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| THE DAILY NEWS The advertising leadership of The Daily News in 
|| Chicago is confirmed and emphasized by the official 
| First in Chicagox figures for May, 1922 (supplied by the Advertising 
Record Co., an independent audit service maintained 


| by all Chicago newspapers), which show— 
| (1) That THE DAILY NEWS in May not only | ti 
: maintained its lead over all OTHER Chicago daily | ti 
newspapers in the total volume of display advertising 
printed, but— | i 
(2) That THE DAILY NEWS accomplished | aa 
the far more difficult feat of beating its OWN high | Ml 
record for the highest volume of business ever carried | I) 
. “For many years by any Chicago daily newspaper for the month of 4 
| ee ee al May by 69,869 lines! i 
sey Be Se Here are the Advertising Record Companies’ fig- | | | 
tics of daily news- ures showing the total volume of display advertising tee 
id paper circulation printed in each of the six daily and two Sunday news- } 
f ace pee papers of Chicago, for the month of May, 1922; | | I 
NEWS 18 Comparison | i 
P IR Ss Pin The DatlyeNews. ..2.---42-- 1,294,221 lines 1,294,221 lines | | 
ae OU The Daily dT ribime?. oe <=. OO704 | <A 907,7040 = 1 | 
The Daily Herald-Examiner. 358,217 © i ) 
The Agierucan (BG ..<c.ces. wig. 878 | | ) 
‘Thies Postames ©. Waters eta ee 385,948 “ | 
The Journal? .jBe-:.<-..-4- 290,200/8 | | 
The Sundayy lriftime;....-.<. 620,167.“ 1 ! 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner 357,726 “ 1 | 


The Daily News’ leadership over the next 
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WHY the INTERTYPE/$. 
7th Reason “The Better Machine”! 


| 


This ts the seventh of a series of practical talks on Intertype features. More will follow. Watch for them 


Better Slugs—More Slugs 


When developing composing machines of wide range, Intertype designers have never 
lost sight of dependable operation. They could at any time produce machines of mar- 
velous versatility—machines that would do all kinds of exhibition “stunts’—but until 
such machines can be made to work continuously, under ordinary operating con- 
ditions, they are never offered to the trade by the Intertype Corporation. 


Intertype Model D-s. m., with a range from 5-point up to full width 36-point bold and 
60-point bold condensed, setting slugs up to 42 ems wide, without assembling and dis- 
tributing complications, is the leading exponent of practicali—PROFITABLE—non- 
distribution. 


The construction details described below are among the thirty major improvements 
and simplifications which make the Intertype DEPENDABLE. These and other 
features appearing in this series maintain the truth of our slogan: “The BETTER Ma- 
chine.” 


Left—Intertype Improved Screw-Bearing Knife Block. 

Right —Large Crucible and Universal Mouthpiece. 

Send for illustrated leaflets about these and other 
Intertype Improvements. 


An auxiliary gas burner is: provided, which 


See eBeaing Knife Block 


Full floating knife is so supported that it can- 
not gouge the slugs or trim unequally and thus 
cause buckling of the column. 

Movable knife banks firmly at each end, instead 
of in the center only. Insures parallel slugs. 
Contains about one-third as many parts as 
other universal knife blocks. 

All point settings from 5- to 36-point. Odd or 
bastard settings easily provided for without in- 
terfering with standard settings. 

Two adjusting stops provide for instant 
changes from one setting to another without 
looking at dial. 

When new knife is put in it is only necessary 
to adjust to parallel; size adjustment is made 
by means of the dial. 


Improved Metal Pot 
Holds about one-third more metal than other 
pots. This helps to insure uniformity of tem- 
perature and saves time for the operator. 


reaches up through back of pot and heats metal 
in and around well. Makes for uniform tem- 
perature, helps prevent cracking of pot from 
expansion, and reduces time required for 
“heating up.” 

Four vents are providéd for escape of fumes 
from pot and mouthpiece burners. 

Mouthpiece fits over lip of crucible, not into it. 
Driving taper wedge does not strain casting. 
One standard mouthpiece for all kinds of work, 
including head-letter. 


Sensitive Gas Governor 


No mercury required. 

Governor actuated by heat in crucible only, not 
by heat under mouthpiece. 

Simple construction; quick action; sensitive to 
temperature variations. 

Adaptable to all conditions by convenient 
adjusting screw. 
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General Offices, 807 Termi 


550 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


303 Glaslyn Building, Memphis 


nal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
560-A Howard Street, San Francisco 
Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, London, WC1 
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A DISTINGUISHED JURY, representing the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University, has just awarded the Journalistic Gold 

Medal “‘for the most disinterested and meritorious Public Service ren- 
dered by any American newspaper during the year,” to THE WORLD. The 
Jury’s award was based upon the series of articles published by THE WORLD 
exposing the sinister and un-American activities of the Ku Klux Klan—an enter- 
prise that attracted the most profound attention from the entire press of the 
country 


f At the same time, an award of $500 was voted by the School of Journalism 
Morning for the “best cartoon of 1921,” to Rollin Kirby, of the WORLD staff, for his 


masterly conception, “On the Road to Moscow.” 
392,852 


Three other universities, Wisconsin, Illinois and Syracuse, have, within 


the past two years, nominated THE WORLD “First in Public Service” by vote 


EHhening of the student bodies of their schools of journalism. 
300 7. VG) a This consistent recognition of THE WORLD as a powerful factor in inter- 
preting the trend of Pailic opinion is of the utmost importance to the advertiser 


who would have his publicity partake of that indefinable influence which makes 


Sund eAly for public confidence. 
609,290 | Send for “The Book of Graphs” M. em ber of 


A compact and informative survey of the advertising situation National 
in Greater New York. It gives the advertiser a birdseye view of Newspapers 
A. B. C. America’s richest market, and enables him to appraise newspaper ee ee 
Annual Audit values at their true worth. Incorporated 
1921 
ft 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, the birthplace of Liberty, the home 
of the Liberty Bell and Independence Hall, has been 
chosen by the nation for the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the independence of the United States. 


The sales possibilities of the Philadelphia market 
will draw the attention of national advertisers dur- 
ing the next four years, particularly in view of the 

| large sums which will be spent in preparing the Ex- 
Sesgur oe position for the visits of people from all over the 
Philadelphia world. 


Philadelphia’s newspaper—The Bulletin—is read regularly by those 
who will be spending the money involved in this work. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


“In A A. B. C. Report: Net paid daily average circu- 


: rd lation for six months ending March 31, 1922, 
Philadelphia 496,708 copies a day. 


nearly everybody reads 
4 6 The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin 
The Bulletin | 


is one of the largest in America. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Fe terCe kits, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 6,200 
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Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor and Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 


4330. Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circuletions. 
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JNCERTAINTY OVERAWES EUROPEAN JOURNALISM 


Rattle Against Economic Odds Has Reached the Individual and Some of the Best Known Writers Have 
Been Forced to Take Outside Jobs—Unionization of Brains Is Becoming General 


W7AR has left a nasty scar on the 
newspaper world of Europe. Pub- 

‘shers have been struggling upward 
“yainst the economic odds which imposed 
ich serious burdens upon them. Editors 
id writers, forced to met high living 
sts on depreciated money values, have 
sen hard put at times. 

One of the most striking experiences 
mong the press of the Continent is to 
ad, in Paris, for example, two of the 
jost prominent writers on international 
dlitics—their names well known here in 
ie United States—obliged to have three 
+ four “outside connections” in order 
) maintain themselves and their respec- 
ye families at proper standards. They 
re men whose signed articles on the 
‘ont pages of their papers mean much 
tcirculation. They have virtually a free 
land in writing. They are the associ- 
ites and advisers of statesmen. Yet, 
ley are forced, of necessity, to write 
inder nom de plumes in weekly political 
eviews and for other publications to 
heet the discrepancy between salaries and 
ixpenses. 

Editors and writers are organized far 
jore extensively than in the United 
itates. In England, they have forced 
ae publishers to agree to a minimum 
rage, which, it is contended, has been 
‘tle short of the actual salvation of hun- 
reds of men holding subordinate editor- 
il posts in Fleet street. It is not much 
f a wage, as salaries go in the principal 
ities of America, but it was won after 

hard struggle. ° ; ; 

Germany affords another interesting 
idelight on the “unionization of brains. 
Quite recently the editors put forward 
‘emands for an increased wage. On the 
‘ommittee named to confer with the pub- 
ishers were men in the highest editorial 
ouncils of the Government organ—Vor-, 
iyaerts—and the principal support of the 
?an-German party. The latter associa- 
ion is the more startling of the two, as 
he paper expounds political theories ex- 
iremely reactionary, the Pan-Germans are 
he ultra-conservatives, they are opposed 
0 strikes of all kinds. Yet, one of the 
daper’s editors was a party to a strike 
Vhreat. The matter was compromised 
through a mediatory agency of the Gov- 
arnment. The editors received a substan- 
tial part of what they demanded. t 
| The Georman newspapers are having 
an abundance of troubles. Their produc- 
ition costs have mounted to staggering 
Vheights. Their newsprint has been_ad- 
ivanced in price probably 100 times. That 
Idoes not mean 100 per cent increase. 
Naturally, the fall of the mark’s pur- 
Ichasing value has been a large factor in 
ithat. Cuts in news service have been al- 
Nmost the inevitable result. The price of 
the papers to subscribers has suffered 
only nominal advancement, and higher ad- 
Hvertising rates have fallen far short of 
only nominal advancement and higher ad- 
‘providing the revenue essential to main- 
Htenance of the German press on its pre- 
'war basis. 
: One of the most unfortunate results 
lof the imperative cuts in costs of obtain- 
‘ing news has been to make the average 
'Berlin, Liepsic, Munich or Hamburg pa- 
)per almost exclusively domestic, if not 


By ROBERT BARRY 


actually local. The Wolf Agency, which 
now is said to receive financial aid from 
the Democratic government as it did once 
from the imperial régime, is doing its 
best against the handicaps imposed on it, 
Frequently that best is covering Germany. 
But, hotel bills, telegraph tolls and liv- 
ing expenses of special correspondents, 
at Genoa and such places where matters 
of great importance to the destinies of 
the German people, become staggering 
sums when translated into terms of 
marks, 

As one of the primary functions of 
the London and Paris bureaus of Amer- 
ican newspapers is to scan carefully the 
daily press of those capitals, some idea 
of the task confronting the supposedly 
underworked correspondents is gained 
from the fact there are in Paris around 
thirty and in London close to twenty pa- 
pers which must’ be read every day. That, 
too, in countries where they have much 
to learn of the American axiom of “put- 
ting the kick in the lead.” Talk to some 
of the Americans in London and they’ll 
tell you they must wade through long 
editorials and exhaustive political dis- 
patches down to the very last line: in 
search of news statements and opinions 
which would be the meat of the story 
they sought. 

Naturally, all of those thirty odd dailies 
in Paris are not of the highest import- 
ance, but it is hard to forecast when one 
may have a political development of real 
significance in that ofttimes comic opera- 
appearing mill of French politics. Some 


of the papers are organs, pure and simple. 
They are financed for political ends. 
When those ends have ‘been served it hap- 
pens frequently the papers change hands, 
going to some other ambitious or vin- 
dictive gentleman of the Chamber with 
a wish to gratify, an axe to grind. 

When consideration is given to the ne- 
cessities which force the two internation- 
ally known political authorities to seek 
additional employment, some. notion is 
obtained of the conditions under. which 
the sub-editors and other writers are 
obliged to fight it out. They are, for the 
most part, a sober, serious group, who 
trudge up the torturous stairs in the ven- 
erable Maisson de Journalists in Rue 
Louis le Grand. There they have small 
clubrooms where they meet at noon-time 
for a lunch which is served to them at a 
figure far below any in the neighboring 
cafes. 

They are not shabby. Most of them 
are middle-aged. They are intelligent in 
countenance and studious in manner. 
They carry their well-worn portfolios 
and many of them do their writing in 
those clubrooms. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how many odd jobs of piece- 
writing the average holds in order to 
make ends meet and to maintain the ap- 
pearance demanded of a journalist. 

The leading papers of Paris have splen- 
did publishing plants. Senator DuPuy’s 
Petit Parisian has about as fine a struc- 
ture as is to be found anywhere. Stuck 
off on some side street, invariably un- 
lighted at night, it lacks all of the ex- 


Mr. Barry is chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and was formerly correspond- 
ent of EDITOR & PUBLISHER at the 
national capital. He recently returned 
from a tour of Europe where he made 
a special study of economic conditions. 
This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles that he will contribute’ to 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER on news- 
paper and advertising conditions in 
various countries of Europe. Another 
will appear at an early date. 


terior attributes of the magnificent plant 
inside. The homes of Le Matin and Pe- 
tit Journal have more pretentious out- 
ward appearances, besides having the ad- 
vantage in location, 

Anyone who has strolled through Fleet 
street knows better than to look for im- 
pasing palaces as the homes of the Lon- 
don dailies of world-wide fame. ’Twere 
better to explore what might seem to be 
some dark alleyway to find tucked away 
a group of buildings, housing some great 
publishing institution. As well might be 
expected, there is no losing sight of the 
News of the World, published by Lord 
Riddell. There are enough signs across 
the front of its buildings to make even 
a veteran circus billposter envious of the 
Riddell art. That plant, incidentally, is 
one of the wonder shops of the world. 
A circulation, well along toward the 3,- 
000,000 mark, is handled every week-end, 
and replating for the various editions goes 
merrily along until late Saturday aiter- 
noon, 

American newspaper men in London— 
those representing papers in this country 
are discouraged sometimes, and a few 
of the younger generation often rebel- 
lious, at the difference in treatment of 
newspaper men by public officials. The 
American rules are not in operation. Ac- 
cess to officials is a wholly different thing 
when compared with the rule which pre- 
vails in Washington. And, more often 
than not, when an interview is sought 
from some prominent man on a topic it 
would be useful for his Government to 
have him discuss for American consump- 
tion, the hopeful young correspondent is 
likely to discover that distinguished 
citizen is in the habit of receiving so and 
so many pounds for interviews. Custom 
is something which not even the persist- 
ence of American reporters can batter 
down, yet great strides have been made 
in England toward more liberal treat- 
ment of the press, greater privileges at 
the fountains of news and more cordial 
relationships between public men and the 
“pressmen,” 

One of the questions always agitating 
American correspondents in London is 
that of gallery privileges in the House 
of Commons. A year or two ago there 
was an agitation in Washington for re- 
prisals against English correspondents 
because of the treatment accorded Amer- 
icans in London. The agitation has been 
active in Berlin for a long time. It is 
going on there at the moment. It is sel- 
fish and foolish, in Washington as in 
Berlin. 

Difficulties in the House of Commons 
are physical. They would appear to be 
insurmountable. There is but one visitors’ 
gallery. That seats hardly more than 150 
persons. It is at one end of the rectang- 
ular chamber. The press gallery is at 
the opposite end. There are about 75 
press seats or desks. Those places were 
allotted a score or more years ago. Some 
of the original holders have passed into 
newspaper history and the seats have 
gone to their successors in title. For ex- 
ample, two or three of the leading Lon- 
don dailies have no seats in their own 
names. Their Parliamentary correspond- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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NAVY RADIO MUST BE SPEEDED TO WIN 


FAR-EAST 


BUSINESS 


Present Service While Cheaper, Is Little Used for Press Mes- 
sages Because of Longer Delays Than on Regular 
Cable and Wireless Routes 


By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern Editor, Eviror & PUBLISHER 


TOkyro, June 9—The United States 

Navy Radio for the last few weeks 
has been offering for news dispatches 
from America to Japan a service which 
represents an improvement over the 
service four or five months ago. Some 
messages from San Francisco addressed 
to Tokyo are coming through in ap- 
proximately 24 hours now, carried by 
Navy Radio as far as Guam or Manila 
and relayed from those points by sub- 
marine cable to Japan. The Navy serv- 
ice is still much slower, however, than 
that furnished. by either the Radio Cor- 
poration of America (all-wireless) | or 
the Commercial Cable Company (all- 
cable), both of which are operating be- 
tween the United States and the Far 
East. A. United Press dispatch by 
Radio. Corporation of America from San 
Francisco was received today in Tokyo 
a few minutes less than twelve hours 
after it was filed. 

All routes of news communication be- 
tween the United States and Japan are 
slow, but the service the Navy Radio 
gives is the slowest of them all. Its 
one yirtue—and that can easily be over- 
estimated—is the fact that it saves in 
cable tolls approximately 6 cents a word 
in comparison with the next cheapest 
rate obtainable. The word-rate from 
New York to Tokyo by Navy. Radio 
(and over the land wires and submarine 
cables which it supplements) is 24 cents; 
by Radio Corporation of America the 
rate is 30 cents. The rate by cable is 
38 cents. 

The 24-cent rate does not always work 
out in practice. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing a satisfactory service by Navy 
Radio for messages en route to Japan 
has been increased during the last few 
months by the congestion of the Japa- 
nese government-controlled cable be- 
tween Guam and Japan, known as the 
Bonin cable. This line has long been 
taxed to the limit and recently the de- 
mands made upon it have been far 
greater than it could stand. To over- 
come this, it is possible only to route 
messages to Manila (by Navy Radio), 
thence via Shanghai to Nagasaki by 
cable, and by land telegraph to Tokyo. 
This routing, however, incurs cable and 
telegraph charges amounting to 53.8 sen 
(a fraction less than 27 cents) as Op- 
posed to 24 sen (12 cents), the rate 


over the Bonin cable from Guam_ to 
Tokyo. Only the Kokusai, the leading 
Japanese news agency, saves money 


through such routing and it only be- 
cause it picks up Associated Press news 
without charge from the United States 
Navy Radio at Guam or Manila. 

The Associated Press news, between 
6,000 and 8,000 words monthly, is given 
Kokusai under a special arrangement 
and distributed as Kokusai Associated 
Press to vernacular and foreign-language 
newspapers in this country. Kokusai 
Direct messages, dispatches from Koku- 
sai correspondents in the United States, 
are transmitted by Radio Corporation 
and the Commercial Cable Company. 

The Nippon Dempo_ Tsushin Sha 
(Japansese Telegraph News Agency) 
distributes between 6,000 and 10,000 
words of United Press news in Japan 
monthly as the “United Press Service,” 
but this organization is no longer at- 
tempting to use the Navy Radio. The 
last time a United Press message from 
America was sent by radio to Guam was 
some time before the Washington Con- 
ference met. Congestion at that time 
forced the Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha 
to distribute their dispatches between the 
Radio Corporation and Commercial Cable 
Company, and these routes have been 
employed ever since. The Tokyo man- 
ager of the distributors of United Press 


recently expressed the opinion that the 
Navy Radio might under extraordinary 
circumstances prove a desirable route 
but the arrangement for relaying the 
messages on the island of Guam makes 
the occasional use of this service im- 
practical. The radio and cable stations 
are on opposite sides of the island, eleven 
miles apart, and. the monthly messenger 
charge of $60 is made if one or 100 
messages are relayed in the course of 
a month. 

The Trans-Pacific News Service, the 
special American service of the Japan 
Advertiser to which the Tokyo Jiji 
Shimpo subscribes, has dropped the 
Navy Radio route altogether and for 
the past three months has been sending 
its dispatches, which are filed in New 
York, by Radio Corporation exclusively. 
The Trans-Pacific News Service carries 
between 9,000 and 10,000 words monthly. 

Exclusive services maintained by the 
vernacular newspapers other than the 
Jiji Shimpo come first by one route, then 
by another, but only a very small pro- 
portion of these messages are ever filed 
by Navy Radio. 

Dispatches from the Far East to 
American newspapers are sent entirely 
by all-wireless or all-cable routes. 

The service the Navy Radio gives 
Hawaii and the Philippines unquestion- 
ably is enough to justify its continuation 
and furnish good reason for the recent 
extension of Congressional authorization 
for the purpose. The relay at Guam, 
and the time consumed in getting mes- 
sages from that point to Tokyo, makes 
the route less practical for newspapers 
and agencies operating in Japan. The 
mere fact that the Associated Press is 
using it to send 6,000 or 8,000 words 
here a month is enough to make mainte- 
nance of the service worth while, but 
until some means of speeding the neces- 
sary relay is found the Navy Radio will 
be unable to fill satisfactorily the need 
which led to authorizing its use for news 
messages to the Orient. 

The opportunity to 
the Japanese Government 


co-operate with 
for direct 


1922 


transmission by wireless from San Fran- 
cisco to Iwaki was lost through failure 
of the United States Government to act 
in this connection last February. The 
possibility that the Japanese officials will 
ever again be as easily approached on 
this subject seems now quite negligible. 
In Tokyo the belief that improvement 
in the present facilities must come with 
increased competition between private 
companies and their better operating 
equipment is becoming more firmly fixed. 
The Navy Radio will serve its purpose 
best by maintaining the quickest possible 
service in the time which must pass be- 
fore the change referred to comes about, 
and by supplying America’s Pacific pos- 
sessions with news from America. The 
amount of news it is able to send to 
China and Japan is much smaller be- 
cause of the difficulties encountered after 
dispatches are handed over by the Navy 
for cable relay. If the delays which 
arise thus could be eliminated, it goes 
without saying a quick service by Navy 
Radio would be eagerly patronized. 


To Arbitrate Printers Wage Scale 


William Tracey, of the Pennsylvania 
state department of labor, has been se- 
lected as arbitrator in the differences be- 
tween the Scranton, Pa., publishers and 
printers. They are asking a $3 a week 
increase. The present scale on Scranton 
newspapers is $42 days and $44 nights. 
W. J. Pattison, of the Republican, and 
John Schadt, a job plant owner, repre- 
sent the publishers, while M. J. Calpin, 
former sheriff, and Richard Hosie, a 
printer, are the union’s représentatives on 
the board. 


Wrigley Heads Chicago Bureau I. N. S. 


Luther Huston, manager of the Chi- 
cago bureau of the International News 
Service, has been transferred to the New 
York office and has been succeeded at 
Chicago by Tom Wrigley, manager of 
the Kansas City bureau. J. P. Kilgallen, 
of the staff of the Chicago bureau, has 
been sent to Kansas City as the manager 
of the bureau, and John Spivak has been 
transferred to the New York office from 
Chicago. 


Deseret News 72 Years Old 


The seventy-second anniversary of the 
Deseret News was celebrated June 22. 
A 72-pound cake, made by a local bak- 
ing company, was cut by E. S. Wood- 
ruff, general manager of the paper. 
There were sports and games for all. 


UNCERTAINTY OVERAWES EUROPEAN 
JOURNALISM 


(Continued from page 5) 


ents occupy places once held by papers 
obtained through purchase. 

On special days, there is a demand for 
seats in the “distinguished strangers” 
gallery out of all proportion to the space. 
The nobility, the diplomatic corps, and 
members of families all are to be con- 
sidered, yet the Foreign Office whenever 
possible holds a row of seats for the 
Americans. And, it must be kept in mind 
the Australians and Canadians, who have 
a higher call for accommodations, must 
seek seats in like manner. 

There are over 700 members of the 
House of Commons and there are seats 
for just about half of them, counting 
even those long rows in the balcony 
where part of the overflow is provided 
for on great occasions. The answer, the 
only answer, is that the British Govern- 
ment and the British publishers, eager to 
do everything possible to extend priv- 
ileges and courtesies to the American 
correspondents, are confronted with no 
less a task than tearing down the revered 
House of Commons and erecting a new 
one. That is not likely to happen next 
week, Until that is done it will not be 
possible for the Americans or Germans 
or French to have press gallery status 
and correspondents in Washington or 


Berlin who advocate barring of British 
correspondents as an act of retaliation 
are talking pure, narrow-minded non- 
sense. 

Although the press gallery in the 
Reichstag chamber does not accom- 
modate as many correspondents as “Jim” 
Preston can put into the Senate or House 
gallery when occasion demands, other 
facilities provided for the correspondents 
are many, many times superior to those 
connected with the Congressional, gal- 
leries. There is a_ seemingly endless 
string of private offices, phone booths, 
reading rooms, etc., eac., in the Reichstag 
building. 

It may not always be possible for the 
Germans to provide for as many British 
and Americans who seek admission to the 
chamber on special days, but the Berlin 
situation is not comparable with that of 
the House of Commons. An inspection 
of those press galleries, as well as those 
in Paris and Rome, leaves no other im- 
pression than that the Standing Commit- 
tee of Washington Correspondents re- 
flected credit on itself and the whole 
corps by refusing to bar Wilmott Lewis, 
Sir A. Maurice Low and others in retalia- 
tion for conditions in the House of Com- 
mons over which they had no control. 


STEELE UNITES PAPER) 
MAKERS OF EUROPE 


All Scandinavian Paper Will Be Sold 
in U. S. by Corporation Headed by 
Former Canadian Export 
Co. Manager 


Dispatches from Stockholm this week 
stated that the sale and distribution in 
the United States of newsprint from| 
Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish mills 
for American newspapers will be taken 
over by a newly formed corporation 
headed by G, F. Steele, formerly man- 
ager of the Canadian Export Paper 
Company. All Scandinavian mills will 
join the new sales organization, it is 
said, 

This step had been expected by 
American publishers and others in close 
touch with the newsprint market and, 
it is thought, presages changes in the 
price of the foreign product that will re-| 
duce competition on price with North 
American paper. 

Mr. Steele, who has spent several 
months in. European paper circles, re- 
turned to New York this week. 

Mr, Steele has been in the vision of 
newspaper publishers for the past seven 
or eight years, first as the secretary of 
the old News Print Manufacturers As- 
sociation and later as manager of the 
Canadian Export Paper Company. 

During his connection with the News 
Print Manufacturers Association, pro. 
ceedings were instituted against that 
body, several leading paper makers whe 
belonged to it and Mr. Steele, charging 
illegal combination to increase the price 
of newsprint. The defendants filed pleas 
of nolo contendere, and the cases nevel| 
came to trial, The association was dis- 
solved and Mr. Steele was not connected 
with its successor, the present News. 
print Service Bureau, which conducts 2 
statistical and information service. 

Mr. Steele next appeared as the or: 
ganizer and manager of the Canadiar 
Export Paper Company, which handle¢ 
the export tonnage of five large Canadian 
mills. He was in charge of its affairs 
during the period of paper control ir 
Canada and during the following ere 
when Canadian~prices to American pa-, 
pers kept pace upward with those o: 
American mills until the slump of 1921 
found the Canadian Export Company’: 
mills with more stock on hand thar 
could be sold at their current contraci 
prices. Two of the mills withdrew from 


the company, which was then reor- 
ganized. Mr. Steele resigned as man: 
ager and shortly afterward went tc 


Europe, where his work has been con: 
ducted quietly and without publicity un. 
til now, among the Scandinavian manu: 
facturers. 


Newsprint Mill Reorganized 


The Three Rivers Pulp and Pape: 
Company, Ltd., is being re-organized anc 
will become the-St. Lawrence Pulp anc 
Paper Company, Ltd. A new mill with 
a capacity of 150 tons of newsprint wil 
be erected by the new company and i 
expected to be in operation by the enc 
of the year. Stockholders in the olc 
company will receive an equal number o 
shares in the new company. The capi 
talization of the St. Lawrence Compan: 
will consist of $1,000,000 eight per cent 
cumulative, participating, preferred share; 
and 40,000 shares of common stock o 
no par value. Subsequently it is plannec 
to issue $3,000,000 of first mortgage gok 
bonds secured by the properties of thi 
company. 


Household Edition Popular 


Mrs. Jessie Knotts, editor of the nev 
“Household Edition” of the Chicagi 
Evening American, tells of receiving 
many inquiries concerning the new ex 
periment in journalism from all parts o 
the country from people apparently mucl} 
interested in this feature. In the “House 
hold Edition” business news which woul 
not interest women, is eliminated and tw¢ 
special pages containing news for womet 
exclusively are substituted. 


Editor 


& Publisher for 


Jai Lyly 51 9'2'2 
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EW FEATURE GROUP ORGANIZED LIKE A. P. 


Fifty-three Member Papers and 100 ‘“‘Allocated”” Newspapers on List as North American Newspaper 


Alliance Is Formed—George E. Miller Is President—Incorporation Papers and By-Laws 


HE North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, Inc., was formally organized 
at a meeting held in New York June 23 
and will shortly be functioning as a mu- 
tual organization of newspaper publishers 
in the larger cities of the United States 
and Canada for acquiring and distribut- 
ing to its members important news fea- 
tures not handled by press associations. 
The Alliance will handle both written 
news and pictorial news features but will 


Grorce E. MILLER 
President 


not concern itself with departmental and 
routine features. That is, it will not 
maintain a staff of feature writers, artists 
or news photographers, leaving this field 
in the hands of the feature services which 
already supply them. The Alliance will 
confine itself entirely to unusually im- 
portant news features whether written or 
pictorial. “If General Grant were alive 
and his Memoirs about to be sold not hav- 
ing previously been printed in any form 
then the Alliance would make its bid for 
the exclusive rights to it,” said an officer 
of the association in explanation of the 
Alliance’s scope. 

The officers are George E. Miller, 
Detroit News, president; Maj. Loring 


| Pickering, San Francisco Bulletin, first 


vice-president; Ralph E. Stout, Kansas 
City Star, second vice-president, and 
Ralph Pulitzer, secretary and treasurer. 
On the executive committee of 5 are 
Ralph Pulitzer, E. A. Grozier, the Boston 
Post, Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun, and 
Joseph E. Atkinson, Toronto Star. 

The board of directors consists of 15 
members selected regionally. On the 
original board of directors are: 

Eastern Division, E. A. Grozier, Boston 
Post; Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, and Ralph Pulitzer, The World. 

Western Division: Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Edgar B. Piper, 
Portland Oregonian, and Loring Picker- 
ing, San Francisco Bulletin. 

Southern Division: Clark Howell, Jr., 
Atlanta Constitution; Arthur Krock, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
and D. D. Moore, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

Central Division: Hilton U. Brown, 
Indianapolis News; George E. Miller, 
Detroit News, and Ralph E. Stout, Kan- 
sas City Star. 

Canadian Division: Joseph E. Atkin- 
son, Toronto Star. 

Members at Large: Victor F. Law- 
son, Chicago Daily News, and Paul Pat- 
terson, Baltimore Sun. 

The directing head of the Alliance has 
not as yet been selected nor have any 
contracts been made for features. These 
will of necessity be for less than a year’s 


duration for the by-laws of the Alliance 
provide that none shall be made to last 
beyond July 1, 1923. 

The Alliance starts in with a cash capi- 
tal of $500 and 5,000 shares of common 
stock with a par value of $5 each. These 
will be sold to member papers on the 
basis of one share of stock for each 5,000 
net paid daily subscribers to the mem- 
ber paper. The stock will not pay divi- 
dends, 

_ The contract, certificate of incorpora- 
He and by-laws of the association fol- 
ow: 


CONTRACT 
Agreement, dated the day of 
192 , by and between NortH AMERICAN 


Newsparer ALLIANCE, INC., a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New 
York and having its principal office in the 
City of New York, State of New York, here- 
inafter referred to as the newspaper alliance, 
as party of the first part, and 


of the City of , ,state of 4 
proprietor and publisher of the newspaper 
called the : » herein- 


after referred to as the “publisher,” party of 
the second part; 


WITNESSETH: 


WueEreas, the Newspaper Alliance has been 
organized to acquire and arrange for the cre- 
ation of features suitable for publication in 
such daily newspapers as shall be stockholders, 
and to sell the right to publish such features 
in territory not allocated by the corporation 
to stockholders; and 

WHEREAS, the publisher is or is about to be- 
come a stockholder and is the publisher of a 
daily newspaper; 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the 
premises and of the undertakings and agree- 
ments hereinafter set forth, the parties hereto 
by these presents do agree as follows: 

I.—The publisher hereby agrees to buy and 
to pay for, on the basis hereinafter provided, 
all newspaper features acquired by or created 
for or on-behalf of the Newspaper Alliance and 
duly tendered to the publisher. The News- 


Lorinc PICKERING 
1st Vice-President 


paper Alliance agrees to use its best efforts and 
to devote itself to procuring and arranging for 
the creation of newspaper features best adapted 
in the judgment of its officers to add to the 
prestige and circulation of its stockholders. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent the publisher from publishing fea- 
tures other than those tendered by the News- 
paper Alliance. 

JI.—The publisher hereby agrees to pay such 
proportion of the total of the expenses of op- 
erating and running the Newspaper Alliance 
(including the cost of features, whether or 
not published by the publisher) as the num- 
ber of shares of stock owned by the publisher 
bears to the total number of shares outstanding 
at the time any assessment for expenses is 
made. 

TII.—The Newspaper Alliance by its board 
of directors or executive committee shall have 
and are hereby given the right to assess the 
publisher from time to time for the expenses 


of operating and running the Newspaper AI- 
liance in excess of receipts from sales (includ- 
ing provision for a reasonable working capital 
and surplus) upon the basis and subject to the 
limitations herein set forth. Any such assess- 
ment having been made shall be a debt due 
to the Newspaper Alliance’ payable upon de- 
mand. The total of all assessments for the 
first year of this contract shall not exceed 
$300,000. If this contract be continued beyond 
one year, as hereinafter provided, the amount 
of subsequent assessments shall be fixed from 
time to time by resolution of the board of 
directors, subject to such limitation, if any, 
as the shareholders may prescribe. 

IV.—It is agreed that identical contracts to 
this shall be entered into with other publishers 
of daily newspapers who shall be stockholders 
of the Newspaper Alliance; provided, however, 
that no similar contract shall be given or 
awarded to the proprietor or publisher of any 
newspaper published in the territory hereby 
awarded to the publisher, namely... . 

Subject to the foregoing limitation, con- 
tracts may be awarded solely in the discretion 


of the directors or executive committee of 
Newspaper Alliance. 
Every publisher (including the publisher, 


party of the second part hereto), who shall be 
awarded a contract, shall purchase at the time 
such contract is awarded and thereafter hold 
during the term of the contract, subject to ad- 
justment as herein provided, one share of stock 
for each 5,000 of net paid daily average cir- 
culation established upon the basis adopted by 
the directors of the Newspaper Alliance. Such 
basis may change from time to time, but shall 
always be the same for all stockholders. If 
a stockholder publishes both a morning and an 
evening paper in the same city, they shall 
together be deemed one newspaper and the 
number of shares of stock of the Newspaper 
Alliance to which a publisher shall be entitled, 
and which such publisher agtees to purchase, 
shall be increased by adding to the net paid 
daily average circulation of the morning or 
evening paper, whichever shall be the larger, 25 
per cent of the net paid daily average circula- 
tion of the smaller. Features furnished to a 
stockholder publishing both a morning and 
evening paper may be published in either paper 


Ratpy E. Stout 
2nd Vice-President 


at the option of the stockholder. Increases or 
decreases in the number of shares shall be ad- 
justed by the purchase of additional shares or 
the resale to the Newspaper Alliance of excess 
shares, as the case may be, annually on April 
lst, in accordance with the then net paid daily 
average circulation of eacu publisher, upon the 
basis then effective. Nothing in this contract 
shall be construed as preventing the Newspaper 
Alliance selling, or the publisher purchasing, 
features offered the Newspaper Alliance and 
acceptable to the publisher, but not adapted in 
the judgment of Newspaper Alliance for dis- 
tribution to all holders of similar contracts. 
Expenses incurred in such purchases may not 
be the basis of any assessment against stock- 
holders. 

V.—The Newspaper Alliance hereby sells and 
the publisher hereby purchases upon the basis 
above set forth shares of stock in 

the Newspaper Alliance at the par value there- 

of, payment for which is hereby acknowledged. 


VI.—Upon the determination or cancellatior 
of this agreement for any cause, whatsoever, 
the Publisher agrees to sell and the News- 
paper Alliance shall have the option for a 
period of one year thereafter to buy, at the 
par value thereof, the shares of stock of the 
Newspaper Alliance then held by the publisher, 
and notice of this right of repurchase shall be 
printed or stamped upon all certificates of 
stock, 


RALPH PULITZER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


VII.—The Newspaper Alliance shall haye the 
right to terminate this contract at its option 
if (1) the publisher shall cease for any reason 
to be a stockholder of the Newspaper Alliance; 
or (2) if the publisher ceases to publish its 
newspaper in the City of 

Ga Kove epi eeke 
shall fail to promptly and fully 
fulfill the undertakings on his 
herein contained, 

VIII.—In the event that the Newspaper Al 
liance shall terminate this agreement for any 
cause above specified, the publisher shall not 
thereby be relieved from the obligation herein 
set forth to pay its proportion of the expenses 
of the Newspaper Alliance unless and until the 
Newspaper Alliance shall procure upon the 
basis herein set forth another newspaper pro- 
prietor for the territory herein allocated to the 
publisher. The Newspaper Alliance, having 
just cause as aforesaid, shall give notice of the 
termination of the contract, but shall continue 
to tender features to the publisher until an- 
other newspaper proprietor shall be procured 
for the publisher’s territory, but only if all 
moneys due or becoming due for any cause 
shall be paid by the publisher upon demand. 

IX.—Save as above provided, this contract 
shall continue until July ist, 1923. Prior to 
that date Newspaper Alliance shall make no 
contract for features which may not be term- 
inated on or prior thereto. The Publisher 
may terminate this contract on July Ist, 1923, 
by giving notice in writing to the Newspaper 
Alliance on or prior to June Ist, 1923. Such 
notice having been given, no further liability 
hereunder shall accrue as against the publisher. 
Newspaper Alliance may terminate this con- 
tract on July 1st, 1923, by a vote of 75 per cent 
in amount of the stockholders then holding con- 
tracts similar to this, who shall, at the time 
of any special meeting called for the purpose 
of considering the termination thereof vote 
to discontinue the acquisition or creation of 
features and terminate this and all other sim- 
ilar contracts then in force. Unless this con- 
tract be terminated on July 1st, 1923, as above 
provided, it shall continue thereafter until no- 
tice in writing of the termination thereof shall 
be given by one of the parties hereto to the 
other in the manner hereinafter specified, to 
wit: 


the publisher 
perform and 
or its part 


(a) In the event that the publisher de- 
sires to terminate this contract he may do 
so for any reason whatsoever, by serving 
personally or by registered mail upon News- 
paper Alliance a written notice setting 
forth that the publisher has elected to 
terminate this contract on a day certain 
not less than twelve months from the date 
of serving the notice. Upon the date of 
termination so specified in the notice this 
contract shall thereupon end, except that 


the Publisher shall continue to be liable 
for the pro rata cost of features contracted 
for by the Newspaper Alliance prior to the 
date of termination specified in the notice, 
upon the basis herein set forth, as though 
this contract were still effective, until 
either such contracts for features shall 
expire, or another ‘newspaper proprietor 
shall be allotted a contract for the ter- 
ritory herein specified. 

(b) In the event that Newspaper Al- 
liance desires to terminate this agreement 
it may do so for any reason, whatsoever, 
by serving personally or by registered mail 
upon the publisher a written notice setting 
forth that Newspaper Alliance has elected 
to terminate this contract on a day certain 
not less-than three months from the date 
of serving the notice. Upon the date of 
termination so specified in the notice, 
this contract shall thereupon end and no 
further liability shall accrue hereunder as 
against the publisher. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed or held to limit 
the reasons or causes for terminating the 
contract by either party to such reasons 
or causes as are herein elsewhere specified 
for terminating this contract. 


X.—True copies of the certificate of incor- 
poration and_ by- 
laws of the News- 
paper Alliance 
are hereto annexed, 
and are hereby 
made a part of this 
contract; it being 
also understood and 
agreed that any 
amendments to said 
certificate of incor- 
poration or to the 
by-laws shall like- 
wise be and become 
a part of this con- 


tract, 
In WITNESS 
Victor F. Lawson WHEREOF, the par- 
Member-at-Large ties hitherto have 
caused these pres- 


ents to be duly executed as of the day and year 
first above written. 


Worth AMerIcAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INC., 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


We, the undersigned, being all persons of 
full age and at least two-thirds being citizens 
of the United States and one or more being 
residents of the State of New Yotk,-do hereby 
make, sign, acknowledge and file this certificate 
of incorporation as follows: 

First.—The name of the proposed corpora- 
tion is: 


‘Nortu AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INc.” 


Seconp.—The purposes for which it is to be 
formed are to acquire and arrange for the 
‘creation of features suitable for publication in 
daily newspapers and to distribute the same to 
stich: publishers of newspapers as shall be stock- 
holders of the corporation, for publication in 
‘their respective newspapers, dnd also to sell 
the right to publish such features in territory 
not allocated by the corporation to stockholders. 

The corporation shall have power to conduct 
its business in other states and in foreign coun- 
tries, and to have one or more offices out of 
this state, and to. hold, purchase, mortgage and 
convey real and personal property out of this 
states and in Gatrying on:its business, or for 
‘the purpose of attaining or furthering any of 
its objects or purposes, to do any and all other 
‘necessary or convenient things and exercise 
‘any and ‘all ‘other powers now or hereafter 
‘authorized by law. 

The stockholders may amend, enlarge, alter 
or rescind any ‘and all of: the rights, powers, 
privileges or- restrictions in this ‘certificate of 
incorporation granted and contained,  con- 
ferred or imposed, in any manner and ‘to any 
extent, by a certificate’ of amendment made, 
executed, authorized and filed in any manner 
now or heréafter permitted or authorized by 
the laws of the State of. New York. 

Turirp.—The amount of its capital stock shall 
be / $25,000, all of which shall be common 
stock. 

FourtH.—The number of shares of which 
the capital stock shall consist shall be 5,000 of 
the par value of $5.00 each, and the amount of 
capital with which said Corporation will begin 
business is $500. 

FirtnH.—The principal business office of the 
corporation is to be located in the Borough of 
Manhattan, City, County and State of New 
York. 

Srixru.—lIts duration shall be perpetual. 

SrvENTH.—The number of its directors shall 
be fifteen. “ 

Eicutu.—The names and post-office addresses 
of the directors for the first year are as fol- 
lows: 


Names and Post Office Addresses. 
peseph E. Atkinson, Toronto, Canada. 
Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘Harry Chandler, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edwin A. Grozier, Boston, Mass. 


Editor & Publisher for July 1, 


Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 
Arthur Krock, Louisville, Ky. 
Victor F. Lawson, Chicago, Ill. 
George E. Miller, Detroit,. Mich. 
Daniel D. Moore, New Orleans, La. 
Paul Patterson, Baltimore, Md. ° 
Loring Pickering, San Francisco, Cal. 
Edgar B. Piper, Portland, Ore. 
Ralph Pulitzer, New York, N. Y. 
E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ralph E. Stout, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nrintu.—The names and post office addresses 
of the subscribers to this certificate, and a 
statement of the number of shares of stock 
which each agrees to take in the corporation 
are as follows: 

No. of 
Shares 

One 

One 

One 


Post Office 
Names Addresses | 


Ralph Pulitzer.........New York...... 
Loring Pickering......San Francisco... 
George E. Miller....... Detroit 


TentH.—The directors of the corporation 
need not be stockholders.. The board of direc- 
tors may appoint an executive committee from 
among their number, which committee, to the 
extent provided ‘in the by-laws of the corpora- 
tion, shall have and may exercise all of the 
powers of the board of directors in the man- 
agement of the business of the corporation dur- 
ing the intervals between meetings of the 
board of directors so far as may be permitted 
by law. 


ELeventu.—The directors may from time to 
time offer for sale at the par value thereof any 
or all of the stock of the corporation now or 
hereafter authorized either:to publishers of 
newspapers already stockholders or to publish- 
ers of newspapers in a territory not already 
allocated to a stockholder and within such 
limitations and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be set forth in the by-laws, and 
without offering the same to all the stock- 
holders then of record. 


TweLrtH.—The stockholders shall be limited 
as herein provided, to individual or corpora- 
tions owning and publishing newspapers. In 
the event that a share or shares of stock of 
the corporation shall come into the possession 
or ownership, by operation of law or otherwise, 
of another than the publisher or owner of a 
newspaper, such other shall not be entitled to 
the distribution on any basis of the newspaper 
features, the acquisition and distribution of 
which to newspaper publishers is the object or 
purpose of this corporation, and such shares 
shall be subject to purchase and acquisition by 
the corporation as though proposed or offered 
for transfer, as herein provided: 

THIRTEENTH.—Stock of the corporation shall 
be transferable only upon the books of the 
corporation and subject to the following re- 
strictions, which shall be printed in the cer- 
tificates: 

(a) If a stockholder shall be indebted to 
the Corporation, the directors may refuse to 
consent to a transfer of his stock until such 
indebtedness is paid; 

(b) Save as hereinafter provided, no share 
of stock in the corporation shall at any time be 
transferred to any person not publishing a 
newspaper in the same city as the stockholder 
whose shares are offered for transfer so long 
as the corporation is willing to purchase said 
share at the par value thereof. In order to 
ascertain whether the corporation is willing 
to purchase any such share, the person, whether 
a shareholder of the corporation or not, pro- 
posing to transfer the same, hereinafter called 
the “retiring shareholder,’”’ shall give notice in 
writing to the corporation at its principal of- 
fice that he desires to transfer the same. The 
corporation shall within the space of 30 days 
after such notice give notice to the retiring 
shareholder that it desires to purchase such 
share and the retiring shareholder shall be 
bound, as such time within 15 days thereafter 
as the corporation shall appoint and at the 
principal office of the corporation, upon pay- 
ment of the par value thereof, to transfer 
such share to the corporation. If in any case 
the retiring shareholder after becoming bound 
as aforesaid, makes default in transferring 
such share, the corporation shall thereupon 
cause its own name to be entered upon the 
stock register as the holder of such share and 
shall set apart and hold the purchase money in 
trust for the retiring shareholder, his executors, 
administrators or assigns. The receipt of the 
corporation for the purchase money shall there- 
upon be sent to the retiring sharehoder and 
after the name of the corporation has been 
entered in the stock register in exercise of 
the aforesaid power, the validity of the pro- 
ceeding shall not be questioned by any person 
and the corporation shall be deemed and taken 
to be the owner of the said share; 

(c) Subject to the foregoing and so far 
as may be permitted by law, the corporation 
may prescribe additional rules, regulations and 
limitations for the transfer of shares in its 
by-laws. 

FourTEENTH.—Shares of stock shall be the 
absolute property of the holder thereof pro- 
vided only that in the manner: and upon the 
terms set forth in the charter and in the by- 
laws the corporation may use and apply. its 
surplus earnings or accumulated profits to the 
purchase and acquisition of its own capital 
stock. 

FIrtEENTH.—The directors shall be elected 
3 from each of 4 districts to be designated 
respectively, Eastern, Southern, Central and 
Western, and 3 Directors at large. Each 
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district shall contain such territory as shall 
be alloted to it by the by-laws. As soon as 
practicable the directors named in the certif- 
icate of Incorporation shall divide themselves 
into three classes, each of which shall consist 
of 5 directors, one from each district and one 
at large. The first class shall hold office for 
one year and until the next annual election; 
the second class for two years and until the 
second annual election; and the third class for 
three years and until the third annual election, 
and thereafter directors shall be elected at each 
annual meeting upon the basis of district repre- 
sentation and at large, as above set forth, and 
each director so elected shall hold. his office 
for the term of 3 years and until another 
director is chosen and qualified in his stead. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have made, signed 

and lodged this Certificate in duplicate this 3rd 
day of May, 1922. 

Geo. E. MILLER 

RaLpH PULITZER 

Loring PICKERING 


Note: The foregoing Certificate of Incorpo- 
ration was filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State of New York June 13th, 1922, and in the 
office of the Clerk of the County of New York, 
State of New York, on the same day. 


By-Laws 
of 


NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE, Inc. 


ArtTicLe I, 
MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS, 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of this corporation shall be held at 
the office of the corporation in the Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, on the Monday 
preceding the fourth Thursday in April of each 
year, at twelve o’clock noon, for the election of 
Directors and such other business as may 
properly come before said meeting. Notice of 
the time, place and object of such meeting 
shall. be given in the manner required by law, 
and by serving personally or by mailing, at 
least thirty days previous to such meeting, post- 
age prepaid, a copy of such notice, addressed 
to-each stockholder of record at his address, as 
the same appears on the books of the corpora- 
tion. 

Section 2. Special meetings of stockholders, 
other than those regulated by statute, may be 
called at any time by a majority of the direc- 
tors or by the executive committee. It shall 
also be the duty of the President to call such 
meetings whenever requested in writing, so to 
do, by ten per cent in number of the holders 
of the issued and outstanding capital stock. 
A notice of every spscial meeting, stating the 
time, place and object thereof, shall be given 
by mailing, postage prepaid, at least fifteen (15) 
days before such meeting, a copy of such notice 
addressed to each stockholder of record at his 
address as the same appears on the books of the 
corporation. 

Section 3. Except as otherwise prescribed 
by statute, at all meetings of stockholders there 
shall be present, either in person or by 
proxy, stockholders owning a majority in 
amount of the issued and outstanding shares 
of the capital stock of the corporation in order 
to constitute a quorum. 

Secrion 4. At all meetings of stockholders, 
only such persons shall be entitled to vote in 
person and by proxy who appear as_ stock- 
holders upon the transfer books of the cor- 
poration for 10 days immediately preceding 
such meeting. 

Section 5. At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders the following shall be the order of 
business, viz: . 

Calling the roll. 

Proof of proper notice of meeting. 
Report of president, 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of committees. 

Election of directors. 
Miscellaneous business. 


Section 6, At all meetings of stockholders 
all questions, except the question of an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, and the election of Direc- 
tors and Inspectors of election, and all such 
other questions, the manner of deciding which 
is specially regulated by statute, shall be de- 
termined by a majority viva voce vote of the 
stockholders present in person or by proxy, ex- 
cept that a vote shall be by ballot when re- 
quired by statute or by any stockholder present 
in person or by proxy. Each ballet shall state 
the name of the stockholder voting and the 
number of shares owned by him, and in ad- 
dition, if, such ballot be cast: by a proxy, it 
shall also state the name of such proxy. 


ONDA RODE 


Articie II. 
DrrectTors, 


Section 1. The directors shall be elected 3 
from each of 4 districts to be designated, re- 
spectively, .Eastern, Southern, Central and 
Western, and 3 directors at large, one of whom 
shall represent the Dominion. of Canada. Each 
district- shall contain such territory as shall be 
allotted to it by the by-laws. As soon as prac- 
ticable the directors named in the certificate 
of incorporation shall divide themselves into 
three classes, each of which shall consist of 5 
directors, one from each district and one at 


large. The first class shall hold office for one 
year ana until the next annual election; the 
second class for two years and until the second 
annual election; and the third class for three 
years and until the third-annual election; and 
thereafter directors shall be elected at each 
annual meeitng upon the basis of district repre 
sentation and at large, as above set forth, and 
each director so elected shall hold his office for 
the term of 3 years and until another director 
is chosen and qualified in his stead. The 
territory constituting the four districts from! 
which directors shall be elected, as above pro: 
vided, shall be composed as follows: ia 

Eastern ‘District: Maine, New Hampaee| 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania| 
Maryland, Delaware and District of Columbia| 

Southern District: West Virginia, Virginia 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten 
nessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi) 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Western District: Texas, New Mexico, Ari 
zona, California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Wy 
oming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana 
Oklahoma, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 

Central District: Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana 
Michigan and Ohio. 

Section 2. Vacancies in the board of direc 
tors, occuring during the year, shall be fillec, 
for the unexpired term by a majority vote 0} 
the remaining directors (whether or not suf 
ficient in number to» constitute a quorum) a 
any special meeting called for that purpose 
or at any regular meeting of the board. It 
filling vacancies so occurring district represen 
tation shall be maintained. 

Section 3. The board of directors maj 
adopt such rules and regulations for the con 
duct of their meet 
ings and manage 
ment of the affair; 
of the corporatio: 
as they may deen 
proper, not incon 
sistent with the law 
of the State of Ney 
York or these by 
laws. 

Section 4. Reg’ 
ular meetings of th 
board of director, 
shall be held at sucel 
hour and place a 
the directors may b: 
resolution specify o1 
the Saturday pre 
ceding the fourtl 
Thursday of April 
or on the day im 
mediately succeedin; 
the adjournment of the annual meeting of th’ 
stockholders, and on the Tuesday preceding th 
first. Wednesday of October. If any one o 
said days be a legal holiday, then the meetin) 
shall be held on the next succeeding day no 
a legal holiday. : 

Section 5. Special meetings of the boari| 
of directors shall be held whenever called b 
the president or by not less than three of th 
directors for the time being in office. 

Section 6. Directors may hold their mee 
ings, have an office and keep books of the com 
pany, except as otherwise may be provided b 
law, at the office of the company, in the City 0 
New York, or at such other place or place 
as the board from time to time by resolutio; 
may determine. 

Section 7. No notice shall be required fo 
any regular meeting of the board.. Fifteen days 
notice of each special meeting of the boar 
shall be given by mailing the same to eac 
director, which notice shall specify the time 
place and purpose of the meeting. 

Section 8. Seven directors shall constitut 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but i 
at any meeting of the board there be less thai 
a quorum present a majority of those presen 
may adjourn the meeting from time to time. | 


PauLt PatTTERSON 
Member-at-Large 


Articie III. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Section 1. The’ board of directors, by aj 
affirmative vote of a. majority. of the . whol 
board, may appoint from among their num’ 
ber.an executive committee of three or more 
of whom a majority shall constitute a quorum 
Whenever‘ the board of directors is not i 
session such committee shall» have and ma 
exercise any and all powers of the board o 
directors, including the power to cause th 
seal of the corporation to be affixed to a! 
papers that may require it. The term of offic 
of each member of said committee shall con 
tinue until the expiration of his term as direc! 
tor and until his successor shall be elected. 


Articte IY. 


OFFICERS, 


f Section 1. The board of directors, iil 
iately after the annual meeting, shall choos’ 
one of their number by a majority vote to b| 
president, and they shall also appoint a vice; 
president, secretary and treasurer. Each o 
such officers shall serve for the térm of on) 
year, and until his successor is chosen 0} 
appointed. The directors or executive com! 
mittee may appoint or.employ such other of 
ficers, representatives and employees and witl| 
such duties as they may deem advisable. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


call 
be 
ee 


Wide World Photo 

Adolph S. Ochs, M. A. It is by no means rare for American Universities to grant degrees 
for knowledge for work in the Arts, Science, or Statesmanship, but rarely do our great 
Universities confer Master of Arts as an honorary degree. It is, therefore, worthy of 
special note that Yale University this year called Mr. Ochs to New Haven to give him 
this degree, not, as we remarked before, for ary specific knowledge in a given subject, 
but because he is the maker of a great newspaper. We believe this is the first time 
constructive work of this kind has been so highly honored. The man at his right is 
Major Julius Ochs Adler, also of the New York Times. 


Nix, there was no fire, just a convention of the insurance advertising men and the 
photographer ‘‘sneaked” up on this group and here is the result. Left to right (below), 
C. I. Hitchcock, editor of the Insurance Field, Louisville; Clarence Axman, editor of the 
Eastern Underwriter; E. L. Sullivan, Advertising Manager Home Insurance Company; 
C. S. S. Miller, Advertising Manager North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
and C. M. Cartwright, editor National Underwriter, Chicago. 


Photo by P. & A. 

They stand on the edge of the world’s greatest political volcano, but nobedy seems down- 
hearted. Roger Ames Burr, former Chicago newspaper man, with Mrs. Burr, their 13-year- 
old daughter and 7-year-old son, have just arrived in Riga, the first American family to 
traverse Russia from the Pacific to the Baltic. A welcome committee of two newspaper 
men greeted Burr and his family at Riga. We have James Howe, of the Associated 
Press, at the extreme left, and Otis Peabody Swift, formerly of the New York Evening 
World and now of the Chicago Tribune Foreign Service, extreme right. 


Daughter graduated with distinction and father’s overjoyed. The remark was umnecessary, 
the picture below speaks for itself. We have Dr. Edwin F. Gay, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, who delivered the commencement address at Radcliffe this year, and 
with him Miss Margaret Randolph Gay, member of the graduating class. 


Phote by Keystone 
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HEARST 


N. °Y¥. STATE INVASION 


Editor 
TOPIC 


AT ASSOCIATED DAILIES SESSION 


Publishers in Nine Cities Report Propositions for New Sunday 
Editions by “‘W. R.,’”” Who Seeks 5,000,000 Circulation 
for Sunday American, It Is Stated 


. By JOHN F. 


REDMOND 


Special Correspondent of Epviror & PUBLISHER 


Ga N. Y., June 26.—One of 
William R. Hearst’s chief executives 
was quoted, at the semi-annual meeting 
of the New 
York Associated 
Dailies held here 
today, as stating 
that the real rea- 
son for Mr. 
Hearst’s _ enter- 
ing the up-state 
field is to build 
up a five million 
circulation for 
his Sunday Am- 


erican magazine 

and other special 

: SiereMal anus.) mas e= 

ee ee, sides Rochester, 
Denies where a new 

Hearst Sunday 


newspaper started this week, prosposi- 
tions to local publishers to publish Sun- 
day editions and circulate them - in 
conjunction with the Hearst Sunday 
American, have been made in Syracuse, 
Utica, Jamestown, Geneva, Poughkeep- 
sie, Newburgh, Middletown, Olean and 
Elmira, according to reports made to the 
association by members. 

Syracuse is to be the next point of 
operation, from all indications. If no 
local publisher will enter into the propo- 
sition of Mr. Hearst on a co-operative 
basis, in all probability he will go ahead 
independently with his own plant in that 
city, as he has done in Rochester. 

The Hearst executive at the meeting 
was also quoted as saying that Mr. 
Hearst intends making the Rochester 
American a daily paper as soon as pos- 
sible. He is certain that the 5,000,000 
circulation mark can be reached, and 
perhaps 10,000,000 throughout the coun- 
try, through co-operative distribution 
with the country press. However, noth- 
ing definite was mentioned in the way of 
plans outside of what is actually known 
in New York State. 

The same process is also being dis- 
cussed with reference to obtaining wider 
circulation for the Saturday special sec- 
tions of the New York Evening Journal. 
The master mind in the plan is said to 
be Arthur Brisbane. 

The association passed a resolution to 
the effect that all members will write 
to their Representatives and Senators in 
Washington voicing their endorsement of 
the Kelly Bill, which proposes to reduce 
the zone postal rates’ on second-class 
mail. 

Rapid growth of the chain store move- 
ment was reported from practically all 


cities represented in the association, 
principally grocery stores and _ shoe 
stores. In most places, however, they 


are not advertisers to any great extent. 
In such cases, though, publishers report- 
ed that the new competition awakened 
local merchants to the necessity of be- 
coming more active and that by this 
means the chain stores have been real 
developers of new advertisers. - he 
steady expansion of the Atlantic & 
Pacific grocery stores was particularly 
commented on, but to date this firm does 
not advertise. 

Members reported that the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, which has been 
endeavoring to place advertising direct 
and collect the 15 per cent commission 
usually allowed advertising agencies, has 
begun to place its advertising through 
Critchfield & Co. Chicago, in cases 
where the commission is refused. Very 
few publishers reported having done 
business with the Firestone Company 
direct. Many of those declining continue 
to carry the business without interrup- 
tion. 

Several of the members expressed a 
desire to form combinations with other 


members in employing an advertising 
specialist to go out into their cities and 
territories and talk advertising—not sell 
any particular paper, but go among the 
business people and educate them in how 
to use paid space in local papers. Re- 
ports were that some years ago this 
practice was followed by some of the 
members with very good results. It was 
stated that the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association is considering employing sev- 
eral such specialists for local papers, but 
so far nothing has been done about it. 
Capt. C. K. Walbridge of the Saratoga 
Springs Saratogian and Sun, expressed 
a desire to get into touch with some 
competent and well recommended adver- 
tising man to discuss the matter with the 
view of making a possible group ar- 
rangement with other Associated Dailies 
members. 

In the discussion of the installation 
of classified systems now being offered 
by certain firms the opinion seemed to 
be that they are too expensive for small- 
er papers. The systems are fine, it was 
stated by several of the users, and while 
some new business had been created, and 
in some cases circulation ‘somewhat en- 
larged, the expense is considerably more 
than the revenue derived. 

The practice of some publishers in 
giving outside specialty men commis- 
sions ranging from 50 per cent to 90 per 
cent on “stunt” advertising they handle 
was vigorously disapproved. The maxi- 
mum figure considered proper is 50 per 
cent. 

Picture pages, purchased in mat form, 
are very handy things, according to a 
number of publishers using them. They 


very often serve as good “filler” and - 


are especially useful in catching early 
mail editions. Rotogravure picture sec- 
tions do not pay small papers, was the 
general verdict. 

A growing tendency to allow route 
boys cash commissions for obtaining new 
subscribers was evident from the dis- 
cussion on this subject. Commissions 
granted range all the way from 25 cents 
to 50 cents per new order for three 
months or more. 

No member reported having gone back 
to “returns.” A number of them stated, 
however, that they have hard fights on 
their hands with larger city papers, com- 
ing into their territories, which do 
allow returns and make things decidedly 


time. 


political gossip in Albany. 


As Mr. Hearst can put his New York City papers into Albany within three 
hours after publication and has a large market for them there, and as the 
Times-Union has been one of the newspapers supporting his boom for the 
gubernatorial nomination, politicians can see little reason for its purchase 
as a part of Mr. Hearst’s projected New York State chain. 
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REPORT HEARST OWNS ALBANY PAPER 
“PREMATURE,” SAYS CONNERS 


EWSPAPER and political circles of New York State were agitated Wed- 

nesday morning by a statement given out at the political headquarters of 
William R. Hearst in New York City that he had purchased the Albany Times- 
Union, for many years owned and edited by former Governor Martin H. 
Glynn. The report was generally scouted by politicians and was denied by 
New York attorneys for Mr. Glynn, who is in Ireland with Mrs. Glynn, and 
it was finally stated by William J. Conners, proprietor of the Buffalo Courier 
and Enquirer, Mr. Hearst’s political manager, that the report “may have been 
premature,” but that the transfer would take place eventually. 

First announcements had it that the deal was concluded before Mr. Hearst 
sailed for Europe a month ago, but that no publicity had been given at the 
No purchase price was made public. 
taken place in the policy or the staff of the Times-Union in that period, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER learns, and the story is generally ignored as idle 
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unpleasant. One member who said he 
did not consider the practice as allowing 
“returns,” said he was able to increase 
the circulation of his newspaper nearly 
200 per day by going around to dealers 
and agents in a car at the close of each 
day with left-over papers and leaving 
with them a few extra copies over their 
regular order. The idea is to encour- 
age the dealers to sell the extra copies. 
If they do not these*extras are taken 
back the following morning and are very 
useful to the newspaper as file copies. 
The result has been that the dealers 
return comparatively few of the extras. 
They actually sell them and soon increase 
their regular orders. This member em- 
phasized, however, that copies regularly 
ordered are not returnable—only the 
extras. 

A tendency to check more carefully 
billing on all advertisements was report- 
ed in the discussion on this subject. 

The average salaries paid reporters, 
as stated by members, is $13.25 for 
“cubs” and $36 for full-fledged reporters. 
In individual figures they ranged from 
$12 to $45. 

Quite a number of members, it de- 
veloped, continue to guarantee circula- 
tion in advertising contracts. Very few 
reported ever having been called wpon 
to rebate for shortage. Most play safe 
by guaranteeing a figure well below 
their A. B. C. reports. One publisher, 
who had been forced to pay a rebate, 
has appropriately revised his contract to 
the effect that advertisers demanding 
shortage rebates shall pay extra for any 
circulation in excess of the guaranteed 
figure. He reported a marked disinclina- 
tion to demand guarantees on such a 
condition. 

Lack of standards was 
reports on how members measure ad- 
vertisements. There were about as 
many who figure “cut-off rule to cut off 
rule” as those who measure from “type 
to type.” The desire of the advertiser 
seemed to be about the only element en- 
tering into the method used. 

Prices of dry, mats now range from 
16 cents foreign to 18 cents for the 
American product. The latter, the 
Wood Flong, is liked by many because 
of its greater shrinkage. Very satisfac- 
tory results, however, were reported 
with the German and English mats, the 
newest of the latter being the Dixon mat, 
made in Liverpool and sold at present 
for approximately 16 cents, including im- 
port duty and all costs of delivery to 
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noted in the 


publishers’ office. The German “Flexi- 
deal” and another foreign mat, the 
“Premier,” are also obtainable at 16 
cents. 


It is probable that the association will 
adopt a standard of practice for adver- 
tiser service, as the result of the 
constantly increasing demands made on 
members for co-operation by advertisers. 
Some publishers charge for all service 
and others give it in limitless quantity. 


No changes of any moment have 


The greatest service demands come from | 
smaller advertisers, according to reports 
presented. It was the opinion of some 
members that a code of service would 
be impossible to live up to in small 
towns, where so much depends on com- 
petitive conditions. These felt that if! 
such a code were adopted it would re- 
quire getting all competitors to agree to 
it also or nothing could be done. 

The advisability of adopting a stand-| 
ard editorial department style sheet | 


} 


capitalization and punctuation was dis- 
cussed, but did not meet with much! 
favor. Most of those expressing an 
opinion felt that a newspaper’s individ. | 
uality is one of its most valuable pe | 

Wireless telephone receiving outfits) 
are of no value to newspapers as 4a 
means of gathering news, in the minds 
of association members, a number Of| 
whom have tried them. The general) 
opinion was that newspapers have gone) 
“radio crazy’ and are getting little or| 
no results: from the space they are giy-| 
ing each day to programs and radio) 
mechanical departments. : 

The Newburgh News, however, was) 
one paper that didn’t agree with the ma-| 
jority opinion. Frederick H. Keefe, its| 
business manager, said he had been able’ 
to build up considerable good will and 
advertising for his paper through a ra- 
dio broadcasting station which the News 
operates itself. It gives a regular daily 
program of three periods each. Its mu- 
sical program is operated in conjunction 
with the local talking: machine dealers, 
Each make of talking’ machine record 
has a day on the program—one day 1s 
Victor Day, another is Columbia Day, 
another is Brunswick Day, etc. An- 
nouncement is made ‘of the program 
each day in the News. Other’ parts of 
the News program is. put on likewise 
with little or no cost to the paper. Fea- 
tures include talks to women. by well 
known speakers, social’ entertainment, 
bed time stories, etc. No trouble at all 
is experienced. in getting local talent 
gratis, according to” Mr. Keefe. His 
station is the only one between: Newark, 
N. J., and Schenectady, N. Y., and the 
fame of the News has been spread for 
hundreds of miles around. -Complimen- 
tary letters are received daily from as 
far away as Watertown, N. Y., New 
York City and distant parts of Long 
Island from radio enthusiasts. who pick 
up the News program, although no ef 
fort is ever made to reach that distance. 
About a quarter of a daily page of local 
advertising has been develoned for. the 
News, and Mr. Keefe considers it well 
worth while. His station is not used 
for news gathering. 

While direct radio advertising is pro- 
hibited by the Government in licenses 
for broadcasting stations, Mr. Keefe said 
advertising in indirect publicity is be- 
coming evident. For instance lectures 
by the Colgate Company on care of the 
teeth and concerts by the Colgate band 
are among the nevrest features of daily 
radio programs. He pointed otit, t00, 
that the American Telephone & Tele 
graph Company is erecting the most 
powerful station in the country in New 
York City, which is to be leased om 
occasion and possibly will develop some) 
more new indirect advertising features. 

The joint legal rate committee of the 
Associated Dailies, the State Press As- 
sociation and the State Publishers) 
Association, of which Frederick HL. 
Keefe of the Newburgh News is secre- 
tary, reported that it intends introducing 
again, at the next session of the Legis-) 
lature, the Brundage Bill, which has the} 
approval of Governor Miller, to amend) 
the civil practice, the legislative law,| 
publishers officers law and surrogates 
court act. in relation to the fees of print 
ers, as follows: (matter in italics 18 
new; matter in brackets is old law 10) 
be omitted) : 


Section 1, Section fifteen hundred and fifty: 
one of the civil practice act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


§ 1551. Frees or Printers. Except as other-| 
wise specially prescribed by law, the proprietor) 
of a newspaper is entitled for publishing sum) 
mons, notice, order or other advertisement, re) 
quired by law to be published, Tother than the) 
session laws, for each inch of agate twenty-| 
nine ems to the line, to seventy-five cents for 
the first insertion and fifty cents for each sub-) 
sequent insertion. In counties conta 
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CRIME A SMALL PART OF DAILY NEWS 
PROF. ADAMS TELLS NEW YORKERS 


‘Only a Little Over 4 Per Cent 


of June Space in Three New 


York Dailies; Less in Country Press—Blossom New 
Press Association President 


(Special to Epiror 


IYATSKILL, N. Y., June 28—Critics 
4 of the American newspapers who 
lecry “‘the vast amount of crime news 
hat is being printed daily,” blaming it 
or bad moral conditions in the country, 
‘lo not know what they are talking about, 
\ecording to Prof. Bristow Adams of 
he New York State College of Agri- 
ulture in addressing. the annual conven- 
ion of the New York State Press Asso- 
siation Wednesday. In the course of 
jutlining the amount of farm news car- 
ied by newspapers of New York State, 
»*rof. Adams developed statistics on New 
fork City newspapers, and state cities of 
he second and third class as showing 
hat the amount of space given to crime 
iews as compared with other classifica- 
ions of news, stands seventh in volume 
ya list of 13 groups. The news groups 
“xceeding it in volume of space are: 
3usiness and finance, sports, foreign, 
ducation, Government and politics, and 
abor. 
| In three New York City papers— 
fimes, World and Tribune—whose use 
ff space was analyzed by Prof. Adams, 
rime news printed during the month 
nding June 24, in which: the Ward 
ase and other criminal cases were 
‘t their highest peak of interest, an 
werage of only a little over four per cent 
# total reading matter was devoted to 
ews of all kinds of crime combined. 
Away from New York City the amount 
f£ crime news diminished to almost noth- 
ag, Prof. Adams’ figures showed. 
Professor Adams presented a tabula- 
ion which is reproduced on this page, 
thowing the result of his analysis cov- 
‘ring 13 groups of news classification 
magazine and feature sections of Sun- 
ay papers are not included in the tabu- 
ation) : 
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ae and Germany have been to the 
ore.” 

Prof. Adams attributed the belief that 
crime news is predominating in the 
newspapers to the general reader’s state 
of mind which runs to the human nature 
side of news rather than to other kinds 
of matter. He said he, himself, was 
greatly surprised to find the result he 
did. 

As to farm news, Prof. Adams said 
the newspapers are giving a nearly 100 
per cent adequate service to their read- 
ers. He suggested that perhaps a little 
less of the technical side be given and 
more about the personal and_ social 
angles of farm life in the newspaper’s 
own locality be printed. He said, too, 
that farmers need to be educated to read 
in the news that is of most interest to 
them as their life has come to combine 
all social and business interests. 

Officers of the press association were 
elected as follows: President, Peter A. 
Blossom, Brockport Republic; vice- 
presidents, John W. Baker, Ithaca 
Journal-News; M. V. Atwood, Groton 
Journal-Courier; Henri M. Hall, James- 
town Journal; E. M. Perkins, Leroy 
Gazette-News; Thomas J. Blain, Port 
Chester Item; secretary-treasurer, Elias 
Vair, Waterloo News. 

A resolution ‘was adopted endorsing 
the Empire State School of Printing, 
which has just been established in Ithaca 
by the New York State Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

Arthur Brisbane and Herbert J. Kauf- 
man were the speakers at the annual 
banquet held Wednesday evening. 

Speaking on “More and Better Ad- 
vertising,” John F. Rolfe of the Corn- 
ing Evening Leader said the greatest 
fault with the country paper, whether it 
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support of the publishers of weekly 
papers of the state in the way of sending 
pupils there to be educated in the print- 
ing trades. He said the school was 
neither a linotype school nor a training 
school for strikebreakers, as has ap- 
parently been taken for granted by some 
publishers. “The school has been started 
to provide a general printing education,” 
Mr. Kellogg said. “It provides an ele- 
mentary and graduating course in the 
fundamentals of printing—at the case, 
the study of typography, press work and 
linotype work—and no pupil can take 
the linotype course until he has been 
thoroughly grounded in the stages of the 
trade leading up to machine composition. 
The course covers a period of six 
months, in which time by intensive in- 
struction and practical work under the 
direction of the most expert printing 
teachers obtainable, we feel we can turn 
out young men and women who are at 
least the equal of apprentices who have 
spent two years in the printing office 
alone. 

Mr. Kellogg said he believes the Em- 
pire State School is the only institution 
of its kind in the United States which 
aims to give all around printing edu- 
cation, The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the United Typothete 
Schools train printers more for execu- 
tive positions, while other schools teach 
only machine composition, he said. The 
members of the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association have pledged finan- 
cial support to the school to the extent 
of $10,000 for its first year. Tuition 
fees are $25 per month, and $10 during 
the last three months, in the linotype 
course, for the use of the machines. The 
capacity of the school is 26 pupils. It 
has just started with five. Applications 
for enrollment are now receivable. 

Wallace Odell of the Tarrytown Daily 
News, retiring president, acted as chair- 
man of the meeting, with Elias Vair of 
the Waterloo News, secretary. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Edward Percy Howard of the Publish- 
ers’ Autocaster Company, New York, 
on “Building a Country Newspaper” ; 
R. T. Patten of the Skowhegan (Me.) 
Independent-Reporter, on “Ways and 
Means in a Country Weekly and Job 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECT MATTER IN DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF NEW YORK STATE 


3usiness and 
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Deaths and 
Disasters Courts 


Miscel- Agri- 
Liquor Society laneous cultural 


4% 3% 2% 2% 14% 1 
3 2 1% 3% 3 2% 
3% 1% 2% 0% 7 1%4 
4% 2% 1% 84 3 5% 
3% 0% 1% 8 2 9 


He gave the following explanation: 

“The figures are in percentages, in re- 
ation to all text, exclusive of advertis- 
ag. Education includes all church mat- 
ars, as spiritual education; death and 
jisaster includes obituaries, and every- 
hing is counted in the place where it be- 
ngs, including editorials, cartoons, and 
yen comic strips, where they could be 
lassified. 

“The figures represent a month, the 
gost recent month, up to and including 
vaturday, June 24; though not all papers 
‘re included. During one week the 
‘apers of Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
ay were taken, and during the alternat- 
ag week, the papers of Tuesday, Thurs- 
ay and Saturday. Sunday papers were 
xcluded, because their magazine sec- 
‘ons, illustrated supplements, comic 
eets and the like, are likely to upset 
ne proportions of the general ‘run of 
he news.’ They are, through special 
ticles and critiques, largely matters of 
pinion rather than records of. facts. 
“During the month taken, because of 
‘ommencements and the like, educational 
ews may show a higher average than 
or the year round, but for the period 
iven the figures are comparable as to 
ne various types of papers. It should 
lso be realized that in this period the 
Vard case, the coal strike outrages, and 
preign questions momentous in Ireland, 


be a daily or a weekly, is that it neglects 
selling its own field, letting outside 
“stunt” promoters sell all sorts of sign 
and novelty advertising to local mer- 
chants when that advertising should be 
in the local paper. He said the country 
publisher who really wants to make a 
success of his business must put himself 
in the state of mind to see that every 
person in the community has something 
to advertise and convince him of it. 
“Every person you meet in the streets of 
your home town is a potential adver- 
tiser,’ said Mr. Rolfe. “Just try, in 
your mind, to fit an ad on each one. 
You will soon be convinced of it your- 


self. Then you can convince the pros- 
pect. It will work more often than it 
will fail. Approach the advertiser, too, 


in a way that will make him see that you 
are doing him a service in opening the 
way for him to create new _ business, 
rather and have him look upon the mat- 
ter as doing you a favor by placing ad- 
vertising with your paper. This prac- 


tice has worked splendidly in Corning: 


and it will work just as well for any 
other publisher who has confidence in his 
own paper.” 

The aims and purposes of the new 
Empire State School of Printing, at 
Ithaca, which has just been started by 
the New York State Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, were explaingd by Ross W. 
Kellogg, its director. He asked the 


Printing Office’; E. R. Eastman, of the 
Dairymen’s League News on “The Far- 
mer and His Newspaper’; James 
Wright Brown, of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
on “The Newspaper Industry.” 

A personal sidelight of the conven- 
tion was the renewing of many old ac- 
quaintanceships by A. W. Fell, now prin- 
cipal owner of the Hudson Republican, 
who recently returned to the journalistic 
field in his native state after many years’ 
absence. Mr. Fell and E, M. Perkins of 
the Leroy Gazette-News thus met for the 
first time in twenty-nine years. When 
they last saw one another Mr. Fell was 
an instructor in an academy in the vicin- 
ity of Leroy, Perkins was a youngster 
learning the printing business and Mrs. 
Perkins was one of Mr. Fell’s pupils. 

The executive committee was elected as 
follows: Chairman, F. A. Merriam, 
Mount Vernon Argus; Fay ‘C. Parsons, 
Cortland Democrat; Frank L. Rogers, 
Gloversville Leader-Republican; Thomas 
H, Alvord, Livonia ‘Gazette, and the presi- 
dents of district associations, ex-officio. 

Resolutions were adopted commending 
the Kelly Bill for reduction of second- 
class postal charges and the work to- 
ward the same end by the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference. It was also resolved 
that the association communicate with 
photo-engravers throughout the state 
with a view of locating shops with rea- 
sonable price scales. 
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JERSEY WANTS SCHOOL 
FOR JOURNALISTS 


Press Association at Annual Meeting 


Plans September Conference at 


Rutgers—Bristor of Passaic 
Is President 


Establishment of a school of journal- 
ism at Rutgers’ College, New Bruns- 
wick, it is hoped, 
will follow a con- 
ference devoted 
entirely to news- 
paper problems 
on that campus 
inSeptember, 
plans for which 
were reported to 
the New Jersey 
Press Association 
at its 66th annual 
meeting at Poco- 
no Manor Inn, 
Pocono Summit, 
Pa, recently, 
by a committee of 
] the association. 
Fifty-seven members have indicated that 
they will attend or be represented in the 
conference and it is likely that more than 
100 will go to the New Brunswick con- 
ference. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, E. A. Bristor, Passaic 
Daily Herald; vice-president, John E, 
Clarey, Madison Eagle; secretary, John 
W. Clift, Summit Herald: treasurer, W. 
B. R. Mason, Bound Brook Chronicle: 
executive committee, William B. Bryant, 
Paterson Press-Guardian: Edmund H. 
Carpenter, Woodbury Democrat: Eugene 
W. Farrell, Newark Evening News; R. 
E. Lent, Passaic Evening News; J. W. 
Naylor, Allentown Messenger; and F, A, 
Robertson, Washington Star, 


Friday evening group conferences were 
held, one for dailies conducted by Wil- 
liam B. Bryant of Paterson, and one for 
weeklies conducted by President John W. 
Naylor of Allentown. Round table dis- 
cussions were the plan at the evening 
session, 

Friday morning the annual meeting of 
the association was held, with over 140 
members of the association and their 
families present. Secretary John W. 
Clift reported a net gain in membership 
during the year of 24, making the asso- 
ciation’s roster 185, the largest in its his- 
tory. An interesting paper on adver- 
tising rates and business methods on a 
weekly newspaper was read by F. A. 
Robertson of the Washington Star, an 
outstanding weekly paper of the state. 

_ Cost systems and income tax account- 
ing were discussed by Edmund A. 
Walker, and following a conference of 
weekly papers, a co-operative plan was 
adopted which will give the weeklies the 
benefit of a standard cost and income tax 
system to be introduced and supervised 
by Mr. Walker in the offices of co-oper- 
ating papers. These papers, on a stand- 
ard basis, will be able to compare costs 
with papers of similar circulations and 
conditions, as is now done by the large 
dailies of the state. ‘ ) 

Other matters discussed were the 
building for newspapers at the Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial in 1926, a national 
co-operative country press association for 
the solicitation of national advertising and 
the Kelly postal rate bill now before 
Congress. 

Sunday evening the annual religious 
service of the association was held with 
Rey. Dr. John Handley of Ocean City, 
chaplain, delivering the sermon, and spe- 
cial music by the three representatives of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company who 
were present—Messrs, Gruman, Parks 
and Manifold. 

Hon. Arthur N. Pierson of Westfield, 
dean of the New Jersey Assembly, ad- 
dressed the annual banquet of the associ- 
ation Saturday evening on the $40,000,000 
road bond issue to be voted on next No- 
vember, The other speaker was Rev 
William T. Boult of Bound Brook. 
whose subject was “The Press and the 
Men Who Make It.” 


E, A. Bristor 
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AN DIEGO, Cal., June 29.—Two 


outstanding features of the program 
of the 19th annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Associ- 
ation held here this week have been the 
value of the better business bureaus to 
merchants and patrons alike and the 
necessity of making retail advertising an 
economically efficient service in the field 
of distribution. 


The new president is Thomas M. R. 
Keane, advertising and sales manager of 
Culbertson’s store, Spokane. 


Other officers are: Regional vice-presi- 
dents, John Connell, Tacoma; Frank 
Beckman, Spokane; W. S. Kirkpatrick, 
Portland; Lon Cleveland, Modesto; and 
Bert Butterworth, Los Angeles. Secre- 
tary, Kenneth W. Hood, Tacoma. 


The next convention goes to Spokane. 
Pacific Coast Association now includes 
18 clubs with 3,115 members. 


The convention opened with an inspira- 
tional meeting Sunday afternoon at the 
open-air Organ Pavilion, the main ad- 
dress being that of President Von Klein- 
smid of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia on “Dynamic Forces of the New 
Day.” He declared the present-day mul- 
tiplicity of organizations imbued with 
the spirit of co-operation must result in 
a better understanding among all classes 
and concentration of effort toward the 
good of all. 

General sessions opened Monday morn- 
ing at the Municipal Auditorium in Bal- 
boa Park, with about 400 present. Pres- 
ident Morse of the San Diego Club ex- 
tended welcome to the visitors. Rollin 
C. Ayres of San Francisco, president of 
the Coast Association, was in the chair. 

Specially interesting was a talk by 
Franklin Bell, in charge of advertising 
for “Sun Maid” raisins, who told the 
story of the five-cent raisin package 
which had. solved the problem confront- 
ing growers who had surplus stocks. A 
campaign was inaugurated to popularize 
raisin bread and cake, but this did not 
meet the necessities of the case and the 
idea of placing small packages of raisins 
on the market as a confection was con- 
ceived and carried out with wonderful 
success. Expense of advertising was 
small and yet saved growers from severe 
losses. é 

Co-operative marketing, making possi- 
ble large expenditures for advertising as 
a means of solving the problem of dis- 
posal of increased products of factory 
and soil on the Pacific Coast was dis- 
cussed by Don Francisco of Lord & 
Thomas, Los Angeles. ; 

San Diego’s plan of advertising the 
community’s attractions to the world was 
a subject of much interest, as explained 
by O. W. Cotton and Carl H. Heilbron, 
active workers in the local organization. 
The follow-up letter system was €x- 
plained by T. G. Armstrong, office man- 
ager. 

Irvin Engler, publicity manager of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, de- 
tailed the publicity campaign incidental 
to the “Days of Forty-nine” celebration 
just held. 

C. H. Woolley, 
set Magazine, spoke on 
Community Advertising.” x 

A paper on “Selling Communities to 
the Public.’ by Dwight W. Jennings, 
Los Angeles, was awarded a trophy of- 
fered by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of that city for the best talk on this line. 
Carl H. Brockhagen, advertising mana- 
ger of the Oakland Post-Enquirer, re- 
ceived a cup for the best three-minute 
talk on the value of the advertising club 
to the community. 

Alexander F. Bowers, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Los Angeles Times, 


vice-president of Sun- 
“Sidelights of 
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MORE EFFICIENT RETAIL ADVERTISING 
PACIFIC COAST CLUB’S AIM 


Better Business Bureaus and Store Managers’ Sessions Centers 
on 19th Convention at San Diego—T. M. R. Keane 
of Spokane Next President 


Telegraph to Eptror & PuBLisHER) 


urged hearty co-operation between news- 
paper advertising departments and better 
business bureaus as essential for best re- 
sults in cleaning up the evil of misrep- 
resentation on the part of some adver- 
tisers. He declared that most newspapers 
throughout the country now use extreme 
care regarding the character of adver- 
tising allowed in their columns, 


A novel feature was presented by El- 
liott M. Epsteen of San Francisco, who 
demonstrated the jury system followed 
by his better business bureau in trying 
a merchant charged with false advertis- 
ing and showing him the advantages of 
using only truthful publicity in the con- 
duct of his business, 


F, P. Tibbetts, better business bureau 
manager of the Portland Ad Club, ex- 
plained the shopping service carried on 
by his bureau under which a number of 
paid operatives visit all lines of stores 
and make careful observation of services 
rendered and class of goods sold as com- 
pared with advertisements. The mer- 
chants who contribute to the expenses 
of the bureau are furnished copies of 
these confidential reports, 


In the retail advertisers’ section, with 
Lulu E. Eckels, advertising manager of 
‘Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, as chairman, 
Kate Brew Vaughn, director of the 
household economics department of the 
Los Angeles Express, discussed women’s 
sentimental interest in merchandising, 
bringing out the fact that the human siae 
of marketing appeals to women buyers 
and that they are more apt to patronize 
stores where friendly sympathetic inter- 
est is shown in their problems. 


W. H. Strong, advertising manager of 
Marston’s, San Diego, urged study of 
the principles of psychology for adver- 
tisement writers and merchants, thus en- 
abling them to place themselves in the 
mental attitude of buyers. 

Plans were discussed for the forma- 
tion of an Association of Pacific Coast 
Retail Advertisers to standardize meth- 
ods and policy and economize in market- 
ing standard articles through advertising, 

In the convention parade the Hamilton 
Trophy went to Fresno for the best dis- 
play characteristic of the communities 
competing. 

Major William T. Morgan of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools in 
discussing the subject of making sales- 
people think in advertising terms, urged 
that store managers and advertising 
writers consult the sales force relative to 
the text of advertisements and accept 
constructive criticism. 

Various better business bureaus told of 
work performed in squelching fraudulent 
promotion and stock advertising in their 
cities. 

Exhibits by clubs and printers of the 
Coast are said to be the largest ever 
gathered for a convention of this kind, 
occupying approximately 20,000 square 
feet. 


OPEN SHOP IN LANSING? 


Both Papers Threaten Lockout July 1 
Unless Printers Meet Terms 


Lansine, Mich:, June 28—Composing 
rooms of both iocal daily newspapers, 
the State Journal and the Lansing Capi- 
tal News, will become “open shops” 
after July 1 unless ultimatums of the 
publishers to the union men in their em- 
ploy are withdrawn or their terms soft- 
ened before that time. Preparations are 
now being made by the managements of 
both papers to put on non-union printers 
Saturday morning, when the proposed 
lock-out is scheduled to take effect. 

The decision of the publishers came 
last week when, after the final date for 
the signing of the annual contract, June 


21, the union refused to consider the 
terms offered. Charles N. Halsted, 
president of the State Journal Company, 
at that time posted a notice to the effect 
that no further negotiations would be 
attempted with the unions, and a similar 
statement was issued by Bert N. Garstin, 
president of the Lansing Capital News 
Company, to his printers. Both publish- 
ers immediately went to Chicago in 
search of non-union printers, They re- 
turned early this week with the word 
that they would be able to change their 
plants to an independent basis without 
trouble. 

The rock on which publishers and 
unions split was a proposed lengthening 
of the working day from seven and a 
half hours, the present day basis, to eight 
hours. One proposal offered an eight- 
hour day and approximately a 15 per 
cent reduction in wages in definite con- 
tract form and the other offered an eight- 
hour day and a continuance of the pres- 
ent wage scale on a temporary basis 
without a specific contract. The union 
refused both offers and served notice 
that unless better terms were given them 
they would strike. 

The union men affected by the lock- 
out include the foremen of both papers’ 
composing rooms, about 30  linotype 
operators, and over a score of make-up 
men, ad-men, proof-readers, ete. The 
pressmen and stereotypers will not be af- 
fected, it is thought. 


GUS OEHM GOES TO BERLIN 


Will Be Staff Correspondent of United 


Press 


Gus Oehm, accompanied by Mrs. 
Oehm, sailed on the La Touraine for 
Havre recently to go to London and 
thence to Berlin to act as staff corres- 
pondent for the United Press. 

Mr, Oehm began newspaper work in 
1916 as political reporter to the St. Louis 
Republic. In 1917 he became managing 
editor of the Harrisburg (Ill.) Daily 
Register and was also graduated from 
the University of St. Louis with the 
degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of journalism. Soon he joined the United 
Press Association’s Chicago bureau staff 
and has been with the U. P. in New 
York for nearly-5 years with the excep- 
tion of a year and a half spent in the 
army, during which he went overseas. 


TRADE NEWS BY RADIO 


Dept. of Commerce Will Broadcast to 
Boston and Baltimore Meetings 


Tests of the feasibility of sending 
foreign trade news by radiophone will 
be made by the Department of Com- 
merce, July 11 and 12, and the practice 
will be made permanent if the tests are 
successful. 

On those dates two gatherings of busi- 
ness men will be held at Boston and 
Baltimore; the exposition of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association 
at Boston and import and export ex- 
position at Baltimore. Arrangements 
have been made by the Commerce De- 
partment with the Navy for use of the 
Arlington radio station to send to the 
meetings the latest cabled news of for- 
eign markets and trade opportunties re- 
ceived by the bureau of foreign commerce 
by the Department. The time of broad- 
casting the news will be 8 P. M. Eastern 
Standard time on the two days; the 
station Arlington (NAA) and the wave 
length 2,650 meters. 


Engineers a Bike Day 


Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Evening American July 1 will be “Bike 
Day” in Chicago. The newspaper has 
published several articles urging men, 
women and boys to “get out their old 
bicycles and get in the contest.” Prizes 
are to be given by a number of bicycle 
concerns and the Chicago Evening Am- 
erican is to present the winner with a 
silver cup. The rewards will be decided 
on meritorious riding and decorated 
bicycles. Fred St. Onge, famous bike 
rider, will set the pace for the others. 


MAIL RATE CUT OFF 
FOR SIX MONTHS 


House Committee Defers Action o| 
Kelly Bill to Give Joint Postal 
Board Chance to Report Be- 


fore December 1 


WasHIncTON, D. C., June 28.—Actior 
on the Kelly amendment to the revenn 
act, providing for repeal of the last twe' 
increases in second class postal rates ha; 
been postponed for six months by the 
House Committee on Postoffices an¢ 
Postroads. Decision to forego considera. 
tion of the proposal, which is sponsore¢ 
by the American Publishers Conference 
and the publishing industry in general 
was reached at a meeting of the commit. 
tee Tuesday. 

The main objection to consideratior 
of the measure at this time by the com 
mittee was the excuse that it would bi 
unjust to the Joint Postal Commission 
composed of five members of the Hous; 
and five members of the Senate, to con 
sider any part of the postal rate questiot 
before the commission made its report 
The House Committee, however, ap 
proved a resolution offered by Mr. Kelly 
author of the rate reduction amendment 
calling for a report of the Joint Commis 
sion by December 1 next, which make; 
it obligatory upon the Commission « 
speed up weighings of various classe 
of mails. Five members of the Hous) 
Postal Committee are members of th 
Joint Commission and the decision o 
the committee to delay action was due t 
the influence of those members. 

The Joint Commission has on hand aj 
appropriation of $125,000 with which t 
conduct its inquiries into the postal rat 
situation and, it is understood, Hous 
and Senate leaders have served notice o} 
the members that it will be the last ap 
propriation granted for the purpose o 
making the investigation, as the commis 
sion already has spent hundreds o 
thousands of dollars without apparent re| 
sults. The six months allowed th 
commission to make the investigation i 
considered by the publishers as ampl 
time to make a thorough inquiry int 
second class rates and convince Con) 
gressmen of the contentions of the pub’ 
lishers that existing levies are wholl 
discriminatory. The publishers told th 
House committeemen that reports thu 
far filed by the commission were “ver 
indefinite,” and unless special instruction| 
were given the commission doubtles 
would take a year or two to complete th 
report. 

There was a distinct impression the 
both Republican and Democratic leader 
in Congress are fearful of having th 
postal rate question injected as a cam 
paign issue, particularly as there is 
tendency on the part of hitherto partisa 
newspapers to get away from supportin 
any parties. 

The postponement of the propose 
legislative relief is a distinct disappoini 
ment. to the entire publishing industm 
according to A. C. Pearson, nation: 
chairman of the American Publisher 
Conference. Mr. Pearson announced th 
conference will continue its headquarter 
in Washington and keep up the fight! 
until there is an equitable readjustmer 
of the postal charges on second-clas 
matter. 


Writing Special Song 


Ted Snyder, song composer, came t 
Chicago recently and immediately starte| 
work to compose a special Chicago Eve) 
ning American soldiérs’ bonus son! 
which will be completed in time to 
sung on Saturday. The newspaper af) 
nounces it is nearing achievement of if! 
aim of securing 1,000000 signatures o| 
the bonus petitions by June 15. 


Paper Entertains Newsies 


A hundred carriers and newsboys ¢ 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examine 
spent a day last week at Lagoon, a sum) 
mer resort, the guests of the newspé| 
per. Charles J. La Fleur, district cisj 
culation manager, had them in charge. | 
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PENNSLYVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


jeek This as Relief for Shortage of Compositors at Joint Con- 
vention Held in Harrisburg—J. G. Zook President of Edi- 
torial Association, and J. B. Spatz Heads Weeklies 


Condemnation of the cold-blooded mur- 
er of non-union workers in the Illinois 
joal fields was embodied in a resolution 
assed at the annual convention of the 
Yennsylvania Editorial Association and 
he Association of Pennsylvania Weekly 
Yewspapers during their joint session at 
dlarrisburg, June 19 and 20. The reso- 
ition furthermore called upon national 
nd state authorities to mete out the full 
unishment of the law and to exterminate 
ae Russian type of workers whose riot- 
ng has made a battleground of the mid- 
restern state. 

Other resolutions support the Sesqui- 
ventennial Celebration planned for 1925 
t Philadelphia, the Pittsburgh and Lake 
trie canal and other waterway projects, 
he legislation in Pennsylvania affecting 
ewspaper publishers, and sympathy for 
Wexander P. Moore, Pittsburgh pub- 
jsher and husband of the late Lillian 
tussell Moore. 

/ The joint session passed a resolution 
jrging the inclusion of a course in prac- 
ical printing at Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege as a means of helping relieve the 
erious shortage of hand type setters and 
jnotype operators. This proposition was 
aade to the trustees of the college last 
Jall by the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Editorial Association and 
t that time the trustees felt that such a 
jourse of study could not be offered by 
lhe college because of its limited facili- 
jies and meagre support. 

| John G. Zook, of the Lititz Express, 
was elected president of the association 
oor the ensuing year; H. L. Johnston, 
Altoona Mirror, lst vice-president; H. 
V.- Page, Philadelphia Legal Intelli- 
yencer, 2nd vice-president; J. F. Biddle, 
duntingdon Daily News, 3rd vice-presi- 
ent; M. S. Schock, Selinsgrove Times, 
ecretary-treasurer; D. M. Cresswell, 
state College, assistant secretary-treas- 
rer. Executive committee: J. H. Zer- 
vey, Pottsville Republican; C. N. An- 
lrews, Easton Free Press; W. L. Tay- 
pr, York Dispatch; Paul Eyerly, 
sloomsburg Press; J..S. Knepper, Car- 
jegie Signal-Item; George J. Campbell, 
ittsburgh Law Journal; Lea Lasher, 
.ebanon. 

| Strong addresses were delivered by 
fourtland Smith, of New York, right- 
and man to Will H. Hays in his motion 
jicture dictatorship, who spoke of the 
jemarkable inventions which he predicted 
vould revolutionize newspaper composi- 
jon through use of the radio;-Jarvis A. 
Vood, of N. W. Ayer & Son, who urged 
he importance of building up an adver- 
ising campaign for sticcess in business, 
nd President Thomas, of the State Col- 
ege. 

At the banquet a message of encour- 
gement and good wishes was read from 
?resident Harding, and from Arthur 
Srisbane. A radio program was ar- 
anged later through J. H. Zerbey, of 
Pottsville. 

The entire session of June 23, Friday, 
yas given over to an exchange of views 
md it was admitted by the publishers 
hat there has never been a more stlccess- 
ul convention from this standpoint in 
hat a round-table discussion offered 
very opportunity for a practical ex- 
hhange among the publishers. 

Mrs. Julia Hazard, of the Swarthmore 
Vews, and Estelle Thomas Steele, of the 
Mechanicsburg Journal, presented the 
yoman journalists’ ideas of their service 
9 the profession. 

| Messages of condolence were sent the 
lative of Harry Slep, one of the oldest 
‘ewspaper men in the country, who died 
everal weeks ago at his Altoona home. 


Weekly Association Meeting 


_ Meeting in separate convention the sec- 
ind day, June 20, after holding the first 
jay’s session with the Pennsylvania Edi- 
orial Association, the Pennsylvania 
Weeklies elected officers and listened to 


several short addresses by their mem- 
bers. 

John B. Spatz, of the Boyertown Dem- 
ocrat, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation; John 3B. Knepper, Carnegie 
Signal-Item, vice-president; Howard 
Reynolds, Quarryville Sun, secretary- 
treasurer, Executive committee: Charles 
Meredith, Quakertown Free Press; 
Charles M. Coles, Lykens Standard; D. 
S. Fry, Newport News; Walter L. San- 
born, Lansdale Reporter; G. Ross Eshle- 
man, Lancaster Law Review. 

At the opening session of the conven- 
tion held Friday morning, the association 
heard addresses by C. N. Andrews, of 
the Easton Free Press, president of the 
State Editorial Association; C. M. Coles, 
Lykens Standard, president of the 
Weekly Association; W. L. Taylor, York 
Dispatch, president of the Associated 
Dailies of Pennsylvania, and others. One 
of the keenest of the talks was that of 
H, W. Page, of the Philadelphia Legal 
Intelligencer, who spoke on “Newspaper 
Laws,’ and interpreted the manner in 
which the courts look at various phases 
of the law as it is applied to the profes- 
sion. 
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DITORS WANT PRINTING COURSE AT 


1922 


News, Mrs. Julia. R. Hazard; York Dis- 
patch, W. L. Taylor; Connoquenessing Valley 
News, John E. Kocher; Lancaster Law Re- 
view, George Ross Eshleman. 


Agencies and Business Representatives 

Atlantic and Pacific Photos, Inc., Charles L. 
Mathieu and S. H. Wharton; Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Philadelphia, Charles C. 
3oyer; Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York, Charles P. Gurnett; Gose Printing 
Press Company, Harvey D. Bell; The Fourth 
Estate, E. P. O’Donnell. 


WITH HARDING TO MARION 


Three Cars Take White House Men to 


Home-Coming Fete 


Eleven newspaper men, eight of whom 
followed President Harding during the 
1920 campaign, accompanied the Presi- 
dent when he left Washington Saturday 
to motor to Marion for the home-com- 
ing celebration which awaits him there 
next week. 

The reporters traveled in three auto- 
mobiles and will stop with the Presiden- 
tial party at Gettysburg, Pa., over Sun- 
day to witness the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines rehearse the third day’s opera- 
tions of the Battle of Gettysburg. The 
newspapermen accompanying the Presi- 
dent are: Herbert W. Walker, United 
Press; George R. Holmes, International 
News. Service; Clinton Coffin, Associ- 
ated Press; Harry N. Price, Washington 
Post; Robert Ginter, Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times; Samuel W. Bell, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; Samuel T. Williamson, 
New York Times; Ralph Collins, New 
York Herald; Glenn J. Tucker, New 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR— 


I hesitate to estimate his service to the preservation of national sanity and 


good temper. 


It thrills me every time I reflect on these several generations 


of splendid men who, with a bit of humor tucked away in their souls and 
a deathless devotion to something they loved, cherished their ideals in secret 
and drew on them to refresh their faith in a lifetime of quiet service to their 
communities—Cyril Arthur Player. 


Paul P. Aller, executive secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Typothete, 
spoke to the weeklies in their separate 
session, as did C. M. Bomberger, of the 
Jeanette News Dispatch, who spoke on 
“Making ’em Buy!” 

E. J. Stackpole, of the Harrisburg 
Telegraph, former president of the As- 
sociated Dailies of Pennsylvania when 
they were first organized, spoke on the 
need of a realization among young news- 
papermen of their responsibility to the 
community and the influence of their 
papers on the community in which they 
live. 

John B. Spotz, Boyertown Democrat, 
spoke on the future of the country week- 
ly newspaper and declared his belief that 
the country weekly is only just coming 
into its own and that the next decade 
will see it even more firmly entrenched. 

Newspaper publishers attending the 
convention at Harrisburg were: 


Altoona Mirror, Harry F. Johnston; Allentown 
Call, C. J. Smith; Berwick Enterprise, R. E. 
Eyerly; Bloomsburg Morning Press, P. R. 
Eyerly; Bloomsburg Morning Press, C. T. M. 
Vanderslice; Belleville Times, C. E, Allison; 
Brookville American, Dan T. Balmer, Paul 
Steele and George Mehrter; Boyertown Demo- 
crat, Charles B. Spatz; Brookville Republi- 
can, Karl R. Bierly; Carnegie Signal Item, 
John B. Knepper; Duncannon Record, R. M. 
Barton; Easton Free Press, C. N. Andrews; 

Easton Express, J. F. Stakhouse; Ephrata 
Review, Arthur M. Yeager; Herndon News, 
Harry E. Zeigler; Huntingdon Daily News, 
Joseph F, Biddle; Harrisburg Telegraph, E, 
J. Stackpole; Hanover Record-Herold, M. W. 
Naill: Jeannette News Dispatch, C. M. Bom- 
berger; Lock Haven Times, Lea R. I. Lesher; 
Lititz Express, John G. Zook; Lebanon Daily 
News, <A. . Schropp and John Schropp; 
Lykens Standard, Charles M. Coles; Lansdale 
Reporter, Walter L. Sanborn; Lock Haven 
Express, Frank D. O’Reilly; Lancaster Ex- 
aminer-New Era, J. R. Gilbert; Lewistown 
Gazette, Lewis D. Beall; Mifflingburg Tele- 

graph, C. A. Kness; 

Wile Livingood; Mechanicsburg Journal, 
E. L. Steel; Juniata Tribune, J. C. Mitchell; 

Newport News, George R. Fry; New Cum- 
berland Call, Raymond W. Roth; Norristown 
Times, Joseph J. McGinley; Pottsville Repub- 
lican, J. H. Zerbey and J. H. Zerbey, Jr.; 
Pottstown News, W. L. Binder; Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, George Nox McCain; Daily 
Law Bulletin, Pittsburgh, George J. Camp- 
bell; Quakertown Free Fress, Charles M. 
Meredith; Ridgway Record, Charles B. 
McCabe, H. A. Thompson and John B. Ham- 
ilton; Quarryville Sun, Howard Reynolds; 
Selinsgrove Times, M. S. Schock; Shippens- 
burg News, J. C.. Fleming; Shippensburg 
Chronicle, Charles L. Rummel; Swarthmore 


Meyerdale Republican, 


York World; Wallace B. MacNamee, 
Universal Service and Boyden Sparkes, 
New York Tribune. 


NOW INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


New Managing Editor and Business 
Manager Announced 


The name of the Indiana Daily Times, 
which was recently purchased for the 
Scripps-MacRae Newspaper Enterprises 
by Roy Howard, was changed to the In- 
dianapolis Times June 26, and the typo- 
graphical appearance was made to con- 
form to that of the Cleveland Press. 

Mr. Howard, chairman of the board of 
the Scripps-McRae interests, the same 
day that these changes were made an- 
nounced that Blaine McGraf, formerly 
make-up editor of the Times, has suc- 
ceeded Harold Fightner as managing ed- 
itor. Oscar C. Johnson, business man- 
ager of the Covington (Ky.) Post, Ken- 
tucky edition of the Cincinnati Post, was 
also appointed business manager of the 
Times, taking up his new duties that 
day: “No announcement was made as to 
Mr. Fightner’s future connection. No 
other changes in the editorial, advertis- 
ing or circulation departments were an- 
nounced. 


Two Birthdays in Brooklyn 


__The joint anniversary of the births of 
Herbert F. Gunnison, vice-president and 
publisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
and of Arthur M. Howe, editor of the 
Eagle, was observed by an informal 
gathering of the staff Wednesday after- 
noon. Every department was repre- 
sented. Edwin G. Martin, business man- 
ager, speaking for the staff, presented 
Mr. Gunnison with some additions to 
his library. Harris M. Crist, managing 
editor, presided. Mr. Howe, who was 
on his vacation, was presented with 
a sportsman’s wrist watch by Hamilton 
Ormsbee, dean of the editorial staff. The 
eift was entrusted to Mrs. Howe until 
her husband’s return from Canada, and 
on behalf of the Eagle employees, flow- 
ers were presented to Mrs. Howe by 
Cleveland Rodgers, associate editor, 
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SELECT LIST DAILIES 
MEET IN CLEVELAND 


Greig of Plain Dealer Tells Ohio Daily 
Men Their Merchandise Is Circu- 
lation, Classified Advertising, 
and Display Advertising 


“A newspaper, like the department 
store, has merchandise to sell and must 
advertise it to find a market.” This was 
the slogan of an address delivered June 
27 by Carlise N. Greig, publicity man- 
ager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, in 
addressing members of the Ohio Select 
League of Newspapers, at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


“Use your own columns,” said Mr. 
Greig. “You have three classes of 
merchandise to dispose of—circulation, 


classified advertising and display adver- 
tising. To obtain results you must ad- 
vertise these. The small town papers 
must follow the example of the city big 
city dailies, if they expect to succeed.” 

Mr. Greig’s paper was “The Value of 
the Small Town Paper as Supplementary 
to the Big City Paper in National Ad- 
vertising Campaigns.” In it he pointed 
out that the big city papers are always 
willing to extend a helping hand to their 
country neighbors. 

Fred Bush, publisher of the Athens 
(Ohio) Messenger, was among the 
speakers, and A. H. Madigan, of the 
N. W. Gates Company, Cleveland, was 
toastmaster during a luncheon to the vis- 
iting publishers, 

The League is composed of 50 Ohio 
newspapers exclusive of those in the large 
cities, and represent a circulation approx- 
imately of 3,000,000. E. C. Jewett, man- 
ager of the New York League’s office, 
and James Ward, in charge of the Chi- 
cago branch, reported advertising pros- 
pects brighter than they have been for 
several years. 

The meeting was held in Cleveland that 
the publishers might get into close touch 
with the owners and publishers of the 
big city dailies and representatives of 
advertising agencies. Representatives of 
about all the big agencies covered by the 
selected list attended the luncheon, as did 
managers of the advertising departments 
of the big Cleveland retail stores. Repre- 
sentatives of industrial firms also were 
present and Cleveland newspapers were 
well represented. 

The next bi-monthly conference will 
be held in Columbus, August 14. 


McPARLAND’S MARGIN 4,534 


Official I. T. U. Tabulation Gives Him 
28,752 Ballots for President 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 28.—John McPar- 
land of New York was re-elected presi- 
dent of the International Typographical 
Union by a majority of 4,533 over Wal- 
ter W. Barrett of Chicago, his only op- 
ponent, the official vote tabulation 
announced here Tuesday showed. Mc- 
Parland received. 28,752 votes to his 
opponent’s 24,219, 

(Other officers elected were: Charles 
P. Howard, Detroit, first vice-president ; 
William R. Trotter, Vancouver, B. C,, 
second vice-president, and John W. Hays, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

Thomas McCaffery, Colorado Springs; 
Seth R. Brown, Los- Angeles, and Mal- 
colm A. Knock, Boston, were chosen 
trustees for the Union Printers Home, 
and Joe M. Johnson, of Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected agent for the home. 

George W. Howard of Winnipeg, Man., 
was elected delegate to the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. David W. 
Baird of New York was re-elected to 
the board of auditors. Frank Morrison, 
Chicago; Max S. Hayes, Cleveland; A. 
A. Cough, Des Moines; William Young, 
Philadelphia, and T. A. McCullough, 
Omaha, were elected delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Universal Opens Irish Bureau 
The Universal Service recently opened 
a bureau in Dublin, Ireland, 
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HIGHAM CALLS FOR ESPRIT DE CORPS 
AMONG ADVERTISING MEN 


In Talk Before Newspaper Executives at Milwaukee, He Also 
Took a Fling at Condescension Toward Business Office 
Which He Charges Characterizes Editorial Officers 


UNE was a busy month for Sir Charles 

F. Higham, M. P., for, in addition to 
getting the O. K. of the A. A. C. W. 
convention at Milwaukee on the invita- 
tion he presented on behalf of London 
in 1924, he has addressed no less than 
33 gatherings of newspaper and adver- 
tising men and women since May 31, 
when he commenced operations. Every 
address was in keeping with the reputa- 
tion that the advertising knight has 
made, but his hearers, some of whom 
have been present for every speech, agree 
that his best and most typical effort was 
the extempore address to the National 
Association of Newspaper Executives at 
Milwaukee. His talk last week to the 
motion picture men also receives special 


mention. 

Sir Charles was all set for an after- 
noon in the country when he was in- 
formed that the newspaper executives 
expected to hear his views on “Tact and 
Tactics.’ His convention work had al- 
ready included three sermons, the week’s 
program loomed ahead, but he needed 
little persuasion from his American as- 
sociate, William H. Rankin, when he 
learned that the unscheduled “date” was 
with newspaper men. c 

Editorial men will find more tactics 
than tact in some of Sir Charles’s re- 
marks on the relations between upstairs 
and down in newspaper offiess, but his 
main point was a plea fe. closer co- 
operation and less jealousy among all ad- 
vertising men. His address, which fol- 
lows, started according to the keynote: 

“T am known in England as a newspaper 
advertising agent. I use magazines very little 
The magazines in England are not- like your 
magazines here—they are very much in the 
secondary field. But when I started in Eng- 
land some fifteen years ago, the bulk of big 
advertising was done on the billboards and 
what we call plates, on railway stations and in 
prominent positions throughout England. They 
are metal slides and today there is still con- 
siderable money spent in that form of adver- 
tising. ; 

“T came to the conclusion from my Ameri- 
can experience that the newspaper was the 
most economical way of selling goods if you 
used it properly, that is, if you didn’t merely 
buy space through an agent and think to do 
him out of as much of his commission as you 
could and use as little brains as possible in 
this white space which you had purchased. 

“The principal reason why I advocated the 
use of newspapers to advertise goods, whether 
retail or national commodities, in preference 
to any other form of medium, was because I 
felt that a man pays for his newspaper, he has 
bought it and when he has bought it he wants 
to get something out of it. Then when he 
reads the advertising, he reads it in a medium 
that for that moment at least belongs to him. 
I felt, as he had bought the newspaper and 
had live news to read, that you could put live 
advertising next to it and that you would get 
results. 

“In Great Britain, advertising 
pers is getting less expensive every day in re- 
sults, while it is getting higher in price. The 
London Daily Mail charges seven guineas, or 
roughly $35, an inch. We don’t buy space 
by the line in England. . We buy it by the 
inch or column or section of a column. For 
that money- you get 1,600,000 circulation guar- 
anteed net paid. The English newspaper car- 
ries an enormous amount of advertising. The 
Daily Mail charges $4,400 a page for the front 
page to reach 1,600,000 people and you can’t 
get a front page in that paper until next 
December. ; 

“The reason the front page of the Daily 
Mail pays so well in England is that it is the 
Saturday Evening Post of Great Britain. It 
is’ used largely to educate the shopkeepers of 
England to believe that if you take a certain 
amount of space in newspapers, goods must 
move off the shelves. : ‘ 

“Therefore you can take’a commodity in 
England today and set your advertising appro- 
priation based on the area the size of New 
York State and a population of 50,000,000 
people. You can spend on it that amount of 
money which you would take out of a national 
appropriation in the United States for New 
York’s quota and you can reach all the people 
of England. 

“For $100,000 you 


in newspa- 


can do everything that 
is possible in advertising in Great Britain 
through the newspapsrs, and you can stock 
the dealer with enough goods before the adver- 


tising begins, to justify the expenditure before 
you start spending the money. In no other 
form of advertising in Great Britain can you 
do that thing. 

“The modern newspaper to me is the great- 
est influence in the world. After we are 21 
years of age, or out of the colleges and uni- 
versities and schools, there is little or no edu- 
cation. We are living in a very rapid world. 
We have little time to read. We do now ina 
day what our ancestors took a month’s time 
or two months to do. We have little time to 
gain knowledge. All the information that we 
get, all the news and all the views that are 
worth reading are in the newspapers of your 
country and mine. 

“What I am anxious to see is that day when 
neither in editorial nor in advertising columns 
will there be anything that is unworthy and 
that makes a man a little ashamed to be a 
newspaper man, whether in the business de- 
partment or the editorial department, or the 


advertising manager of a newspaper, or an 
advertising agent. 
“How are we going to do it? By tact and 


tactics. What is tact? Tact is dealing with 
a situation in such a way that you will get 
your point over without giving offense, that 
you will be able to change the methods or 
manner of your publications without hurting 
public feeling or the advertisers. 

“Tactics—that is your job. I am not here 
to tell American newspaper men or any other 
men or women in this country any way at all 
they ought to run their businesses. I have 
quite enough troubles at home and so have all 
of us. It ill becomes any American to come 
to our country and tell us how to run it, and 
it ill becomes our men and women, particularly 
women interested in politics, to come to your 
country and lecture you. 

“You represent the public opinion of the 
United States through the business offices of 
your . newspapers; advertising does more to 
educate the people of your country and mine 
than all the editorials and all the views that 
were ever written in any newspaper. When 
we take an American magazine in England, we 
wonder when the day is coming when papers 
like the Saturday Evening Post will equal in 


their editorial columns the remarkable skill 
and art work of their advertising pages. We 
feel that your advertising is going so far 


ahead of your editorial end that it is absolutely 
necessary, or will be, to take the brains of ad- 
vertising and put them in the editorial chair. 
“We in our country, as possibly you in 
yours, are sometimes astonished at the attitude 
of editors when they look upon the business 
office and advertising department and the ad- 


vertiser with a certain amount of what we 
call swank. They say ‘We are the holy of 
holies, this door is our door; we want no 


business stories in here, we are preaching news 
and views, but not of advertising.’ 
“Advertising is unworthy of entering the 
great brain of the editor who gets a salary 
three times that of the advertising manager. 
He with his skill in your country and mine 
hasn’t found out yet that the reason he gets 
that splendid salary from the publisher or pro- 
prietor of the newspaper is due to one thing, 
and one thing only—advertising, nothing more. 
“He has got to realize, speaking as one 
who never believed that today advertising is so 
bad or advertising skill so inefficient, that it 
needs a pat to make it pay; he has got to 
realize that when he gets a piece of news in 
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his office, he will have to forget that it is about 
a trade-marked commodity and treat it on its 
merits as news. We have yet to get in our 
newspaper offices of Great Britain an entry at 
all into the editorial room. These men very 
often don’t come to luncheons or dinners 
where advertising men are. It makes us smile, 
because we know if we stopped our activities, 
or you stopped yours, all the editors would be 
applying for a job to write down the notes of 
advertising men using some other media. They 
would get no salaries, have no position, no 
prestige. Why, then, should we be treated in 
this way? How can you get réspect, not that 
you necessarily want it, because you know that 
this man hasn’t grown big enough in the edi- 
torial office to appreciate the great genius of 
the advertising office? In the meantime, what 
are you going to do with your own profession? 


“This is my message: you newspaper men® 
and magazine men, having heard an English- 
man say the newspaper is the dominant me- 
dium, must not, if you adopt that thought, or 
if that is already your thought, as I believe 
it is, drag down or find fault with that adver- 
tiser who used another medium. First of all 
I say this: let us, whatever we do, get adver- 
tising. Let us continue to create advertising, 
no matter where it goes, so long as it isn’t 
being debased. Let us not do it in the form 
of criticism, but constructively show the ad- 
vertiser where he is wrong, not by running 
down the medium which he is using, but by 
offering him in simple, clear statements of 
facts, with tact and tactics, the medium he 
ought to use. 

“Tf you find a man using the magazines and 
you are on a newspaper, don’t say: ‘Why do 
you continue to use those thirteen pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post, when you know 
it is no earthly good to you?’ when you know 
that your great journal could do this, that and 
the other, because if you criticize the man 
spending money in the Saturday Evening Post, 
you criticize the man spending money in ad- 
vertising. Every time you criticize the action 
of an advertiser without giving him a con- 
structive reason for changing his program and 
leaving out any envy toward the medium which 
he is using, you are hurting the calling to 
which you belong. 

“T know I am preaching to the converted. 
I know there isn’t a man in the room who 
ever finds fault with his neighbor. I know 
there isn’t a newspaper man sitting here, that 
ever, if he is on the Chicago Tribune, criti- 
cizes an advertisement in the Daily News. I 
know that if the Milwaukee Journal man is 
here today and an advertiser goes into another 
paper in Milwaukee, he always thanks the ad- 
vertiser for spending his money there. I know 
that is your attitude; therefore, I hope I am 
forgiven if I try to find one person who is 
erring and going at the wrong party. I do feel 
this and I practice what I preach. If an ad- 
vertising agent in England gets a new adver- 
tisement account, I am glad. Why? Because 
I have created more advertising. If all of the 
advertising agents in America could stand to- 
gether to create more advertising, all of them 
would make more profits, because every time 
you attack you weaken. 

“Tf every newspaper representative in the 
United States and in my country preached 
newspaper advertising rather than the advertis- 
ing in his own paper particularly, you would 
have more newspaper advertising. What you 
need in my country and in yours is closer co- 
operation, closer good-will, less envy and jeal- 
ousy, less advertising agents pointing at one 
another and saying: ‘I know why Bill Jones 
does that, and I know why Tom Brown does 
this; he does it to help his pocket.’ 

“T heard men say this morning in the con- 
vention, although they didn’t know I heard it, 
that one of the reasons they didn’t like Mack- 
intosh was that his office helps build up the 
business with which he is connected. Thank God, 
it does. If Mackintosh being president builds 
that business 500 blocks long and 500 blocks 


E. HEZ SWEM, PASTOR, KNOWS AD VALUE 
OF HIS UNUSUAL NAME 


EV, E. HEZ SWEM, of the Centen- 

nial Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C., believes in advertising. His name 
alone is sufficiently arresting and he is 
well aware of this fact and never uses 
his initials in any other combination, In 
the Sunday notices*published in all the 
daily papers locally, E. Hez Swem smites 
the eye and traps the most sophisticated 
into a second glance. “Must be a typo- 
graphical error,” decides the stranger, 
meeting the catchy monnicker for the 
first time. But as it appears unchanged, 
Sunday after Sunday, from sheer curi- 
osity he finally decides to go and in- 
vestigate the personality behind the 
seeming pun. That E. Hez Swem 
should be a Baptist minister seems like 
stretching the long arm of co-incidence 
hopelessly out of joint. There are many 
strangers within his gates in consequenice. 


But timeliness of’ topic is another bait 
successfully used by Pastor Swem. The 
very week that Bryan addressed the 
fundamentalists of the Baptist Church 
in convention at Indianapolis, Mr. Swem 
carried an ad, all through the week, un- 
der the Special Notices of the Classi- 
fied ads as follows: 


Those who like Baptist doctrines can hear 
them from Pastor E. Hez Swem. Subject 
Sunday morning June 18: ‘“‘Why Baptists 
Cool house; free 
Centennial Bapt. Ch. 7th & Eye n.e. 


Are Called Baptists.’’ 


chairs. 


He stipulated that if possible the ad 
should appear on the same page where 
any follow-up story of the convention 
might appear. As a result the church 
notice was carried on the same page that 
carried the story of the convention head- 
ed “Baptists Stirred by Bryan Speech.” 


wide, thank God it is so. Don’t condemn 4 


man because he benefits himself in his business 
playing his game for advertising, provided al) 
the time he lives up to the business he is en| 
gaged in, is honorable toward it, makes it < 
better business by his atmosphere toward it! 
by the words he says. Don’t ever say thai) 
again, please. 

“I say it to my fellows in Great Britain—| 
don’t find fault with a man who helps to buil¢ 
something through the prestige you give him 
You can’t find an advertiser in America whose 
business won’t be benefited by his being presi 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. It is a fine position, it puts him at the| 
top of his great fraternity, it is bound to maki| 
him bigger and richer. Thank goodness yoy 
can choose men to do that thing. Have prid¢ 
in your calling, stop all this nonsense an¢ 
drivel about this and that and the other, pick 
ing to pieces, and finding fault. 

“Today I hold in my hand a letter addressed! 
to your president from W. S. Crawford, whe 
is my keenest rival, whose business today ir 
England is growing faster than mine; in thaj 
letter he says: ‘I ask you to let Charley 
Higham take my place at your convention, be 
cause he is the best advertising man in Europe,| 
That is from my rival. I say the same thing| 
of Bill Crawford and today in. England we 
have got it to this, that advertising agent: 
have gotten together, and even if we don’ 
like each other personally, we fight the caus 
of advertising agents against direct buying 
We insist newspapers shall not sell their spac 
except through us. We have a pledge we ar 
all living up to, or trying to. We love ow 
business. We are not yet ready to have a hal 
put on our heads, and I am the last man ir 
the world to claim mine. It would ill becom 
me, thinking the thoughts I think, if when | 
get a chance to talk to you, I don’t plead ; 
little as I am pleading now, when I ask you 
chaps to see to it that all this little criticism 
of men in their aggrandizement, their pushin| 
upward, is ended. 

“You can help a fellow to get on by puttin; 
a friendly hand on his shoulder and saying 
‘Yes, I am pleased, glad to find you with thi 
Milwaukee Journal. You gave me a har¢ 
fight when I was in Minneapolis and Washing 
ton, but I am glad one of my kind has beer 
promoted. I will help you. I will speak wel 
cf you.’ 

“Tf you do that with tact and tactics, yor 
won’t ever be ashamed to be the business rep 
resentative of American journalism, and yot 
may find that odd funny-thinking man wh 
lives behind a door that says ‘Editorial’ will bi 
more than -glad in the future to shake you bj 
the hand.” 


BOK SPRINGS ANOTHER IDEA 


Former Editor Proposes Great Victory 
Hall for Philadelphia | 


The idea of a Victory Hall for Phila| 
delphia, containing a convention hall witl| 
a seating capacity of 6,000, an operi| 
house for 3,500 people, a municipal thea. 
tre to accommodate about 2,000, and ai 
auditorium to hold about 1,000 people! 
was laid before the County Commission 
ers by Edward W. Bok. The cost of th 
building not to exceed $4,000,000 o| 
$5,000,000 and to be completed by Janu’ 
ary 1, 1926. 

“T have been in the show business twi/ 
years,” said Mr. Bok, in an explanatio)| 
of the idea of the structure to the Count, 
Commissioners. “Philadelphia needs ai 
auditorium seating 1,000, for conventions| 
There is a second need for an auditoriun| 
for 2,000. That would be the municipa 
theatre. 

“Then comes a hall for large concert 
and operas, seating 3,500. Next ther 
must be a_ convention hall of 6,00 
capacity. If such is built, a citizen | 
know will contribute the finest orgai| 
than can be made for it. 

“The whole building, if properl 
planned, can be made self-sustaining ani 
will not be a constant drain on the pub 
lic purse.” 


Manchester Union Has Sunday Editio1| 


The Manchester (N. H.) Sundaj) 
Union made its initial appearance Jun| 
18, consisting of 60 pages, including || 
rotogravure section and colored comi) 
supplement. The selling price is seve 
cents. The style of makeup is differen’ 
from that previously used by the Unior 
and new type is used. | 


“Herb” Roth Married 


Herbert Roth, cartoonist for the Nev 
York World, and Miss Mildred Res| 
meyer were married July 1 and left fo 
a six weeks’ trip to California. Mr. Rot!| 
was formerly on the editorial staff of th 
San Francisco Bulletin. f 
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CONCRETE TALKS AT GENERAL SESSIONS 
A. A. C. W. CONVENTION NEED 


Advertising Men Won’t Travel Long Distances to Hear Speeches 
Like Those at Weekly Meetings—Outlook of Associa- 
tion is Broadening, Educational Platform Evidences 


By BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 
New York World 


THOSE who planned the 18th Annual 
Convention of the A. A. C. of W. 
evidently had it in mind that most of us 
are working closer to our jobs this year 
than for some time past. 

There were but two general meetings 
devoted 


inspirational and_ general 
talks—fewer than 
heretofore. Even 
these were not 
well attended. 
On the other 
hand, the depart- 
ments were, prac- 
tically all of them, 
huge successes. 
The newspaper 
men had sessions 
covering agency 
relations, mer- 
chandising, local 
advertising and 
classified adver- 


to 


B. L. Carman tising, al ok 
which drew good 
houses. 


The sessions of the direct mail men, of 
the local advertisers, of the advertising 
agencies and business papers were also 
as full of meat as usual. 

The demand is clearly for conventions 
| that are a combination of direct, concrete 
helpfulness and diversion. [| prophesy 
that the conventions at Atlantic City and 
in London will both be well attended if 
_ good departmental programs are an- 
| nounced well in advance of convention 
| time. 
| It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
| ton that the general sessions can be 
more carefully planned, that. the speak- 
ers must be more compelling and their 
subjects of more concrete interest, to. in- 
sure representative audiences. Otherwise 
‘only delegates or those who feel im- 
pelled by duty can be counted upon io 
attend. Advertising men do not travel 
long distances to hear the same type of 
general talks that are delivered every 
week at their home advertising club 
, luncheons. 
_ The Milwaukee Convention in all its 
_ sessions emphasized the fact that we are 


} 


living, in the United States as in all the 
world, in an atmosphere of “change’— 
that advertising is no more free from this 
than any other part of the business, social 
or political structure. 


This was reflected in the suggestion of 
the chairman of one of the most im- 
portant groups, that the name of the 
association might reasonably be broad- 
ened by substituting the word Marketing 
for Advertising. In other words, it 
seems every day to become more evident 
to everyone that advertising is not in, of 
and by itself, a distinct science or art, 
but A PART—the most important compo- 
nent, if you will—or SELLING. 

The platform “for better business,” 
adopted by the Educational Conference, 
J. A. Hall, Director, presiding, is in- 
dicative of the broadening outlook of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World Conventions. It follows: 

Our belief in the Truth-in-Advertising move- 
ment, backed by honesty in every departinent 
of marketing, grows stronger daily. f 

Having an abiding faith in the principles of 
our forefathers and in the soundness of our 
great resources, we assert our faith also in 
the future great prosperity of the homie-loving 
people of all nations. 

In the name of Better Business, we pledge 
ourselves to foster a spirit of confidence and 
cheerfulness. 

In the name of Better Business, we promise 
a deeper courtesy, a greater willingness to 
serve. in : : 

We believe that home-building is the corner- 
stone of prosperity. We must, therefore, stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the development of the 


community spirit. We must realize that we 
most truly help ourselves when we help our 
neighbors, 


Let us compete én service. This is the tru- 
est cC-operaticn. Let us but emulate, not envy. 
Let us build up, not tear down. Let us take 
pride in our calling. Let us be boosters. 

We are convinced that simple sincerity in 
approaching the public and scrupulous honesty 
in all dealings with the middleman will make 
business better tomorrow. 

Therefore, all of these forces here repre- 
sented unite in urging their associates and the 
business world generally to pledge themselves 
to further concentrate their efforts on truth in 
advertising and all branches of marketing, 
courtesy, cheerfulness, service, co-operation, 
mutual aid, elimination of petty jealousies and 
knocking, and to do all within their power for 
a Better Understanding of Better Advertising, 
Backed up by Better Selling and Marketing in 
general, for Better Business. 


‘COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP 
OFFER REPEATED 
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Birmingham News Will Again Reward 
5 With $500 a Year to Get High 
Education Within the State 
of Alabama 


The Birmingham News is meeting 
with an instant response to its second 
offer of five free scholarships to the 
leading colleges of Alabama. Instituted 
|last year, the scholarship plan of the 

ews is proving one of its most success- 
ful ventures in its general educational 
program. 

At present there are four young men 
'and a girl in the colleges of the state 
}under the patronage of the News and the 
‘applications for the scholarship this year 
so far total 40, though the applicants 
have until July 15 to file their papers. 
| This plan provides for a course of 
not more than 4 years at either the Uni- 
|versity of Alabama, the Alabama Poly- 
‘technic Institute, the Alabama Technical 
College, Howard College, or Bir- 
mingham Southern College. : 
|. Each winner of a scholarship is al- 
| lowed $500 a year. Thy 
| When the scholarship plan was insti- 
| tuted last year there were 400 applica- 
‘tions. The rules require that the scholar- 
‘ships are open to graduates of accredited 
|Alabama high schools. Applications 
jmust give the school record. state the 
jeollege preferred and must be accom- 
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panied by letters from the principal of 
the high school, the city or the county 
superintendent of schools and two private 
citizens, one of whom must not be 
teacher. The letters have to vouch for 
the mental qualifications of the applicant, 
his or her ability to profit by a college 
education, deportment and _ character 
qualifications and finally a full inability 
to pay for a college course. 

These letters are handled by the schol- 
arship editor of the News, and forwarded 
to the various colleges. The method of 
awarding the scholarship is left up to 
the head of each educational institution. 
Last year faculty boards were appointed 
by their respective presidents to pass on 
the applications are received, and it 
worked successfully. 

This vear the applicant must choose 
one college. Last year an applicant was 
permitted to apply to as many of the 
institutions as he choose. This resulted 
in one instance of an application being 
given . first choice by two colleges and 
second by a third. Complications arose 
and so the News has limited the appli- 
cants this year to a single college. 

As an example of how the plan is 
working and what worthy material is 
obtained is shown in the case of George 
Saxon, who last year was the choice of 
the three colleges. He chose Howard 
‘College, the smallest of the three; and 
the end of his first year finds him presi- 
dent of his class, one of the three 
marshals and a successful athlete. He 
is now taking a special course in sales- 
manship for a few weeks and will spend 
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the Summer selling books before 
turning to college in the Fall. 

The comments the News has received 
from all over the state and the interest 
shown in the plan by leading educators 
encouraged the paper to offer the schol- 
arships this year and it is considered 
likely that it will be continued annually 
hereafter. 
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EDITORS MEET AT MYRTLE BEACH 


South Carolina Press Association Has 
47th Annual Convention 


The South Carolina Press Association 
held its 47th annual convention June 21, 
22, and 23 at Myrtle Beach. The follow- 
ing officers were all re-elected: Hubert 
G. Osteen, the Sumter Item, president; 
J. Rion McKissick, the Greenville Pied- 
mont, and O. K. Williams, the Rock Hill 
Record, vice-presidents; Harold C. Book- 
er, Columbia, secretary; August Kohn, 
Columbia, treasurer, and Frank C. 
Withers, the Columbia State; B. Nee 
Peace, the Greenville News; R. M. Hitt, 
Bamberg; A. B. Jordan, the Dillon Her- 
ald, and L. Wigfall Cheatham, the 
Edgefield Chronicle, executive commit- 
tee. } 

The party left the train at Marion, 
where a_ reception and_ refreshments 
awaited them at the public library and 
from there went by automobiles to the 
beach. During the sessions of the meet- 
ing the following papers were read: 

“The Place and Mission of the Country News- 
paper,” W. W. Ball, editor, the Columbia 
State. ‘ as 

“Is It Profitable to Have a Traveling Staff? 
J. Edwin Brunson, managing editor, the 
Greenville News. 

“Press Agent Publicity: What Should News- 
papers Do About It?’ Charles O. Hearon, 
editor, the Spartanburg Herald. , 

“Production at a Profit: Means and Methods,” 
O. K. Williams, the Rock Hill Record. lr 

“Labor Problems in a Printing Office,” C._C. 
Muller, superintendent of job printing, The 
State Publishing Company. ; fess 

“The State Press and Farm Extension Service, 
Dr. W. W. Long, director, extension work, 
Clemson College, | . . 

“A Business Organization and Co-operation in 
the Printing Trades,” A. Jordan, the 


Dillon Herald. 


SHOR NOW WITH KING FEATURES 


Was Managing Editor of Boston Ameri- 
can and Philadelphia Times 


George G. Shor has joined the general 
management of King Features Syndicate. 
He is a graduate 
of Brown Uni- 
versity, class of 
1906, and his first 
mewspaper expe- 
rience was gained 
as a member of 
the staff of the 
Providence Jour- 
nal, From 1910 
to 1912 he acted 
as managing edi- 
tor of the Bos- 
ton American. 
Until the end of 
1914 he was man- 


ti 


aging editor of Gebeces Gs 
the Philadelphia A ae 
Times. 


Directly after the declaration of war, 
on May 12, 1917, to be exact, Mr. Shor 
enlisted, and shortly afterwards was in 
France, where he served during the 
duration of the war as personnel adjutant 
of the First American Field Army from 
its organization until it was disbanded. 


Paris Luncheons All Summer 


The popularity of the weekly luncheons 
of the Anglo-American Press Association 
in Paris has caused the organization to 
decide to continue the luncheons during 
the summer, according to word reaching 
members of the Washington newspaper 
corps. American newspaper men visiting 
Paris are invited to the luncheons with- 
out waiting for invitations from the 


friends. At the affairs, which are held 
every Wednesday at 1 p. m. at the 
restaurant Vignon, Boulevard de la 


Madeleine, each man pays for his own 
luncheon. 


er 
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FIGARO TELLS PARIS 
ABOUT AMERICA 


Weekly Section in French Devoted to 
News of American People and 
Domestic and Foreign 


Affairs 


By G. LANGELAAN, & 
Paris Editor, Eviror & PuBLisHER 

Paris, June 16.—The greater the num- 
ber of diplomatic conferences, the more 
has it become apparent how little the 
countries whose representatives have 
taken part in them know of one another. 
To make the United States better known 
to the French public, and therefore bet- 
ter understood, the Figaro, Paris daily 
newspaper, now devotes a section every 
Thursday to America and American ac- 
tivities, 

This section is filled with contribu- 
tions by Frenchmen who have traveled 
in the United States or have lived there 
a number of years. No better idea of 
the scope and diversity of this section 
can be given than by a summary of the 
“Figaro in the United States,’ which 
appeared in the issue of June 15. 

Marquis Robert de Flers, literary edi- 
tor of the Figaro, devotes a short ar- 
ticle to Walter Berry, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
France, whose friendship for France is 
so well known and so highly appreciated 
by all Frenchmen. Then we find an ar- 
ticle on the law voted by Congress for 
the consolidation of Allied debts, very 
ably explaining the American viewpoint. 
This is followed by an article on the 


Russian-American Industrial Corpora- 
tion, 
Next comes an article on American 


buyers in Germany and the numerous ac- 
tions pending for the cancellation of 
contracts, 

In lighter vein is a short article on 
the “jeune fille américaine.’ While the 
writer, a French lady, admires, she is 
yet afraid of the liberty the young 
American girl enjoys. 

Short paragraphs follow’on a possible 
visit of Sarah Bernhardt to the States, 
the transportation in America of fruit 
and vegetables by air, and the summary 
of a New York Times editorial on 
clumsy German propaganda in America. 

In more serious mood is the report 
of a lecture by Prince Poniatowski on 
his return from a recent visit to the 
United States. “Office Buildings”—the 
title is in English—explains to the 
Frenchman the mysteries and wonders 
of the inside of a skyscraper. Articles 
on maritime competition, New York as 
an art center, and the American Li- 
brary in Paris, complete the section. 

What is interesting about this effort 
to make the United States better known 
to the Frenchman is that the mistake 
has not been made of getting Americans 
to explain their country. An Ameri- 
can, of course, sees his country with 
American eyes, whereas the Frenchmen 
who contribute these excellent articles 
to the Figaro present all that is inter- 
esting as a Frenchman sees it. 

In this American section there is no 
fulsome flattery, and controversial topics 
are not rigorously avoided. It repre- 
sents a healthy attempt to make the 
United States better known to the 
Frenchman. Perhaps this interesting ex- 
periment may prompt some American 
newspaper to return the compliment and 
devote a weekly page to France and the 
French. 


Crescent-News Broadcasts 


The Defiance’ (Ohio) Crescent-News 
in co-operation with Karl A. Duerk is 
installing a radio broadcasting station, 
WCAQ and when the station is in op- 
eration the paper will provide daily pro- 
grams. Mr. Duerk will conduct a radio 
column in the Crescent-News. 


Drops Mid-Week Roto 


The Boston Herald has discontinued its: 
mid-week rotogravure section until the 
Fall, The Sunday roto section continues. 
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ADVERTISER 


MAKES MILLION 


Editor 


DOLLAR 


DEMAND BY CONCENTRATION 


One-Time Insignificant Proprietary Is Transformed Into Daily 
Tonic for Millions of Britishers by Advertising Policy 
Focussed on Net Sale Newspapers 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Ep1tor & PUBLISHER) 


NE of the outstanding successes of 

British advertising today is that of 
Kruschen Salts, a proprietary combining 
in its preparation six salines of tonic, 
aperient and diuretic properties. It dates 
back to about 1870 but for some thirty 
years possessed only a local reputation in 
and around Manchester, where it was 
originated by a druggist named Griffiths 
Hughes. 

Its position to-day as probably the big- 
gest thing among proprietary salines is 
due to the acumen of an advertising, man 
who saw in it possibilities that permitted 
a universal appeal. It had previously 
been advertised for some years and had 
enjoyed some measure of success, but it 
did not bulk so largely in the public eye 
until a new idea and a new advertising 
policy were brought into operation. Both 
the new idea and the advertising policy 
are in the nature of a revelation in prac- 
tice in the British field. 

It should be stated that the directing 
mind behind Kruschen Salts to-day is 
\lfred Marland, whose previous work 
in advertising here has been in associa- 
tion with world-known proprietary 
brands and has always been characterized 
by a boldness and imagination that have 
contributed not a little to the advance- 
ment of advertising as we know it. 

First, the idea. Kruschen Salts, in the 
ordinary way has an unpleasant flavor 
which the very nature of its ingredients 
makes it impossible to disguise. This 
rendered it unattractive to women and 
children and not a few men, and in con- 
sequence it was felt that with these ruled 
out as consumers something like sixty- 
six per cent of possible sales were being 
lost. The problem was to make the ad- 
vertising one hundred per cent efficient 
in its appeal. It was discovered that 
while Kruschen Salts taken in water was 
not inviting, in beverages such as tea, 
coffee or milk it was tasteless. bis 

Mr. Marland calls this his “million 
dollar idea” and well he might, for its 
capitalization in advertising has changed 
the whole character of the market for the 
line. From the moment it was intro- 
duced into the advertising it became clear 
that the previously non-responsive pub- 
lic had become accessible, and immedi- 
ately it was decided to make this the 
keynote of all advertising. One other 
ingenious touch was_ added with the 
object of suggesting in a familiar way 
the infinitesimal size of the dose. The 
whole idea was thus summed up in the 
Kruschen advertising: “Tasteless in 
Tea. Take as much as will lie on a 
sixpence every morning at a cost of a 
farthing a day.” This 1s the ‘million 
dollar idea” and it importance 1s such 
that no advertisement appears without it; 
in some the whole copy 1s based on it, 
but generally speaking it 1s featured in a 
display panel so that it cannot be over- 


ooked. 3 < 
tony ithout the least exaggeration it can 
be said that not only is this responsible 
for the new success of the advertising 
but it has resulted in the formation of 
what might equally be termed a million 
dollar habit,” almost a national habit. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of this advertising 1s that it 1s 
based on a very elementary idea. What 
is the one universal desire? Happiness 
was Mr. Marland’s answer, and, accord- 
ingly, every Kruschen Salts advertise- 
ment is keyed up to suggest happiness. 
Sometimes this is stressed in the illus- 
trations very effectively—hapr— jolly old 
men, radiant women and laughing chil- 
dren—but in all the copy the aim 1s to 
suggest the attainment of happiness 
hrough good health. i ; 
The new advertising policy is bold in 
Tt embraces the first instance 


two ways. ec , 
British advertiser 


known to me where a 


has deliberately set himself to recognize 
only such papers as give net sales figures 
as suitable media for his advertisements. 
And it is the only case in my experience 
where an advertiser regards all other 
forms of advertising as incomparable to 
that of the press, with the dailies and 
Sunday papers in heavy preponderance. 
This bold policy—for it must be remem- 
bered that Great Britain is by no means 
complete in its service of net sales paners 
—had a remarkable effect, not without 
some disadvantages. For one thine this 
concentration upon net sales papers re- 
sulted in such a decisive increase in 
business that it was found possible to 
increase so rapidly that in a short time 
the advertising campaign had risen to ten 
times its former proportions. The main 
disadvantage of this policy is that be- 
cause several very important towns are 
not represented by net sale papers, it has 
not been found feasible to concentrate 
upon these centres, the creation of the 
demand therein having to depend there- 
fore upon the national newspapers circu- 
lating there. 

Newspaper figures are used as talk to 
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dealers; proofs of advertisements with 
their circulation stated in net sale figure 
totals are sent to all dealers in advance. 
That is to suggest to the retail trade 
what is being done to help them, for 
neither showcards nor window bills are 
distributed. The press does all the 
advertising. 

The “million dollar idea” and the net 
sales policy have worked wonders. Dat- 
ing only from January, 1921, each month 
and every month, the sales of Kruschen 
Salts have shown an advance. Summer 
and winter, spring and autumn have 
made no difference in the rise in sales- 
figures, yet this entire period has been 
one of the most notoriously “bad times” 
ever experienced in British advertising. 

Mr. Marland says it is the combination 
of a happy idea and his faith in net 
sales that has done it. As I have no 
knowledge of any other advertiser in 
Great Britain having such progress to 
record over that period, I should not be 
surprised if Mr. Marland is right. 


Special Section for Bakery Opening 


The Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
June 20, issued’ a second section to the 
paper celebrating the opening of the new 
bakery of the Lawrence Baking Com- 
pany. There were 10 pages in the sec- 
tion, 2 of which were full page adver- 
tisements of the Lawrence Baking Co. 


Peirce Joins Powers & Stone 


Warren H. Peirce has been appointed 
New England manager of Powers and 
Stone, Inc., publishers’ representatives. 
He was with J. W. Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston, for the past three years. 
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HESE radiant children are aglow 
with health and energy, brimful of 
high spirits and the joy of Life’s 

spring time. And they are as ‘* good ’’ as 
they are jolly because no child that really 
enjoys its birthright of happiness is ever 
naughty for long. 

When children aré fretful, sulky, inat- 
tentive, or disobedient, they are not merely 
unhappy—they are unwell. For some reason 
or other (such as eating something that has 
disagreed) their delicate internal mechanism 
is not running quite smoothly; impurities 
are creeping into their blood; a lack of har- 
mony is making itself felt. The symptoms 
are often more noticeable in their general 
behaviour than in any physical condition, 
and your child may be punished for naughti- 
ae instead of being treated for indisposi- 

on, 
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Tasteless 


in tea, cocoa, milk 
or porriuge. Give 
each child as much 
as would lie on 
a threepenny - bit. 
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Rosy Cheeks 


and joyous hearts 


Keep the blood pure and the organs func- 
tioning regularly and properly, and your 
child will be as happy and as peed as the day 
i ill 


A bottle of Krusehen Salts costs 1/9 at any chemist’s. 
cost works out at half a farthing a day for each child. Buy a hottle for the nursery to-day. 
children make happy homes. 


The SAFE Laxative for Children. 
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Healthy children 
make happy homes. 
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is long. Kruschen Salts will do this. A 
tiny dose is all that is necessary for children 
—give each child just as much Kruschen 
Salts as would cover a threepenny-bit, in the 
breakfast cup of tea or cocoa, or mixed with 
the bowl of porridge. Taken this way 
Kruschen Salts are tasteless. And the cost 
of such a dose is half a farthing a day. 

The effect of Kruschen Salts on children 
is {o make and keep them healthy, and there- 
fore happy—vigorous in body and alert in 
mind. A Kruschen child leads in lessons 
and in play, and starts with the best possible 
Pe aene for winning the larger prizes of 
Ile. 
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Each bottle contains 192 children's doses—so the 
Healthy 
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Advertising that can associate smiles with salts and carry the association throughout the 


copy is good advertising. 
medical advertisers. 


This idea also may be worth several millions to American 


DETROIT PAPERS WIN 
FIRST RACING BATTLE 


Circuit Court Upholds Injunction 
Against Interference With Track 
Editions — Chicago Tribune 
Gets U. S. Writ 


Three Detroit newspapers and scores 
of newspapers entering the city, who are 
fighting an attempt to enforce a law pro- | 
hibiting publication of race track betting 
results, scored their first victory when 
Judge Harry J. Dingeman, in Wayne cir- 
cuit court, refused to lift the injunction 
under which the papers are now continu- 
ing to publish the results. 

The action of Judge Dingeman will 
have the effect of continuing the injunc- 
tion in effect at least until October, when | 
the Supreme Court will pass on the con- 
stitutionality of the law, under which 
warrants were issued recently for the 
representatives of the newspapers in 
question. 

The Chicago Tribune, safeguarding its 
interests in Detroit, did not wait to see 
the outcome of the hearing on the in- 
junction, but appealed to the Federal 
Court, and was granted a restraining or- 
der forbidding the prosecuting attorney 
and the police from interfering with the 
sale in Detroit of the Tribune with rac- 
ing results, 

The Federal Court took jurisdiction in 
this case because the Tribune is an II-| 
linois corporation. 

Judge Dingeman, in the Circuit Court 
proceeding, upheld in full the contentions 
of Robert M. Brownson, attorney for the 
Free Press, who argued that the Circuit 
Court, functioning as a court of equity, 
has a right to restrain a criminal prose- 
cution when property rights are involved. 

Former Judge Patrick H. O’Brien rep- 
resented the Times and William G, 
Bryant the Journal. 

Assistant Prosecuting Attorney Bart- 
lett admitted that it had been stated in 
court by a member of the prosecutor’s 
staff that the law involved was unconsti- 
tutional. The admission, however, did 
not place the prosecutor’s office on record | 
as holding the law to be unconstitutional, 
he said. 


Baltimore Sun Aids Students 


The Baltimore Sun will award 3) 
scholarships for full time study in the 
Johns Hopkins Summer School _ this 
year to students who apply for admis- | 
sion to the journalism department which 
is being conducced i: co-cperation with 
the Sun and the Evening Sun. Eacia 
scholarship will provide free tuition for 
three of the regular Hopkins courses, 
“The Principals and Practices of Jour- 
nalism’”’ conducted by Raymond S. Tomp- 
kins, of the Sun staff, “The Forms of 
Contemporary Prose Writing,’ under 
Dr. Francis A. Litz, instructor in Eng- 
lish at Hopkins, and any other related 
course in the English field. Following 
the plan established last year the stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity to 
publish a real newspaper of their own. 
Last summer a four page paper, the 
Hot Times, was issued, with a circulation 
of 1,000 copies. 


Tribune Plans European Ads 


The Chicago Tribune is planning to 
run advertisements in all the large pub- 
lications in Europe concerning its prize 
of $100,000 for the most artistic front 
and side elevation for the Tribune’s new 
plant opposite its present home. 


Special Supplement on Northwest 


The Bellingham Publishing Company, | 
publishers of the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Reveille, has issued 50,000 copies of an 
illustrated supplement in album form 
containing a great many views of fhe 
Pacific Northwest. 


Special Adds McCall’s 


McCall’s Magazine has 
Blanchard, Nichols, and Coleman 
Pacific coast representatives. 


appointed 
its 
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NUMBER TWENTY-SIX OF A SERIES 


Another Advertiser 
| testifies to the 
| Boston American’s 


roved value 
to Advertisers 


S. Vorenberg, president of Vorenberg’s, 
clothiers, of Boston, has found the Boston 
American to be “the most profitable adver- 
tising medium in this section,” according 
to his signed statement. 


In fact, this series of advertisements, which 
started January 1, might be continued al- 
most without end; so many other national 
and local advertisers stand ready to testify 
to the fact that the BOSTON AMERICAN 
is THE evening newpaper of New England. 


A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 
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The go-getters of the little money makers that create reader in 
The manner in which they tackled the problems of making single six-liners grow to columns would 


season. Left to right they are: 


Top Row—E. T. Lockhart, Grand Rapids Press; 


Editor 


Geiger, Nashville Banner; Joe Bunting, Bloomington Pantagraph. 


Center Row—Charles Winters, Chicago Daily News; E. F. Stoneham, Portland (Me.) Express; .C. W. Nax, St. 
& Examiner; A. L. Loud, Illinois State Journal; George Pelles, Chicago Herald & Examiner; E. H. Barrett, Chicago Herald & Examiner; 


Chicago American. 


First Row—P. M. Hughes, Minneapolis Tribune; J. J. Tierney, Spokane Spokesman-Review; 
Hardin, Columbus Dispatch; W. S. Broker, Milwaukee Sentinel; 
Lester Schultz, Danville Commercial News; H. W. Klink, Lancaster Intelligencer; 
H. G. Barringer, Indianapolis News; (unidentified) ; 
J. L. Jernegan, Chicago Herald & Examiner; J. H. Butler, Houston Chronicle; M. P. Goodfellow, Brooklyn Eagle; H. J. Moehlman, 
Gundersen, Baltimore News; Miss Isabel Arkenberg, 


Monson, Chicago Daily News; 


& Publisher for 


Miss Ella Strebig, Fort Wayne Journal Gazette; J. P. Klouda, 


Jil yeie elo 


CLASSIFIED AND FOUND ALL THERE 


terest were as happy and prosperous looking as any group that gathered in Milwaukee during the recent A.A.C.W. convention. 
have done credit to a convention of space grabbing sport editors in the heat of the baseball 


I. W. Williams, Philadelphia North American; J. W. Dunigan, Springfield, Ill., State Register; F. C. Erbele, Philadelphia Inquirer; R. J. 


Louis Globe-Democrat; F. L. Tate, Toronto Star; C. L. Perkins, Chicago Herald 
H. M. Hatfield, South Bend Tribune; O. E. Schentkk,, 


A. Levich, St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press; J. L. Irvin, Des Moines Register & Tribune; C. T. 
Davenport Times; J. W. Wiegand, St. Loius Post-Dispatch; 
Miss Marion Griffiths, Chicago Herald & Examiner; C. B. Nissen, Los Angeles Herald; 
R. E. Seiler, Los Angeles Examiner; J. A. Byrne, Cleveland News; Harry Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal; 


Baltimore Sun; George Thall, Detroit Free Press; G. N- 
Arkenberg Advertising Agency, Chicago; M. M. Kelly, Eau Claire Leader & Telegram. 


Miss Flor 


COST PER SALE, NOT COST PER LINE, 


VITAL FACTOR 


IN CLASSIFIED 


Better Copy, That Tells at Once What Advertiser Wants to Buy 
or Sell, Will Make Rate Charged by News- 
paper of Small Moment 


Executive Secretary, Association of 

URING the past year, more than 

ever before, classified advertising 
departments have devoted efforts to 


securing better copy from advertisers. 
This phase of classified building should, 
however, receive still greater attention, 
as it is based on one of the fundamentals 
of this type of advertising. 

Want-ads are, after all, not advertis- 
ing in the generally accepted meaning of 
that term. The purpose as a rule is not 
to create markets, stimulate demands, or 
promote the name or character of a 
business. Lineage in the want-ad col- 
umns renders a specific service instead 
of advertising the business or commodity 
of the space-buyer. It delivers a mes- 
sage which finds for him an employe, a 
tenant or a buyer for a specific thing he 
has for sale. It does not create work- 
ers, tenants, buyers, etc. It brings to- 
gether people who have opposite wants. 

Anything which increases the efficiency 
of this service builds classified. One of 
the greatest ways of adding to the potency 
of want-ads is to educate advertisers to 
write them so that readers can know 
definitely that the advertiser does have 
a want that is opposite his. If one wants 
to buy a house of a certain definite type 
and price, he will find on reading a col- 
umn of “House For Sale” want-ads that 
he will not answer half of them because 
he is unable to tell whether the adver- 
tisers have the kind of property he wants. 
This applies to all classifications. Ad- 
vertisers do not tell enough to get the 
greatest possible results, and often they 
tell so little that they get no results. 

The Indianapolis News is one of the 
papers, now promoting better want-ad 
copy. It recently ran a full-page ad- 
vertisement headed “Write Your Want- 
ads Right.” In part it said: 

“Many people look upon a want-ad as 
they do a telegram—they count the words 
religiously to make it as short as pos- 
sible. And they write in a hurry. 

“True enough, a want-ad is the shortest 
cut to your buyer, but the short, incom- 
plete want-ad, hurriedly written, is not 
the want-ad that gets results. 

“The successful want-ad is the one 
that tells a complete, interesting story 


Newspaper 


By_C. L. PERKINS 


Classified Advertising Managers. 
about the thing you have to sell. The 
good want-ad is written slowly and care- 
fully, so that it can be read with com- 
plete understanding. There is no haste 
on the part of the reader; he reads leis- 
urely and he wants to know what you 
have to tell him. Tell it, then, directly, 
fully, interestingly. 

“The reader of a want-ad must be 
told by the ad itself. He will not, as a 
rule, call you up for further particulars, 
because he is wary of obligating himself 
even by so much as a telephone call. He 
will call you up to close a sale after 
your ad has sold him. Your ad, then, 
besides telling all about the thing you 
have to sell, must sell it; it must create 
a desire for it; it must have a bit of real 
salesmanship. 

“Tet us be emphatic about the cost of 
a want-ad. It isn’t the cost per word 
or the eost per insertion that counts. It 
is the COST PER SALE. 

“The well-written, attractive, interest- 
ing, selling want-ad is the one that costs 
the least because it gets results.” 


BALTIMORE SUN 


Average Net Paid Circulation in 
May, 1922 
Daily (Morning and Evening) 
232,075 
Sunday, 159,865 


Which when compared to May, 
1921, shows 


AN INCREASE OF 
14,892 Daily 
8,595 Sunday 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves 
Around 


THE 2 


Morning Sunday 


Evening 


LICKED AGAIN! 


Washington Newspaper Golfers 
Senators Strong on Links 


Find 


Washington newspaper golfers, suffer- 
ing from their second drubbing within 
a few weeks, have foresworn competitive 
play except among themselves. The 
members of the corps who sought easier 
prey in members of the Senate after the 
defeat administered by New York and 
Boston golfers in the recent Epiror & 
PUBLISHER trophy play, were virtually 
annihilated by the statesmen over the 
links of the Chevy Chase Club last Tues- 
day. , 

Eleven Senators, reinforced by Speaker 
Gillett, met the newsnapermen, selected 
from the Senate Press Gallery, and not a 
reporter came off winner. The manner in 
which the Senators won was as follows: 

Speaker Gillett and Senator Kellogg 
vs. W. E. Brigham, Boston Transcript 
and M. B. Judd, New York Sun, 14 points. 


Senators Hale and Newberry vs. Rob- 


ert M. Choate, Boston Herald and 
‘Charles S. Groves, Boston Globe, 10 
points. 

Senators Hitchcock and Edge vs. 


‘Charles Michelson, New York World and 
Bond P. Geddes, Associated Press, 9 
points. 


Senators Townsend and Robinson vs. 
W. L. Bruckart, Associated Press and 
G. Gould Loncoln, Washington Star, 1, 
point. 5 

Senators Phipps, and Jones of New 
Mexico vs. Robert L. Norton, Boston 
Post and Edward B. Clark, Chicago | 
Evening Post, 23 points. 

Senators McKinley and Capper vs. 
Harold Phelps Stokes, New York Eve- 
ning Post and John J. Marrinan, Boston 
Telegram, 11 points. 

The newspaper men, according to the 
terms of the contest, will blow the Sen- 
ators to a chicken dinner at an early 
date. 


By GENE BYRNES 


The Greatest Comic in the World 


Here is the list of papers publishing the full page in color each week: 


Baltimore News 

Boston Globe 

Boise Statesman 

Bellingham American-Reveille 
Council Bluffs Nonpariel 
Cleveland Szabadsag 

Chicago Polish National Daily 
Dayton News 

Detroit Polish Daily Record 
Detroit News 

Greensburg Record 

Great Falls Tribune 

Havana El Dia 

Long Beach Telegram 
Louisville Courier Journal 
Milwaukee Nowiny Polskie 
Mexico City El Democrata 
Newark La Tribuna 
Worcester Gazette 


New York Herald 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Oakland Tribune 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Peoria Journal Transcript 
Pueblo Star Journal 
Pittsburg Leader 

San Antonio Light : 

Salt Lake Telegram 
Springfield Union 
Savannah Morning News 
Sandusky Star-Journal 
Seattle Times 

Sioux City Journal 
Syracuse Post Standard 
Tacoma News Tribune 
Toledo Times 

Tampa Tribune 

Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Washington Star 


= 


We can furnish this comic in full-page matrices, full color, black 
and red, or black alone, or as the first page of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 


280 Broadway 


New York City 


Eidstorecabublisher foryJulyy 1, 1922 19 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Full Page of News Photo- 
graphs every day— 

The POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Full Page of Comic Features 


every day— 7}. POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Double Page of Features for 
Women every day— 


The POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes Four Pages of Sport News 
and Features every day— 


The POST- DISPATCH 


St. Louis is an Evening newspaper , : , 
town—a ONE newspaper town— Only one Daily Newspaper m yA Louis, 
and the Post-Dispatch is FIRST in the evening field, publishes the Asso- 
in ST. LOUIS f P 
ciated Press Dispatches— 

The POST-DISPATCH 


National Representative: 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


NEW FEATURE GROUP ORGAN- 
IZED LIKE A, P. 


(Continued from page 8) 


Section 2. The president» shall preside at 
all meetings of the board of directors and shall 
act as temporary chairman at, and call to 
order all meetings of the stockholders. He 
shall sign certificates of stock, sign and execute 
all contracts in the name of the corporation, 
when directed so to do by the board of direc- 
tors; appoint and discharge agents and employ- 
ees, subject to the approval of the board of 
directors, and he shall have the general man- 
agement of the affairs of the corporation .and 
perform all the duties incidental to his office. 
At the annual meeting he shall present to the 
shareholder’s a full and complete report and 
audit covering the year’s operations. 

Section 3. The vice-president shall, in the 
absence or incapacity of the president, perform 
the duties of that officer. 

Section 4. The treasurer shall have the 
care “and custody of all the funds and secur- 
ities of the corporation, and deposit the same 
in the name of the corporation in such bank 
or banks as the directors may elect; he shall 
keep and at all reasonable times exhibit his 
books and accounts to any director or stock- 
holder of the corporation upon application at 
the office of the corporation during business 
hours; he shall give such bonds for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties as the board of 
directors may determine. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the board of directors, and also the 
minutes of the meetings of stockholders; he 
shall attend to the giving and serving of all 
notices of the company; he shall have charge of 
the certificate book and such other books and 
papers as the board may direct; he shall at- 
tend to such correspondence as may be assigned 
to him, and perform all the duties incidental to 
his office; he shall have the custody of the 
seal of the corporation; he shall also keep a 
stock book, containing the names, alphabetically 
arranged of all persons who are stockholders of 
the corporation, showing their places of res- 
idence, the number of shares of stock held by 
them respectively, the time when they respec- 
tively became the owners thereof, and the 
amount paid thereon, and such book shall be 
open for inspection as prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE V. 
CapitTaL Stock. 


Section 1. Certificates of stock shall be 
numbered and registered in the order they are 
issued, and shall be signed by the president or 
vice-president and by the secretary or treasurer, 
and the seal of the corporation shall be affixed 
thereto. All certificates shall be bound in a 
book, and shall be issued in consecutive order 
therefrom and in the margin thereof shall be 
entered the name of the person owning the 
shares therein represented, the number of 
shares, and the date thereof. All certificates 
exchanged or returned to the corporation shall 
be marked canceled, with the date of cancel- 
lation, by the secretary, and shall be immed- 
iately pasted in the certificate book, opposite the 
memorandum of its issue. 

Section 2. Transfers of shares shall only 
be made upon the books of the corporation by 
the holder in person or by power of attorney 
duly executed and filed with the secretary of 
the corporation, and on the surrender of the 
certificate or certificates of such shares. Any 
share or shares of stock offered for transfer 
shall be subject to the restrictions set forth 
in the charter of the corporation and the sec- 
retary shall be charged with the duty of insur- 
ing exact and full compliance therewith. The 
board of directors shall have and are hereby 
given authority and power to establish by reso- 
lution such rules and regulations not inconsis- 
tent with the charter as may be found neces- 
sary or convenient for the execution of the 
charter provisions relating to the ownership 
and transfer of shares of stock. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Cuecxs, Notes, DRarts, ETC. 


Section 1, All checks, drafts, notes, bills 
of exchange and orders for payment of money, 
shall be made, signed, endorsed or deposited 
as the board of directors may by resolution 
provide. 

ARTACLE VII. 


APPLICATION OF EARNINGS. 


Section 1. No dividends shall be declared 
or paid out of the earnings of the corporation. 
All earnings shall be applied to the general 
purposes of the corporation, and any deficiency 
therein shall be contributed by the sharehold- 
ers. The amount of such contribution by each 
, Shareholder shall be such proportion of the 
total as the number of shares owned by each 
shareholder bears to the total outstanding 


shares, 
ArticLte VIII. 


INSPECTORS, 


Section 1. Two inspectors of election shall 
be elected at each annual meeting of stock- 
holders to serve for one year, and if any 
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inspector shall refuse to serve or shall not be 
present, the meeting may appoint an inspector 
in his place. 

Article IX. 


SEAL. 


Section 1. The seal of the corporation 
shall be in the form of a circle, and shall bear 
the name of the corporation and the year of 
its incorporation. 


ARTICLE X. 
AMENDMENTS, 


Section, 1. These by-laws may be amended 
at any stockholders’ meeting by a vote of 
majority in amount of the shares outstanding, 
represented either in person or by proxy, pro- 
vided the proposed amendment is inserted in 
the notice of such meeting. A copy of such 
amended by-law shall be sent to each stock- 
holder within ten days after the adoption of 
the same. Any stockholder may propose an 
amendment by forwarding it to the secretary 
a sufficient’ time in advance of any meeting for 
insertion in the notice of the meeting. 


ReEsoLuTion ADOPTED AT THE ORGANIZATION 
MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS 


OF 
Nortu AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INC, 


Held in New York City June 23rd, 1922. 


ResotvepD that until further ordered by the 
board of directors no invitations to participate 
in the service of the North American News- 
paper Alliance be extended to others than news- 
papers or substitutes for newspapers named in 
the list of the organization committee, and that 
the basis of assessment as set forth in the ap- 
proved form of contract is understood to and 
shall include the net paid daily average cir- 
culation of the publisher as set forth in the 
contract and the circulation of the paper hav- 
ing the largest circulation in any city allocated 
to such publisher. 


Members of North American News- 
paper Alliance are: 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette. 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, 
Las Angeles Times. 
San Francisco Bulletin. 
Seiad Post. 
ridgeport (Conn.) Post & Telegram. 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. v 
New Haven (Conn.) Register. 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican & American. 
Washington (D. C.) Star, 
Atlanta Constitution. 
Savannah News. 
Boise (Idaho) Statesman. 
Chicago News. 
Indianapolis News. 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register & Tribune. 
Sioux City Cla.) Tribune. 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Baltimore Sun. 
Boston Post. 
Detroit News. 
Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
St. Paul (Minn,) Dispatch & Pioneer Press. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Butte (Mont.) Miner. 
Lincoln (Neb.) State-Journal, 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 
Jersey City Jersey Journal. 
Albany Times-Union. 
Buffalo News. 
New York World. 
Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette. 
Rochester (N, Y.)-Times-Union. 


The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 
5c 10c 
Daily Sunday 


Associated Press 


United Press 
Leased Wire Cable and 


Financial News 


An outstanding 
newspaper 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Syracuse Pcst-Standard. 

Utica Observer-Dispatch, 
Cincinnati, Times-Star. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Dayton (Ohio) Journal & Herald. 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman & Times. 
Portland Oregonian, 

Erie (Pa.) Times. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Charleston (S. C.) Fost. 

Memphis (Tenn.) News-Scimitar. 
Dallas (Tex.) News &. Journal. 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald. 

Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Express & News, 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram. 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot. 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 
Seattle Times. 

Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


CANADA 


Calgary (Alta) Herald. 
Edmont6n (Alta) Journal. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Province. 
Victoria (B. C.) Colonist. 
Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune. 
Halifax (N. S.) Herald & Mail. 
Toronto (Ont.) Star. 

Montreal (Que.) Star. 


Allocated papers to date are: 


Mobile (Ala.) Register & Times. 
Fresno (Cal.) Republican, 

Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

San Diego (Cal.) Union & Tribune. 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal & News. 
Peoria (Ill.) Star. 

Springfield Illinois State Journal. 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

Terre Haute (Ind.) Star. 
Davenport (Ja.) Times. 

Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 
Shreveport (La.) Journal. 

Portland (Me.) Express & Telegram. 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal, 

Fall River (Mass.) Herald. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Standard. 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American, 
Jackson (Miss.) News. 


NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 
Reached by Ford in Detroit 


Detroit’s Prosperity 
Is Yours With News Advertising 


[PyeENS the month of May, The Ford 


Vicksburg (Miss.) Post. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 

Reno (Ney.) Gazette. 

Manchester (N. H.) Union & Leader. 
Camden (N. J.) Courier. 

Newark (N. J.) News. 

Trenton (N. J.) Times & Advertiser. 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal. 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal. 
Canton (Ohio) Repository. 
Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram. 


Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot & News. 

Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 

Providence (R. I.) Journal & Bulletin. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 
Burlington (Va.) Free Press. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger & News-Tribune, — 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


CANADA 


Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 
London (Ont.) Free Press. 
Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen. 

In deciding upon what paper should 
be invited to become members of the Alli- 
ance, Major Pickering explained that as 
a general thing the largest paper in th 
territory was considered, modifying this| 
by the general character of the paper 
and modifying this again by the charac-) 
ter and ability of publisher. | 

The attorneys for the Alliance are Tay-| 
lor, Jackson, Brophy & Nash, of 56 Pine| 
street, New York. It is understood that| 
Mr. Jackson spent nearly two months in| 
constructing the constitution and _ by- 
laws of the Alliance in order to make it 
as nearly “tir tight” as possible. The 
Associated Press agreement with its 
member paper was taken asa model. The 
entire territory of the United States and| 
Canada has been allotted to member) 
paper and allocated papers by the Alli-| 
ance with the exception of two or three| 
minor points. =| 
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Motor Company established a new 


monthly record with the production of 
144,469 cars, trucks and tractors. 

Ford Company officials said that while 
they have no means of computing exactly 
what the June production will be, they are 
confident that it will exceed the May output. 

The Ford Motor Company is not the only 
one in Detroit working at top notch. Prac- 
tically every automobile plant in the city 
is working full time; many have night 
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All this means that Detroit is prosperous. 
There is no unemployment. There is even 
a scarcity of skilled employees. Such a con- 
dition warrants your making strenuous 
efforts for launching your advertising cam- 
paign in Detroit immediately. 

Besides the advantage of prosperity, 
Detroit offers you another—the ability of 
one newspaper to cover at one time and at 
one rate the whole Detroit field. 

The Detroit News with its more than 
224,000 Daily and 243,000 Sunday circulation 
reaches 90% of all the homes—figures from 
verified house to house canvass. 


The Detroit News 


Member of National Newspapers Inc. 
“Always In The Lead’ 
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ACCESSIBLE PARTS AND STRONG BUILD 
: GIVE SPEED TO PRINTING PRESS 


_ Modern Newspaper Time Schedules Require Quick Start and 


Well Printed Papers Throughout Editions—Heavy 
Frame Adds to Power—Fudge for Late News 


Japan’s Total Wealth Has 


By OSCAR C. ROESEN 


_Epitorrat Notr.— Mr. Roesen, whose ideas on newspaper press equipment are sought by pub- 
lishers as were those of his late father, is associated with R. Hoe & Co., of which his father 


Was vice-president for many years, 


: A® most newspapers adhere closely to 
a definite time schedule for printing 
their various editions this: fact must be 
considered in designing the newspaper 
printing press of today. Most papers 
have to deliver a certain number of pa- 
pers to the railway depots, post offices, 
carrier routes, etc., at a certain time to 
imsure the delivery of their paper in 
seasonable time. The closing of the stock 
market and the finishing of the various 
sporting events make it necessary for the 
newspaper press to produce the maximum 
number of well-printed newspapers at the 
beginning of the run. 


Thus a press must be so designed that 
all controlling parts are easily accessible 
and adjustable, and it must be so con- 
structed that the possibility of its being 
put out of commission by breakdown is 
reduced to a minimum, if the time sched- 
ule is to be met efficiently. 

The various units of the press can be 
all placed on the floor, with aisles be- 
tween them so that the pressmen can 
fasily place the plates in their various 
positions without climbing and without 
stopping. When the plates are on the 
cylinder they must be locked on quickly 
and securely. 

When the press gets under way the ink 
nust be set so that the papers are neither 
inder or over printed. As stated pre- 
nously, the press must produce a maxi- 
num of well printed papers at the 
eginning of its run. It was this condi- 
ion that led R. Hoe & Co. to develop 
heir ink pump distribution, for with it 
he color on the entire machine can be 
iet uniformly for an ordinary type page 
yy means of a gauge which fits under the 
nk-adjusting screws and as this device 
eeds the ink to the plate uniformly at 
ll speeds, it can be seen that this is a 
‘reat help in starting the edition and 
neeting the time schedule. 

In folding the paper the controls of 
he folding and nipping rollers must be 
laced outside of the folder frames so 
hat the necessary adjustments can be 
aade while the press is in operation. 
| In order to guard against breakdown 
ach unit is driven by its individual up- 
ight driving shaft so that if accident 
hould occur the damage will be confined 
D. one unit, but in order to prevent any 
erious trouble the best machines of to- 
ay are built with extra heavy side 
rames, solid steel cylinders and the gears 
re manufactured of heat-treated forged 
teel so that the machines can withstand 

great strain without damage. 

To further guard against breakdowns 
1é various operating mechanisms are 
rotected by pins which “shear off” when 
ie mechanism is subjected to a strain 
thich would cause a breakdown and lay 
p the machine, it being only necessary to 
isert new pins, after removing the cause 
f trouble, to start up the machine again. 

Extra heavy construction also gives the 
lachine a reserve speed, for it is evident 
lat a press that is heavily built can 
perate at high speed without vibration 

ad ion account of its rigidity will pro- 

ice well-printed papers at the increased 
yeed. Thus, if for some reason the edi- 
on falls behind the schedule, due to 
yor paper, pasters or other trouble, this 

‘serve speed can be called upon to make 
p for the lost time, just as a railroad 
hgineer calls upon the reserve speed of 
's locomotive to make up the time he has 
‘st earlier in his run. 

As mention was -made of the impor- 
‘nce of getting papers on the street after 
‘e close of a baseball game, prize fight, 
‘c., it may be well to mention the 
Judge device” designed and patented by 


He will contribute articles from time to time to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER on pressroom problems of the newspaper 


the late William Loveland and Harry 
Sloane of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. With this fudge bed the score by 
innings of a baseball game can be printed 
inning by inning so that the papers print- 
ed have the correct score one minute 
after the. close of any inning. This is 
accomplished by having a font of type on 
each machine, and a telegraph operator 
in the pressroom with a direct wire to 
the ball grounds. At the close of an 
inning he marks the score on a large 
black board which is in view from every 
press: the presses are stopped, the type 
corresponding to the score for that par- 
ticular inning inserted into the fudge and 
the presses started again. Thus at the 
end of the game it is only necessary to 
add the total runs, hits and errors and 
the paper has a complete score by innings 
for the game. 

By using this device and method the 
New York Telegram was able to put its 
papers on the street with a complete 
round-by-round story of the Carpentier- 
Dempsey prize fight less than one minute 
after the knockout had occurred. 

In summing up it will be seen that in 
order for a newspaper to meet a definite 
schedule, a press must be constructed so 
as to have all parts accessible and must 
also function so as to produce a maxi- 
mum number of papers at the beginning 
of each edition, which reflects in the de- 
sign of the presses as outlined above and 
the best presses of today incorporate in 
their design such features. 


Speaking 
of Rate 
Reductions 


The last 6 months Post Of- 
fige statement of the Wash- 
ington Times shows an av- 
erage daily increase of over 
22 per cent. 


(The absence of any rate in- 
crease during the past year 
makes this circulation in- 
crease equivalent to a most 
extraordinary rate reduction. 


No wonder national adver- 
tisers increased their space 
for the past seven months un- 
til the gain totals OVER A 
QUARTER WOOF \TA,3MIL- 
LION LINES. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 


G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO,, 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St, Louis and Los Angeles, 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston, 


Increased 50 Per Cent In 
10 Years 


For American Advertisers this fact 
has deep significance. It means that the 
Japanese as a nation of buyers are better 
able than ever to consume American 
merchandise. 


The Proved Fact! 


That Japan today offers the most profitable out- 
let in the world for American export goods is 
proved by those forward-looking manufacturers 
and distributers whose prosperity has been built 


on wisely planned advertising campaigns in 


THE JUL SHIMPO 


They have won for their products nation-wide 
popularity and for their houses a prestige re- 
flected by The Jiji’s high character. The secret 


of their success lies in this simple fact: 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jiji’’ 


Morning 
and Evening 
Editions 


Cables 
“Jiji Tokyo” 
Bentley Code 
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BALLOTING SYSTEM VITAL TO SUCCESS 
IN NEWSPAPER CONTESTS 


Newspapers Should Hold the Good-Will of Every Contestant 
and This Depends Entirely Upon the Honesty of the Con- 
test Man—Strict Accounting Absolutely Necessary 


By JOSEPH S. ROGERS 


T has been made plain in the previous 

articles of this series that the success 
of a newspaper circulation campaign 
where automobiles are given as prizes, 
depends in the main on the integrity of 
the contest man. At the end of a cam- 
paign, a publisher should have the good 
will and esteem of every candidate par- 
ticipating, no matter whether the contest- 
ant won or not. That is as it should be 
with an honestly conducted contest. 

The official records of a campaign go 
a long ways in determining the honesty 
of a contest man. If a contest man can 
show a dollar taken in for every vote 
issued, then the publisher can feel assured 
that the campaign has been honestly ad- 
ministered and that the contest man has 
been fair and impartial. All of the suc- 
cessful contest managers can do this. 

One of the most widely used good vot- 
ing ballot systems may be explained as 
follows: 

Every subscription that a contestant 
turns in is made out in triplicate on a 
voting ballot, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the subscriber, the price of the 
subscription, its length, and the number 
of votes allowed. One copy of these 
ballots is given to the contestant, one to 
the circulation department, and one the 
contest man keeps. 

Under this system, therefore, the news- 
paper can account for every dollar taken 
in during the campaign, can verify the 
number of votes given on each subscrip- 
tion, and can prove that the prizes have 
been properly awarded. 

On the other hand, some of the un- 
principled contest people issue votes hap- 
hazardly, viz. if a contestant turns in 
ten subscriptions a slip o1 paper saying 
good for 500,000 votes will be issued. 
Under this plan there is nothing to pre- 
vent the unscrupulous contest man from 
making this ballot read 1,500,000 votes, 
as there is no possible way of checking 
up the votes issued with the cash 
taken in. 

“Second payments” are “sold” for the 
unscrupulous contest man. By second 
payments are meant the extending of 
subscriptions already obtained in the 
campaign to longer periods. Let us con- 
sider that a contestant has obtained five 
subscriptions for six months and per- 
suiades the subscribers to extend their 
subscriptions to oe year. The candidate 
turns in these extensions or second pay- 
ments. The contest man issues a “blan- 
ket” voting ballot covering these exten- 
sions. There is nothing to prevent the 
unscrupulous contest man from “going 
south” with the money on these second 
payments, as the subscriber is already 
getting the paper and will not know 
about the “embezzlement” until the first 
payment on the subscription expires. By 
that time the contest man is out of town. 
When the subscriber makes a complaint, 
the paper has no record of the second 
payment, and in order to pacify the con- 
testant and the subscriber, usually ex- 
tends the|subscription on the subscriber’s 
say-SO. 

It should not be construed from the 
above paragraph that many contest men 
“xo south” with second payments. How- 
ever, a pubiisher naturally wants to avoid 
any such possibility, and he can do this 
by insisting on the contest man having 
a system of yotes, money and subscrip- 
tions that will stand an exhaustive audit 
at the close of the campaign. 

I was talking to a contest man of ques- 
tionable reputation not long ago, and he 
told me he had just signed a contract for 
a coitest in the middle west. “I am 
broke,” he said, “bot I am not worry- 
ing.” 

“Where are you going to get the money 
to france the opening of the campaign?” 
I asled him. 

(iveg atl tes he oe 


easy,” said, 


just hold out the ‘old’ subscriptions.” 

By that the contest man in question 
meant that during the first days of the 
campaign, he would himself pocket the 
money turned in on subscriptions from 
those persons who were already getting 
the paper. The subscriber would not 
know for a month or so that the sub- 
scription had not been put on the books. 
In the meantime the contest man would 
probably have gotten on his feet and if 
any complaint arose he would no doubt 
make good. 

To avoid any such complications, it is 
best for the publisher to appoint some 
member of his staff to handle all the 
money. Big contest men are in favor 
of this plan, as it takes the responsibility 
off their hands. In any event, if the 
contest man has a proper voting ballot 
system, every dollar taken in can be ac- 
counted for every night. 

When a contest man is selling a con- 
tract, he is apt to exaggerate concerning 
the “expert” staff which he carries with 
him, men, he says, who have been with 
him for years. Such statements are not 
always correct, and a publisher would do 
well to investigate not only the contest 
man, but every man in his organization. 

Not long ago the circulation manager 
of a newspaper which was running a con- 
test hired private detectives to investi- 
gate the past performances of every man 
connected with the campaign. When the 
detectives submitted a written report to 
him, the circulation manager was more 
than pleased. Other circulation man- 
agers might do the same thing to their 
advantage. 

As a matter of fact, the “expert staff” 
which some contest men claim is often- 
times recruited from a nearby town. The 
contest man is anxious to get his help as 
cheap as possible, and only the larger 
companies, as a rule, can afford to carry 
a complete staff of men with them. The 
unscrupulous contest man says to his 
employe after he has hired him: bells: 
any person around the newspaper asks 
you what experience you have had in 
the contest business, tell him that you 
have been with me for years.” 

It is such persons picked up by the 
contest man who by their actions may 
reflect against not only the contest man, 
but on the newspaper as well. 

Several years ago I wrote the adver- 
tising and publicity copy for the biggest 
and most sticcessful contest company in 
the country. The campaign was being 
conduted on one of the largest metropoli- 
tan dailies and I took especial pains with 
every line that went into the paper. 

Last year while I was managing a con- 
test in a southern state, I noticed that 
a circulation campaign was being run in 
a nearby town, and to my amazement I 


# 1922 BEATS 1921 


FRoM January 1 to June 1, 1922, 
The Passaic Daily News pub- 
lished 192,490 more lines of paid ad- 
yertising than during the same pe- 
riod of 1921, 


FROM January 1 to June 1, 1922 
the circulation of The Daily 
News averaged 1327 more copies 
daily than during the same period 
of 1921. 


Advertising Lineage Audited by De 


Lisser Bros. 
.. of course, 


NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


G. M. HARTT, R. E. LENT 
Editor. Gen’i Mgr. 


saw that the copy my self-styled rival 
was running was identical with that | 
had written several years ago. I always 
considered that plagiarism was the worst 
form of theft, so 1 wrote a letter to the 
contést man in question and in a nice 
sort of way asked him “how he got that 
way.” 

The letter I received in reply was a 
“classic.? The man said that he got the 
“copy” in question from a contest man 
whom he used to work for in Canada— 
that he never heard of me—and what was 
the difference if he had stolen my stuff. 
The letter closed by saying: 

“You certainly must have been in the 
contest business long enough to, know 
that everything goes.” 

This instance is cited merely to em- 
phasize that some contest men, not all 
by any means, know no difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and it is of vital 
importance that every publisher plan- 
ning to put on a circulation campaign 
thoroughly investigate the contest man. 

Spurious references are often given. 
Claims are made of running a contest in 
such-and-such a city when the city in 
question never had a contest. Some con- 
test men have been known to forge let- 
ters of recommendation from publishers. 
Some contest men, now in business for 
themselves, at one time worked for 
others and claim to have managed big 
contests of which they were only an in- 
tegral part. 

Be sure that you have the right con- 
test man before you go ahead. 

The fourth article of this series by Mr. 
Rogers will explaint the methods of “appoint- 
ing’ and “coaching” contestants. It will point 


out how the “extra” prizes have been known 
to have been “won” by the contest man. 


Dayton Papers Hosts to Newsies 


Carrier boys of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal and Evening Herald’ enjoyed a 
big picnic and outing June 22, as the 
guests of the newspapers. They were 
taken to Lakeside Park where strip 
tickets good for the various concessions 
at the park were issued. And a picnic 
dinner was served. 


St. Paul Newsies Have Picnic 


All the newsboys of St. Paul took 
part in a, picnic at Wildwood Park June 
19. They were in charge of H. “Mogy” 
Bernstein, chairman of the Newsboys’ 
Picnic Association, and Reuben Kovsky, 
acting treasurer of the association. 


SPORTS WRITER KILLED 


“Tiny” Maxwell and Percy Sanderson 
in Collision Near Philadelphia 


Robert W. Maxwell, sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
and Percy Sanderson, the Evening 
Ledger’s golf expert, were badly injured 
in an automobile accident near Norris- 
town early Sunday morning. Mr. Max= 
well’s hip was dislocated and seven of 
his ribs fractured. Mr. Sanderson’s 
skull was fractured and he also sustaine 
concussion of the brain. Both men are 
in the Montgomery Hospital, at Norris=) 
town, and while their conditions are still” 
serious they are expected to recover. al 

Mrs. Sanderson, and Miss Florence) | 
Gram and Frank Mackin, the latter two 
friends of the two newspapermen, sus- 
tained less serious injuries. 


: 
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Percy SANDERSON R. W. M&xweEti 
Public Ledger Photos 


The accident was caused by a head-on 
collision between Mr. Maxwell’s car and 
a six-ton truck. Mr. Maxtwell’s car was 
wrecked. 

Bob, or “Tiny,” as Mr. Maxwell i 
best known, is one of the most widely 
known newspaper men in the country. He 
is also noted as a former All-American 
football star. He played first on the 
University of Chicago eleven, and later 
came to Swarthmore. During the last 
few years he has been nationally known 
as one of the foremost referees in the 
big college football matches. 

Mr. Sanderson writes under the nom 
de plume of “Sandy McNiblick.” 


Robert W. Maxwell, ‘sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, who | 
was injured in an automobile accident 
near Norristown early Sunday, died) 
Friday morning, June 30. ‘ 


every day in the week. 


This Scott Double Quadruple : 
“Multi-Unit”? Newspaper Printing Press 


consisting of 4 Units and 4 Folders will produce newspapers up to 16 pages at 72,000 | 
per hour, up to 32 page papers at 36,000 per hour and up to SIXTY-FOUR Page 
Papers at 18,000 per hour, delivering products in one, two or four sections as desired. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


JOHN R. RATHOM, MANAGER 


have one of the Scott “Multi-Unit” Octuple Presses and it can be seen running 


THIS IS THE PRESS OF NO REGRETS 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway 


CHICAGO | 
1441 Monadnock Block — 
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Pennsylvania 


THE RESPONSIVE MARKET 


Nearly 55% of Pennsylvania’s population is located in 147 cities of over 5000 people. 
This means that these prospective buyers of your product—nearly 5,000,000—are close to 
the retail outlets for your goods. So close, in fact, that you are sure to get quick response 
to your advertising, zf it 1s placed in the news papers listed on this page. 


COVER THE FIELD THOROUGHLY BY USING 


Pennsylvania Daily Newspapers which reach the buying public oftener than any other 
media. 


By localizing advertising throughout the Keystone State national advertisers will get 
results beyond anything which can be obtained through any other medium for an equal 
amount of money expended. 


THE USE OF THESE DAILIES MEANS TRADE LEADERSHIP 
SsSsSsSmnm9aSaSS eee 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
Allentown Call ............... (M) 29,021 -09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (S) 63,767 -22 18 
Atlentown: Call... <2 0.) ec luc we (S) 16,104 -09 -09 Pottstown Ledger .............. (E) 1,590 .025 .025 
Bethlehem Globe .............. (E) 8,066 .04 .04 Pottsville Republican ........... (E) 11,558 .055 .05 
Bloomsburg Press ............. (M) 6,316 .029 029 Scranton Republican ........... (M) 32,180 12 10 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 14,752 .065 .05 sOcranton, Times. ...,. 4 «+ +dc.ce. (E) 37,701 12 10 
Coatesville Record ............. (E) 5,436 0214 .0214 Sharon, Herald) oi 553s,.0 665 eos bs (E) 4,888 -021 -021 
: *Connellsville Courier ........... (E) 5,652 -0179 .0179 Sunbury Daily Item ............ (E) 3,911 .021 .018 
: praston Express (nd). «5's oh % bcos awe (E) 15,668 .05 .05 “Warren Times-Mirror ....... (E&M) 7,931 .036 .036 
*Easton Free Press ............. (E) 12,557 05 .05 *Washington Observer and Re- 
| Seriebiiiiest Wie. ce oe. Neree.., (E) 26,428 .08 08 POFtEr et ke ee (M&E) 15,426 .06 05 
: *Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 36,478 .095 .095 West, Chester, Local News... ..... pe Tee on gOS. 03 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 21,234 08 .05 
WOUMTIAL EE ish ocho rnirree cn (M&E) 21,867 -08 -08 York Dispatch) ...3 si. sees (E) 16,549 .045 .045 
*Oil City Derrick .............. (M) 6,088 .035 .035 York Gazette and Daily......... (M) 16,614 045 .045 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (M) 54,541 -17 15 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 


wholly or partially cities of the second class, 
the proprietor of a newspaper is entitled for 
publishing such notices, matters and advertise- 
ments aforesaid, other than ‘the session laws, 
for each inch of agate twenty-nine ems to the 
line, to one dollar and. twenty-five cents for the 
first insertion and one dollar for each subse- 
quent insertion; and in all cities of the first 
class, to twenty-five cents per agate line of 
twenty-nine ems for each insertion. If such 
notices, matters and advertisements aforesaid, 
other than the session laws, are printed in type 
other than agate, the proprietor of a news- 
paper shall be entitled to the number of inches 
such notices, matters and advertisements would 
occupy set in agate twenty-nine ems to the 
line] to four cents per agate (five and one- 
half point) or nonpareil (six point) line of a 
column width not less than twelve ems, pro- 
vided that in computing such charge per line, 
the line shall average at least six words, dis- 
play copy, agate measurement (fourteen lines 
to each inch), twelve to thirteen pica ems wide, 
depending on the make-up of the paper pub- 
lishing such display copy, for each insertion in 
newspapers having less than five thousand cir- 
culation; five cents per line for such newspa- 
pers having five thousand or more circulation 
and less than seven thousand five hundred; 
six cents per line for such newspapers having 
seven thousand five hundred or more circula- 
tion and less than ten thousand; and one cent 
per line in addition to the six cents for the 
initial ten thousand circulation, for each addi- 
tional five thousand circulation possessed by 
such newspapers until the maximum rate of 
twenty-five cents per line.(one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and five thousand circu- 
lation) is reached, to which two cents per line 
shall be added to the initial insertion charge 
in each separate advertisement. In reckoning 
line charges allowance shall be made for date 
lines, paragraph endings, titles, signatures and 
similar short lines as full lines where the same 
are set to conform to the usual rules of com- 
position. This rate shall not apply to counties 
wholly within Greater New York City where 
the legal rate for such publication shall be at 
the rate of twenty cents per agate line. 

§ 2. Section forty-eight of chapter thirty- 
seven of the laws of nineteen hundred and 
nine, entitled “An act in relation to legislation, 
constituting chapter thirty-two of the consoli- 
dated laws,” as last amended by chapter four 
hundred and sixty-seven of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-one, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

48. PuBLICATION OF CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTIONS. The secretary of state shall send to 
each newspaper designated pursuant to law, in 
the order in which they are passed, and as 
soon as the slips are printed, copies of suth 
concurrent resolutions as are required to be 
published. Concurrent resolutions proposing 
amendments to the constitution shall be pub- 
lished in such newspapers, at the times pre- 
scribed by the election law, under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of state, at the expense 
of the state, in such manner, by the use of 
italics and brackets, as to indicate the new 
matter added and the old matter eliminated. 
[The charge for such publication shall be paid 
by the treasurer of the state on the warrant 
of the comptroller, after certification by the 
secretary of state that the said publication has 
been regularly made as provided in this sec- 
tion, at the rate prescribed by law, specifying 
such rate. The charge for such publication 
outside of a city shall be at the fixed rate of 
thirty cents for each folio of one hundred 
words. The charge for such publication within 
any city shall be at the rate prescribed by 
statute for the publication of a summons, no- 
tice, order or citation in the same city. Pro- 
vided, that in any county containing wholly 
within its boundaries a city of the second class, 
the charge for the publication of such resolu- 
tions in such newspapers shall be at the rate 
of six cents per agate line of a column width 
not less than twelve. and one-half ems for each 
insertion; and provided further, that in any 
county containing wholly within its boundaries 
a city of the first class, the charge for the 
publication of such resolutions in such news- 
papers shall be at the rate of eight cents per 
agate line of a column width not less than 
twelve and one-half ems for each insertion.] 

§ 3. Chapter fifty-one of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and nine, entitled “An act in 
relation to public officers, constituting chapter 
forty-seven of the consolidated laws,” is hereby 
amended by inserting therein after section 
seventy, a new section, to be section seventy-a, 
to read as follows: 

70-a.. Frees To Be Paip sy Puptiic OFFi- 
CERS FOR Pustic ADVERTISEMENTS. The charge 
for the publication, of concurrent resolutions, 
proposed constitutional amendments,  propost- 
tions or questions to be submitted to the voters 
of the state, tax sales and official notices re- 
quired to be published by state boards, commis- 
sions or officers in newspapers of the state, 
shall be paid by the state treasurer cn the war- 
rant of the comptroller, after certificaticn by 
the secretary of state that such a_ publication 
has been regularly made as prescribed by law. 
The charge for the publication, if authorized 
by law, of digests of laws of a local nature in 
the newspaper designated to publish such di- 
gests shall be paid by the several counties of 
the state in which such laws may be published, 
upon like certification. The charge for the 
publication of concurrent resolutions, proposed 
constitutional amendiments, propositions of 
questions to be submitted to the voters of the 
state or of any political subdivisions thereof or 
therein, tax sales by the state or any county 
or municipality therein, and of all official no- 
tices and advertisements required to be pub- 


lished by law-at the expense of the state or of 


a county or other municipality shall be at the 
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per agate (five and one-half 
point) or nonpareil (six point) line of a col- 


umn width not less than twelve ems, provided 
the 


rate of four cents 


that in computing such charge per line, 
line shall average at least six words, display 
copy, agate measurement (fourteen lines to 


each inch), twelve to thirteen pica ems wide, 
depending on the make-up of the paper pub- 
lishing such display copy, for each insertion 
in newspapers having less than five thousand 
circulation: five cents per line for such news- 
papers having five thousand or more circulation 
and less than seven thousand five hundred; six 
cents per line for such newspapers having 
seven thousand five hundred or more circula- 
tion and less than ten thousand; and one cent 
per line in addition to the six cents for the 
initial ten thousand circulation, for each addi- 
tional five thousand circulation possessed by 
such newspapers until the maximum rate of 
twenty-five cents per line (one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and five thousand circula- 
tion) is reached, to which two cents per line 
shall be added to the initial insertion charge in 
each separate advertisement. 

This rate shall not apply to counties wholly 
within Greater New York City where the legal 
rate for such publication shall be at the rate 
of twenty cents per agate line. In reckoning 
line charges allowance shall be made for date 
lines, paragraph endings, titles, signature, and 
similar short lines as full lines where the same 
are set to conform to the usual rules of com- 
position. Every newspaper designated for the 
publication of concurrent resolutions, proposed 
constituticnal amendments, propositions or 
questions to be submitted to the voters of the 
state and making claim for compensation must 
be established at least one year, entered in 
post office as second class matter, and be 
printed and published in the town or city of 
its post office address and shall attach to such 
claim an affidavit of the circulation of such 
newspaper for the six months period ending 
March thirty-first or September thirtieth imme- 
diately preceding and file a copy of its report 
to government or the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which shall be used as the basis of 
circulating rating. Papers unable to file either 
report shall accept the minimum rate per line 
until such time as they establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the state comptroller sufficient circula- 
tion to entitle them to a higher rate. It shall 
be the duty of each board of supervisors in the 
several counties of the state, in making out 
the assessment-rolls, to assess and levy on the 
taxable property of the county whose repre- 
sentatives they are, such sums as shall be suf- 
ficient to defray the expense of publishing the 
digests of laws of a local nature, if such pub- 
lication be authorized, applicable only to the 
county affected, in the newspaper designated. 

§ 4. Section two hundred and eighty-seven 
of the surrogate’s court act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

§ 287. Fees of printers. Except as other- 
wise specially prescribed by law, the proprietor 
of a newspaper is entitled for publishing no- 
tice, order, citation or other advertisement, re- 
quired by this chapter to be published, [for 
each inch of agate twenty-nine ems to the line, 
to seventy-five cents for the first insertion and 
fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. In 
counties containing wholly or partially cities 
of the second class, the proprietor of a news- 
paper is entitled for publishing such notices, 
matters and advertisements aforesaid, for each 
inch of agate twenty-nine ems to the line, to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents for the first 
insertion and one dollar for each subsequent 
insertion; and in all cities of the first class, to 
twenty cents per agate line of twenty-nine ems 
for each insertion. If such notices, matters 
and advertisements aforesaid are printed in 
type other than agate, the proprietor of a news- 
paper shall be entitled to the number of inches 
such notices, matters and advertisements would 
occupy set in agate twenty-nine ems to the 
line.] to four cents per agate (five and one- 
half point) or nonpareil (six point) line of a 
column width not less than twelve ems, pro- 
vided that in computing such charge per line, 
the line shall average at least six words, dis- 
play copy, agate measurment (fourteen lines 
to each inch), twelve to thirteen pica ems 
wide, depending on the make-up of the paper 
publishing such display copy, for each inser- 
tion in newspapers having less than five thou- 
sand circulation; five cents per line for such 
newspapers having five thousand or more 
circulation and less than seven thousand five 
hundred: six cents per line for such news- 
papers having seven thousand five hundred or 
more circulation and less than ten thousand; 
and one cent per line in addition to the six 
cents for the initial ten thousand circulation, 
for each additional five thousand circulation 
possessed by such newspapers until the max- 
imum rate of twenty-five cents per line (one 
hundred thousand to one hundred and five 
thousand circulation) is reached, to which two 
cents per line shall he added to the initial in- 
sertion charge in each separate advertisement. 
In reckoning line charge allowance shall be 
made for date lines, paragraph endings, titles, 
signature, and similar short lines as full lines 
where the same are set to conform to the usual 
rules of composition. This rate shall not apply 
to counties wholly within Greater New York 
city where the legal rate for such publication 
shall be at the rate of twenty cents per agate 
line. 

§ 5. 


In addition to formulating the legal 
rate bill the joint committee actively 
worked against the Walton Bills (a 
group which provided against the reduc- 
tion in the number of insertions of Sur- 
rogate’s Notices), securing agreement of 


This act shall take effect immediately. 
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their sponsor to their “dying in commit- 
tee.” Other bills which were not to the 
best interests of publishers were also op- 
posed. The committee was resoluted a 
vote of thanks for its work and author- 
ized to continue its efforts. 

A. R. Kessinger of the Rome (N. Y.) 
Sentinel, president, was chairman of the 
meeting and Henri M. Hall of the 
Jamestown Journal was secretary. The 
annual meeting will be held in Decem- 
ber. No changes were made in the 
officer personnel. 


WOOD ASKS PUBLISHERS’ AID 


Without High Dry Mat Tariff, Ameri- 
can Firm Says It Will Die 


“If we receive proper tariff protection, 
we are prepared to promptly instal new 
equipment and enlarge our mill to pro- 
duce an absolutely uniform and perfect 
dry mat and to considerably reduce our 
cost of manufacture and selling price,” is 
the promise that the Wood Flong Cor- 
poration makes in a letter sent to pub- 
lishers a few days ago in an appeal for 
their support of the Wood plea for a 
tariff on imported dry mats. 

The letter is a protest to the publish- 
ers, who, it states, have been responsible 
for the reduction of the originally pro- 
posed rates by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. If the committee’s rate is en- 
acted into law, the Wood letter states, the 
business cannot possibly survive. 

In that case, the letter declares, the 
only alternative left to publishers will be 
the use of German dry mats, and it states 
that ‘no newspaper can safely depend 
upon imported articles of any kind, nor 
can it expect to receive the high standard 
of service and assurance of unfailing 
supply which is provided by the Wood 
Flong Corporation.” 

It points out that if the Wood Cor- 
poration is forced out of business, “as it 
will be without your help, you may ex- 
pect to pay a considerably higher price 
than dry mats ever before sold for.” 


A. P. Executive Committee Meets 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Press held a brief meeting June 
26, at which only routine business was 
transacted. Those who attended were 
Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford Cour- 
ant; Charles A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin; Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star; 
Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times, and 
John R. Rathom, Providence Journal. 
Of the directors and officers of the A. P. 
there were present Herbert F. Gunnison, 
3rocklyn Eagle; Melville E. Stone, 
ccunselor; J. R. Youatt, treasurer; D. 
D. Moore, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
and Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager. Kent Cooper and Jackson S. 
Elliott, assistant general manager, and 
Milton Garges, chief of the traffic de- 
partment, were also at the meeting. 


Murdered Judge a Former Editor 
(By Telegraph to Evrtor & PUBLISHER) 


San Francisco, June 28.—Leon Wing, 
the judge at Reno race track who was 
murdered by jockey Archie Ziegler to- 
day, was formerly on the San Francisco 
Examiner. He went to the paper as an 
office boy, became One of the sporting 
editors, was an expert on race horses 
and left the paper about seven years ago 
to become judge at the Tia Juana race 
track, 


Hearst Will Rebuild Mother’s Gift 


William Randolph Hearst will rebuild 
Hearst Hall, the gymnasium and assem- 
bly rooms given to the University of 
California by his mother, which were 
destroyed by fire June 20. The day after 
the fire Mr. Hearst wired his offer to re- 
build to David P. Barrows, president of 
the university, and June 23 the buildings 
and grounds committee met and formally 
accepted the offer. 


Broadcasting in Tacoma 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger has in- 
stalled a radio broadcasting station. 


H. N. KELLOGG REAPPOINTED | 


Heads A. N. P. A. Labor Board, Subject! 


to Directors’ Approval 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 27.—Harry WN 
Kellogg is again chairman of the Spe:| 
cial Standing Committee of the American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers | Associa- 
tion, having been 
appointed by 
members of the 
committee at a 
meeting here yes- 
terday. This was 
forecast in Epr- 
TOR & PUBLISHER 
last week. The 
appointment is 


subject to the- 
approval of the 
JN ie Ted ake 


rectors, who will 
meet some time 
ja August, but 7 
there is every probability that Mr. Kel 
logg will be confirmed in his old post. 

He resigned shortly before the A. N 
P. A. convention this year to assume thi 
ownership of the Waterloo (la.) Times| 
Tribune, the name of which he change 
to the Waterloo Tribune, and has beei 
connected with the committee in an ad 
visory capacity since the convention} 
Abrogation of the international labo 
agreements left a number of disputes be} 
tween publishers and union employes un 
settled and Mr. Kellogg, who had beei| 
associated with the conduct of the case 
before the agreements expired, has be@)| 
at the committee’s Indianapolis office fo} 
the past three weeks. } 

J. B. Pinkham, who was field man 19) 
the committee last year and was reap 
pointed at the convention, continues 1) 
that capacity. | 


: 


It is understood that the committee ha 


H. N. Ketzoce | 


found difficulty in securing a success} 
to Mr. Kellogg and that he was ne) 
averse to resuming his old post when th| 
committee offered it to him. Mr. Kel) 
logg retains his interest in the Waterlo 
Tribune, he stated this week. ell 

The committee also met with a com) 
mittee of the International Typographics| 
Union to consider cases which arose b¢ 
before the arbitration agreement expirel) 
No findings were announced. 


Boston Advertiser Has 2 Ad Staffs 


The Boston Advertiser is trying Ot 
a new plan of advertising solicitation | 
As there is the Sunday Advertiser, 
standard size paper, and the Daily Ac 
vertiser, a tabloid pictorial issue, an at} 
vertising staff entirely distinct from th 
Sunday Advertiser to specialize in at} 
vertising to fit the character of the papt) 
has been organized under the directid| 
of Ray C. Mills, advertising manage 
and M. C. Priest, business manager. Th 
staff under Mr, Mills, recently advertil| 
ing manager of the Fall River Herall| 
consists of 6 men with special trainin} 
in advertising solicitation for a pictorii| 
newspeper. The Sunday  Advertisi) 
staff remains unchanged. 


Macon Paper Loses 12-Cent Verdict 


(By Telegraph to Eprtor & PuBLISHER) 


Macon, Ga., June 28.—Former Mayi 
Glen Toole obtained a verdict of 12 cen) 
in his $50,000 libel suit against the Mi) 
con (Ga.) Telegraph.. A jury in Macc; 
city court on Wednesday afternoon, tl 
third day of the trial, rendered this vel| 
dict after two hours’ deliberation. Ul] 
der the Georgia law, all of the costs }| 
the case above the amount named, *| 
cents, is assessed upon the plaintiff. TI 
former mayor charged that he had bet| 
libeled when the Telegraph said that }} 
figured in an automobile wreck. He @ 
nied this. 


Seattle Stereotype Wages Cut 


SEATTLE, Wash. June 22.—A lee 
arbitration award, dated yesterday, mail 
tains the 44-hour week for newspap) 
stereotypers and reduces wages $2.4 
per week for journeymen. This is a f 
per cent reduction in wages. The ne} 
contract expires December 31, 1923. | 
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“OQHIO 
FIRST” 


Ohio is one of the best territories possible to find in the United States. 

It has everything to make it an ideal market as a tryout proposition for 

national advertising campaigns. 1 | 
| 


Here are found nearly six million people—five per cent of the popula- He 
tion of the United States—85% native white, 11.8% foreign born and | ri 
3.2% negroes. | 

| 


Ohio has 1,414,068 families or 34.4 per square mile. Of these 256,695 
families live on farms. These farms have a total acreage of 23,515,000, 
making approximately seven farm families per square mile. 


Ohio farm products and Ohio manufactured products mount well into 
the billions of dollars in value annually. Ohio ranks fourth in value of 
all manufactures and in ten industries outranks all other states. 


Ohio newspapers listed here are market finders for national advertisers. Hi 
They have helped numerous manufacturers to win a place in Ohio and ie 
to holdit. They are at your service. | 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 | | 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
*Akron Beacon Journal ......... (E) 35,904 -085 .085 *Lima Republican-Gazette..... (M&S) 10,270 .035 .035 i ) 
SAvonm limes eee (E) 19,518 .06 06 * Marietta Times jins,. 0% bic. g oes Sdee (E) 6,160 .025 .025 
*Akron Sunday Times .......... (S) 21,952 .07 .07 Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,037 .025 .025 
*Athens Messenger ............ (E) 9,775 -03 .03 Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,573 -025 -025 / 
Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,407 -0179 .0179 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch. .. . (E) 6,039 -025 025 | 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 73,120 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times...(M&E) 16,286 .06 .06 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (M) 181,185 .32  .38 Portsmouth Sun-Times ......... (S) 10,059 .04 04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (S) 221,084 37 43 mL oledo> Blade jst e 8 evénesdlid ol eens (E) 95,683 25 s2o | 
Columbus Dispatch ... ....... (E) 72,317 15 14 Toronto Tribune ............. (E) 1,092 011 -011 i} 
Columbus Dispatch ......... .. (S) 74,654 .15 14 Warren Daily Chronicle ....... (E) 6,405 .025 .025 if 
Conneaut News Herald ........ (E) 3,094 .017  #.0179 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (E) 24,063 .07 07 1} 
Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4,410 .02 02 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 25,220 .07 .07 iy 
*Hamilton Daily News .......... (E) 8143 .04 04 | ay 
Ironton Irontonian ............ (M) 3,150 0179 .0179 Governinelie Statement MAbal 1101922. iy 
Kenton Democrat ............. (E) 2,400 .014 014 Hdl 
*Lima News and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 .07 -05 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922 
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J. E. HARDMAN DIES SUDDENLY 


Heart Failure Kills Managing Editor of 


Davenport Times 
(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 

DaveENpPorT, Iowa, June 28.—James E. 
Hardman, ,aged 51, for 20 years manag- 
ing editor of the Davenport Daily Times, 
died suddenly Wednesday evening fol- 
lowing an attack of heart trouble. He 
had been suffering for some time but re- 
mained at work up until press time on 
the day of his death because of extra 
work in connection with the National 
Grotto convention here. Mr, Hardman 
formerly lived at Sigourney, Iowa, where 
he began his early newspaper training, 
later coming to Davenport as reporter 
for the Times. He worked through the 
editorial department until he was made 
managing editor in 1901. 

Most of his term of service has been 
under E. P. Adler, publisher of the 
Times and president of the Lee news- 
paper syndicate. Many prominent news- 
paper men and writers of today began 
under Mr, Hardman during his term of 
service, including Harry Hansen, Fred 
Hatton, Floyd Dell and others. 

His out-of-town acquaintance covered 
newspaper offices throughout the central 
west and he was a prominent figure in 
the correspondents’ section of most of 
the national political conventions held in 
the central west. 


“CARNATION” DAN O’LEARY DEAD 


Great Fire of 1872 Brought Dean of 
Police Court Reporters to Chicago 
“Carnation Dan’ O’Leary, aged 69, 

dean of Chicago’s police reporters, died 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago, June 
24, He acquired the sobriquet because 
he always wore a carnation on the left 
lapel of his coat. Twenty years ago at 
his sister’s funeral he plucked ia carnation 
from the casket and told a group of 
newspaper men attending it that he 
would always wear one in her memory. 
“Carnation Dan” worked on practically 
every newspaper in Chicago during the 
past thirty years. He came to Chicago 
as a volunteer fireman with the Detroit 
department at the time of the Chicago 
conflagration in 1872, and never returned 
to Detroit. He was formerly a player 
on the old Indianapolis baseball team. 


Obituary 


Cora Haney Pettipone, wife of 
William Hi. Pettibone, general manager 
of the Detroit Free Press, died June 24 
in St. Joseph’s Sanitarium, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Mr. and Mrs. Pettibone were 
attending the pre-commencement exer- 
cises preliminary to the graduation of 
their daughter, Dana, from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, when 
Mrs. Pettibone was taken ill. Her 
physician recommended an immediate op- 
eration for appendicitis. This took place 
Tuesday, and Mrs. Pettibone showed im- 
provement until a sudden change for the 
worse resulted in her death. 
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Miss Tittre May Forney, daughter 
of the late Col. John W. Forney, died 
June 25 in Philadelphia. Miss Forney 
was for many years associated with her 
father, who was one of the most promi- 
nent journalists of his day. : She col- 
laborated with her brother, John W. 
Forney, in publishing “Progress,” a 
magazine with which her father also was 
identified. Miss Forney contributed to 
various magazines and other publica- 
tions. 

Joun L. Best, for 25 years an editor 
of the Northampton (Mass.) Daily 
Hampshire Gazette, died recently. 

Mrs. CLEMENTINE KENDRICK BURNS, 
aged 70, who sold the Boston Globe 
since the paper first was handled in 
Saco, Me., in 1875, died in that city 
June 23. 

Miss Mary A. Gouin, aged 60, for 
more than 25 years associated with ‘the 
business office and circulation depart- 
ment of the Daily Eastern Argus, now 
combined into the Press Herald at Port- 
land, Me., died June 26. 

Mrs. A. W. Ports, mother-in-law of 
Capt. Raymond I. Tennant, formerly in 
the service department of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press and president of 
the St. Paul Town Criers’ Club, died 
recently at Moravia, lowa. 

Capr. GEoRGE WALLIS HAMILTON, 
rine corps aviator, who was killed in a 
3,000-foot nose dive at Gettysburg, Pa., 
Monday, was the son of Charles A. Hamil- 
ton, Washington correspondent of the Buf- 
falo Times. The younger Hamilton held 
the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre with palms for service overseas. 

Wi1am DeWees, aged 56, president 
of the Chicago Addressing Company and 
originator of the circular advertising 
business, died the past week. He found- 
ed the C. S. Boles Addressing Company 
in 1883. Later the firm was reorganized 
as the Chicago Addressing Company. 

Mrs. Eva TALLMADGE BROWNE, aged 
67, widow of J. Stanley Browne, manag- 
ing editor of the Rockford (Ill.) Morn- 
ing Star from 1888 until he died in 1915, 
is dead in Rockford. 

Watkin L. Roe, editor and publisher 
of the Preston (Ida.) Franklin County 
Citizen, died June 19. For 20 years Mr. 
Roe was foreman of the “ad” alley of the 
Salt Lake (Utah) Herald. 

Henry Ricutor, aged 52, formerly a 
New Orleans newspaper man, died last 
week of heart disease. 


ma- 


To Unveil Tablet to Newspaper Men 


A bronze tablet in memory of the 14 
British Columbia newspaper men who 
fell in the World War will be unveiled 
August 6 by Lieut. Gov. Walter C. 
Nichol of British Columbia. It will be 
placed under the dome of the Parlia- 
ment Building in Victoria and will also 
carry the names of the more than 50 
newspaper men who served in the war and 
returned. The memorial has been sub- 
scribed to by the daily and weekly papers 
of British Columbia and the Institute of 
Journalists. 


SYNDICATE 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dallas, 


Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 


FEATURE SERVICES 


WEEKLY 
COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s Stenog.’’ (Hayward), 
(Dunn), ‘‘Dumb-Bells’’ (Dunn), ‘‘The Crossing Cop’’ 
Show’ (Hanlon), 
Mystery Serials; 
FEATURE: ‘Radio in the Home’’ 
“Things for Boys to Make,’’ 
in Good Taste,’ ‘How to Save 


(Daily). MIDGET 


When Shopping,’’ 


Hour,” ‘‘History of Your Name,” 
Good For?’ ‘‘Making More Money,”’ 
acter.’ HOME PAGE FEATURES: 
Queen Victoria’s cook, “‘As Woman to Woman,’’ 
“Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


MAGAZINE PAGES IN MAT: Personality Page, Special Feature 
“That Reminds Me’’ 
(John). 
Weekly; ‘‘Children of Adam’’ (Rehse), Daily. 

Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love-Problem Serials; 
FEATURES of stick length: ‘‘Things You'll Love to Make,” 
“The Housewife’s Idea Box,’” 
“Cultivating Your Charm,’’ ‘‘Famous Ghosts,’’ 
of Famous Women,” ‘‘Sharpening up Your Memory,’’ ‘‘Guess Who?’’ 
“‘Who-Why-What-When-Where?”’ ‘Human Curios,”’ ‘‘Sportfolio,’’ ‘‘What Are You 
‘Daily Fun Hour,” ‘Can You Teil?” 
““\ Daughter of Eve,’’ ‘‘The Latest’’ (Paris Fashions), 
“Dreamland Adventures.’” 
PUZZLES, CUT-OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 


SYNDICATE 


Page, Science Page, Short Story Page. 
(Collins), ‘‘And Then He Changed His Mind’ 
CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; ‘‘Follies of the Passing 
FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detective and 
Daily and Weekly Short Stories. RADIO 
“What’s What,’’ ‘‘After-Dinner Tricks,’ ‘The Home 
“Favorite Recipes 
“Pam’s Paris Postals,’’ ‘‘The Children’s 


“Correct English,’ ‘‘Read Your Char- 


“Home Cooking,’’ by 
SPORTS COMMENT: ‘‘The Sport Reel,’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GRADUATES GET JOBS 


Washington Journalism Seniors Ready 
for End of School 


Seven of the nine students who will be 
graduated at the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, in June, 
have accepted positions. Three mem- 
bers of the class are doing part-time 
work in offices where they will become 
permanent employes as soon as college 
closes. The senior class roll follows: 
Harold H. Marquis and Donald S. Har- 
ris, Miller Freeman Publications, New 
York and Seattle; Frank Lockerby, As- 
sociated Press, Spokane; Loren Milli- 
man, Lewiston (Ida.) Tribune; Minnie 
Nelson, Seattle Post-Intelligencer ; Phebe 
Hunt, society editor, Ellensburg ( Wash.) 
Evening Record; Ruth Ainsworth, asso- 
ciated with her father, Fred L. Wolf, in 
the publication of the Newport Miner. 
Miss Margery Lindsay, Seattle, an- 
nounced her engagement to Mitchel V. 
Charnley now on the staff of the Walla 
Walla Bulletin. 

Fred B. Judges, Spokane, who will 
graduate in six months, is Northwest 
representative of the Pictorial Review. 

Hiester Guie, alumnus and former 
member of the staff of the Seattle Post- 
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Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


Intelligencer, has joined the 


Everett | 
News. i 


Monitor Cleveland Ad Office 


The Christian Science Monitor has 
opened a new branch advertising office 
in Cleveland which will cover Ohio, 
western New York and Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Michigan, with 
Eugene Batten in charge. Horace 
Delano has been appointed manager of | 
the ‘Chicago branch advertising office, 
succeeding Charles M. Veazey, who has 
gone to Boston. 


M. N. Stiles Home from Buenos Aires 


M. N. Stiles, head of the Associated 
Press bureau at Buenos Aires, arrived 
in New York June 23 on a leave of ab} 
sence. He is at present in Washington 
and will go to several central Western | 
cities before he returns to South America, 


Tacoma Papers Have Picnic 
Employes of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
News, Tribune and Ledger had their an- 
nual picnic June 27 at the Lakeside Club, 
American Lake. About 150 enjoyed the 
outing, 
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LINOTYPE» )) 
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Every important improvement in 
methods of composition for the 


Hm Every part of the Linotype is there 

® because the machine is better for it 

and every part fits into the big 

scheme of simple operation. The 

Linoryre is the machine of no 
compromise. 


The illustration shows the Model 24, 
text and display Linotype, As many 
as ten faces in six different sizes 
are immediately available 

from the keyboard. 
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Composed entirely on the LiNoTYPE 


[THE “AGED MAN” AND SOME OTHERS 
. THAT MEAN NOTHING 


Reporter Who Claims Championship as Chronicler of Hen 
House Construction and Confesses Authorship of 


eae 


¢ AR be it from me to find fault with 
the bright young men who write 
hie news for the daily papers. I shoot 
‘nis as a sort of barrage in the begin- 
‘ing of what I am about to say, so that 
‘ere may be no misunderstanding. I do 
hot want to be taken as a critic. I do 
ant to be taken as a lover of good 
Ynglish, although I readily admit my 
'wn weakness as a purveyor of the 
) ticle. 
1 have not been this way always., I 
rote news, or what passes for news 
the crossroads, for a good many 
sars. It is possible that were I to 
aim the record for having chronicled 
¢ building of more hen-houses and 
is than any other writer on the 
merican press | might make the claim 
ick. But I am not proud, nor am I 
tich ambitious any more. I have been 
‘ulty of writing up weddings so ef- 
sively that everybody gagged except 
‘e families of the contracting parties. 
_have done obituaries, hundreds of 
fem, which were so sloppy they made 
$2 ashamed, but this was due to a con- 
totion that the relatives of the deceased 
Je them sloppy. In the writing of 
Nese and other stock. stories at the 
wossroads I have used the same phrases 
ver and over again. It is not altogeth- 
& safe to spring new stuff. A bride is 
bride, and a remains is a remains, and 
% leading citizen is a leading citizen. 
Mae’s scope is necessarily limited. It 
ithe part of wisdom for him to adhere 
t the stereotyped phrases. 
| This, however, is aside from the point. 
ie light on the sunset trail seems more 
Jnetrating, more revealing, than that 
t the other side of the divide. The 
t1 body reacts more slowly, and the 
ind, no longer concentrated on matters 
ttaining to the daily rush, becomes 
asitive to imperfections. It is not in 
Patious spirit that it utters its pro- 
its. Rather it is with a feeling of 
tiderness for the language, and a long- 
x, a desire, for purity, for perfection, 
the use of the printed word. 
A young writer of news told me the 
tier day, somewhat impatiently, that the 
ble purpose of the language is to ex- 
fess meaning. He is not entirely cor- 
tt, even from his own standpoint as 
#writer of news. For instance of his 
jsorrectness there is the word “staged.” 
lis neither elegant nor kind to abuse 
® innocent, not overly strong, word. 
lrerything is “staged’—boxing match- 
pink teas, political debates, declama- 
mn __ contests, surgical operations, 
ngain sales—until one is bored stiff. 
frain, there is the term “aged man,” 
lich for some quite unknown reason is 
2d frequently. The subject of the 
‘zed man’s story is more often than 
tt under the age of sixty. Why 
zed”? Why not plain “man”? To 
: reader who has celebrated fifty or 
S:ty birthdays since his arrival in this 
le of tears the adjective is maddening. 
for months I have been in my daily 
‘mming of the papers confronted by 
» term, “a local hospital.” It appears 
at most of the deaths occur in “a 
‘al hospital.” The average person is 
ferested in knowing the name of the 
pital, but in many localities he can- 
: obtain this knowledge through the 
bss. This, of course, has no refer- 
te to the subject under consideration, 
pough it might be well for the young 
son who does the hospital stuff to 
il a new term to apply to the cheerful 
me of dissolution. Parrots are well 
Hugh in their place, but really one be- 
es weary of parrot-like phrases in 
' columns of his favorite daily news- 
wer. Why not cut out the hospital 
irely, and simply say that the person 


‘hen there is “well known.” I count- 
| 


Effusions That Gagged Readers Yells “Stop” 
| ? By D. H. TALMADGE 


ed recently twelve references to “well 
known” people in one issue of the paper 
with which a red-headed boy tries to 
break one of my front windows every 
morning. “Well known” applied thus 
indiscriminately means nothing except 
that the mental machinery of the writer 
is working in a groove and that the vast 
wealth of possibilities in the language is 
lost to sight, and I suspect that in some 
cases it is not to memory dear either. 

Do you not see, boys, that the reit- 
eration of phrases destroys the force of 
your work? That the “meaning” which 
your words are intended to convey is 
lost thereby? There is a young fellow 
who writes news for a certain daily 
newspaper in this U. S. A. who no 
longer uses the word “notable.” Time 
was when pretty much everything that 
came to him for write-up was “notable.” 
A political meeting, an arrest by the 
county sheriff, a sermon by the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, all were 
“notable.” Then one day he called a 
man “natable’ who thought that 
“notable” meant “notorious” and _ the 
jolt which followed was sufficiently 
strong to boost the young chap’s mind 
out of the groove in which it was run- 
ning. Providence now and then butts in 
and helps a chap in spite of himself. 

Is there a paucity of adjectives in the 
language? There is not. It might be 
better if there were. Refreshments as 
recorded in the society columns are 
either “delicious” or “dainty” always 
and forever, amen. Nine out of ten 
homes where functions (by the way, 
there is a word for you!) occur or take 
place or are pulled off ‘are “beautiful.” 
It is a lie in many instances, but pre- 
sumably the owner of the home and his 
women folk like it. The less beautiful 
it is the better they like it, too. It 
makes the unrelated reader sick, how- 
ever, if he is sensitive to newspaper 
technique. I pass over the “charming” 
hostess with a shudder. Once back at 
the cross-roads I called a woman 
“charming” in the society news, and in 
the same issue called her husband a 
“disorderly conduct” in the police news. 
And that “charming” woman dropped 
into the office presently and called me 
godamfule, just like that. 

It is difficult for me to concentrate, 
I find. This article is not what I 
thought to make it when I sat down to 
the old mill. I have wandered and am 
wandering. The reference to the woman 
who was “charming” calls up an inci- 
dent in which another woman is con- 
cerned. This woman was positively no- 
torious. She was a stench in the nostrils 
(good old phrase, time tried and fire 

(Continued on page 36) 


lhe high quality of 
HUBER’S Grit-Free 
BLACK NEWS INKS 
also prevails in HUBER’S 
COLORED INKS 


for comic and magazine 


supplements. 


Manufactured by 


ITNtHuber 
Main Office: NEW YORK 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 
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Owns 69 different 
makes of motor 
trucks for a total of 


30,535 


Just another item which shows the policy of Iowans 
to employ modern methods. From this number, 
Over 9,000 are on farms, ranking Iowa third in num- 
ber of motor trucks on farms in 1g2t1. 


There were 430,118 passenger cars of 67 makes 
registered in Iowa the same year. Here Iowa is 
first, with one machine to every 5.5 persons. Well 
over 177,000 of these automobiles are on farms— 
more than any other state. 


A Leader in the 
Automotive World 


Garage and accessory dealers have increased from 
1,500 to approximately 5,000 in less than ten years. 
Towa is universally regarded as one of the finest 
automobile and motor truck markets in the country. 


Automobile ownership is a sign of individual wealth. 
Practically everyone wants a car and owns it if pos- 
sible. Iowa’s place as first in the number of ma- 
chines per capita would indicate that individually, 
Iowans have greater-than-usual buying power. 


Where could be found a more desirable field for 
goods meeting a popular demand? Live concerns 
are concentrating their advertising on this pro- 
ductive market. 


You can reach all Iowa 
through these newspapers. 


Circu- Rate for 

lation 5,000 lines 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,510 .035 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (S) 13,171 .035 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 19,711 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil ........ (E&S) 14,749 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (E) 14,649 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,080 .06 
*Davenport/ #1 imes*) sn « - oo hs ce (E) 23,839 .0O7° 
*Des Moines Capital ............... (E) 60,186 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital ......... (S) 33,607 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 122,074 -20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register........ (S) 116,465 -20 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ........... (E) 6,320 .035 
Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 11,015 .035 
*Muscatine Journal ................ (E) 7,868 .035 
*Ottumwa Courier ................ (E) 13,186 .05 
*Sioux City Journal ............ (M&E) 50,804 -11 
*Sioux City Journal ............ sas) 38,168 11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 15,099 .05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Albee Corporation, 14 East Jackson Blvd., 
pee: Placing copy on United Hydro 

ires. 

Barritt & Co., 220 South State street, Chi- 
cago. Reported will make up list during next 
30 days for Sidway Mercantile Company, baby 
carriages, Elkhart, Ind. 


Bauerlein, Inc., Hibernia Bank Building, 
New Orleans. Has been appointed advertis- 
ing agents for Paul Gelpi & Sons, chocolate 
manufacturers, and the Association of Com- 
merce, New Orleans. 


Berrien Company, Inc., 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Has secured account of Illinois 
Zinc Company, Chicago. 

Blackman Company, Inc., 120 West 42d 
street, New York. Will make_up lists during 
July for Lewis A. Crossett Company, men’s 
and women’s shoes, North Abington, Mass.; 
placing orders with newspapers in various 
sections for Red Book Magazine, 33 West 
42d street, New York. Placing orders for 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, in newspapers. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler _ Advertising Agency, 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Has se- 
cured account of M. Eiseman & Sons, cigars, 
246 North Delaware avenue, Philadelphia. 


Central Foundry Company, 90 West street, 
New York. This firm, manufacturer of 
“Universal” cast iron pipe, will make up lists 
during July and will advertise direct. Henry 
Hoeltge, advertising manager, is in charge. 

Dake-Johanet Advertising Company, Char- 
leston Bldg., .San Francisco. Placing or- 
ders on Tysmal Medical Company. 


D’Arcy. Advertising Agency, International 
Life Bldg., St.’ Louis. Placing copy for Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. 


Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Reported will make up list of news- 
papers for Glen Brothers, nursery products, 
1768 East Main street, Rochester, INS aa 
again placing classified orders with newspa- 
hosiery, 503 Broad- 


pers for Madison Mills, 
way, New York. 

Lee E. Donelley Company, Ulmer Bldg., 
Cleveland. Will make up lists during next 30 
days for Born Steel Range Company, house- 
hold ranges, 517 Huron road, Cleveland. 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Agency, Union 
National Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Making 
contracts for varying space with newspapers 
for Cleveland Automobile Company. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported will make up list 
during July for E. W. Rose Company, 
“Zemo,” 1750 East 27th street, Cleveland. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Ter- 
minal Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing orders 
with New York City newspapers for Mifflin 
Chemical Corporatoin, ‘Mifflin Alkohol Mas- 
sage,’ 527 Hudson street, New York. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Will make up_lists 
during July and August for Pyramid Drug 
Company, 227 East State street, Marshall, 
Mich. 

Gray Advertising Agency, Gray Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Using 90-line, 24-time space 
in newspapers for Paratabs Laboratories. 


Greenleaf Company, 516 5th avenue, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
in New York and vicinity for Pencil Products 
Company, ‘“‘Salrite” pencil, 175 5th avenue, 
New York, 

Groesbeck, Hearn: & Hindle, 350 Madison 
avenue, New York. : Has secured account of 
Watson Stabilator Company, shock absorb- 
ers, 207 West 57th street, New York. 

Harvey Advertising Company, Inc., 304 
Walton Bldg., Atlanta. Reported will make 
up list of newspapers during July for Blosser 
Company, medical, 82 North Pryor street, At- 
lanta. 

Honig-Cooper 
gomery street, 
vertising of Sussman, 
sale grocers, San 


Company, 74 New _, Mont- 
San Francisco. Handling ad- 
Wormser & Co., whole- 

Francisco. Newspapers, 
frade papers, and outdoor posters will be 
used in the Coast territory to advetise “S & 

W” coffee; also handling advertising of 
Baumer-Waldner Company smokers’ spe- 
-cialties. 

E. T. Howard Company, 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line _con- 
tracts with newspapers for Phillips- Jones 
Corporation; has secured account of Inde- 
pendent Warehouses, Inc., New York, chain 
of warehouses in United States. 

Martin V. Kelley Company, 2d National Bank 
Bldg., Toledo. Has secured account. of Balba 
Corporation of America, perfume, Toledo. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Placing 5,000-line orders for 
Nordyke-Marmon Motor Company; issuing 5,- 
000-line orders on Pepsodent Company. 

Lord & Thomas, 366 Madison avenue, New 
York. Has secured account of Autostrop 
Safety Razor Company, 656 1st avenue, New 
York; placing orders with New England 
newspapers for Liebman’s Sons, “Old 
Scotch Brew.” 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., Times 
Bldg., New . York. Has secured account of 
Carlisle Tire Corporation, “Carlisle Rope 
Tires,” Stanford, Conn. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Will use newspapers 
for Hawkins Mortgage Company, Portland, 
Ind., operator of a chain of loaning societies 
in several states. 

Eugene McGuckin Company, 
street, Philadelphia. Placing orders 


117 West 46th 


1211 Chestnut 
with 


newspapers for Interlaken Mills, “Interlaken 
Book Cloth; Providence, R. 


Mace Advertising Agency, Lehmann Bldg., 
Peoria, Ill. Make up lists in July and Decem- 
ber for Empire Manufacturing Company, 
“Empire’ steel wagons and wheels, 615% 
Hampshire street, Quincy, Il. 


Matos Advertising Agency, Bulletin Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Has secured account of James 
Good, Inc., “Good Dog Soap,” 2111 East Sus- 
quehanna avenue, Philadelphia. 


Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with Con- 
necticut newspapers for Diamond Bottling 
Company, Waterbury. 


B. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y. Placing orders with New York City 
newspapers for . O. Horn & Bro., Inc., 
“Reviva’” cravat, 53 West 14th street, New 
York. 

Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Making 5,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 


John O. Powers Company, 50 East 42nd 
street, New York. Placing copy with news- 
papers that have magazine sections for Mum 
Manufacturing Company, “Mum” and 
“Amoray” talc, 110 Chestnut stret, Philadel- 
phia. 

William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for American 
Ever Ready Works, flashlight, Long Island 
City LANEY: 

H. E. Remington Advertising Company, 
225 East Superior street, Chicago. Placing 
copy on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago. Has secured accounts of the 
Gifts, Art Wares & Novelties Association and 
of the Audiola Radio Company, Chicago. 


Louis Charles Rosenberg, 23 East 26th street, 
New York. Will make up lists during July 
for Columbia Metal Box Company, 226 East 
144th street, New York, electrical cabinets, 
safety switches and medicine cabinets. 


Sek Manufacturing Company, 4301 West 
Kinzie street, Chicago. Asking rates and in- 
formation. 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. Has secured account of 
Tildesley & Co., “Yacht Club Salad Dress- 
ing,” 314 North Clark street, Chicago. 


J. L. Sugden Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing copy in 
Ohio papers for ‘Victor’ hairnets. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
Vanity Fair Underwear, Reading, Pa. 


Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Will make up list during July and 
August for University of Chicago Press, books 
and journals, 5750 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Northwestern Yeast 
Company; again making newspaper contracts 
for Lambert Pharmacal Company, “Lister- 
ine,’ 2101 Locust street, St. Louis. 


Cut Paper Rates to Southwest 


Rates on newsprint paper moving from 
Oregon and Washington mills to Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado are to be re- 
duced as soon as new schedules can be 
issued, according to announcement made 
by the Southern Pacific Company. The 
reduction will be from $1.25 to 87 cents 
to Texas and Oklahoma and from 94 
cents to 79 cents to Colorado. 
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NEWMARK WITH DURANT 


For 13 Years With General Motors 


Sales and Ad Force 


J. H. Newmark, for thirteen years 
associated with General Motors com- 
panies in a sales and advertising capac- 

- ity, has resigned 
as advertising 
manager to join 
Durant Motors. 
He is one of the 
oldest men in 
point of service 
to leave the or- 
ganization, hay- 
ing worked un- 
der every presi- 
dence since the 
big company’s 
inception. He en- 
tered General 
Motors yia Olds 
Motor Works, 
where he spent 
one year which 
3 : was followed by a 
six-year association with Oakland Motor 
Company. For more than 5. years he 
was located at the executive offices of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company, New 
York City. When the advisory staff of 
General Motors corporation was organ- 
ized a year ago, he was asked to become 
a member of the sales, advertising and 
service section, of which Norval A. 
Hawkins is the director. Mr. New- 
mark’s office will be in Long Island City. 


J. H. Newmark 


Reporters Have Own Outing 


Chicago afternoon newspaper reporters 
and writers organized a “motor train” 
into the country with their wives or 
sweethearts on June 25. The fleet of 
motor cars started out at 8:30 in the 
morning and Deer Park was reached be- 
fore noon. A dinner in the woods, swim- 
ming, boating and races in which prizes 
were awarded helped to make up an en- 
tertaining program. Those in the outing 
included “Jimmy” Murphy, veteran of 


the Chicago Journal; Walter Wright, of 
the Daily News; Emil Hukba, of the 
City News Bureau; Leroy F. (Buddy) 
McHugh, Chicago Evening American; 
Pearce Butler, of the Chicago Evening 
Post; Harry Heydenburg, of the United 
Press; Adolph Wagner, reporter on the 
American, and Joseph D. McHugh, of 
ineooaere Evening American rewrite 
esk. a 


, 


WOMEN REPORTERS GATHER 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
the Magnet 


With prominent club women from all 
over the United States and foreign coun- 
tries numbering about 4,000 in session at 
the 16th biennial meeting of the General 
Federation ot Women’s Clubs at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., more than 50 special writ 
ers and correspondents are covering the 
meeting, together with many editors and 
associate editors of women’s publications. 


Correct reporting was discussed by 
representatives of the press on Friday of 
the first week of the meeting. Among 
those who told the club women about 
newspaper and magazine work were Miss 
Sarah MacDougal, the New York Sun- 
day World; Miss Elizabeth Toombs, 
Harper’s Bazaar; Mrs. James J. Reed, 
Fayetteville, Ark., editor of the Federa- 
tion News; Miss Ida Clyde Clarke, Pic- 
torial Review; Miss Martha Dodson, the | 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Mrs. Harriet ©. 
Emmons, Modern Priscilla; Mrs. Jose- 
phine Dascomb Baker; Miss Elen Foster 
Stone, the Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Miss Grahm, the Congressional Digest; 
Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, writer of chil- 
dren’s stories; Mrs. Dye, the New York 
Evening Post; Miss Louise Dooley, the 
Atlanta Constitution; Mrs, E. C. Smith, 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register; Mrs, 
Adelaide P. Smith, the United Press; 
Miss Lessie Leonard, the New England | 
Women’s Press Association; and Miss 
Nellie Scanlon, who came to the United 
States to report the disarmament confef- | 
ence for New Zealand papers. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


THE Clarksburg (W. Va.) Advertis- 
ing Club installed its news officers 
t a dinner held June 15, Arthur Heinze 


yas the toastmaster. The new officers 
ire J. Monroe Boyer, president; Dr. C. 

Wilson, vice-president; George R. 
myder, secretary; and J. C. Yost, 
reasurer. 


The mid-summer meeting of the Ver- 
1ont Press Association took the form 
f a pilgrimage into Northern Vermont 
nd Southern Canada last week. Gath- 
ring in St. Johnsbury June 22, about 25 
‘ewspaper men and their wives and 
‘tends enjoyed a banquet at the Maple 
irove Inn as the guests of the St. Johns- 
ury newspapermen and the Commer- 
ial Club. Frank E. Howe, editor of 
ie Bennington Banner, and president of 
1e Vermont Press Association, presided 
t the exercises after the banquet. Ar- 
iur F. Stone, of the St. Johnsbury Cale- 
ynian-Record welcomed the newspaper- 
en for the press of his town and Edgar 
'. Brown spoke for the Commercial 
lub. 

On Friday morning, the party left in 
x automobiles for the Averill Lakes. 
‘rom there they proceeded to Sher- 
‘ooke, P. Q., on Saturday, and remained 
tere Saturday night. The party was 
indsomely entertained at luncheon Sat- 
‘day noon at Newport by the local 
embers of the association. 


Mrs. Mamie Wynne Cox, Dallas, was 
ected president of the Texas Woman’s 
tess Association in its meeting at 
ichita Falls June 18, and Waco was 
lected for next year’s convention. 
Mther officers are: Mrs. Bettie Ma- 
fuder, San Angelo, first vice-president ; 
ts. J. M. F. Gill, Burkburnett, sec- 
(id yice-president; Mrs. F. M. McKay, 
osenberg, third vice-president; Miss 
msuelo Lankford, Sherman, corre- 
‘onding secretary; Mrs. W. B. Hamil- 
jn, Robert Lee, Tex., treasurer. Miss 
4ecca Lamar West, Waco, Miss Estelle 
Jace, Beaumont, and Mrs. Cornelia 
Jnes, formerly of Texas, now of Los 
Jageles, were awarded prizes for best 
lerature written during the past year. 
‘Chester I. Campbell, president of the 
ilgrim Publicity Association of Boston, 
icently supervised a day’s outing at the 
tashore for crippled and orphaned 
jungsters, He has been receiving many 
liters of appreciation from the kiddies. 


‘In a recent talk given before the 
stanton (Pa.) Motor Trades Associa- 
fn, Charles Swisher, of the Swisher 
‘ivertising service of that city went on 
icord as favoring a plain statement of 
icts in advertising. He spoke on the 
sbject “Advertising, survey your pro- 
jt.” The speaker also dwelt on the 
\st circulation of the daily ‘newspapers 
t the country, saying there are 2.000 
tilies with a circulation of 30,000,000. 
The New York Advertising Club golf 
tmmittee has arranged three tourna- 
mnts during which the Presbrey cup 
ed the Golfers Magazine cup will be 
fe for. The first tournament will be 
id on the St. Albans course July 28; 
t: second on the Dunwoodie course, 
figust 15; and the third on the Shack- 
aiaxon Jersey course, September 27, 
i'n advance of the summer session of 
fs State Press Association, Southwest 
lashington newspaper men gathered in 
(ympia, Wash., June 17, for a business 
1 social session. Speakers were Rus- 
il Mack, the Aberdeen World; Dan 
ud, the Montesano Vidette: Herbert 
‘mpbell, the Vancouver Columbian; 
| W. Kennedy, department of journal- 
, University of Washington; R. L. 
the Morton Mirror: M. L. 
University of Washington; 
1 J. Newton Colver, the Seattle Post- 
-elligencer, 
Members of the Worcester (Mass.) 
‘vertising Club, 150 strong, enjoyed an 
fing on June 24 at Rocky Point, 
idence, R. I. A clambake was ‘in- 
ided among other features. R. P. 
winson was chief marshal. Sports 
Me under direction of John Burford, 


‘h 


~— 


of the Worcester “Y” as umpire and 
Philip Frye, R. C. Moore, Edward King, 
i” E,Bing? and J) J. *Sullivan. The 
members were guests of R. M Daschner, 
Worcester hotel proprietor and the W. 
H. Graham Corporation, headed by Ray 
O. Page, the company’s Worcester man- 
ager, 

_The Michigan Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Flint, 
junew 58 e6mand? 1750s The following 
officers were elected: Dr. Emma E. 
Bower, editof and publisher, the Lady 
Maccabee, Port Huron, president; Mrs, 
Clara Pierson, Stanton, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
second vice-president; Mrs, Marion Long 
Jones, women’s page editor, the Flint 
Daily Journal, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Emma R. Sherman, Paw Paw, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Grace Green- 
wood Browne, Jackson, treasurer; and 
Miss Martha fF. Moll, Detroit, Mrs. 
Irene Pomeroy Shields, Bay City, Mrs. 
Mary A. St. John, Lansing, Mrs. C. M. 
Davis, Fenton, and Mrs. Margaret H. 
Alden, Detroit, directors, 


The summer meeting of the Kentucky 
Press Association is in session at Crab 
Orchard, Ky., June 29, 30 and July 1. 
The newspaper men will not only talk 
shop and routine business, according to 
J. C. Alcock, Danville Messenger, but 
will compete in foot races, swimming 
races, diving contests and other athletic 
events. Special prizes are offered for 
the best front page make-up, best printed 
matter, ugliest editor, most bald-headed 
editor, etc. Among those on the pro- 
gram for speeches are Harry Giovan- 
noli, (Lexington Leader; Arthur Krock, 
Louisville Times, and B. F. Forgey, 
Ashland Independent, 


The National Association of Theater 
Program Publishers plan to create new 
by-laws and adopt a standard rate card 
for program advertising. Action is also 
favored to bar from theater programs 
all questionable and misleading adver- 
tising. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, E. E. Brugh, of 
the Clyde Riley Advertising System, 
Chicago; vice-president, D. R. Mills, 
Omaha, Neb.; secretary-treasurer, Louis 
G. Sprecher, Los Angeles, Cal,; mem- 
bers national advertising commission: 
John H. Logeman, Chicago: D, R, Mills, 
Detroit; J. C. Chevalier, New York. 

The Arkansas Press Association, held 
its 50th annual meeting in Little Rock 
June 7. Over 60 members were present 
at the opening session. R. O. Schaefer, 
editor of the Southern Construction 
News was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding J. C. Jolly. Other 
officers for next year are: Frank 
E. Robins, Canway Log Cabin Dem- 
ocrat, first vice-president; H. M. Jack- 
son, Mariana Courier-Index, second 
vice-president; C. C. Hudson, Dierks 
Banner, third vice-president; Clio Harp- 
er, Little Rock Parke-Harper News Ser- 
vice, corresponding secretary (reelected) ; 


NEW MULTI-MAILER 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Publishers with daily mail circula- 
tions of 2,000 can handle their lists 
with the same efficiency, accuracy and 
time savings enjoyed by such users 
of a Multi-Mailer System as the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, In- 
dianapolis News and over fifty other 
large publications. 


Multi-Mailer System No. 17, specially 
designed for small lists, gives all the 
Multi-Mailer benefits at a low initial 
investment. 


Direct imprinting, daily correction of 
mail list, speed, accuracy, economy— 
those are only a few of its advantages, 


Further information may be secured 
by writing The Speedaumatic Company 
817-825 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


E, A. Fowler, Benton Courier, Financial 
secretary; T. D. Harris, Marked Tree 
Tribune, Recording secretary; Dr. A. C. 
Millar, Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist, 
orator ; the Rev. J. L. Wadley, Texarkana 
Texarkanian, chaplain (reelected) ; Mrs. 
Ruby Livingston, Russellville courier- 
Democrat, poet (reelected); Fred W. 
Allsopp, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, 
was elected historian for life, 


The foreign advertiser will have no 
advantage in rates over the local adver- 
tiser in Washington State newspapers if 
a motion adopted at the Southwest 
Washington group meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Press association is carried 
when the entire association meets at 
Pullman next month. Thirty publishers 
at the June 17 meeting voted to present 
a resolution to the state body providing 
that the minimum rate charged for for- 
eign advertising be equal to the net rate 
for local advertising with the 15 per 
cent. agency discount and the 2 per cent. 
cash discount added. 


Members of the Past Presidents Club 
of the Missouri Press Association are 
enjoying an outing at Cape Girardeau 
this week as the guests of Fred Naeter, 
of the Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourian. The party left St. Louis June 
30 and will arrive in Cape Girardeau 
Saturday morning, have lunch as the 
guests of the Rotary Club and dinner 
as Mr. Naeter’s guests at the Country 
Club. Addresses will be made by Dean 
Walter Williams of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, William 
Southern, Jr., and others. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the 
Midwest Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Colorado Springs, 
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For Stereotype Requirements 


ae stereo man will appreciate the 
strength, height-to-paper and the low 
quads of Ludlow slug composition. 
fact, congratulations will be exchanged 
between your stereo man, compositors, 
pressman—and the advertiser himself, 
who cannot fail to notice the superior 


Fewer Make-Overs Necessary 


Low quads—11 points 
lower than the printing 
surface, are an attractive 
feature, They overcome the 
old difficulty of stereotyp- 
ing from forms with shal- 


Strong slugs—slugs that 
will not break down even 
under dry-mat pressure — 
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ment. The shape of a Lud- 
low T-head slug limits the 
size of possible air bubbles 
to the minimum, and there 
are no hollows underneath. 


T-head slugs are one ex- 
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Colo., September 6 and 7. The Asso- 
ciation takes in the five states of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. The officers are: Sidney D. 
Long, Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, presi- 
dent; William Boeshans, St. Joseph Ga- 
zette, vice-president; W. W. Rhoads, 
Farm Home and Mechanical Farming, 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 


Program Ads Under Ban 


At a meeting of the Business Men’s 
Association of Canandaigua, N. Y. a 
resolution was adopted opposing all ap- 
propriations for advertising except in 
newspapers, in street cars and on thea- 
ter curtains. It was stated that within 
the past six months the merchants of 
Canandaigua, which is a small village, 
have contributed $4,000 for advertise 
ments to be inserted in programs, small 
magazines and other publications from 
which little or no real return was re- 
ceived. 


Topeka Capital Larger—Adds Features, 


The Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, 
published by Senator Arthur Capper, re- 
cently has increased the size of the paper 
and added a number of new features, in- 
cluding a serial, a page of pictures, sev- 
eral editorial page features and added 
cartoons. 


Wins Chicago Trib Art Prize 


Paul Cross Chapman, 24 years old, an 
ex-soldier, who has had comparatively 
little art training, has been awarded a 
$5,000 prize by the Chicago Tribune for 
the best mural decorations for the news 
room of its new plant. 
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est parts of any slug. The 
substantial overhanging 
face, supported by accurate 
underpinning, provides a 
form of solid metal which 
will stand any pressure. 


Type-high accuracy is nec- 
essary to the stereotype 


room. Ludlow slugs are 
remarkably true in this re- 
spect, and this accuracy 


never varies. Ludlow mats 
do not wear. Slugs from 
old matrices are as high as 
from new ones. And Lud- 
low typefaces are always 
new. 


Unbreakable italic is a boon 
to the stereotyper. Kerns 
never break off from Lud- 
low italic. All kernsaresup- 
ported by the whole strength 
of the Ludlow slug. 
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JOURNALISM’S OPPORTUNITIES 


HERE has been no time in the history of the 
ih world when there was greater opportunity for 
the true journalist. No week passes that EprTror 

& PuptsHer does not have a request to suggest 
or recommend a person capable of assuming a posi- 
tion of responsibility in the profession that is to 
play the greatest part of all in moulding the future. 

There will always be jobless men, but never be- 
fore has there been such a great need and demand for 
men who can rise above the hurly-burly crowd and 
assume leadership through fearless honesty and a 
desire to establish their livelihood on truth. Journal- 
ism is the greatest modern medium of civilization ; 
it is the equalizer of the world’s melting pot. In 
America journalism has won greater freedom to do 
things worthwhile than has ever been within the 
grasp of any calling that has been forced to measure 
material return with service to mankind in maintain- 
ing real independence; the rewards are great and 
the only demand that must be met in return for them 
is unstinted labor dominated by honest purpose. 

Five years ago American journalism was divided 
into two major classes, metropolitan and country. 
Ambition generally pointed to the former as the 
niche for greatest achievement and reward. In the 
five years that have passed a new field of oppor- 
tunity has been opened to the real journalist. It was 
opened at Paris and broadened into a reality at the 
Washington Conference on Disarmament and at 
Genoa; its field is world-wide and its purpose is in- 
ternational interpretation and world understanding. 

Statesmen will continue to confer and issue com- 
muniques, but there has come into being in recent 
years a new type of reporter hailing from the four 
corners of the earth. With his fellow-workers— 
from England, France, Japan, China, Brazil, Ger- 
many, and the United States, calling one another by 
their first names—he will gather in some telegraph 
or cable office to exchange views, and the next day 
the true news of what has occurred will be heralded 
to the world by the press of a dozen nations. 

There is something thrilling and inspiring about 
this new sphere of journalism, with its opportunity 
for service; many will envy the members of its 
limited corps as thep troop from parley to confer- 
ence and conference to courts and measure their 
journeys by the distance between world capitals. 

But, it should not be forgotten that the success 
of the men in this new field of journalism will de- 
pend entirely upon the honesty and vision of the 
moulders of public opinion at home; it is to meet 
this need that journalism in America, country and 
metropolitan, offers greater opportunities today than 
ever before in its history—no matter how small the 
community, a newspaper has ceased to be a matter 
of machinery, paper, ink, advertisements and some- 
thing with which to fill. 

The new mission is truth combined with service 
—there is opportunity for every man of ambition. 


SPEED VS. “ECONOMY” 


OST is important, but not the only consideration 
in handling news under the demands of modern 


journalism. This is particularly true in the 
transmission of news of international import, and 
no better example of the giving way of financial 
saving in the interest of speed can be found any- 
where than in the Far East where there is the great- 
est possible need of better news communications. 
Proponents of world understanding through the free 
flow of news won a notable victory by securing 
a three-year extension of the right to transmit news 
between this country and Japan by United States 
Navy radio via Guam. 

While the rate on press messages sent by Navy 
radio is 6 cents a word cheaper than by either a 
cable or commercial wireless, John R. Morris, Far 
East editor of Eprror & PUBLISHER, who has just 
completed an investigation, reports in an article ap- 
pearing in this issue that Navy radio is no longer being 
used in the handling of news between this country 
and Japan because of the great delays, particularly 
at Guam. There can be reasonable excuse for 
Navy radio being twelve hours behind the commer- 
cial services and steps to remedy this condition 


should be taken at once. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W, MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


fF 1s of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, because His compassions fail 
not. The Lord is good unto them that wait 
for Him, to the soul that seeketh Him. It ts 
good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord—(Lam. iii: 22, 
25-26). He hath shewed thee, O man, what 1s 
good and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
hunbly with thy God—(Micah vi:8). Thou 
shalt have no other gods before Me—(#xx:3). 


THE GATHERING OF THE FORCES 
( we Ts groundswells are rolling under the 


surface of American journalism. Their trend 
is toward an increasing measure of “‘standard- 
ization” for the daily newspapers, not along lines 
where this development is already marked, but in 
fields where it has been only slightly evident in past 
years. With Mr. Hearst moulding plans for fifty 
new daily or Sunday newspapers, as Park Row gossip 
has it, the Scripps-McRae organization reaching out 
into new fields every few months, one hundred and 
fifty other first class dailies banded together for the 
purchase and distribution of important newspaper 
features, another group forming a syndicate to pay 
$250,000 for the former Kaiser’s memoirs, and an- 
other score soliciting advertising for a national weekly 
magazine, truly the newspaper business seems headed 
for stirring events. 

Formation of the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, full details of which appear in the news col- 
umns, is one of the greatest steps taken by American 
newspapers since the Associated Press was formed 
on its present lines two decades ago. Except for the 
joint character of the new enterprise, its points of 
similarity with the A. P. are limited, but they are 
alike in this—that the whole can do for each of its 
parts what none of them could do as an individual 
newspaper. 

Opportunities in which the Alliance can function 
with full efficiency will not arise every day, of course, 
but its existence as a market for big news features 
is likely to call into being features that will demand 
for their purchase the resources that such an organ- 
ization alone can mobilize. It is eloquent testimony 

of the offorts which newspaper oners will make 
today to give their readers the best newspapers that 
money or brains can create. 

Apparently, the Alliance is no menace to the pres- 
ent feature services and syndicates, with which it 
disclaims any intention of competing. Neither does 
it appear to stand in the way of more and better 
news, as distinguished from feature matter. It is in 
the news columns that the daily press of the country 
suffered most during the war and the period of press 
agentry that followed it, and it is these that need 
most restoration to former standards of accuracy 
and intelligent discrimination between clean news and 
subtle propaganda. Good features will forward this 
end, if they have any effect at all. 

There have been widely-advertised features aplenty 
since the armistice, features of supposedly interna- 
tional appeal, but with mighty few exceptions the 
product has been inferior to the advertising. If the 
brains and wealth of 150 of the best newspapers in 
America united in the new Alliance can overcome the 
present tendency to pay big prices for “big names” 
and put the “big names” into their columns only over 
really important and carefully prepared utterances, 
they will have sent American journalism far ahead 
on its new path of progress. 
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“BY THEIR FRUITS—” | 


EW HAHN, managing director of the Nation 
L Retail Dry Goods Association, in an open lette. 

addressed to Senator McCumber, refuting th 
charge that the department stores of the country ai) 
profiteers, says that the Senator has, in citing iz | 
stances of profiteering, chosen articles of small in| 
portance, all, or nearly all of them imported, an 
sold as side lines, and that he has purposely ignore] 
the important items of commerce. 

Perhaps this is so. Perhaps, if “bread and butte| 
merchandise” was used in proof of the “profiteering 
charges, the answer would be different. 

Mr. Hahn’s letter was published in the New Yor 
Times of June 25. It is no more than fair, in di 
fending the retailers against this charge, to ci. 
some of the items contained in the New York Tim) 
of the same date, showing that prices are very clo} 
to cost. 

On page 2 we find that J. & J. Slater have n| 
duced the prices of shoes from $15 to $6; from $ 
to $8, and from $20 to $10. 

On page 4 we are told that Franklin Simon 
Co. have reduced the price of French hand-mai| 
underwear, women’s blouses, capes, coats and wra) 
as well as suits just 50 per cent—cut them in twi| 
that they have cut the price of children’s froc 
from $15.75 to $6.50. 

On page 5 we find that Bonwit Teller & Co. ha | 
cut the price of women’s coats from $115 to $) 
from $195 to $98, that tweed suits have been reduc) 
from $45 to $12.50, that French hand-made linger) 
has been reduced from $28.50 to $5, together with }| 
items in all, all listed at similar reductions. 

On page 6 Stewart & Co. have reduced dress. 
from $69.50 to $25, together with six other items _ 
similar purport. | 

Saks & Co., on page 12, have noted reductions 
wraps and coats from $45 to $25, from $59.50 
$29.50; silk frocks from $29.50 to $15.95, and t| 
merous other reductions. 

These are but a few of the reductions advertis| 
throughout the paper. | 

When we stop to consider that every merch 
makes an average prefit on every dollar’s worth | 
merchandise that he buys and sells; that the | 
suits, exactly alike, one selling for $100 and {| 
other for $50, yield $150 and that that $150 rep)| 
sents a profit—it is hard for some of us to | 


that there is no profiteering. 

Perhaps Senator McCumber may judge some | 
these stores from their own statements publish! 
in their own advertising. 

As to the newspapers being controlled by the | 
vertisers—that is twaddle. Because the advertisi) 
choose to misuse the space they buy; because tt 
foul their own nest, so to speak, is no indicati| 
that they own the newspapers, for it is hard, inde, 
to get the stores even to agree as to the particu 
newspapers to use. | 

The stores do not profiteer as much as they mig | 
however, for, season after season, “reoular” pri! 
are getting to be more and more recognized by it 
buying public as merely prices at which goods | 
not sold, and, due to the persistent advertising, peo} 
are constantly growing keener on avoiding all m> 
chandise unless it is “special” or “reduced.” - 


(THERE is no petty criminal that is worse than 
rat of prey who appeals for the contents of 
purses of the ignorant and unknowing through tt 
vanity. A few years ago their kind were conduct: 
short story schools that promised riches and fame; 
day scenarios are their inviting bait, The Ser! 
Writers’ Guild of the Authors League has decla 
war on this growing graft and every newspaper 0! 
with a knowledge of the practice can render a 1} 
service by communicating with that organization 
6716 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 


ROF. Bristow Adams’ proof to the New Y| 
State Press Association that crime news recei! 
only 4 per cent of the June space in leading pag 
of the state demonstrates that an open mind | 
a good footrule will refute most of the wild char 
laid against the American press. 


PERSONAL 


BPWAkD B. McLEAN, publisher of 
the Washington Post, June 24 and 
25 entertained President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing, Secretary Weeks, Attorney General 
Daugherty, Senator Edge, and Chairman 
Lasker of the Shipping Board, at his 
‘country home near Leesburg, Va. 

Frank A. Munsey, publisher of the 
New York Herald, and Mrs. Whitelaw 
‘Reid, widow of the late Whitelaw Reid, 
‘former publisher of the New York 
\Tribune, were among the American 
guests at the dinner given by Ambas- 
,sador and Mrs. George Harvey June 24, 
in honor of King George and Queen 
Mary at which Chief Justice and Mrs. 
Taft were also guests. 

Carroll Shaffer, of the Chicago Even- 
ing.Post, is host to a group of a dozen 
business men of. Chicago at Ken-Caryl, 
the Shaffer ranch at Littleton, Colo. 
Charles Segner, managing editor of the 
Post, accompanied the party and S, J. 
Dunean-Clark is acting managing editor 
in his absénce. 

Dean W. F. G. Thatcher, of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Ore- 
gon, stopped in Chicago on his way to 
the East as a representative of Oregon 
newspapers. He will visit various ad- 
vertising agencies and newspaper rep- 
resentatives for a close study of matters 
pertaining to national advertising. 

_ William C. Deming, editor of the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Leader, June 14 
was elected president of the board of 
trustees of the University of Wyoming. 

Edgar A. Guest, newspaper poet, re- 
ceived the degree of Litt.D. at the 61st 
Albion College commencement June 26. 

Frederick W. Enright, publisher of the 
Boston Telegram and Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram News, has returned from a 
business trip to New York and Chicago. 
| Col. R. R. McCormick, co-editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, has returned from 
i visit to the Tribune’s mills at Shelter 
Bay, Canada. 

Henry W. Clendenin, editor-in-chief 
of the Springfield Illinois State Register, 
das left for Spokane, Wash., where he 
will spend the summer with his daughter. 
He is 85 years old, but still writes daily 
editorials for his paper. 
| A. L. Brimin, one of the publishers of 
he Prentice (Wis.) News-Calumet, has 
peen appointed postmaster at that place. 

Howard Kahn, editor of the St, Paul 

Jaily News, spent several days recently 
n Chicago. 
_ Williard G. Bleyer, director of the de- 
yartment of journalism, at the Univer- 
lity of Wisconsin at Madison, will give 
| series of lectures at the American Li- 
wary Association convention which will 
ie held at Detroit from June 26 to 
uly 1. 
Herbert S. Houston, president of the 
Touston Publishing Company and pub- 
sher of Our World and World Fiction, 
tho has been in Europe for the past 
' months, will sail for home on the 
sSerengaria*July 1. 
Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, who on 
uly 1 will become director of the bud- 
let succeeding Charles G. Dawes, was a 
e€wspaper man before he entered the 
tmy at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
\merican War. Gen. Lord started as 
ditor and part owner of the Rockland 
Me.) Courier-Gazette, later drifted to 
verdiff, Tenn., where he established a 
aper. His next venture was in Denver, 
there he was assistant editor of the 
‘olerado Morning Sun. He had re- 
amned to Rockland as editor of the 
ockland Daily Sun in 1898 when war 
ime and he went into the army as pay- 
aster. 
/E. L. Conn, former Washington corre- 
jondent, has arrived in Tokyo to as- 
ime the editorship of the Japan Times 
| Mail an English-language newspaper 
vned by Japanese capitalists, published 
' Tokyo. 

Miss Mary Gray Staples, daughter of 
rthur G. Staples, managing editor of 
‘e Lewiston (Me.) Journal, was married 
ine 24 to Ralph C. Harvey. of Boston, 
the chapel of Bates Colleges, Lewis- 
n. She is a granddaughter of the late 
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Congressman Nelson Dingley, of Lewis- 
ton, former owner of the Journal. 

William H. Dow, business manager 
of the Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
and Sunday Telegram, is receiving con- 
gratulations on the fact that he is now 
a “grand daddy.” William Dow Bailey 
is the name of the newcomer. 

Miss Etta I. Ward, publisher and 
editor of the Winchendon (Mass.) 
Courier for 20 years and member of the 
New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, has returned to her home after 
being away for 8 months. Miss Ward 
was a delegate from the National Edi- 
torial Association to the Press Congress 
of the World at Honolulu last October. 
After that, she left to visit China, Japan 
and the Philippines and spent part of 
the winter in California. : 

Charles B. Welch, editor and general 
manager of the Tacoma (Wash.) News 
Tribune, accompanied by Mrs. Welch 
and their two sons, have left Tacoma 
on a motor trip south to the Mexican 
boundary. During his absence he will 
write of his motor experiences in a 
column called “Motor Peregrinations.” 

Major Lester D. Gardner, president 
of the Gardner-Moffat Company, pub- 
lishers of Aviation, the Rubber Age, and 
Tire Trade Journal, was honored by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by election to the corporation. This 
corresponds to trustee in other colleges. 
Mr. Gardner graduated from the Insti- 
tute in 1898 and has been very active 
in Technology affairs ever since, having 
been president of the Technology Club 
of New York. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOM 


ICHARD ATWATER, editor of the 

Pillar to Post column of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, returned from his 
vacation in the Dunes. 

Hugh O’Donnell, who for ten years 
conducted a newspaper in Menominee, 
Mich., before coming west, and was 
formerly editor and publisher of the 
Kooskia (Idaho) Mountaineer, has been 
commissioned registrar of the land office 
at Lewiston, Idaho. 

Byron Ford has resigned as director 
of the co-operating marketing page of 
the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 

John Manning, former reporter of the 
Detroit News, has joined the Detroit 
Times staff. 

Dwight Moody, of the 1922 class of 
the Columbia School of Journalism, and 
Frank Mahoney, for several years with 
the New Bedford Times, have joined the 
staff of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Evening Standard. 

Arthur F. Packard, one of the best 
known photographers in southern New 
England, has retired from business to 
join the New Bedford Standard staff 
of camera men. 

Helen Worthington, until recently so- 
ciety editor of the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen-Patriot and Karl Schweinfurth, of 
Lansing, were married in the latter city 
June 10. The bride has edited society 
pages in several Michigan cities as well 
as doing special signed feature work. 
and is an officer in the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Association and a mem- 
ber of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. They will live in Lans- 
ing where Mr. Schweinfurth is connected 
with the Durant Motor Corporation. 

Joseph Macqueen, who has been for 
years musical editor and book reviewer 
for the Portland Oregonian, has gone to 
Olympia, Wash., as news editor of the 
Evening Recorder. Mr. Macqueen was 
formerly connected with a Philadelphia 
newspaper. On his departure for Olym- 
pia he was entertained at luncheon by 
forty leading musicians of Portland. 

William H. Johnston, cartoonist for 
the Boston Telegram and the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, and Miss Alva 
Smith have announced their engagement. 

S. J. Leffler, formerly of the New 
York American and for the last two 
months on the New York Telegram, has 


been appointed Eastern editorial and 
business representative of the Glass 
Worker and China. Glass Lamps both 


of which are published at Pittsburgh. 
He has opened an office at 116 West 
39th street. 


formes uly, T.50ih92'2- 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


A R. MALTON, new business manager 
* of the Toronto Globe, in succession 
to Wm. Findlay, who resigned recently, 


will enter upon 
his duties on June 
‘23. He! is ai naz 
tive of Watford, 
Ont., and received 
his education at 
the Watford 
Public School 
and the Petrolea 
Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He entered 
the service of the 
Bank of Toronto 
at London in 1902 


and was  con- 
nected with that 
A, R, Matton institution for 


) 18 years, the last 
hve as chief supervisor at the head office 
in Toronto. For the past two years Mr. 
Malton has been associated with the ad- 
vertising agency of McConnell & Fer- 
gusson, Limited, as a director of the 
company. Mr, Malton’s training and ex- 
perience give him an intimate knowl- 
edge of business conditions and busi- 
ness enterprise. 


Michael E. Hennessey, Boston news- 
paper man, on the Globe for some years, 
celebrated, with Mrs, Hennessey, last 
week their 32nd wedding anniversary. 

Raymond S. Mowers, managing editor 
of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star 
has returned from a vacation spent in 
New York. 

Daniel Duval, sports editor of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star, is 
spending part of a two weeks’ vacation 
at the Y. M. C. A. physical training 
camp at Springfield, Mass. Edward 
Nowvinski is acting sports editor. 
_Miss Josephine M. Leonard has re- 
signed as assistant to the managing edi- 
tor of the Schnectady (N, Yo) Union- 
Star and has joined the staff of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.). 

Charles J. Hanford, who formerly 
conducted a column in a Florida news- 
paper is now writing a column, “Kohn 
for Komment,” for the Frederick (Md,) 
Daily News. 

R. W. Bentley, managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune, has been spending two 
weeks vacation at Anna Maria Beach, 
his fishing ground, 

Franklin Peterson, Dominion news 
editor of the London Times, is in Cal- 
gary. He is traveling through the coum 
try gathering information and getting 
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acquainted with the people and customs 
of Canada. 

Mrs, Miriam Green Ellis, agricultural 
editor of the Edmonton (Alberta) Bul- 
letin, is on a trip up the Peace and Mac- 
Kenzie rivers as far as Fort McPher- 
son, the farthest Northern point touched 
by the boats of the North. 

Miss Harriet Ashbrook, formerly so- 
ciety editor of the Lincoln Nebraska 
State Journal, and now of the staff of 
the Calgary Morning Albertan, has left 
to spend two months at her home in 
Mitchell, Neb. 

FE. Perrin Schwartz has returned to 
the Milwaukee Journal as assistant Sun- 
day editor after spending a year on the 
copy desk of the Chicago Daily News. 

Clifford M, Bond has resigned from 
the Milwaukee Journal to join the Casp- 
er (Wyo.) Daily Tribune. 

Mayor Hubert H, Peavey, editor of 
the Washburn (Wis.) News, is again 
a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Congress in the 11th district. 

Will C. Conrad, former exchange edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal, has started 
on a tour of Wisconsin during which 
he will write a series of historical ar- 
ticles for the Journal. 

Stuart Godwin, for many years a 
member of the Washington staff of the 
old New York Sun and more recently 
connected with the Haskin Syndicate, 
has joined the Washington staff of the 
Cosmopolitan News Service. 

Laurence Todd, Washington correc 
spondent of the Federated Press, ex- 
pects to leave for Europe early in the 
fall and Paul W. Hanna, former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the service, will 
return to take charge of the capital bu- 
reau. 

William Henderson, telegraph editor 
of the Victoria (B. C.) Daily Times, 
Harold B. McDonald, of the staff of 
the Victoria Daily Colonist, and C. A. 
Sutherland, of the Vancouver Province, 
were among the guests of the Canadian 
National Railway system at the opening 
of the new Jasper Park Lodge in the 
Rocky Mountains recently. 

Ernest LeMessurier, cartoonist for the 
Vancouver (B. C.) World, has left for 
Toronto, to join the staff of the Tele- 
gram. 

Arthur W, Pense has joined the edi- 
torial staff of Kingston (Ont.) Daily 
British Whig for the summer months, 

Alex C. Givens, sporting editor of the 
Kingston (Qnt,) British Whig, has just 
recovered from a serious illness and 
before assuming his regular duties is 
working on circulation. 

Frederick Moore, who as an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent was stationed 
several years in the Far East, is now 
foreign counsellor to the Japanese For- 
eign Office. With Mrs. Moore and their 


The following papers have 
signed contracts for the Haskin 


Service: 


The Canton News 
The Flint Daily Journal 


East Liverpool Review and 


Tribune 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon 
Grand Forks Herald 
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four children, he arrived in Tokyo 
early in June. 

Mrs. Charles Denny has arrived in 
Tokyo to join her husband, the newly- 
appointed Tokyo Associated Press cor- 
respondent. 

Glenn Babb, news editor of the Japan 
Advertiser, has returned to Tokyo after 
a vacation of four months spent in the 
United States. 

J. Courtland Elliott, formerly _con- 
nected with the editorial staff of the 
Kingston Whig, has returned from 
France after a year of post graduate 
study at the University of Paris. 

Oliver L. Hall, managing editor of 
the Bangor (Me.) Commercial, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hall and their daughters, 
attended the diamond jubile convention 
of the Zeta Psi Fraternity of North 
America, at Swampscott, Mass. 

J. Lewis Milligan, Toronto journalist, 
has been appointed editor of the Belle- 
ville (Ont.) Intelligencer. Prior to his 
joining the staff of the Intelligencer he 
was connected with the Toronto Globe 
for eight years, and started his news- 
paper career on the old Peterboro Re- 
view. 

Charles A. Warren, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News, is spending his vacation in 
Cleveland, Akron, and other northern 
Ohio points. 

Howard Weber, staff photographer of 
the Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun, 
and Miss Hazel M. Ogden were married 
in Springfield June 20. 

R. B. Vail, resident manager for 
Birmingham, Ala., of the Western News- 
paper Union, has purchased the Bay Mi- 
nette, (Ala.) Baldwin County Times, 
and will take it over July 1. He sold 
it some time ago. 

Miss Florentine Michaud, society editor 
of the St, Paul Daily News, has gone 
abroad for 2 months as social secretary 
to a St. Paul family and will visit Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, Belgium and 
Holland. 

Archie H. Vernon, former city edi- 
tor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and 
commander of the Minnesota department 
of the American Legion, was nominated 
as Republican candidate for the state 
supreme court at the primary election. 

Webb Miller, Paris correspondent of 
the United Press, and Mrs. Miller were 
so proud of the fact that a boy arrived 
Wednesday that they cabled the news. 

Joseph E. Hennessy, who covers the 
Minnesota state capitol for the St, Paul 
Daily News, is taking his vacation at 
the lakes in the northern part of the 
state. 

Edgar Rogers Bean, in charge of the 
“lobster shift” of the New York Sun, 
spent a portion of his vacation in St. 
Paul and Iowa. 

Miss Mary Thompson is taking the 
place on the assistant society desk of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune re- 
cently vacated by Miss Edith McLeod, 
who is to be married in July. 

A L. Bixby, poet, lecturer and writer, 
for 30 years a member of the editorial 
staff of the Lincohn, (Neb.) State Jour- 
nal, has been taking a Pacific coast trip. 

Herman Hunt is a new member of the 
editorial staff of the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
News-Tribune. 

H. F. Kuhn, formerly with the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Bureau of Records in 
the police department, is now on the staff 
of the Salt Lake Telegram. 

Frank B. Constant, who years ago was 
city editor and later business manager 
of the Hutchinson (Kan.) News, visited 


Hutchinson this week. Mr. Constant 
now lives in Chicago. 
Miss Kate Webber, formerly club 


editor of the Chicago Tribune, is the 
new exchange editor. 

R. J. Finegan, managing editor of 
the Chicago Evening Journal, left this 
week for his vacation. 

James P. Bicket, news editor of the 
Chicago Evening American, was away 
this week on a vacation and will take 
the balance of his month’s leave in July. 

John Main, member of the Chicago 
Evening American’s rewrite desk, ill for 
more than two months, will return to 
his desk July 6. 
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Isabel Drummond, a member of the 
Philadelphia North American staff, has 
completed the law course at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and received a 
degree. 

William Blinn, reporter for the Chi- 
cago Evening American, returned June 
26 from two weeks’ vacation. 

Miss Genevieve Forbes, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is» in New York on two 
weeks’ vacation. 

Howard Mann, sports editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has bought an 
$18,000 home in Lombard, Il. 

Tony. Andoly Dahl, news editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, has left on 
a fishing trip in Georgian Bay. 

Frank Mailhotter is a new member on 
ile Sanaa Evening American’s copy 
esk. 

J. L. Kilgallen, of the International 
News Service, returned from Herren, 
Ill, where he covered the Southern IIli- 
nois mine massacre. 

H. C. Eldred, reporter on the Chicago 
Evening Journal, and formerly on the 
Chicago Post, has been forced to re- 
sign because of illness. 

H. H. Kinyon, for four years manag- 
ing editor of the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, 
has resigned and is now on his way 
back to the United States. Henry W. 
Kinney, who came to the staff of the 
Trans-Pacific from the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, will succeed Mr. Kinyon. 

James Harris, formerly a member of 
the Chicago Tribune’s staff, is now on 
the Long Beach (Cal.) Press. 

Randall E. Howe, editor of the Ripon 
(Wis.) Press and Miss Viola Sydow, 
were married June 19. 

Edward H. Burns is now a reporter 
for the Chicago Tribune. He was a re- 
porter years ago on the old Chicago 
Record-Herald and of late years has been 
in the advertising branch of the work. 

Cecil Storey, editor of the Vernon 
(Tex.) Times, is the uncontested can- 
didate for representative in the Texas 
legislature from the 111th district, Wil- 
barger and Wichita counties. 

Vincent Y. Dallman, managing editor 
of the Springfield, Illinois, State Register, 
recently made an address on journalism 
and reporting before several hundred 
Boy Scouts. 

Thomas Murphy, associate editor of 
the Times, in Scranton, Pa. has_re- 
turned home from a visit to New York 
city. 

William R. Lynett, of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times staff, has been re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of St. Thomas Col- 
lege Alumni in that city. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


FLDEN W. MATHEWS, circulation 
manager of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News, has resigned, effective July 
6, to join the circulation department of 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post. Roger O. 
Dudley, for two years assistant circu- 
lation manager of the News, succeeds 
him. A farewell banquet was tendered 
to Mr. Mathews by a group of circula- 
tion department employees and, carriers 
on June 21. 

John Chance has joined the field staff 
of the circulation department of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Daily News. 

O. Eugene Nelson, a member of the 
advertising staff of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram News, and Mrs. Nelson are 
the parents of a baby daughter, Claire 
Elinor, born June 8. 

Harold S. Croshier, of the advertising 
department of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Union-Star, and Miss Kathleen Drums 
of Schenectady, were recently married. 

Miss Florence Blose, formerly em- 
ployed in the business office of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Daily News, will 
become the bride of Ivan L. Long, 
cashier of The News, on July 19. 

William McCloskey, advertising sales- 
man for the Springfield (Illinois) State 
Register, has been made automobile ad 
manager, succeeding Philo Kane, who 
has entered the insurance business. 

W. E. Sherlock, in charge of country 
circulation, has been made circulation 
manager of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pio- 


neer Press, succeeding E. W. White, 
resigned. 
Miss Grace F. Kaercher, manager and 
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RYAN GETS NEW OFFICE 


Now Assistant General Manager of 
St. Louis Star 


_ Tom A. Ryan’s fourteen years of serv- 
ice with the St, Louis Star have resulted 
in his appoint- 
ment to the new- 
ly created posi- 
tion of assistant 
general manager 
of that publica- 
tion. Mr. Ryan 
is also treasurer 
of the Star. He 
has filled virtual- 
ly every position 
in the business 
end of the paper, 
working himself 
up to the post of 
business manager 
and advertising 
manager, Be- 
fore joining the staff of the Star, Mr. 
Ryan was with the old St. Louis Repub- 
lic for three years. Other changes on 
the Star are the promotion of E. N. 
Giles to be advertising manager and C. J. 
Edeleman to be in charge of foreign 
advertising. 


Tom A. Ryan 


part owner of the Ortonville (Minn.) 
Independent, was nominated for clerk of 
the supreme court of Minnesota on the 
Republican ticket at the primary election. 

Miss Mattie Rasens, of the Chicago 
Evening Post’s circulation department, 
returned after a six weeks’ visit in Cali- 
fornia. 

Charles V. Smith has become manager 
of the Crawfordsville (Ind.) Journal. 
Mr. Smith is the son of A. M. Smith, 
sole owner and proprietor of this paper. 

Paul J. Hawke, until recently eastern 

representative of the Independent and 
later advertising manager of the Indus- 
trial Digest, New York, has joined the 
advertising staff of Dan A. Carroll, spe- 
cial newspaper representative, New York 
and will solicit general accounts. Mr. 
Hawke started his advertising work 
with the Chicago Tribune. 
_ George M. Cootes, of the merchandis- 
ing department of the Kingston Whig, 
has just returned from a short vacation 
in London, Ont., and other Western On- 
tario points. 

Freddie Pense, circulation solicitor of 
the Kingston Whig is making a good 
recovery after an accident which oc- 
cured while on duty some weeks ago. 

Sherman Hill, business manager of 
the Kingston (Ont.) Standard, made a 
business trip to London, Ont., last week. 

N. L. Lucius, of the Los Angeles 
office of the Chicago Tribune’s Pacific 
& Atlantic Picture Service, returned to 
the Coast from Chicago during the week. 

Garland Merrill, of the merchandising 
department of the Wichita Eagle, has 
returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 

Luther Weaver, former service man 
of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
has joined Major Harrison Fuller, 
former assistant managing editor of the 
papers, and now general manager of the 
Minnesota statewide organization which 
is working to exterminate wheat rust. 

William F. Povah is now covering 
the city hall assignment for the Vic- 
toria (B. C.) . Times, 

Fred Law, hotel reporter for the Van- 
couver (B. C.) World, has left for Cali- 
fornia, from where he will write special 
articles. 

P. W. Luce is now writing a humor- 
ous column of comment on the front 
page of the Vancouver (B. C.) World 
under the title “Phizz.” 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


iP E. HOLLAND, president of the As- 
¢ sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, this week made his first visit to 
New York headquarters of the A. A. 
C. W. since his election at Milwaukee. 
He and Sir Charles F. Higham, M, P. 
were the guests of honor at the luncheon 
June 29, of the New York Advertising 
Club. 

Ralph E. Mooney, fiction writer, is 


now connected with the Southwestern) 
Bell Telephone Company’s house organ) 
in St. Louis. 

E. K. Thompson has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the T. M. Sayman 
Products Company, St, Louis. 

Clinton Brown has left the St. Louis 
Times and has become a member of the 
firm of Ferree-Taylor-Brown, advertis- 
ing counselors. 

Arthur J. Gaines, former treasurer of) 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, fas 
resigned as manager of the St. .Lows 
Symphony Orchestra, to engage in simi-| 
lar work in New York. 

C. B. Nichols, associated with John 
Branhan, newspaper representative in the 
Mallers building, Chicago, left for a fish, 
ing trip in Northern Wisconsin, Mr 
Branhan is on a business trip in Ten, 
nessee. 

Miss Grace Ryerson, assistant to W 
S. Grathwohl, Chicago newspaper rep 
resentative, is planning for a vacation 
at Long Lake. ‘ 

George F. Rogers has become sale 
and advertising manager of the Gen 
eral Heating & Ventilating Company 
Los Angeles. 

Bernard H. Brunner has «joined th 
All-American Investing Company, Ney 
York, as advertising manager, in whiel 
capacity he was formerly associated wit| 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New York 

Norbert A. Considine, president of th 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, Edwari 
Winslow, of ‘the William Fell Printin) 
Company, of Philadelphia and Mr. Long 
of the Eugene McGuckin Advertisin 
Agency, of Philadelphia were recef 
visitors ‘in Springfield (Mass.) 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


A ae Gotham Advertising Compan} 
of New York, has absorbed the bus 
ness of the Vedder Overseas Service, su 
cessor to the Johnston Overseas Servic 

Jerome Kircher, of the Gardner-Gle 
Buck Advertising Company, St. Loui 
and Miss Alicia Hafner were martfi¢ 
there recently. 

C. H. Giddings, formerly with far 
paper groups and with the Mace Ai 
vertising Agency, Peoria, Ill., has joint 
the staff of Critchfield & Co., Chicag 

Donald B. Skinner has resigned as a(| 
vertising manager of the Tobey Furt| 
ture Company, Chicago, and is now (| 
the staff of the J. Roland Kay Compan’ 
Chicago. He is succeeded with t] 
Tobey Furniture Company by A. || 
Schiebel, formerly with the William | 
Freund Company, Chicago. 

Miss E. N. Hall, formerly with ¢| 
Dorland Agency, New York, has ft 
come space-buyer of the James Adve 
tising Agency, in that city. 


GUY BARHAM BURIED 


Funeral of Publisher Who Died | 
London Held in Los Angeles 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) | 


Los AncELEs, Cal., June 29.—Guy Bi 
ham, president of the Los Ange 
Herald Publishing Company, who di 
in London June 9, was buried today a 
the city paid its tribute to his mem¢| 
both as a distinguished citizen and frie| 

Rules on the first page of all editic 
of his paper were turned. All operat 
in the Herald plant were stopped fr 
10.30 a. m. until 11 o’clock. The doi) 
of the Herald were locked and telewa| 
tickers in both the United Press and | 
ternational News Service bureau W| 
stilled. 

Dean William MacCormack of |} 
Paul’s Pro-Cathedral conducted Epis 
pal burial service in the First Cong 
gational Church by arrangement W 
Dr. Carl S. Patton, the pastor, becaj 
St. Paul’s has been dismantled and 
new edifice not yet built. 

The active pall bearers were cho 
from among the department heads of 
Evening Herald. They were Donald 
Keeler, Louis Richardson, W. J. Ha 
son, Edwin R. Collins, Arthur Holli¢ 
C. G. Cookerly, Eugene O. Menz 
Marshall S. Culver. On the list of B 
orary pall bearers were the names 
notable men of the city, the state | 
the nation. 


?APERS BAR _ DETAILS 
OF TROTTER CASE 


srand Rapids Press, Herald and News 
Refrain Until Wife Proves Sensa- 
tional Charges Against Evan- 
gelist Husband 


The Grand Rapids Press, Herald and 
fews have refused to publish any of the 
etails in the sensational suit brought 


y Mrs, Trotter against her husband, : 


felvin E. Trotter, evangelist and head 
£ the Grand Rapids Rescue Mission. 
(rs, Trotter is suing for separate main- 
nance, This decision to publish noth- 
ig more than bare announcements of 
te trial has caused general discussion 
| that city and resulted in the Grand 
apids Press editorially defending its 
»sition. 
The Press says that it will publish the 
cision of the court, but that it does 
ot believe that the reputation of the 
vangelist should be destroyed if the 
larges made against him are not proven. 
is contended by the newspaper that 
e Mission had done too valuable work 
Grand Rapids, but holds that Mr. 
rotter should and will be exposed if 
e court holds the charges proven. 
The Press editorial was printed after 
e Chicago Herald-Examiner had ap- 
vared in Grand Rapids featuring the 
ial and publishing a sensational depo- 
tion from a former chairman of the 
escue Mission Board setting forth an 
ileged confession of Mr. Trotter as to 
s relations with his secretary. This 
(position is being published serially in 
e Herald-Examiner. Mr. Trotter, a 
‘irmer worker with Billy Sunday, first 
arted his religious career in Chicago. 
Other outside newspapers are also car- 
ling accounts of the trial, while the 
sociated Press during the past week 
ls also given daily accounts of the tes- 
tnony. The trial is proving most sen- 
‘tional owing to the nature of the 
(arges and the prominence of the de- 
indant. 


Radio Agreement in Twin Cities 
The Minneapolis Tribune, the Minne- 
yolis Journal, and the St. Paul Pio- 
fer Press and Dispatch, in accordance 
\th the recommendation of J. A. O. 
keus, governor of Minnesota, have 
™ 
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agreed to discontinue their individual 
radio telephone broadcasting stations in 
favor of the station of the University of 
Minnesota. This agreement was signed 
by the papers 22 after a conference be- 
tween F. E. Murphy of the Tribune, H. 
V. Jones, the Journal, and C. K. Blandin, 
the Pioneer Press and Dispatch. This 
now leaves the field clear for the state 
university. 


MERGER IN ZANESVILLE 


Evening Dispatch Sold to Signal and 
Times-Recorder Owners 


Another newspaper consolidation was 
noted this week when the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Publish- 
ing Company, 
publisher of the 
Morning ‘Times- 
Recorder, Even- 
ing Signal and 
Sunday Times- 
Signal, purchased 
the name, good- 
will, subscription 
list, advertising 
contracts and all 
assets of the Dis- 
patch Publishing 
Company,  pub- 
lisher of the 
Evening Dispatch. 
W. O. Littick is 
general manager of the purchasing com- 
pany. 

The Dispatch was started as an evening 
paper May 16, 1921, but, although it 
had built up a circulation of 5,000, had 
considerable local advertising, and the 
United Press and N. E. A. services, it 
was unable to reach a profitable basis 
and its owners concluded that the. city 
could not support three daily papers. 
Sale of the Dispatch, which was effected 
by Harwell & Cannon, of New York, 
leaves Dayton, with nearly 200,000 pop- 
ulation, the smallest Ohio city support- 
ing three daily newspapers. Zanesville 
has 30,000 population. 

The addition of the Dispatch circula- 
tion to that of the Signal and Times- 
Recorder is expected to make the total 
well above 30,000, which is sold to ad- 
vertisers in combination only at 7 cents 
a line. There will be no advance in 
rate. Robert E. Ward, Inc., represents 
the Signal and Times-Recorder in the 
national field. 


W. D. Litricx 


Get Facts For 
Churches 


Why shouldn’t advertising mana- 
gers lend the help of their research 
departments to the churches in order 
that they may improve their copy? 


Where are the “prospects”—the 
market—of the churches which adver- 
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Ha in 


For years past Indiana has been 
recognized as a most profitable mar- 
ket for nationally advertised goods, 
ranging from hair pins to hay presses. 


What is true of the past is doubly 
true today. 


Not only is Indiana well balanced 
but she is “right in the heart” of 
everything, wonderfully blessed in 
location, steam, electric and water 
transportation, agriculture, steel in- 
dustry, coal mining, building and 
general manufacture. 


National advertisers should culti- 
vate intensively and immediately the 
ready, accessible and fertile field 
represented by Indiana’s three million 
prosperous people. 


You can reach them quickly and 
economically by placing your adver- 
tising with the papers listed below. 


_—$—$——————————————SS=___=_—_——=_———_=x 


4 4 : Rate f 
tise most largely in your town? Circulation §,000 lines 
Decatur Democratio%)soaie . ae cane (E) 3,151 025 
Ts the copy of these churches * Evansville Courier Cd CCRC SRERERCEC Ou neaes (M) 22,938 05 
x > Hel Evansville Courier .....:............ (S) 21,392 05 
written to reach the prospects? Help *Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette... . (M) 23,528 | 35 ago i 
the churches to get full value for the ee ag pcaneaerest ame oh (E) ee ite i 
or ayne ournal-Uazette ......2.2.. ’ ° 
| Space they buy—they must have re- *Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (E) 31,508  .08 
: : c - : - *Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ S 32 
su x 1tur or y e = S)) ,008 .08 
Its to justify their e pend tu €, just Coby!" dill bewsent *Gary Evening Post and Tribune ...... (E) .05 
as every other advertiser. on ‘approval for a *Indianapolis News ..............0004. (E) 115,634 .20 
. SOE AMD ESS LaPorte;Herald 0) sia dees o0 ccc eee (E) 3,721 -025 
We have two series of 10 ads each 156 ih Py 4South (Bend tows Times. Son oe rer 18.191 05 
; a ew York. if ’ ° 
i which many papet S) have been glad to tSouth Bend News-Times ............ (S) 18,864 05 
buy for use in stimulating larger re- pocuth pon Tribune EEE Book (E&S) 16,027 .055 
3 ee erre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,381 -06 
| sults by individual churches. *Vincennes Commercial .........,. (M&S) 5,010 025 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Publisher’s Statement, 
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for 


questions, offer 


suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


we will pay $1 
MONEY SAVER 


Y Henry Beetle Hough, co-editor and polisher o 
Vineyard Gazette, will be a regular contributor, 

making and for money saving are wanted also. 
When your idea appears clip 
EDITOR and payment will be made by return mail. 


of the Martha's 
t your taeas on money 
For each idea published 
it out and send it to the 


Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new to 


this department. 


HY is it that the average country weekly 
and small city daily neglect both editorial 
and sport departments? 

There are but few papers of the country 
weekly class and the small city daily class that 
treat both of these departments as they should. 

For instance, we will discuss the editorial 
sections of the average country weekly. Too 
frequently they consist of one or two editorials, 
short or long or perhaps just of medium length 
all reprints from some big city newspaper. 
One is likely devoted to the high price of mit- 
tens in Florida. If there are two, the other 
may be devoted to the building of a bridge in 
New York City or some other metropolitan 
center far removed from the district in which 
the country weekly in question circulates. 

A bright and newsy editorial section of at 
least two columns, set in either special measure 
and in eight or ten point type, if there is a 
linotype machine in the office, would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the paper. If there is no 
machine, the editorials could be set to single 
column in eight or ten point Roman or Gothic. 
Above all, the editorials should not be too 
long. Perhaps the leading editorial could be a 
half column or at most a column. But as a 
rule it is not advisable to pass the three or 
four. stick mark for an editorial, That is, if 
the editorial is typed to be read. 

The editorials should be breezy and there 
should be the fullest simplicity in the wording. 
There are too many embryo journalists on 
small papers who labor under the delusion that 
people want to read jaw-breaking words. In 
this connection, I am reminded of the admoni- 
tion given me by a city editor on a Boston 
paper when I was extremely young at the game. 
I had been very fond of writing my articles 
in highbrow. I mangled my poor intellect in 
thinking big words when small words would 
cross my mind. The city editor looked me 
over carefully one day after I had brought a 
story to his desk, and then looked at the copy 
I tossed to him. He said, ‘“‘Say, Bill, we’re 
not advertising Webster’s dictionary on this 
paper.” 

The editorials for the country weekly and 
small city daily should have a local interest. 
It is all very well for the big city newspapers 
to devote editorial space to the activities of 
Lenine in Russia, but the small paper has a 
limited clientele, and must cater to that clien- 
tele, 

Adjoining the editorial columns it would 
also be advisable to conduct a column of humor 
of special interest to the district. Humor is 
something that appeals to every reader—even 
the perpetual grouches. 

Plate editorials should never be used. The 
editorial section should be the keynote section 
of the paper. Of what interest will plate 
editorials be to the readers? And, moreover, 
no plate editorials will have the bright and 
clean appearance of the typed editorials. 

And in the matter of sport sections. The 
average country weekly and small city daily 
carry no sport sections at all. Now, the time 
has long since gone into the discard that news- 
papers underrated the attractions of the sport 
sections. Just as there are sport sections in 
the large papers there should be sport sections 
in the small papers. Even if it were but a 
quarter page, it would be attractive to the 
young men and-boys particularly. Surely there 
are young men and boys in the districts cov- 
ered by the country weeklies and the small city 
dailies. 

And the sport matter should not be all re- 
print. Make at least sixty per cent of it of 
local interest, and therefore written in the 
office. Specialize on the current sports. In 
the outdoor season lay emphasis on the outdoor 
sports such as baseball, golf, football, tennis, 
running, track athletics, lacrosse, swimming, 
rowing, etc. And in the indoor season play up 
local activities in basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
pool swimming, hockey, skating, indoor baseball, 
indoor track athletics, water polo, etc. 

Surely if the publishers of small papers 
would devote more attention to editorials and 
sports there would be more progressive ap- 
pearing country weeklies and small city dailies. 
And there is no doubt the financial returns 
would not be long in proving that attention to 
editorials and sports pay and pay well—in both 
directions, circulation and advertising —W. J. 
MeN: ; 


If you don’t keep a clipping morgue, and 
many smaller newspapers do not, it will be 
found a helpful thing for the city editor, in 
dating up his calendar in advance to make 


Contributions to this 


department will not be returned. 


notes of the date and page on which advance 
stories of events were carried. The reporter, 
when he receives an assignment, can thus refer 
readily to the previously published story and 
get his bearings from it.—R. F. 


The merchants in Prettyprairie (Kan.) have 
what they call ‘‘Bargain Day” once a month. 
A prize of $1 is offered to the farmer wife 
who brings in the most eggs that day. Another 
prize is given to the farmer who brings in the 
most chickens on that day, and so on. 

The merchants pay these prizes in merchan- 
dise, and the city paper co-operates by printing 
the prizes and the winners’ names. This stunt 
has proven to be a success and should be 
worth trying in other towns.—B. F. C 

Nearly any country publisher could secure 
more local advertising by making an_ intelli- 
gent survey of his field. Every business firm 
should be charted, showing the number in 
various lines of business, competition, possi- 
bilities of expansion of each, possible adver- 
tising appropriation and other pertinent points. 
Advertising can then be solicited from these 
firms on a business-like basis, and in many 
instances regular schedules can be prepared 
and submitted to the firms for approval. 
ING Baws 


————_—_— 


“Pavorite Recreations of Some of Our 
Folks” is a good topic for human interest 
stories which might be easily secured for the 
country paper and which, when published, 
would interest everyone and please the people 
about whom the stories were written. For in- 
stance, everyone in town may know that the 
Methodist minister’s favorite recreation is 
working in his garden, but this fact may never 
have been published in your paper, and _ be- 
cause everyone was familiar with the fact it 
would have that much more interest when pub- 
lished. And a new slant could be given to it by 
getting the minister to tell how he became inter- 
ested in gardening, what some of his outstand- 
ing successes in gardening have been, and so 
on. This sort of a series could be kept going 
indefinitely, because it would all be news, and 
it would all prove interesting all the time.— 


Night calls for doctors are much rarer in 
small towns than they are in bigger cities. 
Consequently, whenever a doctor in your town is 
called out at night, it is news. Are you print- 
ing all the news of this sort that occurs in 
your town? Find out, each week, from the 
local physicians what their night calls during 
the week have been and write up the proper 
sort of news items about these calls.—F. H. W. 


E. E. Brodie, publisher of the Enterprise, 
Oregon City, Ore., is now_in Bancock as our 
U. S. Minister to Siam. In his absence Hal 
Hoss, secretary of the Oregon Editorial Asso- 
ciation, is in charge of the paper. 

Hal Hoss is a go-getter, and has developed 
a line of work usually overlooked by news- 
paper publishers in small communities. 

This year he has printed Annuals for the 
high schools at Oregon City, West Linn, For- 
est Grove, Woodburn, Milwaukee, Beaverton, 
Molalla, Estacada, and Canby, at prices rang- 
ing from $250 to $750. The local advertising 
carried in the Annuals reduces the cost of the 
volume to the student to $1. 

Ancther line of work that he has developed 
is the printing of leaflets for summer resorts. 
The result has been that during the past 
month the Oregon City Enterprise has done a 
business exceeding $10,000. All of which goes 
to show that it is not the size of the town in 
which you are located that counts but the in- 
itiative of the publisher combined with the de- 
termination to turn out nothing but high class 
work.—F. L. 


A regular department devoted to interesting 
extracts from letters received by local folks 
from former residents of your city and terri- 
tory who have moved to other cities would be 
of constant interest. Of course only the really 
vital, interesting parts of the letters should 
be quoted and, of course, the full names and 
addresses of the people sending the letters 
should be given, as well as the full names of 
the person receiving the letters and the rela- 
tionship between the two, whether father and 
son, or just friends, should be given. There 
would be plenty of this sort of stuff to be 
secured for each issue. and it would be real 
news.—F. H. W. 
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500 MERRITT BLbG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Waste 


Distribution before ad- 
vertising is the motto of 
the Merchandising De- 
partment of The Indian- 


apolis News. Eliminate 


the waste. 


(he 
Indianapolis 


News 


Nv York Office: Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
hicago Office: J, E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 


New Hauen 
Bevister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Newspaper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicage 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


were] 46 233 daily 


| New York Chicago 


1 W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
04 Times Bldg. 6 No, Michigan Ave, 
fite 401, Tower Bldg. 


|Let Us Fill Up- 


your paper with 
advertising on dull 
days -no obligation 


~~ 


Write ~ 
OHN B.GALLAGHER CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SS 


Editor 


& Publisher 


for. Jwlye 11.1 O29 


_LLAR P ULLFp S 


_ Advertising and circulation 
ideas that will 


J managers are always on the lookout for new 
increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
bay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


PUBLISHER wil] 


the idea ts now being used 


appear clip them and mail 


Epitor & 
The fact that 


used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address your communications to the Dortar Putter Epiror. 


When they 


them im and receive payment by return mail. 


Unavailable ideas will not be returned. 


‘HE Burlington (Ia.) Gazette ran a page 

headed “Modern Mechanical Refrigeration 
Makes Meat Markets More Efficient.” Read- 
ing matter and cuts were supplied by the 
makers of such apparatus who also took space, 
explaining the value to the housewife of such 
sanitary preservation of foods. Advertising of 
markets, so equipped, filled the rest of the 
page.—H,. D, K. 


The Philadelphia Record publishes each 
week a very unique and interesting adver- 
tisement known as “Save Some.” This is in 
the form of a cooperative advertising campaign 
and the plan is to educate the public to the 
advantages of a savings account and to urge 
people to stop in at one of the banks or trust 
companies listed in this advertisement and open 
a savings account. The cost of this is equally 
divided among the banks and trust companies 


whose names appear in the advertisement.— 
GB; 


As the fall moving season approaches build 
an advertising page around the rates for movy- 
ing, hints from experienced packers as to how 
to take care of household goods, show distances 
from one important point to another in your 
city and give other real information. Moving 
companies, repair men, furniture and house 
furnishing houses probably could be induced 
to go in on a page of this kind.—H. DKS 


A Bible Contest is good to run when eyan- 
gelistic services are being held. 

In each advertisement conceal a Bible quota- 
tion or proverb. In a box on:the page give 
the exact book, chapter and verse from which 
the quotations are taken. In each instance 
there will be only one word from the Bible 
quotation in each advertisement, Find the 
quotation by reading each advertisement care- 
fully, finding the word that sounds as though 
it would be found in the quotation referred to 
in the Bible-—R. B. M. 


“Know Omaha and Omaha Stores” is a gen- 
eral theme of a series of eight full-page adver- 
tisements being published in the Omaha Daily 
Bee. This series has an interest for every 
resident of Omaha and tributary territory. It 
pictures the marvelous growth of the city as 
a retail market center in unusually graphic 
manner. By photographs and ‘historical text 
the story of the city’s present advantages as a 
trading post are told with compelling force. 
The advertisements are an unsolicited tribute 
by the Bee to the city’s retail trade. Prepa- 
ration of the copy, the engraving and all 
other work in connection with the ad, was un- 
dertaken by the various departments of the 
Bee. This would be a good advertising stunt 
for every paper in the United States.—A. R. D. 


A feature page that can be run for several 
weeks is the National Advertised Products 
page. For instance, take Gold Medal Flour, 
get the wholesale distributor and all the deal- 
ers handling it for ads. To make it more 
interesting give only the telephone numbers 
of the merchants and offer a sack of flour 
to the one bringing in the correct list. The 
next page can be on Royal Baking Powder or 
Campbell’s Soup—in fact, any national known 
product.—V, B. N. 


How many gallons of gas a day are sold in 
your city? How many women purchasers of 
gas are there? What is the average amount 
of gas purchased by autoists at one time? 
How many out-of-the-state cars are served by 
your filling station on an average day? This 
sort of information could be easily secured 
from your gas distributing companies and gas 
filling stations, and this story would not only 
be of interest to all autoistss in your city but 
would also be a good story around which to 
center the ads of local filling stations which, 
as a rule, are not very good advertisers.— 


By EL We 


The Fort Wayne News & Sentinel, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently cashed in on the popu- 
larity in radio by a unique group page of ad- 
vertisements. A number of ads were grouped 
on a page with portions of the ads printed in 
the dot and dash radio code. The letters of 
the code with the corresponding dots and 
dashes opposite them were given at the top of 
the page. Prizes amounting to $10 were of- 
fered by the paper to the person sending in 
the first correct translations of all the radio 
portions of the advertisements.—F, H. W. 


The automobile season is in full blast, and 
to keep the classified columns before the auto 
owner is to print a license number each issue 
in the classified column, and give five gallons 
of gas free to the owner of the car bearing 
that number. Or to make it of interest to 
everybody, pick a name at random from the 
subscription list and give free theatre tickets, 
This would make them read the classified ads. 
— VES. 


What is the oldest store on Main street in 
your city? What is the oldest store on Circle 
street? What is the oldest store on each of 
the other business streets in your city? Find 
out what these store are and then get special 
advertisements from them to be used in con- 
nection with a story telling about earlier con- 
ditions in your city. Most of the stores would 
be glad of such an opportunity for empha- 
sizing their age and long service to local cus- 
tomers.—F, H. W. 


Get up an article on “How to Keep Cool.” 


Let it consider various ways of avoiding the 
heat. You may compile a list of Dont’s such 
as: Don’t walk on the sunny side of the 


street, don’t eat meat, don’t lose your temper, 
etc, Place this article in the middle of the 
page, and then get advertisements to surround 
it from ice dealers, electric fan dealers, sum- 
mer clothing merchants, soda water companies, 


ete.—D, R. 


In all small cities practically all the stores 
close on National holidays. Why not sell a 
page or two of small ads under the heading, 
“These Stores Will Be Closed” (name of holi- 
day) >—G. L. K. 


When looking over old newspapers and re- 
printing extracts, such as “25 Years Ago To- 
day,” you will find many weddings. Look up 
in your city directory to find whether those 
people live in town yet. If they do, send them 
a letter of congratulation. Tell them that you 
found the record of their wedding in the paper, 
and ask if they plan to celebrate. They will be 
pleased to be remembered by the newspaper. 
Send a solicitor around to see them later, if 
they are not on your subscription list.—E. C. ple 


The Memphis Press is carrying each Monday 
a Pure Food page which consists of an editorial 
feature boosting the independent grocer. At 
the bottom of the page are listed 56 representa- 
tive independent grocers. It was a part of the 
contract with the grocers whose names are 
listed at the bottom of the page that they stock 
and push all products advertised on the page 
during the.campaign. We then sold 13 manu- 
facturers or jobbers spaces on the page. Once 
each 13 weeks each of these advertisers is given 
the large space in which to exploit his line. 
Each week the line which has the large center 
space gets window and counter display in each 
of the stores listed at the bottom of the page.— 
Ibs N85 ele 


Get more people reading your classified col- 
umns by using this idea recently tested out by 
the Springfield Republican and News, Spring- 


field, Mass. The paper arranged the stunt in 
co-operation with Riverside Park, a nearby 
pleasure resort. Readers were told to 20 
through the classified columns carefully and 


look for any which in*any way mentioned this 
park. On an announced day, tickets tieing up 
with each mention of the park, would be found 
at the amusement resort, concealed under picnic 
tables, and, in fact, everywhere. A large list 
of prizes donated by the Springfield merchants 
for the sake of the publicity value of the stunt 
ranged from a Ford car down. Try it out.— 


J. M. M. 


Too many country publishers take business 
as it comes to them, without an aggressive 
policy in regard to either advertising or sub 
scription. They solicit advertising without 
any regular policy or program, and if their 
volume of space is lower than that of their 
competitor or contemporary in another town, 
after a cursory examination, they excuse them- 
selves with the thought, “Well, I’m not so bad 
off; I got nearly as much as this fellow and 
he is in a larger town,” or “he has a better 
field.’ These publishers should measure their 
advertising each week and the total compared 
with the volume in other papers in the same 
territory. They should not “pat themselves on 
the back” unless their volume of space is 
equal to or exceeding that in papers published 
in towns of equal size.—N. B. S. 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
among all papers publishing only six days per 


week, 
In 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 
leadership. 
National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 


THE BUFFALO MARKET. 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including factories and additions than in any 
other year of its history. 

In 1921 there were more business structures 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year, 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is busy. 

Buffalo is prosperous. 

Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction period. 

Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


POPULATION 36,230 
{Waterloo Evening Courier 


ry TERLOO 


A. W. Peterson, General Manager 
RATE 5c FLAT 


Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


The circulation figures, totaling over 
15,000, tell a wonderful story for 
Waterloo, and emphasize Waterloo as 
an important and intelligent center for 
national advertisers, The big pcint 
about this circulation of the Waterloo 
Evening Courier is the fact that it is 
absolutely steadfast—8,000 im Waterloo 
and 7,000 outside. Look up the record 
for any previous year, and see if the 
Courier’s circulation has ever slumped 
in any year, or ever increased radically. 
Just a steady increase. Careful ex- 
amination will show no trace of pre- 
miums, cut rates, or anything else that 
leads in some measure to subscribers 
taking a paper which is not their real 
choice. 


Che Pilisburqh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Few Papers — (if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIME S 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food “Median 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


FIRST PAYMENT OF $6.66 
BRINGS 20 WAR VOLUMES 


Twenty war volumes, telling in detail the complete 
story of the World War, will be delivered to any 
address in the United States on an initial payment 
of $6.66. Twelve monthly payments of $5.00 each 
will complete the cost of the set—$66,66—bound 
in cloth. Illustrated with reproduced photographs 
of battlefield scenes, portraits of political military 
and naval leaders, cartoons, maps and facsimiles of 
important documents. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
WAR VOLUMES 
Published by 
The New York Times Company 


Times Square, New York 
Descriptive booklet on request. 
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HOLD CIVIC PRIDE CAMPAIGN 


Schenectady Union-Star Interests 
Citizens and Industries 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star 
is conducting a Civic Pride campaign. 
A permanent Civic Pride organization 
for Schenectady and its environs has 
been organized. Schenectady’s industries 
are included in the scope of the or- 
ganization. Get together meetings have 
been held in the various wards of the 
city. The Union-Star conducted a con- 
test for a slogan for the campaign with 
a $25 prize. “Invest For Your Best in 
Schenectady,’’ was the winner. 


Gimbel Brothers Will Expand 


Gimbel Brothers, New York, will in 
1924 take over the building of Saks & 
Co., which occupies the block frontage 
on 6th Avenue from 33d to 34th streets, 
and which adjoints present Gimbel build- 
ing which fronts on 6th avenue from 32d 
to 33d streets, thus giving them two 
buildings. Isaac Gimbel, president of 
Gimbel Brothers, signed the lease which 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


For Sale 


One 8-page Double Drive Angle Bar Duplex 
20th Century Press with motor all in splen- 


did shape. Full particulars will be furnished 
on request. The Morning Commercial, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman Sts 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


Two 32-page 4-plate-wide Du- 
plex “Tubular” Presses. Now 
printing the Richmond News- 
Leader. 


Also two Duplex Sextuples 
now printing the New York 
Tribune. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 
Boston, 


827 Tribune Bldg. 


Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


TEEN 


A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
_A trial will convince you. 
Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 
15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Newspaper 


Editor & Publisher for 


is for 20 years and carries with it_an 
aggregate rental of $8,000,000. The 
other store, Saks & Co., will move to a 
new building on 5th avenue. 


a 


THE “AGED MAN” AND OTHER 
NONENTITIES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


——— 


tested!) of the people in the town who 
were considered to be, both by them- 
selves and the newswriters, the better 
element. Possibly she was not so much 
worse than some of the others, but she 
did not give a whoop who knew it and 
the others did. Sensitive about it, too, 
the others. It came to pass that this 
woman decided to move to another city. 
Was not driven out, you understand, 
but decided to move for business rea- 
sons. In a spirit of gentle irony the 
announcement of her departure was 
made in the paper. An old moth-eaten 
phrase was called up for the purpose— 
“Newton’s gain is old town’s loss,” and 
within thirty minutes after the paper 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Modern Hoe (low down) Press, 
18 pages at 30,000, printing up 
to 36 pages, with plate finishing 
machine. 
Press can be shipped and erected 
at once. 


1 Model B Intertype, 3 Linotypes 
from same plant. 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 


Boston Pittsburgh 
New York Cleveland 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Baltimore Chicago 
Richmond Cincinnati 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Buffalo Minneapolis 


Kansas City 

Denver 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Portland 
kane 
innipeg 
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was on the street a dozen men made it 
a point to drop in at the office and 
laughingly congratulate the writer on 
having pulled a good one—haw-haw- 
haw! Two of these visitors were in 
the office when the woman herself en- 
tered. She stood for a moment, a tense 
moment, before she spoke. I thought 
she was trying to decide which one of 
several lines of unladylike talk, the 
possession of which she had dem- 
onstrated on former occasions, to use. 
I braced myself. Mentally I mapped 
out a course of progress down the press- 
room stairs and into the sweet, pure air 
of the alley. When she suddenly dipped 
a hand into her bag I almost started. 
Anything was possible—gun, knife or 
acid. I watched that hand.. But when it 
came out of the bag it contained only 
a small black purse. When she opened 
the purse she smiled, smiled through a 
mist of tears (to make use of another 
old friend) from the hardest pair of 
green eyes I ever saw ina woman’s face. 


“That was mighty nice, what you said) 
of me in the paper, young man,” she} 
said. “It’s the first kind word I’ve had} 
from anybody in this town since Gawd | 
knows when.” Then she placed a five: | 
dollar bill on the table, asked me to see! 
that it was credited on her subscription 
account, gave me her address, and went 
out ugly and defiant as you please. You 
can’t always tell. The two men laughed | 
after she had gone. I did not. But T 
gave those two birds the coldest stat 
I had in stock. There is soul even 
news writing. The writing of ev 
trifling news may be made an art. 
It is not often done, however. Pee 
haps that is the cause of all the trouble. | 


Visitors Welcome by the Item 


The New Orleans Item has announced 
that visitors may go through the various 
departments daily and from 8 to 10 on) 
Saturday nights. Guides are furnished 
to explain the various operations. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
in effect March 11, 1922 | 


1. General Advertising 


. Transient rate 5Uc per agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


Full page .......+. 672 agate lines $200.00 Front and back cover icati 
Halfepaseae 0... 336“ “ 113.00 ox (rates. onjeert a 
Quarter page ... 168 “ te 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra, 
Eighth page ......- 84:7 ss st 35.00 
xteenth page ..... 42 “ se 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 
2. Time Contracts \ 
Agate 6 insertions 12insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions | 
a. Lines within year within year within year within year 
Full page ......--+- 672 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
Half page .......-- 336 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Quarter page .....- 168 56.00* 50.00* 47.00* 44.00 
Eighth page ....... 84 30.00* 28.00° 25.00* 23.00 
Sixteenth page ....- 42 18.00° 15.00* 14.00* 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based 


sertions within the year. Extra space is charged 


for one insertion only. 


t ‘ on consecutive in| 
at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of th 


advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 


b. Contract advertisers are accorded the pri 


vilege of same insertion rate for larger space 


For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertior | 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement ij| 
¢o be credited on coritract as but one insertion of contract space. 


c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28e | 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract | 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. | 
| 


a 


3. Classified Advertising: 


e. Help Wanted.............--. -06 a word 
Wor i Sale sicicle.cie cleve's) slevsls visieje's .06 a word 
Situations Wanted..........+. .03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 
: | 


except on orders from contract advertisers. 
c. No discount for frequency of insertion. 


4. Reading Notices—(None ) | 


5. Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen} 
cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 


UAT a 


6. TERMS 
a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subj 


: 3 : 
ect to sight draft immediately thereafter. 


b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before th) 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. | 


c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at 
ject to cash discount. 


at an additional charge of 10%. 


the expense of the advertiser and are not sul 


‘Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHE | 


| 


7. Mechanical Requirements 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 
Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 
should be 133 line screen. 


Column depth, 168 lines. Columns to page, 4. Size of pag | 


inches wide. Half tones used in advertisemen | 


| 


8. Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 

All copy subject to publishers’ approval. 

Advertisements must be in office 

Corrections on advertisements may 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not 
failure to return proof in time to make 

f. Failure to furnish new copy on definite 

advertisement. 


be mad 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each wee| 


b. Forms Close Thursday. 
by Wednesday P. M. for current week’s issue. 


e up to Thursday, 5 P. M. 


be responsible for errors in advertisements, due 


corrections. | 
insertion contracts will compel use of previ0'| 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure got 


display and position. 
All cuts should accompany copy. 
advertiser. 


10. Circulation 


a, Member of A. B. C. i 


i. All new cuts and art work made at expense } 


(February 1/22) Circulation 5,007 


| 


11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5.00 
a a a eT 


12. Executive Personnel 


J. W. Ferguson, general manager; John F, Redmond, managing editor, 
J. B. Keeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, circulation. 


Editor & Publisher for July 1, 1922 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


‘c A WORD for advertisements under this 
™ classification. Cash with order. For 
jose unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
‘ceed 50 words) FREE. 


Jivertising Man 

wnts position on small daily. Capable of 
xing complete charge of advertising. Four 
yars’ experience. _ University journalism 
gaduate. C-704, Editor & Publisher. 

a a 
divertising Man 

{capable man, experienced as copy writer, 
¢esman and advertising manager, seeks more 
qvantageous connection. Interested in posi- 
tn as advertising manager in medium-sized 
cy, account executive on metropolitan pa- 
f- Or copy writer in agency. Successful 
yord that will prove interesting to some ex- 


eitive. University trained, highly recom- 
rnded. Position mus be permanent and 
cer more than ordinary opportunity for the 
fure. Box C-711, Editor & Publisher. 


ee EE 
Aditor, Business and Office Manager 


l years experience, age 35, married. 
eghly reliable. Capable of assuming entire 
cirge of daily. Employed; available at 
sort notice. Salary secondary condition, if 
cnpetence léads to recognition and promo- 
tia. Convincing references. C-710,- Editor & 
!blisher. 

a te 
Cculation Manager 

vihes to make change after July 15th. Nine 
yirs’ experience, successful. Reference fur- 


Thor- 


nhed. C-706, Editor & Publisher. 

(st Analyst, Auditor, Office Manager 
eth-grade newspaper executive. After ten 
yrs outgrew previous’ position and 


usr one year I find that present position 
)mises no definite future. Age 36, excel- 
ét business and literary education, Present 
ary $5,500. Want permanent proposition 
im well rated firm. Address C-646, Editor 
& Publisher. 


iverienced Man, 

4wants position as news or managing editor 
nzity of 25,000 to 50,000. University educa- 
ii, Capable writer, can handle- men. and 
nce-up. At present employed on one of 
rest papers of Middle West. Desires posi- 
, aS permanent location. East or South 
werred. Reply to Box C-705, Editor & 
‘ylisher, 


a 
‘iit Class Desk Man 


seient, experienced newspaper man in mar- 
¢ for job aS news or managing editor in 
cthwest, California preferred. Now night 
dor of paper 60,000 circulation. Best of 
erences. Address C-708, Editor & Pub- 
ser. 
a 
(eman 

[1 room foreman, nine years experience, 
able of handling any size mailing room. 
. Teferences. Box C-712, Editor & Pub- 
ser, 


“eral Manager-Publisher 


Jerienced and successful newspaper execu- 
\, familiar with up-to-date advertising 
} circulation methods, efficiency and busi- 
| detail and proper direction of all depart- 
«ts of newspaper making, seeks opportunity 
sgeneral manager-publisher of live smail 
{ daily with field for expansion. Refer- 
1s include leading publishers. Address C- 
«Editor & Publisher. 

| 0 2k eal aie a a 
¢Me Put Punch 


| power in your editorial page. In game 
years. Prefer connection with Repub- 
ot daily or weekly. Have been on papers 
i. large national circulations. Age 50. 
iried. Health good. Available immedi- 
«. Best references. Address Geo. D. Bea- 
1119—15th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ii Reporter, 


,0Ur years on city dailies, wants position 
zeneral news or special feature writer, 
dress Box C-700, Editor & Publisher. 
nna as Se 
woughly Experienced Man 

i has been editor and manager in towns 
0 50,000 and managing editor in towns up 
10,000, desires to return to town of 20,000 
(up. Best recommendations. What have 
ito offer? C-689, care Editor & Publisher. 


ee Se 
WVERTISES NEED OF DOCTORS 


f1e Medical Association Receives 
Answers from Porto Rico 


§ a result of a unique advertising 
Ipaign conducted by the committee of 
lic relations of the Maine Medical 
clation letters from doctors all over 
€country and from as far away as 
0 Rico, making inquiries regarding 
#28 where they may locate in Maine 
flooding the State. 

fe committee is using as its piece de 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Afternoon Paper, 


leader in its field, circulation more than 
twenty thousand, wants real display advertis- 
ing salesman. Start fifty dollars week. Ad- 
dress Box C-701, care Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager 


One of the fastest growing dailies in New 
England desires a classified advertising man- 
ager who has a “make good” record. The 
man for this position must be a first class 
salesman and be competent to take full 
charge of a classified department. This one 
of the biggest opportunities in the East. Ap- 
plications are to be made by letter, giving 
age, nationality, experience in detail, salary 
expected and references. Write Harold Re 
O’Keefe, Director of Advertising, Portland 
Press Herald, Portland, Me. 


Maybe You’re the Man, 


or you may know him. An advertising man 
with ability and energy can secure a third 
interest in a business magazine of the highest 
class that will net the right man $12,000 a 
year and give him $15,000 worth of stock— 
and a congenial life connection. . An invest- 
ment of $5,000 is necessary. Magazine estab- 
lished | over five years and has valuable 
affiliations. Seven thousand business execu- 
tives to be added to list before January 1st. 
Address Owner, P. O. Box 85, Times Square, 
New York. 


Salesmen 

acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books can make 
favorable’ commission arrangements with 
leading Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
Sales Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


a a es oes Se 
Wanted: 


Capable and efficient circulation manager to 
take charge of the circulation of a daily and 
Sunday newspaper in an Eastern city. We 
want a man between 30 and 40 years old who 
has had experience in all branches of circula- 
tion work. A man capable of producing re- 
sults in a keenly competitive field is required. 
A competent assistant who has had the re- 
quired experience will be considered. State 
salary, age and experience, etc., in first let- 


ter. -A good opportunity is offered for the 
right type of circulator. Address C-702, 
Editor & Publisher. 


resistance in this work a map demon- 
strating how many towns in Maine offer 
excellent advantages for young doctors 
who want to come and settle there. A 
survey of the state a short time ago 
showed many of these small towns to be 
lamentably lacking in physicians. This 
information furnished the impetus for 
the publicity campaign for more doctors 
for Maine. 


HAD HARD TIME AT HERRIN 


Don Ewing First at Scene of Mine Strife 
in Illinois 


Illinois and Missouri newspaper men 
covering the bloody mine rioting at Har- 
rin, Ill, have been up against conditions 
that rivaled the difficulties met by writ- 
ers who covered the West Virginia mine 
fighting a few months ago. 


Newspaper men who managed to get 
into the town had to combat poor wire 
service and absolute lack of facilities 
for getting over the scene of conflict. 


Don Ewing, of the Chicago Bureau 
of the Associated Press was the first 
man into Herrin. After ten attempts 
he managed to hire a taxicab driver 
willing to drive through the mine war 
zone. Circling about in the taxi Ewing 
counted the bodies of twenty-six men 
and got the first accurate account of loss 
of life. Later he was under fire when 
he got between two opposing factions 
and was threatened when he tried to 
give water to a dying non-union miner. 


Would Join A. B. C. 


The Enid (Okla.) Eagle has applied 
for membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


Roto for La Presse 


La Presse, Montreal, will commence 
with its issue of June 24th, the publica- 
tion of a weekly rotogravure supplement. 


STORIES & POEMS WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. ® 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when 
to sell. Publication of your work guaranteed 
by néw method. Walhamore Institute, Dept. 
J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTICE 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 28th, 1922. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (14%), on the preferred capital stock of 
this company, payable July 15th, 1922, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 7th, 1922. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


—= 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


A. A. C. Election Methods 


Des Moines, June 23, 1922. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: In your excellent 
article on page 10 of your June 10 issue you 
use the following language: 

“It was proposed’ also that instead of 
nominating the president and_ secretary- 
treasurer from the floor of the convention, 
these two officers be nominated by the 
joint assembly—a subsidiary body of the 
association. This. proposition was defeated 
and the method of electing officers remains 
unchanged.” 

This statement is incorrect. The motion to 
kill this provision in the revised constitution 
was lost. 

The original proposed change in the constitu- 
tion provides that the joint assembly should 
make nominations for president and secretary- 
treasurer, but that other nominations might be 
made from the floor. This provision stands, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tower OQUAT TE, 
Chairman Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. 


Originality in News 


New York, December 16, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusBLisHER: With reference 
to the article which appeared in your issue of 
December 10, in regard to the disappearance of 
originality in the American newspaper, in par- 
ticular as to ‘‘news’’—*Originality in News” 
is certain to disappear as the machinery for 
obtaining news improves and increases. When 
I first began to edit flimsy in 1874, the Asso- 
ciated Press covered nothing but routine mat- 
ters, and its reports of an occurrence so far 
as skill in writing was concerned and impres- 
sion on the reader were worthless. At the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier the report of 
the Associated Press was widely accepted by 
readers as a newspaper classic. To me it was 
the best report made. This change will go on, 

The Associated Press can pay higher sal- 
aries, give more permanency than any one 
newspaper. In previous wars some one news- 
paper has stood at the front so conspicuously 
that its primacy was recognized. This was not 
true in the war of 1914-18. Local press asso- 
ciations each weave a finer mesh and cover a 
city, so far as the total of news is concerned, 
more closely than any single newspaper. In 
time the skill with which the news is pre- 
sented in the agency will equal that of the 
newspaper. 

A large amount of “originality” in giving 
news consists in graphic and piquant variations 
from the fact. The “rewrite man” causes 
more errors than almost any other one factor 
in newspaper service. I knew all that brilliant 
group which Dana, Lord and Doc. Wood gath- 
ered and taught in the Sun forty years ago. 
Under the training of these three men who 
understood accuracy, and this was as true of 
the Washington correspondent, as I was for a 
part of this period for the Sun, these men 
were taught to be accurate as well as brilliant, 
but they started the habit of mind in the 
American newspaper which regarded it as more 
important to be felicitously readable than fas- 
tidiously accurate. Between this tradition and 
the rewrite man the American newspaper has 
suffered. 

The steady progress, however, of all forms 
of organized news service has led steadily and 
continuously to the common supply as a whole 
of a record of news which more and more 
makes newspapers uniform and which must 
make them so. 

The practical result is that the “originality” 
of a newspaper is going to’ depend not on the 
record of facts, which will be more and more 
alike in all newspapers able to command the 
best sources of mews, but in the other 
branches of a newspaper, in its editorials, in 
its criticism, in chroniques like Mr. Broun’s, 
in special articles and in all the various ways 
in which opinion is expressed, 

This is going to make the education of the 
journalist more and more important. The va- 
rious news which is born every morning and 
dies every evening will be standardized. The 
treatment of aspects of this news, on the finan- 
cial page, in comment, in the handling of 
events where opinion comes in to play, stage 
criticism, on social questions, and above all, on 
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510,000 


for first payment on an attrac- 


tive newspaper property. Penn- 


sylvania and Ohio locations pre- 


ferred. Proposition X. Y. 


C. M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


> WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


DITORIAL WRITER, 
twenty years with two 
eastern dailies of the better 
class, now available because 
of change in management, 
Broadly informed in the big 
industrial problems, particu- 
larly transportation, ‘‘Quali- 
fied to act in any capacity on 
the news or editorial end, 
Writes clearly, interestingly 
and effectively, One of the 
highest grade men in news- 
paper work,”’ Position and 
prospect more important than 
initial salary. Our No, 
2457-B, 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THiRD NaTL.Bio'e., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Publisher-Business Manager 
Do you need a man experienced in every branch 
of newspaper work to assist you in your duties and 
to promote your newspaper? 


Applicant now employed but wishes to enter field 
with opportunities greater than at present afforded. 
Now completing third year as advertising executive 
on daily 


newspaper in 20,000 middle west city. 
Has served as city and managing editor; published 
county seat weekly for seven years; practical printer. 

Thirty-three years of age; married; college 
graduate, 

Want to make change about September 1, and 
want permanency. References willingly furnished. 

Kindly outline your proposition and make ar- 
rangements for personal interview. 

Address C-703, care Editor & Publisher. 


the editorial page, force, style, vigor, punch 
grow more and more indispensable, 

Sheer newspaper ability will always count, 
but exactly as in any form of athletics strength 
and swiftness are doubtless indispensable, but 
these will not reach their full flower and fruit 
unless through training, so mere newspaper 
knack and nose for news will not get a man 
over without education. The difficulty with 
the newspaper today is that its management is 
so hot on making money that it is unwilling 
to pay the salaries which will command trained 
men of the first order. Salaries have advanced 
in the last ten years. In spite of this advance 
every man who reads this knows of men who 
ought to be on newspapers doing public serv- 
ice, who are tempted from this to advertising, 
publicity and propaganda. Said Byron: 

“Ye have the Pyrrhic dance as yet. 
Where is the Pyrrhic Phalanx gone? 
Why of the two lose the nobler and the 
manlier one?” 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
Director-Emeritus, 
School of Journalism, Columbia Universtiy. 


Editorial Note-—The communication pre- 
sented above was dated December 16, and 
was written following the publication of an 


article in Epriror & PusBLisHER by Hugh Logan 
of the New York World, in which the author 
found fault with the present method of syndi- 
cating news and features. In a note written 
under date of June 22, Dr. Williams explains 
that after writing the very interesting letter 
printed above, he mislaid it, but it is so inter- 
esting and bears out the general impression of 
newspaper men that we are glad to print it 
regardless of its age, although the details of 
the original article that brought forth this com- 
ment have, no doubt, been forgotten by many 
of the readers. 


A New 


ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 


Series 
cé e e e 
High Spots in History” 
Conspicuous historical events told in 


brief humorous rhymes with irrever- 
ently comic illustrations. 


A Genuinely New Idea 


A first publication, daily humor_fea- 
ture by the author of “Pigs Is Pigs” 
is bound to be a winner. 


Territory is closing now. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 
International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Baltimore News 


has just joined us for our 


DAILY PUZZLE 
SERVICE 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chieago 
A.J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 


“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
cach hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt 
Address Uap rapa eibee eta to the Huncu EpirTor. 
mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


them an 
hunches will not be returned. 


OVE and storage warehouses have a con- 

nection that does not appear on superficial 
examination. But when love flies out the 
window, the storage company’s van backs up 
to the door. Another romance in storage is 
what rental of a compartment in a storage 
warehouse means, Interview the manager of 
such a warehouse for some unusually interest- 
ing sidelights on love and housekeeping.—E. 
CoOL. 


Women’s ankles are getting larger. Eighteen 
months of low shoe styles has developed the 
Achilles tendon. An interview with shoe 
dealers, doctors and with flappers rounds out 
an interesting local story.—H. B. S. 


What are the former newsboys of your city 
doing now? Run a story about each success- 
ful one and in comjunction a story of what 
each of your present newsies hopes to be later 
in life. This series offers a good chance to 
hammer away with the name of your paper in 
every paragraph. It sticks in the memory of 
the casual reader.—J. H. B. 


During the summer months many graduates 
of high school and college are planning to de- 
cide definitely what work they shall specialize 
in at college or what path they shall follow in 
the business world. Now is an appropriate time 
for a series of helpful articles setting forth 
the comparative advantages of various trades 
and professions. Such a series of articles will 
be appreciated by those who have not found 
themselves and who are anxious to get reliable 
vocational guidance. The articles should ex- 
plain such things as the duties of the work, 
opportunities, qualifications for success, range 
in salary, etc. The articles should not be 
general, but should carefully analyze each oc- 


Eprror & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
rom this deportment. 
hen thev tpi clip 

navarlable 


cupation in a separate article. Representative 
men in those occupations will be glad to co- 
operate with you or perhaps write the entire 
articles.—D. R. 


Conduct an “Ambition Survey’ among the 
high school students of your city. What is this 
boy graduate going to do and what is the girl 
going to take up? What profession or trade 
will enter or study for and why do they make 
that certain choice? A very interesting series 
can be worked out along these ideas.—G. S., Jr. 


How many of the leading citizens in your 
town are college men? At what age did most 
of them go to work? How much did they get 
at first? A story along this line would be 
particularly appropriate at this time of the 
year when so many young people are thinking 
about going to college or getting a job.—F. 
H. W. 


your city careful in 
handling library books? The Worcester Tele- 
gram ran a one-page story on vandalism. The 
librarian attributed the damage to books, which 
totalled over $10,000 in one year, to post-war 
license. Entire chapters were ripped from 
books which could not be replaced—J. H. B. 


Are the people of 


Everyone is interested in food. So it would 
be of interest to all your subscribers to learn 
what the favorite foods of some of your leading 
citizens are. Does the president of the First 
National Bank like pork chops better than any 
other kind of food? Is the president of the 
Women’s Club League in your city partial to 
potato salad? Information of this sort could 
be easily secured and with it should be pre- 
sented some of the favorite recipes of leading 
citizens.—F. H. W. 


CONVENIENT FORM BIOGRAPHY NOTICE 


Full name ‘ 


Residence 


Single Married Widowed Divorced 


Place of Birth 


Date of Birth 


Place of death 


Date of Death 


Married to 


Where and When 


Children (Married Names) 


Residence 


Brothers and Sisters 


Residence 


\f formerly a soldier, what division, and war 


When Discharged 


What school attended 


Member of church 


Member of societies 


Held what public office 


When Politics 


How long in State 


How long in county 


How long in U, S. if foreign born 


Name of Father 


Maiden name of mother 


Last occupation (profession, trade, Industry) 


Previous occupation 


Date of Funeral 


Place . 


Minister 


Cemetery 


Special Muslo 


Pallbearers 


Cause of death 


Physiclan (last). 


Remarks: 


Report furnished by 


Ep Republican-Leader, Marion, Ill. 


The Marion (Ill.) Daily Republican uses the above obituary form which is furnished in 


tablet form to all local undertakers. 


The undertakers obtain the data for the family and 


for their record and thus the paper obtains its information with less effort and without 


duplication of calls. 


We call it “biography form” and use it for all politicians’ and other 


prominent persons, filing the same in our “morgue” after it has been dated.—OP. 


106 Different 
Newspapers of 


U. S. & Canada 
Are Now Using 


The Beck Comic Cartoons 


“Gas Buggies’’ 
(Daily) 


“Down the Road” 


(Sundays or Saturdays) 


IF YOUR TERRITORY 
IS OPEN TELE- 
GRAPH FOR TERMS 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mgr. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y. — 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other | 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. — 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
zi Spruce St., New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


—=ae 


Newspaper Feature Service| 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


amen 


i 


We can increase your business 
you want it increased. | 


You have thought of press clip-| 
pings yourself. But let us tell yot 
how press clippings can be made 4 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. Gity 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 


lation lines 
*Attleboro Sum .......... (E) 4,968 -0275 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser(S) 416,358 55 
Boston Globe ......... (M&E) 284,724 AS 
Boston Globe ............. (S) 322,907 55 
Boston || Fost) scosccce cs + (M) 380,796 -60 
Boston Post .............. (S) 401,797 55 
Boston Telegram ........ (E) 145,113 20 
Boston Transcript ...... (E) 38,443 -2) 
*Fallk River Herald....... (E) 12,905 035 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 10,739 05 
*Haverhill Gazette ....... (E) 15,425 -055 
eEyun Ttem: ~o525..23.%<... (E) 16,273 -06 
*Lynn Telegram News. (E&S) 16,886 05 
Lowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader(M&E) 20,419 06 
“New Bedford Standard-Mer- 
ROE w Cee eck, o Sars (M&E) 30,659 87 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(S) 24,853 07 
Pittsfield Eagle ...,...... (E) 15,845 035 
*Salem News ............. (E) 20,023 09 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 74,394 24 
“Worcester Sunday Telegram 
(S) 42,741 18 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,469 05 
*Portland Press Herald (M&S) 19,291 07 
*Portland Express ........ (E) 25,424 10 
“Portland Telegram ...... (S) 25,966 10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 


Keene Sentinel .......... (E) 3,312 03 
Manchester Union-Leader 
(M&E) 28,649 10 


RHCDE ISLAND—Population 604,397 


Newport Daily News....(E) 6,171 035 

Pawtucket Times ........ (E) 24,063 07 

Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 

(Arctic) = ioastrees sue. (E) 2,475 -021429 

*Providence Bulletin ..... (E) 59,767 135 
Providence Journal .....(M) 30,662 08 
*Providence Journal ...... (S) 54,629 12 
*Providence Tribune ..... (E) 22,501 -10 
*Woonsocket Call ..,...... (E) 13,024 04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


*“Barre. Times. .......0:<+- (E) 6,644 03 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 
(E) 3,016 .03 
Burlington Daily News...(E) 7,001 04 
*Burlington Free Press..(M) 11,168 05 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
Record. Wr soscaAdiwnsc oaks (E) 3,124 025 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


(E&M) 43,033 145 
*Bridgeport Post ......... (S) 18,395 085 
“Hartford Courant ....... (D) 29,780 08 
*Hartford Courant ........ (S) 48,600 10 
*Hartford Times .......... (E) 44,077 12 
New Haven Register’..(E&S) 32,537 .09 
*New London Day........ (E) 10,325 06 
Norwich Bulletin ....... (M) 11,629 07 
*Norwalk Hour ............ (E) 4,594 -025 
*Stamford Advocate ..... (E) 8,254 0375 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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Has 40% of the 


Nation’s Savings Deposits 


With seven and a half per cent of 
the population of the United States 
and forty per cent of the savings, the 
New England territory offers the 
greatest of all markets. 


It must also be remembered that 
New England’s population is chietly 
urban—85 per cent live in cities, 
where there is a freer spending of 
money. 


New England people, accustomed 
to buying advertised commodities 
which appeal to them, cannot be 
reached except through newspaper 
advertising. 


These papers will introduce you 
to the right people. 
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HUNT SAAN IT 


—— — 
. CAREFUL study of results 
U | Nn iS Fl from various advertising | 


campaigns over a long period 


of years would seem to _ prove 
W conclusively that most satisfactory 
O Cr O and profitable returns come to the 


concern which is ultra-conservative 


in the representations it makes re- 


Advertising ae the merit and value of its | 


There are those who still look 
upon advertising space as a mere 
device to lure women into dry goods 
stores and specialty shops or to 
produce leads for intensive sales- 
manship. But the real big fellows 
in business to-day are big because 
they have built up a prestige for 
fair play, honest goods, genuine 
values and real sales. 


There are stores which do the 
biggest and most profitable business 
on the besis of 2 per cent. for ad- 
vertising, while there are others who 
hold a lesser degree of public con- 
fidence and often spend up to 10 
per cent. for advertising. 

Those who use advertising as a 
vehicle for matching their cupidity 
| against the judgment of women 
crowding a counter for bargains lose 


most of the cumulative value rep- | 
resented in advertising. | 


EW YORK GLOBE *=< 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


at S32 Ss on ee ee 
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THIS ISSUE—TWO SIDES TO ALL QUESTIONS? NOT FOR EDITORS 


JEDITOR & PUBLISHER} 


Original second class entry—The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; 
lisher and Journalist, October 30, 1909; Revised entry E 


New York, N. Y, under the act of March 3, 1879. Published every Saturday. 
; [Copyright, 1922, by The Editor & Publisher at James Wright Brown, president and editor. 1" | 


The Editor & Pub- 
di Ne & Publisher, May 11, 1916—at the Post Ofiee at 


bl. 55. No. 14 NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1922 MU eRe ae b10ci Per Copy 
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MANY WT DIE IN ‘POISON MY MYSTERY 


_ PROOF that New York | 
is a Receptive Market! 


. HREE years ago, in June, 1919, a well known firm from Chicago 
| opened a plant to manufacture and sell in New York a new prod- 
| uct in an over-crowded field. The article was consistently advertised and 
selling effort kept up at all times. Within three years, in June, 1922, this 
manufacturer was selling one of every three buyers of such commodities ; 
i in New York City and the product itself enjoyed the largest sale in the a 
United States in its field. The manufacturer was The Chicago Tribune. i 
The product was the Daily News—grown from nothing to more th 


an 
500,000 copies a day—bought by one of three morning newspaper buy- 
ers in New York City. 


THE demand that made this newspaper can be tapped through it! The 


wanted newspaper is a good medium to reach the wants of its readers. 
Get the details! 


DAILY B_NEWS - Fis 
HARDING | DISAPPOINT WOMEN 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York—Tribune Building, Chicago 
Peeiecmieom ViiOReNTN GecriRCULATION IN INGE W. “sY¥2 ©) RAK 


~ Pn le iene 
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NEW YORK STATE 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


The newspapers listed here are sold on the idea of 
co-operation. 

They co-operate with one another in boosting the state 
of New York as the greatest market on earth. 

They co-operate with the powers that be in thir own 
communities in making their home town the best place on 
earth in which to live. | 

They co-operate with their local merchants in keeping 
their business in their home towns as much as possible. - 

They co-operate with national manufacturers in popu- 
larizing trade marked goods—co-operating in every posible 
way. 

These New York State Daily and Sunday newspapers, 


forty nine of them, nine Sunday, eleven morning and twenty 
nine evening, published in twenty-two cities, come as near 
covering the State as is possible in any one list. 

Co-operate with local dealers, by advertising your mer- 
chandise to the homes where the buying habit is usually 
created. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 

lation Lines Lines lation Lines 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press 31,950 -09 .09 New Rochelle Daily Star 3,900 02 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press 47,041 ll ht *New York. Globe 149,882 40 

Auburm Citizen 6,702 04 035 *New York Evening Mail 147,760 Al 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 61,561 20 -20 New York Evening Post 35,006 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 75,566 -20 .20 The New York Herald 177,629 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 85,857 18 18 The New York Herald 177,629 
*Buffalo Courier 120,554 27 .22 The Sun, New York 180,442 
*Buffalo Express 38,099 12 10 New York Times 344,596 
*Buffalo Express 58,205 18 14 New York Times 542,039 
"Buffalo Evening News 104,958 21 21 *New York Tribune 137,011 
"Buffalo Evening Times 85,006 15 15 *New York Tribune 141,973 
*Buffalo Sunday Times 102,809 15 .15) New York World 351,309 
“Corning Evening Leader 7,364 04 .04 New York World 601,108 
Elmira Star-Gazette 23,792 .09 07 New York World 280,727 
Geneva Daily Times 5,432 04 .04 “Niagara Falls Gazette 14,196 
*Glens Falls Post+Star 7,324 03 03 *“Olean Times 5,854 
*Gloversville Leader Republican 6,295 .03 .03 “Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11,340 
Gloversville Morning Herald 5,717 035 j Rochester Times-Union 64,388 
Hornell Tribune-Times 6,874 £35 : Saratoga Springs Saratogian 8,224 
*Ithaca Journal-News 7,454 04 04 “Staten Island Daily Advance 8,782 
*Jamestown Journal ) 7,030 -025 02° Syracuse Journal 45,014 
*Jamestown Morning Post 9,525 05 { Troy Record 22,647 

*Middletown Times-Press 6,721 03 

*Mount Vernon Daily Argus 8,056 04 

**Newburgh Daily News 10,378 05 
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Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1922. 
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$1,468,256,900 In Manufactured Goods 
PHILADELPHIA’S 


1921 Output 


6169 industrial plants in Philadelphia last year turned out products valued at 
$1,468,256,900, according to the report of State Secretary of Internal Affairs 
Woodward, just made public. 

The 243,348 employes in these widely varied manufacturing plants received 
$267,365,300 in wages during 1921. The capital invested totaled $983,309,200. 

Philadelphia, as one of the leading textile centres, produced goods of this 
class worth $398,422,400. 

Other leading products, with their values, were: 


VWietals ands Tvietal productsey. fect. . saw 2 << aA $265,144,000 
Food#and’kindred) products... *, a weamaeeern les 210,463,700 
Chemicals, and -allied. prodtcts. leks «asc Be Bo Pees 151,056,000 
faperatd: Printing a, ee te eee een ee en . 141,704,800 
Leather andorubber goodtuge.7 Naot is ie 72,468,600 
Building andcontractine ©. Rd es aan. oe 65,631,900 


Philadelphia, the “Workshop of the World” and the third largest market 
in the United States, represents a market which will not be overlooked by live 
manufacturers. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


Net paid daily average circulation for six months ending 
March 31, 1922 


nearly everybody reads 
494,499 = 
: y) a day 
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TWO SIDES TO ALL QUESTIONS? NOT FOR EDITORS 


Inly One Side to the Truth, Declares William Peter Hamilton, Chief of the Wall Street Journal, Who 


Thinks 21,500 of Nation’s 22,000 Week 


"“()F the 22,000 editorials which [I 
estimate the newspapers of the 
yuntry print each week, 21,500 might 
|r better never have been printed.” 
This sentence of condemnation was 
woken by William Peter Hamilton, for 
ratly 13 years editor of the Wall Street 
yurnal, New York. Mr. Hamilton’s 
fatement is not a mere snap judgment, 
it arises from long thought upon the 
‘bject and incidentally a much longer 
jriod when, as a member of the news 
suff of his paper, he wrote over 700 edi- 
ttials before he had one printed as he 
id written it. During these years this 
helish - reared Scotchman, now an 
‘nerican citizen, has followed editorial 
viting in the United States and has 
ealved his own principles for this very 
portant branch of newspaper work— 
pnciples which he employs daily in the 
jiting of those hard-hitting, clearly- 
sted, brief editorials which appear on 
] front page of the Wall Street Jour- 
; 


‘Most editorials are not real editorials, 
¥ merely lengthy dissertations that 
vald be equally effective if cut up into 
aes and used for filler,” Mr. Hamilton 
¢tinued. “I believe that an editorial 
Fuld leave the reader with a single 
faght in his mind’ and not a multi- 
lity of unrelated ideas. The true edj- 
yal might well be constructed as a 
iple syllogism—with a major premise 
ided upon a truth, a minor premise 
usd upon the news of the day, and a 
yslusion, which is the logical deduc- 
7 
ou can put your premises, illustra- 
5s and conclusions in any way you 
ce, but you must arrest the reader’s 
tition before the end of the first line. 
title can often serve this purpose. 
can all be done in not more than 
words. An editorial needs a mighty 
excuse to be longer. 
‘he long editorials that you see too 
ently tire the reader before he is 
through and, what is more serious, 
ileave him with a confusion of im- 
and opinions instead of a clearly 
allized thought not the truth implicit 
2 day’s news. 
Thy is it that such an overwhelming 
tion of the editorials printed 
ghout the country do not qualify? 
1 you suggest lack of disciplined 
ht you have gone, I think, to the 
of the trouble. 
yu can’t write a fifty-fifty editorial, 
believe the man who tells you that 
are two sides to every question. 
‘4s only one side to the truth. Fur- 
he man who writes editorials should 


By THOMAS H. ORMSBEE 


would be romantic enough to suit any 
Newspaper man if traveled by the most 
direct route. William Peter Hamilton 
traveled round the world the other way 
—Africa, New Zealand, Australia, and 
saw America first at San Francisco. At 
times it would seem as if he had pur- 
Posely taken the most roundabout direc- 
tion. 

“Stockbroking and clerking did not in- 
terest me greatly,” he continued. “What 
I wanted to do was to write. I did 
financial and special newspaper work on 
the Pall Mall Gazette under H. Wick- 


equipment. 


British Empire 
Margate Beach,’ 


and financial paper. 
gold boom of 1895, 


took me to New Zealand. 


ham Steed, although not a regular mem- tact with Cecil John Rhodes. He had 
ber of the staff. Once I spent a winter definite ideas and large conceptions, far 
night in a London Pauper casual ward above the mere making of money. 


for him—the hardest twelve guineas [ 
ever earned. I deviled for Harold Fred- 
erick, the famous London correspondent 
of the New York Times. He and I had 
for each other, what might be called, the 


Photo by Curtis 


“A major premise founded upon a truth, a minor premise based upon the day’s news and 
a conclusion”—and' yow have an editorial built according to William Peter Hamilton, who 
smokes his pipe on Wall Street now after years of globe-trotting. 


attraction of opposites. In those days the 
Spectator was, as it is today, a serious 
publication. It allowed itself but one 
relaxation, letters from its readers telling 
of marvelous intelligence in dumb ani- 


nificance. In the respect of intuitive in- 
telligence I have met only one man like 
him—the late J. Pierpont Morgan. It 
was impossible to follow the rapidity of 
their mental processes. There was some- 


mals. Frederick would invent the most thing phenomenal about it, like the per- 
preposterous Yankee dog stories and formances of mathematically gifted 


then turn them over to me to be put in 
what he termed my solid Middle-class 
English. I would kill all the humor, 
sign it ‘Pater Familias,’ or ‘Mother of 


children who can give you the square 
root of a number in thousands with a few 
moments of mental calculation. Other 


ficient supports and inadequate medical 
As Kipling says: ‘If the 
British army had waited for supports the 
would have ended at 


“After the war was over I worked for 
the Johannesburg Critic, a weekly social 
This was during the 
Malarial fever drove 
me to other climates and started me on 
a sea voyage which rather by chance 


“When I was following my profession 
in South Africa, I was thrown in con- 


Money was necessary to the carrying out 
of his ideas, to the extension of white 
civilization from the Cape to Cairo, with 
a railroad as the outward and visible 
sign of something of even spiritual sig- 


ly Editorials Were Better Unwritten 


“When the Spanish-American war 
broke out I was on the press there. The 
only dispatches we had on this came from 
the Reuter service sent out from London 
over the Eastern cables, for there was no 
service across the Pacific. These Reuter 
dispatches were so heavily loaded with 
stories from the New York newspapers, 
the Journal and the World, which were 
printing such stories as ‘the Spanish fleet 
off New York,’ and that sort of thing, 
that the proprietor wf the Paper ordered 
World or Journal news killed. 

“Well, one night, as J was put- 
tirrg the paper to bed, a dispatch of about 
a hundred words came through telling of 
the Battle of Manila Bay. I knew 
enough of war at first hand to recognize 
the real thing, Stopped the press and put 
it in. The next day the other paper in 
the town, an afternoon one, did not con- 
firm it. The proprietor came down and 
fired me for disobeying orders. It was: 
confirmed sixteen hours afterward. I 
was too indignant to accept an offer of 
reinstatement on account of my ‘youth 
and inexperience.’ It was not until years 
later that I learned from Harden, then 
editor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, who had been the World’s cor-= 
respondent at Manila Bay, that. by 
knowledge of the Eastern cable system 
he was able to give Dewey’s official dis- 
patch six hours’ start and beat it by six- 
teen hours. 

“It was on the outbreak of the Boer 
war that I came to America on the in- 
vitation of Thomas F. Woodlock, an old 
London friend and then a partner in 
Dow, Jones & Co., to keep Wall Street 
straight about that war and its market 
importance, which was little enough, as 
fee a bull market up to near the end 
of it. 

“That did not take all my time and TI 
invented for the Dow-Jones Financial 
News Service the stock market para- 
graphs, which has since become a stan- 
dard feature of the service and the Wall 
Street Journal. Their aim was to get, 
as far as possible, a reason, if only a 
tentative reason, for all individual and 


general fluctuations in the stock market. 


Mere generalities were not acceptable 


and I could tell many stories, ranging 
from pathos to wild 
gathering of news which might be stale 
in half an hour. 


absurdity, of the 


“Such news was of course of high 


value to active brokerage houses serving 
as it did to sustain interest in the market. 
They all had customers whose appetite 
for such news was insatiable. 
humbled by the crudity of some of the 


I am still 


a eeereng 


well-known men—speaking perhaps from 
the point of view of a reporter—seemed 
to have mental processes much like our 
own. Most of the great captains of in- 
dustry I have met, like James J. Hill and 


reasons I had to give, especially as I was 
evolving a method. But, at last, it was 
genuine news-collecting and not guess- 
ing. It was early this period that I came 
in personal contact with the Sam-Bowles- 


ll read, widely read-and his read- 
ould be up to the moment. But he 
{ get his editorials out of books. 
st associate with men of affairs or 


Six,’ and send it along to Spectator, 
which actually printed one such outrage 
in all seriousness, 

“In 1893 I went out to Africa to re- 


torials will be lacking in the human port the first Matabele campaign. | Edward H. Harriman, had a quality the-elder method of training a newspaper 
This they must have and the could ride and shoot and had held an of- essential to a first-rate thinker. They man. Charles H. Dow, the founder of 
Can only get it by contact. with ficer’s commission jn the English terri- could eliminate the irrelevant. They the Wall Street Journal, had been brought 


f poise and ideas.” 

n officeboying to a London stock- 
to the editorship of the Wall 

Journal, January 1, 1908, and- ever 

all acomplished since the &0’s— 


torial auxiliary forces. I volunteered for 
the Bechuanaland border police and did 
some war correspondence. during the 
campaign which, much like other British 
Empire expansion, was done with insuf- 


could. grasp the fundamental fact in a up in 
page of verbiage. But Rhodes and Mor- 
gan could do more. They could reason 
to an. often startling but sound conclusion 
before you could. state the premises, 


newspaper work by the elder 
Bowles and, like his master, he would 


/ 
call me up for a sort of police third- | 


degree on my previous day’s work. My 
protest to Dow’s partners was met by 


6 


the assurance that this was Mr. Dow’s 
way of showing his affection—a regard 
only extended to promising material.” 

Mr. Hamilton confessed to no hobbies, 
says he hates exercise, and cannot see 
well enough-to play golf. His style and 
editorial methods mould his assistants and 
he says that, after C. W. Barron, the 
owner of the news service, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Boston News Bureau, 
the Philadelphia News. Bureau and Bar- 
ron’s, he gets as much from his col- 
leagues as he gives. It is fair to say 
they deny this. 

“An editor must always be considered 
in his relation with the proprietor of the 
paper if he does not happen to own No 
continued the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. “Clarence W. Barron, with 
whom I have worked for over twenty 
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plies ‘to. the business condition of the 
country as a whole. If I were to guess 
what is going to happen during the next 
year or two, and that is as far as I would 
care to project my estimate into the 
future, I woald say that we are going to 
see an era of prosperity due to gold in- 
flation. The Federal Reserve System is 
only required to have a forty per cent 
gold reserve and it has now more than 
double this amount. This must expand 
the currency and stimulate enterprise, ad- 
venture, speculation, or whatever you 
choose to call it. 

“Public opinion of the country has not 
recovered its poise since the war. It has 
been dragged hither and yon by leaders 


all outstanding questions as a. unit in- 
volving union laws in negotiations with 
the unions concerned.” 


TYPO WAGE CUT IN WINNIPEG 


Scales Renewed for Des Moines Print- 
ers and Wilkes-Barre Stereotypers 


Local arbitration in Winnipeg, Man., 
has resulted in reduction of the news- 
papers’ typographical scale by $4.80 a 
week for night work for the first six 
months of a one-year contract and a 
further cut of. $1.88 per week for the 
second six months. Day workers get a 


on the Louisville pressmen’s case, th. 
only one before. the board. Wages pro! 
vided in the present three-year contrac; 
effective September 4, 1921, were con 
tinued, with the right of either party t 
reopen the matter within a year. 

The deadlocked stereotypers’ cases g 
over to the September meeting of th 
board. 


BRITISH WALKOUT ENDS 
EMPLOYERS WIN | 


Printers Accept Pay-Cut Under Awar 
of Court Rejected a Month Ago— 
Scale Reduced 12 /6d by 
Next May 


COURT AWARDS PAPERS JUDGMENT 
AGAINST STRIKING PRINTERS 


NEWCASTLE (England) newspapers, the Chronicle and the Mail & Leader, 
secured judgment in the Newcastle Police Court a few days ago against 
each of 97 union printers, on the ground that the printers had broken their 
contract with the newspapers when they failed to report for work on July 31 
and subsequent days, while the recent strike against a wage-cut awarded by 
the Industrial Court was in progress. 
While the plaintiffs asked damages 
the object of the proceedings was not to 
ages would he inadequate compensation 
to vindicate the position of the plaintiffs. 


years, is the greatest newspaper genius | 
have ever met, not excluding Lord 
Northcliffe, and a brilliant writer him- 
self. He tests out his men to the last 
ounce and knows their work better than 
they do themselves, but is big enough to 
let them do it in their own way if they 
can show him the right results. It is 
this sympathy and even affectionate un- 
derstanding to which I owe that confi- 
dence and courage which is indispensable 
in editorial work.” 

From the start of his New York work 


Normal printing conditions were r% 
sumed in provincial newspaper offices ¢ 
England, Wales and in Belfast, Irelani 
when the Typographical Associatio 
executive council recommended that th 
union printers accept the wage-cut 1 
cently awarded by the Industrial ‘Cour 
sitting as an arbitrator. The agreemer 
reached between the Typographical Assi 
ciation and the Federation of Mast 


of £10 in each case, they stated that 
recover money, because any dam- 
for the actual loss sustained, but 

They requested that if the court 


Mr. Hamilton volunteered editorials out 
of his spare time and only when he had 
written over 700 did he see his first one 


in print. Prior to this his thoughts and 
phrases were often worked over by 
wothers. After this initial editorial his 


average soon improved to two out of 
every five accepted, and when Sereno S. 
Pratt left to become the secretary of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, he 
was selected to succeed him. 

- The aim of the Wall Street Journal, 
under Mr. Hamilton’s editorship is to 
take the quackery and mystery out of 
Wall Street. He believes that the paper 
can’t and must not “four-flush’ on its 
news. That the men on the desk must 
know as much and more about the news 
they handle as the reporters who write it. 
By a continuation of the Bowles-up-on- 
the-carpet pedagogical method, it is the 
-aim of the paper to make its news staff 
not second-rate specialists who might be 
able to explain a matter to some one 
already acquainted with the subject, but 
first-rate specialists who know their sub- 
ject so well that they can make any por- 
tion of it clear to a schoolboy. 

“T dictate an editorial in about ten 
minutes,” Mr. Hamilton continued, “but 
this same editorial has frequently been 
long in embryo and is quickened into 
birth by the news of the day. What is 
going to happen is more to me than rem- 
iniscence, I hate to think that I may ever 
get so old that the news of the morning 
paper won’t be worth waking up for. 

“Wall Street, what do I think about it? 
Wali Street has steadily raised its ethical 
standards throughout my twenty-three 
years’ experience. Of course there will 
always be sharpers who use a Wall Street 
address for fraudulent purposes, but that 
is only the homage vice pays to virtue. 
If it were not for the real integrity of 
Wali Street, whose word is better than 
its best bond, this address would be use- 
less to these people, and they would send 
out their bait from Washington or Peeks- 
kill. 

“Improvements in Wall Street and the 
stock exchange are all from the inside. 
All true reform works from the heart out. 
A financier’s character means much down 
here, not only with brokers but with 
financial newspaper men. 

“So far as editors and reporters are 
concerned Wall Street is no Tom Tid- 
dler’s ground where you pick up gold and 
silver, You stay a relatively poor man 
but for what you can save from your 
salary. If you once allow a broker to 
carry you ona stock transaction, he owns 
you body and soul from then on. 

“Ror the self appointed bodies which 
would try to regulate Wall Street and 
everything else, 1 have neither use, space 
nor sympathy. Congress exists to regu- 
late the affairs of the country and it 
should not be dominated by the agricul- 
tural bloc, the Anti-Saloon League, the 
labor unions, nor anybody else. 

“Materially, Wall Street_ was never 
sounder than it is today. This also ap- 


decide that a case was made out damages 
It was testified that the defendants were all 


of 25 shillings in each case. 
members of the Typographical Association, 
national agreements. 

The bench found that the representatives 
tion acted within their authority in submitting the question of wages 
Industrial Court and that the findings of that court were therefore binding. The 


plaintiffs, 


be assessed at the nominal sum 
their wages being regulated by 


of the Typographical Associa- 
to the 


the bench held, were justified in reducing wages in accordance with 


the award, and the defendants were not justified in leaving their employment 


without proper notice. 


Judgment was therefore given for the plaintiffs for 


the 25 shillings agreed damages and costs in each case. 
Appeal has been taken by the Typographical Association to the High 


Court. 


If the latter should uphold the Newcastle decision, according io 
Robert Smillie, one of the British Labor Party leaders, 
have received the biggest set-back it has ever had.” 


“trade unionism will 


He urged the Labor 


Party generally to rally to the printers’ support. 
y 


who use the vicious theater manager's 
plan of giving the people what they want. 
Our people as a whole are suffering from 
moving pictures and newspapers that save 
them the trouble of thinking.” 


WON’T ARBITRATE 44 HOURS 


N. Y. Employers Agree on That, But 
Not to Other Rules of Pressmen 


International union law as an arbi- 
trable factor in printing trades disputes 
is occupying a prominent place in nego- 
tiations between the New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association and the press- 
room unions, employers holding that in- 
ternational union law written since the 
inception of the present arbitration agree- 
ment is subject to arbitration under that 
agreement. The employers have agreed 
that the 44-hour week was covered by 
an international law enacted prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, and is therefore not arbi- 
trable under the present agreement. 

Other points on which the employers 
seek and the unions resist arbitration are 
the scale and the complement of men on 
automatic presses and on 65-inch presses. 
The employers state that the 65-inch 
press law was enacted after the signing 
of the present arbitration contract and 
that no union law exists which covers the 
operation of two automatic presses by 
one man and that both of these questions 
are therefore arbitrable. 

The resolution adopted by the Prin- 
ters’ League covering these points con- 
cludes : 

‘Wuereas, the Closed Shop Branch 
will welcome the time when laws for the 
printing industry can be established 
through joint conference and enactment 
by union and employers’ organizations, 
and invites the co-operation of the inter- 
national unions to attain this end, 

“THEREFORE, BE It Resorvep, that the 
membership of the Closed Shop Branch 
instructs its executive committee to de- 
mand the conciliation or arbitration of all 
points not specifically covered in the laws 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
& Assistants’ Union as of Oct. 1, 1919, 
and that the executive committee is given 
full power to act in this emergency on 


reduction of $4.30 a week for the first 
half-year and $1.38 for the second. The 
new scale is: First six months, night, 
$46.20; day, $43.70; second six months, 
night, $44.32; day, $42.32. 

Scales were renewed in the Des Moines 
(la.) typographical contract and for 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) stereotypers. 

The Des Moines agreement runs from 
June 1, 1922, to June 1, 1924, and pro- 
vides a weekly wage of $46.50 for night 
work and $43 for day work, for a 48- 
hour week. 

The Wilkes-Barre stereotype agree- 
ment is effective until December 31, 1923, 
renewing for two years the previous five- 
year contract. Forty-eight hours, day 
and night, constitute the working week, 
for which the following scale is provid- 
ed: Night work, $38; day work, $35; 
Saturday night work, $8.50. Differences 
are to be settled by the chapel affected 
selecting a union man from another 
chapel and the publisher affected select- 
ing another publisher, the two to act as 
a board of arbitration and render de- 
cision in ten days. If they cannot agree, 
they are to select a third member, whose 
decision shall be binding. 


THREE ARBITRATION DECISIONS 


International Board Rules on St. Louis 
and Two Louisville Cases 

(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 

Inpranapo.is, Aug. 28.—Decision was 
reached by the International Arbitration 
Board here Friday in the cases of the 
Louisville and St. Louis stereotypers. 
The board deadlocks on the Seattle and 
Portland (Ore.) stereotype cases. Lou- 
isville publishers had appealed from a 
local arbitration award which granted an 
increase of $4.82 a week to journeymen 
from Feb. 1, 1922. The International 
Board cut the increase from $4.82 to 
$1.82. In the St. Louis stereotypers’ case, 
the board decided that wages should con- 
tinue at present scale on a two-year con- 
tract, with either party having the right 
to reopen the wage scale within a year. 

Session. of the board on Friday with 
the International Printing Pressmen’s & 
Assistants’ Union resulted in a decision 


‘graphical Association, following failure 


Printers, and the Newspaper Society pr 
vide for a reduction of three shillings 
week, effective immediately ; a’similar n 
duction on September 9, 1922, a furth 
three shillings on November 11 and 
final cut of three shillings sixpence ¢ 
May 5, 1923, making a total reduction ( 
12 shillings sixpence a week. 

It was also agreed that wages should | 
stabilized until December 31, 1923, at 
that no applications for reductions or ij 
creases should be made in the rate | 
wages payable under the national agre 
ment during that period. 

The employers’ associations agreed 
recommend to their members that Typ 
graphical Association members be rei 
stated in their former positions. and t 
Typographical Association agreed not 
expel members who remained at ort 
turned to work under the Industri 
Court award, 

It was further agreed that members 
the. Typographical Association should n 
be brought within the provisions of t/ 
agreement until they had received 14 da 
notice from their employers. 

The strike arose July 21 when t 
Typographical Association by a refendt | 
vote rejected the award of the Industr 
Court, whose offices as arbitrator h| 
been requested by the employers’ asi) 
ciations and the executives of the Tyt 


| 


conciliation proceedings, The employe | 
associations accepted the award as a mi| 
ter of course, but the union executi| 
declared that their constitution debart| 
them from similar action, as it compell 
a referendum vote of the membership | 
such questions, They urged acceptat| 
of the award in submitting it to the me 
bership, stating that economic conditi¢ 
made a fight inadvisable, but the vote ¥) 
heavily against acceptance. 
During the strike, Belfast was witht) 
local newspapers, as the employers mi} 
no effort to put out even make-st | 
editions. In other cities where the str} 
was effective, the publishers orgamii} 
emergency printing forces from other || 
partments, or used photo-engraved pla 

of typewritten copy for their news. 
many cities, the last week of the str) 
was marked by heavy defections from | 
strikers’ ranks. | 
| 


| 
Diviny Heads Printing Craftsmen) 


John J. Diviny, superintendent of | 
Government Printing Office, Washingt} 
D. C., was elected president of the Int} 
national Association of Printing Ho 
Craftsmen, August 30 at its annual ¢ 
vention held in Boston. It had been, 
tended to continue the session to the ¢ 
but quick handling of business permit 
its conclusion the 30th. Harvey 
Weber of Buffalo, N. Y., defeated W. 
Kenkel of New York for the vice-pri 
dency. Buffalo was selected as the 1 
convention city. I 
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(OAL ‘STRIKES OPEN UP ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITIES IN MANY LINES 


Cl; Gas and Electrical Appliance Manufacturers Have Been 
Quick to Cultivate Sales Prospects in Newspaper Copy and 
Engineers and Transportation Firms Are Also Present 


By 


HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Epiror1aL Note—Titis is the seventh of a scries of articles by Mr. Franklin on important 


ases of creating sales through newspaper advertising, 
current successful local, sectional and national users of newspaper advertising. 


based cn studies of methods and results 
Readers of 


prror & PuBLISHER who know.the facts behind noteworthy efforts are invited to send them to 


¢. Franklin, care of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


HE arrival of a shortage of coal in 

the offing for this winter has 
biught with it a new selling opportunity 
fi a considerable group of advertisers 
ail prospective advertisers throughout 
i} country—once more proving the 
th of the axiom, “It’s an ill wind which 
jisn’t blow somebody some business.” 
“he situation is one of keen interest 
icevery newspaper advertising manager 
dirous of pushing his total advertising 
ivage upward, the ‘agency executive 
wo is looking for new accounts or a 


——, 


Meet the 
coal shortage 


ITHIN the past few years devices have been per- 
/ fected which make possible the use of oil in central 
heating plants in homes. And while these devices have 
| been in use regularly, the present coal shortage empha- 
} sizes their value 


‘The Standard Oil Company of New York, in keeping with 
its policy of service, has recently perfected a special fuel 
that is ideal for such oil-burning heating plants—Socony 
Furnace Oil. 


The cleanliness and convenience of oil as a fuel are well 
Known. It saves labor; it is remarkably effective. It is 
also remarkably reasonable in cost. 

For details as to price and deliveries write, call or telephone, 


145 Albany Street - 


SOCONY 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


| FURNACE OIL 


Economical—Efficient—Dependable 


Telephone Walnut 4040 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK. 
26 Broadway 


[; Standard Oil Company of New York is 
m of the first to recognize the opportunity 
fred coal substitutes by the miners’ strikes. 
€ is a specimen of its newspaper advertis- 
n copy, four columns wide by fourteen 
mies deep, on the newly perfected Socony 
‘mace Oil. 

Ince to develop old accounts and many 
miufacturers who would like to make 
@s under conditions which auto- 
ntically provide a large army of pros- 
“ts who can be reached best and most 
(ickly by newspaper advertising. 

he word is being passed among lead- 
sales managers of the country that 
h market for devices which save fuel 
rgive heat without coal is going to be 
cer through the winter of 1922-23 even 
Mi it was during war times. Imme- 
ve settlement of the coal strike would 
«make material difference, since there 
y. be a shortage, anyway, Epiror & 
>8LISHER learns. 

il heaters, gas heaters, fuel economiz- 
tT coal substitutes, supplementary heat- 
ni specialties, wood-burning stoves, heat 
ealators and similar products are with- 
1 question scheduled for a wide sale. 
ts forecasted at Washington by those 
le to the situation that coke will be 
is] to an extent never before seen. 

dl of this means an advertising situa- 
not quite like that of any previous 
€. It also means that the advertising 
Pre used by those firms whose sales 
a be stimulated by this emergency mar- 
€ should increase greatly, if advertis- 
kiagers of newspapers, agency men and 
companies themselves are properly 

D the job.” 

Iteady, although the cold months are 
@ weeks away, a number of pro- 
Msive companies have pushed their 
{1 Strike” merchandising under way. 


| 


e Suggestions and comments are invited. The next 
ticle of the series will appear in an early issue. 


Look for it. 

A study of some of the things being 
done even now will be suggestive as to 
what ‘may be expected later. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
York, in keeping with its policy of serv- 
one of the first to recognize the oppor- 
tunity and to “shove off” advertisingly a 
campaign which is likely to place it 
among the leaders on big sales this fall 
and winter. It has perfected .a special 
fuel for oil-burning plants known as 
“Socony Furnace Oil.” 

In copy four columns wide by abou 
14 inches deep, under the heading, “Meet 
the coal shortage,’ the company points 
out: 

“Within the past few years devices 
have been perfected which make possible 
the use of oil in central heating plants 
in homes. And while these devices have 
been in use regularly, the present coal 
shortage emphasizes their value. 

“The Standard Oil Company of New 
York, in keeping with its policy of serv~ 
ice, has recently perfected a special fuel 
that is ideal for such oil-burning heating 
plants—Socony Furnace Oil, 

“The cleanliness and convenience of oil 
as a fuel are well known. It saves labor : 
it is remarkably effective. It is also re- 
markably reasonable in cost. For details 
as to price and deliveries, write, call or 
telephone.” The address of the local of- 
fice is appended. 

The'Socony name is featured strongly, 
thereby putting behind the new product 
the prestige of the long newspaper ad- 
vertising of the Standard Oil Company. 
The three words, “Economical—efficiert 
—dependable,” appear under the name of 
the product. The fact that only through 
newspaper advertising could *the news of 
this newly-added product be flashed 
quickly over a considerable area should 
not be overlooked. 

People take time to change their habits, 
unless an emergency forces them to do 
so quickly. In this copy, the Standard 
Oil Company has used astute psychology 
in making it clear that oil-burning de- 
vices are not some odious substitute for 
something better, but that they always 
have been used and have considerable 
value. 

As is to be expected, the more pro- 
gressive public service gas and electric 
corporations are alert to the fact. that 
the situation can hardly be other than 
favorable to the sale of gas, electricity 
and devices for using them. One gas 
company, in an eastern city, is using 
copy one-column wide by seven inches 
deep on page one of the papers in its 
city. The heading, “Your gas company 
and the coal shortage,” ties up closely 
with the news headlines of the day. 

The copy explains: 

“We are prepared to give every pos- 
sible assistance to avert suffering from 
lack of heat due to the coal shortage. 

“Tt is evident from facts now before 
us that heat from fuel other than coal 
will be needed. Gas is the ideal fuel for 
supplemental heat and those residing 
where it is available are fortunate. 

“However, we wish to sound a timely 
warning to all gas users: Do not post- 
pone purchasing new gas equipment or 
notifying us about putting your present 
appliances into first-class condition, Later 
we will probably be rushed with orders, 
at which time it ‘will be impossible to 
give prompt service to all customers. 

“Call at the office or telephone your 
request for an inspector to call and look 
over your equipment and tell you what 
is needed to put it into good shape and 
make suggestions for new appliances.” 

This is typical of copy which can be 


st oh 9 2 2 


used all over the country’ right now: In 
almost every city where there is a news- 


paper, there is a public Service ¢orpora-' 


tion of this sort which should be stimu- 
lated to action. 

One of the manufacturers who would 
be expected to be adjusting his adver- 
tising and sales to the current situation is 
the maker of oil-burning furnaces. He 
is. In single column copy, nine inches 
deep, the Automatic Oil Heating Com- 
pany, manufacturer of the “Nokol” fur- 
nace, shows a diagram of how such a 
furnace operates with, below, the single, 
significant word, “Coal,” which is enough 


to rouse the average reader’s interest 
these days. 
“You are worried about your coal 


supply,” the copy says. “Your coal dealer 
has warned you that the situation is seri- 
ous. He cannot furnish you a supply 
now, nor guarantee either a supply or a 
price next winter. Unless the strike is 
settled soon, the conditions will be worse. 

“Nevertheless”—this in blackface type 
—"you can secure an abundance of clean, 
dependable, sanitary heat by burning oil 
in.a Nokol burner, the operating cost of 
which, in the average heating plant, is 
equivalent to anthracite at $11.25 a ton. 

“You can avoid the shoveling of coal 


The ELECTRIC half includes: 
An Electric Oven or Insulated. Fireless Cooker, 
18x18x14, an Electric Broiler, and ‘an Outlet 
Receptacle for Washing Machine, Flat-lron, Etc 
These -are- operated, in front from aur (Pat.) 
Switch-Board. The equipment is ‘“Edison,’’ stand- 
ard throughout the country. 
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‘could vbe done: under ordinary «conditions 
in a number of years. we 

Department stores have sensed the po- 
tefitidtHaPket and are featuring oil heat- 
ers. andpeas:cook stoves. They back up 


copy~bygtuzoting fuel administration rules 
CODY 5 Yarra | 

issucdein one state : 

st burn a pound of coal this 


month or next month or October. 
“2—Cook and heat water for your 
household with a kerosene or gas stove. 
“3—Buy a portable kerosene heater. It 
is handy. It is cheap. It can be easily 
moved from room to room during the 
chilly autumn mornings. It will save 
coal.. It will save money. It will perhaps 
keep you out of the coal line next winter. 
If you live in a city and prefer a gas 
stove, buy that. At any rate, it is up 
to you to help and the coal you can get 
along without will either keep your 
family warm next winter.” 
That “copy” is not by an advertising 
man, but by a state fuel administrator. 
A manufacturer of furnaces brings out 
in preferred position newspaper copy the 
fact his ranges will burn soft coal, coke 
or wood in certain types. He emphasizes 
also that electric and gas cooking attach- 
ment are supplied for all of his ranges. 
The Autocar Company of Ardmore, 


A Cabinet Range 1 Electric and 
¥,- Gas a Little Over Four Feet 
Long That Offers Extraordinary 
Cooking Capacity—and a Cool, 
Clean Kitchen. An Ideal. Com- 
bination, Economical and Effective: 


The Magee ElectriGas Uses the Two Fuels, Electricity and 
Gas, in a Manner in Which Each of These Fuels Excel. 


The GAS half includes: 
Five Gas Burners, which are lighted automatically 
—Just Press the Button. For Boiling and All 
Cooking in Pots and Pans, Gas is a Most Desirable 
Fuel, as it is Instantaneous. The Gas Table as 
well as the Oven can be obfained in either right or 
left hand "position ¥ 


The Most Remarkable Range Since the Introduction of the Magee ElectriCoal 
There is an electric cooking attachment for every Magee range made in the last ten years 


See our dealers, or write us for full information 


Magee Furnace Company 
38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


When an emergency arises suddenly it is newspaper advertising which becomes the 
manufacturer’s right arm, because it is only in this way that vast numbers of prospective 
buyers can be reached overnight and the faicts laid before them. 


and ashes and you can eliminate the fur- 
nace man. 


“The fire will automatically go out 
when the house is warm and will start 
up again automatically as the tempera- 
ture drops. You can have uniform heat 
all the year without dust, ashes, smoke, 
“smell or labor. Ten thousand Nokol 
users testify to these facts. 


“The Standard Oil Company will now 
contract to deliver oil in your tank until 
May 1, 1923, at 10 cents per gallon; this 
guarantees both your supply and the 
price. Illuminating gas (for pilot only) 
and electricity to operate the motor are 
required, but the cost of same is nominal. 

“Now is the time to install Nokol to 
assure your comfortable, adequate heat 
supply next winter. Nokol can be in- 
staled in any furnace or boiler.” 

It is a reasonably safe wager that con- 
tinuous copy of this sort while the public 
need grows more acute will do more to 
convert home owners into becoming per- 
manent users of oil-burning furnaces than 


Pa., with a soft pedal on “scare copy,” 
has been publishing an open letter four 
columns wide by about 11 inches deep, 
addressed “To All Autocar Truck Own- 
ers Throughout the United States.” 

“We feel assured, because of action 
now being taken, that a sufficient amount 
of coal will be mined and that it will be 
transported by rail and waterways,” the 
company said, over the signature of the 
president, David S. Ludlum. ‘Distribu- 
tion will be controlled, making necessary 
piece-meal delivery. This will require a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
vehicles to do the work. 

“During the months just ahead, our 
increased industrial and agricultural 
transportation necessities must be taken 
care of at the same time that this ex- 
traordinary amount of coal is beiig han- 
dled. It is, therefore, more than likely 
that embargoes will be placed on short 
hauling of general merchandise. Such a 
ruling will make necessary an immediate 
increase of motor truck transportation, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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LADY NORTHCLIFFE IS BELIEVED HEIR 
UNDER VISCOUNT’S TWO WILLS 


Arnholz and Sutton File Suit ‘Against Second Will, of Which 
She Is Executrix—London Expects Times Will Be Sold 
and Half-Dozen Buyers Are Named 


ONDON is still agitated over what patch, a Sunday paper, will be put on 


will become of Lord Northcliffe’s 
newspaper properties and especially as to 


Sir George Sutton 


who will be the new Jove behind the 
Times—‘The Thunderer.”” The question 
remains unanswered, but there have been 
columns of speculative articles in the 
daily and weekly press, nominating 
among others, as the new owner of the 
Times, Lord Rothermere, Viscount 
Northcliffe’s brother; Esmond Harms- 
worth, heir of Lord Rothermere; Sir 
John Ellerman, owner of the second 
largest interest in the Times; and Sir 
William Ewert Berry, owner of the Sun- 
day Times and Cassell’s Publishing 
House. 

New fuel was added to the flame of 
speculation when Lord Riddell’s News of 
the World last Sunday stated that a fight 
was probable over Lord Northcliffe’s 
wills, of which two are said to have been 
executed, the first on March 22, 1919, 
with four codicils, the last of which is 
dated April 27, 1922; and the second 
shortly before his death, of which Lady 
Northcliffe is sole executrix. Executors 
and trustees named in the first will are 
Henry Preuss Arnholz and Sir George 
Sutton. Mr. Arnholz was the solicitor 
and an old friend of Northcliffe’s, and 
Sir George Sutton was for many years 
his secretary and is now chairman of the 
Amalgamated Press, one of the largest 
of Northcliffe’s publishing interests. 

It is reported that Lady Northcliffe is 
the chief beneficiary under both of these 
wills, which are the subject of a suit by 
Sutton and Arnholz to determine which 
document will be admitted to probate. It 
is charged in the suit that Northcliffe was 
not of sound mind when he executed the 
last will, and this question will have to 
be decided by the court. 

Sir George Sutton was appointed ad- 
ministrator pendente lite of Northcliffe’s 
personal estate, on motion of counsel for 
Lady Northcliffe, although nominally he 
is opposed to her. She presented the 
second will, dated last July, while Sutton 
and Arnholz presented the will of 1919. 
The difference in the two is reported 
to be that the first covers annuities which 
are not mentioned in the later document. 
Pending decision of the court, Lady 
Northcliffe has consented to the con- 
tinued payment of these annuities, the 
amount of the beneficiaries of which have 
not been made public. 

It is thought the Daily Mail and the 
Evening News. will be carried on accord- 
ing to Northcliffe’s ideas, and that the 
Amalgamated Press will remain intact, 
but that the Times, and the Weekly Dis- 


the market, presumably to meet the in- 
heritance taxes imposed by the Govern- 
ment. It is also reported that the Week- 
ly Dispatch was for sale before North- 
cliffe’s death, but there is no confirma- 
tion of this from the Northcliffe organi- 
zation. 

What will happen to the Times is the 
subject of a signed article in the Ob- 
server—Viscount Astor’s newspaper— 
by J. L. Garvin. He states that Sir John 
Ellerman, shipping magnate, was ready 
to purchase the Times, in which he holds 
an interest, when Northcliffe’s control 
was threatened last year, but he does not 
know whether Sir John still has this in- 
tention. “It has also been believed,” 
Garvin says, “that Lord Rothermere, if 
other conditions permitted, would buy 
the Times for his heir, Esmond Harms- 
worth.” 

Sir William Berry is mentioned, ac- 
cording to Garvin, as the most probable 
purchaser. It is pointed out that he 
played the principal part in the “unprece- 
dented transaction which takes the risk 
of paying the staggering figure of £100,- 
000 for the Prime Minister’s memoirs.” 

Sir William, Garvin believes, would 
have the close sympathy of the Lloyd 
George government. Other competitors 
for the paper he names are Lord Beaver- 
brook, owner of the Daily Express, and 
Sir Mackay Edgar, owner of the Satur- 
day Review and Sperling’s Journal. He 
also believes there is a chance that the 
Rhodes Trust might buy the Times and 
“ander Lord Milner’s admirable direc- 


tion” make it an organ of thorough and 
unprejudiced information or of views 
balanced but not reactionary, independent 
but constructive. 

Lord Derby is mentioned in other 
quarters as a contender for the premier 
factor in British journalism. He is said 
to be “interested with important financial 
groups in preserving the Times’ Imperial 
character.” 

Eprror & PuBLisHER has received from 
several British newspaper’ owners and 
workers exclusive statements which tes- 
tify to the regard with which the late 
publisher was held by employers and em- 
ployes alike. 

Lord Burnham, proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph said: 


“The death of Lord Northcliffe leaves a 
real void, not only in the life o the 
newspaper press, but in the life of the 
British Empire, for he had that elemental 


force of character that stamps itself on the 
imagination of the world and no other name 
in England save that of the Prime Minister 
was so widely known the world over. “The 
Press made him what he was, but there can 
be no question that he has left the Press a 
far more powerful instrument in making and 
shaping of public opinion than he found it. 
There will be few who will question his right 
to the title of greatness even though it may 
have been greatness of a specialized and pecu- 
liar kind. In the real sense of the term he 
was the most wonderful news man, to use an 
old description, who ever lived, THis imstinc- 
tive foreknowledge of the ebb and flow of 
public emotion and his foresight as to the 
vagaries of public taste were almost uncanny 
in their accuracy. “I recall with tenderness 
and gratitude his constant admiration for my 
father’s career which he showed in so graceful 
and generous a manner by heading a dis- 
tinguished body of journalists who visited him 
on his 80th birthday in 1913. I recall, too, 
with pain and pleasure many occasions when 
he showed me in public the finest evidence of 
his personal regard, notably at the Empire 
Press Union, after the return of the delegation 
of the British Press from attending the 
Imperial Press conference in Canada in 1920. 
In spite of some rivalries which I prefer to 
call an honorable emulation, we were always 
the best of friends and I am glad to look 
back upon a personal association of many years 
unsullied and untarnished by a single stain.” 


COAL STRIKES OPEN UP ADVERTISING 


OPPORTUNITIES 


IN MANY LINES 


(Continued from page 7) 


“We therefore suggest that you look 
over your equipment and if it needs any 
repairing or overhauling that you have 
it done now, or, if instead of overhauling 
or repairing you wish to trade for a new 
or larger truck—do it now. If you need 
additional trucks, purchase them now. 

“Our sales and service stations in your 
territory will do everything in their 
power to quickly get your trucking equip- 
ment in first class shape to handle your 
business. ‘The coming months of Septem- 
ber, October, November, December, Jan- 
uary, February and March we believe 
will burden the nation’s transportation 
facilities to the limit. 

“We want to serve each and every one 
of our customers to the best-of our 
ability and we ask your co-operation in 
ordering now anything that you may re- 
quire. We appreciate the business rela- 
tions we have heretofore enjoyed with 
you and hope we can serve you now in 
this emergency.” 

Newspaper advertising broadcasted 
quickly what was virtually a personal 
letter to truck owners at a fraction of 
what the direct-mail expense would haye 
been and in a much more telling way. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, through paid advertising 
space in newspapers, is showing the pub- 
lic the value of using a new mantle light 
which burns 3% cubic feet an hour in 
place of the old-fashioned  flat-flame 
burner which wastes 10 cubic feet an 
hour. The fixture is installed free of 
charge and the mantles placed in position 
likewise. Three extra mantles are of- 
fered without charge to those who install 
the more economical burner at once. 

In ‘fact, the greater New York gas 
and electric companies have been among 
the first to urge conservation of all heat 
and power, asking their customers to keep 
in mind the fact that wasted heat, light 


or power means wasted coal. It is urged 
that lights be turned off when not needed 
and that fewer be burned. 

A manufacturer of steam- and _hot- 
water furnaces ties up with the situation, 
under the heading, “Will you keep warm 
during the coal shortage?”, with the 
facts to show why using one of his fur- 
naces will save coal because of its econ- 
omy in burning and complete combustion. 

Still another advertiser—an indication 
of how a situation like the present one 
touches many lines of work—is a firm 
of industrial engineers who, in conserva- 
tively laid out copy two columns by four 
inches in preferred position on newspaper 
editorial pages, ask: 

“Have you considered the advisability 
of utilizing gas, electricity or oil as a 
fuel? The experience of the 
Engineers, covering a quarter of a cen- 
tury of power plant operation, is at your 
service.” 

Under the imitation handwriting head- 
ing, “Good Substitutes for Coal,” the 
Magee Furnace Company suggests elec- 
tricity and gas as combined in the Magee 
ElectriGas, a cabinet range which is 
termed “the most remarkable range since 
the introduction of .the Magee Electri- 
Coal.” 

The advertising then explains the me- 
chanical details. of both the gas half and 
the electric half. It states at the bottom 
that “There is an electric cooking at- 
tachment for every Magee range made 
in the last ten years.” 


An emergency ariser suddenly, locally, 
sectionally or nationally, perhaps bringing 
with it certain sales and advertising op- 
portunities. When it does, it is news- 
paper advertising which becomes the 
manufacturer’s strong right arm: because 
only in this way can vast numbers be 
reached simultaneously overnight, with 
the facts to be laid before them. 


SE — 


H. M. Richardson, general secretary 
of the National Union of Journalists 
writes : 

“T -worked for Lord Northcliffe for a fey 
months and also knew him as an employe; 
in my capacity as official of the N.-U, J, Jj 
has been said many times and with truth tha’ 
he did a great deal to raise the status of th 
working journalist, from junior reporter 
editor. He approved of the formation of ; 
trade union of journalists. He had bee 
through the mill and had a memory for con 
ditions which prevailed when he was 4a te 
porter. It would be affectation to attribute (| 
Northcliffe the vast improvement that has bee; 
brought about in the last few years in journal 
istic conditions. That improvement is due {| 
the organization of journalists. But North! 
cliffe did much more than we had a right { 
expect from any employer to encourage Us ii 
our pioneer days, and we shall always_ thin] 
affectionately of him in consequence. Journal 
ists held all sorts of views about his journal 
ism and his policies, but there is unanimit 
on his excellence as an enlightened employer,’ 


Sir William Ewert Berry, proprieto 
of the Sunday Times, Graphic publiea)| 
tions and Cassell’s publications, and men, 
tioned as a purchaser of the Time) 
writes : y 

“The death of Lord Northcliffe has cease) 
such a void in the newspaper and publishin 
world in Great Britain that it is almost im 
possible to realize the industry without hin 
Rarely has any industry been dominated ¢ 
such an extent as: that to which Northcliff 
dominated his own calling and in all the strif 


j 
| 


and’ battle of newspaperdom, it has to } 
remembered that that domination was Tap 
questioned. His was a leading, comp 


mind and his contemporaries could but 
it. One tribute to his ability as a workin 
journalist, which was how he described himse 
to me only a few weeks before he cartel 
world tour, has always impressed me and 
was this — that all the hundreds of me | 
journalists who worked for him from time} 
time acknowledged him as a master craftsma) 

“Have met many who did not like him” 
have met some who have quarrelled with hit 
but I have never met one who did not willing] 
admit that he was a great and outstandit 
journalist. Many have criticised him as 
man, but none as a journalist. I imagu 
Northcliffe would have thought it impossible | 
have earned a greater tribute.” 

Impressive pictures of the last hono 
paid by Britain to Northcliffe are painte 
by camera and pen in issues of the Lot 
don dailies which have just reached th 
country. One of the photographs shoy 
ing the immense crowds that lined #| 
path of the funeral cortege appears ¢ 
page 9 of this issue, and space prohibi) 
the printing of others equally interestit’ 
which illustrated the London Times tl 
day after the funeral. One especial 
notable was a pencil sketch by |! 
Spencer Pryse of the services held | 
Westminster Abbey, showing the cask 
of Northcliffe before the high altar at 
draped with the historic Abbey pall || 
white brocade embroidered with 1#]| 
cross, the arms of the Abbey, #| 
crowned Tudor rose and the crowhl| 
portcullis of Westminster. Candles 
at the head and foot of the cataf 
no flowers lightened the gloom of the 9| 
pile, the shadows of which were inten 
fied by the candles on the altar. 

The Times’ account states : 

“There were large sections of t 
crowd who attended to do honor to Lo) 
Northcliffe for reasons that may _ 
called more intimate and personal. # 
instance, a body of journalists marél 
from Fleet Street to the Abbey in ts} 
mony of their recognition of the” 
mense services which Lord Northeli) 
rendered in raising the status of t 
profession. There were also numbet 
compositors and other newspaper 
ers, women as well as men, whose 
ditions of employment and wages he 
improved by the influence his examif) 
carried to circles far beyond his owm 4) 
fices and workshops. As for the 4 
icans, they honored Lord Northel 
as one remarked who had returned f 
Shakespeare’s country specially to att 
the funeral—because he was of the | 
Britons who rightly understood and @ 
preciated the United States.” : 

A list of floral tributes from pub 
officials and journalists all over 1 
world as well as from Northcliffe ® 
ployes occupied a column and a halt | 
six-point solid type in the Times and 
Daily Mail. Many of. them bore t 
names of ‘American newspapers, edt 
and press association . executives, 4 
many were extremely elaborate. 


There must have been mechanical troubles 
Saturday night. Walter F. Walsh seems to 
be the only serious member of this Picnic 
party of New Haven Register employes at 
Double Beach, Conn. (right). Four of the 
crowd proved to the camera that newspaper- 
men can be happy at a picnic even when they 
have along their wives. From left to right: 
Mrs. H. B. Kennedy, Walter F. Walsh, fore- 
man of the Register composing room; Mrs. 
H. I. Phillips, Hugh B. Kennedy, general man- 
ager, New Haven Register, Peter Kennedy, 
general manager of the Kennedy household, 
“Tim” A, Ryan, New England representative 
of the Ault & Wiborg Ink Company, Mrs. 
T. A. Ryan and H. I. Phillips of the New 
York Globe. 


. 

Charles M. Palmer, with the pipe and the 
rod, and Irvin Cobb, like to get away from 
material things now and then. Both are 
anglers by preference, when Palmer can get 
away from buying and selling good news- 
papers and Cobb feels like forgetting maga- 
zine editors. 


Yorld travel and yachting are the recrea- 
ons of Miss Frances Knowles-Foster, who 
‘cently returned to England after a mission 
_ the United States for the British Society 
| Women Writers. She has visited all parts 
| Europe and is also familiar with India and 
e Far East. 


} 


‘owds like that which lined Parliament 
(uare (left) covered every foot of the 
ven miles of London traversed by the fun- 
lal cortege of Viscount Northcliffe. At the 


All editors except one—he on the extreme right is a forest ranger who showed the Na- 
tical Editorial Association party (above) where to get the fish. We don’t know who 
ceught them, but he’s one or more of the above (left to right), W. C. Lush, Yankton, 
S. D.; C. G. Jenness, Rochester, N. Y.; G. B. Dolliver, Battle Creek, Mich.; G. C. Wood- 
‘ad of the procession, left centre, is seen ruff, Litchfield, Conn.; Homer Harwood, Warren, Mich.; John Nichols, El Reno, Okla.; 


je coach bearing the “Empty Chair,” the = G. B. Williams, Geneva, N. Y.; F. F. Marsh, Wareham, Mass.; and Fred Evans, Belle- 
jal tribute of the Mail editors. ville, Ill. 


| 


Lady Northcliffe is said to be the chief heir 
to her husband’s great publishing interests 
under wills now before the courts. She is 
seen below in court dress and wearing the 
coronet of a Viscountess. 


P. & A. Photo 
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DELAVAN SMITH, INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Editor & Publisher f 


CHIEF, DIES IN 61ST YEAR 


Associated With Newspapers Since Childhood, He Served” 


Under His Father With Western Associated Press and 
' Had Been Owner of the News Since 1899 


PELAVAN SMITH, who died Au- 
gust 25 at his farm Lost Rock, near 
Lake Forest, Ill., in his 61st year, was one 
of the foremost of a group of publishers 
who have made the American evening 
newspaper one of the most powerful 
forces in world journalism, both in its 
ability to influence public opinion and as 
an advertising medium. His conection 
with the Indanapols News, of which he 
was part owner and publisher at the time 
of his death, covered a period of 30 years, 
for many of which he was its sole owner 
and chief directing force. 

He was born in Cincinnati December 
28, 1861, and his early training in the 
home of his father, William s Henry 
Smith, was in an atmosphere of jour- 
nalistic enterprise, historical research, 
political activity and public service. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith during the Civil War 
was an editorial writer on the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, to which post he had risen 
after being managing editor of the Times, 
and was active in raising and equipping 
Ohio troops for the Northern armies. 
After two years as secretary of state of 
Ohio he established the Cincinnati Eve- 
ning ‘Chronicle in 1866 and in 1870 was 
appointed general manager of the West- 
ern Associated Press. In 1883, when the 
Western and the New York Associated 
Press were consolidated, he became gen- 
eral manager of the new body. 

His political associations in the mean- 
time and afterward were with those in 
the highest places in the United States, 
as is attested by several biographies, the 
best known of which is “The Life of 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes,” President 
of the United States from 1877 to 1881 
and an intimate friend of William Henry 
Smith. Material for this biography was 
collected and prepared by Mr. Smith and 
the work was completed in 1914 by 
Charles R. Williams, son-in-law of Wil- 
liam Henry Smith and brother-in-law 
of Delavan Smith and editor of the In- 
dianapolis News from 1892 to 1911. 

His school days over and followed by 
his work for the Western Associated 
Press, he joined the staff of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, but shortly afterward he 
decided to become publisher of his own 
newspaper. He operated the Washington, 
(D. C.) Post on an option basis for a 
few months and later investigated the 
Northwestern field with a view to buying 
the Seattle News, but these ventures 
were dropped when his father, in 1892, 
purchased the majority control of the 
Indianapolis News from its founder, John 
H. Holliday. Major W. J. Richards re- 
mained as minority stockholder and busi- 
ness manager and Charles R. Williams, 
mentioned above, became editor-in-chief. 

Seven years later, William Henry Smith 
having died in the meantime, the News 
was sold in dissolution of partnership pro- 
ceedings and Delavan Smith outbid all 
prospective purchasers, his offer of $936,- 
000 securing the News for himself ‘and 
Mr. Williams, the latter taking a fourth 
interest. This holding was purchased b 
Mr. Smith in 1911, upon Mr, Williams’ 
retirement. 

In 1917, when Mr. Smith was seriously 
ill, he gave to his cousin, Charles R. 
Fairbanks, an option on all the News 
property, to be exercised either by Mr. 
Fairbanks or his heirs. Mr. Fairfanks 
died in 1918 and his heirs arranged to 
take three-fourths of Mr. Smith’s hold- 
ings, leaving him with a one-fourth in- 
terest and exclusive management of the 
property as publisher. 

While he had many other business in- 
terests, his first concern was his news- 
paper. He was one of the original stock- 
holders in the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, was for years vice-president 
of the Oliver Typewriter Company and. 
in association with Victor F. Lawson of 
the Chicago Daily News, he was in- 


terested in and for a time president of 
the Cox Multi-Mailer ‘Company. 

While his personally-written editorials 
were not frequent, he was in constant touch 
with his executives and directed the News’ 
policy ina general way. He wasa familiar 
figure at almost every national political 
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—gmment has that power and can drag citizens 
from distant states to the capital of the nation, 
there’ to be tried; then, as Judge Cooley says, 
this is a strange }resgult of a revolution where 
one of the grievances complained of was the 
assertion of the right to send parties abroad 
for trial. ; : ol 

“The defendants will be discharged.” 
“Mt. 'Smith’s views‘ on the field of 
journalism can be put in a few words. 
He believed it to be the duty of a news- 
paper to look after the interests of the 
public. He was aware of the fact that 
special interests are always well repre- 
sented by able and well-paid attorneys 
and technical experts, He was generally 
opposed to fads in government and stuck 
to the idea that each governmental de- 
partment—the executive, the judicial, and 
the legislative—could most profitably 


DELAVAN SMITH 


convention, Democratic and Republican, 
during his active career, attending them 
with) his staff correspondents, sharing their 
work and their hardships. His interest 
and his keen vision in politics made his 
bachelor farm at Lost Rock a Mecca for 
many national political figures. 

He was a personal friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt, but that friendship did not 
deter the News from giving space to 
some of the criticisms printed about 
Roosevelt’s acquisition of the Panama 
Canal Zone, and. indictments were brought 
against Mr. Smith in the District of 
Columbia Federal Court. Mr. Smith con- 
tended that he should have the right of 
trial in the state where the paper was 
published and the case was brought be- 
fore Federal Judge Anderson in Indian- 
apolis. The case was dismissed by Judge 
Anderson in a decision which has become 
one of the keystones of newspaper juris- 
prudence, the court concluding its find- 
ings as follows: 

“To my mind that man has read the history 
of our institutions to little purpose who does 
not look with grave apprehension upon the 
possibility of the success of a proceeding such 
as this. If the history of liberty means any- 
thing—if constitutional guaranties are worth 
anything—this proceeding must fail. 

“Tf the prosecuting authorities have the 


authority to select the tribunal, if there be more 
than one tribunal to select from; if the gov- 


work we.l within its own field. He be- 
lieved an executive might properly be a 
leader in legislative thought but never a 
boss of legislative affairs. 

Mr. Smith’s relations with the News’ 
staff, from the elevator men to the man- 
aging editor, were close and personal. 
He was quick to learn the troubles of 
his employes and equally quick to re- 
lieve them when relief lay in his power 
aid he was a frequent visitor .when in 
good health to the news room. A short 
time ago he. made his last tour among 
the reporters and desk men, greeting old 
friends and making the acquaintance of 
newcomers since his last rounds. One of 
the veterans of the staff decided to help 
the process by introducing each of the 
new men to the publisher, but gave’ it 
up when he found that Mr. Smith was 
not content with a mere formal hand- 
shake, and recognized no time limits on 
his conversations, The pilgrimage lasted 
over three hours, but at its close there 
was no lack of a common bond between 
the men who made the News and “the 
boss.” And Mr. Smith’s standing as a 
newspaper man among his own people 
is proven by that title, the only one that 
designated him on the newspaper which 
was at once his life-work and his recrea- 
tion, 


TELL DIVORCE DETAILS 
“: WHEN TRIAL ENDS 


Grand Rapids. Papers Await Verdict 
Case and Bear 
of Conspiracy for 

Their Silence 


in Evangelist’s 
Charges 


The three Grand Rapids daily news- 
papers, the Press, Herald and News, for 
the first time Aug. 25 published details! 
of the divorce case of Melvin E. Trotter, | 
noted evangelist. The story was told in 
connection with the decision of Judge 
Major L. Dunham in granting the evan- 
gelist a divorce on his crossbill and hold- 
ing the charges of Mrs. Trotter false, — 

The judge praised the newspapers for 
not publishing daily accounts of the trial 
and held that the charges made by coun- 
sel for Mrs. Trotter that the newspapers 
had conspired to prevent the public 
knowing the full details, were not well 
founded. The court also criticised the 
action of Chicago newspapers in making 
capital and circulation out of the case. 

The Grand Rapids Press editorially 
stated that it would publish the decision 
of the court, but that it believed the 
Trotter case was not a mere divorce ac- 
tion. It held that the evangelist had ae- 
complished too great good in Grand 
Rapids to have his work torn down by 
charges, if not proved in court. 

All three Grand Rapids newspapers 
were severely criticised by many of their 
readers for not publishing the details of 
the case during its progress. It was the 
silence of the newspapers that caused the 
charges by Attorney Geib. ; 

No case in years has attracted the at 
tention of the Trotter case. He was one 
of the best known evangelists in the cen- 
tral west and hundreds of Grand Rapid: 
people eagerly obtained outside newspa: 
pers that carried a full account of the 
testimony. The Associated Press, after 
the trial had advanced a few days 
started giving its members accounts 0 
the case. The three Grand Rapids news: 
papers, however, simply mentioned the} 
witnesses on the stand. 


CLEAN UP FT. WAYNE FIELD 


and_ Evenin; 
Press Die by Agreement 


Sunday News-Sentinel 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Fort Wayne, Ind, Aug. 29.—An 
nouncement was made today in the Eve 
ning Press and the News-Sentinel tha 
the Press and the Sunday News-Sentine 
will be suspended, effective September 4 
by agreement between the Journal-Ga 
zette Company and the News Publishin 
Company. This will leave the mornin) 
and Sunday field to the Journal-Gazett 
the evening to the News-Sentinel. Th 
Press, as the Journal-Gazette’s evenin| 
issue, and the Sunday News-Sentin 
were both started early in 1921. 

No financial consideration was involve 
and no surplus machinery is made avai’ 
able by the suspensions. 

Ross S. Nelson, managing editor of tl 
Journal-Gazette and Press, remains | 
that post on the Journal-Gazette. Williai 
Kellogg, day city editor, takes the nigl) 
city desk; Lawrence F. Levenberg, ni 
city editor, takes the night telegraf 
desk. Two desk men and several r 
porters and artists and a photographe 
are open for positions. 

There are no staff changes on # 
News-Sentinel. 


Will Meet in Rome 


The International Chamber of Co1| 
merce will hold its second general me& 
ing in Rome, Italy, March 18 to 24, 1% 
A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board | 
directors of the Standard Oil Compa) 
of New Jersey, is chairman of the Amgé) 
ican section. 

Special Adds the Star | 


Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc., New YO} 
and Chicago, has been appointed natiot! 
representative of the Long Island © 
(N. Y:):Star. a 
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PUBLISHERS MAKE POOR COPY, IT’S SAID, 
BUT DONOHO FOUND THEY DIDN’T 


San Francisco Chronicle Reporter Had Lively Afternoon When 
He Tackled His Own “Boss” and Adolph S. Ochs 
Together on Questions of the Day 


NTERVIEWING newspaper pub- 

lishers is traditionally an assign- 
ment not welcomed by the daily paper 
reporter. The only worse job, they’ll 
tell you, is interviewing two of them at 
the same time—and one of them the 
“boss.” The “game” is too wary, knows 
foo many parries for leading questions, 


wont “pull any 
lines” that the 
copy desk will 
look upon ‘with 


zracious eyes. It’s 
a bad job, all 
around. 

Nevertheless, it 
has been done, 
aaa Harry C, 
Donoho of the 
San Francisco 
Chronicle did it 
well last week 
when he was 
ordered to inter- 
view Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher 
xf the New York Times, who was the 
guest of M. H. de Young, publisher of 
the Chronicle. Mr. Ochs and his host 
were together when Donoho found them 
ind they couldn’t be separated, so the 
*eporter cast all caution to the winds and 
lecided on what he called a “double- 
barreled interview.” 

The host, Donoho’s “big boss,” and 
is guest enjoyed the situation thorough- 
ly, especially when the reporter made 
nis first question on the tariff, on which 
ne knew they held opposite views. He 
\waited the fireworks and wasn’t disap- 
ointed. The tariff was soon abandoned 
is a subject on which no agreement was 
ossible and foreign loans followed it 
nto Limbo. So did the ship subsidy. 
Not much for quotation so far, but Do- 
loho was having a good laugh. 

“Well, what about the strike?” he 
isked., 
| “A whole lot of people,’ Mr. Ochs re- 
ied, “are praying for the time when 
here shall be no controversy between 
‘apital and labor. As for me, I say 
hank God, we have and shall continue 
0 have difference of opnion as between 
he employer and the employe. Such a 
‘ondition is just as essential to the con- 
inued well-being of our country as is 
fhe existence of the two great political 
parties. One serves as a check on the 
yther, 

“In this particular strike both sides 
fe wrong. The railroads are wrong in 
suming that they can say what consti- 
utes a living wage, and the workers are 
vrong in assuming that they can dictate 
vages and working conditions as a na- 
ton-wide proposition. In my judgment 
he greatest menace to organized labor 
oday is that it has permitted itself to be 
faneuvred into a position where it seeks 
0 make wages and working conditions 
miform over the country. That cannot 
€ done. A complaint that might well 
e valid and just in one part of the coun- 
ty might be both invalid and unjust in 
nother.” 

Donoho signalled his “boss” for help 
t this point. “Say, what is this fellow 
-a Democrat or a Republican?” he 
thispered. 

Mr. de Young chuckled. “Huh! He’s 

Southern Democrat.” 

Explanations and qualifications fol- 
ywed on both sides. 

“What would you say about the return 
) normalcy?” was. Donoho’s next bomb 
Mr. Ochs replied that “we had not yet 
Pturned to normalcy.’ In too many 
isés, he feared, wages had been reduced 
2fore the cost of living had come down 
lequately, which he looked upon as a 
angerous precedent. 

“The question of wages is one that 
lust ever remain a matter of conference 
ad discussion as between the employer 
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and the employe. Am I not right, Mr. 
de Young?” 

“Well, you’re right once in a while,” 
conceded the California Republican to 
the New York Democrat. 

“Tt is the province of the worker to 
demonstrate his ability,’ Mr. Ochs con- 
tinued, “to give an honest day’s work 
and to induce his 
employer to pay 
the best possible 
wage. On the oth- 
er hand, the em- 
ployer must not 
arrogate to him- 
self the right to 
determine just 
what is a living 
wage. He must 
be just, and at 
the same time he 
can not permit 
himself to be 
pushed too far to- 


M. H. ve Youne ward the brink.” 
“What would 

you say of conditions in general in this 
country? What are the opportunities 


now, as compared with other years?” 
Donoho asked. a 

“Never before in the history of the 
world has opportunity for success been 
so rife,” asserted Mr. Ochs, 

“The young man of today has a thou- 
sand opportunities to every one in our 
days,” Mr. de Young added. 

Agreement at Last. 

“What do you consider the finest type 
of young American of today?” Donoho 
inquired, 

“The newspaper reporter,’ responded 
Mr. Ochs and Mr. de Young almost in 
a breath. “There is in this country to- 
day no finer, more loyal or more capable 
man than the average newspaper man. 
I would take his word against that of 
almost any man I know. Incidentally, 
the American press is the cleanest and 
most wholesome in the world.” 

Donoho bowed to their superior judg- 
ment and went on his way rejoicing. 

Mr. Ochs voiced his beliefs on other 
subjects—notably the integrity of the 
American newspaper—in an interview 
with the San Francisco Bulletin during 
his visit. 

“Some persons,” said Mr. Ochs, “ob- 
viously not well-informed, attribute to 
newspapers generally base and improper 
motives. In all fairness they should 
make their criticisms individual: should 
mention the newspapers they have in 
mind specifically, and not allow the 
odium of their remarks to reflect upon 
all newspapers. 


“One hears these unfair, indiscriminate 
and sweeping charges of corruption 
against the American press in both 
houses of Congress and even reads them 
in some of the newspapers. 

“Let the critics of American journal- 
ism mention by name the newspapers 
they allege ‘are controlled by their ad- 
vertisers’ or ‘are being bought. Then 
the really constructive and honorable in- 
terests in the American press could unite 
their efforts and get rid of the dishonest 
element. 

“Tt is my conviction, after half a cen- 
tury of experience, that the American 
press, with few exceptions, is the most 
patriotic, courageous and enterprising in 
the world. 

“We have many conspicuous examples 
of this courage and fineness, ’and the his- 
tory of American journalism is full of 
great sacrifices for principle, But we 
never see these held up above the sweep- 
ing condemnation. If people learned to 
have more confidence in their’ newspa- 
pers, the standards would be raised, for 
editors and publishers would feel and 
assume greater responsibility. 

“We have demonstrated the fact that 
a decent and dignified newspaper can be 
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prosperous. It has grown to be a super- 
stition among newspaper men that the 
promotion of circulation demands coarse 
humor, salacious news and sensational- 
ism. But what kind of circulation do 
they get by it? Of what value and im- 
portance is it to a publication? How 
enduring is it? What a pity it is that 
we cannot rid our splendid newspapers 
of a lot of this rubbish and serve it 
apart from the daily press to people who 
enjoy that kind of ‘literature.’ But, of 
course, we have numerous examples of 
newspapers refusing to attach to their 
presentation of the news ‘carriers’ of 
such character, because of their realiza- 
tion that the intelligent, thoughtful peo- 
ple of the community do not want it. 
The great bulk of self-respecting people 
have always shown that a newspaper 
respecting itself soon wins the respect 
of the community.” 

Mr. Ochs was the recipient of a special 
greeting by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, the hospitality of the busi- 
ness district also being proferred him. 


MIAMI CABLE OPENED 
FIRST OF NEW LINES 


Western Union Gets Operation License 
After South American Countries 
Cancel Monopolies — East 
Coast Line Planned 


The first of the new cable lines to be 
laid between the United States and South 
America as the result of the recent 
agreement between the All America 
Cable Company, an American corpora- 
tion, and the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited, a British company, has 
been placed in full operation. The line 
was opened this. week when, proceeding 
under a full license granted by President 
Harding, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company opened its line from Miami, 
Florida, to Barbadoes, where it connects 
with the Western Telegraph lines to 
Europe and Pernambuco. The license 
was issued upon notice to the State De- 
partment that the Argentine government 
had waived the monopoly rights granted 
the Western Telegraph Company, Lim- 
ited. 

Argentina was the last country in 
South America to surrender its monopoly 
arrangement which until recently existed 
in behalf of the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany with all the countries on the east 
coast of South America. As the result 
of the agreement between the two com- 
panies the All America has given up its 
monopoly rights in the countries on the 
west coast and both shores of South 
America now are open to cable enter by 
either company. 

Before the opening of the Western 
Union cable from Miami to Barbadoes all 
cables from Brazil, Uruguay or Argen- 
tina to the United States have been rout- 
ed by Western Telegraph lines to Europe 
or by All America lines up the west coast 
to Panama. The All America shortly 
expects to lay a cable to the east coast 
of South America by way of Porto Rico, 
competing directly with the Western 
Telegraph-Western Union line via the 
3arbadoes and Miami. ; 


Munzel Leads Newspaper Golfers 


H. F. Munzel of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner led the Chicago newspaper 
men’s golf tourney August 28 at Olym- 
pia Fields with a net score of 76. This 
was one stroke better than that of Carl 
M. Marston of the Daily News. H. J. 
Wymer and Basil G. Wyrick, Associated 
Press, tied for third place, while Don 
Dillon of the Daily News, and W. L. 
Vining of the Herald and Examiner 
were next with 81 each. 


Intertype Frisco Branch Moves 


The Pacific Coast branch of the Inter- 
type Corporation ‘has moved into new 
quarters in. its own building at 560 
Howard street. It is a two-story and 
basement structure of concrete and pro- 
vides about thrée times as much storage 
space as its former quarters on 3rd street. 
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A. M. PAPER IN SEATTLE 
BLETHEN’S PLAN? 


Step Would Be “Financially Disastrous” 
But May Be Necessary, He Says, 
and He’s Ready to Start 
on 72 Hours’ Notice 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


SEATILE wash. Aug) 28-—G . B, 
Blethen, editor and publisher of the 
Seattle Times, an afternoon newspaper, 
said in a full-page editorial over his sig- 
nature August 27 that it is conceivable 
that the Times may start a morning 
paper in oppositon to the Hearst-owned 
Post-Intelligencer. Declaring that such 
a course would be “financially disas- 
trous,” because advertising revenue would 
be divided between the afternoon and 
morning Blethen publications, neverthe- 
less, the publisher says, “on the other 
hand, it is conceivable that conditions 
of competition might become such that 
the Times’ owners would find themselves 
forced to adopt this very course which 
they feel would be so uselessly ex- 
pensive.” 

All plans for such an emergency have 
been made, Blethen says, and the Times 
can establish and publish a morning news- 
paper on seventy-two hours’ notice. He 
says: 

“The name has been selected and the 
name plate designed and built. All nec- 
essary news services have been engaged 
and are available at a moment’s notice. 
Business office space outside the Times 
building is ready on 24 hours’ notice. 
Every man needed for every department 
and every job is ready to perform his 
task the minute this morning newspaper 
is called into being. To be concsise, in 
a certain desk in the Times building a 
new seattle morning newspaper lies ready 
for publication,” 

The editorial discusses at length Hearst 
journalism and the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the Seattle American, an after- 
noon tabloid newspaper. 

W. J. Davis is publisher of the Ameri- 
can and denies Mr. Hearst has any 
ownership or interest in it. 


NEW DAILIES IN PALM BEACH 


Record Announced for Oct. 15 as All- 
Year Afternoon Paper 


The Palm Beach Record will com- 
mence publication as an afternoon daily 
with three editions, one at one o'clock, 
another at four and a final at six, about 
October 15 according to an announce- 
ment made recently in a full page adver- 
tisement in the Palm Beach Tropical 
Sun. The Floridian Publishing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 to publish this paper. Its 
stock price is $100 a share. 

It will have full leased wire United Press 
service. A complete photo-engraving 
plant will be installed for its own and 
commercial work. Advertising from 
firms which come to Palm Beach for the 
Winter season will be refused and only 
advertising placed upon yearly contracts 
will be accepted. The officers of the 
Record will be George L. Moreland, 
president and general manager; M. K, 
Wanaga, vice-president and _ business 
manager; Fred L. Corey, secretary; Ed- 
ward Cowles, managing editor; C. H. 
Benson, at one time circulation manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, circulation man- 
ager; John A. Black, advertising manager. 

E. P. Fildes, who recently started the 
Tropical News at Jacksonville, is under- 
stood to be in Chicago purchasing a com- 
plete plant, which he will ship to Palm 
Beach for daily which he will establish 
there. It is also rumored that the Palm 
Beach News, a morning paper published 
during the season, intends to add an af- 
ternoon edition. 

George L. Moreland, president and 
general manager; M. K. Kanaga, vice- 
president and business manager; Edward 
Cowles, managing editor; C. H. Benson, 
late circulation manager Chicago 
Tribune, circulation manager. 
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MEN’S QUALITY STORE MAKES GOOD 
IN ENGLISH NEWSPAPER ADS 


Austin Reed’s of London Started With a Small Shop, and 
“Quality” Advertising Has Given Them Nine London 
and Four Provincial Branches 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London 
Lonpon, Aug. 15. 
NE of the most interesting suc- 
cesses in British newspaper ad- 
vertising today is the men’s store of 
Austin Reed, Ltd. It is perhaps the 
nearest thing we have to the application 
of the American idea—while retaining 
complete English characteristics—in this 
country, and it certainly is the only out- 
standing example of fine advertising in 
the newspaper press applied to high 
quality men’s wear. 
We have many men’s stores through- 
out the country, many of them consistent 


=> (> 
alll 


Some 


se 
Good “Overs” 


for Keen Sportsmen 
[: is characteristic of the English sportsman 


that he passes on a good thing, so, year by 
year, the fame of Austin Reed Sportswear 


spreads and the customer list lengthens and 
lengthens, umtil y enormous stocks are 
essential to adeq catering for such demand. 


Only the man in the trade has an accurate conception 
of the yast accumulation of “overs” resulting from our 
big and busy trading—a few of this line an’ w of that—few in them- 
selves but considerable in the aggregate, frankly remnants and only in the way 
of an organisation w f 
Here, then, is the harvest for those fortunate men who have holidays ahead 
and those who would add to their sports gear with advantage—all the 
Sportswear * Overs” qre divided among the Austin Reed shops to be cleared 
this week, or while they last, at prices cut to figures that suggest that the 
opportunity won't last long. 


h needs shelf space for complete ranges of new goods. 


It is not possible, under these circumstances, to publish more than a few 
examples, and the following is a very brief summary of the long but 
fapidly shortening list. 


Golf Jackets, 30/- now 25/- ; 35/6 to 39/6 now 31/-; 42/6 to 55/- now 37]- 
Blue Blazers, 30/- now 27/-; 37/6 39/6 now 34/- 
Grey and Cream Flannel and Gabardine. Trousers, 21/~ now 19/. 
25/6 now 22/-; 27/6 & 30/- now 25/-; 35/6 & 37/6 
Three-Piece Suits at £5 5s. Od. ¢ £5 17s. 6d. now £4 15s. Od. 
‘Two-Piece Flannel and Tweed Suits at £3 5s. Od. now £2 142, Od. 


HOSIERS TO DISCERNING MEN ff Cd 


N LONDON SHOPS 
2.C.3 113 Regent Street.W.1 135 Vic 
C3 189 Strand, WC.2 3 

C.% 21/92 Walbrook, E.C.4 4 G 
mingham; Manchester, Bristol an: 


* The Shops that sell Summits ” 
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The development of the Austin Reed business 
is due solely to an appreciation of two facts— 
the possession of the right goods and the 
ability to talk about them, and knowing the 
value of newspaper advertising. 


advertisers, but they are, in general, 
houses that appear to rely in their ad- 
vertising upon the attraction of the bar- 
gain price rather than the emphasis of 


quality. On the other hand, we have in 
London a few  old-established men’s 
stores which have shown considerable 


confidence in the use of advertising for 
a good many years, but their announce- 
ments have been and are more of the 
type of the old-fashioned retailer who, 
with socks and shirts to sell, merely 
mentions them and their prices, and 
leaves everything else to the imagination 
of the readers. 

Austin Reed, Ltd., are like none of 
these. It must be nearly twenty years 
since I saw their first advertisements. 
At that time they had two or three 
shops. One was in the West-end and 
another in the city. What attracted my 
attention in the first instance was the 
manner in which the store windows were 
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dressed. They struck a note of sim- 
plicity, dignity and quiet color schemes 
in shirts, ties and the like that was quite 
new to London at that time. They com- 
menced to advertise in a comparatively 
modest way, and I was interested to ob- 
serve that the same dignity, and a real 
touch of distinctiveness, were observed 
in the lay-out, style and copy. 

They suggested at sight that here was 
a store that did not pretend to sell cheap 
goods, did not offer the commonplace, 
but were striking out in the direction 
of supplying men who wanted something 
reliable, in good taste, and of genuine 
quality character and were willing ‘to 
pay a little more for those features. 

It would not be accurate to say that 
Austin Reed’s made an amazing success 
instantaneously, or that all London 
flocked to their doors. But they cer- 
tainly made a hit, and one by one new 
stores were opened in other localities 
and the newspaper advertising gradually 
extended. 

All this time they have adhered to 
their policy, never allowing anything 


Sportswear 
gets a 

Second Innings 

B= sides of the counter had a busy 


innings at the Austin Reed Shops last 

week, The “behind” side have been 
kept steadily and strenuously at it responding 
to unceasing demands for Sportswear—genuine 
AR. Sportswear ‘productions—zoing at shelf- 
clearing prices ; space naling prices ; prices re- 
duced to clear up residue and “ overs” fromone 
big trading season to make room for the next. 
Austin Reed goods are known as good value in the 
ordinary way of purchase, but at reduced prices they are 
regular prize bargains, and discerning men kept us su 
busy last week that there is only just sufficient of the 
Sportswear “ Overs” for a second innings this week. 
Naturally, many of the bargains have now gone altogether, and jt must be a 
case of “ first come, first served" with those who take advantage of this 
week's opportumity. The following list is some indication of what is yet 
available at time of going to press:— 
Grey and Cream Flannel and Gabardine Trousers, 21/- now 19/-3 
25/6 now 22/-; 27/6 


30/- now 25|/-; 35/6 & 3716 now 32/« 
Blue _Blaz 0/- now 27]-; 37, 


& 
3,37/6 & 39/6 now 34]- 


es in the British Tale 
returned withia thret days 4 

Add: your Iettera to } 
Wd f 


113 Rege: nd 


Showing at all the Austin Reed shops this week. 


HOSIERS TO DISCERNING MEN Led 


NINE LONDON SHOPS 
13 Fencharch St,,E.C.3 113 Regont Street, W,1 135 Victoria St., 6.W.1 
6 St. Mary Axe, F.C.3 189 Strand, W.C.9 83 Oxford Street, W.1 
157a Cheapside, E.C.2 21/23 Walbrook, E.C.4 94 Coventry Btrost, W.2 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol and Preston, 


“ The Shops that sell Summits ® Saal 
ae se 


a 
Austin Reed advertisements reflect ‘‘a store 
for discerning men.” The copy is aimed at 
that class—not the bargain hunter. 


cheap (in the inferior sense) in their 
stores, never lowering the standard of 
their quietly effective window displays, 
and never ceasing to talk good quality 
in their advertising copy. It would have 
been easy, with the English nature be- 
ing what it is, for the advertising copy, 
because of the necessity for keeping on 
the high quality-note, to become stilted 
and formal, but to have done so would 
have been fatal. Instead, a chatty, semi- 
conversational style was adopted and the 
risk of diminished interest has been re 
duce? a minimum. 


for 
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The development of the Austin Reed 
business is due solely to an appreciation 
of two facts—the possession of the right 
goods and the ability to talk about them, 
and the value of newspaper advertising. 
The position of the busines among others 
of its kind may be judged by their aa- 
vertisements; they reflect a “store for 
discerning men.” The copy is aimed at 
that class—not the bargain-price hunter ; 
the windows are dressed only to interest 
the man who will pay about half as much 
again as usual to get something of 
service. 

That combination of forces striking the 
quality, note and appealing to discerning 
men has spelled success with a big 5. 
The peculiarly national circulation of the 
London newspapers in which Austin 
Reed’s have concentrated so well, meant, 
of course, a demand from the area out- 
side London, and although the house 
maintained a capable mail-order depart- 
ment, it became apparent that the idea 
that had caught on in the metropolis 
was taking the fancy of men through- 
out the country to such an extent that 
it was obviously necessary to meet that 
demand in a more local fashion. Today, 
therefore, in addition to a chain of nine 
London stores—not palatial buildings or 
floors, be it noted, but just single or 


double-front shops—there are Aust; 
Reed branches in Manchester, Birming 
ham, Bristol and Preston, these bein 
served by advertising in the local new; 
papers of those towns and substantial] 
supported by national advertising in tt 
London dailies. 

There is one very remarkable featur 
about the Austin. Reed advertising th; 
has impressed me since I first rememb¢ 
it. There is plenty of competition j 
men’s wear advertising in the newspape 
columns, from the department stores an 
multiple-shop traders, but all that. ag| 
peals to one class, probably the Bs 
section of the male community, it is tru 
Despite it all, the Austin Reed adverti 
ing stands aloof. It appeals to a diffe; 
ent class, for it is advertising that make 
the reader (the right type of reader 
feel, not that he wants a shirt or pe 
jamas, but that he needs an Austin Ree 
shirt or pajamas, and that if he want 
them of distinctive style and quality, } 
has simply got to go to Austin Reed) 
for them and nowhere else. 

I know offhand of no other retail ad 
vertiser in the British newspaper pres 
today of whom that can be said in suc 
definite terms. Which, after all, is 
pretty good achievement for Austi 
Reed’s, ; 


DODGE HEADS SCRIPPS 
FOREIGN AD OFFICE 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., Organized to 
Solicit National Advertising for 
All Present and Future 
Scripps-McRae Press 


The latest step in the expansion pro- 
gram of the Scripps-McRae News- 
paper interests is the incorporation, just 
a ninsomtipnicre d 
by Roy W. How- 
ard, chairman of 
the board of the 
Allied | Newspa- 
pers, Inc., with 
headquarters at 
New York. The 
new company 
consolidates the 
foreign advertis- 
ing departments 
of the Scripps- 
McRae newspa- 
pers, and provides 
representation for 
the concern’s old 
properties as well as for the new 
papers to be established or acquired. In- 
cluded, also, is the production of the Ad 
Art Service. Reorganization of the 
Scripps foreign department is the occa- 
sion for several changes of personnel. 

William H. Dodge, president of the 
Scripps-McRae League, becomes presi- 
dent of Allied Newspapers, Inc., in ac- 
tive charge of a program which includes 
the establishment of branch offices in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast, in addi- 
tion to those already in operation in Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. 

William G, Chandler succeeds W. H. 


W. 


H. Dopcr 


Dodge as president of the Scripps- 
McRae League and will operate the 
Ohio papers. 

Entering the newspaper business in 


his “teens” as classified advertising so- 
licitor on the Cleveland Press, Mr. 
Dodge has been 
successively man- 
ager of classified 
advertising, dis- 
play advertising, 
manager of the 
Press, business 
manager of the 
Cincinnati Post, 
general business 
manager. of the 
Scripps - McRae 
League and for 
the last seven 
years. has been 
president of the 
Cleveland. Press, 
Toledo News-Bee, Akron Press, Colum- 
bus Citizen, Cincinnati Post, Covington 
Post, Des Moines News, Oklahoma News, 


W. G. CHANDLER 


and of the Youngstown Telegram sine 
its purchase. 

Mr. Chandler, who in recent years ha 
been closely associated with Mr. Dodg 
in Cleveland, also began his newspape 
career at the bottom of the Scripps 
McRae ladder. Starting as counter cler 
at the Cleveland Press, he became ad 
vertising manager of the Toledo News 
Bee and has been business manager 6 
the Cleveland Press and the Toled 
paper. 

Harry H. Hoffman, manager of th 
Scripps foreign department, will hay 
offices in New York, and James Polloel 
advertising man- 
ager of the Cleve- 
land Press, will 
join the New 
York office of 
Allied | Newspa- 
pers, Inc tater 
in the fall. John 
Meilink will suc- 
ceed Mr. Pollock 
at the Press. 

There are now 
30neS 1c rail pyoEse 
McRae _  newspa- 
pers with others 
to be added, it is 
stated, in the 
near future. The following papel 
are now owned and operated: Clevelan 
Press, Akron Press, Toledo News-Bet 
Columbus Citizen, Cincinnati Pos} 
Youngstown Telegram, Covington Pos! 
Knoxville News, Memphis Press, Bit 
mingham Post, Terre Haute Post, Hous) 
ton Press, Dallas Dispatch, Fort Wort 


H. H. Horrman 


Press, Oklahoma News, Des Moine 
News, Indianapolis Times, Evansvill 
Press, Denver Express, Seattle Stat 


Spokane Press, Tacoma Times, Portlani 
News, San Francisco Daily News, Sat 
ramento Star, Los Angeles Record, Sai 
Diego Sun, Washington .(D. C.) News 
Norfolk Post, and El Paso Post. 

Ad Art Service, of which Franl| 
Dickel is manager, which has been op 
erating from the Cleveland plant of th 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, wil 
be amalgamated with Allied Newspapers) 
Inc., and be produced from New Yorl 
headquarters with larger facilities. 

Floor space for the New York office) 
has been acquired in the Vanderbil 
Concourse Building, 52 Vanderbilt ave 
nue, which is added to the space for 
merly occupied by the Scripps foreigt) 
department. 


| 


New Special for Periodicals 


Dorr & Corbett, periodical publishers) 
representatives, ,has been formed Bi} 
Charles W. Corbett, for several yeah 
Eastern advertising manager of Woman) 
World, and Charles Dorr, who for 1!) 
years has been in charge of New Eng} 
land for a group of magazines. 


EUGENE FIELD IN NEW BIOGRAPHY AS 
f 72D ANNIVERSARY NEARS 


ISlason Thompson Relates Incidents and Quotes from News- 
paper Verse Which Made the 45 Years of Field’s Life 
a Pageant of Fun for Himself and His Readers 


By CARL H. GETZ 


EpitortaL Note.—Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


Epitor & PUBLISHER to reprint excerpts 


Eugene Field. Most of the writings reprinted 


‘and Denver newspapers for which Field wrote. 


SEVENTY-TWO years ago tomor- 
“row there was born in St. Louis a 
yaby boy not with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, but a soft, fuzzy feather in his 
jand with which to tickle the hearts of 
nen. This youngster’s name was FEu- 
yene Field, who in the words of his able 
jiographer, Slason Thompson, was “as 
sentle and genial a spirit as ever walked 
he earth.” 

Surely there never lived a more hu- 

nan individual than ’Gene Field, and it 
3 doubtful whether many have surpassed 
he quaintness of his humor. Newspaper 
yen like to think: of Field as a news- 
aper man and poets as a poet. He was 
oth. 
/ “IT am a Yankee by pedigree and edu- 
ation,” Field wrote, at one time, “but I 
ras born in that ineffably uninteresting 
it@mot., Louis.” 

He attended the private school of Rev. 

ames Tufts at Monson, Mass., Williams 
college, Knox College and the Univer- 
ty of Missouri, but failed to graduate 
‘om any. 
_He went abroad twice, once to spend 
is patrimony and a second time to 
varch for health. 
Included among the newspapers on 
hich he worked were the St. Louis 
vening Journal, St. Joseph (Mo.) Ga- 
itte, St. Louis Times-Journal, Kansas 
ity Times, Denver Tribune, and the 
hicago Morning News (later the Chi- 
igo Record.) 
|A glimpse of Field’s waggish charac- 
ir may be had by reading some of the 
itagraphs below, which are taken at 
indom from his writings: 
|Here is a paragraph written while 
leld was on the Denver Tribune: 
“See the Wasp. He has pretty yellow 
tripes around his Body, and a darning 
eedle in his tail. If you will Pat the Wasp 
pon the Tail, we will Give you a nice Pic- 
ure Book.” 


Here is one Field wrote in the Chi- 
(go Morning News about his actor 
fend, William H. Crane. Like Field, 
(ane suffered from digestive troubles. 


| “Mr. William H. Crane, the actor, is 
jooking unusually robust this autumn. He 
beems to have recovered from the malady 
which. made life a burden to him for sev- 
tral years. He thought there was some- 
hing the matter with his liver. 

“Last July he put in a good share of his 
ime blue-fishing with Grover Cleveland, 
Ine day they ran out of bait. 

“Wonder if they’d bite at liver?’ asked 
crane. 

“*They love it,’ answered Cleveland. 

“So without further ado Crane out with 
lis penknife, amputated his liver, and minced 
f up for bait. He hasn’t had a sick day 
ince.”’ 


Here is a crop note Field wrote at one 
Ne: 

“The town of Hegler, on the Kankakee, 
(finonk and Western Railroad, is invisible 
a a forest of corn. A search party under 
he direction of the road commissioners are 
boking for it.’ 


Uhe paragraph below was written by 
‘Id in 1894: 

“The oldest house in Chicago stands on 
1e West Side, and was built in 1839 A. D. 
he oldest horse in Chicago works for the 
ake View Street-Car Company, and was 
‘resent at the battle of Marathon, 490 B.C.” 


field’s salary was paid weekly to his 
(d wife, or rather what was left of it 
ys paid to her. Field applied all of his 
ourcefulness to finding ways and 
lins of getting part of his. salary in 
‘ance. Now and then he would write 
entreaties to the treasurer in verse. 
-e is one he sent to Collins Shackel- 
1, cashier of the Chicago Morning 
Ce 


York, have kindly granted permission to 


from Slason Thompscn’s two-volume biography of 


below are taken from the old files of Chicago 


“A SONNET TO SHEKELSFORD 


“Sweet Shekelsford, the week is near its end 
And, as my custom is, I come to thee; 
There is no other who has pelf to lend. 
At least no pelf to lend to hapless me; 
Nay, gentle Shekelsford, turn not away— 
I must have wealth, for this is Saturday. 


> 


“Ah now thou smilest a soft relenting smile— 
Thy previous frown was but a passing joke, 
I know thy heart would melt with pity. while 
Thou heardst me pleading I was very broke. 
Nay, ask me not if I’ve a note from Stone, 
When I approach thee, O thou best of men! 
I bring no notes, but, boldly and alone, 
I woo sweet hope and strike thee for a ten.” 


When Field dipped into politics he 
usually produced something like this: 


“Senator Dawes 
Sioux Indians too. 
Wo-Ne-To—which, 
dictionary, is the 
Standing-Up.”’ 


has been out among the 

They call him Ne-Ha- 
according to our office 
Indian for Go-To-Sleep- 


In his auto-analysis Field wrote, “I do 
not smoke tobacco.” The truth is he 
smoked almost all of the time. He wrote 
at one time: 

“Oh, children, you Must never chew 

Tobacco—it is Awful! 
The Juice will Quickly make you Sick 
If once you get your Maw Full.” 


Literary folks in Chicago were amazed 
to read the following one day: 

“It is officially announced by the official 
board of managers of the National Federa- 
tion of Realists that Hamlin Garland put on 
his light weight flannels last week.” 


While Field was on the Denver Trib- 
une he learned that his friend, Wolfe 
Londoner, as chairman of the Republi- 
can County Central Committee, was in- 
structed to arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm among the colored voters of Den- 
ver. Whereupon Field wrote the follow- 


ing advertisement which appeared in 
large type the next morning: 
WANTED 


Every Colored Man in the City 
To Call at Wolfe Londoner’s 
Store. 

A Car load of Georgia 
Watermelons 
Just Received 
For a special distribution 
Among his 
Colored Friends. 

Call Early and get Your Melon! ! ! 


When Mr. Londoner opened his store 
the next morning he had to get a traffic 
cop to get him to his front door. Lon- 
doner didn’t have any melons and he 
didn’t know where to get any. But just 
as the mob was getting ready to rush 
the front door the melons appeared from 
some mysterious source and the day was 
saved. 

Field was always hard up for money. 
One time when Trotty, his little girl, 
asked for a text to recite at Sunday- 
school, he gave her this: 

“The God will provide, 
can’t.” 


my father 


During Field’s later years, Melville E. 
Stone, then editor of the Chicago Morn- 
ing News, now the grand old man of 
the Associated Press, assigned to him the 
pleasant task of entertaining distin- 
guished visitors. One of the funniest of 
these entertainments was a luncheon at 
the Union League Club, in honor of Ed- 


ward Everett Hale. Let Mr. Field’s 
biographer, Mr. Thompson, tell the 
story: 


“Field prepared- the menu with in- 
finite care, and to the carnal eye it read 
like a dinner fit for the gods. But in 
reality is consisted of typical New Eng- 
land dishes, in honor of our New Eng- 
land guest, masquerading in the gay and 

frivolous lingo of the French capital. 
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Codfish-balls, with huge rashers of 
bacon, boiled corn beef and cabbage, 
pork and beans, with slices of soggy 
Boston brown-bread, corn-bread and 
doughnuts, the whole topped off with 
apple-pie and cheese, were served with 
difficult gravity by the waiters to an ap- 
preciative company. The bill promised 
some rare and appropriate wine for each 
course, and the table flashed with the 
club’s full equipment of cut glass for 
each plate. But alas and alack-a-day ! 
when the waiters came to serve the 
choicest vintage from the correctly la- 
belled bottles, they gave forth nothing 
but Waukesha spring water. Not even 
‘lemonade of a watery grade’ did we have 
to wash down our luncheon, where every 
dish was seasoned to the taste of salted 
codfish. But we had all the water we 
could drink, and before we were through 
we needed it.” 

While Mr. Thompson is on his feet, 
we ought to have him tell another story 
about Eugene Field. This is what he 
tells: 

“Tt was on an occasion somewhat sim- 
ilar to this, given in the early winter, 
that Field perpetrated one of his most 
characteristic jokes, with the assistancé 
of Mr. Stone, by this time manager of 
the Associated Press. The latter, at no 
little trouble, had provided as luscious a 
dessert of strawberries as the tooth of 
epicure ever watered over. They were 
the first of the season, and fragrant with 
the fragrance that has given the berry 
premiership in the estimation of others 
besides Izaak Walton. While everybody 
was proving that the berries tasted even 
better than they looked, and exclaiming 
over the treat, Field was observed to 
push his saucer out of range of tempta- 
tion. At last Mr. Stone remarked Field’s 
action, and asked: 

““What’s the matter, Gene, don’t you 
like strawberries ?’ 

““Like them, said Field; ‘I fairly 
adore strawberries! They are the only 
fruit I prefer to pie.’ 

““Then why don’t you eat yours?’ 
queried Stone. 

““B-because,’ answered Field, with a 
deep quaver in his voice, ‘b-because I’m 
afraid it would s-s-spoil my appetite for 
p-prunes.’ ” 

Field died November 4, 1895. In his 
death America lost a rare character 
whose creed was love and whose religion 
was kindness and who belonged to the 
church of the common brotherhood of 
man, as Rey. Frank M. Bristol so hap- 
pily expressed it in his funeral address. 
His songs were ones of sweetness. When 
he died, all America was filled with sor- 
row. 


SMOKE FOR BOSTON ADVERTISER 


It Will Write Its Name on Seaside Skies 
Next Week 


Writing the name of an American 
newspaper in the sky at an altitude of 
3,000 feet will be attempted on Labor 
Day, along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed in England, at Revere Beach, near 
Boston, under auspices of the Boston 
\dvertiser. Capt. Burr W. Leyson, Jr., 
former member of the Royal Air Force 
in the world war, will attempt the stunt, 
if weather permits, in a Bristol mono- 
plane. Each letter will be more than 
1,000 feet in length and will occupy more 
than a mile and a half in the sky. Two 
tanks on top of the plane’s wings will 
contain the special smoke composition 
used. As soon as one letter has been 
completed by numerous twists, turns, 
nose-dives, tail-spins, and other aerial 
feats, the smoke will be shut off. If 
the weather proves suitable, Capt. Ley- 
son will try the stunt Sept. 3, at Nan- 
tasket Beach on Boston Harbor. 


Has $400,000 for Newspaper Space 


The $400,000 advertising fund, raised 
to tell the World what Northern and 
Central California has to sell, will short- 
ly be spent with newspapers of all parts 
of the United States, except California, 
and foreign countries. In raising the 
money, the committee selected 17,000 
trades or groups and allotted to each its 
proportional share of the total. 


C. M. PALMER. TAKES 
TWO PARTNERS 


E. D. DeWitt and Dean Palmer Join in 
Making Newspaper Brokerage Firm 
of Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer 


—Kauffman Continues 


Formation of the co-partnership of 
Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer was an- 
nounced this week by Charles M. 


Palmer, who for 
many years has 
conducted his 
brokerage _ busi- 
ness for the sale 
and appraisal of 
newspaper prop- 
erties under his 
Own individual 
name, with off- 
ces at 225 Fifth 
avenue, New 
Vouk Meth 
Palmer now has 
associated with 
hime he) De De. 
Witt and Dean 
Palmer, his son, 

big aera cee Ke 
Kauffman, who has been office manager 
for Mr. Palmer for Many years, wilt 
continue in that Capacity with the new 
firm. 

Charles M. Palmer’s experience as a 
broker dates back to the. late nineties, 
when he resigned from the Hearst or- 


E. D. De Wirtr 


ganization. Since then he has figured in 
many of the largest newspaper sales 
transactions negotiated in the United 
States. Recently the sale of the Detroit 
Journal to the 
Detroit News 
was handled by 


Mr. Palmer, who 


also has been 
owner or pub- 
lisher of over 


forty newspapers 
during his long 
Carectes im) | jour 
nalism. 

Dean Palmer 
has been assisting 
his father for 
sevetal “years. 
Previous. to en- 
tering the brok- 
erage business he 
was connected with the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press and the New Orleans Item, 
acquiring extensive experience in all de- 
partments of newspaper work. 

E. D. DeWitt was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1900. His first 
newspaper work was done as a member 
of the New York Times staff and later 
on the Mail & Express. Then he went 
with the James Gordon Bennet news- 
papers, where he rose from advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Telegram to general manager of the New 
York Herald Company. He also spent 
three years in Paris as business manager 
of the European Herald. In 1914 Mr. 
DeWitt purchased an interest in Eprror 
& PuBLISHER and was its general man- 
ager until, after the death of Mr. Ben- 
nett, the Herald management induced 
him to return to -that newspaper, where 
he remained until the sale of the prop- 
erty to Frank A. Munsey. 

A new picture of Charles M. Palmer 
is presented on Page 9 of this issue of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


DrEan PALMER 


Minneapolis Journal Adds Roto 


The Minneapolis Journal will add an 
eight page rotogravure section to its 
Sunday paper, commencing September 
17. H.R. Foster of the editorial staff 
has been appointed editor of the new 
supplement. Additional space in an ad- 
joining building has been obtained and is 
now being remodeled. 


New Nichols Executive 


Tom F. Blackburn has joined the staff 
of the Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 
Chicago, as an account executive. 
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- COST OF CIRCULATION, NOT ITS VALUE, 
INTERESTS U. S. TAX COLLECTOR 


Detroit Journal Sale of 140,000 Subscribers for $1,700,000 Has 
Bearing Only as Collateral Evidence—Clauses of 1918 
Act Under Which Publishers May Seek Relief 


By CLIFFORD YEWDALL, A. S. A. A., C. P. A. 


Editorial Note—Epr1ror & PuBLISHER will publish an 
lems affecting newspapers and advertisers, conducted by Mr. 
of the series begun in Eprror & PusLisHER of December 10, 1921, 
Yewdall will deal with the everyday problems of newspaper taxation 
as gathered from his personal experiences in working .for publishers all over 
e will endeavor to answer any questions asked of him through Epiror & Pus- 


this year. Mr. 
and accountin 
the country. 
LISHER. 


lawyer and I appreciate that Federal tax cases present problems requiring 
of an accountant and a lawyer who has given the subject special study. 


in taking up the work, he desires to make the following statement: 


article each week on taxation prob- 
Yewdall. This is a continuation 
and carried into March of 
reports 


“T am not a 
the best attention 
The legal discussions 


in my articles are based to a considerable extent on discussions of the chairman of the Federal 


Taxation Committee of the A. N. 
whom I have worked on tax cases.” 


issue there was pub- 
a-recent decision of 
the Internal Revenue 


1? last week’s 
lished in full 
the Solicitor of 
Bureau, covering 
treatment of spe- 
cial cases under 
the relief sec- 
tions of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 
(Sections 327 and 


328). This so- 
licitor’s opinion 
stated . that be- 
fore application 
could be made 
under the relief 
sections for as- 
sessment, .abnor- 
mal conditions 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


affecting the cap- 
ital or income of 
the taxpayers must 
proof. 

The phrase “abnormal conditions” was 
defined as follows: 

“(a) Where a corporation is placed in 
a position of substantial inequality be- 
cause of the time or manner of organi- 
zation, 

“(b) Where the capital employed, 
although a material income-producing 
factor, is very small or in a large part 
borrowed. 

“(¢) Where there is excluded from in- 
vested capital under section 326 intangible 
assets of recognized value and substantial 
in amount which have been developed by 
the taxpayer. 

“(d) Where the net income for the 
year is abnormally high due to realization 
in one year of income earned during a 
period of years. 

“(e) Where extraordinary gains have 
derived from the sale of property where 
its principal value has been demonstrated 
by prospecting or exploration. 

“(£) Where proper recognition cannot 
be made for amortization, obsolecence 
or exceptional depletion during the 
World War.” 

We will now analyze each individual 
outline above and see wherein newspapers 
come under these sections. 

It does not require deep study to find 
the meaning of this condition. Where 
all corporations in the same line of busi- 
ness are organized in the early years with 
small capital they are not placed in a 
position of substantial inequality. Most 
newspapers have been in business 20 to 25 
years and were started with small capital. 
They have been built up at enormous ex- 
pense, which expense has been paid out of 
the profits as they were earned. Some 
were more successful than others and 
grew fast, but that their earnings are high 
and capitalization low, does not mean 
that they are in a position of substantial 
inequality. Substantial inequality in this 
case means inequality one with the other. 
All newspapers practically are in the same 
situation and it is only those newspapers 
that were started in recent years that 
have large capitalization due to the fact 
that those newspapers were the outcome 
of the purchase of an older publication 
either for cash or stock. 

(b) Where capital employed, although 
a material income producing factor, is 
very small or in a large part borrowed. 

The capital employed in the average 
newspaper is very small according to the 
newspaper man’s books, but proper in- 
vestigation to ascertain the correct capi- 
tal employed in the conduct of its business 


be established by 


P. A., Arnold L. 


Guesner, of the Minneapolis bar, with 


will show that its invested capital is large. 
There is no authorization in any of the 
laws or rulings to place any corporation 
under the relief sections just because 
it does not care’ to dig out the facts re- 
garding its particular situation and 
present them in proper form to the De- 
partment. All newspapers have a large 
capital employed in their business. That 
capital is not shown on the books be- 
cause the average newspaper charged all 
the expense of building up its property 
to expense, and not to capital. 

The large capital investment of each 


newspaper is its circulation lists and 
mechanical equipment. The cost of the 
mechanical equipment, which in many 


cases has to a considerable extent been 
charged off as expense, can be easily.as- 
certained and the proper depreciation 
rates applied thereto to find its value for 
invested capital purposes. The cost’ of 
building up its circulation structure has 
in most cases been charged off to expense 
as the expenditure was incurred. 

The recent ruling issued by the De- 
partment permitting the transfer from 
expense to capital of those items paid out 
to build or acquire a circulation structure 
permits all newspapers to produce their 
evidence and data to. substantiate the 
cash invested in its most valuable asset, 
thus adding to the capital employed in the 
business, and entirely eliminates sub- 
section (b) of this ruling as a reason why 
newspapers should be given relief under 
the relief sections of the 1918 law. 

(c) Where there is excluded from in- 
vested capital under section 326 intang- 
ible assets of recognized value and sub- 
stantial in amount which have been de- 
veloped by the taxpayer. 

There appears in parentheses after this 
condition the following significant state- 
ment : 


“In view of the specific limitations 
upon admission of intangibles into in- 
vested capital contained in Section 326 
of the Act, applications for assessment 
under Section 238 upon this ground 
should be carefully scrutinized and the 
application denied where its allowance 
would result in defeating the avowed 
purpose of the limitations contained in 
Section 326.” 


Under Section 326 there are excluded 
certain parts of intangible assets acquired 
for stock. Hence this statement in (c) 
would afford relief only in those cases in 
which a corporation happens to have is- 
sued stock in exchange for intangibles— 
for instance circulation, which the Bureau 
regards as an intangible. What is said in 
(c) would afford no relief in a case in 
which the circulation has been built up 
by expenditures made year after year in 
the usual way. 

Hence, any opening to newspapers to 
obtain relief under this sub-section of the 
ruling is confined to a limited number of 
cases, and in those cases it is confined to 
items of stock issued for intangibles. 
Furthermore, the parenthetical statement 
largely nullifies even this limited possible 
relief. 

That a circulation structure has value 
is not disputed by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. The recent sale of the circula- 
tion lists of the Detroit Journal of ap- 
proximately 140,000 net paid daily, to the 
Detroit News for the sum of $1,700,000 
paid in cash, is a concrete example of the 
worth of circulation. Many newspaper 
publishers are of the opinion that this 


for 
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sale settles once and for all the value of 
a circulation list. However, under the 
revenue laws, the question is not what is 
its value, but what did it cost? We are 
confronted with the wording of the stat- 
utes which holds us down to cost. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court, under 
the revenue acts also are against testing 
invested capital by values. Cost is the 
only basis that can be used. While this 
sale: will be good collateral evidence, it 
cannot be used as a basis for inclusion in 
invested capital for prior years of your 
circulation structure. 

Each newspaper must prove its own 
case according to the facts and conditions 
pertaining thereto. It would be necessary, 
for instance, in a case like that of this 
recent sale, for the former owners of the 
paper to show the Department what the 
circulation structure cost them, not what 
they sold it for. 

You can include in invested capital the 
amount of cash actually invested in build- 
ing up the circulation structure or other 
intangible assets, which cash must be paid 
out by the corporation because, under the 
law, as we have already shown in past 
articles, if you can prove that you have 
paid out money to build your circulation 
structure, that cash invested will stand 
up to 100 per cent of the amount so spent. 

Conditions (d) (e) and (f£) do not 
apply to newspapers, hence it is of no 
avail discussing them here. 

Next week, additional information re- 
garding the relief sections of the various 
income tax acts will be given and dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals underlying 
the same given. 


NEWSPAPER LINEAGE 


Two Minor Typographical Errors in 
Last Week’s Tabulation 


Much interest has been expressed by 
readers of Eprror & PUBLISHER in the 
tabulation of lineage, circulations, adver- 
tising rates, and milline rates in last 
week’s issue and it promises to become 
an important addition to the reference 
data now extant on the newspaper busi- 
ness. For this reason and to bring the 
tabulation as closely as possible to 100 
per cent accuracy, it is desired to correct 
two minor typographical errors which 
might confuse those who use the com- 
pilation. 

On page 24, the population of Okla- 
homa City is given as 991,258. The cor- 
rect figure is 91,258. 

On page 26, the Montreal Gazette is 
listed as an evening paper. It is issued 
every morning except Sunday. 

These are the only errata noted by 
Eprror & PusBLisHER to date and its read- 
ers have called no others in the statistics 
to its attention. It will be pleased to 
receive notice of and correct any other 
inaccuracies that readers may find, and 
will welcome any suggestions for enhanc- 
ing the content or convenience of the 
tabulation in future issues. 

In the box on page 34 headed “Evening 
Newspaper Leaders,” the Indianapolis 
News should have been listed in eighth 
place, with a six-day lineage for the 
period January-June, 1922, of 7,908,060 
lines. The revised standing of the twelve 
leading evening papers on their six-day 
lineage follows: 


EVENING 


Name 


Detrait 
Chicago Daily 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Los Angeles Herald.,......+..++-++0-- 
Newark News 
Flint Journal 
Washington Star 
Indianapolis News 
Pittsburgh Press 
Los Angeles Express... 
Baltimore Evening Sun.... 
Montreal Star 
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University to Be Host to Editors 

West Virginia University has invited 
the publishers. and editors of the daily 
and weekly papers of the state to attend a 
conference at the university, Morgan- 
town, November 16, 17 and 18. 


JULY LINEAGE GAIN 5.9% | 


Only 4 of 28 Listed Cities Show Lt 
Against Last July 


e ‘ 
Only four cities of the 28 listed | 
the New York Evening Post Statisti 
Department for July, 1922-1921, ney) 
paper advertising lineage show losses || 
this year as compared with last. Of} 
124 newspapers listed, 80 made gains 2) 
43 losses over July, 1921. In one ¢) 
no comparison was available. The te| 
lineage of all papers for July, 1922, y| 
89,911,188, a gain of 5,302,696 lines, | 
5.9 per cent, over the 1921 total | 
84,608,492 lines. 


The summary by city totals folloy 


1922 1921 Gair 
AN g eeies | 
New York..10,707,422 10,309,708 
Philadelphia . 5,394,289 4,899,043 
Birmingham, 1,461,502 1,484,588 
Chicago . 5,005,191 4,620,030 
Los Angeles . 6,874,518 6,279,840 
Paltimore 3,708,037 3,460,091 
Bostort,) sina 4,033,259 3,965,959 
Louisville 2,190,635 1,986,478 
Detroit 3,645,866 3,455,508 
Cleveland 3,119,025. 3,205,800 
Washington . 3,367,581 3,258,911 
Oakland 1,628,760 1,417,682 
Seattle 2,260,258 2,297,890: 
San Francisco 4,004,518 3,396,540 
Buffalo . 2,527,507 . 2,395,696 
St. Louis... 3,233,860 2,950,760 
Indianapolis . 2,495,124 2,315,262 
Milwaukee . 2,180,578 2,109,208 
Minneapolis . 2,588,474 2,473,555 
St. Paul ... 1,348,200 1,178,758 
New Orleans 2,742,657 2,545,928 
Cincinnati .. 2,768,100. 2,565,300 
Heuston . 1,957,704 1,905,204 
Columbus .. 2,611,477 2,440,610 
Providence . 2,240,855 2,097,057 
Denver . 1,998,668 1,825,376 
* Richmond .. 1,689,699 1,495,678 
Dayton, .... 2,127,424 «2,272,032 


Totals... .89,911,188° 84,608,492 


* Gain; + Loss. 


PRES. HARDING LOSES TEMP 


Thought Reporters Were Check 
Mayflower Guest List 


President Harding’s antipathy fe 
ing reporters on his trail, when 1 
getting away from the cares of state 
manifested again last Saturday to 
press association men who follo 
to the navy yard wharf when he b 
the Mayflower for a week-end trip 
the Potomac River. | 

When the party was going aboard, | 
President, who as a rule shows g}/ 
patience with reporters, and realizes 1) 
it is part of the game of a public mat 
have them always on hand, got the | 
pression the men were checking up on 
list of members of the party which | 
been given out in advance at the W) 
House. He took immediate and vigor} 
exception to what he considered wa| 
challenge to his good faith. 

He was angry and would scarcely li| 
to the explanation of the reporters, |} 
they were required to be on hand by tl’ 
offices and were there primarily to gu 
against the President of the United Sti) 
being left uncovered in case of accid 
It so happened that the name of Attor| 
General Daugherty, who made thet 
had been omitted accidentally from | 
official’ White House list. | 

The President’s little lecture to the | 


NEWSPAPER LEADERS 
Six-Day L 


ineage Only 


Net Faid  .*Min. For. Mil 

Lineage Circulation Ady. Rate R 
.. , 9,119,978 225,301 $.40 $1) 
.» 9,062,145 397,584 .65 1 
OF 9895725300 494,499 55 1) 
.. 8,501,206 150,463 24 fae 
.. 8,458,978 108,468 2k 1 
.. 8,456,896 28,539 08 ae | 
.. 8,291,047 89,876 .20 2) 
-. 7,908,060 115,634 .20 1 
.. 7,539,448 144,643 .20 1 
. 7,295,554 83,008 615 | 
.» 6,946,386 105,584 a ' 
“. 6,791,590 110,843 16 1, 
— 

.. 97,506,575 2,054,442 $3.04 $1, 
| 


porters,on the dock was taken by” 
members of the press generally “as 
result of misunderstanding, and nome) 
Washington tried to read into it amy} 
tempt on the part of the White Hous¢) 
censor comings or goings of reporters.) 


| 
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lines during first 
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Is your, advertising 
Peery being told here’) | 


The record of newspaper supremacy in last Blanketing Northern and Central Cali- 


week’s issue of the Editor and Publisher 
pointed unerringly to the San Francisco 
Examiner as FIRST in San Francisco. 
Again and again and again the Examiner 
has out-stripped every San Francisco news- 
paper in advertising leadership. Why? 
Because it gives an advertiser two things: 
A commanding circulation that dominates 
and a trade-aid service that stimulates, 


fornia with its circulation of more than 
1§0,000 daily and 300,000 Sunday, the ad- 
vertising influence of the San Francisco 
Examiner is overwhelming. Coupled with 
this is a merchandising service that puts 
added sales-force into every advertising 
dollar you invest in this rich trading terri- 
tory. For details, write or get in touch 
with our representatives. 


(Gass 


ae <— 


Sn SS AMNCISto. 
Monarch of zzh 
New York: W. W. Chew, 1819 Broadway 
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TRUTH ABOUT FARMERS IN DAILY NEWS 
WILL HELP NATION’S BUSINESS 


Newspapers, by Competent Reporting of Rural Affairs, Can 


Focus Public Opinion on 


Marketing and Banking 


Systems, Accused of Causing Loss and Waste 


By B. L. CRANDALL 


UNDER the heading “More profit 

than ever to papers who secure 
farmers’ patronage,” in Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER for May 13, 1922, the writer pre- 
sented some of the possibilities awaiting 
managing editors and crculation man- 
agers in the rural sections provided they 
made a real, thorough effort to give their 
papers an appeal to readers in the open 
country and small communities near 
them. 

The article took the purely selfish 
standpoint, that of the financial gain and 
added prestige which would come to a 
newspaper from such effort, and almost 
entirely overlooked another reason why 
editors and circulation men should give 
more attention to their outside sub- 
scribers. 

The daily newspaper has today prob- 
ably the greatest influence upon public 
opinions, customs and policies of any 
institution in the country. Its influence 
is beyond measure, and in that very fact 
lies an economic reason why rural and 
agricultural news should receive more 
attention : 

For many years, the farmer and events 
in the agricultural world were considered 
“back page’ copy, something to be 
“buried” in an obscure part of the paper 
or never appear at all. Many newspapers 
seemed to pride themselves on their 
“metropolitanism,” their ability to get by 
with editorials slapping the farmers and 
currying favor with their city readers, 
and their complete lack of anything that 
might be termed “farmer viewpoint.” 
When farmers took them to task—but 
rarely—in letters to the editor, it fre- 
quently happened that far from practical 
replies were published or answers given 
which served more to arouse the ire of 
their country readers than to benefit the 
paper. 

The situation was, and is, that little if 
any attention was given to rural prob- 
lems. It apparently was taken for 
granted that as long as the milk man 
left milk at the door every morning and 
there was a good supply of fruits and 
vegetables in the markets, things must 
be prospering in the country and that it 
called for no attention from the man on 
the desk. 

The result of this situation was that 
the farmer was getting along with his 
farm papers for. agricultural news, tak- 
ing the daily for the latest notes on 
crimes, strikes, scandals, fashions, fads 
and whatnot, but not getting a fair pic- 
ture of the city man. At the same time 
the city man was not being kept in touch 
with country affairs. The farmer did 
not, and does not, fare as well in public 
opinion under this policy of the press. 
Too few newspaper men have any knowl- 
edge of farming and an even smaller 
number are informed about farm mar- 
keting problems. As a case in point, if 
the price of milk is raised in the city, 
howls of highway robbery by farmers 
are raised by many editors, totally dis- 
regarding the fact that no increase may 
have been made by the city distributor 
to the farmer, or if an increase was 
made, that it was not in proportion to 
that asked of the city consumer. 

Many editors, even now, when agrt- 
cultural matters are being given greater 
attention by newspapers, are guilty of 
caustic comments and expressions about 
farmers when they have to pay 25 cents 
for a head of lettuce worth about 10. 
When potatoes go up, or direct product 
of the farm, the farmer is associated with 
these high prices, for no other reason 
than that editors don’t- know the facts, 
have no reporters capable of getting them 
and presenting them and do not know 
that the average farmer gets only about 
30 cents out of the dollar paid for his 
milk. : 

Because of this ignorance, the man in 


the country has been attacked when the 
real difficulty was and still is faulty 
marketing of farm produce, which re- 
sults in the fleecing of both the producer 
and the consumer. The producer in but 
extremely rare instances sets the price 
at which his products are sold. 

When business generally began to slow 
up after the war, everyone tried to ascer- 
tain the reason, and to provide a remedy. 
After all sorts of talk about steel credits, 
foreign exchange and markets, shipping, 
freight rates and countless other sub- 
jects, it was finally discovered that the 
farmer was at the bottom of the whole 
trouble, and he and his affairs immedi- 
ately became a source of news. 

The newspapers 
that the man who was busy with his 
soil and stock, could not overnight cut 
down his production from war require- 
ments, and had therefore flooded the mar- 
kets with his products, knocked the price 
of farm produce right out from under 
himself, had produced at greater cost 
than he could sell for and was in such 
a position that he could not buy. 

All the bright forecasts that things 
were improving and that good business 
was just around the corner failed, and 
it was discovered in addition that “agri-+ 
culture is not only the foundation, but 
the pace-maker and barometer of all 
business.” 

It suddenly dawned on many publish- 
ers that after all they had been over- 
looking a good bet and several papers 
put agriculturally trained men on their 
staffs to write farm news and editorials 
on agricultural problems. 

But it is undoubtedly true that 
few newspapers have staff men suffi- 
ciently informed on rural affairs and 
problems to attempt safely to take up 
the burden of drawing city and country 
people closer together. The average 
newspaper man is a “cub” when it comes 
to writing farm news. He is in most 
cases city-bred, out of sympathy with 
farmers, could not tell from an examina- 
tion of a pedigree record whether it dis- 
closed quality or not, and in most cases 
gets in hot water when he tries to write 
farm news. 

Business in this country is not yet back 
to that condition vaguely termed “nor- 
malcy,’ and it will not be until agricul- 
ture is a more prosperous business for 
nearly half the population of this country. 
The farmer is a good buyer when he has 
money. He wants home comforts, good 
furniture and clothes, electric lights and 
modern appliances just as much as his 
city brother, but he cannot have them 
when he markets his produce below pro- 
duction costs. When he stops buying, 
all kinds of businesses slow up and the 


BALTIMORE 


with a population of 750,000 people, 
62 per cent of whom own their own 
homes, is a ‘tryout market of un- | 
usual. merit. 


Your request for specific infor- 


mation will be given individual at- 
tention by the Service Bureau of 
The Baltimore Sun. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE <ggiiges SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


suddenly discovered 


1922 


time has come when newspaper pub- 
lishers should realize that unprofitable 
agriculture directly reflects unfavorably 
upon both the retail and manufacturing 
trade, their advertising sources. 

The stage is set and the actors are 
needed, but the actors cannot be ordinary 
pencil-pushers. A type of news-writer 
and editorial writer must be and is be- 
ing developed to meet the situation which 
confronts the nation and through the in- 
fluence which their papers wield, bring 
about adjustment of agricultural prob- 
lems through careful and accurate 
presentation of facts that will arouse 
public sentiment toward correction of 
evils which now exist. 

The farmer of today is hemmed in by 
a marketing system which is uneconomic. 
This system and its disadvantages to 
the entire country are worthy of study 
by publishers who realize that their ad- 
vertising revenues depend upon the prob- 
lems of the farmer. 

Effort to ascertain facts will quickly 
disclose that the man assigned to the task 
cannot have any set “beat.” He will 
have to travel far and wide throughout 
the region his paper touches. In doing 
so, he will as a matter of course run 
into sources of many interesting news 
items which will make the paper more 
readable. This, if followed up by the 
circulation. department, will result in a 


farger mail list. 


One of the facts that such a news 
writer will quickly, learn is that besides 
being handicapped by an inefficient means 
of getting his products to the consumer, 
the farmer is also up against a banking 
system which is far from right. The 
writer will sense the fact that through 
their influence newspapers can _ bring 
about a change in banking methods which 
will aid farmers, add friends for the 


HE recent acquisition of The Detroit 

y Journal by The Detroit News and 

2 the former’s consolidation with it 
has created the greatest circulation bargain 
ever offered advertisers in America. T 
News has added a third to its circulation 
and has not announced any advance in rates. 
The circulation range 
nsolidation has been so 
far beyond the 260,000 expected that The 
News has hesitated to emphasize such an 
standard of proportion between 
rate and circulation. As the circulation and 
advertising rate of The News stand now it 
offers unquestionably the best advertising 
opportunity in America. Autumn wil], bring 
a still further circulation increase, 
means an even greater bargain. , 
Advertisers should not miss this unique 
advantage of being able to reach a city of 
a million, outstandingly prosperous, at one 
time and with one rate. \ 
coverage of the field, reaching practi- 
English-speaking home in Detroit 


News since the co 


entirely new 


100% 
cally every 


The Detroit News 


More Than Double Nearest Week ‘Day City Circulation. 
Greatest Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 


“Always in the Lead” 
Member Notional Newspapers, Inc. Sunday Advertising in Colors 


paper and bring about not only better 
conditions for the farmer but the con- 
sumer and the country in general. 

At present, it is the custom for most 
banks to loan money on three or four 
months’ time. To be sure, many of the 
notes can be renewed but such credit is 
not flexible enough. It is a rare case 
when a farmer can plant, harvest and sel] 
a crop within three or four months. The 
average growing season of most crops 
is longer than that, saying nothing about 
the time needed for sowing, harvesting 
and preparing for market: 

The result is that even with an ex-| 
tension of time, the farmer is hurried 
in selling his crop, because the bank 
wants its money. This hurry causes 
“dumping” to secure funds, lowers prices 
unnecessarily, means smaller returns to 
the farmer and in consequence less pur- 
chasing power for him. 

It is always risky to attempt to tell 
someone how to run his business, par- 
ticularly when not familiar with all of 
the conditions affecting it, but investiga- 
tion of conditions as briefly outlined 
above will undoubtedly show that there 
is a field for effort by newspapers, en- 
tirely different than they have ever 
tackled before. 

John Hancock hit the nail on the head 
when he stated, “I have ever considered 
dividual, but more especially the com- 
it as the indispensable duty of every 
member of society to promote, as far as 
in him lies, the prosperity of every in- 
munity in which he belongs.” 


Special Opens St. Louis Office 
Alcorn-Seymour Company, Inc., news- 
paper representatives, open a St. Louis 
office September 1 under the management 
of C. A, Schulenburg, formerly of the 
Gardner Agency. 
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Far up in the Arctic Circle and deep in the 
jungles of Africa—on every frontier of civili- athe 
zation— you find the Linotype. | Bea 
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big scheme of simple operation. 


The illustration shows an operator changing 
the lower magazine of a Model 8 Linotype, 
from the front, of course, because that is 
quicker and more convenient for the operator. 


| the machine is better for it, and every part fits into the 
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WALL ST. NOT MUNSEY’S 
TREASURE TROVE 


In Denying Charges That His Stand 
Against Bonus Is Based on Self- 
Interest, He Says Work ; 
Made His Money 


Emphatic, categorical denial of recent 
charges that self-interest prompted him 
in his opposition to the soldier bonus 
was made Mon- 
day by Frank A. 
Munsey ina four- 
column  front- 
page signed edi- 
torial in his New 


York Herald, 
headed “A Few 
Facts That Are 


Due to the Pub- 
lic.’ The Herald’s 
opposition to the 
various bonus 
measures is stat- 
ed by Mr. Mun- 
sey to have 
been determined 
by himself on the 
ground that “with the country now 
carrying a war indebtedness of $23,- 
000,000,000, the Congress has no right 
to put an additional burden of $5,000,000,- 
000 of indebtedness on the backs of the 
people’ and also because “the bonus 
measures are largely political raids on 
the Treasury devised and engineered by 
politician-statesmen in Congress as an op- 
peal to the soldier vote.” 


Mr. Munsey continues, stating that 
some of the charges levelled against him 
have been “bitter, some of them venom- 
ous and criminally libelous. Briefly, they 
amount to this, that I am a rich man, that 
I made a large share of my fortune in 
United States Steel and munition stocks, 
that these steel stocks were enormously 
profitable during the war.” 

He quotes at length from statements to 
that effect by the New York Daily News, 
denouncing them as “utterly and wholly 
false,’ and goes on: 

“The facts that have to do with these charges 
are these. The fortune I have, be it little or 
big, did not come to any considerable extent 
through the buying and selling of stocks. 
Some years ago, when my income was mount- 
ing large from my magazine business, I put 
some of my money then lying idle in bank 
into the security market. Up to this time all 
my thought and energy had gone into the 
upbuilding of my magazines business. 

“Weird stories have been circulated about my 
undertaking in the security market. Until now 
they have been good-natured, though, I must 
say, grossly inaccurate. The bitter charges 
now, because of my stand on the bonus, are 
largely founded on these inaccuracies and ex- 
aggerations with respect to my security hold- 
ings. But inaccuracies and exaggerations 
good-naturedly expressed are one thing, and 
malicious, bitter and wholly unwarranted 
attacks with the view to discrediting my news- 
papers in their fight against the bonus are quite 
another. 

“Tt was recently said that in my stock trans- 
actions I acted upon inside information, a sure 
thing. There has never been a sure thing in 
any of my business activities, or in any of my 


Frank A, 


MuNSEY 


private secretary and assistant. 


Dobbs Advertising Agency. 


It is with deep sorrow we announce the death on Tuesday, 
August 15th, 1922, of Mr. William F. Dobbs, owner and 
manager of the Dobbs Advertising Agency, Danbury, Conn. 


The Agency will be continued at Mr. Dobbs’ express wish 
by Miss Lula M. Sniffen, who for several years has been his 


owner and manager of the agency and will carry it on under 
the same name and policies as have heretofore governed it. 


The Ames Medicine Company, of which Mr. Dobbs was 
also owner, will be managed by Miss Sniffen in the interest of 
Miss Mabel R. Dobbs, daughter of the late Mr. W. F. Dobbs, 
and the business will be handled as usual from the office of the 


DOBBS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Editor 


financial investments. I have always been 
willing to take a chance on my own judgment, 
always been willing to take a loss on my own 
judgment. 

I’ have never had a business partner in my 
publishing enterprises and other interests. I 
have reasoned out my own problems, done my 
own thinking and I followed this method 
strictly in my stock transaction. 


“T bought always with a view to a long term 
and not a short one. Getting in and out of a 
stock every day, or every few days, or several 
times in a day, is highly speculative; buying for 
a long term, that is, to hold with the expecta- 
tion of increased values with improving busi- 
ness conditions, is like buying and selling real 
estate, 

‘With sufficient experience in the security 
market to satisfy me and with some profit— 
not enough to get excited about—I withdrew 
my capital from the street and turned to some- 
thing more dramatic, more worth while, the 
daily newspaper. My actual net profit from 
my security holdings was relatively inconse- 
quential compared with the aggregate profit of 
years from my publishing, real estate and other 
interests. 

“J have not owned a share of Wall Street 
securities of any kind whatsoever in, I should 
say, something like a dozen years. I owned 
no Wall Street securities at the beginning of 
the war. I owned no Wall Street securities 
during the war, and I have owned no Wall 
Street securities since the war. I do not own 
now, and never have owned, a share in any 
munition plant of any kind or description. I 
had no connection, directly or indirectly, with 
any property or interest that lent itself to 
profiteering during or after the war. 


“J made no money whatever, directly or in- 
directly, out of the war or anything associated 
with the war. On the contrary, my interests, 
due to the high cost of magazine and news- 
paper-making and the generally disturbed con- 
dition of affairs, suffered a very heavy shrink- 
age during the war and in the inflation period 
after the war. 


“This statement, answering the charges that 
my fortune has been made largely in Wall 
Street and from munition investments and war 
profiteering, must not be taken to mean that 
I have any apologies to make for my opera- 
tions in listed securities. I ventured less into 
the realm of chance in Wall Street, far less, 
than I did in undertaking to found and build 
up without capital and without experience a 
magazine business in competition with the 
great established magazine properties of New 
York, and I took far less chance than I have 
taken, and one generally takes, in the daily 
newspaper field. 


“The fortune I have, such as it is, has come 
primarily from two sources: the $40 capital I 
brought with me from Maine to New York 40 
years ago and thé capacity God gave me for 
work. It has been done by fairly sound rea- 
soning, the courage to put my conclusions to 
the test and by paying the price in work. 

“T am a thorough believer in work. I love 
work and I wish all Americans loved work as 
I love it. Generally speaking, there is no such 
thing as getting something for nothing. We 
must pay the price in thought, in care, in 
watchfulness, in work—intense, everlasting 
work, 

“Tf I were a manufacturer of hardware, or 
textiles, or shoes, or anything else not linked 
up with public affairs, this statement in an- 
swer to careless and vicious charges would 
not be imperative, though I hold that one who 
is at all before the public, whatever his line 
of endeavor, owes it to the public to correct 
misstatements and put the truth before the 
public. 

“But with the newspaper owner the situa- 
tion is highly sensitive, as the newspaper is 
a public institution. The newspaper is just 
what the man back of it makes it. The news- 
paper mirrors the man back of it, mirrors the 
man who puts himself into it. If his heart 


Miss Sniffen becomes the sole 
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is in the public service, his newspaper will be 
a bulwark of strength to the community and 
to the country. Indeed with the present poli- 
tical subserviency to the vote, the best hope 
for sound government must rest with the well- 
purposed, independent press. 

“The attitude of the New York Herald on 
the bonus has been the conscientious attitude 
of the owner of the New York Herald. I 
have no personal or selfish motive in my ob- 
jection to the bonus. Fifty bonuses might be 
paid to soldiers and it wouldn’t affect me per- 
sonally. 

“JT have taken my stand against the bonus 
on the ground that it is all wrong in theory, 
that it degrades the American soldier. It robs 
him of the spirit of patriotism, the spirit of 
defense of his country. I have taken my 
stand against the bonus because the Govern- 
ment is in no condition to shoulder this addi- 
tional burden, because the taxpayers of the 
country are in no condition to shoulder this 
additional burden, and because the payment 
of the proposed bonus to soldiers would be a 
vicious precedent for. future generations to 
deal with.” 


New Half-Owner of Oswego Times 
(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER.) 

Osweco, N. Y., August 31.—E.° M. 
Waterbury, for 13 years city editor of 
the Corning (N. Y.) Leader, has become 
an equal partner with C. L. Snowden 
in the ownership of the Oswego Times 
and is now editor of the paper. 


New York Ad Agency Bankrupt 


The Riteservice Advertising Agency, 
Inc., 621 Broadway, New York, was 
placed in bankruptcy August 29 by the 
following creditors: the Press Publish- 
ing Company (the New York Yorld and 
Evening World), $14,841; the Star Com- 
pany (the New York American), $913; 
and the News Syndicate Company, Inc. 


You Really Contact the World With 
Washington (D. 


This is an international city now—more so 
before—attracting people from 
So that the eyes of the world 
literally focus on the advertising pages of 
The Washington Star. 


than ever 


everywhere. 


The Star is sufficient for any advertising cam- 
paign in Washington—for nearly everybody 
here—resident and visitor—reads The Star. 


Our Service Department will 
be glad to advise with you. 


Che £vening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 


Paris Office as 
5 Rue Lamartine 


(the New York News), $2,678. Thi 
agency recently made an assignment for, 
the benefit of its creditors. S| 


Denver Post Entertains Merchants _ | 


The Denver Post entertained the visit- | 
ing merchants who attended the “Market 
Week” held in. Denver August 14 to 19! 
All merchants visiting the Post plant were | 
shown all the workings of the plant from. 
the big presses in the basement to the) 
linotypes on the top floor. 


| 
Raising $50,000 for Advertising | 


The Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, | 
is raising another $50,000 for advertising, | 
Newspaper and advertising space will be) 
used as it was last year when $40,000) 
was expended for this purpose. 4 


Woll Again Heads I. P. E. U. 


Matthew. Woll, Chicago, was re 
elected president of the International) 
Photo Engravers’ Union ats its annual 
convention in Chicago. Other officers) 
elected were: Vice-president, E. J. Volz, 
New York; second vice-president, J. F. 
Maguire, Boston; third vice-president, 
Charles Horrocks, Seattle; _ secretary- 
treasurer, H. F. Schmall, St. Louis. 


Princetonian Adds Roto 


The Princetonian, the daily paper of 
the Princeton University, will add a roto-| 
gravure section of from four to eight 
pages to its Saturday paper when pub-| 
lication starts for the college year. Last 
Spring the Princetonian absorbed the| 


Princeton Pictorial. | 
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C.) Advertising 


Chicago Office 
E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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TO TEACH ADVERTISING OD? SSS... 


IN AUSTRALIA 


N. S. H. Catts Brings Interesting 
Information on How Things Are 
Done in His Country—Few 
Women in Advertising 


“The American exporter cannot: take 
care of a market 10,000 miles away. 
Merchandising plans and copy appeal 
need to be 
adapted to local 
conditions and 
until he realizes 
that, American 
zoods cannot be 
marketed to the 
yest advantages 
tbroad,” says 
Norman S. H. 
@enes, of the 
vatts - Patterson 
“ompany; of Syd- 
1ey, Australia. 
Ur. Catts is visit- € aes 
og New York 
nd other princi- 
al cities of the 
ountry, in the interest of his firm. To 
lustrate the statement he made to 
‘DIToR & PusiisHer, Mr. Catts cited the 
ise of several national advertisers who 
ame to Sydney and other Australian 
ties, bringing with them the same copy 
id plans which they had used suc- 
tssfully in America, only to find their 
ustralian campaign flat failures. 


“Tf you should visit Sydney, in a little 
hile, you would think you were in an 
merican city, for we speak the same 
guage, wear the same clothes, ob- 
irve the same customs and in appear- 
iicé—everything is the same. But when 
i comes to advertising it is different. 
{think for an advertising man to be 
secessful in Australia, he has to live 
along the people of the country and 
sidy them, not for a few months, but 
fc years. 


“You will doubtless be interested to 
how that within perhaps a year’s time, 
tere will be a standardized course ot 
Wertising, used in all of the schools 
al colleges of Australia, An adver- 
img man will not be born overnight, 
9: will work for and obtain a degree, 
it as if he were a lawyer or doctor, 
) any other professional man. This 
Wwertising course is now in process of 
“npletion, and it’s going to be an ex- 
dent one, 
\Regarding women in advertising? 
\, I can only think of three or four 
yo have taken it up as a professicn. 
Vo I know of very few newspaper 
men. While, of course, there are many 
ynen working in’ Australia, doing 
‘lographic and clerical work, there are 
er in other lines. Perhaps that is 
t to the fact that Australia is one 
sntry which has more men than 
nen,” said Mr. Catts. 
[r. Catts, who is at the head of 
lit is credited as being the largest ad- 
cising agency in Australia, has a 
uber of American clients, and is re- 
sible for the sale of many American 
‘lucts in his country. He is a native 
‘Sydney, and has always been most 
‘ve in advertising circles. He was 
1 of the founders of the Advertising 
'y of Sydney and served for three 
#S as its honorary secretary, before 
(club had a paid executive. 
+ 1920 he was president of the club 
(was largely responsible for the won- 
lul success of the second convention 
Australian Advertising Men, held in 
‘ey that year. As the club in Syd- 
}Prospered, Mr. Catts helped with 
‘Organization of clubs in six other 
% of Australia and of two in New 
and. In addition to his agency ac- 
jes, Mr. Catts is interested in the 
ishing of “Aussie,” a monthly maga- 
! founded during the war by an 
iralian soldier. 

Catts is leaving this week for 
‘on, where he will spend several 
és before returning to his home in 

ey. 


Norman S. H. Carrs 


“WORCESTER'S ONE BIG NEWSPAPER" 


Celegram-Gazette 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THEODORE T. ELLIs, PUBLISHER 
WORCESTER, MASS 


August 22, 1922 


Mr. Paul Block, 
95 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Block :— 


I noted your advertise- 
ment of recent date in a 
trade paper, stating, on ac- 
count of the sale of the 
Detroit Journal in which 
you were interested, that 
you are now in a position 
to accept another repre- 
sentation in its place. 
Sorry you did not write me 
before you published that 
advertisement, as I would 
have been pleased to allow 
you to state that you are 
sending my paper, The 
Telegram-Gazette, over 
$400,000 worth of foreign 
advertising this year. 

If publishers in general 
knew as well as I do the 
kind of representation your 
splendid organization gives 
I believe the vacancy you 
now have would soon be 


filled. 


Wishing you every success, 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Theo. T. Ellis, 


The Telegram Gazette has 
75,000 circulation 


tees recent sale of the 
Detroit Journal to the 
News of that city, and its 
consolidation with this latter 
paper, places us in a posi- 
tion to add another strong 
newspaper to our list. 


I have 26 men associated 
with me in the representa- 
tion of the publications on 
our list. As I have not al- 
lowed the elimination of the 
Detroit Journal to affect the 
positions of any of my asso- 
clates, each man is doubly 
anxious to do his share to 
look after the interests of 
the newspaper which might 
replace the Journal on our 
list. 


I would be pleased to 
give to publishers interested 
complete information re- 
garding our methods of 
newspaper _ representation 
and a record of our accom- 
plishments for the publish- 
ers whom we have the honor 
to represent. 


beh 


The above is the advertise- 
ment Mr. Ellis refers to 
in his letter 


PAUL BLOCK .x. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
Chicago 


New York — 


— Detroit — 


Boston 
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MAKE YOUR WINDOWS PAY DIVIDENDS 
BY USING THEM TO TELL YOUR STORY 


Here Are a Few of the Hundred Ways They Can Be Made to 
Attract and Interest the Townsfolk from Whom the 
Newspaper Draws Its Revenue 


By B. J. MUNCHWEILER 
Salesmanship Instructor Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 


ig is hard to imagine a more willful 
and sinful waste in any business 
than found in the newspaper windows 
of the country. 

The average newspaper office or plant 
window is used, as a rule, for bulletin 
board or baseball score announcements, 
but never to sell the public what the 
newspaper has for sale. 

Let us take 100 newspapers located in 
100 respective towns and cities of the 
country and place a value of but $1,000 
per year on the unused window space. 
Thus we can get an idea of the appalling 
waste which takes place, and, if you do 
not think your window space is worth 
$1,000 per year, ask the leading mer- 
chants of the town if they will rent your 
windows for $1,000 a year. You will 
find they will jump at the chance. 

If your windows are worth that sum 
to one outside the newspaper business, 
is it not safe and sane to assume they are 
worth many times that amount to you? 

Of course, I am a layman, that is, I 
am not in the newspaper business. Still, 
if I were the owner or the business man- 
ager of a newspaper, I would at once 
put in a new background to my windows. 

I would display old filed newspapers 
of days gone by, showing the news of the 
past, also display each day some of the 
processes which go to make a modern 
newspaper. 

I would—once, anyway—place the 
copy reader in the window. Over his 
desk I would place a sign reading, “Every 
word which goes into print is subject 
to the most careful scrutiny, our motto 
is ‘Be sure.” And I would have the 
copy boy rush into the window at fre- 
quent intervals on his usual business. 

By use of graphic charts, I would show 
the growth of the paper since its foun- 
dation, with circulation figures, and all 
this surrounded by photographs of the 
various buildings the paper has occupied 
since its inception. 

I would also offer a prize for the old- 
est edition of the paper turned in by a 
reader, which would cause a skirmish 
in old trunks, chests and closets by old- 
time readers. The editions turned in 
would be displayed in the windows to- 
gether with the person’s name who sub- 
mitted it. 

In an effort to create additional good- 
will I would offer a prize for the best 
editorial written by a reader covering a 

subject announced in the windows. For 
example, one week the window placard 
would read, “Prize for the Best Written 
Editorial Submitted by a Reader or Sub- 
scriber on the Subject of ‘What Our 
Town Needs Most.” 


LEDGER § 


The editorials submitted would be dis- 
played in the windows with a picture or 
photo of the writers. Each week some- 
thing new, novel or attractive would go 
into my windows, for I know this will 
help sell goods, as I call newspaper cir- 
culation, and secure many new subscribers 
as well. 

Many people have but a faint idea of 
just what newsprint is and what it con- 
sists of. Make arrangements with your 
paper house to exhibit paper from the 
pulp to the finished state, with a fitting 
explanation of each process. Pictures 
of the paper mills, the forest from which 
the tree was felled, the way the rolls are 
shipped and other interesting details 
would not be omitted, for 1 know the 
more attractive the windows can be 
made, the more “goods” I will sell and 
friends I shall make. 

At night I would darken the windows 
and show a series of slides entitled, “The 
Making of a Newspaper.” In fact, each 
week something that would cause people 
to stop, look and become interested 
would be my aim instead of allowing 
windows to remain idle. 

A little thought, then a little action, 
plus a little labor would at once compel 
the average newspaper man to under- 
stand that to allow the windows of his 
plant or office to remain idle is a com- 
mercial crime that would not for one in- 
stant be allowed by any other class of 
merchants. 

After all is said and done the merchan- 
dise a newspaper has to sell is sold to 
the same classes as patronize the store, 
the people whom Abraham Lincoln said, 
“God must love or he wouldn’t™ have 
made so many of them.” 

Another attraction that would help 
create desire for the paper would be a 
photograph gallery of old-time subscrib- 
ers and with each photo shown, the name 
of the subscriber, how long the paper 
has been taken by them, also the num- 
ber of editions bought in the years the 
subscriber has been on the list. This 
could be supplemented at times by an 
exhibition of the oldest in years, the 
youngest, the one taking the paper from 
the furthest point in miles and other 
details of a like nature. The run of the 
press could be posted each day, together 
with a prize offering for the person who 
comes the closest to guessing the next 
day’s run, something like the log prize 
aboard a steamer. 

Yes, all it needs is a little thought and 
attention to make that unused, or but 
partially efficient, window pay a dividend 
far in excess of what you thought it was 
worth. 
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NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. P 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 


PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS _ SERVICE, 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES: 


FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: Daily—Human Interest Page. 
COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s Stenog.’’ (Hayward), Daily Strip and Weekly Page; ‘‘That 


Science Page, Short Story Page. 


Weekly—Personality Page, Special Feature Page, 


Reminds Me” (Collins), ‘‘And Then He Changed His Mind’’ (Dunn), ‘‘Dumb-Bells”’ (Dunn), ‘‘The Crossing Cop’’ 


(John). 


(Rehse), Daily. FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detective 


Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. RADIO 


CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; ‘Follies of the Passing Show’’ 


(Hanlon), Weekly; ‘‘Children of Adam’’ 
and Mystery Serials; Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love- 
FEATURE: ‘‘Radio in the Home’ (Daily). MIDGET 


FEATURES of stick length: ‘‘Things You'll Love to Make,” “‘Things for Boys to Make,’’ ‘‘The Housewife’s Idea 
Box,’’ ‘‘What’s What,’’ ‘‘After-Dinner Tricks,’’ “‘The Home in Good Taste,’? ‘How to Save When Shopping,’’ 
“Cultivating Your Charm,” ‘‘Famous Ghosts,’’ ‘Favorite Recipes of Famous Women,’’ ‘‘Sharpening Up Your 


Memory,”’ ‘‘Guess Who?’ ‘‘Pam’s Paris Postals,” “‘The 


Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘History of Your Name,’’ ‘‘Who-Why- 


What-When-Where?”’ ‘‘Human Curios,’ ‘‘What Are You Good For?’’ ‘‘Making More Money,”’ ‘‘Daily Fun Hour,” 


“Can You Tell?’ ‘Correct English,’ ‘Read Your Character.’’ 
‘Home Cooking,”’ by Queen Victoria’s cook, ‘‘As Woman to Woman,”’ ‘‘Dream- 


‘The Latest’ (Paris Fashions), 
land Adventures.” 
OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 


LEDGER 5S 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


SPORTS FEATURES: “The Sportfolio,”” 


HOME PAGE FEATURES: ‘‘A Daughter of Eve,”’ 


“Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). PUZZLES, CUT- 
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GATHERED AT RANDOM 


“PRESS TIME” 


I want to be back where the presses are hum- 
min’, 
A-hoppin’ about in the bustle an’ din; 
I want to be there, where the ‘“‘copy” keeps 
comin’— 
An’ everyone’s hustlin’—busy as sin! 
I want to be back, where the printers are 
pluggin’— 
The ad-setter boys, an’ the linotype men; 
Where motors are whizzin’, an’ presses are 
chuggin’— 
I want to be back on the old job again! 
I want to be back, where the city room’s 
swarmin’, 
With busy reporters a-hoppin’ about; 
The thought of it fills me with visions heart- 
warmin’— 
The “boys”—and the paper they’ve got to get 
out! 
The telephones ringin’, an typewriters clickin’; 
The copy-boys runnin’ about, to an’ fro; 
By golly, the thought of it makes my heart 
quicken— 
Yep, back on the job—I am yearnin’ to go! 


*Way down in the press-room, the presses are 
feedin’— 
A-eatin’ up paper—a ton at a meal; 
To give folks at breakfast, some breakfast-food 


readin’; 
The sad an’ the bad—an’ the good an’ the 
veal! 
The pressmen are pluggin’, to “run” the edi- 
tion— 


All covered with: sweat, an’ a coating o’ ink; 
To get out the paper on time, is their mission— 


Just one little slip—an’ things go on the 
blink ! 


The Ludlow prod- 
uct gives the Daily 
News ad pages a de- 
cidedly improved ap- 
pearance over hand 
composition, — Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

We can set more 
type with $25 worth 
of mats than we can 
with $2,500 worth of 
foundry type—and 
in a@ great many 
cases we do away 
with electrotyping.— 
W. Hall Print- 
ing Company, Chi- 
cago. 

We use it entirely 
for all display work 
im connection with 
ourlinotype. It saves 
us a lot of money 
each month.—W. H, 
Wilton, Chicago. 

For our plant we 
consider the Ludlow 
an absolute neces- 
sity —A to Z Type- 
setters, Chicago. 


They use it for 


materials. 


own, 


51 Ludlows 


Already in Use in Chicago Alone 


WOU will be interested to know of the 

popularity of the Ludlow in its own 
home city. The Chicago market is “hard- 

: boiled.’”’ Chicago buyers investigate, com- || 
pile data, keep statistics, analyze and 
weigh the cold facts in the scale of bus- 
iness experience. Yet they do recognize 
new possibilities. When once convinced, 
they have the courage to buy. 


Commercial Plants as Well as Newspapers 


Small job shops, in every 
Section of the city, are rep- 
resented in this list. 
Ludlow has found a home 
in the small job shop, with- 
out keyboard machines. 


composition needs, includ- 
ing borders and spacing 


Big commercial printers 
are among our strongest 
supporters. Alongside a 
battery of keyboard ma- 
chines and in the same shop 
with sorts casters, the Lud- 
low more than holds its 


Big newspaper offices, 
like the Chicago Tribune 
and the Chicago Daily 
News, find the Ludlow in- 
dispensable and use it for 
all-slug display. Five other 
newspapers in Chicago also 

Ask us, on your letterhead, 
for illustrated literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago _ 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


I. want. to be back, -where the night-shift is | 
workin’, : ; ; id 
Beneath the white blaze o’ the shimmerin’ | 
lights; 

Where everyone’s busy—an’ nobody’s shirkin’— 
Gee! how my heart aches for those newspaper 
nights ! - 
I want to. be back; where the “copy” keeps 
comin’ — | 
A-takin’ my place with the type-settin’ men, — 
Or hoppin’ about, where the presses are hum- | 
min’— \ 

I want to be back on the old job again! 

—James Epwarp HuNGERFORD. 


. 
} 


C. D. Jackson on Advisory Council | 


Clifton D. Jackson, secretary of the 
New York Advertising Club, has been | 
appointed a member of the advisory | 
council selected by Raymond T. Wilber, 
president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Wilber is 
assistant to the general manager of the, 
Commonwealth Steel Company of St. 
Louis. The other members of this coun- 
cil are Robert Condon, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company; Col. 
Reynolds, general secretary, the Indiana- 
polis Chamber of Commerce, and J. H. 
Thlder, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Receiver Appointed for Paper 


The Marshfield (Ore.) Southwestern 
Daily News has been placed in the hands 
of William Carver, a Salem, Ore., news-| 
paper man, as receiver upon the applica- 
tion of Earl W. Murphy, manager of the 
paper acting in the interest of the stock: | 
holders. | 


use andrecommend Ludlow ~ 


equipment. 


wos Trade composition shops, 


highly specialized and with — 
facilities for judging, find 

the Ludlow a pay_ng invest- 

ment. In addition to heavy | 
volume of usual work, they ~ 
have dumped upon them ~ 
all the freak jobs regular 
printers can’t set. They set 
it and they sell complete — 
composition out of the shop. 


all hand 


Manufacturers of tags, 
boxes, wall-paper, etc., use |) 
the Ludlow for imprinting — 
their various products. 
Many more of these would 
find it a profitable invest- — 

ba 


ment. 

The Ludlow is popular 
in its own home city; but 
there are few cities in the © 
United States where instal- — 
lations are not in service, — 


HEARST ADDS OAKLAND 
TO HIS LIST 


Announced Purchase of Post-Enquirer 
on Aug. 26, With Charles S. 
Young as President of New 
Operating Company 


Purchase of the Oakland (Cal.) Post- 
Enguirer by William Randolph Hearst 
from the Call Publishing Company was 
announced last 
Saturday by that 
paper, coincident 
with the appoint- 
ment of Charles 
Sommers Young 
as its president, 
which was noted 
n Eprror & Pus- 
ASHER last week. 
The entire  sec- 
md-section. front 
yage of the Aug. 
'6 issue was giv- 
nm over to an- 
ouncement of the 
ransaction;  let- 
ers to Mr. Young 
rom Mr. Hearst and John Francis Ney- 
m, president of the San Francisco Cail- 
‘ost, and former head of the Post-Fn- 
uirer; congratulations to Mr. Young 
rom friends all over the United States ; 
list of the Hearst newspapers and mag- 
zines, and a cut of Mr. Hearst. 

The scond page was also filled with 
ongratulations to Mr. Young, which 
ere carried to fill the third page and 
lother back page. 

That the sale of the paper to Mr. 
‘earst’s Star Holding ‘Corporation of 
‘ew York was a carefully-guarded se- 
‘et until its publication is evidenced by 
e fact that not one of the congratula- 
ty letters and telegrams to Mr. Young 
fers in any way to the new ownership 
‘the paper. Mr. Hearst’s letter to the 
“w Post-Enquirer chief is dated at New 
ork Aug. 25, but on that date the 
earst general management in New 
ork declined to comment to Eprtor & 
IUBLISHER upon Mr. Young’s appoint- 
ient. 

Mr. Young will be publisher of the 
Iper as well as president of the newly 
firmed Post-Enquirer Publishing Com- 
Iny, which pledges the city “an inde- 
indent, and progressive American news- 
Eper, devoted to the upbuilding of every- 
tng that is clean, wholesome and con- 
Suctive in our civic life. From time 
t'time there will be added to the Post- 
quirer’s already attractive list of fea- 
ties many others which have helped to 
nke the Hearst publications the most 
vdely read in America.” 

The Post-Enquirer was organized last 
Jauary, when the Post, owned by the 
Su Francisco Call-Post interests, took 
ot the Enquirer. It has been reported 
many years that the San Francisco 
Cll-Post and the Oakland Post were 
Tsome way connected with the Hearst 
yup and this report was again circu- 
@d when the Enquirer was merged 
Wh the Post last winter. Hearst ex- 
tives have refused to comment upon 
| report, however, and the paper has 
wer been included in any published list 
Hearst publications. 

‘heir present roster is given in the 
st-Enquirer of last Saturday as fol- 
ai. 

iX Morning newspapers—New York 
\erican, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
% Francisco Examiner, Los Angeles 
“iminer, Boston Advertiser, Seattle 
(t-Intelligencer, 
ight evening newspapers—New York 


Wirriam R. Hearst 


‘ning Journal, Chicago Evening 
Werican, Boston American, Detroit 
hes, Washington Times, Milwaukee 


Jconsin News. Atlanta Georgian, Oak- 
it Post-Enquirer, 

ine Sunday newspapers—New York 
terican, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
Gon Sunday Advertiser, San Fran- 
Ss) Examiner, Los Angeles Examiner, 
e'tle Post-Intelligencer, Washington 
es, Atlanta Sunday American, Mil- 
axee Telegram. 

Ight magazines—Cosmopolitan, Good 
Ksekeeping, Hearst’s International, 
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Harper’s Bazar, Motor Boating, Orchard 
& Farm, Nash’s Magazine (London), 
Good Housekeeping (London), and Mo- 
tor. 

While the published list. of magazines 
omitted Motor, the Hearst offices in New 
York state that the Magazine is being 
published and that its non-appearance in 
the Post-Enquirer was through a typo- 
graphical error. 


HEARST PAPERS NOT BANNED 


Windsor, Ont., Could Not Legally Bar 
Detroit Times 


An attempt to bar Hearst publications, 
notably the newly acquired Detroit Times. 
from Windsor, Ont., failed last week, 
when the city council, asked to pass a 
banning resolution, was advised by the 
city’s law department that such action 
would be illegal. 

The Windsor finance committee, ac- 
cording to the Windsor Telegram of 
August 12, instructed the city clerk to 
take “necessary steps” to ban the Times 
from the Canadian city, which is directly 
across the river from Detroit. 

The city clerk asked legal advice, He 
held that federal action would be neces- 
sary. 

A letter from a James Oliver, addressed 
to the finance committee, was the cause 
of the attempt to ban the newspapers. 
Oliver charged that the Times published 
anti-British propaganda which “consti- 
tuted a menace to Canadians.” 


Clubhouse for N. Y. Women Writers 


The New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club at a meeting several days ago de- 
cided upon permanent headquarters at 43 
West 47th street. The club rooms were 
opened informally on the evening of Sep- 
tember 1, when a number of members 


called to inspect their new quarters. The 
rooms are located in the same building 
with the Stage Door Inn, and the mem- 
bers use the restaurant operated by this 
organization. 


Ahead of the 
“Flush” Year 
of 1920 

In National Advertising 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
Washington, D. C. 
Daily Evening 


Sunday Morning 


Has not only beaten its 1921 rec- 
ord each month this year, but is 
far and away ahead of its 1920 
record when all newspapers car- 
ried their largest volume of ad- 
vertising. 


During the first 6 months period 
of this year—compared to 1920— 
The Times showed a gain of 
134,047 lines in National Adver- 
tising. 


During the past 9 months—com- 
pared to the previous 9 months 
—The Times, in National Line- 
age, has shown a gain of 319,- 
140 lines. 

Local display advertising during 
the so-called “Slack” months of 
June and July, has shown bigger 
gains than during any of the 14 
months previous period, 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO, 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles, 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston, 


The Best Business 
Producer in 
Japan 


First in News, 
Influence and 
Circulation 
Through- 
out the 


Bar 


A Splendid Circulation 


The Hochi Shimbun has had con- 
tinuously since its establishment in 
1872 the largest circulation in the Far 
Fast. 


Oldest Evening and Morning Press 


The Hochi Shimbun was the first newspaper 
in Japan to add an evening edition to its 
morning paper. 


og td lt Nelle 


A Rich Field 


Advertising Rates j There is no section of the 

Japanese buying hee ae 

‘ which is not reached by the 
Persline..~. :Y..~ 1.25 Pe och: Shintan, 


Per Column..Y 170.00 I 
Per inch....Y 12.50 I 
Per page... .¥2,000.00 


THE HOCH.. SHIMBUN SHA 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


An Efficient Medium 


The Hochi Shimbun is read ex- 
tensively through Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa, and is 
the foremost advertising medium. 


THIS STORY WON’T 
CLASSIFIED 


INTEREST BIG CITY 
MANAGERS 


At Least It’s Not Written for Them—But It Tells the Small 


City Publisher How to 


Organize a Want-Ad 


Force and Create New Revenue. 


By) Goan: 


PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. 


es from a letter recently re- 
ceived, perhaps the readers of this 
page of Eprtor & PusLisHER who own 
or work on small daily newspapers have 
the idea that they are neglected because 
these articles have not dealt more spe- 
cifically with the problem of developing 
want-ads in small 
communities. Asa 
matter of fact the 
small publications 
have not been 
neglected, although 
not specifically 
mentioned, since 
the principle of 
developing want- 
ads is the same on 
all papers, regard- 
less of size. The 
only difference is 
the smaller paper 
cannot carry on as C. L. Perkins 
extended operations 

as the classified departments in larger 
cities. 

Now, to be specific, let’s consider what 
the small daily newspaper could do to 
build the want-ad columns to an extent 
that would make them profitable from 
a cash-drawer standpoint and an asset 
as builders of reader-interest from the 
circulation standpoint. 

Even the smallest daily can, beyond 
question, afford to have two people de- 
voting their time to the development of 
classified. One person, perhaps a young 
lady spending all her time in the office, 
and the other acting as salesman on the 
outside. 

Before starting this two-person organ- 
ization certain things, however, should 
be done. One of these is to establish 
a fixed place in the paper for the want-ad 
columns. They should always appear 
in the same relative position in the paper 
so that readers may know where to 
find them. Probably the next to the 
last page of the paper is preferable as 
it is one of the four fixed pages and 
probably the only one on which it 1s 
possible to print want-ads. 

Having determined on this page or a 
page, the next step should be determin- 
ing the position of the want-ads on the 
page if they occupy les than.a page. 
The best plan would be to make up the 
want-ads from the last column of the 
page and work toward the first column, 
particularly if the page selected for the 
want-ads is the odd-numbered page. 
Any portion of the page not filled by 
want-ads should not be given to dis- 
play advertising but filled with news. 

Another matter in which the smaller 
dailies are also very lax is their system 
of classifications. Of course, the paper 
in the smaller community and with only 
a page or less of classified does not 
need as many classifications as the 
mertopolitan daily. Some of the classifi- 
cations used in large cities are products 
of large centers of population and would 
never be used in towns of a few thou- 
sand people. However, eve1 the fewer 
classifications of the small paper should 
be logically determined and named and 
then arranged in a definite and proper 
sequence, 

And under these headings the adver- 
tisemeit shoud be set in a definite style. 
This is not done on many of the smaller 
dailies. The word style used here does 
not refer to typography. but to composi- 
tion of advertisements. A few years ago 
nearly all the papers started rental ads 
with the words “to rent,” lost advertise- 
ments with the word “lost,” for sale 
advertisements with the words “for sale,” 
help wanted with the word “wanted,” etc. 

Today the tendency is to eliminate 
these unnecessary words, beginning lost 
advertisements with the name of the ar- 


ticle lost, rental ads with the address of 
the property to rent, etc. This indexing 
together with the arranging of the ad- 
vertisement in alphabetical order accord- 
ing to these index words is a great step 
forward in classified advertising and 
could be adopted by small papers as well 
as the large ones. Whether this method 
is adopted or not, some definite style 
should be consistently used. 

Typography is another thing which 
should be given more consideration by 
publishers on small dailies. For want- 
ads they should use the smallest type 
available, thus getting as many lines 
to the column as possible, and increas- 
ing the revenue per column. A large 
percentage of the subscribers of 
the newspaper read all the news 
items and there is therefore a 
reason for setting them up in type 
that can be easily read. On the other 
hand, the average want-ad is unlikely to 
be read except by those people who want 
something, so the number of readers is 
comparatively few and the amount of 
reading each individual does is small, 
making it possible to use smaller type 
in the classified than the news column. 
While all may not agree on this sub- 
ject, we hold the opinion that no paper, 
and particularly the small one, should 
break column rules or use cuts and 
arge display type in its classified col- 
umns. However, certain advertisers 
wanting display can legitimately be satis- 
jed without hurting the appearance or 
readability of the paper by using a light- 
faced type, two or three times as large 
as that used in the body of the want-ads. 
The paper setting its want-ads in 6-point, 
for example, could use twelve and 
eighteen point light-faced type without 
harming its columns. 

Having done these things, that is, hav- 
ing a tangible definite service to - sell, 
the next problem is the securing of or- 
ders, The small daily with a staff of 
two people, one inside and one out, has 
four channels of securing orders: 

First—Direct personal selling by the 
man working outside. 

Second—Telephone selling by the per- 
son working inside. 

Third—Through circular letters, and, 

Fourth—Through promotion adyertis- 
ing in the display columns of the paper. 

The outside man can devote his time 
to those advertisers whose business war- 
rants them in regularly using these 
columns, such as real estate dealers, used 
automobile brokers, and those who have 
services of various kinds to sell. On the 
telephone the operator can first call and 
seek renewals on ads that have expired. 
If there is a comneti>g newspaper, she 


45 YEARS OLD. | 


ON August 1, The 


Passaic Daily 


News celebrated the 45th anni- 
versary of its birth. 
From a precarious venture, with 


nothing but the unbounded faith of 
its founders to welcome it to its 
future, the paper has grown stead- 
ily and rapidly until this year it 
has surpassed every previous record 
of circulation and advertising line- 


age. 

The Daily News today stands 
supreme in the esteem and _ confi- 
de ce of the reading public and of 
the advertisers of Passaic and the 
surrounding territory. 


OVER 10,000 NET PAID DAILY. 
Passaic’s Oldest Daily 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


See 
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can. also, secure leads from that. In 
addition there is no reason why the small 
man should not profitably adopt a plan 
effectively used in large cities of calling 
frequently everyone in the telephone di- 
rectory and explaining the use of the 
want-ad and suggesting ways whereby 
they can be made profitable. 

The small daily can also profitably cir- 
cularize everyone in its community fre- 
quently, perhaps once a month. The 
method of this direct-by-mail promotion 
cannot be set forth because it depends 
entirely upon conditions and circum- 
stances. 

The small daily certainly can use in 
as large a way as the metropolitan paper 
one method of want-ad building. That 
method is display advertising in its own 
columns, Publishers of small papers, as 
well as large, believe in the power of 
display advertising. They certainly sell 
it and tell their advertisers it will be 
profitable. They not only believe in it 
or should believe in it but they should 
also, being in the business, be experts 
in the use of space. Yet judging by the 
small amount of promotion space used 
to sell classified advertising, one might 
believe that the publishers of the small 
dailies, and the large ones too, do not 
believe in advertising. And judging from 
some of the promotion that appears one 
might judge that those who do believe 
in it do not know how to use it. It 
can and should be the greatest factor 
in the upbuilding of the want-ad sec- 
tion. The display columns of every 
paper should daily contain advertising 
setting forth reasons why people should 
buy and read want-ads. 

All these things can be done and done 
profitably if the small publisher will 
realize that he can greatly increase his 
rate. Rates today on small papers are 
as a rule far too low. Publishers have 
determined their want-ad rates by the 
size of a paper’s circulation rather than 
by the service want-ads render the ad- 
vertisers. The small town want-ad that 
sells a thousand dollar used automobile, 
renders exactly the same service as a 
want-ad in a large daily which sells a 


Cc. M. PALMER 


ANNOUNCES 
THAT THIS DAY HE HAS ASSOCIATED WITH HIM 
AS CO-PARTNERS 


ARCHITECTS WANTED 


The publishers of a daily news- 
paper, which has just purchased a 
site for a new plant, have asked 
EDITOR ‘& PUBLISHER to put 
them into touch with architects 
who may be able to help them se- 
cure the most efficient arangement 
of layout and equipment. EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER will be glad to 
forward to its inquirer any names 
submitted to it. 


thousand dollar used automobile. There 
fore, rates should be increased to a poin | 
where the business is. highly profitabh | 
and effort should be made to secure 
lineage. 


COURT ALLOWS RACING FORM 


Michigan Judge Grants Injunction for 
Grosscup Publication 


Entanglements about whether daily 
newspapers of Michigan can or cannot 
print racing results, which has been in 
several courts for the last few months, 
granting of an injunction restraining 
was given a new twist today with the 
police from interfering with Daily Racing 
Form, a race track publcation issued by 
Louis Grosscup. | 

The injunction will hold until the 
supreme court of this state rules on the’ 
constitutionality of a law prohibiting pub- | 
lication of race results, it is expected. | 
Meantime newspapers are printing results 
and odds in full. 


Lodi News Now a Daily | 


The Lodi (Cal.) News has been! 
changed from a tri-weekly to a daily) 
paper, with United Press service. Frank 
DeMille is the business manager and 
Delbert Rinfret the editor. It will be 
published six times a: week. 

| 


Ee De DEV iL Tg 
DEAN PALMER 


UNDER THE FIRM NAME OF 


PALMER, DEWiTT & PALMER 


BUYING, SELLING AND 


WHO WILL CONTINUE THE BUSINESS OF 


PROPERTIES WITH OFFICES AT 


APPRAISING NEWSPAPER 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York, September lI, 


1922 


A. N. P. A. ISSUES RULES 
FOR PAPER SAVING 


Conservation, Committee Being Organ- 
ized—Local Agreements Urged in 
Order to End Wasteful 


Competition 


Organization of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association conserva- 
tion committee is under way, under the 
direction of Chairman W. B. Bryant of 
the Paterson Press-Guardian, but no an- 
nouncement of personnel will be made un- 
til the committee is complete. 

Meanwhile the A. N. P. A. is urging 
its membership to reduce their consump- 
_ tion of newsprint and this week suggested 

several methods, in addition to the War 
Industries Board rules which it advocated 
making effective last week. It also pre- 
sents statistics on the consumption and 
production of paper up to July 31, which 
have been given during the past few 
weeks by Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

Its suggestions for paper conservation 
follow: 

1. Discontinue ‘the acceptance of the re- 
turn of unsold copies. 
| 2. Discontinue the use of all samples 
or free promotion copies. 

_. 3. Discontinue giving copies to anybody 

except for office-working copies or where 

required by statute law in the case of 
| Official advertising. 

4. Discontinue giving free copies to ad- 
vertisers, except not more than one copy 
each for checking purposes, and use tear 
sheets when possible. 

5. Discontinue the arbitrary forcing of 

copies on newsdealers (i. e., compelling 
them to buy more copies than they can 
legitimately sell in order to hold certain 
territory). 
_ 6, Discontinue the buying back of pa- 
pers at either wholesale or retail selling 
price from dealers or agents in order to 
secure preferential representation. 

7. Discontinue publication of all extra 
editions—baseball and otherwise, except 
in most extraordinary events. 
Discontinue free “write-ups” 
eliminate the press agent. 

9. Abolish use of premiums in canvass- 
ing or soliciting new subscribers. 

10, Abolish prizes and contests as means 
of increasing circulation. Sell the paper 
on its merit of the best between the col- 
umn rules—news, features and comics. 

11. Secure local agreement on number 
of daily editions, also on time for first 
and last editions of both morning and 
evening papers. 

12. Secure local agreement on uniform 
basis of allotment of news space daily 
and upon number of comic and magazine 
pages Sunday. 
| 13. Systematic condensation of news so 
as to confine size to the least possible 
number of pages. 

14. Standardize the page size for con- 
venience in exchanging mats—column 
width 12%4 ems pica, 8 columns to page, 
the A. N. P. A. standard, columns rules 
5 point. 

15. Refuse ads, or reduce their size, 
when their acceptance would necessitate 
four more pages in size of paper and 
making needless loose news space in con- 
sequence, 

16. Reduce size of headlines, 
‘ewer streamers. 

17. Secure local agreement in each case 
vhen deviation from rate card rates 
$ requested, for charity or any other 
‘urpose. 

18. Keep records to show for every 
wound of paper used. This is of vital 
/Mportance in keeping tab on waste. 

19. Install a paper cutter and work up 
labs of waste from rolls damaged in 
‘ansit and turn this waste into a profit. 

20. In unloading paper from cars, see 
at railroad representative signs for all 
dls showing damage in transit, and col- 
ect for it from the railroad. 


and 


using 


Drop in Canadian Paper Exports 

Canadian exports of pulp and paper 
iring July of this year dropped to 
9,738,252 as compared with $10,534,876 
June, according to a report just ‘is- 
ed by the Canadian Pulp and. Paper 
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Association. The figure, however, is 
still greater than that of July, 1921, 
which was $8,666,556. 


TIMES SELLS TIDEWATER MILL 


Perkins-Goodwin and Acer Syndicate 
Now Own Brooklyn Plant 


Announcement was made this week of 
the sale of the Tidewater Paper Mill, 
Brooklyn, by the New York Times to a 
syndicate composed of the Perkins- 
Goodwin Company and the Acer Paper 
Sales Company, Inc. The sale is ef- 
fective as of July 1, 1922. This mill was 
purchased by the Times in 1917 from the 
North American Pulp & Paper -Com- 
panies, through the Perkins-Goodwin 
Company, as a safeguard against delay 
in deliveries of paper because of wat- 
time emergencies, and has since been Op- 
erated by the Times, turning out about 
30,000 tons of newsprint a year. 

Production above the Times’ needs 
has been sold to other newspapers 
through the agency of the new owners 
and to their customers, whose future 
supply will be guaranteed under the 
present arrangement. 

Active management of the mill will be 
in charge of John D. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Acer Paper Sales Company, 
and Arthur F. Allen will continue as 
managet of manufacturing. Finances 
will be in charge of F. W. Westlake, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company. Sales will be 
handled by C. T. Rue of the Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, who will be vice- 
president and sales manager of the new 
organization. This company will be in- 
corporated as a holding organization 
under the name of Tidewater Paper 
Mills Sales Corporation, and its officers, 
in addition to Mr. Rue, are: 

President, J. D. Coffin; secretary, FE, 
S. Pincott, of J. H. A. Acer & Co. tds 
Montreal; treasurer, F. W. Westlake ; 
chairman of the board, J. H.-A. Acer, 
president of J. H. A. Acer & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. These men, with Louis Cal- 
der, president of the Perkins-Goodwin 
Company, constitute the board of direc- 
tors. 

At the Times office it was stated that as 
Mr. Ochs was away no confirmation or 
denial of the sale would be made. 


Haase Starts Own Service 
Frederick Haase, until recently with 
the New York office of Nelson Chesman 
& Co., has opened a service agency of 
his own in New York. 


|" 


See Our Page 
Next Week 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


805 Terminal Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y 
548 . Rand-MeNally Bidg., Chicago 
301 Glaslyn Bidg., Memphis 
560-A..Howard St., San Francisco 

© Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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Sell the Great © 
State of Illinois with 
Daily Newspapers 


Plan now to sell more goods in Illinois. 
The market is here ready and waiting. 


Ulinois daily newspapers are just like next 
door neighbors. 


They are “home folks,” regular visitors 
and are so neighborly that they are part of 
the daily life of the people of the community 
in which they are published. 


Their advertising columns are read—and 
results are sure. Illinois people like to know 
of the new things and the old things too— 
and they like to know where those things are 
to be found. 


Local merchants like to have their stores 
linked up with the merchandise they sell and 
a spirit of co-operation is generally produced 
by advertisers who go into a town via the 
home town newspaper. 


These daily Illinois newspapers are doing 
great work for national advertisers every 
day. 


EE 


Rate for Rate for 


2,560 10,060 

Circulation Lines Lines 

*Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 15,275 .055 -055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 .85 .85 
Chicago Daily Journal ......... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
Chicago Tribune ............. (M) 499,725 -70 70 
Chicago Tribune ............. (S) 827,028 1.00 1.00 
*Moline Dispatch .............. (E) 9,165 .04 -04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript .... (M&E) 30,993 -10 .09 
ReoriasStar jan ore. oe (E) 24,580 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ............ (E) 10,022 .04 04 
sterling’ Gazette- oo ers... vic .s xn (E) 5,187 -03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Adams-Pragoff Company, 24 Milk street, 
Boston. Reported will make up newspaper list 
in September for Minars Company, “‘Minards 
Liniment,’’ Framingham, Mass. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will make up list of 
farm papers for James Vicks’ Soms, seeds, St. 
Paul, Rochester and New York. Reported will 
make up list of farm papers in September for 
Dingee & Conard Company, plants, West Grove, 
Pa. Again placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for Armand Company, face 
powder, Des Moines, Iowa. Using 15 inches, 
across two columns, 6 times for Joint Coffee 
Trade Publicity Committee of the United 
States. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Handling advertising for 
Kelloge’s Products Company, “King Nut” but- 
ter, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thomas E. Basham Agency, Inter-South- 
ern Life Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Making 5,000- 
line contracts for *Axtcn-Fisher Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 8,064-line contracts for 
Elie Storage Battery Company. Making 52- 
time orders for Bell & Co. Will use New 
York City newspapers for Atlantic Macaroni 
Company, 295 Vernon avenue, Long Island 


(ity, IN. Y; 


Julian J. Behr, 12 East 6th street, Cincin- 
nati. Making 5,000-line contracts for Burger 
Brothers. 


Benson, Gamble & Slaten, Corn Exchange 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. Making yearly contracts 
for Parker Pens. 

Thomas M. Bowers Company, 304 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing some ad- 
vertising on the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Victor C. Breytspraak Company, 109 North 
Dearborn street. Reported will make up list 
of newspapers in September for General La- 
boratories, disinfectants, 950 South Dickinson 
street, Madison, Wis. 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, Flood Blidg., San 
Francisco. Reported to be planning a newspa- 
per campaign for California Health Company, 


“Zed”? Cookies, San Francisco. 
Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Reported to be planning an 


advertising campaign in Southern newspapers 
for Van Antwerp Drug Corporation, ‘‘Soothe 
Skin Powder,’ Mobile, Ala. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis. Reported will make up list of news 
papers in September for Goodform Manufac- 
turing Company, Abdominal Supports, 1110 Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Witt K. Cochrane Agency, 30 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Reported will make up 
newspaper list during September for Enoz 
Chemical Company, ‘‘Enoz” and ‘‘Vico” moth 
powder, 705 North Wells street, Chicago. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Handling the following accounts: Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, Cudahy, 
Wis., and Scolding Lock Hairpin Company, 
Appleton, Wis. Using 672 lines, once for 
Oldfield Tire Company. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers in selected sections for 
Brevard Light Company (Anderson Sales Com- 
pany), Lighting System, St. Louis., 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York City. Reported will make up newspaper 
list in September for Kenyon & Thomas, “Dr. 
Hale’s Household Ointment,’ Adams, N. Y. 
Will make up lists in September for the Gene- 
see Pure Food Company, Le Roy, N. Y 

Dorland Advertising Agency, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Using 60 and 30 inches, 
4 times in September for Tuxedo Tobacco, 

A. E. Dupell Advertising Agency, 752 Ful- 
ton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Placing account 
for Dr. Charles Flesh Food Company, 752 Ful- 


ton street, Brooklyn, Ys 
George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making contracts and placing 


schedules with newspapers in various sections 
for A. Allen Company, hosiery, Kenosha, Wis. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making yearly contracts for 
Graham Bros.’ Soap. Making 7,000-line con- 
tracts for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
Making 5,000-line contracts for Barbasol Ccm- 
pany. Will make up list for Reserve Remedy 
Company, Cleveland, ‘“‘Musterole.” Making 5,- 
000-line contracts for Fairfield & Co., ‘‘Cleero.” 

Essex Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Places account direct and usually makes up 
list in Fall. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Reports will start news- 
paber campaign for Cushman’s Sons, Inc., bak- 
ers, New York. 

Richard A. Foley Agency, Terminal Bildg., 
Philadelphia. Sending out 24 schedules for 24- 
time orders to start in November for William 
H. Luden’s Cough Drops. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making yearly contracts with 
farm papers for Fouke Fur Company. 

A. O. Goodwin, Inc., 19 West 44th street, 
New York and Central National Bank Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. Reported to be planning an 
advertising campaign for the Owl Head Light 
Screen Company, Norfolk, Va. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Reported to be 
preparing newspaper campaign for Duz Com- 
pany, Inc., “Duz”’ washing powder, 799 Green- 
wich street, New York and Miller Refining 


” 


Company, ‘“‘Miller’s Prepared Chocolate,” New 
York. 

Grandin, Dorrance, Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 
32nd street, New York. Making yearly con- 
tracts for the Studebaker Corporation. 

F. A. Gray Advertising Company, Gray 
Bldg., Kansas City. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts for Marathon Tire Company. 


Guenther-Bradford & Co., Inc, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Making 2,800-line 
contracts for George H. Mayr. 


Gundlach Advertising Company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using 28 lines, 6 
times for Heineman Brothers. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New Yerk. Making contracts and sending out 
schedules for the Whistle Company of America. 


Hanly Agency, 6 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Has obtained account of General Box 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Hewitt, Gannon & Co., 52 Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, New York. Reported will extend news- 
paper campaign in the New York district for 
J. Stern’s Sons, ‘“Insectago’’ and “‘Red Top,” 
301 East 94th street, New York. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Handling account for 
Re rey Motor Car Company, Buffalo, 
Hill-Winston Company, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Will make up lists in November 
for the H. Black Company, Cleveland. 


E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing copy with news- 
papers in yarious sections for L. E. Waterman 
Company, ‘‘Ideal Fountain Pens,’’ 191 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Hoyt’s Service, Hanna Bldg., Cleveland. 
Placing accounts for Reznor Manufacturing 
Company, Mercer, Pa., Beaut Laboratories, 
Cleveland; Marshall-Gerken Company, Toledo, 
manufacturer of radio accessories. 
Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medicine, 156 
William street, New York. Placing account 
direct and making up newspaper list. 


Johnson-Dallis Company, Greenfield Bldg; 
Atlanta. Making 10,000-line contracts for the 
Southern Railroad Company. 


Johnson-Read & Co., 202 South State street, 

Chicago. Reported will make up list of news: 
papers in September for Phillipsborn, Inc., 
clothing, 501 South Paulina street, Chicago. 
Wylie B. Jones Agency, 107 Chenango 
street. Binghamton, N. Y. Making 2,800-line 
contracts for Norma. 

Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists in 
peptanber for C. E. Whitten & Son, Bridgman, 
Mich, 

Lees Company, Inc., Sloan Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for Warren Refining & Chemical 
Company, ‘‘Warco”’ Motor Oil, Cleveland, and 
291 East 137th street, New York. 

H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 4th 
avenue, New York. Renewing some newspaper 
contracts for Swansdown Knitting Company, 
349 Broadway, New York. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Reported will make up list of newspapers for 
C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Company, ‘‘Pat- 
A-Cake,”’ Baltimore, Md. 

Lyddon & Hanford, 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York, Placing account for United Motor 
Products Company, “United Highway Special” 
auto truck, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Theodore F. MacManus, 82 Hancock ave- 
nue, East, Detroit. Making 1,000-line contracts 
fer Hupp Motor Car Corporation. Making 
2,800-line contracts for Maxwell-Chalmers. 


Magin-Robinson Company, Lincoln Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. Making 500-line contracts for 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company. 


Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Agency, 215 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Orders and con- 
Sis going out in Texas on the Premier Sup- 
ply. 


O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Placing orders with 
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some Middle West newspapers -for Haskins 
Brothers & Co., ‘‘Petrolene’’ laundry soap, 


Sioux City, Iowa. 

McJunkin Advertising Agency, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Have secured the 
account of the H. D. Saal Company, Chicago 


(Saal Oil Shooter). 


Homer McKee Company, Kahn Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Reported will use newspapers 
to back up local distributors for Real Silk Hos- 
iery Mills, Indianapclis, Ind. 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Making yearly contracts with 
farm papers for Products of Standard Milling 
Company. 

Merrill, Price & Co., Wrigley Bidg., Chi- 
cago. Making 1,009-line contracts with news- 
papers for French Battery and Carbon Com- 
pany, flashlights, Madison, Wis. 

Paul Moffett Company, 303 Old _ Cassily 
Block, Canton, Ohio. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Gordon Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Making yearly contracts for 
Potter Drug & Chemical Company. 

Mumm-Romer Company, 314 East Broad 
street, Columbus, Ohio. Reported will make 
up list of farm papers in September for Roder- 
ick Lean Manufacturing Company, farm im- 
plements, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mutual Service Corporation, 140 Cedar 
street, New York. Reported to be planning 
campaign for Michico, Inc., Michigan Grape 
Growers’ Association. 

P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Brom- 
field street, Boston. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, hardware, New Britain, Conn. 


Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for the Franklin Automobile Company. 


Harry D. Phillips, 19 West 34th: street, 
New York. Handling account for J. A. Migel, 
Inc., ‘Moon Glo,” “Migel,” ‘Pieretts’ and 
“Tally Ho” silks. 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Have secured acount of 
the Jones Dairy Farm. Campaign being 
planned to advertise ‘‘Jones Meat Products.” 
Sending out orders and contracts on the Port- 
land Cement Association. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
the R. & G. Corset Company. 


Redfield Advertising Agency, 33 West 34th 
street, New York. Making 2,000-line contracts 
for American Lead Pencils. 


Frank Seaman Company, 470 4th avenue, 
New York. Will make up lists in the Fall 
for the Mint Products Company, Port Chester, 
N. Y., “‘Life Savers.””’ Making 1,500-line con- 
tract for E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. Re- 
perted will make up lists of farm papers in 
September for Joseph & Feiss Company, 


“Clothcraft” clothes, 2149 West 53rd streej 
Cleveland. | 
Russell M. Seeds Company, 330 Universit; 
square, Indianapolis. Reported will eu 
list of newspapers in September for Milk 
Emulsion Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Seh] Advertising Agency, 139 North Clar 
street, Chicago. Orders and contracts going ov 
generally on Calumet Baking Powder Con 
pany. 

J. William, Sheets, Inc., Central Bldg., Se 
attle, Wash. Placing readers with newspa 
pers in selected sections for Golden Glint Shan 
poo, 

Snitzler-Warner | Company, 225 ~— Nort! 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Making 2,800-lin 
contracts for the Glidden Nut Butter €) 
Making 5,000-line contracts for R. L. Watkin; 


Stack Advertising Agency, 29 East Madi 
son street, Chicago. Sending out general 0) 
ders and contracts on Swift & Co. 


Stalker Advertising Agency, Nasby Bldg 
Toledo, Ohio. Reported will make up: list ¢ 
farm papers in September for Rowe Sanitar 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madiso, 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with new 
papers that have rotogravure sections fo 
Fleischmann Company, yeast, 701 Washingto 
street, New York. Making 500-line contract 
for Andrew Jergens Company. s 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 Eas 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Making 5,00( 
line contracts for Horlick’s Malted Milk, Ri 
cine, Wis. 

Tracy-Parry Company, LaFayette Bldg, 
Philadelphia. Making 5,000-line contracts fo 
the International Proprietaries, Inc. 

United States Advertising Corporation, 14] 
Madison, avenue, Toledo. Renewing som 
newspaper contracts for Willys Overland Mi 
tor Car Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 37 West Va 
Buren street, Chicago. Will make up list ff 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria. 

Wales Advertising Agency, 141 West 36t 
street, New York. Making 3,000-line contrac} 
ist the Crown Corset Company. 

Wales Advertising Agency, 141 West 36t 
street, New York. Making 2,000-line contrac 
for Anderson Motor Company, Rock Hill, S. ( 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 6 Nort 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will make 1 
lists in September for the Baker-Vawter Con 
pany, Benton. Harbor, Mich. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michiga 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to be handling a 
ecunt for Cornell Wood Products Compan; 
wall board, Chicago. 

Williams & Cunnyngham Agency, 6 Nort 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing orders @ 
Lambert Pharmical Company. 

Williams & Saylor, 450 4th avenue, Ne 
York. Making 5,000-line yearly contracts ft 
the Sun River Company. 
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HE’S ONLY A NEWSPAPER MAN, WHAT 
DOES HE KNOW OF BUSINESS! 


Analysis of an Oft-Repeated 


paper Work Combines Every Element of Manufacturing 
and a Knowledge of Human Nature Besides 


By JOHN 


TX a recent election nearby New York 

City, a personally respected newspaper 
man was nominated for a municipal of- 
fice in which, if elected, he would have to 
do with the fiscal and other business of 
that municipality. Immediately he was 
nominated, his opponent, a successful 
merchant, declared that the other nominee 
was “only a newspaper man. What did 
he know of business?” 

Hearing this declaration in a campaign 
meeting, | asked the newspaper man, af- 
ter the close of the meeting, these ques- 
‘ions : 

“What is your function in newspaper 
work? Have you succeeded in your busi- 
ness? How long have you conducted 
tifa 

“For twenty years,” he replied, “I have 
yeen the publisher of my daily newspaper 
n this city. I have made it a profitable 
foncern. I have paid every obligation. 

have never had a note go to protest. 
ly credit is good at the banke end with 
he supply houses.” 

| It led me to some mental speculation 
s to this: What is a successful news- 
japer publisher? What is his business, 
vhen you take it to pieces and look at 
ae several parts? Is it justified, after 
tat process of analysis, to assert: 

That the successful daily newspaper pub- 
sher is competent to claim classification 
mong the men who speak with authority 
n national business affairs, on the basis 
f his experiences in his own business? 

And, talking with various men high 
p in the daily newspaper publishing 
orld, these were the conclusions: 

I. The successful daily newspaper pub- 
sher is a manufacturer, with all of the 
‘oblems that face any other manufac- 
\rer, and some that are peculiar to the 
iblishing business. 

Il, He is compelled to possess a sense 
{ literary values, in order properly to 
ipervise the editorial department, 

Ill. He is and must be always a cor- 
ct judge of the state of the public 
ind, for upon that fluxing and flowing 
id mercurial thing his very business 
¢istence depends. 

He is and must be, according to 
Is conceptions, a servant of the public 
fod; for, unless he convince and freshen 
fat conviction every day, in the minds 
( a given portion of the newspaper 
lading public, that he is conserving the 
tblic good, he will lose his following 
ad his business will die the death. 

V. He is a salesman who must find 
i; clientele among the millions of mental 
Tictions and opinions and prejudices and 
Pruliarities of the people at large. 

He is, above all, day by day, the 
edlorer of an unknown sea, the traveler 
4Oss an unknown land, the analyzer of 
a:or-relation of social forces which are 
Jombination of a trillion of the minutiz 
{humanity’s. component elements. 

711. He must be a diplomat, a states- 
™n, an economist, patient but iron-rigid 
Tr determination, Courageous yet not 
)jstering, and persistent to a degree— 
i¢ never may he lessen the intensity of 
1; endeavor, the price of his success, no 
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Public Assertion Shows News- 


One of the striking 
characteristics of 
West Virginia cities 


is the newness of everything. They are not 
made over cities. They arenew. No recon- 
struction—rather construction. New build- 
ings—new stores—new hotels—new pave- 
ments—new homes—and everything up to 
the last minute in up to dateness. 


LATHROP 


less than that of liberty, being “eternal 
vigilance.” 

VIII. And, above all else, the success- 
ful newspaper publisher, who through a 
cycle of years carries on with undimin- 
ished force and readjustment to the 
changing conditions, must be a man of 
vision—peering far into the future, sens- 
ing with keen intuition that which is to 
be, socially, politically, economically and 
from the standpoint of the patriot, 


A Manufacturer? Each 24 hours, he 
utilizes tons of newsprint paper, bought 
in a changing market, which must be 
transported by rail or water, trucked 
through the streets, and arrive at the 
printing plant in just those quantities and 
at just those hours when they are needed 
—for he cannot store his paper supplies in 
a warehouse as may most other manu- 
facturers. 

—He must bring this newsprint to his 
plant, accompanied by an adequate supply 
of inks, black and ‘colored, which also 
must be bought in a changing market and 
be subject as to quality and time of de- 
livery to all the vicissitudes of his own 
and the other manufacturers’ troubles. 

He must possess and maintain and op- 
erate a most expensive factory, into which 
every factor enters which makes up the 
operations of other manufacturers. This 
plant must be up-to-date, and maintained 
in that state of efficiency which will in- 
sure evenness of production—for time, 
tide and press-time wait on no man. 

He must deal with labor in practically 
every branch—pressmen, machinists, com- 
positors, stereotypers, electrotypers, en- 
gineers, firemen, paper handlers, engray- 
ers, mailers, drivers of trucks, bookkeep- 
ers, clerks, collectors and a dozen other 
kinds. 

A salesman? He must sell every day 
on short time orders thousands and thou- 
sands of individual pieces of his prod- 
uct. He must get the product to his 
customers with such speed as no othe 
manufacturer-salesman must attain. He 
must collect for his product from thou- 
sands of customers—agents and subscrib- 
ers and the fleeting buyer on the street 
and in the public place. 

But he sells more than the finished 
manufactured material product. For the 
newspaper publisher is a salesman of ad- 
vertising space, which he must fit as to 
price to the cost of production and the 
ability of the other business man to pay. 
To do this, he must maintain a staff of 
keen, expert, efficient solicitors and “ad” 
writers, with such a man over them as 
is competent to judge as to what kind 
and how much of advertising space a 
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This is particularly noticeable to one who 
is accustomed to seeing remodeled things. 


It is typical of West Virginia. Everything 
must be modern. 


Such a territory is a good territory to sell 
modern merchandise in. 


These West Virginia daily newspapers 
are reaching the modern thinking people in 
this splendid territory. 


Use them to put your goods where they 
will sell. 
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THE INKY WAY | 


IFFUSION of knowledge and intelligence 

amongst the people was the primary purpos) 

of the Congress in making provision for | 
postage rate for newspapers and periodicals of || 
penny a. pound, That this policy was perfectl 
sound has been demonstrated in many ways. In) 
deed, the high average of intelligence of ou! 
people is due to their ability to secure meces 
sary and helpful information at a price they coul. 
afford to pay for it and to the wisdom of the found 
ing fathers of the Republic who gave us freedor 
of the press, religious liberty and compulsory educ 
tion, But who could have imagined the tremendot 
development of the art of printing? Who could hay 
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| RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR Ry ACES | \\ 
Varies union labor received its biggest set- \ ee x ra 


back in England last month when the New- 
castle Police Court gave judgment for twenty- 
five shillings agreed damages and costs against each 
of the ninety-seven members of the Typographical 
Association of Great Britain, who were defendants 
in an action brought by the Newcastle Chronicle, 
Limited, and the Mail and Leader, Limited, both AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
morning and evening papers published in Newcastle- Compitep By CHARLES W. MILLER 
on-Tyne, Northumberland County, England, a city Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 
of about a quarter of a million population. . hese i 
The decision is so seriously regarded by union SING unto the Lord a new song; sing 
labor that Mr. Robert Smillie, one of the real great unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing unto 
labor leaders of Great Britain, is urging the labor pe ae ie i? ished Coy His 
movement to support the printers and carr the case salvation from day to day. Let the heavens re- 3 : ° | 
to ie High Cort! for Nhe issue solved is vital joice, and let the earth be glad; let the sea Sade a ie Rey k of inte ee ant 
We heir eanse: roar, and the fulness thereof. Let the field be market place of the nation would develop be = 
Briefly, the printers took advantage of a clause in joyful, and all that is therein: then shall all C4 es through the a hes a ink 1 
their contract with the publishers for an appeal to the trees of the wood rejoice Before the Lord: ee Re ave Ne pas a i as re | 
the Industrial Court on the question of wages. The for He cometh to judge the earth: He shall lsh webiste re pti 7 § = a Fr: | 
Court, contrary to expectations, reduced wages. The judge the world with righteousness, and the poe ae periodicals, books, class, trade a ys nici 
people with His truth.—(Ps. xevi:1-2, 11-13). journa s, printed matter and stationery of a sort 
This is what the Inky Way means to the people as 


printers left employment without proper notice—in 
rw joi cs of the vacationists. The ; ie pi 
other words, joined the ranks of the vacation1 whole. Or if you, prefer tle ameaaamal nell 


court holds that they had no legal right to do this 1 ye 
Je way. Let us say that the per capita publicity 1) 
and gave agreed damages and costs against each HELPFUL SERVICE of am and has wae a oe pete fi $1 


Z olding ; we bound by the P , : 
defendant, holding that they were bou Z iL ae value of the added service feature in last This small investment returns a handsome rate (| 


national agreement. emer : : : : ; | 
: ue week’s issue of Eprtor & PuBLISHER, in which interest to the people in a multitude of ways that a) 

stions SS al reat Britain , : that al 
The questions at issue on appeal 1m G at once altogether obvious. But at $15 per hea. 
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the population, circulations, rates and lineage of 


cs ance a adjudicated 347 newspapers were visualized, has been at once ap- the summ invested in the Tnky Way will this 96) 
States Supreme Court in the case of the Wutted preciated by the space buyers in whose interest it was aggregate the enormous total of more than one at} 
Mine Workers of America vs. Coronado Coal primarily prepared. It associates for the first time a half billions of dollars. ; ; 
gna in one compilation the known factors that the space Roughly, newspapers will Teceive approximate 
That elebined decision is not generally under- buyer weighs and evaluates, giving him a close-up, $6 of the $15 or, more than six hundred millions | 
ad; Contrary to general opinion ‘it does not deal quick service view of the cost of a newspaper cam- dollars. Book, stationery and job printing shops W| 
7 death blow to unionism. It does not directly or paign in any or all of the cities listed and an appre- also’ receive $6 of the $15 or more than Six hundr 
indirectly prohibit strikes. It does not hold the ciation of the service he will obtain through the use millions of dollars, whilst magazines, peri | 
} unions responsible for all damages caused by strikes. of the newspapers’ advertising space. It makes it medical, technical and trade papers will (Ca 4 
But what does it accomplish, you ask? Does it hold possible also for the space buyer to devote more of proximately $3 or over three hundred millions | 
the unions liable only when strikes are accompanied his time to the weighing of those intangible qualities dollars. “a 

by acts of violertce? Are any restrictions placed of ee Sy oles its ee that ped to be 
upon the right of the union to bring about strikes, ont he and caretully appraised 11 one would secure 
to enforce the demands of its members as to wages, 0 per cent return on his newspaper investment. — UNERAL services of Lord Northcliffe in Wes 
hours or working conditions, and if so, to what “* The value of the feature to newspaper executives minster Abbey and the scenes in and aroul 
the ancient cathedral are fully described ) 


extent? Generally speaking, the decision does not for comparative analysis and contrasts is apparent. 
4 A study of the figures discloses to what extent com- pages 12, 13 and 14 of the London Times of Hat 


answer these questions, but it does give added force SY HneS) : 

and impetus to the “rule of reason” enunciated by Ce ne controlling in the ates of rates and the August 18th, that has just been received at t 

the late Chief Justice White and it opens wide the policies of publishers with respect to their esteemed offices of Epiror & PusiisHER. Page 12 is giv 

doors of all of our Federal Courts to suits against contemporaries. : over to pictures of the funeral cortege, notables { 
We are grateful for the words of praise that have tending the services, and of the multitudes Ol 


uni ‘n all cases where, by reason of the : ; sO ; 
Li Caleta 4 reached us this week in appreciation of the service ple at different points in the city paying a. strikl 


FUNERAL OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE ~ 


statute involved or diversity of citizenship, the Fed- l ne 
eral Courts have jurisdiction. It does mean that the Eprtor & PUBLISHER is performing and would re- tribute to his memory by their attitude of reverer 

unions are amenable to the law just as employers spectfully request suggestions that our clientele may and respect. Pages 13 and 14 are devoted to 

and citizens are amenable to the law. It does mean have to offer as to how we may make the next com- editorial appreciation of his hold upon his pub 

! that they must answer to the law. It does mean pilation of that character scheduled for the Year and their admiration of him as well as a charet’ 
that they are not above the law but on the con- Book to be issued at end of January, even more drawing of the scene in the abbey, a story of t 
trary, subject to the law and must be law abiding. helpful and serviceable. services and a description of the scenes Simm 

It is also probable that some of the State Courts route of seven miles to the cemetery through a pr 

AMERICAN JAPAN EDITION tically unbroken avenue of reverent spectators, — 


influenced by the soundness of this new social policy 


will reach a similar conclusion. 
The net result of it will be, let us hope, that labor 


MERICAN-JAPAN Edition of the Japan Adver- As early as eight o’clock in the morning, the 
A tiser, B. W. Fleisher’s daily newspaper issued es people gathered at the doors of the 
abbey. 


i. 
an iat 


unions, finding responsibility is no longer optional in Tokyo in English on the occasion of the . , ‘ 
and cannot be escaped by remaining unincorporated, visit to Tokyo of Secretary Denby’s party, is a It is said to have been the largest crowd | 
will seek the advantages of incorporation for much notable contribution to American-Japanese friend- seen in and around the cathedral—even larger ™ 

the war ceremonials. The list of senders of Ho}! 


the same reasons that business men incorporate. A ship and, as a bit of newspaper making, is superb. 
sharp line of distinction will then be drawn between Attractively embellished with all of the latest art 
for benevolent purposes and funds layout treatment of 120-line screen cuts, printed on 

POSTAL ESTABLISHMENT 


gifts occupied a column and a half in the BB 


union funds 

raised for strikes, and the two funds will not be super-calendered paper with a cover in colors, red, 

transferable. Unions’ responsibility for the conduct white and blue, it would do credit to any American HE latest available information regardin 
of their strikes being determined, they will closely printshop. But the achievement grows in importance Af postal establishment reveals that 252,756 

supervise and control them, The more responsible as one considers that the composition was by native are regularly employed and 80,485 perso 
unions, and particularly the national organizations Japanese under American editorial direction. indirectly connected with the business of mai 
with large incomes and accumulated funds which The edition consists of 34 pages with 12 pages of tribution. 

are dependent on continued existence to preserve their paid advertising and 8 pages of pictures. Among the There are 51,948 postmasters of all grad 


prestige, will be obliged to exercise great care 1n the contributors of special signed articles were the Sec- follows: First class, 834; second class, 2,808; 
selection of officers to conduct their activities. retaries of State and the Navy, the American Am- class, 10,407; fourth class, 37,899. The as 
That is the virtue of responsibility and it may lead bassador, Judge Elbert H. Gary and Viscounts Kato postmasters number 2,730; clerks, 56,118; cit 
to the development of a better unionism. and Shibusawa. village carriers, 40,591; post office inspectors 
Among the American advertisers were Standard substitute clerks, 11,283; substitute carriers, 1 
ULY advertising statistics for 124 newspapers in Oil, Ford Motor Company and_ the Philadelphia special delivery messengers, 3,500; railway 

98 cities tell of a 5.9 per cent gain over last year. Public Ledger; the latter’s page advertisement stated clerks, 19,659; substitute R. P. O. clerks, 2,419 
heir 1921 totals for the that the circulation of the Public Ledger had in- mail employees, 345; rural carriers, 44,086; mo 


——_—__ 


n0 


Only four cities fell behind t I 

month. This is a decisive indication that the busi- creased in nine years from 45,000 to 260,000 copies. vehicle employees, 3,177; mail messengers, 1 

ness trend is upward and that autumn demands for Epitor & PUBLISHER congratulates most heartily star route contractors, 10,766; steam boat contre 

newsprint will foster a runaway market unless waste Mr. Fleisher and the staff of the Japan Advertiser 273, and post office department proper at Washing§ 
upon this noteworthy accomplishment. 1,917. 


of paper is stopped from now on, 


PERSONAL 


OBERT. R. McCORMICK, 

‘editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
vho has returned to Quebec from an in- 
pection trip of the Tribune’s timber 
imits on the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, 
nnounces that he intends going through 
> Chicago by airplane. 

Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher of the 
‘rooklyn Daily Eagle, New York State’s 
elegate to the Brazilian Centennial, and 
ne party of Brooklyn Daily Eagle tour- 
its, after spending a week in Buenos 
yres, has gone to Montevideo, Uru- 
ay. 
| Dean Walter Williams and Frank L. 
fartin of the University of Missouri 
chool of Journalism have collaborated 
_ the preparation of a new book, “The 
ractice of Journalism,” just published 
+ the Missouri Book Company at Co- 
imbia, Mo. 

Maj. Frank Knox, editor of the Man- 
(ester (N. H.) Union, was: recently 
acted president of the New Hampshire 
‘eterans’ Association at its annual meet- 
iz. 

William C. Reick, publisher of the New 
rk Journal of Commerce, is in San 
Jancisco on his first visit to the Pacific 
«ast. 


Maj. C. E. Whipple, manager of the 
lhgerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail. is at 
t: citizens’ military camp at Camp 
lzade. 


George V. Sheridan, former publisher 
othe Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun, 
h; been elected executive director of the 
Cio State Council of Retail Merchants. 


d. C. Adler, publisher of the Chatta- 
mga Times and brother-in-law of 
folph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
Yrk Times, has recently been in the 
Feific Northwest, returning to his home 
v| California. 


Pierce C. Starr, head of the Starr Ser- 
ve Corps, sailed recently to consult with 
Lidon newspaper proprietors and pub- 
livers. 

al Peter, editor of the Omaha Trib- 
m, and Mrs. Peter, have returned after 
ree months spent traveling in Europe. 
Dey attended the Passion Play at Ober- 
imergau. 

| 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
FRANK SARTWELL of the Wash- 


ington Post, who was seriously in- 
wd July 2 in an automobile accident 
er Frederick, Md., while attempting to 
wtake President Harding’s party en 
ote to Gettysburg, has virtually re- 
cered. He still uses. a cane, but his 
aieness will not prove permanent. 


‘ley W. Weaver, formerly editor of 
nh Sedgwick (Kan.) Pantagraph, but 
emtly a reporter on the Kansas City 
it, has been made secretary of the 
linni association of the Kansas State 
iicultural College, succeeding Cliff J. 
fg who returns to the Topeka State 
“ital, 


-/ilson Hicks, of the Kansas City Star 
2, has resigned and will sail for Sidney 
IW. S. about the middle of September 
> 0in his brother, John W. Hicks, ites 
tralian managing director of the 
#10us Players-Lasky Film Corporation, 


|. W. Durham, managing editor of the 
pkane Spokesman-Review, spoke re- 
ily before the Intermediate Rate As- 
ation at Salt Lake City. 


‘lis Holums, city editor of the Jack- 
Mille Metropolis prior to its sale and 
Mige of name to the Journal, has be- 
ie State editor of the Miami (Fla.) 
ald, succeeding J. C. Baskerville, who 
{joined the staff of the Knoxville 
Tin.) Sentinel as telegraph editor. 

4 J. West is the new editor of the 
idsor (Ont.) Telegram. 

tomas Fay has resigned as_ police 
lt reporter for the Springfield (Ohio) 
ay News and has returned to New 
‘ans. 
Miss Frances C. Boardman will return 
ne St. Paul Daily News Oct. 1 to 
$e drama criticism after a year spent 
e Denver Express. 


co- 


Sheritian'- A: Cuneo,‘ thief of the pub- 
licity department, Prohibition Unit, In- 
ternal Revenue,-expects his book, “From 
a -biography of 
President Harding, will be published by 


Printer. to. President,” 


Dorrancé & Co., Philadelphia, shortly, 


Percival F. H. Winner, formerly of the 
staff of the Paris Evening Telegram, has 
returned to New York, where he was 
newspaper work before 


born and did 
going abroad. 


Arthur E, Payne has resigned from 
a the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Morning Post, to join the 


the editorial staff of 


Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica. 


Ed Burns, who was a Chicago Tribune 
artist before the war, has rejoined the 


staff as a reporter. He was formerly 
on the old Chicago Herald. 


Miss Mary McGoorty, daughter of 
Judge McGoorty of Chicago, is a new 
reporter on the Chicago Daily Journal. 

John Steger, former copy boy for the 
Chicago Tribune, is now a photographer 
in that paper’s photo-bureau. 

Lawrence Eastman of the copy and 
art service section of the Chicago Trib- 
une recently became the father of a baby 
girl, his second daughter. 


William Stuart Hill, who formerly 
covered the Court House and politics for 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald, is now with 
the advertising department of the paper. 


C. H. Johnson has been promoted to 
morning asistant city editor of the De- 
troit Times. 

Horace F. Wulf, a reporter on the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, has been 
named a delegate to the Iowa State 
convention of the American Legion. 


J. E. O’Phelan, formerly sports editor 
of the Regina (Sask.) Leader, has 
joined the copy desk force of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 

Marvin Ferree, formerly of the Mil- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin, is reading 
copy for the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Cecil Lamont has left the Winnipeg 
Free Press to read copy on the St. Paul 
Dispatch, 

Richard N. Heath, for five years a 
reporter for the Detroit Free Press, has 
resigned to become advertising manager 
of the “Square Deal” Miller jewelry 
store, Detroit. 

Olaf A. Olsson, district man on the 
staff of the Lynn (Mass.) Item, and 
Miss Mildred G. Cochran have an- 
nounced their engagement, 


W. T. Stott, for many years in charge 
of Sunday features on the San Francisco 
Examiner, has left newspaper work to 
be head of publicity work for the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 


Leroy F. Hennessy, for many years on 
the staff of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, has resigned to go with a Chicago 
picture studio. 

Marvin Walker, formerly with the 
Tampa Tribune, has returned to the staff. 


Frank Hale, formerly managing editor 
of the now defunct Winter Park Florida 
Post and lately of the staff of the Tampa 
Tribune, is now on the Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Times-Record. 


Thomas R, Darden, of the Washing- 
ton staff of the New York World, left 
the capital Friday for Prescott, Ariz., 
where he will enter a veteran’s hospital 
for treatment. He commanded one of 
the first American tank squadrons to go 
into action in the war, was severely 
gassed and has never fully recovered. 


David F. Perkins, former Portland 
(Me.) newspaper man, has been ap- 
pointed exploitation director of the Black 
chain of theatres in New England. 

Daniel E. Cushing, formerly of the 
Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star, is 
now with the Toronto Financial Post. 

George Leaker, formerly Windsor re- 
porter for the Detroit Times, has joined 
the Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 

J. J. MacLellan, formerly of the Lon- 
don (Ont.) Advertiser, has joined the 
Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 

Kenneth M. Olson, of the Milwaukee 
Journal promotion department, has been 
appointed managing editor of the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital City Times. 

William Cuddy, who has been writing 
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W E, BOWMAN, for the past two 


years Washington correspond- 
ent for the Detroit Journal, Newark 


Star-Eagle and 
Toledo Blade, 
will go to New- 
ark September 
18 as managing 
editomenof the 
Stan - Bagle. 
Bowman was 
born in Hartford 
City, Ind. and 
began newspaper 
work in his home 
town after leav- 
ing school. In 
1914-1915 he was 
temporarily out 
of journalism, be- 
ing engaged in 
publicity work for the Indiana Repub- 
lican State Committee. 

In 1916 he went to the Detroit Journal 
as a copy reader, and later became tele- 
graph editor and news editor. He shifted 
into editorial writing and after a year 
was sent to Washington to take charge 
of a bureau maintained in the capital by 
the papers owned by N. C. Wright, H. 
S. Talmadge and their associates. Bow- 
man is 33 years old and has two small 
daughters. He will succeed John P. 
Coakley in Newark, and Coakley will go 
to Washington. 


W. E. Bowman 


“The Poor Cuss” motor-tour articles for 
the Milwaukee Journal, is resigning to 
enter the advertising field. 

Henry C. Dennis of the Milwaukee 
Journal copy desk, is now manager of 
the New Richmond (Wis.) News and 
Republican Voice, a semi-weekly. 

Harold Linden, staff man of the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune, has been 
placed in charge of publicity for the 
Greater Johnstown Industrial Exposition, 
which will be held in October. 


Fred A. Cummings, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
editorial staff, the Lynn Item, and the 
Haverhill Gazette, and more recently 
with the Eastern Massachusetts Railway, 
has been admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar. 


Dan J. Duval, sports editor of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star has 
returned from the school of coaching, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
where he took an intensive course in foot. 
ball, baseball and basketball as well as 
track. 

Bruce Cole, managing editor of the 
Ames (Iowa) Daily Tribune, has pur- 
chased an interest in the Prophetstown 


- FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


(Hilly): Echo and: is*now: sits. editor and; 
business manager. 

Malcolm MacLean has returiied to the 
night copy desk of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, having sold his interest in the 
La Salle (Ill.) Post and resigned as 
managing editor of that paper. 

Edward Franey, lately of the Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Telegram, has joined the 
night copy desk of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
OSEPH A, SAVADEL, for 25 years 
business manager of the Fourth 

Estate and now a real estate broker at 
Stapleton, S. I., has been appointed pub- 
licity manager for the Staten Island Real 
Estate Board and the Home League of 
Staten Island. 

Ernest K. Meredith, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Iowa City (la.) 
Republican, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Des Moines Capital. 

J. A. E. Evers who has been advertis- 
ing solocitor for Successful Farming, has 
resigned to go into other business in 
Minneapolis. 

Robert Mullaney is a new member of 
the Chicago Tribune’s classified adver- 
tising staff. 

Roy T. Burke, of the publicity division 
of the Thomas A. Edison Company, has 
joined the display staff of the Minneapolis 
Tribune to specialize in advertising pro- 
motion work, 

Earl Lawler of the Minneapolis Daily 
News has joined the display advertising 
staff of the Minneapolis Tribune in charge 
of the real estate department, 

Miss Jacqueline Gilmore, of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
News, has had a story accepted by 
Youth’s Companion, ; 

C. M. Campbell, formerly of the cir- 
culation department of the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s European edition, has joined the 
classified section of the advertising de- 
partment. 

Walter Andrews, city circulation man- 
ager of the Johnstown (Pa.) Ledger, is 
the father of a baby girl. 

Fred D. Fowler, formerly on the 
Denver News-Times, the Kansas City 
Star and the Winnipeg Tribune, has 
been appointed country circulation man- 
ager of the Cleveland Commercial. 


NOTES OF THE NEWS SERVICES 


RA L. JONES who has been head 
of the New Orleans bureau of the 
Associated Press, has been transferred to 
the staff of the Southern Division head- 
quarters in Atlanta. U. L. McCall, for- 
merly of the Kansas City office, is super- 
intendent in charge of this division. 
Frederick Roy Martin, general manager 
of the Associated Press, who has been 


If the little folks learn to 


Ask 


Haskin they will be 


wise when they grow up. 


abroad for some time, has been spending 
this week in Holland and France. 

L. D. Mueller, Associated Press cor- 
respondent at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
transferred to the staff of the Chicago 
office. He has been succeeded by Paul 
R. Mickelson. Mr. Mickelson has been 
ill and Lawrence H. Selz of the Chicago 
office held down the job during his ab- 
sence. Mr. Mickelson has now entirely 
recovered and is back at his post and 
Mr. Selz has returned to the Chicago 
office. 

Walter M. Kinkade of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Associated Press has 
been transferred to Chicago as day coast 
editor. 

R. T. Dozier, formerly of the Omaha 
World-Herald, has joined the Chicago 
staff of the Associated Press. 

Charles Stephenson Smith, head of the 
Berlin bureau of the Associated Press, 
returned to the United States this week 
on the steamship “America” for a sev- 
eral months’ vacation. He is contemplat- 
ing a trip to Canada. 

Frank B. Noyes, president of the As- 
sociated Press, was in New York this 
week en route to Washington for sevral 
days before returning to his summer 
home at Winter Harbor, Me. 

Byron L. Abernathy, Associated Press 
correspondent at Jefferson City, Mo., has 
been transferred to Wichita, Kan., where 
he will be in charge of that office, suc- 
ceeding Kenneth L. Clark, who has been 
transferred to the staff of the Kansas 
City office. 

Thomas D. Root has been sent from 
the Kansas City office of the Associated 
Press to Jefferson City, Mo., where he 
will act as correspondent. His place has 
been filled by Arthur E. Crissey, formerly 
of the Kansas City Star. 

George Barnard, formerly connected 
with the Extension Magazine, is now the 
editor of the picture page which the news 
service of the National Catholic Council 
will commence to send out early in Sep- 
tember. It will have pictures of Catholic 
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every year do 


When a space buyer reads 


reads it for information about 
daily newspapers. 


The fact that the spenders of 
over a hundred million dollars 


AND PUBLISHER regularly 
gives you a convenient, inexpen- 
sive, psychologically correct 
medium in which to tell your 
story, and have it get to the 
right people at the right time. 


interest gathered from’ allover the wérld 
by the council’s staff correspondents. 

Arthur J. Richey of the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association bureau, in Cleve- 
land is in the New York office in the 
absence of Frank J. Ryan, whose wife is 
seriously ill. 


MARRIED 


MAJOR JULIUS OCHS “ADLER, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
New York Times and a son of Harry 
Adler, publisher of the Chattanooga 
Times, and Mrs. Barbara Stettheimer 
were married in San Francisco, August 
27. Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, also of the New York Times, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Adler were among 
the out-of-town guests at the wedding. 
Major and Mrs. Adler are sailing Sept. 
2 for a wedding trip in Europe. 

Miss Evelyn Obera Hester, society 
editor of the Boulder (Colo.) News- 
Herald, and Wallace H. Rawles of the 
Boulder Camera, were married Aug. 20. 

Edward J. Stewart, of the business of- 
fice of the New York Times, was mar- 
ried August 30 to Miss Madeline Mur- 
dock of Burlington, Vt. 

Miss Marie Rose Langbein, secretary 
to the manager of the New York Evening 
Telegram and Charles Conrad Crosby, 
manager of the Telegram’s Harlem of- 
fice were married last week in the 
Adirondacks, where they were spending 
their vacation. 

Albert DeLorme, formerly of the Fitch- 
burg Daily News but now on the Wor- 
cester Telegram, and Miss Yvonne De- 
Bonyille were married recently. 

Robert J. Johnston, of the Duluth 
News Tribune display advertising staff, 
and Miss Margaret Underwood were 
married there August 24. 

Warren J. Hoover, deaf mute printer 
on the Xenia (Ohio) Herald, and Miss 
Odessa M. Holden, of Columbus, also a 
deaf mute, were married Aug. 27. The 
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sign language was used in the marriage 
ceremony. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


PRANK W. ATHERTON has been 
appointed account manager and 
supervisor of all art work layout and 
typography of the Seelye & Brown Ad- 
vertising Company, Detroit. 

R. H. Hyman, for seven years in 
charge of the merchandising department 
of the Cole Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed director of advertising 
of the Stutz Motor ‘Car Company of 
America, Inc. 


‘Marcus F. Weinberg, vice-president of 
the Hicks Advertising Agency of New 
York, is in Denver, Col., visiting his 
parents. His daughter, Miss Mascha, 
will join him here, later on going to 
Italy to complete her music studies. 

V. E. Kirven, for five years advertis- 
ing manager of the Duff & Kepp store, 
Kansas City, Mo., has resigned to become 
director of publicity and sales manager 
for the Texon Oil and Land Company, 
New York. 


R. W. Emerson, for seven years a 
member of the staff of the Chicago Trib- 
une, has been made vice-president and 
sales manager of the American Chamber 
of Economics, with offices at 30 Irving 
place, New York. During the war he 
was chief of the division of publications, 


4 

the war loan organization, the Treagiey 
Department. Later he was assistant di. 
rector of the Bureau of War Risk In. 
surance. For the past year Mr. Emersor 
has been vice-president of the Willarc 
M. Kiplinger Agency, Washington, D. C 

J. Carl Zachow, formerly of the Za 
chow Advertising Agency, Kansas City 
but recently of the W. B. Finney Adyver | 
tising Company, has opened a new offic, 
for the company in Wichita, Kan., in th 
First National Bank Building. 

J. E. Lillis, formerly sales manager 9 
the radio division of the Reynolds Sprin, 
Company, Jackson, Mich., has been ap) 
pointed advertising manager and directo. 
of sales promotion of the Jackson Corse 
Company, of the same city. 

The Sacks Company, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency, has opened a 
Atlanta office in the Georgia Saving! 
Bank Building. Charles J. Kelley ha! 
been appointed manager of this Souther 
branch. 

The Direct Advertising Corporatio’ 
Indianapolis, has been placed in the han¢| 
of a receiver because when B. G, Salt; 
gaber, the treasurer, committed suicid) 
the books were found to be in a very ut| 
settled condition. An audit of the bool 
has been ordered by the court. 

Frederick Haase, recently with Nelsa| 
Chesman & Co., has opened his ow! 
service agency in the Bush Termin) 
Sales Building, New York. 
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HeCalls It Mob Insitanela 


No paper in the country has paid more attention — 
to church advertising than The Oakland Tribune. | 
Special editions of sixteen pages or more with church - | 
news and ads are not infrequent. | 


The man responsible for this says he looks on 
church advertising as mob insurance, panic insut- 
ance and strike insurance. | 
who go to church are not the ones who are moved | 
by the sudden gusts of crowd action which unsettle” 

| 
| 
| 


at a loss and expects to continue to do so. 
the best interests of Oakland—the paper’s best | 
interests—are served if the largest possible number i 


Ever think of church advertising from this — 


The Church Advertising Department is ready to & 
distribute Series No. 3. Copy for 52 good size dis- | 
play ads covering all the special church events of 


Proofs have been mailed papers which ordered . 


may have the entire set on request. Use of the copy 
in space. donated by your paper will stimulate more | 
advertising by individual churches. 


The price per. week is ‘only $i-40men the | 
largest papers; $15 a year for papers under 10,000, 


Permission to use granted only one paper in @ 


SEND FOR PROOFS NOW. 


New York City 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. W. 


Editor and Publisher is thoroughly sold on church advertising. 
this space. 


In other words, people | 


The Oakland Tribune prints church advertising 


It is sure 


| 


Department. Any paper ~ 


| 
| 
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Smith, 156 Fifth Ave. 


It donates 


Obttuary 


Davin S. Hasprouck, aged 72, associate 
editor of the Troy (N. Y.) Times and 
connected with that paper for 43 years, 
died Aug. 27. He was dean of the 
editorial writers of the Troy newspaper 
men. Beginning on the Times as tele- 
graph editor, he gradually worked up to 
managing editor, which position he held 
until 1917. Since that time he had been 
associate editor, 

RicHarp CLoyp Ler, for many years 
m the staffs of Pacific Coast newspapers, 
lied August 18 at Portland, Ore. 

SAMUEL M. Crockett, aged 58, for 
more than 25 years owner and editor of 


he Pocomoko City (Md.) Worcester 
Jemocrat, died recently following an 
)peration, 


Mrs. Mauve Keresrer Pace, for the 
ast Six years a writer for the Blaker 
\dvertising Agency of New York, died 
\ug. 20. 

Witt1Am F. Doss, owner and man- 
ger of the Dobbs Advertising Agency, 
Janbury, Conn., died Aug. 15. His 
gency will be carried on according to 
4r. Dobbs’ express wish under the same 
ame, by Miss Lula M. Sniffen, his sec- 
etary and assistant. 

J. B. Mack, traveling representative 
f the Sioux City (lowa) Journal, died 
uddenly Aug. 15. 

, JoHN F. Winner, formerly credit man- 
zer of the Detroit Times, died in Lan- 

aster, Pa., Aug. 22. 

GrorcE S. WandswortH, aged 55, for 
lore than 30 years president of the 
lildreth & Rogers Company, publishers 
: the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle and 
ribune, died Aug. 26 after an illness of 
veral months. 

Harry A. Grecc, veteran Michigan 
‘wWspaper man and at one time reporter 
the Detroit Free Press, died recently 
1 Armstrong, Iowa. 

I. L. Pittux, aged 51, associated with 
Is son in the Pitluk Advertising Com- 
jny of San Antonio, Tex., died Aug. 24. 
Eucene E. KEnpatt, aged 63, for 
liny years a printer on the St, Paul 
Joneer Press and the Globe, died 
dig, 19, 

Mrs. S. G. Parker, aged 51, wife of 
tz: editor of the Newport (Ark.) Citizen, 
Gd recently, 

RicHarp C. Les, for many years an 
ative newspaper man in Philadelphia, 
$n Francisco, San Diego and Portland, 
Ce., died Aug. 17, 

Joan F. Suttivan, formerly a member 
0 the county staff of the Worcester 
(fass.) Telegram and later became 
Sprts editor of the Springfield ( Mass.) 
Uion, died recently. 

-UCIEN H. Barxputt, for many years 
a1ember of the executive department of 
L:d and Thomas, Chicago, and at the 
lie of his death secretary of the Richard- 
, Briggs Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
lid Aug. 28. : 

OHN L. Sponster, aged 57, at one time 
%t owner of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Ns, and later associated with the Kan- 
a City Journal from 1895 to 1898, died 
h hospital in Muskogee, Okla., recently. 

‘OMUND G. ConKLING, aged 75, brother 
fClark Conkling, well known Kansas 
ulisher, is dead after a lengthy illness. 
| S. Daveter, aged 65, formerly fore- 
% of the composing room of the San 
Tacisco Bulletin, is dead. 

Urs. Betz Arm STRONG WHITNEY, aged 
itormer Boston newspaper woman and 
ion expert, recently died at Paris. 
RS. J. Q. Howes, aged 71, mother of 
el Howes, Topeka correspondent of 

«Kansas City Star, died last week. 

Irs. O. D. Backus, wife of O. D. 

Acus, editor of the Waverly (Kan.) 

astte, died last week. 

| H. Coreman, aged 69, father of 

ey A. Coleman, managing editor of 
eNichita (Kan.) Beacon, died recently 
ls home in Shattuck, Okla. 

Has. Mary D. Dramonn, aged 75, well 
m Kansas newspaper woman and 
(or, recently died at her home in 
Inita, 
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Mrs. CarMELLA PENQUE O’BRIEN, wife 
of John C. O’Brien, of the editorial staff 
of the Denver Post, died recently. 

Wiiiam 4H, HAMILTON, aged 58, for 
the past seven years pressroom foreman 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, died Aug. 22. 

LAURENCE G, MANLove, aged 39, who 
handled special-contract feature advertis- 
ing for the Milwaukee Journal, died sud- 
denly in the office of a physician where 
he had gone when taken ill while motor- 
ing. 

ALFRED WINFIELD SWALM, United 
States Consul in Bermuda, and former 
owner and editor of the Fort Dodge 
(lowa) Messenger, died Aug, 24, 

Joun L. Cutvineton, for 16 years city 
editor of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 
and later editor of the American, a week- 
ly political paper, committed suicide Au- 
gust 30. His health had been bad for sev- 
eral years. 


THE University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., will offer, starting this year, a 
full four-year course in journalism. 
During a week in February a “short 
course” in journalism open to all news- 
paper men of the state will be given. 

Maurice E. Votaw, formerly profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
Arkansas, will leave for China where 
he will work in the exchange department 
of a China newspaper. 

The University of Denver (Colorado) 
has added to its curriculum a complete 
advertising course. 

Clark H. Galloway, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, has been made an in- 
structor in journalism at the University 
of Kansas, School of Journalism. 

The summer school in the journalism 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin was attended, this year, by 202 
students, 


RADIO NOTES 


HE St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
opened its radio broadcasting station. 
The official call is KSD. 

The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, dur- 
ing the county fair season, is broadcast- 
ing each evening an hour and a half pro» 
gram, using the University of Vermont 
station. Receiving stations are set up 
at the various fair grounds by a local 
radio dealer which receives the program 
sent out by the Free Press, 

The Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye re- 
cently joined with the Modern Electric 
Company in broadcasting radio concerts. 


New Laredo Morning Paper 
The Laredo (Tex.) Morning News 
has recently been established by Donald 
M. Bernard, business manager, and Wal- 
ter F. Doney, managing editor. It has 
an Associated Press franchise, 


26,000 last 
October—Now 


150,000 


DETROIT 


Evening 


TIMES 


Dairy Products 
In Wisconsin , 


Wisconsin is famous as America’s pre- 


mier dairy state. 


With 2,000,000 milking cows or 10 to 
each of Wisconsin’s 190,000 farms, there 
were produced over 9,000,000,000 pounds of 


milk. 


Dairy products alone produce wealth and 
prosperity that alone and unaided would 
make Wisconsin a fine place in which to ad- 


vertise and sell your goods. 


In mines, timber, quarries, manufacture 
and agriculture, Wisconsin is one of the 
greatest and most prosperous states. A large 
percentage of Wisconsin farmers own their 
own farms and in Wisconsin there are more 
silos than in any other state in the Union. 


That means a solid, lasting, prosperous 
class of people — people who have the 
money to buy—people who read. And they 
read Wisconsin daily newspapers. 


Beloit eNews” Weta He dw (E) 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram........ (M&E) 
*Fond du Lac Reporter ............., (E) 
Bhenosha: Newsu ad. s5 5. 0ks eo... (E) 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 
Milwaukee Journal .................. (E) 
Milwaukee Journal .................. (S) 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................. (S) 
"Superior Telegram .......,......... (E) 
fSuperior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 
tPublishers’ Statement. 


Circulation 
8,769 
8,586 
6,326 
7,306 

17,392 
114,676 
89,857 
78,973 
62,548 
18,332 
8,000 


1922. 


_Ssaseeeea_=o 


Rate for 
5,600 Lines 


-045 
-035 
-03 
.04 
-05 
-20 
-20 
14 
14 
-055 
-045 
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iy Waterloo, Iowa 


POPULATION 36,230 


#| Features by ‘ 
» Rube Goldberg 


Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 


Hugh Fullerton 


Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 


T. L. Masson 


Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate,Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


! ‘ O. O. McIntyre j 

: 
\ : 
7% 


Oe oS aie oe 


e 
Jinx 
can be eliminated by sell- 
ing where there is real 
consumer demand _ for 
your product in the mar- 


kets where you have dis- 
tribution. 


Ghe 


[Indianapolis 


News 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 


Frank T, Carroll, Advertising Manager. 


The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and advertisers 
know that generations have found 
such power behind their favorite 
paper, 


Che 


Pittsburg Mispatch 


the same year in and year out! 
Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


Few Papers — (if any) —surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY e 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A, B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


This is a regular weekly department 


sMONE Ys. 


designed to answer questions, offer 


suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. Your ideas on money 


making and for money saving are 


wanted, and for each idea published we will pay $1. When your idea appears 
chp it out and send it to the MONEY SAVER EDITOR, and payment 
will be made. Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as ‘pos- 
sible, and new to this department. Contributions to this department will 


not be returned, 


HY not let the literature and composition 
classes of your local schools fill a column 
a week of your paper? The material used in 
this column might be news of the schools, short 
essays, verses, original jokes and skits and so 
on. The news of the schools shouldn’t take up 
more than half the column. Such a department 
would not only clinch the interest of all the 
school children and of everyone who is in- 
terested in the schools but would also prove of 
great interest to all your readers.—F. H. W. 


Some people are, of course, always trying to 
get into your paper in various departments, 
They want all their comings and goings 
chronicled and also want their opinions about 
various things printed as communications to 
your paper. Sometimes there is so much of 
this stuff that it tends to become a joke. When 
this is the case the best way to shut off the 
enthusiasts and still retain their friendship is 
by asking them to buy from five to a dozen 
subscriptions: to your paper for friends or rela- 
tives who will be interested in reading about 
their doings, basing your request on the fact 
that you are constantly printing so much news 
about them. In most cases this will shut off 
the flow of stuff. In some cases, though, it 
will result in the people bwying the’ subscrip- 
tions as suggested and in such a case you can 
afford to continue printing a large amount of 
stuff about the family.—F. H. W. 


When space drops off, the advertising man- 
ager might with profit to the paper look through 
last year’s files and show merchants what they 
run in a certain issue the year before. The 
actions of all of us are based more or less on 
precedent, and if an advertiser wants to drop 
out this year it is pretty hard for him to tell 
why when he advertised last year.—N. B. S. 

Most country newspapers could with profit 
adopt a more aggressive and steady circulation 
policy. The editor should forever keep his eyes 
open for new prospects and once they are in the 
prospect file they should be circularized regular- 
ly and not dropped from the list until they have 
given positive assurance that they will not sub- 
scribe for the paper. Building up a circulation 
list requires hard plugging, but in the final an- 
alysis that is what brings in the money.—N. 


B.S. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Courant has obtained 
a slightly different twist to a stunt which can 
be applied by the small town daily or weekly as 
well as by a paper in a fairly large city. The 
Courant has a regular department headed “fem- 
inine topics,’ marked ‘‘advertisements,” The 
column is made up of short, chatty, gossipy 
items about merchandise for sale in various 
stores interspersed with purely straight para- 
graphs of reading matter. This is read with 
interest by the women folks and saves adver- 
tisers for you who wouldn’t use space otherwise 
as well as gets extra space from regular adver- 
tisers. It also affords close contact with the 
merchant.—J, M. M. 

Why not let the Ladies’ Aid Society of your 
leading church get out one issue of your paper 
this fall or winter? They can get in an amount 
of advertising which is surprising and some of 
them show an ability at editing and writing 
which is unexpected. Such a number should 
be profitable for you and them and ought to 
make a hit.—J. M. M. 


Start a column for advertising local stores 
carrying nationally advertised products, such as 
Arrow collars, Ivory soap, B. V. D.’s, Eastman 
Kodaks, Eversharp pencils, Kelly-Springfield 
tires, etc. The idea that people buy with con- 
fidence articles advertised nationally will help 
to sell the space.—H. J. W. 


“Succeed with Des Moines,” was the heading 
of a department which ran recently in a Des 
Moines paper. The ads were run for 5 weeks 
and each week several of the firms advertised in 
it were given a news write up, in a center space 
for that purpose. Such a section appeals to the 
pride of the merchants and helps to boost the 
city as well—H. J. W. 


In these days of woman’s independence, noth- 
ing makes a bigger hit than a page or section, 
dedicated ‘to advertising stores and shops con- 
ducted exclusively by, women. It might be 
headed “Leading Business Women of .....- a, 
and feature somewhere there in a short write up 
on what women are doing, and how they have 
progressed in business during the last few years. 
—H,. J. W. 


A. P. FORMS THREE NEW 
SOUTHERN CIRCUITS 


Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina Given State Services at 
Meetings Held in Atlanta and 
Raleigh—Virginia Next 


Separate state circuits for Georgia and 
South Carolina were decided on August 
24 at a joint meeting in Atlanta of the 
Associated Press meinbers from the two 
states. The Georgia circuit, day and 
night, will be filled out of Atlanta and the 
South Carolina’ circuit, day and night, 
out of Charlotte, N. C., temporarily. 

The members assembled on the roof 
garden of the Ansley Hotel at 11 o’clock 
with Clark Howell, editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution and a director of the Asso- 
ciated Press presiding. He outlined the 
general plan of the A. P. to provide im- 
provements in the service to meet the 
wishes of the members and introduced 
U. L. McCall, superintendent of the South- 
ern division, and Milton Gargas, of New 
York, chief of the traffic department of 
the A. P. They stated to the joint assem- 
bly the readiness and the desire of the 
A. P. to ascertain their wishes and ex- 
plained similiar circuits which had just 
been voted by the members in Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

Double trunk circuits, day and night, 
from Washington and Chicago, the mem- 
bers were told, will provide the general 
news of the world and the United States 
for the distributing centers at Richmond, 
Charlotte and Atlanta which will relay to 
the state circuits. In addition the region- 


al news will be amplified and enlarged 
and will be supplemented by mail service 
from the various state capitals. 

Mr. Howell and John S. Cohen, editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, entertained the 
visiting newspaper men at luncheon at 
the Capital City club. After the luncheon 
the South Carolina members organized 
themselves into the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation of the Associated Press and elected 
B. H. Peace, publisher of the Greenville 
News, president. The Georgia members 
likewise formed themselves into the 
Georgia Association of the Associated 
Press and elected R. L. McKenney, news 
editor of the Macon News, president. 

At a meeting of North Carolina mem- 
bers at Raleigh, August 19, a state organi- 
zation to be known as the North Carolina 
Associated Press Club was formed. John 
A. Park, of the Raleigh Daily Times was 
elected president and The Associated 
Press correspondent to be appointed at 
Charlotte will be secretary. A state cir- 
cuit similar to those for Georgia and 
South Carolina was decided upon. 

It is proposed to hold a similar meeting 
of Virginia members at Richmond on 
September 5 at which time it is expected 
that a state circuit will be organized simi- 
lar to those in North and South Carolina 
and Georgia. 


Swanson Succeeds Winter 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHeER.) 

Minneapouis, August 31.—Neil Swan- 
son, publicity director of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation, September 1, 
assumed the city editorship of the Minne- 
apolis Journal succeeding C. B. Winter, 
who will do special work for the pub- 
lisher of the -paper. 


H, W. MOLONEY 


Waterloo Evening Courier 


‘AND WATERLOO DAILY REPORTER 


A. W. Peterson, General Manager 
RATE 5c FLAT 


Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


The circulation figures, totaling over 
15,000, tell a wonderful _ story for 
Waterloo, and emphasize Waterloo as 
an important and intelligent center fer 
national advertisers. The big _ point 
about this circulation of the Waterloo 
Evening Courier is the fact that it is 
absolutely steadfast—8,000 in Waterloo 
and 7,000 outside. Look up the record 
for any previous year, and see if the 
Courier’s circulation has ever slumped 
in any year, or ever increased radically. 
Just a steady increase. Careful ex- 
amination will show no trace of pre- 
miums, cut rates, or anything else that 
leads in some measure to subscribers 
taking a paper which is. not their real 
choice. 


Does This List 
of Publications 


Carry Weight With You? 


The Chicago Tribune—McCall’s—Success- 
ful Farming—New York Times—Indian- 
apolis News—Cleveland Plain Dealer— 
Omaha World Herald—Christian Science 
Monitor—a half hundred others, large 
and small, of prominence in their lo- 
calities. 

They all investigated the MULTI- 
MAILER SYSTEM, learned how it took 
care of every addressing, listing, check- 
ing, and mailing operation connected 
with their mail lists—how it would give 
their subscribers the desired delivery 
satisfaction. Today, they all use the 
MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM. It’s adapted 
to all sizes of mail lists. 

Write today for a descriptive litera- 
ture. 


_Speedaumatic. 


Company 


NUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO» 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


averaze ] 46,233 daily | 


New York Chicago 


604 Times Bldg. 6 No. Michigan Ave, 


Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 


New Hauen © 


Renister 
is New Haven’s 


Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More N 
Haven. people than buy_any oth 
TWO New Haven papers COMBIN 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agen 
Boston —New York—Detroit—Chica 


Science and 
Invention 


A new daily feature by @ 
popular science writer Of 


high reputation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE | 
213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. | 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


—— 


| 


An Accounting 
and 
Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MORNING EDITION 


The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a_com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influ- 
ence more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 


She CMY world 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 


The Pilisburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


nia te 


SPECIAL EDITION 
Advertising 


Develops _ 
‘Regular Advertisers 


ASK US How? 


OHN B.GALLAGHER G 


SUITE 5945 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. 


We can increase your  business— 
4u want it increased. 


ou have thought of press clip- 

gs yourself. But let us tell you 
|) press clippings can be made a 
_ tsiness-builder for you. 


' BURRELLE 


45 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Itablished a Quarter of a Century 


————— 


| 
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OLLAR PULLER< 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


tdea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
PuBLISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication to the Do.xar Putter Epiror, 
appear chp them and mail them in and receive payment, 


will not be returned, 


M“ TERIAL decrease in the loss of subscribers 
has resulted from the policy of one news- 
paper in sending a member of the circulation de- 
partment to interview all persons who order the 
Paper stopped. Report is made to the central 
office by carriers or sub-station agents of all 
such cases, and the follow-up is as quickly as 
possible. When a person is quitting because 
they intend to move, efforts are made to in- 
duce them to continue and the interviewer 
makes all necessary arrangements for transfer 
of the account. Often, too, misunderstandings 
that led to the discontinuance are ironed out 
and the subscriber’s good will and business 
retained.—B, A. T. 
The Dallas News is building a ‘‘Home Beauti- 
ful” and “Electrical Paradise.” In their open- 
ing announcement they state that their purpose 
is “to arouse an interest in home ownership 
and to promote better design and construction 
in the building of dwellings.” And I believe 
we should take them at their word, although 
there is a commercial side to the proposition in 
that for two Sundays they have been able to 
connect up with the scheme more than two pages 
of advertising. When completed in every de- 
tail, including entire furnishings and draperies, 
complete electrical equipment, a radio-receiving 
station and grounds planted in grass and 
shrubbery, the ‘Home Beautiful” will be 
opened to the inspection of the people of Dallas 
every day for two weeks. At the conclusion of 
the two weeks’ period, sealed bids for its pur- 
chase will be received, It is estimated that 
construction will require from eight to nine 
weeks, and the advertising from builders and 
dealers in furnishinge should continue until 
the house is opened.—J. T, 


A shopping page describing the stops and 
purchases of a shopper never fails to interest 
women readers. Put illustration of shopper in 


center of layout and sell ads on all sides, The 
following is a suggested tour: Shopper starts 
at 8:30 a. m. with a stop at the drug store; 
then her appointment with the photographer at 
9 o’clock; at 10 she is fitted for a new suit and 
at 10:30 selects a hat at a millinery; at noon 
she lunches at a restaurant and at 1:30 meets 
her banker; then a call at the optometrist, 
which enables her to enjoy the matinee at 
theatre; after the show, she stops at the jewelry 
store for a gift for her husband; then she buys 
some flowers from the florist; on her arrival 
at home she finds the evening paper and then 
calls the grocery for supplies, she ends the day 
eating Ice Cream.—R. B. M. 


Several newspapers are running a “Hidden 
Check Page” one day each week, In each ad 
on the page there is a surplus word. Pick out 
these words—put them together so that they 
form sentences. You will find therein the 
location of the hidden check for five dollars. 
The check may be found after a designated 
hour the next day.—R, B. M. 


The local Ford agent gave us a considerable 
amount of copy on a contest we “sold” him,— 
“How Many Fords Are There in This City?” 
Prizes of tires, horns, ett., were presented <o 
the winners. He considered it a great success. 
—RieiMy “G: 


There is a “dead man’s curve” or crossing 
in your territory. Locate it, get something of its 
history of tragedy. Then use this as the 
central feature for a “safety first page’ whch 
will carry advertisements of safety devices for 
use of the motorist, horns, chains, side-sway 
checks, and so forth.—R, F, 


Do you get any business from towel supply 
companies? We didn’t until recently. One of 
our solicitors drew up a 4 in. advertisement, 
showing a haif-open towel-supply cabinet at the 
top and filled in with an admonition that clean 
hands are absolute essentials at all times. It 
was exactly what one company was looking for, 
Something tangible, we sold it; got an order on 
full position.—R. M, C. 


Teach your carrier boys the value of news, 
Many times they are stopped by inquiries as to 
what’s in the paper. Nine times out of ten 
they don’t know. Encourage them to read the 
paper they deliver by offering small prizes at 
weekly quizzes to those who make the best 
grade on what news has been carried during the 
past week.— B. R, A, 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, Pictorial 
Tabloid morning newspaper, has just entered 
upon a new promotion and publicity campaign 


When they 
Unavailable ideas 


which, for the prizes awarded, is something 
unique, The advertiser Pictorial has chosen to 
use the fall line of Peggy Paige dresses for 
the awards. One Peggy Paige dress is being 
given away every day for fifty consecutive 
days, each day’s women winner receiving an 
order to go to the local store handling the 
Peggy Paige line and select any Peggy Paige 
dress she desires up to a retail value of $100, 
The contest plan is telling fortunes by cards 
and sending a fortune chart, which is published 
every day, to the publication office.—C, 


The circulation department of the Lewiston 
(Me.) Evening Journal believe in giving 


public notice of the completion of a year’s good 
service by their carriers, 
example: 


The following is an 


A Lewiston Journal 
Newsboy Makes Good 


Gerald Adkins of Winthrop has just 
completed a year’s service with the 
Lewiston Journal. 

During that time he has lost only four 
trips, and that was on account of sick- 
ness, 

He began work July 26, 1921, with 
58 copies. The subscriptions soon in- 
creased to 110 making it necessary for 
him to have some assistance, He finally 
thought best to give up part of his route 
to another boy, Hall Briggs. 

He now has 64 regular subscribers 
with several extras on Saturday, 

He has found the work pleasant and 
profitable. 

He has bought a nice bicycle that he 
uses to deliver his papers with, and also 
has a nice bank account,—R, M. (3 


“Car for Sale as advertised in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune” are cards that are distributed 
to automobile dealers who advertise in that 
paper. Similar cards are distributed for plac- 
ing in homes that are for rent, or for sale, as 
the case may be. The card saves the adver- 
tiser the cost of purchasing one and the news- 
paper benefits by the publicity.—S. K, D, 

In the minds. of the public at large there is 
but little conception as to the functioning of 
homestead associations, and so far, in but few 
instances, the associations have waited until 
the interested Prospect came to the office before 
his mind was set right. A new Orleans news- 
paper has worked up a series of fairly large 
ads explaining the simplicity and the functions 
of the modern homestead association, and the 
copy is signed and paid for co-operatively by 
a number of the leading associations in the 
city. The copy is run Sundays in the Home 
Building section.—R, R. M, 

es 

While the people are agitated over a probable 
shortage of coal this winter (or next winter), 
get clothiers to advertise overcoats and furs, 
using the slant that if readers have lost out on 
the coal supply now is the time to make certain 
of having warm garments, at least. Same idea 
could be used also to secure advertising of 
blankets, oil Stoves, weather strips, storm win- 
dows, and probably other articles—R. E, D, 


Next month have a “Quota Month” for your 
advertising staff. Find out the average amount 
of business each member of your staff is 
handling, Find out, too, how much business 
you had a year ago next month in each depart- 
ment. Then send a substantial quota for each 
member of your staff which will be higher than 
the average amount of business he has handled 
and which quotas will bring in more business 
than a year ago. There’s nothing like having 
a mark to shcot at to stimulate business, par- 
ticularly when this mark is personalized and 
individualized so that every worker has his 
own particular mark.—F, H, W., 


Each month in your city there are gas meter 
readers and electric meter readers going from 
house to house taking readings. You could use 
this fact to get some extra advertising out of 
the local public utility companies by suggesting 
that just before the meter reading period these 
companies run ads in which they would use the 
photos of their meter readers and explain just 
why metered service enables the companies to 
give lower rates than would be the case if 
there were no meters. Any local points coming 
up in the experience of the companies with re- 
gard to meter reading could also be explained 
in these ads—F, H. W. 


BOSTON 


31 


D ved value 
A 


to Advertisers 


shown by following extract from 
better of B. T. Babbitt, regarding a 


recent Boston cam Ppalgn: 


“We feel the services rendered 
by the BOSTON AMERICAN 
have contributed in large meas= 
ure to our success and we wish 
to thank you for the splendid 
way you co-operated with us.” 


LARGEST 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Reclar 
ae—<t 


ene Byanes 


A comic which appeals to 
youth and old age alike. 


We can furnish full-page 
matrices, full color, black 
and red, or black alone, or 
as the first page of a printed 
comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 
280 Broadway 


New York City 


There’s a Reason 
Ask The Los Angeles Times 


The Hollister Organization is 
now conducting its third circula- 
tion campaign for the Los Angeles 
Times. 


Write or wire for more details of 
the circulation building plan that 
has repeatedly satisfied. 


— 
HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
.N 


ORGANIZATION 
Largest inthe United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


EVENING CIRCULATION 
Sells at 3 Cents. 


Fellens | 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


PUBLISHING 


(THe New England Newspaper Al- 
™ liance will meet early in September 
in New Bedford, Mass., as the guests of 
B. H. Anthony, proprietor of the New 
Bedford Standard. 


Medill Building and Loan Association, 
conducted by the Chicago Tribune to 
finance the buying of homes among its 
employes, has elected the following di- 
rectors: For one year, George Gunni- 
son, stereotype department ; William A. 
Strasburg, press room; Frank Racine of 
the engraving department. Two years, 
O. A. Mather, editorial department ; Wil- 
liam Sandamann, mailing room; Don 
Swinehart, composing room. For three 
years, W. J. Merrill, advertising depart- 
ment; E, M. Antrim, traffic department, 
and W. H. Whalen, general. 

The Carolinas Advertising Managers’ 
Association convention, which was to 
have been held at Asheville, N. C., Au- 
cust 28 and 29, has been postponed until 
February, 1923. 

The National Publishers’ Association, 
Inc., will hold its annual meeting in New 
York, September 19. 

The Missouri Press Association has 
accepted the invitation of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Kansas ‘City, Mo., to hold 
the annual meeting there in September. 


The National Fraternal Press Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Montreal 
on August 28. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: president, 
Syrus K. Drew, editor of the. Fraternal 
Aid Union Guide; vice-president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Clingen, publisher of the 
Fraternal Leader; secretary-treasurer, 
Mary McEachern Baird, editor of the 
Women’s Review; and executive com- 
mittee, A. J. Martin, editor, the Protect- 
ed Home Circle: D. W. Dunham, editor, 
the Friend and Guide, and ‘Gilbert How- 
ell. 

The New York Newspaper Club and 
the Association of City Hall-Reporters 
will have a clam bake and field day at 
Duer’s Casino, Whitestone Landing, Sep- 
tember 10. 

The Perth and Huron Press Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting, August 18, 
at Milverton, Ont. Topics discussed at 
the afternoon: meeting were “Newspaper 
Make-up and the Treatment of News,” 
by William G. Colgate, the Wingham 
Times: “The Value of the Editorial Page 
in the Weekly Newspaper,” by W. AL: 
Robertson, the Goderich Signal; “Saving 
Time in the Job Room,” John W. Van- 
atter, the Goderich Star; and “Some 
Reminiscences of 40 Years,” W. H. Kerr, 
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the Brussels Post. Officers for the-en- 
suing year were elected as follows: hon- 
orary president, John W.. Eedy, St. 
Mary’s Journal-Argus; president, W. EE. 
Kerr, the Brussels Post; immediate past 
president, Malcolm MacBeth, the Milver- 
ton Sun; vice-president, John W. Van- 
atter, the Goderich Star; secretary, Alex 
Abraham, Stratford; executive commit- 
tee: Malcolm MacBeth, William G. Col- 
gate, the Wingham Times; J. W. South- 
cott, the Exeter Times, and H. D. Davis, 
the Mitchell Advocate. 

The Midwest Circulation Managers’ 
Association will hold their convention 
at the Broadmoor Hotel, ‘Colorado 
Springs, Colo., September 6 and 7. 


ADVERTISING 


HE official record of the proceed- 

ings of the recent Milwaukee con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives has just been sent 
out to members by Secretary Ralph Perry 
from the headquarters office at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
Texas will hold their annual convention 
in Houston, Nov. 12, 13 and 14. 

The Iowa Associated Advertising Clubs 
have postponed their convention to Sept. 
12 and 13. The meeting place remains 
at Mason City. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HE Decatur (Ind.) Daily Democrat, 

August 22, issued a special edition 
of 36 pages in six sections to celebrate 
the convention of the Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen which was held in 
Decatur. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Truth-Advertiser 
August 26 issued its first anniversary 
number. 

The Newton (Kan.) Kansan August 22 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by issu- 
ing a 142 page special bound number 11 
by 1534 inches. 

The Madison (Wis.) State Journal is 
publishing every Monday a farm news- 
paper, prepared by its own staff, illus- 
trated by a staff photographer, which 
does not print propaganda or politics. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin recently 
issued a special edition for the Shriners 
who visited Honolulu after the Shrine 
convention in San Francisco, giving. a 
history of the organization in Hawaii and 
a brief history of the islands. 

The Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, 
August 15, published a 72-page special 
Progress and Development edition to 
mark the opening of a new hotel and a 
number of skyscraper buildings. 


re ne LE 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
in effect March 11, 1922 


ee 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Agate 6insertions 12insertions 26insertions 52 in sertions 

Lines insertion within year within year within year within year 
Full page ....++++0 672 $200.00 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
Half page «cecccess 336 113.00 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Quarter page ...--- 168 60.00 56.00* 50.00* 47.00* 44.00 
Eighth page ....-- 84 35.00 30.00* 28.00* 25.00* 23.00 
Sixteenth page ... 42 20.00 18.00* 15.00* 14.00* 13.00 


Less than sixteenth page transient rate 50 cents per agate line (minimum space 14 lines 


—1 inch). 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last 9 A A 
Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is 


insertions within the year. 
credited for one insertion only. 
Half pages and full pages on 


b. Contract advertisers are accorded 
For example: an advertiser under contract fo 


tion is accorded the privilege of half pages at 


tisement is to be credited on contract as but on tio 2 
d—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 


c. Rate maker car 
%c. per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 
d. All rebates earne 
contract are paid in advertising space to 


column above) are based on consecutive 


6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of 


the advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


*Quarter, eighth. and sixteenth pages must Db ; i 
the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space, 


r twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per inser- 


be on definite copy schedule. 


$88 and full pages at $150, but such adver- 
e insertion of contract space. 


d by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of 
be used within one month after expiration of contract. 


UU ee SS ae 


Classified Advertising’ 


a. Help Wanted ...---ceeeeererees .06 a word 
For Sale ...csccceccccvcesseces 06 a word 
Situations Wanted .....-+++-- 03 a word 
Business Opportunities .....-- 06 a word 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly 
cash basis, except on orders from contract 
advertisers. 

c. No discount for frequency of insertion. 


Reading Notices—(None.) 


Commissions. Allowed to recognized agencies 
on other than publishers’ advertising. 


Preferred Positions 


Front and back cover rates on application. 
Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
All other positions 25% extra. 


For 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


Newspaper 


Making 


For Sale 


Sixteen seven-column steel chases; one book 
bundling press, also quantity 18x23 matrix and 
tissue paper. Address Box C-861, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Hoe 12-Page Web Press, 

printing papers six or seven cols, wide, 2234 
in. long, either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages, with 
Good machine at low price. 


stereotype outfit. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Baker Sales Co., 
City. 


Se Ee eee eee 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookhinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


24-Page Potter Press 
For Sale or Will Trade for 
Goss Press to Fit Our 
New Equipment 


This press is in fine running condi- 
tion, does 2-color work, gives all sizes 
by two’s 


in one signature up to 20 
pages with single set of plates or two 
signatures of 12 pages each. 

Can be seen in operation. 

Delivery can be made about October 
Ist. 

For further particulars address, 


SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Take It To: 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


G Newspaper Plant Equipments B 
Established in 1912 
a 


[PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Scott Straightline, delivery 
and erection in month. Shown run- 
ning until Aug. 15th. 

Complete Newspaper Plant Equip- 
ment. 

8 Linotypes. Model B Intertype. 
Head Letter Matrices, Molds, Liners. 

2 Monotype Equipments with 


EXID 


A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 


Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 
15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hoe Double 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Prints 4 to 24 pages. 


Pages Wide 
Prints 4 to 32 pages 
Hoe Sextuple Press. 
Prints 4 to 48 pages 


Cylinder 
also prints 4 to 48 pages. 


WHICH PRESS INTERESTS YOU 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Plainfield, New Jersey 

New York 

1457 Broadway 


Chicaga 
1441 Monadnock Block 


WORLD SERIES © : 


BASEBALL PLAYER BOARDS — 


ORDER NOW 


STANDARD MAGNETIC 
BASEBALL PLAYER BOARD 
Geo. H. Reynolds, Treas. 
New Bedford Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


Two 32-page 4-plate-wide 
Duplex “Tubular” Presses. 
Now printing the Richmond 
News-Leader. 


Also two Duplex Sex- 
tuples now printing the 
New York Tribune. 


For particulars apply to— 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
7 Water St, 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore icago San Francisco 
Richmond incinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane . 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 


USE NEWSPAPER PRESSES | 


Scott Three Tiered Two Page Wide Press 


Scott Quadruple Press Four Tiered Two | 


Sextuple Press with Color 


Next week may be too late. 47 news- 
papers will attest to it’s superiority, 


SSS OEE eee, 
_ Introduction to Emplo 


| meme OR 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
© iassification. Cash with order. For 
ose unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
‘ceed 50 words) FREE. 


vertising Assistant 

yung woman, five years’ advertising experi- 
ice (classified, foreign, display), Wishes as- 
stant to manager position. Salary $30 per 
yek, Address Box C-858, care Editor & Pub- 
lher. 

slvertising or Business Manager, 

feen years’ newspaper experience, holding in 
g:cession positions of Circulation, Advertising 
21 Business Managership. Thorough knowl- 
eze of mechanical and other departments. 36 
yits of age, married, Protestant, best of ref- 
Gnees as to ability, character and habits. 
Nw seeking connection with opportunity for 
liger development as either Advertising Man- 
ar or Business Manager. Box C-882, Editor 
Eblisher. 

i 
Avertising Executive 

sesman and efficient copy service man 
siks connection (ON STRICTLY MAKE 
COD BASIS) with daily newspaper—pre- 


fably in Southern or Western State. 
denty years experience, unquestionable 
rerences and a result record worthy investi- 
gion, Competent to take full charge of 
t! largest department or would consider 
eablishing copy -service- department for 
pilisher wishing to expand. For further de- 
tas regarding the writed address, C-843, 
Htor & Publisher. 


a, 
Cculation Manager 
waes to make change after September st: 


Sjen years’ experience. Successful. Best 
rerences. Address C-851, Editor & Publisher, 


Cculation Manager 
oiten years’ successful experience desires to 
late in western or southern city of 100,000. 


‘éllent record. Available immediately. Age 
( Box C-889, Editor and Publisher. 


Cixulation Man, 
ltyears’ experience on big city newspaper, de- 
sis change. Knows all phases of circulation 
wk, including promotion and advertising. 
N seeking a sinecure but post where ability 
w be appreciated. 29 years old. Northern 
ei preferred. Address C-878, Editor & Pub- 
er, 


Ciie and Columnist 


Dimatie critic and columnist, capable news- 
bé:r man, now employed, wants broader op- 


}gunity. Other work in addition not objec- 
‘icable. Excellent newspaper experience and 
re ability for this work. Address Box C-875, 


icor & Publisher. 

fi 

Zcor 

yerienced newspaper woman; feature writer, 
wif, manuscript and copy reader; makeup for 


iv nationally known Magazines; now avail- 
b. C-887, Editor & Publisher, 


Ai:aging Editor, 

iv wire, years of experience and a producer 
f :al newspapers, desires to make a new con- 
econ for 


: personal reasons. Would accept 
©\editorship or other desk job which has a 
oe Address Box C-863, care Editor & 
ulisher. 


leaging Editor, 

‘o| in charge of successful metropolitan daily, 
iss to make change to another metropolitan 
el or to smaller, growing city. Executive 
0. Thoroughly trained and experienced in 
l ranches ae editorial department. Has full 
‘sinsibility and authority for directing char- 
st} and content of paper in present employ- 
©], Married man, settled habits; initiative 
it'sense of proportion and fitness of things, 
diess Box C-862, care Editor & Publisher. 


ing Editor and Writer. 


sent employer says, “A sporting editor who 
103 sports and writes about them in interest- 
nd informative manner.” Six years’ ex- 
Tice. What can you offer? Address Box 
8\, care of Editor & Publisher, 


aed 
Wtising position by former advertising 
atzer of small paper, experienced in copy 


Refer- 
Hamp- 


oreign schedules. 
ce 


Be Box 41, RF. D, 1, 


itg, layouts and 


_who has a thorough knowledge of all phases of news- 


paper work. Pleasant surroundings and an attractive 


NEWSPAPER MANAGER 


Evening newspaper in city of 75,000 wants man 


Opportunity. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Address Box C-877, care Editor & Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Newspaper Man 


Fifty, good health, good habits, 
want permanent connection with daily paper in 
town up to 25,000, preferably in full editorial 
charge of publication, but would consider place 
as editor alone. Capable, efficient. Best of Trea- 
sons for desiring change. Have good reputa- 
tion in State where I am at present located as 
editorial writer. Or would take position as edi- 
torial writer on publication in larger town. Can 
furnish references, samples of work, etc. Can 
come at once or later. Will sign contract, or let 
work speak for itself. Address Box C-857, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


experienced, 


Well-Known Artist Painter, 


with foreign academic education, wishes to de 
employed for half a day in the capacity of art 
manager for advertising, illustrating, painting 
of all sorts, interior decoration, theatre decora- 
tion, except fashion art. ‘Art Manager,” 1482 
Broadway, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


yer and Employee 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under thig 
classification, Cash with order. 
For Sale 


Good paying Pacific Coast daily newspaper 
located in thriving city. Doing business of 
nearly $75,000 a year. Owner has other in- 
terests that demand his time. Will sell half 
interest to right party. Address C-876, Editor 
& Publisher. 


For Quick Sale 


Afternoon newspaper in city of 15,000. Operat- 
ing at a profit. Fully equipped. Owns plant 
and real estate. Will sell at a sacrifice. C-879, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Michigan or Mid-West Daily Wanted 

The buyer will pay $100,000 cash payment on 
satisfactory proposition up to $500,000. Wire 
National Newspaper Bureau, 203 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Wanted 


Circulation Manager for afternoon daily, except 
Sunday, in one of the best Michigan towns 
This is an opportunity for a live wire to make 
a showing, and you can expect real co-opera- 
tion from all departments. Write complete 
information regarding self, also give references. 
Ann Arbor Times News, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Working Foreman 

in 6-machine plant on evening newspaper in 
growing city near New York; 10 to 16 pages 
daily. Union. Must be able to handle men, 
as well as a quick makeup, and produce results. 
Letter must give age, experience and_ salary 
expected. Good opening for energetic and 
resourceful worker. C-880, Editor & Publisher, 


Wanted :— 


Reporter for general street work; must be able 
to take Associated Press “pony” report on type- 


writer over telephone. State age, experience 
and salary expected. Daily News, Connellsville, 
Penn. 


HE’S ONLY A NEWSPAPER MAN! 


(Continued from page 25) 


business man should buy to get 100 per 
cent results. 

A judge of literary values? Some of 
the cynics will laugh at that—cynics of 
the class who drool away their time for 
days to produce often that which pos- 
sesses no more genuine literary and so- 
cial value than quite as often some 
bright young reporter dashes off at 
forced-draft speed in half an hour. 

He must see that the editorial depart- 
ment maintains a level of merit in writ- 
ing and gathering news and opinions and 
all of the multitude of specialties that 
make up the modern newspaper—and 
do it within the economic limit of the 
newspaper’s financial resources. 

For the man who sits at the fountain- 
head of authority in the making of a 
daily newspaper must keep always in 
mind the two essentials—a high-grade 
product and one which is to cost what 
the newspaper may afford to pay, as 
well as to find the money with which to 
pay for it. ; 

A public servant? Again the little 
cynic may laugh. But recall the course 
of journalism—which every day has to 
lay before the whole world its completed 
work for the inspection and criticism of 
every man and woman, which cannot be 


hidden away in records of meetings and 
secret conferrings, but must in the very 
nature of his lifework report every 24 
hours on what he does and thinks—and 
compare it with the course of any other 
section of the social body. 

Who, seeing that, will truthfully ques- 
tion that, taken by and large, with excep- 
tions here and there, the daily newspaper 
man, not only has to, but joyously is will- 
ing to, order his days and his activities 
so as to conserve that which he believes 
in his very heart is for the good of the 
people? 


Finally, the newspaper of today? 
Yesterday, it is admitted, there were basic 
weaknesses, somewhat of pandering, 


much of narrow partisanship, sometimes 
less than 100. per cent honesty in report- 
ing and printing what the world was do- 
ing. 

Today—the lesson learned, the daily 
newspaper publisher reaches out into the 
rich field of fact, and redeems the public 
press in the confidence of the people by 
performing honest work and faithful re- 
cording of the current fact. 

In your heart, Mr. Business Man Critic 
of the Newspaper Press, imagine you 
every 24 hours having to tell to the whole 
world the things you have done. Have 
you, Mr. Average Business Man and Mr. 
Average Citizen and Citizeness kept so 
closely to the line of rigid truth as you 
understood truth as this newspaper pub- 
lisher who lays before you and all men 
his daily record? May you, justly and 
fairly, refrain from according to him that 
full meed of credit for sincerity which 
all honest men must manifest? 

The newspaper man referred to in the 
beginning was not elected. Instead, a 
man of immensely lesser business experi- 
ence got the office. But this defeat was 
not characteristic of the recognition of 
newspaper men in other important walks 
of life. During contact with the highest 
minds and most potent leaders of public 
concerns, lately, I have discovered that at 
least half of them have had some train- 
ing in journalism. And one must con- 
fess that, in meeting these leaders in 
keeping track of large current events of 
national and international import, the 
task is easier and the result more satis- 
factory when the other man shall have 
been once “only a newspaper man.” 

For, if so, how human, how under- 
standing, how broadly informed on what 
has been and what is that fellow proves 
to be who was in years gone “only a 
newspaper man!” 


A. B. C. to Convene in Chicago 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, Aug. 30—The eighth anni- 
versary and ninth convention of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation will be held at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 19-20, 
1922, it was announced today. The divi- 
sional meetings on Thursday, Oct. 19, 
will be devoted to the consideration of 
matters affecting the interests of each of 
the six divisions of the bureau. The an- 
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Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


LY 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


‘ks CONNECT THE WIRES => 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER available—expert ac- 
countant, 


: t, experienced in building 
circulation 


c ard foreign advertis- 
ing, successful with union labor 
and mechanical problems, Pub- 
lisher of 30,000 daily writes: 
“Master of every department ex- 
cept the editorial; can get further 
with less friction than any’ man 
I know.’’ Our No, 1991-B, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nat'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


a 


nual convention of all divisions will con- 
vene at 10a, m. Oct. 20 to consider the 
recommendations adopted at the division 
meetings and to transact other business 
Presented by the board of directors. On 
the night of Oct. 20, a dinner will be 
held in the Drake Hotel. The bureau 
Suggests that those wishing to attend the 
gathering make reservations early. The 
bureau has made public in addition to the 
names of the leading advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies the membership roll of 
the A. B. C., which includes the “honor 
list” of publications of the country which 
have willingly conformed to the require- 
ments established by the bureau. 


Bogus Times Solicitor [Wanted 


An impostor going under the name of 
J. H. Tyson and representing himself as 
a representative of The New York Times 
is offering the Midweek Pictorial and 
The Times War Book for $7.80 on a 
forged contract in Western North Caro- 
lina, Eastern Tennessee and Southern 
Virginia. He is not employed by The 
Times. When he is apprehended he will 
be prosecuted. He is about 35 years old, 
5 feet 8 inches tall, weighs about 145 
pounds and has dark hair, eyes and com- 
plexion. He has a strong clear voice and 
says he is an ex-seryice man. 


Springfield Sun Adds Pictures 


The Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun 
has begun running a daily picture page. 
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The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertisers 


Twelfth American City; second in New 
York State, Buffalo, with over half a 
million people the surrounding 
trade area with three hundred thou- 
sand more, affords a rich market to 
national advertisers. The effective 
medium to capture this desirable mar- 
ket is the big, popular, home news- 
paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
of English-Speaking Homes. 


and 


The Buffalo Evening News 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


“THE 
METROPOLITAN 
FOR 
FICTION” 


Stories by these Authors Soon 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Gouverneur Morris 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
P. G. Wodehouse 
George Kibbe Turner 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


When Seeking Facts 


Librarians, business corporations, banking houses, 
writers, statisticians, reviewers, dramatists, 
critics, and others who need facts concerning 
events—national and international—state and 
_ municipal—and other information of particular 
interest—consult The New York Times Index. 
It traces the course of any event from its in- 
ception. The Times Index gives the date, page 
and column where desired information may be 
found in The New York Times. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


$2.00 a Volume $8 a Year 
Issued Quarterly 


The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
21 Spruce St.. New York 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar wt from this department. 
Huncw Enptror. 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


your contributions to the 
mail them in and receive payment, 


“«H OW Does Color Effect Your Moods?” is a 
series of interviews started by a middle- 
western paper. This is especially interesting to 
women because it embraces the subject of dress. 
Artists, interior decorators, actors, dress makers 
offer a good start but representation need not 
be confined to them because reporters will find 
a great many persons with opinions upon this 
subject.—H. D. K. 


How much of your city’s expense does each 
family in your city carry? How does 1922 com- 
pare with other years? The assessors can give 
all desired information and perhaps some of 
the city officials will make statements.—R. M. C. 


Every town or city has enough musical talent 
or possibilitles for developing musical talent to 
make a ‘‘Music Corner” feature a popular one 
for any newspaper. It can contain anything and 
everything musical—write-ups of musical con- 
certs or programs, news items about certain 


» bands or orchestras playing for some special 


occasion, news from music teachers, music news 
clippings from neighboring papers, music news 
clippings from music trade journals, interview 
articles of famous musicians playing in or near 
the town, items about the most popular sheet 
music, roll, and record for each month, anni- 
versaries of musicians and music, new pieces 
by famous composers, write-ups of local 
musicians and short pithy articles from local 
musicians on popular musical topics. Music 
dealers, teachers, leaders of bands and orchestras, 
musicians and music-lovers will be only too glad 
to help maintain such a feature in a paper, as- 
suring it much popularity from the start.— 
PD: 


Schools will soon be opening. Get boys and 
girls under twelve years old to write 100-word 
letters on “Why I Want to Start to School,” 
by offering some small prize. Follow this up 
with a similar offer for the best article of same 
length on “Why I Don’t Want to Start to 
School.” Both series of letters will prove both 
interesting and amusing.— W. H. M. 


A few weeks ago The American Magazine 
carried an article by H. G. Wells in which he 
attempted to chcose the six greatest men in all 
history. He gave his opinions and reasons for 
his choice. Some newspapers have adapted the 
idea to their own ttse and are running interest- 
ing feature in which their readers determine 
“The Greatest in ..... (city or state).” 
The Indianapolis News is asking its readers to 
submit names as the Ten Greatest Living In- 
dianians and it is proving a most seccessful 
feature. The persons receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes are automatically chosen. Reasons 
for the choice are sometimes given and this 
makes interesting reading.—Y. C. C. 


All the world admires the man (and the 
woman) who keeps his temper under all provoca- 
tion to lose it. Who in your town that meets 
large numbers of people daily—many irate—is 
a bear for equanimity? He may be some one 
at the post office, the ‘trouble’ man of any of 
the public utility corporations, the superin- 
tendent of schools. (He may even be a city 
editor!) Whoever he is, there’s a story in him. 
—D. M. 


Nearly every person has had worries that 
after all have been needless and have amounted 
to nothing. Interview a number of people on 
“My Greatest Needless Worry and What Came 
of It.’ The interviews will be interesting and 
will prove helpful to many people.—W. H, M. 


How many years will it be before the tele- 
phone company will have its lines and cables 
underground and rid the streets of the un- 
sightly pcles and wires. How much has been 
done in the past few years and how much does 
the local manager estimate will be done in the 
present year? Tt is bound to come and is only 
a question of time.—R. M. C. 


Why not have a flower day once a week, 
when all people who so desire may bring 
flowers from their home gardens for distribu- 
tion to hospitals and homes that do not have 
flowers. The plan is now is practice in West- 
chester County, New York, where flowers are 
brought into the Grand Central Terminal for 
distribution in New York City—G. H. D. 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
Address 


When they appear, clip them and 


“usbands’ Hall of Fame—Who are they and 
what do they look like, these husbands of prom- 
inent Chicago women?” is a daily photo and 
short biography feature started by the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner.—H. D. K. 


“If they scrap ‘Obey’ in the marriage cere- 
meny, why not scrap ‘alimony’ in divorce’’? 
This is quoted in a press dispatch as being the 
view of a prominent Episcopal rector. Here is 
the basis for a colorful yarn with a chance for 
much humor interest and “sob” dope. Inter- 
view ministers and others. Get your readers to 
contribute their views. Play it up and you 
will start an interesting controversy.—F. C. D. 


“Do you like your job? If so, Why?” Put 
that question to a representative list of em- 
ployes in various industries and print the 
answers. It will provide a feature which will 
set your readers to arguing—B. A. T. 


What stand do the local temperance societies 
take on the prohibition laws? Are more 
stringent methods of enforcement favored or 
are various modifications desired? The local 
stand is much more interesting than the national 
poll now being conducted, and that is creating 
no end of conversation.—R. M. C. 


Women readers establish a newspaper and 
it is well to play news to them. A small town 
daily offered a $5 prize for the best and quick- 
est way to repair a dropped stitch in silk hose. 
The replies ran for a week and 200 new readers 
were put on.— B. R, A. 


Walking encyclopedias are always interesting. 
Find an old collector who knows every street 
and alley in the town. Then get him to tell 
how the town has grown—what stood here and 
what stood there in the way of old landmarks 
and some of the experiences he has had.—B. E. 


A St. Paul newspaper has running a series 
of short articles “‘Capitalized Hobbies’? which 
have described hobbies of men in that city 
which have led-to future life work. Many a 
man and woman has taken up a hobby or side 
line that has eventually led to full time work 
and a successful career.—G, S., Jr. 


This world of ours has been teaching young 
girls not to go out auto riding with strange 
men. Now comes the Omaha Daily News with 
a feature on the same subject. A girl reporter 
was stationed at a prominent corner in Omaha 
as if she was waiting for a street car to town. 
The hour was the business rush hour to town 
in the morning. Out of 176 auto drivers, two 
asked her to ride, and they were personal 
friends. How is it in your city?—A. R. D. 


The men who come nearest to knowing what 
the population of your city is going to be 10 or 
20 years hence are the telephone company en- 
gineers. They make surveys to determine 
future equipment needs, and experience has 
shown their population estimates to be right to 
a remarkable degree.—E. C. L. 


Tragedy and hope walk together at the gen- 
eral delivery window of the large city post of- 
fice. There is the wayward son who has 
asked for money to come heme and begin anew. 
Here comes the daughter who has forgotten the 
advice and prayers of her mother. Now she is 
just dying for a word from home, There comes 
a mother or father or son whe are trying to 
trace each other through the channels of Uncle 
Sam’s largest industry. Every letter sent or 
received at the post office has some kind of a 
sentiment attached to it. Women as well as 
men send and receive letters that they would 
not dare receive at home Clandestine letters 
for and from both men and women make up 
a large part of the general delivery mail. Many 
human interest stories await the sympathetic 
reporter at the general delivery window of the 
post office. And the clerks know a lot too.— 
GuS=ae yr 


About forty women from the ages of three 
to eighty years get their hair bobbed in Mir 
neapolis every week according to a recent news 
paper story. How many, and at what ages da 
the women in your city bob their hair? Why 
do they bob their hair? Have you any exclusive 
“bobber” shops in your city?—G. S., Jr 


Your High-Class Readers Will Watch for 


THE YOUNG LADY 


ACROSS THE WAY 


THE YOUNG LADY ACROSS THE WAY. 
The young lady across the way says her 
father and mother have had the same family 
doctor ever since they were married and he’s get- 
ting to be quite a veterinarian in the service. 


Those to Whom the Average 
Comic Does Not Appeal 


THE McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


A Daily Two by Six 


NEW ORLEANS 


STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 


AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT | 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special: Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulatio: 
Buildere 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


America’s Best’ 
Magazine Page: 
Daily and Sunday 


ooo | 


Newspaper Feature Servial 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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DEVELOP YOUR 


The great purchasing power of 
the South is not limited to its agri- 
cultural resources. The South, 
through hard endeavor, has 
brought about a condition 
through which prosperous agri- 
cultural resources in timber and 
mining, and prosperous manufac- 
turing has opened a most fertile 
field for National Advertisers and 
manufacturers of practically 
every class of necessities and 
luxuries. 


The possibilities and opportuni- 
ties are increasing every day, thus 
making the purchasing power 
greater not only of the South but 
of the entire nation. 


The bank deposits have in- 
creased nearly ten times during 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


ALABAMA. tion lines lines 
71Birmingham News ................-. (E) 65,152 15 15 
TTBirmingham News ..........e.s..0e0- (S) 71,621 15 15 
*Mobile News-Item ................... (E) 10,392 -05 05 
*“Mobile Register .....60.cccecccestocce (M) 20,299 07 07 
®Mobile) Register ....2..sescsscreece ses (S) 32,442 085 086 

FLORIDA, 

Jacksonville Journal ................. (E) 19,508 .07 07 
*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville(M&S) 33,398 08(9cS) .08(9cS) 
plrensacala NewS oi. .ceccccncecsseccecs (E) 4,795 03 -03 
ehensacola NeWS csceesdsccucssctsccess (S) 5,291 03 03 
St. Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 5,048 .023 023 

GEORGIA. 

*Augusta Chronicle .............0... (M) 10,814 045 045 
pAugusta, Chronicle) .i..21is0scesssessss (S) 11,476 045 045 
emugusta Herald. ...ccssccocscscaceess (E) 12,886 05 -05 
FAwgusta Herald .....cccecccsscstceoct (S) 12,803 05 05 
*Columbus Ledger ...............6.. (E&S) 8,789 04 04 
Macon telegraph .....0c:s2sececercs (M) 20,378 06 .06 
*"Macon Telegraph ..........cceccecees (S) 21,837 06 .06 
*Savannah Morning News ...... (M&S) 20,875 055 05 
KENTUCKY. 
"Lexington Leader ........0.sesenseees (E) 15,621 05 05 
“Lexington Leader ........csccccossecs (S) 15,566 05 05 
Wowisville; Herald: <.c...cecccsesectes (M) 43,629 .09 09 
Louisville Herald ..............00c0055 (S) 55,572 09 08 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 


the past twenty years until they 
have reached the stupendous 


amount of more than $6,000,000,- 
000. 


The South is producing nearly 
all the country’s cotton, sugar 
cane, bauxite, barytes, turpentine 
and rosin, fuller’s-earth. 


It is producing over half of the 
country’s petroleum, lumber, rice, 
cabbage, graphite. 


‘Her mineral production ex- 
ceeds two billion two hundred and 
eighty million a year. 


The South wants and needs 
goods from the outside. Tell 
them what you have to sell in these 
daily newspapers. Right now the 
opportunities encourage heavy 
newspaper advertising. 


Circula- 2,500 
NORTH CAROLINA. tion lines 
pAshevillets Limes Wacereccsestoe sen cn. (E) 6,683 -04 
TAshevilles Citizent).5...eceeee seen. (M) 10,280 045 
“Asheville, Citizen, .cosseceseseeeenc.<, (S) 8,932 045 
SDurham Herald) cusicccsedoueocsteee.. (M) 6,495 04 
Greensboro Daily News............. (M) 18,643 05 
Greensboro Daily» News? sca. corseen.. (S) 26,112 06 
*Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 24,005 06 
*Raleigh News and Observer.......... (S) 28,190 .06 
PRaleighee Limes! cn. ccoa.kenkn oe en. (E) 8,203 03 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
PColtimbiag State m@stacemaere eee ee (M) 20,298 06 
Colusmbinn State sc; < 24, eee ek (S) 21,760 -06 
HGreenviller News = sce. geeiee eee, (M) 12,039 4 
Greenwood Index Journal ........ (E&S) 4,185 025 
*Spartanburg Journal ................. (E) 4,165 04 
*Spartanburg Herald ...,.......... (M&S) 5,511 04 
TENNESSEE. 
*Chattanooga News ................... (E) 20,731 06 
*Chattanooga Times .................. (M) 21,209 07 
“Chattanooga Times .......0...00000.. (S) 23,053 07 
Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 83,113 -16 
Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (S) 110,907 19 
“Nashville “Banner .,...0c3%.00scsecceer. (E) 41,700 07 
*Nashville, Banner .....d.elecc. eee. (S) 42,931 .08 
VIRGINIA. 
{Bristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 7,336 04 
Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 11,992 045 
Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 9,041 65 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 6,051 05 
*Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 21,420 - 07 
*Roanokes Times) cess vsciscess dad cv codes (S) 14,560 07 


tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
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BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH | 


Editor & Publisher for September 


AD VE RGIS Beaeee 
‘Advertise for Results 


ite ote af 


O HEAR some of those who pretend to know something about adver- 
TT tising argue against the direct results produced through well-directed 
and properly timed newspaper advertising and in favor of mediums al- 
leged to produce different effects must be disheartening to the man who pays 


for the space. 


. To the merchants doing a business running up from $9,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year—those who live and have built up their enormous traffic 
through local newspaper advertising—and who have admittedly reduced re- | 
tailing to a successful science, the arguments of the sellers of space in general | 
mediums must seem like childish prattle. | 


It is the retailers all over the country who are the natural distributing | 
channels to the consuming public. These retailers have learned the power and 
direct action of newspaper advertising in moving stocks from their shelves. 


For the manufacturer of any line to be sold to the public through retail- 


ers, newspaper advertising over local dealers’ names is distinctly the best 


dealer help and a most powerful force in securing distribution. 


Those advertisers who fight shy of using space in our Saturday newspapers 
on the ground that there is too long a carry-over until Monday, with Sunday 
papers intervening, are losing an opportunity. To make their appeal where it 
will be more readily seen, as in a Saturday paper, is being found very effective 
by some merchants who feel the strain of being compelled to use much . 
larger space Sunday in order to have a chance of their ad being seen. | 
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Tribune Milline | 


Rates Decline 


Chicago Tribune rates per line have not been raised in more 
than two years, but Chicago Tribune circulation has in- 
creased enormously. 


924,746 


was the net paid week-day circulation of The Chicago 
Tribune in August—the largest monthly average in our 
history. On week days (exclusive of Sunday) The Tribune 
now far exceeds all other papers in Chicago and suburban 
circulation—370,200 net paid in August. Two years ago the 
Milline rate for advertising in The Daily Tribune was $1.55. 
Today it is $1.33. 


What Are Your Milline Costs in Other Mediums? 


Che Chicago Tribune 


The Tribune’s new Book of Facts on Markets and Merchandising will be mailed free to any selling organization 
requesting it on business stationery. 


SEE 


pacer iramenens en - — —— = . — ——e = a 
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| THE EMPIRE STATE 
LEADS THEM ALL 


IN 


1922 INCOME TAX RECEIPTS 


| In the report for showing collections from income and profits 
taxes in the United States for 1922, New York State is shown 
| to have paid the largest amount, $529,971,676, on a total receipt 
of $2,087,946,243 or over 25% of the whole. The next highest 
state paid only 11% of the whole. 


New York is the true goal of mercantile conquest for every 
advertiser. The really big merchandising successes all ob- 
tained by going where the BIG money is—and here is why the 
Empire State is the successful National Advertisers’ big money 
maker. 


The merchandising organizations of the New York State 
newspapers guarantee co-operation that is safe, sane, sound in 
principle and certain to link the sales organization with the ad- | 
vertising endeavor so strongly that success is certain for mer- 
chandise of merit. 


THESE ARE THE PAPERS WHICH WILL SELL YOUR PRODUCT 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 
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**Newburgh Daily News..........-++++ (E) 10,378 05 05 *#A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1922. 
4 Bo Ge iy is 
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YOU CAN CASH IN ON 


NATIONAL 
BETTER HOMES W 


OCTOBER 9th TO 15th 


The Better Homes Movement is sweeping the countr 


Homes Exposition or Institute in your town there will be. 


endorsement of President Harding 
ernors of almost all the States, Edu 


Organizations. 


ter Homes Week. 


Ten thousand Women’s 


y- If there has not yet been a Better 
Better Homes Week has the 
*, Vice-President Coolidge, Secretary Hoover, the Gov- 
cators and the Clergy generally and all sorts of Civic 
Clubs will observe Better Homes Week with appro- 


priate programs. These folks expect their newspapers to take some special notice of Bet- 
ae oe. 


{ 


SO DO THE RETAIL FURNITURE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW 


BETTER HOMES SERVICE meets 
every imaginable newspaper need for 
Articles and Features, Illustrations, 
Advertising Layouts and Designs suit- 
able for use for Better Homes Week. 


This Service is not merely a collec- 
tion of pretty pictures and _ trite 
“household hints” warmed over by 


_ hack writers. It is fresh and authori- 


tative in every line. The authors are 
experts in furnishing, interior deco- 
ration, domestic science, architecture 
and design. Many of them are regu- 
lar contributors to the foremost wom- 
en’s magazines. The illustrations, 
like the text, are up to the minute 
and practical. Everything shown in 
them is current merchandise that 
every dealer can supply or that is 
otherwise commercially available, yet 


_ these photographs and drawings are 
absolutely non-commercial works of 


art, specially grouped and drawn by 
artists of merit for this Service 


This Service Includes 


1. Text and illustrations for a Better 


Homes Department, Section or Sup- 
plement of any size up to 24 pages. 


Text supplied in either proofs, mats 
or plates as desired. Cuts supplied 


in photographs, mats or plates. 


Full pages in mats or W. N. U. plates. 


Advertising Designs and Layouts suit- 
able for all classes of furniture and 
house equipment advertisers. 


Supplied either in mats or mortised 
stereo plates. 


Complete program of special features 
and “stunts” which you can develop 
to give local color to. Better Homes 
Week in your town. 


The Cost Is Nominal 


To Take Full Advantage of This Advertising Oppor tunity 


Newspapers equipped with BETTER 
HOMES SERVICE can approach 
their local Retail Furniture Dealers, 
Interior Decorators, Piano and Pho- 
nograph Dealers, Art Dealers, Elec- 
trical Supply Houses, Carpet and Rug 
Houses, Housefurnishing Equipment 
Concerns, Building Supply and Ma- 
terial Men, Contractors—every line 
that has to do with the building, fur- 
nishing, equipping and decorating of 
the home—with full confidence that 
the quality of co-operation which the 
newspaper is thus enabled to offer its 
advertisers will be appreciated to the 
utmost. 


At the same time, newspapers using 
this Service have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are giving their 
readers precisely what they know 
that they need, in practical, interest- 
ing information, advice and suggestions for 
the improvement of the home in all of its 
aspects, social and moral as well as material. 


Better Homes Service ean be had on an Ex- 
clusive Limited Territory basis if desired. 


For Proofs, Prices and Terms Write or Wire 


BETTER HOMES SERVICE 


714 Monadnock Building, 


Division of American Homes Bureau 


93 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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What home life in 


iladelphia 
means to you 


| In Philadelphia there are 400,000 separate homes. Of this great num- 
! ber, 175,000 are owned by the families which reside in them. 


i Thus a large portion of Philadelphia’s population of workers has a 
pride of possession which is justified by the fact that, structure for structure, 
homes in Philadelphia surpass those of other cities. 

Belief in home life is inherent in Philadelphia. In the “City of Homes” 
the family circle holds thousands of individuals who value highly the 
things that add to the comfort, the convenience and the enjoyment of life. 

To manufacturers who produce articles that make home life more at- 
tractive—furniture, carpets, musical instruments, and scores of other things 
Philadelphia now holds out big openings for profitable business. 


Dominate: Philadelpuie 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


A. B. C. report of net paid daily average cir- 
culation for six months ending March 31, 1922— 
mere copies a day. 

The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 


one of the largest in America. 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 
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[O GRISWOLD, SPORTSMANSHIP’S THE THING 


Veteran of the Sport Desk Whose Work Has Carried Through from the Fight of Sullivan and Ryan 


HERE is there another active 

sports writer who has sat at the 
ngside of more great battles than 
Sandy” Griswold? 
Since the days of bare knuckles and 
vikes, Sandy has been turning in copy. 
nd now at the age of 73 he is still 
ashing a pencil—for he has never 
arned to use a typewriter—as sports 
litor of the Omaha World-Herald. 
But Sandy is more than a veteran 
yorts Writer. He is a sportsman as 
uch at home in forest, field and stream 
i he is at any sporting event. Perhaps 
lat explains why he looks and acts like 
33-year-old rather than as a man over 
iree score and ten. 
“Since the most callow days of my 
uth,” he said in his column the other 
ly, “the rustling of the winds through 
ees, the murmur of brook or stream, 
ie note of bird or animal has been an 
vitation to join them and get a little of 
lat rest that Mother Nature always 
yuchsafes her children.” 
It was in the woods around Marion, 
thio, wher he was born,. that Sandy, 
iristened Samuel Girard Veals Gris- 
old, caught faint glimpses of the text 
lat mature has been expounding to him 
rer since. 
Mr, Griswold comes of a family dis- 
nguished in letters, art and science. It 
not strange that when 15 years of age 
2 Started writing gratuitous sketches. 
1 1873 he joined the staff of the New. 
ork Sun. Within a year his work at- 
acted the attention of Francis S. Street 
; the New York Weekly. While work- 
'€ with the latter publication, Mr. Gris- 
old entered the field of dime novel 
riting. 
Dead broke one day he sat in his room 
1 lower Broadway and batted out be- 
veen 4 p, m. and 10:30 a. m. the next 
\y the thirty-thousand word dime novel, 
3order Fugitives.” For his work he 
t $100. In the seventies he produced 
xty-five such novels. Among his con- 
mporaries in that realm of literature 
\'re men like Sylvanus Cobb, Ned Bunt- 
te, Edward S. Ellis, Hamilton Myers, 
iptain Prentiss Ingraham and Emerson 
nnett. 
Later Sandy became city editor of the 
dledo Commercial. From there he went 
| the Cincinnati Enquirer. In 1886 he 
mé to Omaha, Nebraska, to work for 
'e Omaha Be as sports editor. A few 
Jars later he accepted the position of 
sorts editor of the newspaper now 
lown as the World-Herald. And he 
vrks at his job with the World-Herald 
'w with a vigor and enthusiasm that is 
it surpassed by his much younger as- 
Stants. 
Sandy can take one back to the fight 
¢ Sullivan and Ryan in 1882. That was 
,j first big assignment in the ring. 
“ice then he has reported more big 
Saps at the ringside than any active 
WwSpaper man. Cast your eye over this 
Hi 


Sullivan and Kilrain in 1889. 
‘itzsimmons and Black Pearl in 1891. 
(itzsimmons and Peter Maher in 1892. 
orbett and Sullivan in 1892. 
‘itzsimmons and Jem Hall in 1893. 


In 1882, Finds Music in the Murmur of a Brook. 


By BASIL G. RUDD 


Corbett and Mitchell in 1894. 

Fitzsimmons and Choynski in 1894, 

Fitzsimmons and Corbett in 1897. 

McCoy and Choynski in 1890. 

Jeffries and Fitzsimmons in 1899, 

Jeffries and Corbett in 1900. 

Fitzsimmons and Ruhlin in 1900. 

Fitzsimmons and Upham in 1900. 

Fitzsimmons and Sharkey in 1900. 

Jeffries and Ruhlin in 1901. 

Jeffries and Fitzsimmons in 1902, 

Jeffries and Corbett in 1903. 

Jeffries and Munroe in 1904. 

And so the list grows up to and in- 
cluding the Dempsey-Carpentier contest, 

Though Sandy is cognizant of great 
changes in the evolution of sport, he still 
believes that the savage in us demands to 
see a scrap. It is the fight in us that 
makes sports such a prominent feature 
of the news, he says, “Men love to watch 
a contest between the brain and muscle 
of a man with another, and between a 
team of men with another. ‘Civilization 
demands that danger to life be eliminated, 


and rightly so. But so long as there is 
red blood in us, we shall enjoy to watch 
a scrap.” 


Throughout the section covered by 
Omaha newspapers, Sandy’s dope, his 


nature stories and his opinions on all 
kinds of sports, both indoor and out- 
door, are sought by thousands of readers. 
By means of the written word, he has 
established a personal journalism on the 
sports page like unto that which charac- 
terize some of the great editorial writers 
of a few decades ago, 

While talking ot his vocation, the eyes 
of Sandy wandered to a giant tree shad- 
ing the side of his apartment. And the 
dean of. sports writers wandered into 
reminiscences about the “little creatures 
of the wild’ upon which he keeps “de- 
voted espionage.” 

“Men don’t ‘kill birds as they used to,” 
he mused. “Even scientists, who used to 


Blood of the true sportsman tingles in the veins of Sandy Griswold and he accepts the 
note of a bird or the rustling of wind through the trees as an invitation for the quiet 
and rest that Mother Nature vouchsafes her children. 


kill strange specimens, study them alive 
now.” And here he recalled the “salad 
days” in the late Sixties when he saw 
wild pigeons in Ohio so thick that waves 
of them would obscure the heavens. 

“A big bag was the ambition of sports- 
men those days. Now there is not a 


wild pigeon left,’ he said regretfully. 
“But sportsmen are more thoughtful 
now. ‘They are contented with the joy 


of the great outdoors and a reasonable 
bag of game.” 

Comparing sports writers of modern 
times with those of the old days of Lang- 
don Smith, “Right Cross” Armstrong, 
P. J. Donahue, Howard Hackett, Nelse 
Innes, Joe Campbell, Bill Blunt and 
Macon McCormick—all now silent—Mr. 
Griswold was chary with his comment. 
With delight he recalled their work as 
that of “men of culture, refinement and 
rare intellection.” 

“They were probably no more brilliant 
nor capable than many of those of the 
present time. And yet,” he mused, “they 
stood out in bold relief that is difficult 
to attain in these days of countless, splen- 
did and graphic pictorial writers, simply 
because4in those times there were fewer 
of them than there are today. Those 
writers obtained distinction for accuracy, 
a stickling for truthfulness in detail and 
for the picturesque construction of their 
stories. Rare as he was, the old day 
sporting editor was certainly a god of the 
realm among the rabid admirers that 
fairly swarmed to his colors. 

“Today,” Mr. Griswold thinks, “there 
is less opportunity among the numerous 
sport scribblers to attain the heights of 
fame and popularity that was accorded 
them a few decades ago. Yet there are 
many of them in the public eye today 
even more gifted and more versatile in 
their general characterization than there 
were in Auld Lang Syne.” 

Sandy has contributed considerably in 
quickening interest in nature among per- 
sons of all ages in this middle west. 
Some twenty years ago when Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Burroughs attacked 
stories that William J. Long had written 
for study in schools, Sandy made a vig- 
orous defense in behalf of the accuracy 
of Long’s stories. And since that time 
Sandy has been writing columns each 
week for the daily press of the hints at 
a larger life out with nature, 

“TI found,” he writes, “much at vari- 
ance with the mandates of man in the 
lives of the little folk of the wood and 
field and stream—always striving to un- 
derstand their common life, as well as 
my own, and always endeavoring to be 
fair and generous and cherful about it. 
And you must admit the doctrine still 
holds good, as the sun goes down upon 
mellowing old age, much better than fall- 
ing into the depths with Schopenhauer, 
and finding no good in anything.” 

Those lines give one a glimpse of the 
soul of this virile, poetic, kindly, pic- 
turesque and prolific sportsman and 
sports writer. He is a sportsman first. 
He has found the fountain of youth. 
And he journeys hopefully and joyously 
i the belief that “the best is yet to be.” 
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’ . baseball s | racing results and tele- 
HEARST S ROCHESTER DAILY STARTS; graph LE ae Received 08 late 
or the regular editions. 


SYRACUSE PAPER, SEPT. 27 


Rochester Journal Had 16-Page First Issue Sept. 12—Rush 
Plans in Syracuse for Evening and Sunday American— 
Binghamton and Albany Mentioned for Future Papers 


EW YORK State publishers in sev- 
eral cities are looking forward to 
invasion of their fields in the near future, 
as the result of the start this week of 
the Rochester Evening Journal and the 
announcement that the Syracuse Ameri- 
can, evening and Sunday, would be on 
the ‘streets Sept. 27. Despite Mr. 
Hearst’s recent statement, printed in 
Epitor & PupiisHEr of August 26, that 
he would not enter small city fields, there 
have been persistent reports this week 
that he has been endeavoring to purchase 
the Binghamton Sun from Congressman 
William Hill, or failing in that, that he 
would establish a new daily in that: city. 
Albany is also mentioned as included in 
Mr. Hearst’s plans. 

The Rochester Journal appeared Mon- 
day, with a 16-page edition. Its make-up 
follows the general line of the New York 
Evening Journal and it carries the usual 
Hearst features. The pages are eight 
columns wide, with 12-em columns. In 
addition to city, vicinity, telegraph and 
sporting news, the paper carried a full 
page of cartoons, two pages of New York 
Journal features and the editorials on 
the last page, in accordance with the 
Hearst custom. In addition to a double- 
page advertisement of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine and considerable advertising of 
the new paper, about 20 columns of other 
advertising was carried in the first edi- 
tion, which is stated to have had a cir- 
culation of about 30,000. 

The daily is being produced under the 
direct supervision of E. C. Rogers, for- 
merly business manager of the Washing- 
ton Times. Mr. Rogers is listed as pub- 
lisher, with Shirley Olympius as general 
manager. Harry Gray, formerly of the 
New York American, is managing editor, 
and Lawrence D. Gehrig, formerly of the 
Rochester Post-Express, is advertising 
manager. : 

The average Sunday circulation of the 
Rochester Sunday American, which start- 
ed June 24, is given as over 45,000, and 
the paper claims an average local display 
advertising in excess of other Rochester 
Sunday papers. To date the average ad- 
vertising carried by the Sunday Ameri- 
can figures over 160 columns, according 
to its officials. 

The Rochester paper has an editorial 
staff reputed to cost in excess of $2,000 
weekly. It is headed by Morris Adams, 
as city editor. He was formerly man- 
aging editor of the Rochester Democrat 
& Chronicle. The staff includes C. Ray 
Remington, sports editor, formerly at 
the same desk for the Rochester Herald; 
Miss Ruth Chamberlain, Raymond C. 
Ghent and William Costello, formerly of 
the Democrat & Chronicle; Willis Broad- 
brooke, formerly of the Rochester Pic- 
ture Play News, and others. 

In a special article in the Wednesday 
edition of the Rochester Journal, a num- 
ber of officials of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce and other organizations ex- 
pressed their approval of the Journal. 
Up to Wednesday each edition contained 
16 pages. 

The Rochester Sunday American and 
Evening Journal will be represented in 
the foreign advertising field bv Payne, 
Burns & Smith, Inc., in the East and the 
G. Logan Payne Company in the West. 

The record set for installing a news- 
paper plant when the Rochester Sunday 
American was started will be broken in 
the Syracuse preparations. it is believed. 
Workmen started September 12 to pre- 
pare the two-story brick building pur- 
chased from the Firestone Tire Company 
for $125,000 cash last Saturday. The 
pressbeds were laid Monday and the 
press is now on the way to Syracuse. 
Five carloads of machinery have heen 
unloaded and it is believed that the plant 
will be in operating condition in time for 
the first issue on September 27, the dav 
before the Democratic State convention 
opens in that city. This ‘is pointed out 


by local newspaper men, despite Mr. 
Hearst’s repeated denials that politics 
have nothing to do with his newspaper 
enterprises. It is also reported that Mr. 
Hearst during the summer tried to pur- 
chase one of the local afternoon papers, 
but was unsuccessful. : 

The rumor has again been revived that 
Mr. Hearst was negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the Albany Times-Union, now 
owned by former Gov. Martin H. Glynn. 
This rumor was given out several weeks 
ago by William J. Connors, proprietor 
of the Buffalo Courier & Enquirer, but 
was denied both by Mr. Hearst’s repre- 
sentatives and by Mr. Glynn. 

Epitor AND PusBLisHeER received Thurs- 
day the following telegraphic message 
from Mr. Glynn: “There is no founda- 
tion to the persistent rumors that I 
have sold the Times-Union. The stock, 
bonds and real estate are held absolutely 
and solely by myself and members of my 
family and staff.” 


“NOT FOR SALE,” SAYS HANNA 


Hearst Purchase of Cleveland News- 


Leader Denied 


Reports that William R. Hearst had 
purchased or was endeavoring to pur- 
chase the Cleveland News and Sunday 
News-Leader were denied this week by 
Dan R. Hanna, Jr., vice-president of the 
Cleveland company. Mr. Hanna told 
Eprtor & PusLisHEeR “there is no truth 
in the rumor of Hearst’s purchase of the 
News-Leader. In fact there have been 
no negotiations. The Cleveland News 
and Sunday News-Leader are not in the 
market.” 

It is believed that the report gained 
currency following a recent visit to 
Cleveland by Arthur Brisbane and refer- 
ences in his column in the Hearst news- 
papers and others to the character of 
Cleveland office buildings and their archi- 
tecture. 


HEARST PAPERS ON 12-EM BASIS 


Using 70-Inch Imstead of 72-Inch 


Paper, at Saving of 3 Per Cent 


All Hearst newspapers are now using 
an eight-column page, 12 ems to the 
column, and have reduced their news- 
print rolls from a 72-inch to a 70-inch 
basis. Column widths have been reduced 
half an em and margins have been re- 
duced very slightly from their former 
widths of one inch in the center crotch 
and five-eighths of an inch on the side. 

The new size, which was instituted on 
the Hearst Pacific Coast newspapers six 
months ago, permits a paper saving esti- 
mated at 3 per cent. The New York 
papers, which use somewhat less than 
half of the annual Hearst consumption 
of 200,000 tons of newsprint, were the 
last to change their make-up. The 
money saving possible under the new 
size is theoretically about $400,000, less 
expense of altering chases and presses 
to accommodate the new pages. 

The chief difficulty, it is stated, has 
been to induce the paper mills to change 
their machines to the 70-inch sizes, due 
to lack of market for the extra trim. 


Roto for Democrat & Chronicle 


The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
has added an eight-page rotogravure sec- 
tion to its Sunday edition. 


Times-Union Starts Sport Extra 


The Rochester Times-Union has start- 
ed a six o'clock evening sporting edition. 
consisting of a green cover extra for the 
usual financial edition. It contains all 


Convention Politics 


I. T. U. LIKELY TO O. K. 


APPEAL ON “BOGUS” 


Favor Syracuse 
Union—Kellogg Says I. T. U. Has 
No Jurisdiction, as Matter 


Has Been Decided 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Ariantic City, N. J., Sept. 14—With 
the conservative forces firmly in the 
saddle it is considered probable that the 
convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, now in session at the 
Hotel Ambassador here, will sustain the 
appeal of Syracuse Union No. 55 from 
the decision of the Executive Council on 
the question of the arbitrability of the re- 
production of foreign advertising.’ 

The matter is now in the hands of the 
Appeals Committee and it is expected 
that a report will be made on the floor 
of the convention either tomorrow morn- 
ing or afternoon, Nothing could be 
learned this evening on the nature of the 
report to be made by the committee, but 
if it is unfavorable to the Syracuse union 


and sustains the Executive Council, it is - 


believed that the conservatives in the con- 
vention will muster sufficient strength to 
carry it over the report of the committee. 

The convention’s action in the Syra- 
cuse matter will have no weight in the 
settlement of the dispute, however, ac- 
cording to H. N. Kellogg, chairman of 
the special standing committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, who holds that the entire pro- 
ceeding is under the International Ar- 
bitration Contract and that no other 
body or court than the International 
Board of Arbitration has jurisdiction or 
the right to rule on it. 

Mr. Kellogg outlined the position of 
the special. standing committee in a 
bulletin to members dated Sept. 9, as 
follows: 

‘Tmmediately after the ruling of the 
International Board of Arbitration at 
its meeting in June, 1922, in the matter 
of a decision by the chairman of the 
special standing committee and _ the 
president of the I. T. U. concerning the 
arbitrability of a demand for the reset- 
ting of foreign matter, that the local 
parties proceed at once to local arbitra-~ 
tion, as provided in the arbitration con- 
tract, the publishers requested the union 
to join them in such procedure. 

“The union notified the publishers it 
would not comply, and that it would ap- 
peal its case to the convention of the 
I. T. U. The publishers immediately 
sent a protest to the chairman of the 
special standing committee who in turn 
submitted it to the president of the I. T. 
U. The president forwarded a copy of 
the publishers’ appeal to the union, Dur- 
ing the early part of the proceedings the 
union, after presenting its first counter- 
proposal to the publishers’ proposition, 
desired the publishers to consider a sec- 
ond counter-proposal, which the publish- 
ers refused. to do. 

-“About August 13, President McPar- 
land received a communication from the 
union in which the organization stated 
that it maintains its right to. have con- 
sideration. of. its so-called. ‘counter-pro- 
posal’ given by the publishers ‘and that 
‘this is what should be done, for our 
proposition contains all the elements of 
ai mutual agreement, or its acceptance 
or its rejection.’ 

“The chairman of the special stand- 
ing committee was advised of this by the 
president of the 1. T. U. and the chair- 
man wrote the publishers suggesting 
that they write the union and say that 
if the organization would. give its writ- 
ten assurance that it would arbitrate, if 
the publishers gave consideration to the 
union’s. second ‘counter-proposal’ and re- 
jected it. the publishers would be willing 
to proceed along those lines. The union, 
however, refused to give any assurance 
to arbitrate and stated the ‘publishers 
are without justification in asking a con- 
dition precedent to recognition of the 
union's right to an answer.’ 


¥g 

“It is quite evident that the uni? 
purpose throughout this whole matte; 
to delay proceedings as long as poss 
In any event, whatever decision is 
by the convention of the I. T. U, 
have no bearing on the matter, so fa ; 
the publishers are concerned, because } 
executive council of the I. T. U. and) 
I. T. U. convention have no jurisdic) 
whatever in the case. 

“The joint letters outlining subj| 
that are arbitrable in the proposit; 
of the publishers and the union 4| 
written by the chairman of the spi| 
standing committee and the presiden) 
the I. T. U. under authority vestec| 
them by the arbitration agreement. | 
International Board ruled at its J| 
1922, meeting that the local parties 1} 
proceed to arbitration; the entire | 
ceeding is under the International | 
bitration Contract, hence no other }| 
or court has jurisdiction or the 1} 
to rule on the matter.” 

James M. Lynch, a former presider| 
the International and a member of. 
Syracuse union, is directing the || 
against the decision of the executive ¢) 
cil and the subject has received n) 
attention from the delegates outsid)| 
the convention itself. President |) 
McParland is expected to take charg| 
the progressive forces. 

In the first test of strength, which| 
curred over the appointment of the| 
peals committee, the conservatives | 
by a large majority. In other ma| 
when conservatives and progressives | 
fer the former had continued to keeg| 
same lead. ; 

It is the contention of the Syra| 
union that the question is not arbitr| 
but is covered by international law | 
that the executive council in refe1| 
it to the International Arbitration B_ 
was acting without warrant. Wii| 
representative of the American Ney) 
per Publishers’ Association on the Art) 
tion Board, they alleged that the acti)’ 
the executive council was “playing | 
the hands” of the employers. | 

President McParland, on the {| 
hand, whose decision in the case | 
later upheld by the Arbitration B/ 
claims that the point at issue was | 
trable and to send it from the exec, 
council to the Arbitration Board wa) 
proper step for which there have | 
many precedents. 

This question is the only matté| 
come before the convention to the pr} 
time in which relations with the 4| 
P. A. have been mentioned. 


THREATEN STRIKE IN MONTR' 


Situation Improves Over Night—P,’ 
ful Settlement Possible 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISH 

MonTrEAL, Sept. 14.—In all proba! 
the typographical staffs of the Gi| 
and Herald will be on strike tomo) 
The Star and La Presse are in née} 
tion now and a breach may be avi 
J. F. Brady of Vancouver, I. T. U! 
resentative, arrived here today and) 
sulted with local union regarding ne} 
tion with the newspapers. ‘The | 
want $42 for a week of 46 hours. | 
papers are believed to be offering} 

The wage question is not so impc 
with the Gazette, the main point at 
there is the right of the firm to 0) 
newspaper force for job printing in| 
of pressure. | 

This the union is not prepared te} 
cede, as the job printers are on str} 

No shops have ceased work todé| 

Active work has been in progres! 
some time with the support of the U} 
Typothete of America, training | 
printers, and it is possible that im 
where a rupture takes place, am } 
will be made to run with nom-| 
labor. = 


| 

MontrEAL September 15.—The |} 
in situation has distinctly improved) 
night. The Gazette appeared as } 
this morning, immediate acticn } 
been staged and negotiations for | 
ment of differences are in progress} 
newspaper. printers are at wo! 
morning and it is honed that a 
settlement of all questions in dis 
be reached without stoppage of 1 


lO GREEN 


OLIVES REMAIN 


_AFTER U. S. NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 


jhporters Co-operated in Purchase of Newspaper and Magazine 


' Space, Filled It With Tempting, Appetizing Copy, and 
Seville Sold New Crop and Hold-Overs 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Eprtoriat Notr.— This is the ninth of a serie 


e current successful local sectional and national users of newspaper advertising. Readers cf 
}itor & PwBLISHER who know ithe facts behind noteworthy efforts are invited to send thein to 
}. Franklin, care of Eprror & PuBLisHeEr. Suggestions and comments are invited The next 


gicle of the series wiil appear in an carly issue. 


HIS year Spanish green olives were 
- advertised for the first time by the 
gociation known as the American Im- 
piters of Spanish Green Olives. News- 
mers were depended upon almost en- 
tely to carry the responsibility for the 
Sicess Or failure of the co-operative 
eort. 

[his dispatch from New York tells 
yat happened as to sales: 

‘Spanish olive prices have been again 
avanced all along the line and stocks are 
nd to obtain. The steamship “Ortega” 
hj arrived with a fair cargo, but it is 
ulerstood that practically all have been 
sid ‘to arrive.’ 

‘Stocks in Seville are practically de- 
pted, the 1921-1922 crop of 1,530,000 
atric tons having been moved in addition 
whe carry-over of 1920-1921 crop goods. 
lithe local market it is not so much a 
jstion of price as it is of obtaining the 
ids, so great is the scarcity.” 

“his statement, made after careful 
tly by the New York Commercial, 
uhority on market conditions, contains 
<d for thought. 

\ limited district around Seville. Spain, 
tushes Queen olives. Manzanilla olives 
ib grow there in abundance. In fact, 
other section of the world so far has 
uceeded in growing green olives of the 
per Size, texture and flavor for mar- 

«ng except from within about 25 miles 
this Hispanic city of ancient times. 

the delicious flavor of the Spanish 
in olive is by no means a natural one. 
Nen it is picked, it is exceedingly hard, 
ozh-skinned and very bitter. A favor. 
joke of the growers is to hand a 
rhly gathered olive to a watching 
\'1st who happens to be present and 
Mm observe his discomfiture with glee. 
Vormula, which has been transmitted 
n generation to generation, is used to 
uw the olives. Then they are washed in 
4 water brine and permitted to ferment 
vhe sun. After several weeks of this 
aentation, the olive has become a 
ter and crisp product, with the appe- 
ag flavor which is familiar. 

part from having a flavor which de- 
ted to make the olive more popular 
Hit Was, it was found that the fruit 
‘an important food value. The De- 


inh ol green Okves 


and you crave them 


(Cy olives—how they do tentpt your 

appetite. “You get a longing- to bite 

into the plump, meaty fruit. And then you 

fet so hungry for the salty, tangy flavor 

that you just have fo have some green olives. 

hey are the greatest appetizer. The olive 

; oil in them is food for you. Buy a bottle 
} r two of green olives today, 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
} of Spanish Green Olives 


| Spanish 
GREEN OLIVE 


h copy shows what business men can do 
© ratively when they get together in 
ance advertising for the greatest good 


tent of Agriculture announces that 
dish green olives yield 975 calories 
pound, more than twice that credit- 
potatoes or whole milk, and much 


Look for it. 


higher than pork tenderloin, lean ribs of 


beef, eggs or cream, 


This is due to the fact that the curing 
and storing in brine stores in the green 
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S of articles by Mt. Franklin on important 


fises of creating sales through newspaher advertising, based’ on studies of methods and r sults 


LEN Dae 


The green olive growers and importers 
both rather pride themselves on the fact 
that, although a hue and cry was raised 
over poisoning from olives several years 
yack, there has never been an instance of 
1soning from bulk, canned or bottled 
Spanish green olives known. 

Green olives have been imported intu 
he United States for 80 years. Stuffed 
olives, however, were not known until 
1893. Because of its saltiness, the green 
olive has been found to blend well with 
acon, tomatoes, eggs, cheese, pecans and 
lettuce. An olive club sandwich has come 
into increasing vogue. Formerly, olives 
were used principally in occasional sand- 
wiches and salads and as an appetizer at 
course dinners. They now are made the 
basis of a number of sauces, dressings, sa- 
vories, more salads and many of the most 


ever packed mn anylhing but glass 


You will always find this finest of 
appetizers packed in the finest of 
containers—glass. For glass is the 
cleanest, most attractive and most san- 
itary of containers—the most satisfac- 
tory in which to pack Spanish Green 
Olives. 

In these delightfully transparent 
bottles, the salty, tangy fruit stands 
out to delight your eye, and later to 
pacify your taste. Choose either the 
plain olives or those that are stuffed 
with delicious Spanish sweet Peppers. 
Both are equally delicious. 


Plain or stuffed, they are Spanish 
Green Olives. Or, as they are more 
generally known, Spanish Queen 
Olives. For every queen olive is a 
green olive. 


Spanish Green Olives are good for 
you. The olive oil in them is healthful 
and nourishing. Children may eat all 
they want. 


Spanish Green Olives make won- 
derful salads and sandwiches. Use 
them as garnishes, too. Or serve them 
by themselves. Either the plain or 
stuffed Spanish Green Olives would 
be a welcome delicacy at dinner to- 
night. Buy a bottle or two today. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


spanish 


GREEN 
OLIVES 


Appetite advertising in the newspapers sold out the hold-over from lust year and this sea- 
son’s Spanish green clive crep, tco. 


olive a liberal amount of olive oil. This 
oil, with cottonseed oil and refined lard, 
heads the list of common foods in calorie 
value per pound, 

The Queen and Manzanilla olives both 
are transported to this country, where 
under the existing strict sanitary laws, 
they are bottled by the importers, It is 
customary, however, for the Manzanillas 
to be stuffed in Spain. A bit of pimiento 
usually is used to fill the space formerly 
occupied by the pit. The contrast of the 
red with the green of the olive has made 
an unusually eye-compelling window dis- 
play for many grocers. 

Capers, pickled celery, pieces of Queen 
olives, anchovies and sometimes a mince 
of several delicacies are made use of for 
stuffing sometimes, but pimiento alone is 
the main stuffing used. 


delicate and delicious hors d’oeuvres. 

“The association known as the Ameri- 
can Importers of Spanish Green Olives 
is not a new one,” an executive of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, the agency in 
charge of the account, pointed out when 
asked to give the essential facts behind 
and results from this co-operative ad- 
vertising effort for Eptror & PuBLIsHER 
readers. “In 1914 several of the most 
prominent importers organized it for the 
purpose of bettering shipping conditions 
from Spain, standardizing containers and 
improving transportation facilities of 
bottled green olives in this country. Ad- 
vertising was thought of for several 
years, but it was not until’ 1922 that a 
campaign was finally put on. 

“Before the campaign started, the an- 
nual consumption of Spanish green olives 
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in the United States was 3,337,954 gal- 
lons. These figures looked large and yet 
the per capita consumption amounted to 
but 12 olives: per day, or one a month, 


an sally langy haves i 


all their ‘own By 


OMETHING makes you think of 
green olives. And immediately you 
get hungry for the salty, tangy flavor 


You want to bite into the firm, meaty 
fruit—to enjoy the -keen delight that 
green olives bring to your taste. And 
you just have to have some. 


You can eat one after another—and 
they are good for you. For the olive oil 
in green olives is wholesome and health- 
ful. And there is no better appetizer 
for indifferent appetites. At America's 
most famous dinners green olives are a 
part of the menu. 

In salads and sandwiches—as gar 
nishes—or by themselves, green olives 
are individual and delightful in flavor. 
Keep them on your table, Buy a bottle 
or two today. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 


Spanish 


Wouldn’t this make you hungry for olives? 
It did thousands of women reached by the 
newspapers, 


The association desired to increase the 
consumption of olives generally as well 
as educate the American public to look 
upon green olives as an all-the-year-round 
food rather than a seasonable one to be 
eaten only during the summer.” 

The copy was designed, first of all, to 
tease the appetite. The nutrition idea 
was kept secondary. Nearly every piece 
of copy showed one or more large green 
olives almost “good enough to eat” in 
itself as printed on the newspaper page. 
The three words, “Spanish GREEN 
OLIVES,” were featured in each ad- 
vertisement. 

The use of an olive branch with leaves 
on it in various ways in each piece of 
copy of the series made the advertising 
distinctive and in every case caused the 
eye to run unconsciously from the head- 
ing at the top to the olives themselves 
and the name, Spanish Green Olives. 

In one piece of copy, the heading aims 
to tempt mouth-watering this way: 
“Think of green Olives and you crave 
them,” and follows it up thus: 

“Green olives—how they do tempt your 
appetite. You get a longing to bite into 
the plump, meaty fruit. And then you 
get so hungry for the salty, tangy flavor 
that you just have to have some green 
olives, They are the greatest appetizer. 
The olive oil in them is good for you. 
3uy a bottle or two of green olives to- 
day.” 

Another piece of copy bears the head- 
line, “A salty, tangy flavor all their 
own.” 

“Something makes you think of green 
olives. And immediately you get hungry 
for the salty, tangy flavor. 

“You want to bite into the firm, meaty 
fruit—to enjoy the keen delight that 
green olives bring to. your taste. And 
you just have to have some. 

“You can eat one after. another—and 
they are good for you. .For the olive 
oil in green olives is wholesome and 
healthful, .And there is no better appe- 
tizer for indifferent appetites. At Amer- 
ica’s most famous dinners green olives 
are a part of the menu. 

“In salads and sandwiches—as garnishes 
—or by themselves, green olives are indi- 
vidual and delightful in flavor. Keep 
them on your table. Buy a bottle or two 
today.” 

People are urged to eat all they want 
and do it often in another advertisement, 
headed, “You crave that Saity, tangy 
flavor.” 

Another piece of copy showed the bot- 
tle of Spanish Queen Olives put out by 
the association members and contained 
the head, “Never packed in anything but 
glass,” thus counteracting any tendency 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BREAKING THROUGH TO THE HUMAN 
SELF IN THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


Marcosson, Prince of Interviewers, Before Sailing for Germany 


Gives His Golden Rules for Securing Material on 
Which to Build Page-1 Stories 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


8 | have interviewed celebrities all 
over the world. I have just 
cleaned up Japan and China, and there 
is nothing more to do.” 

Whereat Isaac Frederick Marcosson, 
Prince of Interviewers, sighed for more 
worlds to conquer when he himself was 
interviewed Saturday morning at his 
apartment, 18 West 25th street, three 
hours before he sailed by the White 
Star liner Olympic, for Germany to in- 
vestigate conditions. He has interviewed 
kings and presidents, princes and pre- 
miers, earls and generals, Wall Street 
magnates—even authors and newspaper- 
men!—and now he is going to find out 
‘how Germany is facing up to her colossal 
post-war task of upbuilding broken 
fortunes. 

As an English reporter—I choose the 
simple word that Marcosson believes 
covers everything in writing—l have 
long been interested in the great Ameri- 
can interviewer, and before calling on 
him knew him intimately, so it seemed, 
from a careful study of his “Adventures 
in Interviewing.” 

When I pressed the button of the 
electric bell by his apartment door the 
only response, for a few moments, was 
the continued clicking of a typewriter 
within, I rang again and then Marcos- 
son himself appeared and with easy 
courtesy greeted me. 

He looked just like the well-kuown 
picture in which he stands by the side 
of the. late Lord Northcliffe, but 
physically he was smaller than I ex- 
pected. I observed, however, that he 
was stocky, vigorous and intensely ener- 
getic—as he ought to be, for he is in his 
prime—45 this week, on Wednesday, the 
13th. He was the embodiment of alert- 
ness, but his keen eyes were almost 
hidden behind heavily horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He gave the impression of doing 
everything by a system, and of finding 
time to do many things a less occupied 
man would say could not be done. 

“You have caught me: when I’m very 
busy,” he said, as he glanced at the 
serviceable typewriter at which his sec- 
retary was finishing some articles and 
letters for him: “I have to go to Ger- 
many this afternoon. What can I do 
for you?” 

Now those words, “What can I do 
for you?” are a lead. Marcosson, the 
interviewer, knows exactly what to do 
when some ruler, boss or statesman asks 
him that question. One of his maxims is 
that the interviewer must know exactly 
what he wants—no vague generalities 
will do—and must be ready to say im- 
mediately, “That is what I want.” 

So I produced a list of questions. “I 
knew. this would have to be a lightning 
interview,’ I explained, “so I came 
prepared.” 

He smiled knowingly, took the list, and 
sat down with it at his desk. His pipe 
was comfortably settled in the corner of 
his mouth. He was wearing a Palm 
Beach jacket over his shirt, which, de- 
spite his reputation for startling designs 
—on account of which Lord Northcliffe 
dubbed him, “The Shirt King’—was of 
a quite ordinary blue. I asked him dur- 
ing the interview whether clothes made 
any difference—thinking of Sir Philip 
Gibbs, who says they must fit the occa- 
sion—but he didn’t think that what a 
man wore was worthy of consideration. 
I wish I could express the exclamation 
of disgust with which he dismissed the 
notion. 

“Did you become an interviewer by 
choice or chance?” Marcosson wrote in 
pencil his answer to that first question, 
“By necessity.” 

“Owing to my father’s financial diffi- 
culties,” he went on, “I had-to get out 
and work when ‘I’ was sixteen years old. 


I am illiterate—that is to say I had no 
public school education such as you 
would have in England. All that I: know 
I had to acquire myself by practical 
experience, which is the kind of educa- 
tion that counts.” 

Perhaps he was thinking of those early 
days as a cub reporter on the Louisville 
Times, of the rough and tumble, the 
poignant pathos, the human tragedies, 
revealed by his run of the police stations, 
the hospital, the coroner’s office and the 


Find out all you can about 
your man. 

Get to know his work, his in- 
terest and his hobbies. 

Let him talk on his favorite 
subject and play the game fairly 


with him. 

Never betray a_ confidence, 
even if it means success. That 
kind of success is never perma- 


nent. 
—Isaac Marcosson 


morgue. He had six weeks of that for 
0 dollars 0 cents per week, and such 
was the state of the family exchequer 
that when he threw up a safe job at 
five dollars a week in exchange for this 
apprenticeship to journalism it was a 
serious step that had to be taken with 
a full consciousness of the risks in- 
volved! However, at the end of his six 
weeks he emerged a fully-fledged reporter 
and has never looked back since. 

The walls of Marcosson’s study are 
covered with pictures of the people he 
has interviewed. Lloyd George, North- 
cliffe, Clemenceau, Cardinal Mercier, 
Winston Churchill, H. G. Wells and J. 
M. Barrie—to mention but a few—are 
there. 

“He was my great friend,” said he as 
his eyes travelled to Northcliffe’s auto- 
graphed picture. 

“Which interviews 
enjoyed?” I asked, 

“Those with Northcliffe and Lloyd 
George,” he answered without hesitation. 

“And the most difficult?” I thought 
he would say, “The Prince Regent of 
Japan,” whom he met only after the 
most elaborate preparations, but he re- 


have you most 


plied. 
“Hugo Stinnes, the German industrial 
magnate, who had never been inter- 


viewed and has never been interviewed 
since. It took me six weeks to get him 
and then I almost lost him. At length 
I had only two hours before catching a 
train. Hugo Stinnes came round to my 
hotel—I do not go round begging for 
interviews now—but I had just gone out 
to get some flowers for a friend, and the 
clerk did not tell him where I was. 
When I returned I found what had hap- 
pened and thought the opportunity had 
gone. I tore about till I tracked him 
down, and he left. a meeting and talked 
with me for an hour. The. interview 
was published far and wide and caused 
a sensation.” 
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“Have you any golden rules for inter- 
views ?” 

“Now that’s a question in wh'ch I am 
very much interested. First, find out all 
you can about your man. Get to know 
his work, his interests, his hobbies. Let 
him talk on his favorite subject and play 
the game squarely with him. Never be- 
tray a confidence even if it means success. 
That kind of success is never permanent. 

“Don’t take notes. That is where you 
English reporters make a mistake. Tak- 
ing notes interrupts the smooth flow of 
a man’s conversation. He is never so 
free and easy when he sees a notebook 
in front of him. You can remember 
what he says without notes by picturing 
his actions at the time, and when you 
recall these afterwards you will recall 
also his words.” 

“How do you manage to discover 
secrets and awkward truths?” I inquired. 

“By being honest and frank,” he 
answered. 


“True,” I admitted, “but many a time 
a man realizes that he would not like 
to see published all that he has said, and 
asks the interviewer to leave it out.” 

Marcosson was ready for that objec- 
tion. 

“The moré important a statement the 
more casual the interviewer must be- 
come,” he declared. “He must not show 
any excitement; he must not get up 
suddenly and go away otherwise his man 
is sure to ask not to be quoted. He must 
learn that interviewing is an art, and 
that at the root of it is human nature. 
He must know human nature and so 
arrange that by this knowledge he may 
steer clear of requests to treat certain 
remarks as confidential. Once he makes 
a promise he must keep it. 

“Tn this connection I always think of 
Henri de Blowitz, who was the Paris 
representative of the London Times for 
many years. His advice was that when 
a man gives a correspondent an important 
piece of news he must stay on and change 
the conversation. He must not think of 
leaving till the talk becomes trivial.” 

Near Marcosson as he spoke was a 
copy of the Saturday Evening Post, upon 
which ‘he served as financial editor from 
1907 till 1910. This was after his four 
years under Walter H. Page (who be- 
came American Ambassador to Great 
Britain) on The World’s Work, which 
he joined in 1903 when spending, as 
usual, his summer vacation in New York 
with the novelist, James Lane Allen, 
author of “The Choir Invisible’ and “A 
Kentucky Cardinal.” It was on The 
World’s Work that he first had experi- 
ence of big interviewing, an experience 
that led to the discovery of those 
qualities which a first-class interviewer 
must possess. 

“He must have character, patience and 
resource.” Marcosson was quite definite 
about those qualities, and he wrote them 
down. “He must inspire confidence 


when he goes to interview a pj 
character. Nothing is so importar. 
character.” 


He was right to include patience } 
resource. During the Great War \| 
he was constantly travelling bet} 
America and Europe, when he i: 
viewed men on land and sea and it: 
air, when he knew what a fierce 3} 
at sea can mean, when he went in} 
of his life from submarines, whe 
had to break down the barriers co 
lence surrounding generals and | 
ticians, he needed patience and res¢ 
—and courage—for even his great | 
and friend Lord Northcliffe couk| 
little more than secure valuable i: 
ductions for him. 

He had _ half-a-dozen appointt) 
with Lleyd George, for example,| 
they all had to be scrapped, and it! 
end he had to travel in the same | 
as the Premier from London to Bi) 
and interview him on the way bac 

Sir J. M. Barrie, the creator of || 
Pan, was another hard nut to ¢| 
because his shyness made him flee | 
an interview. But he fell to Marcos} 
persistence, and the reason was bel| 
Marcosson applied another of the | 
ciples he nnds so useful—the san) 
he employed on Stinnes. He finds: 
after a long period of persistent se| 
the thing to do is to force the iss 
dramatic fashion. Thus on the e 
his departure from England he | 
eraphed to Barrie that he MUS}: 
him before he left the country, and) 
wherever he was he would go to} 
Barrie could easily have said, *| 
unfortunate Then we shall never nm} 
Instead, he went to Marcosson' 
they became firm friends. 

Another question I put to the F) 
of Interviewers was: “If you he) 
survey and epitomjse the work of ;| 
in a week how would you set abou) 

“I would see the average people 
said. ‘They are the sum of the j| 
Most prominent people are the mos} 
informed people in the world. Ya! 
to know the life of a city by mit| 
with the ordinary people whose | 
and enterprise are running it.” 

As I was leaving he handed ot} 
other piece of advice to interviewe| 

“Remember,” he stated, “that w 
busy man gives you fifteen minut) 
means fifteen minutes. If you gob 
that you will be encroaching on hil 
and will make yourself unpo 
God-bye and good luck!” 

And I left him to his typewrite 
articles, his pictures ‘of celebritie, 
pipe and his sighing for more wot 
conquer. What will he do if he} 
lives to repeat himself? 

It is high: time that someoné 
covered that the moon or Mars 
habited, and that Isaac Marcoss 
included in the first expedition | 
planetary liner to interview the MW} 
the Moon or one of Wells’s Marti\ 


GILBERT DID IT 


Philadelphia Correspondent Adm) 
Wrote ‘“‘Mirrors of Washingto)| 


Wasuincton, Sept. 13.—Wha| 
been an open secret for months in 
ington newspaper circles,—that () 
W. Gilbert, correspondent for the | 
delphia Evening Public Ledger | 
author of the “Mirrors of Washit} 
has been announced to the world ) 
P. Putnam’s Sons. The announ! 
was made in connection with Gi: 
latest volume,—“Behind the Mi) 
brought out anonymously recently 
the author of the “Mirrors.” | 

For a short time after the publ) 
of the “Mirrors,” L 
respondents engaged in free 
guessing contest, for it was app 
once that the author was a Was! 
newspaper man, or one very ch 
the newspaper game as it is pla} 
the capital. Through a process of} 
nation which was carried on by £} 
down the anecdotes. and incidents } 
in the book, Gilbert was soon fixet 
and forced. into tacit acknowledg! 
of the authorship. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS-. 


Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to the United States, and his family have been 
at their summer home at Wood’s Hole (Mass.) for the last few months. What should be 
more natural than for the Minister to consent to go down to New Bedford (Mass.) and 
present medals given by The Standard, to school children of non-English speaking 
parentage. Miss Minna Littman, Society Editor of The Standard, went there to discuss 
plans for the visit of the family of Dr. Sze to the home of Publisher Benjamin H. Anthony. 


Naturally, tea was served. 


There are a lot of people’ that wonder where 
the “krum’”’ comes from in Morkrum, that 
electric transmitter and recorder of news that 
is fairly well known in the newspaper field. 
Permit us to present Andrew J. Krum, age 


ito by P. & A. 95, and probably the oldest living practical 
| printer. He was born at Utica (NS ¥.),) 1827; 
ese have been trying days for newspaper men on the White House run. i last worked on the Democrat at Madison 


(Wis.), and is still a resident of that city. 


tter; crisis passed” brought general relief to the men who have kept close vigil since 
The inventor of the Merkrum is his grandson. 


‘ts. Harding became seriously ill. This group has just received a bulletin from the 
itending physicians. 


“s like a good time. C. Earl Whipple, 
‘al manager of the Hagerstown Mail and 
id, is musing upon the chicken dinner 
ig at the club. Other members of the 
» left to right, are Miss Janette Lyon, 


is Sadie Lowry, Anthony Hankey and 
igar Phillips. Here is where the men and women who get the Herald-Mail publications at Hagerstown, Mary- 


land, and members of their families enjoy their week-ends and. vacations bass fishing, bathing and 
tramping through those historic hills. This old Colonial home, which overlooks the Potomac and 


Can educator Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, is one of the few individual outdoor newspaper clubs in America. 


lir ; ? 
pe sd atl : The first Newspaper Institute of the East (below) was held at Rutgers College this week under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Press Association and was attended by men and women from 


every part of the State. 


% Wide World 
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ORK USING 27 PER CENT MORE 
NEWSPRINT THAN IN 1920 


’ Circulations Greater and Drop in Advertising Offset by Loose 
Newspapers—17 Dailies Consumed 231,429 Tons from 
January 1 to August 31, This Year 


itotals 


TWELVE of the seventeen Greater 


New York daily and Sunday news- 
papers are using more newsprint now 


than they used in 1920, according to 
Epitor & PuBiisHer’s circulation and 
_advertising records covering the first 


eight months af, the year. 

Of these twelve, only two printed more 
advertising between January 1 and Au- 
gust 31 of this year than they did in the 
same months two years ago. Neither of 
these two have as large an average cir- 
culation for the six months ending April 
1, 1922. as they had for the period end- 
ing April 1, 1920. None of the five pa- 
pers whose 1922 paper consumption is 
within the 1920 figure has exceeded the 
1920 advertising volume or circulation. 

On the opposite page are printed tables 


‘showing calculations, total pages printed, 
approximate newsprint tonnage used and 


its value at market prices for the years 
when it was consumed. The last two 
are estimated for the January- 
August period in 1922, 1921 and 1920. 
These tables supplement those on adver- 
tising volume for these periods and its 
relation to the size of the papers which 
were printed last week, and are reprinted 
on this and the next page for purpose of 
convenient comparison. 

Outstanding totals of the new compila- 
tions may be given as follows: 


WEEKDAY CIRCULATION 
April 1, 1922—3,571,609 copies per day 
April 1, 1922—3,154,945 copies per day 
April 1, 1920—3,334,030 copies per day 


This circulation, which is the total dis- 
tribution (including net paid and unpaid), 
shows an increase for 1922 over 1920 of 
7.1 per cent and for 1922 over 1921 of 

3.2 (per cent. 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


April 1, 1922—3,157,389 copies per issue 
April 1, 1921—3,240,594 copies per issue 
April 1, 1920—2,701,573 copies per issue 
Sunday circulation for 1922 shows a 


loss of 3.1 per cent from last year, but 
a gain of 16.1 per cent over 1920. 
TOTAL PAGES PRINTED 


Weekday Sunday Total 
Jan.—Aug., 1922......79,874 26,528 106,402 
Jan.—Aug., 1921......-70,282 22,886 93,170 
Jan.—Aug.,. 1920...... 69,474 21,811 91,285 


The total for 1922 up to September 1 
is 16.2 per cent above that for 1920 and 
14.2 per cent ahead of the same period 
last year. Weekday issues this year had 
14.9 per cent more pages than in the same 
months of 1920 and 13.6 per cent over 
the total for the 1921 period. Sunday 
papers show a gain for 1922 over 1920 
of 21.6 per cent and over 1921 of 15.9 
per cent. 

ESTIMATED NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION 
(Stated in Tons) 


Weekday Sunday Total 

Jan.—Aug., 1922.....145,238 86,191 231,429 
Jan.—Aug., 1921..... 119,546 73,867 193,413 
Jan.—Aug., 1920..... 113,426 67,881 181,307 
Recall that circulation, 1922 against 


1920, shows an increase of 7.1 per cent 
_for the six-day total and 16.1 per cent 
for Sunday, and that total pages for the 
January-August period increased 149 


, per cent weekdays and 21.6 per cent Sun+ 


idays. Then note what these increases 
mean in newsprint tonnage: 
Total consumption for the January- 


August period increased, 1922 over 1920, 
27.7 per cent, and..over 1921, 19.6 per 
cent. Weekday tonnage increased 1922 
over 1920, 28.0 per cent}.and over 1921, 
21.5 per cent. Sunday tonnage increased, 
1922 over 1920, 26.9 per cent, and over 
1921, 16.6 per cent. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL VALUE OF NEWS- 
PRINT 


Jan.—Aug., 1922.....--sseeeeeee $16,198,630 
Jan —Aug., 1921..........00e.0e- 20,094,952 
Vani—Aigs; 71920 0). ss oa sees siee en 20,556,260 


Despite an increase in tonnage used of 
27.7 per cent, the drop of newsprint 
prices from the post-war peak has re- 


duced the estimated cost of paper for the 
January-August period, 1922 against 1920, 
by $4,357,630, or 21.2 per cent. Reduc- 
tion in cost for 1922 from 1921 for the 
eight months is $3,896,322, or 19.3 per 
cent. 

It should be noted here that these 
prices are based on the average of all 
contract prices covering the full years 
1922, 1921 and 1920 for the product of 
the principal newsprint mills. For 1922, 
the rate taken is $70 per ton; for 1921, 
the price was $104; for 1920, it was $110. 
The figures are purely arbitrary, so far 
as individual papers are concerned, as 
Epitor & PustrsHER does not feel free 
to use in a discussion of this kind any 
information it has regarding costs of in- 
dividual publishers. 

Tonnage was determined on the basis 
in common use among those who weigh 
newspapers in bulk—that 1,000 eight- 
page papers weigh 128 pounds, that there 
are 62.5 pages to the pound, or 125,000 
pages to the ton. No allowance has been 
made for the weight of ink in the print- 
ed papers. Neither has any deduction 
heen made for rotogravure stock or spe- 
cial paper for magazine sections. Tab- 
oid pages have been counted as half- 
pages in computing the tonnage and in 
isting the total pages in all tables. The 
one exception to this rule is the Daily 
News. Its pages have counted as full 
pages in the total pages column, but as 
nalf-pages in computation of tonnage. 
No additions have been made to tonnage 
for white and printed waste, which in 
arge pressrooms in the city runs from 
one to two per cent of the white paper. 

The figures for the respective periods 
are therefore conservative as regards 
newsprint consumption. Statistics of 
past years show that about 64 per cent 
of the year’s lineage is carried in the 
January-August period, but that per- 
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centage will probably not hold for this 
year if early September indications are 
reliable guides to the volume of adver- 
tising for the next four months. The 
advertising art director of one New York 
newspaper group was hailed one night 
this week going home for a late supper. 
He threw up his hands at the “How goes 
it?’ question and replied: 

“The barrage came down the day after 
Labor Day and it’s getting heavier every 
day. No sign of a let-up.” 

‘Ts business running much ahead of 
August?” asked the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
man. 

“Far ahead—and August was a whale 

That’s the situation on several of the 
newspapers, especially those which have 
been getting the heavy run of the year’s 


business so far and which have been 
using larger quantities of newsprint. 


And it is the reason that Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER believes its estimated newsprint 
consumption for the January-August pe- 
riod is ‘conservative. Its figures for that 
period are well below, 64 per cent of the 
e&timated 1922 tonnage of several of 
the New York and Brooklyn newspapers 
which have supplied their figures. It 1s 
evident that the publishers are providing 
for an expected increase in advertising 
volume during the autumn which will 
carry the 1922 total lineage to the level 
of 1920, if not above it. 

The largest New York consumers of 
print paper—with the exception of the 
Hearst group—the American and_ the 
Evening Journal—have — been adding 
about one page of news or features for 
every additional page of advertising over 
last year’s total. The Hearst papers are 
giving their readers an even larger meas- 
ure of text matter in proportion to in- 
creased advertising, and their newsprint 
consumption for this year has been 37 
per cent of the city’s total. 

Their increases in tonnage are the larg- 
est of any in tons and in percentage of 
any of the papers except the Daily News, 
which was in its first year in 1920 and 
did not start its Sunday edition until 
May, 1921. 

The Journal and the Sun were the 
only papers which printed more adver- 
tising so far this year than they did in 
1920. 


The Herald and the Telegram, which 


SUNDAY ADVERTISING AND TOTAL PAGES 
JAN.-JULY, 1922, 1921, 1920 


nna = 


Per Cent. 

Total Pages, Tan. 1-Tnly 3) T tal Pages of Sunday Adv. 

22-21-20 Sunday Only Advertising Sunday Only to Total Pages 
Jan. 1-July 31. 22-20 Jan. 1-July 31, 22-20 
Name of Paper = \ ae —* + 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
American ...-s.6ee0s 3,494 3,006 2,724 E70 I 1635.20 1,517.00 48.7 54.3 -55.6 
Brooklyn Eagle...... 2,760 2,464 2,393 1,332.03 1,239.87 1,253.44 48.2 50.3 52.3 
Brooklyn Times....-- 848 640 248th 182.32 160.01 ORG 2S! ASO) 839.5 
Telegram ....-ceeres 680 636 610 236.28 226.66 243.03 34.7 -35.6 39.8 
Pleraldt Gaiee she se cles 3,078 2,736 2,568 1,189.11 1,275.01 1,266.18 38.6 45.8 49.3 
Daily NewsT.......- 1,480 Rill Mare 233.85 S220 al. vr rsiers 15:8 15:07 Sei. 
B’klyn Standard Union 1,402 1,416 1,528 445.85 415.70 543.18 31.8 29.3 35.5 
Dimes Ws suicts watete kere 3,948 3,566 3,524 2,295.49 2,115.49 2,310.40 58.1 59.3 65.5 
MPibUNe 4 aki clare se 2,490 2,418 | 2,414 812.80 866.71 920.14 32.6 35.8 38.1 
Wot y svne xc retcls » stele 3,546 3,020 3,162 1,910.26 1,718.61 1,932.747 5318") 56.9) 61.1 
BOCA LG eicig srerersiehelein 23,726 20,454 19,171 10,339.16 9,735.58 10,084.27 43.5 47.6 52.6 

*May 1 to July 31 cnly. Tabloid. +4+March 1 to July 31 cnly. 


SUNDAY ADVERTISING AND TOTAL PAGES, 
AUGUST, 1922, 1921, 1920 


ee eee 


Total Pages, August, 


Name of Paper 22-21-20, Sunday Only 


Per Cent of 

Sunday Ady. 

to Total Space 
August, Each Year 


Total Pages of _ 
Advertising, Sunday Only 
August, Each Year 
KS 


Bee NES . ; IE EKS a 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921. 1920 

Ami@rica th ) Iyete me - 6'd os 374 364 358 184.79 183.18 158.62 49.4 50.3 44.3 
Brooklyn Eagle ...... 326 280 336 148.34 134.99 165.27 45.5 48.2 49.1 
Brooklyn Time; ..... 100 82 84 20.74 18.60 23.36 ZO) > 226) BF 8 
Telegrany .- cvene esas 80 66 86 26.72 20.00 31.41 33.4 30.3 36.4 
Eferald’ siistetsiecptes ois 2 372 306 370 138.99 132.81 T8025 937.3 43 FSe7 
Daily News* ........ 192 16% Se 28.40 20.90 Bpoctt) 14.8 13.0 rat 
Standard Union ..... 160 160 220 51.91 38.02 70.02 32.4 237 31.8 
WM ighoel oc Sign oe TABS aoe | 480 412 538 257.61 221.09 S11262) wee: 7 | paseo anos. 
Tribune: cteecines ~~) 316 274 350 87.29 77.60 116336. --27.6\ » 2853.4) 33.2 
Ais, a velaathn otto) erat 432 33¢ 484 229.85 180.89 257207 4532. o4e8 Bae 
Potalsl hab veiei «| « 2.832 2,434 2,826 1,174.69 1,028.08 1,314.58 41.4 42.2 46.5 
*Tabloid: Roman—morning papers (weekday issues); italic—evening papers (weekday 


issues). Evening Telegram is issued Sunday evening. 


t 


with the Sun are owned by Fran 
Munsey, used less paper this year | 
they did in the January-August pj 
of 1920: The Munsey trio used 2 
tons in the first eight months 0}; 
boom era of two years ago, but | 
used in the same period this year 
22,542 tons, according to the estir| 
Other newspapers which have re\ 
their tonnage are the Globe, the Ey) 
Post and the Evening World, a) 
which have less circulation in their 
six-month statements than they hac| 
years ago. They sold then for 2} 
on the street, against 3 cents at pr} 

Besides the newsprint table, the | 
site page also has interesting con) 
sons of advertising lineage and thi 
of the papers for the January-Jul. 
riod in 1922, 1921, and 1920, as w 
a separate table for, August stat; 
These were all printed last week, ¢ 
the August Sunday figures, which) 
not tabulated in time for the Sept) 
9 issue. This record makes the fj 
ing points: 

New York City newspapers p| 
40,761.41 pages of advertising in th| 
seven months of 1922. 

They printed 41,427.22 pages of | 
tising in the same period of 1920. 

The loss of advertising for that | 
in those years is 665.81 pages, of ] 
cent of the 1920 total. 

These same papers in the first | 
months of 1922 printed a total of | 
pages. 

In the first seven months of 192| 
printed 80,709 pages. 

The gain in total pages was | 
pages, or an increase of 16 per cer: 
the 1920 amount. 

There it is in a sentence—adve 
dropped 1.6 per cent, but for ever| 
of advertising that was lost, 20 pe) 
text were added during the seven n| 

It is also shown that in the firs}: 
months of 1920, the average pro} 
of advertising to text was 51.3—! 
better than the fifty-fifty basis th| 
the old loosely-kept standard. 

In the first seven months of th| 
the proportion had dropped to 43. 

Both of these proportions are h| 
many of the papers listed, the ¢| 

being brought up by newspapers | 
maintain their advertising at 50 p| 
cr more of their total space. Eve! 
papers, however, with their prese 
margins, are printing less advert 
ratio to their total pages than fl} 
last year or two years ago. | 

Last year’s statistics for tht) 
period are also given, even thot 
advertising volume was considera | 
than in 1920 or this year. The} 
to the spot where the present ti 
toward papers overweighted wit | 
and features originated—the spur || 
petition in maintaining a “front” | 
size of the papers, when the sup 
advertising was lacking. Statemet 
the newspapers were overbalance 
advertising in the 1920 boom and/ 
relaxation had to be made if tht! 
to hold their readers are not bo} 
by the three-year comparison. — | 

Sunday advertising and spa 
which a separate analysis is made 
ing the seven months in the thre 
shows about the same proportiot 
cline in ratio of advertising to toti| 
and larger increases in the nut: 
pages. 

August statistics for the thre 
are also presented. The month i: 
which advertising is normally at } 
point of the year. It is also a m| 
which demands on news space 
usually heavy in New York pai 
that its figures do net have , | 

: 


that the seven-months’ totals ca 

It is interesting to note, in the) 
all these factors, that the total f} 
August showed an increase of } 
cent over August, 1921,-and 17 }j 
over August, 1920; that advertis 
the month maintains about the sat 
slightly smaller, loss against the 
in 1920 and that the proportion 0 
tising to total pages was 38.7 1] 
this year, against 44.3 per cent | 
As was to be expected. the pape} 
more loosely constructed in Augt 
in the average of the seven 
months. # 
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ADVERTISING LINEAGE, CIRCULATIONS, PAGES PRINTED, NEWSPRINT USED, AND 
ITS COST, JANUARY 1—AUGUST 31, 1922-1920, IN NEW YORK PAPERS 


a aa ec 


Estimated Value, Newsprint at Average 


Total Average Daily Distribution Total Pages Printed Estimated Tons of Newsprint Used Market Price for Each Year*** 
As of April 1, Each Year Jan. }-Aug, 31, Each Year Jan. 1-Aug. 31, Each Year 8 Months’ Consumption 
r = =~ r ——— — a = -——__A.— —————— 
Name of Paper 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 a 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
0 LS 356,127 309,966 293,552 5,224 3,898 3,782 14,880 9,385 8,890 
aT ON ate. cele s Sssies «pe aetna - 1,092,713 1,048,203 952,551 3,868 3,370 3,098 33,813 28,260 23,608 
Gem Ras 65) ecu prove og WiacSieus-+. oS BOD hiacie averse euch EHOAO OD 9,092 7,268 6,880 48,793 37,645 32,498 $3,408,510 $3,905,080 $3,574,780 
Mn Gerdays) 00.00. ieee eick. ce d.. 655,963 650,894 714,185 6,938 5,224 4,652 37,209 27,202 26,579 2,604,630 2,829,008 2,923,690 
puoblin Fogie (6 days)................0.2. 62,846 57,530 49,997 5,746 5,040 5,038 2,889 2,328 2,015 
EO aa ee ae a 76,577 71,156 67,691 3,086 2,744 2,719 1,891 1,562 1,472 
WAVESIE' Ue ae, SI J Rear aye sfeteeraieie 8,832 7,784 C3154 4,780 3,890 3,487 334,600 404,560 383,570 
‘rooklyn ESIC MAYS) i 60.cr. cpio vss ven eee 46,987 46,897 43,280 3,182 2,382 2,014 1,201 894 697* 
(Sunday) SI nae Siren 46,987 46,897 43,280 948 722 348* 356 271 120 
OU DIDL = eS apelin Ree sete slain Saale phate 4,130 3,104 - 2,362 1,557 1,165 817* 108,990 121,160 89,870 
MEO GAYS) cee s sk oc te ec cence 11,833 12,081 11,413 3,148 3,018 2,854 298 292 260 20,860 39,368 28,600 
Po EOI CER le er 444,402 338,225 123,339** 5,064 4,302 20a"? 8,913 5,770 1,042 
MATA fare) so, 5 io.5, 6 tvs bos we. ov ele 270,479 405,591 Sierastatere 1,672 Le eee Mea: ss 1,809 1,155 nis eile 
14 Oe cae See ene aa penta s Tiskas aisle 6,736 5,014 2,112 10,722 6,925 1,042 750,540 720,200 114,620 
Smeavey cee. 151,626 165,442 180,280 4,084 3,718 3,916 4,954 1,921 5,651 346,780 501,784 621,610 
PMOL U Ee c iss csi «ere oldie w'vlorcie -viecbdie' s 176,082 200,259 212,020 4,648 4,252 4,818 6,557 6,812 8,172 
(Sunday) EMME ES wires ae 5 (of okavac eee chevare 196,103 220,118 234,398 3,450 3,042 2,940 5,352 Ley 5,513 
A Ree eyes areueeathals ale metal ots 8,098 7,294 7,758 11,889 12,169 13,685 832,230 1,265,576 1,505,350 
| oss Sn 148,663 156,054 158,082 3,846 3,638 3,480 4,574 4,542 4,401 320,180 472,368 484,110 
JENS 35,933 39,986 35,008 3,958 4,406 4,552 1,138 1,409 1,275 79,660 146,536 140,030 
Cee cos eins Sc cyse odes ews ees 181,862 191,311 206,454 5,024 4,258 4,224 7,309 6,517 511,630 677,768 767,360 
po (0 GENS Fs 105,389 106,352 133,899 3,818 3,696 4,120 3,219 3,145 
ENE as Se a 121,369 126,640 137,491 760 702 690 738 “ia 
RERMR Siow Laos . so SN cla tees 6 os os shite ates or sjainca at eee A 4,578 4,398 4,810 3,957 3,856 276,990 401,024 568,920 
‘mes (6 days) 346,764 329,065 329,118 6.864 6,076 6,356 18,802 15,995 
(Sundays) 545,276 507,999 501,892 4,428 3,978 4,004 19,316 16,135 
Moatals.. . RCO ho P-Soacden - acon 11,292 10,054 10,360 38,118 32,130 2,668,260 3,341,520 3,609,320 
‘ibune (6 days) 138,364 143,715 121,988 4,330 4,110 4.138 +. 4,792 4,708 
| (Sunday) 143,471 144,210 115,863 2,806 2,692 2,730 Seal * 3,106 
RMS oly ere cic woe 8 slabs sa ow She Te ee at en 7,136 6,802 6,868 8,013 7,814 560,910 £12,656 722,480 
RUEIEUDMIAVS)) onc cca cere t cease veccece 353,199 349,137 326,969 5,240 4,434 5,362 14,806 12,385 
(CELIA 6 AU a 602,359 624,678 593,287 3,978 3,350 3,594 19,169 16,741 
EE 5 ee ae a L.Gaeaee ix neat Hd ayie 9,218 7,784 8,956 33,975 29,126 2,378,250 3,029,104 3,419;240 
|) LDS SoS 282,910 315,300 335,233 5,116 4,552 4,570 11,579 11,481 810,530 1,194,024 1,349,160 
Tocklyn Standard Union (6 days).......... 72,659 67,031 59,213 3,644 3,278 3,486 2,118 1,760 
CSundayjere-ssc tose 42,055 45,102 55,120 1,562 1,576 1,688 526 569 
| Rota eect. es. 8 aera ecg Rigs, ats 5,206 4,854 5,174 2,644 2,329 185,080 242,216 253,550 
| SS 3,571,609 3,154,945. 3,334,030 ~—=-79,8 69,474 145,238 «119,546 3 \ i zc: 
Tg A er 1. 3,137,389 3,240,504. 27701.573 8 21,811 86,191 73,867 
| OS ooo eee merce. a feemte Bete arate 106,402 91,285 231,429 193,413 $16,198,639 $20,094,952  $20.556.260 
|*March 1 to August 31 only; **May 1 to August 31 only; ***Average of tontract prices, f. 0. b. North American mills for entire years used as basic price—1922, $70 per ton; 1921—$104 


Pp ten; 1920—$110 per ton; Roman—mornirg papers; italic—evyening papers. 


; Increase or Decrease Seven-Day Totals ‘ Eight Months, Each Year 
Seven-Day Total Pages Jan. 1-July 31, 1922 vs. 1921, 1926 Pages of Advertising Percentage of Advertising 
: Jan. 1-July 31, 1922, ’21, ’20 1921 1920 Jan. 1-July 31, ’22, ’21, ’20 To Total Pages 
= mn KS = A. . —-.—-—.. Agate Lines , - A—_—______ 5 —A—___ 


1922 1921 1920 Pages %o Pages %o Per Page 1922 1921 


1922 1921 1920 

8,038 6,450 6,136 1,588 .24 1,902 31 2,212 2,924.65 2,718.77 2,978.30 36.3 42.1 48.5 

7,826 6,900 6.869 926 13 957 13 23180 4,086.70 3,599.79 3,652.82 52.2 51.6 53.2 
3,630 2:708 2,000¢ 922 34° eee Be 2;380 842.20 792.79 45 23.2 29.2 31.1t 

'(mmercial 2,758 2,638 2,506 120 104 252 10 2,352 670.19 776.64 “88 24.3 29.4 34.8 
Af 6,148 4,652 4,192 1,496 132 1,956 46 2,240 2,943.43 2,786.96 2,489.36 47.8 59.9 59.4 
3,428 3,210 3,100 218 106 328 .10 2,400 1,412.57 1,496.75 1,568.92 41.2 46.6 50.6 

2494 3,888 4,010 3948 10$ S165 uumet 26 e352 975.25 1,501.23 1,351.5 27.9 38.6 33.7 

4,436 3,786 3,756 650 117 680 .18 2,380 2,293.64 2,255.46 2,174. 51.7 59.5 57.9 

4,052 3,896 4,284 156 04 2328 .05$§ 2,352 1,697.99 1,650.35 2,052.09 41,9 42.3 47.9 

4,490 4,064 4,080 426 10 410 10 2,240 2,248.44 2,299.47 2,503.3 50.0 56.5 61.3 

3,640 3,286 33516 354 110 124 03 2,394 1,717.49 1,669.67 2,035.67 47.1 50.8 57.9 

7,172 6,490 6,948 682 10 224 .03 2,380 2,860.81 2,992.67 3,228.16 39.8 46.1 46.4 

5,912 4,318 1,644] ‘1,504 35. mee “B 1,015 1,838.26 1,280.45 412.45 31.0 38.4 25.0 

4/598 4,292 4.568 306 07 30 007 2,380 1,843.75 1,650.85 2,119.01 40.0 38.4 46.3 

9,976 8,948 9,150 1,028 ‘11 826 .09 25352 5,844.88 5,285.02 5,917.96 58.5 49.0 64.6 

6,298 6,046 6.068 252 04 230 .04 2,360 2,277.23 2,333.69 2;507.31 36.1 38.6 41.3 

8,096 6,934 7,882 1,162 116 214 .03 2,240 4,283.93 4,165.62 4,938.39 52.9 59.9 62.6 

93,992 82,504 80,709 11,488 .14 13,283 -16 «ees 40,761.41 39,256.18 41,427.22 43.3 47.5 51.3 


‘*No Sunday edition. +March 1 to July 1, only. {Tabloid. §Decrease. May 1 to July 1, only. Roman—Morning papers. Italic—Evening papers. 


ADVERTISING AND TOTAL SPACE, NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS, AUGUST, 1922, 1921, 1920 


Seven-Day Totals 


Seven-Day Increase or Decrease Pages Seven-Day Totals Seven-Day Totals 
Total Pages Aug., 722, Over ’21 and ’20 Pages of Advertising Percentage of Advertising 
Aug., 1922, 21, ’20 1921 1920 Aug. 1922, ’21, ’20 To Total Pages 
A — ——-——>*. Agate Lines > a —— ~ A_- =e 
Name of Paper 1922 1921 1920 Pages %o Pages % Per Page 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
ae 1,054 818 744 236 29 310 41 2,212 352.54 308.00 328.11 33.5 37.6 44.1 
rkiyn Eagle Re 1,006 884 888 122 14 118 13 2,180 486.94 429.17 448.34 48.4 48.5 50.4 
rklyn Times .. 500 396 362 104 26 138 37 2,380 105.11 120.97 ° 119.03 21.0 30.5 32.8 
Samercial ... ‘ 390 380 348 10 02 42 12 2,354 87.86 93.21 116.29 22.5 23.0 33.4 
‘rnal 790 572 460 218 28 330 ai 2,240 310.77 277.37 231.83 39.3 48.5 50.4 
Ml 418 28 380 10% 02¢ 38 10 2,400 143.39 155.79 165.71 34.3 36.4 43,5 
i . 464 518 542 544 10t 78t 14¢ 2,352 96.22 159.02 131.30 20.7 30.7 24.2 
eos aVenareh hove bide. ine oi Gs ised 4-0rn when 588 472 468 116 24 120 26 2,380 248.73 201.85 229,62 42.3 42.7 49.0 
EES eer ee ae 526 492 526 34 07 aes a 2,352 211.48 196.06 218.69 40.2 39.8 41.5 
Vid 0 OO SSIS ICR ne eae 626 488 490 138 28 136 28 2,240 222.39 227.39 248.53 35.5 46.6 50.7 
a fSc5 Se SORE: Cae A Gag ae an 444 432 400 12 03 44 11 2,394 179.88 188.41 180.47 40.5 43.6 45.1 
NE MMT de ah BT aru Giphe, 2d ole leech i> vieie,o 926 804 810 122 15 116 14 2,380 331.67 315.07 365.37 35.8 39.2 45.1 
ae : 824 696 468* 128 18 356* 76* 1,015 219.98 186.51 121.39 26.7 26.7 25.9 
Standard Union 608 562 606 46 08 2 as 2,380 229.67 208.01 265.56 37.7 37.0 43.6 
SEEM cinicleivle <in ld Gos 0 se a 1,316 1,106 1,210 210 19 106 08 2,352 688.73 576.69 707.92 52.3 52.1 58.5 
RURNe avis x s.6\0 y's 838 756 800 82 11 38 04 2,360 250.72 235.10 279.82 29.9 31.0 34.8 
I ia enact tt, visas uses, s* © 1,122 850 1,074 272 32 48 04 2,240 582.99 431.23 612.81 51.9 50.7 57.0 
UG IEN CRORE ee aay Ctrlinss 12,410 10,654 10,576 1,756 16 1,843 yo ae 4,709.47 4,309.85 4,770.79 38.7 40.4 44,3 


‘No Sunday edition. §Tabloid. Decrease, Roman—Morning papers. Italic—Evening papers. 
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AMERICAN FIRMS SEEK JAPAN’S TRADE 


THROUGH NATIVE 


NEWSPAPER ADS 


Name Which Are Household Words in United States Bring 
New Touch to Vernacular Press With Familiar 
Pictures Under Japanese Copy 


By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern Editor, 


OKYO, Aug. 16.—This morning’s 

edition of the Jiji Shimpo illus- 
trates in a manner which will surprise 
many American readers the extent to 
which American products are being ad- 
vertised in the vernacular press of Japan. 
Cuttings from this issue, reproduced 
here, furnish also an idea of the form 


EDITOR 


& PuBLISHER 


which are handled in Japan by large 
American importing firms. The appro- 
priations for both. campaigns came from 
the manufacturers in the United States. 

The accompanying reproduction of the 
Jiji’s front page illustrates the Japanese 
practice of devoting this entire space to 
advertising, at rates from 15 to 50 per 


taken by typical Japanese copy. cent. higher than space on ordinary pages. 
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The Jiji offers unquestionably 
vernacular and in this issue 
quite a showing without piecing in cuttings 


The Jiji admittedly stands high in the 
best class of Japanese newspapers and its 
wide influence in business circles makes 
it one of the most effective mediums for 
the American advertiser in this field. The 
large amount of space devoted to foreign 
advertising in the Jiji therefore does not 
imply that American advertisers are using 
all other Japanese newspapers as lib- 
erally. Four Tokyo newspapers, among 
the vernaculars, carry practically all of 
the foreign advertising. They are the 
Jiji, Asahi, Hochi and Nichi-Nichi. Out- 
side of this list, the total space devoted 
to advertising foreign products is ex- 
tremely small. 

The issue of the Jiji referred to is its 
regular morning edition, but it carries no 
less than seven advertisements of Ameri- 
can products. All seven occupy what is 
considered fairly large space in Japan 
(for advertisements in this country gen- 
erally do not run as large as in the 
United States) and two of them are the 
largest occupying preferred front-page 
position. These two consequently are the 
highest-priced advertisements in the pa- 
per and they advertise the Hupmobile 
and the National Cash Register, both of 
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the best examples of American advertising in Far Eastern 
have bunched their American ads in a way which makes 
from several parts of the paper. 


The two large American advertisements 
are readily distinguished by the blocks 
(furnished by the advertisers) which 
make their central designs pictures of 
the products advertised. At the bottom 
of the page and next to the Hupmobile 
advertisement on the left is a smaller 
one announcing the agency for an Ameri- 
can-made power-hammer, and one re- 
moved from this, skipping over a musical 
instrument advertisement, is an advertise- 
ment of an American system for generat- 
ing electricity. 

The second-page reproduction shown 
here is a ful! page of industrial adver- 
tising which appeared in the same issue 
of the Jiji under an appropriate banner 
design which suggests the character of 
the advertisements appearing below. The 
Jiji carries more advertising of this na- 
ture, both foreign and domestic, than any 
other newspaper in Japan and long ago 
inaugurated the practice of running spe- 
cial pages for this as well as for certain 
other lines of advertising. 

In the center of the industrial page for 
today is an advertisement of motor lubri- 
cants manufactured by. the Vacuum Oil 
Company of New: York. Directly to the 
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right is the advertisement of a Japanese 
importing firm which handles American 
elevators and heating equipment, and 
other similar lines enumerated in the ad- 
vertisement. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the 
same page is an advertisement of Cleve- 
land drills, sold in Tokyo by a Japanese 
agent, This advertisement presents a 
good example of the difficulty experienced 
in introducing English into Japanese ad- 
vertisements, for here the trade-mark 
has been inverted by the make-up man, to 
whom the well-known sign of the manu- 
facturers looked as well from one side 
as from the other. When it is considered 
that foreign advertisements receive at 
least as careful and expert attention in 
the Jiji as in any other native newspaper 
plant in Japan, some idea of the obstacles 
to be encountered is conveyed. 

In this case, according to informa- 
tion just received, the copy and a per- 
fect proof had been approved by a man 
familiar with English, but later when the 
advertisement was in the forms a make- 
up man changing its position had dropped 
the trade-mark and placed it back in 
reverse position. 

The other advertisements on the page 
are those of Japanese firms and foreign 
manufacturers other than American— 
among them British and German organi- 
zations. The space immediately above 
the Vacuum Oil advertisement is that of 
Babcock & Wilcox, the British manufac- 


gards the advertisements of Americ; 
products in Japanese newspapers ) cann. 
be effected individually by either the a 
vertiser or the Japanese copy writer, | 
must be brought about by co-operati) 
between the two. The Japanese co} 
writer who reads English—and it is u| 
fortunate there are so few—will tell y 
that American advertising copy, wh 
probably reaching the nearest point 
perfection in the world, is not suitable {| 
publication in Japan. At best, it must 
altered to suit the market here and #) 
is by no means unnatural. 

The advertising psychology of Jap 
requires a long story in itself, but sig 
of American influence on advertising co| 
in Japanese newspapers are easily four 
They are the natural results of the | 
creased volume of foreign advertisi 
which the leading Japanese newspap 
have carried in recent years. 


SETTLING NORTHCLIFFE ESTA’) 


Rothermere Expected to Acquire J) 
But the Times 


The London News of the World ; 
serted September 9 that Lord Rotherm); 
will acquire all or part of Lord Nor 
cliffe’s estate’s interest in the Lond| 
Daily Mail and other papers wh} 
Lord Northcliffe owned. The mana) 
ment for Lord Rothermere will be in j} 
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Signs of American influence on advertising copy ia Japan are easily found. Illustratio 
notably have improved, although they are yet a long way from American standar¢| 


due to many natural problems. 


turers. This one is almost solid reading 
matter and is entirely without illustra- 
tions. 

American advertising campaigns con- 
ducted in Japan have had considerable 
influence on the ad copy of this country. 
Effective illustrations were first stressed 
here by American advertisers, but the 
“missionary work” along this line has yet 
some distance to go before being carried 
to its logical conclusion: that of bring- 
ing advertising copy in Japan up to a 
standard which compares with the stand- 
ards of American newspapers. 

Improvement in this respect (as. re- 
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hands of Thomas Marlowe, who rel 
as editor of the Daily Mail in 1919;| 
Andrew Caird, vice-chairman of } 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd.; Sir Ge 
Sutton, chairman of the Amalgam 
Press, Ltd., and Pomeroy Burton, of 
Northcliffe publications. | 
It also states that Lord Northeli 
stock in the London Times will be 4 
but that it is probable John Walter, | 
mer proprietor of the Times, will ] 
first offer of the shares, as provide 
Viscount Northcliffe’s earlier will. 
residue, according to the News of/ 
World, will go to Lady, Northcliffe 
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THE BIRTHPANGS 
OF AN EMPIRE 


A Series of Sunday Articles by 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 


The Japanese dream of Empire depicted in a new and amazing light. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES: 


Japan’s Program of Conquest Japan’s Folly If It Should War with America 
Japan Since the Washington Conference One Year After the Arms Conference 

Dr. Sze as Premier of China Japan and Its Foreign Relations 

The “Twin of Rapallo” The Question of Racial Assimilability 

The Proposed Racial Conference Hypothetical War in the Pacific 


(Five More to Be Announced Later) 


The articles are based on a minute study of problems confronting Japan 
and the development of Nipponese history before, during and in the wake 
of the Washington Arms Conference. 


Mr. Vanderbilt covered the Arms Conference as a reporter. An 
admonition by Lord Northcliffe, the late great British publisher, to 
Vanderbilt suggested the young millionaire writer’s study of the Orient. 
Vanderbilt is convinced, and shows his convictions in an unbiased way, 
that Japan is pregnant with events which may spell a new and start- 
ling world history in the coming decade. 


His articles serve as a warning to America of the vital import of affairs in Asia. 


Territory has been closed for the following cities: 


New York City; Harrisburg, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Jackson, Detroit, Mich.; Boston, Mass; Washington, 
D. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; Elmira, Buffalo, Schenectady, N. Y.; Los Angeles, San Jose, 
Francisco, Riverside, Santa Rosa, Calif.; New Brunswick, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; Havana, Cuba. 


OCTOBER 8—FIRST RELEASE—OCTOBER 8 


San 


Wire for Terms in Territory Not Taken 


C-V NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Editor & Publisher 


MANY PITFALLS AWAIT THE PUBLISHER 


ON “CHANCE” 


ADVERTISING 


All Copy of This Kind Should Be Submitted to Postal Authori- 
ties for Judgment Before Acceptance—Two Examples 
of Thoughtlessness and Neglect 


HE need of publishers to obtain com- 
plete legal advice on or to. submit 
to the postal authorities any adver- 
tisement given them for publication when 
it pertains to chance drawings, endless 
chain enterprises, prize contests, coupon 
schemes, guessing or estimating contests, 
etc., before accepting it, is emphasized 
by a case just brought to attention of 
Eprror & PuBLisHER by one of its read- 
ers, who asks the question: 

“Can you tell us whether or not ad- 
vertising like the copy herewith enclosed 
is permissible in newspapers? Do you 
know of any court decisions or have you 
printed any decisions or Post Office rul- 
ings on the subject? We took the adver- 
tisement from an exchange and wonder 
whether or not it is within the law?” 

The advertisement in question follows: 

Here’s another car to be given away. ‘This 
cozy Overland Sedan will be presented to one 
of our customers without one cent of cost. 

Zecause so many customers were pleased 
with our last automobile drawing, we have de- 
cided to give away another car. This time we 
selected a 1922 model Overland Sedan; 
a car that anyone would be proud to 
Tickets are now ready and are being 
with every dollar purchase. 

Mr. Wins Ford. The 
given away last month was won by 

a son of 


have 
own, 
given 


Ford car 


The drawing 
was conducted by customers who were present 
at the drawing and in the presence of hundreds 
of ticket-holders. This car will be given away 
in like manner. 

Who Will Win Sedan? Everyone who has 
seen this beautiful ear is delighted with it. 
Tt stands now on our Main floor, where all 
may see it. In addition to the car, an insur- 
ance policy insuring the car against fire and 
theft will be given by Mr. 
the insurance man. Remember that every ticket 
you hold makes you a possible winner of this 
splendid gift. Get, therefore, all the tickets 
you can. 

Advertising Stunt. Jlundreds of customers 
have asked: ““How can you afford to do this?” 
In answer we explain that we are using money 
in this way that would ordinarily be used in 
other forms of advertising. Remember that in 
a business of this size many forms of ad- 
vertising are used. In a case of this kind, 
we simply will not use some of the usual 
methods of advertising, but divert the money 
to this use. Remember, too, that such forms 
of advertising so increase the sales of mer- 
chandise that the cost of advertising is in- 
significant. In this ‘‘stunt’’ then, we are 
simply giving to our customers a part of our 
advertising allowance. 

How to get the tickets. You will be en- 
tilled to one ticket on the car with every 
dollar you spend. If clerks fail to give you 
the tickets, please remind them that you want 
them. Also a ticket will be given with every 
dollar paid on account. This applies to all old 
balances as well as current charges. Tickets 
given when payments are made. 

Tickets at No Cost. Remember that the 
tickets ccst you absolutely nothing. The same 
low prices apply cn all purchases whether you 
take the tickets or not. And in order that 
everyone might have an interest in this affair 
we are eager that everyone who is entitled to 
them shall have tickets with every doilar 
purchase. 

Prices Still Low. You will find that all 
prices are as low as they would have been had 
this advertising plan not been adopted. We 
fully expect to sell two dollars’ worth this 
month where we would have sold but one 
had not this unusual offer been made. We 
wish to explain that no one connected with our 
store in any way will be permitted to partici- 
pate in this drawing. Clerks and members of 
the firm de net expect, and will not be allowed 
to hold tickets. Everyone present at our last 
drawing was pleased and satisfied with the fair 
and clean manner in which it was conducted. 
This drawing will be conducted exactly as 
was the 


ner 
sAST. 


The newspaper carrying this advertise- 
ment is violating the lottery laws and is 
amenable to punishments therein pro- 
vided, according to an opinion rendered 
by Postmaster E. M. Morgan of New 
York, to whom Epitor & PUBLISHER 
submitted the question. Mr. Morgan 
said: 

“An advertisement reading according to 


the enclosed copy, which refers to a 
drawing for an automobile, would be 
unmailable, as would be also all other 
matter relating to such scheme. Under 
Section 482, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, drawings are lotteries and the 
mailing of matter relating to any lottery 
is prohibited by law.” 

The Postal Laws and Regulations, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Morgan, as covering 
lottery schemes, endless chain enterprises, 
prize contests, coupon schemes, guessing 
or estimating contests, etc., follow: 


_Sec. 482. No letter, package, postal card or; 
circular concerning any lottery, gift enterprise 
or similar scheme offering prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upen lot or chance; and. no 
lottery ticket or part thereof, or paper, certin- 
cate or instrument purporting to be or to rep- 
resent a ticket, chance, share, or interest in 
or dependent upon the event of a lottery, gift 
enterprise, or similar scheme offering prizes 
dependent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance; and no check, draft, bill, money, postal 
note or money-order, for the purchase of any 
ticket or part thereof, or of any share or chance 
in any such lottery, gift enterprise or scheme; 
and no newspaper, circular, pamphlet or publi- 
cation of any kind containing any advertise- 
ment of any lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme 
of any kind offering prizes dependent in whole 
er in part wpon lot or chance, or containing any 
list of the prizes drawn or awarded hy means 
of any such lottery, gift enterprise or scheme, 
whether said list contains any part or all of 
such prizes, shall be deposited in or carried by 
the mails cf the Wnited States, or be delivered 
by any postmaster or letter carrier. Whoever 
shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited, 
or shall knowingly send or cause to he sent, 
anything to be conveyed or delivered by mail 
in violation of the provisions of this section, o7 
shall knowingly deliver or cause to be delivered 
by mail anything herein forbidden to be carried 
by mail, shall be fined not more than one 
thousand dollars. or imprisoned not more than 
two years, or both; and for any subsequent 
cffense shall be imprisoned not more than five 
years. Any person violating any provision of 
this secticn may be tried and punished either 
in the district in which the unlawful matter or 
publication was mailed, or te which it was 
carried by mail for delivery according to the 
direction thereon, or in which it was caused 
to be delivered by mail to the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

Src. 483. The term “lottery,” as used in 
Section 482, embrace$ all kinds of schemes, 
general or local, for the distribution of prizes 
by lot or chance, such as gift exhibitions or 
enterprises, concerts, raffles or the drawing of 
prizes in money or property at fairs. 

2. Section 482 applies to any letter, ordinary 
or registered, if it concerns any lottery, gift 
concert or scheme described in said section, 
and to lottery tickets, checks, drafts, bills, 
money, postal notes or momey-orders for the 
purchase of lottery tickets, or any share or 
chance in a lottery or gift enterprise, and to 
the list of the drawings at any lottery or sim- 
ilar scheme. 

3. The law prohibits the mailing of “Icttery” 
matter by citizens to lottery concerns and their 
representatives as well as the mailing of such 
matter by lottery companies to their customers 
and other persons. 


_ The following extract on the same sub- 
ject, is taken from the U. S. Official 
Postal Guide: 


Attention * * * is directed to Section 
482 of the Postal Laws and Regulations by the 
revisions of which newspapers or other publi- 
caticns of anv. kind, circulars and pamphilets, 


BALTIMORE 


with a population of 750,000 people, 
62 per cent of whom own their own 
homes, is a tryout market of un- 
usual merit. 


Your request for specific infor- 
mation will be given individual at- 
tention by the Service Bureau of 
The Baltimore Sun. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning Evening 


for 


September 16, 1922 


containing advertisements of lotteries, gift en- 
terprises or similar schemes offering prizes de- 
pendent in whcle or in part upon lot or chance, 
or lists of the prizes awarded in pursuance of 
such schemes, and all other matter relating to 
them, are declared to be unmailable. The 
terms “lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme 
offering prizes dependent in whole or in part 
upon lot or chancé;” as sused in that section, 
include “guessing” ior “‘estimating’’ contests for 
prizes, as well as drawings and raffles of every 
kind, whether general or local, whether, for 
private gain or in aid of charitable, educational 
or religious objects, and whether the considera- 
tion for chances be money or cther thing of 
valuc. Enterprises in which prizes are dis- 
tributed among purchasers of merchandise in 
stated amounts, or among subscribers for pub- 
lications, or for shares of corporate stcck, 
through the medium of drawings or guessing 
contests, are lotteries within the meaning of 
that section. Publications, circulars, cards or 
pamphlets containing advertisements of such en- 
terprises, or notices or other information of any 
kind relating to them, should be ‘withdrawn 
from ‘the mails and treated in accordance with 
Sections 547, 574 and 593 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations. ‘ eyes i 

“Endless chain’? enterprises designed fir the 
sale or disposition of merchandise or other 
things of value through the circulation or dis- 
tributicn of “eccupons.” “tickets,” “certificates,” 
“Gntroductions’’ and the like, are held to em- 
brace the elements of a lottery, and also to be 
fraudulent. Matter of every kind relating to 
stich enterprises should be excluded or with- 
drawn from the mails, and treated in accord- 
ance with Sections 547, 574 and 593 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulaticns. 

An idea of how easy it is to get into 
trouble through advertising copy involv- 
ing the element of chance is furnished 
by the action just taken by the Post Of- 
fice Department against the Haldeman- 
Julius Company, of Girard, Kan., which 
operates one of the largest publishing 
businesses in the United States. A Post 
Office order, brought about by a Halde- 
man-Julius advertisement, last week tied 
up for twenty-four hours the mailing of 
27 magazines, prevented the sale of 7,- 
500,000 volumes of Shakespeare as 
planned, and requires the return: of all 


-Consolidated 


Detroit Journal 


) 
money sent to the company as the re. 
sult of $60,000 worth of advertising, | 

The predicament is brought about sole, 
ly because of admitted thoughtlessness | 
the lottery laws by one of the heads 0} 
the advertiser firm and carelessness | 
the publications that accepted the adver 
tisement without obtaining competent le 
gal advice on its lawfulness. wis. (f 

The September numbers of 27 month]! 
magazines carry an advertisement offer 
ing a complete set of Shakespeare fo| 
$2.35. In the advertisement appeare| 
this paragraph, an afterthought, Mr Ju) 
lius says, which had little to do with th| 
“pulling power” of the advertisements: 

“FREE TRIP TO EUROPE.  Twely 
readers of Shakespeare will be given a fri 
te england to Shakespeare’s birthplace an| 
other points of interest in England | 
France, with all expenses paid. Each set | 
Shakespeare contains full information as i) 
how, without selling effort or solicitation, yo) 


will autcmatically become a ccmtestant,” | 


The little notice loomed large to Sc| 
licitor John Edwards, of the Post Offic 
Department. An order immediately wa) 
issued to the magazines that the adver! 
tisement constituted an  infringemer) 
against Federal laws covering the oper) 
tion of lotteries, and that the magazine) 
could not be circulated through the mail| 

An attorney for the Haldeman-Juli 
Company hurried to Washington. 4H) 
was informed that the law prohibits th 
publication of notice of a contest witl| 
out simultaneous publication of the cor 
ditions of the contest. Twenty-seve| 
magazines were held up 24 hours whi 
the company’s attorney explained tl 
conditions. The result was a promis) 
to return all money received as a resu| 
of the advertisement. ! 

(Continued on page 37) 


July 22, 192 


Over 275,000 


Net paid circulation 


The Greatest Circulation Bai gain 
; | 
In America 


‘Today The Detroit News circulation 
is many thousands over above stated 


figure. 


¢ 
c 


Announcement of 
circulation will be 


actual net paid 
made after suffi- 


cient time has elapsed for complete 


stabilisation. 
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increases the LEAD 


S T. LOUIS’ Largest Daily gained nearly 50,000 in circulation 


during the year closing August 31. 


These gains widened the gap between the Globe- Democrat and 
the runner-up, whose gains were less by 10,500. 


| Globe-Democrat Pens es 220307 


| second Daily a7 ss 186,557 
Globe-Democrat’s Advantage, 34,820 


(These figures give circulation after deducting all unsold 
papers, spoiled in the press room, left over, unaccounted, 
registered cn the presses but not deliverd to the mail room.) 


The Globe-Democrat covers not only St. Louis and suburbs. It 


covers the St. Louis trade area (radius 150 miles) as no other 
paper even claims to do. 


1. Lonis 
Globe-Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. S. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
Asscciated American Newspapers, Paris 
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NINE AMERICAN DAILIES TELL EUROPE 
ABOUT U. S. MARKETS 


Associated American Newspapers, With Offices in London, 
Paris and Berlin, Offer Foreign Manufacturers 
Entry to Gigantic Sales Fields 


By HERBERT 


C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER 


[ there is one characteristic in 
American life that has been apt to 
puzzle the Britisher it is the readiness of 
the U. S. business man to join hands 
with competitors for the benefit of all. 
The British business man is getting over 
this puzzlement to a degree and is gradu- 
ally coming to see that in combination 
with men of allied interests there exists 
a power and influence that individual ef- 
fort could never provide; it is taking the 
form of industrial associations and unions 
of manufacturers. 

But up to now he has not appreciated 
to any noticeable extent the possibilities 
of actual trade development by combina- 
tion, the co-operation in his associations 
being extended rather in the direction of 
mutual protection and safeguard. 

For that reason, considerable interest 
has been created by the establishment of 
a European office representing nine Amer- 
ican newspapers intent upon developing 
trade in Europe. The idea is something 
new to the British mind. 

Associated American Newspapers is 
the name of the undertaking, and it em- 
braces the active interests of the Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Boston Herald-Traveller, Wash- 
ington Star, Pittsburgh Post and Sun, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Minneapolis 
Tribune, and St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mortimer Bryans is in charge of op- 
erations and from him I was able to ob- 
tain some interesting details of the work- 
ing of this eminently practical plan for 
the cultivation of the American market 
for European goods and the European 
market for American goods through the 
medium of advertising. 

Mr. Bryans is operating in Great Bri- 
tain from the London office of Associated 
American Newspapers at 125 Pall Mall, 
and is linked up with a branch in Paris at 
5 rue Lamartine, and in Berlin with R. 
A. Washburn as representative for the 
Continent. The association of these nine 
journals for the one purpose came about 
through the efforts of Mr. Bryans and his 
colleague, Mr. Hessey, both of whom, 
having studied conditions in Europe dur- 
ing the war and during some years’ resi- 
dence in England, decided that there was 
a big opportunity for developing British 
business in the American markets. 

The idea was placed before the heads 
of the various newspapers and at once 
approved. Some of the journals had pre- 
viously been represented separately in 
Europe, but under the scheme of associ: 
ated interests it was felt that a great deal 
more could be accomplished by offering 
the British merchant or manufacturer 
facilities for adequately covering the most 
important markets in America, as against 


single markets singly exploited. Repre- 
sentation of the chain is on the advertis- 
ing side only; the news arrangements are 
unaffected. 

Asked whether he though much more 
could be done by unified efforts as evi- 
denced in this co-operation scheme than 
by individual propaganda and soliciting, 
Mr. Bryans said: 

“Tt is of course apparent that more can 
be done by unity, inasmuch as the United 
States represents a series of connected 
selling fields or markets, and no one 
newspaper could adequately cover such a 
field. It gives an opportunity of offering 
these markets either as a group or singly, 
in any instance where one market is bet- 
ter suited to a purpuse than another, 
thereby serving the advertiser to the best 
advantage and developing him for all of 
the markets ultimately. 

“Our plan of campaign is primarily to 
interest British merchants and manufac- 
turers in developing their business in 
America, but we are also endeavoring to 
develop the interest of the various rail- 
roads, hotels and resorts in approaching 
American tourists through the medium 
of these American newspapers. We are 
using various means of publicity for ac- 
complishing this purpose, as may be seen 
from the type of advertisements we are 
running. Our campaign has actively 
commenced.” 

One of the points made by Mr. Bryans 
in his publicity for the A. A. N. is that 
if one picks up a copy of any representa- 
tive American newspaper there will be 
found direct reference to European-made 
merchandise in the retailers’ advertise- 
ments. This indicates the fact that mer- 
chandise made in Europe is recognized by 
American retail merchants as a strong 
selling argument. The reputation that 
has been created for European merchan- 
dise in the United States, Mr, Bryans 
claims, is a solid foundation on which 
merchants or manufacturers can develop 
their business in the most desirable mar- 
ket in the world today. 

To the question whether any success 
has been achieved to date, Mr. Bryans 
replied: 

“Practical results have already been 
achieved, but I do not care to name them 
specifically. One of the largest manufac- 
turers in his line in Great Britain is pre- 
pared to follow our plan. Considerable 
interest has been shown by various Brit- 
ish advertisers, and particularly adver- 
tising agents. But we do not confine our 
efforts solely to existing British adver- 
tisers, and are endeavoring to develop all 
possibilities.” 

Mr. Bryans has a sound and intimate 
knowledge of American marketing con- 


SLOW ACCOUNTS ARE A MILL-STONE 
ABOUT THE NECK OF ANY NEWSPAPER 


The Best Evidence of the Value Your Readers Place 


Upon— 


Our Insurance Service Plan 


Is Their Prompt Payment of Subscriptions to Insure 
Continuous Protection of the Policy. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL COMPANY 


(Builds and Holds Circulation) 


U. S. MGRS.—NATIONAL CASUALTY CO.—NEWSPAPER DEP’T 


PIERCE BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS 


ditions and his method of “Selling Amer- 
ica” to British manufacturers is both 
practical and convincing. He was, as 1s 
well known, associated with the Chicago 
Tribune for a number of years, having 
gone through the various advertising de- 
partments, and the merchandising service 
department of that institution when it 
was first started. He was also associated 
with the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Phila- 
delphia North American, and other news- 
papers, which he represented in various 
cities in America in an advertising capa- 
city. 

Mr. Bryans came to London in 1915 as 
the representative of the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, with which he re- 
mained for some five years. The reason 
for his choice of his present work is be- 
cause he naturally felt that there was a 
great opportunity for developing this field 
through such an association of powerful 
American newspapers, and his present 
go-out-after-it activities suggest that it 
is likely to work out just as he planned. 


COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE MOVES 


Leaves Old Building for Modern Home 
—wWhole New Linotype Battery 


The Cincinnati Commercial. Tribune, 
the control of which was obtained by 
Harry W. Brown in March, 1919, will 
move commencing September 17 from its 
old building at 528 Walnut street, which 
it recently sold, to new quarters. A 
four story fireproof building at 408 to 
422 Pioneer street has been leased for 
a term of years as a new home for the 
paper. By city ordinance the name ot 
this location will be changed to Com- 


— 
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mercial Square. : 
While the removal is in process, ty 
will be set by the Commercial Triby 
and the paper printed by the Times-St, 
The presses, which were purchased ¢ 
cently will be taken down and moved 
the new building, where foundations aj 
pits have already been constructed, 7 
linotype machines in the composing 
will not be moved but will be replac 
by a battery of 24 new machines. R 
moval will be completed by September / 


BECK AND SIMONS RESIGN | 


| 
Succeeded as A. B. C. Directors |, 
Stone and Youngreen } 


The directors of the Audit Burea 
Circulation, at their recent meeting 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, acce 
the resignations of E. W. Simons, of {| 
James Manufacturing Company, Fort 4| 
kinson, Wis., and Thomas Beck of {| 
Crowell Publishing Company, New Yi 

Their places were filled by € | 
Youngreen, advertising manager, the | 
I. Case Works, Racine, Wis., and BE 
Stone, of the Review of Reviews, N 
York. Messrs. Youngreen and Stone 4 
hold office until the annual meeting 
the ‘bureau in Chicago October 20. | 


Starts New York Local Weekly | 
The Fordham Times, a new New Y 
neighborhood weekly, has been 
lished, T. C. Odum, formerly publis|| 
of a Brooklyn weekly local paper, is || 
publisher and S. S. Coine, recently of || 
advertising staff of the Brooklyn Citiz| 
is business and advertising manager, 


The Washington (D. C.) Star 


and 
Financial Advertising 


Those concerned with 


the sale of reputable 


securities will find in the National Capital a 
public with the inclination and the resources 


tor investment—and 


in The Star the most 


direct medium for reaching them all. 


Knowing, as all Washingtonians do, the strict 


censorship exercised by 


The Star, they accept 


with confidence the integrity of the advertise- 


ments appearing in its 


financial section. 


Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 


Paris Office 
5 Rue Lamartine 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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AOoOAIN! 


Universal Service First By 
_ Twenty-four Hours With 
News of Rail Strike 


Settlement 


(NCE more Universal Service delivered to its client newspapers the most 
important news of the day before all other news agencies carried a line 
of it. An.exclusive dispatch from Chicago, carried by Universal Service 
clients on Wednesday morning, September 6th, announced the impending 
settlement of the Railway Shopmen’s strike. Full details of the peace terms 
were included. This copyrighted story positively announced that B. M. 
Jewell, head of the shop crafts union had called a meeting to settle the strike. 
For twenty-four hours, other news agencies were unable to confirm this ex- 
clusive news, and so denied the authenticity of Universal’s information. The 
next day full admission was made of Universal’s Big Scoop. 


Universal Service established such a remarkable record throughout the devel- 
opments of the rail strike that railroad officials, union executives and newspa- 


pers alike acclaimed in messages of congratulation its extraordinary enterprise 
and achievement. 


Send for sample copy of exclusive news feature report 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


_M. Koenigsberg, President George T. Hargreaves, Editor and Manager 


New York City 


$400. 
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SAVE READERS’ TIME BY STATING PRICES 
IN CLASSIFIED ADS 


A New York “Cave Dweller” Protests Against Omission of Rent 
Asked by Apartment Advertisers—Want Ad Users 
Asked to Help Keep Columns Clean 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Asscciation of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


ANY times in this column classi- 
fied managers have been urged to 
conduct campaigns for the purpose of 
educating classified advertisers to state 
prices in their copy. The man who has 
$100 to spend for a certain thing cannot 
aftord the $200 grade, and does not want 
to look at an article he cannot buy. A 
want-ad reader seeking a $200 per month 
apartment oftentimes applies to adver- 
tisers who have $400 apartments, merely 
because the reader was not told in the 
advertisement that the apartment cost 
This wastes not only the time of 
the realer but also of the advertiser. 
That readers object to have their time 
wasted and do not like to read advertise- 
ments without prices quoted is shown by 
the following letter recently written to 
the New York Times and printed on 
their editorial page: 
“To tHE Epitor oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

“T have had occasion to scan the columns of 
“Apartments to Let—Unfurnished’ and am 
struck by the number of advertisers who omit 
to mention the most essential factor, viz., 
‘rent asked.’ Is it that they are asking too 
much and know it, or have they the erroneous 
idea that the question of price is only of 
secondary importance? 

“Tf a column were devoted to offers ‘with 
prices’ only, such classification would receive 
the attenticn of those interested. Does this 
voice anyone else’s viewpoint? 

“A CAVE DWELLER.” 
* * * 
HE St. Paul Pioneer Press & Dis- 
patch, A. Levich, classified man- 
ager, has always been an advocate of 
clean classified advertising, realizing fully 
the importance of building up and main- 
taining reader confidence. 

At the present time it is running a very 
comprehensive and intelligent campaign, 
capitalizing the fact that it carefully cen- 
sors all want-ads. 

The following is taken from a half- 
page advertisement, one of a series: 

THE VALUE.OF TRUTHFUL 
WANT-ADS 

Naturally when persons refer to the want- 

ads of their favorite newspaper, they do so 


for a specific reason. Perhaps the reader is 
seeking a used automobile, a new home, a 
furnished apartment, a good used piano, a de- 
sirable lot for building purposes, farm land; 
perhaps he has lost something of great value 
to him, and is Icoking to the want-ads fos 
récovery of same; or it may be a score or more 
of other things the reader desires to buy or 
sell. 

Regardless of the occasion for reference to 
the want-ad section of the newspaper, the 
average person wants to have the assurance 
that whatever is listed in this section of the 
newspaper is honestly described, properly classi- 
fied, and of a dependable nature. 

The more care a paper exercises with regard 
to the character of its classified advertising, the 
more confidence will its readers place in every 
individual advertisement that is published, and 
the more quickly and readily will they respond, 
The Dispatch-Pioneer Press takes every pre- 
caution possible to guard against the insertion 
of any classified advertising which would ap- 
pear to be deceptive or misleading in any way. 
Every ad is subjected to the strictest censor- 
ship before it is allowed to appear in print. 
QUESTIONABLE CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS- 

ING AMOUNTING TO HUN- 
DREDS OF DOLLARS 


is refused every month by the Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press to protect the interest of its thousands 
of advertisers who have honest offers to make 
—and to protect the interest of its thousands 
of readers who respond to the large volume 
of classified advertising appearing in the Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press daily. 

The strict censorship of every want-ad ap 
pearing in the Dispatch-Pioneer Press increases 
materially the volume of honest advertising 
inserted in these newspapers by advertisers 
who realize that the appearance of their want- 
ad in this clean classified medium stamps it as 
being dependable—and your offer will inspire 
reader confidence by reason of its appearance 
in these great newspapers. 

YOU ARE CONFERRING A FAVOR WHEN 
YOU 
Report Information Regarding 
FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING 
appearing in the classified columns of the Dis- 
Patch-Pioneer Press to the classified department. 


Brewer Sells Gazette and Times 


The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
and Times, which were consolidated last 
Fall, have been sold by Luther A. 


The Quincy, Ill, Whig Journal 
is the new paper this week. 


They are still coming. 


Reclar Fellens 


~<a ene Byean es 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed comic 


section. 


280 Broadway 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 


New York City | 


for 


September 16, 1922 


Brewer to a syndicate composed of Col. 
W. G. Dows, president of the Iowa 
Railways & Light Company; Ike Smith, 
vice-president of the same company , W 
G. Haskell, president of the Haskell 
Coal Company; and H. W. Havyner, 
former attorney general of Iowa, they 
will take possession October 1. It has 
not been announced who the new editor 
of the paper will be but, it is understood, 
he is now connected with the journalism 
department of the state university. 


SUPPLEMENT CASE HEARD 


Decision of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by November 29 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on the abolishment of baggage 
rates for the transportation of rotogravure 
sections from special printers to news- 
papers was held September 11, in the 
assembly hall of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, New York, before Examiner Gerry. 
It was completed in one day. Both sides 
have until October 11 to file briefs with 
the Commission. The final decision of 
the Commission will be handed down on 
or before November 29, 1922. 

General Baggage Agent McVail, of the 
Pennsylvania system, one of the witnesses 
called by the railroads, in the course of 


cross-examination, stated that it was tr) 
that the railroads had been considering 
general increase in baggage rates for ; 
newspapers. 

Charles M. Galloway, appearing f, 
the Art Gravure Company, the Washin 
ton Post, the Philadelphia Public Ledg 
the Buffalo Express, the Rochester De 
ocrat & Chronicle, the Providence, a 
the other papers for which the Art Gr 
vure Corporation prints, was in charge 
the case for the newspapers. He w 
assisted by G. E. Mahaneey, represent! 
the Buffalo Times, and L. H. Axma 
representing the Hearst newspapers, 

The witnesses called on behalf of ¢ 
newspapers were W. C. Shelton, ¢ 
Washington Post; Allison Stone, { 
Providence Journal; William F, Lat 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; G, 
Zippel, general baggage agent the Lac} 
wanna Railroad, and Hugh O’Donni 
the New York Times. 


A. A. A. A. to Meet Oct. 11 and 1} 


The annual meeting of members of | 
American Association of Advertisi 
Agencies will be held at the Hotel A 
bassador, New York, on October II 4 
12. This meeting will be preceded by | 
regular quarterly meeting of the execut 
board of the association. 


| 


‘ 
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No Make-Shifts 
No Evasions 


Every part of the LINOTYPE 
is there because the ma- 
| chine is better for it and 
every part fits into the big 


scheme of simple operation 


The illustration shows the operator 
of a Model 9 Linotype shifting 


magazines. Multiple distribution 
gives him instant command 
of as many as eight differ- 
ent faces. 
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PAINT NTT AAT 


This advertisement composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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a. AAIL PEA . 
wt TY’S IMPEACHMENT De. 
NATE 


; WORLB-LAUDED IN S 


cf 


Committee ' The World and Mr. Daugherty 


(Special to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 6. 


in the course of @ speech in the United States Senate this afternoon 
criticisiny the Daugherty injunction, Senator Rodinson (Dem., Ark.) said: 


ddge Wilker, Tae New York World, under date of Sept. 2, in an editorial en- 
titled “Daugherty’s Injunction” discloses the sham, the pretense and 
the injustice underlying the injuriction in the shopmen’s strike. 
This morning’s Washington Post quotes the Attorney General as 
saying that the decent press of the United States, which includes 
90 per cent. of the newepapers published in America, supports his 
action, the inference being that The New York World and all the 
newspapers edited’ by men who have the courage, in the face of un- 


Speech, Presgre Popularity, to stand for the Constitution of the United States and the |T.MDe \A 
P i principles of human freedom are indecent. es 
@ Infringe No newspaper that I have read has denied in an editorial, but, meme, 


on the contrary, by implication, the editorials have admitted, that the 
injunction, out of what they term public necessity, goes too far. 
The .United-States and our people enjoy the services of a great 
many newspapers which have devoted their columns to right, justice a 
and the honest impartation of news. No newspaper in the United well 
States has more certainly, in the judgment and presentation of pub- ss 


f Crime of Ui 
It Is Asserted 


“a lic questions, earned the title and all that goes with it of an honest, 
of Attorney Ges fearless newspaper than The New York World. 
of Federal Tt is a matter of common knowledge that so eagerly is that news- 


paper read by Senators that within an hour after the Senate has 
assembled it is difficult, if not utterly impossible, to procure one of 
the four copies of that paper kept upon the table in the reading 
room for Senators. 

It is read mdére by Senators than any other two papers which 
come upon that table. Why? Because when officers of the United 
States Government are willing to prostitute their powers and their. 
positions to the procurement of iltegal procesa from the: courts, that. 


al 


tke injunction, “w 

ram sent yesterday 

Senator Borah by 

sirman of the Cen- 

aittee for the rail- 
this district. This 


crafts st 
posals 


In w 
a paper and others of equal courage stand up. fer Hfe, stand up for law. 
Aah aaa sh The Attorney. General, by Impliedly branding The New York ar = 
ae World ‘and other papers which in this controversy have spoken for [|5°tem 
we urge upon that th 


justice and. right and liberty and in the name of humanity, cannot 
destroy their reputation for honesty and fairness nor can he give. to 
them a reputation for tndecency. 

The New York World editorial tea which I have referred sill be 
printed in the Record following my remarks. It points eut the Ad- « 
Mministration’s efforts to obtain politreal advantage through a belated 
and questionable use of the injunction. 


} sssity for the 
*y General 


* 
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STILL SETTING A PACE 
THAT’S HARD TO BEAT 


THE EveEeninae TELEGRAM 
TORONTO 


Hmpap OFFIoE: ReregerrTaTives 
CORNER Bay AND MBLINDA STREETS VERREE & CONKLIN 


WEW YORE, 600 MADISON AVENUE 


Berasriésep 1876 CHICAGO. @THOER BUILDING © 


Br J. ROSS ROBERTSON 


July 24th. 1922, 


Mr. H. V. Ball, 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., 
MONTREAL. QUE. 

Dear Mr. Ball:- 

Please do not overlook the foundation plans 
for our new superspeed press. You might also advise us how 
the work on it is progressing, and just when you expect to 
make delivery. 

Enclosed find another months press report 
from our Uptown superspeed press which I thought might interest 
you for you see we used our spare unit on two occasions forming 
a 6 roll press with a single pair of folders, thereby having a 
straight cut of 44 pages. This is a better output than our 
previous one, so you can see the Telegram is still holding the 


recorde 


Yours very truly, 
THE EVENING TELEGRAM 


ATC-AF. Business Manager. 


Hoe Heavy-Design Presses Equipped with the Hoe Superspeed 
Rotary Camless Folder, Hoe Patented Automatic Ink Pump System 
of Distribution and other exclusive Hoe Features, give a Greater Net 
Output with Less Paper Wastage than machines of any other kind. 


is ee os ike he a ee ee 


Hoe Presses are Designed and Built to do the Best Work in the most 
Efficient and Economical Manner—Not Merely to Sell at a Price 
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FIGURES THAT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
AND ARE POSSIBLE ONLY WITH 


f10E SUPERSPEED PRESSES 


TABULATED STATEMENT OF UPTOWN PRESS 
DAILY RUNS, UPTOWN BRANCH 
650 DUPONT ST. 


SUPERSPEED NO 5, PRESS 


May Pages rinte Minutes Average per Hour 
1. 28. x 268006 60 cts 26800. 
26 36. 26900. 60. 26900. 
Se 320 x 26700. 5l. 31411. 
4e 40. 278006 54e 30888. 
Se 40. 270006 Bae 28928, 
be 406 277006 80. 207756 
Be 30. x 270006 526 31153 
Ye 360 270006 566 28928, 
10. 366 26900. 55, 29345. 
ie 40. 26900. 586 27758. 
126 44. # 36500. 80. 273756 
13. 40. 276006 67. 247166 
15. 20. =z 279006 58. 288626 
16. 366 26800. Bie 31529. 
17. 36.6 26800. 626 259356 
18. 40. 268006 546 297776 
19. 44. # 36400. 84.6 26000. 
206 40. 273006 56. ee 
220 ose xz 269006 546 : % 
250 3660 270006 58. 279513 
256 366 267006 57s 28105. 
266 366 26900. 576 28310. 
ele 366 276006 586 285516 
296 (266. x 28000. 70. 24000 
30. 32. x 27300. 50. 32760. 
Sle 32e x 271006 536 306796 


Average as Octuple Press 29,156 per hour 
Set S:ROL] bid 27,712 " 8 


n” A] 6 Roll o 26,670 A] tt 


: x Equals Octuple Run 
#€ Te OLRO LLee 1% 
Blank Equals 5 Roll Run 


NET OUTPUT IS WHAT COUNTS IN NE WSPAPER PRESSROOMS. 
WHAT IS THE NET OUTPUT OF YOUR MACHINES? 


R. HOE & CO. 


7 Water Street, BOSTON 504-520 Grand St. 109-112. Borough Road 
827 Tribune Bldg, CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY LONDON, S. E. 1, ENG. 
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The Best Business 
Producer in 
Japan 


First in News, 
Influence and 
Circulation 
Through- 
out the 
Peace 


A Splendid Circulation 


The Hochi Shimbun has had con- 
tinuously since its establishment in 
1872 the largest circulation in the Far 
Fast. 

Oldest Evening and Morning Press 


The Hochi Shimbun was the first newspaper 
in Japan to add an evening edition to its 
morning paper. 


poiponien brea RT. A Rich Field 

There is no section of the 
l Japanese buying community 
which is not reached by the 
Hochi Shimbun. 


An Efficient Medium 


The Hochi Shimbun is read ex- 
tensively through Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa, and is 
the foremost advertising medium. 


Advertising Rates 


Per line.....Y 1.25 4 
Per Column..Y 170.00 J 
Per inch....Y 12.50 
.. ¥2,000.00 


bi ey ees 


THE HOCH.. SHIMBUN SHA 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


Per page.. 


for 


1922 


GENUINE AUTO NEWS 
WILL BE PRINTED 


W. A. Bermingham of Chicago Post 
Tells Motor Advertising Men How 
to Get Publicity Into the 
Newspapers 


September 16, 


Automobile men received expert ad- 
vice on how to get reading matter into 
the columns of the daily newspapers that 
will be of value to the entire industry 
as well as the firm sending it out, from 
Walter A. Bermingham, automobile ed- 
itor of the Chicago Evening Post, who 
put it in the form of an address to the 
Motor & Accessory Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation advertising conference at Buf- 
falo September 14. 

Mr. Bermingham did not approve 
newspaper policy which forbade the men- 
tion of an automobile firm’s name in 
news matter, but he advised the motor 
advertising managers to put their pub- 
licity into the hands of trained news- 
paper men, who knew news values and 
space-values and the advantage of “say- 
ing it with pictures.” He pointed out 
that automobile manufacturers benefited 
even from a page of good roads news, 
accident prevention hints, and routes for 
tours, which did not mention the name 
of individual cars or manufacturers. 
He portrayed the development of auto- 
mobile publicity from the days when any 
statement about the “horseless carriage” 
had a ready audience among newspaper 
readers until the present, when cost of 
production of newspapers forces editors 
to eliminate everything which does not 
interest a wide circle of readers. 

“The public became more interested in 
the live events and daily happenings of 
the motor world than in the news of the 
trade itself,’ continued Mr. Bermingham, 
“and the publicity men who failed to 
capitalize that interest lost out. 

“Some of them, in their shortsighted- 
ness, failed to appreciate the value to 
the industry in general of news that was 
not merely a puff for his employers or 
a description of the new model in pro- 
duction. 

“But is it not a fact that the entire 
trade profits from an automobile page 
even if it contains no personal mention 
of individual firms or cars, but deals 
with subjects like good roads, week-end 
or transcontinental tours, or accident 
prevention? Not an inch of disguised 
advertising matter, and yet publicity of 
the best kind. 

‘J don’t wish to be misunderstood. 
While some newspapers have excluded 
trade and shop news altogether, including 
mention of firms and machines, there are 
still some who continue the old policy, 
and I am inclined to believe that they are 
right. 2 

“Suppose one firm has sold a million 
cars. Naturally, the majority of owners 
are enthusiastic on the subject of this 
particular car. They rave about its 
pick-up, its smooth running qualities, its 
hill-climbing ability. Here is a good- 
sized audience interested in a certain 
machine. They will read any item in 
which the name of their favorite car is 
mentioned. Editors who realize this 
will still give space to the trade item 

“But the problem of obtaining free 
publicity is becoming more and more 
difficult. Editors, are—and have to be— 
discriminating. Readers of the automo- 
bile pages are seeking not mere piffle; 
out-and-out praise of this or that prod- 
uct, but real news and constructive news. 
They want enlightenment on automotive 
subjects—information that will help them 
solve their mechanical problems; infor- 
mation about roads; news of club and 
associations; of racing, touring, record- 
breaking, or of some odd happening. 

“The up-to-date publicity man is no 
longer a space-grabber. He is a trained 
newspaper man, alive to the interests and 
desires of the reader. 


“The publicity director of today has 
analyzed the various newspapers and has 
studied their respective policies. Thus 
he does not waste effort, time, and ma- 
terial with publicity matter that is 
doomed to the waste-basket before it 
leaves his office. 


“One newspaper will specialize (| 
good roads; another on accident pr 
vention; another on tours; and anoth 
on the personal gossip of the trade, 

“Tt has always been my contention th 
the automobile has deserved the co-oper 
tion it has received on the part of ¢ 
press because it has helped to educa 
the public to the use and maintenance 
a necessary article. Motion pictur 
have progressed along the same lines | 
the auto, although the newspaper spa 
devoted to them seems to me out | 
proportion to their merit. Just ni 
radio is receiving a good deal of att 
tion, and radio departments in the ney 
papers have sprung up all over the coy 
try. While the radio is an innoyati 
it is just as much a trade proposition 
the motor car. 

“Automobiles and accessories dese 
the same amount of attention as prof 
sional baseball. Some astute sporti 
editors, I notice, have begun to see || 
fallacy of giving everything for nothi 
and handing the owners of professio| 
baseball teams page after page of f 
publicity. 

“My final word to the publicity n 
in the automobile field, then, is one 
encouragement. The game is just 
good today as it ever was. If you hi 
something of news interest to say, ; 
are able to dress it up in such a man 
that it will appeal to the editor, you j 
find your scrapbook growing despite 
apparent conspiracy against you on 
part of the newspapers.” 


DEMAND BETTER TRAIN SERY]| 


Interstate Circulators Ask P. O. to | 
vestigate Railway Conditions 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PtBLisHer) 


LANCASTER, Pa., Sept. 13.—The th} 
state Circulation Managers’ Associali 
met at Pittsburgh Sept. 12, with an} 
tendance of over 50. President Ri/ 
W. Weiler, Allentown Morning (| 
presided. 

As a result of reported bad rail) 
mail service in certain sections of } 
territory covered by the associatiot} 
resolution was passed appealing to ' 
postmaster general to investigate co- 
tions and restore discontinued servi¢ 

Twenty-two new members were ele | 
as follows: Harry W. Cullis, ht} 
Times; Hilda Larson, Tarentum Ne} 
George E. Evans, Charleston Daily NV | 
Frank W. Hurst, Lebanon Daily Ni‘ 
W. H. Childs, Clarksburg Telegram; | 
H. Long, Hanover Record-Herald; H+ 
ard C, Lee, Philadelphia Enquirer; l 
G. Lane, Monessen Daily Independ 
M. S. Lunn, Pittsburgh Post and ¢| 
L. E. Lauer, Oil City Derrick C} 
Perry, Pittsburgh Press; Cami| 
March, Washington (Pa.) Observer ! 
Reporter; Paul Sergent, Baltimore }) 
and American; Dave Trimble, Cont’ 
ville Daily News; Edmund B. Crat! 
Paterson Press-Guardian; E. H. Bi} 
Asbury Park Press; James Sher} 
Greensburg Record; H. C. Coms} 
Sharon Telegraph; John S. Mel! 
Beaver Falls Tribune; A. W. Amb} 
Trenton Times; Phillip Meyer, |} 
Branch Record; Walter G. Andi) 
Johnstown Ledger. 

Baltimore was selected as the | 
meeting place in March. 

_It was decided to print, the proceel \ 
of the convention, including all pi) 
and addresses, and furnish each pai! 
member a copy. 

One member told how his paper | 
won a fight to prevent subsidization | 
leading department store advertisel | 
other told how he had spent over $/9! 
a year for premiums. 

One member told how he would} 
his papers free to out-of-town 1) 
stands if necessary to gain represent! 
while another was on an absolute)’ 
returnable basis. i 

New angles for the surest way ti! 
service from railway mail clerks) 
newspaper mail were explained. 


Texas Daily Enlarging | 

An extension to the quarters aT 
Cuero (Tex.) Daily Record 1s 

built for the paper’s pressroom. | 


‘EIGHTH DISTRICT BROKEN UP 


ach State to Have Own A. A. Cc. W. 
Organization Hereafter 

| (By Telegraph to Ep:tor & PUBLISHER) 
Minot, N. D., Sept. 14.—The annual 
ghth district convention of the Asso- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
yw in session in Minot will be the last 
istrict meeting of the organization be- 
‘use the district association will be dis- 
‘lved and instead each state will have an 
idividual organization of its own, ac- 
(rding to an announcement by Vice- 
resident C. G: Ferguson of Minneapolis. 
_ legislative committee was named today 
i draft a bill, to be presented to the 
ixt session of the North Dakota legis- 
jure, asking for finances to promote a 
jvorable advertising campaign for the 
‘lickertail State.” 

A committee was appointed to stimu- 
Je imterest in the 1923 Atlantic City 
ttional convention of the A. A. C. W. 


9H DISTRICT A. A. C. W. FORMED 


iva Associated Ad Club Succeeded 


by Iowa-Nebraska Organization 


(By Telegraph to Epitor &: PUBLISHER) 

Mason City, Iowa, September 13.— 
le Associated Advertising Clubs of 
[va no longer exists, Its place has 
)n taken by the Associated Advertising 
“ibs of the Ninth District, which com. 
)ses both Iowa and Nebraska. This or- 
{tization was formed in convention held 
é@ September 11 and 12: Joe Langford 
) Davenport, Ia., became the president 
the new organization. J. R. Kriedke. 


at 


The Ludlow 


For Profitable Job Printing 


OUR low-priced competitor does get 
the jobbing business. He may be los- 
ing money, or maybe he has a Ludlow. 
You can tell by watching the character of 
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of Lincoln, Neb., was elected vice-presi- 
dent representing Nebraska and James 
A. King, Mason City, vice-president for 
Iowa. Mr. Langford is also vice-president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World representing the Ninth district. 

Louis Holland, president of the A. A. 
C. W., was a guest at the annual banquet 
Tuesday night. Carl Hunt, general man- 
ager of the A. A. C. W. spoke for the 
“big brother” movement, 


The ninth district organization 
adopted a program for building up 


struggling ad clubs in its territory by 
sending out speakers to co-operate in 
increasing the membership of such clubs 
Monthly bulletins will be sent to all clubs 
so that they may be kept in touch with 
developments, 

Davenport was selected for the 1923 
meeting of the Ninth district clubs. The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune silver 
cup was awarded to the Davenport Ad 
Club for rendering the best services to 
advertising during the year. 


A Correction 


Through an advertising copy error in 
Epiror & PustisHer for September 16, 
it was stated that the newspaper series 
“Forty Winning Plays in Football” was 
being handled by the Science Service 
Inc., whereas it is one of the feature: 
of the International Syndicate, Balti- 
more. 


Gilman Adds Albertan 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, New York 
Boston and Chicago, have been appointed 
foreign representatives of the Calgary 
Albertan, effective September 1, 1922. 


for 


September 


IN 


THE STAR 


Daily and Sunday, in August 


GAINED 
195,375 


Total 


—An Increase of More Than 


16, 


1922 23 


ST. LOUIS 


Agate Lines in 


Paid Advertising 


40% 


Over the Same 


Month Last Year 


his work. If he prints in all new faces, 
in series, and makes free use of italics, 
without broken letters; if he frequently 
makes long runs of 42, 48, and 60 point, 
bold and extended faces—it’s a Ludlow! 
| You can’t undersell him, but you can 
match him. You can use a Ludlow, too. 


He Can Make Money, Where You Lose It 


With no distribution of 
used forms, he saves, in 
cold cash, what you pay for 
this item. He can set mat- 
ter out of one font all day 
and all night, yet his cases 
are always full. 


The Star’s gain in Total Paid Advertising was 
greater than the gains of all other St. Louis 
newspapers combined. 


The Star’s gain represents 55% of the total 
increased lineage placed by advertisers in 
St. Louis newspapers. 


tiple forms at slight ex- 
pense—and without waiting 
upon the foundry. 


Before the instal- 
tion of the Ludlow 
achines I was com- 
led to employ ex- 
a@ men on Sunday 
| distribute display 
be for use on Mon- 
WW. Since their in- 
alation I have done 
vay with this non- 
joductive work, — 
' Paso Herald. 


He saves press work by 
recasting lines for enough 
forms to fill the capacity of 
his press. 


CIRCULATION GAINS 
The Sunday Star 


He never buys type, be- 
cause he never needs any. 
Ludlow matrices do not 
wear. He can always set 
an abundance of new type 
matter in any font. Yet he 
needs no sorts caster or 
type storage. 


Fis presses are busier 
because little makeready is 
required. Ludlow slugs are 
remarkably accurate in 
height-to-paper. 


The Star, Daily 
August, 1922, Compared With August, 1921 


I can say in all 
jankness that the 
‘dlow is adapted to 
cy work that can be 
indled with foun- 
“y type, no matter 
lw complicated, as 
tll as many things 
tpossible to do with 
t'e—Liberal (Kan- 
Ss) Democrat. 


No work-ups or broken 
letters occur with Ludlow 
slugs. Letters can’t work 
up, and letters can’t break. 


His all-slug method saves 
time on make-up. Slugs 
handle like cuts. They never 
pi. He even uses the Lud- 
low for spacing material. 


don’t say “Paper” —say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 


He keeps standing forms 
without limit and without 
running out of sorts or 
spacing materials. And al- 
terations for reprints are 
made without patching 
plates. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


He saves clectrotypes by 
casting each line twice or 
more, and making up mul- 


National A dvertising Representatives 


Story, Brooks & F inley 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 


bestow QUALI. ¢ SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


BENJAMIN SHERBOW DEAD 


Was Author and Authority on Typo- 
graphical Matters 


Benjamin Sherbow, typographic con- 
sultant and author of several works on 
the general subject of type display, in- 
cluding “Making Type Work” and “Ef- 
fective Type Use,” died September 1, at 
Patchogue, N. Y., where he had gone 
for a rest. 

«Mr. Sherbow was born in Germany in 
1878 and came to this country when eight 
years old. He first worked for the Curtis 
Publishing Company and later joined the 
Calkins & Holden Advertising Agency 
staff as typographer, probably the first 
person to have such a position. A num- 
ber of years ago Mr. Sherbow started his 
own business as a typographic consultant 
which he maintained until the time of his 
death. 


Obituary 

Mrs. Emity Norton CoLreMAN, wife 
of Charles M. Coleman, managing editor 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligence, died at 
Pasadena last week. 

Mrs. Kate French WHEELOCK, aged 
86, widow of Joseph A. Wheelock, for 
45 years editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, is dead. She was the mother of 
Webster Wheelock, who succeeded his 
father as editor of the Pioneer Press. 

Jonn Quincy ADAMS, colored, aged 
74. editor of the St. Paul Appeal, a negro 
paper, was struck by an antomobile and 
killed, Sept. 3. 

S. H. Corrrett, father of Jesse S. 
Cottrell, former Washington correspond- 
ent and now minister to Bolivia, died 
Sept. 10. 

CHARLES THorpe, aged 34, foreman of 
the Newark (N. J.) Ledger composing 
room, died Sept. 9. 

Grorce SAUNDERS, aged 63, corre- 
spondent for the London Times who 
served as Berlin correspondent of the 


London Morning Post from 1888 to 1897 
and Paris correspondent of the Times 
from 1897 to 1908, died Sept. 9. 

W. F. Bissee, aged 60, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Benjamin (Tex.) Post, 
died Aug. 27. 

Grorce Reap Macowan, aged 32, at 
one time on the Philadelphia North 
American advertising staff and recently 
eastern representative of the National 
Stockman and Farmer, died Sept. 7, fol- 
lowing an attack of appendicitis. He is 
survived by a widow and a 3-year-old 
son. 

Aurrep Ettsworts, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Jamestown (N. D.) 
Alert, died recently. 

Mrs. Cuartes H. Luprneton, wife of 
the vice-president and treasurer of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, died Sept. 
7, at her summer home at Saranac Lake, 

T 


Aaron Jacozs, aged 62, next to the 
oldest pressman of the Boston Globe, 
died recently. 

Dr. Harotp C. Ernst, prominent 
writer on medical subjects, editor of the 
Journal of Medical Research, died re- 
cently. 

Wiiam F. Woops, aged 63, editor of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Globe before he 
went to Chicago 30 years ago and since 
then on various papers there, died of 
heart failure on the Jackson Park golf 
links last week. At the time of his death 
he was secretary of the Chicago Law 
Bulletin Company. 

Cot. Marion MacQuean Open, aged 
63, formerly city editor of the Oakland 
(Cal.) Chronicle, died Sept. 2. He is 
survived by his widow, who is the pres- 
ent city editor of the Chronicle. 

Tuomas WittiamM Martincty, aged 
61, former business manager of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Daily News, died 
recently. 

W. Wynn Jonnson, who retired as 
advertising manager of the Portland 
(Ore.) Telegram about 15 years ago and 
who prior to that was connected with 
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the advertising departments of papers in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, died re- 
cently in Dallas, Ore., where he has been 
a prune grower since he left newspaper 
work. 

Miss Dorris Lunp, aged 20, an_em- 
ployee of the Nebraska City (Neb.) 
Daily Press, was killed in an automobile 
accident Sept. 7. 

JosrpH S. Grick, aged 66, founder of 
the Pittsburgh Volksfreund, died Sept. 
8 He was active as editor and pub- 
lisher until July 1, last, when he re- 
tired from the editorship. 

Amos McConneLt, founder and for 
many years editor and publisher of the 
Vernon (Tex.) Record, died last week. 

T. H. Coreman, aged 69, father of 
Sidney Coleman, managing editor of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, died last week. 

Frank P. Cravens, aged 60, first 
business manager of the Waco (Tex.) 
Examiner and,at different times con- 


LEDGER 8 


nected with newspapers in Austin, Dal. | 
las, and Houston, died in Los Angeles, | 
Cal., recently. i 

Duncan McEwan, sales and promo-' 
tion manager of the Paramount Knitting| 
Company, Chicago, died in that city Sep-, 
tember | 

L. P. Hix, editor and publisher of 
the Ensley (Ala.) Enterprise, a weekly| 
publication, and pioneer citizen_of Bir. 
mingham, died September 4. The cor. 
oner attributed his death to an acute at. 
tack of heart failure. 

Mrs. MartHa NELSON BEATON, wile of| 
Kenneth C. Beaton, ‘“K. C. B.” of the 
Hearst newspapers, died in Los Angeles 
September 8 after a long illness. 


- 1 
Boston Advertiser Moves Want Staff 


The want ad department of the Boston. 
Advertiser has been moved to the street! 
floor of the Little building, 82 Boylston 
street. yl 


YNDICAT. 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES : 


(Via leased 
Cleveland, Dallas, Seattl: 


wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 


Francisco or Los Angeles.) 


5 le, San 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 


‘The Latest’ (Paris Fashions), 
land Adventures.” SPORTS FEA’ 
OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


S 


EATURE SERVICES: 


Weekly—Personality Page, 

(Hayward), Daily Strip and Weekly . 

«‘Dumb-Bells’”” (Dunn), ‘‘The Crossing 
3. “Children 


Weekly pa 


YNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


THE NEW BOOKLOVERS’ PICTUREGAME 


ANNOUNCED FOR SEASON 


j 


922-09 Ze 


Prior to the war the Booklovers’ Picturegame was a sensational success for over five years 
with 132 newspapers in the United States. Since 1917 it has been allowed to rest and we be- 
lieve the territory is now ripe for this high class circulation and revenue feature. It will 


produce Paid-in-advance New Subscriptions or can be used as a high class editorial feature. 
The Picturegame can be fitted to any condition for any newspaper and will pay for the prizes 


and advertising space used in promoting same. Nearly every newspaper that used it before 


the war ran two or three Picturegames, which speaks for its results. 
New York City has used it consistently for eleven years. 


The Evening Mail of 
THE ROCHESTER TIMES 


UNION WILL START THE NEW PICTUREGAME ON SEPTEMBER 15th. 


Write us for full details and particulars of the plan without obligation or expense to 
yourselves. 


BOOKLOVERS CONTEST CO. 


32nd 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


FLOOR 


-RESS CANNOT OUTSTEP 
“HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


| Can Print All Big News, But It Can- 
not Make People Read and 
Understand It, Declares 
Dr. Bleyer 


Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, head of the 
‘partment of Journalism at the Uni- 
wsity of Wisconsin was the speaker 
of a round table 
discussion of 
problems of 
newspaper mak- 
ing at the Wam- 
sutta Club, New 
Bedford, Mass., 
Sept. 8. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bleyer and 
the Standard edit- 
orial staff were 
guests at dinner 
of Managing Ed- 
itor George A. 
Hough. 

“We may say 
that a certain 
cable from a 
‘noa conference is big news and put it 
) the first page,” said Dr, Bleyer, “but 
1; doesn’t make people’ read it. We 
ire got to find some way to link this 
yhering abroad to our readers. The 
(ference is to have a vital effect on 
lise readers’ lives eventually. The task 
:0 interpret or present the event now 
(that the readers will appreciate the 
(nection and, prompted by selfish in- 
st, assimilate the news.” ay 
)he speaker readily admitted the diffi- 
ty of doing this. The nearness of 
j tariff or the bonus to individuals 
¢ned to the whole party to be easily 
eionstrated. The difficulty of awaken- 
| interest in such a news event as the 
40a conference was suggested by a 
fidard man who told of seeking in- 
#iews on the importance of the Genoa 
erence to America from the leading 
iness men and manufacturers of 
tingfield, He had to give up the task 
use he couldn’t find a handful of 
€ who knew the subject well enough 
/iscuss it. 
lr. Bleyer called attention to Walter 
mann’s recent book “Public Opin- 
rand summed up Mr. Lippmann’s pres- 
ition of the immense burden society 
42s upon the newspaper today. 
Tnconsciously the theory sets up the 
ie reader as theoretically omnicom- 
fit, and puts upon the press the 
en of accomplishing whatever rep- 
itative government, industrial organ- 
in and diplomacy have failed to 
(mplish,’ Lippmann wrote in the 
sige which Dr. Bleyer paraphrased. 
‘ing upon everybody for 30 minutes 

| hours, the press is asked to create 
lstical force called Public Opinion 

1 will take up the slack in public in- 

tions Institutions, having 

ll to furnish themselves with instru- 

is of knowledge, have become a 

tle of ‘problems,’ which the popula- 

las a whole, reading the press as a 

(2, is supposed to solve.” 

.. Bleyer agreed with Mr. Lippmann 
vall this is expected of the news- 
) and that the newspaper is failing 
eet such a requirement. But the 
| Dr. Bleyer stressed, is not that of 
€wspaper. This brought the discus- 
‘directly back to his first point—that 
fone thing to print significant news 
another to make the newspaper 
read it. In short, he showed that 
lore is expected of the newspaper 
tis possible of accomplishment. 

Bleyer discussed the importance 
l€ reporter, the responsibility and 
ignity of his work. He emphasized 
Pportunity for public service in 
‘gently gathering and_ presenting 


% WILLarD BLEYER 


[ described the labor turnover on 
Yapers and suggested that there are 
1 reasons why a reporter should re- 
‘small salary increases as induce- 
| to frequent jumps from city to 
jnd devote himself for a consider- 
yeriod to mastery of the community 
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and the particular problems or news 
fields in which he specialized. Dr. Bleyer 
admitted the importance of the financial 
consideration, but insisted that the op- 
portunity for service as well as the op- 
portunity for the individual’s own de- 
velopment must be considered. 


RECEIVER FOR LANSING NEWS 


B. N. Garstin Has Left City and Old 
Heads Are in Charge 
(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PUBLISHER) 
Lansina, Mich. Sept. 12—The Capital 
News, an afternoon daily established 
about a year and a half ago, iS now op- 
erating under a receivership. C, Donald 
‘Call, who has been connected with the 
paper since its inception, was appointed 
receiver Saturday by Judge Leland W. 
Carr in Ingham Circuit Court. The 
petitioners for the receivership, according 
to the formal statement of the paper, 
were the minority stockholders. 


Bert N. Garstin, who last May bought 
sufficient stock in the company to take 
control, is no longer with the paper and 
nothing can be learned here of his where- 
abouts. Edward M. Lucas and Arthur 
L. Francis, who helped found the paper 
but whose stock Mr. Garstin bought, 
have again been named managing editor 
and advertising manager, respectively. 
The paper has gone back to its original 
style and policy, which were modified by 
Garstin. A hearing of creditors has been 
set for October 21 and until that time it 
is understood that an effort would be 
made to continue publication, Further 
plans have not been divulged by the man. 
agement. 

It is known that Francis and Lucas re- 
cently made a payment down on certain 
equipment cf the Port Huron Press, 
another Michigan daily which failed in 
its infancy, and it is rumored that they 
plan to start an entirely new paper here 
should it be decided definitely to abandon 
the News venture. 


NEW PATERSON DAILY ~ 


Company to Launch Democratic Morn- 
ing Paper Soon 


Plans for starting a Democratic morn- 
ing paper in Paterson, N. J., between 
October 1 and 15, have been announced 
by the Passaic County Publishing Com- 
pany, just incorporated, The title has 
not yet been decided upon. It will be the 
only paper in the city pledged to the 
Democratic party. The Call, the only 
morming paper now, being Republican, 
and the Press-Guardian and the News, 
the two evening papers, being inde- 
pendent. Business offices have been 
established at 13 Prince street, where 
equipment is being installed, 

Directors of the new corporation in- 
clude Frank J. VanNoorte, mayor of 
Paterson; John J. O’Rourke, secretary to 
the mayor; John J. Downey, Jr., city 
comptroller; Charles A. Roemer, city 
attorney; Peter J. McGinnis, former state 
senator; John Quigley, building in- 
spector; L. M. Neikrug, a printer ; Sam- 
uel Geldziler, a retired business man, and 
Ellsworth Lee, an architect. 


New York Ad Agent Bankrupt 


The William J. Bryan Company, ad- 
vertising agency, 110 West 40th street, 
New York, filed schedules in bankruptcy 
September 12, listing its liabilities as 
$18,955 and its assets as $5,938. The 
principal creditors include the Vogue 
Publishing Company, $2,037: Harper’s 
Bazaar, $1,908: William L. Bands, 
$2,250; the New York American, $789: 
and the House Beautiful Publishing 
Company, $757. 


Bluefield Telegraph Starts Soon 


The Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Tele- 
graph will commence publication shortly 
as an afternoon paper serving Bluefield, 
Princeton and the neighboring towns and 
coal fields. It has applied for Associ- 
ated Press membership. The printing of 
this paper will be done by the Princeton 
Printing Company. 


Cone, Hunton and Woodman 


225 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


EGINNING today, The Post- 

Enquirer is the property of the’ Star 

Holding Corporation of New York, 
which is owned and controlled by William 
Randolph Hearst. 

Within the last ten days, the Star Holding 
Corporation has purchased from the Call 
Publishing Company all of the stock of The 
Post Publishing Company and of the Oakland 
Enquirer Publishing Company. A new cor- 
poration, already formed, known as The Post- 
Enquirer Publishing Company, will publish 
this newspaper in the future. 

It is the determination of the new owner 
of The Post-Enquirer to give to the City of 
Oakland an independent and progressive 
American newspaper, devoted to the upbuild- 
ing of everything that is clean, wholesome and 
constructive in our civic life. From time to 
time there will be added to The Post- 
Enquirer’s already attractive list of features 
many others which have helped to make the 
Hearst publications the most widely read in 
America. 

The time has come when the City of Oak- 
land, with its teeming population, its mar- 
velous development, and its assured future as 
a great city, should have the finest newspaper 
service and newspaper features that are to be 
obtained. 

With this in mind, no expense will be 
spared and no energy conserved in making 
The Post-Enquirer an agency for the intelli- 
gent exploitation and upbuilding of the 
community. 

Every officer of The Post-Enquirer Pub- 
lishing Company will be a_ resident of 
Oakland, or of a transbay region. 

Charles Sommers Young will be president 
of the new corporation and the publisher in 
active charge of The Post-Enquirer. 


—from an _ editorial announcement in The 
Post-Enquirer, Oakland, California, August 26, 1922 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Advertising Agency 


72 W. Adams St. 142 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago Detroit 


404 Constitution Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Victor Building 
Kansas City 
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Although an Agricultural State 


WISCONSIN 


has crept up to tenth state in the Union 
by the volume of its products. 


Agriculturally Wisconsin is adapted 
to a large variety of crops and products. 
She is first in America in such special 
crops as canning peas, dry peas, clover 
seed: second in cabbage; third in tame 
hay; fourth in oats, rye and potatoes and 
fifth in barley. 


Wisconsin makes the most delectable 
of cheeses, infinite in variety, butter of 
the most delicate flavor, and condensed 
milk of matchless richness—the produc- 
tion of which calls for the highest intel- 
ligence and skill. 


The people of Wisconsin are free 
spenders, but your appeal must be to 


their intellects. They are well trained 


to think before they buy. You must get 
your goods before them by newspapers 


with the ‘reason why.” You must use 


these dailies to reach the buying class. 


——— 


Rate for 
5,000 Lines 


Circulation 
8,769 
8,586 
7,000 
7,306 

17,392 
114,676 
89,857 
78,973 
62,548 
18,332 
8,000 


Beloit News 
*Fau Claire Leader-Telegram 
**Fond du Lac Reporter 
*Kenosha News Paak 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 
Milwaukee Journal .....20.-s¢s5 +5 (B) 
Milwaukee Journals: .2%.% 3.0 -02+ +2 »(S) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ........------ (M&E) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ......-65..05-5+-(S) 
*Superior Telegram ..... . CE) 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ....---- (S) 


en eeeeer eee 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. ; 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
+Publishers’ Statement. 
**Pyblishers A. B. C. Report, Sept. 1, 1922. 


for 


September 16, 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Fe 


Titular Editors on American Newspapers 


Lovursvitte, Ky., September 4, 1922. 


To Epiror & PustisHer: Taking the death 
of Charles R. Miller of the New York Times 
as the text for his remarks, a writer in a 
recent issue of the New Statesman dis- 
courses at some length on American jour- 
nalism in that London weekly. He is very 
fair in his treatment of the daily newspapers 
of th’s country, comparing them, especially 
those of New York, with those of Great 
Britain. 

Speaking of Miller he said that although he 
was called the editcr-in-chief, actually his 
province was the editorial page alone. The 
New York Times affords, he declared, an il- 
lustration of the secondary position of the 
titular editor, The power lies in the hands of 
the management and the managing editor, who 
together have command of the news pages and 
the policy governing the display of news. 

This is, on the whole, the governing fact of 
American journalism, in the opinion of the 
writer in the New Statesman. It explains why 
the present generation in the United States has 
seen no editor of the great old school. A 
daily that is a unit—as Horace Greeley’s was, 
or the Manchester Guardian is—would be_al- 
most impossible in present day America. This 
fact explains, also, to some extent, the con- 
tradiction which every English journalist re- 
marks in the American editorial page: namely, 
its imposing look and its general weakness. An 
American daily does not give less space than 
an English daily to leading articles. Often 
it gives more, but they are apt to be of little 
account; first, because the “Jead’’ is not there, 
and secondly, because the editorials are fre- 
quently written by one whose equipment is 
inferior to that of the special writer. 

There are, of course, noteworthy exceptions. 
Speaking of the New York World the English- 
man says its staff includes a group of clever 
writers at present unequalled in America, 
while the Globe enjoys the services of the 
ablest and best informed company cf young 
editorial writers on the evening press. 

The critic of the New Statesman doesn’t re- 
fer to the Hearst papers further than to say 
that a whole volume would be required to 
deal with them. In conclusion he sums up as 
follows: “In certain respects the American 
journalistic situation is, perhaps, somewhat 
more hopeful than our own. Three in par- 
ticular may be noted. First, the increasing 
thought and practical effort that are being de- 
voted to the consideration of the press as a 
liberal profession and a public service—as_il- 
lustrated by the rapid growth of uniyers ty 
schools of journalism. Secondly, the energetic 
movement toward the establishment of inde- 
penderit news service, especially in the 
economic field. Thirdly, the wide and varied 
opportunities that America provides for the 
special correspondent and commentator on af- 
fairs, even if his opinions are unpopular. In 
the United States it is the rarest thing for a 
well known descriptive writer or publ-cist to 


be unemployed.” 
JAMES C. MOFFET. 


An Answer to Mr. Richardson 
New York, SEPTEMBER 7, 1922. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: Mr. Richardson, 
of the Vick Chemical Company, has presented 
an interesting argument on the advertising 
commission system, as presented editorially in 
your issue of August 12. It does not, however, 
reflect on the known value of the reputable 
advertising agency to its clients. 

Advertising agents, especially in New York 
City, and other large cities. are essential. It 
would be impossible for publishers to maintain 
staffs sufficiently large to afford service to the 
great number of advertisers. The duplication 
and waste of effort would be enormous—out 
of all proportion to the cost that such adver- 
tising could bear. 

Advertising agencies give service to all pub- 
lishers according to the requirements of their 
client’s business. While each publication must 
maintain a large staff, advertising agents make 
it possible that this force be largely of service 
men. 

I believe more credit is due to advertising 
agents for the development of new business 
and the increment of old business than to any 
other instrumentality. The advertising agents 
are in a sense representatives of publication, 
Theirs is a representation based on close per- 
sonal contact with the business of their clients 
that would be impossible to the representative 
of each publication. It is inconceivable that 
any business executive would permit a close 
analysis of his business plans, his business 
policies, his business secrets by the representa- 
tive of each publication. Such analyis is es- 
sential to productive advertising and is given in 
confidence to advertising agents. 

It is. nevertheless, true that the agent must 
first please the client without regard to the 
pleasure of the publication. He must write 
copy that is definitely productive and use 
mediums the result from which can be readily 
determined; otherw‘se the account will be lost 
to him. 

T can imagine only chaos in publication 
ofhees if there were no advertising agenc’es. 
The client, in attempting to place his own copy 
direct, would upset the policies and rules of the 
publication. he intended to use. . It is beyond 
the capacity of the average business executive 
to determine not only his manufacturing and 
distribution policies, and to attend also to the 
details inherent in an advertising campaign. 

The great development of newspaper ad- 
yertising is a source of particular gratification 
to newspaper publishers, This development is 
due. largely to advertising agencies. Their 
studies of the products to be advertised has 


resulted in text, drawings and layouts which 
are up to the best artistic standard and which 
bring satisfactory results to their clients, 
Advertising, like every other great force, | 
has developed its specialists; and out of this 
has grown the profession now practised by 
the advertising agents. By the practise of 
this profession the agent has done for the | 
manufacturer what the latter could not do for | 
himself. The manufacturer’s interest naturally | 
lies first in the production of his product. It 
is physically impossible for him to thoroughly 
analyze and digest the selling conditions | 
throughout the entire country, although upon | 
them his distribution plan must be based. The | 
advertising agency does this work for him and 
thereby develops and fosters the growth im 
possible to the manufacturer working alone 
If one compares the advertising of twenty 
years ago with that of today the evidence of) 
specialization is so striking that it meeds no 
comment. The copy, art work, typograplhiteal 
layout, are all due to the specialization of 
the advertising agency and impossible, except | 
in a few instances, to the manufacturer. The 
artistic talent brought to advertising has heen 
the result of the activity of the advertisin 
agent; this applies as well to the distinguisl 
writers who have from time to time written) 
advertising copy. | 
Many large agencies now charge their clients | 
a fee for the preparation and placing of copy) 
and remit all commissions and cash discounts | 
to the advertiser. While this may indicate that 
the agency commission could be abolished, it 
would put out of business a great many of | 
the smaller agencies handling the accounts 
of new and very valuable advertising manu | 
facturers. I believe experience shows that) 
where a direct advertiser has endeavored to 
build a completely organized advertising de 
partment he finds it is either insufficient, or 
more expensive than carrying on his campaign 
through an agency. There are, of course, ex; 
ceptions to the rule, and it may be that the | 
Vick Chemical Company is one of them, || 
There has been a notable improvement in| 
advertising agencies since the organization of 
the American Association of Advertising Agen 
cies, increasing their efficiency and elevatin: 
their standards. The A. A. A, A. now ee | 
upon the financial responsibility of its mem: | 
bers, and to that end exacts a_ thorough) 
financial statement from each. This benefit 
both client and publisher. The code of ethics 
and standard of practice of the Association) 
have improved agency morale, and its standar¢ | 
order blank and standard rate card have helpe 
much to improve their service. } 
The advertising agent has made the adver 
tising profession what it is today. He has | 
developed small concerns of intrinsic value inte 
well organized institutions. Because of a spe 
cially selected personnel he has been able tc 
educate the public to a degree that would hay 
been impossible to the direct advertiser, inte: 
solely on personal profits. The agency it| 
many well-known instances has fostered gro’ 
ing concerns by giving them service based 
long eperience. Certainly these services ¥ 


rant consideration. 
LOUIS WILEY, 
Business Manager New York Tim 


B. H. Anthony Host to Alliance | 


New Beprorp, Mass., September 14 
Benjamin H. Anthony, publisher of thi| 
New Bedford Evening Standard 4 
Morning Mercury, was host to the Ney 
England Newspaper Alliance at its 
ul.r September meeting Wednesday. 
was largely social in character. 
executive session was held in the alter 
noon at Hixbridge, following a mormift 
devoted to serial events and a clam 
Twenty-five members and guests 
present, T. T. Ellis, publisher © 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Ga} 
zette, presided at the meeting. The othe 
papers represented were the Fall 
News, the Manchester Union, the 
ton Gazette, the Providence Tribune, 
Waterbury American-Republican, 
Brocton Enterprise, and the Lynn i 


Pablisher Writes Book bas 


Ambrose E. Gonzales, publisher of 
Columbia (S. C.) State, which, with 
brother, the late N. G. Gonzales 
founded in 1891, is the author of) 
Black Border,’ just off the press 
book is a collection of 42 short stor 
eullah negroes. These negroes, who 
on the sea islands fringing the 
Carolina coast, are descended front 
earliest slave cargoes brought fror 
west coast of Africa. 


Bergen Record Opens New Home 

The Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen 
ing Record held a house warming 
new home September 15. It open 
one o'clock with a reception, fol 
with an inspection of the comp 
room, a demonstration of its ne 
page quadruple press, and a gener 
of the building. i 
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GAIN PAPERS MENACE ied all the sesons, neatly 100 be 
FREE PRESS—SEITZ Chief among the conclusions that the 


newspaper men and women went home 


Phir Rise Encourages Regulation, He with was that editors don’t. read their own 9 
‘ 1ewspapers closely enough; that follow-up 
Tells New Jersey Newspaper possibilities were often missed. Another 
Institute at New conclusion was that the newspapers are 


Brunswick practically neglecting school news, de- 
Ah spite its value as interesting news and in 


# building circulation amone a large part 
q to E & PuBLisHE si 7 bahehes S 
By Telegraph to Enron & PuprisueR) of the newspapers potential field. le 
EW BRUNSWicK, N. J., Sept. 13.— Robert Lane of the Newark Evening 


(petition is a healthy state for news- News told his fellow publishers at the 
a*rs, Don C. Seitz, business manager Opening session that he considered it a 


Phe New York World, told 92 New newspapers’ duty to record the news and 4 
sey editors gathered at Rutgers Col- not to make it. He warned agaiast 
« here Monday and Tuesday for the carrying crusades so far that the public 


h Newspaper Institute of the New loses faith in all the matter printed in 
sey Press Association. Newspaper the paper. He urged more use of the 
ybinations require big financial back- human interest story but said that if it 
«he pointed out, which lays the press cannot be handled well it should be left 
y| to the public fear and suspicion alone, ‘ Pip Ie ti 
@ it is controlled in the interest of _T. H. Alvord of the Livonia (N. Y.) 
(2 whose money is invested. Gazette spoke on “The Cost of Produc- 
@imecried the growing sentiment i? Advertising in the Country Weekly.” 
rag publishers for chain newspapers, He showed | that as a job of printing 
iin this he was not in accord with the ‘™0St weeklies do not pay the owner 
i : i enough profit. 
6} of many of those present. Mr. 


But it is first, second or third by very 
many comparisons. 


Only one state exceeds it in total 


: ; ; The d of a definite educational pro- : 
| Goncluded by warning his audience _g, ihe ,need of a definite educational pro tons of coal produced annually, in 
‘latic eat * * ro ae ee aa pointed out by Ross W. Kellogg, director y ° k f ex : ; 
< Behe te dhe Beeline ey of the Empire State School of Printing tons of coke Manutactured, in the 

8 a) a S, 


. : : at Ithaca, -N. Y. Mr. Kellogg quoted 
slom of the press will be only his- figures from a survey which he has made 
j of the newspaper plants of New Jersey 
“1e country weekly of the future may showing that the ratio of apprentices to 
lop into a chain proposition in the journeymen printers in the weeklies is 1 


jon of Prof. M. V. Atwood of Cor- to 4; on the dailies it is only 1 to ten. It leads them all TENS available bi- 
| University, who spoke on this sub- The ratio for the industry as a whole, he tuminous coal white sand petroleum 
, 


> Prof. Atwood told of what is found to be 1 to 7. He said that unless 
of the Pa. grade, natural gas marketed, 


number of its glass factories. 


is done at Cornell to develop greater a ratio of 1 to 5 is maintained a shortage 
[2ciation of the editor and his work in of printers will result. 


i! communities. He said that the President E. A. Bristor said that the 


ime 1 80 Close to its readers New Jersey Assoviation world meets production of carbon blacks and glass 
tit holds a place which the big city not only the education of printers but 3 

) never can fill, but that too few also the education of newspaper writers sand available. 

its realize their field and work it to 


and managers. 

Edward P. Howard was emphatic in his 
‘llowing a suggestion from Prof. At- statements that no newspaper publisher 
( that there might be better profits is getting enough margin on advertising 
lewspapers in the chain system, Mr. at 25 cents an inch. He advised country 


It has the largest number of home 
{ said: weeklies to do away with cheap national 


OWNners per Capita of any state in the 
‘see in the chai rst d the in- advertising, to find out their true finan- . 
sad efeticy Ok cen eae cial status and to charge a blanket rate Union. 


[to concentrate in a few hands, the for advertising, so that they will be self- 
tn restriction of the liberty of the Supporting without job work. 


‘by legislative action. It will not be The institute was unanimous that un- Also do not overlook the fact that it 
1 with the notion of so doing, but signed communications should not be 5 . 
ranks second state in the value of its 


i to protect the public from the printed and that letters dealing with 
mineral production while remaining 


est advantage. 


tS of such a situation. That is politics should be treated with regard to 
sy, under the guise of guarding the a limit on the quantity of controversial 
ly of the press its liberties will be matter. 


vated’ just as ever thing else is be- Among other speakers were: Prof. = ‘ : i 

‘gulated, under a shear of protect- James Melvin Lee, New York Univers- primarily a farming territory : 

\e public. ity; Robert Lane, Newark Evening 

lam not altogether certain but it News; M. V. Atwood, Groton CN. Yo) ° a3 : r99 

i be possible SS eliminate the guar- Journal and Courier: U. McClinchie, It Sa market by itself and can be 


‘of freedom of the press from the Clinton Weekly; Frank L. Moreau, Free- : . ‘ 
‘tution itself, should some William hold Transcript; W. A. Haffert, Sea economically influenced your way by 
fyan rise up and start a crusade. Isle City Times; Charles Alvord, Li- ’ 


has already been done in the way vonia (N. Y.) Gazette; J. G. Lipman, these hewspapers. 
ibing its freedom through the powers director New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 


* post office. The legislation that periment Station; Robert Towne, Amer- 
3s the advertising as against read- ican Newspaper Corporation; Merton E. 


atter, that requires a statement of Burke, formerly of the New York Daily eS6V—Njaeeeee 
‘ition and one of ownership are all News. 


sin the direction of complete cur- Round table discussions were led by 

rot. J. P. Logan of the Newark Sunday Call: 

-W it can be argued that a news- J. L. Clevenger of the South Amboy Rate Rate 

| which alone of all industries News: C. H. Bateman of the Somerville q for for if 

y its deeds on its face, can be re- Unionist Gazette, and E. H. Carpenter of Circul- 5,000 Cireu- 5,000 l} 

{ aS mysterious and dangerous, I do the Woodbury Democrat. lation lines lation lines Ih 

ow. But that is the attitude in The Institute wants regional confer- Bluefield Martinsburg i 

‘it is placed by the postal laws. ences held among publishers of New Jer- {Telegraph .... 10,183 .025 eJournal en (E) 4,086 03 i 

prse is to come if the competitive sey throughout the year to discuss prob- | 

le is destroyed. Without that Jems of editing policy, advertising, etc. Charleston ere } 
; : beatae | nore : *Gazette 18,777.06 Parkersburg 

‘le in operation there can be no E. A. Brister, editor of the Passaic Piameriate te : ; i 

t and no progress in the world.” Herald and president of the New Jersey Gazette ......... age ly LR IE Sik Peco Eh i 14) 

‘institute proved so successful in Press uvspociationsel.E.-Glary,, Madigan. ||, ceacuessm Puts >, fk Ate News) «css. 

ite id ae: - : 3 : Clarke heres Me” UB RW A Megat ooo e 

$ interest in “shop” topics that Eagle, and Earl R. Woodward were in- +Exponent .. 7,879 

eg voted pemotsly ee make : strumental in starting the institute move- "Telegram ....., 7.8228 Wheeling 

A event. One of the features o ment here. *Telegram ...... 18,042 Siitelligfenéer 11,536 

it meeting was a newspaper ex- ieee Fis 

thich covered the walls of the Fairmont A nenerern yas, : 

Witim. About 100 weekly and Ad Women to Hold Dinner = [| > «Times. ........:, 6,880) F084 Tah NOMS etre: 17,314.07 


front and editorial pages were 


I ; v The New York League of Advertising 
! with special classes for agricul- 


Huntington 


Women. will hold its first dinner-meeting tAdvertiser ..... 10,635 —_.035 tGovernment Statement, April 1, 
Pages, country correspondence, of the season, September 19, at the Ad- *Herald-Dispatch 1922. 
é Papers and special — editions. vertising Club. The 


president, Miss (M) 12,523 


-Was no competitive judging of Helen M. Hill, will preside and the honor 


{ but much favorable comment guests will be C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
at-of-state authorities. dent of the Advertising Club of New 
int of attendance the institute was York; H. H. Charles, district vice-presi- 
t success. The publishers and dent of A. A. C. of W., and Carl Hunt, 
jWere not only registered but they business manager of A. A. C. of W. 


*A. B.C. R t, April 1, 1922. 
“Herald-Dispatch cpa pry 
(S) 12,559 : ttPublishers’ Statement, 


—— — = —— Se ten 


| ey Dee 


VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT 


UDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS was 
A formed by the publishing and advertising inter- 

ests of America to supply the “scales” with 
which to “weigh” circulation, to apply the “yard-stick” 
to quantity of circulation, and to “certify” the facts, 
thereby placing the stamp of authority — “sterling 
mark’—of the Bureau upon the known factors of 
circulation. 

For eight years the attention of directors, auditors 
and managers of the Bureau has been concentrated 
almost entirely upon an effort to devise ways and 
means—“rules and regulations’—to obtain accurate 
and dependable information as to NET PAID cir- 
culations, In this period circulation records and forms 
have been standardized and all avenues of distribu- 
tion have been charted so that the space buyer may 
ascertain by a glance at a Bureau report the amount 
of NET PAID—city, suburban, country, bulk sales, 
etc. In addition to which file copies, free copies, 
unpaid and service circulation has been segregated. 

To such an extent has the passion gone for NET 
PAID circulation that some space buyers, following 
the campaign of the Bureau to its logical conclusion, 
refuse to consider or give credit to any publication 
for anything but NET PAID circulation. 

This raising of standards has been a good thing 
for the publishing business. On the whole it has 
proved beneficial and helpful all around. But are 
these standards to be thrown overboard now that 
the Bureau is firmly established and enjoying a large 
income with adequate cash reserves? 

Are these ethical standards of the Bureau to be 
lowered, now that the Bureau has grown great and 
powerful, to oblige a small, but clever minority of 
its members, who desire that the Bureau give aid 
and comfort to publications of free circulations? 

Certainly not. But there is grave danger that this 
may be accomplished at the annual meeting of the 
Bureau at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on October 
20th next, if the real friends of the Bureau are 
not present or represented by their affirmative votes 
on that occasion. Indeed, it will require a two-thirds 
vote of all the members present and voting and a 
two-thirds vote of all proxies to maintain present 
Bureau standards. The amendment to the by-laws 
eliminating from membership all publications of free 
circulations should carry by an overwhelming vote. 

Newspaper proxies may be sent to Mr. W. A. 
Strong, of the Chicago Daily News, or Mr. E. IRS 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, Chicago. Both of 
these gentlemen are members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and have 
maintained a consistent attitude during this past year 
at all meetings of the Board of Directors in advocacy 
of the elimination of all such publications from 
membership in the Bureau. 


STRAIGHT TALKING WINS 


ENATOR LaFOLLETTE, consistent opponent 
S of secrecy and the old order of politics that has 

as its basis government of the many by the few, 
has received an overwhelming vote of confidence 
from his own people in Wisconsin. 

In his victory there is more than one worthwhile 
lesson for the professional politician if he cares to 
stop to study causes; there is also a cause that played 
an important part in the final result that is deserving 
of the serious consideration of American editors who 
are seriously concerned about the secret of winning 
public confidence. 

Whether we agree with LaFollette in his political 
beliefs is immaterial; but of one thing, namely, that 
ours is a government with the consent of the gov- 
erned, he has been a fearless exponent. 

He has not only preached “this government belongs 
to all the people,” but he has won the hatred of 
political partisans and opponents by ripping aside 
veils of secrecy and exposing the operation of the 
public’s business to the public’s view. 

In other words, while many others have only 
preached, LaFollette, in the full belief that the Ameri- 
can people are worthy of being trusted if given all 
the facts in matters of their concern, has refused 
to play the game of political bicker and trade behind 
closed doors that holds half-truths as its chief ally. 

It is true that LaFollette’s course has not won him 
popularity with his Senatorial colleagues, but to him 
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RIAL 


AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 
NE generation passcth away, and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth 
for ever. All the rivers run into the sea; yet 
the sea is not full; unto the place from whence 
the rivers come, thither they return again. 
The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done is that which shall 
be done: and there is no new thing under the 
sun. Is there any thing whereof it may be 
said, See, this is new? it hath been already of 
old time.—(Eccl. i; 4, 7, 9, 10). 


ry 


that is certainly immaterial, for among them he is 
the only one this year who can boast of a public 
trust that was spoken with a 200,000 majority. 

Regardless of what we may think of LaFollette’s 
political acts, he has been a good reporter. In a 
speech before the United States Senate on July 7 
and 8 he gave a better report of the tariff experiences 
of this Government since the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill than the newspaper men assigned to cover 
Washington made of that speech, It is a scathing 
arraignment of back-stairs tariff-making that is dis- 
closed in a reprint from the Congressional Record 
of a part of that speech in the searchlight for July 31. 

At no time has LaFollette forgotten his obligation 
to his constitutency and never has he failed to re- 
port to it on the meaning of business transactions 
in Washington, : 

It was because of his ability as a reporter that 
LaFollette was not made a Republican member of 
the committee that drafted the present tariff bill, a 
place that rightfully belonged to him under party 
rules. ‘ 

LaFollette has never admitted the right of execu- 
{ive sessions in the transaction of public business and 
he has always maintained himself under the accepted 
practices of gentlemen by giving due notice before 
entering such meetings that he would make a com- 
plete report of what occurred. For this reason La- 
Follette is not considered a safe man where any 
trading is to be done at the people’s expense. 

LaFollette is a good example of what a news- 
paper reporter should be if he wishes to win and 
hold public confidence in the times of his newspaper’s 
greatest trials. 

Some Washington correspondents—as well as news- 
papers—should profit from the example of LaFol- 
lette in giving the public all the facts as they have 
found them and reap the rewards of public confidence. 


ADVERTISING NOT A COMMODITY 


VERY now and then someone raises his voice in 
E praise and admiration of the advertising agent 

and the helpful service he performs in the pro- 
duction and placing of national advertising or in 
condemnation of present day universal practise in 
allowing an advertising agency commission. 

Mr. Louis Wiley’s letter, to be found in another 
column, is of more than ordinary interest to adver- 
tising people as it presents a point of view with 
respect to the part the agent plays in advertising 
that is undoubtedly the consensus opinion of the pub- 
lishing world. 

The letter of the business manager of the New 
York Times is in reality an answer to the statement 
of the case of the direct advertiser by Mr. H. S. 
Richardson, of the Vick Chemical Company, referred 
to editorially in the Eprtor & PUBLISHER for 
August 12th. 

Mr. Wiley wastes no time in a consideration of 
the ethical standards involved in the payment by 
publishers of a commission to advertising agents on 


advertising produced and placed by them, To } 
Wiley the question is a practical one. He says { 
the advertising agent is an essential factor in ady. 
tising, performing a helpful and necessary seri 
to the entire satisfaction, at least of the newspa 
publisher, 
Mr. Wiley holds that the advertising agent 
the representative of publication. Theirs is a 1} 
resentation, he says, based on close personal con)| 
with the business of their clients that would be al} 
lutely impossible to the representative of each p} 
lication. On the other hand, Mr. Wiley belie} 
that only chaos in publication offices would fe} 
if Mr. Richardson’s views were carried to their log 
conclusions and the advertising agencies ¥} 
eliminated. 
Mr. Wiley does not discuss the question raj| 
by Mr. Richardson, but not stated, as to whet 
or not advertising is a commodity, subject to reg 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission. | 
That question seems to us to have been dispc| 
of by the United States Supreme Court in the ; 
of the Blumenstock Brothers vs. Curtis Publist| 
Company, The Supreme Court held in that case || 
a business conducted by an advertising agency| 
placing advertising for manufacturers and merchij} 
by contracts with publishers in magazines which | 
published and distributed throughout the Un! 
States is not interstate commerce, Although | 
circulation and ‘distribution of the publicat : 
themselves be such, 1 
NEW YORK PRINT SITUATION 4 
S the great Daniel Webster once remar 
it is well now and then for the marine) 
stop, look and listen, consult his compass | 
barometer, ascertain the prevailing winds and $) 
the depth, direction and speed of currents. 
So it is equally important for the newsp| 
owner, editor, publisher and executive to stop | 
and then in the midst of the rush of present 
accomplishment, reflect on the errors of his co 
and study the tendencies of these present-day | 
on the seas in which he navigates. ] 
In the spirit, therefore, of an humble s 
Eprror & PuptisHEr this week visualizes, for} 
information of the New York City newspaper ow 
and executives, the factors that must be we 
and studied in the present newsprint situation, 
tables on pages 10 and 11 of this issue show 4 
and distinctly the known factors of circulat 
advertising lineage, total pages printed, tons of n 
print consumed of the week-day and nda 
of the 17 New York City newspapers for the pe! 
January to August, inclusive, for the years 1020 
and ’22. T 
Briefly, DATLY circulations of these 17 
papers, 6 days a week, at April 1, 19225 
increase of 416,664 copies per day over A 
1921. Pages show an increase in 8 months 
of 9,592 pages over the first 8 months of 192 
vertising shows an increase in the same 
1,164 pages. Newsprint consumption is sho 
have been 25,692 tons more in eight months of. 
than in same pericd 1921. 
The comparisons for SUNDAY are as 
Total circulation as of April 1, 1922, 
decrease of 103,205 copies per Sunday, as © 
with the total as at April 1, 1921. Pa 
the 8 months, 1922, as compared with eight 
1921, show an actual increase of 3,640. Ad 
shows an actual increase of 840 pages in t 
of 8 months, 1922, as compared with 8 mont 
whereas, newsprint consumption in the 8 
period covering the years 1921 and 1922 tot 
Sunday only show an actual increase of 12,324 
The morning, evening and Sunday papers 
show a total circulation at April Ist, 19 
6,708,998, as compared with 6,395,539, with an 
increase in total circulation of 313,459 
pages for 8 months, 1922, was 106,402, as ¢ 
with 93,170 for 8 months 1921; an increase mM 
of 13,232. Advertising shows an increase 
of 1905 pages. Newsprint consumption fo 
8 months 1922 totaled 231,429 tons, as comp: 
193,413 tons for 8 months in 1921, or an i 
consumption of newsprint, 1922, of 38,016 
$2,661,120 figured at present contract prices 


PERSONAL 


PEP ON A. McRAE left: Detroit 
’ September 12 for San Diego, Cal., 
yre he will, following his usual custom, 
pid the Winter. 

ert L. Kuhn, who has been editor of 
1 Shanghai (China) Daily Star, has 
6: to Honolulu to vecome editor of 
1 Star-Bulletin. 

’, D. Eaton, said to be the dean of 
ya mewspaper men, having served 61 
%s in the editorial rooms, has sold his 
yr, the Clinton (Iowa) Mirror, to 
rik Neumann. 

fuce W. McCarty, who established 
«Eagle Lake (Tex.) Headlight 20 
~s ago and has served as its editor 
« published continuously, has retired 
«sold his interest to F. A. Norman 
« D. S. Taylor, who have taken 
“ge. . 

lmglas Williams, general manager in 
eUnited States for Reuter’s News 
zicy, sailed on the Majestic Septem- 
r6. During his absence Isroy Norris 
i charge. 

‘le Orwig, publisher of the Napoleon 
Jo) Northwest News, is now mak- 
yn extensive tour of the Far East. 
‘rson Taylor, publisher of the Ma- 
a(P. I.) Daily Bulletin, has returned 
f2 Islands after a vacation of several 
mas spent with his family in Los An- 
€ 


Y THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


1S PEABODY SWIFT of the 
thicago Tribune Foreign News 
ve is now in Vienna, but will re- 
ishortly to Berlin, rejoining Mrs. 
i there. During the past six months 
4; covered operations for the Chicago 
fne in England, Ireland, Serbia 
tnd, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 


iIrton E. Burke, managing editor of 
ew York Daily News, has resigned 
yeen succeeded as acting managing 
( by Philip A. Payne. 

(is F. Dow, telegranh editor of the 
‘igton (Vt.) News, will be the edi- 
( the University of Vermont Alumni 
sly this year, in addition to his other 
| succeeding James R. Jennings, who 
faeed to go.to the Gas Age, New 


jold E. Rockwell, who has resigned 
jrts editor of the Burlington (Vt.) 
y will be in charge of the publicity 
fof the University of Vermont, 
1 he will also take the pre-medical 
{. 

‘mas Dawson, who has been Wash- 
} correspondent for the Christian 
te Monitor of Boston for the past 
mnths, has resigned and will return 
iformer position of curator of the 
ido Historical Society. Mr. Daw- 
ho expects to be back in Colorado 
lr 1, will leave Washington next 
© His successor as head of the 
ir bureau has not been announced. 


ek P. Stockbridge, formerly man- 
editor of the New York World, 
ditor of the New York Globe, and 
tof Mechanics magazine, has been 
ied director of information of the 
ran Home Bureau. ; 

larry Ferris, formerly a member 
1 staff of the Boston Transcript, 
t different times employed by 
yston American and papers in 
ster, Mass. and New Haven, 
«has joined the staff of the Bur- 
) (Vt.) Free Press as a special 
t 

(h Tendler and Arnold Darsch 
© members of the Chicago Evening 
\portorial staff. 


| Keefe, formerly of the St. Paul 
News, New Orleans Picayune and 
American, has returned to St. 
yhere he is doing publicity work 
‘ikelstein & Ruben, His cousin, 
eefe, late of the New Orleans 
also in St. Paul acting as press 
r the Orpheum. 


Perry, recently city editor of 


entro (Cal.) Press and formerly staff of the Hagerstown 
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with the Seattle (Wash.) Times, has 
gone on the copy desk at the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union. 

J. Harvey Whitney, formerly of the 
Jacksonville Times-Union, but who 
served during the war as executive sec- 
retary to the Florida food administrator 
and later as secretary of the Florida 
Hotel Men’s Association, has joined the 
staff of the Tampa Times. 


Robert Knoff has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Monroe (Wis.) Times to go 
with the tour department of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


Thaddeus Preuss, formerly a reporter 
for the Kuryer Polski and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, has been admitted to practice 
in the United States court district. 

William Sunde, formerly connected 
with the Winona (Wis.) newspapers, has 
become a member of the staff of the Mil- 
waukee Journal’s Retail Journal, 


Morris O’Brian, picture page and fea- 
ture editor of the Buffalo Evening News, 
has resigned is succeeded by Herbert 
Peters, who has been chief of the copy 
desk. Charles Taylor, former assistant 
city editor, is now copy chief. William 
G. Hippler, former managing editor of 
the Buffalo Commercial, is a new mem- 
ber of the News’ copy desk, 


Rondo Hatton, police reporter for the 
Tampa Times, is subbing on the tele- 
graph desk, pending the return from 
vacation, of Mrs, Irene Rovira, the regu- 
lar telegraph desk executive, He suc- 
ceeds Raymond B. Nixon, who is return- 
ing to Emory University, Atlanta. 

Irwin Gordon has just resigned as 
assistant city editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger to become direc- 
tor of publicity of the Philadelphia Wel- 
fare Federation. He has been succeeded 
by Arthur St. J. Joyce, who has at vari- 
ous times been connected with the North 
American and the Public Ledger, and 
until recently was in the copy department 
of the Donovan & Armstrong Adver- 
tising Agency. The Evening Public 
Ledger staff gave a dinner for Mr. Gor- 
don last Wednesday. 


Paul J. Pierce, Minneapolis newspaper 
man has been appointed Western adver- 
tising manager of the Popular Monthly. 


S. Deane Wasson, San Antonio, staff 
correspondent for the Houston (Tex,) 
Chronicle at San Antonio, has moved 
his office to 527 Gunter Building. 


L. KE. Leigh, 71 years old, a former 
newspaper man and now a banker and 
insurance man of Little Rock, Ark., has 
been accepted as a special student in 
philosophy by the University of Colorado. 

Harry L. Sexton, for several years 
foreman of the composing room of the 
Brownsville (Tex.) Herald, is now 
managing editor of that paper. 


John V. A. Weaver, literary editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and Miss Peggy 
Wood, star of “Marjolaine,’ have an- 
nounced their engagement. 


Edward D. Wilder, formerly financial 
editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Post, has 
accepted a position as secretary of the 
Jacksonville (Tenn.) Association of 
Commerce. 


Harry Stringer, formerly of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Universal Service, 
has been attached to the Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee. During the 
1920 pre-convention campaign Stringer 
handled publicity for Senator Poindex- 
ter’s boom for the presidential nomina- 
tion, and during the campaign was with 
the Republican National Committee at 
Chicago, 

Willard E. Hawkins, for several years 
connected with the editorial staffs of the 
Denver Times and Rocky Mountain 
News, has been made editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Hotel Bulletin and the Ameri- 
can Greeter. 


Edward R. Padgett, for the past four 
years Sunday editor of the Detroit News, 
has gone to the Baltimore American to 
be its Sunday editor, 

Harry Fridinger, sports editor of the 
Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Herald, has 
resigned and will go into business in 
Hagerstown. 


Leonard Poffenberger, of the news 
(Md.) Daily 


NEW N. Y. GLOBE EXECUTIVES 


Jee C. COOK returned to newspaper 
work in New York a few days ago 
after a year as vice-president of the 
Haring Paper - 
Corporation. He 
is now business 
manager of the 
New York Globe. 
Another new ex- 
ecutive is O. O. 
Scattergood, until 
recently with the 
‘Detroit Journal, 
who is now cir- 
culation manager 
of the Globe. H, 
H. Knickerbock- 
er resigned last 
week as business 
manager and 
has not yet announced his 
reached for a statement of his future 
plans. Ss P. Booth, who resigned as 
circulation manager after a long term 
of service, will devote all his time to 
the Interborough News Company and 
the News Distributing Company, city 
circulation organizations which he has 
been conducting for some years. John 
Tole, who has been assistant business 
manager, also resigned last week and 
no successor has been appointed. Julius 
Stolz remains as city’ circulation man- 
ager, 


Joun C. Coox 


future 


Mail, has resigned and been succeeded 
by Elmer Jackson, 

Bernard Kaufman has left the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Post-Express staff to go 
with the Rochester American. He was 
formerly engaged in newspaper work in 
the Far East as a special correspondent 
for the Northcliffe publications. 

Carl Wise has resigned from the local 
staff of the Wilmington (Del.) Every 
Evenirg to finish a course at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware and has been succeeded 
by G. M. Dwyer of Springfield, Mass. 

Ralph D. Casey, since the first of the 
year on the publicity staff of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, goes to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon this month to become 
a member of the journalism faculty and 
will take charge of its press bureau. He 
is succeeded at the Seattle Chambe? of 
Commerce by Edwin H. Ford, recently 
night correspondent of the Associated 
Press at Seattle. 

W. Hanny, at one time cartoonist on 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, has 
been named art editor of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Dispatch, 
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William Hughes, a former Milwaukee 
newspaperman, has succeeded to the Brit- 
ish courtesy title of Lord Roberts. He 
becomes a peer at the death of his father, 
also Lord Roberts, 

Dan Ruggles, formerly telegraph edi- 
tor of the Houston (Tex.) Post, is now 
telegraph editor of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News. 

Douglas Hawley, Dallas (Tex.) news- 
paper man, is advertising manager and 
director of publicity for the Texas State 
Fair, to be held in Dallas in October or 
November. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


MAURICE LEVY, business mana- 

ger of the Cincinnati Post, found 
his desk decked with flowers, September 
8, which was the 26th anniversary of his 
association with that paper. 


L. J. Luckett, formerly Cincinnati 
advertising manager of the Westinghouse 
Company, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Cincinnati Post. 

Daniel Henderson has resigned as pro- 
motion manager of the New York Eve- 
ning Post to become associate editor of 
the People’s Home Journal. 


R. B. Clark, formerly of the advertis- 
ing department of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, has just arrived in Manila to 
joni the Bulletin Staff. 


A. J. Wesselman, for several years on 
the Cincinnati Post business staff, on 
September 11 became classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Evansville (Ind. } 
Press. 

P. J. Crystal, formerly advertising 
manager of the Winnipeg Tribune, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Post. 

Sherman H. Hill, for the past three 
years business manager of the Kingston 
(Ont.) Standard, has resigned. 


H. H. Brown, of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer staff, has become advertising 
manager of the Rock Hill (N. C.) 
Herald. 


Peter J. Sullivan, for several years 
connected with Ralph R. Mulligan, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Long Island City 
Daily Star. Mr. Sullivan will represent 
the Star locally in New York and Brook- 

(Continued on page 30) 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
OBERT L. EWING, New Orleans 
Daily States. 
B. H. Peace, Greenville (S. C.) News. 
Parke M. Walker, Fort Smith (Ark. ) 
Southwest American. 
Homer E. Moyer, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot-News. 


The Editor 


who uses the free information 


bureau conducted by 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN 


provides a special representative 


in Washington for every one of 


his readers. 


lyn, vith Manhattan offices ia the Long- 
acre Bldg. 


NOTES OF THE NEWS SERVICES 
AND SYNDICATES 


MiE> WANDEN MATHEWS, for 
several years society editor of 
Vogue, has become art director of the 
C-V Newspaper Service. 

William M. Sweets, formerly with the 
United Press Association’s New York 
and London bureaus, has become man- 
aging editor of the Ashland (Ky.) Daily 
Independent. 

George R. Holmes, chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the International News 
Service, is the father of a 10-pound baby 
girl. 

James Nourse, Senate man in Wash- 
ington for the Universal Service, has an- 
nounced the birth of a son. 

C. Colton Bingham, at one time con- 
nected with the New York Herald, is 
now director of sales of the C-V News- 
paper Service. 

Mauritz A. Hallgren, formerly on the 
staff of the Cincinnati Times-Star, has 
joined the Chicago bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press as wire editor. 

J. A. Rawlings, chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau at Omaha, is spend- 
ing his vacation in New York. 

Allen M. Dalrymple, formerly on the 
staff of the Indianapolis News and the 
Frankfort (Ind.) Times, has joined the 
Indianapolis bureau of the Associated 
Press as day pony editor, succeeding 
Joseph H. Shea who has been promoted 
to night editor. 

Joseph A. Fox, who has been day 
editor in the Detroit bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, has been transferred to the 
Richmond (Va.) bureau. 

Frank B. Noyes, president of the As- 
sociated Press, after a business trip to 
Washineton and New York has returned 
to his summer home at Winter Harbor, 


Me. 


MARRIED 


EK: L: OGILVIE, publisher‘ of the 
South St. Paul (Minn.) Daily Re- 
porter, and Mrs. Alice Maude Stone 
were married on September 4 at Win- 
nebago, Minn, 


Thomas F. Mulhern, of the circulation 
and classified advertising departments of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and. Miss Dorothy 
Dybynska were married recently. 

Frank Reis, a former member of the 
advertising staff of the Brooklyn Eagle 
and now on the advertising staff of the 
New York Telegram, and Miss Marie 
E. Haynes, formerly of the business of- 
fice staff of the Eagle, were married 
August 20, 

Arthur Cayo, a member of the com- 
posing room force of the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, and Miss Rhea Patno, 
of the news staff of the Free Press, were 
married September 2. 

G. Prather Knapp, 
charge of advertising, 
Service Corporation, and previously 
publicity manager for the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, and 
Miss Lucy Norvell, daughter of Saun- 
ders Norvell, chairman of the Board of 
McKesson & Robbins, wholesale drug- 
gists, New York, were married recently. 

William M. Hatch, city editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, and Miss 
Edith F. Wood were married recently. 

Willard Cope, of the editorial staff of 
the Atlanta Georgian, and Miss Marjorie 
Mathis, formerly a reporter on the Gal- 
veston News, were married last week. 

Henry J. Prentiss, Jr., of the editorial 
staff of the Des Moines Register, and 
Miss. Marion V, Chase, were married 


September 2. 


vice-president in 
for the Bankers’ 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
( HARLES J. O'MALLEY, presi- 
dent of the O’Malley Advertising 
and Selling Company, Boston, recently 
arrived in Switzerland, 
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The Adva Talks Company, Dallas, 
Tex., general advertising agency, has 
been organized with a capital of $50,- 
000. The incorporators are Mark A. 
Powers, R. J. Powers and F. N. Watson. 


E,. F. Voss, a member of the Daven- 
port (lowa) Ad Club, recently won the 
$100 prize offered by the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review for the best letter 
commenting merits of the paper’s method 
telling of its field to advertising and cir- 
culation people. 

Miss Anita Lindsey Weathers, for- 
merly connected with the advertising de- 
partment of James McCreery & Co. and 
recently advertising manager of Stern 
Brothers, has been made manager of the 
local service department of the Ferry- 
Hanly Avertising Company, New Or- 
leans. 

Allan Herrick, advertising manager of 
the Banker’s Trust Company of Denver, 
Colo., has returned after a four months’ 
trip in Europe. 

Mrs. Edna Dunlop, president of the 
Milwaukee Women’s Advertising Club, 
and Misses Louise Block, Mary Curran 
and Barbara Dunlop are motoring to 
New York, carrying the club pennant 
attached to the windshield. 

Earl B. Stone, formerly district sales 
manager and advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Tractor Company, joined the 
staff of Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice, Inc., Sept. 1, as assistant to H. R. 
Van Pelt, the manager. 

William M. Stedman, formerly of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., is now 
with Sweeney & Price, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Boston. 

Herbert M. Morgan, a former di- 
rector and first vice-president of the 
financial division of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, has re- 
signed as an officer of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company ‘to accept the vice- 
presidency and treasurership of Johnson, 
Read & Co., Chicago advertising agency. 
He has also been chosen as lecturer and 
director of the advertising course of the 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. Morgan has been a director 
of John Read & Co. for a number of 
years. 

Ben’ D. Jennings has resigned as ac- 
count executive with the Power, Alex- 
ander & Jenkins Company, Detroit, to 
join the western staff of Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan, Inc. 

Charles F. Burns and E. D. Wolaver 
have incorporated the Burns-Wolaver 
Company as a general advertising agency 
and opened offices at 5005 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. : 

A. C. Clay, formerly with the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon in advertising depart- 
ment, has opened an advertising agency 
in the offices of the Brooks Letter & 
Addressing Co., North Main -— street, 
Wichita, Kan. 


JOIN WASHINGTON TIMES 


G. Logan Payne Adds Waldron, Bull 
and Morrissey to Staff 


G. Logan Payne, publisher and general 

manager of the Washington Times, has 
just announced the addition of three new 
executives to the advertising staff of that 
paper. 
_E. W. Waldron, for some years adver- 
tising manager of the Washington Post, 
has resigned and joined the staff of the 
Times as director of the service and nro- 
motion bureau of that paper. z 

Norman E. Bull, for a long time ad- 
vertising manager of the Washington 
Herald, has also gone to the Times to be 
in charge of the advertising for the Sun- 
day Times. George Morrissey likewise 
has joined the Times advertising staff, 
resigning from the staff of the Post to 
specialize in financial advertising and to 
handle some of the larger local accounts 
for the Times. 


Butte Post in New Home Dec. 1 


The Butte (Mont.) Daily Post expects 
to move into its new building, now in 
course of construction about December 1, 


for 
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Value of Ten Leading 
Alabama Crops Show Over — 
Sixty Million Dollar Increase, 


in 1922 Over 1921 
F. W. GIST 


State and Federal Agricultural Statistician’s Repor 
Issued September 9th Is as Follows: 


Crop prospects in Alabama on September 1st 
computed as a whole, were better than a year ago; | 
reduced to value, they promised an increase of 45 
per cent over last year. The value of ten leading 
crops, calculating the value of prospective produc- 
tion on the basis of present prices, amounts to 
$193,463,000 compared with a value of $133,407,000 
for the same ten crops harvested last year. These 
ten crops constitute about 75 per cent of the harvested 
crops of the state. 


These crops at present prices, would bring the 
values given below, compared with the values stated | 
fOr 1O21% | 

1922 1921 

. $45,814,000 $38,844,000 
97,468,000  50,800,000_ 
6,015,000 5,082,000 
11,424,000 12,380,000 
14,145,000. 8,870,000 | 
7,675,000 4,080,000 | 
2,816,000 3,213,000 
3,987,000 5,413,000 | 
3,719,000 4,404,000 | 
300,000 321,000 | 


—— q 
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Total value ten crops $193,463,000 $133,407,000 
(Signed) —F. W. GIST, 


Agricultural Statistician 


Peanuts 

Hay 

Sweet potatoes 
Irish potatoes 
Serghum sirup 
Sugar cane sirup 
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Do you want Alabama Money? If so, use— 


ALABAMA FARM FACTS 


Alabama’s only farm paper devoted exclusively 
Alabama Farmers. 


" 


Circulation over 40,000 
Advertising Rate 25c. per line 


ALABAMA FARM FACTS 


Members of A. B. C. ‘| 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA | 


a 


e 
= 


REPRESENTATIVES: re 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco 


JRGES HISPANIC AID 
- FOR PRESS CONGRESS 


ir. Beteta, Executive Committee Mem- 
ber, Tells of Congress’ Plans at 
Luncheon Given by El Universal 
of Mexico City 


Dr. Virgilio R. Beteta, member of the 
<ecutive committee of the Press Con- 
ress' of the World, representing the 


Hispanic — news- 
papers, who is 
now in Mexica 


engaged in organ- 
ization work, was 
recently the guest 
of honor at a 
luncheon given 
by El Universal 
in Mexico City. 
In the course of 
an address, Dr. 
Beteta outlined 
the purposes in 
mind in starting 
the Press Con- 
Congress, what it 
has accomplished 
| date, its plans for the future and the 
(pecial importance the Congress bears 
i the Hispanic race. Dr. Beteta said: 
“The next Congress will be held next 
jar in Europe, possibly in Seville, and 
t2 subsequent one will be held in San- 
igo, Chile, as we have been invited al- 
lady by Dr. Augistin Edwards, the pro- 
jtetor the El Mercurio of that city to 
tet there in 1927 to commemorate the 
(aitennial of El Mercurio. If, as it is 
«pected, the next two general meetings 
( the Congress will take place in Seville 
ed in Santiago, respectively, it is ob- 
\us to state that our race will have 
t: chance of its life to advertise its ac- 
(mplishments throughout the world. 
‘Our race, our Hispanic America, has 
i hopes in the Press Congress, and Mex- 
i, the country that has given to the world 
sch a brilliant roll of intellectuals, well 
kown in art, in philosophy, in journal- 
i, and in literature, should also iden- 
ty itself with this great movement of 
‘ture and human solidarity. Mexico 
syuld come with energy and with en- 
lisiasm to the Congress. The intel- 
(tual relations and especially the jour- 
listic relations between Hispanic- 
‘jericans, as many other relations, are 
lay only a myth. 

[Phe truth is that we do not know 
“1 other at all. In cable news, the 
(cé that the Press Congress intends to 
l} to move the world, the Hispanic- 
Nierican has done very little. Only the 
iy large newspapers have correspon- 
(ts in one or two of the larger capitals. 
% the net of intercourse of news which 
vl improve the mutual knowledge is 
ti uninitiated. All the news with respect 
dHispanic America is obtained from 
cgn sources, -biased by foreign psy- 


Dr. 


V. R. Bereta 


th 


Hogy in the offices of the foreign 
géncies that, journalistically speaking, 


im upon us. We can say as much of 
1 writer who is still tied up to the 
v1 spirit of journalism, the newspaper 
11 who may be able to say something 
Hut his own country but who is” al- 
ther ignorant as: to the things that 
' happening in the big world outside 
" happening outside his frontiers. 

he Press Congress will have some 
Jan intercontinental organism that will 
Irate the newspapers with respect to 
“other nations of the world than their 
\. Thus the Congress will be the in- 
‘ment to bring about a close acquaint- 
\ship and better relations between the 
Hons of the American continents and 
€other nations of the world, and in 
intercourse Hispanic America will 
\ for the first time in its history an 
Irtunity to be known, to be heard, 
(to be judged with respect to its na- 


41 necessities and its national aspira- 
ye 


‘unk: Goes to Vancouver World 


\. C. Tunks, manager of the Portland 
.) Daily News for the past 10 years, 
yesigned and on September 1 became 

al manager of the Vancouver 
World. 
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NEWS WRITING SUGGESTIONS 
HALF a dozen news writing sug- 


gestions, included in recent 
service orders sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press to its correspondents, 
should prove helpful to all other 
newspaper workers, as well. They 
are: 

Use care in cutting stories that 
contain direct quotes. The context 
of a direct quote should never be 
changed. 

In handling radio stories, remem- 
ber that the past tense of the verb 
“broadcast” is “broadcast” and not 
“broadcasted.” 

Observe the rule of good gram- 
mar that provides for the use of 
the definite and the indefinite ar- 
ticle. Omission of the article often 
affects the meaning of a sentence 
and offends good taste. 

Be at all times prepared to carry 
stories correcting improper or lib- 
elous statements. 

When referring to the head of 
the Supreme Court, remember that 
his correct title is “Chief Justice 
of the United States,” not “Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 

Look out for that word “strike- 
breaker.” It is associated in the 
public mind with the bully or thug 
supplied by professional strike. 
breaking agencies, and should not 
be used to describe men who act 
individually in accepting positions. 

ees 

EL UNIVERSAL RESUMES 


Armed Union Reporters and Syndicalists 
Drive Employees Out 


El Universal, Mexico City, resumed 
publication September 13, under govern- 
ment guarantee provided by Governor 
Gasca of the Federal district, by direct 
orders from President Obregon, after 
Suspension since September 9, when 
members of the Graphic Art Syndicate 
and the recently organized Reporters’ 
Union drove out all of the employees of 
the paper at the points of guns and de- 
stroyed all of the papers which had just 
been printed. 

The statement issued by the Compania 
Periodistica Nacional, of which Senor 
Palavicini is the president, said: 

“Because of lack of guarantees for 
work, this company had decided defi- 
nitely to suspend the publication of all 
its periodicals, confident that some day 
it will be able to resume its labors when 
liberty of the press is maintained.” 

All the machinery, the stocks of paper 
and other equipment of the plant of El 
Universal were placed under an embargo 
by the National Paper and Type Com- 
pany, an American concern, as a meas- 
ure of protection both for the company 
and for Senor Palavicini. 

This was the culmination of charges 
and countercharges between the editor 
and his supporters and the syndicalist 
leaders. Senor Palavicini asserted that 
a strike did not exist, inasmuch as the 
employes of El Universal had no griev- 
ances and were prepared to work. A 
memorial to that effect was prepared by 
them and presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies, September 9. The memorial 
precipitated a lively debate, which ended 
when the deputies gradually departed 
from the chamber, leaving it without a 
quorum. 

Official intervention thus far has been 
confined to the placing of armed police 
at the entrance to the building of FI 
Universal “to prevent any disorders,” 

Rumors that similar action by the syn- 
dicalists was to be taken ‘against the 
Excelsior led that paper to request a 
police guard. 


Pittston Daily Press Delayed 


Publication of the Pittston (Pa.) 
Daily Press, which was to have begun 
immediately following Labor Day, has 
been deferred to October 1. Lateness of 
machinery in arriving is ‘the cause. W. 
H. Hughes, its business manager, in- 
forms Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


for 
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$9,874,000,000 


Worth of 


roducts Annually 


In Illinois 


With an income like this, added to 
the income derived from 237,000 
farms $6,666,767,000 
(the second highest farm value of 
any State in the Union) Illinois is 
deserving of first consideration from 
any National Advertiser. 


valued at 


But the National Advertiser must 
think daily newspapers as the media 
to carry his message. 


Illinois daily newspapers are repre- 
sentative—and localize national ad- 
vertising so that with the co-opera- 
tion of local merchants, who get 
their business through their home 
town daily newspapers, national 
advertisers get action commensurate 
with their expenditures. 
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Rate for Rate for 


2,560 10,800 
Circulation Lines Lines 
*Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 15,275 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 395,861 -55 .55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 . 85 85 
Chicago Daily Journal ......... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
Chicago pelribuneish mye etre «sess (M) 499,725 .70 -70 
Chicago Tribune ............. (S) 827,028 1.00 1.00 
*Moline Dispatch .............. (E) 9,165 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript (M&E) 30,993 -10 .09 
Peoria Stange. isc. ci icctlohe arnt et (E) 24,580 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ............ (E) 10,022 .04 .04 
Sterling uiGazette, yachts ot ss (E) 5,187 .03 -03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Aitkin-Kynett Company, 1328 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. | Making contracts and placing 
schedules for 21 insertions with newspapers 
in various sections for G. H. P. Cigar Com- 
pany, ‘‘W1 Producto” cigars, Philadelphia. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers during October for Charles EL 
Hires Company, Hires Rootbeer and Ginger 
Ale, 206 South 24th street, Philadelphia. 
Again placing schedules for Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Bureau, 74 Wall street, New York. 


‘Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Handling account for The 
Knox Hat Company, New York, and Dunlap 
Hat Company, New York. 


Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in Middle Western and Central 
States for Condensed Blueing Company (Little 
Boy Bluing) and (Little Bo-Peep Ammonia), 
Chicago. 


Bromfield & Co.,° 45 West 34th street, New 
York. Reported will make up list of news- 
papers in October for W. Atlee Burpee Com- 
pany, seeds, 485 North 5th street, Philadel- 
phia. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Renewing contracts for Bell & 
Co, Reported will begin newspaper campaign 
for Armstrong Cork Company, Armstrong 
Linoleum, Lancaster, Pa. Has secured the 
following accounts: Atlantic Macaroni Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Smalley, Kivlan & 
Onthank, Boston. 


Berrien Company, 19 West 44th street, New 
York. Sending out orders for George P. Ide. 


Blow Company, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York, Renewing newspaper contracts for S. 
Glemby’s Sons Company, “Jean Hair Nets,” 
12 East 22nd street, New York. 


Birch-Field Company, 110 West 40th street, 
New York. Again placing schedules with 
newspapers for J. C, Roulette & Sons, R.A. 
Underwear, Hagerstown, Md. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, Marquette Bldg., 
Detroit. Making 7,000-line contracts for Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 


Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Using Southern newspapers for 
Crazy Wells Water Company, Mineral Wells, 
Tex. Using Southern newspapers for the Van 
Antwerp Drug Corporation, Mobile, Ala. (Van 
Antwerp’s Skin Powder). 


Nelson Chesman & Co., First National Bank 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Renewing news- 
paper contracts for Cattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., 27 East Monroe 
street, Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Val Blatz Brewing Company. 


Churchill-Hall, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Placing orders with newspapers in Eastern 
and Central states for Gordon-Pew Fisheries 
Company, Gordon Cod Fish, Boggon. 


Corman Company, 19 West 44th street, New 
York. Placing account for Murphy Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. 


Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago. Have recently secured the 
account of the Scolding Locks Hair-pin Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis. 


J. H. Cross Company, 214 South 12th street, 
Philadelphia. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Vitamon Corporation. 


George S. DeRouville, Albany County Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg. Albany, N. Y. Making 
1,000-line contracts for Jacques Capsules Com- 
pany. 


Robert H. Dippy, Denckla Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. Making contracts with some Middle 
Western newspapers for H. G. McFaddin & 
Co., ‘‘Emeralite”’ lamps, 38 Warren street, 
New York. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for the Forban Company (tooth paste). Mak- 
ing 5,000-line contracts for the Reserve 
Remedy Company. 


_ Evans & Barnhill, 10 East 43rd street, New 
York. Reported to be placing orders with 
some New York state newspapers for Banana 
Specialties Company (Banana Crystals), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Moody’s Investors Service. Using 500 
lines in one year for Tim’s Caps. Sending 
out fall copy for Corning Glass Company (Py- 
rex), Corning, N. Y. 


Richard A. Foley Agency, Terminal Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Placing schedules for 24 inser- 
tions for North East Electric Company, 
Lighting and Ignition Systems, 355 West 52nd 
street, New York. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for Cooper Pharmacal Company. 


Fuller & Smith, 1501 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Glidden Company. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 1627 Locust 


street, St. Louis. Making 6,280-line contracts 
for the Ralston Purina Company. 


H. H. Good “Agency, 45 Murray street, New 
York. Sending out orders for Carter Medicine 


Company and Dr, Tutt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Gray Advertising Agency, Gray Bidg., Kan- 
sas City. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Barbo Manufacturing Company 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Sending out 
fall schedules to New England newspapers 
for C. F. Mueller Company (Mueller’s Food 
Products. Sending out schedules to New 
York and Virginia newspapers for the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company (Sofos). 


Green-Fulton-Cunningham, Inc., Free Press 
Bldg., Detroit. Placing account for C. ‘ 
Wills Company, automobiles, Marysville, Mich. 


Hill-Winston Company, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing account for Goetz Silk 
Manufacturing Company, 185 Madison avenue, 
New York. Placing account for Parker Ho- 
siery Mill & Dye Works, “Parkernit,” Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for Phillips-Jones Corporation, Van Heusen 
Collars. 


Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York. Placing accounts for Harder Manufac- 
turing Company, Albany, N. Y., Kleen-Kold 
Refrigerators; Milton- Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; Dunham Mills, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn.; J. Wilkins Company, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


James Advertising Agency, 120 West 42nd 
street, New York. Making plans for fall cam- 
paign for Sloan’s Liniment. Will use roto- 
gravure newspapers in a few cities for Richard 
Hudnut. 


Johnson-Read & Co., 202 South State street, 
Chicago. Preparing copy for Phillipsborn, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Kendall Products Corporation, 709 6th ave- 
nue, New York. Preparing to open fall news- 
paper drive in Boston for Ken, a soap product 
made from corn. 


Knight Advertising Agency, 137 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. Have sent out copy on 
Benzel Chemical Company. 


Philip Kobbe Company, 208 Sth avenue, 
New York. Will use daily and Sunday news- 
papers in the Metropolitan district for the 
Warde-Landsboro Homes Corporation, operat- 
ing the Warde-Landsboro System for financ- 
ing and building of homes. 


Charles D. Levin, Inc., 158 West 45th street, 
New York. Making contracts with some Mid- 
West newspapers for Carbona Products Com- 
pany, cleaning fluid, 302 West 36th street, 
New York. 


Littlehale Advertising Agency, 175 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Moth-K Com- 
eet moth destroyer, 175 5th avenue, New 

ork. 


Manternach Company, 983 Main street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Will make up lists in October 
for the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Martin & Davidson, Los Angeles. Reported 
will start newspaper campaign in Northern 
Ohio and Western New York for Citrus Soap 
Company, San Diego, Cal. 


McKenna-Muller, 290 Washington street, 
Brooklyn. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for Postal Telegraph Co., 
New York. 


Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Reported will make up list 
of farm papers in October or November for 
A. R. Mosler & Co., spark plugs, 50 Railroad 
avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Merrill, Price & Co., 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing some copy on the 
rene Battery Carbon Company, Madison, 

is. 


Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing copy with some 
Pacific Coast newspapers for American _Chicle 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y. (Flavory 
Four.) 


Company, 120 West 32nd 
Will make up lists in Oc- 
Company, 110 


Newell-Emmett 
stret, New York. 
tober for Western Electric 
William street, New York. 


Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Has recently 
secured account of the Stillman Cream Com- 
pany, Aurora, IIL 


Nuway Advertising Agency, Atlanta. Mak- 
ing up lists for A. U. Valvout Company, At- 
lanta, auto accessories. Preparing copy and 
lists for Anydayte Calendar Company, Atlanta. 


Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for the Franklin Automobile Company. 


Peck Advertising Agency, 347 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing the following accounts: 
Cadet Knitting Company, Philadelphia, and 
F. Ad. Richter & Co., Anchor Pain Expeller. 


Pepsin Syrup Company, Monticello, Til. 
Placing copy direct twice a week until May 
28, 1923. 


Peruna Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
3,000-line contracts direct. 


Harry C. Phibbs, 440 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Placing copy on National Bureau 
of Analysis. 


Making 


for 
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Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Sending out schedules for fall 
copy for Baume Bengue. 


Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Sending out 34 and 
25-time orders for Black Silk Stove Polish 
Works. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out 42 and 21- 
line copy to farm papers for the U. S. Farm 
Sales Company. 


Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Again making contracts 
with newspapers for Sonora Phonograph 
Company, 297 Broadway, New York. 


Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 40th street, 
New York. Placing account for J. B. Will- 
jams Company, Glastonbury, Conn., shaving 
soap and toilet preparations. 


Rose-Martin, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New 
York. Will make up lists in October for Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sacks Company, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York. Repotred will make up newspaper list 
in October for Raybestor Company, Brake 
lining, Bridgeport, Conn. 


L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore. Making 2,800-line contracts for the 
Resinol Chemical Company. 


Russel M. Seeds Company, 330 University 
Square, Indianapolis. Sending out 52-time or- 
ders for Pinex. 

Saxe Advertising Agency, Inc., Boylston 
street, Boston. Distribution in Greater Bos- 
ton being obtained for the Pepsinic-Seltzer 
Company, Worcester, Mass., for Pepsinic 
Seltzer (Amelotte), a product which gives 
stomach relief. Newspaper advertising will 
begin when distribution is secured. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 4,200-line contracts 
for Calumet Baking Powder. 

Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, New 
York. Placing 98-line, double column, twice 
a week for three months with newspapers 
within a radius of 30 miles of New York for 
William Crane Company, 16 West 32nd street, 
New York (Vulcan Gas Heater). 


Staples & Staples, Mutual Bldg., Richmond, 


. 


Va.+ Will make-up lists in October for T, \ 
Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. | 


Suedhoff-Ross Company, Shoaff Bldg., Fi, 
Wayne, Ind.. Will make up lists in Octot 
for J. C. Hutzell, Fort Wayne, manufacture 
of “Ovelmo,” treatment for skin diseases, 


Thomas Advertising Service, Graham Bld) 
Jacksonville, Fla. Placing °30-inch orde 
twice for Advertising Committee, City Cou 
cil of Jacksonville, Fla. } 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madis 
avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line cc! 
tracts for Penick. & Ford. Again placi| 
schedules with newspapers for Andrew Ji) 
gens Company. (Woodbury Facial Soap), 0) 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Thresher Advertising Service, 136 Liber 
street, New York. Placing orders with faj| 
papers and a try-out campaign in Binghaj 
ton, Y., dailies for American Molas;| 
Company (Amolco molasses), 111 Wall | 


New York. 

Vanderhoof & Co., Ontario and St_ Ci) 
streets, Chicago. Placing account for Illin| 
Moulding Company (Narcissus Mirrors), C) 
cago. Planning to use newspapers for | 
Gold Furniture Company ‘(Rex Sanitized | 
holstered Furniture), Chicago. Using tre 
papers and planning national campaign || 
Perfection Gear Company (Perfection Sil 
Timing Gears), Chicago. f 

Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 3 
street, New York. Placing 12-time ordi 
with newspapers in various sections for Cro | 
Corset Company (Rengo belt corset), 295 | 
avenue, New York. 

Williams & Saylor, 450 4th avenue, N} 
York. Placing schedules with newspapers | 
Sun River Chemical Company (Sun Ri, 
Ointment), 1914 Broadway, New York. 


Keefe Receiver for Riteservice 


| 

Judge Mack has appointed Harold | 
Keefe receiver for the Riteservice A 
yertising Agency, Inc., 621 Broadwi 
New York, which was placed in ban} 
ruptcy recently. The receiver gave, 
$10,000 bond. It is stated that the | 
bilities are about $37,000 and assets abe 
$20,000. 


Scores of papers have joined 
the pioneer effort to move people 
to church through display adver- 
tisements in space donated by the 


paper. 


We have the copy, at a ridicu- 
lously low price. 
churches if you prefer to sell the — 
Other papers use it as 


space. 


Why not yours? 


Show it tom 


. 
' 


part of a special display with each — 
individual church ad loaded with — 
enough to cover the cost of the 
general announcement. 


Send for proofs of 52 ads and — 


get your solicitors busy. 


ADDRESS r 
HERBERT H: SMITH, 156 Fifth Ave., New York Gi 


: 
i 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. W. : Tay 


_ This department has no regular income. 
time % write this copy, and James Wright Brown donates the space. 
neers 


The Presbyterian Church donates 
Join the pu 


| Bablishers’ 


Co-operation 


puts added value in 
advertisers’ space 


RVICE ADVERTISI} 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Phone Rector 7880-1-2 
Cable Address ‘‘Flailad’”’ 


=. 


i 


| i i 
(TERT? 


aaron 


Next Week 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


805 Terminal Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
548 Rand-MeNally Bidg., Chicago 
301 Glaslyn Bidg., Memphis 
360-A Howard St., San Francisco 
Canadian Agents: 

Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


AND CLUBS 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING 


Two baseball games enlivened the 

clambake of the New York News- 
paper ‘Club and the ‘Association of City 
Hall Reporters, held September 10 at 
Whitestone, N.Y. The first game, be- 
tween teams captained by John H. Gavin, 
city editor of the New York World, and 
William H. Egan, station agent at the 
Pennsylvania station, resulted in a victory 
for the Gavins by a score of 13 to 12. 
The second game, between teams cap- 
tained by Grover A. Whalen, Commis- 
sioner of Plant and Structures, and Stat 
Senator James J. Walker, ended in a tie. 
6 to 6. After the bake there were four 
exhibition boxing bouts. 


The Texas Women’s Press Association 
convention will be held in Fort Worth, 
Tex., in November. 


The Blue Pencil, the official publica- 
tion of the Miami (Fla,) Press Club has 
made its appearance. It is a single sheet 
about 12 x 16 inches, printed on one side. 


The Business Editors’ Association of 
Chicago started their season September 
12 with a luncheon at the City Club, P. 
L. Ford, of the American Lumber, is 
now chairman of the organization. 


The meeting of the Society of Midland 
Authors which has been heid September 
29 and 30 has been indefinitely postponed 
because of general railway situation. 


The Tri-City Press Club held a meet- 
ing at Moline, IIL, August 31. The next 
meeting of the elub will be held at Day- 
enport, Iowa, in September, 


The Black Hills Press Association will 


hold a special meeting at Rapid City, S. 
D., on Armistice Day, November ih 


ADVERTISING 
(PHE Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia will hold its first Long 


Table Luncheon of the fall 
September 21, 


season on 


The New England Advertising Clubs 
will hold its convention in Providence, 
R. I., November 16, 17 and 18. 


The question of newspaper advertising 
was considered at the second annual 
Progressive Business Congress held re- 
cently in St. Paul. Retail merchants 
from all parts of the northwest were in 
attendance. Fred P. Mann, president of 
the North Dakota Retailers’ Association, 
gave an address on “Successful Retail- 
ing,” using newspaper advertisements to 
illustrate his points. He referred to the 
necessity for newspaper advertising in 
retailing. T. K. Kelly of Minneapolis 
advocated the use of specifically descrip- 
tive newspaper advertising. “Advertise 
religiously and continually,” he urged. 
“The farther you go into detail in de- 
scribing your merchandise the greater 
will be the number of sales.” 


The annual outing of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club was held at The Pines, 
on Saturday, September 9. John Har- 
man. was chairman of the entertainment 
committee and was assisted by Joseph J. 
Vigneau, Roy Hoover, Andrew W. 
Crawford, Vinton H. McClure, J. A. 
Cullison, J. F. Allen, William B. Akin, 
E. S. Craighead and John L. Marshall. 


The Sherman (Tex.) Advertising 
Club has launched a publicity campaizn 
to boost the Red River Valley Fair to 
be held in Sherman September 26 to 30. 
The club voted to have the line “Meet 
me at the R. R. V. Fair” set on linotype 
slugs and furnished in quantity to all 
the newspapers in the district to be used 
in display advertisements inserted in 
their papers by merchants and others. 
Committees will enlist the newspapers 
and also the merchants to see that this 
line appears in every display advertise- 
ment published until the opening of the 
fair. 

The Lantern Club, composed of Boston 
newspaper and magazine representatives 
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and advertising men, will hold its annual 
golf and tennis tournament ment: 20 at 
Concord, Mass. 


The first luncheon of the season of the 
New York Advertising Club will be given 
September 20. Floyd Parsons will speak 
on “Coal.” The golf tournament for the 
Presbrey cup will be played at Shacka- 
maxon, L. I., September 27. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
Texas will have its convention Novem- 
ber 13 to 15. This date was decided upon 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
in Fort Worth recently, E. W. Bateman 
of Dallas, president of the State organi- 
zation, presiding, Following the meeting 
of the executive committee, its members 
were guests of the Fort Worth Advertis- 
ing Club at its weekly luncheon. 


GATHERED AT RANDOM 


$a 


CoNnFEssIons oF A Pincn Hitter 
Enterpe 
OUR muse used to be a nice, well- 
behaved girl. She never was bril- 
liant or beautiful or even stylish. Yet 
apart from a slight metrical limp that 
you didn’t notice after you knew her 
and a fondness for rhyming moon and 
June, vain and Pain and fire and de- 
sire, she was all right, as muses go. 
She was staid and unobtrusive. She 
had none of the wild yearnings of the 
Present generation for bobbed hair and 
vers libre. She was just a quiet, respect- 
able, modest, Presbyterian muse. We 
liked her, 
And then they made us edit a column. 


Our muse used to be plump. She is 
wan and haggard now, and her joints 
stick up like those of an emaciated cow. 
She used to be placid and self-contained, 
If she sees us as much as look at a type- 
writer, these days, she bursts into sobs. 
She was once affectionate and trustful, 
Now, when she sees us coming, she goes 
and sticks her head into a corner, like 
Bill Sike’s dog. 

She was built for comfort. Her true 
sphere was the verses to be put with 
presents in the Christmas stockings. We 
have used her for speed. For forty-odd 
weeks she has been inspiring our lyrics, 
three and four a week. That’s why she 
looks that way. That is also why they 
sound that way. 


We have employed our kind, helpful, 


obliging,  flivver-runabout muse for 
heavy trucking and sprints. We have 


nicked our gears and cracked her crank- 
case and bent a radius rod. We have 
tried to get her up Parnassus on high, 
We have bumped her Over sonnets; 
urged her through ballades; driven her 
smack into rondeaux. The wonder is 
that she didn’t simply fall to pieces long 
ago. 

And now that we are through with her, 
we are going to follow the traditional 
masculine method and cast her off. She 
has given and given and given. We 
have been amazed to find what she could 
do when you treated her rough. Now 
we are going to toss her aside like an 
old glove. Not that we do toss aside our 
old gloves. We give them to our wife, 
who wears them at night after cold- 
creaming her hands. But, anyway, we're 
through with her—the muse, we mean. 


But there is this much to Say in ex- 
tenuation of our conduct. We're not 
jilting her for any one else. We're 
through. From now on we're celibate. 
The next muse that comes and hangs 
around our house can wait for employ- 
ment until our three-year-old son has 
his first love affair—F) FF. V. in The 
Tower of the New York Tribune on the 
occasion of his retirement as a column 
conductor from the time of the going of 
FP. A. to the coming of Don Marquis. 


Lord Riddell’s Book Out 


Lord Riddell, publisher of the London 
News of the World and close personal 
friend of Lloyd George, is the author of 
a book entitled “Some Things That Mat- 
ter,” which has recently been published 
by the George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 


New Bedford 
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Ahead of the 
“Flush” Year 
of 1920 


In National Advertising 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
Washington, D. C. 


Daily Evening 


Sunday Morning 


Has not only beaten its 1921 rec- 
ord each month this year, but is 
far and away ahead of its 1920 
record when all newspapers car- 
ried their largest volume of ad- 
Vertising, 


During the first 6 months period 
of this year—compared to 1920— 
The Times showed a gain of 
134,047 lines in National Adver- 
tising, 

During the past 9 months—com- 
Pared to the previous 9 months 
—The Times, in National Line- 


age, has shown a gain of 319,- 
140 lines. 


Local display advertising during 
the so-called “Slack” months of 
June and July, has shown bigger 
gains than during any of the 14 
months previous period. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE C6, 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis. and Los Angeles, 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
ew York and Boston, 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 
You have thought of press clip- 


Pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


WORLD SERIES 


PLAYER BOARD 


Seven more available 


WIRE 


STANDARD MAGNETIC 
BASEBALL PLAYER BOARD 

Geo. H. Reynolds, Treas. 
Mass. 


Che Pillsburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 


Burns Mantle 


T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate,lac. 
Times Building, New York 


An Accounting 
and 
Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 


Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


ere} 


LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


aversae l A6 233 daily 


New York Chicago 
H, W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE CO 
604 Times Bldg. Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 
6 No, Michigan Ave, 


The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising presentarives 
LA. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St Nw York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bak Bide Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg.. San Francisco 


“The African World” 
AND 
“Cane-to-Cairo Express: 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 
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AKERS” ONE Yiu 


This ts a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer 
suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


will be made. 
sible, and new to this department. 
nut be returned 


‘HE postoffice department’s blank for your 
“Statement cf Ownership’ will reach you 

As the publisher of a weekly newspaper, 
will you stand on your prescribed rights ind 
fail to answer the question about your average 
circulation, which the daily newspaper is re- 
quired to answer? Here’s a fine opportunity 
for the publisher to go cn record with a sworn 
statement of his circulation figures. Don’t you 
ever believe that people are going to pass tliis 
statement unread, even if the make-up man 
does bury it in some cut-of-the-way corner. 
They all have enough curiosity to want to kr 
a little of the inside affairs of the newspaper; 
you should take advantage of it.—J. T. 


soon, 


Do the front windows in your newspaper 
office serve any gcod purpose for the business? 
Frequently they do not. But let’s look around 
and borrow a few ideas from others, and I 
think you will then agree that window space is 
valuable for advertising and publicity purposes 
even to the country newspaper. The city news: 
paper bulletins the news on its windows, and a 
crowd is usually congregated there in conse- 
quence; then, why shouldn’t the country editor 
bulletin local news on his windows? The ex- 
act figures on election returns, particulars of 
accidents, fires and thefts, announcements of 
births, marriages and deaths, jury decisions, 
baseball and football scores—in fact, any real 
news that street gossip is unlikely to handle 
authentically—may be bulletined on a _ neat 
board in one of the windows. Such a_ policy 
would give the newspaper the reputation ot 
being an alert news medium. Turing to the 
advertising side of your business, we find an 
other opportunity to profit by the example ot 
the city papers. Some of them are utilizing 
their windows for exhibits of merchandise on 
sale by the local retailers; of course, these dis 
plays are usually in conjunction with adver- 
tising campaigns being run by national adver- 
tisers in the newspaper’s columns. You can dc 
the same; devote your window space to dis- 
plays that will help your retailers, thereby 
assuring yourself of their good will and the 
favored end of their advertising expenditures. 
In connection with the job printing side of 
your business there are two opportunities to use 
your windows. Either use them for a neat 
bulletin board on which you will post all the 
sale bills, window cards and other public an- 
nouncements, or use them for displaying sam- 
ples of your job printing. Perhaps you have 
done the latter; but did you leave the samples 
in the windows until they were faded, fly. 
specked, dusty and disarranged? Now, let's 
turn to the possibilities of using the windows 
fcr publicity purposes. Have you ever visited 
the office where the linotype machine was placed 
in the front window space? I know this near- 
human machine will attract much attention, and 
quite a few of those who stop outside to watch 
it perform will drift inside the office for a bet- 
ter look. In our office the pol-cy is for sc me- 
one to take this visitor in charge immediately, 


Vour ideas on money making and 
wanted, and for each idea published we 
chp it out and send it to the MONEY 
Your ideas must be workable, 2 
Contributions to this department will 


will pay $1. 


for money saving are 
4 When your idea appears 
AVER EDITOR, and payment 
told in as few words as pos- 


linotype 
cast a 
which 


the 


make him feel welcome, explain the 
machine to him and have the operator 
line with the visitor's name on iteeatbes 
take him back in the office and show him 
presses and other equipment. They always ap- 
preciate the attention, even though not so much 
interested in all the machinery. Our last sug- 
gestion is borrowed from the banker, who, by 
the way, is running a “service” institution 
fundamentally the same 1n principle as cur own 
business. He uses the extra space in the bank 
lobby and windows for exhibits of farm prod- 
ucts raised in the neighberhood. That is a 
cood-will winner for him; why schouldn’t it he 
for us? It will profit you to urge the farmers 
to bring in samples of grain, fruit and vege- 
tables cf which they are proud, and then to 
take some extra pains in displaying them with 
neat cards attached in your windows. But, 
whether or not you deem it worth while to 
take advantage of any of the six ideas I have 
advanced, don’t make the mistake of letting 
your windows get dusty, fly-specked and smok- 
stained, for you and your business may he 
judged by the appearance of the front of your 
building.—J. T. 


Late copy, always to be expected in a weekly 
newspaper office, is just about the hardest nut 
for the publisher to crack. It ought to help 
the situation a little to send out a notice to 
your advertisers, reading something like this: 
“You know, in your own business, what it 
would be if all your day’s customers waited 
till ten minutes of closing time and then 
squeezed in and demanded instant and perfect 
attenticn. It’s exactly like that when adver- 
tisers squeeze their copy into our office at the 
last minute and then expect the same results 
as if they’d given the composing room boys 
enough time to turn it into snappy layouts. 
You do your best by your advertising only 
when you give us time to do our best by it.”’— 
is Ts 

The Monterey (Cal.) Peninsula Daily Herald 
worked up much community interest and got 
out a big edition by staging an industrial show. 
A vacant lot was secured free, and sufficient 
space rental was charged to cover actual costs 
with no profit. The paper sponsored the idea, 
it caught fire; result, an ordinary eight-page 
daily got out a 24-page for three days while 
the industrial show was running. Find out the 
main industries of your territory and sponsor 


a similar show. Circulaticn will increase and 
considerable advertising revenue may be built 
up in an “off” month.—A. B. F. 


Have you a stencil-cutting machine in your 
plant? If you have, use it for making slides 
for your stereopticon which will now have a 
little use during the political season. We used 
some fairly light cardboard, made cur stencils 
out of that, and the results were gratifying— 
the reflections were legible, constant, easy to 
read, and the crowd stocd by.—R. M. C. 


DISCUSS PAPER IN TEXAS 


Chief Topics at Publishers’ Meeting in 
Galveston This Week 


(Ry telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 

Gatveston, Tex., Sept. 12—The regu- 
lar semi-annual meeting of the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association was 
held at the Galvez Hotel, Sept. 11. The 
print paper situation was the subject of 
much discussion and earnest considera- 
tion on the part of the members. Com- 
plete reports of labor negotiations and 
conditions in the various cities were pre- 
sented to the meeting, together with a re- 
port of the preseat status of arbitration 
negotiations. , 

National collective advertising of Texas 
as a market and the menace of billboard 
advertising received consideration and 
committees on these were appointed. 

Walter A. Deatey, assistant general 
manager of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News and the Dallas Journal, vice-pres!- 
dent of the association, presided. G. ily 
Palmer, of Houston, special commissioner 
of the association, was also present. 

The Galveston Daily News and the 
Galveston Tribune were hosts to the 
visiting publishers and their ladies for 
luncheon. Present at the meeting were: 


W. A. Dealey, G. J. Palmer, J. L. Mapes 
and Alfred Jones, Beaumont Enterprise 
and Journal; Frank M. Huntress, San 
Antonio Express and News; John H. 
Payne and J. L. Everett, Houston Press; 
Charles H. Newell, Dallas Dispatch; A. 
L. Shuman, Fort Worth Star Telegram; 
J. L. Greer, Denison Herald; Harry I. 
Cohen and A. L. Perkins, Galveston 
Tribune, and John F. Lubben, Galveston 
News. 


Glass Made Chairman 


Maj. Powell Glass, editor ot the 
Lynchburg (Va.) News and Advance, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 


committee on the Washington and Lee 
Memorial School of Journalism of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is the aim of this committee 
to re-establish the school of journalism 
which was founded by Gen. Robert E. 
Lee at Washington and Lee College and 
which was abandoned 8 years after his 


death because of lack of funds. At the 
S. N. P. A. 1922 convention the matter 
was brought before the organization 


again and a number of publishers headed 
the subscription list with $1,000 contri- 
butions. The complete committee will 
be announced shortly. 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 


Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency | 
New York 


John M. Branham Co.,. Chicago 


The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertisers 


Twelfth American City; second in New 

York State, Buffalo, with over half a 

million people and the surrounding 

trade area with three hundred thou- | 
sand more, affords a rich market to 

national advertisers. The effective 

medium to capture this desirable mar- 

ket 1s the big, popular, home news- 

paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 

of English-Speaking Homes. 


The Buffalo Evening News 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher | 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. | 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. | 


FIRST 


In eight months of 1922 the 
Rotogravure-Picture Section of | 
The New York Times published | 
507,386 agate lines of advertis- 
ing—a greater volume of roto- 


| 
: 


gravure advertising than any/ 


: 


NEW YORK | 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


other publication. 


ln 
New Orleans 
its 


THE 


Punch 


can be put in your sell- 
ing in Indianapolis by 
supporting your distri- 
bution with advertising 
in the newspaper that 
clearly dominates the 
market. 


2e 
Indianapolis 


News 


€ York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau st, 


\icaeo Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
frank T, Carroll, Advertising Manager. 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MORNING EDITION 


The World ‘and The Eve- 
| ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
| 650,000 for $1.20 per agate 

line gross, subject to con- 


tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
|» per dollar and a more con- 
/  centrated circulation; a 
| teader and a dealer influ-’ 
| ence more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 


j Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


laller’s Building, Ford Building, 


Chicage Detroit 


j = 


‘here’s a Reason 
ik The Los Angeles Times 


ne Hollister Organization is 
cw conducting its third circula- 
tn campaign for the Los Angeles 
Imes. 


\rite or wire for more details of 
circulation building plan that 
repeatedly satisfied. 


1 


a 


° 
HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


4argest in the United States 


Toved value 
>» Advertisers 


Dn by following extract from 
) of B. T. Babbitt, regarding a 
i Boston campalgn: 


7 
| 


‘fe feel the services rendered 
» the BOSTON AMERICAN 
v6 Contributed In large meas- 
to our success and we wish 
thank you for the splendid 

you co-operated with us.” 


a EVENING CIRCULATION 
E ENGLAND. Sells at 3 Centa. 


500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. ° i 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


September POFT WD RD 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar tt from the department. 


F ALL planting will soon be in order. Why 

not get up a special page devoted to the 
bulbs or seeds best suited fey fall planting, 
the care of the garden during the winter, the 
construction of cold frames, etc. Then get 
seedsmen, gardeners, and lumber concerns to 
advertise on this page.—G. H. J). 


Perhaps interesting and valuable data could 
he obtained fer the merchant if the newspapers 
would question the buying public especialy in 
the rural districts, “Why They Buy from the 
Mail Order Houses Instead of the Home Town 
Merchants?” And another questicn to ask 
is “Why They Prefer Trading at the Old 
Home Town Instead of Buying from the Mail 
Order Houses?” All letters accepted for pub- 
licaticn by the editor on both questions could 
be paid for at the rate of $1.00 per letter. 
This no doubt would tell the merchant what 
was wrong with his policy—V. B. N. 


An “Imergency List” appears daily in ‘an 
Indiana newspaper. This is made up of one- 
inch advertisements, properly classified, of va- 
rious professional or other persons whose sery- 
ices might be desired in a hurry, — The list 
included plumbers, electricians, nurses, etc,— 


Tego S77 Nese BU 


The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune gained con- 
siderable circulation ameng radio enthusiasts 
with a “bandit” chase. A car driven by a 
member of the automobile department of the 
paper and a State speed officer was painted 
with a broad checkered band around the mid- 
dle. Fifteen minutes after it was driven from 
the Tribune building a fleet of. private cars, 
all equipped with radio receiving apparatus 
started after it. Everyone who saw the car 
was requested to ’phcne its locaticn to the 
Tribune radio department, At 15-minute in- 
tervals reports were broadcasted from the Tri- 
bune tower both by radiophone and wireless 
telegraph to the pursuing automobilists. The 
“bandit”? car was captured one hour and forty- 
five minutes after it had started; it having cov- 
ered mere than 100 miles. Interest was worked 
up in this novel stunt for three weeks, prizes 
being offered the captors.—A. B. F, 


The publisher cf a daily in the East found 
that music meant a great deal to many of his 
readers so he conceived the idea of starting a 
record and piano roll review department in 
his paper. He found that many of the manu- 
facturers of records and rolls were more than 
willing to send him cone each of their new 
releases every month. After they were re- 
viewed he would sell them at a discount to a 
local dealer and thus turned a new depart- 
ment into a revenue producer. Scme adver- 
tising also came as a result. Sheet music was 
later added with equal results,—R. ew 


A good mctor-page stimulator is to offer 
a casing to the car owner who identifies his 
own car. The staff camera man snaps busy 
corners with motor cars and the owner identi- 
fies his car from these pictures when repro- 
duced in the newspaper. The stunt is gcod 
publicity for the advertising tire dealers. and 
arouses interest of motorist readers.—B. R. A; 


Why not an “Advertising Editorial’? Write 
one for your editorial columns advising your 
readers to read the advertisements as well as 
the news. Explain to them how they can 
be really benefitted by doing this. Cite specific 
examples, if possible, of instances where read- 
ing the advertisements resulted in profit to 
someone.—D, R. 


Auto accessory dealers will grab space cm 
an “accessory page.” Allow each dealer to 
advertise but one accessory, and permit no 
duplication in advertisements. Make the page 
complete so that the car owner, Ford or Pack- 


ard, can secure complete equipment witheut 
consulting other than the advertisement.— 
Begs. ME; 


Many newspapers are running a department 
of “New Arrivals,” in which they chronicle 
the coming of new inhabitants. Of course 
they get the names and addresses of the 
newcomers from the chamber, of cominerce, 
the water and light offices, the gas company, 
the real estate board, or some such source, 
and the department makes an interesting 
feature for the paper’s readers. But I won- 
der how many circulation managers are cash- 
ing in on this feature. In many places it 


When they 
Unavailable ideas - 


would be entirely practical to sample copy 
these new residents. and from personal ex. 
perience I know that the ne wspaper which 
the neweomer reads during the first three 
or four days of his ec ming is likely to he 
the paper he will read thereafter, [I suggest 
that sample copies be sent to them. fcr three 
days. and then have your carrier or district 
man call for a subscription.—J. T, 


The Ames (Ia.) ‘Tribune boosted its cireu- 
lation considerably this summer at little ccist 
by anneuncing that instead of paying a sub 
scription solicitor a salary, it w going to 
give its readers the benefit of the cost of se 
curing new subscribers, “Some of your 
friends and neighbors aren’t taking the Tri- 
bune,”’ the anncuncement read. ‘Talk to them 
about it, and for each new subscripticn yon 
bring it at $5 a year we will extend your cwn 
subscription three months, allew you $1 on 
your renewal, or pay you $1 in cash.”—B. Cc. 


Help some merchant to advertise his special 
sale days in a mere distinctive way than that 
of listing his bargains under the stereotyped 
headline “Specials for Have him 
call them “Clover Days.” Use the slogan 
“Good Luck for Everybody.” Have him link 
up his window displays with the advertising 
hy using an abundance of artificial clover in 
window-trimming, And as a final touch he 
should have his window cards, counter cards 
and price tickets in clover designs and printed 
in green ink.—J, T. 

The Hyde Park Herald (Chicago), serving 
a high-grade residential section of Chicago, 
supplies its advertisers with a poster for win- 
dow display on which the advertisement in 
each week’s edition of the paper may be 
pasted. The poster is headed in large type 
“Our Advertisement Appears Weekly in The 
Hyde Park Herald.”—P. M. H. 


Times-Democrat has been 
using on alternate days a “Find the $10. in 
Golda” contest that has excited considerable 
interest among advertisers and the public. A 
page of ads from a dozen firms is used as the 
basis for the contest. Extra letters are scat- 
tered through the ads. When these extra let- 
ters are arranged correctly, they spell about 
eight words showing just where the $10 in 
gold is hidden—always at the place of busi- 
ness of one of the advertisers, however. The 
first one there gets the money, but others 
aren't far behind and it all helps the busi- 
ness man.—E, H. J, 


The Muskogee 


In Philadelphia, the rapid transit 
is advertising “trolley hikes,” 
places or picturesque scenery is described; 
the itinerary is prepared, and directions are 
given as to the car to be taken, at the end 
of the hike, back to the Starting point. All 
this information is presented in a series cf 
newspaper advertisements. Perhaps the street 
railways, or even the bus lines, will be pro- 
spective advertisers for a similar campaign in 
your paper.—G, H, D. 


company 
Interesting 


In the fall is the busy season for photog- 
raphers with Christmas pictures coming on. 
Why not induce these fellows to have cuts 
made of some’ of their best work and have 
them printed in their ad in place of the usual 
appeal to “Do Your Christmas Picture- 
Taking Early.”’ Some of these cuts also might 
be of use to the paper at some time and it 
could help pay the cost of them.—E, H. Nis 


Photographs of the men at the head of va- 
rious local stores were printed in double-page 
advertisements, paid for by the merchants were 
printed in one issue of an Ohio newspaper. 
Readers were asked to name the men and state 
their business connection. Prizes were awarded 
for the most complete replies. The advertise- 
ments were secured by urging the “nersonal 
touch” on the merchants.—B. A. T. 


The Nashville Tennessean has recently in- 
augurated a puzzle picture game which is prov 
ing a good circulation getter. The contest- 
ants compete for a list of special prizes by 
making up the largest list of words starting 
with a certain letter, naming objects illustrated 
in the picture. Three sets of prizes are of- 
fered. The first prize if no subscriptions ac- 
company the answer is to be $30. If one 
subscription accompanies the answer, the win. 
ner receives $350 and if two subscriptions ac- 
company it, the prize is $1,000.—R. L. S., 
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Do Your Papers 
Always Reach 
Subscribers On Time? 


For 14 years we have 


been studying the 
papers delayed or undeliv- 
ered. We have found that 90% of the 


causes for 


causes are due to improper, incomplete, 
illegible addressine—to addresses coming 
off, being mutilated, or covering reading 
matter—to delays in complying with re- 
quest for changes or corrections in the 
mail list. 

All such complaint-causes are impos- 
sible where the MULTI-MAILER SYS- 
TEM is used. A complete understanding 
of it might be the first step in. solving 
your mail list problems. Let us send 
you full information. Write us today 
sure. ‘ 
a peedaimath 

Company 


MANUFACTURING 


TAE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 


26,000 last 
October—Now 


150,000 


DETROIT 


Evening 


TIMES 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


45 YEARS OLD. | 


ON August 1, The Passaic Daily 
News celebrated the 45th anni- 
versary of its birth. 

From a precarious venture, with 
nothing but. the unbounded faith of 
its founders to welcome it to its 
future, the paper has grown  stead- 
ily and rapidly until this year it 
has surpassed every previous record 
of circulation and advertising line- 
age. 

The Daily News today stands 
supreme in the esteem and conf- 
dence of the reading public and of 
the advertisers of Passaic and the 
surrounding territory. 


OVER 10,060 NET PAID DAILY. 
Passaic’s Oldest Daily 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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NO GREEN OLIVES LEFT IN 
SPAIN 


(Continued from page 7) 


which might exist for women to look 
upon bulk green olives as in the same 
class with the standardized, advertised 
product. 

“You will always find this finest of 
appetizers packed in the finest of con- 
tainers—glass,” it was explained. “For 
glass is the cleanest, most attractive and 
most sanitary of containers—the most 
satisfactory in which to pack Spanish 
Green Olives. 

“Tn these delightfully transparent bot- 
tles, the salty, tangy fruit stands out to 
delight your eye, and later to pacify your 
taste. ‘Choose either the plain olives or 
those that are stuffed with delicious 
Spanish sweet peppers. Both are equally 
delicious. 

“Plain or stuffed, they are Spanish 
Green Olives. Or, as they are more gen- 
erally known, Spanish Queen Olives. For 
every queen olive is a green olive. 

“Spanish Green Olives are good for 
you. The olive oil in them is healthful 
and nourishing. Children may eat all 
they want, 

“Spanish Green Olives make wonder- 
ful salads and sandwiches. Use them as 
garnishes, too. Or serve them by them- 
selves. Either the plain or stuffed 
Spanish Green Olives would be a wel- 
come delicacy at dinner tonight. Buy a 
bottle or two today.” 

The advertising has been and is 
being carried on in several women’s 
magazines, which appeal particularly to 
dieticians. But the main power of the 
campaign has been derived from the use 
of newspapers where the copy appeared 
usually#on the women’s page. 

“About the only problems encountered 
were those which are the common ex- 
perience of all associations,” Eprror & 
PUBLISHER was told, “That is the diffi- 
culty of getting a number of men in the 
same business to look at things in the 
samé-light to realize the advantage to 
each one of deriving a common benefit 
from concerted action; and converting 
the various members to the policy of con- 
certed action to the: point where pro- 
portionate contributions to the expense 
would be made. 

“Advertising was placed with many of 
the metropolitan dailies located in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
St. Paul, San Francisco and other large 
cities. ; ’ 

“Both ten-inch and 30-inch newspaper 
copy was used and advertisements were 
scheduled to appear from three to eight 
times a month in the various~ papers. 
The copy, as may be observed, is appe- 
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tizing copy, although the food value is 
featured also. 

“We shall not attempt to estimate just 
how much the advertising is responsible 
for the apparent depletion of the 1921- 
1922 crop in Spain. Our client, however, 
feels weil satisfied with the results of the 
advertising.” 


POTTSTOWN LEDGER SOLD 


The Roths, Who Have Been Operating 
Paper, Are Its Buyers 


The Pottstown (Pa.) Ledger has been 
purchased outright by_ P. Quinn Roth, 
Earl R. Roth and H. E. Roth, who have 
been operating the paper for the past 
year with the option of purchase. P. 
Quinn Roth, who will continue as gen- 
eral manager, becomes the president of 
the Ledger Company, while Earl R. 
Roth, editor of the paper, becomes sec- 
retary of the new holding company. 

P. Quinn Roth, before coming to 
Pottstown, was for nearly a quarter of a 
century identified with the Norristown 
(Pa.) Times. Earl R. Roth began 
newspaper work with the Bristol Times 
and was later managing editor of the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier and publisher of 
the Ridgefield Park (N. J.) Review. 

The publishers have appointed S. G. 
Lindenstein, Inc., 118 East 28th street, 
New York, as special foreign advertising 
representative, and George A. Lessig, 
local advertising manager. 

The Ledger is in its 50th year as a 
daily paper, and has a history of mote 
than 75 years as a weekly. The entire 
capital stock and equipment is involved 
in the deal. 


ENDORSES ADVERTISED GOODS 


Chicago Electrical Development Society 
Tells Members of Advantages 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment issued a bulletin in Chicago during 
the past week, advising its members to 
buy and sell advertised goods. Goods 
constantly advertised, says this bulletin, 
have the following advantages, prestige 
established: more rapid turnover; in- 
creaséd profit caused by more rapid 
turnover; general willingness of the 
consistent advertiser to stand behind his 
wares; faith of the consumer in the ad- 
vertised article. 

“Any manufacturer who does not ad- 
vertise in some form or other ‘has 
insufficient faith in his product,’ it says 
further. “Why, then, should you, pin 
your faith on and invest your money in 
merchandise produced by such a manu- 
facturer? The soundest advice we can 
give our members is: Buy and sell ad- 
vertised goods for the benefit of their 
customers and their own advantage.” 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
in effect March 11, 1922 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Agate Ginsertions 12insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 

Lines insertion within year within year within year within year 
Full page ...-«++- we Ore $200.00 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
Half page ...+++.-- 336 113.007 ~ 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
uarter page ...-.. 168 60.00 56.00* 50.00* 47.00" 44.00 
ighth page ...... 84 35.00 30.00* 28.00” 25.00* 23.00 
Sixteenth page .-.. 42 20.00 18.00* 15.00* 14.00” 13.00 


Less than sixteenth page transient rate 50 cents per agate line (minimum space 14 lines 


—1 inch). 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive 
insertions within the year. Extra space is charged at the 52-insettion rate, but contract is 


credited for one insertion only. 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of 
the advertiser within the twelve-month period. 

*Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 


For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (2%). quarter-pages at $47 per, inser- 


tion is accorded the privilege of half pages 
tisement is to be credited on contract as but 


at $88 and full pages at $150, but such adver- 
one insertion of contract space. 


c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 


28c. per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 
d. 


All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space. within life of 
contract are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 


Classified Advertising 


a. Help Wanted .......+- 
For Sale .....seceeeee 
Situations Wanted ......- 
Business Opportunities 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly 
cash basis, except on orders from contract 


advertisers. 
«. No discount for frequency: of insertion. 


Reading Notices—(None.) 


Commissions. Allowed to recognized agencies 
on other than publishers’ advertising. 


Preferred Positions 


Front and back cover rates on application. 
Inside {front and back covers 10% extra. 
All other positions 25% extra. 
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J. R. Williams Controls Herald 


J. Roy Williams, for about five years 
owner and publisher of the McAlester 
(Okla.) News-Capital, has acquired a 
substantial interest in the Anaheim 
(Cal.) Daily Herald and became editor 
and manager of the paper September 1. 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


Newspaper 


He will be assisted by Blaine Gibs, 
managing editor, and Stanley Cart, 
advertising manager, both of whom h| 
become stockholders. Oscar Conklin} 
no longer connected with the paper i 
S. S. Conklin has resigned as manaj 


but will remain a director. 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and beokbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


Used Newspaper Presses for Early Delivery 
HOE SE:XTUPLE PRESS 
with two folders and extra color cylinder. 
It will print a 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page paper 
at a running speed of 48,000 per hour and 
14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 pages at 24,000 per 
hour. Printing an extra color on the first 

and last pages. 
SCOTT QUADRUPLE PRESS 
four deck two pages wide prints seven or 
eight columns to the page. Prints 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14 or 16 pages at 24,000 per hour and 
20, 24, 28 or 32 pages at 12,000 per hour. 
THE HUDSON OBSERVER, Hoboken, 
N. J., are running this press every day in 
the week. Go over and see it. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1457 Broadway. 1441 Monadnock Block 


24-Page Potter Press 
For Sale or Will Trade for 

Goss Press to Fit Our 

New Equipment 

_ This. press is in fine running condi- 
tion, does 2-color work, gives all sizes 
by two’s in one signature up to 20 
pages with single set of plates or two 
signatures of 12 pages each. 


Can be seen in operation. 
Delivery can be-made about October 


£3 
Be further particulars address, 
SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


EXID 


A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 


Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 
15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wanted 


Good used Duplex 12-page flat-bed press, || 
dress at once The Leader, Great Falls, Mont| 
stating best price and terms. | 


World’s 2 dx 
best G 


Write today. . 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXC. 

177 N. State St., Dept. 931, 
Chicaga 


S Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 


| 
‘PECKHAM MACHINERY G| 


ee 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bwa) 
NEW YORK CITY | 


| 


24-page Scott Straightline, deliv), 
and ‘erection in month. Shown rm) 
ning until Aug. 15th. | 

Complete Newspaper Plant Equ) 
ment. |. ce0 j.7? 

8 Linotypes. Model B Interty| 
Head Letter. Matrices, Molds, Lini| 

2 Monetype Equipments w| 
mats. | 


t Mi tu {NWI HANH 


_ Huber’s | 
ROTOGRAVURE 
be INKS — 


Are free 
from 
Sediment 


HUBER'’'S Colors In ~ | 
| use since 1780 


J Mtluber 
65 W. HouSsTOR Sree ew Y| 


Everything in 


| 

Steel Equipmel| 
for the 

Composing Room | 


We are now located in our New Factor | 
3724 S. Rockwell Street | 
Chicago 

With approximately 50,000 squat 
feet of space and the best equi) 
ment of metal working machine! 
in the country, we are now / 
position to give you prompt set) 
ice as well as goods of the vel 
highest quality. | 


Chicago Metal Mfg. ( 


3724 South Rockwell Stre(/ 
Chicago, Iil.. q 

Phone, Lafayette 5754 } 
a 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JA WORD for advertisements under this 
G classification. Cash with eet For 
@ unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
ed 50 words) FREE. 

{rtising Manager 

y Wire, energetic and clean cut, with a 
=d of accomplishments. Age thirty, mar- 
« unquestionable reference. Fifteen years’ 
pience in newspaper game; thoroughly 
rd in writing, planning and selling adver- 
iz. Know how to make friends for my- 
find paper and hold them. Can deliver 
sgoods and get maximum results from 
tors. Fifty dollars a week to start and 
lharn it. Southeast preferred, but will go 
yhere, if the opportunity is right. Write 
lire, “Advertising Man,” P. O. Box 534, 
labus, Georgia. 
a 
Wrtismg Manager or Solicitor 


lresent employed on large Eastern news- 
j; desires change for greater opportunity. 
Hears’ mewspaper experience. Demonstrated 
ly to increase lineage through own efforts 
results from staff. Clean record; mar- 
) thirty years old. A former employer 
t, “Not only space seller but a creator of 
sess,” C-916, Editor & Publisher. 

\‘tising Solicitor 1 
pven ability, who has made good with New 
t publications, desires connection with pro- 
jve publication. Can write copy and make 
gs. Excellent references. C-932, Editor 
|)lisher, 

——_— 
Mle Editor 


i'riter employed in present position twelve 
i desires change about October 1. Now 
(tive on afternoon paper city of 100,000, 
liddle west. Age 36, married. Prefer 
20n metropolitan daily Pacific Coast or 
tbut will go anywhere if salary is satis- 
ty. For particulars address Box C-902, 
sEditor & Publisher. 
a 
sation Manager 


{references as to ability and integrity. 


- worker. Understands circulation game 
jevery angle. Address C-922, Editor & 
) her, 


sfied Manager-Solicitor 

| to connect with progressive paper. 
jcontinuous service, trained space builder, 
), good character. Address C-906, Editor 
iblisher. 

a 
oy Is the Order of the Day— 

why I am worth $7,500 a year to the 
Iher who wishes to reduce expenses with- 
iPairing his earnings. Twelve years’ hard 
sence in keeping costs at a minimum in 
(ising, Circulation, Editorial and General 
1 Now holding position as Business 
ver on Paper with 20,000 Circulation, but 
i change to larger Organization. Address 
-928, Editor & Publisher. 


) or Managing Editor 

lL years on best metropolitan papers. 
i’ writer, organizer and executive. Op- 
lity to grow with Paper more important 
immediate salary. Box C-898, care Editor 
vlisher. 

et 
jewspaper Manager 

ou tse young circulation manager, 31, 
td, who began his newspaper career at 
¢ has worked every phase and angle of 
ition work to circulation manager for 6 
‘ Will consider city or country circulator 
‘ft. I want permanent location. I know 
‘know how to manage boys—office details, 
lion work, etc. Hard and conscientious 
*. Salary is not my object; a position is 
that I want. Highly recommended. Ad- 
2-923, Editor & Publisher. 


fn Wanted as Advertising Manager 


need both morning and evening news- 
t-a fighter from the word “‘go”’—prefers 
mpetitive field. Capable of writing and 
|More space*than any man on his staff. 
md retail advertising expert. A manager 
lows how to get space and can impart that 
idge with “red-hot” enthusiasm to his 
fas good position now, but wants bigger 
fxcellent references, Age 39, married. 
& C-929, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Newspaper Man 


Young, energetic Teporter and desk man with 
daily and weekly experience wants combination 
on daily or large weekly. Can come at once, S, 
Lieberman, Westwood, N, J. 


Position Wanted 


By ex-service man, able, experienced Mer- 
chandiser and editor of successful advertising 


toducing Merchandising monthly of daily 
ewspaper. My articles widely quoted by 
Metropolitan Merchandising papers. Able as 


executive, have original ideas and copyright on 
best grocers collective advertising proposition. 
Reasonable salary for first six months. Ad- 
dress C-914, Editor & Publisher. 


Stenographer-Secretary 
A real helper for busy executive in publishing, 


advertising or newspaper work, Thorough 
knowledge of English, well-read, well bred. 
Know printing, type, proof-reading and book 
manufacture. Best of references. C-919, 
Editor &Publisher. 

Three Things 

make most newspapers unprofitable. Competi- 


tion is not one of them, Am soliciting job as 
manager of an unprofitable daily Paper in city 
of no less than 20,000 population, surrounded 
by good territory. Can give proof of success 
on paper established 63 years, never paying, 
deep in debt. In four years I increased adver- 
tising revenue 200%; circulation 400%. Have 
now disposed of property with profit to owners. 
Will be at liberty November Ist. Address 
C-915, Editor & Publisher, 


What Publisher Can Use This Experience ? 
Ten years in advertising—writing national and 
local copy, directing campaigns, making plans, 
handling dealer co-operation with advertisers 
and agencies—selling space on publications, 
Believing thoroughly in the efficiency and too 
often undeveloped possibilities of the home 
Paper, ready, at 32, to settle for keeps in a good 
town—25 to 75,000 preferred—where tangible 
results will open the way to Participation in the 
property. C-927, Editor & Publisher, 


You May Need Me 


Ten years’ newspaper and magazine experience; 
age 29, college education. For several years in 
contact with large accounts of America. I sell 
space and am open for a position on or before 
November 1. Prefer executive in West or 
Middle West. References. Write Box C-911, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under thie 
classification. Cash with order. 

Two Yoyng Newspaper Executives, 

holding important positions on metropolitan 
daily desire to take charge of newspaper where 
experience, enthusiasm and integrity will earn 
dividends. Highest credentials. Share in 
profits, Particularly interested in paper not on 


a paying basis in city of 25,000 or larger. Box 
C-920, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Feature Syndicate 
wants human interest 
400 words long. Add 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


6 A WORD for advertisements under this 
Cc classification. Cash with order. 
Wanted to Lease 


Want to retire? A young man, 25, university 
graduate, with news and business experience on 
weekly and dailies, wants to assume active 
management of Central West county seat week- 
ly on percentage basis, N, A, Thatcher, 1011 
W. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Wanted to Buy 


Evening paper. 
terms. 


inspirational editorials 
ress Box C-921, care 


State price, circulation, rate, 


C-917, Editor & Publisher, 


Confidential. 


EXPERIENCED EDITORIAL MAN 


After four years in the Far East, first as news editor of 
he Japan Advertiser and then as editor of the Trans-Pacific, 
conomic magazine, I have returned with my family to 
nake our home again in the States. Having had several 
ears’ previous experience in feature and Sunday work on 
he Kansas City Star, I am eager to give my best services 
S editor or member of such department. 
1. H. Kinyon, care of the Trans-Pacific, 120 Broadway, 


Jew York City. 


Please address 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising Solicitor 


and copy writer, experienced, by eastern news- 
paper of 20,000 circulation, Opportunity for 
man who takes interest in his work. Write 
Box C-913, Editor & Publisher, 


Leading Daily Paper 


in city of 100,000 within three hours of New 
York, has vacancy in news department for ex- 
perienced reporter, who could qualify on copy 
desk eventually, Paper usually employs local 
men only and makes few changes, Scarcity 
of men willing to learn news reporting compels 
us to look for an experienced man. Address 
immediately, giving age, references, salary ex- 
pected, etc,, Box C-931, Editor & Publisher, 


Live Newspaper 


in good southwestern town of 35,000 wants to 
get in touch with a circulation manager who 
knows the business and not afraid of work, 
C-925, Editor & Publisher. 


Six-Day Evening Paper 

in city of nearly 200,000 has opening for first 
class circulation manager. Address, giving 
details as to experience and initial salary re- 
quirements, C-904, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


experienced news composing room foreman with 
executive ability; evening paper; reference re- 


quired. Times, Chester, Pa. 

Wanted 

Advertising solicitor by old established New 
York newspaper special agency, Experienced 


man of 30 to 36 years of age. Address for in- 
terview, Box C-930, Care Editor & Publisher. 


———— 


PITFALLS AWAIT PUBLISHER IN 
“CHANCE” ADS 


(Continued from page 14) 


In the meantime 7,500,000 volumes of 
Shakespeare are in storage. Until all 
chance of returns from the advertise- 
ments which have appeared is gone the 
books are so much waste paper. 

“The offense against the law was 
purely a technical one,” the head of the 
company says. “There was no intent 
to violate any law. The conditions of 
the contest, which merely provided the 
trip to the 12 who gave us references 
through which the greatest number of 
books were sold, were to have been 
mailed as soon as the order was re- 
ceived.” 


The Post Office Department gives two 
points of advice on all matters of this 
kind which should be closely adhered to. 
They are: 


Persons who contemplate the use of the mail 
in the operation of prize competitions, contests 
or schemes are advised to ascertain whether 
matter relating thereto is mailable under the 
aw, and should submit to the Post Office De- 
partment specimens of any advertisements, 
offers or literature with full particulars re- 
ating to the project, 


Publishers are cautioned against the printing 
of advertisements or announcements of enter- 
rises of the character referred to before as- 
certaining whether the matter is mailable, as 


yublications containing matter relating to 
schemes which are not in conformity with the 
aw are unmailable at any rate of postage. 


Care to avoid violations of the lottery 
laws is as necessary in the editorial de- 
artments as in advertising. Reporters 
should be made thoroughly acquainted 
with the regulations, for a news article 
is just as liable at any time to bar an 
edition from the mails and bring punish- 
ment down on the publisher as is an ad- 
vertisement. Items referring to prize 
drawings for charity, benevolent and or- 
ganization purposes, occurring so often, 
should bear special watching. 


Hall Star-Eagle Circulator 


Karl F. Hall, formerly circulation 
manager of the Detroit Journal and prior 
to going to Detroit assistant circulation 
manager of the Toledo Blade, becomes 
circulation manager of the Newark 


(N. J.) Star Eagle, September 18. 
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Sales 
Appraisals 


Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


\ K JANTED—Experienced adver- 

tising men for classified and 
display positions now open with 
leading newspapers in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Michigan, 
Texas and California, The salaries 
offered are attractive, Cover quali- 
fications in first letter. Registra- 
tion is free, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L BLDSG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


i 


LTCC ACT RRAMTAMURKNATORN mune 


BLDG-~42N2 and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Donations But No Ads for Charity 


“Charity Advertising” has been placed 
under the ban by retail merchants of 
Amarillo, Tex. Advertising matter 
placed in programs, souvenir folders and 
other publications regarded as valueless 
are included, and a vigorous campaign is 
being conducted to induce Amarillo 
merchants to discontinue such advertis- 
ing altogether. Merchants declare they 
are willing to contribute to al] worthy 
causes, but that they prefer to make out- 
right donations, and not under the guise 
of buying something. 


New Press for Lewiston Journal 
The Lewiston (Me.) Journal is in- 


stalling a new double width Duplex 
Press, 


We Have Never Had 


A Discontinuance 


on 
Sir John Foster Fraser’s “Weekly 


London Letter’ of Literary, Theatrical, 
Social and Political Happenings. 


Springfield Union 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Indianapolis Star 
Brooklyn Eagle 
London Free Press 
Wheeling News 


are among those using it. 


Write for Samples 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Buildere 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Few Papers— (if any) —surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
Zl Spruce St.. New York 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does no 
your contributions to the Huncn EpITorR. | Z 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


WE pad wp scraps news print and print 

each sheet “Jot It Down for the Post.” We 
leave these pads in the stores, banks, post 
office, garages, depot and telephone exchange 
and get a lot of news that might otherwise 
be missed.—H. J. W. 

What makes a traffic cop sore is a good 
freak topic for any sizeable town. Traffic of- 
ficers interviewed in one California town laid 
their grouches to society women visiting when 
cars are stopped for a moment at crossings; 
arguments because cne’s car has been tagged; 
not paying attention to whistles, etc. Much 
interest may be attached to the interview 
through questions asked these traffic mentors. 
During the course of a day, most of them 
supply information to visitors on everything 
from the closest restaurant to the best show 
in town.—A. B. F. 


Do you notice how much fewer the flies 
are in your city this year than they used to 
be five or ten years ago Some scientists 
claim that the fumes from automobiles keep 
the fles' down. Why not ask some local sci- 
entists and doctors about their opinion on this 
subject and then tell some of the health bene- 
fits due to fewer flies, You might also tell 
what fly swatting is doing to keep down the 
flies and could likewise get some data from 
local hardware, grocery and drug stores as 
to the number of swatters sold in your city 
this year—H. H. W. 

In almost every city there are a large num- 
ber of people who are deeply interested in 
birds. These people keep records of the va- 
rious species cf birds they see during the 
summer time, the time of arrival and depar- 
ture of the robins, and so on. Jt would be 
an interesting feature story to get in touch 
with these people, tell some of the most in- 
teresting things they know about local birds 
and give the names and addresses of the most 
enthusiastic of the local bird lovers—F. H. W. 


The Springfield News reviewed the history 
of the local police department, showing how 
the telephone, automobile, etc., all had been 
important inventions for police work.  Be- 
sides furnishing a good feature, it tickled the 
police department, and it’s always good policy 
to be on their good side.—B. A. T. 


The “schatchen,’’ or marriage broker, still 
flourishes, a staff reporter on the New York 
World found recently. Yiddish newspapers 
may have the clue to one or more in your 
city. (Usually the ads are in English, al- 
though in a Yiddish paper.) One in New 
York makes 50 matches a year. See what the 


local end is—J. M. M. 


A hoys’ page feature, or one, which if success- 
fully handled, would be strong enough to stand 
hy itself, would be “Kid Hobbies.” Have 
readers send in brief descriptions of their most 
enjoyable and practical hobbies as boys. Or 
have a reporter interview prominent business 
and professional men. The life work of many 
men and many a great business enterprise 
have been determined by boyhood hobbies.— 
Peis site 


The Daily Ypsilanti (Mich.) Press publishes 
a daily humorous cclumn entitled ‘‘Listening 
in with A. J. T.” Each day some simple 
subject is treated in a humorous manner, and 
the names of well-known local persons are 
brought in as if they had made the observa- 
tions and the paper were simply reporting it. 

One day the subject might be ‘‘Gardens,” 
another day “Chairs,” etc. It would seem 
that dailies in small cities where people are 
fairly well known to each other might profit- 
ably run something of this sort, as it causes 
amusement and _ creates interest. Nearly 
everyone will read it to see who is mentioned 
and what silly observations are credited to 
each,—C. E, L. 


As a feature for your church page, find out 
who have been Sunday School teachers for 
the longest time. Miss Rachel Pollock has 
been a teacher in the Pine Street Presbyterian 
Sunday School of Harrisburg, Pa., for more 
than 55 years. Miss Maria York has been a 
teacher in the smae school for more than 41 
years.—G. H. D. 

The Virginia (Ill.) Republican-Gazette each 
week prints the boyhood picture of some prom- 
inent resident of the city. The first person 
mailing in an identification gets a year’s free 
subscription—L, G. S. 


t bar it from this department. 


always on the lookout for news; and 
Epiror & PusLisHEer well pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being! 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


Do members of the ‘Golfing fraternity,” the 
boys who chase the small elusive resilient 
spheres around the greens, like to see the ac- 
counts of their brilliant shots in black and 
white? ‘They most certainly do. The Lowell 
(Mass.) Courier-Citizen instituted a knightly 
order of their own on their sporting pages 
for fortunate ones. The order was dubbed 
“Exalted Order of Lucky Guys,” and quali- 
fications for admittance specified that the in- 
itiatee must make a hole in one—the ambition 
of many a “‘golfer.’—R. M. C. 


I know a successful newspaper correspond- 
ent who says that a feature story can be 
worked over in most cases at some future 
date, creating just as much interest as it did 
the first time it was run. That is, the sub- 
ject that you use for a feature story today 
will be good again a year from now, five 
years from now or perhaps ten years from 
now. This suggests that the editor should 
have someone run the files for local features, 
run at some time in the past, which might 
be rewritten, added to and changed, in such 
a way that they will appear absolutely fresh. 
To prave the soundness of this idea, the 
writer might call attention to the fact that 
the Dallas News is reprinting poems written 
by their staff poet in 1908. Of course these 
are rum without a change, and they’re evinc- 
ing just®as much interest as they did when 
they were originally run.—J. T. 


There is probably a doll hospital somewhere 
in your city with an interesting old man run- 
ning it. He has interesting experiences which 
would make a live story, with a photograph.— 
J. M. M. 


A story that will be widely read and will 
create a good deal of interest is cne on why 
certain well-known men of your community do 
not own an automobile. For example, Gov- 
ernor LB. W. Olcott of Oregon has traveled 
in Alaska by dog-team, makes frequent trips 
by airplane and hydroplane and is a good 
horse-back rider, but. he does not own an auto- 
mohile. The same thing will be found true of 
many of your well-known men. Get a story 
irom them to see why they do nog own a 
machine.—F, L. 


Does the modern housewife still follow the 
iron-clad rule of washing on Mofday, ironing 
on Tuesday, etce.? An interview with persons 
of social prominence who do their housework 
but still have considerable time to devote to 
social functions, will be not only interesting 
but helpful. Their housework schedule will 
furnish food for thought. However, in selec- 
tions for the interviews, choose women who 
are known for their ability as good house- 
keepers. Those articles would be of especial 
value on the woman’s page.—A. K. 


What about the mentality of man and 
woman with respect to age? In other words, 
is a man 24 smarter than a woman 30, or 
visa versa? Opinions of the city’s ieading 
educators prove interesting—L. D. H. 


Marguerite Martyn of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch staff recently wrote a feature story 
for the Sunday edition of that paper from an 
interview with a man who has been for the 
past forty years the principal of a certain 
public schocl in St. Louis. This educator 
with fifty years’ experience in the public 
schools says his experience has showed him 
that girls of high-school age might ‘‘make up” 
less if they were segregated away from the 
boys. He believes that the ‘‘co-ed’”? system 
is not practicable for various reasons in the 
“rep school’? years. What do your local 
educators think about this problem? Here is 
the subject of a mighty interesting story, in 
view of the fact the younger generation is ac- 
cused of being ‘loose’ by the older genera- 


tion.—D. R. 


Girls are taking to rifle shcoting, especially 
with the small bore rifle. Recently a girl’s 
ride team from Washington, D. C., won the 
Aster cup in one of the National Rifie Asso- 
ciation matches, defeating three military 
schools and a large number of other teams 
ta do it, winning only after shooting off a 
tie. About three-fourths of all the medals 
awarded by the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
to Colorado boys and girls when the last 
awards were made went to girls. Are the 
girls in your town shooting? If not, why 
notr—E, A. H. 


to Solve Your Problems? | 


Adviser to Great Men, 
The New Humorous Character 


By L. H. ROBBINS 
Writes Every Week 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mgr, | 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY | 


Beginning September 11 


THE SCIENCE 
NEWS BULLETIN 


will be | 
MAILED DAILY 


instead of weekly 


(with no increase in rates) 


Forty Clients Now Receive This 
Service That Brings Science To 


The Man In The Street 
Write for trial report 


SCIENCE SERVICE! 


1115 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New Haven 
KRenister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 32,500 Averagt 


Bought every night by More Nev| 
Haven people than buy _ any othe | 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED | 


New Haven Registes' 


The Julius Mathews Special Agenc.| 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicagi 


FOOTBALL 


Every wide-awake Sporting 
Editor will want to use ow 
“40 Winning Plays In Foot) 


ball” by Major Earnes| 
Graves and John J. McEwan 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICAT|| 
213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD 


Tried and Found True | 


Whether as a household necessity fo 
the family or a productive salesma! 
for advertisers ‘1 


has stood the test for generations. 
Branch Offices: iq 


Wallace G. Brooke, Lae 
Brunswick Building, New York — 
The Ford-Parsons Co. “a 
Marquette Building, Chicago, **| 
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IT HAS COME INTO ITS OWN 


The South has come into its own, the pe 


tion of the possibilities of their land. 


ople have been brought to the realiza- 


The new South is of modern construction. It is now established upon a firm foun- 
dation of diversified production and trade. 


Its fields are fertile with many products. 
has water power to turn the wheels of its 


all oceans. 


Transportation facilities of the South are 
and area than the United States as a whole 


The South has nearly one-third of the total railroad mileage or 9.2 mil 
road for every hundred square miles compared with 8.5 for the whol 


Highway construction throughout the South is greater than w 
Other construction work in hotels, schools, churches, office and 
has aided in its rapid industrial advancement. 


Its mines are opened with richness. It 


tising in the daily newspapers what they have and where to get it. 


Get your product asked for by name. This list will do it for you. 


a, a7, 


Circula- 2,500 10,006 


ALABAMA. 


I tion lines lines 
| 7itBirmingham News ................. (E) 65,152 15 15 
| jiBirmingham News .................. (S) 71,021 15 15 
i *Mobile News-Item ................... (E) 10,392 -05 05 
} pMicbile Register| 62... .cscceteosesness (M) 20,299 07 07 
} eMishile Register) ©... <6: .6secesscedecs. (S) 32,442 -085 086 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Journal ...........:..... (E) 19,508 07 07 
*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville(M&S) 33,398 08/9cS) .08(9cS) 
peensacola News. oo... 0<<0ciccsccccacccas (E) 4,795 03 -03 
SWensacola News .....ccecscccccsecccuss (S) 5,291 03 03 
St. Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 5,048 023 623 
GEORGIA. 
“Augusta Chronicle .................. (M) 10,814 045 045 
*Augusta Chronicle .................... (S) 11,476 -045 045 
*Augusta Herald ............:........ (E) 12,886 05 -05 
pmugustal Herald oo. soscecndiesctcecsc. (S) 12,803 05 05 
*Columbus Ledger .................. (E&S) 8,789 04 04 
} *Macon Telegraph ................... (M) 20,378 06 06 
| “Macon Telegraph .................... (S) 21,837 06 .06 
*Savannah Morning News ...... (M&S) 20,875 055 -05 
KENTUCKY. 
"Lexington Leader ......0s..ccecceees, (E) 15,621 05 05 
“Lexington Leader .........-cscesces. (S) 15,566 05 05 
Louisville Herald ............000.00.. (M) 43,629 09 09 
Louisville Herald .............0000c00e (S) 55,572 09 09 


| Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, -1922. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Asheville Times ...................... (E) 
sAsheville (Citizen )-). <6... cll (M) 
zashevillem Citizens crc. scenes eect (S) 
“Durhame Herald) (gos 0cscsh ceo euc al (M) 
Greensboro Daily News............. (M) 
Greensboro Daily News.............. (S) 
“Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 
“Raleigh News and Observer.......... (S) 
‘Raleigh @timesun, .@- 5... al. (E) 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
eCoimmbiay State tess ea (M) 
¢ ColumbiatStatemesa. 2s peel: (S) 
“Greenville: News © tc... eee. te (M) 
Greenwood Index Journal ........ (E&S) 
*Spartanburg Journal ................. (E) 
“Spartanburg Herald .............. (M&S) 
TENNESSEE. 
“Chattanooga News ................... (E) 
*Chattanooga Times .................. (M) 
*Chattanooga Times ......... ele stesteb he's (S) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (S) 
*Nashyille Banmer@2cessccneetscsc<vedh. (E) 
*Nashville .Bannerinscsccees<s cele. (S) 
VIRGINIA. 
{Bristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 
*Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 
FRoanoke “Timeé. Ge ccieuat occaccceucess (S) 


tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
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: The Print Paper 


Situation 


EWSPAPER PUBLISHERS will have themselves largely 
to blame for higher prices if they permit themselves to be 
stampeded by the scheming manufacturers and jobbers. 


There is absolutely no justification for present efforts for higher 
prices any more than for higher prices to labor. 


The smoke screen is created so as to produce a continuance of 
the present contract price of 3!/, cents and perhaps increase it to 
334 cents. 


Hold down consumption to the lowest possible point! 


Refuse to sign contracts in blank! 


As soon as our friends find they cannot sell on their terms they 
will sell on ours, so long as what we are willing to pay means cost 
plus a reasonable profit. 


The European supply is not cornered, as some of our friends 
seem to think. Just as soon as manufacturers over there realize 
the true situation they will offer increased tonnage direct. 


Abundant foreign tonnage is offered in the spot market at 
prices just under those demanded by manufacturers and specu- 
lators. 


Thousands of tons have gone into warehouses at about $70 a 
ton which those hoarding it expect to sell at from $80 or $90 per 


ton, but which eventually will be sold for $65 to $70, and repre- 
sent added loss for storage, handling, insurance and interest. 


There is no cause for alarm. 
There is plenty of paper. 


The dealers, noting that publishers were wasteful with paper 
at 3!/,c mill, naturally would like to market their product a bit higher. 


Some of the big users are going crazy in their wastefulness, 
but we can expect no co-operation from them. They did not co-op- 
erate in 1917 or in the years that followed, and will not now. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher, 
THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


New York, September 13, 1922 
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Where Most Books Are Sold 


is a good place to sell more books 


In the Chicago market, for example, publishers have learned that the most popu- 
lar and effective avenue of distribution is through The Wednesday Book-Page of 
The Chicago Daily News. ; 


With its yearly daily-average circulation of 401,698—1,200,000 readers datly— 
The Daily News “saturates”’ Chicago and its suburbs, journalistically, as does no 
other medium. And The Wednesday Book-Page of The Daily News is a Chicago 
institution. Wednesday in Chicago is “Book-Page Day.” 


The Daily News Book-Page commands that lively reader-interest, reader- 
confidence that impels buying decisions. The logic of this has been successfully 
demonstrated in practice. In the amount of book advertising carried by Chicago 
newspapers The Daily News leads the field continuously. 


Here are the figures on book lineage for the first eight months of the year 1922: 


Comparison 
The Chicago Daily News 90,416 lines 90,416 lines 
The Post 52,057 lines 52,057 lines 
15,363 lines 
1,087 lines 
641 lines 
57 lines 


32,065 lines 
13,013 lines 


The Daily News’ excess over the next highest score, that ——__—____. 
of The Post 38,359 lines 


Further emphasizing the established and increasing leadership of The Chicago 
Daily News in this field is the fact that for the months of May, June, July and 
August, 1922, The Daily News printed 6,359 more lines of book advertising than 
ALL other Chicago newspapers, daily and Sunday combined. 


The Chicago Daily News 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 
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OHIO «»«s FIRST 


AMONG THE LEADERS © 


FIRST IN NUMBER OF LARGE CENTERS 


Ohio leads all other states in the number of large centers, having five 
cities with a population of 200,000 or over, and ties one state with seven 
cities having over 100,000 population. 


FIRST IN BUILDING LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Ohio leads all other states in the growth and development of Building ° 


and Loan Associations which boast of a larger membership than those 
of any other state. : 


FIFTH IN RAILROAD MILEAGE 


Ohio is the fifth state in the Union in mileage of steam railways and 
second in mileage of electric railways. . 


SECOND IN AUTOMOBILES OWNED 


Ohio ranks second to New York in automobile registration, having 
742,000 automobiles. 


FIRST IN MONEY SPENDING 


From the standpoint of spending money per capita, for motor cars, 
Ohio ranks first. There is one motor car for every 7.7 persons in Ohio. 


FOURTH IN POPULATION 


Five per cent of the population of the United States is included in this 
Ohio territory, or 5,769,368 persons—more than 80% of which are 
native-born whites. 


FIRST AS A MARKET 


Ohio answers first as a market, making it an ideal try-out proposition 
for national advertising campaigns. Ohio newspapers cover the cities 
and towns and the country round about and ultimately find their way 
into every home. 
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Do You Sell Through Drug Stores? 
There are 1,098 in 


hiladelphia 


194 of the retail druggists of Philadelphia were asked to recommend 
the best newspaper for an advertising campaign for a high-class toilet 
article. 


139 of these druggists recommended The Bulletin. The others divided 
their votes among the five other Philadelphia newspapers. 


In Philadelphia there are about 400,000 separate dwellings, housing a 
population of close to 2,000,000. Each Philadelphia drug store therefore 
serves on an average the families in 364 dwellings. 


The Bulletin each day goes into nearly every home in Philadelphia 
and its suburbs. 


If your sales outlet is through the drug stores, you can get greatest 
efficiency from your advertising in Philadelphia and suburbs if you place 
it in The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


+ « Lhe Bulletin 


ae » a i tgges 2 


Philadelphia ) The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 


nearly everybody reads one of the largest in America. 


A. B. C. report of net paid daily average cir- 
culation for six months ending March 31, 1922— 
494,499 copies a day. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc., C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Bivd. Verree & Conklin, Inc., Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
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M. Bryans, J. J. E. Hessey, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 
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PROPAGANDISTS FEED NEW FIRES OF WORLD HATE 


Onward March of the Turks in Near East Brings a New Responsibility to American Editors 
Since 1914—Self-Restraint Is Greatest Need 


ki | 


UST now America is in the same 

situation with respect to the con- 
agration in the Near East that she was 
1 with regard to the world war in the 
jid-summer of 1914. Cross-currents of 
umor and propaganda then so distorted 
ae actual news that the average reader 
fas more likely to be guided by his 
rejudices and sympathies than by the 
ucts of the case, which were as closely 
eiled as a Moslem pasha’s wife. 

Since the Turkish question as it exists 
t present may quite easily be the pre- 
minary stage ot a world cataclysm as 
rrible as that precipitated by Austria’s 
limatum to Serbia, it behooves Amer- 
a to read the cablegrams with dis- 
timinating eyes. This is an hour for 
emocracy to manifest the sound com- 
on sense of a self-restrained and self- 
dverning people. 

Tt is altogether likely that our nation 
lay ere long be called upon to make 
omentous decisions as to its own course 

this new international upheaval; so 
1 our traditional qualities of hard- 
sadedness will be needed. Nervous and 
ntimental folk will soon be clamoring 
1 Government action along the line of 
eir predispositions. 

Right here enters the question of the 
‘wspaper’s duty as a purveyor and in- 
rpreter of events. Without bias and 
ithout passion, the press should present 
e facts in the case, in full proportion 
id in due relation to history and to 
ther world affairs. This is a good time 
t editorial writers to get down their 
‘bbon and to take up their Wells. 
‘gnorance is the one unpardonable sin” 
‘especially in a newspaper man standing 
\ the bridge of the ship of human 
(stiny, 

Charles A. Dana’s never-old rule for 
1ws collecting should be pasted anew 
(er every editor’s desk, as this difficult 
tar Eastern situation comes to the 
re—"See both sides and get all the 
cts.” Quick and. powerful and subtle 
eemcies are at work to pervert the pub- 
l' vision into seeing only one side and 
itting only partial facts. No sensible 
citor can overlook the fact that there 
é€ Several groups of propagandists dili- 
fntly operating to color the news from 
(iia Minor according to their own in- 
lests. They have been at it ever since 
ts armistice; and they are skilled and 
fompt and efficient. It is the hard task 
¢ editor and reader to distinguish be- 
teen what is propaganda and what is 
saight news—especially at a time when 
!! public is eager for every line that 
“1 be printed upon the momentous and 
Hgic events in Turkey. 

Jne or two illustrations from late dis- 
ches will make clear this point. 
‘hens reported last week 120,000 Chris- 
41S massacred in Smyrna. That state- 
int naturally got into the headlines, and 
1erica gasped with horror. In the 
jat of the consistent experience of the 
lic with Athens since the war, this 
lvs should be accepted with reserva- 
fis; although it has neither been de- 
id or corroborated. Every attentive 
‘der of foreign cablegrams knows that 
iclose and rather reckless censorship 
‘maintained at the Greek capital. It 


By Dr. WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


Epirortat Note—Dr. Ellis is probably the best known and the best 


American writers on Near East problems. 


informed of all 
His charges and warning are based upon per- 
g 


sonal experience extending over a peviod of many Nears as a newspaper correspondent in the 


present area of action. 


suppresses and colors news according to 
the interest of the government. Greece 
simply does not comprehend the West- 
ern viewpoint of “the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth,’ 

So we should await explicit substan- 
tiation from official American sources of 
the dreadful details of the burnings and 
massacres at Smyrna. We do not know 
yet who started the fires and who did the 
killing. Already it is clear, from the 
silence of Smyrna dispatches on the point, 
that the wild tale from Athens was not 
true. Admiral Bristol, who is a genius 
at getting to the bottom of things in 
Turkey, will tell Washington the truth 
in due time. 

Not that the Turks are incapable of 
massacre On so vast a scale. The whole 
world knows better. Several times 150,- 
000 Christians were done to death by 
the Turks in the recent Armenian mas- 
sacres and deportations. The bloody 
Turk is a past master at the trade of 
killing non-Moslem subjects and neigh- 
bors. His record makes him rightly sus- 
pect in any case, Nevertheless, Ameri- 
cans want to give even the devil his 
due; so they desire the ascertained facts 
before they believe any of the loosely- 
flung atrocity charges. A half-dozen 
American newspaper correspondents in 


Smyrna at the present time would do a 
priceless service to history and to inter- 
national decisions. 

American editors can scarcely escape 
taking the position that their public de- 


Charles A. Dana’s never-old rule 
for news collecting should be 
pasted anew over every editor’s 
desk, as this Near Eastern situa- 
tion comes to the fore—‘‘See both 
sides and get all the facts.” Quick 
and powerful and subtle agencies 
are at work to pervert the public 
vision into seeing only one side 
and getting only partial facts. 
—William T. Ellis 


This photograph was taken at Cairo. 
At Dr. Ellis’ right is General Lord 
Allenby of the British Army. 


mands American news from American 
sources. War experience has shown that 
foreign news agencies and foreign cor- 
respondents cannot avoid news coloration. 
We have had overmuch experience of 
American papers carrying as news, or 
“special correspondence,” the raw and 
unconcealed propaganda of foreign na- 


tions. This matter is a theme for an 
article by -itself;. but the conclusion is 
pertinent in connection with the Near 


Eastern crisis, that the only news upon 
which America can surely depend, is that 
which is written by the typewriters of 
American correspondents or officials act- 
ually upon the scene. 


As full experience under many and 
varied tests has proved, the American 
newspaper man may be trusted to tell 


the truth, fully and fearlessly, about na- 
tions, causes and events. He may some- 
times be inadequately informed, or lack 
a background of sufficient preparation, 
so that his dispatches are not always 
well proportioned, But he is not venal: 
there are no strings to him. He plays 
no favorites in the news. His ingrained 
sense of fairness makes him the world’s 
most efficient purveyor of news. The 
time has come when the great press as- 
sociations, as well as the biggest news- 
papers, should have their own trusted 
American correspondents at every news 
center in Asia and Europe. The ad- 
mirable Associated Press service from 
the near East indicates that it has “put 
none but Americans on guard.” 


Unequaled 


I have mentioned the Athens censor- 
ship. Greeks are not the only offenders 
in this matter of playing with the truth. 
For downright audacity and brazenness 
I think that, in all my personal exper- 
ience as a foreign correspondent, the palm 
must go to Rustem Bey, in Constanti- 
nople, the former Turkish Ambassador 
to the United States to whom President 
Wilson gave his walking papers—al- 
though the Armenian Catholics of Ci- 
licia ran him a close second in asking 
me to accept his episcopal assurance in 


a matter of “massacre” statistics in 
Aleppo, where, by official American and 
British figures, he was wrong in the 


Proportion of one thousand to forty-eight. 
Old Rustem Bey, in a Constantinople 
club, once pledged me his sacred word of 
10onor, and gave me a typewritten docu- 
ment to back his declaration, that over 
a million and a half Moslems had been 
massacred by the Armenians during and 
immediately after the war. When I 
could not conceal my amusement and dis- 
elief, he at first tried to assume an at- 
itude of affronted dignity; but evidently 
thought better of it, recalling, from his 
Washington days, that American news- 
paper men are “from Missouri.” 

Perhaps I should not be too severe 
on the jobless ambassador; for within 
a month I was “officially” supplied with 
“ethnographic maps” of the Near East, 
by three Government representatives, 
each “scientifically” proving that the 
other claimants for territory were com- 
plete prevaricators. Especially in the 
Orient it is well to heed the American 
humorist’s injunction, “It’s better not to 
know so many things than to know so 
many things that ain’t so.” 

Levantine peoples are not the only ones 
who muddy the streams of information. 
Great Britain, France and Italy all main- 
tain at Constantinople censorship over 
Mediteranean news. They have never 
subscribed to the doctrine that interna- 
tional affairs are the concern of all na- 
tions, and that the bald truth about them 
should be public property. 

Within the past few days some Ameri- 
can papers have carried a lengthy inter- 
view with Gen. Townshend, whom the 
Turks disastrously defeated at Kut-el- 


Amara. In this interview, given in Paris, 
the general voices strong pro-Turkish 


and anti-Allied views, supporting Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha’s extreme claims, and 
sensationally predicting a “holy war” 
iroughout the Moslem world. Appar- 
ently the correspondent who wrote this 
interview neither reads the British news- 
papers nor is at all familiar with the in- 
side of events in Turkey during or since 
the war. Gen. Townshend’s utterances 
and actions, following his capture, have 
been so erratic that the British Govern- 
ment forbade his going to Angora; and 
since his recent defiant visit ‘there, the 
English press has openly declared ‘that 
he would be disciplined upon his return 
home, since he is still technically in the 
British army. 

The most charitable explanation of 
General Townshend’s incomprehensible 
statements and actions concerning Tur- 
key, both while he was a prisoner and 
(Continued on page 37) 
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NO ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING IN ENGLAND, 
MANCHESTER EDITOR ASSURES US 


J. J. O'Neill, Director of Guardian, Visiting New York, Says 
Great Hope of His Country Is for American Co-operation 
in Reconstructing War Hammered Europe 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


AMERICANS whose feelings have 
been badly ruffled by the several 
unkind remarks about the part of the 
United States in the World War cred- 
ited to Rudyard Kipling by Clare Sheri- 
dan, should meet J. J. O'Neill, director 
ef the Manchester Guardian, who is 
visiting New York on his first holiday in 
nine years, though he has been here in 
that period on purely business trips. 

An alert, responsive young English- 
man, this side of forty I should say, he 
is so sincere and straightforward in his 
manner and so interesting in his conver- 
sation, that a chat with him was a real 
pleasure, In appearance he is tall and 
well built, with blue eyes, light hair and 
a most pleasing smile. He met me with 
such cordial kindliness, that , he im- 
mediately seemed like an old friend. 

Mr. O’Neill’s attitude is so vastly and 
entirely different, and his appreciation of 
America and his love for Americans so 
keen, that one feels after meeting him, 
that it matters little what Kipling and a 
few other people may think. When I 
saw Mr. O'Neill a few days ago I im- 
mediately asked him for his opinion of 
Kipling’s remarks. 

“JT am astonished at the prominence 
given Mr. Kipling’s utterances by the 
press,” said Mr. O’Neill. “Kipling 
stands for nothing in the England of to- 
day, and if he had not written the “Re- 
cessional,” would have been forgotten 
long ago. His other poems remind me 
of: the gay, white lights of Broadway or 
of glittering tinsel; they shine, but when 
you delve underneath you find nothing 
worth while. Politically, Kipling has no 
sense and is a political nonentity. He 
is typical of a narrow type which one 
finds in every country, a type that says 
‘English soldiers are the best soldiers in 
the world, English women are the most 
beautiful women in the world; English 
dogs are the best dogs in the world; 
Brittania rules the waves.’ Of course 
that attitude is ridiculous. 

“Thinking opinion in England,” con- 
tinued Mr. O’Neill, “believes that 
America entered the war at the right 
moment, and the only regrets English 
Liberals have is that American partici- 
pation in the work of making world 
peace is not so active and so militant as it 
was in making victory in the field. 

“There is no use denying the fact that 
American co-operation is absolutely es- 
sential in the re-construction of the_war- 
hammered world, and as an Anglo-Irish- 
man, with many American connections, 
I hope soon to see your great nation with 
a hand on the helm. There is no antt- 
American feeling in England today. The 
Trish settlement wiped out many old 
feuds, and the Irish in Great Britain are 
working hard today for Anglo-American 
Unity in world politics. I regret to see 
that the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
has been passed, for I think it will be bad 
both for your country and for other 
countries doing business with you. For 
instance, I have a friend from Belfast 
who has been sending between two and 
three million dollars worth of the finest 
linens here, each year, but he told me 
yesterday that he felt that he would 
have to seek other markets.” 

In response to my request that he tell 
me something of his own newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian, and some- 
thing of newspaper workers in England, 
Mr. O’Neill replied. “The Manchester 
Guardian, which is 102 years old, I can 
say without fear of contradiction, is the 
greatest political and commercial news- 
paper in English, and Manchester is as 
you know in the very heart of the com- 
mercial district. C. P. Scott has been 
our editor fot 52 years, and at the ag 
of 76 is regarded as a very remarkable 
man. The Guardian confines itself to 
the publishing of industrial and com- 


mercial news, and uses nothing sensa- 
tional. We use no stories of divorce 
suits, except in the case of someone ex- 
tremely prominent, and then perhaps we 
would carry two or three lines. 
“Do we have a woman’s page? Yes, 
I am sorry to say we do, as two of the 
other directors thought it a good idea. 
I have never seen why women should be 
set aside and given a special page. I 
think it rather a slur on their intelli- 


“Thinking opinion in England be- 
lieves that America entered the war 
at the right moment, and the only 
regrets English Liberals have is. that 
American participation in the work 


of making world peace, is not so 
active and so militant as it was in 
making victory in the field.” 

—J, J. O'Neill. 


gence to give them just one page, out of 
well say a thirty-two page newspaper, 
just as if they could not understand and 
appreciate the political and industrial 
news of the day, just the same as men do. 
And after all, I do not think it the busi- 
ness of a daily newspaper to teach a 
woman how to make marmalade, or to 
select the furnishings of her home. No, 
I do not think that is our mission,” Mr. 
O’Neill said with a hearty laugh. 

“What do you think of women in the 
newspaper field, both in news and ad- 
vertising?” I asked Mr, O’Neill. His 
reply came instantly. “I think they are 
fine splendid workers and their employ- 
nent is certainly on the increase. Some 
of our very best writers are women. 
Your question suggests to me, a woman 
whom I think is one of the most com- 
petent advertising people in England, and 
notice that I say people. She was un- 
til recently, Miss E. M. Seyer, managing 
director of the A. J. Wilson Agency, in 
London, one of the best known agencies 
in our country. Mr. Wilson who is at 
the head of the agency bearing his name 
is a very clever man also, but I think 
the cleverest thing he ever did was, when 
he found Miss Seyer so utterly and com- 
pletely indispensable, to persuade her to 
become Mrs. Wilson. Of course news- 
paper work for women is not as far ad- 
vanced in England as it is in the United 
States, and I believe that the average 
Englishman rather objects to having a 
woman reporter come to interview, him; 
he prefers a man. If he has nothing to 
give out to the public, instead of meeting 
her and refusing, of course, courteously, 
he is more than apt to excuse himself. 
However, as more women are coming on 
the staffs of our English newspapers each 
day, he is getting over that. In addition 
to the Manchester Guardian, we publish 
several other newspapers. The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly is published 
every Friday, and it may surprise you to 
know that we have an American circula- 
tion of 9,000. 


“Tt is a weekly digest of the news and 
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comment of the Guardian, without any 
attempt to embellish with features, and 
voices the liberal thought of England. 

“Ajso weekly we publish, ‘The Man- 
chester Guardian Commercial, which is 
a weekly world review of industry, trade 
and finance. 

“We also issued a monthly, ‘Recon- 
struction in Europe, of which John 
Maynard Kaynes, well known in the 
United States, is editor, It started pub- 
lication on April 20, 1922. -The purpose 
of the Reconstruction Number is to pre- 
sent an assemblage of facts and opinions, 
international in their origin, and to help 
in the process of reconstructing Europe 
in every possible way. In other words, 
we offer it as a forum to Europe.” 

Mr. O’Neill paid a high tribute to_the 
National Union of Journalists in Eng- 
land, saying that he thought it was 
an excellent and necessary organization. 
“T can see something besides the pub- 


lisher’s side” he said, “for I have filled 
almost every position on a newspaper in- 
cluding that of reporter, linotype operator 
and advertising manager. This associa- 
tion fixes a minimum wage of about $40 
a week, which I think would be equiv- 
alent to $70 in New York, as it is so 
much more expensive to live here.” 

“T think it would be a splendid thing 
for the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World to be 
held in London in 1924, and I hope that it 
will be held there. For four or five 
hundred of your bright advertising men 
and women to go to London, would help 
English advertising as you are much 
further advanced than we are, and doubt- 
less, they too, will bring back with them 
some worth while ideas.” 

Mr. O’Neill is spending a few days in 
Washington and has also visited Mon- 
treal. He will return to New York for 
a brief visit, sailing on the Aquitania on 
October 3, for his home. 


Receiver to Sell Ohio Paper 


The Bellefontaine (Ohio) Index-Re- 
publican, an evening paper, is to be sold 
by J. C. Martin, receiver for the paper. 
He has filed a petition with the court 
for authority to have the property ap- 
praised and E. E. Rutledge, Don C. 
Bailey and P. W. Carter have been ap- 
pointed to make the appraisal. The In- 
dex-Republican has outstanding against 
it bills amounting to $18,000. The re- 
ceiver has incurred liabilities of approxi- 
mately $5,700. The court has ruled that 
the receiver may sell the paper at private 
sale, providing the amount realized is 
not less than two-thirds of its appraised 
value. 


Times Starts House Organ 


“Times Topics” is the title of the new 
house organ of the New York Times, 
which has just made its appearance. It 
is eight pages and carries a number of 
rotogravure pictures interesting to the 
Times family. 


NEW YORK PAPERS 


TALK PAPER ECONOMY | 


Two Meetings This Week Show Deep! 


Interest in Cutting Waste, But 
No Plan Has Yet Been 
Effected 


New York city newspaper publishers| 
are awake at last to the dangers involved 
in the consumption of newsprint paper or! 
the scale that was brought out in Eprroy| 
AND PuBLISHER for September 9 an¢| 
September 16. They held two meeting)| 
this week, one on Monday and one ot 
Wednesday, the latter bringing out thi’ 
best attendance that the local association 
meetings have seen in several months) 
Far more interest was shown than a) 
past meetings on the subject. This meet 
ing was attended also by William §| 
Bryant of the Paterson Press-Guardiar| 
chairman of the committee on conserva 
tion of the American Newspaper Pub) 
lishers’ Association. 

Agreement was general at both mee/ 
ings that the scale of newsprint cor 
sumption of the past few months mut) 
be curtailed, but no plan has yet bee | 
worked out for the attainment of thi| 
end, Among the remedies suggested at 
the complete abolition of such retur| 
privileges as now prevail and limitatior 
upon news and feature matter, but fin 
decision has been reached on neithe 


PLAN RELIEF OF CAR SHORTAG 
} 


Pulp and Newsprint Shipments fro) | 
Canada Hampered 


Plans for relief of the car shortaj| 
situation in Canada, which is serious| 
interfering with the movement of wo| 
pulp into the United States were di. 
cussed in Washington this week by re| 
resentatives of the Canadian railroai) 
and Interstate Commerce Commissi| 
and officials of the car service section | 
the American Railway Association. | 

The delegation of the Canadian ra/ 
road officials composed of C. P. Ridd 
Canadian Railway Association; C | 
Moore, Grand Trunk System; Geor | 
P. Clark, Canadian National Railwa} 
and A. Hatton, Canadian Pacific Ra| 
road, explained to the American autho 
ties that the embargoes, priorities 4| 
other restrictions which had been plat| 
on the movement of freight and 1) 
handling of cars on American roads, | 
the result of the shopmen’s strike, b 
worked to prevent a return to the Cat | 
dian roads of thousands of Canadi| 
cars. The Canadian roads now are fi) 
ing their heaviest freight season app) 
ciably short of cars, and unless th 
rolling stock, now in the United Stat| 
is released from the American railw| 
jam, the movement of grain from | 
Northwest and the movement of we 
pulp and print paper into the Umi) 
States would suffer materially. | 

L. M. Bett, of American Railway 1} 
sociation, with whom the Canadians ¢) 
cussed the situation at length, expres), 
the opinion that substantial relief co 
be given in a short time. | 


Stuart Leaves Daily Mail 


Sir Campbell Stuart, managing direct 
of the London Times, has resigned fil 
the management of the Daily Mail } 
will devote all his efforts to the Tin) 
He was the only director whom the 0 
newspapers had in common. 


Polachek Again With Hearst 


Victor Polachek is again a member} 
the Hearst organization. About a mo 
ago he retired from the paper busif! 
He is now in general charge of proj 
tion for the Sunday edition of the 
cago Heraid and Examiner. 


Fo. 
TOE Se Ra te 


Gov. Patterson in Journalism | 


Malcolm R. Patterson, former govell 
of Tennessee, has joined the staff of Ie 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and wil 
political editorials and special article}! 
state and national character. 
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NEWSPAPER ADS ARE THE BATTLEFIELD 
| IN SEVERAL MARKET FIGHTS 


lational Advertisers Present Their Own Case and Rebut the 
Claims of Competitors in Campaigns Now Waging in 
Soap, Toilet Articles and Canned Food Fields 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


EprrortaL Note—This is the tenth of a series of articles by Mr. Franklin on important 
hases of creating sales through newspaper advertising, based on studies of methods and results 


‘ current successful local sectional and national users of newspaper advertising. 


Readers of 


pitos & FPURLISHER who know the facts behind noteworthy efforts are invited to send them to 


"ry, Franklin, care of Eptror & Pus LisHER. 


'ticle of the series will appear in an early issue. 


\ GROCER in a small city put up a 
| sign in his window, “There are 
) street-dust, grime and germs on our 
‘uit. We protect it by keeping it be- 
nd glass.” 

|The owner of a fruit stand, a near-by 
jmpetitor, retorting with indignation, 


Underwoods 
“Simplitry” 


Codfish Cakes 


| Sunday Breakfast 
in Three Easy Steps 


| ERVE Underwood’s Cod Fish Cakes for Sunday 
|  \) breakfast..The delicious sizzling, golden brown 
| cakes will be a welcome treat to all. Quick and easy te 
| prepare—-three simple steps—that’s why we call them 
| “Simplifry.” Order a supply from your grocer today. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MAS3. 


> 


ee ean of \ 

nderwood’s ‘, 
“Simplifry"Cod  /\\ 

l Fish Cakes, ee 


Form into cakes and 
“Simplifry” in very ff 
bot fat. “ 


See 
The meal is reacty to serve. And 
What srmeell Piping bot, eniden 


Coy used by William Underwood Company 
in race for a market. 


fsted this sign: “Where does fruit 
®w? Outdoors!” 
pgenniature advertising “war” fol- 


Chere are now several interesting ad- 
vusing “wars” in progress, in which 
nional advertisers are figuring and in 
Wich copy is being used most ingen- 
sly to meet claims of competitors. 
“ying it with newspaper space” takes 

Place of bows and arrows, bullets 
ail hatchets of the skirmishes in which 
ir ancestors engaged. 

nm fact, many men who in the olden 
I's would have found their “thrills” 
4 adventure in the forests now have 
ilar ones in modern business. Selling 
ids in person or through advertising 
“ures a fighting spirit and brings with 
tituations which are analogous to those 
Nhe times when the battling was done 
hsically. 

Vhat is the modern manufacturer 
1g to do when he is attacked by claims 
competitors which divert trade from 
“own brand? Usually, the process is 
Onswer these claims directly, do so in- 
i ctly or simply continue forcefully re- 
tating the selling points of his own 
Nichandise, as he always has. It is a 
scate problem, requiring discrimina- 
ic, 
here are times when it is unwise for 
manufacturer to deign to bother with 
Gonding to counter claims. By ignor- 
lhe establishes the fact that he re- 
als them as trivial. On the other 
al, persistent failure to meet points 
aed by competitors in some cases would 
Prar to the public and the trade to be 


Suggestions and comments are invited. 


The next 
Look for it. 


due to the fact that the claims cannot be 
countered. 

Advertising, after all, is argumentation 
and debate, with persuasion and convic- 
tion harnessed to make people think in 
a definite way. Rebuttal has an im- 
portant place in argumentation. Why 
should it not be used, when the occasion 
demands it, in a high grade way by the 
manufacturer? It is an unwritten rule, 
however, that competitors can never be 
concretely mentioned by name. 

Good sportsmanship and fair play 
characterize the use of rebuttal in the 
advertising “wars” now merrily going 
on. 

The most notable recent contribution 
to “advertising war” literature comes 


heart of the question. It does not men- 
tion competitors, yet it makes its posi- 
tion unmistakable. 

The most striking piece of copy has 
this heading: “Pink? Purple? Green? 
Yellow? White? What color should a 
soap haver” In that category is included 
the product of almost every competitor 
and its own. 

Then comes this copy: 

“Many women believe that color is an 
indication of certain inherent qualities in 
soap which add to the soap’s value in 
cleaning, and even, perhaps, in medicat- 
ing the skin. 

“No! 

“Color in soap may be entirely arti- 
ficial and may be misleading if the pur- 
chaser attaches to it any other than a 
decorative significance. Dr. Pusey, one 
of the highest authorities on the care of 
the skin, says, ‘The natural color of the 
best quality of toilet soap is a creamy 
white.’ And another well known writer 
on health says that it is always best to 
avoid, or at least be wary of, any soaps 
which are dark colored or heavily per- 
fumed. 

“Ivory Soap has nothing to conceal. 
Therefore, because it is made of pure in- 
gredients of the very highest quality, it 
is creamy white and delicately fragrant. 
Furthermore, Ivory Soap is offered for 
the single purpose of cleansing safely— 
and safe cleansing is the only good pur- 


Dissolve in 
boiling water 


Use enough to vet 


Big lasting suds is one secret of Rinso’s 
amazing power to dissolve dirt. If you don’t 
get lasting suds you haye not used enough 
Rinso. 

After soaking, only the most soiled clothes 
need a light rubbing with dry Rinso. 

Your clothes don’t need boiling if you use 
Rinso. But if you like to boil your white 
cottons, use enough Rinso solution to get 
the suds you like. 


a big las ing’ suds 


Just soaking in Rinso loosens 
all the dirt 


Beis a 


Soak an hour 
OY MOTE gnigh 


(Colored clothes only half an hour) 


If you use a washing machine, follow the 
advice of the leading washing machine 
manufacturers and use Rinso in it. 


At every step of the family wash Rinso takes the 
place of bar soap. 


Rinso is made by the largest soap makers in the 
world to do the family wash as easily and safely as 
Lux does fine things. It comes in the regular size 
and the big mew package. Get Rinso today at 
grocery and department stores everywhere. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


A striking example of advertising argument causing wide comment, used by Rinso Soap in full 


page space. 
from that advertising veteran, Ivory pose for which any soap can or should 
Soap. For years Ivory Soap, with its be used. 


slogan, “It floats,” has been the subject 
of large-scale campaigning along what 
might be called sound, rather than dra- 
matic lines. The Procter & Gamble 
Company has kept at it in season and 
out, with resulting large scale sales. 

The increase in the number of com- 
plexion treatments and soaps being of- 
fered without doubt has caused many 
women buyers to judge the value of such 
preparations by their colorings or per- 
fumes. This, the Procter & Gamble 
‘Company feels, is all wrong. It declares 
that a clean skin, safely made so by a 
white soap, is what is needed for health- 
ful complexions. 

Full page rotogravure advertising of 
an unusual nature is being used. The 
copy is unusually frank in getting at the 


“Safe cleansing is recognized, also, as 
the very finest and most direct aid to the 
beauty of the complexion, Ivory Soap 
cleanses safely because it is pure, mild 
and gentle. In its 43 years of honorable 
history, it has befriended the skin of 
millions of women and is found today in 
probably more homes, rich and poor 
alike, than any other soap made.” 

Above the main copy, at the left of the 
page, it is said: 

“Lecturing to the mothers of the youn- 
ger generation, Dr. Verity says that 
for their daughters’ determination to try 
mothers themselves are partly to blame 
every new complexion ‘method’ and com- 
plexion ‘preparation.’ 

“You yourselves must remember, he 
says, ‘that a beautiful complexion is first 


and foremost a matter of cleanliness, 
Water and mild, pure soap are your best 
‘preparations.’ A soap should be bouglit 
not to cure ‘skin troubles,’ or to perform 
miracles, but to clean—clean gently. If 
it does this, it does the very best that 
soap can do for the complexion. Tell 
your daughters that!’ 

“In public, Dr, Verity carefully avoids 
naming soaps, but mothers who ask pri- 
vately for his recommendation will prob- 
ably hear him say, ‘Ivory.’ ” 

Whimsical illustrations which have an 
English novel flavor are used through 
the series, In each advertisement, some 
selling is done for Ivory Soap Flakes, 

Another piece of copy is headed, “Tow: 
to care for the skin? Let this well- 
known physician answer,” another “How 
a healthy skin may be made sick,” stil: 
another’, “What soap can do to promote- 
beauty,” etc. 

As in argumentation, authorities are: 
cited in this advertising rebuttal, Thus: 
far, competitors have simply continueté 
with their regular advertising without 
special reference to this barrage. 

It should be mentioned that Eprror & 
PUBLISHER’S position in this, as in alt 
advertising “wars,” is neutral. It in no 
case of this sort desires to comment on 
the merit of the argument on either side, 

Another interesting situation has riser 
through a smaller “war” in the canned 
goods line. Some years ago the Gorton. 
Pew Fisheries at Gloucester, Mass, 
called in an advertising agency to make 
an investigation for it. This agency, 
after a careful analysis, recommended 
that the company place on the market-a 
trade-marked ready-to-fry codfish cake, 
This was done in a number of localitirs 
through newspaper advertising, and con- 
siderable sales were rolled up as the work 
was carried on. After a time, however, 
other complications temporarily placed 
the Gorton-Pew Company in financial 
difficulties and precluded more advertis- 
ing of the codfish cakes. The momentum 
of the previous advertising “carried ori” 
for some time, however. 

It came about that the William Under- 
wood Company, always a large adver- 
tiser of Underwood’s Deviled Ham, about 
this time placed on the market Under- 
wood’s “Simplifry” Codfish Cakes. Its 
copy showed the three simple steps, one 
of buying a can of the product, another 


Vas 


(cOLGaTE'S) 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


I know that I could scrape 


my teeth clean with a sqap~. 
less, gritty tooth paste, bue 
I know that washing is safer 
than scouring. 


I know that Corcare’s is 
made from non-gritty chalk 
yend pure soap, which will 
loosen and wash away injur- 
fous substances in my mouth. 


Plain speaking adopted by Colgate to meet 
counter claims. 


in frying in hot fat, and the third in 
serving. It apparently was out in dead 
earnest to go after the market. 

Since then, the Gorton-Pew Fisheties 
Company has resumed the pushing of its 
ready-to-fry fish cakes and, consequently, 
what might be termed an advertising 
“war” is taking place, the significafit 
thing being that both firms show théir 
recognition of the need of newspaper ad- 
vertising for winning and holding a mar- 
ket. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NO RULING MADE ON “BOGUS” SETTING 
BY I. T. U. CONVENTION 


Lynch Withdrew Appeal from Decision of McParland—Union 
Will Aid Formation of Labor Party— 
Atlanta Next Rendezvous 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


TLANTIC CITY, Sept. 18.—Poli- 

tics, applied both in the sense of 
internal disputes over the administra- 
tion of the organization and extending 
even to the administration of the 
country, was the outstanding feature of 
the convention of the International Ty- 
pographical Union held at the Hotel 
Ambassador here last week. 

The convention saw not only a battle 
royal between Conservative and Progres- 
sive within the ranks of the union with 
victory perching on the standards of the 
former, but also for the first time in 
its history saw the International Typo- 
graphical Union enter the national po- 
litical arena, ‘The delegates heeding the 
call of other labor organizations voted 
solidly to have their craft represented 
at the council to be held in Chicago in 
January from which it is expected that 
the National Labor Party will issue. It 
is the first time in the history of the 
union that politics of this nature has 
gained a foothold. 

What was forecast as to be the biggest 
battle of the convention did not ma- 
terialize. This was the appeal of the 
Syracuse Typographical Union No. 55 
from the decision of the Executive Coun- 
cil over the arbitrability of foreign ad- 
vertising, a bone of contention for many 
years between publisher and union. 
Armed with briefs and believed to have 
the support of the conservative majority, 
James M. Lynch, a former president of 
the International Union came to Atlantic 
City to fight out the matter on the floor 
of the convention. The date for the 
hearing was set for Friday, the last day 
of the convention. 

At the opening of the session Friday 
morning Lynch withdrew the appeal with 
the statement that he had just received 
word from Syracuse that “the publishers 
had capitulated” and that the differences 
were at an end. He stated that there 
were small matters to be threshed out, 
but predicted this would be done in short 
order. 

No action as applied to changes in re- 
lation between the I. T. U. and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation was taken nor was any even con- 
sidered. The convention, however, voted 
to continue the battle for the 44-hour 
week in commercial shops. 

In a supplemental report to the con- 
vention, the Executive Council. took up 
the question of arbitration at consider- 
able length. This report referred to the 
conference between the I. T. U. and A. 
N. P. A. representatives at Chicago on 
August 16 to discuss negotiations of a 
new arbitration agreement to replace the 
one which expired last April. 

“No progress was made,” says the re- 
port. “Publishers were insistent upon 
agreement by the International Typo- 
graphical Union that all its laws be sub- 
ject to arbitration without restriction €x- 
cept those laws relating to the employ- 
ment of union men and the eight-hour 
day, alleging their inability to vary the 
instructions given by the convention of 
their association.” 

“The law to which they (the pub- 
lishers) have particular objection is the 
reset law,” continues the report after re- 
citing the instructions given the A. N. 
Pp. A. representatives by their conven- 
tion. “They were willing, however, to 
accept a priority law providing for a 
probationary period of 60 days during 
which .all substitutes would be on an 
equality. They were also insistent that 
charges against foremen because of con- 
tract violations should be taken up not 
as against the individual but as against 
the publisher involved. Other changes 
of a minor nature were desired by them. 

“Considerable debate took place as to 
the possibility of harmonizing the views 
of the contending parties regarding the 


reset law, but no conclusion was reached, 
The conference adjourned without set- 
ting a date for a future meeting.” 

The report likewise gives the following 
deductions made from newspaper arbi- 
tration scheule, International Arbitra- 
tion Agreement. 


Forty-one unions parties to the International 
Arbitration Agreement hold contracts which 
provide for the arbitration of a new contract 
as well as all arbitrable differences, also agree 
to a continuation of International Arbitration 
Agreement procedure in the event new agree- 
ment is not made. 

Twenty unions, parties to the International 
Arbitration Agreement hold contracts providing 
for the arbitration of the same points as above, 
but make no provision for the continuation of 
arbitration after the expiration of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Agreement on April 30, 1922. 

Seventeen unions parties to the International 
Arbitration Agreement have contracts providing 
for the arbitration of differences arising under 
the contract only, and provide for a continua- 
tion of the International Arbitration Agreement 
procedure in the event a new agreement is not 
made. 

Seventy-five unions parties to the International 
Arbitration Agreement have provisions for the 
arbitration of differences arising under the con- 
tract only, but make no provision for the con- 
tinuance of arbitration after the expiration of 
the International Arbitration Agreement. 

Thirty-one unions who held International 
Arbitration Agreements with publishers, make 
no further provision for arbitration in wage 
contracts, 

One hundred and eighty-four unions, there- 
fore, were parties to the International Arbitra- 
tion Agreement. (In addition to this 17 unions 
having provision for local arbitration only, 
specify that arbitration shall be in accordance 
with the International Arbitration Agreement, 
making this form of arbitration agreeable to 
201, unions.) 

Fifty-eight unions indicate a desire in their 
contracts for a continuation of the International 
Arbitration Agreement after its expiration April 
30, 1922, by indicating a willingness to sign 
a new arbitration agreement if made. 


In nine jurisdictions but one or two news- 
papers held the International Arbitraticn Agree- 
ment, but all other papers in such jurisdictions 
having contracts have provisions for Interna- 
tional Arbitration Agreement procedure, in most 
instances holding joint ccntracts with the firm 
or firms parties to the International Arbitration 
Agreement. 


LOCAL ARBITRATION 


Eighteen unions have contracts providing for 
arbitration of all arbitrable differences, includ- 
ing a new contract. 

Three hundred and twenty unions have con- 
tracts whose provisions require the arbitration 
of differences arising under the contract only, 
making 

Three hundred and thirty-eight unions having 
provisions for local arbitration. Of. these 

Two hundred and twenty-five unions con- 
tented. themselves with just the provisions for 
arbitration contained in the International form 
contract. 

Five hundred and twenty-two unions have 
provisions of scme kind in contracts for ar- 
bitration, 

Fight unions have contracts providing for 


“the settling of disputes by referring same to 


the Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union. 

Seventy-nine unions are bound by the provi- 
sions of their contracts to arbitration of new 
contracts in the event of failure to agree through 
conciliation. 

Ninety-five unions 


arbitration at all. 


have no provisions for 


Regolutions calling for the establish- 
ment of an I. T. U. school for machine 
operators failed of passage on the final 
day of the convention, as did a resolu- 
tion establishing Indianapolis the perma- 
nent convention city, Atlanta defeating 
Chicago for the next gathering place. 


New St. Louis Stereotype Contract 


Slight increase in wages for stereo- 
typers is provided in a new contract with 
the St. Louis newspaper publishers, 
which runs for two years from August 
24, with provision of opening the wage 
agreement on 30 days’ notice at the end 
of any year of the contract. The present 
scale for journeymen is $42 per week, 
day and night, and for apprentices $2.62 
to $3.22 per day or night. Hours are 48 
per week, day work, and 42 per week, 
night work. Under the previous con- 
tract, which expired March 19, 1921, the 
scale for journeymen was $41.30 per 
week, day and night, and for appren- 
tices, $15.42 tos$18.96 per week, day or 


BRITISH UNION LAYS TAXES ON PRINTERS 
WHO FLOUTED STRIKE ORDER 


RITISH union .compositors have 

finally accepted the wage reduction 
awarded. last July, by the Industrial 
Court, the Typographical Association 
vote on the referendum being 14,983 to 
5,483. The men returned to work before 
the results of the vote were known and 
they also voted to levy a tax of four 
shillings in the pound against members 
who remained at work during the strike 
period, July 29 to August 19. “The tax 
applies not only to those who did not 
walk out but to those who returned to 
work at the reduced wage before August 
17. It is intimated that failure to pay 


HAND COMPOSITORS 
Grade 1 


Night News 
Evening News 
Job and Weekly News 


MACHINE OPERATORS 
Linotype, night 105 
Linotype, day 
Monotype, night ......--.++++-- 
Monotype, day 


*MACHINE MINDERS 
Class 84 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


101 0 


This schedule is subject to further 
reductions, one of 3 shillings and one 
of 3 shillings sixpence during the next 
six months. 

London book and job wages were be- 
ing considered this week as Epitor & 


*Pressmen who are included in Typographi- 
cal. Association outside of London. 


Grade 2 


98 0 


the levy will lay members open _to in- 
eligibility for benefits and to a fine. 

The union agreed with the employing 
printers not to expel members who did 
not heed the strike order, but claim 
that this agreement does not hamper it 
from otherwise punishing printers who 
disregarded the orders of executive 
council. 

The present scale, after the first two 
cuts of 3 shillings a week each ordered 
by the Industrial Court have been de- 
ducted, is as follows for English and 
Weelsh cities (except London) and for 
Belfast, Ireland: 


Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 
s S$, 


d d s s 


6 
6 
0 


95 0 92 0 


PuBLISHER went to press. The union 
meeting had before it a proposition of 
the London Master Printers’ Association 
that wages be reduced for all members 
‘of the union. The union has until five 
weeks, from August 29 to ballot. its 
members and reply to the employers’ 
terms. : 


night. Day hours were the same, bu 
night work was formerly 43 hours. 


MONTREAL STRIKE AVERTED 


Herald Non-Union, Star Arbitrating 
Gazette Wins All Points 1 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Montreat, P. Q., Sept. 18.—The 
uation between the local newspap 
and typographical union No. 176, 
prising the English-speaking printers, | 
been clarified on the following basis 

The Herald has broken all relation) 
with the typographical union and is 
running a non-union shop. 
~The Gazette has won all its points 
dispute with the union, including 
that permits employment of a non- 
foreman and the interchange of 1 
between the newspaper and job ¢ 
posing rooms. The latter has be 
open shop since the 44-hour week sti 
started last year. 

The Star will arbitrate the pro 
presented by the union, as after a 
period of refusal the union agreed 
arbitrate all differences which cann 
settled by conciliation. | 

The scale is $38 for a week of) 
hours and for night work $42 for 4) 
hours. The Star is paying $38- for | 
44-hour week, day scale. The thr 
French daily papers have signed a twi| 
year contract with the union at $38 fi 
a 48-hour week. This is an increase || 
$2 a week over the previous scale, b| 
really only $1 as the French pape} 
have been paying $37. | 


Raise for Louisville Pressmen 
A three-year agreement, dated Se) 
tember 4, 1921, has been concluded b/ 
tween Louisville publishers and the) 
pressmen, with a provision for openil 
the scale on 30 days’ notice prior 
September 4, 1923. It provides. the £¢| 
lowing” scale for both day and nig 
work: Foremen, $46 per week; ass}| 
tarit foremen, $43 per week; pressme 
in-charge, $40 per week; journeyme 
$37 ; flyboys, $18 to $24 per week. For 
eight hours, day, and 43° hours, nig} 
constitute a week’s work. The previo/ 
contract, which ran from September } 
1920, to September 4, 1921, provided tht) 
rates: Foremen, $42; assistant foremt!) 
$39; pressmen-in-charge, $36; journt} 
men, $33. Publishers were payin 
bonus of $3.69 a week above this scale 
journeymen, and it is understood th 
similar bonuses were paid to the othe| 


Herman Is Cincinnati Arbitrator 


Cincinnati newspaper publishers 4) 
the typographical union have agi} 
upon Garry Herrman, owner of the 
cinnati baseball club, as arbitrator | 
their wage dispute. Journeymen pfi| 
ers, who received $45 a week fort) 
work in 1919-1920 and have been @) 
ting $51.75 for the last two years, | 
demand $60 a week, which,. if grant) 
would make their scale the highest | 
the United States.. The publishers | 
offering $48. The present night s¢/ 
for journeymen is $48.30, the union.) 
mands $57 and the publishers are oft 
ing $45, which is $3 a week more | 
the ‘scale under the 1919-1920 contt| 


—~ \ 


7 | 
Edmonton Pressmen’s Pay‘ Cut | 


A new contract between newsp2! 
publishers and their pressmen in — 
monton, Alta., provides .a scal 
$44,625. per week night work | 
$41.625 for day work from August | 
1922, to November 27, 1922, and $4 
per week night work and $40.50 a wi 
day work from November 27, 1922 
Mav 27, 1923. This is a reduction) 
$3 375 per week for the first period | 
a further cut of $1.125 for the sect 
period. 


i 


= 0 


- Greenville Press Scale Changedl 


Greenville (S. C.) tewspapers } 
their pressmen have agreed for one} 
from September 2 on a new wage S¢ 
Pressmen_ will receive $49 per — 
night work and $45 for day work. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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| THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


Nwspaper men and women from every part 
British Columbia recently gathered in Vic- 
ta to dedicate a memorial tablet in the 
P liament Buildings to commemorate their 
“eagues who fell in the war. Among those 
W) attended were. Front row—(left to right) 
h Savage, Vic Andrew, D. J. McTaggert, 
PW. Luce, J. E. Norcross, H. P. Hodges, 
Si ney Scott, president of the B. C. Institute 
of Journalists; William Henderson, E. H. 
Lin Johnston, R. M. Eassie. Second row— 
FJ. Burd, E. B. Mahon, J. Francis Bursill, 
3. Fitzmaurice, Alex Eaton. Third row—J. 
‘ton, Robert Dunn, A. R. Dingman, Frank 
.furner, Bruce Kenvin, Mrs. Hodges, R. T. 
Pieman. Fourth row—B. C. Nicholas, Robert 
Din, Jr., T. Harry Wilson, Charles L. Shaw, 
‘yton F. Pullen, W. Bruce Hutchinson, Ken- 
12 C. Drury, Harold B. McDonald. ° Fifth 
t—John Williamson, T. J. MacNamara, J. 
B. MacDougall, P. C. Rawling, Frank Hop- 
"id, John Hickey. 


SS 


~ 


“Ah, there was a ship,” said E. W. Scripps (center, upper left), of West Chester, Butler 
County, Ohio, whose newspapers dot the United States as he turned to W. H. Gauntlet, 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, while waiting for the launch- 
ing of his new yacht Ohio at Newport News last Saturday. Robert W. Scripps, editorial 


director of the Scripps-McRae Newspapers is paying apt attention. The Ohio (below) Theodore Roosevelt once made a very telling 
in point of displacement and tonnage will be the largest American built Diesel yacht. remark about the size of American families. 
Her length over all is 172 feet, her beam is 26 feet, her draft 11 feet and 6 inches and she Friend W. Richardson, owner of the San Ber- 
will have a cruising radius of 9,500 miles. Daniel H. Cox, of Cox & Stevens, was the nardino Daily Times-Leader and Berkeley Ga- 
designer. Miss Isabel Ferguson (insert), daughter of the president of the builders, broke zette, heeded. Look. He also: worked steady 
“the bottle’ over her bow. for the success of the California Press Asso- - 


ciation, which he has headed for more than 
20 years. Result: He is the outstanding candi- 
date for governor of his home state. 


It was a long, long time ago but what’s the use of having a memory if we don’t want 
to use it. Meet Fred Lockley (left), assistant publisher of the Oregon Journal and well 
known column conductor, who put in a great part of his time in the early nineties of 


the last century toting mail around Salem. Even then he shouldered a heavy load, 
we'll say. 


“This Freedom’? has not made much progress in the thought of La Crosse (Wis.) to date. 
We present Cora Marie Bangsberg (right), telegraph editor of the Tribune & Leader- 
Press. She qualified by holding down most of the other jobs on the paper. 
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POMP MARKS ENTRY OF THE JOURNALIST 


ASSIGNED 


TO CHINA 


Foreign Newspaper Men Must Follow the Established Rules of 
Diplomacy to Be Received—Picking News from Idle 
Talk and Propaganda Hardest Job. 


By JOHN R 


. MORRIS 


[Far East Editor of Epiror & PuBLisHER] 


TOKYO, August 27.—‘Chinese war 

lords will have their little jokes, 
and Chinese wars for the most part may 
he classified as such. I believe, however, 
€hat the last civil war, in which Wu 
Pei-fuu wrested the supreme military 
ower of the republic from Chang Tso- 
lin, the Manchurian super-tuchun, was 
ame of the most important events and 
one of the biggest stories for American 
mewspapers that has broken in China 
sitce the Boxer uprising.” 

This is the front-page valuation placed 
upon the recent encounter under Peking’s 
walls by Duke N. Parry, Peking cor- 
cespondent for the Public Ledger Far 
Fast News Service, who covered the war 
and important events leading to its out- 
freak and who is credited with being 
very close to Wu Pei-fu, the victorious 
commander of the Chili troops. Mr. 
Parry is now in Tokyo on his way to the 
United States for a vacation. He has 
heen in China since the first of the year, 
fut formerly was in Tokyo on the staff 
of The Japan Advertisers and as repre- 
sentative here for the International News 
Service. It was while representing Inter- 
national in the Japanese capital last No- 
vember 4, that he scooped the rest of the 
outside world by a good time margin on 
the assassination of Premier Hara. 

“American news services and news- 
papers recognize today more than ever 
before the importance of Far Eastern 
news,” Mr. Parry said. It has been only’ 
within the present year that the last of 
the nationally distributed American news 
services opened a bureau in Peking, but 
when the civil war began not only were 
these services all represented but many of 
the leading American newspapers had 
correspondents on the ground. Such a 
full representation of the American press 
was. never known there before.” 

The life and work of a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Peking are not duplicated 
antywhere else in the world. Formality, 
which demands strict adherence to a 
fixed set of unwritten rules, is the first es- 
seritial to successful reporting and news- 
paper men elsewhere may consider that 
if is carried to extremes in the Celestial 
City. The first-day duties of a newly- 
arrived correspondent require between 
€wo and three hundred visiting cards and 
the assistance of a fleet-footed rikisha- 
fay, for all officialdom must be informed 
of the new scribe’s advent according to 
the rules. At the Foreign Office cards 
must be left for everyone from the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs down to the six- 
geenth secretary, and at each of the for- 
eign legations, for instance, paste-boards 
must be deposited in the proper recep- 
tacles designated to receive them for 
from fifteen to twenty officials. Promptly 
the next day, all the officials thus notified 
send messengers carrying their own cards 
f@ the correspondent. Thus he may know 
¢hat Peking has heard nothing before his 
arrival that will influence them against 
tipping him off on the next war. 

Regular hours, from 11 to 12 each 
morning and from 2 until 3 in the after- 
soon, are set aside by Peking officials for 
the reception of newspaper men. Except 
during these periods it is practically im- 

sible for a foreign correspondent to 
do. any work outside his own office. 

Peking, it is well known, is the perfect 
haven for the most accomplished gossips 
im the world. In the spacious lobby of 
the Grand Hotel de Pekin, at the Peking 
Club and at social functions here and 
there, the most detailed information re- 
garding government policies or the future 
movement of this or that intriguing gen- 
eral is to be heard “from the most reliable 
sources.” Foreign civilian residents of 

tfie capital are interested in the internal 
politics of the country to a remarkable 
degree, and all of them have what they 


consider the very last word in the way 
of confidential information. 

Almost without exception, the hotel and 
dinner-party gossip is the fruit of a fer- 
tile imagination. And the vernacular 
newspapers of the city, Mr. Parry says, 
are quite as unreliable sources of daily 
information as the willing conversation- 
alists with the “latest dope.” All of the 


Duke N. Parry 


Chinese newspapers there are subsidized 
by one faction or another, he says, and 
the same applies to most of the city’s five 
English-language dailies. It is an open 
secret that until recently many of the 
subsidized newspapers were paid reg- 
ular allowances by various departments 
of the government. When Tung Kang 
became Minister of Finance a few months 
ago he attempted to stop this practice, 
but the combination against him was so 
strong that he succeeded only in reforming 
himself out of office. 

Chinese government officials are ex- 
tremely courteous, Mr, Parry said. They 
receive a correspondent as if he were a 
visiting diplomat, and an interview often 
brings forth more ceremony than informa- 
tion. On the whole, however, the officials 
higher-up have a high opinion of the value 


assembled in the trade field. 


presses, newsprint, tonnage used, size 


by the chief electrician of the largest 


Printing. 
EDITOR & 


NEXT WEEK 
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MECHANICS OF JOURNALISM 


N° subject is of greater interest to wide-awake editors and publishers than 
the mechanical problems of newspaper-making. 
demands for information EDITOR & PUBLISHER will, beginning with its 
next issue, devote a large amount of space in the last number appearing each 
month to a discussion of mechanical progress. 

The first mechanical number appearing next Saturday will contain a 
wealth of mechanical information of a nature that has never before been 


ONCE A MONTH THEREAFTER 


of news and do what they can to assist 
the foreign newspaper man. 

Mr. Parry will return to the United 
States by way of the Suez and Europe, 
and after spending a short time in East- 
ern cities will go to his old home in Kan- 
sas City where he started newspaper work 
on the Kansas City Star. Frank H. 
Hedges, the Public Ledger’s correspond- 
ent at Peking until last January is now 
back at his post there after seven months 
spent in Japan. Mr. Hedges came here 
to cover the visit of the Prince of Wales 
in Japan and in July returned to China 
with the party of Annapolis graduates of 
1881, headed by Secretary of the Navy 
Denby. 


PICK TEN BASIC BOOKS 
ON ADVERTISING 


Prominent Men of This Field Prepare 
Their Own Lists for This Section 
of Hotel McAlpin Business 
Library 


The 10 basis books on advertising 
What are they? The Hotel McAlpin in 
gathering its business library requeste 
a number of prominent men in this field 
to compile a list from which the final 


selection for the hotel’s library might be 
made, So far replies have been received 
J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Ernest Elmo Cal- 
kins, Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York; 
Walter W. Hoops, the Hoops Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago; G. B. Hotchkiss, 
head of the Department of Advertising 
and Marketing, New York University ; 
and Robert Tinsman, president, the Fed- 


from Stanley Resor, the 


eral Advertising Agency, New York. 


Mr. Hotchkiss chose “Advertising, Its 
Tipper, 
Hotchkiss, Hollingsworth & Parsons, the 
Ronald Press; “Advertising as a Busi- 


Principles and Practice,’ by 


ness Force,” by Paul T. Cherington 


Doubleday Page & Co.; “Making Ad- 
vertisements and Making Them Pay,” by 


Roy S. Durstine, Charles 


by A. F. Osborn, Charles 


vertising,’ by 


vertising That Pays,’ by 


Blanchard, the McGraw-Hill Company. 
Mr. Tinsman’s choice was: 


5 Scribner’s of 
Sons; “The Advertising Handbook,” by 
S Roland Hall, the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany; “A Short Course in Advertising,” 
Scribner’s 
Sons; “Making Type Work’ or “Ef- 
fective Type-use for Advertising” both 
by Benjamin Sherbow, the Century Com- 
pany; “The Art Appeal in Display Ad- 
Frank Alvah Parsons, 
Harper & Brothers; “The Business of 
Advertising,” by Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
D. Appleton & Co.; “Typography of Ad- 
Gilbert P. 
Farrar, D. Appleton & Co.; and “Es- 
sentials of Advertising,” by Frank Leroy 


“A d- 
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by Roy Durstine; “The New Business,” 
by Harry Tipper; “The Typography of 
Advertisements,’ by Gilbert Farrar;) 
“The Advertiser’s Hand Book,” by Me 


I" 


land Hall: “The Psychology of Ad- 
vertising” by Walter Dill Scott; “Ad. 
vertising—Selling the Consumer,” by} 
John Lee Mahin; “The Advertising| 
Man,” by Ernest Elmo Calkins; “Living| 
the Creative Life,’ by Joseph Appell) 
and “Selling Forces,” the Curtis Pub-| 
lishing Company. } 
In making his choice Mr. Cala | 

| 

! 


selected the following books: “Advertis: 
ing and Selling,” by H. L. Hollingsworth 
D. Appleton & Co.; “Advertising as 4 
Business Force,” by P. T. Cherington) 
Doubleday Page & Co.; “The Advertis) 
ing Hand Book,” by S. Roland Hall’ 
the McGraw-Hill Company; “Imagina’ 
tion in Business,” by L. F. Deland’ 
Harper & Brothers; “Making Advertise| 
ments and Making Them Pay,” by Ro) 
S. Durstine, Charles Scribner’s Sons; “/| 
Short Course in Advertising,” by Ay | 
Osborn, Charles Scribner’s Sons; “Th 
Theory of Advertising,” by Walter Di 
Scott, Small Maynard & Co. (1913 edi 
tion); “Human Nature in Se 
Goods,” by J. H. Collins, Henry Altemu 


Company; “Selling Forces,” by Richar 
J. Walsh, the Curtis Publishing .Com 
pany; “Making Type Work,” by Benja 
min Sherbow, the Century Company. 

Mr. Hoops’ selection was: “The A 
vertising Hand Book,” by S. Rolan 
Hall; “The Art and Science of Ady 
tising,’ by Ernest Elmo Calkins; “] 
keting Problems,’ by M. T. Copelan 
and “Trade Marks,” by Glen Buck.” 

Mr. Resor said: “It seems to me 
the position of advertising cannot | 
understood at all unless one realizes ho}} 
recent our present industrial era is at 
the conditions that preceded it. In “Th| 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism’ Hobsc 
outlines the widespread changes whit| 
we have gone through and are still goit| 
through as clearly, I believe, as has bet! 
done anywhere. | 


questioned as an authority on histo 
today, but in his ‘Outline to the Histo) 
Civilization’ he certainly mak) 
definite contributions to lay thought ¢o) 
cerning the uniformity of human de| 
sions, e 

“The problem of the housewife, who} 
purchasing agent, or at least a big fact | 
in the purchase of everything for t} 
home, from food to doctors, toys, a | 
cars, is very brilliantly sketched in “T} 
Backward Art of Spending’ by Wesl! 
Mitchell. . } 

“T think that any library such as y 
refer to which did not include books | 
this kind would not get very far in 
real study of marketing and advertisin|| 


; “John Henry Buckle is, I understat | 


vertising as a Business Force,” by Paul The Norristown (Pa.) Heri 


Cherington ; 


To meet their many 


There will be a tabulation of United States and Canadian daily news- 
papers that will show column and page measurements; top, bottom, side and 
crotch margins; name, page capacity and production per hour of printing 


of paper rolls and many other valuable 


facts, totalling twenty columns per page. 

H. Frank Smith, widely known as an authority on typography, will have 
the first of a series of monthly articles on type dress. 

S. P. Weston, expert on mechanical arrangement, will contribute a 
special article on the new plant of the New York Tribune. 

There will also be articles dealing with newspaper electrical equipment 


newspapers in the country and another 


telling how they are training printers in the new Empire State School of 


Remember the Mechanical and Equipment Number of 


PUBLISHER 


“Making Advertisements,’ 


been incorporated as the Norristo 
Herald Printing and Publishing Co 
pany with a capital of $5,000. The 
corporators are Ralph B. Strassburg 
publisher of the Herald; Gilbert 
Jones, and William A, Ringler. Fred 
ick S. Fox, formerly managing editor | 
the Reading (Pa.) News Telegram 
now managing editor of the Herald, | 
P. McKinney & Son have been appoin | 
national advertising representatives | 
the Herald. | 


| 
| 
Norristown Herald Incorporates 
} 
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All-Church Press Increase Stock 


The All-Church Press, Dallas, 1 
publishers of the Dallas World, the F 
Worth Tribune, and the Houston Tim 
weekly religious papers, has voted to” 
crease its capital stock from $50,00 
$150,000. The additional capital 
employed in enlarging the news 
and in otherwise improving the qu 
the publications. j 


) 
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8 Page Roto Section for Single A’ 


The Houston Chronicle on Sep 
14 issued an eight-page rotogravure 
tion which was entirely given over’ 
the advertisement of Henke & © 
grocers, to celebrate their golde 
versary. 
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“HOME” IS THE KEYNOTE OF CAMPAIGN 
TO WIN AMERICANS TO U. S. SHIPS 


United States Lines Are Making Patriotism Their Basis of 
Big Advertising Appeal Overseas and Are 
Attracting Wide Attention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Sept. 10. 
NE of the most interesting and un- 
usual advertising campaigns ever 
seen in the British press is that now 
running in the name of the United States 
Lines. It is selling the United States 
Government ships to Americans in 
Europe as the means of returning home, 
and from all accounts is doing it remark- 
ably well. 


UNDER YOUR FLAG. 


Let an American ship take you home! 
- Write now and find out about the ad- 
‘yantages offered by the United States 
Government ships operated by the 
‘United States Lines. Learn about tlteir 
acéommodations ‘and service, their un- 
éx¢elled standaids of luxury, comfort, 
cleanliness—American standards! 
Travel on ships that are building 


America’s reputation on the seas. Con- 
ditions that insure ideal ocean travel 
prevail. 


SAILINGS. 
Southampton via Cherbourg 
President Harding ex Lone 
Star State nee HA xe 
George Washington,... .. Auk 8 
America... .. oe one = And. 1 
Londen via Cherbourg, to New York 
by New Oil Burners. 
President Garfleld ex Blue 
Hen Stato Sed a Bh 
President Monros ex Pan- 
‘headle State ... soe .. duly 2 
President. Adams ex Centen- 
nial State Seu thin . Aug, 6 
Write for sailing dates and diagrams. 
Also 64 page book; Guinetothe U.S.A.” 
75 Illustrations. Mailed free. 


UNITED STATES LINES | 


LONDON. PARIS. 
$.Cockspur St. S.W1. iL bis, Rus Scribe, 
Freight. 7 
Runciman (London) Ltd.. 
52, Leadenhall St., E.C. 


July 27 


July 23 


rea 


How U. S. 


a eter 


lines tell the “Home Ship” story 
to Americans abroad. 


} An American abroad is an American 
still. Indeed, one might go farther and 
say that an American outside his own 
country is more an American than ever 
he personally demonstrates at home—ani- 
mated by honest pride of his home town 
In Particular, his own sphere of. labor 
also, and his country in general, even 
though he will generously concede cer- 
tain advantages to the land in which he 
finds himself a visitor. And, knowing 
this, the United States Shipping Lines 
operating the U. S. Government ships, 
are capitalizing the sentiment in an ex- 
cellent advertising campaign aimed to 
mterest Americans abroad in their own 
National ships. ‘ 
_ the advertisements, which vary in size 
|fom two inches to five or more inches 
[rete column are arranged to appear in 
lish dailes alongside the columns de- 
voted to shipping news in order to catch 
the eyes of those Americans who con- 
Sult these features for information as to 
sailings and mails. That they are suc- 
cessful in this respect at least is obvious 
rom the fact that American visitors to 
London have called my attention to them 
i appreciative and prideful terms. 
The copy used is based on the idea that 
't) very American America is home and 
trges that on the ships of the United 
States Lines, under the American flag, 
fom the moment the returning American 
Stts foot on board, he is brought once 
agai into the American home atmos- 
— served according to the American 
|Stndards of service luxury, comfort and 
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cleanliness, served by Americans, enjoy 
the efficiency of the liners that are build- 
ing America’s reputation on the seas and 
so come home in a home afloat. 


One typical advertisement may be 
quoted as an example. With the head- 
line “Home! To America!” it ad- 


dreses American eyes with the question 
“Does America mean Home to you?” 
and proceeds: “Then find out about the 
splendid new ships of the great Ameri- 
can fleet. Send your name and address 
today for the booklet especially prepared 
by the United States Government for 
prospective travellers. Learn about the 
giant of fleet ships that will take you 
home amid American luxury, American 
cleanliness; where you will be served by 


if | 


of a modern hotel. 
found on any ship. 


LONDON 
3 Cockspur Street, W.L 
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THE SUNSHINE BELT 
TO THE ORIENT 


On American Ships 


Eleven days to Yokohama from San Francisco by the 
magnificent United States Government-owned ships 
of the Pacific Mail S.S. Co.—the most delightful 
of all routes, the world-famous “ Sunshine Belt.” 


Make an ideal world-tour—to New York via the United States 
Lines—to South America, if you wish, in record time, by the 
Munson Lines—or across America on fast luxurions trans-con- 
tinental trains to the Pacific, sailing by Pacific Mail S.S. Co.'s 
lines to Yokohama, Kobe, Hong Kong, Shanghai and Manila, 
Also direct service between San Francisco and Manila. 


The Pacific Mail ships ;provide all modern ship- 
board luxury and conveniences, large well-ventilated 
rooms, excellent cuisine, and the courteous attention 
Every accommodation and service 


For sailing dates, diagrams and other 
information about a trip to America, 
South America or the Orient, address 


UNITED STATES LINES | 


or leading Agents in various cities. : 
_ Freight: Runciman (London), Ltd., 62, Leadenhallst., H.C. 
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appearing during June, July and August, 
with the object of interesting returning 
Americans, reminding them that “it 
always seems good to be home” and em- 
phasizing the “home feeling’ on the 
United States Lines ships with congenial 
companions in American surroundings 
and American service. 

I am told that very great interest has 
been shown by Americans here in the ad- 
vertising and that many, without precon- 
ceived plans for their departure, have 
been persuaded by it to return by these 
ships, in some instances deferring their 
sailing dates in order to do so. 

As the season for returning draws 
nearer its end, the United States Lines 
are adapting their advertising to another 
phase of service, and are using larger 
spaces to develop their sailings to the Far 
East, suggesting the westward passage 
via New York, San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama through “the Sunshine belt” as 
against the all-Eastern route. In this 
series it is planned to secure passengers 
irrespective of nationality, so the “Ameri- 
can home” idea is not necessary or suit- 
able, but the pride of nationality still 
finds expression in the display line “On 
American Ships.” 

Following as this series does upon the 
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American Ship Advertising in British Newspapers to Open U. S. Route to Far East 


Americans and enjoy an American atmos- 
phere of Home that you will welcome 
anew after your travel in a foreign land.” 
This is followed by a list of sailings for 
the ensuing three weeks and the offer of 
a 64-page book “Guide to the U. S. A.” 
mailed free. The latter, of course, has 
an interest for intending visitors other 
than Americans, and in this way the ad- 
vertising serves to obtain the attention 
of those to whom the American home 
note may not have a national appeal. 
The advertising on these lines has been 


campaign to interest Americans abroad in 
their own shipping lines, the advertising 
has a special significance as showing 
that the U. S. Government-owned ships 
are being given a publicity abroad that 
should go far to secure for them an in- 
ternational reputation such as has been 
enjoyed by the lines of other nations in 
the past. 

The advertising has, indeed, aroused 
considerable comment from both adver- 
tising men and the magnates of shipping 
circles in Europe. 
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COMMUNICATIONS TOP 
HONOLULU AGENDA 


Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference in 
October Will Co-operate with 


Press to Increase Trans- 


Pacific News Dispatches 


By JoHN R. Morris 


Far Eastern Editor, Eniror & Pus LtsHER 


Toxyo, August 30—Alexander Hume 
Ford, chairman of the Pan-Pacific Union 
which fostered the organization of the 
Pan-Pacific Press 
Conference dur- 
ing the Press 
Congress sessions 
in Honolulu last 
fall, is now mak- 
ing a whirlwind 
tour of the Far 
Eastern countries 
completing prep- 
arations for the 
opening of a 
fam St--) ebacitic 
Commercial Con- 
ference in Hono- 
lulu late in Oc- 
tober. The com- 
mercial confer- 
ence, according to Mr Ford, will take 
up the all-important question of cable 
and wireless communication which drew 
concentrated attention at the newspaper 
men’s meeting. 

“The subject of communications is 
close to the top on the agenda of the 
coming conference,’ Mr. Ford told Ept- 
tor & PuBLIsSHER’s Tokyo representative, 
“and this includes not only communica- 
tion for commercial purposes but for the 
transmission of news messages as well. 

“Tt is an unalterable fact,’ he said, 
“that commercial interests the world 
over are vitally affected by the means 
and the speed by which news is ex- 
changed between nations. Without con- 
sideration for the desirability of inter- 
national market quotations and current 
information on world trade conditions, 
the easy interchange of general news is 
beneficial to the business interests of all 
nations. For this reason, the leaders in 
the commercial circles of the Pacific who 
will meet within a few months at Hono- 
lulu will attempt to co-operate actively 
with the newspapers who are seeking to 
faci for trans-Pacific news 


Forp 
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increase facilities 
communication.” 

In Tokyo Mr. Ford conferred with 
prominent business men, financiers and 
newspaper publishers on. subjects re- 
lating to the Pan-Pacific meeting and 
existing conditions under which  tele- 
graphic communication between Japan 


and the rest of the world is conducted. 
Yesterday he attended a luncheon given 
in his honor by Prince Tokugawa, who 
is president of the Pan-Pacific Associa- 
tion of Japan, the organization in this 
country which works in collaboration 
with the Pan-Pacific Union. Some of 
the most influential figures in Japan’s 
business and official circles were present 
there and at a business meeting which 
followed the luncheon it was indicated 
that a fair-sized delegation of represen- 
tative Japanese business men would be 
present at Honolulu in October. 

The policies which will be considered 
in respect of improved means of com- 
mercial and news communication (im- 
provement referring not only to speedier 
transmission but to reduced word rates 
as well) remain to be decided upon. 
Mr. Ford’s personal opinion coincides 
with that of the newspaper publishers 
and news agency directors who would 
utilize the facilities of the Japanese and 
American navy radio stations until such 
time as the privately owned companies 
are prepared to perform the service effi- 
ciently and economically. 


Virginia A. P. Service Started 


A State bureau service for the benefit 
of Associated Press members in: Vir- 
ginia was inaugurated in Richmond, Va., 
on September 18. The service supplies 
both morning and afternoon papers on 
the A. P. circuit. 
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NO ADVERTISEMENT IS IMPOSSIBLE NO 
IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
Modern Methods Have Overcome Obstacles and Advertisers MacVeagh; third, H. S. Stevens and R. 


Quickly Make Their Market, New Adver- 
tising Book Proves 


GPODAY IN THE NEWS- 

PAPERS?” is the title of a book- 
let of pithy advice to merchants and 
manufacturers which will appear about 
September 26 over the signature of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American News- 
paper Publishers’ 
Association. 
Starting with the 
premises that 
“the vast major- 
ity of advertisers 
cannot profitably 
regard North 
America as a sin- 
gle market’ and 
that “it no long- 
er pays to look 
for business at 
points where it 
will not pay to 
advertise for it in 
the newspapers,” 
the Bureau develops its 
pointed text and illustrative illustra- 
tions, compiled largely by W. Liv- 
ingston Larned. A chapter on “Mar- 
keting in Canada,’ by Arthur Partridge, 
manager of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association, follows Mr. Larned’s 
articles and the booklet is concluded by 
an outline of the bureau’s functions and 
a list of its membership. 

Mr. Larned’s articles bristle with 
quotable sentences on the new era in 
newspaper advertising. Some of them 
appear in the box on this page. His first 
chapter is headed “Newspaper Adver- 
tising’s Rugged Aid for New-Born 
Products.” In one month, he points out, 
in Eastern newspapers, there were 117 
absolutely new articles advertised. All 
of them are selling now and this was 
less than six weeks ago. “Is that signifi- 
cant?” he asks: in view of the old “five 
or six years to a lifetime’ for estab- 
lishment of a product. 

“Linit,’ a new laundry product, was 
put on the market in a little more than 
a week, through newspaper advertising, 
some examples of which are noted. 
Newspaper advertising of a new collar 
which was derided by the old-line manu- 
facturers revolutionized the marketing of 
soft collars. When Borden’s Malted 
Milk, a new product, was launched, news- 
paper advertising introduced it to the 
American public and it was an introduc- 
tion acomplished in about two weeks. 
Teaser copy, an old device, has been de- 
veloped and successfully used in several 
recent campaigns, Mr. Larned notes, both 
of new products and in stimulation of 
established lines. The policy of a toilet 
articles house in maintaining its old 
articles and bringing two or three new 
products a year before the public in news- 
paper advertising is also explained. 

“New Techniques of Newspaper Il- 
lustration” are shown by Mr. Larned to 
have voided the old arguments against 
the effectiveness of newspaper advertis- 
ing. By text and illustration he proves 
that all of the once-forbidden devices are 
now in common and effective use in 
newspaper copy, through careful study 
of correct methods of preparing art. He 
sets forth rules for this preparation and 
gives details on some trick processes 
which are not yet generally understood 
among advertisers. What technique can 
mean to the success of a campaign is 
brought out by reference to advertising 
of Lux, the United States Shipping 
Board, and community campaigns. 

“Preferred position” means less than it 
did, he states, because. almost any po- 
sition in the paper is good when the ad- 
vertisement is dressed up for company 
and is totally unlike its next door neigh- 
bors. 

News as a factor in advertising is the 
subject of the next chapter, entitled 
“Strategy in the Newspaper Campaign,” 
and it is developed more intensively in 
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theme with 


me 


the following chapter. Mr. Larned is 
not an advocate of arbitrary settlement 
on a size, months in advance of the cam- 
paign, of a dozen pieces of copy and stub- 
born adherence to the schedule. “It is 
a lazy line-of-least-resistance. It is mak- 
ing it easy for a clerical force and making 
it harder for the advertising,’ he de- 
clares. 

One house, he says, links the size of 
the advertisement to the importance of 
each message. “Along comes a really 
big idea with a big selling argument. It 
may be identified with current news. It 
may take advantage of a current condi- 
tion. It may be a piece of copy made 
necessary and politically expedient by 
certain things that competitors are doing. 
As much space is taken as the character 
of the copy demands and deserves—a 
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41-40-120 for 27 holes, while Clare fin- 
ished with a reduced card of 117. Win- 
ners and runners up in the flights were: 
First, Ray Maxwell and Roy Barnhill; 
second, Clare Maxwell and Franklin 


B. Johnston; fourth, R. K. Hanson and 
C. B. Goes; fifth, C. W. Wallace and 
J. A. Bender; sixth, Henry Dumont and 
R. W. Richardson; seventh, J. N. Ray- 
mond and E. G. Johnson; eighth, J. M. 
Bundscho and C. C. McKinney; ninth, 
Graham Stewart and T, J. Morris; tenth, 
Grey Sullivan and E. C. Bode; eleventh, 
Guy Pierce and J. N. Buchanan; twelfth, 
E. D. Wheeler and W. E. Farmiloe; 
thirteenth, F. J. Maxted and J. H. Lynch. 


Ada News Sued for $25,000 


The Ada (Okla.) News has been sued 
for $25,000 because it erroneously stated 
that a certain man had been arrested for 
drunkenness. 


Sues Denver Herald 


Suit has been filed against the Denver 
(Colorado) Herald for $500 by the 
American Type Founders Company. 


BULLSEYES FOR THE NEWSPAPERS 


HE vast majority of advertisers cannot profitably regard North America 


as a single market. 


It no longer pays to look for business at points where it will not pay to 


advertise for it in the newspapers. 


News is the best of all advertising. 


outlet for it. 


And the newspaper is the only 


There is such a thing as having emergency advertising prepared in ad- 


vance, covering a wide list of possible news events. 


doing this. 


Wise advertisers are 


The newspaper does it now. Interest your reader and he calls at the store 


that same day or the next. 


The successful newspaper campaign of today is master-generalled. No 
Napoleon, with his maps and his stick-pins before him, could go about the 
task ahead with more genuine strategy. 

Newspaper advertising, in its art, has grown wonderfully, even mar- 


velously fine. 


You can tell nearly any advertising campaign of a California product 


or proposition—by the lettering. 


When all is said and done, the daily newspaper is the most precious 


possession of the average individual. 


—From “Today in the Newspapers, 


A. N. P. A. 


page or a double-spread, if justified by 
the magnitude of the idea.” 

“There will yet come a day when 
newspaper advertising will be constructed 
in units, and each campaign will be filled 
with local color,” is Mr. Larned’s pre- 
diction. 

His advice that newspaper advertising 
should not be tied to a hard and fast 
schedule, but should be based wherever 
possible on the day’s news is concluded 
with the following trenchant paragraph: 

“Whatever you may manufacture, 
there comes a psychological hour when 
you can ‘make a killing’ in the news- 
paper field. The pendulum swings 
around to you. If you merely fill your 
regular space with conventional adver- 
tising, prepared long in advance, you are 
retarding the progress of all advertising 
and you are cutting a hole in your own 
purse.” 

The Canadian market is explained by 
Mr, Partridge. He gives late figures on 
distribution of population and purchasing 
power and points out the habits of mind 
of the Canadians and the great distances 
which separate East, Prairie and West 
which make the Canadian a pronounced 
newspaper reader and make the daily 
newspaper the closest of contacts with 
the market. Testimony of advertisers in 
the Canadian press is-adduced, the mar- 
ket is analyzed geographically and ac- 
cording to newspaper rates and circula- 
tions, and statistical data covering the 
business of the last 20 years concludes 
the Canadian section, 


Western Ad Golfers Play 


The Western Advertising Golfers’ As- 
sociation held its penultimate tournament 
at Oak Park, Ill, September 13. Ray 
Maxwell won low gross and first flight 
prizes and Clare Maxwell the low net 
and second flight trophies. Ray had 39- 
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MARTIN HEADS TEXAS LEAGUE 


Annual Meeting of Daily Publishers’ 
Organization in Fort Worth 


Lowry Martin, general manager of the 
Corsicana (Tex.) Daily Sun, was elected 
president of the Texas Daily Press 
League at its an- 
nual meeting held 
in the club rooms 
On thie Bow t 
Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, September 
14. Round table 
discussions on 
“Needed Legisla- 
tion Affecting 
Texas Newspa- 
pers” and “Han- 
dling News on 
the Assignment 
Basis” occupied 
the morning ses- 
sion. Some of 
the other subjects 
taken up after luncheon were newspaper 
accounting, commissions to direct adver- 
tisers, newspaper costs in relation to the 
advertising rate, the price of newsprint 
and co-operative buying of newsprint. 

Other officers elected were Sherwood 
Spots, the Bonham Favorite, first vice- 
president; Bernard Hanks, the Abilene 
Reporter, second vice-president; W. M. 
Hamilton, the Palestine Herald, third 
vice-president; D. W. Campbell, the 
Hillsboro Mirror, secretary-treasurer. 

Members elected to the advisory com- 
mittee were W. E. Edwards, the Den- 
ton Record-Chronicle; Houston Harte, 
the San Angelo Standard; Sam E. 
Miller, the Mineral Wells Index; C. E. 
Palmer, the Four States Press, Texar- 
kana; George Neu, the Brenham Ban- 
ner-Press and J. L. Nunn, the Amarillo 
News. 


Lowry Martin 


MAGAZINE ADS IN 19} 
WORTH $95,439,236 


Seventy-Two Publications Listed 
Curtis Publishing Co. Are Lec 
by Saturday Evening Post 
with $25,404,697 


Advertisers spent $95,439,236 in 1) 
in 72 monthly and weekly magazii 
women’s publications and farm journ 
it is stated in a recent survey of ma} 
zine advertising compiled by the Cu} 
Publishing Company. The same publi} 
tions in 1920, had an advertising inec| 
of $132,414,799; in 1919, it was $97,2\) 
791; in 1918, it was $61,312,888; in 1¢| 
in 77 publications, some of which h 
been merged with members of the pres} 
list, the advertising expenditures total 
$57,793,628; in the same number in If 
they were $51,837,806; in 1915, inf 
publications, they were $38,737,336. 

The tabulation is headed by the Sat} 
day Evening Post and Ladies’ H«¢) 
Journal, which in 1921 had respec) 
advertising incomes of $25,404,697, \f 
$10,370,829. Publications are listed } 
low in the order of their total inec 
for last year: 


Saturday Evening Post 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Literary Digest 

Woman’s Home Companion 


Pictorial Review 


Amer:.can 


Good Housekeeping 
Country Gentleman 


Delineator 
McCall’s 


Cosmopolitan 

Collier’s 

Vogue 

Successful Farming 
Farm Journal 

Red Book 

Popular Mechanics 
People’s Home Journal 


Woman’s World 
Modern Priscilla 
National Geographic. 
Life 

Harper’s Bazar 
Review of Reviews 
Farm & Fireside. 
Photoplay .... 
Needlecraft ... 
World’s Work. 
Christian Herald. 
Leslie’s Weekly. . 
Vanity Fair 
Atlantic Monthly 
House & 

Physical Culture 
Country Life 
Hearst’s International 
Motion Picture 
Metropolitan 

Farm & Home sneer O55 Sees 
Scribner’s 

McClure’s 
Argosy-All Story 
Town & Country 
Harper’s Magazine 
American 


Popular 

Sunset 

Century 

Youth’s Companion 
Outlook 

Today’s Housewife 
Breeder’s Gazette 
House Beautiful 
Field & Stream 
Theater 
Independent 
Scientific American 
Every. body? si s-inisteumtennanene Alfani 
Judge 

St. Nicholas 
Munsey 

Garden Magazine 
Illustrated World 
Boy’s Magazine... 
Current Opinion 


New Baltimore Paper? 


Establishment of a new Baltir 
paper to be ¢alled the Baltimore I 
trated Times was rumored in New }¥ 
during the ‘past week. The ventur 
understood to be backed by a Mr. \ 
dell, a banker, and a Mr. Bohn, form} 
of the Baltimore American, is repe 
to be the business manager of the | 
paper. Felix Agnus is credited with] 
ing interested in the venture. At) 
time that Eprror & PUBLISHER wen 
press no telegram of confirmatior 
denial from Baltimore had been recei 
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Boston tvenine 
American alent 


may G many reasons for this newspaper’s tremen- 

dous and growing circulation, at the advanced 
price of three cents a copy, are FEATURES. The 
list is too long to be given here. A few hints: 


ener Laredo ere memes 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, known as “clearest thinker in the land,” 


whose TODAY column is a real education. 


GEORGE McMANUS, who makes the land laugh with his BRING- 
ING UP FATHER. 


F. OPPER, cartoonist extraordinary. 

FANNIE HURST, novelist and short story writer. 

| BETTY ALDEN, who keeps an eye on the Smart Set. 

: “MEDBURY SAYS’—A daily corner in fun. 

: T. A. DORGAN, known as TAD, who makes everybody laugh. 
: BEATRICE FAIRFAX, with wise advice to the lovelorn. 

| CLIFF STERRETT, in POLLY AND HER PALS. 

B. C. FORBES, informative talk about business. 

GARRETT P. SERVISS, authority on scientific subjects. 


A FEW OF MANY REASONS FOR THIS PAPER’S WIDE POPULARITY AND 
ITS DISTINCTIVE VALUE AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


AN 


=e 
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{fi LARGEST EVENING }{ CARGULATION ey i 


on — a Sok 
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BRITISH JOURNALISTS ARE STIRRED UP 
BY MRS. STAN HARDING CHARGES 


Claims Mrs. Marguerite Harrison Broke Faith—Many News- 
papers Take Up Campaign for Redress for Woman Writer 
Whose Health Was Broken in Soviet Prisons 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, 


EpiTor 


& PUBLISHER 


a time to make her allegations. 


have been without avail. 


RITISH journalists of all ranks 
are showing intense activity in the 
case of Mrs. Stan Harding, an English 
journalist who after service in Berlin as 
the correspondent of the London Daily 
News went to Russia in June, 1920, as 
the, representative of the New York 
World, and on arrival at Moscow was 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge 
of being a spy in the employ of the 
British Government. She suffered in 
prison, under conditions of severe hard- 
ship and ignominy, for five months, and, 
completely broken down, was _ released 
when the Trade Agreement with Russia 
was concluded. 

I have before me as I write a sheaf 
of papers that show how keen is the 
feeling in journalistic circles here, and 
it is at the request of the National 
Union of Journalists that I place the 
matter before American newspaper men, 
because the name of an American woman 
journalist has become involved in the 
matter in circumstances that affect the 
honor of their profession. 

Mrs. Stan Harding alleges that she 
was betrayed by false accusations at the 
hands of Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, a 
correspondent of the Associated Press. 
Mrs, Harrison was herself arrested in 
April, 1920, as a political spy in Russia, 
and in Epiror & PusLisHER, August 6, 
1921, it was stated that after a few 
days she was released, to be re-arrested 
in the following October, when she was 
“oiven the alternative of trial. . . which 
meant execution if she were convicted, 
or serving the Soviet as a spy. She 
chose the latter course, and for a short 
time was allowed her liberty in Mos- 
cow.” 

The Soviet Government announced in 
January, 1921, that in the previous spring 
Mrs. Harrison bought her release by con- 
senting to act as a spy on British and 
American visitors to Russia, and Mrs. 
Stan Harding alleges that her arrest and 
subsequent indignities were due to Mrs. 
Harrison’s denunciation at this time. 

Mrs. Harding has succeeded in inter- 
esting British journalists in her case and 
in a letter to the Institute of Journalists 
says, “I beg my fellow-journalists to 
believe that I do not wish for any notor- 
iety for the facts of my case beyond what 
is necessary to enable me to secure jus- 
tice in these days, when for evil or for 
good, publicity rules the world.” She 
then states categorically that Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Harrison, who acted as cor- 
respondent in Moscow for the Associated 
Press “was responsible: for my arrest.” 

Considerable efforts have already been 
made to secure justice for Mrs. Harding 
from the Soviet Government. Repre- 
sentations were made to the Foreign Of- 
fice, and the endeavors of this depart- 
ment and the fruitless results were nar- 
rated in a White Paper presented to 
Parliament. The Soviet Government 
twice rejected the claim put forward for 
compensation to Mrs. Harding. There 
have been some eighteen questions asked 
on the subject in the House of Commons. 
A distinguished journalist, H. N. Brails- 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The charges made by Mrs. Stan Harding, a British newspaper 
woman, against Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, an American newspaper woman, as out- 
lined in the following article have created a sensation in England where they have 
been given wide publicity and editorial treatment. 
whose health was broken by her experience in Russia, should have delayed in making 
such serious charges until Mrs. Harrison had reached Northern Sakalin, out of com- 
munication with tke remainder of the world, and unable to defend herself. 
unusual, to say the least, that Mrs. Harding waited so many months and until such 


It is regrettable that Mrs. Harding, 


It ssems: 


Efforts of EDITOR & PUBLISHER to secure statements from the New York 
World, the Baltimore Sun, the Associated Press and intimate friends of Mrs. Harrison 
The Associated Press pointed out, however, that Mrs. Har- 
rison was not one of its staff correspondents and did not carry its credentials, although 
she did do special reporting for the A. P. At the request of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
the charges of Mrs. Harding have been cabled to Mrs, Harrison at Pekin, where she is 
expected this month, by her son, Thomas B. Harrison. 
that she is fully prepared to protect her good name against unwarranted charges. 


Friends of Mrs. Harrison say 


ford, possessing himself personal knowl- 
edge of some of the facts and some of 
the persons in the case, has told his 
story of it, and states that Mrs. Harding 
“was denounced by an American jour- 
nalist’ whom I had the misfortune to 
meet, both in Berlin and Moscow, a 
certain Mrs. Marguerite Harrison.” 

Mrs. Harding was a British journalist 
working, at the time, as correspondent 
of the New York World. On the day of 
her arrival in Moscow, as an invited 
journalist, she was asked to share a 
room at the Kharitonewsky guest-house 
with Mrs. Harrison, and was arrested 
the same night. The allegations made by 
responsible individuals are that Mrs. Har- 
rison falsely denounced Mrs. Harding to 
the Soviet Government as a spy, that 
Mrs. Harrison was herself then acting 
as a Soviet spy and informer, and that 
Mrs. Harding was offered her freedom 
if she would act in a similar capacity 
for the Soviet. The latter rejected the 
offer, and held firm to her refusal until, 
under pressure from the British Govern- 
ment, she was released in the following 
December. She denied all the charges 
made against her and Lord Curzon, of 
the British Foreign Office, confirmed her 
denial. Mr. Brailsford, who was in Rus- 
sia while Mrs. Harding was in prison, 
says out of his knowledge of her and 
of some of the details of the case that 
‘the accusation against her is unfounded 
and incredible.” 

Mrs. Harding suffered such indignities 
and hardships, including solitary con- 
finement, at the hands of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that to-day she is a broken 
woman. Her case has been taken up by 
the two representative bodies of journal- 
ists in England. The National Union of 
Journalists, of which Mrs. Harding is a 
member, is moving in every available 
direction to secure redress. The In- 
stitute of Journalists have told the story 
in their journal with the same object. 


Thrift Insures 
A Good Market 


Where 65 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation carries savings accounts, 
you look for business conditions 
to be consistently good and un- 
usually stable. This is true of 
Baltimore and is one of several 
reasons why Maryland’s great 
seaport is so often chosen as a 
try-out city. 

And when you decide to enter 
this fertile market, remember that 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 2a. SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


Truth, the London weekly newspaper, is 
devoting columns to the details of the 
case and urging action. The Manchester 
Guardian went to the length of devoting 
a leading article to the subject on August 
7AM 

And it is not a pleasant fact to record 
that all of them press for publicity at- 
taching to the charge of denunciation by 
Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, from whom 
is sought an explanation, due as much 
to the honor of the American journalistic 
profession as to a sense of justice for 
a woman who claims to have been 
wronged, 


ANOTHER FOR PERRY AND JONES 


Add- Pensacola Journal to Tulsa and 
Jacksonville Holdings 


JacKsonvite, Fla. Sept. 18—The 
Pensacola Journal was purchased by 
John H, Perry, of New York, and Rich- 
ard Lloyd Jones, of Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 
15. Mr. Jones is now president and edi- 
tor of the Journal and Mr. Perry is 
treasurer. T. F. McPherson is general 
manager and Bryan Mack is managing 
editor and business manager. The new 
owners announce that their policy is “to 
give Pensacola the best possible news- 
paper. If it is good for Pensacola and 
Florida, the Journal is for it”” No pur- 
chase price was stated. 

The Journal has been conducted by 
Mrs. Lois K. Mayes for several years 
since the death of her husband. She has 
been publisher and general manager and 
has a wide acquaintance among Ameri- 
can newspaper executives. Her future 
plans are unknown. 


The Pensacola Journa! is the third 
newspaper in which Messrs. Perry and ’ 
Jones have become associated as ownei 
since last June. Mr. Jones had been 
editor and publisher of the Tulsa Tri- 
bune for three years following a long 
career as a magazine and newspaper edi- % 
torial executive and owner, when this 
summer he sold a half-interest in his 
Tulsa paper to Mr. Perry and joined 
him in the purchase of the Jacksonvil 
Florida Metropolis. The name of this 
paper was changed almost immediately 
to Jacksonville Journal. Its make-up 
was also changed and new features we 
added. Mr. McPherson, who had be 
with Mr. Jones as general manager ; 
the Madison State Journal and later ‘ 
the Tulsa Tribune, joined the Jackson 
ville paper in the same capacity. | 

Mr. Perry was for several years best 
known as an expert on newspaper libel 
law, but his holdings of stock in several 
Scripps-McRae newspapers were also 
considerable until last year, when he sold” 
most of his shares to Mrs. James Scripps, ~ 
He purchased the Seattle Post-Intellt 
gencer early in 1920 and ccnducted it un 
til January 1, 1922, when he transferred ~ 
it to William R. Hearst. He is also 
president of the American Press Asso- 
ciation and of the Publishers Autocaster 
Service Company. 4 


Another for Lucier Group 


Dustin Lucier, formerly a Boston || 
newspaperman, has bought the Hudson | 
(Mass.) Daily Sun, which has been © 
combined with the Enterprise list of — 
papers, including the Concord, Maynard, | 
Sudbury, Acton and Bedford Enterprise, — 
of which he is publisher, yl 
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SIX-DAY Lines 


6,193,586 
5,663,644 


Detroit News...... 
Chicago News...... 
Los Angeles Exp... 5,637,450 
Washington Star... 5,545,457 
Los Angeles Hérald 5,513,536 


Local Dealers Know! 


in local display advertising 


The Detroit News 
Leads the Country 


For the first six months of 1922 


(Figures from “National Advertising,” August issue) 


Since the consolidation of the De- 
troit Journal The News exceeds 


275,000 Net Paid Circulation. 


TheDetroitNews 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Competing Week Day 
Circulation in Detroit and Vicinity. 


Largest Sunday Circulation in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 


Only Detroit Evening Paper With Associated Press Franchise. 


SEVEN-DAY Lines 


Detroit News 7,883,736 
Washington Star... 7,549,720 
Los Angeles Times. 7,105,098 
N. Y. Times....... 6,943,092 
Chicago Tribune... 6,731,451 
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These products are being pro- 
duced by the people of Pennsyl- 


September 23, 1922 


Pennsylvania, industrially, is a 


veritable key-stone state, and no 


vania: one branch of industry out of run- 
61,450,000 ...... bushels of corn eae unpetcia prospect: 
29,183,000 ....... bushels of oats Pennsylvania is a producer and 


55,965,000 ... .pounds of tobacco 
22,051,000 .. . bushels of potatoes 


with its workers comes a demand 


for merchandise of all kinds—and 


5,956,000 .......... tons of hay Pp eae eee 
4,755,000 bushels of buckwheat peepee RO 
23,453,000 ..... bushels of wheat carry your message to these people. 


These products alone are stupen- 
dous enough to make any state a 
great state. They all go into a 


receptive market, where prices are 


The Pennsylvania daily news- 
papers herewith listed furnish the 
mediums through which you éan 
reach these people in their homes 


in the most efficient and economi- 


Pennsylvania’s 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


-high and the demand brisk. cal way. 
i i 
Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 1 
tion lines lines tion lines lines - 
: Allentown Call: .+:..'..(ieeu< Oe (M) 29,021 .09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (S) 63,767 .22  .18 
: Allentown Call, 621. ..... opera (S) 16,104 .09 .09 Pottstown Ledger .............. (E) 1,590 .025 .025 
: Bethlehem Globe ..............4% (E) 8,066 .04 .04 Pottsville Republican ........... (E) 11,558 .055 .05 
Bloomsburg Press ........5.+++. (M) 6,316 -029 .029 Scranton Republican ........... (M) 32,180 12 10 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 14,752 .065 -05 *Scranton’ Times: 55> «cee. ) aces ss (E) 37,701 12 .10 
Coatesville Record ............. (E) 5,436 0214 .0214 Sharon Herald ...........é62... (E) 4,888 -021 .021 
*Connellsville Courier ..........-. (E) 5,652 0179 .0179 Sunbury Daily Item ............ (E) 3,911 .021 .018 
PEaston Express: . 4). .). i... 006 Sees (E) 15,668 .05 .05 *Warren Times-Mirror ........ (E&M) 7,931 -036 -036 
*Easton Free Press............ ..-(E) 12,147 .05 -05 *Washington Observer and Re- 
Birla Whines Poh. ee oa eae Ge (E) 26,428 .08 .08 (M&E) 15,426 .06 -05 
*Harrisburg Telegraph .......... (E) 36,478 .095 .095 West Chester Local News........ (E) 11,010 -03 .03 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 21,234 .08 .05 
JOUETIRL Oe anes che sks, ah olooaiereale (M&E) 21,867 .08 .08 York: Dispatch # sj) te el: eae ee (E) 16,549 .045 .045 
Aoi Gity) Derrick os: sii 's) 6) a.0.00us.-0 ¢ (M) 6,088 .035 .035 York Gazette and Daily ........ (M) 16,614 .045 .045 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (M) 54,541 017 -15 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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PLANE, RADIO TELEGRAPH AND AUTO 
GAVE ARGONAUT STORY TO WORLD 


Newspaper Men and Women from Every Part of Country 
Covered Tragedy—Unique Agreement Made With 
Mine Owners Explicitly Lived Up to. 


By FRANK B. ANDERSON 


EprroriaL Note—Mr. Anderson is a staff correspcndent of the San 


Francisco Call, and 


covered the Argonaut disaster story for that paper. 


KENNEDY MINE, Jackson, Cal., 
NX Sept. 17.—No news story ever 
“breaking’ in California was more 


thoroughly covered by the press of the 
country than the Argonaut Mine disaster. 

Veteran newspaper men on the job 
here, many of them dating their ex- 
periences back to the days of the Indian 
wars, say they fail to recall any greater 
effort on the part of the newspapers to 
tell their readers what was happening 


than was done at Jackson. 


Unique in the history of newspaper re- 

orting was the arrangement made 
srough the staff of correspondents, 
amera men, news movie operators and 
he management of the Argonaut and 
Zennedy mines to “cover” the story on 
ae day that the rescue crews ee 
he prison tomb in which the men cut 0 
by a shaft fire had been held for twenty- 
two days. pg: 

The radio for communicating 
above the ground is commonplace to the 
system of underground telephoning that 
was brought into play when the rescuers 
broke through and began discovering the 
victims, 

Special wires ran to the collar of the 
Kennedy shaft from which the rescue 
attempt was made, to receive the under- 
ground news with all the dispatch pos- 
sible and every effort was being made 
by the mine management and the press to 
relay the information to the waiting 
world. 

The feature writers—men and women 
from metropolitan dailies were here 
telling their readers what was happening, 
putting the story up in interesting style 
to relate the marvelous work of the mine 
owners and mine workers who had been 
working night and day to 
channels of muck and solid rock in order 
to reach the victims. 

The news men, alert for the latest de- 
velopments in quick action copy, were on 
the job night and day to flash the re- 
ports to their, respective publications or 
press associations. : 

The camera men were here with 
graflexes, flash lights and powder and 
dozens of plates to take pictures on a 
second’s notice in order to graphically 
illustrate features of the rescue work or 
tragedies that tell more than words can 
portray. 

The news movie camera operators were 
located to film every angle of the opera- 
tions that visualized the rescue work to 
the millions of moving picture patrons. 

Telegraph operators working fast 
leased wires, chauffeurs driving speedy 
cars, darting here and there and hurrying 
from the Argonaut to the Kennedy, half 
a mile away on the surface, but joined 
closely through the underground mining 
operations, conveyed the reporters, 
camera men, etc., from one scene of news 
activity to the other. 

Airplanes came to hurry the first news 
pictures of the rescue to papers hundreds 
of miles away. There is not a paper of 
importance in California but what had a 
crew of news gatherers here, and as far 
East as Chicago came a special man, 
who followed every development. Ow- 
ing to the fact that a large number of the 
entombed miners were of foreign extrac- 
tion, special representatives of foreign 
language papers were here to relate the 
tale of the tragedy to their readers, 
handling the news as thoroughly as their 
American competitors. 

The tense feeling caused’ by the 
disastrous fire in the Argonaut shaft 
which kept Jackson on edge for three 
weeks was not improved any by the 
swooping down on the town of a horde 
of news gatherers. 

This town and the conservative mine 
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news 


pierce the’ 


owners, unused to having strangers tres- 
pass at will over their properties, some- 
what resented the inquisitive reporters. 

Unorganized systems of giving out 
news caused every wild rumor to break 
into print. After the first few days the 
mining companies adopted an efficient 
method of reporting the underground 
progress through a committee consisting 
of V. S. Garbarini, superintendent of the 
Argonaut; E. C. Hutchinson, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Kennedy; and 
Fred L. Lowell, safety engineer of the 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
the latter being spokesman in giving re- 
ports to the press. 

We listened to the miners and muckers 
give their version of the doings under 
ground; we heard the town gossip of 
this, that and the other thing, but we 
looked to Lowell, who was as obliging 
and willing to give us information at 
6:30 or 7 in the morning as he was at 
midnight, and after to the morning 
papers’ crew. 

There had been so much said and done 
about the news of this disaster that the 
newspaper men and women made a writ- 
ten understanding with the mine people 
as to conditions. under which the news 
of the rescue would be handled and the 
reports transmitted. With the exception 
of one paper every publication and news 
gathering agency represented here joined 
in the tacit understanding of how the big 
news was to be handled and the conduct 
of the press crowd on the Kennedy prop- 
erty on which the news of the day was 
occurring. 

The Kennedy people, through their 
head, E. C. Hutchinson, reserved the 
nearest. points of vantage, a few feet 
from the top of the shaft, for the press. 
The big timber shed and sawmill, a spe- 
cial shed in which the Call’s leased wire 
was strung, and a platform for camera- 
men were at the service of these men and 
women who had signed up to agree to 
expedite the surface operations without 
interference and to accept the accuracy 
of the committee’s reports, copies of 
which were flashed to the governor and 
carefully checked on a map in the execu- 
tive office at Sacramento. 

Clarence E. Jarvis, member of the 
State Board of Control, drove to Sacra- 
mento nightly with the latest reports, ad- 
vising Governor Stephens on every move, 
and Jarvis lent what assistance he can 
on behalf of the state to guide the rescue 
work, in which was joined the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through the Bureau 
of Mines, the State Industrial Accident 
Commission, the State Mining Bureau 
and every other agency which could offer 
help or suggestion to the high speed 
rescue work. 

A battery of telegraph instruments 
were installed for the morning press and 
specially strung telephones conveyed the 
news from the scene of activities. 

George A. Burrell, local manager of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and his wire chief, George A. 
Pathnick, in addition to an efficient and 
accommodating staff of telephone 
operators, made Jackson the scene of the 
fastest news relays ever sent out of the 
Mother Lode country. 

G. P. Herrick, district commercial 
manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, sat in at the telegraph 
key transmitting thousands of words 
from the special correspondents, giving a 


service that carried an endless word 
picture of the dav’s news. 

Files Bankruptcy Petition 
Tampa, Fila., September 20.—The 
Florida National Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Winter Park Post, 


September 20, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in the office of the clerk 
of the Federal ‘Court in Tampa. This 
petition, signed by W. R. Rahn, acting 
president of the company and filed by H. 
F. Mohr, its attorney, gives on the sched- 
ules accompanying it assets totaling $119,- 
914 and liabilities of $46,529.68. The as- 
sets include real estate valued at more 
than $27,000; insurance of $17,500 and 
mechanical equipment $46,000. The prin- 
cipal items in the liability schedule are 
mortgages on real estate, money due on 
equipment, and money due employees. J. 
H. Wendler, formerly editor of the Flor- 
ida Post, is due $5,204.70 for salary and 
money loaned the company. 


Fildes Starts Palm Beach Times 


F. P. Fildes, owner of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Oil Gazette and the Jack- 
sonville Florida Tropical News, has 
established the Palm Beach Times, an 
evening paper which started publication 
last week. He arrived in Chicago 
August 21 and by night had bought the 
complete equipment for the Times, in- 
cluding a battery of Intertype machines, 
a newspaper press, and type and cabinets 
as well as contracting for leased wire 
service. The plant was on the cars by 
the next morning and headed for Florida. 
Bruce O’Connell of the Intertype Cor- 
poration accompanied him to Chicago. 


Plans Sunday Messenger 


The Athens (Ohio) Messenger, an 
evening paper, will add a Sunday edition 
of from 24 to 36 pages commencing Oc- 
tober 1, which will replace the Saturday 
issue, 
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GATHERED AT RANDOM 


66 R.OOLS ERRANT” looks fr} 

where we sit to be one of {| 
finest plays seen in New York since | 
days of Aristophanes. Scintillating in} 
dialogue, thrilling in its situations, | 


combines the best of Sophocles’ tra 


spirit with the subtlest of  Piner| 
comedy. A matchless cast, includ) 
such superb actors and actresses 


Lucile Watson, Cyril Keightley, Vine 
Serrano, Alexandra Carlisle and Fj 
Williams, completes the work which | 
author has begun in supplying the st) 
with the practically perfect drama | 


* * * 


Note.—‘Fools Errant” was written | 
Louis Evan Shipman, editor of Lire ;| 
our boss. || 

Robert C. Benchley, in Lif 


Editor Fights Building Law 


E. O. Wickizer, publisher of the So} 
Pasadena (Cal.) Record, has been | 
strained by court order from constr! 
ing a newspaper plant on Fair Oaks a} 
nue, a restricted area. According 4| 
decision handed down by Judge We| 
Wickizer, who was arrested recently} 
the charge of violating the South P| 
dena building laws, has rendered him| 
liable to prosecution by the build; 
commission. When the police stop| 
the work on the new plant Wickizer {| 
an injunction suit to prevent the local | 
thoritics from interfering with i| 
Wickizer is attacking the legality of | 
building zone ordinance. | 


us were 
here | 


INCINNATI foiks like the city because 
most all of them were born here, educated 
in one of the finest school systems in the world, 


munities. 


There are 141,000 families, and 28.7 


per cent of these families own their own homes. 
A city of industry, contentment and prosperity. 


Cincinnati folks like the TIMES-STAR be- 
cause it is the only paper owned, edited and 
managed. by Cincinnatians, thus truthfully re- 


flecting the dominant sentiment of the city. 
That’s why it is read by four out of five of the 
possible 141,000 families. 


And they buy in Cincinnati, too. 
the TIMES-STAR in six week-day issues ‘ 
ore local and more national display 


publishes 


advertising than any other paper, even with : 
Sunday issues included—and has done this . 
each year for fifteen years. 4 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P, TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


and live in one of the most prosperous com- 


That’s why 


TIMESSTAR 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 1 


VAR COSTS LINGERING 
PERIODICALS FIND 


[bor, Paper and Carrying Charges 

Still Near Peak, Reported 

National Publishers—Swet- 
land Re-elected 


to 


\ctivities of the past year were re- 
sned and all officers were re-elected at 
t: annual meeting of the National Pub- 
Jners Association, Inc., at the Engi- 
mrs Club, New York, Sept. 19. For- 
ption of the American Publishers Con- 
fence and its work, as well as that of 
t| association, were outlined briefly by 
4 C. Pearson, of the Dry Goods Eco- 
nist and president of the conference. 

(he labors of this organization for re- 
d'tion of postal rates have been reported, 
athey occurred, in Ep1ror & PuBLIsHER. 

ending negotiations of new wage 
sides and working contracts in the New 
Yrk book and job printing trades were 
eylained by Arthur J. Baldwin, of the 
\Graw-Hill Company, chairman of the 
laor committee. He held out no hope 
omaterial reduction in New York print- 
i costs during the next year. 

1. M. Swetland, of the United Pub- 
liers Corporation, was returned for his 
dd term as president. Other officers 
W) continue are: First vice-president, 
RJ. Cuddihy, Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
dey ; second vice-president, P. S. Collins, 
tis Publishing Company; treasurer, 
Ryer W. Allen, Allen Business Papers, 
it; secretary, Frank C. Hoyt, Outlook 
apany; executive secretary, Frederic 
\, Hume. 

resident Swetland in his report urged 
. reater measure of co-operation be- 
wen publishers and between their as- 
oations, citing the benefits which had 
cued to other organized bodies in the 
ia few years, some of them not to the 
wishers’ advantage. 

Chis organization should at once un- 
eake to stabilize the activities of its 
aabership by recommending a code of 
uness practice,” he continued. “Such a 
o must not be mandatory to its mem- 
éhip, but must be so developed as to 
fird stimulating suggestion. It will re- 
ii and revivify the fact that honesty 
; lways the best policy. It will give 
vience that no contract is valuable that 
} ot a benefit to both parties. It will 
1 that we must outdo the Audit Bu- 
é of Circulations in giving the adver- 
s full knowledge of the quality as 
© as quantity of circulation. It will 
ai the publisher to decline business 
la cannot be made profitable, or that 
tl be better placed. It will present 
igdanger of allowing advertisers to 
d2 untruthful or even extravagant 

aments. It will censor the advertiser 

) ie discrimination : between legitimate 

ess and fraud, It will urge counsel 

it great and small producers to de- 
rine what advertising and how much 
mbe made profitable. It will curtail 
€nfluence of advertising of products 
ferior quality, and should never al- 

Wan abuse of: this dominating sales 

cir, 

“he establishment of these and other 

hal principles will create confidence 

le individual’and tend to raise the 
uiard of legitimate advertising. While 

-re great publishers and justly proud 

ur individual protluction, we must 
nmber that we are really in the busi- 

Siof advertising. We build great pub- 

aons to create a great circulation for 

ole purpose of establishing a suc- 

‘sil advertising proposition. 

_ferefore any indulgence in question 

lepractices not only injures the pub- 

hi individually, but creates a detri- 

til influence on advertising as a 

, Stimulation of ethical practice 

litherefore, be beneficial both to the 

idual and the publishers at large.” 

M. Swetland declared that the associa- 

minust increase its membership by en- 

lig every reputable paper in its pres- 
eld and that it must then. broaden 
jork by amalgamation with other 
bihers’ organizations until it becomes 
lnal in membership and in broad con- 
tin of all publishing interests. 

n€é major issues to be considered 
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are of interest to all publishers. At that 
time our committees will attempt, with 
positive assurance of success, the large 
problems, such as contact with Federal 
and State governments, industrial rela- 
tions, education, taxation, our supply of 
raw materials. In a unity of thought and 
spirit, it will serve as an authentic and 
authoritative clearing house for data and 
information to every affiliated interest, 
and be the leaders and not be led into 
situations and pitfalls that prove all too 
expensive after the demands have been 
exacted. 

“We are the chief consumers of many 
commodities, paper, printing, engraving 


etc. We have learned that the wage 
scale is not vital to the employing 
printer. He has only to pass the ad- 


vance on to the publisher. When an ad- 
vance in tariff was proposed on casein, 
coated paper immediately advanced in 
price. The publisher must therefore in- 
terest himself in the methods of the pro- 
duction of his materials and bring influ- 
ence to bear to correct bad practice or 
unscrupulous combination.” 

The association took no action upon 
any of the reports, which in addition to 
those noted, weéré’ ‘réndered by 
Mackinnon, of the Pictorial Review Com- 
pany, on transportation of periodicals, 
and A. D. Mayo, who, as chairman of 
the committees on tariff legislation and 
government priority orders, informed the 
association of his work in Washington. 

Mr. Mayo urged his audience to con- 
tract for their 1923 paper supply for 
six months at least to protect themselves 
against fluctuations of a rising market. 
He predicted that the mills in November 
and December of this year would be 
chary about discussing prices, preferring 
to wait until they had their business for 
1923 well in hand before they named their 
market rate. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s report, which was 
read by Mr. Hume, detailed efforts to 
obtain lower freight rates to make pos- 
sible greater use of combined shipments 
of periodicals to points of postal re- 
entry. 


EDWARD BELL GOES TO PEKING 


Was Invaluable to Washington Corps in 
Covering State Department 


Washington newspaper men are losing 
a good friend. Edward Bell, chief of the 
division of current information of the 
State Department and, as such, liaison be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Press, has ‘been appointed counselor of 
the American Legation at Peking. He 
will leave for his new post shortly after 
October 1. Mr. Bell’s successor has not 
been named and probably will not be se- 
lected until Secretary Hughes returns 
from Brazil. 

Although not a newspaper man, Mr. 
Bell took up his work at the State De- 
partment, as the successor to Henry Suy- 
dam, who left to become the Washington 
correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
with a natural sense for news. He made 
himself invaluable to the newspaper men 
who cover the department by his thor- 
ough knowledge of departmental pro- 
cedure, diplomacy, and foreign affairs. 
These proved of great assistance to re- 
porters seeking information through 
state channels. His departure is viewed 
with genuine regret by members of the 
Washington corps who came in contact. 
His appointment to the Peking Legation 
is recognition of his profound knowledge 
of oriental affairs. Mr. Bell, who will be 
the first counselor accredited to China, 
was charge d’affaires of the American 
Embassy in Tokio from May, 1920, to 
September, 1921, and was Far Eastern 
Affairs adviser to the American delega- 
tion at the Armaments Conference. 


No New Seattle Daily Yet 
The Seattle Daily American did not 
begin publication September 15, as sched- 
uled. 


Elected to Associated Press 


,lhe Newport (Ark.) Independent, 
afternoon paper, has been elected to 
membership in the Associated: Press. 
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The Best Business 
Producer in 
Japan 


First in News, 
Influence and 
Circulation 
Through- 
out the 
Lease 


A Splendid Circulation 


The Hochi Shimbun has had con- 
tinuously since its establishment. in 


1872 the largest circulation in the Far 
Fast. 


Oldest Evening and Morning Press 


The Hochi Shimbun was the first newspaper 
in Japan to add an evening edition to its 
morning paper. 


A Rich Field 


, There is no section of the 
: Japanese buying community 
which is not reached by the 
Hochi Shimbun. 


An Efficient Medium 


The Hochi Shimbun is read ex- 
tensively through Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa, and is 
‘the foremost advertising medium. 
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Advertising Rates 


Per line.....Y 1.25 9 
Per Column. .Y_ 170.00 i 
Per inch. . e¥ o> 12:50 | 
Per page... .Y2,000.00 


THE HOCH... SHIMBUN SHA 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
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REJECT WANT ADS FROM AGENCIES 
WHICH TRY TO CUT RATES 


Classified Manager Finds It Better to Sacrifice Revenue Than 
Full-Rate Principle—Guaranteed Room Advertising 
Brings Rockford Star Results 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association of 


CLASSIFIED manager on anews- 

paper with a circulation of about 
26,000 in one of the smaller cities, writes 
as follows: 

‘For the past four or five months we 
have been bothered by shortages in re- 
mittance from the majority of agencies 
handling classified copy. These shortages 
generally only amount to from five to 
fifteen cents, but we find it impossible to 
eet them to pay our full rates, less the 
regular commission and discount. We 
thave refused business from several agen- 
ies on this account, as we will not cut 
rates to anyone. Possibly other papers 
who accept busines at a cut rate are get- 
ting this from us. Other papers that I 
have visited during the last few months 
report the same trouble, and I regret to 
say that the majority of them are taking 
what they can get and saying nothing. 
Our rates are so low that we feel that 
we.are justified in asking for full rates. 
We know that this policy has cost us 
some money, but we would rather have it 
so,’ 

The writer of the above paragraph has 
touched upon a subject which annoys 
practically every clasified manager. 
Agencies handling classified copy send out 
their orders without proper remittances. 
Because this is done so frequently and 
because they do not correct the habit 
when it is called to their attention, many 
classified managers are of the opinion that 
it is done deliberately. This is probably 
not true in all cases. 

The writer of the above has also taken 
the proper course, which is simply to re- 
turn the copy from the agency which did 
not make the remittances agree with the 
rate card rates. 

* * * 


FoR the comfort of its want-ad cus- 
; tomers and its employees, the Chi- 
cago Tribune has installed, at the cost 
of several thousand dollars, an air-condi- 
tioning machine in its want-ad store on 
the first floor of the Tribune Building at 
Madison and Dearborn streets. This ma- 
chine replaces air in the room at the rate 
of 6,000 to 10,000 cubic feet per minute. 
This air has been washed and dried, and 
either heated or cooled, as may be! ire- 
quited by the outside temperature. It is 
thermostatically controlled and keeps the 
Tribune want-ad store at an even tem- 
perature of 60 to 70 degrees winter and 


summer. 
* * * 


Fe New Orleans Item, L. R. 
Jalenak, classified director, is cir- 
cularizing want-ad prospects with a series 
af bulletins, which in addition to promot- 
ing the Item, emphasizes the advantages 
of descriptive copy. { 

Following is that portion of the circu- 
lar which was especially devoted to this 
subject : 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL REAL ESTATE 
(Residences, Commercial and Industrial, Lots) 


Then Be Sure to Read the Information Given 
Below: 

Sometimes, not through fault of your market, 
your price, or your offer itself, a want-ad fails 
to give the returns you had hoped for. When 
you place a want-ad in the paper, you of 
course want to get results. But have you 
given sufficient thought to the wording of 
your ad. 

The successful want-ad is the one that tells 
a complete, interesting story about the room, 
house or apartment that you want to rent. The 
good want-ad is written slowly and carefully 
go that it can be read with complete understand- 
ig. There is no haste on the part of the 
redder; he reads leisurely and he wants to 
know what you have to tell him. Tell it, then, 
directly, fully, interestingly. 

Remember that the people go to the Item 
want-ad section deliberately, with intent to buy, 
and if you withhold any detail that is essential 
ta their knowing exactly what your offer is— 
little wonder that they do not phone you or 
reply. . ’ 

Suppose you were looking for a residence, 
store or lot. Which of these would you answer? 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, 


BURNETT OF BINGHAMTON 


AMES J. BURNETT entered news- 
paper work about ten years ago, in the 
business office of the Springfield ( Mass.) 
Union. During 
seven years with 
that paper he 
filled various 
positions, includ- 
ing that of both 
display and classi- 
fied solicitor. He 
left Springfield in 
January, 1920, to 
go to the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Tele- 
gram as classified 
manager. During 
his connection 
with that paper, 
he increased rates 
300 to 600 per 
cent and broke all previous records in 
volume of classified business. 

Burnett became classified manager of 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press in Janu- 
ary of this year and has since put over 
one increase in rates and is now running 
ahead of last year by thirty-four per cent 
in number of ads and sixty-nine per cent 
in lineage. 


JaMes J. BuRNETT 


THE Minneapolis Tribune, P. M. 
Hughes, classified manager, is 
probably the first newspaper to use a full 
page of rotogravure to promote its classi- 
fied advertising department. This page 
appeared on September 3 and contained 
an illustration showing the order board 
with 16 girls engaged in taking want-ads. 
The text of the advertisement describes 
the telephone service given by the 
Tribune and the ease with which adver- 
tisers may place want-ads in these 
columns. 
* sa OK 


THE Rockford (Iil.) Morning Star 
reports that during the past few 
months it has used the plan of guaran- 
teeing results for room advertisers with 
success, The plan has not only increased 
the lineage but has reduced the collection 
losses, as the guarantee was not made 
good except on paid advertising. It also 
had a tendency to increase results as the 
advertiser was forced to run the adver- 
tisement at least six times, and naturally 
those using six insertions would more fre- 


THE COMPLETE 
NEWS FEATURE 
SERVICE 


Every feature Necessary 
for a complete up-to-the- 
minute newspaper. 


Write for 


CE EGER 


CLEVE LAND, OHIO. \_7 


Samples 


quently get results than those using only 
one or two inertions. 

W. H. Merrick, classified advertising 
manager of the Star, reports that only 10 
per cent of the advertisers came back for 
the free insertions which were offered to 
the advetisers whose six-time advertise- 
ments failed to produce results. With 
every advertisement sold a coupon con- 
taining the following wording was given: 


Classified Advertising Department 
THE ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford, Ill. 

SIX TIME GUARANTEE TICKET 
For Room and Apartment to Rent Ads 
Only 
The Rockford Morning Star agrees 
that if the results from this advertising 
are not satisfactory the SAME ad will 
be repeated without charge for SIX 
MORE consecutive insertions. Request 
for re-insertion must be made the day of 

expiration of the orginal order. 

Note: On charge ads, re-insertion will 
not be given unless the original adver- 
tising has been paid for. 


Address 
Phone No 
First Insertion 
Last Insertion 
PAID CHARGE 


Oo Oo 


Present this Ticket with request for re- 
insertion 


iB other words, the classified man- 

ager who permits in his columns 
confidence-destroying copy is actually re- 
ducing the revenue of his paper rather 
than increasing it. One of the places 
where this is being done to a great ex- 
tent is in Help Wanted, where advertisers 
who want to employ salesmen on a 
strictly commission basis place copy that 
conveys the impression that they want to 
employ help on a salary basis. 

Bring the case home. Suppose you 
were a reader of a newspaper and were 
out of a job and needed one very badly. 


You turned to your newspaper and foun 
a dozen advertisements offering positior 
which you thought you might fill an} 
which intimated that they paid a salar 
which you needed and could earn, Yo 
then spent a whole day of your time ir 
terviewing these advertisers, and at th 
end of the day you found that you ha 
merely listened to 12 alluring offers fro 
people who had more or less doubth 
schemes and wanted you to take all th 
chance on a strictly commission basi) 
Wouldn’t your confidence in that pape 
be destroyed ? @ 
The securing of salesmen on a strict] 
commission basis through misleading ac 
vertising is a practice which is growin 
rapidly. Some newspapers have stoppe 
it by adopting the rule that all Hel| 
Wanted advertisements must Stal! 
whether the position is on a salary ¢| 
commission basis. Such a rule estal| 
lished on all newspapers and strictly e1| 
forced would undoubtedly stop this praj| 
tice which is destroying reader confidence 


{ 


Fifty Dailies in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma now has 50 daily pape) 
and 409 weeklies in addition to 20 clas, 
religious, fraternal, and race publication | 
These facts are contained in repor| 
made to the School of Journalism, 4) 
University of Oklahoma, which, als) 
indicate that the financial condition \| 
the papers of the state have made mark 
improvement during the past 18 montt| 
In contrast to the many suspensions ai| 
consolidations immediately after the wé| 
during the past 18 months 67 new pape) 
have been started and only 31 have co} 
solidated or suspended. 


Tunica Times Sold 


Clayton Rand, editor and publisher | 
the Philadelphia (Miss.) Neshoba Dei} 
ocrat as well as associate editor of t 
DeKalb (Miss.) Press, has bought t| 
Tunica (Miss.) Times. He will ta| 
possession October 1. New equipm«| 
will be bought for the Times. 


Japan's 
Program of Conquest 


A Series of Sunday Articles 
. is 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 


The articles are based on a minute study of 
problems confronting Japan and the development 
of Nipponese history before, during and in the 
wake of the Washington Conference. 


These articles serve as a warning to America 
of the vital import of affairs in Asia because 
America’s political future depends upon the de- 
velopments in the Pacific. 


October 8 


FIRST RELEASE 


October 8 


Wire for terms— 


Washington 


| this year. 


/ernment examinations 


| ness, 
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OVER-ASSESSMENT OF TAXES FREQUENT 


WHEN BUSINESS 


YEAR IS SHORT 


When Firm Has Been Operating for Only Part of Calendar 
Year, Government Inflicts Injustice by Basing Taxes on 
Calculated Turnover for a Twelve-Month Period 


By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


EpitoxtaL Note—Eprtor & Pustisner will publish an article 
lems affecting newspapers and advertisers, conducted by Mr. Yewdall. 


each week on taxaticn prob- 
This is a continuation 


of the series begun in Eprror & PuBLIsHER of December 10, 1921, and carried into March of 


Mr. Yewdall will deal with the everyday problems of newspaper taxation reports and 


accounting, as gathered from his persona] experiences in working for publishers all over the 


country. 


tion Committee of the A. N. 
I have worked on tax cases.” 


N the last article was discussed the 

various conditions pertaining to 
comparatives to be used under the Relief 
Sections of the 1917-1918 Acts. It has 
always been my contention that more 
substantial reliet can be obtained by the 
proper presentation of its facts by each 
particular newspaper, rather than from 
comparison with another newspaper 
similarly situated. 

The Government, of course, does not 
expect, when they are examining your 
books, to do the work that you should do 
yourself. All they do in their examina- 
tions is take notes of such items as are 
in their favor. This goes for the ma- 
jority of examinations. I have seen Govy- 
which gave re- 
funds to the tax payers, but these are 
few and far between. 

In making an examination of a news- 
paper in the middle West, some little 
time back, immediately after the Gov- 


/ernment Revenue Agent had completed 


his examination, I discovered that what 
appeared on the surface to be the correct 
method of handling the company’s in- 
vested capital had been used by the reve- 
nue agent, but on studying the law and 
the regulations, I find that he had seri- 
ously decreased the company’s invested 


, capital by application of a principle which 
/did not apply in that case. 


The prin- 
ciple is, where a corporation commences 
business during the course of a year 
and closes its books at the end of the 
calendar year, it shall be put on a yearly 
basis. 

By the above is meant, that, if a cor- 
poration starts in business on September 
30 and elects to make a return for the 
4 months from September 30 to Decem- 
ber 31, its earnings for that period should 
be multiplied by three as it is a 4 months’ 


| period and the taxable year is a calendar 


One, hence, if the company was enorm- 


| ously successful for the 4 months, irre- 
| spective of the fact that the summer 


months are bad trading months and it 
would not make any money, the yearly 
profits would be inflated considerably, 
Whereas the invested capital to be used 
would only be the actual net cash in- 
vested from the day the corporation 
Started business. Hence, it would have 
a very large income and a very small 
capital and a large tax payable. 

This is probably more properly illus- 
trated in the case of an individual who, 


/in January last year, bought and sold 


an apartment house, making thereon a 
profit of $50,000. This was something 
outside of his ordinary course of busi- 
Early in February, the man died. 
At the end of the year when the estate 


| Came to make up its income tax return, 


the application of the law provided that 
the one month’s earnings of January be 
multiplied by twelve and the tax on the 
resultant total with all surtaxes worked 
out on the annual income basis be taken, 
and of that amount then one-twelfth was 
the tax to be payable. 


Under this scheme the tax payer, 


‘Mamely the estate, was called upon to 
_Pay over to the Government a sum al- 
| most approximately the amount of profit 
/made in January on this apartment house 


deal. 

In this newspaper case that I have in 
mind, the revenue agent had erred, in- 
asmuch as he had overlooked the fact 
that the company was incorporated prior 
to the purchase of the assets of the pub- 


He will endeavor to answer any questions asked of him through Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 
In taking up the werk, he desires to make the following statement: 
and I appreciate that Federal tax cases present problems requiring the best 
, accountant and a lawyer who has given the subject special study. 
articles are based to a ccnsiderable extent on discussions of the chairman of the Federal 


P. A., Arnold L. 


“T am not a lawyer 


attention cf an 
The legal discussions in my 
Taxa- 
Guesner, of the Minneapolis bar, with whom 


lication in question, that its capital had 
been paid in considerably longer than it 
had been in business. He had, in mak- 
ing his examination, assumed the capital 
was paid in the day the newspaper was 
purchased and had proportioned that 
capital according to the number of days 
that it was in business. He had then 
taken again a proportion of that propor- 
tion in order to put the company on a 
yearly basis. Had he looked into the 
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matter more fully, he would have found 
that the capital of the company had been 
paid in for the year, that the company 
was in business for a whole year but 
had only operated for a period of four 
months. 

Notwithstanding this latter fact, how- 
ever, according to law, the earnings of 
those four months were earnings for the 
year and the tax should have been figured 
on that basis, thus resulting in a large 
refund being due the company, instead 
of a large extra assessment as contem- 
plated by the revenue agent. 

There is another point that frequently 
comes up and on which there is a lack 
of understanding and that is, the ques- 
tion of life insurance premiums. 

The 1917-18-21 acts specifically state 
that life insurance premiums paid on the 
life of an officer of the corporation are 
not a deductable item from income, if 
the corporation is directly or indirectly 
a beneficiary. 

In the case of group life insurance, 
where the individuals are the beneficiaries, 
the premium is a charge against income. 
However, where a corporation insures its 
officers for its own benefit, although those 
policies may be deposited as collateral 
security to a loan to the corporation and 
even although the insurance was taken 
out for the specific purpose of obtaining 
that loan, the premiums thereof are not 


f 
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a deductabl&. ftem if the company is in 
any way a beneficiary. 

[t is my opinion, however, that these 
items if they have been paid for a con- 
siderable number of years, could be 
added to capital invested, inasmuch as 
where a corporation pays out money in 
life insurance premiums on the lives of 
its officers, that money is an investment 
by the company until such time as the 
policy either matures or lapses. If it 
matures then the receipt thereof of the 
money applies against the capital built 
up. If the policy lapses, it is my opinion 
that that could be charged off as a dead 
loss. 

It may be necessary to fight this con- 
tention, but I believe it possible to win 
it if the facts can be shown to be as 
I state them. 


1,400 Tons of Newsprint Lost 


Fourteen hundred tons of newsprint 
were lost by the New Orleans Item, the 
States and the Times-Picayune in the 


$7,500,000 fire that destroyed the half- 
mile wharf of the army supply base,-and 
al f-eight that had been unloaded ‘there, 


“eptember 15. The paper had been or- 
dered from Sweden to meet an emer- 
gency situation caused by the inability 
to get newsprint by rail on account of 


t c strike. 


dollars a year for 


Re 


the Des Moines 
gister and. 


—think how many additional millions the readers of The 
Register and Tribune expend for food, clothing, automobiles, 


building materials 


and other necessities 


and 


luxuries. 


Read in 120,000 Iowa homes, daily and Sunday 
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HAS YOUR NEWSPAPER A WELL-DEFINED 
FARM NEWS POLICY? 


Few Dailies Are Making Proper Appeal to Great Undeveloped 
Field that Should Be a Big Source of Steady Income 
with Increased Editorial Influence. 


By H. A. PARISH 


Wire personal and financial satis- 
faction would come to the editor 
who could ride out into the nearby 
farming district and find his paper—a 
real institution in the molding of public 
opinion and shaping of policies in the 
metropolis—a definite factor in rural 
community life. In other words, 
is a great and undeveloped field for the 
city daily that will fairly represent the 
farmers’ interest. 

Articles appearing in the May 13 and 
September 2 issues of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER have set forth some ot the possi- 
bilities awaiting the managing editor and 
the circulation manager in catering to 
farmers and people in rural communities. 

Recent figures show that one-third of 
the population of the United States live 
on farms or in towns of 2,500 or less. 
Surely then, the field is there for the 
paper that directs its efforts in the right 
direction. A few papers, particularly in 
the strictly agricultural districts, have 
long since felt that great possibilities 
are in store for the paper that comes 
closest to reflecting a true agrarian 
spirit. Few, however, have taken an 
intelligent advantage of the opportunities. 

Several years ago the first dailies in 
the middle west hit upon the idea of 
establishing a weekly page or daily 
column for farm news. Too many times 
the resporisibility of this work was 
turned over to some cub reporter with 
little or no practical training or some 
chap who was born on a farm and reared 
miles away from one. In other cases 
the duties were turned over to a graduate 
of an agricultural college who had no 
experience in the practical phases of 
news writing. No matter who got the 
job all he had to do was to write heads 
on the material sent out by the federal 
agricultural department, agricultural in- 
stitutions, or other such sources. He 
had to fill a column once a day or a 
page once a week, with no regard to the 
class of material used. 

Such a policy has not met with success. 
This does not mean that material sent 
out by agricultural institutions, national 
and state, is not vital to farmers but 
in itself cannot constitute all the ma- 
terial printed. The farmer wants some- 
thing practical. He is interested in 
knowing how the federal department of 
agriculture and the agricultural colleges 
recommend the best method of growing 
a crop of alfalfa, But he is more inter- 
ested in knowing how and with what 
luck his neighbor, John Jones, has grown 
alfalfa. 

Many city dailies are conducting suc- 
cessful farm departments today. Many 
more have tried and failed. But even 
with past experiences, there are rare 
possibilities for the paper that will 
properly visualize the agricultural field, 
but until the managing editor and the 
business management get together and 
intelligently survey the field, white space 
and ink might better be turned to more 
profitable use. 

Today the farmer has his legislative 
and commodity organizations, both state 
and national. He has a group of legis- 
lators in Washington working in his in- 
terests. He has the War Finance Cor- 
poration and other institutions catering 
to his financial needs. He has the federal 
department of agriculture with its in- 
creasing regulatory work brought into 
existence for his sole benefit. He has 
a host of other sources of real news, «all 
of which interests and concerns him 
vitally. And all of these factors in 
which the farmer is and should be inter- 
ested have been brought about during 
the past few years. 

What has been the result? Farmers 
are taking an increasing interest in the 


there. 


city daily as the one source from which 
he can learn today what was done in 
his interests yesterday. He is recogniz- 
ing that the metropolitan press has the 
greatest force in public life. The time 
worn thought that the farmer did not 
subscribe to the daily paper, to a certain 
extent, has been exploded. He is eager 
and thirsty for news dealing with agri- 
culture. 

With the farmer in this susceptible 
frame of mind the daily paper is doing 
but little to place him permanently on 
the subscription files. It has not, as yet, 
seen the possibilities of the rural field. 

Circulation managers of many leading 
papers have launched extensive circula- 
tion campaigns among farmers. The 
farmer was met at his gate with brass 
band tactics and a good city paper. In 
many cases the farmer was sold because 
he is as interested in the world’s affairs 
as is his city brother. But when he had 
an opportunity of sitting down in the 
calmness of his own household to figure 
out just what the paper had to offer him 
as a producer he came to the conclusion 
it had nothing. 

The editor took a slap at him because 
he had to pay thirty cents for a canta- 
loupe. He took a vicious jab at the 
farmer because he thought the price for 
focd he had to buy was more than he 
should pay. Never did the editor 
analyze the situation to find that the 
farmer received a few cents for that 
cantaloupe or that he was producing his 
crops at a little more or many times 
less than the actual cost of production. 
If the farmer continued to take the 
paper it was because he was interested 
in world affairs. He never became a 
moral booster for the paper in his com- 
munity nor did he receive it as a molder 
of rural policies or opinions. 

A decision has been handed down to- 
day by the Secretary of Agriculture 
which vitally concerns the farmer in 
every section of the land. The story has 
been handled by the representatives of 
press associations and Washington cor- 
respondents in a routine way. These 
writers have been hardened in the work 
of news reporting or have been sent to 
the nation’s capital as the home paper’s 
star man. But they have no more idea 
of the significance of Secretary Wallace’s 
decision than they have of the fourth 
dimension. The story was sent out over 
the wire.or through the mail, not as a 
decision that will reflect good or bad to 
every farmer in the land, but as a 
routine piece of work. The story finds 
a place on the back page, where it right- 
fully belongs. It escapes the.eye of the 
editorial writer. The farmer reads the 
scant item but is not enabled to crystal- 
lize the importance of the decision. 

The benefits of the rural field can 
never be realized until the press agencies, 
the papers themselves and their repre- 
sentatives establish certain definite 
policies. Above all, the paper must adopt 
a firm conviction that the farmers’ in- 
terests will be fairly, firmly and intelli- 
gently represented. The farmer is not 
himself condemning in wholesale terms 
the functions of the so-called middlemen. 
He does recognize, however, that certain 
unfair and discriminatory practices exist 
in the present system of marketing and 
distribution. The paper that would suc- 
ceed in the rural field must likewise 
recognize the right of the farmer to see 
that he is fairly treated in the handling 
of his products and defend this right 
before the public eye. The paper must 
take such a stand in fairness to all con- 
cerned. 

To succeed the paper must realize that 
the problems confronting American 


farmers today are not alone those of 


for 
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production, but economic. The un- 
trained and ill-informed editorial writer 
who attempts to discuss the economic 
phases cf agriculture is walking on dan- 
gerous ground. The editorial writer 
who understands the position of the 
farmer and the economic side of agri- 
culture and can discuss all questions 
intelligently and along certain definite 
policies adopted by his paper, is not only 
assisting to put agriculture on the proper 
national footing but is bringing his paper 
close to the heart of the farmer reader 
and others who feel that agriculture is 
the basic industry. 

The press writers for the federal de- 
partment of agriculture and agricultural 
institutions prepare their material from 
an official angle. The successful cor- 
respondent is the one who can interpret 
this material into what it will mean to 
the man back home on the farm. He 
must be agriculturally trained; his 
hobby must be the farmer. 

The feature writer or editor of a farm 
page is not the clever head writer or 
the re-write man but the one who can 
go out into the country, slap Hank 
Smith on the back, inquire about the 
crops, and then go back to ‘his desk and 
tell in an interesting and intelligent 
manner just how Hank is feeling, what 
he has to say or why his method of 
raising pork is better than his neighbor’s. 

A Chicago advertising agency has 
secured the services of an agriculturally 
trained and schooled writer to assist in 
the preparation of copy and build up 
this heretofore undeveloped field. An 
advertising solicitor on an Iowa daily has 
persuaded the farmers in his community 
to adopt a trade mark and sell their 
poultry products direct to the consumer. 
Another Nebraska daily secured the 
services of a circulation manager, agri- 
culturally trained, who worked for weeks 
with the editorial and business manage- 
ment in forming a rigid agricultural 
policy before he launched a successful 
campaign, 

The rural field is as yet undeveloped. 
It is a fruitful one and a pleasant one 
for the paper that will see the farmer 
as he is. 


Press Room Annex for Sentinel 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel is 
erecting a three-story and basement en- 
gine and press room, 75 feet by 145 feet, 
of reinforced steel and concrete, to house 
the new super-speed, octuple Hoe press 
now being constructed. 


Obituary 


i 

WittiAM FRANKLIN Batey, aged 54 
veteran newspaper man and copy- reader 
on the Washington Evening Star, died 
of heart disease at his Washington ‘home, 
September 15. He entered newspaper - 
work at the age of 19 on a Middletown | 
(N. Y.), newspaper, and except for 4 
brief period, he has always been in news- 
paper work. {In New York he worked 
on the American and World. Later he 
served as Albany correspondent for the 
Publishers’ Press Association and was 
with the Central News. In Philadelphia | 
he worked on the Public Ledger and t 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Mr. Bailey join 
the staff of the Washington Times 1 
1918 and went to the Star in 1918. 
is survived: by two sons, Howard Py 
Bailey of the Star and Richard M. Baie 
ley, who-is on a Bridgeport (Conn) 
newspaper. 


James’ L. CAamppett, aged 74, in his 
early life editor and owner of Mail 
chester (N. H.) Union and later, wi 
Capt. George A. Hanson, owner of é 
Lowell (Mass.) Times, died recently. >| 


DanteL SypNeEy RicHarpson, aged 71, 
at one time an intimate acquaintance of | 

3ret Harte, Ambrose Bierce, and Charles — 
Warren Stoddard and well- known in 
California literary circles some years ago, 
died- September 11. | 


Harotp Otis SKINNER, aged 33, an || 
actor and son of the late Charles M, | 
Skinner, an associate editor of | 
Brooklyn Eagle, died September 13. 


Cuar.es J. SHEARER, aged 55, formerly 
advertising manager of Bloomingdale | 
Brothers, a New York department store 
and recently head of his own advertis-_ 
ing business, Tucson, Ariz., where he had | 
gone for his health, died August 15. | 


O. C. Wixe, formerly publisher of the 
Yellow Springs (Ohio) News, died 1 
Savannah, Ga., last week. 


Tuomas H. Enscor, aged 57, for more 
than 33 years head stereotyper of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, died September s 


Ad Post Start Season 


Advertising Men’s Post 209, of New 
York, will resume its fall activities on 
September 25 with a luncheon which — 
will be given at 12.30 o’clock at the” 
Palais Beaux Arts. Harry Tipper, of 
the Class Journal Company, will be the 
speaker. ; 
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The News-Scimitar of Memphis 
into the fold this week. 
Wise editors are putting on this 
feature before the opposition gets 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed comic 
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RGER OF N. y3 PRESS dicates and they were actually writing 
; their stories, and in most instances, wir- 
BODIES IN VIEW ing them right from the field. These 

a aha GER sek were champion 

: ;. Jlilden; Gerald Patterson of Australia, 
eee OP OSS Oso een of Ae Winbleron World’s 

Championship; Vincent Richards, Bob 

red, According to P. A. Blos- Kinsey of San Francisco and C. M. 

Sens Report in Syracuse Charest of Baltimore. 

The curious thing about these cham- 

| pionship tennis matches is that while 

Syn September 18—A move- clicking typewriters and telegraph keys 


ded Association Practically As- 


sj which may result in merging of the are lost in the general shuffle of noise at 
, York State Press Association, the a big baseball and football game, they 
New York State become very conspicuous at a_ tennis 
Publishers’ As- match. With twelve or fifteen thousand 
sociation, and the people watching a contest and keeping as 
Associated Dailies silent as the proverbial church mouse. 
was started here sixteen telegraph keys and an equal num- 
last Saturday at ber of typewriters manage to make con- 
a meeting of the siderable noise. At the Philadelphia 
Press Associa- matches this noise became so pronounced 
tion. It wasprac- that it annoyed some of the players who 
tically decided to were working at high tension, and it 
employ a field looked for a time as if the press sections 
secretary to have might have to move. But pads were 
general supervi- placed under the typewriting machines 
sion of the pro- and  sound-killing boxes were placed 


posed merger. around the front row of telegraph keys. 

Press Associa- In this way considerable of the noise was 

"ek A. Brossom tion men from all eliminated, and there was no further dif- 
parts of the state ficulty on this score. 

r¢present. P. A. Blossom of the At the request of the Germantown 


‘(port Republican, president of the Cricket Club, Mr. Pollock of the Phila- 
soation, said a field secretary was delphia Evening Public Ledger looked 
accally assured. after the interests of the newspapermea 
1) duties of the secretary will be to throughout the tournament. 
‘Ojrate with the daily and weekly 
wiapers of the state by furnishing ex- PaRIS PROPAGANDA PAPER QUITS 
t dvice and Roepe in pet with all 
wndertakings for the welfare of the 
esi It is the view of many of the English Weekly Review Not Welcome 
‘Oation men who attended the con- to the French 
ere the proposed plan will assist both ; 2 
: (daria Bad Se cctsing end of the Paris, September 1—This week wit- 
Wiper business as well as the com- "esses the demise of a small British 
cl printing houses. propaganda journal reminiscent of the 
Asa means to supply down-to-the- days of war. The Revue Hebdoma- 
av: information in connection with the daire de la’ Presse Anglaise, or Weekly 
deit was decided to issue a monthly Review of the English Press, which has 
lei service which will be available contained translations of political articles 
il newspapers. This will contain from the leading English newspapers, 
ics of interest to the newspaper in- with the object of enabling the French 
tt in general. It will be printed at public to appreciate the English point of 
Inpire state school of printing at View, announces its end in the following 
ac New York. terms: ; ’ 
\ load program of work to be accom- “For some time now it has been appa- 
she by newspapers in the association rent that the efforts made by the Revue 
enthe legislature convenes was pre- Hebdomadaire de la Presse Anglaise to 
te by the legislative committee and improve Franco-British relations were 
eid warm approbation. not appreciated as they ought to have 
febers of the association present been, and the founders of this paper have 
e?. A. Blossom, the Brockport Re- thought that it would be bad grace on the 
lin, president; M. V. Atwood, part of foreigners to wish to continue the 
ite Journal and Courier, vice-pres- publication of an organ which was not 
itElias Vair, Seneca County News, welcome to their hosts. The Revue 
etry; Wallace Odell, the Tarrytown Hebdomadaire de la Presse Anglaise will 
vsF. A. Merriam, the Mount Vernon therefore cease publication with this 
su T. J. Blain, the Portchester Item; issue.” j 
(Keith, the Newburg News; John Le Matin, which has no particularly 
leJhe Corning Leader ; F. W. Rogers, kindly feeling for England just now, 
Gversville Leader; F. D. Corse, the questions the impartiality of this propa- 
dyCreek News; and F. C. Parsons, ganda weekly and speeds the parting 
Crtland Democrat. guest with the accusation that it was 
published by “the principal agent of Mr. 


| ayd George j 7 ” 
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Editorial Brings Libel Suit 
less Gallery Covered Singles BE steer ree ; 
Suit alleging criminal libel has been 


Campionship at Philadelphia filed by John H. Cunningham against F. 
Df>ximately 25 newspaper men at- N. Potter, editor of the Jourdanton 
the National Singles Champion- (Tex.) Atascosa News-Monitor. It is 
latches last week in Philadelphia. the outgrowth of an editorial in the 
y yere played at the Germantown News-Monitor on August 17, just before 
ke Club. “From 60,000 to 65,000 the recent Democratic primary. Mr. 
isiwere sent out each day over the Cunningham alleges that the editorial 
S ie the side of the tennis courts, shows malicious statements deliberately 
Eemotal Of practically a half a made with the intent to injure him in 
lot words for the week. The press his race for the Democratic nomination 
Prat the Germantown matches took for Congress from this district. 
cs ee raver and throughout ; 
lait was filled with bona fide news- : : 
‘en and telegraph st ae The Paris Tribune Moves London Office 
Maown Cricket Club made ample The London editorial office of the 
ptous Provision for the newspa- Paris Tribune has been moved to 138 
spondents. They were provided Fleet street. The business and advertis- 
©'ry necessary facility in the press ing department will remain at the same 
Mand they were the continuous office, 125 Pall Mall. 
iS }f as a whenever the dinner 
a2, and when they were working . 
Dia story they faid but to say the Coast Advertisers Meet Ost ee 
éd attendants from the club were The California Advertising - Service 
€ elbows with coffee and sand- Association will hold a convention at 
BS! Lake Arrowhead October 5 to 8. On 
€pf the players, too, were writing the first day, the directors will meet. The 
Siries for various papers and syn- general meeting will open October 6. 
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LEADING THE LIST 


In a city and nation where class circula- 
tion means everything, where American 
advertisers in the ordinary newspaper 
buy waste circulation among Japanese 
whose purchasing power is low, The Jijr 
Shimpo leads all. With a monthly sub- 
scription rate of Y1.10, The Jiji ts the 
highest-priced newspaper in Japan. 


HE JJ SHIMP 
BS FF Dr 


Is the newspaper of prosperous, ambi- 
tious Japan—a young nation, newly-en- 
dowed with means for enjoying the 
goods of the West. Her most progres- 
sive sons and daughters, eager to learn 
more of America and all America has to 
give Japan, read The Jiji Shimpo. Not 
only on account of its superior presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, but 
because it carries the bulk of forei on ad- 
vertising appearing in Japan, The Jiji 
is the favorite of the class the American 
advertiser must reach. 


The Jijiis New York representative, 
Mr. J. P. Barry, will gladly discuss the 
opportunities of the Japanese market, 
which he has studied at close range. 


New York Office: 
JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: TOKYO JAPAN Morning 
“Jiji Tokyo” 2 and Evening 
Bentley Codé Editions 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read the Jiji’” 
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CO-RELATING THE NEWS 
WITH SCHOOL STUDY 


Special Established by 
Jacksonville Times-Union to Aid 
Teachers and Enable Children 


to Evaluate News 


Department 


The Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Union has established a special depart- 
ment for schools called “The School Ser- 
vice Depart- 
ment.” Here will 
be assembled 
facts and figures 
for correlation 
with the regular 
work of the text 
book. Teachers 
have been em- 
ployed to suggest 
problems in 
arithmetic an d 
algebra, based on 
the news of the 
day, suggestions 
for work in En- 
ish composition, 

sentences for 
grammar classes, helps for civics classes, 
etc. The idea is to help train children 
to get a better grasp and appreciation of 
world affairs. 

“The department already has the en- 
dorsement of the various state education- 
al boards and is meeting with favor 
among school teachers,” according to W. 
A. Elliott, business manager of the 
Times-Union, who explained its purposes 
in detail to Eprror & PuBLIsHER as fol- 
lows: 

“A great many teachers are organiz- 


W. A. 


ELLIOTT 


gQ 


ing ‘Current Events’ classes, but the 
method of teaching current history 
through every subject offered in the 


course of study is more generally ap- 
oroved by the leading educators. We 
delieve mathematical problems based on 
the news of the day serve the same 
yurpose as the text book problems, and 
in addition tend to arouse the interest of 
the child in the world about him. 

“History and geography when corre- 
ated with what is taking place become 
live and worthwhile subjects. History 
becomes valuable as a study only when 
it helps the child to understand the pres- 
ent. Study of civics can be made a real 
joy when children are taught to asso- 
ciate the study of it with the proceedings 
related in the news stories. Even En- 
glish grammar has some charms for a boy 
when the sentences are made from events 
that are actually taking place. 

“The indifference of a large part of 
the public to the affairs of state and 
nation is a matter of grave concern to 
those who boast that this is a democracy. 
At recent elections in the various states, 
it is claimed that less than half of the 
qualified voters went to the polls. The 
ignorance of a great many persons to 
the political, economic and social con- 
ditions in even their own communities 
is little short of appalling. The people 
of the United States boast of universal 
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suffrage, but the government is fast 
becoming an oligarchy. Unless some- 
thing is done to awaken the interest of 
the people, the nation will be at the 
mercy of the corrupt politician and the 
eraiter. 

“The remedy is to induce the people 
to read the newspapers and the cur- 
rent magazines and to establish forums 
in the various centers for the discus- 
sion of current happenings. The news- 
papers have a larger circulation than 
ever before, but many of the readers, 
do not read the news with the proper 
understanding and knowledge of how 
it relates to the daily affairs of life. 

“The use of the daily newspaper and 


the current magazine should be en- 
couraged in the public schools. Children 


should be taught not only to read but 
to evaluate the news. It is to help 
teachers in this work that the Florida 
Times-Union is establishing its school 
service department.” 


NEW COURSES AT MEDILL 


Chicago Journalism School Opens for 
Second Year 


The Medill School of Journalism began 
its teaching year September 12. A new 
course in dramatic criticism is being in- 
troduced, under direction of Oneal, 
dramatic critic for the Chicago Daily 
Journal. Changes in curriculum follow: 

Baker Brownell, formerly editorial 
writer on the Chicago Daily News, will 
direct the course on editorial writing and 
also one on problems in newspaper poll- 
cies. 

H. F. Harrington, director, will also 
instruct the class on community news- 
papers. : 

Walter A. Washburne, city editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, will be in 
charge of the reporting class, assisted by 
Michael A. Strauss and Lewis Hunt, also 
of the Post staff, and George Stone of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

George C. Bastian, assistant Sunday 
editorof the Chicago Tribune, will direct 
the class in news editing. 

Frank Thayer will have charge of the 
work in “Writing for Business” and also 
the “Journalistic Writing Course.” 

Plans are being made for the lecture 
course each fortnight in the School of 
Journalism at which noted editors and 
writers of the country will speak. 

The first of these lectures will be held 
September 28 when Senator Medill Mc- 
Cormick will speak. 


Blanchard Repeats Ad Course 


The course in the “Essentials of Ad- 
vertising,” given by Frank L. Blanchard 
at the 23rd Street Y. M. C. A., New 
York, which was started in 1904 will be 
repeated again this year. The course be- 
gins October 10 and continues one night 
a week until the first of April. Among 
those who will address the students in 
Mr. Blanchard’s course this year are: 
A. Roden King, of A. Rowden King, 
Inc.; Edwin T. Harris, of W. T. Mul- 
lally & Company; W. Livingston Larned, 


SYNDICATE 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los 


Angeles.) 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES: 
FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: Daily—Human Interest Page. Weekly—Personality Page, Special Feature Page, 


Bclence Page, Short Story Page. 


COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s Stenog.’’ (Haywarc), Daily Strip and Weekly Page; ‘‘That 


Reminds Me’’ (Collins), ‘‘And Then He Changed His Mind’ (Dunn), “‘Dumb-Bells’’ (Dunn), ‘‘The 


(John). 
(Rehse), Daily. 


Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. RADIO FEATURE: ‘‘Radio in the Home’’ (Daily). 


CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; ‘‘Follies of the Passing Show’’ 
FICTION: Datly and Weekly Detective and Mystery Serials; Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love- 


Crossing Cop’ 
(Hanlon), Weekly; ‘“‘Children of Adam’’ 
MIDGET 


FEATURES of stick length: ‘Things You'll Love to Make,” ‘‘Things for Boys to Make,” ‘‘The Housewife’s Idea 


Box,”’ ‘‘What’s What,” ‘‘After-Dinner Tricks,’ ‘The Home in Good 
“Cultivating Your Charm,” ‘‘Famous Ghosts,’ ‘Favorite Recipes of Famous Women,” 


Taste,” ‘How to Save When Shopping,’ 
“Sharpening Up Your 


Memory,’’ ‘‘Guess Who?” ‘Pam’s Paris Postals,’’ ‘The Children’s Hour,’ ‘‘History of Your Name,’’ ‘‘Who-Why- 
What-When-Where?’”’ ‘“‘Human Curios,” ‘‘What Are You Good For?” ‘‘Making More Money,”’ ‘‘Daily Fun Hour,’ 


“Can You Tell?” ‘‘Correct English,’ ‘Read Your Character.’’ 
‘‘Yome Cooking,”’ by Queen Victoria’s cook, ‘‘As Woman to Woman,” “‘Dream- 


‘The Latest’’ (Paris Fashions), 
land Adventures,’’ 
OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


SPORTS FEATURES: “The Sportfolio,”’ 


SYNDICATE 


HOME PAGE FEATURES: ‘‘A Daughter of Eve,” 


“Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). PUZZLES, CUT- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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art director of Ethridge Company; L. 
E, Firth, production manager of the H. 
K. McCann Company; Dr. R. E. Rind- 
fuez, secretary American Writing Paper 
Company; Gilbert P. Farrar, author. of 
“Typography of Advertisements that 
Pay”; Albert R. Bourges, of Bourges 
Service; John Sullivan, executive secre- 
tary, Association National Advertisers ; 
John Howie Wright, editor of Postage; 
W. C. Robbins, editor, Gas Record; 
Robert M. Herman, Albert Frank & Co.; 
S. N. Holliday, Poster Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc.; Sherwin Cody, author of 
Books on English Composition; Joseph 
A. Richards, of J. A. Richards Company ; 
John Lee Mahin, of Federal Advertising 
Agency; Frank Presbrey, president F. 
Presbrey, Inc., and Walter Drey. 


G. M. Hyde Acting Head of School 


When the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism at Madison opened 
last week with 


in charge in the absence of Prof. Willard 
G, Bleyer, who is spending a year/ in 
Europe studying newspaper methods/ on 
the continent. Prof. Hyde is a gradtiate 
of both Yale and Wisconsin. He Was 
formerly managing director of the Popu- 


Nc 


lar Science Monthly, associate editor 


an enrollment of more , 
than 300 students, Grant M. Hyde was” 


Popular Mechanics and feature edit) 
the Evening Mail of New York, | 
the author of “Newspaper Reportin| 
Correspondence” and of “News| 
Editing.” Mr. Hyde is the editor ¢ 
University Press Bulletin, which y| 
carries the news of the great uniy} 
to the community press of Wisc} 
Upon his return from Europe 
Bleyer will issue a revised edition , 
text book on news writing. 


Typography at Columbia 


James D. Gabler, president of the | 
lap bress, L.c., New York, is iep)| 
the cc urse in typography which he| 
last year under the auspices of the| 
versity Extension Department of C| 
bia University. There are two Clas} 


morning and an | 
are held on“Wednesdays. Mange | 
who take this course are from ev 


tisifig, printing and publishing fi 


Fifty at Birmingham 


The School of Journalism of Bir| 
ham-Soutnern College has started it} 
ond year under the direction! of | 
Henderson, head of the Birmir) 
(Ala.) bureau of the Associated | 
with more than 50 students. 
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Far up in the Arctic Circle and deep in the 
jungles of Africa—on every frontier of 
civilization—you find the Linotype. 


Under the most adverse conditions these machines 
give uninterrupted service because they were built 
without compromise. Every part of the Linotype is 
there because the machine is better for it and every 
part fits into the big scheme of simple operation. 


The illustration shows an operator changing 
the lower magazine of a Model 8 Linotype, 
from the front, of course, because that is 
quicker and more convenient for the operator. 
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Composed entirely on the LinoTyPE 


TH DISTRICT WANTS 
_ EDUCATIONAL WORK 


‘onvention at Minot, N. D., Commends 
A. A. C. W. Movement—Urges Its 
Expansion—Support Pledged 
for State Campaign 


By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER 
Minor, N. D., September 20.—Resolu- 
ons commending the educational cam- 
ign recently instituted by the Associ- 
led Advertising Clubs of the World 
ere passed at the close of the final con- 
imtion of the Eighth District of the A. 
| C. W. held at Minot, N. D., Septem- 
tr 14 and 15. The continuance and 
‘rther extension of the movement was 
yged. Support of the ‘Town Criers 
‘abs of the state in a campaign to get 
ie legislature to provide finances for ad- 
yrtising North Dakota was promised. 
lhe convention passed a vote of thanks 
{ the City of Minot for the elaborate 
Ispitality extended to those attending 
‘e convention. 

This was the final meeting of the 
jighth District clubs because, at the in- 
itnational convention, to be held in At- 
jatie City, June, 1923, all district or- 
{nizations will be dissolved, and the 
isiness of each state will be handled 
jrough state organizations. 
\Fargo was chosen the 1923 meeting 
jace of the North Dakota clubs. R. E. 
lley, of Fargo, was elected president, 
dV. E. Stenersen, of Minot, and Julius 
con, of Grand Forks, chosen first and 
cond vice-presidents, respectively. 
omas F. Sullivan, of Mandan, was 
med secretary-treasurer. A member 
each club in the state will be named 
the president to constitute the board 
directors. 
“Advertising the Great Northwest” 

§ the subject treated in a paper pre- 
ired by Governor R. A. Nestos, who 
S unable to attend the convention on 
count of a previous engagement. 
“Advertising may and should play a 
st important part in the development 
the great northwest,” said the gover- 
tr in his paper, which was read to the 

vention. “While it is true with com- 
mities and states, as it is with individ- 
Is, that no person liveth to himself 
ne and that to a large extent adjoining 
tions or states will feel keenly the re- 
ion from the prosperity or lack of 
sperity of neighbors, nevertheless, our 
hin interest is in our own state and 
the part that advertising may be made 
play in the building up of our com- 
nwealth. 

‘Tn advertising merchandise or lines 
business you require that the adver- 
g should be free from fraud, should 
clean, truthful and adequate for the 
Itpose. In the task of realizing this 
al you must of necessity carefully an- 
eze the article or business to be adver- 
‘ted, and in so doing will discover what- 
“€er defects or weaknesses may exist in 
‘Sch article or business, that you cannot 
zord to reveal to the prospective pur- 
““aser, and if an advertising campaign 
tconducted in conformity with the ideals 
© successful merchandising these defects 
#d weaknesses will unquestionably first 
t eliminated so that there will be noth- 
1s to impede the finest kind of an ad- 
\tising campaign.” 
“Advertising is a form of public ser- 
Po ping the customer by saving his 
her time and money,” declared Carl 
lant, of New York, general manager of 
ig me crted Advertising Clubs of the 
orld. 
_ “An advertising club has the power to 
Tike advertising more effective in the 
Tal community by advertising. I be- 
lve the average advertiser does not talk 
ough about his advertising and what it 
Ces for the public,” he said. 
“Advertising lowers the cost of selling 
tngs. It helps get the goods into the 
Inds of the people at a smaller expense 
tan would otherwise exist.” 


; 
Spearman Reporter Burned Out 


The printing plant of the Spearman 
) exe) Reporter. was destroyed by fire 
¢ unknown origin last week. The loss 
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will amount to more than $5,000 and is 
partially covered by insurance. Publica- 
tion of the paper will be resumed as soon 
as new equipment can be purchased and 
installed. 


EXPECTS SKY WRITTEN 
NEWS FLASHES SOON 


R. L. O’Brien, Editor of the Boston 
Herald, Predicts Possible Use of 
Sky-Writing Airplane for Big 
Events Day or Night 


The time may be here soon when the 
dissemination of news in letters of smoke 
in the sky may be a frequent event, ac- 
cording to Robert Lincoln O’Brien, edi- 
tor of the Boston Herald, in commenting 
on the recent introduction of “sky writ- 
ing” into the United States from Eng- 
land. 

“Ts the day at hand when we shall 
receive our news from the skies and 
when ‘signs in the firmament’ will get 
ahead of the telegraph and beat radio at 
its swiftest?” he queries. “There is a 
promise of it already, but no more than 
a promise. We have beaten the British 
at broadcasting; the British are already 
far ahead of us in the art of ‘sky-writing,’ 

“The trick is done by an airplane which 
emits puffs of smoke in the shape of let- 
ters, and does it with such scientific pre- 
cision that words can be fashioned out 
of the very texture of the vapor itself. 
For a hundred square miles around Lon- 
don, advertisements thus formed are 
being daily seen and read by millions of 
people, nor does the writing fail to be 
intelligible even when the airplane pro- 
ducing it is at such an elevation as to be 
itself invisible. 

“It is now proposed to employ sky 
print, by a combination of airplane and 
wireless, as a means of announcing events 
of national interest—the result of a 
horse race, the winner in an athletic 
competition, the death of some high- 
placed statesman, or the outcome of a 
parliamentary vote. The suggestion is 
offered that if two or three words can 
thus be written on the skies by a single 
airplane, whole sentences could be dis- 
played by a fleet of machines. 

“And for night service would it not 
be possible to make the smoke luminous 
Then comes the thought of what might 
be done with such a method of com- 
munication in time of war. Valuable 
information or important orders, first re- 
ceived by wireless, could be delivered 
from airplanes to a waiting regiment; so 
false messages could be sky-written to 
deceive a whole army. Here. would be 
the beginning of new conflicts in the air, 
for the enemy would want to keep the 
advantages of the system to himself and 
make them useless for his rival, 

“Thus far, the airplane fitted with ap- 
paratus for sky-writing is in competition 
with the hoarding and the billboard. It 
will have a long way to travel when the 
news of the day is in question before it 
can write upon its banner, ‘Look up 
and not down.’” 


Drops Football Prize 


At the request of the principals of the 
five Buffalo high schools the Buffalo 
Courier and Enquirer have withdrawn 
their $3,000 cash prize offer to high school 
football teams. The principals said a con- 
test of this type conducted last year, on 
a coupon basis, detracted pupils’ attention 
from their studies. 


Williams Buys Hope Herald 


C. C. Williams, of Little Rock, Ark., 
and formerly one of the publishers of the 
Stuttgart (Ark.) Free Press, has bought 
the Hope (Ark.) Evening Herald, which 
he took possession of September 15. 


Indicted for False Advertising 


An indictment charging false adver- 
tising was recently returned by a Boston 
grand jury against H. V. Greene, a finan- 
cier. He was held under $5,000 bail, 


which he furnished. 
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A Busy Market Place 


Rhode Island is the most densely populated 
State in the Union. 


Here is a compact community whose wants 
are many; a population of 600,000 people com- 
posed of skilled wage-earners, thrifty farmers and 
successful professional and business people, eager 
for good things and able to buy if your merchan- 
dise or service fills the bill. 


Providence is the trading center of Rhode 
Island. More than two-thirds of the State’s popu- 
lation is within a fifteen-mile radius, excellent 
train and trolley service and well-kept State 
roads placing them within and hour’s ride of the 
city. 


This prosperous community is thoroughly 
covered by Rhode Island’s two great news- 
papers— 


The Providence Journal 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


—AND— 


The Evening Bulletin 


Leaders in New England thought for many 
years, there are few worthwhile homes in the 
State where one or the other is not read. In all 
advertising classifications which denote buying 
power, such as financial, automobile, resort, travel, 
educational, etc., these papers lead the field. No 
matter what your product is, they will secure for 
you the maximum of buying power and reader 
confidence. 


2114ca Line Daily and 12ca Line Sunday Buys the 


Combined Circulation of These Influential Papers 


Providence Journal Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 


Representatives 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 
NATIONWIDE 


Steel and Iron Industries Return Toward 
Normal—Wheat Crop 30,217,000 
Bushels Above 1921 Cost 
of Food Declines 


Continued signs of better business 
were to be found in the newspapers dur- 
ing the past week. Iron and steel, two of 
the largest basic industries of the coun- 
try, are speedily returning to normal. 
The past week witnessed increased pro- 
duction of both pig iron and steel, to- 
gether with a falling off in the amount 
of business done at premium prices to in- 
sure speedy deliveries. Eight additional 
blast furnaces, chiefly in Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania, were blown in, ac- 
cording to Iron Age, which states that 
as a whole the steel industry is now prob- 
ably operating at about a 65 per cent 
rate. 

The wheat crop of the United States 
and Canada for 1922 will be 1,125,968,- 
000 bushels, according to the latest bulle- 
tin of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This is 30,217,000 bushels 
greater than the 1921 crop of 1,095,751,- 
000 bushels, and 342,158,000 bushels 
greater than the average yield from 1909 
to 1913, which was 883,810 bushels a 
year. 
~ Jones Brothers Tea Company reports 
gross sales for August of $1,395,001, as 
against $1,402,834 for the same month 
last year. For the eight months ending 
August 31, the company’s sales aggre- 
gated $11,416,130, as against $11,377,686 
for the same period in 1921. At the same 
time the average prices for its products 
have declined approximately 12% per 
cent, so that these figures show a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of busi- 
ness done. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works dur- 

ing the past week reported the receipt 
of $350,000 order for locomotives for the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way. 
In announcing a decline in the price of 
Wiilys-Overland automobiles, John N. 
Willys said: “We are rapidly settling 
many of the fundamental problems which 
have held business back over here, and 
conditions are improving daily. I cannot 
see anything but a period of increasing 
prosperity ahead. We are not worrying 
about coal. We are simply bending our 
energies toward getting ready for the 
big increase in business which we know 
is ahead of us.” 

The Association of Railway Executives 
announced the number of cars loaded 
with coal for the week ending September 
16 as 195,142, of which 19.816 carried 
anthracite, which was the first week's 
output since resumption of mining opera- 
tions. 

The earnings of the Packard Motor 
Car Company for the year ending August 
31, 1922, is not announced as yet, but 
the company states that “after setting 
aside adequate reserves, net earnings will 
be more than $1,000,000. If no :educticn 
in inventory is called for the company’s 
net for the period may run as high as 
$1,500,000.” 

“The net earnings at present are run- 
ning in excess of $500,000,” the statement 
adds, “and there is no indication of slack- 
ening of business. The company is now 
on a production basis of about 2,000 cars 
monthly and is planning a considerable 
increase in production.” : 

The retail cost of food to the average 
family in the United States decreased 2 
per cent in the month ended August 15/ 
according to figures made public Septem+ 
ber 19 by the Bureau of Labor Statisti¢s 
of the Department of Labor, based on re- 
ports from fifty-one cities. | 

Decreases in twenty-two articles /of 
food ranged from 28 per cent for pdta- 
toes to 1 per cent for sirloin steak /and 
rib roast, while of eleven articles show- 
ing an increase granulated sugar | led, 
with 7 per cent. | 


Receiver for Gatti-McQuade ni 


The Gatti-McQuade Company, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, were placed 
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in the hands of John B. Johnson as re- 
ceivers September 15 by Federal Judge 
Martin T. Manton. The company, which 
deals in mill products, has a plant in 
New Jersey. The creditors who filed the 
petition are Samuel Waldstein, with a 
claim of $572; the Gratton and Knight 
Manufacturing Company, $40, and W. C. 
Jones Company, $11,205. The petitioners 
state that about six or seven months ago 
there was a meeting of the creditors and 
a committee was then formed and has 
since conducted the affairs of the com- 
pany. Because of this, the petitioners be- 
lieve the company is insolvent and will 
not be able to continue the conduct of its 
business. 


AD INDUSTRY BOOK NEEDED 


Is Least Understood Business Funda- 
menta!, Says Guy Emersen 


Bankers, with a few exceptions, are not 
opposed to advertising, according to Guy 
Emerson, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, 
speaking September 19 at the first lunch- 
eon of the season of the New York 
Representatives’ Club, speaking on 
“Bankers in Advertising.” 

“The idea that bankers as a class are 
opposed to advertising is erroneous,” 
said Mr. Emerson. “As a class, they 
know that advertising is a potent force 
and they are not opposed to it. But their 
business is to lend money, not their own 
money, but money placed in their care, 
and as such they have no direct contact 
with advertising, except that used by 
their own institutions. However, adver- 
tising is less understood than any other 
important industry in the country, and 
the organization which would immortal- 
ize itself has only to prepare a work 
which would set forth exactly what ad- 
vertising is and how it works, just as has 
been done many times with steel and 
other basic industries.” 

Mr. Emerson closed his talk by em- 
phasizing the need of a closer under- 
standing between business men, advertis- 
ing men and bankers. 


LLOYD GEORGE SIGNS CONTRACT 


New York Times and Chicago Tribune 
Get Serial Right to Memoirs 


The New York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune have signed a contract with 
Lloyd George for the serial publication 
rights of his memoirs. The British Prime 
Minister signed the duplicate contracts 
September 14 and they are how on their 
way to the United States for the signa- 
tures of the two papers which are syndi- 
cating the feature. 

The price to be paid for the Lloyd 
George Memoirs which will be devoted 
to the period of the Great War is not 
given, but it is stated that he will re- 
ceive nearly £1 per word. This, the New 
York Times announcement states, will be 
double the price the ex-Kaiser received 
for his autobiography. The Prime Min- 
ister, it is understood, will not retain any 
of the money he receives for his work, 
but will give the entire proceeds of 
his writing to charity. Publication of 
the Lloyd George Memoirs will com- 
mence after the Kaiser’s book has been 


printed serially —-Piblication ofthis, will 


be begup-September 24. 


y /Rothéermere Buys Brother’s Papers 


Lord Rothermere, brother of the late 
Lord Northcliffe, has purchased from the 
Northcliffe estate its interest in the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, the Evening News, the 
Weekly Dispatch, and the Continental 
Mail. Cables from London dated Sep- 
tember 17 state that the consideration is 
understood to be £2,000,000 and that the 
London Times has been offered to John 
Walters for £1,000,000. This is under- 
stood to be more than he is willing to 
pay. Lord Beaverbrook is mentioned as 
a bidder for the London Times, if the 
Walters family do not take up their op- 
tion, but it is prophesied that if the pur- 
chaser is other than a Walters it will be 
Lord Rothermere. 


for 
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NEWSPAPER ADS “STAR” 
AT AGENCY MEETING 


Personnel of United Advertising Com- 
panies Told of Performances of 
Space in Papers at Annual 
Convention Held in N. Y. 


The United Advertising Corporation, 
the United Advertising Agency and affili- 
ated companies held a general sales con- 
vention, September 19 and 20 at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York. A num- 
ber of talks at the agency sessions laid 
particular stress upon the part of news- 
paper advertising in general advertising 
plans. 

Theodore S. Fettinger, treasurer of the 
United Agency, with headquarters at 
Newark, N. J., pointed out particularly 
how the many performances of newspa- 
per advertising for merchants and manu- 
facturers proved it to be a great force 
and that no salesman should or need go 
beyond the truth in selling newspaper 
advertising to his clients. There is no 
need to surround the subject of adver- 
tising with “black magic” or to promise 
untold wealth in return for the money 
expended. A. Cavalli, of the New York 
office of the agency, laid stress on the 
fact that advertisers could secure im- 
mediate publicity and advertising 
through the newspapers for the changes 
in the styles of merchandise, that some- 
times come about overnight. He told the 
gathering of the various style elements 
and how they influence the advertising 
of all merchandise and the part played 


The Ludlow has ‘Without storage. 
helped us materially 
in handling increased 
business and we en- 
tertain no fears con- 
cerning its assistance 
when the heavy fall 
and holiday advertis- 
ing rolls in, No more 
pulling of letters; no- 
more worry about 
type supply -running 
low in spots. Distri- 
bution has been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

: —Allentown Demo- 

\, crat. 


\ In addition to hav- 
ung an almost unlim- 
{ted amount of type, 
the appearance of our 
advertising alone jus- 
ifies the installation. 


+-Omaha World- 
freratd, 3 


the Ludlow. 


The Ludlow — 


For Heavy Holiday Rush 


Yes heavy advertising during the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas rush, 
will tax your type capacity. How will 
you prepare for it? Will you once more 
adopt the annual makeshift of buying new 
type for immediate needs? 
solve this problem for good by installing 
equipment which lasts. 


New Type, As Needed, Without Storage 


No more type shortage 
will ever haunt your office 
when big business looms if 
you have a’ Ludlow. You 
make, as needed, all the 
type you want, all new and 


No more last minute jams 
in composing room, because 
advertisements can be. set 
as far in advance as copy 
can be secured. With whole 
issues of forms still stand- 
ing, your type capacity is 
still 100 per cent. 


Save distribution costs. 
There will be no more night 
or Sunday distribution, to 
make way for next edition. 
Ludlow forms may be 
dumped or stored indefi- 
nitely. Clean decks follow 


More speed at make-up 
is easy and natural when 
the all-slug method is fol- 
lowed. Slugs are quick.and 


Ludlow Typograph Company ~ 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


by the newspapers in the quick dissen 
nation of the manufacturers’ message | 
the public. 

E. W. Bateman, vice-president of ¢| 
Texas division of the agency, told ¢! 
audience of the specific details of ty 
ofthe big Southwestern newspaper car 
paigns—“Mrs. Tucker’s Shortening” 4 


The Texas Chiropractors’ Associatig 
In the case of “Mrs. Tucker’s Shorte) 
ing,” by means of the proper mercha)| 
dising of the newspaper campaign, 4), 
concern was able to sell the jobbers | 
the idea of taking shorter profits pi 
item in anticipation of the more appret 
able profits that would come from grea| 
er volume. 

In the matter of the Texas Chiropra’ 
tors’ Association the chiropractors || 
Texas were faced by adverse legislatic| 
and the newspaper campaign which | 
run throughout the State of Texas sy 
ceeded in protecting their profession, 

Among the other speakers at “#h} 
agency sessions were Leonard Dreyfus 
president of the United Agency; H, {| 
Daych, vice-president of the agency) 
Joseph R. Lisson, managing director (| 
the Canadian branch; Martin Prehn, d| 
rector of copy; Jerome Walter, Jose 
A. Burrell, credit manager, and Han 
A. Ahern. 


Last Tourney of Ad Golfers 


The last tournament of the season (| 
the Advertising Club Golf- Associatio)| 
New York, will be played September 7) 
on the links of the Shackamaxon Go| 
Club, Westfield, N. J. - The Frank Pre 
brey Cup is to be played for during th) 
aiternoon. 


Or will you 


easy to handle; they can- | 
not pi, and are easy to jus- | 
tify. 


Big type sizes in bold and 
extended faces all the way | 
up to 60 point, dispense with 
single types altogether. The | 
Ludlow System covers the | 
whole range. 


No type to buy; this | 
leaves money in your pocket | 
-each year. Ludlow matrices | 
stay new. Every expendi- 
ture brings additional fonts 
instead of replacements of 
old ones. 


Small investment is im- 
portant and profitable com- 
pared with any other sys- 
tem. This little giant scores | 
heavily on every test. It 
costs less, takes less space, 
gives greater capacity, 
makes more speed, an 
lasts longer at lower cost 
for upkeep. 


re 
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_ SEEN BY RANKIN 


josperity of Nation Based on $7,000,- 
000,000 Agricultural Year Already 

' Felt in Advertising Field—Better 
| Times for Everybody Coming 


-Boston, Mass., Sept. 18—The signs 
ve set for a bumper advertising period, 
‘cording to William H. Rankin, presi- 
“nt of the William H. Rankin Company, 
llvertising agency, of New York, Chi- 
igo, London and Toronto. Mr. Rankin 
cently came to Boston to attend the 
itional golf championship tournament, 
it he took sufficient. time away from 
\ 5 ns a is - 
atching “Chick” Evans in action to 
pint at some concrete evidences that 
isiness in general and advertising are 
\tering the upswing. 

“Ever stronger and each day with a 
ndlier warmth, the sun of prosperity 

beaming upon the United States,” he 
ated. “Not for many years has the 
‘ospect seemed so hopeful; the founda- 
ons upon which sane, non-speculative 
siness are erected have never been more 
lid) He must be a confirmed pessimist 
deed who, looking at the clouds made 
) of railroad and coal strikes, confused 
ylitics, outbreaks of disorder, an un- 
‘ttled tariff and such things, does not 
ie that these things are only to hide 
ir a very short time the sun of pros- 
prity. 

/“It is an axiom in national economics 
lat wealth springs from the soil, and 
inner crops which conservative estima- 
is place at a value of over $7,000,000,- 
0 are sufficient to show how solidly 
id on what a firm foundation is based 
'e coming era of prosperity. There is 
it a business throughout the length and 
jeadth of the United States but what is 
jund in the logical course of nature to 
‘el the effect of the announcement that 
je farmers of America are coming into 
fe market with $7,000,000,000 to spend. 
‘hat have you to sell? 

“As a matter of fact, I am firm in the 
‘ef that the new tariff, so far from 
iting as a brake on prosperity, will have 
t2 effect of speeding it up, enhancing it 
éd placing it on a firmer basis. 

“But this bumper crop with which the 
ition is blessed is only the beginning. 
&ver before has the national credit been 
‘so high a mark. The world is in 
(bt to us and our position in the money 
arts of the world is supreme. Surplus 
Gdit reserves are piling up daily. Every 
hitimate security we possess. is rising in 
\lue; orderly liquidation of inventories 
joceeds as a matter of course; cheap 
thney is seeking in every field new work 
t do, and new construction projects in 
€ery quarter of the nation make the 
Wions of the optimists real and true. 
“And there is no greater or surer in- 
Cation of the solidity of the new pros- 
Irity which is upon us than the adver- 
ting field’ Here is the very pulse of 
4 business; for the field of advertising 
ithe nation’s market place. Never was 
tre so propitious a moment for the 
Mrehant or manufacturer to let the na- 
tn know by judicious and timely ad- 
Wtising what he has to offer. The rich- 
€ harvest will be gleaned by those earli- 
€ in the field. 

(The farmer, the merchant, the manu- 
f turer, the banker, all have their faces 
tward the rising sun of this prosperous 
€. Back of it all is the high intelli- 
gice of one hundred millions of hard- 
Wrking, God-fearing, home-building 
fnerican citizens. Side by side they 
hve stood while the sun was over- 
Cuded with the hate and disintegration 
Owar, knowing that this phase would 
Ps, and that work and faith and high 
teas would bring their reward. 
|For the prosperity that is upon us is 
hj the prosperity of one class; it is not 
f the farmer alone, nor the capitalist 
aine, nor the laboring class alone. On 
al the workers of the great and busy 
hie which make up the American nation, 
th sun of prosperity is shining. The 
lile clouds, ‘no larger than a man’s 
had,’ which seem to dim the rays of 
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prosperity’s sun are passing surely and 
swiftly away. The gods of industry are 
holding forth their hands laden with rich 
gifts. It is for us to be worthy of the 
fortune which is ours.” 


GREENVILLE PRESSROOM SCALE 
CHANGES 


(Continued from page 8) 


assistants will receive $38 nights and 
$36 days. Second assistants get $34 
nights, $29 days, and third assistants, 


night work only, $25 per week. Hours 
are 48 a week, day or night. The old 


scale for night pressman, night and day 
first assistants and day second assistants 
are unchanged. Day pressmen get a de- 
crease of $2 per week, while second as- 
sistants on day work receive a $3 in- 
crease, 


New Typo Scale in Brantford 


Brantford (Ont.) newspapers and 
compositors have signed a_ three-year 
contract, effective September 30, provid- 
ing a scale of $34.50 day work and 
$36.50 night work for operators and 
floormen, and $36.50 day work, $37.50 
night work for machinist-operators and 
foremen. Apprentices will receive from 
$10.50 to $14.50. Hours are 48 a week 
for day work and 45 for night work. The 
former scale was: Operators and floor- 
men, $33 day and $35 night; foremen, 
$36 per week; machinist-operators, $35. 
The old apprentice scale was $9 to $1f 
a week. 


Union Printers Out of Politics 


Denial that the Allied Printing Trades 
of Boston back any political candidate 
has been issued by the officers of the 
unions involved as the result of the claim 
of William T. A, Fitzgerald that he was 
being backed by these labor groups. 
“The Allied Printing Trades have not 
endorsed any candidate for any political 
office at this time,” the statement said. 
It was signed by the Boston Electro- 
typers’ Union No. 11, and also by Martin 
J. Casey, president, and O, S. MeLeod, 
secretary pro tem of the Boston Allied 
Printing Trades Council. 


Union Won’t Support Labor Daily 


Members of the British National Union 
of Journalists recently, voted down a 
proposition to tax each member two- 
pence a year for the support of the 
London Daily Herald, the labor news- 
paper. About 25 per cent of the mem- 
bership voted, 399 favoring it and 739 
against it. The Herald has launched 
a circulation campaign and has dropped 
its price to one penny, 


New Women’s Political Weekly 


Equal Rights is the name of a pub- 
lication issued weekly by the National 
Woman’s Party to record the progress 
the organization is making in its cam- 
paign in behalf of a constitutional 
amendment to remove the so-called legal 
discriminations against women. Mrs. 
Eleanor Taylor Marsh, press chairman 
of the party, is in charge of publication of 
Equal Rights. 


Installing an Ad Board 


The Boston Advertiser is installing a 
special order telephone switchboard in 
their 82 Boylston street office to take care 
of want ads. Miss Nora Bielenberg, who 
has handled classified advertising for 
over five years in Boston, is in charge of 
the Advertiser’s order board. 


Harvard Business Review Soon 


The Harvard Business Review, pub- 
lished for the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
by A. W. Shaw, Chicago, will commence 
publication this Fall. 


OW A— 


Strong in Educa- 
tional Facilities 


Largely because of the abundance of educational 
institutions, Iowa leads the nation in literacy. 
Well equipped elementary schools adequately meet 


the needs of half a million children. 


About 439 


efficient consolidated schools place the advantages 
of a city high school at the disposal of rural resi- 


dents. 


students, a state college of 


A state university with more than 6,000 
agriculture 


and 


mechanic arts with over 4,000 students, and nor- 
mal schools provide means for higher education. 


In addition, there are scores of sectarian and 


private universities, colleges 


and 


schools of 


academic and specialized training throughout the 


State. 


Education: Improves the Market 


It is impossible to wish for something of which 
one is ignorant. A great multitude of things, once 
luxuries, have become common necessities through 


education. 


Iowans want the best. 


Knowledge breeds desire. 


Widespread intelligence 


has led to universal demand for the finer things in 


life. 


make possible realization of these wants. 


The great wealth and resources of the state 


Advertisers find Iowa an easier market in which 
to sell and one supported by huge buying power 


for products of proven worth. 


Reach _ this 


Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 

Burlington Hawk-Eye .............. (S) 
+Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... (E&S) 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader.......(E) 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader....... (S) 
*Davenport Times ............-..- -..(E) 
*Des Moines Capital ............... (E) 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital..... wasteGs) 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 
*Des Moines Sunday Register......... (S) 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ............ (E) 

Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 
* Muscatine) Journal, gic «+s sis clessio aie eink (E) 
*Ottumwa Courier ........,.-+ aa heteds (E) 
* Sioux: City SOUrnAl gavsiein cit ele ols) ose (M&E) 
*Sioux City Journal ......... evewalel aie . (S) 
*Waterloo Evening Courier..... obser lO) 


wonderful 


market 
through the following newspapers. 


Circu- 
lation 


10,510 
13,171 
21,131 
14,749 
14,649 
17,080 
23,839 
60,186 
33,607 
122,074 
116,465 


38,168 
15,099 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
+Publisher’s Statement for July, 1922. 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


-035 
-035 
-06 
.05 
.06 
-06 
-07 
14 
-14 
-20 
-20 
.035 
.035 
.035 
-05 
-11 
-11 
.05 
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CHARGE OF CONTEMPT 
AGAINST SANDERS 


Second Arrest for Editorial Comment 
on Federal Against 
Railroad Strikers—Hearing 
Set for Today 


Injunction 


Mempuis, Tenn. Sept. 19.—G. V. 
Sanders, editor of the Press, was ar- 
rested here last night, charged with con- 
tempt of court, 
and will be given 
a hearing Satur- 
day. 

He was arrest- 
ed late last night 
by United States 
Marshal W. F. 
Appleby, on a 
warrant charging 
contempt, in the 
publication of an 
editorial alleged 
to have reflected 
on the dignity 
and integrity of 
the Federal 
courts. 

Sanders was arrested at his home at 10 
P. M., and arranged to give $1,000 bond 
this morning before George H. Poole, 
United States Commissioner. He was 
permitted to remain at his home last 
night. ‘ 

Sanders’ arrest followed publication of 
an editorial bearing the caption “The 
King Forbids,” commenting upon the ar- 
rest of Jacob Cohen, editor of the Labor 
Review, on a charge of contempt for 
printing an editorial denouncing the 
strike breakers as “scabs” and “scaven- 
gers.” 

The warrant for Sanders’ arrest did 
not state whether the contempt charge 
was based on the Daugherty injunction 
against striking railroad shopmen or an- 
other injunction issued by Federal Judge 
J. W. Ross, prohibiting criticism of 
strikebreakers. 

Cohen yesterday was found guilty by 
Judge Ross of contempt of a Federal 
strike injunction issued by him, and sen- 
tenced to six months in jail and to pay 
a $1,000 fine. 

In his editorial Sanders attacked both 
the Wilkerson and Ross injunctions. 
Commenting on Cohen’s arrest, he said 
in part: 

“Tf the courts can go that far in 
muzzling free press, where is the stop- 
ping place? Could there be any stop- 
ping place beyond that? If freedom of 
the press means anything at all in this 
country, it means freedom of an editor 
to express his opinion on questions which 
are uppermost in the public mind. 

“Tf a court can take away the right by 


G. V. SANDERS 


Editor 


an injunction, either the court is out of 
gear, or the constitution. We prefer to 
think it is the court that is off its base. 

“Since the arrest of Cohen, it seems 
that the local United States District At- 
torney has decided to prosecute him un- 
der the injunction issued by Judge Ross 
in the Federal Court here. 

“Tt makes no _ difference whatever 
whether the injunction was issued in 
Chicago or Memphis. Both are in 
America.” 
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Williamsized Farm and Garden Produce 
Bill Ding’s Feet—Sure! 
Leg a la Dvertisements 


Stewed Help Wanted 
Mail and Remail 


Mew Sick Ailin’ Struments 


If there’s still any room for rent, here’s 
a business opportunity to the man who 
wants the situation of filling your ma- 


AMBITIONS UNFILLED 


N the comprehensive memorial summary which the New York “Times” 
devoted to Charles Ransom Miller, its editor-in-chief from 1883 till his 


recent death, is this: 


The ambition to become a teacher of Latin and get out his own edition of the “Odes of 


Horace”’ 
publican.”’ 


was put aside for the time, and Mr. 


Miller went to work on the “Springfield Re- 


That refers to 1872. Fifty years of arduous newspaper work went by, and 
at the end of the editor’s life the chronicler says: 


The early aspiration to edit Horace, persisting through many years, was never realized 


. Mr. Miller never wrote a book. 


For the majority of newspaper men, even among the best, that must 
serve as an epitaph: He never wrote his book. 

And yet, when the endless quiet work of our newspaper men is con- 
sidered, when the sum is made up of the facts they have recorded, the minds 
and lives they have influenced, may they not be rated higher than those who 
leave unthumbed cards in the depths of library catalogues?—Colliers Weekly. 


FUN AND BUSINESS 


Get-together Dinner of Philadelphia 
North American Great Success 


The classified advertising depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia North 
American held its annual get-together 


dinner recently. I. W. Williams, classi- 
fied advertising manager, says, “We not 
only have a lot of fun at these dinners 
but we have enough of business to make 
it of value to the department.” 

The program and menu, given in part 
below, has a Want-ad flavor: 


Parcel Post Toasties with Cream of 
Philadelphia Lineage 


Radioshes 
Storage Eggs a la Ying Comp e Tition 
Carp etcle Ning 
Selected Resorted Tea Ravels 


Hot Dogs and Birds (save the bird seed and 
grow some more) 


Real Estate Snappers 
(One look means a lot) 


Spring Poultry Pages 
(Pullets Advertisers’ Profits) 


The Newest 6-Column Comic Strip 


ARIUS DUBB J] 


Now Running in Several Leading Journals. 


DARIUS DUBB—He Makes a Home Made Washing Machine. 


chinery, apartments with horses, bicycles, 
patent attorneys, ordinances and steam- 


boats. 


Everything About the North 
E. S. Edmondson 


Propaganda in Salesmanship 
F. V. L. Turner 


Graphic Illustration of Promotion 
Edmund M. Pitts 


Selling the North 
T. J. Mulvey 


Many, Many Thanks 
Doc. Williams 


CHARGED WITH CONSPIRACY 


President McKirdy of Pittsburgh Press 
Club Instigates Investigation 


S. M. Luckett, an advertising solicitor, 
L. S. Neff and R. B. Sulter, Salesmen, 
were placed under arrest in Pittsburgh, 
September 8, on charges of conspiracy 
in connection with an alleged outing for 
the benfit of local newsboys. 

According to Detective E. T. Mc- 
Gough, who made the investigation and 
arrests, at the instigation of John E. Mc- 


Kirdy, president of the Pittsburgh Pressburn quoted. 


Wire for proofs. 


2 

Club, in behalf of the club, the men } 
said to have obtained a large sum fr 
local business firms in contributions) 
the outing, which the men arrested 
said to have claimed was being held | 
der the auspices of Pittsburgh To! 
papers and the Pittsburgh Press Clut 

Mr. Sulter was chairman of the alle 
outing. Detective McGough stated, ; 
had offices in the Shannon Building, fr 
where a telephone canvass of the city ) 
conducted. The tickets were sold 
$2.50 each “for benefit of the Newsbe 
Home and outing,’ and the money 
ceived is said to have been appropria 
by those under arrest. | 

Three other men are involved, and 
said by Detective McGough to have b 
paid a 20 per cent commission for deliy 
ing tickets sold by the telephone cany, 
and collecting contributions. One ch 
for $25 was endorsed with the name of 
Newsboys’ Home and cashed in a kt 
cafe. Officials of the Home denied 
outing or canvass had been author} 
by them. 


= a 


WILLIAMS SUES DRY LEADE 


Former Editor of the Richmond Jour 
Asks for $10,000 Damages 


Col. Alfred B. Williams, former ) 
tor of the Richmond (Va.) Ever 
Journal, is suing the Rev. David HB 
burn, superintendent of the Anti-Sal 
League of Virginia and supposed ed 
of the Virginia edition of the Ameri 
Issue, for $10,000 for alleged libel. | 

An article appearing under date 
September 9 contains the following pi 
graph upon which Colonel Willi 
bases his suit: ‘‘We will give one 
lustration and we believe that this 
due our friends. We refer to Av 
Williams, former editor of the R 
mond Evening Journal, which was 
mouthpiece of the liquor organiza) 
during the statewide campaign and 
reported to have sold out that org) 
zation for the period of the camp 
against Statewide prohibition. 
Williams was so disgusted that the $ 
of Virginia had gone dry that he mo’ 
to Baltimore and later to Washing! 
Notwithstanding his unsavory reputa 
as a liquor advocate, he is now repo} 
to be the editor of Westmoreland Dé 
paper, known as the Loudoun Cor 
Times, in which the following langu 


appears: ‘The opposition of this” 
ganization (the Anti-Saloon Leag 
was vile, vindictive and. vicious, 


these words express it very mildly 
deed.’ ” | 

Colonel Williams asserts that he 
not the editor of the Loudoun Times 
denies that he was the author of 
article in the Times which the Rey. F 


L 
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jEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
. AND CLUBS | 


PUBLISHING 


I J. PINKSON of the San 
Mincisco Chronicle has been 
ecpresident of the San Francisco 
3 lub, succeeding G, G. Weigle, of 
Faminer. Other officers elected 
3 ilbert H. Parker, the Associated 
$, Vice-president; Frank B. Con- 
y, easurer, and W. F. Kilcline, the 
_eretary. Directors named for 
jars were R. H. Cromwell, the 
mle; Abe Kemp, the Bulletin, and 
Ruerts, the Examiner. 


t Shanahan, the Eastern (Md.) 

 jemocrat ; Leo Moore, the Havre 
Gice (Md.) Hartford Democrat, 
Jseph B. Finan, the Cumberland 
(jEvening Times, were appointed a 
miee tO arrange an equitable rate 
Site advertising at the meeting of 
Jiryland Press Association held 
ener 18 at Westminster. Baltimore 
sected for the winter meeting. 


feational problems of newspaper 
sng were discussed in the sum- 
neting of the Texas Newspaper 
ligers’ “Association, held in Galves- 
S)tember 11. Walter A. Dealey, 
pisident of Dallas, presided. Other 
bis in attendance were G. J. Pal- 
jecial commissioner of the asso- 
o J. L. Mapes and Alfred Jones, 
‘eimont; Frank G. Huntress, San 
m\; John H. Payne and J. L. Ev- 
,douston; Charles H. Newell, 
as Al H. Schuman, Fort Worth 
, reer, Denison; Harry L. Cohen 
Jm H. Luben, of Galveston. 


ieinnual convention of the Indus- 
Litors’ Association will be held at 
Kitel Nonotuck, Holyoke, Mass., 
ener 29. Sam Wingfield, the Cur- 
‘uishing Company; C. F. Olin, the 
Departure Manufacturing Com- 
;xeorge Galliver, president of the 
tin Writing Paper Company, and 
01 John Cronin are among the 
kes. Charles E. Coyne, editor of 
Tho, William Filene’s Sons Com- 
, poston; James Parons, editor of 
Partners, of the United Shoe Ma- 
st} Company, and Anne D. McEI- 
¢ the Gilchrist Company Ace, 
dit, secretary and treasurer, re- 
ivly, are working on ar rangements. 
x, of Telephone Topics, is head 
i@)rogram committee. 


i@ Sigma Delta Phi, professional 
1asm fraternity, will hold its na- 
lsonvention at the Kansas State 
| ihe College at Manhattan, Kan., 
olmber. 


crilbert Parker was the guest of 
rit a luncheon given by the So- 
| Midland Authors at the Audi- 
mhotel in Chicago at 2 o’clock the 
nin of September 17. 


i¢all meeting of the Carolinas’ Cir- 
ic Managers’ Association will be 
i1 Winston- Salem, N. C., about the 
kof October. At this meeting the 
itt Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
wl be brought into the organization 
it name changed to include circula- 
Mnagers of this state. 


IVERTISING AND BUSINESS 


i Pilgrim Publicity Association 
oiBoston held a house warming 
fi its new quarters in the Hotel 
v: September 16. Representatives 
Vious advertising organizations 
1 parts of New England came. 
Tey of 150 covers was served in 
Ri Room of the hotel. After this 
as a tour of inspection of the as- 
tin’s quarters on the seventh floor, 
re guidance of Chester I. Camp- 
2 president. Afternoon tea was 
dn the rooms and a group of wom- 
e?ed by Miss Frances Hanson, sec- 
yreasurer of the New England Ad- 
Six Clubs and former president of 
Avertising W omen’s Club, enter- 

ie visiting women’s club members. 
ni those who were present as 


representatives of various organizations 
were Miss Anna L. Mahoney, president 
of the Advertising Women’s Club of 
Boston; William Balser, former chief 
crier of the Providence Town Criers; 
W. B. Snow, chairman of the New Eng- 
land Council of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; Frank A. 
Black, vice-president of the A. A. C. 
W., in charge of the New England divi- 
sion; L. A. Hastings, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Advertising Club ; 
Edward A. King, former president of 
the New England Advertising Club; 
Ben Rawlings, treasurer of the Provi- 
dence Town Criers; E. S, Durkee, presi- 
dent of the Lantern Club; Mrs. Florence 
Walker, former president of the Provi- 


dence Advertising Women’s Club; 
Henry Green, manager of the Boston 
Better Business Bureau, and William 


B. McLane, president of the Portland 
(Maine) Advertising Club, 


The Fourth District Advertising Clubs 
convention is to be held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., October 23-24. Arrangements 
in Chattanooga are in the hands of L. 
J. Wilhoite, president of the Chattanooga 
Ad Club, and F. J. Hitz, club secretary. 


The National Co-operative Advertis- 
ing Association, of which Herman Roe, 
of the Northfield (Minn.) News is 
president, has rented an office at 141 
West Thirty-sixth street, New York. 
Mr. Roe is coming to New York shortly 
to confer with national advertisers ae 
advertising agencies and push the work 
of getting his organization started. 


A series of twelve lectures, to begin 
September 22, has been arranged by the 
Davenport (Iowa) Ad Club. Promi- 
nent leaders in the advertising field of 
Davenport, Moline and Rock Is! and, tiie 
have been engaged to give these lec- 
tures. 


New officers were recently installed by 
the Wichita (Kan.) Ad Club at their 
first meeting of the fall season. Charles 
A. Smith, of C. A. Smith & Co., suc- 
ceeds John Millhaubt as president. Other 
officers are L. W. Baurerle, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Galle, secretary-treasurer, 
and, directors, Charles H. Armstrong, 
E. H. Eberhardt, Floyd Irving, Harry 
Toby and John Millhaubt. 


B. W. Elliott has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Other officers are Will 
Hunter, vice-president; Willard F. Gar- 
rett, secretary; and French D. Walton, 
treasurer. 


The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, October 25 and 
26. E. W. Drooston, export manager of 
Robbins & Myers Company, is chairman 
of the committee .on arrangements for 
this convention. 


Editor Arrested for Forgetting ‘‘Adv.”’ 


W. L. Thorndyke, editor of the Kis- 
simmee (Fla.) Valley Gazette, has been 
arrested and released under bond pending 
hearing. The arrest was made under an 
information filed by County Solicitor 
Milton Pledger of Osceola county. It is 
understood Thorndyke is charged with 
publishing campaign literature without 
marking it “paid advertisement,” and also 
that he is charged with publishing articles 
opposing a candidate without giving the 
stipulated 18 days’ notice to the candi- 
date. 


The Cedar Rapids Transaction 


Through an error it was stated in 
Eprror & PUBLISHER last week that the 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette and Times 
had been sold by Luther A. Brewer to 
a syndicate composed of Col. W. G. 
Dows, Ike Smith, W. G. Haskell and 
H. W. Havner. In reality the paper 
sold was the Republican & Times. The 
Gazette is an evening paper with no 
relation to the transfered property. 


Montreal Gazette Will Build 


The Montreal Gazette is contemplat- 
ing building a new home for the paper, 
but nothing definite has been done as 
yet, was the statement made by officials 
of the Gazette. 


Editor & Publisher for September 23, 


1922 


PLACE YOUR 
MESSAGE 


for the selling of nationally advertised 
products before the prosperous people of 


This is a great business state, ‘“‘right in the 
heart” of everything; giving you excellent 
steam, electric and water transportation; 
agriculture, steel industry, coal mining and 
general manufacture. 


The people of Indiana are liberal spenders 
for all things that go to make their Home- 
State worthy of all the affection they have 
for it. 


Advertisers owe it to themselves to care- 
fully scan the Indiana field and its great 
possibilities. This field can be judiciously 
covered by the use of Indiana newspapers. 


The dailies listed below reach the greater 
part of the worth-while people of the state 
and can be of great aid in helping national 
advertisers to secure a firm foothold in one 
of the greatest units in the country. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ............-e..0. (E) 3,151 -025 
*Evansville Courier ...............-:. (M) 22,938 05 
*Evansville Courier ...............00¢ (S) 21,392 .05 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette....(M) 23,528] 
*Fort Wayne Evening Press..... (E) 15,054 § 38,582 10 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 24,661 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (E) 31,508 -08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (S) 32,008 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune ...... (E) 8,953 .05 
*Indianapolis News ............esee00. (E) 115,634 -20 
Lakortesrleraldiy cto cherathcneiesiciotskeraiere ae (E) 3,721 .025 
+South Bend News-Times...... a) erat 18,191 .05 
+South Bend News-Times ............ (S) 18,864 .05 
South Bend Tribune.............. (E&S) 16,027 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,381 .06 
*Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 5,010 .025 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Farm News 


Councit Buurrs, Iowa, Sept. 12, 1922. 

To Epiror & PusLiisHEer.—lI notice from time 
to time articles in Epiror & PUBLISHER regard- 
ing farm journalism for the daily or the 
weekly; what is, or what is not farm news, and 
what bearing farm news might have on the cir- 
culation department and the advantage it might 
or might not give in advertising. It has in- 
terested me very much because farm news is 
my bent. This it is that brings me my bread 
and butter. I do know that the farmer 
praises the paper that will take pride in agri- 
cultural surroundings. I don’t want to assert 
myself as an authority on this subject of farm 
news, but I should like to state my view as 
developed after a few years of association with 
dirt farmers whose experiences I write for 
their own weekly journal, 

Because I passed directly from dirt farming 
into daily newspaper reporting I have always 
been inclined toward farm news. What ap- 
peared as interesting to me in the county seat 
position, the city bred reporter ran over as of 
no importance. So, the local columns con- 
tained items of hogs sold, cattle bought, build- 
ings going up, and even the first chicks 
in the spring, or the first load of grain at 
threshing time, were faithfully reported by me. 

All this was long ago and in a little city, 
and time, I believe, has broadened my views 
as to what farm news really is. Now I go 
out directly to the farmer in his fields. No 
longer do I mention merely that John Jones 
sold hogs or sheep or cattle, or that Mrs. Jones’ 
old hen hatched the first chickens of the spring- 
time. Such idle gossip as that would be! Long 
before the paper comes around with the reports, 
the neighborhood has heard them over the tele- 
phone party line, and over where the Joneses 
are not known, who cares? They have pigs 
and cows and chickens of their own which 
might deserve mention, but which, by some 
careless crook, never got into print, and so 
what prestige the paper won in one neighbor- 
hood, it lost in the other through envy of the 
latter. 

We must delve deeper for farm news than 
into the shallowness of the surface. We must 
write of the things that will enlighten, uplift, 
and point the way upward out of drudgery. 
knowledge that will bring 
not better prices for his 
produce. He craves knowledge, but this he 
will not have forced upon him as we force 
castor oil down the throats of our infants with 
a spoon, Out of this desire for more knowledge 
the agricultural extension departments were 
born. Their bulletins are packed with the 
knowledge, but not in the appetizing English 
of the newspapers. Therefore they are taken 
slowly, grudgingly. 

The newspaper can be the connecting link 
between the extension department and the 
farmer. What the extension departments have 
out in their demonstrations in field, 


him larger yields if 


worked 
feeding pen, and laboratory, let the newspaper 
make vital, concrete, emphatic, by applying it 
at home on the farm. Somewhere in-the nearby 
territory are various farmers who are not 
working in the dark. They can be discovered 
through the office of the county agricultural 
agent, or they can be pointed out almost any 
day when they come into the town. Go to 
them for the interviews on better farming and 
you will be surprised at the intensity of farm 
interest you will obtain. Your story will be 
a verification of the truths brought out in the 
experiments in the agricultural station that all 
of us should be supporting. 

Bulletins from these experiment stations 
that go out to the farmer seem coming from 
so far away—down from the land of strangers, 
so the farmer reads them only with a grain of 
salt, or ignores them altogether. Only a few 
are awake to the importance they contain. They 
can be localized, brought home, warmed up, 
colored up, glorified, after the newspaper’s own 
style and they will be eagerly read by the 
farmer. Find the farmer who follows them. 

Interview the successful farmer. He will 
reflect the knowledge he has gained from his 
own experience coupled with experience with 
the extension men. Any good reporter can get 
this interview, but unless the reporter has some 
knowledge of agriculture—more than that— 
love for it—he will be apt to regard this as 
of little importance. He will not know what 
queries to apply to his subject. If he be an 
agriculturist at heart he will meet the farmer 
on common ground and the narrative that he 
seeks will come very naturally as one farmer 
talks over the roadside fence to his neighbor. 
It will not be enough to know that his subject 
raised the biggest and best hogs. He must 
discover what plan of breeding and feeding the 
farmer followed. Ten chances to one it was 
very similar to one recommended by the animal 
husbandry department of the agricultural col- 
lege upstate. 

Agricultural bulletins from the stations are 
dry reading except for the farmer who is 
grasping for every new thought. Apply them 
to local farmers, serve them up in the bright, 
snappy journalistic way, and even the most 
stubborn man of the soil devours them as news 
and begins to see the light. 


I like to keep posted on what is being 
worked out in the extension departments and 
then to seek the farmers who are being guided 
by the experiments. There is usually only one 
right way to farm in a certain locality. The 
rest are only partially right or entirely wrong. 
There is a reason for every failure, and the 
agricultural experiment stations are striving to 
discover all of them. They have solved hun- 
dreds of the problems and will solve more, and 
the press of the country can be of tremendous 
assistance. 


There is romance in farm journalism, much 
more than you will find following police court 
records or marriage license clerks. The most 


romantic of all the crops I find to be the lowly 
potato. Follow the potato specialists a_ season 
or two and you will discover why. It is a 
living, breathing thing, so sensitive to every 


change of soil and climate and so responsive to. 


human care. 

I cannot understand why farming, science, 
profession, art that it is, should not have its 
department in the newspaper along with so- 
ciety, finance, automobile, and the courts. The 
more local the department can be made, the 
greater value it will be. So many of the daily 
newspapers I pick up imagine they have a farm 
department when they only clip from here and 
there afar off, and the ignorance of the farm 
editor is manifest in the untimeliness of the 
chosen articles. I know one case in particular 
where a society editor, a young lady, who never 
in her life was a farmer, makes up the farm 
page as filler for the lean issue every Monday 
morning. 

If only the bulletins from the stations were 
written by regularly trained newspapermen, the 
farmers might take them more eagerly, but they 
are prepared by men who are otherwise pro- 
fessional. I believe the time is not far off 
when they will be from the typewriters of 
journalists who fully understand that their 
contents must be more than informative. They 
must be bright, entertaining, sunshiny, almost 
jesting, like all of the newspapers also should 
be, even if scme of them are not. 


—GEORGE R. HARRISON. 


The Home Paper 


Omana, Neb., August 29, 1922, 


To Epttor & PusiisHerR: The following 
reasons why home folks should lend their sup- 
port to their home paper came out in a recent 
issue of the Valley (Neb.) Enterprise: 

1. Because, when you were born, it was the 
home paper that introduced you to the world. 


2. When you grew up and graduated the 
home paper gave you another writeup. 


3. When later on and you found your life 
companion and were happily married the home 
paper gave you and yours a nice notice. 

4. When sickness and misfortune invaded 
your home, the sad news was carried to your 
friends and neighbors by the home paper. 


5. When you had been successful in a busi- 
ness venture or had been promoted, it was the 
iome paper that heralded your ability. 


6. If you sold out or moved to another loca- 
tion the home paper followed you with news of 
riends and neighbors. 


7. When some unscrupulous person tried to 
injure your character; it was the home paper 
hat came to your aid. 

8. Because the home paper boosts your 
town and its institutions, its people, its schools, 
its churches, and helps to promote good fellow- 
ship in the community. 


9. Because the live merchants offer money- 
Saving bargains and protect you from catch- 
penny mail order houses. 


10. And last, when you are finally laid away, 
it is the home paper that prints consoling news 
of your demise, and that extols your virtues 
so the hearts of those who mourn are made to 
feel thankful that the home paper stuck by 
you from cradle to grave. 


ARTHUR R. DAVISON. 


Wants a Patterson Infeed Device 


Cuiinton, Ind., September 13, 1922. 


To Epiror & PusiisHEer: I wonder whether, 
from your records of advertising, you have 
any knowledge of the Patterson Infeed device 
for use on web ptinting press. We bought a 
Cox Duplex three years ago, equipped with one, 
which has worked satisfactorily and to change 
to the regular device made by the Duplex print- 
ing company means time and expense. The 
Duplex people claim the Patterson outfit is out 
of business and they don’t know where we can 
get some new rubber disks—that ride the 
ribbon. If you can throw any light on where 
we can get such we will appreciate it. 


THE DAILY CLINTONIAN, 
J. W. Purerce, Publisher. 


Mr. Hamilton Analyzes an Editorial 


New York, September 2, 1922. 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: This morning’s 
leader editorial in the Wall Street Journal is 3 
simple syllogism of the kind you wanted for 
your re-interview with me in Epiror & Pup- 
LISHER of September 2: 


*« + & 


A ReEsmpUE OF ReEaL Gain 


There is a significant item in Friday’s Wall 
Street Journal which states that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio shops have now 70 per cent. of a work- 
ing force anc are turning out much more than 
70 per cent. of the production previous to the 
strike. Out of the shopmen’s strike may come 
a thorough reform of those preposterous na- 
tional working conditions established by McAdoo 
and only in part repealed by a decision of the 
Labor Board. It is evident also that the strike 
is falling to pieces. The strikers themselves 
have become strikebreakers by taking jobs on 
railroads safely distant from those which previ- 
ously employed them. 

Eighteen years ago contraction in general 
business forced one of the greatest systems in 
the United States to cut its shop force 50 per 
cent. after a time of inductrial activity. It 
did this by retaining on full time that 10 per 
cent. of good men who will not allow even a 


for 


sepLember 23, ho22 


union to force them to do poor work. It laid 
off the 10 per cent. fringe which is always on 
the verge of unemployment from its own 
worthlessness. The remainder of the men were 
put on three days a week instead of six. Theo- 
retically this was a reduction of 50 per cent. in 
the working force. But in a fortnight the out- 
put was 70 per cent. of what it had been and 
in six weeks it was 85 per cent. 

Leader Lewis’ $14,000 salary would call it 
“sweating,” and this was clearly squeezing the 
water out of labor. People who remember the 
shirking and poor work, short hours and need- 
less overtime of the war will hardly need to 
be told that at least $10,000,000,000 of our na- 
tional debt of  $23,000,000,000 represents 
watered labor. Every -wasted hour will have 
to be made up by an honest hour’s work; every 
unearned dollar must be redeemed by our chil- 
dren in a dollar which will be at least a hun- 
dred cents American. If the strike results in 
squeezing the water out of railroad shop labcr 
it may be well worth its cost to the American 
consumer and taxpayer. 

There is one fund for the payment of wages, 
and that is production. Over-production is so 
rare as to be negligible because it can always 
be remedied by increasing the production 
of transportation. If, as the great chemists 
say, *dirt is only matter in the wrong place, a 
surplus of raw material or manufactured goods 
is only something which has not yet been moved 
to its market. So long as men require food. 
clothes and shelter the world is in no danger 
of over-production. But it is in real danger 
of under-production, and the scientific cultiva- 
tion of artificial scarcity is the only efficiency 
the central labor unions have ever developed. 

Under the lead of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which deals direct with its contented workers 
and needs neither the Labor Board nor the 
unions, railroad production is at last beginning 
to shake off part of the incubus laid upon it by 
cowardly politicians and crooked labor leaders. 


% % me 


This editorial consists of a major prem- 
ise, a minor premise and a _ conclusion. 
The major premise, the thought which is ever- 
lastingly true, is in the last paragraph but 
one—that production is the only fund for the 
payment of wages. The minor premise, the 
news of the day, that a railroad shop is getting 
better work than before the strike out of fewer 
men, is in the first sentence. The illustration 
is in the second paragraph and refers to the 


Pennsylvania Railroad in 1907, and 
clusion is in the last paragraph. TT] 
might have been stated first and per 
editorial would be the stronger if it ] 
left out. It is a good thing to leave } 
torial when you have made your point} 
the reader draw his own conclusion, 
* * * 


There is one error in your interyie 
accuse me of having worked on the F 
Gazette under H. Wickham Steed. 
some desk editor’s work, and I do no| 
Wickham Steed was in journalism at { 
but the idea of working for Northel} 
and editing a London daily thirty year 
absurd. The Pall Mall Gazette was ¢)| 
by William T. Stead, one of the mosj 
journalists who ever lived, even if he 
clined to fly off the handle. 


W.- P. HAMILTO}| 
Editor, The Wall Street Ja} 


E. & P.’s Live Departmen 


CoaTEsviL_e, Pa., August 31,| 
To Epitor & PuBLIsHER: I want)| 
gratulate you upon your valuable dep 
“Hunches,” as it really contains quite 
interesting dope. I have used a number | 
hunches and have obtained great results| 
interested also in the one dollar prize a! 
have planned to submit several hunches | 
have used myself in newspaper work | 
introduce myself as a member of the sta} 
Coatesville Record, Coatesville, Pa. | 
Wa || 


Labet Publicity Yarns | 


Berkeey, Cau,, Se 
To Epitor & PusBLisHER: So far ast 
ing public knows or cares the contents 
news columns of a paper have the tacit 
ment of the publication, as to fact. Pu 
who realize this and who recognize th 
toward their readers are extremely cars| 
all opinionated matter in the news coll 
credited. » They hold, and rightly so, | 
news columns are strictly imperson| 
should, aside from. features, reviews, in\| 
and other material, credit for which | 
clearly established, merely chronicle the 
ings of the day. 
Laudatory theatrical or 


motion 


The Bradford, Pa., 
Star and Record 


Says— 


_ The Gloversville, N. Y., Morning Herald 
in ordering Church Advertisements, Series 
No. 3, says: “We shall use one of these ads 
each week on our church page.” 


In the same manner the Milwaukee 
Journal, Greensburg, Pa., Tribune, Sault 
Ste. Marie News, Brandon, Man., Sun and’ 
other papers in this country and Canada are 
ordering these advertisements. | 


Series No. 3 is the best set of church) 
advertisements ever offered newspapers. 
There are 52 pieces of copy, each 250 words, 
arranged to fit in with special church events, 
offered at a price which averages only 30 
cents to $1.40 a week, depending on circula- 
tion of paper. Proofs on request. 4 


“We run these ads at top of our first page| 
on Saturdays, or as a full page on back page, | 
entirely at our own cost, and have been do- 
ing this for two years.” 


Start something new in church advertising 
im your town and use these to stimulate 


more advertising by individual churches. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN' 
A. A. C. W. it 


Send for proofs to Herbert H. Smith, 156 Fifth 
1 the headquarters of this department will be Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 


ra 
Ave., New York City. After Oct 


bics or so-called news, bear the same re- 
oihip to the readers as unsigned news items 
implied that the newspaper vouches for 
py or the picture. Therefore, in fairness 
th readers, all such material, unless signed 
alramatic critic. should bear some distin- 
shg mark indicating that, while it _is 
t| as news, its text does not necessarily 
ie endorsement of the publication. 
ihsame applies to the news contents of the 
torbile section which, in many instances is 
tied with free writeups—material sup- 
sec of value to the autoist, but much of it 
anatter of fact, merely free notices ac- 
mpiied by advertising made necessary to 
tai the writeup. ; ; 
Th Gazette now has under consideration a 
m € labelling all material used in its news 
ums that has not been prepared by staff 
mits or does not carry the credit line of our 
egiphic services. If the plan is finally 
ypil all material of the character heretofore 
mtned will carry the slug line of ‘Publicity 
it.” This offers a simple “out” for the 
slier who wants to be fair with his readers 
4 ho at the same time is forced by condi- 
nsiver which he has no control to publish 
teil which he is not prepared to endorse. 


JAS. E. WALES. 
Editor, Berkeley Gazette, 


ncy Papers Have a Real and Im- 
portant Place 


Montreat, September 15, 1922, 


PoEpiItToR & PuBLIsHER: You may have 
i@ im recent issue of Life dated Sep- 
1b( 7th, a burlesque on the present day 
nd’ newspaper. 

thi subject matter is splendid, but the 
oiction appeared to us to be rather bitter 
ex/ession. 

4, accordingly, sending you a copy of a 
erwhich I have addressed to the editor 
Li. It follows: 


BE ae 


AR) .IFE:— 

lve just finished reading the very amus- 
ise entitled “The Sunday Number,” but 

wa somewhat disappointed to find that in 

(f ening pages you have given what is for 

_arery unusual display of bad temper. 

f our introduction, Gutenburg is repre- 

te¢as making comments on the contents 
tl present day Sunday Newspaper, and 

onother comments he refers to the Comic 
yplaent as being the very poorest form of 
n0' etc, 

(0) my dear Life, even the most elementary 

ims establishments are not supposed to 

seheir competitors, not only because it is 

_tée but because it is poor business policy, 

| qtticularly as there have been occasions 

miae remarks that you have made could 
poled to as a shining example of the “pot 
injthe kettle black.” 

‘oyver, Life, we digress from our subject, 
@we supply a goodly quantity of very 
(nadian Newsprint on which many ex- 

ehicomic supplements are printed, I am 
nghe liberty of sending you a little folder 
chjerhaps will give you a new understand- 
othe principles on which the comic page 

ouled. 

{ti all one must remember that for every 
apng your circulation that considers Life 

isi? 2 the comic supplement vulgar, there 
fil, including myself, who sometimes con- 

r |fe very dull and the comic page humor- 
ttan extreme degree. However, as you 

> cibtless discovered the masses are always, 

udg myself, stupid and lacking in sense 
wor. 

eliing that while there is Life there is 

, |am A, L) DAWE. 
; * * * 

9} it seems that the Sunday paper has a 

y lal and important place in present day 

nesm, and I would be interested in know- 

ifou have received other comments on this 


ec 
A. L. DAWE. 


Vl Not an Auditors’ Association 


| Ex Paso, Tex., September 13, 1922. 


> pitoR & PusiisuER: Notwithstanding 
reonsibility which newspaper auditors as- 
© id the complex questions they are called 
) | decide in every branch of newspaper 
inag, publishers are continually at a loss 
ece if a man is really in a position to 
Ce of their interests, for however good 
i yay be in ordinary accounting, he is cer- 
y bt a newspaper auditor and accountant 
Ouyears of experience. Publishers ex- 
tlir auditors not only to audit accounts, 
to lace before them a monthly statement 
0S, statistical records, and protect them 
as{rregularities in every department. 
"Wiaper executives are organized in cir- 
10} classified, display and editorial, and 
‘Ste time that auditors and accountants 
d >rees, not only for the benefit of pub- 
rS;but for the former’s protection and 
| athere is no doubt but publishers would 
9 €ngage men who are qualified by 
ehip to an organization limited to ex- 
m1 newspaper auditors, in preference to 
' jnorant of newspaper work, for the 
tison they prefer their circulation man- 
tbe members of the I. C. M. A.; adver- 
: jnagers members of the A. A. C. W., 


© xchange of ideas between members is 
© reatest value to publishers, who neces- 
im a very distinct advantage by having 
be: of these organizations as executives, 
inview of the present day requirements 
Gy men of proven experience and ability 
ne: particular profession are taken’ into 
etion by the leading publishers, the 
1 of a newspaper auditors’ association 
tsto be paramount. 
Alition to the advantage of such an as- 
10 to publishers, the benefits to members 


would be even greater; an auditor, like any 
other executive, sometimes wishes to make a 
change, possibly through indifferent health or 
some family reason, and a welfare department 
could put such men in communication with 
publishers, thus avoiding delay in making a 
change, while the exchange of ideas at the as- 
sociation’s convention would help each member 
to be more up-to-date and of greater value to 
the publisher. 

In asking for the publication of this letter, 
I have no thought or intention of seeking an 
official salaried position with an auditors’ as- 
sociation, but have only in mind the many ad- 
vantages to be obtained by publishers and 
newspaper auditors. 

Every newspaper auditor is cordially invited 
to give his expression of opinion and sugges- 
tions so that a definite decision may be reached, 
with a view of forming an association. 


B. G. BRINKLEY, Auditor, 
El Paso Times. 


How a Semi-Weekly Uses E. & P. 


Lonpon, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1922. 

To Epiror & PustisHer: Enclosed please 
find four clipped articles from your ‘Money 
Maker-Saver” column, for which credit me with 
a_ subscription to your magazine. I am much 
pleased with the publication and find it a big 
help in my work as editor of the Madison 
Press, a semi-weekly printed here. We have a 
circulation of 32,000 paid in advance  sub- 
scribers and we print on Monday and Thursday. 

At the present time, I am conducting a con- 
test among the farmers and garden fans for 
subscription to the paper for the largest speci- 
mens of various farm and garden produce ex- 
hibited in our office. This was suggested in 
one of the items I noted in your magazine and 
is making quite a hit with the community, es- 
pecially in the face of a subscription contest 
put on by the opposition. Good luck. 


A. K. CHENOWETH. 


A Square Contest Man 


Larepo, Texas, Aug. 17, 1922, 


To Eptror & PusiisHer: About a month ago 
I read a series of articles in Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER on Contests and I certainly want to 
congratulate you and Joseph S. Rogers, the 
author, on the frankness in which you discussed 
the same, 

I used to work with a man named Rogers 
several years ago, and I was wondering if it 
was the same Rogers. At any rate, would you 
mind sending me his address? 

I consider by publishing those articles that 
you have done more to help the contest business 
than any other agency and I have heard several 
publishers express the same opinion. 

The Rogers I used to know, and I feel 
certain he is the author of those articles, was 
the orginator of many contest ideas now in use 
—and one the squarest men I have ever 
had the pleasure of meeting. I am confronted 
with several difficult problems at present and I 
think he might make some suggestion that 
would help me. 

J. J. BENDER, 


Campaign Manager, Big Four Organization, 


A New Local Rate Basis? 


Sourn Benp, Ind., Sept. 15, 1922, 


To Epitor & PusiisHeR: I am enclc sing 
herewith our new rate card, which we believe to 
be a new departure in the local advertising 
field, basing our circulation and rates on three 
cents per inch per thousand for daily adver- 
tisers, and, as you will notice, a few cents 
difference for less frequent advertising. 

Believing it to be new, I am simply sending 
it to you with the thought that you may be 
interested, for it looks to us to be the right 
basis on which to make rates. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS TIMES, 
J. M. SrerHENson, Publisher. 


Crist Takes Over Tribune 


The Anderson (S. C.) Tribune, pub. 
lished every morning except Monday, 
has recently been taken over by E. V 
Crist, advertising manager of the paper 
for more than a year. Since Mr. Crist 
became publisher of the Tribune, he has 
appointed George C. Sims, of Norfolk, 
Va., advertising manager and T. C. Jack- 
son, circulation manager. Wilton E, 
Hall, editor of the Tribune for the past 
two years, remains. E. N. ‘Smith. who 
came to the Tribune from the Tampa 
Tribune, as city editor, has resigned to 
go to the Greenville (N. C.) News and 
has ‘been succeeded by L. M. Trotti of the 
Atlanta Georgian. The Anderson Trib- 
une ‘was founded in 1917 by V. B. 
Cheshire. 


Fraternity Officers Meet 


The executive officers of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national journalistic fraternity, met 
in Ann Arbor, September 23. Those at- 
tending were national president, K. CC. 
Hogate, New York; national treasurer, 
Neef Ward, Chicago; secretary, T. 
Hawkey and Professor F. L. Martin, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, editor of the fraternity’s mag- 
azine. 
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If you did not like your town pretty well 
you probably would not spend your life get- 
ting out the very best daily newspaper pos- 
sible to produce for your fellow citizens. 


As a progressive, wide awake citizen it is 
your duty to do everything you can to make 
your good town a better town—to keep it 
thoroughly up to date—to keep it just a jump 
or two ahead of any other town of its size in 
the country. 


When you tell manufacturers of the splen- 
did market your town offers; when you put 
the story of your town before them, you are 
living up to your opportunities; you are in- 
viting them to come to your town—to share 
in the prosperity of your town, to introduce 
their products to your fellow citizens; to 
share profits with your merchants. 


If, in doing this, you necessarily offer the 
services of your advertising columns, you 
are merely pointing to the easiest, least ex- 
pensive, quickest and most logical way for 
them to establish a market. 


Inasmuch as most of the men who make 
up advertising lists are readers of EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER—our advertising col- 
umns are splendidly equipped to carry your 
message to them. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER really 
enjoys co-operating with publishers of daily 
newspapers who wish to sell their towns to 
National Advertisers. 
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RAISE THE “A. B. C.’”” STANDARD: 


UDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS had 
on its membership list on ‘August 18 last 33 
business publications of “free distribution” as 


follows: 


American Exporter 
L’Exportateur Americain 
Exportador Americana 
Exportador Americano 
Blue Book Foreign Trade 
Building Materials 

Buyers’ Register 

Cement Mill & Quarry 
Chilton Automobile Director 
Chilton Hotel Supply Index 
Chilton Tractor Index 
Concrete Products 
Directory of Bidders 

El Comercio 

El Automobilismo 

La Industria 


Spanish, Portuguese) 
Fertilizer Green Book 
Ford Car Trade Journal 
Hendricks Register 
Highway Engineer 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
Mining Catalog 
Mining Catalog Metal Quarry 
Modern Hospital 
100% Management Magazine 
Pit & Quarry 
Southwestern Bankers Jour- 
nal 
Sweet’s Architectural 
log 
Sweet’s Engineering Catalog 


Cata- 


Export (English, French, 

Stanley Clague, the managing director of the 
Bureau, informs Eprror & PuBLisHEr that the ques- 
tion to be determined at the October 20 meeting at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, is whether the Bureau 
will continue to accept publications of such character 
as members and to what is to be done with those who 
are now members. 

Shall they be given a sufficient length of time in 
which to qualify with paid circulations and, upon a 
certain date to. be set, automatically lose their mem- 
bership unless they qualify? 

Or shall they be eliminated forthwith? 

Many newspaper publishers have been surprised to 
learn that such publications are enjoying membership 
in the Bureau and have asked the question how did 
it happen that they. were admitted? Certainly this 
was done without the members’ consent. 

But with few exceptions publishers say they will 
be willing to forget the past, with its involved ex- 
planations, and vote for immediate elimination as of 
November 1, 1922, of free publications from member- 
ship in the Bureau, for none of.the free publications 
now audited by the Bureau are entitled to second- 
class entry in the Post Office and only a very few 
are eligible to membership in their own field of 
legitimate publishing. organizations. In plain words, 
they do not measure up to the most elementary qualifi- 
cations of what constitutes a legitimate periodical or 
newspaper in the judgment of the government and the 
leading publishers of the country. 

This does not mean necessarily that the free pub- 
lications have no place or function or that they are 
without advertising value. They have in fact the 
same function and value as any piece of direct-mail 
printed matter: other things being equal. But they 
should be made to travel under their own colors, 


LIES FROM ASIA MINOR 


ANGER to America lurks in the Near East; 
just how great that danger is or will become 
rests entirely with the American newspapers. 

The international propagandists are busier today 
than at any period since 1914 and it is regrettable 
that American editors after their sad experience with 
Old World liars during the Great War should now 
put such faith in the same sources of information. 

Elihu Root, writing in the new quarterly magazine 
Foreign Affairs, might well have been discussing the 
first news to reach us of the sack of Smyrna by the 
Turks as a warning against the dangers threatening 
popular diplomacy when he said: 

“When foreign affairs are ruled by democracies, 
the danger of war will be mistaken beliefs. The 
world will be the gainer by the change (to open 
diplomacy), for while there is no human way to pre- 
vent a King from having a bad heart, there is a 
human way to prevent a people from having an 
erroneous opinion.” 

Probably no event since the great war has better 
emphasized the need of internationalized communica- 
tions free from censorship, if honest public opinion, 
the basis of the new diplomacy, is to be arrived at. 

Unhampered communication is the biggest problem 
before the independent newspapers of the world to- 
day and it is one that demands the serious attention 
of all editors who are striving for truth, It is the 
principal reason why the Press Congress of the 
World should receive the unstinted support of news- 
paper men everywhere. In touching on this phase 
of the new order in diplomacy Mr. Root says: 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED By CHAS. W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


N the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 

bread, till thou return unto the ground; for 
out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return—(Gen. iti:9). 
Ye shall do My judgments, and keep Mine 
ordinances, to walk therein: I am the Lord 
your God. Ye shall therefore keep My statutes, 
and My judgments: which if a man do, he 
shall live in them: I am the Lord—(Lev. 
awviii:4,5). 


“Our people have been taught by events to realize 
that with the increased intercommunication and in- 
terdependence of civilized states all our production is 
a part of the world’s production and all our trade is 
a part of the world’s trade, and a large part of the 
influence which make for prosperity or disaster with- 
in our own country consists of forces and movements 
which may arise anywhere in the world beyond our 
direct and immediate control.” 

It would seem that until such a time as unhampered 
communications are opened to the newspapers and 
news agencies of the world our Government should 
make some arrangement whereby the American peo- 
ple can secure the facts about important international 
happenings while opinion is in the formative state. 

That could have been done at Smyrna where there 
were American representatives of proven honesty and 
ability as impartial observers and a number of war- 
ships carrying powerful wireless. It certainly is not 
to the credit of American journalism that in this case 
it accepted and printed as news canned propaganda 
that was carefully prepared by interested politicians 
located several thousand miles from the scenes of 


horror they pictured. 
(ee has been arrested on a charge of contempt for 
reprinting an editorial from the Labor Re- 
view that resulted in Editor Jacob Cohen of that 
publication being sentenced to six months in jail and 
fined $1,000 for daring to criticise the obnoxious 
Daugherty injunction against the right to reason. 
Editor Sanders committed the unpardonable crime 
of raising the question, “Why?” This important case 
to decide whether the Constitution is supreme or 
whether an Attorney General can transfer its powers 
to a Federal Court will be tried today. 

Two brokers have been expelled from the New 
York Stock Exchange for “conduct inconsistent with 
equitable principles of trade.” 

The National Association of Retail Clothiers, 
meeting in the Madison Square Theatre, adopted a 
code of ethics that binds the members to a truthful 
representation of merchandise and to stanch integrity 
in all their dealings. 

The insidious propaganda carried on by the direc- 
tors of public relations of the railroads of the United 
States is at last being felt. Four New York City 
newspapers carried streamer headlines to the effect 
that the United States Railroad Labor Board had 
been defied by the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. It was not true, but the experts in 
public relations got credit for “putting it over” and 
justified in this case at least the fancy salaries and 
retainers that they now enjoy. 

It is a long time since Ben Franklin wrote, “That 
they who will not be counselled cannot be helped. 
If you do not hear reason she will rap you over your 
knuckles.” 

But it’s stil! true. 


THE WEEK 
V. SANDERS, editor of the Memphis Press, 


COMPETITION IS CONTROLLING 


OR EVERY INCREASE of a page of| 
tising over last year, the 17 New Yo 
newspapers have given their readers seve 
This ye} 

erous attitude on the part of the greater cit} 
paper publishers has resulted in an increasi| 
sumption of 33,835 tons of newsprint  paper| 
percent more than for the first 7 months of ]) 

A study of the illuminating tables containit 
data, presented in Epiror & PuBLisHER for }} 
ber 16, indicates that the percentage of ne) 
features to total space for morning and 
papers has ranged from 77 percent for the 3 
Times for first 7 months this year to 42 per| 
the New York Times and for evening pape) 
72 percent for the Post to 48 percent for the | 

News and feature pages to total pages | 
approximately the following percentages: A) 
64, Eagle 48, Brooklyn Times 77, Commer 
Journal 52, Mail 59, Post 72, Sun 48, Teleg)| 
Evening World 50, Globe 53, Herald 60, Dail 
69, Standard-Union 60, Times 42, Tribune 64 
ing and Sunday World 47. | 

Contrariwise, paid advertising lineage—lo 
tional, classified—for each paper listed avera 
following percentages to total pages printed || 
newspaper: American 36, Eagle 52, Brooklyi| 
23, Commercial 24, Journal 48, Mail 41, ]| 
Sun 52, Telegram 42, Evening World 50, G 
Herald 40, News 31, Standard-Union 40, Ti 
Tribune 36, Morning and Sunday World 53, | 

All of the greater city publishers realize th 
such operation and consumption will ultimate | 
upon the sensitive newsprint market, if nol| 
diately controlled. But the element of con 
and the pursuit of wornout theories of techn) 
controlling and it has been difficult to re 
satisfactory basis of conservation. a 

Some papers are selling at 3 cents per © 
10 cents per copy Sunday, others at 2 cents d 
5 and 6 cents Sunday. And in the metropoli 
this often means delivery at the home of | 
scriber at these prices, plus a delivery charge 

Publishers who maintain the higher pric 
ards seem to feel that they are in a con 
position and should not be expected to joir 
general conservation program with publish« | 
are underselling them. But a crisis is tht 
and Eprror & PUBLISHER urges that, in the 
of all papers, some sane basis should be imn 
found to bring together in a helpful, cons 
conservation program, the dominant factors 
greater field. 

Meanwhile, many of the newsprint manu! 
have sensed the attitude of the big consum 
are taking advantage of the insane competit 
for bulk pages and the coal and rail strike si 
to withhold and delay shipments on regu 
tracts, to advance spot news prices and to 
permission to advance regular contract prices 
mills. But industrial conditions are now m« 

Is it too much to expect that in the prese 
gency newsprint manufacturers will be gt 
the experiences of the past, look ahead and | 
the future with vision and sanity to a stable! 
when the element of good-will will count larg| 


increased volume of business at a reasonable | 
- 4 


A BRILLIANTLY TOLD TALE 


ODAY IN THE NEWSPAPERS"! 

liantly told tale, in eight interesting 

presented in an artistic setting. The 
article, “The Battle With Selling Costs,” | 
William A. Thomson, is a logical, forceful : 
vincing argument as to the power of the m 
to economically market merchandise. The ¢ 
of sales impelling newspaper copy selected | 
sented with a series of illuminating essays) 
themes as “Strategy,” “News,” “Humor,” } 
paper advertising, by Mr. W. Livingston 
will hold your interest and convey many @ 
to your mind on the power of clever craft! 
in advertising to center your thought on a 
proposition and to impel action of a favor 
The Bureau of Advertising merits fullest 
this accomplishment. 


PERSONALS 


RANK B. NOYES, president of the 
‘ssociated Press, accompanied by 
« Noyes, will leave Montreal Sep- 
wr 22 for Vancouver, B. C., from 
@ they will sail September 28 on 
‘Empress of Australia for Japan, 
{China, en route on a tour around 
yorld, to be gone until next spring. 


} Talcott Williams, professor emeri- 
f the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
.Columbia University, was elected a 
ar of the United Chapter of Phi 
* Kappa at its fourteenth national 
wil, held recently at Cleveland, Ohio. 


@rre C. Starr, head of the Star 
sce Corps, New York, has returned 
sa business trip to England. 


) Robert Baird, K. B. E., managing 
sor of the Belfast (Ireland) Tele- 
j and past president of the Ulster 
jct Institute of Journalists, accom- 
il by Maj. Gen. Sir Menus O’Keefe, 
(M. G, C. B., M. D., will arrive in 
¥ York on the Baltic September 24. 
e tour of the United States will last 
i December 16, when they leave on 
lajestic. They will visit Philadel- 
4 Washington, Richmond, Salisbury, 
|; Atlanta, New Orleans, El Paso, 
1 Diego, Cal.; Los Angeles, San 
jisco, Butte, Chicago and Buffalo. 


\iliam T. Ellis, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
andidate for Congress from Penn- 
pia. 

(n H. Kelly, editor of the Sioux 
y(lowa) Tribune, was elected na- 
) committeeman from Iowa at the 
t convention of the American Le- 
i at Waterloo, September 7 
JP. Adler, publisher of the Daven- 
{((lowa) Daily Times, and his son, 
) Adler, who have spent the past 
Jnonths in England and on the con- 
% atrived in New York Sep- 
vr 7. During their European trip 
\visited England, Scotland, France, 
vany, Belgium and Switzerland. 


i M. Bates, editor of the Lewis 
¢.) Press, recently caught his hand 
arinting press, mashing two fingers 
iit they had to be amputated. 


atles F. Scott, editor and publisher 
t: Iola (Kan.) Register, was recent- 
Felected president of the board of 
ses of Emporia College. William 
€ White is another Kansas news- 
{man member of the board. 


“ier T. Peterson, editor of the Wi- 
Beacon, is acting as private secre- 
to Governor H. J. Allen, publisher 
ie Beacon. 


1D. Florey, editor of the Pawnee 
(.) Republican, was elected vice- 
lent of the Republican State Press 
sation, recently formed at a meet- 
f the Nebraska State Press Asso- 
in. 


hs Fields, editor of the Oklahoma 
it, is Republican candidate for 
/mor of the State. 


N THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


-TON B. OCHS, managing edi- 
‘tor of the Chattanooga Times, 18 
le newly elected directors of the 
‘ Highway Association. 

‘bert Reese, son of the managing 
of the London Times, is spending 
él months in America studying the 
y and ideas of our journalism and 
ecently become a member of the staff 
j Chicago Tribune. After his stay 
merica Mr. Reese plans to return to 
pee to continue newspaper work 
| with his father. 

‘ss Isadore E. Coward, daughter of 
as L. Coward, editor and publisher 
0 years of the Lodi (Wis.) Enter- 
‘has been appointed news editor of 
‘nterprise. 

ttin A. Halling, formerly on the 
\desk of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
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taken a similar position on the Chicago 
Daily News, 

f— Eric M. Halling, formerly on the 

| Milwaukee Wisconsin News and the Mil- 

| waukee Leader, is now a member of the 

; exchange department of the Milwaukee 

! Journal. 

— George A. Hough Jr., news editor of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard, and 
Mrs. Hough are parents of a second son, 
John Talcott Hough. 


Albert J. Porter, at one time night 
city editor of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and more recently on the New York 
Tribune night desk, is back in San Fran- 
cisco as third officer of the steamer 
Robert Luckenback. 


George Herriman and James Swinner- 
ton, creators of the Krazy Kat and Little 
Jimmy comics, on a recent trip through 
the Arizona desert came near to losing 
their lives. They left their horses in 
search of water and became trapped in a 
pocket in the cliffs which, formerly, was 
a stronghold of the Hopi Indians. A 
fog settled and they could not locate 
the single entrance to this hole-in-the- 
wall. A party of Indians rescued them 
after they had been held prisoners there 
for two days. 


Joseph O’Neill, for the past two years 
city editor of the Sudbury (Ont.) Star, 
as semi-weekly, is now on the staff of 
the Kingston (Ont.) Standard. 


J. Tenny Louderback has joined the 
news staff of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News. 

Harold Cotton, a former member of 
the news staff of the Chicago Daily 
Journal, has resigned from the paper to 
attend North-western University where 
he has been made editor of the college 
paper, “Syllabus.” 


Mrs. Lola Clark Pearson, director and 
a member of the executive board of the 
general federation of Women’s Clubs, 


has been added to the staff of the Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma Farmer. 


John F. Williams, former managing 
editor of the Joplin (Mo.) News-Herald, 
and now publisher of ‘the University of 
Missouri, is the father of a daughter. 


Charlie Carpenter is the new editor of 
the Lumber department, recently started 
by the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
Previous to going to that paper he has 
been editor of the magazine “Lumber” 
for several years. 


Lieut. Col. John H. O’Connor, city 
editor of the Winfield (Kan.) Courier, 
and now postmaster of that city, has 
received notice of his promotion to be 
colonel of the 353rd Infantry of the in- 
fantry reserve, 


N. P. Hardy, formerly a member of 
the financial staff of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, has been made real 
estate editor of that paper. 


Charles Gooding has resigned from 
the local staff of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening to open a bookstore in 
Newark, where the University of Dela- 
ware is located. 


Victor O’Keefe has joined the local 
staff of the Wilmington (Del.) Every 
Evening. 


T. H. Tapping, state editor of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press has re- 
turned to Ann Arbor to take charge of 
the Michigan University news bureau 
for the Booths newspaper. 


Harry Burke, music and art critic on 
the St. Louis Times, has been visiting 
former associates on newspapers in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Jay Allen, a University of Oregon 
journalism graduate and formerly on 
the staffs of the Eugene Register anu 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is now on the 
Portland Oregonian. 


Frank G. Heaton, city editor of the 
Tampa Tribune, who has been seriously 
ill for some weeks, suffering from a 
nervous disorder, is improving and ex- 
pects to be back at his desk shortly. 
Marvin L. Walker is filling in on the 
desk during his absence. 

Charles E. Owen, of the news staff 
of the Chicago Daily News, has returned 
to work after a protracted absence on 
account of illness. 


Houser Massey has joined the staff 


for 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


OBERT M. LYNN, for the past 

eight years managing editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Reader, has been 
ordered to go up higher, On October 
1, he becomes 
Washington rep- 
resentative of the 
paper and will 
write day-to-day 
stories of what is 
trans piring in 
Washington. 

Mr. Lynn is 
not only a Vir- 
ginian by birth, 
but also distinctly 
a product of his 
State in his news- 
paper work, His 
apprenticeship in 
the newspaper 
field was served 
on the old Danville Evening Star. He 
worked on the Danville Register, the 
Richmond Dispatch, and the old Rich- 
mond Journal, 


Ropert M. Lynn 


of the Tampa Tribune to cover police 
courts at present. 

David Ginsberg has joined the staff of 
the —Tampa Times and is doing the 
marine run and features. 


Fred Olson, art editor of the St. Paut 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press for the past 
eighteen months, has resigned to go to 
New York to study. William Hendrick- 
son has been made assistant art editor. 

Fred H. Strong, feature writer for 
the St. Paul Daily News and formerly 
city editor, has gone to the Lake Worth, 
(Fla.) Leader as editor. 

James H. Tucker, for years copy 
reader for the Minneapolis Tribune, is 
now reading copy on the St. Paul Dis- 
patch. 

Miss Clara Shipman, who has been do- 
ing club work for the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, succeeds Miss M. Jessis 
Leitch as feature writer. 

C. B. Connolly has resigned from the 
staff of the Tampa Times to enter busi- 
ness. 

John L. Morris, formerly court house 
reporter on the Tampa Tribune, is now 
state editor of the paper. 

James B. Butler, for the past 20 years 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express, has been 
appointed editor of the San Antonio 
Farm Express, a semi-weekly, 

George McLinn, for several years sec- 
retary of the American Trapshooting 


The name of 


Frederic J. Haskin 
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Association and previously on the sports 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
joins the staff of the Evening Ledger, 
October 1, as a feature sports writer. 

Charles Sessions, managing editor of 
the Topeka Capital, has been suggested 
to President Harding by Senators Curtis 
and Capper for postmaster at Topeka. 
Mr. Sessions was at one time Washington 
correspondent for the Kansas City Jour- 
nal and later served two terms as Secre- 
tary of State of Kansas. 

J. Bart Campbell, Senate man for the 
International News Service in Washing- 
ton, was called to Philadelphia last week 
by the death of his mother. 

Andrew Jackson Warner, dramatic 
critic of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union, has returned to his desk after a 
four months’ tour of Europe. 

Elliot L. Thurston, of the New York 
World, has been transferred from New 
York to the Washington bureau. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


E O. PARSONS, director general of 

° advertising for the Chicago Trib- 
une, has returned after an extended stay 
in the Paris office of the Chicago Tribune. 

H. J. Crawford, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, has been transferred from the busi- 
ness survey department to the national 
advertising department, 

W. A. Jackson, formerly of the busi- 
hess survey department of the Chicago 


Tribune, has gone to New York and 
will look after national advertising for 
the Chicago Tribune. This office is 


located in the New York Tribune Build- 
ing. 

James W. Fish, formerly a business 
lecturer on the staff of the Dry Goods 
Economist, and later in charge of the 
retail service department of the Associ- 
ate Advertising Clubs of the World as 
well as lately with the Edward Schuster 
& Co. stores of Milwaukee, has been 


appointed merchandising counselor for 
the Milwaukee Journal. 
C. L. Shepard, foreign advertising 


manager of the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News-Times, has been elected  vice- 
president for Colorado of the National 
Association of Newspaper Executives. 
Frank J. Sefrit, general manager of 
he Bellingham Publishing Company, 
1as been appointed chairman of the pub- 
icity committee of the Bellingham, 
Wash., Tulip Festival for May, 1923. 
William Reckert, assistant manager in 
he advertising department of the Nor- 
folk (Neb.) Daily News, has been made 
advertising manager, succeeding George 
L. Stem, who has resigned to take up 
advertising work in Omaha. 

James Martin Kirschner and Miss May 
Dowley, both of the advertising staff of 


carries an assurance of 


accuracy that is accepted by millions 
of newspaper readers throughout the 


United States. 
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the New York Times, have announced 
their engagement. 

J. W. Dyer, former advertising man- 
ager for the Blytheville (Ark.) Courier, 
is now advertising and business manager 
of° the Iron River-Stembaugh (Mich.) 
Daily Reporter. 

E. Will Greene, for the past 12 years 
manager, of the Oleans (N. Y.) Repub- 
lican, has been appointed manager of the 
Middleport (N. Y.) Niagara Herald. 
P. A. Dragon will succeed Mr. Greene 
on the Republican. He was formerly 
with the Camrose (Alba.) Canadian. 

John M. Pile, business manager of the 
Wellington (Kan.) Daily News, has 
been elected secretary of the Wellington 
Commercial Club. 

Carl Brockhagen has been appointed 
business manager of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Post-Enquirer by Charles S. Young, the 
publisher, who has also appointed Rich- 
ard A. Carrington, advertising manager 
of the paper. 

C. W. Yeager, the new circulation 
manager of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Jour- 
nal, was until recently classified adver- 
tising manager of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
World, not circulation manager, as was 
recently stated in these columns in an- 
nouncing his new appointment. FE. E. 
Scott is in charge of circulation for the 
Tulsa World and has been for many 
years. 

E. J. Hodgeman, formerly with the 
Boston American, has been made assist- 
ant classified advertising manager of the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser, with offices 
in the Little Building. Mr. Hodgeman 
was formerly connected with the Boston 
American, 

Walter R. Snyder has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Huntsville (Ala.) 
Times. He will have charge of the cir- 
culation department and be in touch with 
the other departments of the paper. 

Sumner Jacobs, formerly advertising 
manager of Scherer’s department store in 
Worcester, Mass., has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

William J. Bell, formerly in the art 
department of the New York Globe, has 
been added to the art department staff 
of the Beston Daily and Sunday Adver- 
tiser. 


NOTES OF THE NEWS SERVICES 


PREDERICK ROY MARTIN, gen- 

eral manager of the Associated 
Press, who, with Mrs. Martin, has been 
in Europe during August and Septem- 
ber, will sail for home on the Paris 
September 24. During the past week 
Mr. Martin had a conference with Presi- 
dent Poincare and was the guest of 
honor at luncheons given by Maurice 
Bunau-Varilla, publisher of Le Matin, 
and Charles Houssaye, head of the Ha- 
vas Agency, and Andre Maginot, the 
French Minister of War. Mr. Martin 
also spoke at the luncheons of the Noon 
Day Club of Paris and the Angle-Ameri- 
can press organization. 


T. S. Trebell has recently joined the 
staff of the San Francisco office of the 
Associated Press. 


Cecil William Grange, formerly on the 
Omaha World-Herald, has joined the 
Chicago staff of the Associated Press. 

H, H, Penney has been employed tem- 
porarily as editor in the Detroit office of 
the Associated Press. 

Glen Walker was temporarily em- 
ployed in the St. Louis office of the As- 
sociated Press to cover the Women’s 
Western Golf Tournament. 

Hanler Drake, assistant pony editor in 
the Kansas City office of the Associated 
Press, has been transferred to the 
Southern division. 

H. R. Baukhage, Western manager of 
the Consolidated Press, Chicago, re- 
turned this week to the office after an 
extended business trip. 

James I. Miller, general South Ameri- 
can manager for the United Press, sailed 
from Naples for New York September 
21, after spending several months in 
Europe. He will stay in New York 
some time before returning to South 
America. 
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Marlen E. Pew, editor and manager 
of the International News Service, who 
has been making a tour of inspection of 
the European bureaus of the service, sails 
for home on the Aquitania September 23. 


Thomas A. Wrigley, Chicago bureau 
manager of the International News 
Service, has resigned to become manag- 
ing editor of the Elmira (N. Y.) Ad- 
vertiser-Telegram. He is succeeded in 
Chicago by James T. Kilgallen, now 
manager of the Kansas City bureau, who 
in turn is succeeded by Douglas G. Tins- 
ley, of the Atlanta bureau staff. 

Harry Lachterman has resigned as 
assistant to the International News Sery- 
ice bureau manager at St. Louis and 
joined the staff of the St. Louis Star. 

Webster K. Nolan has left the Wash- 
ington staff of the International News 
Service and soon will make a tour of the 
Orient, visiting Japan and China. 


Kent Watson, for the past two years 
with the International News Service in 
Fort Worth, Texas, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, and more recently mail service 
editor of the New York office, has joined 
the staff of the New York Evening 
World. 

Earl C. Reeves has left the Interna- 
tional News Service to do free-lance 
magazine work. He had charge of the 
Ip N, S. London bureau during the war, 
and for the past year has been on the 
New York staff. 

Milton A. Fishman has left the United 
Press at St. Louis and joined the staff 
ge Illinois State Register at Spring- 
he 


Webster K. Nolan, White House man 
for the International News Service, 
whose resignation from the service was 
effective September 21, expects to leave 
for China shortly, where he will write 
for several publications. He has been 
with the I. N. S. for three years and 
came to Washington from the Pacific 
Coast at the time of the Armaments 
Conference. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


ERNON BEDTLY of the Gund- 

lach Advertising Agency, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, has returned from the 
south where he was called on account 
of the illness and death of his mother. 

George Henauer has returned to the 
staff of the Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, after a year as vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Wynkoop Coal Mining Company. 

Emmanuel Rosenthal, advertising 
manager of Rothschild iS (Coy, Chicago, 
has just returned from an extensive trip 
abroad. 

Richard H. Lee, vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas, spoke at the first open 
meeting of the season of the Chicago 
Women’s Advertising Club in the Flor- 


entine Room, Congress Hotel, Septem- 
ber 19. 
Ralph J. Rosenthal, for eight years 


with Lord & Thomas, has joined the 
Charles F. Nichols Company, Chicago, 
as a representative and account eéxecu- 
tive. 

M. B. Aleshire, recently art director of 
Calkins & Holden, has been appointed art 
director, in supervision of the editorial 
and advertising art of the Chicago Trib- 
une and New York Daily News. G. P. 
Haynes has succeeded Mr. Aleshire at 
Calkins & Holden. 


Bitting & Service, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, has been reorganized and 
incorporated under the name of Bitting 
& Sunday, Inc. The officers of the new 
organization are: C. B. Bitting, presi- 
dent; George M. Sunday, vice- president, 
and ‘Charles G. Patrick, secretary and 
treasurer. These officers, together with 
J. E. Service and W. H. Sibley, will con- 
stitute the board of directors, 

H. M. Legler has joined the staff of 
Dade B. Epstein, Chicago advertising 
agency to have charge of national and 
direct-mail business. He has until re- 
cently been with Stavrum & Shafer, Chi- 
cago. Francis Ochsner has been ap- 
pointed art director of the Epstein 
agency. 

Howard Rockey has left the Calkins & 
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Holden Company, New York, to join the 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency of 
Philadelphia. 


J. T. Miller, for the past year asso- 
ciated with William Irving Hamilton, 
New York advertising agent, has opened 
an office under his own name in New 
York. 


William C. Hunt, a former New York 
and Detroit newspaper man and recently 
of Seelye & Brown, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed service 
manager and copy writer of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, attached to their 
Detroit office. 


THE “SPECIALS” 


[poe A. E. Clayden Special Agency 
has added to its present orgahi- 
zation the services of C. H. Berdan, 
who will aid Mr. 
Clayden in the 
solicitation of 
business for his 
papers. Mr. Ber- 
dan is the son of 
E. . A. - Berdan; 
New York repre- 
sentative of the 
Cincinnati Daily 
Times Star, and 
has grown up in 
an advertising at- 
mosphere. He is 
a graduate of 
New York High 
and Technical C: Ho Brrpan 
Schools and was 
a member of the 359th Aero Squadron 
during the late war. Mr. Berdan will 
be connected with the New York head- 
quarters office of the Clayden Agency. 


R. Kent Hanson has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Paul Block, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative. He is a son of F. 
H. Hanson, publisher of the Duluth Her- 
ald. 

Allied Newspapers, Inc., New York, 
has opened a branch office in San Fran- 
cisco, with L. L. Rood as manager. He 
has been with the Scripps- McRae League 
for a number of years and was on ‘the 
San Francisco Daily News, and before 
that with the Cleveland Press. 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc. have 
resigned the representation of the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Post-Enquirer, effective No- 
vember 13. 


S. C. Theis Company, publishers’ 
sentatives, moved its New York of 
141-145 West 36th street, Septembe’ 


Miss Mabel Bryan, for several 


with the Famous Players, has join 


staff of the George 


New York. 
The Paris 


Peekskill (N. 
Frank R. Northrup, New York, a 
national advertising representative, 


ISS CORA BRENTON, a 
of E. F. Beck, managing edj 
the Chicago 
McKiney, reporter on the Tr, 


B. David ‘Cor 


(Texas) News an 
Y.) Star have app 


MARRIED 


Tribune, and 


were married recently. 


Charles K. Rhoderick, junior a 
the Middletown (Md.) Valley Re 
and Miss Florence Hill were m 


recently. 


Miss Helen Brimblecom, daugh 
John C, Brimblecom, president « 


National Editorial Association and 
of the Newton (Mass.) Graphic 
married September 16 at Newton t! 
fus Frost Harrington of Medford, 
They will. reside at Medford, || 
Brimblecom accompanied her fathi 
mother on the recent N. E. A. cony 
trip to Montana. | 


Moves Into New Diggins ‘ 


The Verdun Messenger Publishing 
pany, publishers of the Verdun ( 
Messenger and Point St. Charles 
as well as the newly inaugurated 
End Messenger, 
the new. three- -story building ~ re 
constructed for them. | 


Intertype Head Abroad 


H. R. Swartz, president of the 
type Corporation, asiled on a two m 
business trip for Europe, Septemb 
on the Majestic. 
cipal countries while away. 


has just movec 


He will visit the 


Coakley in Washington 


John P. Coakley, who succeeded, 
Bowman as Washington corresp( 
of the Newark Star-Eagle, when 
man was made managing editor | 
paper, has arrived in the capita 
taken over the bureau of the Star- 
and the Toledo Blade. 


lishment. 


NEW YORK, 1457 B’way 


Another Scott Sextuple Press 


will be installed in a few days in the same estab- 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
CHICAGO, 1441 Monadnock Blo 4 


THIS IS THE SCOTT SEXTUPLE 


“Straight-Unit” 
Press recently installed at 


THE HUDSON OBSERVER, Hoboken, N. J. 


| 
Newspaper 


Advertisers 
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“he Times 
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~ COLUMNS 
GAIN 


August 1922 


over 


August 1921 


° 


he Washington Times 
_ The National Daily 
3c Daily, 10c Sunday 


‘ LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


Vational Advertising Representative 
G, LOGAN PAYNE CO., 


Chicago, Detroit, 
St, Louis and Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 


le Atlanta Journal 


| ATLANTA, GA. 


| 


‘dio is a symptom. In the case 
\The Atlanta Journal it is the 
est notable item in The 
arnal’s long lived habit of ‘get- 
ig there first with the best.’ 


‘40 states, Canada, Newfound- 
jd, Cuba and Mexico concerts 
- On in The Journal’s sound 
bof Radio Studio have been 
urd. 

}each of several days more than 800 
“rams, letters and postals have come 
(he Journal telling of the beauty, the 
Immess and the excellence of The 
(nal’s programme. Some far distant 
husiasts rate The Journal’s Radio as 
/best.in the entire country. 


“Size-up” 

ie Atlanta Journal by reading it 
_ Advertising in The 
lurnal Sells the Goods 


lore Advertising 


nd the right men to 
sate and handle new ac- 
unts through 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Advertising Industries, Inc., 1697 Ellicott 
square, Buffalo, N. Y. Sending out one-time 
orders for Steel Department Stores Company. 


Anfenger-Jacobson Company, Board of Edu- 
cation Bldg., St. Louis. Using 14 lines, 3 
times for Hill Brothers Fur Company. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Will make up lists in October 
for The Hygienic Products Company, Canton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of “Sani-Flush.’ Will 
make up lists in October for Sargent Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 


George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Using 2 inches, 52 times for Bell 
& Co. 


Benson, Gamble & Slaten, Tribune Bldg, 
Chicago. Are sending out copy on the White 
Company. Also the Parken Pen. 


Victor C. Breytspaak Company, 109 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Has the A. D. Jos- 
lin Manufacturing Company account, manu- 
facture the Eclipse Time Stamp. 


Florence Burchard Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Making up 
lists in October for J. & J. Cash Inc., South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Brooks, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Will make up lists in October for 
The Arco Company, 6408 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, St. 
Louis. Sending out schedules for the Mar- 
mola Company. Will make up lists in Oc- 
tober for Lexoid Company, Cleveland. Mak- 
ing yearly contracts for Nature’s Remedy. 


Collins-Kirk, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Making 4,000-line contracts for John 
F. Jelke. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
United States Tire Company. 


Erickson Advertising Agency, 381 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Making 2,000-line contracts 
for the Congoleum Company. 


Erwin Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Have secured the account of 
Robbins & Myers, electric equipment and ap- 
pliance, Springfield, Ohio. Making 7,000-line 
yearly contracts for Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Will make up lists in Oc- 
tober for Samstag & Hilder Brothers, 1200 
Broadway, New York. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, Taking 5,000-line con- 
tracts for Cooper Pharmacal Company. Mak- 
ing 2,500-line contracts for Charles H. Fuller 
Mail Order Customers. Sending out 26-line 
orders for Mark H. Jackson. 


Gotham Advertising Company, 114 Liberty 
street, New York. Using trade papers in sev- 
eral foreign countries for the Cary /flanufac- 
turing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Universal 
Box Strapping and Packing Devices). Plac- 
ing advertising in the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico for Lehn & Fink (Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Lysol). 


Guardian Advertising Corporation, 511 5th 
avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for International Consolidated Chemical 
Company. 

A. P. Hill Company, 233 Oliver street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Will make up lists in October 
for The Republic Metal-ware Company, 100 
Alabama street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th street, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Ex Lax Manufacturing Company. 

James Advertising Agency, 120 West 42nd 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
with rotogravure newspapers for William R. 
Warner (Richard Hudnut). 

Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Making 500-line contracts for 

W. Clements Products Company. 

Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Making yearly contracts for 
Norma Laboratories. 


Kling-Gibson, Consumers Bldg., 222 South 
State street. Preparing copy for the Century 
Chemists, some to be used in Oklahoma. 

Koch Company, University Bldg., Milwau- 
kee. Using 10 inches, 6 times for the Eagle 
Knitting Mills. 

A. Lipman, 201 Concord street, Brooklyn. 
Using first page reading notices for the New 
York American. 

Lord .& Thomas, 724 South Spring street, 
Los Angeles. Planning newspaper campaign 
for “The All-Year Club” of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 215 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making 
1,000-line line contracts for the Globe Soap 
Company. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Using 98 lines, 30 
times for Miller & Hart. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, Mallers 
Bidg., 5 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
Have recently taken on the advertising ac- 
count of the Elkhart Motor Company, manu- 
facturers of the “Elgar’’ automobiles. 


Mertz Agency, 58 East Washington street, 
Chicago. Is preparing copy on the Sherer- 
Gillette Company, Chicago, makers of count- 
ers and display containers for groceries. 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Making contracts for Nestles’ 
Food. 


Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City. Using 476 lines, twice for 
Portland Cement Association, 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
Madison Bldg., Detroit. Making contracts 
for Sweeney & James Motors. 


William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for National Carbon Company. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, Boyce Bldg., .30 
North Dearborn street, Chicago. Are issuing 
copy on Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

Frank Seaman Company, 470 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
E. A. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, 60 High street, 
Boston. Planning early fall campaign for 
John P. Squire & Co., Cambridge, Mass., fea- 
turing Arlington hams and bacon. 


David C. Thomas Company, 165 East Erie 
street, Chicago. Placing account for Silver 
Steel Castings Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thresher Advertising Service, 136 Liberty 
street, New York. Sending out additional 
schedules for Colgate & Co. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. , Making 5,000-line contracts 
for Lambert Pharmacal Company. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Preparing copy on Cor- 
nell Wood Products to be sent through the 
Middle Western States. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HE Mobile (Ala.) Register, Septem- 

ber 1, published its eighty-second an- 

nual trade review in 8 sections of 150 
pages. 

The Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent 
will publish, October 8, a one hundred 
and twenty-eight-page “Greater Eastern 
Kentucky Edition,” devoted to the indus- 
try and trade. 

The Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise re- 
cently issued a /2-page special edition 
devoted to progress and development of 
Beaumont and East Texas. 

The Lewiston (Me.) Journal will soon 
issue its diamond jubilee edition. 

The Madill (Okla.) Record, September 
7, issued a special edition devoted to the 
Marshall County Free Fair. 

The Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen Rec- 
ord published a three section special edi- 
tion September 15 to celebrate the open- 
ing of its new home, 

The Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch is- 
sued its centennial number, 30 pages in 
four sections, on September 7. 


7,623 REPORTERS A DAY 


Boston Post Audit of Ford Contest 
Shows Total of 388,769 Letters 


A staff of 45 people was necessary to 
handle the flood of letters from readers 
to the Boston Post, in connection with its 
“Every reader a reporter” feature in 
which it has been awarding a Ford each 
day for the most interesting item sub- 
mitted. 

To insure that its contest was fair, the 
Post engaged Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
accountants, to report. This concern 
found that, up to the time of its report, 
388,769 pieces of mail had been passed 
upon, an average of 7,623 letters a day, 
with an average working. force of 27 
people. At one time 45 people were 
necessary, although at the start four 
employees handled the mail. 

“The daily winner is determined by a 
process of elimination,” the auditors state. 
“The first reading of the articles results 
in. the rejection of all but about 1,000 
daily. These in turn are reduced to 250 
by a second group of experienced Post 
employees. This remainder is further re- 
duced to from 50 to 75 by the Ford-a-day 
man in charge. The final lot is sub- 
mitted to the managing editor, who de- 
cides the daily winner. The fact that 
many members are in isolated localities 
would indicate that the awards are based 
purely on merit. 

“The regular price of a fully equipped 
Ford touring car with self starter and 
demountable rim has been paid, the mini- 
mum price being $499. We have reports 
on file of stories being investigated and 
in most instances the winning story is 
one that has been personally investigated. 
Many stories are rejected as a result of 
being investigated.” 
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FEATURE PAGE | 
EMERGENCY MATS 


THAT SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY 


VARIETY OF UNEX. 
CELLED SUBJECT 
MATTER 


Carefully Edited 
Cleverly Illustrated 
COLUMNS 


7 OF © 20” ot 21" 


MATS CAN BE CUT 
TO PERMIT LOCAL AD 
OR TEXT INSERTIONS 


Ask for Proofs 
T oday 


ROTOGRAVURE 


With Local and Gen- 
eral Pictures—Artisti- 
cally Displayed— 
Attracts and Holds 
Readers. 


Revenue Possibilities 
Big from National 
and Local Advertis- 
ing. 

Write for Samples and 


Our Attractive 
Proposition. 


WORLD COLOR PTC. CO. | 
R. S. Grable, Pres. | 


Est. 1900 St. Louis, Mo. 


FOOTBALL 


40 WINNING PLays 


has been sold to 
Boston Globe 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
New York Globe 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 


Des Moines Register- 
Tribune 


Buffalo Courier 
Oklahoma City Times 
Syracuse Journal 


and many others. 


WIRE YOUR ORDER 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 


213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
‘ 50 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bidg., Chieage 
A. }. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Franelses 


SEE se 5h ere 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 
T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate,Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


New Hauen 
Argtater 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any _ other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicago 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


ln ; | | 
New Orleans 
its 
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xa MONEY ssve3. 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer’ 
suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


will be made. 
sible, and new to this department. 
not be returned. 


FEW small papers give much attention to 

a meeting of school teachers from the 
county or district yet these people (mostly 
women) could tell a lot of interesting things 
that would be read throughout the paper’s ter- 
ritory. More interesting than the list of speak- 
ers at the institute meeting would be stories 
telling how their communities are developing. 
Possibilities are endless for an interviewer who 
will just get teachers to talking. Some ideas: 
Have better roads increased attendance in your 
neighborhood? Do you have warm _ school 
lunches? Is the health of children better with 
medical inspection? Boy and _ girl clubs— 
school gardens—how is farm bureau helping 
you—athletics—modern school building—con- 
solidated schools—the list is indefinite ——H. 
IDE, IS 


You run the record of births in your terri- 
tory, of course. But do you run the record 
of names given the children? You can easily 
find out the names given the babies and it 
would interest all of your subscribers if you 
would run these names. You might also use 
this stunt in getting more business in this 
way: Get some merchant whose first namie is 
John to advertise that he will give some article 
for the baby to every youngester who is named 
John during the coming month. And so on. 
The merchants, of course, would use ads to 
tell what they were offering.—F. H. W. 


Dull days hit even the best of country news- 
paper offices, and it’s a problem for the pub- 
lisher to figure out a way of getting some little 
return for the wages he is paying out. Of 
course, some publishers “lay off’ most of the 
force on these occasions; I once worked in 
such an office and the boys didn’t stop talking 
about the “‘dock’”’ in their wages for six months 
after. I worked for another boss who always 
let us have a holiday—on pay. We liked 
him for that, of course. As a general rule, his 
might be the best plan. But why not try this 
little stunt one day, at least? Have everybody 
wash up, get them some writing material and 
a place to write, and then have each one write 
to a list of his personal friends, neighbors and 
acquaintances who are non-subscribers, asking 
them to take the paper. Don’t dictate what is 
to go into the letters; just let them tell their 
story in their own way. Such letters will pull 
about ten times better than would a form 


Your ideas on money making and for money saving are 
wanted, and for each idea published we will pay $1. 
chp it out and send it to the MONEY 
Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as pos- 
Contributions to this department will 


When your idea appears 
AVER EDITOR, and payment 


letter, printed in type, and signed with the 
newspaper’s name.—J. T. 


Some country newspapers have. increased 
their subscription lists and created interest in 
their publications with an offer of a year’s sub- 
scription free to each newly married couple 
who made application at the newspaper office 
for same. Persons already taking the paper 
were given an extension of a year and the fact 
noted in the news note columns of the paper. 
—R. K. C. 


The policy of giving country correspondents 
a free subscription to the paper for the news 
matter, mostly personals, which they send in 
from time to time does not bring in the real 
news of the country. A western weekly pays 
its correspondents from one to two dollars per 
column according to the district and the corre- 
spondent. By doing this the editor feels that 
he can write any of these people and tell 
them to ‘“‘send in a story on such-and-such by 
Monday or Tuesday as the case may be. This 
weekly measures up the space at the end of 
each month and mails money orders to the 
writers. This plan is working out well and is 
making the Country Correspondence Column a 
real feature of the paper.—W. E. McT. 


The Elkhorn (Wis.) Independent occasionally 
uses standing half-tones of local people and 
things to attract attention to advertisements. 
For example a photo of the local boys’ band 
may top a clothing ad with the battle cry of 
“Send Them Back to School in Hart Schafner 
and Marx Clothes!’? It may not be Al adver- 
tising, but used infrequently it gets attention.— 


G. W. G. 


Perhaps the last contest you conducted, if 
it was a circulation contest, sickened you on 
all contest ideas. But consider this one: Offer 
a prize of $50 in gold for the best bushel of 
seed corn raised in your county this year; have 
your county agent take care of the details of 
the contest; and after the contest formulate 
a plan for distributing the prize seed over the 
county as a nucleus for improved corn crops. 
Of course, there is no direct return on this 
idea—it’s just an investment in goodwill. But 
T’ll assure you that you’ll have the best display 
of seed corn ever seen in the county, and 
you'll earn the sincere friendship of every 
farmer in the county for your interest in their 
business.—J. T. 


WHITE HOUSE MEN HAPPY 


Improvement in Mrs. Harding’s Con- 
dition Welcome Personal News 


No group in Washington has given 
greater evidence of the genuine relief 
and gratification which has followed the 
news of definite improvement in the con- 
dition of Mrs. Harding, wife of the 
President, than the newspaper men, par- 
ticularly those who accompanied the 
Hardings in the 1920 campaign and those 
now associated with the White House 
detail. 

Mrs. Harding’s intimate knowledge of 
newspaper affairs, gained as the re- 
sult of her long and active association 
with the management of the Marion Star, 
has brought her closer to the correspond- 
ents perhaps than any woman who has 
ever occupied the White House. Her 
thoroughly democratic manner and_ her 
delightful give-and-take method in deal- 
ing with reporters has endeared her to 
the members of the corps. 

In the campaign, which made her hus- 
band President, and in which she played 
a conspicucus part, she spent a good 
many hours with the reporters getting 
their views of the situation and dis- 
cussing the progress of her husband’s 
fight. 

She had a habit on the trips of coming 
forward into the press car and talking 
things over in general with the news- 
paper men. Since coming to Washington 
Mrs. Harding has frequently stepped 
over to the White House offices and 
greeted the reporters on duty there. She 
has made it plain from the beginning 


that she puts considerable store in their 
judgments. 

On the automobile trip to Marion made 
by the President early in July, she went 
out of her way on more than one occa- 
sion to see if the newspaper men were 
“being looked after,” as she expressed it, 
and to greet her personal friends in the 
squad which was following the Presiden- 
tial party. 


American Names New Ad Men 


S. Cherr has been appointed assistant 
advertising director of the New York 
American and E. N. Chalfant is now 
national advertising manager. With 
these appointments T. K. Mcllroy is 
placed in charge of agency relations and 
the following have been added to the 
staff of the department: R. M. Vandivert, 
Wynn Taylor, H. R. Wheeler, W. R. 
Baringer, H. W. Hoenes, J. A. Ward, 
Gillespie, Chicago representative in 
charge of the automotive department, and 
M. De Sousa, merchandise service man- 
ager. Mortimer Berkowitz has been ap- 
pointed local advertising manager of the 
American and the following have been 
added to the local advertising staff: H. 
M. Alderstein, C. Axelrod, J. W. Bleak- 
ney, J. J. Hutchins, S. M. Krupp, V. J. 
Sawyer, L. Sirkey, G. B. Borden, and 
Kriby Chandler. 


Soward & Strong Buy Paper 


Olaf S. Soward, formerly assistant 
business manager of the Kansas City 
Journal, and Chester K. Strong, of the 
Tina (Mo.) Interior-Journal, have pur- 
chased the Carrollton (Mo.) Republican- 
Record from Harry L. Thomas. 
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1,000,000 Ahea 


T HE total advertising lineag) 

The Passaic Daily News) 
shown by figures compiled by) 
Lisser Brothers, is 4,380,105 for | 
period from January 1 to Au; 
31, 1922. 


This is a lead of over 1,00) 
lines over the other Passaic pj) 


OVER 10,000 NET PAID DA} 


DAILY NEW, 


Passaic, New Jerse 


An Accounting 
and | 
Federal TaxS ervit 


for Publishers | 


References on 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDAI| 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


| 


EX-KAISER’S STORY 4 
HIS REIGN AND FALL! 


WAR MEMOIRS OF | 
DAVID LLOYD GEOR( 


The Memoirs of the Ex-Kai| 
will begm Sunday, Septeml| 
24, in The New York Tir] 
and continue daily and Sunc| 
for thirty days. It will be 1| 
lowed soon by the Lloyd Geo 


story. 


F 


Che Pilisburgh Po! 


A newspaper of chart) 
ter, integrity and ent 
prise which has earn 
the confidence of the ps 
ple of the world’s greai| 


industrial district. 
DAILY and SUNDAY 


NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Nei a 


International News Service) 
Zi Spruce St., New York | 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Chefs Gaorid. 
MORNING EDITION 

The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate line 
gross, subject. to contract 
discounts. They carry more 
high class dry goods adver- 
tising; are read by more 
jobbers, department and 
chain store buyers, and by 
more retailers; offer more 
circulation per dollar and a 
more concentrated circula- 
| tion; a reader and a dealer 
influence more localized than 
any other morning and 
evening combintaion. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 


The orld 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Mier’s Building, Ford Building, 
age Detroit 


Yould You Insure Sub- 
“ibers Against Delivery 
\sappointments ? 


Can absolutely prevent 90% of the 
aes for papers delayed or undelivered 
Hnstalling the MULTI-MAILER SYS- 
ML The other 10% are for causes 
y which the circulation manager has 
o\ontrol. 

ie MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM handles 
laddressing, mailing, checking, and 
ing operations connected with the 
n. list. Adapted to all mail lists, 
joted and endorsed by many of the 
her publications. 

vestigate it. Learn how it will 
pd up your mail room—prevent errors 
-\minate labor. Write today for fur- 
h particulars, 


| ALE A 
Speedaimaric 
Company 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
| CHICAGO 


=| 


Brass Tactics 


selling mean co-ordinated 
ses and advertising. It 
bans advertising in the 
lwspaper that will reach 
ictically all your possible 
‘stomers in a market in 
Mich you have distribution. 


eS 


Indianapolis 


News 


‘rk Office: Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassau St 
io Office: J, E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
‘ink T, Carroll, Advertising Manager. 


{ 


-WSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
J/ELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


|They are best covered by the 


 Copeka 


Batly Capttal 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


™ Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 

lminates its field in circulation, all 

a of advertising, news, prestige 
reader confidence. 


Pplies market data—does survey 
{gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
BER A. B. C—A. N. P. A. 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


DOLLAR PULLERS 


September 23, 1922 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be gust the thing that some other manager wants. 
PUBLISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address your communication to the Dottar Putter Epitor. When they 


appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


will not be returned. 


HERE’S no “reason why” you shouldn’t 

easily sell a “reason why” page. Approach 
the advertiser by asking him if he doesn’t want 
to hear the readers’ reasons for his store being 
so popular or his products being so much in 
demand, The newspaper or advertiser should 
give a dollar cash or merchandise reward to 
the persons telling in twenty words or less the 
best “reasons why” back of the success of the 
business firms listed on the page. Any person 
may compete for any or all the “reason why.” 
The page should be run a week or two later 


giving the winning “reason why” in each ad 


together with the name of the winner.—R. B. M. 


Idea for a retail credit men’s advertisement: 
Have secretary collect half-dozen worthless 
checks from local storekeepers; there will prob- 
ably be several returned on account of signer 
having insufficient funds, at least one should 
be that drawn by a person not having any 
account whatsover, and one other should be a 
forgery. Arrange these on a card with suitable 
background, and use as the illustration for the 
advertisement. The headline will be “Here Are 
Six Good Reasons Why Merchants Cannot Cash 
Checks for People They Do Not Know.” The 
copy of the advertisement will explain how 
losses on bad checks increase overhead expense, 
and will convince the readers that the merchant 
is protecting his customers’ pocketbooks in an 
indirect way when he uses caution in cashing 
checks and that they should appreciate his ef- 
forts rather than to resent them,—J. T. 


Have one of your merchants offer prizes for 
the best written descriptions of his store and 
why people should trade there. One merchant 
in the South offered prizes aggregating $25 in 
a contest like this, and a chain of eight shoe 
stores conducted this kind of contest in all the 
cities where their stores are located, offering 
radio outfits as first prizes, and cash for second- 
ary prizes. In both instances a liberal amount 
of newspaper space was used in connection 
with the contest. I am personally acquainted 
with the advertising manager of the shoe stores 
and he told me his company was more than 
pleased with the results of their contests.—J. T. 


A boys’ apparel store in Jackson, Mich., ad- 
vertised a boys’ contest. An article was pub- 
lished telling of the joy and happiness good 
clothes bring to boys, their mothers and teach- 
ers. The name of the store was mentioned 
for selling clothes that are just right for dress- 
ups or play, etc, Every boy who committed the 
article to memory and repeated it “word for 
word” to the manager during the following 
week was given a $1.50 light stripe percale 
blouse.—R. B. M. 


Much interest was created among the large 
number of readers of the Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press in an advertising plan which has 
just been completed in the paper. A list of 
81 mercantile establishments in the city was 
made up and, through their co-operation, a 
paragraph was written about each of the es- 
tablishments, telling something characteristic 
and interesting about each, but not giving the 
name of the concern. These descriptive para- 
graphs were printed in the Free Press and 
threé liberal prizes offered to the readers of 
the Free Press who sent in the largest num- 


Unavailable ideas 


lishments before a certain date. In order to 
get these names correct it was necessary to fol- 
low up some key-word in the paragraph and, 
in this way, those who were trying for the 
prizes learned a great deal about the stores 
in the city, and discovered a number that they 
had not known about before. In fact, the 
scheme proved to be of benefit to everybody 
concerned.—E, F, C. 


Automobile dealers overlook many bets in 
not advertising more to the community the 
cars which already have been sold and used 
for many years possibly. These dealers can 
easily be induced to ofter prizes for the oldest 
car of its kind in the county, the car with 
most miles or service, car with most miles 
in one month or year, car that has changed 
hands oftenest, or ome that hasn’t changed 
at all in long period. Few people realize the 
number of cars of any particular make in 
service in a city or town and such advertis- 


ing would benefit that make more than can 
be estimated—E, H. J. 
A good twin sister to the “What Is The 


Greatest Thing in Life” page recently described 
by “R. K. K.” was one run by the Marysville 
(Cal.) Appeal on ‘What Marysville Needs 
Most.”” Two pages of space were sold. Adver- 
tisers represented were: Dairy, Insurance, Dry 
Goods, Theatre, Plumbing, Electricians, Lumber 
Yards, Furniture. In the news columns we 
carried an interview with business men on the 
city’s needs, and concluded the story with an 
offer of a $10 prize for the best composition on 
“What Marysville Needs Most.” Many rat- 
tling good stories were received and subsequently 
published. Each of the spaces in the Display 
pages carried the heading, “What Marysville 
Needs Most.’”’—J, C. A. 


Register all the approaching farm sale dates 
under a heading called “Farm Sales Calendar,” 
Give the date, the owner’s name, the location 
of the sale, general nature of the goods to be 
sold, and the name of the auctioneer. Each sale 
will take about four lines. Run these notices 
free, for they make interesting reading for 
your farmer subscribers. You will not be 
beating yourself out of a cent; just the oppo- 
site, these notices will help you to build up a 
real patronage of display advertising for sales. 


—J. T. 


What method does your newspaper use in 
introducing its new advertising salesman to his 
customers and prospects? You could insure him 
a pleasant send-off by mailing an announcement 
of his coming to those with whom he will come 
in contact, And it will offer a good opportunity 
to get in a clincher something like the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘When our ad-man shows you a sugges- 
tion for an advertisement, please remember 
that he brings you a glimpse into your business 
from the point of view of the consumer. He’s 
on the outside looking in, while you’re on the 
inside looking out.”—J. T. 


Is there an auto highway running through 
your city? If there is, find out-when the birth- 
day of this highway occurs, and then get up 
a page or two pages of ads from concerns lo- 
cated on the highway. It should be an easy 
task to put over a special page of this sort.— 


ber of correct names of the mercantile estab-F, H, W. 
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4 Name your bank 
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< Your bank's town and state 
Do you 
expires? 


VALLEY SPIRIT 


Subscription Check 


es 192 
eee ~ Your Town, State and Date 
Sah Fe Valley Spirit Publishing Co. $ Ps 
aa 3 Dollars 
In full of subscription from _ 192 to 192 


Your signature 


lose many mail subscribers through their failure to remit when their subscription 
It makes it very expensive to have a solicitor follow up all the tardy ones. In 


your notice to subscribers advising them of the expiration of their paper enclose a blank 


check with a self addressed envelope. 


We find since using this method that the percentage 


of subscribers neglecting to remit at period of expiration has been reduced 50% due to the 
fact that we have made it easier for them to remit.—R. A. S. 


26,000 last 
October—Now 


150,000 


DETROIT 


Evening 


TIMES 


The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertisers 


Twelfth American City; second in New 
York State, Buffalo, with over half a 
million people and the surrounding 
trade area with three hundred thou- 
sand more, affords a rich market to 
national advertisers. The effective 


medium to capture this desirable mar- 
ket is the big, popular, home news- 
paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
of English-Speaking Homes. 


The Buffalo Evening News 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


There’s a Reason 
Ask The Los Angeles Times 


The Hollister Organization is 
now conducting its third circula- 
tion campaign for the Los Angeles 
Times. 


Write or wire for more details of 
the circulation building plan that 
has repeatedly satisfied. 


HOLLISTER CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 
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W. F. HERMAN BUYS THE 
LONDON ADVERTISER 


Now Owns Four Canadian Dailies— 
Has Made Rapid Rise for Publisher 
of Small Saskatoon Weekly— 


Possession October 1 


The London (Ont.) Advertiser has 
been sold by T. H. Purdom and asso- 
ciates to W. F. Herman, owner of the 
Saskatoon (Sask.) Star; Regina (Sask.) 
Post, and Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities 
Star, the property to be taken over on 
October 1. Completion of the deal marks 
another forward step in the career of 
Mr. Herman, who from being publisher 
of a small weekly in Saskatoon, has 
within a very few years risen to be one 
of the most conspicuous figures in Ca- 
nadian daily journalism. Plans for the 
future of the Advertiser have not yet 
been divulged but it is being predicted 
that the morning edition will be reor- 
ganized on an evening paper basis. 

The Advertiser was founded in 1863 as 
an evening paper by the late John 
Cameron, with whom were associated his 
brothers, William and Lud. K. Cameron. 
It remained in the Cameron family until 
1902 when it was purchased by T. H. 
Purdom, K. C., a London lawyer with 
important financial interests. Mr. Pur- 
dom’s companies having recently encoun- 
tered serious difficulties, it became neces- 
sary for him to dispose of his newspaper 
property. Negotiations were at first car- 
ried on with Hon. W. C. Kennedy, fed- 
eral minister of railways, and a group 
of liberal politicians, but without result. 
Later Mr. Herman made overtures for 
the paper. 

Until 1913, the Advertiser remained 
exclusively in the evening field and was 
reputed to be a money maker. That 
year Mr. Purdom was persuaded to add 
a morning edition, virtually converting 
the paper into a morning newspaper. 

During its long career, the Advertiser 
has been edited by several notable men. 
John Cameron himself was a prominent 
figure in Canadian journalism, being at 
one time editor of the Toronto Globe. 
Hon. David Mills, another of the earlier 
editors, became federal minister of jus- 
tice in the Laurier government. J. D. 
Clark, who succeeded Mr. Mills, fol- 
lowed him to the department of justice. 
From 1902 to 1913, M. W. Rossie, now 
one of the editors of the Toronto Globe, 
was editor of the Advertiser, being suc- 
ceeded in turn by Wallace Laut, Harry 
Pickett and A. R. Kennedy. 


Would Advertise New York State 

Advertising of the natural advantages 
of New York State by an official pub- 
licity bureau authorized to spend $1,000,- 


Editor 


000 was urged at the annual meeting of 
the Adirondack Resort Association held 
at Lake Placid, N. Y., September 14. 
Joseph H. Marvel, proprietor of the Hotel 
Marion, Lake George, N. Y., who was 
re-elected president of the association, ap- 
pointed the following committee to present 
a bill to the state legislature for the crea- 
tion of this publicity bureau; L. A. Flana- 
gan, MalonessNaey. Lia Go Emerson; 
Schroon, Lake, N. Y.; Leslie Kincaid, 
Adjutant General of the state, and W. T. 
Thayer, state senator, Chateaugay, N. Y. 


NEWS HAS 50TH BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Lebanon Daily News Prints Special Edi- 
tion on Yellow Paper 


The Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, Sep- 
tember 14 issued its 50th anniversary edi- 
tion of 48 pages in six sections. The 
paper was printed upon light yellow news- 
print and both black and red ink was 
used. 

“Vellow paper was used because it was 
the 50th birthday anniversary of the Daily 
News,” explained J. K. R. Schropp, vice- 
president of the paper. ‘‘When a couple 
have lived together for 50 years, their 
celebration is usually termed a golden 
wedding anniversary. 

“On the day of this issue we had a 
large brass band parading the streets in 
honor of this edition, and in the afternoon 
the band gave a concert in front of the 
News building. There were thousands of 
people present to hear the concert. 

“Tn the evening there was a dance in 
front of the News office, on the wood 
block pavement, the music being fur- 
nished again by the same band. The 
streets were roped off and there was no 
traffic allowed while the dancing was in 
progress. 

“Many persons came in person to the 
News office to tender their thanks and 
declared that it was one of the best ad- 
vertisements the community has ever re- 
ceived. The counter in the business of- 
fice was literally packed with big baskets 
of flowers sent the management by citi- 
zens and well-satisfied advertisers.” 


Lincoln Star Building 


The Lincoln (Neb.) Star has a two 
story building under construction. The 
building will be 90 x 112 feet. The base- 
ment will house the press and mailing 
room, the first floor the advertising and 
circulation departments and the second 
floor the editorial and composing rooms. 


News-Times to Add Roto Section 


The South Bend (Ind.) News-Times 
will add a rotogravure section on Sep- 
tember 24. The News-Times has ap- 
pointed Lorenzen & Thompson special 


representatives effective October 5. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
in effect March 11, 1922 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Agate 6insertions 12insertions 26insertions 52 insertions 

Lines linsertion within year within year within year within year 
Full’ page’ sisc... ses 672 $200.00 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
Half page .......-. 336 113.00 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Qeetice PACS leicester 168 60.00 56.00* 50.00* 47.00" 44.00 
ighth page ...... 84 35.00 30.00* 28.00" 25.00* 23.00 
Sixteenth page ... 42 20.00 18.00* 15.00* 14.00* 13.00 


Less than sixteenth page transient rate 50 cents per agate line (minimum space 14 lines 


—1 inch). 


a 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive 
insertions within the year. Extra space is charged at the 52-insextion rate, but contract is 


credited for one insertion only. 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of 
the advertiser within the twelve-month period. : 

*Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per inser- 
tion is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such adver- 
tisement is to be credited on contract as but one insertion of contract space. 


C: 
28c. per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 
d. 


Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 


All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of 
contract are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 


Te 


Classified Advertismg 


a. Help Wanted .........ssseesees .06 a word 
Fore CSale Masta saci iceemveeviscme .06 a word 
Situations Wanted ...........-- .03 a word 
Business Opportunities ....... 06 a wor 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly 
cash basis, except on orders from contract 
advertisers. 


No discount fer frequency of insertion. 


ie) 


Reading Notices—(None.) 


Commissions. Allowed to recognized agencies 
on other than publishers’ advertising. 


Preferred Positions 


Front and back cover rates on application. 
Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
All other positions 25% extra. 


& Publisher for September 23, 


Huber’s 


1922 


MAKE NEWSPAPER ADS THEIR 
MARKET BATTLEFIELD 


(Continued from page 7) 


A third case, out of a number which 
might be cited, is that of Colgate & Co., 
which, like Ivory Soap, is turning to di- 
rect refutation in its outdoor, newspaper 
and other advertising. 

In its newspaper advertising, one piece 
of copy shows a package in front of a 
bull’s eye. The copy hits its message 
over this’ way: 

“Clean teeth the right way 

““Washes,’ does not scratch or scour 
the enamel. 

“Colgate’s is safe to use every day.” 

Another is one of a series, entitled, 
“What I know about Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream.” It says: 

“T know that I could scrape my teeth 
clean with a soapless, gritty tooth paste, 
but I know that washing is safer than 
scouring. 

“T know that Colgate’s is made from 
non-gritty chalk and pure soap, which 
will loosen and wash away injurious. sub- 
stances in my mouth. I know Colgate’s 
cleans my teeth thoroughly and that no 
dentifrice does more.” 

Again, no competitors are mentioned, 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


Wanted 


Good used Duplex 12-page flat-bed press. Ad- 
dress at once The Leader, Great Falls, Montana, 
stating best price and terms. 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and baokbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


Are You All Set for the 


WORLD’S SERIES 


Two “Left’—Speak Quick 


Magnetic Player Board 
GEO. H. REYNOLDS, Treas. 
New Bedford Mass. 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


A \ 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are now made in our 
new Rotgravure fac- 
tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 


HUBER’S Colors in 
use since 1780 


IMNtluber 


Main Office 
65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


LX Pays to Huberige 


Newspaper 


but the inference is that some of 1 
petitors claim to make teeth whi 
naturally. Once more, Epitor &} 
LISHER wishes to make it clear | 
has no desire to take sides in a «| 
versy of this kind, but simply repr| 
this copy as an example of how ad 
ing rebuttal is being used. "| 

Almost everybody likes a fight, | 
ing advertising men. Consequently 
is being done along the line of * 
tising battles in printer’s ink” ha; 
than ordinary zest for members 
advertising and newspaper faternij 
probably, for the public. 


| 
Mexia News Again a Daily 


The Mexia (Tex.) Evening Ne 
moved to its new home, recently | 
by the News Publishing Compan 
within a week will resume the 9 
tion as a daily. The Evening Ney 
discontinued as a daily and was pu; 
as a semi-weekly after the first oi 
was passed. 


Buys Interest in News-Sentin| 
Oscar G. Foellinger, business m!| 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-S); 
has purchased the interests of thi 
of Clarence F. Bicknell, formerly i) 
lisher, who died about three yea)) 
in the News-Sentinel. 


| 


EQUIPMEN’ 


} 


@ Newspaper Plant Equipments | 
Established in 1912 | 


i ee eye 


|PECKHAM MACHINERY | 


ee ee et 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bw 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Scott Straightline, ag 
and erection in month. Shown 
ning until Aug. 15th. | 

Complete Newspaper Plant Ec 
ment. | 

8 Linotypes. Model B Intert} 
Head Letter Matrices, Molds, Li 

2 Monotype Equipments 
mats. 


24-Page Potter Pres: 

For Sale or Will Trade: 

Goss Press to Fit Ou 
New Equipment 


This press is in fine running co} 
tion, does 2-color work, gives all : 
by two’s in one signature up t 
pages with single set of plates or 
signatures of 12 pages each. 

Can be seen in operation, 

: Delivery can be made about Oct 
st. 

For further particulars address, | 


SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 


Wisco1 


Superior, 


A Dependable, Unifor| 


DRYMA 


Better in performance tham \) 
other, and ata LOWER pr\ 
A trial will convince you 


Unlimited Stock on | 
Hand at all Times | 


The Flexideal Compai 


15 William Street 7 
NEW YORK CITY = 


Editor & Publisher for September 2 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
( classification. Cash with order. For 
4e unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
xed 50 words) FREE. 


¢ertising Man 
| record as salesman, copy writer and ad- 


eising manager will interest executives 
wing for increased lineage. Have proven 
yistent producer under all _ conditions. 


fracter and ability highly recommended by 
lormer employers. Would accept staff po- 
#o if the opportunity justified.. Box C- 
“ Editor & Publisher. 


aible Editor 
s writer employed in present position twelve 
ss desires change about October 1. Now 
<utive on afternoon paper city of 100,000, 
‘niddle west. Age 36, married. Prefer 
. on metropolitan daily Pacific Coast or 
| but will go anywhere if salary is satis- 
ee For particulars address Box C-902, 
, Editor & Publisher. 


halation Manager a : } 

ust references as to ability, integrity and 
jisty: Hard worker. Understand circula- 
9 methods from all angles. Further infor- 


son upon request. Address C-944, care 
dor & Publisher. 
i Editor, 


of best county dailies in Middle West 
as place in town of 10,000 to 20,900. Rea- 
y-owner’s time as postmaster expires. Age 
JGraduate of University of Missouri School 
‘ournalism. Available October 20. Craw- 
+ Democrat-Forum, Maryville, Mo. 


sified Manager-Solicitor 

as to connect with progressive paper. 
9x continuous service, trained space builder, 
(36, good character. Address C-906, Editor 
jublisher. 


ole Your Classified 

mext 6 months. Have had 16 years’ expe- 
se and can show you how to double the 
Miess, all classifications, and at a profit in 
so eight weeks. Train your own help or 


eny own. Stated charge for stated term or 
tact on commission basis with weekly 
aintee. Only good for those selling over 


Can take on six papers 
siext six months. My references are pub- 
irs that have used my services. For detail 
@ss Box C-841, Editor & Publisher. 


somy Is the Order of the Day— 

as why I am worth $7,500 a year to the 
iisher who wishes to reduce expenses with- 
tmpairing his earnings. Twelve years’ hard 
fience in keeping costs at a minimum in 
|rtising, Circulation, Editorial and General 
BE ow holding position as _ Business 
aiger on Paper with 20,000 Circulation, but 
se change to larger Organization. Address 
3C-928, Editor & Publisher. 

lyrial Writer 

{ high recommendations wants position 
t Democratic or independent newspaper. 
§, Editor & Publisher. 


lie 

vied man, 39, thoroughly versed repor- 
4, editorial, mechanical ends; long and 
c:ssful experience country and metropolitan 
is and trade magazines; recently signed 
neate feature writer big metropolitan 
i, now editor and manager prosperous 
ry, seeks change for family reasons. 
érs country weekly or small town daily. 
‘York State or nearby. Can handle every- 
1 on either. Salary commensurate with 
if costs and position, but healthful, 
“int surroundings for four children first 
ae Address Box C-933, Editor & 
sher 


,0 papers daily. 


hatter or Managing Editor 

ju really want an editorial chief, married 
1 family, middle thirties, college man, 
leen years in journalism in two countries, 
sten years’ executive capacity, I am avail- 
(on week’s notice. Want position that 
‘:s with it responsibility, that offers op- 
‘nity to man who will throw off his coat 
Imake the wheel hum. Salary secondary 
ideration so long as it is reasonable. 
i or write, Advertiser, 530 Lathrop Street, 
ing, Michigan. 


= 


One with selling as well as executive ability. 
Good salary, also chance to work on profit 
Replies considered strictly 


sharing basis. 
confidential. 


WANTED ADVERTISING MANAGER 


In city of more than half-million people 


Box C-950 Care of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Have You Thought 

of employing a woman for that position in 
your advertising department? My success 
during the past five years in all phases of 
newspaper work makes me feel justified in 
suggesting the subject for your consideration, 
Address C-936, Editor & Publisher. 

ot eee ee 
Managing Editor, 

seven years’ experience, aged 27, sober, in- 
dustrious and reliable, seeks position on after- 
noon newspaper in East or South, either as 
managing editor, city editor or ‘desk man, 
Write C-943, Editor & Publisher. 


Position Wanted as Advertising Manager 
Experienced both morning and evening news- 
paper—a fighter from the word “go”’—prefers 
stiff competitive field. Capable of writing and 
selling more space than any man on his staff. 
Copy and retail advertising expert. A manager 
that knows how to get space and can impart that 
knowledge with “red-hot”? enthusiasm to his 
men. Has good position now, but wants bigger 
one. Excellent references. Age 39, married. 
Address C-929, Editor & Publisher. 


Publishers’ Eastern Representative 

New York office established eight years, Well 
known among advertising agencies and na- 
tional advertisers. Offers advantages of prin- 


cipal owner’s personal efforts on accounts. 
Inquiries invited from publishers seeking 
eastern connection. Commission or fixed re- 


muneration basis. C-937, care Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Three Things 

make most newspapers unprofitable. Competi- 
tion is not one of them. Am soliciting job as 
manager of an unprofitable daily paper in city 
of no less than 20,000 population, surrounded 
by good territory. Can give proof of success 
on paper established 63 years, never paying, 
deep in debt. In four years I increased adver- 
tising revenue 200%; circulation 400%. Have 
now disposed of property with profit to owners. 
Will be at liberty November ist. Address 
C-915, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Man, 

understanding daily news end thoroughly, de- 
sires place on daily, town 15,000, where can 
learn business side. Wants to go into game 
for himself but feels need of business experi- 
ence. College graduate. Available about Oc- 
tober 15. C-947, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising Solicitor 

Newspaper of 20,000 circulation in a Pennsyl- 
vania city of 50,000 population is in need of 
an advertising solicitor who is capable of 
closing contracts and writing good merchan- 
dising copy. The newspaper is a fast growing 
one and it stands well in the community. 
Address Box C-938, care of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, giving references, stating age, salary 
expected, and, if possible, enclose a photo- 
graph of yourself. 


Feature Writer 

Sunday department, New England newspaper, 
experienced man. Act quick. Box C-940, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 

Salesman, experienced in selling newspaper 
syndicate services, newspaper machinery and 
similar lines to handle a very attractive propo- 
sition on either salary or commission. It 
will be necessary to travel. For appointment, 
address Box C-934, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted . 

Circulation manager. Old established high 
class daily in Eastern city of 100,000 has open- 
ing for experienced circulation manager. Must 
know how to develop circulation among clean, 
legitimate lines, rather than by premiums, 
contests, etc. Must be thoroughly dependable 
and able to give good references. Write Box 
C-939, care Editor & Publisher, giving full 


information as to experience, whether married 
or -single, 


salary expected, etc, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editorial Connection 

with general publication, weekly or daily, 
wanted by lawyer, contributor to leading law 
reviews on current legal, political and eco- 


nomic questions and on international !aw. Op- 
portunity to contribute toward shaping of 
public opinion chiefly sought—could make 


slight investment if necessary. 


C-949, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Accountant 

A newspaper office man with many years’ ex- 
perience in every branch of the business wants 
connection with a good newspaper or maga- 
zine in New York or nearby eastern city. 
Have done everything from small beginning 


in clerical work up to management and sys- 
tematizing in large publishing offices. Will 
begin for moderate salary to re-enter pub- 
lishing business. Highest endorsements. Ad- 
dress C-951, care Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under thig 
classification. Cash with order. 

For Sale 


only paper and job plant in good town of 2,- 
300. Plant well equipped and money maker, 
has only changed hands twice in fifteen years. 
Present owner taking over larger proposition, 
must sell at once. $6,000 cash required, bal- 
ance easy terms. Reed M. Hewitt, Harbor 
3each, Michigan. 


Wanted 

If you have a syndicate service or any sort 
of material to sell to retail advertisers or 
newspapers, a real selling organization wants 
to handle your proposition. For appointment 
address Box C-935, Editor & Publisher. 


PROPAGANDISTS FEED NEW 
FIRES OF WORLD HATE 


(Continued from page 5) 


since, is that the terrible heat of Meso- 
potamia, and the strain he underwent dur- 
ing the siege, affected his judgment so 
seriously that he should not be held re- 
sponsible for what he says or does. He 
has been given no military post of au- 
thority since his return home. In the 
light of these facts, known to every in- 
formed Britisher and every pee in 
the Near East, the reader would be in 
serious error who based any conclusions 
concerning the present trouble upon the 
views expressed by General Townshend. 

Enough has been written to emphasize 
the point that all news from the Near 
East is subject to corroboration. Judg- 
ment should be reserved upon all points. 
The public mind should come to final 
conclusions only after it has tested the 
reliability of its information. In this 
respect, America is better off than other 
countries, for our government rarely lets 
policy affect the news it imparts to the 
press. What Admiral Bristol and his 
aides report is likely to be nearer the 
full truth than any other statements com- 
ing out of the Near East. For our vig- 
orous High Commissioner at Constanti- 
nople has a rare sense of what is new 
and what is true; and in the interest of 
the American public, he has not hesitated 
to give newspaper men from this coun- 
try the use of the navy wireless, in order 
to escape the three-fold censorship 
through which dispatches would other- 
wise have to pass. Whatever news comes 
from Admiral Bristol direct is to be taken 
as trustworthy to the limit: what Ameri- 
cans are reported to have said in Athens 
or Salonica or London or Paris is to be 
accepted with reservations. 


Mannington Leader Starts Soon 


James F. Hovey, of Marietta, Ohio, 
has leased the plant of the old Manning- 
ton (W. Va.) Evening Leader and is pre- 
paring to publish an evening paper under 
the same name. The plant is equipped 
with a Duplex press and two linotype 
machines. Both the circulation manager 
and advertising manager of this new 
paper are yet to be selected. The staff 
will be made up partially of local men. 


New Press for Boston Herald 


Work on installing a new press for 
the Boston Herald has just been com- 
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sales 
Appraisals 


Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


[== WE CONNECT THE WIRES | 


QVEz TWENTY YEARS 

we have conducted a 
service bureau for employers 
and position seekers in the 
publishing field. Our lists in- 
clude men and women fitted 
for positions up to the high- 
est responsibility in editorial, 
business and mechanical (de- 
partments of newspapers and 
trade journals, No charge is 
made to employers, Registra- 
tion is free. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


| 


eh ith bi 
Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


DOTS 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS of NEWSPAPERS | 
BROKAW BLDG:~-42'2and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


menced. By the first of the year the 
paper will have this Scott multi-unit dou- 
ble octuple press in operation. This 
press, together with another similar press 
installed last year, will give the Herald 
a capacity of 288,000 16- paz ye papers per 
hour. In making these changes a mez- 
zanine floor has been built into the press 
room upon which the presses are lo- 
cated. The space underneath this serves 
for paper storage. 


New Farmer-Labor Weekly 


Farm and Labor News, a weekly news- 
paper, has just been launched in Texar- 
kana, Tex. The initial number appeared 
September 1. R. J. Dowling is general 
manager and E, H. Tobey is the editor. 
The paper will be devoted to the interests 
of industrial and agricultural workers. 


We Have Never Had 


A. Discontinuance 
on 


Sir .John Foster Fraser’s “Weekly 

London Letter’’ of Literary, Theatrical, 

Social and Political Happenings. 
Springfield Union 
Cincinnati Times-Star 


Indianapolis Star 


Brooklyn Eagle 
London Free Press 
Wheeling News 


are among those using it. 


Write for Samples 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Beginning September 11 


THE SCIENCE 
NEWS BULLETIN 


will be 


MAILED DAILY 


instead of weekly 
(with no increase in rates) 


Forty Clients Now Receive This 
Service That Brings Science To 


The Man In The Street 
Write for trial report 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and advertisers 
know that generations have found 
such power behind their favorite 


a The 
pittsburg Mispatcy 


the same year in and year out! 
Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London, 


Editor 


& Publisher for September 23, 


1922 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epiror & PUBLISHER wil] pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being’ 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. Address 
your contributions to the Huncm Enpitor. When they appear, clip them and 
mail them im and receive payment, Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


D® E, H. BULLOCK, Kansas City health 

commissioner, has said we need legisla- 
tion as well as education as to the hair of 
women food handlers, forcing them either to 
bob it or wear hair nets. Men food handlers 
also have a habit of tossing their heads, what 
about them? What does your city health of- 
ficer think of the idea?—H. G. R. 


Here’s a plan which gains the approval of 
your church going readers. Have printed on 
one side of Post Cards name of your newspaper 
and on the reverse side blanks for name of 
church, total attendance and collection for your 
Sunday School last Sunday, one week ago and 
one year ago, Are more cards needed? Other 
news of interest. Distribute a number of these 
cards to the Superintendent or Secretary of each 
S. S. in your community and one day during 
the week (preferably Saturday) publish the 
reports. A rivalry will be started among the 
larger schools to head the list each week.— 
R. B. M. 


How many nights a week should the married 
man have off? Here’s a topic which is of great 
interest to all married women so it would arouse 
a great amount of interest among your readers 
if you could conduct a contest to get the 
cleverest letters on this topic. Also the publica- 
tion of the letters would prove extremely enter- 
taining to all of your readers.—H. H. W. 


“The college of twins.”” That’s the name that 
has been bestowed on Stephens College in Mis- 
souri. Eighteen pairs of twins are now attend- 
ing that school. Find out how many sets ot 
twins are attending your public and high school, 
or college. Obtain their photographs and inter- 
view them on humorous incidents when they 
have been mistaken for their twin. Readers 
are always interested in such stories—R. B. M. 


In what months of the year do most deaths 
from pneumonia occur? In what months are 
there the greatest number of suicides? In 
what months of each year do the greatest num- 
bers of deaths from diphtheria and croup occur? 
Go to your local health officer, get his death 
statistics for the past five years and analyze 
these statistics so as to answer the above ques- 
tions and so as to show what the danger months 
in your city are for sufferers from various dis- 
eases. This would make an unusual and very 
interesting story at this time of the year.— 
BY H.W: 


Where demands on space are heavy the prac- 
tice of The Seattle Times in printing the sub- 
scription rates and other information usually 
found in the. Editorial masthead in blackface 
agate in the waste space on either side of the 
date line on an inside page, can be profitably 
followed. In the case of The Times this in- 
formation is compressed into two lines.—A. N. 


As a Halloween feature, a description of the 
pumpkin crop of the country, with a suitable 
prize for the largest pumpkin raised, would be 
of interest to readers of country weeklies and 
small town dailies.—L. J. T. 


A big percentage of all the poeple in your city 
are greatly interested in playing games of 
cards—poker, bridge, pedro, etc. But it is very 
seldom that a paper runs a story about card 
playing. Why, then, wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to do some inquiring among card players 
in your city as to the strangest hands they’ve 
ever seen at cards—all the players in a poker 
game having three of a kind, people in a bridge 
game all having four honors in one hand and 
so on? Such information could be given with 
or without the names of the people from whom 
it was secured and such a story would be im- 
mensely interesting to a big percentage of 
your readers.—F. H. W. 


It has been said that nine men out of ten 
carry or wear a good luck piece or rabbit’s foot. 
Is this true? Interview your leading townsmen 
and find out. Get them to tell about their 
favorite superstition. It is said that former 
Vice President Marshall picks up every pin he 
sees, and that on one occasion when he was 
Governor of Indiana a friend played a prank 
on him by spilling a box of pins on the cement 
walk leading to the Capital. It took Mr, 
Marshall 30 minutes to pick them up but he got 
them all.—L. J. T. . 

Methods of doing business in nearly all lines 
have undergone considerable changes during 
the past, decade. A feature as well as semi- 
humorous story might be written on the present 
day experiences of a house-to-house canvasser. 


There was a time, especially in the more sparse- 
ly settled hamlets, when a book agent or pedlar 
would have the undivided attention of the house 
wife, but now, with better roads, automobiles 
and easy access to the larger towns, it is almost 
an impossibility for the agent to obtain a hear- 
ing. A reporter often runs across these in- 
dividuals. They are ready talkers and who 
knows but a little questioning might bring 
forth sufficient material for a couple of good 
yarns.—H. E. R. 


A four-page supplement dealing with agri- 
cultural and farm news of local interest has 
been started by the Wisconsin State Journal. 
A college graduate, with newspaper train- 
ing, spends his full time mixing with the 
farmers of the county and gathering informa- 
tive, feature, and personal news copy. This 
section appears each Tuesday and runs through 
all editions—G. W. G. 


What do your traffic cops think of the city 
and country drivers? Strange as it may seem, 
many officers report most of their trouble 
comes from city ‘jay’ drivers. The suburban 
autoist is inclined to play safe and slow but 
the city cutup will take a chance and make a 
traffic jam.—J. R. C. Jr. 


The Chicago Tribune is running the “Fifty 
Years Ago Today” feature in a new form— 
instead of making extracts from the files it is 
reproducing upon the editorial page fac-similes 
of news items. The contrast of the ‘‘Dress” 
of half a century ago with the make-up of today 
is effective. 

Another thing the Tribune is doing is to put 
the bound file for twenty-five years ago into 
the show-windows, opening it every day to some 
page of interest.—H. D. K. 


How long does the average piece of property 
in your city remain in the same hands? Here’s 
a chance for a different, new story which you 
could easily get up by talking wth some of 
your local abstractors. Get from them some 
interesting data about pieces of property which 
have most frequently changed hands, about 
early owners of the most valuable property in 
the city and soon. Most abstractors are mines 
of very interesting information along this line. 
You could also from the abstractors secure 
striking data regarding technicalities which have 
created trouble in transferring local properties. 
And so on.—F. H. 


Nearly every man and woman cherishes some 
favorite selection that was in the old reader 
they used at school—remember Henry Ford’s 
special trip to buy a copy of McGuffey’s? In- 
terview some well-known persons about what 
they remember. Then find out if these selec- 
tions are taught the children of today in your 
city. Some of the classics are still used. This 
will interest many who maintain that “They 
don’t teach ’em as well as they did when I went 
to school.’—H. D. K. 

Do people bury their money, or hide it about 
the house as they did in the former days? The 
bankers in your city can give you a story. Re- 
cently a Muskegon (Mich.) bank was able to 
redeem several hundred dollars in paper money 
that had been badly damaged by being buried. 
But people, the bankers, say, are not hiding 
their money as in the olden days.—C. D. M. 


Almost every agricultural community special- 
izes in a few products of which it is proud. 
The local newspapers can popularize themselves 
immensely by promoting special days for the 
exhibit of such products, and with the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
home merchants can offer attractive prizes for 
the best products. ‘Sweet Potato Day,” “EI- 
berta Peach Day,’’ “Tomato Day,” ‘Water 
Melon Day,’ are suggestive for the alert news- 
paper man with a litfle initiative. Keep your 
paper before the people by keeping something 
doing that is worth while to your community.— 


W. iH. M. 


Don’t overlook the morbid. People like it. 
Some old attorney whose practice is being lost 
to young blood, will be glad to write a series 
of worst crimes in your county, free. They 
can be whipped into absorbing stories. Avoid 
crimes of late years. No apology is needed if 
the editor believes in giving the people what they 
want, not what others feel they should have. 
Gruesome crime stories of Balzac and Poe are 
still read with zest, Yours will have a genuine 
arresting interest, with a local background.— 
AsaIN, +B. 


Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Buildere 
International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE 
DICKEY 
DOG CARTOONS 
IN THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POST? 


They Are Also By the Creator 
of 
“Buddie and His Friends” 
The Once-a-Week All-Dog Series, 


DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR ~ 
NEWSPAPERS 
“Whistle for Buddy!” 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer, 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Few Papers — (if any) —surpass thi 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates tha 
among the housewives of the city ou 
Thursday Food Feature Department- 
upward of four pages devoted to foo 
recipes and news and food advertisin; 
—is the best feature carried by th 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. ¢ 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg 
New York Chicago 


America’s Best 
Magazine Page: 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Servic 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


Cn PAPER OD 


LEADS ALL LOS ANGELE! 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


verses 146,233 daily 


New York Chicago 


H, W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE ( 
604 Times Bldg. Buite 401, Tower Bl 
6 No, Michigan Av 
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Editor & Publisher for September 23, 1922 


THE 


GREAT DAILY CIRCULATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 
EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS 


in a population of more than 7,000, 
000, indicates the avidity of the 
people for news and their ability to 


assimilate and digest advertising. 


Advertising in New England will 
reach seven and one half per cent 
of America’s population and more 
than half of these people live in 


thirty-six cities. 


Here are people of all classes 
and occupations—for the most part 
well paid and thrifty—living close 
together yet not congested. 


Advertising is as much read as 
news, in New England, as will be 
indicated by the number of actual 
sales credited by local advertisers to 


individual pieces of copy. 


The national advertiser who will 
use the daily newspapers wisely 


surely puts in motion the greatest 


stimulus for sales. 


SSS ee 


i en 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 
*Attleboro Sun ........... (E) 4,968 0275 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser(S) 416,358 55 
Boston Globe ......... (M&E) 284,724 45 
Boston Globe ............. (S) 322,907 55 
Boston Post ............. (M) 380,796 -60 
Boston Post |. ...c0s00c000c. (S) 401,797 55 
Boston Telegram ........ (E) 145,113 20 
Boston Transcript ...... (E) 38,443 20 
*Fall River Herald......, (E) 12,905 035 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 10,739 -05 
*Haverhill Gazette ....... (E) 15,425 055 
Lymn | Ttemy i i... csacees ss (E) 16,273 06 
*Lynn Telegram News.(E&S) 16,886 05 
Lowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader(M&E) 20,419 06 
'*New Bedford Standard-Mer- 
Curry) (fase eieaionc ek (M&E) 30,659 07 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(S) 24,853 07 
Pittsfield Eagle .......... (E) 15,845 035 
*Salem News ............+ (E) 20,023 09 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 74,394 2A 
“Worcester Sunday Telegram 
(S) 42,741 18 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,469 05 
*Portland Press Herald (M&S) 19,291 07 
*Portland Express ........ (E) 25,424 10 
*Portland Telegram ...... (S) 25,966 10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
Keene Sentimel .......... (E) 3,312 03 


Manchester Union-Leader 
(M&E) 28,649 10 


RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 
Circu- 2,500 


lation lines 
Newport Daily News....(E) 6,171 035 
Pawtucket Times ........ (E) 24,063 07 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 

(Arctic): .csiie seilnice ccc (E) 2,475 021429 

*Providence Bulletin ..... (E) 59,767 135 
Providence Journal ..... (M) 30,662 08 
*Providence Journal ...... (S) 54,629 12 
*Providence Tribune ..... (E) 22,501 10 
*Woonsocket Call ..,...... (E) 13,024 04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
*Barre Times ............ (E) 6,644 03 


Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 
(E) 3,016 03 


Burlington Daily News...(E) 7,001 04 
*Burlington Free Press..(M) 11,108 05 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 

Record © saute. scat cessiocs (E) 3,124 025 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


(E&M) 43,033 145 

*Bridgeport Post ......... (S) 18,395 085 
*Hartford Courant ....... (D) 29,780 08 
*Hartford Courant ........ (S) 48,600 -10 
*Hartford Times .......... (E) 44,077 12 

*Meriden Record ......... (M) 6,634 045 
New Haven Register. .(E&S) 32,537 09 
*New London Day........ (E) 10,325 06 
Norwich Bulletin ....... (M) 11,629 07 
*Norwalk Hour .......... (E) 4,594 03 

*Stamford Advocate ..... (E) 8,254 0375 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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Offers the general advertiser his most 
effective medium for reaching a large part 
of the great purchasing power of Metro- 
politan New York. 


The Globe is made to interest people of 
the class who think and have money 
enough to buy advertised goods. 


The Globe is different fron most other 
newspapers by reason of its strong indi- 
viduality and independence on all topics. 


It is America s oldest daily evening news- 
paper—founded 1793——and stronger and 
more vigorous than ever. 


coc )6|).)| LE 
NEW YORK GLOBE} 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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THE 


Consolidated Press Association 


ANNOUNCES THAT 


The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 


of which it is the sole selling and distributing 
agency, is 


Published Today in More Newspapers 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


—totaling a larger circulation than any other 
special cable service in the world. 


This service is distributed instantaneously by 
our leased wire system on receipt of the cables 
in New York and San Francisco. 


For rates in cities where the service is not yet 
under contract address 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 
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How Tetley’s lea 
Was Shown to Boston | 


December 2, 1922 


s,OSTON AMERICAN advertisers of products handled by gro- 


cers or druggists, having entered into a year’s contract with 
us for at least 10,000 lines, are entitled to window displays of 


one week each in 100 Greater Boston grocery or drug stores. At 
the same time they are given a week of the American office window 
facing on Summer Street, where more than 30,000 persons pass daily. 


HE AMERICAN’S Merchandising 

Service Department looks after all de- 

tails, the advertiser’s only expense or respon- 
sibility being the articles displayed. 


Joseph Tetley & Co., makers of ‘Tea, were 
among the more recent to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. Of the 100 grocers whose 
windows were used, 67 had the Tea in stock, 
but 23 others ordered liberally to meet de- 
mands. The total of immediate orders ex- 


American advertisers. 


Tetley Tea’s experience parallels those of other Boston 
WON’T YOU BE SHOWN? 


AMERICAN 


elie in V1 New ENGtano wah = 
80 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
MR. C. i. PUTNAM, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 


MR. J. F. FITZPATRICK, 504 HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MR. ARTHUR BOOTH, 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


ix 
ns 
H CIRCULATION REFS 


ceeded 1,000 pounds. Since then numerous 
other orders have been placed, due to the 
American advertising and window displays. 


Writing of the recent campaign and its re- 
sults from a newspaper advertising standpoint, 
Mr. F. A. Laurie, New England sales man- 
ager for the Tetley Company says: “We 
consider this very good indeed, and also wish 
to congratulate the Boston American on the 
co-operation created by the window displays.” 
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The First Buy in Cleveland 


indicated in advertising lineage 


HE fact that THE PRESS carries 
more local advertising every 
week day than the News or Plain 


Dealer simply serves to indicate in a clear 
and tangible way the high esteem in which 
ALLIED NEWs. LHE PRESS is held by advertisers. 


eAPERS, INC: When it is known that 79% of THE PRESS 
NewYok Chia circulation of 182,548 (latest A. B. C. state- 
Cincinnati st tous ment) is distributed in Greater Cleveland 


an Francisco 


Cleveland ~=—~Ss the complete local dominance of THE PRESS 
—=———— is readily understood and appreciated. 


Af 
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io 
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yy), e eMember of Scripps M°Rae League of Newspapers 


CLEVELAND PRESS 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 


eS 
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To Keep Your Goods Selling in 


Philadelphia 


During 1923 


Philadelphia, — third largest market in the United 
States—should be placed ’way up on the list of trading 
areas to be covered in your 1923 advertising schedule. 


With a population of 1,823,779 in the city alone and 
3,000,000 in the metropolitan area—a $100,000,000 build- 
ing program—industries running at capacity—and gen- 
erous buying habits, Philadelphia presents big 
opportunities for you in 1923. 


Let The Bulletin help you to sell your goods to Phila- 

delphians next year—by carrying your advertising mes- 

sages to nearly everybody in Philadelphia, Camden, and 
suburbs. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


“a ~ the Bulletin 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 


than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
in Pennsylvania and is one of the largest in America. 


° 4” 
The Bulletin U. S. Post Office and A. B. C. reports of net paid daily 


average circulation for six months ending September 30, 1922 
—485,145 copies a day. 


nearly everybody reads 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson. Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Ine. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street. 


LONDON PARIS 


M. Bryans, Ray A. Washburn 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. : 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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WHAT TUFFORD SAYS” —INLAND’S PASSWORD 


ular Secretary’s Labor for the Newspaper Indus try Truly Work for ‘a First Love’’—Printers’ Ink 
to Him Has Always Meant Something M ore Than Fumes of a Place of Occupation 


[ERE is a lot more to this thing of 
being good than appears on the sur- 
Take the 
of Wil V. 
ord. He never 
dled, never 
tobacco, 
r was intox- 
d and has 
n doing his 
‘dest to keep 
Inland Daily 
Ss going on 
without any 
sual com- 
ts from any 
since 1887. 
some record 
there are 
ibly a lot of 
le in this world who would never 
heard of Clinton, Iowa, one of our 
mm newspaper centers, if it had not 
for Wil. 
3a far cry from Indian fighting in 
rado to the grand ballroom of the 
‘ison Hotel in Chicago, but that may 
in why they have such perfect order 
adjournments of the Inland Press 
always on scheduled time. “What 
Tufford say?” comes pretty close 
ing pass-words at Inland meetings. 
fford was born at Morrison, Illinois, 
ecame smeared with printers’ ink at 
y early age. The Sentinel, a weekly 
paper of more or less regular habits 
the shop in which he first acquired 
ove that was to guide him in all his 
€ activities. ‘ 
ture movements in the life of Tuf- 
rather go to prove that printers’ ink 
| early age is something more than 
umes of a place of occupation. 
fford was hardly twenty-one when, 
g migrated west, he secured a job as 
hter until there was an opening on 
mnnison (Colo.) News. Gunnison 
had two buildings. » One was occu- 
by the News. 
me time later Tufford became man- 
of the Gunnison Democrat and car- 
with it the duties of local editor and 
lan as well as humorous para- 
ler. 
his spare moments he hept the books 
le stage coach line that connected 
ison with the outside world. 
shear a great deal these days about 
ree and easy life and true indepen- 
of column conductors. But that’s 
ng when you come to consider the 
ft Dave Day, who, under the nom 
ume of “The Solid Muldoon,” won 
utation that would have brought joy 
sometimes fear to the moulder of 
ibes today. 
ford became so good and still lived, 
y the very nature of the things he 
that he accumulated the second 
st honor that could come to a news- 
man in those easy going Colorado 
, Where the curses were loud and a 
> voice preceded treatment that was 
. 
ttle Muldoon” was the title con- 
on the paragrapher of the Demo- 
That meant a lot when it is re- 
ered that Gunnison was then 187 
from a railroad and each mile over 
ghter trail has a way of killing any 
appreciation that a man may have 


Wi V. Turrorp 


BY BEN MELLON 


for humor. It is a pretty high tribute 
to Tufford that he is still doing para- 
graphs, that sometimes carry a mean 
thrust, in the quiet of Clinton, Iowa. 

After three and a half years in Colo- 
rado, crowded more or less with real 
excitement, and which included six weeks 
in the field with frontier troops hurriedly 
organized immediately following the 
Meeker massacre, Tufford returned to 
Clinton, Iowa, and the foremanship of 
the Clinton Herald. - Later he became 
city editor of the newspaper. 

Being city editor created an ambition 
to become a full-fledged editor and, as 
there only seemed to be one way of real- 
izing that desire, Tufford took the neces- 
sary step and became owner of the Clin- 
ton Morning News, which he later con- 
solidated with the Age, 

For eleven full years Tufford was an 
editor and publisher and acquired a vast 
amount of inside information, which he 
credits with being largely responsible 
for his ability to hold his own when he 
is discussing newspaper operation with 
members of the Inland today. 

Following a short stop at Waterloo, 
Tufford moved on to Mason City to di- 
rect the destinies of the Timeés-Herald. 


His stay was short. Clinton kept calling 
him and there is where you will find him 
today giving a percentage of his time to 
his own printing business, but a far 
larger part of it to the newspaper pub- 
lishing industry of the Middle West. 

Wil Tufford’s labor for the publishing 
industry can rightly be called work for 
a first love. He has not been actively 
engaged with any newspaper for many 
years, but that has in no way lessened 
his interest in the general betterment of 
the newspapers and a just return for the 
men engaged in their making. 

Tufford first became interested in co- 
operative organization for better business 
methods among the publishers of the 
Middle West in 1887 and his interest has 
not lagged any since that time. He was 
secretary of the first meeting held that 
year. He has been a continually active 
member of the Inland since 1890, when as 
publisher of the Clinton Morning Age 
he was one of the sixty members whose 
dues totaled the magnificent sum of $60. 

In 1900, Tufford was elected president 
of the Inland and one year later to the 
position of secretary and treasurer, 

He held it down ever since. 

In 1905 Tufford sold out his last prop- 


OUR TURKEY SUPPLEMENT 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER today presents as a supplement the suppressed 

King-Crane Report on Turkey, together with cognate documents, such 
as the Turkish Nationalist Pact, and places before the world the most 
needed and trustworthy and unbiased facts concerning the tangled affairs 
of the peoples of the Near East which now hold the focus of universal 


public interest. 


IT IS AN ANTIDOTE TO PREVALENT PROPAGANDA 


This report holds the answer to all the clamorous claims of the clash- 
ing parties which are making the mind of America their battleground— 
the pro-Turks, pro-Armenians, pro-Greeks, pro-Zionists, pro-British, pro- 


French, pro-Italians, ete. 


No handbook for the editorial desk upon the Lausanne Conference 
can compare with this, and that Conference would have been unnecessary 


had this report been heeded. 


Events since 1919 have substantiated the 


findings of these American investigators. 


IT’S NOW TOO LATE 


to follow many of the recommendations made in this report, but much 


is revealed that may still be salvaged. 


The report is in accord with the 


startling declarations of American Ambassador Child to the Lausanne 


Conference. 


PRESIDENT HARDING PLEADS FOR THE NEAR EAST 


and has asked the governors of the states for observance of December 3 
as a day of relief for the destitute millions in this land that now holds 


the world’s attention and future peace. 


Every American editor and writer should be prepared to meet this 
great emergency with facts and it is for this reason EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER prints, for the first time, as a part of this issue 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


PAGES I TO XXVIII 


erty interest in the newspaper business, 
but that made no change in his connec- 
tion with the Inland, and some people go 
so far as to say that he was actuated by 
a desire to devote more of his time to 
other people’s newspaper interests. 

The Inland was reincorporated five 
years ago, but it took two years more 
to get Tufford on a salary basis—and 
that isn’t much. 

Tufford visions the Inland only as a 
purely business organization and its meet- 
ings as a place for the discussion and 
solution of business problems. Editorial 
matters have no place within its scheme 
of things. He has always had a promi- 
nent part in arranging programs and con- 
trolling meetings, and that, in no small 
measure, is credited with the success of 
the organization. 

Right now he is carrying on a cam- 
paign in the interest of advertising and 
against free publicity that is sure to 
have a far-reaching effect. Instead of 
talking about free publicity as an evil he 
is gathering up big bundles of the prod- 
ucts of the ready made opinion material 
with which the country is flooded daily 
and sending it to the persons in whose 
interest it was first sent out. In this 
manner he hopes to show the victims 
how clean of deletions for publication the 
stuff for which they pay real money 
goes through the every-day copy desk. 

Tufford’s interest in the Inland extends 
somewhat beyond the newspaper business 
although he would probably be the first 
person to deny it. In fact, it has only 
been within the last twelve months that 
he has wandered very far from that ter- 
ritory although he was born in 1858, and 
has done a lot of traveling since. 

He and Walter C. Johnson, of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, had a bet on which organization 
would lead in membership the first of 
last year. The Inland passed the 250 
under a special Tufford stimulant, and he 
journeyed down to Chattanooga to eat 
an opossum dinner as guest of honor. 
Being-so close to a real rolling ocean he 
decided to continue over to Savannah and 
look at it, He must have been pleased. 

During the last convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation he paid his first visit to New 
York, and having taken a liking to 
oceans, with the Atlantic as a sample, 
he spent last July watching the Pacific 
pounding on the shores of the Northwest. 

Will’ V. Tufford has written a num- 
ber of Indian legends, and has lectured 
on the ways of the Red Man from in- 
formation gathered first hand—both in 
the field and as a friend of a chief of 
the Utes. His favorite recreation is 
walking, but instead he drives a car. He 
finds it a safer place to be than afoot 
on the road. He writes poetry—and 
some of it has been printed, and he en- 
vies the window decorations of Marshall 
Field’s as works of art. 

And, at the next annual meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association Wil V. 
Tufford, secretary and treasurer, will 
open his annual report with the remark 
that “You can’t do much—office help con- 
sidered—on $1,000 a year, but—”’ Then 
next year, if he runs true to form, you 
will find him turning out more stuff than 
ever. 
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ADVERTISERS SUGGEST NEWSPAPERS 
SHOULD BACK UP MAGAZINES 


But A. N. A. Convention Is Told That Idea Is Impractical and 
Uneconomical—Marketing Economy Program Started 
Off with Standard Paper Size Recommendations 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., Nov. 23.— 
Determined to do everything within 
their power during the next year to help 
reduce the cost of living, through more 
efficient advertising methods, thereby di- 
rectly lowering the cost of commodities 
distribution, the members of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers closed their 
convention here today with the following 
specific recommendations to start their 
economy and efficiency program: 

That this Association approves the report of 
the Committee on Simplification of Paper Sizes 
of the Bureau of Standards, in which are 
recommended the standard book paper sizes, 
25 in. by 38 in., 26 in. by 29 in., 32 in. by 44 in., 
35 in. by 45% in. and their doubles; the bond 
and writing paper sizes 17 in. by 22 in., 17 in. 
by 28 in.. 19 in. by 24 in., and their doubles; 
and the 30%4 in. by 41 in. size for the use of 
book publishers. 

“2. That this Association urges that co- 
operation with the Bureau and with other trade 
organizations toward further simplification of 
paper and printing be continued, looking to the 
establishment of standards of paper grades and 
the identification of paper by the manufacturers 
thereof. 


That the Association go on record as recom- 
mending both to its members and to publishers, 
that the recognized standard page of 9 in. by 
12 in. trimmed size, and 7 in. by 10 in. type 
size, be adhered to, and that fractional devia- 
tions or exceptions be eliminated, believing that 
this size as recommended by the A. B. P. and 
the T. P. A. is most convenient and practical. 
This recommendation applying particularly to 
the so-called business papers. 


Discussion of ways and means by which 
cost of distribution may be lowered con- 
tinued right up to adjournment. Waste 
representing millions of dollars yearly 
was pointed out in present methods of 
mailing and in freak and pointless printed 
matter and mail advertising, which, added 
to those covered in the report of the 
early sessions of the convention pub- 
lished in Eprror & PusiisHER last week, 
offered plenty of food for thought for 
the members of the association to work 
out reforms upon during the next year. 

One of the interesting discussions of 
the convention, from: the newspaper 
standpoint, was that which followed the 
talks made by representatives of vari- 
ous advertising mediums on the subject 


of co-operation., Several advertisers 
asked why newspapers were unwilling to 
solicit local advertising from retailers to 
back up magazine campaigns and William 
A. Thomson, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the A. N. P. A., who, with 
his associate, Thomas H. Moore, had 
spoken before the convention, was asked 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Thomson said that magazine ad- 
vertisers frequently asserted it wotld 
cost too much money to advertise in the 
newspapers of a given locality, but at 
the same time these advertisers asked 
newspapers to induce dealers to do this 
advertising which the manufacturer ought 
to be doing. Mr. Thomson inquired what 
justification there was for the idea that 
this advertising, which the manufacturer 
says he can’t afford to do, would pay the 
retailer. 

Being questioned further, Mr. Thom- 
son discussed the essential difference be- 
tween the magazine campaign of general 
publicity and the newspaper campaign of 
market development, He said so far as 
the majority of national advertisers were 
concerned, the two systems had little 
in common. He asserted newspaper 
people were kept busy at all times co- 
operating with advertisers who were 
newspaper users. Even if the news- 
paper man were inclined to get dealers 
to do the newspaper advertising neces- 
sary to support a magazine campaign, 
he had little time for that. He asserted 
that the unwillingness to induce mer- 
chants to spend money in co-operation 
with a magazine campaign was not a 
wholly selfish position. Frequently this 


refusal merely protected the dealer 
against an unprofitable investment. He 
believed in many instances the refusal 


was an indirect benefit to the advertiser 
in that it represented unwillingness to 
encourage a costly and unscientific method 
of national merchandising which was 
gradually giving way before modern trade 
developments. 

The long argued question of methods 
of paying advertising agents was brought 


for December 2, 


1922 


up again in the annual report of Presi- 
dent Fowler and of the committee on ad- 
vertising agency relations, but in a way 
that seemed to be more hopeful of a satis- 
factory solution of the problem than has 
so far marked its debate. Chairman E. 
I. LaBeaume, of the agency relations 
committee, reported briefly to the effect 
that satisfactory progress has been made 
by the A. N. A. on the agency remunera- 
tion question, but that it is a problem 
that cannot be settled immediately but 
will be gradually, to the A. N. A. mem- 
bers’ complete satisfaction. 7 
Retiring President Fowler, in his an- 
nual address, gave the subject more de- 
tailed attention and held out hopes that 
steps which the A. N. A. is now taking 
to place the position of its members be- 
fore the publishers of the country, will 
be “the forerunner to a meeting which I 
would like to see brought about between 
a joint committee of three each, from 
the publishers, the advertising agencies 
and member companies of the A. N. A.” 
“We are not going around with a chip 


on our shoulder, trying to solve the 
agents’ problem for them; nor yet are 


we complacent under the occasional reso- 
lutions passed by various publishing or- 
ganizations, stating that the present 
commission form of payment is the best 
Bre ; 

form of payment for advertising agents,’ 
said Mr. Fowler. “Nor are we eager 
to see advertisers remain in the dark; 
paying agents’ commissions which are 
either too small or too great and cer- 
tainly not based upon a strict understand- 
ing of what constitutes good business. 

“The present program of the Association of 
National Advertisers, as_ see it, is to live 
in harmony with the publishers and agents who 
are at the other two points pf this advertising 
triangle 

“We do not desire to tear down an important 
part of our own business structure simply be- 
cause we do not like the color of the brick that 
is used, and we do not intend to pull out the 
bricks and throw them at our confreres. I am 
of those who believe that we are nearer to a 
point of securing action than we have even been 
before, mot _as an association, because that we 
cannot do if we would, but each member of the 
Association of National Advertisers has had 
or can get help in solving his own individual 
advertising agency problem, so that he will get 
the utmost out of every dollar which is retained 
by the agent as a commission for his service. 

“The publishers are the ones on whom we 
should bring pressure to bear, to enlighten them 
in their darkness. _ 
_ “With the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agents, headed now, I believe, by. strong, 
conservative, right-thinking men, I think our 
program is one of common friendship and com- 
mon interest—that the solving of the trouble is 
something that should be undertaken by them, 
and that our duty ends with making it clear to 
our advertiser principal executives just how 
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| 
much and just how they are paying these j 
vertising agents who are of known help to us 

“The attitude of John Benson, the new ‘eal 
dent of the four A’s is broad and helpful. | 
talk with the new vice-president, Clarence | 
Newell, assures me that they will welcome) 
stretching out of a friendly hand, and so + 
as our solving the problem for them goes! 
am inclined to believe that the full enlight | 
ment of publishers and advertiser executiy 
by such methods as our fact-series of letters y| 
give, is the forerunner to a meeting which) 
would like to see brought about—that of 
committee of three each from the publishe 
the agents and member companies of our as) 
ciation. 

“We can’t change the system in a minu| 
We can make it necessary that increased « 
vice be rendered, and just so sure as the / 
vertiser insists on adequate service, based | 
the amount he spends, the returns he requir 
just so will the questicn of method of paym) 
become secondary, The advertising agent y) 
finds himself having to spend so much of | 
commissions he secures (in order to give a 
quate service) that he is left without the ex'| 
long profit which he secures under the presi| 
arrangement, will be the first to suggest a | 
vised plan of payment for his service, by {| 
advertiser. } 

“This phase of our business is not the be} 
and end-all of the Association of Natio) 
Advertisers; it is but one subject of many. 
which we are all interested, but one, the sc) 
tion of which is only a part of our day’s wo) 

“T would deplore organized action at s) 
another A. N. A. meeting: on the question / 
agency relations. Our own number think | 
too many and varied ways for an entire u} 
nim‘ty of opinion. How then can we hope} 
have the agents or publishers at once agree w 
us on an immediate change to some other p 
than the present form? 

“But what the A. N. A Headquarters can) 
for us is to help us solve our own individ| 
problem. There is no reason why advertis! 
as a selling force should not go forward) 
greater lengths than ever before, and while |} 
is going cn, the agents’ problem and every ot 
problem can be solved if each member will + 
quaint his advertising executive principal fi}; 
with the facts. I am convinced of this, beea: 
it has been solved in the case of my own hoi, 
and I know that others have solved it,” 


How vast sums of money are wasi| 
yearly in careless and thoughtless set} 
ing of advertising and manufactu’ 
goods through: the United States me} 
was outlined by A. H. Black, assisti| 
postmaster at Philadelphia. One of }} 
startling things brought out by )) 
Black was that it costs the Post Ofi} 
Department approximately $5,000,000) 
year to pay clerks for searching |} 
rectories because of incomplete, wre} 
or missing street addresses on ‘m| 
matter. | 

He urged especial care in addressit| 
correcting mailing lists; printing (4) 
dresses in. all advertisements; avoidi| 
the use of street junction addressi) 
using too much moisture in sealing ¢} 
stamping, causing mail to stick togetl 
and subjecting it to delay in handlit) 
frequent mailings through the day | 


t holding all until evening, thereby 
ning I2 to 20 hours in delivery in 
ny cases; not using cards and -en- 
opes of unusual sizes, which are liable 
damage; leaving fully 314 inches of 
ce on the right hand side of envelopes 
stamping and marking; addressing 
at least 10. point. type; guaranteeing 
urn postage on third or fourth class 


il; using mailing permits or pre- 
celled stamps on large mailings, 


reby necessitating less handling, and 
nplying strictly with the postal laws 
6 what can and cannot be sent trough 
various classes of mail. 

fr, Black urged use of the par- 
post as the method of reaching more 
ces than any other transpertation 
ney existing. He also informed the 
ertisers that the Post Office is at 
ir service for correcting mailing lists 
i cost of 60 cents’ pér hour in first and 
ynd class cities and in other classes 
‘easonable charges. 

hat only 88 advertisers, and fourteen 
cent of the A. N. A. membership, 
mg to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
is was brought out in a talk by O. C. 
fm, of the National Lead Company, 
w York, on why all national adver- 
rs should be giving their whole- 
rted support to the A. B. C. Mr. 
nis president of the A. B. C. and a 
ner president of the A. N. A. Ten 
N. A. members signified their inten- 
of joining immediately. 

[Ir Harn also announced that the 
srican Institute of Architects, through 
structural service committee, has ar- 
zed to show manufacturers of build- 
materials the best means of selling 
r products to them through advertis- 


. Knickerbocker Boyd, of Philadel- 
, and Sullivan Jones, of New York, 
ibers of the institute committee, ex- 
ed and described kinds of advertising 
holly mail—that was useless or help- 
to them, and why. The purpose of 
Service extended by the Architects’ 
tute is to eliminate waste, for which 
public in the end pays. The com- 
ee recommended that building mate- 
producers adhere in advertising mat- 
ent to architects to sizes not exceed- 
8%. by 11 inches and not smaller 

7% by 10% inches, folders in those 

being acceptable. This will allow 
ling by number in the standard files 
le institute. Suggestions as to def- 
information architects want to know 
t products will be included in the 
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service of the committee. The use of 
“flyers”? was suggested, to save the read- 
ers’ time, such as brief reference to mat- 
ter in the Institute’s files or being adver- 
tised in current issues of architectural 
trade publications or catalogs.” 

' In the course of his talk, contending 
that. an excess of retail dealers operat- 
ing without any system or sense of public 
responsibility, is the primary’ cause of the 
high cost of marketing goods, William 
G. Shepherd, of Collier’s said: “Most 
stores are in the main small one-man 
affairs, blindly groping about in the dark 
jungle of economics. One good store, 
properly conducted by a retailer who has 
sense of public service, is better than 
half a dozen dub stores that only light up 
the sidewalk at the consumers’ expense 
with a garish glare that- doesn’t° mean 
anything but a challenge to other store- 
keepers to the battle royal of retail com- 
petition. Advertising can subtly teach 
the consumer how to deal with a re- 
tailer in a tommunity who receives the 
confidence of that community and then 
abuses it by overcharging or by exhibi- 
tion of the monopolistic spirit.” 

The lesson the retailer must learn, ac- 
cording to: the findings of the Harvard 
University Business Research, as stated 
to the convention by W. A. Shaw, of 
Chicago, is that rapidly turning stock, 
provided it is adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the reasonable consumer, 
is the most profitable. “Those who will 
ignore this lesson will do so to their 
regret,’ said Mr. Shaw. 

The. Harvard Bureau is endeavoring 
to set up operating standards for stores 
that will enable them to operate at lower 
costs and yet increase their business 
volume, with more profit to themselves 
and the. manufacturers of the goods they 
handle. It has been engaged in the work 
since 1913. Examples were quoted by 
Mr. Shaw where sales force expenses 
had been reduced. as much as seven per 
cent on shoes and five per cent on 
groceries and stock turnovers increased 
to 2.5 times on shoes and to twelve times 
on groceries. 

Occupancy charges have been one of 
the largest factors in the increase of re- 
tailers’ cost of doing business since 1921, 
according to Mr. Shaw, who said in part: 

“The cost of running retail jewelry 
stores between 1919 and 1921 increased 
from 32.3 per cent of sales in 1919 to 
43.5 per cent in 1921. Of. this increase 
11.2 per cent, or 50 per cent, is accounted 
for by the. increased percentage taken 


1922 


by the wages of sales people and rent. 
Occupancy cost the typical- jeweler ex- 
actly 50 per cent more in 1921 than in 
1919. The jeweler, turning stock*slower, 


had to bear a larger increase in-his-in- 


terest charges than the retailer of shoes, 
but otherwise. the story is parallel. 

“Since 1913-the-net profit in the typical 
retail hardware business fell from 6.02 
per cent of sales to a loss of .82 per 
cent. in, 1921;. net profit from. Jshoes 
dropped from 4.69“per cent to 1.52 per 
cent; retail’ groceries» from 6.5 per cent 
to-2'5 per’ cent; and dry goods from 7.2 
per cent to 6:4 per cent. 

“Stores that turned ‘stock fastest spent 
the’‘most for advertising and more for 
location, yet: made the more tet profit by 
far,” Those stores with the lowest rate 
of turnover lost money.” 

Too few manufacturers analyze their 
cost figures to the point of the actual 
net result in profit or loss on each sale. 
said O. D. Street, general manager of 
distribution for the Western Electric 
Company. When they do, they find that 
many sales and transactions on which 
they figured a certain prot have really 
been losses. He estimated that out of 
every 5,000 factory accounts sixty per 
cent are losing money, and the manufac- 
turers don’t know it. The loss, for the 
most part, is represented in small sales 
and transactions, which seem profitakle 
because of their larger volume, but which, 
upon analysis, will be found to be cost- 
ing more than they bring in. Mr. Street 
proved this by charts used in the busi- 
ness of his own company. He also pre- 
dicted that standardization is going to 
be the biggest factor in reducing cosis 


‘of distribution, pointing out that only 


recently, through the efforts of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, the sizes of paving 
blocks manufactured in the United States 
were reduced from sixty-two to nine and 
farm machinery seat styles and sizes from 
eleven to one. 

In his talk.on what the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic ‘Commerce can do 
for American business firms in helping 
them in foreign business, Henry H. 
Morse, chief of the Division of Spe- 
cialties, asked the A. N. A. to discourage 
the idea that it is only necessary. to ob- 
tain a mailing list and send a catalogue 
to.do business abroad. Sales programs, 
as complete as a firm would use in sell- 
ing in America, is just as necessary. for 
foreign business, he said. 

Necessity of forestation in America 
was emphasized by M. L. Davey, of the 


q 


Davey Tree’ Expert Company, *a mem- 
ber of the A. N. A..-who has just béen 
returned to Congress from’ Ohio. He 
declared Gifford Pinchot’s Warning that 
America~will have a lumber famine 
within, twenty-five years should serve as 
a personal warning to every manufac- 
turer of what is-in store for him, if the 
cutting of forests continues. without re- 
planting. 

E. T. Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming; ~Dés Moimes, ‘declared ° the 
farmer is the ‘business barometer of the 
nation and showed charts to prove: that 
business rises and falls with his pros- 
Perity' and adversity: He urged the: nat 
tional mantfactuters to give the farmet 


their especial consideration in keeping 
him contented and happy. 
The complete list of “Al N. A. officers 


for the ensuing year, includiig the execu- 
tive ‘committee, follows: 

PRESIDENT—G. B. Sharpe, 
Machine Company, Detroit.* 
Fowler, Colgate & Co., 


Burroughs Adding 


Ex-Presipent—G, E. 
New York.* 


Vicr-PRESIDENTS—G, Lynn Sumner, Inter- 
naticnal Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Fa.; 
E.T. Hall, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; P. L. 
Thompson, Western Electric Company, New 
‘ork.* 
SEcRETARY - TREASURER—John 
West 46th street, New York. 
Directors: 
H. K. Gilbert, Oliver Typewriter 
T. C..Tucker,. California Almond 
Exchange. 

E. E. Taylor, Carnation Milk Products Com- 
any. 
TB y zinineeais, National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, 

W. S. Ashby, Western Clock Company. 

E. I. La Beaume, Hercules Powder 

pany.* 

J. S.. Wichert, Mellin’s Food Company.* 

F. N. Sim, Timken-Detroit Axle Company.* 

R. E, Miller, Hamilton Watch Company.* 

H, V. Jamison, American Sheet & Tin Plate 

Company. 

Carl J. Schumann, 

tion.* 

W. L. Weeden, Geo. W. Blabon Company.* 


Sullivan, 17 


Company. 
Growers 


Com- 


Hilo Varnish Corpora- 


*Indicates members of executive committee. 


‘Retiring President Fowler, in his an- 
nual address, summed up the year’s rec- 
ord of the A..N. A. and the result of the 
convention as follows: 

“It-is not so much in the number of 
members’ that’ our association finds its 
greatest strength, but in the character of 
the houses, the sincerity of purpose of 
the member representative . themselves. 
The real reason for our existence has 
been crystallized in this convention’s sub- 
ject—How to make advertising yield 
more for every dollar spent.” 
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DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


ARE TOO DIURNAL 


FOR NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


American Journalism Elevates Superficiality to the Plane of an 
Occupation, He Tells Columbia Trustees—Passion for 
News Has Driven Out Knowledge and Scholarship 


sorPHE besetting vice of the present 
day and generation is the spirit 
and temper of journalism, which may per- 
haps be fairly described as day-to-dayness. 
It is the enemy of constant and con- 
tinuing interest in any serious subject, 
and it elevates superficiality to the plane 
of an occupation.” 

Thus wrote Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, in 
his annual report to the trustees of the 
university. “The Passing Show” was the 
heading he gave to the chapter in his an- 
nual report wherein he described the ten- 
dencies of present day newspapers, re- 
porters, editorial writers and general 
tendencies in the journalistic field. In 
places he praised the profession; other 
paragraphs condemned it severely. 

“We have at our disposal a quick rec- 
ord of contemporary happenings of more 
or less interest and importance,” Dr. But- 
ler continued, “and an abundance of criti- 
cal comment upon them, which could not 
have been foreseen or foreshadowed a 
hundred years ago. This has been an 
incalculable gain to civilization and to the 
education of public opinion. Puck has 
not only put a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes, but his electric 
spark has annihilated time and made of 
space a mere convenience. If this vast 
development were kept by the public in 
its proper place and treated with a due 
sense of proportion, there would be no 
ground for critical comment, 

“What has happened, however, is that 
the spirit and temper of journalism, of 
this day-to-dayness, have spread over 
pretty much the whole of mankind and 
have substituted a rapid survey of the 
surface of things for a sound and well- 
balanced understanding of their length 
and breadth and depth. It is as if one 
were to stand upon the shore of the ocean 
and attempt to estimate the movements 
of its waters, the secrets of its depths, 
and the variety of its influences by watch- 
ing the waves that with greater force or 
less roll up on the sands hour after 
hour.” 

Under the subject of “What is called 
news,” Dr. Butler described it as “a hap- 
pening which is deemed to have an im- 
mediate emotional or intellectual inter- 
est.” He then classified this interest as 
“occupying not only the first place but 
the only place in the mind that has sur- 
rendered itself to the spirit of journal- 
ism.” 

“The most recent happening must be 
instantly reported,” he continued, “even 
at the cost of complete accuracy. Time 
will not permit the sort of inquiry that 
may be needed to substantiate a rumor 
or to interpret correctly an incident or 
event. As a result of experience, the 
daily press comes to have an almost un- 
canny instinct for dealing at short notice 
with these matters without going far 
astray. But, nevertheless, when this 
habit of mind is communicated to -the 
larger public which is untrained and un- 
disciplined, the results are nothing short 
of deplorable. With such, the printed 
word comes to have an authority which 
the writer of it would never venture to 
assume, and a bit of misinformation, once 
started on its way, travels with incredible 
speed, while the correction or denial goes 
haltingly and inconspicuously after. 

“This spirit and temper have notably 
invaded American education to its grave 
undoing. It is less than half a century 
since an urbane and accomplished pro- 
fessor in Columbia College used to ad- 
vise his students to spend no time upon 
a book that was not at least a hundred 
years old, since, if a book had not sur- 
vived that long, there was no telling 
whether it was worth reading or not. To- 
day the number of younger students who 
know the names of a dozen books that 
are a hundred years old, much less read 
them, is not very large. That this is 
not an event of yesterday is well illus- 


trated by that passage in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit in which Charles Dickens makes an 
American with a military title reply 
to Martin Chuzzlewit’s inquiry as to the 
condition of poetry, the theatre, literature, 
and the arts in the United States, in these 
words: “We are a busy people, sir, and 
have not time for reading mere notions. 
We don’t mind ’em if they come to us in 
newspapers along with the almighty 
strong stuff of another sort, but darn 
your books!” 

Dr. Butler claimed that a passion for 
information as to current events has 
driven out both knowledge and scholar- 
ship. “These events,” he said, “may or 
may not be correctly reported and inter- 
preted. They may or may not be of con- 
siderable or permanent importance. (Given 
only the fact they are current events, 
they are hastened upon the attention of 
curious youth with all the paraphernalia 
that would accompany the revelation of 
a fundamental law of nature or an in- 
terpretation of the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire. It is the instinct of 
this point of view and of this method of 
mental occupation to put the newest book 
in the place of the best book and the 
newest theory in the place of the soundest 
theory. Since the time of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis and John Bunyan it has not been un- 
usual for a ‘best seller’ to find its way 
into the history of literature. Novelty, 
instead of arousing suspicion by reason of 
its very newness, offers attraction by rea- 
son of its departure from that which has 
heretofore been. To find this spirit and 
temper so widely abroad in the world is 
distressing enough; but to find it invad- 
ing the school and college is dishearten- 
ing in the extreme. 

“The educational institutions of the 
nation, like its courts, have been sup- 
posed to be above the ebb and flow of 
mere temporary passion or passing appe- 
tite, and to deal with those far-reaching 
principles and well established laws that 
hold the moral and intellectual order to- 
gether, give it coherence, and make pos- 
sible its understanding. Current events 
have significance only if noted and 
judged, to use Spinoza’s noble phrase, 
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sub specie aeternitatis. 

“The one competent judge of the sig- 
nificance and importance of current 
events,” Dr. Butler said, in closing on his 
subject of journalism, “is he who is so 
soundly grounded in the meaning of 
events that have gone before that he can 
judge the newest happenings not accord- 
ing to their newness but by their value. 
They may be new and of highest sig- 
nificance; they may also be new and o 
no importance whatsoever. Novelty is 
neither a recommendation nor an obstacle. 
It marks simply the latest change in the 
content of the eternal time order. An 
education which does not understand this 
fact, or an education which neglects to 
emphasize and to interpret this fact, is 
little, if any, better than no education at 
all. The search for truth is something 
quite distinct from the search for novelty. 
To quote Victor Hugo’s well known 
words: Ceci tuera cela.” 


WILL MEET TO PUSH KELLY BILL 


Conference Will Discuss Ways and 


Means December 4 


Representatives of the newspaper or- 
ganizations constituting the American 
Publishers Conference will meet in Wash- 
ington December 4, to discuss ways and 
means of advancing the Kelly bill which 
provides for the repeal of the last two 
increases in postal rates on second class 
matter. Enactment of the measure at 
the short session of congress, which is 
the aim of the interested publishers, will 
mean a reduction of $22,000,000 in news- 
paper rates in the next year, 

The bill, which was introduced last 
summer by Rep. M. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania and referred to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads 
contemplates the reduction of present sec- 
ond class rates from “the rate in effect 
July 1, 1921, to the rates in effect July 1, 
1919, without affecting the free-in-county 
privileges or the existence of the zone 
system.” 

The publishers organizations which 
will be represented at the conference are: 
American Publishers Association, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association, Inland 
Daily Press Association, National Edi- 
torial Association, National Publishers 
Association, New England Daily News- 
paper Association and the Del-Mar-Via 
Press Association. 


$50 FOR A CHRISTMAS STORY 


DITOR & 'PUBLISHER wants a Christmas feature story 


for its issue of December 23. 
meet the following conditions: 


The winning story must 


Must be told within 2,500 words. 


Must be of a human interest nature built around a Christmas 
event concerning a newspaper or advertising man or woman, 
a newspaper or advertising office, an act of Christmas spirit, 


or the like. 


It may be a story of fact or fiction. 


Manuscripts must be in hand by. December 18. 


$50 will be paid the writer of the story that is published; 
non-winning stories will be returned, provided postage is en- 


closed. 


Address at once: CHRISTMAS Story EpITor. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1115 World Building 


New York City 


SMILEY CHIEF EDITO) 
OF PUBLIC LEDGERS 


E. G. Lowry Named Editor of Morni) 

Paper, Succeeding John J. Spur- 
geon—Wile and Spil- 

lane Resign | 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER) | 


PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 28—Announ 
ment is made of a number of import: 
changes in the executive ‘sonnel | 
the Public Ledger and the Evening Py! 
lic Ledger. ee 

David E. Smiley, who has been’ 
in-chief of the Evening Public L 
as well as a director of the 
Ledger Company, which publishes { 
morning and evening Ledgers, has 
named as chief executive editor 
the Public Ledger and the Eveni 
lic Ledger. 7 

Edward G. Lowry, who has be 
tached to the editorial staff of the” 
Ledger becomes editor of that — 
paper. 

John J. Spurgeon, former edito 
Public Ledger, has resigned. 
tions have also been accepted fro 
eric William Wile, who was Wa 
correspondent of the Public Ledge 
Richard Spillane, who has been 
of business news section of the 
Ledger. Mr. Wile and Mr. Spille) 
have already severed their connect) 
with the Public Ledger. Mr. Spurge) 
retires on December 1, which marks }} 
date when Mr. Smiley and Mr. Loy} 
assume control. ; 

Mr. Smiley’s elevation has created) 
new executive office. He will be in} 
preme control of the editorial activit) 
of both newspapers, Mr. Lowrey 
fining his efforts exclusively to ’ 
lic Ledger. 


Mr. Smiley is a native Philad 
and his newspaper career of mor 
25 years has been spent entirely om 
delphia papers. He is one of th 
known and best liked newspaper § 
tives in the city. ; 

Shortly after his graduation 
old Central Manual Traini 
School, in 1896, Mr. Smiley be; 
reporter on the Evening Star. 
became political writer and | 
correspondent on the Evening ~ 
He wrote politics for a time on 
American-and served also on tit 
desk of the Press. He returned” 
Bulletin as political writer, rés 
study law. i 

Mr. Smiley was admitted to the 
sylvania bar in 1906. In that | 
returned to newspaper work and deca 
city editor of the Public Ledger. In It) 
he rejoined the staff of the Evening B 
letin as editorial writer and drame) 
editor, continuing in that dual capac} 
until 1916, when he became manag} 
editor of the Public Ledger. In Mar, 
1918, Mr. Smiley became editor-in-ch| 
of the Evening Public Ledger, a posit) 
he has held until his recent elevation, | 

Mr. Smiley is married and has 
children. He lives at Oak Lane 
Philadelphia’s most attractive 
suburbs. 

Mr. Lowry is a native of 
where he began newspaper woth 
reporter on the Constitution in 1 
1903 he became Albany corre 
for the New York Evening Po 
becoming its Washington repre 
and in 1913 its managing editor 

He was also political corre 
for Harper’s Weekly and co 
political articles to the North / 
Review and other publications. 
start of the World War he was 2° 
agent of the Department of Sta 
tached to the American Embassy at + 
don. When the United States eft 


British forces and was awarded 
ish military cross. He is the 
“Washington Close-ups” and until 
came attached to the Public Ledg 
torial staff, represented the 
Ledger at Washington. He he 
written extensively for the Curtis # 
zines on Washington topics. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


= E. Murphy, of the Minneapolis Tribune, 


was in Washington last week and Homeward bound! Major Wynne Williams, for several 


d 2 years Business Manager of the 
is respects to that other newspaper man in the White House, accompanied by’ London Times, in America, sailed for London this week to take an important position in 
or Frank B. Kellogg. From the smile, we would say a pleasant time was had the advertising department of the Same newspaper. He, Mrs. Williams and daughter 


Helen register pleasure, not because they are leavin 


: ‘ g America but because they are 
going home. 


ans Sats eee aR ” 
c SIS Re ee oe 
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Sigma Delta Chi has been having some time lately. Newspaper men from every part of the Pacific Northwest gathered at the University of 
Oregon recently and above we have the S. D. X. result. Front row, left to right: Donald Sterling, managing editor, Oregon Journal; 
W. F. H. Thacher, professor of journalism; Philip Jackson, associate publisher of the Oregon Journal; Ralph Cronise, Albany Democrat; 
Clinton Howard, journalism student, and Hal Hoss, Oregon City Enterprise and secretary Oregon State Editorial Association. 


But you ain’t seen nothing. Below we have one of the results of the Eighth Annual Convention at Kansas State College. Top row—N. S, 
Barth, K.S.A.C.; A. D. Dailey, K.S.A.C.; Eugene Thackney, Depauw;Theodore Christian, Denver; Roy L. French, Wisconsin; Chilson Leon- 
ard, Cornell; Henry C. Fulcher, Texas; D. R. Tobin, Ohio State; Wallace Abbey, Northwestern; Ralph Shideler, K.S.A.C. F ifth row—Henry 
D. Ralph, Beloit; Lorenz Walters, Iowa University; C. E. Rogers, University of Oklahoma and K.S.A.C.; George H. Godfrey, University of 


Oregon; Grayson Kirk, Miami; Arthur S. Bowes, Purdue; Nelson P. Poynter, Indiana; I. E. Showerman, Illinois. Fourth row—L. M. Nevin, 
Pittsburgh; Walter C. Folley, North Dakota University; Craig Johnson, Ruox; H. H. Ayer, Maine; Ralph Crosman, Colorado University; 

. Smiley stuck to Philadelphia when Alfred Willouby, Wisconsin; E. T. Keith, K.S.A.C.; Kenneth Stewart, Stanford; Dana Norris, Grinnell; Ed. Amos, K.S.A.C. Third row— 

Shia was “hard.” Now he is chief Karl Wilson, K.S.A.C.; T. Adams, Louisiana; Owen Cowling, Washington; Edmund S. Carpenter, Marquette; Frank L. Snow, K.S.A.C. 

® editor of the two Ledgers. and Oregon State; E. Parrish Lovejoy, Jr., Michigan; C. F. Moran, Western Reserve; C. R. Smith, Harold Hobbs, and Albert Mead, K.S.A.C. 
Second row—Paul Frederichsen, Columbia; W. E. Drips, John S. 


Dodds, Marc Buettell, Mortimer Goodwin, and Jewell W. Johnson, Ames; 
A. S. Tousley, Minnesota; Gerald F. Perry, Missouri; Hutton Bellah, Oklahoma; William O. Cogswell, Montana. Bottom row—N, A. Craw- 


ford, K.S.A.C.; Conrad E. Larson, Ames; F. Wa Bechman, Ames; Ward Nett, national i fetanbed Chicago; Kenneth co aomets national cheng 
5 ident, New York City; Lee A. White, past president, Detroit; T. Hawley apping, national secretary, Ann Arbor, Michigan; H. H. Her ert, 

4; a en Frazier ia sung aba national vice-president, Norman, Oklahoma; H. W. Davis, K.S.A.C. 

up like a’ Turk he recently made his : 

9 Asia-Minor as a correspondent of 

rst publications. 
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be accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


LISTING FOR ALL CAPITAL REGULARS 
IN NEW CONGRESS DIRECTORY 


Seating Rules Will Also Be Changed to Accommodate All Work- 
ing Writers at Special Congressional Exercises—Listing 
Will Include Bureau Chiefs and Reporters 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent of Epiror & FUBLISHER) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.— ceiving daily telegraphic news service, the 
Recommendations providing for activities of the legistature, executive 
changes in the membership and seating and judicial departments ofthe Govern- 
rules of the press galleries of Congress ment of the United States provided, in 
will be submitted next week by the view of the restricted seating capacity of 
Standing Committee of Correspondents the press galleries, tickets of admission 
for the approval of the full gallery mem- to the galleries proper will be issued on 
bership.. The meeting will be held on the basis of one to a newspaper and two 
the day President Harding goes to Con- to a press association for use on special 
gress, probably Tuesday, with his mes- days at the Capitol, but where any mem- 
sage opening the regular session. ber represents more than one newspaper 
The changes, embodied in a resolution only one ticket shall be assigned, and the 
tecently adopted by the Standing Com- galleries proper shall not be reserved for 
mittee, composed of Robert Barry, Phila- holders of tickets after the special ex- 
delphia Public Ledger, chairman; Arthur ercises shall: have started, the seats then 
Henning, Chicago Tribune; Charles S. becoming available to all members of the 
Albert, New York World; Roy Roberts, gallery.” 
pas City Star, and Gus J. Karger, ——_— 
Cincinnati Times-Star, are designed to 
increase the number of newspaper men LONDON TIMES CLOSES U.S. OFFICE 
listed in the Congressional Directory and 
to better the.seating conditions in the 
galleries, on special occasions at. the Capi- 
aah when Bese ‘accommodations. invari- The American business offices of the 
ably preve inadequate. _ Northcliffe Press, at 280 Broadway, New 
‘Under the present rule of membership, York. which have been operating on nes 
single newspapers and news services are },1¢ ae the Lone 
entitled to list only three men in the d Ti ane 
Directory and press associations nine, a on Le ae 

pa is : : iayates London: Daily 
procedure which results in exclusion of Maat seth 
many bonafide reporters from. Directory oe bli sp . 
listing privileges and forces many men other te ee 
in the larger bureaus to resort to the controled by the 
subterfuge of having themselves entered late ver gee 
in the Directory as representatives of Northeli ee 
small papers which engage only a_slight gigsee November 
amount of their time. The rule also has 25. ; a 
been responsible for various abuses of The Times will 
the gallery privilege by men who are not maintain advertis- 
bonafide daily newspaper workers, but WS representation 
who use some unimportant newspaper 1 the U. S. A. 
connection as the means of gaifing en- through the G. 
trance into the gallery for press agent Logan Payne 
and publicity purposes. Company, Chi- 

The change proposed by the Standing cago, and Payne, 
Committee would accord listing priv- 
ileges to the chiefs .of bureaus and. all 
those whose chief attention is given to 
reporting the activities of the Federal 
Government. 

At present the seating capacity of the 
Senate and House galleries is hardly ade- 
‘quate to care for the working reporters. 
‘The crowded situation is noticeable par- 
ticularly in’ the House when the Presi- 
dent addresses a joint session.. Under 
‘existing rules, which were made years 


Payne Companies and Cornelius Van- 


derbilt, Jr., Will Handle All Business 


C. VANDERBILT, JR. 


acting as special représentatives. 


such occasions resembles a free-for-all provisions of a will drawn in his favor. 
fight. The plan of the Standard Com- 


mittee is to handle special occasions by FE. W. SCRIPPS ON WORLD CRUISE 


issuing work. tickets, one for each news- 
paper and two for press associations for 
gallery seats to be reserved until the cur- 
tain goes up on the Congressional show, 
whatever it is. After the session starts 
the galleries would be open to all mem- 
bers and seats would no longer be re- 
served, This rule is designed to prevent 
the galleries from,being filled with a half 
a dozen or more men from one organiza- 
tion or men who are there out of curios- 
ity rather than for work. 

Thus far little opposition has been ex- 
pressed by correspondents to the proposal 
to increase the Directory list, but some 
of-the “Old Guard” in the galleries have 
voiced objection to the proposed seating 
arrangement, despite its obvious  effi- 
ciency over the present regulation. The 
resolution of the Standing Committee is 
as follows: 

“The rule limiting the listing of ac- Canal, 
credited correspondents in the Congres- 
sional Directory to three for newspapers 
and news service and nine for press as- 


Spend a Long Time at Sea 


a cruising radius of 9,000 miles. 


Burns & Smith, Inc., New York, in con- 
junction with Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jfy 


Major Wynne Williams, who has been 
in charge of the office for the past three 
years and a half, is. returning. to London 
immediately to take up an executive posi- 
tion on the advertising: staff of the Times. 

Wickham Steed is to retire from the 
editorship of the, London Times. in favor 
of: Geoffrey Dawson, according’ to the 
London Evening Standard: Mr: Steed 

ago .when the- gallery membership was ~succeeded Mr. Dawson as the editor of 

“much ‘less’ than at present, seats are. re- the Times. Mr. Dawson was then known 
‘served for certain newspapers, andthe as Geoffrey Robinson, He later changed 
result is that the work in the gallery on his name to Dawson. to comply with, the, 


Noted Newspaper Publisher Plans to 


E. W. Scripps sailed from Jacksonville, 
Fla., on board his new yacht, the Ohio, 
on a world cruise, November 24. This 
will probaly last about a year. Upon ad- 
vice of his’physician Mr. Scripps will 
probably spend much of the rest of his 
life at sea. The Ohio, which'is 172 feet White House Correspondents Associa- pany. Express company official 
long, and is luxuriously appointed,» has ( 


The itinerary of Mr. Scripps’ cruise national News Service. Thomas Stokes the special baggage rates prov 
starts with a visit to Cuba, Central Amer- of the United Press was made treasurer complete newspapers. The pub 
ican ports, and thence through the Pan- in place of Raymond Clapper, who has denied that contention success 
ama Canal to San Diego, Cal. After a been made head of the Washington Bu- fore theCommission. i 
brief stop there, the Ohio will proceed to reau of the United News. VWacanciestan 
Hawaii, China, Japan, the South Sea the executive committee of the Associa- their dissenting opinion assert 
Islands and probably return via the Suez tion caused by the elevation of Mr. Price tinuance of the rate was prefere 

ed to 


On ‘board the Ohio when she sailed W. Bruce MacNamee, formerly of the zines and periodicals as we 
from Jacksonville were Mr, and Mrs. E. Universal Service, were filled by the elec- 
W. Scripps, Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. tion of Isaac Gregg of the New York 
sociations is hearby repealed. Hereafter Scripps, Miss Culbertson of Erie, Pa., Sun and Samuel W. Bell of the Philadel- 
the listing peel be ON em of Gilet at and Roberti: Scrinpss phia Public Ledger. Mr MacNamee 
bureaus and those whose chief attention Jr. ey will drrive in San Diego short- now is engaged i a ee ‘, fe 
is given to reporting for newspapers re- ly before Christmas. On the trans-Pacific Red Cross. ged in publicity worl-for the}: ines awe shane a 


DENIED TO ROADS | 


P. Scripps. Robert P. Scripps will prob- 
ably leave the Ohio at the end of six 
months and return home, although .that 
is not as yet decided upon. 


>a 


Thirty-Cent Tariff on Gravure | 
The Ohio left New York for Jackson- Comic Sections Stand, by I. C. C’ 
ville on November 19. The party on ision—N: 
board included Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. pase ne aa - a 
Scripps, Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. Howard, ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas.L. Sidlo, Gilson | 
Gatar and Dr. William E. eM STE (Special to Eprror & PUBLISHER) | 
and Mrs. E. W. Scripps were-already in Xr v + } 
Florida waters on board.the old Scripps ca SEEN GTON, | 
yacht, the Kemah. nate the 30 cent baggage rate on the st 
ment of gravure and comic supplem} 
of newspapers, was denied by the In| 
a Commerce Coma yester | 
The Commission also cancelled the | 
Goss Plant to Be Enlarged 20% to posed schedules of the roads | 
Accommodate Business have, forced the shipment of supplem| 
Hearst newspapets are engaged in im- ye rm eae bien a f 
portant plant improvements. The ‘Goss Co eeu ares ne Han an aE all 
Printing Press Company has installed a warpage foll ee asta , 
new special double sextuple press for the Th wee = fi oN di 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. The Chi- 4, ie yan Riverpaiere has wht 
cago Evening American will use the jictifed b Pies oe onic 7d | 
same press. The Goss Company has also eae pith if these sche | 
received orders for six double sextuple jjitted to become effective che ae t 
presses for other Hearst papers, to be de- service alone will be adequate a 
livered in the fall or winter of 1923. this traffic. Protestants’ principal | 
This week the board.of directors of tion to that service rests oem by 
the Goss Company decided to enlarge the that considerably higher rates 
plant 20 per cent. M. L. Redfield, vice- ply. A witness of one of the 
president, recently returned from England ‘testified that express service would! 
with orders for fifteen octuple presses, the ¢rease the yearly charges of isn 
greatest amount of business ever obtained paper for the transportation of these 
by the company from abroad. me plements by about $15,000, It is aj) 
_The Goss 'Company 1s also building ad- ent that the withdrawal of the pri\ 
ditional machines for use in the coloroto service and rates, which have been| 
section of the ‘Chicago Tribune. corded this traffic for a long perio| 
The Portland Evening Express “and time, would result in the applicatio | 
Sunday Telegram have ordered a new much higher charges for the transp: 
press from the Goss Printing Press Com- tion of the supplements. And whi 
pany, Chicago, to replace two smaller present rates undoubtedly are low, 
machines which have been outgrown. are not prepared upon this record to !1 
This press is an octuple. With its in- tion the considerably higher charges | 
stallation the width of the pages will be _ would become applicable for the | 
increased from seven to eight columns, kind of service that would appear | 
and an inch and a half will be added to quate upon the cancellation of the } 
the column length. ent rates. : 


; “We ane that the suse a 
have not been justified. An order} 
INCREASES CAPITAL TO $10,000,000 be entered requiring the cancellatic| 
=e the suspended schedules and di : 

Detroit News Files Amendments to ing this proceseineee ees oe 
The proposal to eliminate the ra 
Lanstnc, Mich. November 29.—The subenee ete: ee | 
Evening News Association of Detroit, -oad the Baltimore & Ohio: Dela | 
publishers of the Detroit News, today Lackawanna & Western: BOlma | 
filed amendments to its articles Of sina detentese Pitisbureue Baltimore C 
corporation with the Secretary of State’s peake & Atlantic lomedaaee pane } 
office increasing its capitalization from made by the publishing interests | 
$50,000 to $10,000,000. No explanation of cerned with the shipment or fecei| 
the boost in capital stock was vouch- supplements to be used in Sunday 11 
safed here, although such a step has long papers Newspapers interested it| 
been expected by Michigan publishers. proceedings were. dailies -in Balti» 
The News is controlled by the Booth Buffalo Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 1) 
and.Seripps families, and it is understood gence Washington and other cities| 
the will of the senior Booth had tied the King’ Feature Syndicate, Iney MM 
corporation to the small capitalization. paper Feature Serena Tn! 
How the change cotld be made at this tional Feature Service a6 - and th! 
time could not be learned here today. Gravure Corporation "Upon presen | 
Some connection with the expansion in of the newspapers’ ‘gaa by! Chark: 
stock of the Evening News Association is Galloway, Rowland B. Mahany and | 
seen in coincident increases made by the stein & Axman, the proposed rates | 
James I. Scripps Corporation and the suspended by the Commission iintil | 
William A. Scripps Company. The for- mony was taken by the Commission | 
mer boosted its capitalization today from aminers. > | 
$1,000,000 to $1,500000 and the latter The railroads sought elimination |) 
from $300,000 to $800,000. present rates at the suggestion ¢| 
pasta ae aa De allt: American Railway Express on the! 

White House Corps Fills Vacancies fenticn ote nes ee 
Harry N. Price of the Washington lation of the so-called Uniform 
Post, was elected vice-president of the between the railroad and the ex 


MANY NEW PRESSES ORDERED 


Incorporation Articles 


tion to fill the vacancy caused by the that the supplements were not news 
death of Frank A.-Stetson of the Inter- and therefore not subject to a A 


ful! 


a 


Commissioners Hall and 


to the vice-presidency and resignation of Jess the rate also were appli 


Change to 8 Colum 
The St. John (N. B.) Te 


columns to the page. 
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IFFEE WINS BRITISH CANDY MARKET 
IN 3-YEAR NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 


rht-Hearted Copy, with “Sir Kreemy Knut’ as Hero Makes 
Old-Time Sweet Favored Over Modern Choco- 
lates and Bonbons 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London 


is an aphorism among our mentors 
n advertising that if the advertis- 
is right, marketing conditions not 
arse, and the commodity sound, it is 
ible, by the stick-to-itiveness of ad- 
ising, to place that commodity in a 
tion of supremacy in its particular 
ket. And it is happening all the 
. None the less, it comes as some- 
gs in the nature of a shock when 
1 the most vigilant of those of us 
-attempt to diarize the progress of 
rtising suddenly realize the exist- 


/. TheBIG NOISE | 
| 


=X of the Toffee World | 


Sk KREEMY KNUT —ever ready 


with some fresh delight for 


youngsters —is now selling his | 
toffee in drums—brightly coloured drums 
that will give almost as much joy as | 
eir contents, 
| 
\ 


No longer need Father be coaxed into 
playing bears to while away the winter 
evenings, for when the Supet-Kreem 
Toffee has given out, there remains* 
the Super - Kreem drum, ready with its 
irresistible appeal to the vigorous instincts 
of children 


bY 


“~~~ ASSORTED... 
SUPER-KREEM TOFFEE 
conaistin: 


jate. 


E. SHARP & SONS. LTD, 
MAIDSTONE, 


in 5-inch double-column space, this copy 
‘hardly be missed on a newspaper page. 


of a new star on the horizon—a star 
is obviously dominating the firma- 
t in which it is set. 
@ may have watched it as it rose in 
sky, observed its brightening, and the 
ual spread of its effulgence, yet it is 
when we realize how its brilliance 
had the effect of bedimming some of 
former great stars, that it is brought 
e to us as another new triumph of 
liative advertising. 
1¢ British candy market has its new 
in Sharp’s Toffee. This is a wrap- 
d sweetmeat of genuine “old gran- 
slab toffee, made more delicate in 
i by the use of richer ingredients 
ested in the words “Super-Kreem” 
form part of the title. Its success 
ds an interesting peep into the tastes 
1¢ British people, as well as a side- 
upon some very definite principles 
ed in the publicity methods. 
1¢ British nation has a sweet tooth. 
Onsumption of sugar is a record in 
. Its tastes in gratifying that sweet 
1 are simple. In bygone days the 
_toothsome morsel in candy was a 
‘or less jagged fragment of slab tof- 
sich as it was the practice to make 
ome. Dainties and sweetmeats in 
olate and other forms are available 
very popular, but the taste of the 
itude is for the toffee that approxi- 
S most closely to the old-fashioned 
This is obtainable in many dif- 
it varieties, under’ innumerable 
ds, loose and in packages, and 
th it is a fact that various locali- 
favor specific brands before others, 
rand that has taken its place almost 
€ national sweet is Sharp’s “Super- 
m” Toffee. 
lat supremacy is an achievement of 
years of advertising. 
le story of that three years is the 
of a cleverly developed newspaper 
| Campaign, and from details fur- 
d by Philip Smith, the principal of 
h’s Advertising Agency, London, I 
ble to show how the campaign was 
ed out. 


arp’s Toffee had an initial advan- 


in the fact that in itself it was a 
flavorsome and agreeable sweet- 
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meat than the older style of slab toffee, 
but it had distinctive features on its 
marketing side. These were the name 
“Super-Kreem,” a mascot in the form 
of a dude-like figure christened “Sir 
Kreemy Knut,” and the idea of packing 
them in decorative tins of small size at 
a popular price. With few exceptions, 
wrapped toffees had previously been sold 
loose, and candy stores packed them in 
paper bags or sachet cartons. But under 
the Sharp scheme the handy shilling and 
other tins made a useful feature to util- 
ize in advertising. 

So the tin, the name, and the mascot 
were coupled together, and the adver- 
tising campaign launched in the news- 
papers. In doing this, cognizance was 
taken of the fact that other toffees had 
been advertised very successfully along 
certain prescribed lines, and in the 
Sharp advertising a new and distinctive 
atmosphere was attempted. 

In the words of the originator of the 
campaign, tin, name and mascot were 
blended and placed out “in an atmos- 
phere in which happiness and _light- 
heartedness were the dominant notes. It 
was important, not only to familiarize 
the public with the name of the toffee 
and the tin it is sold in, but also to put 
them in the right frame of mind: for buy- 
ing toffee—to get ‘the toffee mood,’ as it 
were. The appeal is a straightforward 
appeal to the sense—and a very simple 
sense at that. It is therefore principally 
pictorial. It speaks to the child—actual 
and grown up, for there is something 
of the kiddy in all of us. The copy is 
subordinate to the picture, but strikes 
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” 
“Sir _Kreemy 
5 s HIS © 


These small advertisements have 
confection a British leader. 
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the same light note, while introducing in- 
sistently the’ three selling points—de- 
liciousness, wholesomeness and purity.” 

The campaign on these lines are built 
on generous proportions. Whole pages in 
newspapers were a frequent occurrence, 
with a steady run of bold double-column 
spaces. These have been marked by sev- 
eral ‘series of very striking character 
one series being based on popular per- 
sonalities, including the Prince of Wales, 
Earl Haig, Mr. Lloyd George, Admiral 
Beatty, etc., a novel touch being im- 
parted to these by the fact that in no case 
was the pictured personality named, 
though the heading aptly suggested him. 
Another series dealt with familiar Dick- 
ens’ characters—Jingle, Sam Weller, 
Pickwick, Micawber, Buzfuz, Mark Tap- 
ley and others addressing the reader in 
approved Dickensian language. 

The atmosphere of light-heartedness is 
preserved all the way through, and that 
the public as readers appreciate this ef- 
fort to suggest the happier side of life 
may be judged when it is stated that 
sales resulting have been such that while 
in 1919 Messrs. Sharp allocated but a 
few thousand pounds for the year, 1922 
sees the advertising expenditure run- 
ning into tens of thousands. 

It needed courage, undoubtedly, to 
tackle the problem of capturing a market 
already full of wrappered and advertised 
toffees, but the first campaign was a bold 
one, and succeeding campaigns have been 
progressively larger. 

Mr. Smith, in reviewing the success of 
this very typical British candy, puts it 
in a nutshell: “As the profits have grown, 
so has the advertising—as the advertising 
has grown, so have the profits.” 


Monett Tribune Starts 
The Monett.(Mo.) Daily Tribune was 
recently started. It is the second daily 
to appear in Monett. T. L. Tillman is 
the editor of the Tribune. 


Add Equipment 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette recently added a Ludlow ma- 
chine. 


Super Tuck Box i 


Sone 
~'< Super 


it STnSHARp 


all shouldered a part of the battle to make Sharp’s 
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WOULD ALLY CAMERA 
WITH LINOTYPE 


Assembled Matrices of Special Design 
Photographed and Printing Plate 
Made from Picture by a 
British Invention 


An interesting development of “typeless 
printing” is noted in a recent issue of 
the Newspaper World of London, Eng- 
land, concerning a patent filed by John 
Robertson, Thomas William Brown, and 
Andrew Orrell, of St. Anne’s-on-Sea, 
Lancashire. The process is said to em- 
body the Linotype principle of assem- 
ling a line of characters, which are then 
moved in front of a lens and exposed on 
a sensitized surface, a printing plate 
neing afterwards made for reproduction. 
Its patentees are connected with J. Rob- 
ertson & Co., Ltd., printers of the Black- 
pool Times, which has developed a photo- 
offset process of printing to an unusual 
degree in England. 

From the description filed at the pat- 
ent office, the Newspaper World quotes 
the following: 

“The invention relates to a photo- 
graphic printers’ composing machine for 
photographically reproducing a negative 
of the printing surface for lithographic, 
offset, letterpress and photogravure print- 
ing. The invention consists in employ- 
ing matrices of either a negative or posi- 
tive character, dependent upon the type 
of printing in view, in a type-setting ma- 
chine employing the usual magazine, key- 
board, distributor, etc., and embodying 
therewith a camera attachment for photo- 
graphing, step by step, the various lines 
or portions thereof, as and when set, the 
complete block matter being conveyed 
photographically by means of a beam of 


_light passing through or from the trans- 


parent or other matrix and through a 
lens on to a sensitized film or plate, the 
latter then being employed in the usual 
way for preparing the printing surface or 
other device for reproduction. 

“The invention may be broadly sum- 
marized as a typesetting machine simi- 
lar to the well-known machine known 
under the registered trade-mark ‘Lino- 
type’ wherein the usual type-casting mat- 
rices are replaced by character members 
suitable for reproduction by photography; 
hereinafter termed for convenience the 
‘matrices,’ said matrices being capable of 
being set into a line by the usual type- 
setting keyboard and selective mechanism, 
there being employed in combination 
therewith a photographic atachment, in- 
cluding a light source, a lens and a sen- 
sitized member, hereinafter termed the 
plate or film, to receive photographically 
an impression: of the set line of char- 
acters when an exposure is made. 

“The invention incorporates various de- 
tails and features for effecting the fore- 
going result as will be more particularly 
hereinafter described. For instance, a 
suitable construction of matrix is given 
by way of example, a mode of throwing 
light through the matrix on to the cam- 
era lens, and various adjustments for 
focussing the matrices on to the plate or 
film. 

“In carrying out the invention described 
generally above, it is preferred to embody 
means for justifying a line photographic- 
ally by enlarging or reducing it the 
necessary amount to bring it to the re- 
quired length. The following describes a 
mode of automatically focussing to in- 
crease or reduce the length of an abnor- 
mal line. Working in conjunction with 
such automatic focussing is a centralizing 
mechanism which shifts the camera lens 
laterally to compensate for displacement 
of centre in case of a long or short line. 
Obviously the reverse may be employed, 
moving the line so that its centre is co- 
axial with the optical system, or, again, 
the sensitized member may be moved. 

“In a machine constructed in accord- 
ance with the present invention, the guide- 
Way carrying the matrices to be pho- 
tographed is formed with a movable part, 
so that each line, as and when set by 
the operator, may be automatically raised 
to photographic position in front of the 
lens.” 
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THRIFT WEEK WILL OPEN MANY AVENUES 
FOR JANUARY LINEAGE 


Seven Subsidiary Campaigns Lend Themselves to Co-Operative 
Effort by Local Firms—Copy Suggested by 
Y. M. C. A. and an Agency 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


LANS are being made by editors, 

newspaper business managers, ad- 
vertising managers and agencies to tie up 
closely with ‘National Thrift Week” 
which will open on Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17, and which will in- 
clude National Thrift or Bank Day, Bud- 
get Day, National Life Insurance Day, 
Own-Your-Home-Day, Share-with-others 
Day, Pay-your-bills-promptly Day and 
Make-a-will Day. All have to do with 
wise spending. 

The week, which has become an an- 
nual affair, last year provided many news- 
Papers with a considerable amount of 
extra advertising. Not only life insur- 
ance companies, banks and similar insti- 
tutions may be interested, but special 
stunts involving nearly every class of 
merchant have proven possible. 

“National Thrift Week, annually Jan- 
uary 17th-23d, is an educational move- 
ment entirely non-commercial, fostered by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association,” 
John A. Goodell, secretary of the National 
Thrift Week committee, 347 Madison av- 
enue, New York, outlined apropos of 
plans for 1923. “Its object is to help the 
individual in money matters in the realm 
of earning, spending, saving, investing and 
giving. It is based on the following ten- 
point creed: Work and earn, make a 
budget, record expenditures, have a bank 
account, carry life insurance, own your 
home, make a will, invest in safe secur- 
ities, pay bills promptly and share with 
others. 

“National Thrift Week always opens 
on the natal day of America’s greatest 
apostle of thrift—Benjamin Franklin. 
This movement has strength because it 1s 
fostered and promoted by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with 2,000 
local units and in co-operation with 44 
national, civic, commercial, educational 
and religious organizations. Adolph Lew- 
isohn of New York, philanthropist and 
financier, is chairman. 

“Advertising managers of newspapers 
should get in touch with the local Y. M. 
C. A. (as proofs of advertising mats are 
being sent to them the first week in 
December) for help in promoting the 
local campaign. The plan includes a 
page or more of paid advertising each 
day of National Thrift Week. 

“January 17 is National Thrift Week 
or Bank Day, when a page or more of 
advertising can be made up from the 
. bank and trust companies. In Detroit, 
twelve banks joined in a page advertise- 
ment over their names, which later was 
converted into a window poster and 
placed in all of the bank windows in 
Detroit. 

“Budget Day, January 18, is in charge 
of the Women’s Clubs, public schools 
and retail merchants’ association. This 
day wise spending, with a budget, is 
featured and advertisements are secured 
from merchants for all kinds. 

“January 19 is National Life Insur- 
ance Day, when the life insurance men 
frequently make up a page advertisement 
with some editorial matter in the center. 
The Underwriters’ Association of San 
Francisco did some splendid co-operative 
advertising during National Thrift Week. 

“January 20 is Own-your-home day, 
when the real estate board features ad- 
vertisements as well as_ contractors, 
home furnishers, furniture dealers and 
others. 

“January 21 is Sunday and will be 
known as Share-with-others day. It is 
generally observed in all of the churches. 

“January 22 is Pay-your-bills-promptly 
day, which is sponsored by the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, who 
have prepared special copy which is 
available through their local branches. 

“January 23 is Make-a-will day which 
can be featured by trust companies and 


the bar association. In Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Make-a-will day, the bar association 
maintained a booth at the court house 
where wills were made and counsel 
was given free of charge to all who ap- 
plied for it. 

“National Thrift Week appeals to 
both the editorial and advertising depart- 
ments of the newspapers. The fact that 
the week opens on ‘Poor Richard’s’ birth- 
day is of special significance to all editors. 
Many papers have conducted essay con- 
tests, awarding generous prizes for the 
best essays on “The family budget’ or 
‘Thrift applied in the home.’ ” 

For 1923 it is hoped that 500,000 
families will be induced to put their 
family finances on the budget plan and 
that 5,000 thrift clubs will be formed in 
commercial organizations and industrial 
plants. A simple plan of committee or- 
ganization has been worked out to be 
executed under direction of the local 
FEN? 

Wise spending, not abnormal hoarding, 
is made the keynote of the week’s educa- 
tional drive. The Edwin Bird Wilson 
Advertising Agency of New York has 
contributed copy for suggested advertise- 
ments carrying out this idea for the vari- 
ous days. 

A few highlights showing how local 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
local newspapers worked together last 
year: 

The slogan, “Every family in Glovers- 
ville on a budget this year!” was adopted 
at Gloversville, N. Y¥. Newspaper co- 
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operation helped the campaign to attract 
wide attention. 

In Lexington, Ky., Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Optimist and Pyramid Clubs co-operated 
with the citizens’ committee of 75 men 
and women in putting over Thrift Week. 

Cities as widely apart as Hartford, 
€onn., Seattle, Wash. and Honolulu wit- 
nessed the use of large local display ad- 
vertising, Thrift sales by merchants 
have been popular. 

At Hartford, two newspapers gave ex- 
cellent co-operation editorially with a 
total of 81 news items amounting to 593 
inches or the equal of approximately 28 
columns. 

From the cash register point of view 
of the newspapers, tie-up was good busi- 
ness policy. Thrift was mentioned 
prominently in 86 regular newspaper ad- 
vertisements amounting to 4,175 inches, 
with an approximate value of $4,900. 
There were also 39 thrift slogans dis- 
played in these advertisements. 

In addition, there were 47 special news- 
paper advertisements emphasizing the dif- 
ferent phases of the thrift program, 
amounting to 2,284 inches with an ap- 
proximate value of $2,900. This included 
one double-page spread, 9 full pages and 
four half pages, all prompted by Thrift 
Week. 

There were, of course, other features 
such as the distribution of over 57,000 
pieces of literature on thrift, lantern 
slides, meetings, and similar idea-broad- 
casters, but the importance of the news- 
paper work is considered to rank as per- 
haps first. All this effort is believed 
to be certain to be reflected not only in 
business and religious institutions, but al- 
so in better citizenship. ; 

At Lexington, Ky., the newspapers an- 
nounced that the whipping post was to 
be, restored in the spot where it stood 
years before. This was done and on 
Pay-your-bills-promptly day, Bill D. 
Linquent, a dummy, was given twenty- 
five lashes before a huge crowd. 

The City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
San Francisco, carried on a campaign 


yy 
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A Man Wise in the Ways of Life 


BENAMIN FRANKLIN was wise in the ways of life. His philosophy 
was of the practical sort that meets everyday problems. He saw 
that the part which money plays in most people's lives is a very im- 


portant one. 


By taking to heart good common sense rules, always living on less than 
his income and getting the most from the money he spent, he mastered 
his own financial problems, and he knew what he was talking about 
when he gave these old truths interest and meaning through his pictur- 


esque philosophies and sayings. 


National Thrift Week, which begins January 17, Franklin’s birthday, 
offers an opportunity not only to honor this great American, but to 
profit by carrying out in a-practical way his teachings in the art of living 
and the use of money. A growing savings account should be a part of 
everyone's financial arrangements. If youare nota regular saver follow’ 
Franklin’s advice about living on less than’ you earn by opening and 


keeping up a savings account. 


(SPACE FOR ADVERTISER'S NAME) 


Mats or plates are available in this seven-column form to start the Thrift Campaign 


with the slogan, “Budget your time aj 
money.” 

At Painesville, Ohio, a full-page ;, 
vertisement appeared daily in the lo| 
newspaper. A series of interviews w)\ 
citizens on “How I earned my first d) 
lar” went over well. Al 

At Troy, N. Y., in addition to adv. 
tising, a prize essay contest on “Thr 
its meaning and rewards” with a fi} 
prize of $25 stirred interest. all 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer pi} 
lished a little thrift coupon in the fo} 
of a pledge to open a savings account | 
or before Feb. 17, 1922. P 

Editorials on Franklin and the wel 
were numerous. Among the newspapi) 
which commented were the WNash| 
(N. H.) Telegraph, Boston Ami 
Atlantic City Gazette, New York B) 
ning Mail, the Lynn (Mass.) Telegra 
News, Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Afg} 
and Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. | 

The local newspaper at Paines) 
swung behind the thrift campaign. | 
published a full page of insurance ¢oj| 
a full page devoted to “Keep cash me 
ing and good times going” (Pay up), a! 
devoted to will day, another for 
day, still another on the theme of 
gets, another on home building a} 
owning pro-rated among real estate boa| 
members and another paid for by { 
churches under the heading, “Are you 
cheerful giver?” | 

Individual regular advertisers are gl) 
to have the “tip” passed along to 
to shape their copy to the thrift id) 
during the week. Some like to use 
special cuts of the week in such cc 
Advertising agencies in copy from 4) 
tional accounts down to local ones 
expected to inject thrift-touches ap 
ing about the time of the campai 

It has been the practice to furni 
and mats for newspaper use at pra 
cost. Full information as to ho 
may be obtained is being sent 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. Several f 
pieces of copy used last year are f 
duced. Epitor & PUBLISHER cons 
the type of advertising as broad 2 
highly commendable. 

Indications point to a widespread 0 
servance of Thrift Week throughout t| 
country by large, medium-size and 
newspapers advertisingly and editor 
It is the sort of demonstration 
would be certain to please old Ben F 
lin if he were a newspaper pu 
today. 


SUE FOR SOLE RIGHT TO PHOT 


Mollie King, Movie Actress, Allo 
Use by Other Company 


An interesting question on the la 
advertising was argued before the 
cf Appeals, Albany, N. Y., Novembi 
in the action of the Fitzgerald M 
facturing Company against Mollie 
motion picture star, in private 
Mrs. Kenneth D. Alexander of 
burn, Ky. The action was ba 
a contract by which the actress 
ceived $1,000 for the exclusive 
her photograph, together with hei 
simile signature in connection with % 
advertisement of the Star Ele 
Vibrator, manufactured by the PD 
company. The company alleged she 
broken her contract by giving the 
& Richardson Company, Burlington, 
permission to use her photograph of 
Diamond Dye Girl Calendar for 
also that her publicity agent, Ge 
Landy, had procured the use of her 
tures in many magazines with storie 
her activities. | 

The company brought the action t0 1% 
cover the amount paid the actress @ 
its expenses incident to the use of 
picture and obtained judgment again 
for $2,863.83 by default. She obte 
an order vacating the judgment and Pe 
mitting her to defend the action, but 
appellate division reversed this d 
from which she has appealed to 
higher court. Her proposed defe 
that no damage was shown by the 
her photographs in other publications 
that the value to the plaintiff com 
was increased by publicity in other | 
{ending to make her more widely 
to the public. - 


largest daily circulation 
in the state of Washington; 


largest daily circulation 
in the city of Seattle. 


The Seattle Star | 


MEMBER A-B-C- 


Over 72,000 Net Paid 
Over 15000 more 


daily circulation 
than any other 
Seattle paper 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
National Representatives 


Canadian Pacific Building Tremont Building Tribune Building 


Monadnock Building 
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WOMEN ASSAIL COMPETENCY OF MALE 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


In Convention at Columbus, Ohio, Association Asserts Right of 
Its Members to Any Desk in the Office—Higher Edu- 
cational News, Not Technical, Demanded 


By ALLENE M. SUMNER 


Edito-ial and Feature Writer, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


6G OMAN’S stuff!” 

Not since that day of yester 
year when some heart-throbby editor 
coined the triple word of ‘“human-in- 
terest-dope”’ has any phrase so. caught 
hold in editorial sanctums as “woman's 
stuff.’ A skit with full apologies to 
Barrie entitled “What Every Free Lance 
Knows” might be built around this 
phrase. For the era of “woman’s stuff” 
was meant a lucrative era for the free 
lance (thanks to whoever invented that 
phrase, too—it’s very valuable when one 
doesn’t want to. be called “A Former 
Newspaper Writer Now Out of a Job.” 

“Woman's stuff” has been literally 
hurled at editors, Editorial pigeon- 
holes have been crammed full for many 
a moon with the tale of the poor widow 
who took in washings and sent her seven 
lads through college, of the beautiful 
girl who offered herself in exchange for 
a college education, of the widow who 
made fame and fortune by making pies 
and cookies or hats or kid gloves, of the 
woman architect, the woman judge, the 
woman bus driver. And then we have 
had those avalanches of “woman's view- 
point” stories; stories of the World 
Series as written by a woman; of a prize 
fight as written by a woman; it has 
even been considered smart to have 
financial articles “from woman’s view- 
point.” 

Considering then, this woman’s-view- 
point complex of the modern editor it is 
rather confusing to analyze this same 
editor’s attitude towards the woman on 
his staff. Oh, she’s all right for society 
and clubs, but he’s inclined to believe 
that all newspaper women who. aren't 
doing those two things should be form- 
ing part of that great mob of women 
who are content to rule the world by 
using the hands that rock the cradle. 
He wants “woman’s viewpoint stories” 
but he doesn’t seem to think that he will 
get them from women themselves. He 
sends out his best special male writer 
for the w. v. story. The avetage editor’s 
toast to the ladies might start out quite 
orthodoxly : 

“The ladies—God bless ’em—but keep 
"em away from me!” 

Last week a state newspaper woman’s 
convention was held in Columbus, Ohio. 
Nearly 200 newspaper women attended. 
Although Ohio has more than the aver- 
age number of papers and consequently 
more than the average number of women 
workers, we believe that the gathering 
was sufficiently typical of such conven- 
tions held annually in every state to be 
of interest to His Majesty, Any Ameri- 
can Editor. 

We believe that “woman’s stuff” which 

pertains to his own business as gleaned 
from this convention could be very 
illuminating to him. We believe that “a 
woman’s viewpoint” story of himself and 
his business, would do him good. It 
may be that the process whereby good is 
done unto him will be no more pleasing 
than that whereby the small boy is 
made better with a “this hurts me worse 
than it does you, Johnny.” 
4 A favorite belief of the editor is that 
woman’s stuff” primarily interests men, 
too. We believe that a woman’s conven- 
tion gives more to men than it does to 
women. But no man was there “to 
cover” the convention for himself and 
other males. He wasn’t there and he is 
never there. Maybe if he -were he 
wouldn’t listen. Maybe he won't now, 
anvway—here goes! 

But here goes! Here’s what news- 
paper women think of you, good and 
bad; what they think of your business, 
good and bad. What they want to do 
for you, 

First of all, women on newspapers 


bitterly resent your attitude . towards 
them. They know that you aren’t very 
keen about hiring them. And you should 
hear them pull your reasons to pieces— 
hear them laugh at you, poor dears, 
with your blundering ideas! They laugh 
at the seriousness with which you argue 
that “we don’t like to hire women—we 
can’t send them every place.” 

“Why should we be expected to go 
every place?” answer these women. “Do 
they send their men every place? No. 
Their best-paid men are the specialists, 
authorities on sports, police court, har- 
bor, finance, markets. ‘They don’t want 
men who ‘can do anything.’ But they 
demand this ability in women. As a 
matter of fact, if they would stack up 
the places where a woman has entrée 
and those which are open to men, the 
woman would come out ahead. The 
right sort of paper would not want to 
send a woman into a dive or the morgue 
at midnight, it is true. But whether it 
wanted to or not, it simply couldn’t send 
its men to dozens of places where, as a 
man, he would be the conspicuous re- 
porter, but where the woman reporter 
can go as a woman, unobserved. 

They believe that you are overlooking 
a huge opportunity to grow by your 
refusal to put real departments into the 
hands of women editors. They argue 
that a newspaper is a home publication 
and that the woman of that home decides 
which paper shall go into it. They 
point out the fallacy of belief in “the 
woman’s viewpoint” and yet the use of 
this viewpoint is only trivial, purely 
female departments of society, woman’s 
clubs, fashions, household management, 
sob stories and very occasionally, motion 
picture criticism. Why not women sport 
writers, financial editors, dramatic critics, 
and first and foremost, a gang of women 
editorial writers, on every paper? 

“Are men more capable of supporting 
maternity bills and community house- 
keeping than women?” asked one alert 
delegate, indignant over the lukewarm, 
inhuman editorials which men turn out 
on subjects upon which they have no 
“intuitive” knowledge. 

Speaking of the average editor’s place- 
ment of the women on his staff in purely 
feminine departments, ‘the convention 
remarked that the best-known society 
letters in the country were written by 
men. 

“We need the man’s viewpoint on 
supposedly female matters and _ the 
woman’s viewpoint on supposedly male 
matters much more than the reverse” 
was the general opinion. 

The women on your staffs believe that 


First in Home 
Ownership 


Of the twenty-five largest 


cities in the United States, Balti- 
more ranks first in home owner- 
ship, 62 per cent. of the homes 


in the city being owned by the 
families occupying them. 


And into the great majority of 
these homes, located in every 
section of the city, the Sun- 
Oapers—morning, evening and 
Sunday—are ready to carry 
your message, for 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


—s 
Cris 


Morning - Evening 
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you require too feeble qualifications 
from the members of your staff. 

“Tt’s a beautifully democratic thing to 
give every copy boy an opportunity to 
become editor-in-chief,” they admitted, 
“but as long as the emphasis is put on 
quickness, superficial cleverness, slyness, 
knowing the town, and being able to tell 
anyone who tries to stop you ‘to go to 
the devil,’ the papers of this country will 
not stop world catastrophes. 

“The newspaper business needs the 
best educated people in the country, both 
men and women. As things stand now, 
it demands well-educated women but 
slovenly educated men. If he is shrewd, 
quick, adaptable, a good fellow, he wins, 
regardless of his background. Ninety 
per cent of newspaper work is done by 
men recruited from such ranks. They 
are not making good. The weak in- 
fluence of our papers proves it. 

“We know this when we remember the 
manner in which our papers met the 
World War. I am absolutely sure that 
if twelve years ago the right sort of 
men had manned our national press, they 
would have been keen enough to see the 
coming crisis and would have warded 
iteOtke 

Storms of applause greeted this 
speaker, followed by a heated discussion 
of educational needs in journalism. The 
convention went om record as favoring 
“a direct greased chute from the colleges 
and universities of the state into. news- 
paper offices.” 

They elaborated this into a clear stand 
against strictly technical journalistic 
courses but a demand for a liberal arts 
educational background which would 
give the newspaper man or woman a 
world’s background of history, economics, 
science, languages, and the arts. 


The Power of Long | | 
Established Circulation | 


A NEWSPAPER may be compared to 
- a jobbing house. 

of its salesmen, its popularity, its stabil- 
ity, and its reputation for integrity de- 
pends the success of the jobber to sell 
On the character of 
the circulation and on the public’s regard 
for what appears in a newspaper depends 
the success of that newspaper to make 
your advertising show results. 


your merchandise. 


In Detroit, The 


mount as the result getting medium be- 
cause it has the largest circulation daily 
and Sunday in Detroit and Michigan, the 
most thorough coverage in its field of any 
metropolitan newspaper in the United 
States and the greatest quantity of long- 
established circulation. 


News readers are people who have de- 
pended on The Detroit News for informa- 
tion, civic counsel and shopping news for 
generations. They are people who can be 
depended on to read your mesSages regu- 
larly, who can be appealed to again and 
again through the same medium. 


Net Paid Circulation Exceeds 
280,000 Daily, 240,000 
Sunday. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Weekday and Sunday Circulation in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 


“Common sense is not enough, wi 
must have common sense made artict) 
late.” y 

Messrs. Editors, the women on yot 
staffs belief that you are cowards. The! 
laugh up their sleeves at your fear ¢ 
what they call bogeyman in the dar|| 
shibboleths. They declare that you se} 
your very soul which, to a mewspape 
man, is news, because of fear of hurtin 
circulation. They say that if this feg 
were well-based they would not bla) 
you. But they say that you are afrai| 
of—bogies. A woman editor gives thi 


herself—an editor of a large and sul) 
stantial paper: 

“There is absolutely no good reaso) 
why straight news about the Ku Klu| 
Klan, the Jews, and Catholics should }| 
suppressed,” she said. “These grong| 
despise the newspapers for their fear an) 
lose confidence accordingly. They kno}! 
that news of them is suppressed. Whi) 
reason have they for not also belieyin| 
that news about other organizations | 
suppressed, too? An average Cathol 
man said to me not long ago: 

“Why are the papers passing up a 
this news about the fight between tt! 
Methodists and the Vatican? A crackin| 
good yarn!’ ; 

“The asinine, flippant attitude of th| 
press. towards the Ku Klux Klan, | 
futile, melodramatic, childish, but poter| 
tially dangerous institution, illustrat 
this point as nothing else can. Papei| 
know that this thing should be ai) 
nihilated. They know that anythir| 
which stirs up religious bitterness at 
hatred should be. They are atrai) 
That’s all.” | 

There’s much more. How about j) 
Mr. Editor? Are you still an ardei) 
champion of “woman stuff” ? 


| 
4 
| 


On the character 


News stands para- 
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An Avalanche of Figures, But They All Prove One Thing— 


The Boston Post Is First 


Here’s ten months’ proof that 1922 is rounding out as another overwhelmingly Boston 
Post year. These advertising figures are from the records of the. Boston Newspapers’ 
Statistical Bureau and represent the combined opinion of thousands of advertisers, most 
cf whom have had years and years of experience with Boston advertising mediums. 


These totals express more 
powerfully than words the 
judgment of the most 
important Advertising 


Groups—all POS T-ward 


- | Local Display Advertising 


Week-day and Sunday 


POST ~— 5,237,684 3,755,492 «1,482,192 
Globe 4,828,309 2652169 2°176,140 
Hévald 4,168,463 3,096,607 _—‘ 1,071,856 


National Advertising 


Including ALL General Advertising, excepting Banks and Financial, most of which 
is really local business. 


Week-day and Sunday 


POST 3,127,064 2,093,209 —«1,033,855 
Perald 2,732,927 1,998,197 734,730 


Globe 1,740,876 1,246,396 494,480 


Total Display Advertising 


Week-day and Sunday 


POST 8,617,267 6,070,093 ‘547,174 
Herald 7,555,791 5,723,852 1.831.939 
Binks 6,768,136 4,076,162 2.691.974 


Post leads Herald-Traveler by 1,061,476 lines 
Post leads Globe by . . 1,849,131 lines 


Latest pain Circulation 


_ Statements of papers quoted above, being the sworn returns 
for six months’ period ending Sept. 30th, 1922 


Week-day Sunday 
Boston Post ......... 376,240 373,945 
Globe E024 2A: 5) 275,794 322,705 


Herald (Morning) .... .114,835 112,380 
Traveler (Evening) ...117,802 


ah - Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York City. 
~ Special Representatives Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 
R. J. Bidwell Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Post Is First in 
Deparimental Store Advertising 


(Including Department Store and Men’s and Vf omen’s Specialties 
Sold in Retail Stores) 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST Sia 2,943,186 837,342 3,380,528 
Globe 3 aes. 1,880,372 1,498,300 3,378,672 
Herald)? ees 1,808,914 649,322 2,458,236 
Post Is First in Men’s Clothing Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST cet 519,100 31,299 550,399 
Herald sna 393,292 13,864 407,156 
Globes, seas) 279,115 24,040 303,155 
Post Is First inGroceries and Food Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST = wees « 9845665 80,679 665,344 
Eherald-oss 4583846. ---- 68,784 -- 527,630 
Globemfar., 383,586 36,498 419,084 
Post Is First in Home Furnishings Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST «i can. 385,886 378,647 764,533 
Globep..52n2a. 204,477 392,892 597,369 
Herald. “svi.3.. 499,877 83,654 583,531 
PostIs First in Automobile Display Advertising 
(Classified cutomobile advertising not included) 
- Week-day-—- Sunday Total 
POST) fica 302,672 333,365 636,037 
Herald Beis. 279,116 343,820 622,936 
Globewer ae a 197,274 238,127 435,401 
Post Is First in Amusement Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POS Ties ccc. 181,347 140,105 321,452 
Hieraldian.aenc. 123,566 118,433 241,999 
Globeset ae 119,514 118,835 238,349 
Post Is First in Boot and Shoe Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST aimee... 163,043 35,658 198,701 
Herald meena 114,104 34,801 148,905 
Globee. 96,501 35,218 131,719 


Post 's First in Talking Machine, 
Phonograph and Record Advertising 


Week-day © Sunday Total 
POST) a 74,949 23,450 98,399 
Globerts... 60,091 24.074 84165 
iniGigllsl Sowa. ae 67,389 9,876 77,265 
Post Is First in Jewelry Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST. ee 131,129 24,808 155,937 
Frerald® i h4,..e 77,335 18,117 95,452 
Globe serict ¥. 57,687 13,580 71,267 
Post Is First in Drug Store Products Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
POST Ares 393,703 221,235 613,938 
Herald ...... 322,633 54,512 377.145 
Glabetee-uvies ; 214,566 127,331 341.897 
Post Is First in Tobacco Products Advertising 
Week-day Sunday Total 
Post 142,588 8,140 150,828 
Herald ....... 112,173 10,111 122,284 
Globe)... 4 81,968 81,968 


Post Is First in Buildirg Materials Advertising 


Week-day Sunday Total 


POST pet noe 38,966 113,162 152,128 
Elerald@tinn. 31,886 93,940 125,826 
Globe: c: 2449 120,233 11,646 31,879 


FINDS NEWS PROBABLY 
GUILTY OF LIBEL 


Judge Binds Suit by Beeckman Over for 
Grand Jury—Second Action Against 
Hennessey and Hamil- 
ton Started 


ProvipENce, R. I., Nov. 25—Judge 
Gorham to-day adjudged the Hope Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of the Prov- 
idence News, probably guilty of criminal 
libel against former Governor R. Liv- 
ingston Beeckman. The company was 
bound over to the next term of the grand 
jury which convenes December 4. No 
surety was required. In all likelihood 
the grand jury will make a report on the 
Second and third Tuesday or Wednesday 
next month, depending largely on the 
volume of business coming before it. 

The action of Judge Gorham marks 
the close of the proceedings in the dis- 
trict court on the first of the several 
complaints brought by Mr. Beeckman 
and J. Henry Reuter, the former Gover- 
nor’s campaign manager in his recent un- 
successful fight for the senatorship from 
Rhode Island, arising from an article al- 
leging Mr. Beeckman and Mr. Reuter 
had attempted to bribe Herve J. Lagace 
of Woonsocket by the payment to him of 
$1,500. The proceedings were brief, the 
hearings covering a period of two days. 
The decision is the extent of the Sixth 
District Court’s jurisdiction in the matter. 

The hearing on this particular com- 
plaint ended last night. In his counter 
argument John J. Fitzgerald, attorney 


Editor 


for the News, declared that he believed 
Mr. Beeckman and Mr. Reuter had com- 
mitted “as open and flagrant an act of 
bribery as was ever pulled off in this 
country.” Claude Branch, attorney for 
the complainants, declared in his argu- 
ment, “the crime of criminal libel has been 
more flagrantly committed in this case 
than ever before in Rhode Island. There 
has never been a more glaring example of 
political hypocrisy than the Providence 
News coming out and holding up its 
hands in holy terror at the improper use 
of money in a political campaign.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald in his argument stated 
that under the Rhode Island status a 
libel must be both false and defamatory, 
and he declared that the court must be 
satisfied from the testimony that ‘what 
the News said Beeckman did, he did.” 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 27—In the 
Sixth District court to-day the second 
trial in the preliminary proceedings of 
R. Livingston Beeckman and J. Henry 
Reuter against the Providence News be- 
gan. The case coming up to-day is that 
of Mr. Beeckman and Mr. Reuter against 
John A. Hennessey, and Henry D. Hamil- 
ton for criminal libel. Mr. Reuter sues 
also in a civil suit for $250,000 damages. 
This case will be heard before the Super- 
ior court of Newport and its return day 
is Dec, 6 

James C. Garrison, vice president, and 
Luke A. Keenan, assistant secretary of 
the company, refused to testify in the 
opening of the case this morning on the 
ground that their answers would tend to 
incriminate them. Mr. Garrison, under 
examination by ‘Claude R. Branch, at- 


A.S. Ludwig 


~President 


O0.J. Cloughly 
~Treasurer® and 
General Manager 


The St. Louis Wholesale Drug Co. 


willingly co-operates with manufacturers in selling 
St. Louis thoroughly, and offers gratis the services 
of four trucks for the purpose of delivering win- 
dow and counter displays to dealers in the city. 
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torney for Mr. Beeckman, declared “I re- 
fuse to answer any question you ask me.” 
Judge Gorham upheld Mr. Garrison. Mr. 
Keenan took the same attitude. 

The criminal libel case against Mr. 
Hennessey was completed at the morning 
session, very little testimony having been 
offered, and with brief arguments. The 
court took the case under advisement. 

Later the court listened to the admis- 
sion of evidence in a similar case against 
Henry DeWitt Hamilton, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hope Publishing Com- 
pany. The allegations in this case, and 
in that against Mr. Hennessey are the 
same as those in the case against the 
Hope Publishing Company heard last 
week. 

One of the important developments of 
the day was the calling to the witness 
stand of Senator Peter G. Gerry, who is 
said to have advanced $300,000 to the 
News on its notes. An attempt was made 
to have ‘Mr. Gerry show that he had 
knowledge of the alleged libelous articles 
before they were printed, but Mr. Gerry 
testified he knew nothing of them until 
he read them in the paper. Henry D. 
Hamilton, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, called by the complainants, de- 
clined to answer on the grounds his ev- 
idence might incriminate himself. Luke 
A. Keenan, assistant secretary, also de- 
clined to answer questions. 


Joins Collins-Kirk 
John A. Kirk, for the last two years 
with the Chicago office of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has been appointed gen- 
eral office manager of Collins-Kirk, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


| 


D. D. MOORE RETIRES | 


L. K. Nicholson Elected Manager) 
New Orleans Times-Picayune | 


Leonard K. Nicholson was elei¢ 
manager of the New Orleans Tin} 
Picayune Publishing Company, at the |. 
nual meeting of stockholders held )). 
vember 27, succeeding D. D, Mo: 
who has been the executive head of 
newspaper for more than twelve yes 
Mr. Nicholson, one of the owners { 
directing head of the old Picayune, 
been prominently identified with 
Times-Picayune since the consoled | 
He has been president of the comp j 
since the death of Ashton Phelps. 

G. B. Baldwin was elected presideni¢ 
succeed Mr. Nicholson. A. P. How} 
remains vice-president, and Mr. Mak 
was elected secretary-treasurer. > 
Moore will retain his financial interes'p 
the newspaper, and will advise and ¢|. 
sult with the new management. |} 
Moore, who himself voted for the cha e 
in management, has been in poor hezh 
for more than a year. 

The board of directors for the yi- 
elected at the meeting are: G. BB 
win, A. P. Howard, Esmond Phelps, | 
P. Nicholson, Frank Dameron, Mrs. : 
M. Gilmer, H. McEnerny, Judge . 
O’Connell and C. H. Hyams, Jr 


B - 


John Wanamaker Gravely Ill 


The condition of John Wanamal , 
who has been ill at his home in Ph- 
delphia for several weeks, has assur i 
a grave aspect, according to his p- 
sicians’ report on December 1. 


Advice of the St. Louis 


Wholesale 


—Interesting to National Advertisers 


T is our opinion that manufacturers of 
drug products and merchandise distribut- 

ed by the drug trade, who desire to establish a 
steady demand for their brands in this market 


of which St. Louis is th 


centrate their specialty sales work and adver- 
tising frst in the city. § “‘Sell St. Louis thor- 
oughly’ we believe should be an objective at- 


tained before an attempt 
surrounding territory. 


knowledge of successes 


turers who pursue this policy.” 


St. Louis can be tho 


only one way — by advertising in the 
leading evening newspapers having the 
city circulations 
That means— 


greatest 
ligible duplication. 


Necessarily on the List 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS 
New York Chicago 
Los Angeles 


q “Our conviction in 
the matter has resulted from observation and 


Drugs Co. 


e heart, should con- 


is made to cover the 


scored by manufac- 


roughly covered 


with neg- 


& FINLEY 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Pie 
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** FIRST AMONG THE COMIC STRIPS PRINTED IN PITTSBURG ”° 


** SECOND BEST OF EIGHT COMICS WE ARE NOW USING ”? 


Weekly Page and Daily Strip 
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— PITTSBURGH DISPATCH 


—ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


“SOMEBODY’S STENOG” 2, Haywarp 


Reduced Sample of W eekly Page (Supplied in Colors or Black and White): 


IT WAS ALLRIGHT To PuT 
Him DOWN FOK TEN 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CONCERA TOLD we 
AT LUACH TODAY THAT 
— CARLOADS 


WE AIT Gor A MiMUTE To 
LOSE! I Got To SEFA 
MAN IN: HIKEVILLE AT 


=f I HOPE I FIND ae = 
WW. GOLUT THAT SALE | 
MEANS #5000 VEWET/E TI rN 

CC te ‘ge AoT PROPERLY 


DRESSED" 


Put OA KAICKERS' 
Gosh — 


TO WITNESS THE 
Qua MINUTE LATE 
HE WONT WAIT. 


IM SURE ITS THE ONE WITH THE ~ For 
T REMEMBER THINKING’ I'D TAKE THE OWE WITH 


CH L MUST FIND 
(T* (1S THE ONE 
WITH THE PIAk 
BuTTerFur 
MONOGRAM © 


I wiShH Aow Id BROUGHT MY LAVENDER ONE CAAT WE Do 
WITH GREEN SOMETHING? 


BILIY!OF ALL THE Luck PEBBLES 
YOu SPLASH BEST’ MuUICK DRIVE 
ME TO HIKEVILLE! i 
| ABT SHANT I HELP = 4 
Z ZZ FIX UP THE OLD | GNO= le 
6 


WA EATS TROUBLE 7 


THAT'S THE LAST* 
1 WONT PUT UP WiTH 
HER SILLY HEAD 
AAM LONGER ! 
SHE'S FIRED 


YOURE A PEPPY 
KID, ALLRIGHT 

TELL ME -HOW IS 
OLD SMITHERS ? 


—- 


No, BILL, SHoot THE Gaz: T = 

THE OLN-GEATS CAR~HES PROBABLY [| __ = ee= 

GOT Te SEND TO CHINA FoR PARTS! 

BESIDES HES MOAN AN HOUR 

AWAY IF YOu STOPPED TO 

Tak. FASTER, BILL, 
Ti 


LY 4¢:, 


ql } 


AK AAAQQ A NII}}.}HH]q@G i000 OO" 


Wire Any of the Following 
Subscribers for An Opinion: 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
New York Evening Mail 
Chicago Daily News 

Boston Traveler 

Detroit Times 

Pittsburgh Dispatch 

New Orleans Item 

St. Louis Times 

Des Moines Register 
Atlanta Constitution 
Memphis News-Scimitar 
Rochester Herald 

Brooklyn Times 

Portland (Ore.) Telegram 
Portland (Me.) Press-Herald 
Providence News 
Schenectady Union-Star 
Syracuse Journal 

Tacoma Ledger 
Youngstown Telegram 
Oskosh Northwestern 
Dayton Journal 

Worcester Gazette 

Berkeley Gazette 

Oakland Enquirer 
Bridgeport Times 

Hoboken Observer 

New Haven Journal-Courier 
Newark Ledger 

Beaumont News 

Brockton Enterprise 
Elizabeth Journal 
Johnstown Ledger 

Meriden Record 
Woonsocket Call 
Watertown Standard 

New Brunswick Home News 
Norwalk Hour 

Melbourne (Australia) Sun 
Wailuku (Hawaii) News 


THE ONLY COMIC PULLING AS MANY WOMEN AS MEN 


Reduced Sample of Six-Column Daily Strip; 


SOMEBODY’S STENOG—No One Knows How They Do It 


| 


For Terms and Samples 


r= 
| 


AK NOW ‘OU SAY HE'S BUS‘ - 


Busy isHeE'-1I TRY FER 
AN HOUR TO GET ‘rOUR OF FICE 


HELLO KITTY — GET ME COo-Cou 44 — 
HELLO, IS THIS BILLIONS AnbL COMPANY 7 
GINE ME THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PLEASE — HELLO LET ME SPEAK 
WITH AED PLEASE — HELLO AED LISTEN, 
GET THE HIGH MUCKY- MUCK HOOKED ; 
| DP WiLL “OU —HELLO MORGAN? THIS V¥ 
| IS CAM - HOWDY — WAIT A MINUTE 


7 me 


LET ME TELL “r'SUMPIN S'FAT- HEAD -)777/ 
IF L HAD ‘SOUR BRAINS— IS THAT 
Be 
- 


Cs 


- 


OH For HEAVEN'S — | 
aie SAKE GivE ME iL Y 
$0 1S al ae | 
rag t * | 
THA QU J GE a) 4 
4 re by 
N “ 3 | // 


ight, 1982, by Public Ledger Co \\) 7 


By Heyward ,, : 

ee The New York Mail’s 

“=~ — --—| Managing Editor Says: 
as YY snp. + 

z Uff My idea of a good 

//\ all-around cartoon. It 

M/) appeals to the busi- 

‘| mess man and the 


business woman be- 
cause they meet her 
every day round the 
1) office. It appeals to 
| the home folks be- 
cause it is just plain 
funny, and if you 
couldn’t laugh at it 
you ought not to be 
oe allowed to look at a 
cartoon page.”’ 


LEDGER SYNDI 


Wire or Write 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JAPAN’S DAILIES LIKE 
AMERICAN CARTOONS 


Asahi Shimbun Artist, Returned from 
Scouting Tour in U.S., Raves 
Over Speed and Results 
Achieved Here 


By JoHN R. Morris 

Far Eastern Editor, Epitror & PUBLISHER 

Toxyo, Nov. 1—The cartoonist’s art 
since it was first introduced here by 
Yasuji Kitazawa, the veteran cartoonist 
of the Jiji Shimpo 
has passed rap- 
idly through the 
successive stages 
in its development 
and now, in a 
larger measure 
than ever before, 
the influence of 
American artists 
may be antici- 
pated. 

Ippei Okamoto, 
leading cartoon- 
ist of the Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun, 
has returned 
froma “scouting” 
trip in the United States, proclaiming the 
virtues of the American newspaper artist. 
He has told Epiror & PuBLISHER’S. repre- 
sentative that all his future work will be 
executed according to the general prin- 
ciples of the art as he learned them in 


IpPEI OKAMOTO 


Editor & Publisher for December 2, 


scribed the efforts of his American con- 
freres to make his trip interesting and 
profitable, Okamoto abandoned his at- 
tempt to express his appreciation in diffi- 
cult English. In the midst of an excited 
flow of his native language, it was easy 


They come from the ends of the earth, but 
Okamoto of the Asahi Shimbun and Al Frueh 
of the New York World understand each 
other. Frueh made a wicked paper alligator 
for the entertainment of his Tokyo visitor and 
Okamoto shook an equally wicked brush (see 
next column) in picturing the act for 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


the leading American newspaper offices. 
And Okamoto, though a young man, has 
been called not without reason the out- 
standing leader of the new school of 
cartoonists in Japan. It may be expected, 
then, that the results of his trip abroad 
will be felt in a field even broader than 
that covered by the Asahi. 

This young Oriental artist’s visits to 
the newspaper offices of New York gave 
him many a surprise, he says now, and 
his limited supply of English expletives 
s0on was exhausted as revelation fol- 
lowed revelation and pictures appeared 
on the drawing boards so rapidly he 
could hardly believe his eyes. Japanese 
cartoonists do not work at the high speed 
common in the United States, and this 
difference left a deep impression on the 
visitor from Japan. 

The equipment of the American car- 
toonist and the ingenuity with which he 
used his tools to produce in pictorial 
form the thought of the day all were 
carefully noted in Okamoto’s note books, 
with the aid of his trusty brush-pen. 
These note books, with his own scribbled 
notes and sketches interspersed with au- 
tograph cartoons by many of the leading 
newspaper artists of America, are the 
most precious souvenirs he brought back 
with him from his trip. Much of the 
advice gathered from this artist or that 
has since been put to effective use in the 
office of the Asahi Shimbun. 

When, with boyish enthusiasm, he de- 


Okamoto Shook an Equally Wicked Brush 


to see from the expression on his face 
that Mr. Okamoto had had “one whale 
of a time.” 

Then he brought out a souvenir of 
his trip that he had made himself while 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


should make record of our new office 


1922 


listening to words of wisdom from Al 
Frueh, chief cartoonist of the New York 
World. This fellow Frueh, Okamoto 
confided to the interviewer, had struck 
him first as being only a tall and skinny 
and rather foolish-looking specimen, 
whose hair seemed sadly in need of at- 
tention from a brush and comb. But 
when he began to draw! ‘That was one 
of the revelations that struck the Jap- 
anese artist squarely between the eyes. 
When he was invited to make use of the 
American artist’s drawing board, Oka- 
moto sat down and drew a picture of 
himself receiving instruction from the 
World cartoonist. 

Cartoons are filling more and more 
space in the leading Japanese journals 
lately. The Jiji, which was the first to 
make use of them, probably now leads in 
this department and on Sunday, espe- 
cially, presents large displays which deal 
with subjects not unlike those which are 
taken as the themes of American car- 
toons. 


New York Tribune Board Elects 


The board of directors of the New 
York Tribune held its regular annual 
organization_meeting, November 24, and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Ogden Reid; vice-president, Mrs. Helen 
Rogers Reid; secretary, Howard Davis, 
and treasurer, R. E. Maxfield. 


address. 


On or about December 9th, our entire 
business and sales staff headquarters 


will be located on the 18th FLOOR of 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 8th Ave. (13a 23m su.) New York City 


Between 


se 
CHINESE RUG FOR PRESS CLUB 


Shanghai Journalists Grateful for Hi 
pitality in Washington 


(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER from it, 
Far Eastern Bureau.) : 


SHANGHAI, Nov. 1—As a mark | 
appreciation of the courtesies its me 
bers enjoyed at the hands of the Natioy 
Press Club during the Washington Cc 
ference last Winter, the Chinese Joi 
nalists’ Club of Shanghai is sending 
recent hosts a beautiful rug, specia 
designed to decorate the main room | 
the National Press Club quarters in 4} 
Albee building. The rug, in which @) 
blended the club’s colors, carries the N) 
tional Press Club coat-of-arms in its e 
ter, surrounded by an attractive Orien)) 
border. It measures nine by fifteen fe} 

The gift will be presented formally | 
the club by Alfred Sze the Chinese Mj 
ister. I 

The Chinese journalists who report 
the conference are eloquent in thi) 
praise of the manner in which they wi) 
entertained and their work facilitat| 
while at Washington. The rug de! 
onstrates that their appreciation has 1| 
been short-lived. 

The committee charged with obtaini| 
and dispatching the gift consisted of} 
P. Powell, Jabin Hsu and Francis Zia. | 


TELEPHONE LONGACRE 4001 


This change of address gives us larger 
space and a central location that will be 
convenient for publishers visiting New 


York. 


To our hundreds of patrons (publish- 
ers of the best printed newspapers of 
America) we.are truly grateful for the 
continually increasing business which 
made this expansion necessary. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. of New York 


THE ONLY CREATORS OF 


GRITLESS NEW INKS 
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The Way Is Paved To 


Milwaukee 


Sales and advertising managers are re- 
quested to send for The Journal’s analysis 
of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market in re- 
(New issues 


lation to various products. 


of the Grocer’s Route List ready 
Distribution December 5th) 


es 


a WELVE hundred manufacturers make Milwaukee the first 
city of diversified industries in the United States. 


purchasing power of Milwaukeeans exceeds $9,000,000 every 


The 


business day, or more than $°,000,000 every hour! 


Milwaukee has the money and 
Milwaukee buys! 
has a way of living up to predic- 
tions. 


Milwaukee 


Babson early predicted 
this would be one of the best buy- 
ing cities—and it has been. 


Here is a representative market 
for your immediate exploitation. 
AL nratket of. a 
buyers, it is neither too large nor 


half million 


too small, and is the buying and 
distributing center for all Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan. 
Much of the necessary prelim- 
inary work incident to “break- 
ing in” to this market has al- 


ready been done for you by The 


Milwaukee Journal. 
Is Paved! 


The Way 


The Journal’s analysis of the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market in 
relation to various products is the 
result of study, investigation and 
personal contact with its needs 
and buying habits. Study the 
analysis! Concentrate your ad- 
vertising in The Journal! The 
Journal is read daily in 4 out of 
every § English-speaking homes 
in- Milwaukee—better than 80% 
direct coverage at one low cost! 
In addition, it penetrates into 
every corner of Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. 


Test Out Your Campaign in Represen- 


tative Milwaukee—Everybody’s Market! 


for 


The Milwaukee 


OURNAL 


FIRST~- by Merit 


FUT Tr te 


fed 


JE CUA a 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCHI SHIMBUN | 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 
which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 

) This interest has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 


Be RRR RR SRS eee 


Advertising Rates 


YY 1.25 
.Y 170.00 
-Y 12.50 
. Y2,000.00 


Per line.... 
Per Column. 
Per inch... 
Per page... 


Se BS SMS SRST Se SS Se See. 
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PRESSMEN WALK OUT 
IN NASHVILLE 


Banner Editions Delayed When Pub- 
lishers Decline to Increase Pay 
$1.50—LInternational Union Or- 

ders Men Back to Work 


Nasuvitte, Noy. 27.—A 24-hour walk- 
out of the Nashville Banner’s union 
pressmen Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 24 and 25, was ended by orders from 
international headquarters, which ruled 
that the pressmen had no grievance and 
threatened them with suspension from the 
union if the unauthorized strike con- 
tinued. The strike, which delayed both 
Friday and Saturday evening editions of 
the Banner, was precipitated when the 
Banner’s management declined to increase 
the scale $1.50 per day, despite the exist- 
ing contract, which does not expire until 
September 19, 1923. 

The Banner is already paying its press- 
men 50 cents a day over the scale. The 
pressmen demanded that this bonus be 
incorporated in the scale, together with 
an additional $1, which represented the 
amount demanded over what they are 
now receiving, 

A representative of the international 
union is here, and it is the opinion that 
the wage dispute under the present con- 
tract will be settled by local arbitration. 

The Banner missed the early mail edi- 
tions on Friday, but, with the assistance 
of employes from other departments, put 
its regular city edition out about two 
hours later than usual. The Saturday 
evening edition was slightly delayed, the 
pressmen returning to work during the 
afternoon in time to run it off about an 
hour later than usual. 


FREEL AGAIN HEADS I. S. E. U. 


Proposed Salary Raise Killed—Defense 
Fund Indorsed 


President James J. Freel, Secretary- 
Treasurer Charles A. Sumner, Journal 
editor James W. White, and Martin B. 
Apy, molder member of the executive 
board, have been re-elected to office for 
two years from January 1, 1923, by the 
International Stereotypers & Electro- 
typers’ Union. Thomas P. Reynolds re- 
places J. P. Fitzsimmons as vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry Freer succeeds L. M. 
Odell as finisher member of the execu- 
tive board, 

A proposition to raise the president’s 
salary from $3,000 to $4,000 per year was 
defeated. The union endorsed proposi- 
tions raising the death benefit from $100 
to $200 and increasing monthly dues from 
50 cents to 60 cents; providing for a de- 
fense fund of not less than $75,000 nor 
more than $150,000 and increasing strike 
benefits of married men from $10 to $15 
per week, of single men from $8 to $15 
per et and allowing apprentices $8 per 
week. 


Typographical Contract in Niagara 


Publishers and union compositors of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., have concluded a 
written agreement for one year, effective 
September 6, 1922. Previously they had 
been working without a formal contract. 
The scale provided is: Night work— 
foremen, $50 per week; assistant fore- 
men, $45; machinist-operators, $46; jour- 
neymen, $43; day work, $3 less than 
night scale; apprentices, $19 to $36. 
Prior to this contract, journeymen re- 
ceived the same wages as now and ma- 
chinist-operators received $45 for night 
work. Day work was $3 less than the 
night scale. Apprentices received $19.50 
to $35. The 48-hour week is continued. 


London Compositors Accept Wage Cut 


Enforcement of wage reductions agreed 
to by the London (England) Society of 
Compositors, affecting also platen mind- 
ers, pressmen and type founders, has been 
deferred pending negotiations with other 
unions: The society was asked*to ‘vote 
on a reduction of 6 shillings a week for 
hand compositors and 4 shillings a week 


for operators, and its ballots were coun) 
ed 7,941 favoring and 2,972 opposing tl 
proposed cuts. 


The third instalment in reduction , 
wages of the British Typographical A 
sociation went into effect last wee 
bringing the scale to 9 shillings a we 
less than it was when the new contra| 
was made effective last July. The fin| 
instalment will be taken off next Ma| 
The scale for all grades of the ae | 
tion’s membership were recently Print} 


in Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


ne | 
HARPER’S LEAVING OLD STANT 


2 ae. | 
After 105 Years, Publishers Fora 


Uptown by Growth of City 


The famous publishing ‘house | 
Harper & Bros., which for the 105 yea] 
of its existence has remained in dow| 
town New York, is about to move || 
to 33rd street, adjoining the Vanderb| 
Hotel, where a new six-story buildi) 
is being constructed. This will be ¢| 
first new home the firm has had {. 
seventy-two years, the length of tir! 
it has been in the famous old buildij| 
on Franklin Square, 

Many noted visitors to this count| 
were entertained in the old directo) 
room downtown, and this room will | 
duplicated so far as is practical in ¢| 
new building, where with the offices a 
book and magazine editorial rooms, 
will occupy the top floor. The sto) 
and shipping rooms and plate vaults w| 
be in another building, the location | 
which is yet to be determined, and t| 
firm will be enabled to keep the mai| 
original wood blocks by Howard P| 
and Frederic Remington, and the maj) 
other illustrators whose work is still | 
value. The new building will be coi 
pleted in March. | 

Harper & Bros. were established | 
1817 by James and John Harper, w| 
were joined by Wesley Harper, anoth| 
brother, in 1823. 

In 1840 the printing, binding and pu 
lishing establishment of Harper & Bri| 
occupied several buildings on both sid) 
of Cliff street. In 1850 a large structu 
was erected for the firm on Frankl) 
Square, in Pearl street, running back | 
the Cliff street buildings. The Harpe 
had scarcely moved in when the fire | 
December, 1853 destroyed the enti| 
establishment, involving a loss of ful| 
$1,000,000. The brothers at once §| 
about rebuilding the establishment on 
larger scale and upon the same site, t 
present one. This building was the fii 
fireproof structure in New York Ci! 
Franklin square was named after it, b) 
cause of the bronze statue or Benjam 
Franklin upraised nearly to a level wi 
the Third avenue elevated railway, whi 
passes by. The establishment occupi 
about half an acre of ground, and 
composed of two buildings, one frontit) 
upon Pearl and Cliff streets. t 

Across the street from the building | 
Franklin Square, Mark Twain work 
in a little printing shop when he fit) 
came to New -York, as a boy. 


WON’T REGULATE ADS 


New York Aldermen Table Security 
h 

Pronouncing as war hysteria a cel 
from the National Security League t/ 
rules committee of the New York Boai) 
of Aldermen recently declined to recot| 
mend an ordinance which would ha 
compelled all foreign language advertis 
ments in subways, on elevated stands al 
in street cars to have appended an En) 
lish translation of the text. ‘ h 
Vice-chairman William  T. Collit) 
who heads the rules committee of tl) 
board, handed_in the declination, aft) 
several weeks’ consideration. In the 1) 
port, which recommends the tabling 
the National Security League reso 
tion, the rules committee declares M) 
such a request, which treats with C0 
tempt the language and customs of di| 
ferent nationalities, is unpatriotic, and 4 
like legislation should be repealed. 


League Request 


lc 
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A Movie of 
Linotype Service 


= >. 
Friday, November 17 
7:30 A. M.—Fire Starts 


A fire of unknown origin completely destroyed 
the plant of the Evening Herald of Manchester, 
Connecticut. 


3:00 P. M. — Linotype Representative 
on the Job 


While the ruins were still smouldering, a 
Linotype representative who had learned of the 
fire, arrived in town to offer his assistance and 
that of the Linotype Company. 


9:30 P. M. —Specifications Phoned to 
Factory 


As soon as the specifications for the new ma- 
chines and their equipment could be made out 
they were phoned to the factory at Brooklyn. 


11:40 P. M. — Linotypes Shipped. by 
Motor Truck 


Enough men were called back to the factory 
to prepare the machines for shipment and they 
were sent straight through to Manchester on one 
of the Linotype Company’s trucks. 


Saturday, November 18 
10:55 A. M.—Linotypes Delivered 


After an all-night drive the truck arrived in 
Manchester with the Linotypes and two ma- 
chinists to erect them. 


8:00 P. M.—Linotypes Ready to 
Operate 


Thirty-six hours after the fire started the new 
Linotypes were ready to set type. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Composed entirely on the LiNoTYPE in the Bodoni Series 
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Greatest News 
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RTIC dea 1 
ARTICLE. No wit be His Ad 


ie = eatin ee an The first six articles will be weekly, balan: 
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ture of All Time! 


' ARTICLES BY 


has contracted to write on 
esent World Problems 


Exclusively for 


TEP FF 
NAAR 


® A. HUSE, General Manager 


United Press Headquarters 
New York City 


er to Clemenceau 


us: extending over a period of 54. weeks 
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“LADY LUCK” IS A 
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FICKLE FRIEND TO 


SALESMEN OF WANT ADS 


Knowledge of Product and Selling Principles Will Get Copy 
and New Accounts, Where Rabbits’ Feet Fail— 
Develop News Interest in Classified 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


(CLASSIFIED advertising salesmen 
fall into two groups—good and 
bad, successful and unsuccessful, pro- 
ducers and non-producers. The bad ones 
say that the good ones are merely lucky 
—the unsuccessful ones claim that the 
successful ones carry horse shoes—the 
non-producers think that the producers 
have a corner on four-leaf clovers. 

In times of unusual prosperity, the hap- 
hazard salesman, if he is on an estab- 
lished result-producing medium, builds a 
reputation of being a producer, or he at 
least hypnotizes himself into such a be- 
lief. During boom times he becomes a 
producer by being a good “copy-chaser.” 
During such periods the real salesmen, 
like athletes, sometimes “go stale”’—they 
let down on their training, they lose their 
batting eye, and if not careful, the end of 
the boom period also finds them disciples 
of the god of luck. 

The good salesman, the copy and ac- 
count producer, who is not spoiled by 
prosperity, realizes that luck has no part 
in his success, and the non-producer can 
become a producer when he realizes that 
not an assortment of horseshoes, four 
leaf clovers, and rabbits’ feet, but sales 
knowledge is fundamental to success. 

The class of salesmen which makes up 
the poor-producing group is the one 
which has a lack of knowledge—knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of 
selling. They have been initiated into 
the fraternity of luck-worshippers. They 
have come to believe that the most suc- 
cessful salesman is the one with the 
greatest amount of luck in “getting the 
breaks.” That is as far as they go m 
their analysis. They are the type that 
imagines selling revolves around the price 
element of a commodity. When the price 
element: fails to make a sale, they resort 
to outside influence—a mutual friend, 
a written or verbal recommendation. 
Should even that fail in its purpose their 
last resort is to appeal to the prospect’s 
sense of pity. If all these are to no 
avail they very often become impertinent 
or offensive in their attitude and turn a 
good prospect into an enemy. They place 
the blame on “hard luck.” The real 
cause is this: They are not acquainted 
with the rtiles of salesmanship. 

On every classified advertising sales 
staff there are one or two men who 
stand out head and shoulders above the 
rest in selling. This success is usually 
referred to by those not so successful, as 
luck—“rabbit foot stuff.” But is it a 
matter of luck? Did you ever hear of 
a consistently successful salesman who 
depended upon luck for his success? 
One of America’s most successful men 
once said: “The man who relies on luck 
for his success soon finds his business 
and his bank account in a deplorable 
condition.” ; 
Luck plays no favorites, and business 


“horse shoes” are boomerangs which fly 
back and retard substantial progress. 
Men who sell successfully are the ones 
who sell systematically, by means of 
sound and legitimate methods. To be a 
producer of classified advertising it is 
especially important to observe certain 
rules and laws governing salesmanship. 
There is a series of selling principles, ar- 
rived at through psychological observa- 
tion, which, if used properly, insure 
success to the classified advertising sales- 
man. 

These laws are as clearly defined as 
the rules of mathematics, and as applic- 
able. Any salesman not familiar with 
them can find them with little effort. 
There are a number of publications on 
salesmanship which hold a great store of 
practical information. They can be ob- 
tained from any public library. The 
rules must be studied, for “Lady Luck” 
is a fickle damsel. 

x * 

[* these columns better copy in the 

classified columns has been advocated 
many times as a method of creating 
greater results for want-ad users. The 
following advertisement from a Pitts- 
burgh paper may not be good copy, but it 
is so unusual that it was reproduced on 
the editorial page of the Wall Street 
Journal under the heading “Pepper and 
Salt” with the subheading “Time for 
Nuts”: 


“Live in the country where the sunlight 
bathes the hills with gladness and the robin, 
bluebird and swallow make nests at springtime, 
then at the end of the year is the time for 
nuts. On Butler Short Line and B. & O. 
Monthly ticket $11.29. Frame houses, large 
lots, slate roofs, pure water and air, where the 
children romp and play and eat and grow— 
where all the world‘s great men come from, 
the country. One house is $4,500, the other 
$5,000. Large lots. Phone Richland 48, ring 
3, for further information. The writer of 
this advertisement believes in the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, the complete inspiration of the 
scriptures and the integrity of the stars and 
stripes. He does not believe that man de- 
scended from a baboon, gorilla or missing link.” 

a 
le Oakland Tribune, Morton J. A. 
McDonald, classified manager, recent- 
ly printed in news form the following 
article on the front page of one of its 
sections. If more papers followed the 
example of the Tribune, they would find 
it increased reader interest which would 
ultimately lead to a greater volume of 
want-ads. 
“SOCIAL LIFE, BUSINESS 
BAROMETER IS WANT-ADS 

“Classified Advertising—the want-ads 
—is far more than the test of a news- 
paper’s popularity. It is an excellent 
cross section of the social life, and the 
very safe diagnosis of the business health 
of the community. 

“We all know that the want-ad is a 


comic section. 


Reclar Fellens 


~<a ene Byean es 


The Albany Sunday Telegram is 
the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red, and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 


ready solution of labor and employment 
problems, a ready reference of vacant 
habitations, and a quick way to dispose 
of worn out or unnecessary articles. 

“But the careful study of the classified 
advertising in a metropolitan paper 
throws a searchlight on the everyday 
problems of the metropolis. 

“The merchants who will observe 
lengthening of the employment columns 
and the shortening of the classifications 
under Situations Wanted may judge 
surely of the rising or falling purchasing 
power of the population. Further, by 
analyzing the kind of positions offered or 
the classes of workers seeking employ- 
ment, he can shrewdly guess the pros- 
perity waxing or waning in various 
industries and trades. 

“The growth or falling away of rental 
advertising, apartments, rooms and 
houses, shows the drift, in or out of the 
city, of the population, and a closer 
scrutiny of rental locations and of rents 
asked in these locations, is the gauge of 
population movements within the city 
itself, 

“The investor who studies the real 
estate columns learns actual as opposed 
to theoretical property values. If a 
stranger, he can judge from the property 
description and attached prices the rela- 
tive values of real estate here and the 
city from which he came. Since property 
for which there is no demand is seldom 
advertised he can gauge by the extent 
of advertising in various sections the rela- 
tive popularity of these sections, and the 
probable future drift of resident popula- 
tion. 

“So it is with the various sales 


machines, 


use. 


The Ludlow 


Escapes All Matrix Limitations 


AND setting frees Ludlow matrices | 
from all mechanical limitations. 
Ludlow matrices do not have to slide} 
through metal channels. 
not wear, nor do heavy matrices hit with! 
damaging impact. This permits of great-| 
er size and weight. 
faces in big sizes are entirely practical. | 


Undistorted Faces in Large as Well as_ | 


Big matrices, 42, 48 and 
60 point, are quite out 
of range of keyboard 
designed for 
straight runs of body mat- 
ter in small sizes. 
Ludlow provides them, and 
hand setting permits their 


Bold and Extended 


columns, particularly autos. The grees 
the volumes of used car advertising, \ 
greater the general prosperity of | 
community. Lack of demand will dest\ 
such advertising, and since the used 
market lies amongst those of limited |. 
come, the activity of that market is « 
of the surest signs of a generally thriy 
community. i 

“The man who would for any rea 
know his city intimately from day 
day, should devote a part of every jj 
to the careful scrutiny of the classi 
section of his leading metropolitan dai 


Aberdeen Papers Win Libel Suit! 
The American Publishing Compiy 
publishers of the Aberdeen (S. ; 
Morning American and Evening Ne§ 
E. P. Neill, business manager, and] 
H. McKeever, managing editor, 4 
exonerated of the charge of libel brou} 
by Mrs. Loretta M. Bell in the Fed\ 
Court at Aberdeen, November 20, 1k 
Bell had sued for $30,000 damages | 
a story published in the News on J\ 
10, 1920, of the arrest of @ tf 
and woman, one found in a ri| 
of the lodging house, which she at 
that time, and the other in an adjai) 
room. The jury found for the defe|. 


ants with a single vote. | 


Ludlow to Australia 


The Ludlow Typograph Company 
sold the Brisbane Newspaper Comp; 
Ltd., Brisbane, Australia, wabtaee | 
the Brisbane Courier, the Evening } 
server, and six weekly newspapers 
Ludlow machine. | 


The ears do. 


Bold and extended 


| 


Small Sizes | 


distorting the faces and re- | 
sorting to overhanging 

kerns, which break off o 
the press. 


ae Matrices slant with let- 
ters—Ludlow italic letters) 
do not conform to square 
bodies. The matrices are 
cut at an angle of 17 de) 
grees. They actually slant) 


“Keyboard compo- 
sition is not adapted 
to big typefaces,” 
exclaimed composing 
room machinist re- 
cently. ‘‘The big 
matrices cause me- 
chanical difficulties. 
The guides, for in- 
stance, are con- 
stantly being bat- 
tered by these big, 
heavy mats, and I 


can’t seem to keep 
them in order. You 
don’t lay bricks by 
keyboard.” 


faces, even in the smaller 
sizes—24, 30 and 36 point 
—require heavy matrices 
which, on keyboard ma- 
chines, cause mechanical 
difficulties. Ludlow ma- 
trices are composed by 
hand. This permits them 
to be as big and heavy as 
necessary—and they are! 


Undistorted Italic— 
slanting letters on square 
bodies have worried de- 
signers, typefounders and 
printers since italic was 
first invented. Foundry 
types alone could approach 
the ideal, and then only by 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago — 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


this much as composed it 
the stick. The whole liné i 
of full-kerning, close-fit) 
ting italic is then cast Of) 
one unbreakable slug. 


Utmost freedom of de 
sign in typefaces is desir: 
able for display compo: 
sition. With Ludlow} 
matrices, for hand setting 
freedom of design is em 
tirely practicable. It 1) 
this freedom of desigt 
which causes a Ludlow-se 
advertisement to contras) 
favorably with all sur 
rounding typography. 
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Every Newspaper a Top-Notcher 


Pennsylvania 


Every manufacturer knows the value of a Top-notcher salesman. 


Every newspaper in this Pennsylvania list is a Top-notcher. 


They are in a class by themselves, each covering its own particular 
field in its own compelling way. 


The list as a whole practically covers the whole state. 


Top-Notch newspapers in a Top-Notch state is an unbeatable com- 
bination. 


It recognizes no boundaries, no limit to possibilities. National ad- 
vertisers, national manufacturers, who would expand, open up new 
trade or increase the volume of trade already established will find 
this combination a potential force, masterful in its achievement 
leading steadily up to the goal of expectation. 


Cultivate this market through these Top-Notch Newspapers. 


Aare eS a THAT GETS RESULTS 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 

tion lines lines tion lines lines 
***Alientown Call ............. (M) 28,009 .09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 63,767 22 18 

***Allentown Call .............. (S) 15,118 .09 .09 {Pottstown Ledger ............ (E) 1,654 014 = .014 
{Bethlehem Globe ............ (E) 8,528 .04 .04 ***Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,234 055 =.05 
{Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 6,507 029 .029 Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,180 12 -10 
***Chester Times & Republican. (M&E) 14,331 065 .05 {Scranton Times ............. (E) 37,148 12 10 

{Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,369 .0214 .0214 ‘***Sharon Herald ............., (E) 5,002 021  .021 

{Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,103 .0179 .0179 {Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,109 021 .018 

***Easton Express:.............. (E) 17,241 .05 .05 ***Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 8,056 036 .036 

*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,147 05 .05 ***Washington Observer and 

MatErie Times ....0....-.-.00.. (E) 27,648 08 08 Reporter .............. (M&E) 15,553 .06 .05 
***Harrisburg Telegraph.......... (E) 39,478 095 .095 TWest Chester Local News...... (E) -10,768 03 -03 
PP*T ancaster Intelligencer and News- **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader .... (E) 22,061 .08 -05 

GUNA Sots ss a oe elk he (M&E) 21,689 .08 .08 TYork: Dispatch... «dgueogee (E) 16,726 045 .045 

TOil City Derrick............. (M) . 6,427 .04 .035 tYork Gazette and Daily........ (M) 16,452 045 .045 

Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (M) 54,541 17 15 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
***A_ B.C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 
{Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
**A. B.-C. Statement, 3 mos. to Sept. 30, 1922. 
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EADING THE LIST 


In a city and nation where class circula- 
1 tion means everything, where American 
| advertisers in the ordinary newspaper 
buy waste circulation among Japanese 
whose purchasing power is low, The Jiji 
Shimpo leads all. With a monthly sub- 
| scription rate of Y1.10, The Jiji 15 the 
| highest-priced newspaper in Japan. 


| HE JIJI SHIMPO 


Is the newspaper of prosperous, ambi- 
tious Japan—a young nation, newly-en- 
dowed with means for enjoying the 


goods of the West. Her most progres- 
sive sons and daughters, eager to learn 
more of America and all America has to 

| give Japan, read The Jiji Shimpo. Not 

only on account of its superior presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, but 
because it carries the bulk of foreign ad- 
vertising appearing in Japan, The Jiji 
is the favorite of the class the American 
advertiser must reach. 


The Jiji’s New York representative, 
Mr. J. P. Barry, will gladly discuss the 
| opportunities of the Japanese market, 
| which he has studied at close range. 


New York Office: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 


| THE JIJI SHIMPO 


} Cables: Morning 
“Jiji Tokyo” TOKYO, JAPAN and Evening 
Editions 


Bentley Code 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read the Jiji” 
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LLOYD - GEORGE SIGNS 
FOR NEWS SERIES 


United Features Syndicate Gets World 
Rights—London Chronicle Those 
For the British Isles—Will 
Run for Over a Year 


David Lloyd-George November 24 
signed contracts for a’ series of 30 ar- 
ticles on present-day world conditions, 
publication of which will begin Decem- 
ber 9 and continue for over a year. One 
of these contracts gives the United Fea- 
tures Syndicate the rights to the former 
Prime: Minister’s articles for the World 
outside of the British Isles and the other 
gives the London Chronicle these par- 
ticular rights, 

Under these contracts Mr. Lloyd- 
George will write signed articles of from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. The first six of 
these will be issued at rate of one a 
week and after that they will be written 
semi-monthly. 

The first of the Lloyd-George articles 
will be a reply by him to the speeches 
that Clemenceau has been making in the 
United States. To that end about 3,000 
words from the Clemenceau speeches 
have already been cabled to Mr. Lloyd- 
George in London. Later in the series 
he will discuss such subjects as the 
British War Debt to the United states, 
the Irish Free State Treaty, the So- 
cialist Menace, Prohibition Relations be- 
tween the United States and England 
and the Turkish Treaty. 


EASTMENT BACK FROM ABROAD 


McClure Syndicate Officer Brings Con- 
tracts With English Authors 


P. C, Eastment, vice-president of the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, has just 
returned from a seven weeks’ trip to 
England, bringing back contracts with 
prominent English authors, including Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
William LeQueux, John Goodwin, Ruby 
M. Ayres, Temple Thurston and Rad- 
cliffe Holmes. 

Mr. Eastment reports that conditions 
in England are very nearly normal. Un- 
employment-~was much less in evidence 
than on his former visit, a year ago, and 
the British people assume, as a matter 
of course, that they will pay their war 
debts to the United States, although 
they probably never get a penny of their 
loans to France, Italy and Russia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eastment. He also found 
keen desire on the part of the British 
people for the closest possible relation- 
ship with the American people both in 
political and commercial affairs. 


CIRCULATION SHIFTS IN N. Y. 


American News Company Distributes 


All English Language A. M. Papers 


The -American News Company and its 
subsidiaries on December 4 take over all 
city circulation of the New York English 
language morning papers, as a part of the 
rezoning plan of the publishers to elimin- 
ate expensive duplication of delivery.. The 
Metropolitan News Company, which. has 
handled the English language morning 
papers for a number of years in sections 
where this company has delivered a heavy 
volume of foreign language newspapers, 
has turned over its route lists on the 
English language dailies to their publish- 
ers and they have been assigned to the 
American News Company. 

The latter will make deliveries in all 
parts of Manhattan, the Bronx, Queens 
and all of Brooklyn, except Brownsville, 
Ridgewood, Cypress Hills and Coney 
Island, outlying sections where delivery 
is in the hands of independent companies. 

Delivery of Il Progreso, Il Popolo and 
the Jewish Morning Journal, it is under- 
stood, will be taken over by the Metro- 
politan News Company from the Ameri- 
can News Company, and it is reported 
also that the number of papers added to 
the Metropolitan’s delivery by this trans- 
fer is considerably in excess of the Eng- 


| 


| 
lish-language* circulation, which has ¢ 
turned over to the American News }) 


pany. | 


DROPS N. Y. AMERICAN SECTIj 


Heart’s Syracuse Sunday Paper §\ 
Printing Own Product 


The Syracuse (N. Y.) Sunday A\ 
ican, which has been sold in combinj 
with the New York Sunday Ame} 
for ten cents, will appear Decem}; 
as a local Sunday paper. The car: 
of the various feature and news sec 
will appear as Syracuse Sunday ‘Al 
ican and all of the type-setting | 
printing will be done in the local j| 
except the colored comic part. 

F, J. McCarthy, managing editc 
the New York Sunday American, | 
Syracuse acting in a supervisory caf) 
as managing editor prior to the | 
issue of the local paper. New e} 
ment has been ordered for handling} 
Syracuse Sunday American princi) 
for the cut department, already func) 
ing. A new press has been ordered) 
it is expected the addition to the pr; 
building will be started soon. — 

Celebration of the start of the Eyi) 
Telegram and Sunday American, | 
beginning their third month of oj} 
tion, will be in the form of the } 
annual banquet, December 11. ~ 


CHIVERS GOES TO ATLANT| 


Named General Manager of Geor; 
and Sunday American | 


A. B. Chivers has gone to Atlan) 
general manager of the Georgian | 
Sunday American, it was learned a! 
Hearst newspaper headquarters in | 
York this week. No other changes} 
been made in the Georgian organizi| 

Mr. Chivers has been for the past | 
years a partner in the firm of ¢) 
Koppe & Co., representing South Aj\ 
can newspapers in New York, and hi} 
tains his interest in that business. P 
ously for five years he had been bus} 
manager of the New York Globe) 
before that he was business and adv) 
ing manager of the Cleveland News, | 
ness manager of the Birmingham }| 
and for ten years was advertising | 


ager of the New Orleans Item. 
eh 


N. J. Association Board Meet 


The executive board of the New J} 
Press Association met in Jersey City) 
vember 20. Among the business t) 
acted was the appointment of a legis!) 
committee, a committee on the mid} 
meeting and a committee to confer | 
faculty of Rutgers College upon th} 
tablishment of a school of jourma) 
Ralph E. Prugh, the Lake Hopat! 
Breese, was elected a member. | 


a 
To Give Newspaper Short Cour) 


The School of Journalism, Unive! 
of Wisconsin, will give a three-day t/ 
paper short course February 1, 2 ai) 
The Wisconsin Press Association | 
meet at the same time, It is upor | 
request of the association that the 
which will feature the weekly paper, 
be held 


} 
| 


Press Gallery Elects , 


The Press Gallery of Montreal | 
Hall, at a recent meeting, elected the) 
lowing officers: President, George ! 
rence, the Herald; vice-president, (} 
Parrott, Le Devoir; secretary, H. M? 
Le Canada; committee, T, Lonargan: 
Gazette; R. H. Parson, the Stat | 
Rodier, La Press, and A. H. Lefevs} 
Patrie. aa 


British United Press Incorporat 


The British United Press, Ltd, | 
a capital of $50,000, was incorporate: 
Montreal last week. sa 


Gets Three Machines _ | 


The Daytona (Fla.) Morning J 
is installing a new three-magazine | 
casting machine to its battery. 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


mer L. Allen, 15 East 26th street, New 
- Will make up lists in December for 
Perter Chemical Company, manufacturers 
jucational toys. 


Wallis Armstrong, 16th and Locust 
ts, Philadelphia. Using 1 page for the 
yr Talking Machine Company, Camden, 


W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
delphia. Will make up lists in Decem- 
for B. Fischer & Co., New York. Using 
ines copy for the Literary Digest. 


serlein, Inc., Hibernia Bank Bldg., New 
ns, has accounts of the Yellow Cab 
any, the Gulf and Southern Steamship 
any, the Union Indemnity Insurance 
any, and the Business Men’s Racing 
viation, all of New Orleanc. 


ton, Durstine  & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
, New York. Using 20 inches, 3 times 
ek, for U-Need-A-Biscuit Bread. 


L. Brann, 11 East 43rd street, New 
_ Using half page, 3 and 5- times for 
gomery Ward & Co. 


nett-Kuhn Co., 39 South LaSalle street, 
go. Placing some institutional copy on 
Sexton Co., 5,000-line contracts in small 
f Metropolitan papers. 


son Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
ouis. Making 2800 line contracts for 
‘e’s Remedy. Using 28 lines, 21 times 
1¢ William H. Muller Company. 


rew Cone Advertising Agency, Tribune 
_ New York. Using 2 full columns, 4 
for the Empire Home Builders’ Asso- 
nr. 


inental Advertising Agency, Masonic 
e, Chicago. Will handle advertising for 
1 T. Ryerson & Co., on their 80th an- 
ary. 


chfield & Co., Brooks Bldg, Chicago. 
336 lines, 6 times for Firestone Tire 
bber Company. 


cy Advertising Company,  Interna- 
Life Bidg., St. Louis. Will make up 
in December for the Brascolite Com- 
St. Louis. 


ge L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
York. Will make up lists in December 
v% Allen A. Company, manufacturers 
en A hosiery and underwear. 


y-Hanly Advertising Company, 1110 
avenue, Kansas City. Will make up 
1 December for the Nonspi Company. 


tt Frank Company, 332 South LaSalle 

Chicago. Placing 3,000-line contracts 
aynie Corporation, auto accessories, in 
metropolitan cities where they can 
distributors. Has account of the Per- 
arbon Remover Corporation, manufac- 
of Perfect’ Carbon Remover. Will use 
pers throughout the country in national 
sing campaign. 


val K. Frowert Company, 151 West 
treet, New York. Using full pages in 
Wure sections for Coty Perfumerie. 


les H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
h avenue, Chicago. Using 34 lines, 
for A. L. Rice. 


aer-Glen Buck Company, 1627 Locust 
St. Louis. Making 5000 line contracts 
lier & Spies Milling Company. 


, Fulton, Cunningham Company,, Free 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 2800 line con- 
for the Orange Crush Company. 


her Bradford Company, 829 Tribune 
g, Chicago. Issuing general orders and 
ts on George H. Mayr and Dr. New- 


ach Advertising Agency, 400 North 
lm avenue, Chicago. Using Chicago 
On new style of copy of Encyclopedia 
ica, 

& Emory, Graphic Arts Bldg., Port- 
re. Placing account for King’s Food 
IS. 


is, Farson & Walberg, Inc., Wrigley 

icago. Making up lists for Rich- 
‘iston Ring Company, Richmond, Ind., 
of Richmond Electrically Hammered 


1 Joerns Company, 14 East Jackson 
rd, Chicago. Orders and contracts go- 
generally on Dr. Ritholz. 


ert & Feasley, 17 Fast 49th street, 
ork, Will shortly place account for 


t Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
‘turers of Listerine. 
is F, Logan Company, 332 South 


Nm avenue, Chicago. Expect to issue 
al schedules for New York Central 
Company on the Royal Palm special. 


& Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Issuing orders and contracts on 
ck-Balke Phonograph. 


kin Advertising Company, 5 South 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing contracts 
ledules on Pillsbury Bran. 


agale Advertising Agency, Candler 
\tlanta. Sending out orders for the 
Institute. 
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Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York. Making up list for 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


Mitchell-Faust & Co., 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Reported to be copy for 
Armour Grain Company, Chicago. 


Moser & Cotins, Paul Bldg., Uikicg Ne Ve 
Using 20 lines, 42 times in farm papers for 
American Separator Company. 


Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. Using 200 inches in one 
year for the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- 

nue, New York. Planning spring campaign 
for the Ansco Camera Company. | Making 
up list for G & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass., publishers of Webster’s 
International Dictionary... 


Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Orders have been sent out 
to various newspapers for Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., on Arrow Collars. Papers in metropolitan 
cities receiving schedules for additional space 
on large copy. Orders also issued to large 
list of newspapers for holiday advertising of 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company and orders 
being issued frequently for the Bannet Tailor- 
ing and Park Tailoring advertising. 


Snitzler Warner Company, 225 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Orders and contracts 
going out on the Kepec Company to Southern 
newspapers. Making 5,000 line contracts for 
R. L. Watkins. 


Stevens & Wallis, Inc., 45 Western South 
Temple, Salt Lake City, have received a con- 
tract from. the Physico-Chemical Labora- 
tories, Inc., and will put on a newspaper and 
dealer display campaign in the mountain 
states. <A little later the company will ex- 
tend the campaign all over the West and 
finally make it national. The company’s 
product is a health salt known as Salitone 
to the trade and Sal Normal to the profes - 
sion, 


Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using 
250 lines, once for United Peofit Sharing 
Corporation. 


Thresher Service Advertising, 136 Liberty 
street, New York. Putting out full page 
Christmas copy for Colgate & Co. 

Dudley Walker & Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago. Making yearly contracts for the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


Western, Advertising Agency, 506 Baker 
Block, Racine, Wis. Will make up lists in 
December for the Wisconsin Electric Com- 
pany, 


James T. Wetherald Advertising Agency, 
142 Berkeley street, Boston, Using 1000 
inches in one year for Lydia E. Pinkham. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Making contracts for 
Cornell Wood Products. 


Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Kresge Bldg., De- 
troit. Will make up lists in December for 
the Bower Roller Bearing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


WANT PERMANENT RECEIVER 


Request Follows Discharge of Lansing 
Capital-News’ Temporary Receiver 


The Lansing (Mich.) Capital News 
may not be returned to the stockholders 
although Donald C. Call, temporary re- 
ceiver for the paper, was discharged by 
Circuit Judge Leland W. Carr, sitting in 
Lansing on November 17, and given a 
week in which to prepare a report before 
turning the paper over to the stockhold- 
ers, for on next day Gov. Albert E. 
Sleeper, one of the prominent stockhold- 
ers, and a paper company which is one 
of the largest creditors, filed a petition 
in the Federal Court at Detroit to have 
a permanent receiver appointed. This 
petition has not as yet been heard before 
Judge Tuttle. 

The temporary receivership was ap- 
parently successful, the revenues of the 
paper having exceeded the current run- 
ning expenses for the period of more than 
two months during which Mr. Call was 
in charge of affairs. 

Just what will become of the news- 
paper if it is turned back to the stock- 
holders is problematical, as Charles N. 
Halsted, president and general manager 
of the State Journal, the rival afternoon 
daily, is understood to have purchased 
control of the stock. Other prominent 
local stockholders are: Alton J. Hager, 
William Brogan, Claude ‘Cady, and 
Charles Hayden. 


Made Account Executive 


G. .R. Allerton, who for the past two 
years has been in charge of the advertis- 
ing of the Northern Electric Company, 
Ltd., has joined the staff of the Adver- 
tising Service Company, Ltd., as account 
executive in their Montreal office. 


Rhode Island 


as. a market for 


Food Products 


With a population of over 604,000 pros- 
perous people, concentrated in an area of only 
1,000 square miles, Rhode Island offers un- 
usual opportunities to the manufacturers and 
producers of food products. Statistics show 
that 97% of the population is urban and only 
3% 1s rural, so that practically every family 
procures all its food products from one of 
the 1,807 retail grocery or delicatessen stores 
in the State. These stores in turn are served 
by 22 wholesale grocers and 25 produce deal- 
ers, with Providence as the distributing centre. 


What about YOUR brand? How does it rank in 
this field and what are you doing to push it? A 
carefully determined merchandising plan, together. 
with a strong, consistent advertising campaign in 
Rhode Island’s great newspapers 


The Providence Journal 


AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


will materially increase your sales in this com- 
munity. 


These papers have built, through rigid supervi- 
sion of advertising columns as well as the high char- 
acter of editorial and news pages, a reader confidence 
and influence that makes them valuable mediums for 
manufacturers who seek good company and a friend- 
ly welcome in nearly every worth while home in 
the state. 


Providence Journal Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY Co. 


Boston 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Pacific Coast Representatives—San Francisco—Los Angeles 


New York Chicago 
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ROGERS’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY AN ADDITION 
TO SPARSE LITERATURE ON CARTOONS 


“A World Worth While” Is a Companion Volume to Paine’s Life 
of Nast—Ethical Codes of Press Compiled by Prof. 
Myers—Smaller Books of Value Appear 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director, Department of Journalism, New York University. 


tees several years I have been collect- 
ing books on journalism. As I glance 
at my shelves, I see numerous volumes 
recording the lives of those newspaper 
workers who achieved fame through their 
editorials. But where are volumes that 
give the life history of those who com- 
posed the wordless editorials (cartoons) ? 
The striking exception is “The Life of 
Thomas Nast,” by Albert Bigelow ‘Paine 
(Harper & Bros.). In the days when I 
edited Judge, the artists used to tell me 
that the mantle of Nast had fallen upon 
W. A. Rogers. Beyond the permissibility 
of doubt, Nast and Rogers are of the 
same school of cartooning. 

Consequently, “A World Worth While,” 
by W. A. Rogers (Harper & Bros.), is 
welcomed as a companion volume to the 
Nast book. By means of this volume 
the old-timers in the newspaper office 
will live over the past in a sort of Indian 
summer of: the heart—so full are the 
reminiscences by Mr. Rogers. Just as 
we have “wordless editorials” so have 
we “picture interviews.” Part of the 
charm of the volume comes from the fact 
that the illustrations are by the author, 
with the exception of the frontispiece—a 
drawing of W. A. Rogers by Joseph St. 
Amand. By way of good measure, 
Booth Tarkington has contributed an in- 
troduction in which he records “auld 
acquaintances,” when he met Rogers in 
the pages of Harper’s Young People. 

Like many other newspaper workers, 
Rogers was born in Ohio, but he eventu- 
ally came to New York, where he asso- 
ciated himself with the Daily Graphic, 
which in a practical sense conducted a 
school of journalism for cartoonists, 
Harper’s Weekly at that time was the 
foremost illustrated journal in this coun- 
try. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Rogers became a member of its staff. 
Here he began many of those delightful 
friendships which are recalled so de- 
lightfully in his book of reminiscences. 
For many of these men like Mark Twain, 
George William Curtis, William Dean 
Howells, Edwin A. Abbey, and others, 
he gives us new and intimate portraits. 
It was, however, while Mr. Rogers was 
on the New York Herald that he came 
into his own. These days are recalled in 
detail. 

The book shows that Mr. Rogers can 
write almost as well as he can draw— 
what more can be said by way of praise? 

eae 1% 


OSEPH S. MYERS, director of the 

department of journalism at Ohio 
State University, has compiled an inter- 
esting pamphlet entitled “The Journalis- 
tic Code of Ethics.” This booklet is a 
collection of codes, creeds, and sugges- 
tions for publishers of newspapers. Es- 
pecially interesting are the codes or 
creeds of such newspapers as the De- 
troit News, Dayton Journal, New York 
Globe, Sacramento Bee, Tampa Times, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. The sins of omis- 


sion in this collection are many, but the 
sins of commission are few. 


Regardless of politics, practically every 
publisher “will read with interest,’ and 
in some instances, “point with pride” to 
the creed by President Harding. The 
last paragraph of his creed reads: “1 
want my paper (the Marion Star) to be 
so conducted that it can go into any home 
without destroying the innocence of any 
child.’ Almost as interesting is the news 
creed set forth by William Allen White 
of the Emporia Gazette. 

The pamphlet may be obtained free, 
upon application to Mr. Myers, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, (Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 

A TIP worth taking is to drop a note 

to the Chicago Daily News and 
request a copy of the pamphlet, “It’s the 
Way It’s Written,” by Henry J. Smith. 
This booklet is a collection of notes on 
the literary equipment of a newspaper 
man. A New York journalist recently 
said of this excellent pamphlet that “It 
is the best brief ration of advise to news- 
paper men in all the journalistic bill of 
fare which the writer has tasted.” He 
commends especially that rare piece of 
news writing to be found in the dispatch 
sent by the Associated Press correspon- 
dents in the Volga famine area of Russia. 
It is commended for its simplicity, its 
vividness, and its restraint. If space per- 
mitted it would be quoted in full, but the 
reader can see it for himself by sending 
for a copy of the boaklet. 

Reporters on metropolitan papers will 
find this booklet full of valuable sugges- 
tions in the technique of news writing. I 
am willing to risk all the reputation I 
may have as a constructive critic of the 
press, that this work contains more real 
meat and less stuffing than can be found 
in any other similar journalistic menu. 

x * x 


CONVENIENT little booklet for 
editors of country weeklies and 
small city dailies to pass out to corre- 
spondents is “How and What to Write 
as News” (Porte Publishing Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah), by Carl A. Jet- 
tinger. The author is quite right when 
he says that about all the instruction a 
country editor gives his correspondents 
is: “Get all the news you can. Send it 
so it reaches our office by Tuesday noon. 
Write only on one side of the paper.” 
To overcome this lack of more specific 
instructions is the purpose of this booklet. 
In the section entitled “What the More 
Common News Items Should Contain,” 
is listed the various items a correspondent 
should be sure to put into his story. 
Equally important for the cub reporter is 
the section headed “What Is Not News.” 


* * x 


HOSE who are interested in the 

historical side of American Journal- 
ism should send ten cents to the New 
York Public Library for a copy of the 
pamphlet, “John Holt, Printer and Post- 
master,” by Victor Hugo Paltsits, Keeper 
of Manuscripts. This booklet has con- 
siderable interest for editors in Virginia, 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Flat Commercial Rates 
6% ets. per Line 


advertisements 


Population 67,000 Trading Center for 150,000 
The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 22,000 Daily 


91 cts. per Inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want 
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New York, and Connecticut, in which 
states Holt at one time or another pub- 
lished newspapers. 

Next to Benjamin Franklin, possibly 
John Holt was the most important figure 
in journalism during the Colonial period. 
On page 18 of the pamphlet is found an 
inventory of Holt’s plant—worth about 
$1,000. ‘Those were the good old days. 

Attention was called to Holt in a series 
of articles which I wrote several years 
ago for Epitor & PusiisHER on “The 
Growth and Development of the Ameri- 
can Newspapers.” 

x * * 


OME‘ of the stories published as 
part of the day’s work in the New 
York Herald, have been collected, put in 
pamphlet form, and given the title, “The 
Human Note.” Copies may be obtained 
upon application directed to the New 
York Herald. 

The story which opens the pamphlet, 
“Pure and Unwashed Alike Mourn 
Gertie,” has already been reproduced by 
Epitor & PustisHer. All the stories in 
this booklet have attracted attention either 
in this country or abroad—usually in 
both. These stories strike the human 
interest note but they are not what might 
be called, strictly speaking, “sob stuff.” 
Every school of journalism ought to have 
this collection of stories in its journalism 


laboratory. 
Pa a 


OME printers overset just as some 
authors overwrite. Evidently Frank- 
lin P. Adams, the “colyum” conductor of 
“The Conning Tower,” late of the New 
York Tribune but now of the New York 
World does not underwrite the stuff on 
the jacket of his book, “Overset.” In 
his column he recently inserted this item: 
When Doubleday, Page & Co., blurb, on 
the jacket of ‘‘Overset,” that “‘some of it is 
absolutely new,” they lie; and when they de- 
scribe the book, in an advertisement, as 
“prose meant for but not used in The Con- 
ning Tower,” again they lie. Everything in 
“Overset” except the dedication has been 
printed before, and most of it in The Con- 
ning Tower. 

“Overset” differs from other books by 
F. P. A, in that it is made up entirely of 
prose. Among the satirical items are 
several relating to the press. An espe- 
cially timely thrust is the following: 

This is our eighteenth pre-Christmas colum- 
nar period. A gayer and a wiser man, we 
realize that our exhortations to an indifferent 
universe to shop early never aroused one 


| 
person to the rath purchase. As far |. 


are concerned, shop as late as you like}, 

and this to prove to Upton Sinclair th 

advertising department doesn’t control}, 
not at all, } 

I have always thought that the s¥ 
“Do your (Christmas shopping early,’ 
something of a press concession to ar 
tisers. But this criticism which 
some grounds for justification, is thee 
one that Upton Sinclair never ment 
in his book attacking the press. | 

Another item that especially hit} 
bull’s eye whether it be in the edit 
room of the newspaper or the class | 
of the school of journalism is: | 

Brown University and the Univers} 

Oregon are among i.’s of 1. that}; 

banned, as the headline writers say} 

dancing. But the headline, as any | 

S. of J. student knows, should have} 

“Cheek to Cheek Banned from Co} 

Coast.” 

The opportunities in the news| 
business have received much attenti| 
late both in books and in magazine|s 
cles. F. P. A. on pages 71 and 72( 
an important postscript. In calling } 
tion to how the newspaper man in |, 
fort at honesty loses many friend|j 
He gives as the last line “Any fi 
you must consider as so much velve! 

The satire on book reviewing iif 
volume deserves wide reading. 1) 
paper people probably more thar, 
other group know how to apprii 
satire. For them, “Overset,” to u 
overworked phrase, will fill a lon \ 
want. 


* * * 


ALTER S$. DICKEY, editoiy 
owner of the Kansas City Jair 
and the Kansas City Post, has ;} 
duced on heavy coated paper two re 1 
able cartoons. Both are worth fr |i 
for the walls of the editorial sari 
One shows Lord Northcliffe asa ei 
ing after “the great interview.” 
In that land beyond the sun 
Where the noble have their count 
When the work of life is done. 

In the second cartoon, there is <) 
distance call from this same count)|f 
Alexander Graham Bell. In my 
room, I often speak of the cartoor|s 
wordless editorial. The cartoons, } 
ever that I have mentioned in this {1 
graph are wordless poems. A It 
supply of these reproductions is avell 
for distribution to “the gentlemen \|t 
press.” L 
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MEANS JUST WHAT IT SAYS 


OHIO FIRST” 


First as a market for the goods that are First in their class. 


National advertisers who have tested the State of Ohio by tryout 
campaigns have determined that results have been quick and sure. 


Therefore, the fundament of this slogan “OHIO FIRST” jis 


substantial. 
Here annual crop and live stock values exceed 


5904,000,000 


and annual manufactures 


55,100,000,000 


In other words for about the minimum cost you can reach a most 
opulent territory with strong newspaper advertising. Ohio people 
are great readers of. home papers, which influence them in their 
purchases. This list of Ohio daily newspapers hits home. They 
20 home with home news to home people—people who have homes 
to maintain. 


Start in this selected list: 


SS a a 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 1 0,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
*Lima News and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 -07 .05 
** 2 10 
Akron Beacon Journal......... CE) 35,785 oy *Lima Republican-Gazette ..... (M&S) 10,270 .035 .038 
Seebron Times ................ (E) 21,416 -06 -06 +Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,117 .025 .025 
**Akron Sunday Times........... (S) 21,439 .07 .07 tNewark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,890 .025 .025 
, ‘ 0179 {Portsmouth Sun and Times.... (M&E) 16,481 .06 .06 
{Bellefontaine Examiner ......... (E) 4,536 0179. {Portsmouth Sun-Times.......... (S) 11,140 04 .04 
{Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 72,270 -17-.35 .17-.35 tSteubenville Gazette ........... (E) 4,952 025 .025 
A **Toledo Blade .. 0.5. .0.00c.. (E) 100,317 wedi -25 
5. AUS Carly E 5,116 .15 14 » 
1Columbus Dispatch ae: fToronto Tribune ............. (E) 1,096 011 011 
Columbus Dispatch ............ (S) 74,654 .15 14 **Youngstown Vindicator ........ (E) 24,787  .07 .07 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal... (M) 50,124 p12 e112 **Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 24,351 .07 -07 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal... (S) 29,206 Alps a 
7Conneaut News Herald......... (E) 3,103 .0179 .0179 Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
{Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4,537 -02 .02 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922. 
flronton Irontonian ............ (M) 3,170 .0179 .0179 **A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1922. 
jKenton Democrat ............. (E) 2,400 .014 .014 }Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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TREATING CARRIERS TO STATE FAIR 
TRIPS POPULAR IN THE WEST 


Boys Who Get and Hold New Subscribers Rewarded by Four 
Days of Sport and a Visit to the Big Town—Service to 
Readers Attending Fairs Also Proved Good 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


By SIDNEY 


IRCULATION practice, we might 

say, goes in circles. These circles 
are small at times and repeat often, while 
others are large 
and almost cover 
a generation or 
two. 

A few years ago 
it was quite the 
fashion for news- 
papers to have 
tent headquarters 
at the county and 
state fairs. As the 
race horses, their 
legs all wrapped 
and many-colored 
blankets covering 
their bodies, were 
led in strings into 
the fair grounds, 
and farm exhibits were being hauled 
in and placed, and the lemonade stands 
were being pounded into shape, the am- 
bitious office folks of the newspaper 
were driving stakes and putting up a 
tent bedecked with flags and a big sign 
reading “Headquarters of the Journal,” 
etc. Tables were arranged in the tent 
and chairs and ink and pens and pencils, 
and here was where the reporters of this 
paper and out-of-town newspaper friends 
wrote-up the races and the exhibits, farm 
products, etc. Sometimes the more am- 
bitious newspaper folks were putting up 
a large tent and inviting their readers to 
make the newspaper’s tent their resting 
and meeting place while at the fair. 

These tent headquarters were prevalent 
not only at fairs, but at old soldiers’ re- 
unions. In and around these headquarters 
were the old-time subscription solicitors. 
Special offers were presented with much 
force at this time. Premium offers were 
vigorously urged upon the farmers as 
they stood around the side shows and the 
exhibit tents. 

Gradually the old-fashioned fair went 
into the horse-driving parks and later into 
the auto speedway. With the partial fad- 
ing away of the fair went the newspaper 
headquarters on the “grounds.” 

Still many states maintain their fairs, 
while many counties are maintaining their 
county exhibitions and races. The farmer 
and his city cousins still love to gather 
together once a year at the old fair 
grounds. 

I was especially attracted to this sub- 
ject by the exceptional use made by some 
circulation managers of the fair in get- 
ting their city carrier boys and out-of- 
town carriers and agents to increase their 
pee and giving them a trip to the 

air. 

W. A. Cordingly, circulation manager 
of the Des Moines Register-Tribune, 
cashes in with subscriptions and new or- 
ders by using the inherent desire of the 
boy .to do just what his parents and 
grandparents used to do—‘“go to the fair.” 

“The plan works fine,” says Mr. .Cor- 
dingly. “It is one of those circulation 
trip plans that brings the increased orders 
right along with the fact that the carrier 
boy receives the trip from the news- 
paper.” 

This is one of the big circulation stunts 
of the year. It is looked forward to each 
year by the Register-Tribune boys. When 
the first announcement: of the state fair 
camp comes in the early summer, every 
carrier boy gets on his toes to get the 
required number of subs to make the trip. 

A sufficient number of large tents are 
put up in the State Fair grounds to ac- 
commodate the boys. A trained cook 
supplies the boys with the best of food. 
Good, substantial cots with mattresses, 
pillows and warm blankets are provided. 

In order to enjoy this treat for two 
days, the carrier gets 25 new subscribers 
and raises his order 25, holding them 5 
weeks. This entitles him to the round 


Sipney D. Lone 


D. LONG 


Manager of Business and Circulation, Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle 


trip and two days and nights at the camp. 
The city carrier stays four days and 
carry their routes morning and evening. 
This year 250 out-of-town carrier boys 
and 75 city carriers were entertained at 
the camp. 

One group comes for two days and as 
it returns home, another set fills the tents 
and so on until all are cared for. The 
boys are met at the depots by the circu- 
lation folks and accompanied to the camp 
and escorted to the trains as they leave. 

The boys are kept together by assist- 
ants and are taken to all of the exhibits 
and carnivals as well as the big capitol 
building and the newspaper plant. 

The literature sent to the boys is in- 
teresting. It portrays in pictures and 
descriptions the great tents and the col- 
ored cook and the many things they will 
enjoy. They are told just how they can 
get the subscriptions. 

Mr. Cordingly has met with great suc- 
cess in his special offers to carrier boys 
for increases. One of the successful 
stunts he pulled off around July 4 was 
offering a lot of fireworks for six new 
subscriptions and an increase of six in 
their order. 

Last year the Omaha News took its 
city carriers and out-of-town boys to 
the state fair at Lincoln and increased 
routes materially by the plan. 

Many newspapers carrying on special 
or annual subscription bargain periods use 
the fair crowds in putting over the open- 
ing or closing of the bargain period. 
Special two month or six week offers 
opening the period are launched leading 
up to the regular bargain offer. 

The Indianapolis News is carrying on 
a unique plan in entertaining readers at 
the fair. J. M. Schmid, circulation man- 
ager of the News, says: 

‘We always have a large tent so that 
people may stop and rest and listen to 
the Indianapolis News Newsboys’ Band. 
We play the first five days of the week 
to- unusually large crowds. People can 
bring their lunches and eat in our tent 
and we furnish barrels of ice water. 
Good drinking water is hard to get at 
places of that kind and they like to take 
advantage of our hospitality. It is a 
good advertisement and creates good 
will. Sometimes we give away some 
small advertising article on Children’s 
Day.” 

The Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times gave their out-of-town and. city 
agents and carriers a round-trip to the 
state fair at Oklahoma City recently. 


RADIO SPEED UP TO WIRES 


Sends 100 


New Automatic Device 


Words a Minute 


Vastly increased usefulness for radio 
for commercial purposes was seen by 
radio experts during the past week in 
the report that through the use of auto- 
matic sending and receiving machinery a 
message had been sent from a ship at sea 
at a rate of from 80 to 100 words a min- 
This rate is about four times as fast 
as the ordinary operator can send or 
receive, and twice as fast as the most 


ute. 


expert. 


Heretofore radio, because of its slow- 
ness, has not been able to compete suc- 
cessfully with messages sent over wires, 
but it was believed that the new inven- 
tion with its advantages of allowing more 
messages to be sent in a given time and 
of preventing listening in, because the 
speed is so great that the message can be 
taken only by an automatic machine, will 
greatly increase the value of wireless 
it a serious 


communication and make 
competitor of the telegraph. 


The first message at this speed was 
sent November 13, by E. J. Nally, presi- 


ern fields, to its list. 


| 
dent of the Radio Corporation vn 


ica, from the Majestic, upon whic) 
is returning from Europe. 
company’s 


: It was 
ceived by the statior 


Chatham, Mass. 


WEAA, the radio broadcasting t 
tion of the Dallas (Tex.) News| 
Dallas Journal is now operating is 
500-watt transmitting set, and is rej 
ing telegrams and letters daily i 
points all over the United States, ; 
ada, Mexico, Cuba and Central Amy 
expressing appreciation for the mi, 
and other programs broadcast by | 
station. i 

The. Wichita (Kan.) Beacon ha} 
organized its wireless station, W) 
and is again broadcasting news | 
weather reports. 


NEWS SERVICE NOTES 


f 
A. DARROCK, formerly of the 
¢ York office of the United Press\ 
sociations, in the course of the reo} 
ization of the Michigan service has > 
made Michigan manager, and Gilbe 
Overton, of the Chicago bureau staf} 
been transferred. to Lansing, Micl 
bureau manager. 


J. T. Miller, South American ma 
of the United Press Associations, \ 
sail for Buenos Aires December 7. 
returns after a leave, during whit 
visited the European bureaus of the | 
ice and spent some time in the Uf 
States. While in Washington he 1} 
conference with President Hardit| 
South American affairs. i} 


Dr. Edward J. Bing, Central | 
pean correspondent for the United 
Associations, arrived. in New Yorl 
cember 25, coming almost directly \ 
Constantinople, where 


he coverei| 
most recent shift in political affairs | 


Oscar A. Schlaijker, formerly af 
sociated Press operator at Omahi 
been awarded the first freshman sc | 
ship at Harvard. 


The Associated Press has open} 
office in the Salt Lake City Tell; 
Building. George A. Seipel is the » 
manager. | 

The Fayetteville (N. C.) Obsery| 
afternoon newspaper, has taken thi> 
urday night service of the Assc i 
Press for a Sunday morning editio” 
. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


4 Rote George B. David Company 
cial New York newspaper Tep 
tatives has added the Nyack (N 
Journal, in both the Eastern and 


\ 


! 
i 


: 
; 


Harry A. Patterson, for two * 
special representative in Chicago il 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, is now }} 
apolis representative for the papers) 


The Wilmington (Ohio) News) 
nal has withdrawn from the Ohio ? 
List, and will hereafter be represen/ 
A. E, Clayden, New York, and Jo 


Hunter, Chicago. ! 
Fi ; 


$50,000 Fire in News Buildi| 


The upper stories of the Spr! 
(Mass.) News building were de} 
to the extent of about $50,000 by § 
November 16. The News lost #} 
siderable amount of newsprint ai) 
Springfield Engraving Company, "| 
upon the fourth floor had nearly 
its equipment destroyed. a 


4 


Beacon to Install Oil Burne: 


The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle has} 
plans for installing oil burners « 
equip its power plant with 
horsepower engine for runni 
paper presses. ; an 
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The Per Capita Income of 


NEW ENGLAND 


exceeds that of the country as a 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 h | 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Ww O ec. 
lation lines lines 
**Attleboro Sun ............ (E) 4,805 0275 0175 
So ateatrs ater aaa AnD 
oston Globe .,...... r : E 
{Boston Globe \........... (S) 321,871 ‘ss ‘58 The per Capita income of the 
Boston Telegram ......., (E) 145,113 .20 20 
eae Oe eh Sass ie 36,423 20 -20 ° . ° 
"Fitchburg Sentinel CE) eiss |e states indicates somewhat their 
leeett pecs mr ala’atat e Sper vg 75 if 
**Haverki azetter cs... sat +216 d 04 5 2 
bad Bb tennis. etc. 2 (E) 16,132 06 04 mMmpared 7 ; 
a ute Belserans News.(E&S) 16,886 05 .05 CO parative pure ASING pow er 
jLowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader(M&E) 20,635 06 06 
**New Bedford Gaels cna ais nm ie 
CUNY ea wa aie s i 4 
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Indiana Is Among the Formost 
States of the Country, in 
Crops and Stock Raising 


Indiana’s first great wealth came from 
its farms and agriculture still plays an 
important part in its trade life. 


Indiana’s agricultural value is great, 
very great. Its crop value exceeds 


$497,000,000 


and her live stock value is 


261,264,188 


Land values in Indiana range from ten 
or fifteen dollars per acre to a hundred 
and twenty-five or more. 


This vast state is becoming more and 
more productive and more valuable. 
The density of population is increasing 
from year to year. 


Indiana’s buying power is growing 
rapidly. Intensified cultivation of this 
market will pay you handsomely. Your 
efforts should be concentrated in these 
daily newspapers. 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 


+Decatur Democrat ........---+++--- (E) 3,165 .025 
**Fvansville Courier .......-+--+-+e++> (M) 24,668 .06 
**Evansville Courier ........0++0++e0% (S) 22,571 .06 

+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 23,490 .07 

+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 26,080 -07 

+Fort Wayne News-Sentinel......+..- (E) 32,492 .08 

+Gary Evening Post and Tribune....... (E) 9,125 .05 

*Indianapolis News ....-..+++++eeee% (E) 115,634 -20 

+LaPorte Herald .........+--+2+++05 (E) 3,768 .025 

***South Bend News-Times..... OES ereee 20,371 .06 
***South Bend News-Times...........-- (S) 18,464 .06 
South Bend Tribune..........-++- (E&S) 16,027 -055 
**Terre Haute Tribune ...........- (E&S) 22,818 .06 
**Vincennes Commercial .....+...+ (M&S) 5,453 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
*A.B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A_B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Sept. 30. 
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ST. PAUL CLUB IS AN AD 
AGENCY FOR CITY 


Campaign to Advertise Minnesota City 
Provides Specially Organized Agency 
_—A. J. McFaul Director—All De- 


partments Organized 


The Town Crier’s Club, advertising 
club of St. Paul, Minn., has opened its 
season with renewed interest among its 
members and the 
community at 
large, by organ- 
izing itself into a 
dummy advertis- 
ing agency, with 
a single client, 
the City of St. 
Paul. A compre- 
hensive campaign 
of advertising for 
the city is to be 
planned and writ- 
ten, and later 
sold to the busi- 
ness men of the 
city. This is be- 
lieved to be a 
unique program, combining as it does an 
opportunity for studying all the various 
phases of advertising and at the same 
time accomplishing something of real 
worth to the community. The plan was 
originated by President Baldwin. 


Primarily the agency was founded to 
provide a correlated scheme of study 
for the club year, with a subject of in- 
terest to wholesaler and retailer, buyer 
and seller of advertising. But it is also 
hoped by the club officers that a product 
of real worth to the city may be evolved; 
a hope which should be realized, since 
practically all the representative adver- 
tising men of the city are included in the 
club membership. 

The director of the agency, the plan 
of which was organized by President 
Baldwin of the club, is A. J. McFaul, 
business manager and advertising direc- 
tor of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press. He has appointed expert adver- 
tising men to head Contact, Merchandis- 
ing and Survey, Art and Copy, Manu- 
facturing and Producing, Audit and Fi- 
nance Departments, and the entire club 
membership has been divided up into the 
various departments, each member being 
given some specific duty. 

Noon meetings are given over to con- 
ferences of the various departments, 
while the evening meetings are ‘‘confer- 
ences” of the entire agency, at which de- 
partment heads make their reports and 
recommendations, and are subjected to 
a rapid fire of questioning and discussion. 
The work of the early season is falling 
upon the Merchandising and Survey de- 
partment, in planning the market to be 
reached and the means to be used, and 
in assembling data for the copy depart- 
ment to use. 

Later the actual copy will be written, 
art work prepared and dummies laid out 
for the printer and engraver. The Fi- 
nance and Audit department will prepare 
estimates of the probable cost of each 
part of the campaign. 

Detail work is being done in the com- 
mittee sessions, so that the evening ses- 
sions are rapid fire affairs at which the 
weaknesses of carefully drawn plans may 
be remedied and helpful suggestions re- 
ed from the membership of the entire 
club. 

The field to be reached has been di- 
vided into five parts: The: citizens of 
St. Paul, to be acquainted with features 
of their city concerning which they are 
not familiar, or which they take for 
granted, without realizing their true 
value; merchants and individuals in the 
St. Paul trade territory, to be acquainted 
with St. Paul’s advantages as a trading 
center; manufacturers and merchants 
who might establish in the city; indi- 
viduals who might make St. Paul their 
home; and tourists and convention visi- 
tors, to be impressed with the attractions 
of the city so that they can spread them 
by word of mouth. 

In reaching after merchants and manu- 


Douctas S. BaLpwin 


facturers, not only will what St, », 
has, be listed, but what it has not} 
is, industries which are not properl;, 
resented in the city and which c) 
profitably operated there. 

When the campaign of advertisy 
completed, leading business men (| 
city will be invited to a general mt 
at which the scheme will be presen4 
its entirety, and the contact depa1} 
will be given an opportunity to “sel|: 
campaign to the men from whoi| 
financing must come. 

The scheme for combining an in} 
ing year of study with a project 0} 
value to the community was evoly, 
the new officers and governing boil 
the Town Criers’ Club. Officers || 
club are: President, Douglas K, 5 
win, assistant secretary of the Mins 
State Fair; vice-president, J. H, 3 
advertising manager of the Golden 
Department Store; secretary Hal ) 
forth, of Gordon & Ferguson; and ¢ 
urer, E. O. Norquist, advertising | 
ger of the American National Ban| 


NEWS THE THING, SAYS Pi 


Head of I. N. S. Speaks to Leag} 
Ad Women 


“News is what the rank and {| 
Americans thirst for—information { 
which they may intelligently act, an} 
is the function of the copy writer, wi|! 
his product be commercial or edit; 
said Marlen E. Pew, editor and mij 
of the International News Service, |}: 
ing at the dinner of the New York1 
of Advertising Women, held Novi 
21 at the Advertising Club. In the |i 
of his speech Mr. Pew stated that} 
are two curses in the writing prot} 
which he defined as the “bright ide\: 
“fine writing.” 

“The bright idea gentleman I obj{ 
because he proposes to substitut| 
genuine common sense trick wii 
usually a cheap expedient which ff 
the ego of the writer, but breaks th x 
fidence of the reader and reacts ai 
the object sought by the advertisemt 
news item. The advertising gray/ 
bears more tombstones with epitaj} 
bright idea gentlemen than perhay i 
other source of advertising casualt| 

“So-called fine writing is objecti2 
for many reasons. It presupposes} 
general learning. The mean intel 
development in this country is tha ) 
13-year-old child and advertising o1€ 
written in stilted English, pompot ? 
high-sounding, Latinized and ear | 
with subtleties is not only futile 
bad taste. ae | 

“The best news form is a plain} 
ment of fact told in wholesome, § 
clean, direct and spirited English. | 
writing calls for clear thinking. // 
tising failures are often caused 
of knowledge on the part of the } 
concerning the subject of his writin} ). 
advertising writer should know @'' 
facts concerning the subject discuss 
he cannot intelligently inform his } 
ers. You must draw a clear pict 
your thoughts in words. Write bf 
Remember that our 82 million 1 


Americans, of 10 years of age or 
are busy people rushing on. They |! 
want to be annoyed by any super\ 
words either in advertising or News| 
want you to deliver the fact into 
minds as quickly as possible. 
for simplicity and brevity.” —_ 
The other speakers at the dinner 
Edwin Bird Wilson, president of - 
Bird Wilson, Inc., Miss Estelle Pelt 
and Thomson Willing, president 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 


Asks for $3,045 Judgment) 


Notion of motion for judgmet 
been filed in the United States d¥ 
court at Richmond, Va., by the Bre? 
Publications, Inc, New York, @ 
Keeve C. Steiner, former Buffalo€ 
dealer, for the sum of $3; a 
amount is alleged to be due for } 
zines furnished the defendant, / 
Steiner is now a resident of Virgil 


IEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CLUBS 


PUBLISHING 


RESIDENT HARDING has been 
elected a member of the American 
iety of Newspaper Editors and has 
fied Casper S. Yost,, president of the 
ety, of his acceptance. 


he Boston Post Editorial Association 
ted the following officers at its annual 
ting November 16: President, Her- 
L. Baldwin; vice-president, Roy At- 
on; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ruth 
3odwell. 


ne New York Newspaper Women’s 
) had the first dinner of the season 
he Hotel Vanderbilt, November 26. 
rude Atherton, Mrs. Price Post and 
e Duer Miller were the guests of 
If, 


1@ Virginia Press Association will 
its midwinter meeting at Lynchburg, 
ary 22 and 23. Emphasis will be 
1 to the subject of circulation at this 
ing. 

le Texas Daily Press League Ad- 
sing Bureau was organized at 
is, November 22, by publishers and 
sentatives of small Texas daily 
papers. The bureau has ten dailies 
arter members. 


€ press representatives of the vari- 
heatrical organizations in New York 
at Keens’ chop house, December 1! 
formed a permanent organization. 
s Hawk, formerly on the New 
World and now with Sam H. 
is offices, has been elected chairman 
permanent officers are selected. 


= Milwaukee Press Club, by special 
f Congress, has been presented with 
)0-pound bronze bell from the U. S. 
er Milwaukee, wrecked off Eureka, 
January 13, 1917. A_ special 
atory ceremony will be held by the 
December 13. 


: National Miller, Chicago, has been 
1 to membership in the Associated 
ess Papers, Inc. 


Toro, publication of the Seattle 
Club, is out. Kenneth Gilbert is 
dor or managing editor. Rox 
Ids is Matador, and Thomas Thurl- 
tuart Morris and Paul Fung are 
rs. 


Long Island Press Association, 
ing its next meeting at the State 
te of Agriculture at Farmingdale 
cember 11, will inspect the new 
of the Farmingdale Post. This 
has installed in its new building 
t press, Intertype machines and job 
g equipment. 


Oregon Agricultural College chap- 
gma Delta Chi, journalism frater- 
ecently initiated Donald Sterling, 
ng editor, the Portland (Ore.) 
1; Ralph Cronise, editor, the Al- 
Ore.) Democrat; Hal Hoss, editor 
anager, the Oregon City Enter- 
and W. F. G. Thacher, instructor 
ertising, School of Journalism, 
sity of Oregon. J. E. and L. R. 
t, president and vice-president, re- 
‘ly, of the Portland (Ore.) Eve- 
elegram; William Warren, assist- 
editor; Ben Hur Lampman, fea- 
iter, the Portland Oregonian, were 
members of the chapter. 


ADVERTISING 
Omaha Ad-Sell League is taking 
te of its members with a view to 
ing weekly meetings of four sec- 
take up selling, advertising, pub- 
Wied and direct mail work re- 
y. 


Jhio-Pennsylvania Industrial Ad- 
’ Association, with a membership 
(0 35, was organized at a meeting 
the Warner Hotel, Warren, Ohio, 
er 2. The following officers were 

. C. Bowman, advertising man- 
ackard Electric ‘Company, War- 
sident; A. F. N. Thomas, adver- 
lanager, Mathews Gravity Car- 
mpany, Ellwood City, Pa., vice- 
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president; E. R. Barkley, advertising 
manager, The Borden ‘Company, War- 
ren, secretary, and R. S. Gildart, adver- 
tising manager, General Fire Proofing 
Company, Youngstown, treasurer, 


The Seventh District Conference of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, including 24 advertising clubs in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas, will be held in St. Louis February 
7 and 8. 

The Corsicana (Tex.) Advertising 
Club recently elected L. T. Dernier presi- 
dent to fill the unexpired term of Mit 
Sowell, resigned. 


The Advertising Golf Association has 
been organized by members of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis, with Collins 
Thompson as president; Michael Levy, 
vice-president ; Felix W. Coste, secretary, 
and P, W. Fahrendorf, treasurer, Start- 
ing in May, 1923, the association plans a 
schedule of five tournaments, each at a 
different club. 


The Canadian Association of Advertis- 
nig Agencies has selected George A. Mar- 
tin, recently editor of the Oshawa (Ont.) 
Reformer, as permanent secretary. He 
has had ten years’ editorial experience on 
various Canadian daily newspapers, in- 
cluding the Kitchener Herald, the Strat- 
ford Herald, the Buffalo Courier, the 
Toronto Telegram, the Toronto Globe 
and Oshawa Reformer. 


Constitution and by-laws of the new 
Detroit Advertising and Sales Associa- 
tion were adopted at a meeting on No- 
vember 13, and a final organization meet- 
ing was held November 20. Frederick 
Dickinson, advertising manager of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation, is chair- 
man of the organization. 


The Norfolk (Neb.) Advertising Club 
was formally organized recently. The 
officers are president, Franklin Rosen- 
baum, vice-president Henry Splicer; and 
secretary-treasurer, Rome Benedict, of the 
Norfolk News. 


VOTE FOR CODE OF ETHICS 


California Press Associations Hold An- 
nual Meeting in San Francisco 
(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 26.—The 
California Press Association at its meet- 
ing held here November 24 and 25 with 
200 delegates present approved the adop- 
tion of a code of ethics for the news- 
papers of California and appointed a 
special committee of five members who 
will draft the code during the year and 
present it at the next annual convention. 
The meeting also voted to go on record 
as against any modification of the present 
advertising agency system. The resolu- 
tion stated that the advertising agency 
system “as it is operating today, is to the 
best interest of the advertiser, the pub- 
lisher, the agency, and the general pub- 
lic.” 

The convention accomplished the work 
laid out for it in the first day and left 
Saturday free. Saturday morning the 
delegates were taken motoring around 
San Mateo County. In the afternoon 
they attended the Stanford-California 
football game at Palo Alto and in the 
evening they were the guests of the San 
Francisco Press Club. 

Governor-elect Friend W. Richardson 
presided at the meeting on Friday. Dur- 
ing the session J. Emmett Olmstead, 
editor, the Petaluma Argus; discussing 
the Editorial Policy declared “that a 
newspaper, however large or _ small, 
should never go to press without at least 
one full column of editorial matter.” 


Weekly Has $50,000 Fire 


The Bradford (Vt.) United Opinion, a 
weekly paper owned and edited by H. E. 
Parker, had its plant completely de- 
stroyed by fire November 18. The loss 
amounted to about $50,000 partly covered 
by insurance, 


New Montreal Corporation 
The Listening Post Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., was incorporated in Montreal 
recently with a capital stock of $20,000. 


There Is No Point in Iowa 
That Is More Than Twelve 


Miles From a Railroad 


In Iowa it is no problem to adver- 
tise to the rural communities, all of 
whom have money to spend. 


Distribution is provided both for 
daily newspapers and commodities 
by more than 104,000 miles of pub- 
lic highways and 10,493 miles of 
steam and electric railroads. 


The whole country side is assured 
daily newspapers and commodities. 
Advertise your goods in the daily 
newspapers so that the readers can 
order by name your merchandise. 


The accompanying list of Iowa 
daily newspapers will properly in- 
troduce your goods to the rural 
communities as well as to the towns 
and cities—the buying habits of 
these people are formed largely 
through their daily papers. 


Circu- Rate for 


lation 5,008 lines 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,387 -035 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (S) 13,163 .035 
+Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 21,131 .06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... (E&S) 15,521 .05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader.. ...(E) 14,361 -06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,401 .06 
{Davenport Times ................. (E) 23,896 07 
**Des Moines Capital............... (E) 60,696 14 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital.......... (S) 28,858 14 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ...........- (E) 6,320 .035 
¥Mason City Globe Gazette........... (E) 11,096 -035 
**Muscatine Journal ...............>5 (E) 7,863 .035 
*Ottumwa Courier ..........0..-2-.+(E) 13,186 05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 15,080 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A.B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TURKEY 


Whee this issue Epitor & PUBLISHER im a 
special supplement presents the suppressed 
King-Crane Report on the Near East purely 

as a service to American editors and writers. 

At this time, when every channel of information 
is being flooded with propaganda and fact perver- 
sion and suppression is the common practice among 
all those selfish interests that are struggling for 
supremacy in order that they may further enrich 
themselves at the expense of the beggared peoples of 
the Near East, it is the purpose of EprTor & Pus- 
LISHER in presenting this document to give American 
editors and writers the only exhaustive study ever 
made of the Near East by official American. investi- 
gators for Americans in the interest of justice to all. 

Study of this report furnishes a background against 
which present claims and aggressions can the better 
be measured for their true worth by men and women 
who are called) upon to guide American public 
opinion in the making. The American people have 
no selfish desires’ in any part of the Near East. They, 
however, have a great humanitarian interest and that 
must not be warped to aid others whose motives are 
carefully hidden under the blanket of time. 

Dr. William T. Ellis has spent much time in the 
Near East, and an article by him on the King-Crane 
Commission at work with notes that bring many 
phases of their report up to date, accompanies the 
article. We believe it» will make it of greater value 
in the face of present events. 

It is useless to delve into what-might-have-been. 
That is past, but if the future actions of this Govern- 
ment are to be based on justice to all, we must be 
guided from the past that had its beginning in 1919, 
when the hopes of victims of selfish nationalism had 
reached the greatest heights. 

It cannot be out of place, however, for us to draw 
attention to the sorrow and suffering that was brought 
to millions of people because this document was 
suppressed by the same agencies of diplomacy and 
the same tactics that came so close to wrecking 
civilization in- 1914. 

"No sounder argument has ever been made for open 
diplomacy than: the suppressed King-Crane Report 
when judged in the light of present-day developments 
in the Near East. 

Statesmen and politicians of a certain school may 
have forgotten or cast aside the promises under 
which five years of sacrifice were made on the battle- 
fields of Europe, but the men who fought those battles 
haye not forgotten, of which we have testimony in 
the resolutions adopted by the Inter Allied Veterans’ 
Association at their recent convention in New Orleans. 

As an aid in the fulfilment of promises made and 
in the interest of truth in dealing with propaganda 
and lies, Eptror & PUBLISHER 1s proud of its oppor- 
tunity to present to American editors and writers a 
suppressed official report on the Near -East by 
Americans for Americans. 


A FINISH FIGHT NEEDED 


T is to be hoped that it is not the intention of the 
| State of Kansas to let its prosecution of William 
Allen White for violation of the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court Law drift into oblivion. It must be 
confessed that is the usual manner of dealing with 
cases in which the right of free speech is involved. 
Free speech actions are usually taken in time of 
great stress against personal rights in the interest 
of property rights. After the seeming crisis has 
passed when free speech is no longer of deep concern 
to anybody, it is the regular policy of officials to 
dispose of such actions by forgetting all about them. 
Interference with the rights of free speech seldom, 
if ever, has stood the test in the higher courts. No 
better example could be found than the action of 
the United States Supreme Court this week. in grant- 
ing a writ of error in the case of Benjamin Gitlow, 
convicted of criminal anarchy three years ago and 
sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary. This 
opens the way for argument on the constitutionality 
of criminal anarchy statutes of thirty states that 
directly involve the right of free speech. 

It is to be hoped that Governor Allen and all other 
newspaper men in Kansas will join with William 
Allen White in demanding that his case be brought 
to trial immediately. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W, MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 
HERE is none good but one, that is, God: 
but if thow wilt enter. into life, keep the 
commandments—(Mat. «ix:17). But what 
think ye? A certain man had two sons; and 


he came to the first, and said, Son, go work 
today in my vineyard. He answered and said, 
I will not: but afterward he repented, and went. 


And he came to the second, and said hkewise, 
And he answered and said, I go sir; and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of 
his father? They say unto Him, the first. 
Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
That the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you—(Mat. **i:28-31). 
If I do not the works of My Father, believe 
Me not. But if I do, though ye believe not 
Me, believe the works: that ye may know, and 
believe, that the Father is in Me, and I in Him 
(St. John #:37, 38). 


THE A. N. A. AND THE PRESS 


YHE Association of National Advertisers is the 
latest organization in the field served by Epiror 
& PuBLisHER to see the wisdom of meeting in 
annual convention with doors open and reporters 
present. Until its sessions at Atlantic City last week 
this body held that its annual deliberations were 
sacrosanct, that reporting of discussions would be 
fatal to accomplishment of the association’s aims, 
since with reporters present, members could not feel 
free to discuss their organization’s affairs with the 
frankness that was necessary to the transaction of 
business. Nevertheless the meetings were always 
reported and with a surprising degree of accuracy. 

No restrictions were placed upon the accredited 
reporters of the trade press who sat in the meeting 
hall last week. Not only was the utmost freedom of 
reporting permitted, but members placed themselves 
at the disposal of the correspondents to clarify any 
point that had not been fully brought out in the talks 
from the floor. There was no attempt at censorship, 
but the reporters are certain now that they are telling 
their readers exactly what transpired and not a 
second or third-hand opinion. The  association’s 
officers need no longer be concerned whether informa- 
tion that was held confidential had somehow “leaked” 
to the press outside the door. The results of the 
trial have been all that Epiror & PUBLISHER has 
often said they would be. 

With the representatives of the country’s greatest 
advertisers lined up for open covenants in their own 
affairs, there are few mewspaper or advertising 
organizations which adhere to the whispering methods 
that came into vogue when the trade press was not 
a body to be trusted to treat important news strictly 
on a news basis. With one exception, the great 
sectional publishers’ associations admit without re- 
striction to their regular meetings the trade press 
representatives. The only three outstanding national 
‘organizations which now do their business behind 
guarded doors are the Associated Press, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the American 
Association of Adwertising Agencies. 

Their conventions are, of course, reported fully— 
sometimes more fully than they would be were re- 
porters present and able to judge all events at their 
true value. But the method. of reporting meetings 
by handouts and piecemeal corridor confidences from 
friends among the: membership does not lend itself 
to accuracy or satisfaction either to the reporter or 
the source of the news. It is an anachronism of 
journalism and it is especially out of place in organi- 
zations of those who live by the written word. 
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“DAY-TO-DAYNESS” 


HAT will the critics demand of the nj 
papers next! - They have been denounce 

liars, as corrupt tools of “the interests) 
bootlickers of their advertising patrons, as mor| 
of inaccuracy. They have been condemned for | 
ing too much news, then, by the same critics, fo 
printing enough. And now comes Dr, Nic | 
Murray Butler in his report to the trustee! 
Coiumbia University, finding fault with the 1) 
papers because they deal with life in “day 10 } 
fashion, | 
President Butler holds it against the press thi) 
is the enemy of constant and continuing intere| 
any subject,” and that “it elevates superficiali) 
the plane of an occupation.” They are neat phi; 
Their general application to the newspapers | 
least doubtful. They are evidence that Dr. f! 
shares with many others a gross misconcepti( 
the scope and possibilities of the daily newspap. 
our present civilization. 
The president of Columbia University may, tl; 
we doubt it, live a life in which “day-to-day, 
plays no part, a life in which every episode’: 
and ramifications is seen as soon as its begin)) 
Possibly he sees world and local affairs a$ a} 
with no eye for the details that arise from d| 
day and which are present, though not dist) 
seen, when the complete picture is unfolded. ) 
may have that vision and he may apply it to ai 
words and acts, but if he has, he is indeed a} 
human being. Newspapers cannot be edited wit! 
idea that they will be read only by Nicholas Mi 
Butler and his omni-competent fellows. Every | 
type and class of readers must be considered, - | 
There wouldn’t be any newspapers, nor any| 
for newspapers if life could be seen that way t} 
The Columbia University Quarterly would b! 
premier publication of the world, seeing it st | 
and seeing it whole. But, unfortunately foi! 
Butler’s argument, life is lived day to day. | 
doesn’t know tonight what tomorrow holds for! 
his family or his country. We take our exi} 
and its news as we find it and we can't do an 
else. | 
If our newspapers give us a fairly complet; 
accurate report of what is going on from day t| 
they are doing more than many critics withi 
without the editorial circle believe they are | 
are doing their best under present conditions, } 
are quite different from those which existed | 
Dr. Butler’s professor advised his students to } 
no time on books less than a century old. | 
papers in a day’s time give news of developme} 
civilization today that surpass the entire progr} 
the last 5,000 years. They strive at all times, tt} 
agencies on which millions of dollars have) 
expended, to link new events and incidents with 
which happened vesterday or 10 years agi 
editors are finite and fallible and may not | 
reach the goal they set. | 
But, with few exceptions, they try to preseni| 
which unfolds from day to day, keyed with wh| 
gone before and probable developments in the! 
understandable way. - | 
Some, it is true, have brought superficiality | 
plane of an occupation, but they are in the m) 
in numbers. It is surprising that Dr. . 4 
familiar with their deeds and so ignorant of} 
the press that really speaks for the country is ) 
and doing. Perhaps that explains why he is | 
to secure a constant and continuing interest | 
serious subject of himself oftener than once i] 
years and then only until the Republican Ni 
Convention has cast its first ballot for Presi 
candidates. | 


| 


GAMUEL McCREA CAVERT, writing | 
Christian Century for November 23, plat 
finger on the causes of failure in church adve 
when he points out that “such meager efforts | 
churches have made to secure a hearing in th} 
press have been too selfish—too centered — 
filling their pews or advertising conventional ‘s¢) 
and. ‘activities,’ too little devoted to the 4 

y 


terpreting to the outside public that Christian? | 
means as a way of life in the modern world. 


@ 
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PERSONALS 


ier. JOSEPH MEDILL PAT- 

TERSON, co-owner and co-edi- 
of the Chicago Tribune, and John T. 
Cutcheon, the cartoonist, are hunting 
ose in New Brunswick. When they 
sed through Montreal J. Murray Gib- 
, of the Canadian. Pacific Railway, 
ea luncheon in their honor. 


yr. W. P. Baker, editor of ithe Syra- 
e (N. Y.) Post Standard, who under- 
it an operation about a month ago, 
fully recovered and came back to his 
k last week. 
wegorio Perfecto, formerly editor La 
cion, Manila, P. I., has -een unani- 
usly acquitted of the charge of defam- 
members: of the Philippine Senate by 
Supreme Court of the Philippines 
ently. | 

\. M. Belding, for the past 15 years 
or of the St. John (N. B.) Evening 
nes who underwent an operation in 
ston recently, has recovered and is 
k at-his desk. 


1, R. Swartz, president of the Inter- 
e Corporation, last week entertained 
of the company’s department heads 
dinner at the Union League Club, 
w York. Mr. Swartz and Mr. Good- 
y, chief factory inspector, spoke on 
ir recent trip to Europe. 


todney R. Iredell has retired as 
or of the Allentown (Pa.) Chronicle 
News after 20 years of continuous 
fice. Prior to 1919 he was business 
lager for several years. 


. E. Lesher, editor of the Coal Age, 
been asked to organize the investiga- 
division of the Federal Coal Com- 
sion. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HN E. ROBINSON, one of the oldest 
members of the New York Times 
f was taken suddenly ill at his desk 
vember 27 and his condition is very 
ical, Mr. Robinson’s nearest relative 
4 sister but none of his colleagues 
e been able to ascertain her address. 
: Times is anxious to inform her of 
brother’s illness. 


li Simons, formerly a copy reader on 
Chicago Evening Post, has been made 

editor of the Chicago Journal of 
amerce. 


obb Stanton, formerly of the Chicago 
ly News sports department, has re- 
ed to go with a Chicago electric sup- 
company. 

arry Dailey, formerly a member of the 
cago Tribune sports department, has 
isferred to the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
ner, 


Irs. Haze MacArtuur, aged 32, 
> of Telfer MacArthur, publisher of 
Park (Ill.) Oak Leaves, died re- 
ly. 

en Gunther of the art department of 
New York Sunday American, who 
been temporarily in charge of the 
department of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
‘stam and Sunday American, has 
vered from two weeks’ illness and 
med work last Monday. 


ilford West, of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
mercial, has joined the staff of the 
acuse (N. Y.) Evening Telegram 
ght city editor. 

its. Ramona Herdman Culiney, for- 
ly of the Rochester (N. Y.) Post- 
Tess, is now in charge of the society 
2 of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 
Ibert W. Cullis, assistant city editor 
the Boston Post, is now secretary 


Richard Grozier, the associated pub- 
ae 


alen L. Stone, for many years a 
ner in the firm of Hayden, Stone 
0., Boston, and at one time financial 
or of a Boston daily, has retired 
¥ business to devote his time to 
el. 

iss. Frances C. Boardman, former 
natic editor of the St. Paul Daily 
is, has started a concert bureau, the 
n City Publicity Bureau. 


John’ Spencer Merrill, city editor of 
the Great Bend (Kan.) Tribune, for 
several years, has resigned to go tw 
Chicago to study. 


Ora Williams, an Iowa newspaperman 
and for several years state document 
editor, has been made division chief of 
the internal revenue service for the divi- 
sion of which Des Moines is . head- 
quarters. 


Rhys G. Thackwell, former foreign 
corespondent and local man for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has been elected. vice- 
president of. the Evanston (Ill.) Theatre. 


Miss Nellie Leach, of the Melbourne 
(Australia) -Herald and Brisbane Mail, 
arrived recently in San Francisco on a 
six-month assignment for these papers to 
find out what women in other lands are 
doing. She will travel through the 
United States and Europe. 


H. G. Copeland, for the past three 
years in magazine work in Cleveland, is 
now managing editor of the Marion 
(Ind.) Chronicle. 


Walter T. Brown, for the past two 
years news editor of the Denison (Tex.) 
Daily Herald, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 


A. De Bernardi, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed city editor of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, succeeding L. F. Kimmel, re- 
signed. 

Maurice F. Benfer, city editor of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Governor Henry J. 
Allen. J. D. Dickerson is acting city 
editor. 

O. D. Burge has joined the reportorial 
staff of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 


Jim Cummins is a new member of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle’s reportorial statt. 


Harry Van Ness has returned to the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle staff, after sev- 
eral years in the oil promotion business. 


Kirk Smith, formerly on the New 
York Sun, has started the Ocean Beach 
(Cal.) Beach News, a four-page weekly. 

Edward J. McSoley, formerly a re- 
porter on the Providence Journal and 
Providence News, is now press agent for 
the E. F. Albee amusement interests in 
Rhode Island. 


Miss Jehanne Bietry, managing editor, 
the Bulletin Finances et Economique of 
Indo-China, arrived in San Francisco re- 
cently and will deliver three lectures on 
Indo-China. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


HARLES W. PHELAN, formerly of 

the Boston Herald and Traveler, is 

now manager of the exploitation depart- 
ment of the Boston Telegram. 

W. S. Block, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cuvellier publications, 
Minneapolis, is now the advertising man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Daily News. 


Malcolm McLeod, formerly with the 
Aberdeen (S..D.).is now on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Minneapolis News. 


Julian Zack has been transferred from 
the advertising staff of the St. Paul 
Daily News to the same department of 
the Minneapolis Daily News. 


Donald Potter has been transferred 
from the auditing department of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon to the display- 
ing advertising staff. 

H. D. Armstrong, who has been han- 
dling automobile advertising, as well as 
the food page for the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch for the last six years, 
will join the advertising staff of the 
Richmond News-Leader about January 1. 

Miss Louise M. Whitehouse, for the 
past five years assistant to Arnold San- 
chez, former credit manager and now 
office manager of the paper, has been 
made head of the credit, collections and 
adjusting departments. 

Harry Hollenbeck, formerly with the 
Hugh McVey Advertising Agency, is now 
on the display advertising staff of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

J. A. Chenowith, at one time of the 
Southwestern Farmer advertising staff, 
is now on the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle ad- 
vertising staff. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


W L..,.GOLDEN, the newly elected 

* president of the Texas Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association, has been 
engaged in the news- 
paper business for 15 
years, starting as a 
carrier on the Gal- 
veston Tribune: He 
is now. circulation 
manager of that pa- 
per. Mr. Golden has 
been an active mem- 
ber in the . Texas 
Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association 
for a good many 
years and due to the 
fact that the regu- 
larly elected presi- 
dent of the Associa- 
tion retired from 
newspaper business, it was the duty of 
the directors to appoint someone to act in 
his place. Mr. Golden was appointed and 
filled the place so admirably, that he was 
elected president of the Asscciation at 
the last meeting. 


W.. WL, 


GOLDEN 


Miss Ethel Yetter is now of the dis- 
play staff of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 

G. G. Klose of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon advertising department resigned 
December 1 and left for Shreveport, La. 

C. E. Whitney of the circulation de- 
partment of the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon 
was operated on last week. 

George M. Cootes, for the past year 
merchandise service and classified mana- 
ger of the Kingston (Ont.) British Whig, 
will leave the paper shortly to-go to the 
advertising staff of the Windsor (Ont.) 
Border Cities Star. 

Lynn M.-Reed, office boy on the Port- 
land Oregonian, has received an appoint- 
ment to the United States Military Acad- 
emy from Representative C. N. McAr- 
thur, 

James H. Terry, formerly an account- 
ant with the Union Oil Company, New 
York, is now chief accountant on the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) News and Sunday 
Telegram. 


MARRIED 


A®&t STEELE, publisher of the Clat- 
skanie (Ore.) Chief, and Miss Mal- 
vina Lewis were married November 11. 
Louis F. Barry, police local man on 
the Providence Tribune, and Miss Mary 
V. Murphy were married November 16. 
Paul R. Freyer, assistant sports 
editor on the New York Evening 
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World, and Miss Mabel I. Seymour were 
married November 26, 


James J. Murphy of the sports staff of 
the Brooklyn Eagle and Miss Mary A. 
Kenney were married November 30. 

Ernest Mehl, sports-writer for the 
Kansas City Star, and Miss Nancy Cary 
were married recently, 

Miss Olive C. Raymond, of the busi- 
ness office of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union, and Ben B. Weimer, attached to 
the U. S. S. Arizona, were married No- 
wember 7. 

‘Howard; Tucker; formerly an Okla- 
homa City newspaper man, and Miss Mell 
ee Smallwood were married November 

, 

Ivan L. Gaddis,. sports editor of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Daily News, and Miss 
Etta Jane Bukacek were married No- 
vember 18. 

Miss Florence Whittier; graduate of 
the School of. Journalism, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and city’ editor of ‘the 
Mexico Intelligencer, and: William ‘Tis- 
dell, a senior in the journalism school, 
were married November 20. 

Frederick S. Reynolds, a member of 
the advertising staff of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, and Miss Pauline M. 
Vachon were married November 26. 

Miss Eva Gold, of the business office 
staff of the New York Times, and Harry 
L. Blaustein, of Brooklyn, were married 
November 28. 


Leo A. Marsh, drama editor of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, and Miss 
Helen S. Rockwell, a writer, were 
married November 28. 


WITH THE AD AGENCIES 


ENKINS, FARSON & WALBERG, 

INC., is the present name of the Chi- 
cago advertising agency formerly known 
as Jenkins, Black & Killian. 

McGinnes, Love & Normett. have 
opened an advertising agency in Evans- 
ville, Ind., and will specialize in national 
newspaper advertising. 

Henry Kiefer has resigned as art 
director of Donovan-Armstrong, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, and sailed 
during the past week for Paris where 
he plans to stay for an indefinite time. 

Harvey G. Smith, formerly with Dale 
& Marx, has joined the art staff of James 
F, Newcomb & Co., New York. 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
C. PROBERT, Washington Bu- 
* reau, the Associated Press, 
R. W. Simpson, Washington Bureau, 
the Associated Press, 
A. R. Malton, Toronto Globe. 


their contracts for the Haskin Service: 


The Binghamton Morning Sun. 
The Johnstown Ledger. 

The Steubenville Herald-Star. 

The Uniontown Herald and Genius. 


The Zanesville Times Recorder. 


The following papers have renewed 
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REPORTER FOR MEDICINE NEEDED, BUT 
SCIENCE FIELD IS MUCH WIDER 


Discoveries in Lines Apparently Remote from Physician’s Work 
May Change Medical Practice and Methods of Human 
Existence if Rightly Made Known 


By WATSON DAVIS 


News Editor Science Service, Washington 


BVERY newspaper of any size has 
its sporting editor, its dramatic 
critic, its financial editor, its ‘police re- 
porter, its court reporter and its editorial 
writer. Usually it also has in its staff 
men trained in politics and economics, 
and occasionally other specialists in news 
and criticism are on the payroll. 

But expert handling of science is too 
often left to a scientifically untrained re- 
porter or a feature writer who plays the 
latest vagary of organized knowledge for 
what it is worth, and often more. 

I suggest that the question, “Why not 
a critic on medicine?,” asked by Palmer 
Smith in the Oct. 7 issue of Epiror & 
PuBLISHER, be changed to “Why not an 
intelligent and careful handling of all 
science news by scientifically trained re- 
porters who can write ordinary English?” 

Health is a vitally important subject 
and the science of medicine is accom- 
plishing advances month by month. As 
Mr. Smith says in his article, medical 
news is probably the most difficult sort 
to handle. This is so because it is science 
that must be dispensed directly and prac- 
tically to the public, and there are so 
many advocates of “pseudo-medicine’ 
who abuse the bodies and the pocket- 
books of the public to their own advan- 
tage. 

But proper reporting of advances that 
affect the public is broader than medi- 
cine alone. A chemical advance today 
may result in a new medical treatment 
tomorrow; a_ bacteriological discovery 
may mean the saving of acres of crops, 
as well as thousands of human lives. 
sanitary engineer draining a ditch may 
stifle more malaria than a ton of quinine. 
There is evidence that the stars affect 
our climate, and we all know that the 
weather influences our mental and physi- 
cal health. 

And science that does not get trans- 
lated directly into medical and public 
health measures is vitally necessary to 
our present-day civilization. Is it not 
important that we study the way in 
which the leaf turns the light of the sun 
into usable energy? Years of scientific 
research will pay for themselves many 
times if they only suggest a means to 
lessen the work of some important in- 
dustrial step. 

The progress of science in all its 
phases is news and it will be recognized 
as such if it is reported intelligently. 
Successful science reporting must com- 
bine the scientific and the journalistic 
points of view. The science reporter 
must know science, not as an expert, but 
as the head of a great corporation knows 
his business. He must know enough sci- 
ence to be able to judge the importance 
and plausibility of a story; he must know 
where he can obtain expert information 
and advice. ‘The science reporter must 
be well equipped literarily since interpre- 
tation and explaining of science is a dif- 
ficult task that requires all the art of 
writing and expression. The man _ to 
handle science must be a new breed, a 
cross between researcher and reporter. 

The trained newspaper man seldom. has 
the proper background or appreciation of 
science to handle science news; the sci- 
entific specialist, in addition to being too 
engrossed in his own technical work and 
often too poorly equipped in a broad out- 
look, usually lacks the ability of writing 
clear and simple English. 

Two factors have hampered the intel- 
ligent reporting of science in the past. 
The newspapers have been too susceptible 
to fake science and have not provided 
trained men to get the real news and 
properly report it. Scientists, motivated 
in part by ill-handling of their work by 
the newspapers, have been reluctant to 
co-operate in the popular presentation of 
their work. Both of these obstacles still 
exist, but in many cases on both scien- 


tific and journalistic sides they are being 
gradually cleared away. 

Certainly there should be experts of 
the science page who will tell us about 
the fly swat of Howard, the light of 
Michelson, the life of Loeb, and the vi- 
brations of Langmuir. Science is just 
as important as amusement and art and 
quite as interesting if equally well writ- 
ten. We should have critics as well as 
writers of science. 

Science is not so narrowly national as 
sports, music, drama, or even finance. It 
is international. The new extract for 
the cure of diabetes developed in To- 
ronto makes nearly as good a story in 
London as in Buffalo. Science can often 
be handled by a national service better 
than by the local desk. 


Within the last two years a press as- 
sociation operating exclusively in the 
field of science has been established in 
response to the need that Mr. Smith ex- 
pressed in his article. Science. Service, 
with headquarters in Washington, is 
covering the field of science in its daily 
science news bulletin for forty daily 
newspapers in this country and Canada. 
Operating on a commercial basis, but as 
a non-profitmaking corporation with the 
co-operation of the three most important 
scientific bodies in this country, Science 
Service aims to report day by day sci- 
ence news accurately and interestingly. 
This organization may be a reliable news 
source for the newspaper that cannot af- 
ford a special science editor or it will 
supplement science news gathered locally. 

The need of competent reporters and 
interpreters of science news is a serious 
one. The ordinary process of journalis- 
tic evolution and the usual training cen- 
ters of science will produce them only 
exceptionally. This is a problem that is 
worthy of joint consideration by schools 
of journalism, science, medicine and en- 
gineering. 


Death of John G. Holme 


John G. Holme, former city editor of 
the New York Evening Post and con- 
nected at various times with the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, the New York Tribune and 
newspapers in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
died November 30 at Flushing, N. Y. 
He founded the Swedish-American News 
Bureau and at the time of his death was 
assistant manager of the Better Business 
League. Mr. Holme was 43 years old. 


Murdock Heads “F. T. C.” 


Victor Murdock, one of the owners of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle, be- 
came chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, December 1, succeeding N. 
B. Gaskill of New Jersey. Mr. Mur- 
dock has been vice-chairman for the past 
year. 


Kennebec Journal Sold 


Charles F. Flynt, general manager- of 
the Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal, 
and his three sons announced on Novem- 


ber 29 that they had purchased the con- . 


trolling stock of the paper. 


I. T. U. Enters Politics 


Repeal of the anti-strike and guaran- 
teed earnings features of the Esch-Cum- 
mings act will be urged as a progressive 
aim by the International Typographical 
Union of North America at the confer- 
ence in Washington today, called by Sen- 
ator La Follette and Representative 
Dickinson. Participation in a political 
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movement marks a departure from a 
long standing policy of the Typographi- 
cal Union, Class privileges will not be 
sought by the Typographical Union, ac- 
cording to its officers, the sole aim being 
to protect the natural rights of organized 
labor. “Records of candidates and par- 
ties will be submitted to members of the 
union, but no attempt will be made to 
deliver the union’s votes. The allied 
printing trades have in the past avoided 
participating in politics scrupulously, but 
it is felt that the time has arrived when 
protective steps must be taken,’ said 
Vice-president C. P. Howard on No- 
vember 30. 


CARGILL HEADS SENTINEL 


Retirement of John Poppendieck Brings 
Reorganization in Milwaukee 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLISHER) 


MitwavuKkEE, Wis., Nov. 30.—The fol- 
lowing reorganization of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel has been announced by Charles 
F. Pfister, owner and publisher. John 
Poppendieck retires as managing editor 
and business manager; A. B. Cargill, ad- 
vertising manager, becomes general man- 
ager; Julius Liebman is promoted from 
assistant managing editor to managing 
editor; George F. Lounsbury, editor, 
William M. Mahoney, circulation man- 
ager and George M, May, controller, are 
retained. 

There is no change in ownership or 
policy, the Sentinel remaining consery- 
atively Republican, Mr. Poppendieck has 
no plans for the future. 


Teachers to Meet December 28-3) 
The American Association of Teac] 
of Journalism will hold its annual ¢ 
vention at the Joseph Medill Schoo] 
Journalism, Northwestern Univer; 
Evanston, IIl., December 28, 29 and 30 


M. J. Lawrence Dead 


M. J. Lawrence, former owner of 
Ohio Farmer, the Michigan Farmer 
the Pennsylvania Farmer, which he | 
a year ago to Senator Arthur Cappe; 
Kansas, died at Washington, D., C,, | 
vember 30, 
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PRINTED COLOR COMI\ 


—Full of Color Life 
and Color Harmony. 


—Perfect in Registry. 

—We Print Better Col- 
ored Comic Sections 
for Publishers Every- 
where. 


Write for Details. 


EMERGENCY MA}. 


Feature Pages That Save 
Time and Money. 


7 COLUMNS 
f OF & 20" or 21". 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Write for Proofs 
—Today. 
WORLD COLOR PTG. CO. i) 
Est. 1900 St. Louis 


R. S. Grable, Pres. 


As your contribution to their education 
and to the development of church-going | 
habits by the community run the 52 ads | 
which the Church Advertising Department — 


is offering. 


This series is available at a very small 
price and will help all churches, regardless — 


of creed. 


Send for proofs. If you can’t find a way to use 
them now, keep them and look at No. 15 about ten 
days before Christmas. | 
group of merchants to join in using that piece of | 
copy for the good of the town. > 


Obtain proofs from Herbert H. Smith 
518 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A.C. W. , 


Editor and Publisher contributes this space. The Presbyterian Church 
contributes time to prepare this copy. We use money paid forthe — 
copy to buy stamps to send proofs to other papers. Join the 


cooperators! 


What of YOUR 
| Church Copy ? | 


Are the church advertisements in your 
_paper following the lines which commerce 
discarded forty years ago? 


_ Do they use as a headline to attract atten- 
tion the name of the church? 


Help the churches to a better style of copy. 
Your interest will bring dividends in larger 
space the churches eventually will take when 
they see that their biggest thing after all is 
NOT the topic of the morning sermon. 


[Perhaps you can get a 
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1,384,464 


More Lines 


ROM January 1 to October 31. 
1922, The Passaic Daily News 
has printed 1,384,464 more 

lines of paid advertising than the. 
other Passaic paper, 


petitor in classified, foreign 


[Tpetitor” News leads its com- 
and local advertising lineage. 


and Best 


Largest Quantity, 
Besides. 


Quality Circulation 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


HESE FEATURES 
MRRAW READERS 


Signed news articles by 
ornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


‘HE CHAIN, the new novel 
by 

Charles Hanson Towne 

erialized for release Jan. 15, 1923 


Handwriting Portraits 
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y 
William Leslie French 


-V Newspaper Service 


Madison Avenue, New York City 
shington, D. C. Seattle, Wash. 


hough for a full page— 
daily feature in the full 


NEA SERVICE 


RITE FOR SAMPLE SERVICE 


1200 W.5RD STREET 
CLEVE LAND,OHIO.\ 
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aterloo, Iowa 


POPULATION 36,230 
terloo Evening Courier 


AND WaTERLO® EPORTE 


W. Peterson, General Manager 
RATE Se FLAT 


Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


circulation figures, totaling over 
0, tell a wonderful story for 
‘rloo, and emphasize Waterloo as 
mportant and intelligent center for 
mal advertisers, The bi point 
| this circulation of the Waterloo 
Ing Courier is the fact that it is 
utely steadfast—8,000 in Waterloo 
,000 outside. Look up the record 
{ny previous year, and see if the 
fers circulation has ever slumped 
'y year, or ever increased radically. 
a steady increase. Careful ex- 
ation will show no trace of pre- 
is, Cut rates, or anything else that 
Im some measure to subscribers 
@ paper which is not their real 
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NEWS OF SCHOOLS OF JOUR- 
NALISM AND ADVERTISING 


| 


6'T.00 many of us sporting writers 

become press agents for amuse- 
ment enterprises instead of reporters for 
our own papers and for the public,” said 
Hugh Fullerton, sports writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, speaking on “The Du- 
ties and Opportunities of Sporting Writ- 
ers,” at a recent session of the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University. “There is nothing standing 
between the worst phases of commer. 
cialization of sport—both amateur and 
professional—except Judge Landis, Major 
Griffiths and the sporting writers, and we 
sporting writers must plead guilty to 
having failed of our duty in enlightening 
the public and arousing public sentiment 
to the dangers.” 


The annual scholarship award of $200 
offered by the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald 
to the student, above the freshman class, 
in the Department of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, writing the best news or 
feature story, has been won by Miss 
Margaret C. Williams of Jersey City, 

. J., a member of the junior class. 
Frank E. Ganet, editor of the Rochester 
Times-Union and president of the New 
York State Publishers’ Association, and 
the editorial staff of his paper acted as 
the judges. There were 13 entries for the 
Prize, which is equal to one year’s tuition. 
Honorable mention was given to the en- 
tries of Roscoe C. Drummond and John 
Fox, a nom de plume for which the real 
name has not been discovered, 


The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald is fur- 
nishing. its complete day report from 
the Associated Press for laboratory use 
in the Department of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University. The actual every-day 
news is being used by students in news- 
Paper practice, copy reading, headline 
writing and front page newspaper make- 
up. The service was secured through the 
courtesy of Frederick Roy Martin, gen- 
eral’ manager of the Associated Press, 
who made the arrangement with Walter 

Plummer, managing editor of the 
Herald, at the request of Prof. ea ©? 
Simmons of the journalism faculty. The 
Fairchild News service for trade and 
newspapers is being received for trade 
journal study and other services are 
being arranged for. 


Maurice E. Votaw, formerly of the de- 
partment of journalism, University of 
Missouri, recently left San Francisco for 
Shanghai, where he will organize a school 
of journalism at St, John’s Episcopal 
University. 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
gave prizes for the best paper and maga- 
zine produced by the Minnesota High 
School Press Association on the occasion 
of the convention of the association in 
St. Paul. The judges were R. R. Barlow, 
head of the department of journalism of 
the University of Minnesota; C. D. John- 
ston and Roy J. Dunlap, city editors, re- 
spectively, of the St. Paul Daily News 
and Pioneer Press. 


More than 90 graduates of the journal- 
ism department of the University of Ore- 
gon are now engaged in active news- 
paper, advertising, magazine or publicity 
work, according to a survey which has 
been completed by the faculty. There are 
now 156 major students in the journalism 
school, including 16 men and women with 
newspaper experience who have returned 
to Oregon for further training. An inter- 
esting feature of the report that within 
a year after completing their course four 
graduates have become editors of Oregon 
newspapers. They are Carlton K. Logan, 
editor of the Ashland Tidings; Wilford 
Allen, Jr., editor of the Grant’s Pass 
Daily Courier; Robert F. Boetticher, edi- 
tor of the Lebanon Criterion, and Mrs. 
Victoria Case, editor of the Rose City 
Herald, a Portland community newspaper. 
The report shows that the journalism de- 
partment is now well represented on the 
staffs of Portland dailies. 


Lee S. Cole, of the senior class of De 
Pauw University, specializing in journal- 
ism, has been awarded the Orlando J. 
Smith prize of $100 for this year. This 
prize was recently established by Court- 


land Smith in memory of his father and 
will be awarded annually to the best ma- 
jor student in journalism at the univer- 
sity. 


The University of Washington School 
of Journalism has an enrollment this 
year of 236 students, The night ex- 
tension classes number 74, These 
extension classes meet four evenings 
a week at the extension offices in 
Seattle. 

L. A. Borah, formerly a reporter and 
copy reader on the Spokane Chronicle 
and the Spokesman-Review, has joined 
the faculty of the University of Washing- 
ton School of Journalism as an instructor 
i news writing and reporting, succeeding 
Maurice Hicklin who resigned to study 
for a doctor’s degree. 


The enrollment of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Oklahoma 
has now reached 181, which is 36 more 
than registered at any previous time. 
Men now outnumber the women at the 


school. The faculty has been enlarged 
to include five members, 


RECENT SPECIAL EDITIONS 


THE South Bend (Ind.) Tribune is- 

a= Sued a Business Expansion number 
of 80 pages in six sections on November 
12 


The Brantford (Ont.) Expositor, No- 
vember 18, published a 76-page Made-m- 
Brantford edition in six sections, 

The Huntington (Ind.) Herald issued 
a 36-page Farmers’ edition November 24. 


The Mission (Tex.) Times recently 
issued a special edition surveying the 
fruit and truck growing industries of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 


The Durham (N. C.) Dispatch, No- 
vember 12, published a special commer- 
cial and industrial edition of 140 pages 
in 11 sections. 


The Huntington (Ind.) Press, No- 
vember 5, issued a 56-page special in- 
dustrial edition. 

The Centerville (Iowa) Daily Iowean 
published a farm bureau edition of 46 
pages in six sections October 21. 


GATHERED AT RANDOM 


Tue SMat~t Town REeEportER 


He’s just a small town guy 

With a pencil and a pad, 

A cheery smile and ‘Hey, there!” 

Are proverbial with this lad, 

Who writes the news of Claytown for “The 
Blade.” 


He covers Hick’s poolroom, 
The Bee Hive and the mill; 

He always stops at Cherer’s, 
His weekly grist to fill. 

He drops in on Dad Thompkins, 
Who knows “‘what’s goin’ on;” 

The Mansion House is on his route, 
And also Doctor John. 

The Lynch cigar store, too, of course, 
Is on the news man’s grind, 

And all the sparkling gossip there— 
Ho, hum! ou know the kind! 

There’s Ledgard’s, too,—a newsy spot— 
And then Policeman Kenney; 

And Hopper’s restaurant—wow, my boy! 
A dollar’s worth, if any! 

The Sims-Binks wedding means a spread; 
Our scribe just “eats” that stuff! 

And when the Grange would like to get 
A little social ‘“‘puff,”? 

You’ll find the Clayton Blade is out 
With programs and the names 

Of all the big committees and 
The leading social dames. 

And so he goes his daily rounds, 
With pencil and with pad; 

A circulation booster 
Is this come-hearty lad! 


The small town weekly news man! 

Long may he walk the path : 

Of small town life and happenings, 

And tell it all to Gath! ‘ 
Acton, Carl Pickens, 


Prizes for Subscriptions 


The Omaha Daily News is giving an 
imitation leather box containing drinking 
cup, ruler, pencils, penholder, pen points, 
eraser and pencil sharpener, for two new 
10 week subscriptions, 


New Press for Mandan Daily 


The Mandan (N’ D.) Daily Pioneer 
has just installed a Duplex press. 
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In Washington 


ONE 
COMBINATION 
Two Newspapers 

Morning HERALD 
Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE 
115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. 


The Washington Times 


nd 


The Washington Herald 


G. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co, 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


LEADS ALL LO 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 
for 


Government statement Six 


months ended September 30, 1922 


w= 145,953 


Now York 


H. W. MOLONEY 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
604 Times Bldg. 


Buite 401, Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave, 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


WIRE 


for space in the 


Editor & Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


largest and most serviceable 
reference book known to 
publishing and advertising, 


An advertising medium that 
works for 12 full months. 


The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


“The face of the paper”. tells a 
vivid story to the one who is re- 
sponsible for picking the most suit- 
able cities-and-the~best newspaper 
in each city for, specific advertis- 


ing. 


Contents of any issue of The At- 
lanta Journal reflect a true picture 
of life and business in the South- 
east. 


Right now the picture smiles with 
the cheer of brisk buying, immense 
building and the happiness of em- 
ployed and contented workers. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods. 


a SE EE EY 


The great 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 


embracing Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio and West Virginia, offers 
the advertiser a rich market for his 


wares, Ey e 
pittsburgh Mispatch 


is unquestionably the best medium 
through. which to reach this market 
most advantageously. 


Wallace G. Brooke 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


We can increase your  business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can. be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established ' a Quarter of a Century 


| RR SR AT 


New Haven 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 34,427 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any _ other 
TWO New Haven. papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicago 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


Sa 
has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


Obituary 


Davin J. EppreMaAn, aged 88, founder 
of the Muskekee (Okla.) Times, now 
the Times-Democrat, died November 15. 

N. B. Sanperson, aged 34, for past 
five years editor of the Freewater 
(Ore.) Times, died November 4. 


Mrs. Attce M. Gititam, aged 72, wife 
of Manley M. Gillam New York adver- 
tising agent, died November 23 at her 
home in Flushing, N. Y. 

RicHarp E. Taytor, aged 54, news 
photographer on the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and during the war official photo- 
grapher for the American Red Cross, 
died November 21. He had worked on 
many of the larger papers throughout 
the country. 

Paut Murray, former linotype op- 
erator on the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle and 
for 25 years connected with newspapers 
in Wichita, Topeka and Kansas _ City 
died recently. 

Henry Gacnier, president and founder 
of H. Gagnier, Ltd., Toronto, publishers 
of the Saturday Night, Clothier and Hab- 
erdasher, Canadian Farmer, Trader, Op- 
tometrist, Women’s Wear, Canadian 
Home Journal, Motor Trade, Construc- 
tion, Cigar and Tobacco Journal, and 
the Canadian Dental Journal, died re- 
cently. 

Mrs. EizaABETH GALLAGHER KELLY, 
aged 56, wife of William A. Kelly, a 
former editor of the New York World 
Almanac, died in Bermuda, November 24. 


Sam P. West, for 12 years a proof- 
reader on the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
died recently. 

FreDERICK W. Prince, former Boston 
newspaper man, publicity representative 
of the Western Electric Light Company 
of New York, recently was found dead 
in Detroit. 

Erwin Epwarps, for 30 years editor 
and owner of the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Graphic, died on November 25. He is 
survived by two brothers, E. Jay Ed- 
wards and Lucien Edwards, both New 
York newspaper men. 

Miss CLEMENTINE FLANAGAN, treas- 
urer of the Kenton (Ohio) Democrat 
Publishing Company, and daughter of 
the late Daniel Flanagan who organized 
the company, died recently. 

Cartes C, Lean, Jr., aged 44, at one 
time a member of the Pittsburgh Post 
staff for 15 years, died November 20. He 
had been engaged in the copper mining 
business in New York for some years. 


J. B. WititaMs, editor of the Dumont 
(Iowa) Journal died November 21. 


GrorceE Bronson Howarp, aged 38, 
former newspaper man, novelist, dram- 
atist and film writer, committed suicide 
at his home in Hollywood, Cal., Novem- 
ber 20. 

ArtHur CrAwrorbD, aged 55, actor and 
humorous writer formerly connected with 
Life, Puck, Judge and other humorous 
papers, committeed: suicide in New York 
recently. 

AtFreD Henry Marsu, former Wash- 
ington newspaper man, but more recently 
assistant manager of the office of the 
National ‘City Company in the capital, 
died November 22. He was at one time 
connected with the Raleigh News and 
Observer. 

AnpDRE TrIDON, aged 45, newspaper 
man psycho-analyst of New Yorx, died 
November 23 of cancer. 

Mrs. ANNA LaTHAM HARDENBERGH, 
aged 82, an aunt of J. Edward Harden- 
bergh, manager of the. New York City 
News Association, died recently. 

Frank Orr, formerly a magazine 
publisher of St. Louis, died last week. 

WuitMan Oscoop, aged 57, formerly 
of the staff of the Washington Star, and 
one-time city editor of the Washington 
Times, died in Washington, last week. 
For more than 20 years Osgood was a 
theatrical press agent in Washington. 

J. Rompro, aged 65, better known by 
his pseudonym of Philip Krantz, of the 
editorial staff, the New York Jewish 
Daily Forward, died suddenly of heart 
disease November 28. Mr. Rombro be- 
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gan his newspaper career in-Londom more 
than 30 years ago. 

Frank A. Ecan, aged 21, a reporter 
on the staff of the Newark (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News, committed suicide November 
28. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Ayer on Free Puffs 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23, 1922. 


To Epitor & PusrisHer: We read with in- 
terest your presentation of the discussion about 
the recipes and similar material about Spanish 
green olives which we distributed, and were 
impressed by its fairness. 

In this connection it occurs to us that you 
might be interested in seeing a copy of a letter 
which we recently wrote the New York World, 
congratulating them on their stand against the 
usual type of automobile publicity. . This letter 
would be of possible interest to you in that it 
indicates again our policy on the subject of 
publicity as outlined in the letter of ours which 
you published. 


The letter follows: 


GENTLEMEN: If congratulations are in order 
on your recent letters stating the editorial poli- 
cies of the World and the Evening World on 
automobile news, we wish to extend ours most 
heartily. 

What you have to say about individual pub- 
licity items printed only because they concern 
cars which are being advertised is in close ac- 
cord with our policies on this general subject, 
and we are glad to see you take this stand. 
We hope you will be successful in maintaining 
it, for we do not see why the news columns 
of the automobile section of any newspaper 
should be governed by standards in any way dif- 
ferent from those governing the news and edi- 
torial columns in other parts of the paper. 
And we believe that no story should appear in 
any of the news columns merely because its 
subject is being treated in the advertising 
columns. 

Any material that we submit for consideration 
from the news, feature or editorial point of 
view is marked “Deliver to News Desk,” and 
carries a note to the editor saying that the story 
in question is submitted on its own merits as 
a matter of general interest, and not in con- 
nection with any advertising we place. Every- 
thing of this kind that we send out stands or 
falls solely on its own intrinsic worth. We 
want the editor to decide in each case whether 
any story is worth printing for its interest to 
readers, and we are glad to abide by his judg- 
ment. This goes just as strongly for stories 
connected with the automobile industry as for 


any others. 
N. W. AYER & SON. 


Closing Contest Ahead of Time 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: Some time ago 
you ran a series of articles on the contest idea. 
The Niles News some time ago conducted such 
a contest, and a feature was brought out which 
will interest all who may think of conduct- 
ing contests, or who may have competitors 
who do so. 

The News announced the closing date for 
the contest, as the postal regulations require. 
When the time for the contest had. about one- 
half expired, or somewhat more, and the con- 
test was not going to the satisfaction of the 
management, a change was announced in the 
closing date. Attention was called to this de- 
parture from the rules, and the Post Office De- 
partment notified the publisher through the 
postmaster here that the contest must close ac- 
cording to original announcement. However, 
this was not done, and now the solicitor of the 
Post Office Department states that the depart- 
ment has no jurisdiction over such - matters, 
as the announcement that the contest had been 
extended was not put in the papers. sent 
through the mails. Papers containing the origi- 
nal announcement were mailed, and it would 
seem that the injustice to entering contests 
was done then, rather in the announcements 
later that the time was extended. You can see 
that this decision will. make it possible for 
a contest to be carried on indefinitely, simply 
by not sending papers with the announcement 
through the mails. 


NILES EVENING REGISTER. 


No Agency Places Tanlac 


At Lanta, Nov. 25, 1922. 

To Epitor & PusBLisHER: Please refer to our 
letter May 13, with reference to incorrect infor- 
mation appearing in your ‘‘Tips for Ad Man- 
agers’”’ column. 

We note you continue to announce that vari- 
ous advertising agencies are making contracts 
for our account, the issue of November 18, men- 
tioning the Sacks Company, New York. 

No advertising agency has authority to make 
eontracts of any kind. for this company, all 
such arrangements being concluded by us direct 
from the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPRIETARIES, INC., 
E. C. Harris, Advertising Director. 


Roy T. Sheridan Sought 


Knowledge as to the whereabouts of 
Roy Thomas Sheridan, a compositor on 
the New York Journal and New York 
American in 1910 as well as on various 
papers throughout the United States for 
eighteen years, is sought by Capt. John 
F. Sheridan, 28 Beaumont street, Man- 
hattan Beach, N. Y. 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSI! 

FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS “CAPITA| 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY) 
They are’ best covered by the 


Copeka 
Datly Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS ~ 


Only Kansas’ Daily with a Gene 
Kansas ‘Circulation , 
Dominates its field in circulddia | 
classes of advertising, news, prest 
and reader confidence. ~ f 
Supplies market data—does sur’) 


work—gives real co-operation. 


‘PUBLISHER z | 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. / 


The Buffalo Territan | 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertise; 


Twelfth American City; second in }y 
York State, Buffalo, with over hal, 
million people and the surround; 
trade area with three hundred th} 
sand more, affords a rich market) 
national advertisers. The effecis 
medium to capture this desirable m- 
ket 1s the big, popular, home ne- 
paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, {) 
of English-Speaking Homes. } 


The Buffalo Evening Ne’; 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publis 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


' Representatives uy 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldj 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 


| 
i 


¥ 
26,000 last 
October—Now 


| 
\ 


150,00( 


| 


DETROIT 
Evening 


TIMES 


NEW ORLEAN) 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RAT! 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,06 


PRESENT RATE. > 

10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lir 
Represented by = 

S. C. Beckwith, Special Age! 
New York ; ~ 

John M. Branham Co., Chie 
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CIRCULATION 


BUILDING — 
SUPREMACY 


Recently finished our third cam- 
paign on the World’s Largest 
Newspaper—The Los Angeles 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address your communication to the DoLtar PuLLER Epitor. When they 
appear chp them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


T. L. Masson 


O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


‘ultt-Mailer Adaptation at Installation 
id Maintenance Cost of 4c.-9c. a Sub- 
riber a Year. 


or mail lists of 1,500-5,000. Imprints 
ldresses direct. Provides for daily 
rrection of mail list. Eliminates pre- 
ntable complaints. - Makes Circulation 
anager independent of Composing and 
ley Rooms. Permits use of time and 
yor-saving methods. Gives subscribers 
finitely better mail delivery service. 
rite today for details. 


ear : 
Sneed aiumatic 
Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


817-625 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


‘BY every test 

of daily cir- 
culation The 
News leads — by 
volume, by char- 
acter, by distribu- 
tion, by reader in- 
terest, by proved 
results for adver- 
tisers. 


he Indianapolis 
VEWS 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


EOITION 


_The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
ined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate line 
gross, subject to contract 
iscounts. They carry more 
high class dry goods adver- 


A GOOD full page ad for a few weeks be- 
fore Christmas can be made on the plan 
of the average family, and what they buy for 
each other and their friends for Christmas. 
Make real persons of the family by naming 
them and giving them personality. All the 
stuff about the family will be twined around 
on the page with comparatively small ads by 
dealers in your town. First, take Mother 
Average. She is capable of putting a lot of 
love into her gifts by stitching and handling 
and careful planning, so she buys her gifts 
largely in material. On her day, get your 
merchants to advertise materials, outing flan- 
nel (she makes pajamas), pongee (she makes 
handkerchiefs, baby materials, crepe de chine, 
silk underwear, tubing, etc. There are a 
thousand things that you can have Mother 
make. Let the merchants carry their regular 
ads in addition to the specials on the Christmas 
page. Then take one of the girls. She will 
use photographs, Your photographer will givc 
you a good ad 91n this day. jhe will have 
some pictures (waier colors) framed. Your 
peint and picture fiame men will advertise. 
With the combined buying of the whole fain- 
ily, you can get small ads from nearly every 
dealer in town. When the Chrstmas spirit 
gets Dad Average, it seizes him suddenly and 
in great gobs—he breaks out all over with it. 
Have him last, and let him’ buy Victrola, 
piece of furniture; let him start 1 bank ac- 
count for some baby in the family, etc. The 
young man of the family buys boxes of candy 
and gets you an ad from the confectioners; he 
will buy the expensive stationery, a Japanese 
kimona for his fairest lady, etc. And think 
of the good you'll do your readers by suggest- 
ing to them what to get for gifts!—J. S. 


Before long most of the retail advertisers 
will begin their semi-annual clean-up of broken 
lines of goods. There is no better way to put 
over an ad of this nature than the catalog 
style. A short introduction is needed, of 
course. Then follows the description of the 
merchandise. One large department store in 
the South uses the following style of make-up. 
Each section is set 19 ems wide, and the sec- 
tion is divided into four columns by one-line 
rules. The heading for the first column is 
“Quantity,” for the second “Description,” for 
the third “Regular Price,” and for the fourth 
“Sale Price.” Various groups of merchandise 
are set off by black headlines in the “Descrip- 
tion” column. Especially important is the item 
of sizes which appear with the description in 
every case. The sections are divided by double 
rules, and when two, three or four of these 
sections are run alongside each other they 
certainly give you the idea of a catalog page. 
There certainly are no generalizations about 
this kind of advertising.—J. T. 


Here’s a contest which will bring your want- 
ads into the limelight and make them grow in 
volume. Award theatre tickets or other prizes 
to the persons sending in each week the best 
sentence describing the good features of your 
paper class-fied ads, taking each word of the 
sentence out of your paper classified ads. The 
sentence should be written at the top of a sheet 
of paper and the want ads containing the de- 
sired words clipped and pasted on the same 
sheet of paper, in the same order as the 
words in the sentence, underlining the words 
used. Allow only one word to be taken from 
any one ad. A double award may be given to 
any winner who uses a word taken from a 
cash want ad he has inserted within one week 
prior to the date of his answer. In this case 
the want ad receipt should be attached to the 
letter submitted.-—R. B. M. 


A San Antonio lumber firm has associated 
thirty-three other San Antonio firms with it 


A country publisher who has had consider- 
able success in building circulation has bor- 
rowed an idea from the magazines in selecting 
his agents. He selects some person in each 
locality who, by reason of ill health or afflic- 
tion is unable to do manual labor or follow 
the more vigorous occupations. Then he adds 
an idea of his own. Instead of merely giving 
them a receipt book and some instructions on 
soliciting, he backs them up in real subscription 
campaigns, He has them write their own cir- 
cular matter, for he feels that it will have a 
more personal and sincere ring than it would 
have if written in the newspaper office for a 
big group of agents. He brushes up their 
material, puts it into circular form, and fur- 
nishes them with stationery and _ envelopes. 
Shut in at home, as they often are, they ad- 
dress and send out a vast amount of mail mat- 
ter over their own signatures, which, of course, 
has a personal appeal. The publisher does not 
encourage them to make what you would call 
a “sympathy appeal’? in their letters, for he 
feels that the merits of the paper should not 
be subordinated. However, through mixed mo- 
tives, a good number do subscribe in response 
to the letters from these agents and he feels 
that the letters from them simply has the effect 
of moving prospects to subscribe for a paper 
they really wanted, where a solicitation from 
someone else might have no enect on them. 


=aifa ahs 


It is quite the thing nowadays for folks to 
give personalized stationery—that is, stationery 
with the name of the writer printed at the 
top of the sheet—or personalized bridge scores 
with name of hostess at the top of each sheet, 
or monogramed playing cards with the mono- 
gram of the recipient on the back of each 
card, as Christmas presents. Also Christmas 
cards printed with the signature of the giver 
are used more and more extensively each year. 
So the newspaper ought to be able to easily 
get up a group page of advertisements from 
local printers who do this sort of work and 
might run this a couple of times before 
Christmas—F, H. W. 


In the various rooms in the plant of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star, posted in a 
conspicuous place, is this motto: ‘Make An- 
other Friend For the Union-Star Today.” A 
wonderful slogan. Imbue the spirit of real co- 
operative service into your employes and the 
result cannot help but be dollars gained by 
service rendered. Hold frequent get together 
meetings. Invite suggestions. Have the em- 
ployes feel they are a part of the producing 
organization—not merely cogs in a machine, 
This is a never failing way of pulling dollars 
and it costs virtually nothing—F. C, D 


The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram is 
now advertising its annual “Bargain Days” on 
subscriptions, Thirty days are set aside as 
“bargain days” and yearly subscriptions at 
a saving of $3.55 are offered. The regular 
pr.ce of the paper is $10 a year, and the re- 
duced price is $6.45. The circulation mana- 
ger of this newspaper claims that they are 
able to net as much from this method as other 
newspapers adhering to the “old short time 
subscription basis with its accompanying high 
cost of securing and holding.” At any rate, 
the Star-Telegeim ma‘nta’rs as large a paid- 
in-advance list of subscribers as any newspaper 
‘n Texas, and this is the principal method 
used in getting this list—J. T, 


One Central Ohio country semi-weekly each 
Christmas time makes a specialty of printing 
“Letters to Santa Claus.” By skillful adver- 
tising manipulation, several advertisers have 
been persuaded to carry special Christmas ad- 
vertisements for a number of issues, placed 
around the letters sent in by the kiddies. 
There is, perhaps, no part of the country news- 


Times. Now busy on the In- 
dianapolis News and Baltimore 
American — ASK ANY OF 
THEM! 


Employed and endorsed by the leading 
newspapers of the U. S. A. 


ed 
HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Larges? in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAt, 


In eleven months of this year The 
New York Times published a far 


greater volume of advertising 


than any other New York news- 


paper—over 22,000,000 agate 


lines, a gain over the correspond- 


ing period of last year of 2,500,- 


000 lines and an excess over the 


second New York newspaper of 


more than 7,300,000 lines. 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St, New York 
544 Fort Dearbern Bank Bidg., Cbleage 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Franelsee 


Every Advertisement 


tising; are read by more in the construction of a model home and _ the paper more interesting to the average family 
jobbers, department and thirty-four firms are EAee 2 epage scacne Sun” + On rictmasi time thant che page on which the 
chain store buyers, and by day in the Express to direct attention to the Liddies’ letters are printed. Many ads not Lives for 
more retailers; offer more progress of the work, The advertising is clev- expected in the general run of newspaper busi- 
circulation per dollar and a erly written in a way to present prominently HeSerave beer meer ad hy Main et thase Feats 12 Full M nths 
rere Petes circula- the work of each firm interested in building wey fallin , TEN K.C 3 aie Oo 
tion; a reader and a dealer shite Bp eic | ; 1 TSC aks oe ee a hese) 
influence more localiz Han equipping and furnishing the model home. ne : 
ocalized tha public is invited to inspect the progress of the in the 


any other morning and 
evening combintaion. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Ford Building, 


ler’s Building, 
Chicago Detroit 


work every Sunday, when some one is there 
to show visitors around. The model home is 
being financed by the lumber company and 
when completed and exhibited to the public 
for a sufficient time will be sold, and probably 
at enough profit to pay all the participants in 
its construction for what they put into it and 
for the advertising Any newspaper might 
start the same undertaking anywhere and thus 
get some additional advertising —W. H. M. 


Banks will mail out their annual Xmas Say- 
ings Checks the forepart of December. There 
are several ways of merchants and newspapers 
to get extra business from this money that is 
to be let loose. A co-operative page announc- 
ing a discount of 5% to holdets of Xmas 
Fund Checks should be signed by stores willing 
to make this inducement, or each advertiser 
could have his individual ad on the page.— 
ROB. My 
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FRENCH PROMOTING WANT ADS 


Petit Parisien’s Columns Carry Novel 
Instructive Copy 


By G. LANGELAAN 
Paris Editor, Ep1ror & PUBLISHER 
Paris, Oct. 27.—French newspapers 
are beginning to call the attention of 
their readers to the value and advan- 
tages of “smalls.” The translation of the 
accompanying illustration reads:—“Our 


tig 


gH ET 


Nos 


(st Y Petites 
Annonces 
Classées 
constituent 


une PUBLICITE 


ultra- moderne ! 
UNIAN 


Toutes les facilités sont mises a la 
disposition de nos Annonceurs: 


Transmission des annonces par 

courrier, téléphone, télégraphe, 

agences dans Paris, la banlieue 
et les départements. 


Parution quotidienne, 12 heures 

apres le dépét des PETITES 

ANNONCES CLASSEES a I’un 

quelconque de nos nombreuz 
guichets. 


Rubriques spéciales pour chaque 

branche du commerce, de ]’in- 

dustrie et de toute Il’activité 
sociale. 

Tarifs trés réduits, étant donné 
notre tirage de plus de 
1.600.000 exemplaires 
/PUUUURELCREOSUGSOLETEGCRULLELSTSSASHCRESSSROSLOGCRRSCLIONNOLSOORLIOLEOD 
En outre, les Annonceurs qui 
comptent utiliser fréquemment 
nos PETITES ANNONCES 
CLASSEES peuvent bénéficier 
d’avantages trés importanis. Sur 
demande de leur part, par lettre 
ou par téléphone (BERGERE 
57-36),.nousleur enverrons un de 
nos collaborateurs qui leur don- 
nera tous éclaircissements a ce 
sujet. 


ee 
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small classified advertisements consti- 
tute ultra-modern advertising. Every 
facility is placed at the disposition of 
our advertisers: transmission of adver- 
tisements by post, telephone, telegraph, 
agencies in Paris, the suburbs and the 
provinces. 

‘Daily insertion, 12 hours after hand- 
ing in of small classified advertisements 
to any one of our numerous counters. 

“Special heads for each branch of 
commerce, industry and all social activi- 
ties. 

“Greatly reduced tariffs, considering 
that our circulation is over 1,600,000 
daily. 

“Tn addition, advertisers who make fre- 
quent use of our small classified adver- 
tisements benefit by very important ad- 
vantages. On receipt of request, by let- 
ter or telephone, we will send one of our 
representatives who will give all infor- 
mation on this subject.” 

The foregoing appears in Le Petit 
Parisien, which claims to have the larg- 
est circulation of any newspaper in the 
world. 


Name Tribune Prize Design Dec. 3 


The Chicago Tribune, in accordance 
with the terms of competition formulated 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
had until midnight, December 2, to select 
the winning design for the paper’s new 
building from the nearly 200 designs sub- 


Editor & Publisher for December 2, 


mitted by American and European archi- 
tects, for which $100,000 in prizes has 
been offered, and it is expected that the 
Sunday paper of December 3 will an- 
nounce which plan has been awarded the 
first prize. The jury of award consists 
of Alfred Granger, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects; Robert R. McCor- 
mick, Joseph M. Patterson, Edward S. 
Beck and Holmes Onderdonk, all of the 
Tribune. The committee has spent most 
of the past week in session viewing the 
designs submitted. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Four Companies Form for Publishing; 
—Two Ad Agencies 


The following companies have been in- 
corporated at the office of the Secretary 
of State, Albany, N. Y., to do a publish- 
ing business: 

Modandred Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $200,000; direc- 
tors, Albert N. Dennis, Leah Cohen and 
iC. Mortimer Wilmerding. 

Ner Tumid Publishing Company, Inc.; 
New York, capital stock, $50,000; direc- 
tors, Fannie Raab, H. A. Shapiro and 
Fannie Demovitch. 

The Country Editor Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Rockville (Centre, N. Y.; capi- 
tal stock, $10,000; directors, Teasdale 
Peas: A. F. Bush and Water Kutz- 
ed, 

Revista Commercial, Inc. of New 
York; capital stock, $1,000; directors, 
Frank E. Emery, Joseph A. Pereira and 
Joseph Schwartz. 

The following advertising corporations 
have been given certificates of incorpora- 
tion : 

City Advertising Company, Inc., of 
New York; capital stock, $1,000; direc- 
tors, J. J. Golden, H. S. Hartstein and J. 
A. Sanche. 

J. A. Solonche & \Co., Inc., New York; 
capital stock, $10,000; directors, J. H. 
Solonche, Louis Bernstein and Nathan 
Zvirin. 

Copeland Publications, Inc., New 
York; capital stock, $50,000; directors: 
E. B. Copeland, R. E. Copeland, and 
Irving Messing. The Copeland Apparel 
World Corporation has also been incor- 
porated with the same directors and with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 

Alalaya Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York; capital stock, $50,000; the direct- 


ors are, A. L. Charriez, Nemesio 
ee and Domingo Callazo, New 
ork. 


Giftwares Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York; capital stock, $5,000; the 
directors are, F. W. Hartop, William B. 
Mundy, and H. D. Eckler, 1815 Dor- 
chester road, Brooklyn. 

H. M. Minton & Co., Inc., New York; 
capital stock, $1,200; the directors are, 
H. M. Minton, William V. C. Ruxton, 
and Gerald Kelleher. 


MAY SUE WASHINGTON POST 


Klan 


Governor Parker Says Papers’ 
Stories Slander Him 


Action for damages against the Wash- 
ington Post has been hinted by John M. 
Parker, governor of Louisiana, as the 
result of a series of articles by George 
Rothwell Brown of the Post staff deal- 
ing with Governor Parker’s recent visit 
to Washington in connection with the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan in his 
state. 

Two stories by Mr. Brown, under 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans date lines, 
published in the Post immediately pre- 
ceding Governor Parker’s arrival in 
Washington and his call upon President 
Harding, have been made the subject of 
vigorous denouncement by the Louisiana 
executive. The first article in which 
Mr. Brown said the Klan had “reduced 
the sovereign state of Louisiana to the 
vassalage of the invisible empire,” the 
Governor characterized as the “most ex- 
travagantly inaccurate observation I 
have ever known a newspaper man to 
make,” and “a slander on Louisiana and 
on its chief executive.” 

“The damage done by this article,” con- 
tinued Governor Parker in an open let- 


1922 


ter to the Washington Post before his de- 
parture from the capital, “and the im- 
portance given it by the display with 
which you presented it will be made the 
subject of conference upon my return to 
Louisiana, at which time it will be de- 
cided as to the further action to be taken.” 


Buy Sulphur Times 


Dewey H. Neal, since 1921 managing 
editor of the Ada .(Okla.) Evening 
News, and W. W. Gaine, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Stonewall (Okla.) News, 
have purchased the Sulphur Times, a 
weekly paper. 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


Model 24 
LINOTYPE 
Practically new. Now in large Eastern news- 
paper. Fully equipped with Emerson motor, 
three molds and five fonts of matrices. 

Pay) 


‘As is? 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
Make best offer 
Address Box A-646, Editor & Publisher. 


R Newspaper Plant Equipments on 
Established in 1912 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bargain in 24-page Scott Straight- 
line. Immediate delivery. 

14 presses from large advertis- 
ing plant. Big multi-color web, 2 
smaller webs, No. 1 Miehle, with 
2-color, perfecters, and 2-revolu- 
tion presses. 44 in. cutter for 
$300. 

Get our List No. 27—16 pages. 


Take It Te 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassas St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


Huber’s 


| ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are now made in our 
new Rotgravure fac- 
tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 


HUBER’S Colors In 
use since 1780 


IIM:tluber 


Main Office 
65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


LK Pays to Huberige 


Newspaper 


Troy Messenger Sold 


The Troy (Ala.) Messenger has) 
sold by S. H, Blan, whose family\; 
owned the paper for 50 years, ti] 
Hugh T. McKinnon, Charles MeKy 
and Cody Hall. Mr. Blan was re} 
elected to the office of Secretary of | 
of Alabama. 


Harbord Radio Head 

Maj. Gen. John G. Harbord, wh) 
tires December 29 upon his own | 
will become president of Radio Cai) 
tion of America. 


EQUIPMENT] 


Making 


. 
= 


Linotype for Sale { 


Model 15, in fine operating condition, / 
low price. A-607, Editor & Publisher. | 


i. 


Model 24 Linotype, 
practically new, now in large Eastern p 
paper. Fully equipped with Emerson) 
three molds, five fonts of matrices, F's 
cheap “as is.” Make best offer. | 
Editor & Publisher. 


Linotype, Model 9, for Sale 

Four-magazine machine, in excellent 
tion, now running in Eastern newspaper 2 
Bargain price. A-606, Editor & Publisl. 


Model 3 Linotypes 

These machines have had unusual car 
are in the finest condition. Price will be) 
attractive for quick action. A-608, Ed} 
Publisher. 


For Sale 

Twelve-page Hoe “Unique” web new} 
press, printing 7-column papers of 4, 6,| 
or 12 pages, with stereotype equipment. | 
press at a low price. Baker Sales Coi3 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and Business bough} 
sold, American Typefounders’ products, } 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of eve 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Bef 
St., New York City. 


. 


[B0 


A Dependable, Unifor, 


DRYMA’ 


Better in performance than «) 
other, and at a LOWER pri\ 
A trial will convince you) 


Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Compa)’ 


15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEWSPAPER | 
PRESSES 


For Sale 


Goss Straight-line Octuple with dc! 
folder. Page length 23, 9/16 int) 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with de! 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 imi 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with dec) 
folder. Page length 22% inches. | 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Stra} 
line Quadruple with single fo! 
Page length 2234 inches. F | 
Goss Four-Deck Two-Plate_ Wide i 
with Color Cylinder. Page le? 
21.60 inches. i 
Goss High-Speed Sextuple Press ; 
Color Cylinder and double for) 
Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand Street 
New York, N. Y- | 


7 Water St. 827 Tribune PE 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ml) 


| 


Introduc 


ITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
dassification. Cash with order. For 
unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
1 50 words) FREE. 


tising Manager 
executive on metropolitan Paper de- 
connection with smaller city daily. Con- 


ive, all-round newspaper man. Best 
aces. Will invest small amount when 
proves satisfactory. Address A-644, 
| & Publisher. 


tismg and Business Manager 


20 years’ experience in all departments, 
ssent in charge of five man department 
per with 16,000 circulation. Ab'e ex- 
e, Salesman and result. getter. A per- 
y_ that wins and holds friends for the 
Desire a broader field. Salary mini- 
75. Address R. E. A., 466 Ewing Ave., 
Ohio. 


r and Cost Accountant 


nical and efficient system to take care 
lay, classified, circulation and general 
ind accounting. Present salary $85, but 
o get on a larger paper. Complete set 
imen forms and references upon request. 
eration is secondary object if prospects 
ght for competent man, Box A-640, 
& Publisher. 


or Managing Editor, 

ly qualified as to make-up and ex- 
ability, power to produce without “rag- 
staff. Eastern newspaper training un- 
> best editors. Competent to take full 
of paper. Fifteen years’ experience on 
nd with full knowledge of mechanical 
as editorial departments. Address A- 
liter & Publisher. 


t, Capable Advertising Copywriter 


esman seeks connection on strictly make 
sis. Not seeking salary, but rather an 
le position where real ability is appreci- 
Excellent references, morally sound. 
| A-560, Editor & Publisher. 
aaa 
Good’ Man 

irteen years’ experience in publishing— 
sssarily an editor, advertising manager, 
H or circulation manager—wants a job 
_ “position’—on newspaper or small 
iblication. Principle experience in vari- 
torial capacities on class publication; 
eral utility man on newspaper. Wants 
e last change. Can do almost any- 
will go anywhere—big cities barred. 
salary immaterial (if sufficient for 
future all-important. Address A-600, 
¢ Publisher. 


or Managing Editor 

erman, 10 years’ experience, now fea- 

tor of big midwest daily, wants job 

ging, feature editor or editorial writer. 

€ experience in all these lines. Salary 
weekly or better. Address Box 

ditor & Publisher. 


hly experienced in towns up to 50,000 
engagement January 1. Earlier if 
References. Address Box A-614, Ed- 
-ublisher. 


, 

years’ successful experience in daily 

er service, is anxious to connect with 
good field or with large printing 
ment. Progressive, economical, mar- 
dress Box A-638, Editor & Publisher. 


570 MORE NEWSPRINT 


and Canadian Mill Shipments 
Show Big Increase 


ction of news print paper in the 
States and Canada during the 
months of 1922 was 25 per cent 
than during the same period in 
Ipments from the mills increased 
cent during the same time and 
m hand at the mills on October 
» were 7 per cent less than a 
lier and amounted to only three 
lf days’ maximum production. 

ding to present indications the 
oduction of news print paper in 
I go somewhat beyond 2,500,000 
_ about 120,000 tons more than 
he previous record-breaking year 


ts of news print paper from 
total 257,000 tons since Septem- 
920, the month during which the 
man paper arrived. Of this total 
ons have come from Germany, 
rom Sweden, 44,000 from Fin- 

from Norway and 7,000 tons 
ler European sources. The aver- 
the entire 25 months has thus 


For Hire 
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memes 


tion to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


News or Managing Editor 
Can write editorials. Fifteen years’ metro- 
politan experience. Will make afternoon paper 
dominate its field anywhere in U. Box 
A-599, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Composing Room Foreman 
Thoroughly trained make-up and printer; at 
Present head make-up on 22 machine plant 
making three editions daily, six on Sunday, 
Would like to correspond with publisher need- 
ing composing room foreman. Address A-642, 
Editor & Publisher, 

————— 


Newspaperman, 

with all around experience in 
ments of large and small papers, open for po- 
sition January 1. Earlier if urgent. Address 
Box A-615, care Editor & Publisher. 


news depart- 


Newspaper Man, 


Ten years’ experience 


m3 in advertising and 
editorial departments 


of dailies and trade 
press, seeks position offering greater oppor- 
tunities. Merchandising sales knowledge. 
Box A-639, Editor & Publisher, 


Reporting or Desk Position 
with morning or evening daily 
territory desired by graduate of school of 
journalism who has made good and is ready 
for larger opportunity. Can furnish best of 
references. Address Box A-627, Editor & 
Publisher. 


‘41 metropolitan 


Successful Sales and Newspaper Executive 


Been at it twenty years. Four years in mer- 
chandising, two years in investment banking, 
fourteen years with newspapers. Now on ad- 
vertising and sales promotion with largest 
morning daily in city of 700,000. Family and 
I want to get back East, to position of adver- 
tising or general manager, in city of 100,000 
or larger anywhere in New England or Atlantic 
Coast States. Experienced in and familiar with 
those sections. Present earnings $7,500. Avail- 
able March 15. A-632, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Position as circulation manager by married 
man who can build circulation. Two years 
circulation manager on one of James M. Cox’s 
papers. Also promotion manager on largest 
paper Scripps-McRae League. References all 
former employers. For complete information 
write E. W. Mathews, 582 E. Church St.; 
Urbana, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


News Editor 


One of the Strongest technical weeklies in the 
country needs a capable man to take charge 
of its news section. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with handling of business items and 
able to select and direct high class corre- 
spondents in the industrial centers served. 
Preference given to man with commercial 
newspaper training, although applicants with 
financial Page experience will be cons*dered, 
Give complete particulars as to education, 
training, experience, references, salary ex- 
pected, etc. Address A. L., 613 Longacre 
Bldg., New York City. 
ee 
Wanted 

A live country circulator who can meet com- 
petition and get results. An Opportunity for 
a young man who has had experience in han- 
dling roadmen, carrier boys, street organiza- 
tion. and single mail. State references, ex- 
perience, age, whether married or single and 
salary expected. Address Box A-630, Editor 
& Publisher. : 
Se ee 
Wanted 

Business Manager for established evening news- 
paper within 150 miles of New York. Must be 
a competent executive, experienced in business 
management of newspaper, both advertising and 
circulation, This is an unusual opportunity for 


a man whose record will stand the most 
thorough Investigation. Only experienced and 
capable applicants will be considered. In writ- 


Ing state ‘ge, experience and salary and if at 
present e:nployed. A-633, Editor & Publisher, 


SSS 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under thie 
classification. Cash with order, 


—— SS ee ee 


For Sale 

Country newspaper plant, presses, type, 
folders, cutters. Drawer D., Freeport, Long 
Island. 


Wanted To Buy 
Daily newspaper in town under 25,000. Reply 
with full particulars, competition, earnings, 
ete., to A. B. de Mesquita, 600 West 113th Ste 
New York City. 


Young woman, 


College graduate, publishing and teaching ex- 
perience, intelligent, ambitious, unafraid of 
hard work, willing to »tart from bottom up, 
desires to connect witl, newspaper in Calif- 
ornia state, Address A-€36, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Makeup editor. Slightly used but in perfect 
condition. Rare species. Gets work done well 
without friction with printers. Maintenance 
cost reasonable. Address A-647, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


been 10,000 tons per month, but the 
volume has been by no means steady. 
During the seven months from August, 
1921, to February, 1922, the average 
was 14500 tons per month, while 
from March to September of this year 
inclusive the average has been only 7,500 
tons per month. 

As indicated by the figures upon mill 
production and shipments, consumption 
of news print paper in 1922 has been 
very heavy. As a matter of fact, for the 
first nine months of this year, which is 
as far as we have complete data, the 
consumption of standard news print paper 
was 16 per cent more than during the 
seme period in 1921 and 12 per cent more 
than during the first nine months of the 
record-breaking year of 1920, 

The new machines under construction 
which are expected to come into opera- 
tion during the next seven months will 
bring the capacity of the regular news 
print mills in the United States up to 
5,110 tons daily and in Canada to 4,160 
tons, making a total of 9,270 tons. It 
would. seem, therefore, that the news- 
paper publishers should be able to get all 
the paper they will need in 1923 from 
North American mills without going 
overseas for their supply. 


Newsprint Mills to Enlarge 


It is reported from Montreal that Price 
Brothers contemplate doubling the capac- 
ity of their mills at Jonquiere and Keno- 
gami. This’ work may likely start next 
Spring. 


WHITE CASE TO HIGH COURT 


Gov. Allen Asks Attorney General 


Take Special Action 


Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas 
and owner of the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon 
gave the William Allen White case a new 
turn November 18, when he announced 
that the Attorney General of Kansas has 
been asked to bring the case before the 
Kansas Supreme Court under the de- 
claratory judgment act, passed by the 
1921 legislature, instead of the criminal 
proceedings brought against Mr. White 
in the Lyons County District Court under 
the Kansas Industrial Court law. 

The Declaratory Act makes it possible 
to bring action in any Court of Record 
in the State where there is an actual 
controversy, Governor Allen said, “In 
this case there is an actual controversy 
White admits all of the facts of which 
he is accused and the point to be decided 
is whether or not it was a violation of the 
Industrial ‘Court Act.” 

The Attorney General will not be home 
until November 28, and the case may not 
be decided until after he returns. 


Government Suspends Paper 


The Journal Libertad, Madrid, Spain, 
which published the secret report of 
General Picasso on the Morocco dis- 
aster, was suspended for two days by the 
government as a result. 


Intertypes in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle-Tele- 
graph and Gazette-Times recently in- 
stalled six Intertype slug casting ma- 
chines. 


Warren News Sold 


The Warren (N. H.) News, a weekly 
newspaper, has been sold by C. E. Cas- 
well, its editor and publisher, to the 
Woodsville (N. H.) News. It will be 
published at Woodsville. Mr. Caswell 


Al 


Sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& P ALMER 225 Fifth Ave., 


New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 
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Iowa Daily Becomes a Weekly 


The Iowa City Republican, until re- 
cently a daily newspaper, has been made 
a weekly and will be known hereafter as 
the Johnson County News. 


Super Speed Press for Boston 


The Boston Transcript will shortly 
install a new quadruple super-speed 
Hoe press. 


Deland News Growing 


The Deland (Fla.) Daily News has 
installed a Model A flat bed Duplex 
press, 
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UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. 
Huncw EDITOR. . e 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


your contributions to the 
mail them in and receive payment. 


OW many Christmas children are there in 
your city—that is, how many children of 
twelve years and under are there that were 
born on Christmas day? Offer a Christmas- 
birthday gift to all such children who call at 
your office with their parents with authen- 
ticated proof that they were born on Christ- 
mas. Make the present some inexpensive toy. 
Get photos of some of the more attractive of 
the youngsters and run them with daily stories 
for a week or so before Christmas and in 
each story run the names. of the children call- 
ing that day, together with names and ad- 
dresses of their parents—F. H. W. 


“Don’t forget. the birds,” was the title of an 
story published in a New York 
Bird stories always contain hu- 


interesting 
state paper. 


man interest if they are properly written. 
3esides, to remind your readers every so 
often to ‘“‘thow some crumbs to the birds,” 


you are doing a humane act.—F. C. D. 


Is the first baby born in your city still liv- 
ing? Probably he is in most western cities. 
Tf so, start a search of the birth records and 
then find the subject, now grown probably 
to old age. A mighty good feature article 
should result from an interview.—R. A. 


Does revenue from fines obtained through 
convictions for liquor law violations compare 
favorably with revenue from licenses in saloon 
days? If not, how does the city meet the 
difference? Does the increased burden fall 
on the taxpayer? Perhaps the city has opened 
up new sources of revenue. The city clerk 
could produce figures and furnish information 
for a story out of the usual run.—O. Q. M. 


Mrs, Harvey .W. Wiley, of Washington, 
recently said that girls should pay a share of 
the entertainment when they went out with 
boys. The London (Ont.) Free Press inter- 
viewed a couple of well known women. The 
next day reporters discussed the subject in 
letters to the editor. Other letters then 
started to come in and made a nice feature 
yarn for several days.—H. B. G. 


Many of the old watches that are still in 
use have an interesting story connected with 


them. Some have been handed down from 
generation to generation and are valued’ by 
their possessors a great deal more than for 


their intrinsic value. I was in a watchmak- 
er’s shop when a man .calling for his watch 
remarked that his wife’s great uncle raised and 
sold onions to buy it. The old watchmaker 
in your city should be able to tell: you off- 
hand or direct you to owners of old time- 
pieces who will relate to you interesting ac- 
counts of the descent of their watches.— 
R. B. M. 


Every city has its people who have de- 
scended from famous people or who have a 
strain of famous blood in their veins. Find 
them. It has been said that not a single 
stick of furniture came over in the May- 
flower. Hunt ‘up the Mayflower furniture’ in 
your town for a feature story.—E, M. H., Jr. 


It is remarkable how “fleeting is fame.” A 
certain newspaper made a_ mirth-provoking 
story out of the verbatim replies made over 
the telephone by prominent men and women to 
the queation:. “Who was it ran’ for vice-presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket with Cox in 
1920?” The answers must be written to in- 
clude all the hemming and hawing and hesi- 
tation—even the mild profanity—to get the 
punch. A variation of it is to ask prominent 
men the color of their wife’s eyes and the 
result is about the same.——B. M. 


All of the men who: impersonate Santa 
Clauses for the stores in your city are con- 
stantly having interesting and funny experi- 
ences. Interview these men about their ex- 
periences ané get up an appropriate holiday 
story from the information thus secured.— 


F, H. W. 


An Oklahoma City paper has aroused state- 
wide interest by printing ‘Death Ballots” and 
letting the public express its opinions on 
whether or not the death penalty shall be in- 
flicted on criminals sentenced to death. Three 
boys, one a negro and two white, are under 
sentence in Oklahoma now. Within three 
days the Oklahoma Leader received nearly 
2.000 ballots containing many interesting an- 
gles and viewpoints on capital punishment,— 


Jy uaiG, 


always on the lookout for news; and 
Epitor & PusBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 

Address 


When they appear, clip them and 


City editor of s.uall town newspaper was 
astonished to find his cub reporter bringing in 
so many personal and society items with an 
apparent minimum amount of work. He learned 
his cub had developed some real sources of 
news, as follows: Baggage and transfer com- 
pany drivers told him whose trunks they had 
hauled each day, and he kept better tab on 
people arriving or leaving town than by meet- 
ing trains; greenhouse proprietor kept him 
posted on sick people, through the orders he 
received for flowers; the town’s only ice cream 
factory lined him up on special gatherings be- 
cause it was the custom to order ice cream 
for almost all parties; postoffice clerk han- 
dling forwarded addresses gave him an abun- 
dance of personals; ambulance driver for hospi- 
tal kept him posted and messenger boy for 
telegraph company was bribed into passing 
out information on death messages he delivy- 


ered. If you know your small town’s cus- 
toms, here are sources worth cultivating.— 
1s el py es 


The Goshen (N. Y.) Independent-Republican 
has been running for some time a series of 
wistorical and genealogical articles on the 
arly history of Orange County, New York. 
Most of the contributions have come from old 
families. Consequently much data of historical 
nature has been rescued and preserved. Some 
day the Independent-Republican’s files will be 
eagerly sought after. Pernaps your paper may 
be the means of preserving the early history 
of your community.—G, H. D. 

“The setting hen” has taken its place as a 
new title alongside of ‘The jay walker.” The 
former is given to the motorist who parks his 
car anywhere, anytime and anyhow without 
any regard for rules and regulations. What 
do police and automobile officials think about 


him?—J. M. M. 
Many churches in small towns have rele- 
gated their church bells to the dark ages. 


Is there a bell ringing in your city, and if so, 
get the janitor of the church to tell you some- 
thing of the history. The meat of the story 
will provide any good writer with a remark- 
ably interesting feature, since many people do 
not favor the disuse of the old church bells.— 
AGM Gs 


In order to stimulate interest in nature 
study the Nyessa INews awarded a ‘‘degree”— 
Nyessa Naturalist—to any youngster who could 
identify ten trees, twenty-five wild flowers, ten 
animals, and ten birds. If the ‘‘woods spirit’ 
is instilled in the youth, coming generations 
will have no wood problem. Perhaps you 
could run a series of brief articles on the 
wild life in your community and then award 
your own degree. You'll be surprised at the 
number of interested youths.—G. H. D 


Every city, large or small, has its favorite 
men “gossip”? centres,. especially in cold 
weather. Send a live reporter, one who is a 
good “mixer,” has a sense of humor and can 
write a good yarn, to some of these congre- 
gating places. Barber shops, shoe shining par- 
lors and small corner stores offer rich material. 
Human interest stuff can be picked up and 
often a tip for a good story.—F. C. D. 


There’s always a lot of talk at Christmas 
time about the tired salespeople in retail 
stores. Just what makes these salespeople so 
tired in your city?» Here could be made the 
basis for an interesting and rather unusual 
story. Find out how many people an average 


salesperson waits on during the course of a 
day at the holiday season, how many times 
goods are taken down from shelves and put 
back again, how many words a day are spoken 
by an average salesperson. And so on. All 
this could be made into an. interesting yarn.— 


EF. H. We 


“What ought to be done about it?” is a de- 
partment in which club women express views 
on various problems, of establishing high 
standards of living. It appears in the 
women’s section of the Cleveland Sunday 
News-Leader. As would be expected, photos 
accompany.—]J. M. M. 


Those newspapers featuring agricultural de- 
partments. would doubtless find that readers 
would respond 'o the query: ‘‘What do you 
plan to'do on your farm next year?’ Farm- 
ers are making those plans right now, and I 
believe they would tell about, them in letters 
to the newspaper if asked to do so. 
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HOSE. advertisers who are inclined to bemoan their 

fate because they are asked to pay slightly more for 
their advertising today than they did before the war should 
be shocked at their good fortune and surprised at the small 
part of the increased cost of production that has been 
passed on to them. 


In 1913 there were comparatively few 3-cent news- 
papers—The Boston Transcript, The Brooklyn Eagle, 
The New York Evening Post—and a few others of 


very limited circulation. 


Today all our New York evening newspapers are sold 
at 3 cents a copy and circulations in total are greater 
than they were in 19/3. 


The reader is carrying more than his share of the heavy added 
expense for print paper and labor, while the advertiser today, in the 
case of The New York Globe, only pays 8 cents more per line per 
million of circulation. 


In 1913 the average daily circulation of The New 
York Globe was 143,489 and the minimum foreign 
rate was 28 cents per line, or $1.91 per line per million 
circulation. 


In 1922, with 166,237 daily circulation (last A.B.C. 
report) the minimum rate is 33 cents, or $1.99 per 
line per million circulation. 


In 1913 it cost $1,100,000 to produce The Globe as compared 
with $2,800,000 for the year 1921, and probably $2,500,000 for 1922. 


These are facts the advertiser should know. 


Our newspapers are giving the advertiser greater efficiency 
and opportunity than he could produce if he were to undertake to 
manufacture the space he buys. 
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A Suppressed Official Document of the United States Government 


Editorial Note—Problems of the Near East again hold the attention of the 
ples of the world, and as a result, all channels of information ‘are flooded 
With propaganda that has as its source foreign interests, in many cases with 
) selfish intent. Americans have but a limited knowledge of the. hates and 


greeds that have repeatedly carried the peoples of the Near East into war and 
endangered the peace of the world. This report is founded upon impartial 
and thorough investigation by Americans for Americans and is presented at 
this time for the guidance of editors and writers. 
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Secret diplomacy won. Now it is collecting, and in the Near East millions are pleading for bread 
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ACTS are first. The world is askew 

today because facts have been con- 
cealed or perverted. If in 1918-1919, the 
world had seen the international situation, 
stripped of all camouflage, with every 
secret treaty opened and every national 
condition made clear, it would have in- 
sisted upon a totally different outcome 
of events. Today’s world tragedy is an 
illustration of the old teaching that 
“Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish”: and of the later word, “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

One of the great suppressed documents 
of the peace-making period was the 
comprehensive King-Crane Report upon 
conditions in Turkey. This was the 
work of the official American Commission 
sent from Paris when the question of 
mandates in Turkey was up before the 
“Big Four.” It went out with instructions 
to report the facts as it found them. The 
text makes clear why the Report should 
have been rigorously concealed by a then 
spineless State Department. Yet if it 
had been published promptly, as intended, 
it would completely have altered the cur- 
rent of events in Turkey; and possibly 
also have changed the whole American 
attitude toward post-war international re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly it would have 
freed us from a flood of unfounded prop- 
aganda; and it might easily have saved 
the lives of possibly a million persons, 
needlessly sacrificed since the war. 

There would have been no need of a 
Lausanne Conference, or of a Graeco- 
Turkish war, or of a disruption of allied 
co-operation in the Near East, or of any 
of the tragic and tremendous events there 
which now threaten the wreck of civiliza- 
tion, if the King-Crane Report had been 
published. 

Uncolored and authenticated and dis- 
seminlated facts are more powerful than 
any of the schemes of statesmen or con- 
clusions of conferences. 

Today Epiror & PUBLISHER gives to 
the newspaper-makers of the world, and 
to the general public, as a timely and es- 
sential source-book of facts—the facts 
that have been most needed and least 
known—the full text of this long-sup- 
pressed, much-discussed King-Crane Re- 
port. 

The document is one that is needed by 
every editorial writer in the world; every 
teacher or student of history; every 
clergyman and friend of missions and 
education in the Levant; every person do- 
ing business in the Near East; every 
member of Congress; every foreign of- 
fice everywhere;—in short, everybody 
who, in a propaganda-ridded day, desires 
a body of uncolored and unquestioned 
facts concerning the most important pres- 
ent international issue. 

Not all the conclusions of the report 
are today applicable. Alas, the conse- 
quences it predicted have come to pass in 
many respects. The vindication of the 
value of the findings lies in the calam- 
ities which have since overtaken the Near 
East. Nevertheless, there is a flood of 
light shed upon present obscurities by 
this document. 

It tactfully but fearlessly reveals the 
clashing ambitions of the allies at Con- 
stantinople. 

It exposes 
treaties. 

It makes clear the glaring contrast 
between the solemn pledges of the Euro- 
pean nations to the peoples of the Near 
East and their imperialistic course. 

It conservatively portrays the passion 
of these ancient peoples for America, and 
their confidence in her integrity, good will 
and unselfishness. 

It shows plainly why America should 

‘not have taken a mandate for Armenia 
alone. 

It boldly lays down a project for a 
Pan-Turkish mandate, in three groups, 
for America; which the allies, who want- 
ed Turkish loot, by no means favored; 
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The Vital Significance of the Report That Follows 


and which time and events have now 
made impracticable. 

It sets forth, so that even a wayfaring 
man may not err, the basic conditions of 
the Near East. 

It pronounces the doom of Zionism. 

It portrays an incredible co-operation 
between Moslems and Christians, in pur- 
suit of the goal of “self-determination.” 

It shows, with uncanny prescience, the 
effect of the Smyrna massacres by the 
Greeks upon the reawakening of the 
Turks, 

It proves the untenability of European 
claims upon Turkish territory. 

Likewise it makes plain the unfitness of 
the old Ottoman Empire to rule or to 
continue to live. 

It nullifies the censorship and propa- 
ganda which have veiled the facts con- 
cerning the Near East from the eyes of 
the world. 

This report, in the highest sense, is a 
journalistic triumph. For it shows how 
a small group of American reporters, or 
investigators, took an assignment to find 
out the bed-rock facts upon one of the 
most clouded and intricate international 
situations in the world. They went about 
their task with all the canniness, caution 
and courage of good correspondents. 
Moreover, they not only fearlessly discov- 
ered the facts and clearly set them forth, 
but they also followed them to their con- 
clusions. 

Ignorance, bias and selfish interests, 
aided by their trusty handmaidens, cen- 
sorship and propaganda, had brought the 
Paris Peace Conference to a standstill 
upon the disposition of Turkey. There 


was no agreement upon the fundamental 
facts of the case. : 

Thereupon President Wilson proposed 
that a joint allied Commission should be 
sent to Turkey to ascertain the true con- 
ditions, and especially the desires of the 
peoples concerned, respecting the nations 
which should become mandatories, as 
was the oft-expressed intent of the peace- 
makers. This, be it remembered, was in 
the days when the principle of “self- 
determination” and the other allied war 
aims still retained a degree of sanctity. 
So obviously right and reasonable was 
President Wilson’s suggestion, that the 
other three members of the “Big Four” 
agreed “in principle.” 

“In principle’ is a venerable and in- 
valuable diplomatic phrase; in this case, 
as so often, it meant the opposite of “in 
practice.” For the European nations 
shilly-shallied for a time and then re- 
fused to send out commissions. Ap- 
parently, the facts were the last things 
that were desired in some quarters. So 
the American Commissioners of the Inter- 
national Commission on Mandates in 
Turkey went alone, fully accredited. 

It cannot too often or too strongly be 
said that the King-Crane Report super- 
sedes all the views and counsel of speak- 
ers and writers who are “Near Eastern 
experts.” Most of the latter, from en- 
tirely honorable motives, are partisans of 
one or more of the many sides of this 
question which today has the world by the 
throat. 

America is full of propaganda that ‘is 
perilous. For example, a large body of 
churchmen, who are apparently quite 


THE TURKISH NATIONALIST PACT 


FREQUENT allusions, in dispatches 
from the Near East and from Lau- 
sanne, to the “Turkish Nationalist .Pact,” 
have not made clear to the American 
public the portentousness of Nationalist 
Turkey’s “Declaration of Independence,” 
adopted by the Angora Assembly in Jan- 
uary, 1920. This is the document which 
the Turks declare is the irreducible mini- 
mum of their claims at Lausanne: 

“The Members of the Ottoman Cham- 
ber of Deputies recognize and affirm that 
the independence of the State and the 
future of the Nation can be assured by 
complete respect for the following princi- 
ples, which represent the maximum of 
sacrifice which can be undertaken in order 
to achieve a just and lasting peace, and 
that the continued existence of a stable 
Ottoman Sultanate and society is im- 
possible outside of the said principles: 

“First Article—Inasmuch as it is neces- 
sary that the destinies of the portions of 
the Turkish Empire which are populated 
exclusively by an Arab majority, and 
which on the conclusion of the armistice 
of the 30th of October, 1918, were in the 
occupation of enemy forces, should be de- 
termined in accordance with the votes 
which shall be freely given by the in- 
habitants, the whole of those parts, 
whether within or outside the said armis- 
tice line, which are inhabited by an Otto- 
man Moslem majority, united in religion, 
in race and in aim, imbued with senti- 
ments of mutual respect for each other 
and of sacrifice, and wholly respectful 
of each other’s racial rights and sur- 
rounding conditions, form a whole which 
does not admit of division for any reason 
in truth or in ordinance. 

“Second Article—We accept that, in 
the case of the three Sanjaks which united 
themselves by a general vote to the 
mother country when they first were free, 
recourse should again be had, if necessary 
to a free popular vote. 

“Third Article—The determination of 
the juridical status of Western Thrace 


also, which has been made dependent on 
the Turkish peace, must be effected in ac- 
cordance with the votes which shall be 
given by the inhabitants in complete free- 
dom. 

“Fourth Article—The security of the 
city of Constantinople, which is the seat 
of the ‘Caliphate of Islam, the capital of 
the Sultanate, and the headquarters of 
the Ottoman Government, and of the Sea 
of Marmora must be protected from 
every danger. Provided this principle is 
maintained, whatever decision may be ar- 
rived at jointly by us and all other Gov- 
ernments concerned, regarding the open- 
ing of the Bosphorus to the commerce 
and traffic of the world, is valid. 

“Fifth Article—The rights of minori- 
ties as defined in the treaties concluded 
between the Entente Powers and _ their 
enemies and certain of their associates 
shall be confirmed and assured by us—in 
reliance on the belief that the Moslem 
minorities in neighboring countries also 
will have the benefit of the same rights. 

“Sixth Article—It is a fundamental 
condition of our life and continued 
existence that we, like every country, 
should enjoy complete independence and 
liberty in the matter of assuring the 
means of our development, in order that 
our national and economic development 
should be rendered possible and that it 
should be possible to conduct affairs in 
the form of a more up-to-date regular 
administration. . 

“For this reason we are opposed to re- 
strictions inimical to our development in 
political, judicial, financial, and other mat- 
ters. 

“The conditions of settlement of our 
proved debts shall likewise not be con- 
trary to these principles. 

“January 28, 1920.” 


Note—This document is not a@ part of the 
King-Crane Report, but ts presented to bring 
up-to-date the information contained im this 
supplement. r 
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nevertheless an awesome spectacle 6 
possibility of how an uninformed de 
racy might precipitate the gravest 
sequences. g 

There are many eloquent speake 
writers with moving pens, who a 
ing an extraordinary effect upon @ 
lic opinion of America today, 
pivotal matter of the Near East. 
of them are pro-Turk; some 
Greek; many are pro-Armenian 
are pro-Zionist; a few are pro- 
pro-Bulgarian, pro-Arab, or pre 
tian. Others, in great number, 
British, pro-French, pro-Italian 
German. Most of them funct 
sincere conviction: only a few a 
hirelings. 

Tt is a service of highest val 
Eprror & PuBLIsHER does in dis¢ 
and largely nullifying these by 
ing the cold, matured facts in # 
as fully gathered and feerlessly sté 
a responsible, unbiased American 
of investigators. § 

If the leaders of American thoug 
this document through carefully, 
file it for future reference, th 
gandist may be silenced. And 
plain duty of the press to d 
this thing. Try as they may, new 
cannot always escape the taint o 
propaganda in news received from 
But at least they may comba 
ganda at home. The peace of th 
and the safety of our country, req 
foreign propaganda be dealt with 


ously by men whose sanity is Std] 


than their sentimentalism. 
Perhaps the post-war cleavage Det 
the policies of the Allies and © 


United States, and the basis for thet) 


Crane Commission, were never m6 
cinctly explained than by Preside 
son’s first allusion in Paris to the 
work of secret treaties that ther 
revealed : 

“As the United States of An 
were not bound by any of the see 
treaties in question, they are 
ready to approve a_ settlement 
the basis of facts.” 

Secret treaties largely caused 
they certainly prolonged it; 
wrecked the peace, Out of secret 
has grown that international 
which is probably the gravest facto 
world full of evil forces. Secret 
have made war-time allies pre 
enemies. They have begotten in 
a lack of confidence in the natto 
the Old World that is the real reaso 
this country’s holding aloof from 
national obligations. If it were m 
the secret treaties, disclosed at 
there would have been a differen 
League of Nations, and the United 
would have been in it. There iss 
no measuring the harm that h 
done to humanity by the perpettt 
this first characteristic of the 0} 
plomacy. j 

Most of these secret treaties 
Turkey, the choicest bit of war 
the victors. The first of the lot 2) 
do with Constantinople, and the | 
so far as the world knows—dealt} 
Mosul and its oil; and this treaty) 
drawn up by the British and Frem) 
February, 1919, a month after the | 
conference, with its pledge of Pex 
enants, openly arrived at,” had fof 
opened. Any honest man may be eX} 
for the use of strong language im Ct) 
terizing this impenitent diplomacy | 
stultified the soldier dead and the 
for which they died. * 


af 
if 


TURKEY — WORLD CENTER OF NEWS INTERES 


r 


| 


q 


j 
: 


‘Summarized, the principal secret 
treaties among the allies, or sub-divi- 
sions of the allies, are given below. They 
must be borne in mind if the King-Crane 
report is to be understood. 

Ever since the days of Peter the Great, 
Russia had coveted Constantinople, so, in 
March, 1915, by a series of three notes 
exchanged between Russia, France and 
Great Britain, Constantinople was prom- 
ised to Russia, after the allies had won 
the war. The other allies were to have 
sompensations elsewhere in Turkey, and 
Britain was also to be given the “neutral 
one” in Persia, with its rich petroleum 
erquisites. This treaty also provided for 
ndependent rule of the Moslem holy 
ities, and, if possible, the caliphate was 
0 be taken away from the Turks. By it, 
3ritain abandoned her historic policy of 
lursing “The Sick Man of Europe.” 
Vhen the Revolutionists came into pow- 
rt in Russia, they renounced this treaty, 
nd made a battle-cry of the phrase, “No 
mmexations and no contributions (in- 
emnities).” 

Most sordid and cynical and shameless 
f all the secret treaties, and described 
y Mr. Balfour at one of the Peace Con- 
ence sessions in a cynical and sardonic 
geech that is perhaps unmatched in the 
mals of friendly international negotia- 
ons, was “The Treaty of London,” 
gned in April, 1915. This was Italy’s 
ice for entering the war. In addition 
) giving Italy amazing stretches of terri- 
ry within the Austrian Empire, and the 
st port in Albania, and making the 
driatic an Italian lake, plus territorial 
tensions in Africa, the treaty awarded 
e Italians the Dodocanese Islands’ in the 
egean, off the shore of Turkey, and ter- 
ory in Turkey equal to what Britain 

France would get! Incidentally, the 
alians demanded a share of the Ger- 
im indemnity, and a loan from Great 
‘itain of £50,000,000. 

By a later secret treaty, in April, 1917, 
ly was promised a still larger zone in 
latolia, and Smyrna also, if the Rus- 
Ms agreed. Since revolutionary Rus- 
‘Was about to denounce secret treaties, 
never approved. Consequently, Paris 
d heated discussions as to Italian rights 

Smyrna; and the squabble ended in 

Greek expedition of May 15, 1919, to 
cumvent the Italians. It was this ad- 
ture, with its attendant excesses, 
ich called into existence the Turkish 
Honalist movement, which has since 
Ome victorious over the Christian 
vers. If there had been no secret 
ities there would be no Near Eastern 


Even when the Bolsheviks made public 
these documents which rubbed off the 


Editor & Publisher 


the consent of the governed. . » The 
present controversy : broadened 
into a case affecting the peace of the 
whole world. He would send it 
(the Commission) with carte blanche to 
tell the facts as they found them.” 

So against the old diplomacy of secret 
treaties and intrigues, America opposed 
the basic journalistic principle of the 
facts, fully and fearlessly stated, 

Looking backward, it now seems rather 
guileless of President Wilson and Amer- 
ica and the little nations to have assumed 
that the facts of international conditions 
should determine conclusions. We today 
understand that the secret treaties, and 
not the war aims that fired the hearts of 
the allied soldiers, and not the ascertained 
actualities, fixed the outcome of negotia- 
tions, The poison of those bargains and 
intrigues so vitiated the atmosphere at 
Paris that all possibility of true faith 
disappeared. Distrust supplanted con- 
fidence and good will. 

America’s ignorance of the secret treat- 
ies, which nullified all of our guiding 
principles in carrying on the war, was 
shared by the peoples of the allied nations. 


THE BALFOUR 


great a world-commotion as the 
Balfour, on November 


a new day for universal Jewry. 


The text has been continuously under a 


“a national home” 
that has raged over the Declaration, 


Here is the full text of the Declaration :— 


“His Majesty’s government view 


deavors to facilitate the achievement o 
stood that nothing shall be done which 


rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or 


political status enjoyed by Jews in any 


Note—This document ts not a part of th 
bring up to date the tnformation contained in 


SELDOM in history has so brief a document been the foundation of so 


It is merely a single sentence of sixty-eight words, 


2, 1917, to Lord Rothschild. 
every country acclaimed it as the charter of a new 


is still a matter of controversy. 


the Zionists have stressed the first half 
of the nicely-balanced document; while the Anti-Zionists 
have laid emphasis upon the latter portion. 
House of Lords has laid anathema upon it all! 


with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best en- 


sections. 
the story up to date. 


for December 2, 1922 


have brought no boon to any one of the 
covetous European powers that its own 
people would not gladly now have it sur- 
render. The apparent gains have proved 
to be only real losses and tragedy. 
Europe is hated today in the East be- 
cause her old discredited way prevailed 
after the armistice, instead of the new 
way of the welfare of the peoples con- 
cerned, It needs only a strong drive by 
the press of America, and by the liberal 
press of Europe, to make secret treaties 
forever outlaw and anathema. 

Fancy suggests that perhaps. the scimi- 
tar of the Turk has severed the Gordian 
knot of diplomatic entanglements which 
could not be untied at Paris. It may be 
that there is anew, in a greatly limited 
sense, an opportunity for the application 
of certain of the fair, free, fact-based 
recommendations of the King-Crane 
Commission. 

The Report given herewith is its find- 
ings. Eprror & PUBLISHER presents the 


entire document in full, omitting only the 
tables of contents, substituting instead, 
where necessary, additional headlines that 
will indicate the nature of the separate 


DECLARATION 


Balfour Declaration upon Zionism. 
addressed by Mr. A. J. 

Yet the Zionists of 
state, the assurance of 


microscope, and the phrase, 
In the bitter struggle 


» especially in Syria, 
The British tax-payer and the 


f this object; it being clearly under- 
may prejudice the civil and religious 
the rights and 


other country.” 


e King-Crane Report, but is 
this supplement 


presented ¢ 


Footnotes are added to bring 


n 


iil 


most serious and difficult problem growing out 
of the great war. No nation incapable of 
united and norfpartisan action for a long period 
should undertake it. 

“We would again point out that if America 
lecepts a mandate for the region visited by this 
mission, it will undoubtedly do so from a strong 
sense of international duty, and at the unanimous 
desire—so expressed at least—of its colleagues 
in the League of Nations. Accepting this dif- 
ficult task without previously securing the assur- 
ance of conditions, would be fatal ot success. 
The United States should make its own condi- 
tions as a preliminary to conside 
subject—certainly before and not 
tances, for there are a multitude of i 
will conflict with what any Americ 
sider a proper administration of the 
Every possible precaution against internat 
complications should be taken in advance. In 

1 
1 


our opinion there should be specific pledges 
terms of formal agreements with Franc 
England, and definite approval from Ge 
and Russia of the dispositions made of T 
and Transcaucasia, and a pledge to re 
them.” 


Turkey has been the acid test of th 
loyalty of the Allies to their plighted 
faith. All the world knows what tragic 
consequences have befallen mankind be- 
cause Europe was not equal to the op- 
portunity of the new day. At least three 
governments: have fallen in as many sepa 
rate lands, and the legitimate ambitions 
of no less than three oppressed nationali 
ties have been thwarted, because, as the 
report makes clear, the diplomats of Eu- 
rope could not rise to the level of their 
soldiers in France. : 

Whether also the wonderful new spirit 
and aspiration of the Eastern peoples, 
called into life by the Allied war aims, 
have been permanently dashed and dead- 
ened, only events can tell. Certainly this 
report was penned at the day of ‘the op- 
portunity of ages. 

From a newspaper standpoint, the 
King-Crane Report may be criticised for 
its failure to “play up” the sensationa! 
zeal for America which it encountered 
everywhere. By cumulative facts and 
statistics it does make-plain that Amer- 
ica is first in the hearts of the people of 
Bible lands. Modesty and self-restraint 
loubtless kept it from attempting to tell 


a tale that is really beyond America’s 


understanding. “They little know of 


America, who only America know.” Gen- 
eral Harbord puts the subject straight- 
forwardly in the conclusion of his re- 
port: 


a tribute. perhaps io 


glamor of allied idealism, the world gave 


1S today. 
tS early as March, 1916, what is 
wn as the Sazanof-Paleologue Treaty 
Ween Russia and France, gave to Rus- 
the land lying between Persia and 
Black Sea. It extended France’s 
spective territory in Turkey over a 
section of Asia Minor and Syria, 
Eto the Tigris River, 
wo months later came the famous 
troublesome ‘“Sykes-Picot Agree- 
t” between France and Great Britain. 
this secret treaty, France was to have 
a down as far as the famous Cru- 
r port of Acre. Great Britain was to 
| Haifa, potentially the best port on 
0ast. She was also to receive Lower 
Opotamia. The cities of Damascus, 
is and Aleppo were to go to some fu- 
“Arab State”—and already King 
ein, of the Hejaz, was on Great 
un’s payroll! Explicitly, no other 
n—meaning Italy—was to be allowed 
Tights in the Arabic-speaking parts 
€ Ottoman Empire. 
Om the day of its signing until now, 
greement has been smeared with oil, 
Other forms of commercialism and 
Malistic exploitation, as the reader of 
ing-Crane Report has seen. One of 
‘awest sessions of the plenipoten- 
S at Paris was held in Lloyd 
3@'S apartment on March 20. It was 
t this acrimonious discussion that 
was born President Wilson’s sug- 
m for the sending of a commission 
quiry to Turkey, which resulted in 
ing-Crane Report. He said :* 
€ point of view of the United 
/Was . . . indifferent to the claims 
> ag ris and France over Neves Rb it mn r 
unless those peoples wanted fi Eee a at mpire a9 eee. cae 
: Re ee otal ee rand eae ape oleae OV Warta Set 


no real heed. ‘Trustful America was 
least of all aware of the existence of these 
secret treaties: President Wilson heard 
of them first at Paris, 

That is why the Americans thought 
that a Commission to find out and report 
the facts would be finally determinative. 
They could not escape from the domi. 
nance of those ideals of self-determina- 
tion” or “consent of the governed” which 
had come down from Declaration of In- 
dependence days. With a rude jolt our 
people learned, or will learn after read- 
ing the King-Crane report, that the peo- 
ples released from Turkey’s sway by the 
war got what they did not want. 

This fact-finding commission heard the 
voice of the little peoples clamoring for 
American leadership and protection: such 
is the note that prevades the dryest sec- 
tion of the report like an aroma: but 
their cry fell on deaf ears in Paris. 

Throughout the Orient, in thousands 
of cafes and caravansaries and confer- 
ences of neighbor with neighbor, wonder- 
ment has been expressed by Turk, Greek, 
Arab, Armenian, Jew, Syrian, and Druze, 
not to mention Europeans, as to what has 
become of the American Mission and its 
report, which they all dreamed would 
bring tranquillity and a new order to the 
troubled Near East. They know the 
reality of the application of the secret 
treaties and the strife they have caused ; 
they do not understand the disappearance 
of the Great Hope which the American 
Commission represented, 

After all, the secret treaties, applied, 
have had their chance, and failed. They 


ement.” 


a 


In addition to the King-Crane Report 


this present publication contains a Sum- 
mary of the Treaty of Sevres, the Balfour 
Declaration upon Zionism. the Turkish 
Nationalist Pact, the Guarantee given the 
subject peoples of Turkey by Great Bri- 
tain and France, and such other docu- 


ments as may shed light upon the present 
world crisis around the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 


The report of the American Military 
Mission to Armenia, headed by Major 
General James G. Harbord, now Chief 
of Staff of the U. S. Army, dealing with 
its investigations in Turkey and the Cau- 
casus, in the fall of 1919, cannot be pub- 
lished herewith, because of its length. Ii 
is available to the public at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, as Senate Document 
No, 266, and is indispensable to every- 
one who would understand the Armenian 
situation and America’s possible relation 
thereto, These quotations fairly show the 
conclusions of this Harbord report and 
their agreement with the findings of the 
King-Crane Report: 


“A plebiscite fairly taken would in all prob- 
ability ask for an American mandate throughout 
the Empire, *: #75 * Stn vita belief that the 
Armenian problem is only to be solved by a 
mandatory which should include also Constan- 
tinople, Anatolia, Turkish Armenia, and the 
Transcaucasus, the Mission has the concurrence 
of many Americans whose views, by reason of 
long residence in the Near East, are entitled 
to great weight. Such Americans are practically 
a unit in believing that the problems of Armenia, 
Anatolia, Constantinople and Transcaucasia must 
be considered as an inseparable whole. 

“No duty of modern times would be under- 
taken under so fierce a glare of publicity. Such 
a mandate would hold the center of the interna- 
tional stage with the spotlight from every foreign 
office and from every church steeple in the world 
focussed upon it. No nation could afford to 
fail, or to withdraw when once committed to this 


us into the 
Great War, not untinged with hope that the 
same spirit may urge us into the soluticn of 
great problems growing out of that conflict 
whether due to unselfish and impartial mi 
and educationa influence exerted for a 
is the one faith which is held alike by 
tian and Moslem, by Jew and Gentile, by prince 
and peasant in the Near East. It is very $ if 
ing to the pride of Americans far from home. 
But it brings with it the heavy responsibility of 
leciding great questions with a seriousness wor- 
thy of such faith. Burdens that might be as- 
sumed on the appeal of such sentiment would 
have to be carried for not less than a genera- 
tion under circumstances so trying that we might 
easily forfeit the faith of the world. If we re- 
fuse to assume it, for no matter what reasons 
satisfactory to ourselves, we shall be considered 
by many millions of people as having left un- 
finished the tack for which we entered the war. 
nd as having betrayed their hopes. 


Although it is likened to a great jour- 
nalistic investigation, the Report differs 
from a newspaper story in that it masses 
at the beginning the apparently unin- 
teresting detailed data. These are, how- 
ever, the essential foundation for the 
tremendous generalizations that follow. 
We have omitted nothing from the Re- 
port, however “dry” it may appear to a 
cursory glance. Every line is as submit- 
ted, except that the tables of contents are 
left out, and the detailed Syrian’ tabula- 
tions, which are covered by the summary. 

The Commission’s spelling of native 
names is followed, although in some 
cases it departs from the common usage. 

One further explanatory paragraph. 
Naturally, as is accounted for by’ the date 
of its production, this Report assumes 
that there would be erected by the Paris 
Conference an effective League of Na- 
tions, of which the United States would 
be a member. It all must be read in 
terms of what might have been: as well 
as for its bearing upon present conditions. 
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REPORT OF AMERICAN SECTION OF INTER-ALLIED 
COMMISSION ON MANDATES IN TURKEY 


An Official United States Government Report 


are at least five unavoidable difficulties that have 
qualified their accuracy. 


THE American Commissioners of the 
1. The number of the petitions from the dif. 


projected International Commis- ik THE REPORT UPON SYRIA 


sion on Mandates in Turkey, herewith 
submit their final report upon the 
Syrian portion of their task. 


The ‘Commission’s conception of its the Near East. The survey of Syria was 
mission was defined in the following state- made in the light of all this previous 


ment, which was given to the press wher- study. 
ever the Commission went: 


Commission on Mandates in Turkey, in order 
that their mission may be clearly understood, 


them by President Wilson. 


European, Asian, or African entanglements; 
but nevertheless sincerely desiring that the 5 
most permanent peace and the largest results WETE being sought. 


The method of the Commission, in its 
‘ ; ; . inquiry in Syria, was to meet im con- 
‘The A Ss Sai sari , z 
e American Section of the International ference individuals and delegations Ke 
should represent all the significant groups 
are furnishing to the press the following state- in the various communities, and so to 
ment, which is intended to define as accurately obtain as far as possible the opinions and 
as possible the nature of their task, as given to desires of the whole people. The process 
Ee : itself was inevitably a kind of political 
The American people—having no political education for the people, and, besides 
ee Europe Pe a be Hee Pee actually bringing out the desires of the 
ring, 1 at were possible, to keep clear of all i 
Pp a” people, had at least further value in the 
simple consciousness that their wishes 
We were not blind 


25—To Damascus by auto via Tiberias 
Capernaum. 

26—Damascus. Official calls. 

27, 28—Damascus. Interviews. 

29—(Sunday). 

30—Damascus. Interviews. 


July 1—To Amman and Dera by train.. In- 


terviews at both places. 

2, 3—Damascus. Interviews. 

4—To Baalbek by auto. : 

5__Baalbek. Interviews. To Beirut by 
auto. 

6—Beirut (Alieh). 

7, 8—Beirut. Interviews. 

9—To Jebeil, Batrum, and Bkerke, by 
auto. Interviews at each place. 

10—To Sidon and Tyre by auto, Inter- 
views at both places. 

11—To Ainab, Baabda, and Zahle by 
auto. Interviews at each place. 

12—To Tripoli by yacht. Interviews. 

13—To Alexandretta by yacht. Inter- 


ferent sections of Syria is not proportional to 


their respective populations, e. g., O. E. T. A®*| 


South, with thirteen cities at which delegations 


were received is represented by only 260 peti.| 


tions, while 1,157 petitions were received from 


O. E. T. A. East, in which but eight cities were| 


visited. As the Commission progressed north. 
ward the petitions became more numerous, due 
to the increased time afforded for knowledge oi 
the Commission’s coming, for the preparation o/ 
petitions, for the activities of propaganda agents, 
and for the natural crystallization of public 
opinion. 

2. The number of petitions from the differen) 
religious organizations is not proportional to thi 
numerical strength of the religious faiths. Thi 
is especially true of the verbal requests made by, 
delegations. In O. E. T. A. South, for in| 
stance, on account of the number of sects of thi 
Christian faith, 53 delegations of Christian) 
were received, and only eighteen delegations o 
Moslems, whereas the Moslem population i 


for humanity shall come out of this war— to the fact that there was considerable 
recognize that they cannot altogether avoid propaganda; that often much pressure 
responsibility for just settlements among the was put upon individuals and groups; 
potions Seberd s dhe eee eae te League that sometimes delegations were prevent- 
(a) ations. that irit th : Bs 

n that spirit they approach the 6q from reaching the Commission; and 


views. ; fully eight times as large as that of the Christiar 
14—To Ladikiya by yacht. Interviews. This disparity does not, however, hold for th 
is me oo a a total number of petitions, verbal and written, a 
= ? a aes H it was corrected in part by the large number o 
16—Interviews at. Homs, _To Hama by petitions from Moslem villages presented to th 


problems of the Near East. : : auto Interviews To Ale 
many : 7 ; ppo by aie | 
“An International Commission was projected ees epee ea a C ny train. Commission at Aleppo and other northeaster 
by the Council of Four of the Peace Confer- Deo uS aya questionable. ut the Com- 17—Aleppo. points. 
mission believes that these anomalous 18, 19—Aleppo. Interviews. 3. A number of petitions show clearly th 


ence to study conditions in the Turkish Em- ‘ oats 

pire with reference to possible mandates. The elements in the petitions tend to cancel 1 , influence of organized propaganda. This | 
American Section of that Commission is in one another when the whole country is aT Pca ie abe By sometimes evidenced in the petitions themselv 
the Near East simply and solely to get as ac- taken into account, and that, as in the Tarsus and Mersina. | Commission by numerous similarities of phrasing, by man 
curate and definite information as possible con- composite photograph certain great, com- left Mersina on U. Destroyer identical wordings, and by a few instances i 
cerning the conditions, the relations, and the mont emphases are unmistakable Z “Flazelwood” for Constantinople. which printed forms, obviously intended as mo 


desires of all the peoples and classes concerned; The pare k = els for written documents, have been signi] 
in order that President Wilson and the Amer- e Commissioners were struck, On Crrtres anp Vittacrs oF Syria aT WHICH and given to the Commission. 


ican people may act with full knowledge of the the other hand, with the large degree of peeest oNe bie IREC EA VED aaa In addition to the internal evidence, the'| 
facts in any policy they may be called upon frankness with which opinions were ex- rh NESS NOE OE EMON were also many external indications of syst, 
hereafter to adopt concerning the problems of pressed to them, even where there was I—O. E. T. A. (South)—Under British Mili- matic efforts to influence the character of t! 
the Near East—whether in the Peace Confer- evident fear of consequences In this re- tary Administration—Comprises Palestine petitions. The same Arab agent was observ 

: west of Jordan line. in four cities of Palestine, assisting in } 


ence or in the later League of - Nations. spect the American Section had an evident Se A iviti 
preparation of petitions. Similar activities ( 


20—To Adana by train. 


cre. 
Beersheba—(Gaza).* 


“This statement of the mission of the Com- i 
s eawelecars advantage, which could not have held for 
mission is in complete harmony with the fol- 9 fart Commission Moreover, the Bethlehem. the part of French sympathizers were observ 
lowin aragraph from the C : one ’ Haifa. in Beirut. 
pede Ses the Covenant of the Hearly universal recognition of the fact H 
League of Nations, particularly referring to hy x : i: gn adit 1 : Hebron: ada Ramleh) 4. In addition to this general propagand) 
portions of the former Turkish Empire: that America sought no additional terri- one , : which was entirely legitimate as well as natu 
“Certain communities formerly belonging to ‘OY WS favorable to a frank expression Jerusalem. and inevitable, it is certain that a small mumb/ 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of of opinion. Nablus. : Lae of petitions were fraudulently secured. Int) 
Nazareth (Safed, Tiberias). cases the signatures were in the same handwr| 


development where their existence as indepen- The direct data, furnished by the in- 


dent nations can be provisionally recognized quiry in Syria, are given in a series of Ramallah. ing. Three instances of “repeater” signatut) 


Richon-le-Sion. were discovered, In addition, the seals of nm) 


subject 4 the rowan of administrative ad- tables, prepared by the Secretary of the Tel-a-Viv. oreanizations, purporting to be Tradeummmt| 
vice and assistance by a Mandatory until such (Commission, and based immediately upon II—O. E. T. A. (East)—Under Arab Military °F"pe; ogee det | 
time as they are able to stand alone. The a Be : 3 ; of Beirut, were discovered to have been order 

the Conferences of the Commission and Administration—Comprises all of Syria east by the same propaganda agent a few days befi 


wishes of these communities must be a prin- | ae 
cipal consideration in the selection of the Man- the petitions there presented. 
3 The area and towns covered by the 


om jordan line and Lebanon boundary. 
leppo. . 
Amman (Es-Salt), 


the arrival of the Commission. All possible p 
cautions were taken to insure authenticity 


datory. 
TN. Rae Commission’s inquiry are shown in the pealbel petitions and signatures, but in view of the oh 
The Commission had in its survey of following itinerary for June 10 to July 21, icrcatae acter of the Commissions sari) and i 4 
Syria the assistance of Dr. Albert H. 1919, and in the table of the towns, classi- Eiamal facilities £08 Close aa the genuineness 
Lybyer, Dr. George R. Montgomery, and fied according to the different divisions pone 8 "the inaividual ea 
Capt. William Yale, WES: A,, as advisors; of the Occupied Enemy Territory Ad- Genes ie 5. The value of the in 2 ae peti -— 4 
of Capt Donald M. Brodie, U. S. A., aS ministrations—British French. auieawad I1I—O. E. T. A. (West)—Under French Mili. also with the number of signatures, } 
. : y Ue aj GS ’ , £Xtad. tary Administration—Comprises Lebanon and mere numbers cannot be taken as the 0| 
secretary and treasurer ; ofn Dr Sami These tables show that the Commission Coastal Regions north to Alexandretta. criterion, For example, some petitions sig}| 
Haddad, instructor in the School of Medi- visited 36 of the more important towns eas Oia by only a small Municipal Council may tel| 
cine of the Syrian Protestant College of of Syria, scattered through all the mili- Baabda. ar sent a larger public opinion than a Petit) 
Beirut, as physician and interpreter ; of tary areas, and heard delegations from Betrun. - signed by a thousand villagers. The od 
Mr. Laurence S. Moore as business man- other important centers. It should be Beirut. signatures is 91,079;* 26,324 for the pH 
: £ Seret.-Major Paul O. Toren ; ; Bkerke. of O. E. T. A. South, 26,884 for the Petiti; 
ager ; and of Sergt.-Major Paul O. Toren noted that the list does not include at all ese: of 0. E.R Welt and 37,67 
as stenographer. The advisors had all the names of hosts of villages in the Ladikiya. ions of 0. Eo Aleen This represent 
been previously connected as experts with vicinity of towns visited, which were also See general average of 49 signatures for each f° 
the Peace Conference in Paris, and had represented by delegations before the Tyre. ; tion, The number of signatures varies wit! 


Zahle. from this average, but the totals for the differ! 
programs are fairly well equalized. . 
Yet despite these five qualifications, it 18 | 


been students of te special problems of Commission. Our records show that 


the Near East. there were 1,520 such villages. Cilicia IV—O. E. T. A. (North)—Under French Mili- 
. tary Administration—Comprises Cilicia. 


The report naturally falls into three was briefly included in the Syrian in- Adana. lieved that the petitions as summarized prese! ? 

divisions: Data, General, Considerations, quiry, because it is disputed territory Mersina., fainly misters analysis of present polit | 
and Recommendations, claimed both by Syria and by the Turk- parsus. opinion in Syria. The great majority of irr 

The Commission had already familiar- ish-speaking portion of the former Turk- The Secretary’s Summarized Statement larities offset one another, The preponder:' 

ized itself before leaving Paris with the ish Empire. € ‘Sionificant fans i “4 nt of Christian petitions in Palestine 15 balat 
g of Significant conclusions brought out in py the flood of Moslem appeals at Aleppo. 


the Tables of Petitious, gives added in- } 
g in : formation and discussion, greatly needed *These initials stand for “Occupied Bn) 
Division of the experts of the American 11, 12—Interviews at Jaffa. for a proper interpretation of the petitions Territory Administration,” but are comm 
Section of the Peace Conference, and with 13—By auto to Tol-a-Viv, Richon-le-Sion and of our entire survey; and is there- used as a word, “Oeta,’”’ as “British O€ 


j i T x . . = “ ” ‘ ” 
considerable other literature bearing on i 4 Ee Onncial air, fore made the concluding section of the French Oeta,” or “Arab Oeta. 
Secretary’s presentation of data. ll: | 


15—(Sunday). 
CHARLES R. CRANE — } 
‘ 


full and varied reports and material ye Tue ITINERARY 
mg into the office of the Western /Asia June 10—Commission arrived in Jaffa. 


16—Jerusalem.. Interviews. 
DR. HENRY CHURCHILL KING 17—To Bethlehem, Hebron and Beer- SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CONCLUSIONS. 

J F 4 sheba by auto. Interviews at Beth- . Ill. i 1858. 
was born at Hillsdale, Mich., in 1858. He lehem and Hebron. ’ é I. The Value of the Petitions as an W48 born at Chicago, Ill. in to’ 
is president of Oberlin College and one ag one at mcer eels eeiuding Estimate of Public Opinion in Syria: was engaged in the manufacturing 
of America’s best known educators as Bees elegations. To Jerusalem by Eee died. ness in that city for more then 

3 ‘ e petitions received by the American : membéel’ 
well as the author of numerous volumes 19, 20—Jerusalem. Interviews. Cogittionon! iniSiein ertithe teumnay gebiee ter of a anh! ae be Diplowi 
on theology, education and philosophy. 21—By auto to Ramallah and Nablus. In- prepared from them cannot of course be re- President Wilson's Spas P i) 
During 1918-1919 he was director of re- Ease alia be rota end Nabaneth In. garded as a mathematically accurate analysis of Commission to Russia ay 19175 A 
ligious work for the Y. M. C. A. in re ew atid fem: “4 X the real desires of the peoples of Syria. There member of the American Section 0) 

Peace Conference Inter Allied 


France. In September, 1919, he was ap- 23—Interviews at Nazareth. To Haifa - ; { .e Pact : 1) 
pointed to serve on the American Sec- Mees Monastery) by auio. In- vite camel Plede -cehe from cities and mission on Mandates in ia ed 
tion of the Peace Conference Inter Al- 24—To Acre by auto. Interviews. To **Classified list of delegates received will be American Ambassador to a \ 

found on the next page following. May 1920, to June 1921. =| 


lied Commission on Mandates in Turkey. Nazareth by auto. 


activities of French sympathizers in Tripoli 
probably did not influence the character of the 
petitions presented much more than the contrary 
efforts of the Independent Program representa- 
tives in Amman. 

The petitions are certainly representative. As 
the classified list of delegations received by the 
Commission clearly indicates, the petitions came 
from a wide range of political, economic, social, 
and religious classes and organizations. It was 
generally known throughout Syria that the Amer- 
ican Commission would receive in confidence any 
documents that any individual or group should 
care to present. In the few cities in which the 
military authorities sought to exert control, di- 
rectly or indirectly, over the delegations, without 
exception the opposition parties found opportuni- 
ties to present their ideas to the Commission, if 
not always orally, at least in writing. 


*These figures indicate the magnitude of the 
popular interest in the Commission’s work and 
the vast amount of material it had to handle. 
The reader should again be reminded that “O. 
E. T. A. South” was British, or Palestine; “O. 
E. T. A. West” was French, or Syrian; “O. E. 
T. A. East’? was Arab, and “O. E. T. A. North” 
was French. 
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Il. Definite Programs Revealed in the 
Petitions : 


Before considering the special requests con- 
tained in the petitions, it is advisable to present 
the six distinct political programs that were 
clearly revealed in the petitions, and that in 
some instances were developed during the inves- 
tigation of the Commission. Of the 1,863 peti- 
tions for Syria, 1,364 are exact copies of some 
of these programs and many others have close 
resemblances, They are: 


1. The Independence Program. The first 
petitions received by the Commission, those at 
Jaffa on June 11, except in the case of the 
Zionist statements, do not give evidence of any 
agreed and elaborated policy for the future of 
Syria. The petitions varied greatly in content 
and wording. There were, however, four of the 
twenty petitions at Jaffa that contained what 
may be termed an Independence Program with 
three “planks” in its platform: 

(a) The Political Unity of Syria, including 
Cilicia on the north, the Syrian Desert on the 
east, and Palestine, extending as far as Rafa 
on the south; 


(b) Absolute Independence for Syria; 


POPULATION ESTIMATES 


AN estimate of the population of the 

different districts is added at this 
point, for a better understanding of the 
tables and discussion which follow. The 


figures in all cases must be regarded as 
only approximate, but may be taken as 
giving a fairly accurate view of the pro- 
portions of the population. 


(c) Opposition to a Zionist State and Jewish 
Immigration, 

This program became the dominant note in 
the petitions presented in O. E. T. A. South, 
At Jerusalem eight of the twenty-three petitions 
received contained the Independence Program, 
with practically identical wording. At Haifa 
and Nazareth, two of the last cities visited in 
the district, it constituted 35 and 10 respectively 
of the 60 and 18 petitions presented. Of the 
260 petitions from O. E. T, A. South, 83, or 32 
per cent, were simply the Independence Pro- 
gram, while many others closely resembled it. 
One printed form of this program was received 
by the Commission as a petition at Jenin, June 
22, and doubtless other printed copies had been 
models for many of the petitions received in the 
last cities visited. 


2. The “Damascus” Program: The original 


Independence Program was expanded on July 2 
by the General Syrian Congress’ meeting at 
Damascus into what came to be known as the 
Damascus Program. This program contained 


the three points of the Independence Program, 
modified by asking “assistance” for the Syrian 
State from America, or, as second choice, from 
Great Britain, and expanded by adding: 


(a) A rejection of Art. 22 of the League 
Covenant; 


THE tables of summaries of petitions 
made to the Commission, written or 


PETITION SUMMARIES—SYRIA COMPLETE 


(b) A rejection of all French claims to Syria; 

(c) A protest against secret treaties and pri- 
vate agreements (by inference the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement and the Balfour Declaration) ; 

(d) Opposition to independence for Greater 
Lebanon; 

(e) Request for a democratic, non-cen- 
tralized government under Emir Feisal; and 

(f) A request for the independence and 
economic freedom of Mesopotamia, 

Three petitions with the Damascus program 
in full had been received by the Commission 
prior to its adoption by the Syrian Congress. 
After that date 1,047 of the 1,473 petitions re- 
ceived during that period contained this pro- 
gram. Of that number 964 were on printed 
blanks, of which there were seven distinct 
“forms” with the program printed in full, 

3. The Lebanon Programs: There are three 
distinct types of Lebanese Programs that ap- 
pear in the petitions: 

(a) The French Independent Greater Leb- 
anon. This program asks for complete inde- 
pendence and separation from Syria for the 
Greater Lebanon, including the Valley of Bekaa 
and in some instances Tripoli, France is asked 
for as the mandatory Power. 139 of the 146 
petitions received in O. E. T. A. West contain 
this program, with practically identical word- 


positions taken by the people. They are 
given by Military Districts, as well as 
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efore a Commission of American men is a revelation of the new role women are playing in 
he nationalistic movements in the Orient. 
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ing. Of these twenty are on three varieties 
of printed forms. 


(b) The* Independent Lebanon Program. 
Another distinct program asks for the same 
points with the exception of a French Mandate. 
33 of the 36 petitions with the wording of this 
program are on two varieties of printed forms. 
In eight instances requests for a mandate are 
added in writing. 


(c) The Autonomous Lebanon Program. 
This program asks for a greater Lebanon as 
an autonomous province within a United Syrian 


State. No mandate is mentioned. 49 petitions 
are copies of this program, three of them on a 
printed form. 

4. The Zionist Program: Eleven petitions 
with varying wording favor the Zionist Pro- 
gram of a Jewish State and extensive Jewish 
immigration. These are all from Jewish dele- 
gations, Eight other petitions express approval 
of the Zionist colonies in Palestine without en- 
dorsement of the complete program. Four of 
these latter are statements by Arab peasants 
that they are on good terms with the Jewish 
colonies. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CLAIMS 


as Given in the 


III—Specific 
Tables: 
A—Territorial Limits: 


1. The largest percentage for any one re- 
quest is that of 1,500 petitions (80.4 per cent) 
for United Syria, including Cilicia, the Syrian 
Desert, and Palestine. The boundaries of this 
area are usually defined as ““The Taurus Moun- 
tains on the north; the Euphrates and Khabur 
Rivers, and the line extending east of Abu 
Kamal to the east of Al Juf on the east; Rafa 
and the line running from Al Juf to the south 
of Akaba on the south; and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the West.’’ In addition to being the 
first plank of the Damascus program, a United 
Syria received strong support from many Chris- 
tians in all the O. E. T. As., as the number 
of petitions indicates. 

2. In opposition to Syrian Unity, six of the 
nineteen pro-zionist petitions ask for a sep- 
arate Palestine, and presumably it is implied 
in the others. 

3. In addition, two Christian 
Palestine asked for a separate Palestine under 
the British, in preference to a United Syria 
under the French. 


Requests 


groups in 


4. Twenty-four petitions, chiefly from Chris- 
tian sources in O. E. T. A. South, asked for 
an autonomous Palestine within the Syrian 
State. For many other delegations this was 
doubtless implied in the general request for in- 
dependence and a non-centralized government. 


5. In opposition also to a United Syria are 
the 203 petitions (10.9 per cent) asking for an 
independent Greater Lebanon. One hundred 
and ninety-six of these came from Lebanon 
and 139 are copies of the French-Lebanon pro- 
gram. 

6. The request for a United Syria is made 
even more emphatic by the 1,062 protests 
against an Independent Greater Lebanon. 
These include the Damascus program petitions 
and some from Protestant and other Christian 
sources in Lebanon. 

7. Thirty-three Lebanese delegations repre- 
senting both Moslems and Christians, fearing 
the economic future of a separate Lebanon, 
asked for autonomy within a Syrian State. 
Others also regarded autonomy as implied in 
the request for independence and a non-cen- 
tralized government. 

8-9. The Valley of Bekaa is usually re- 
garded as an integral part of Greater Lebanon. 
Eleven petitions, however, make especial refer- 
ence to its inclusion, while eight ask that the 
Valley remain in the Damascus area. 

10-11. Similarly, while Cilicia is definitely 
included in the demand for a United Syria 
made by 1,500 petitions, two petitions asked 
specifically for it, while three requested that it 
be given to the Armenian State. 


B—Independence: 

1. The second largest percentage of all, 
1,370 (73.5 percent), is for “‘Absolute Inde- 
pendence,” the second cardinal point of the 
Damascus program, supported generally by all 
Moslem delegations. It is certain from the 
oral statements that accompanied the petitions 
that the term ‘‘Absolute Independence” was 
seldom used in the sense of an entire freedom 
from any foreign guidance, such as that of a 
mandatory under the League of Nations, inas- 
much as the request was frequently combined 
with a choice of mandate, and in all but a few 
cases with either a choice of mandate or a re- 
quest for foreign ‘‘assistance.’”’ While a few 
of the Young Arab clubs certainly desired free- 
dom from all foreign control, the great major- 
ity asked for independence and defined a man- 
date to mean only economic and technical as- 
sistance, because of a widespread fear that the 
mandatory arrangement would be used to cloak 
colonial annexation. 

2-3. Only a slightly smaller number, 1,278 
(68.5 per cent), asked for the independence of 
Iraq, or Mesopotamia. To these should be 
added 93 of the 97 petitions for the inde- 
pendence of all Arab countries, as in only four 
petitions do both requests appear, and the sec- 
end includes the first. The phrasing “for all 
Arab countries’? was first used in Palestine, 
and dropped for the special mention df Iraq in 
the Damascus program. A total of 1,371 pe- 
titions, therefore, asked for the independence 
and economic freedom of the Iraq regions. 


C—Form of Government: 


1-2. The establishment of a ‘democratic, 


non-centralized, constitutional” kingdom is one 
of the points of the Damascus program, as the 
number of petitions for it, 1,107 (59.3 per 
cent), indicate. All but five of these petitions, 
also, ask that Emir Feisal be made the king, 
These petitions were especially numerous in 
O. E. T. A. East, where 1,005 of 1,157 request 
both a kingdom and the Emir as king. This 
part of the program had apparently not been 
developed when the ‘commission was in Pales- 
tine, as only five of 260 O. E. T. A. South 
petitions referred to a kingdom, and only two 
mentioned Emir Feisal. 

9. A request for a democratic representative 
government, presumably of a republican char- 
acter, came to the commission from 26 Chris- 
tian groups in O. E. T. A. West, and eight 
groups in O. E. T. A, East, a total of 34 (1.8 
per cent). 
opposition to the Moslem idea of a Syrian 
kingdom under Feisal. 

4. The request for proper safe-guarding of 
the rights of minorities included in the Damas- 
cus program was also made by many of the 
Christian groups in the Lebanon. The total is 
1,023 (54.9 per cent). This request received 
a more united support from both Moslems and 
Christians than any other, except anti-Zionism. 

5-6. Five requests for the 
Arabic’ as the official language (rather than 
Hebrew) and ten requests for the abolition of 
foreign capitulations (officially annulled by the 
Turks, but without sanction of the Powers), 
came from scattered points in O. FE. T. A. 
South. 

7. Nineteen (1.02 per cent) petitions were 
received for the autonomy of all the provinces 
of Syria. This is in addition to the separate 
requests for autonomy of Lebanon and Pales- 
tine. Once more it should be said that many 
regarded a large measure of local autonomy as 
implicit in the general idea of a democratic, 
non-centralized government, but these nineteen 
groups made special reference to it. 


D—Choice of Mandate: 


With regard to choice of mandate, five 
classes of requests had to be distinguished, as 
shown in the tables. In addition to definite 
requests for a given nation as the mandatory 
power, a few groups gave their preference, “if 
a mandatory is obligatory,” i. e., rather under 
protest, while the great majority asked for “as 
sistance” rather than a mandatory, because of 
a misunderstanding, and the fear referred to 
above that a “mandate” is a convenient cloak 
for colonial aggression. Petitions of these 
three classes have therefore been grouped in 
the summary as “Total first choice.” In addi- 
tion preferences for second choice of mandate 
and “assistance” have been tabulated. 


1. The total of the petitions asking for 
Great Britain as first choice is 66 (3.5 per 
cent). Forty-eight came from Palestine; 13 
are from Greek Orthodox delegations, and four 
from the Druses. The second choice total is 
1,073 (57.5 per cent), due to the 1,032 requests 
for British ‘‘assistance”’ if America declined, 
in accordance with the Damascus program. 

2. The French total for first choice is 274 
(14.68 per cent), all but 59 of them from the 
Lebanon district. The second choice total is 
three. 

3. The 
sistance,” 
with 57 


retention of 


1,064 requests for American “‘as- 


according to the Damascus program, 
selections of America as mandatory 
power, and eight more if a mandate is ob- 
ligatory, make up the first choice total of 1,129 
(60.5 per cent). The second choice total is 11. 


4. Twenty-three petitions received at Jenin, 
Haifa, and Nazareth just before the Damascus 
program was adopted, left the choice of man- 
date to the Syrian Congress. This means, 
therefore, an additional 23 for American first 
choice and British second choice total. 

E—Zionism: 

1-2-3, The petitions favoring the Zionist 
program have been analyzed above in the dis- 
cussion of programs. In opposition to these 
are the 1,350 (72.3 per cent) petitions protest- 
ing against Zionist claims and purposes. This 
is the third largest number for any one point 
and represents a more widespread general opin- 
ion among both Moslems and Christians than 
any other. The anti-Zionist note was especially 
strong in Palestine, where 222 (85.3 per cent) 
of the 260 petitions declared against the Zion- 
ist program. This is the largest percentage in 
the district for any one point. 
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F—Protests and Criticisms: 


Another distinct classification is that of pro- 
tests and criticisms. Criticisms against na- 
tions have been divided into: (a) General 
statements criticising national claims, character, 
or policies, without making specific references; 
(b) specific critcisms, usually of alleged mis- 
management or corruption in the local military 
administration; (c) protests against the inter- 
ference of the local military authorities with 
free access to the American commission. 


1, Three. general 
were presented. 


2. The general anti-French statements were 
much more numerous, 1,129 (60.5 per cent), 
due largely to the fact that such a protest is 
included in the Damascus program. There 
were also 24 specific critcisms of French ad- 
ministration in O. E. T. A. West, and 11 pro- 
tests against deportation, armed guards, threats, 
and intimidation said to have been used by the 
French administrative authorities in O. E. 
T. A, West, to prevent individuals with anti- 
French views from appearing before the com- 
mission, 

3. General criticism of the Arab govern- 
ment appeared in 35 petitions, always from 
Christian sources, and expressing fear as to 
the fate of the Christians under an independ- 
ent Arab rule. In addition the administration 
of O. E. T. A. East is criticized in four pe- 
titions. 

4. The Damascus program protest against 
applying Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations to Syria is included in 1,033 
(55.3 per cent) petitions. This article states 
that “certain communities formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire have reached a state of 
development where their existence as independ- 
ent nations can be provisionally recognized, 
subjct to the rendering of administrative ad- 
vice and assistance by a mandatary, until such 
time as they are able to stand alone.” ‘This 
protest is in line with the Damascus program 
plea for complete independence and the fear 
already referred to that a mandate might im- 
pair the full freedom of Syria. It is interest- 
ing to note that this protest did not appear 


anti-British statements 


I—THE AREA UNDER 


‘The Sykes-Picot agreement and the Balfour 


‘protest is included in the Damascus program 


until after the 22nd Article had been published 
in a statement given by the Commissioners to 
all the newspapers in Damascus. 

5. One more protest is a part of 988 (52.9 
per cent) petitions, a protest against secret 
treaties, treaties dividing Syria without the 
consent of the Syrians, and private agreements, | 


| 
| 
t 


| 


declaration are not mentioned, but it is usually 
understood that they are referred to. This 


} 
| 
and also received support from other elements. ! 
These statements —chiefly tabular—| 
prepared by the secretary, of the results | 
of the inquiry into Syrian opinion, need | 
to be supplemented by a historical ac- | 
count prepared by the General Adviser, | 
Dr. Iybyer. This account will help to 
put concretely the entire situation, and | 
to give the atmosphere of our inquiry, and | 
so complete the basic data as presented in | 
the field. 
Tue Story or THE Tour | 
The whole area visited by the commission | 
during the 42 days from June 10 to July 21) 
is Occupied Enemy Territory, under the gu- 
preme authority of General Allenby. The ad- 
ministration is conducted under the Turkish | 
laws, with small local modifications, in many 
cases continuing in office part or all of the| 
officials left behind by the Turks. A system 
of military governors and officers assigned to) 
special duties, such as financial and medical ad- | 


‘vice, liaison work, etc., parallels the civil ad- 


ministration, The whole area is in four por- 
tions, known respectively as O. E. T. A. 
(Occupied Enemy Territory Administration) | 
South, West, East and North, and adminis- 
tered under the guidance respectively of Eng-| 
lish, French, Arab, and French officers. The | 
order of description followed below is by these, 
areas, and is nearly coincident with the itin- 
erary of the commission, the only exception 
being that much of O. E. T. A. East was vis- | 
ited before O. E. T. A West. Fifteen days) 
were spent in the South, ten in the West, 
fifteen in the East, and two in the North. | 


BRITISH OCCUPATION | 


(O. E. T. A. SOUTH) 


1. Narratwe.—Owing to changes of plan at 
a late date, the commission arrived in Jaffa at 
a time when the British authorities were not 
expecting it, and the program followed there 
was arranged mainly without their help. The 
endeavor was made to ascertain the opinions 
and desires of every important group, sect, and 
organization, of a few well-informed repre- 
sentative individuals, and of significant minor- 
ities or sub-divisions, especially in cases where 
there seemed to be disposition, for any reason, 
to suppress these. Because of the numerous 
sub-divisions of the Christians and particularly 
of the Roman Catholics, it was inevitable that 
from the beginning the commission would give 
a disproportionate number of interviews and 
amount of time to them. The commissioners 
had prepared a statement of their purposes, to 
be found elsewhere in this report, which was 
read to important groups, and given to the 
press in lieu of interviews. Care was taken to 
make it clear, in response to frequent question- 
ing, that the policy of the United States in 
regard to accepting a mandate anywhere was 
unformed and unpredictable, and that the com- 
mission had no power of decision. Automo- 
biles were secured from the American Commit- 
tee for Relief in the Near East, in order to 
be as little as possible dependent upon others 
than Americans. Word was given out that the 
commission would not accept general social in- 
vitations or consent to demonstrations. 


On leaving Jaffa the commission stopped at 
two Jewish schools and took luncheon at the 
Hichon-le-Sion colony, where it met the chief 
men of several Jewish colonies, as well as the 
members of the central Zionist Commission. 


A week was spent in Jerusalem, with two 
days out for visiting Bethlehem, Hebron, and 
Beersheba. A limited amount of hospitality 
was accepted in a quiet way from the British 
and French officials. .In order that none might 
be offended the heads of the various religious 
groups were received, although some of them, 
as for instanuce the Copts and Abyssinians, 
had little to say along the line of the inquiry. 

After leaving Jerusalem, a rapid journey was 
made through northern Palestine, delegations 
being received at Ramallah, Nablus, Jenin, Na- 
zareth, Haifa and Acre. At most of these 
places groups came in, not only from the sur- 
rounding country, but from other administra- 
tive centers which it was impossible to visit. 


2. Tue ATTITUDE oF THD OccuPpyINnG Gov- 
ERNMENT.—The British officials, from Major 
General Sir Arthur Money, who was in com- 
mand of O. E. T. A. South, down to the 
youngest officer, were courteous, obliging, and 
helpful. Most of them had had Indian, Egyp- 
tian, or Soudanese experience before the Great 
War. As a body they gave an impression of 
ability, efficiency, and a serious effort to ad- 
minister the country for the good of the people, 


It should be noted here that General Allenby 
detailed to accompany the commission as aid 
Lt. Col. J. K. Watson, who had served for 
years in a similar capacity with Lord Kitch-| 
ener and later with the Khedive of Egypt. | 
His thoughtfulness, kindness, and efficiency, | 
though the circumstances of travel were often) 
trying, were unfailing, and the comfort, good | 
health, and success in the investigation - of 
the commission were largely furthered by him.| 

3. Wishes of the People—The Moslems | 
constitute about four-fifths of the actual popu- | 
lation of Palestine, according to a recent Brit- 
ish census. Except for certain official groups, | 
they were practically unanimous for the inde- 
pendence of United Syria, and were responsive | 
to the current political influences. The organ-' 
izations met at Jaffa took the position that| 
Syria is capable of self-government without a} 
mandatory power, but if one should be insisted | 
upon by the Peace Conference, they preferred 
the United States. | 

At Jerusalem, however, and in all other, 
places in Palestine, the program of independ- 
ence was affirmed. For the most part, the) 
question of a mandate was referred, either in| 
writing, or more often in response to questions, | 
to the approaching Syrian Congress at Damas-| 
cus, at which they would have representation. | 
Some Moslems, especially in the South, main- | 
tained emphatically that they could accept no 
mandate whatever. It is evident that since the} 
Damascus Congress later declared for Amefi- 
can assistance, with the British as second | 
choice, and emphatic refusal of the French,| 
this is the program to which the great a | 
ity of the Moslems of Palestine are committed 
Probably most of them had it in mind when| 
they declared for reference to Damascus. 

The Christians of Palestine, who alto ; 
constitute less than ten per cent of the popu- } 
lation, showed more difference of opinion.) 
Some groups in the north, as the Latin Catho- 
lics of Tiberias and Haifa ‘and sean the 
Christians of Nazareth, were with the Moslems) 
for independence and ‘the reference to Damas 
cus. Maronites and. Greek Catholics, and | 
usually the Latin Catholics, were for a F. i) 
mandate. The Greek Orthodox everywhere, 
according to an agreed program, were for @ 
British mandate, as were several scattering. 
groups. None asked directly for the United | 
States, though the opinion was expressed that 
if there were assurance that we would come if) 
asked, most Christians would favor this solu 
tion. The Christians were in general atroag 
in favor of a mandatory power, which sh 
exercise a real control. 

The Jews, who constitute a little more than 
ten per cent of the population, wits = 
Zionism, under a British mandate. 
lem and Christian population was practi 
unanimous against Zionism, usually expressin 
themselves with great emphasis, This eg 


7 
. 


s closely connected with that of the unity 
all Syria under one Government. 


4. Zionism.—The Jews of Palestine de- 
red themselves unanimously in favor of the 
ynistic scheme in general, though they 
ywed difference of opinion in regard to the 
ails and the process of its realization. The 
ments of agreement may be stated as fol- 
yS: 

(a) Palestine, with a fairly large area, to 
set aside at once as a “national home” for 
. Jews. 

(b) Sooner or later the political rule of the 
d will become organized as a “Jewish Com- 
nwealth,” 

‘c) At the start authorization will be given 
the free immigration of Jews from any 
+ of the world; for the unrestricted pur- 
se of land by the Jews; and for the recog- 
ion of Hebrew as 4n official language. 


d) Great Britain will be the mandatory 
ver over Palestine, protecting the Jews and 
thering the realization of the scheme. 


e) The Great Powers of the world have 
Jared in favor of the scheme, which merely 
zits execution. 

Jifferences exist especially along two lines: 
a) Whether the Jewish Commonwealth 
uld be set up soon or after a considerable 
se of time. 


b) Whether the chief emphasis should be 
m a restoration of the ancient mode of life, 
lal, exclusiveness and particularism of the 
/S; Or upon economic development in a thor- 
hly modern fashion, with afforestation, elec- 


. The Commission reached Beirut after 
ing visited Palestine and the southern half 
the territory occupied by the Arab forces. 
9 days were spent in interviews in the city, 
visits were paid by automobile to points 
n Tyre to Batrun. General Allenby was 
1 enough to place his yacht the “Maid of 
lor’ at the disposal of the Commission, and 
s Tripoli, Alexandretta and Ladikiya were 
1, Delegations were thus heard from every 
- of O. E. T. A. West. Arrangements as 
rogram, demonstrations, and the like, were 
general maintained as in other areas. The 
nch officials were at great pains to arrange 
ably for the hearings of the Commission, 
to provide for its comfort and well-being. 
he women of the Moslem Trades School at 
ut had woven a rug for presentation to 
Peace Conference, which is interesting as 
i§ a map, patterned so as to show the area 
med by Syrian Nationalists for United 
a. 


Wishes of the People.—In general the 
ation was in accordance with that in Pales- 
and the Damascus area. With few excep- 
s the Moslems were for American or Brit- 
assistance according to the ‘Damascus 
gram”; the Druses were for an English 
date; the Maronites and all varieties of 
lolics were for France. But the Greek Or- 
0x were divided, instead of standing for a 
ish Mandate as usually in Palestine and 
lascus. The Ismailians were mostly for 
ace, and the Nusairiyeh were divided. 
hose who stood for a French Mandate were 
lifferent opinions as regards the place and 
jonship of Lebanon in Syria. From Tyre 
tipoli they mostly followed a rigid formula 
h calls for a Greater Lebanon, absolutely 
pendent of the rest of Syria, and under 
ice; the supporters of this view showed no 
onse to the idea of Syrian national unity, 
apparently wish to become French citizens 
n early moment... 
hers desire the unity of Syria under the 
ich Mandate, preferring ordinarily that the 
mon District should be enlarged and given 
gh degree of autonomy. 


the Lebanon proper the majority is prob- 
Sincerely for a French, as opposed to a 
sh mandate. The Commission could not 
ite whether those who declared for France 
Well disposed toward an American Man- 
in case this were possible and a French 
date for any reason undesirable; but theré 
@ number of emphatic assurances that the 
- Majority of the population, including 
the Maronites, prefers America to any 
; this is said to be based upon America’s 
fish part in the war, her generosity be- 
and after the armistice, and the personal 
ionships established by the large number 
ebanese who have gone to live for shorter 
Huger periods in the United States and who 
n home loyal. 
é Druses ask emphatically to be left out 
€ Lebanon in case it be given to France. 
t Outside the Lebanon proper, in the areas 
1 it is proposed to include in the “Greater 
hon,” such as Tyre, Sidon, “Hollow Sy- 
and Tripoli, a distinct majority of the 
€ is probably averse to French rule. This 
des practically all the Sunnite Moslems, 
of the Shiites, a part of the Greek Ortho- 
Christians, and the small group of Protes- 
- Most of these ask earnestly for Amer- 
with Britain as second choice; the balance 
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trification of water-power, and general full uti- 
lization of resources. 


5. The Custody of the Holy Places.—For 
four centuries the Turk has served as guardian 
of the peace between Moslems, Christians and 
Jews, and even between the different sects of 
each, in the Holy Land. Nor has his function 
been merely nominal: being really a foreigner 
and having upon himself the responsibility of 
government, he has on the whole well main- 
tained the status quo, or policed slow and deli- 
cate changes in one direction or another. Now 
that his authority is gone, a substitute must be 
provided, whatever be the new regime. This 
might be the mandatory power. If, however, 
any Roman Catholic power should receive the 
mandate, trouble would arise from the fact 
than at present the Catholics feel unfairly 
treated and claim increase of privilege at the 
expense of the Greek Orthodox. A Catholic 
power would be tempted promptly to disturb 
the equilibrium, especially during the eclipse 
of the power of Russia. 

There is already a “Custodian of the Holy 
Places” for the Roman Catholics. Might not 
this idea be extended to the constitution of a 
permanent Commission for the Holy Places, on 
which might be placed this man, and repre- 
sentatives of Greek Orthodox Christianity, 
Protestant Christianity, Sunnite Islam, Shiite 
Islam, and Judaism? The ®Commission might 
be given authority and means to guard and 
care for all the places in Palestine that are 
sacred to the three religions, and to adjudicate 
all disputes about their custody. Its composi- 
tion should ensure conservatism and promote 
harmony. 


for Britain with America as second choice. 

In’ the rest of ‘O; B. T. A. West, north of 
the proposed Greater Lebanon, the majority is 
probably against a French Mandate in any Cir- 
cumstances. A considerable proportion of the 
remainder are averse to a separation from the 
interior of the country, and place the unity of 
Syria above their preference for France. 

It is worthy of note that whereas the Syrian 
nationalists everywhere distinctly and by name 
rejected the assistance of France, no one who 
supported France declared for a specific rejec- 
tion of England or America. In a number of 
instances, however, the fear was expressed by 
Christians that England, if made the manda- 
tory power, would show more favor to Moslems 
than to Christians. 


3. The Lebanon.—The mountainous area set 
off in 1861 to be under the nominal protection 
of six European powers, with a Christian gov- 
ernor, has been a particular interest of France 
ever since. The population is largely Maronite 
and Roman Catholic. As in the case of all re- 
gions that have been removed from the direct 
jurisdiction of the Porte, progress has been 
comparatively rapid; roads have been built, 
trees planted, and a large number of stone 
houses erected. Money earned in America has 
helped greatly in these improvements. The 
Maronite ecclesiastical and monastic organiza- 
tions have increased greatly in wealth in these 
years, 


The Lebanon has been freed from the bur- 
den of military service, and taxes have conse- 
quently been light. The area has been pre- 
dominantly Christian and the Christians have 
enjoyed rather more than their proportion of 
the offices. Druses on the other hand have 
shown a tendency to emigrate to join their 
brethren in the Hauran, and they resent the 
inequalities of treatment to which they have 
been subjected. 


The French policy of “colonization” shows 
its fruits in many inhabitants of this area, as 
well as of Beurut and other parts of Syria, 
who feel that they know French better than 
Arabic, and who are apt to hold themselves 
as of a distinctly higher order of civilization 
than the people of the interior, It is among 
these that the idea of a complete political sep- 
aration of the Lebanese area from the rest of 
Syria has taken root. 


The propinquity of this area led the Turkish 
government to be lenient and favorable to 
Christians and others in adjacent regions, 60 
that no very sharp line of difference of pros- 
perity is visible. Nevertheless the appeal of 
lighter taxes and military service, greater se- 
curity and opportunities for office-holding has 
an effect upon Christians in neighboring areas, 
so that many of them incline toward a Greater 
Lebanon under a permanent French mandate. 
But there is a considerable party, even among 
the pro-French, who are opposed to becoming 
a part of France. This is in fact the official 
Maronite position. 


Any revision of the situation should not di- 
minish the security of the inhabitants of the 
Lebanon, but should raise the rest of Syria to 
a like security. This can be provided for in a 
United Syria by a sufficient measure of local 
autonomy. Care should be taken to avoid leav- 
ing this portion of the country in a position 
of perpetual special privilege, in which the 
common burdens would rest more heavily on 
other areas, 


in 
Damascus, six of which were filled up with 


1. The Commission spent nine days 
interviews, held with representatives of re- 
ligious and political groups, councils and 
boards of the Government, and prominent of- 
ficials and other notable persons of every grade, 
including even the Emir Feisal and General 
Allenby. More time was spent here than any- 
where else in Syria, because Damascus will be 
the capital of United Syria, if such be created, 
and an Arab government over O. E. T. A, 
East is already in operation there, showing 
much activity and endeavoring by accomplish- 
ment, display, and intrigue to prepare the way 
for the larger unity. During the Commission’s 
visit, the “Syrian Congress’ met, whose char- 
ter and program are described below. The 
bazars were placarded with the signs “‘We want 
absolute independence,’ and these were - re- 
moved by government orders. The interview 
of the Commission with the Mufti, Kadi, and 
Ulema was published with considerable accuracy 
in the local newspapers (of course by no act or 
permission of the Commission), and this gave 
rise to animated discussions on the part of 
the people and the press. The Commission ac- 
cepted hospitality from the Emir Feisal on two 
occasions, 

In the midst of the stay in Damascus a trip 
was taken southward to Amman and Deraa for 
the purpose of conferring with people from the 
edge of the desert. The note received from 
all Moslems was for complete independence 
without protection or a mandatory power; but 
recognizing that they need financial and eco- 
nomic advice, they proposed after the recog- 
nition of independence to ask advisers from 
America, Eloquent Arab orators appealed to 
America, as having freed them, to uphold their 
independence before the Peace Conference, say- 
ing that they: hold our country responsible be- 
fore God for completing the work we have 
begun. The Christians, who are few in these 
areas, were in great fear. They desire that a 
strong mandatory power be appointed over Sy- 
ria, so that they may have full protection; they 
prefer that Britain be that power, and that the 
area be annexed to and governed with Pales- 
tine. 


After leaving Damascus, a day was spent at 
Baalbek, where was encountered first the strug- 
gle for and against annexing “Hollow Syria” 
(known as the Bekaa) to the Greater Lebanon. 
After ten days in O. E. T. A. West, the Arab 
area was entered again by the road from 
Tripoli to Homs. Delegations were heard at 
Homs and Hama, after which three days were 
spent in Aleppo. Besides hearing delegations 
of all important Allepine groups and opinions, 
visits were paid to the centers of relief for 
refugee Armenians. 

The claim for the independence of Mesopo- 
tamia was presented very vigorously in the 
north. Certain groups at Aleppo were much 
interested, however, in pushing the boundary 
of Syria well to the east, so as to include the 
Syrian desert. 

2. Attitude of the Occupying Government. 
—The higher Arab officials include a number 
of men of dignity, ability, intelligence, and ap- 
parent honesty and patriotism. Practically all 
are Syrian born. Some of them, as General 
Haddad Pasha, chief of police and gendarmerie, 
and Said Pasha Zoucair, financial adviser, have 
been trained under British Administration in 
Egypt; and others, as Col. Yussef Bey, aide- 
de-camp of the Emir Feisal, General Jaafar 
Pasha, Military Governor of Aleppo, and Ihsan 
Allah Djabri, Mayor of Aleppo, have had their 
education and experience in the Turkish serv- 
ice. Most of the lower officials in this area 
(as well as in the other O. E. T. A. regions) 
have simply been continued from the Turkish 
regime, and in many cases are said to practice 
extortions and malversations much as under 
the former Government. 

Every effort was made to do honor to the 
Commission and execute its wishes. Some- 
times ostentatious attempts were made to give 
the impression of absolute non-interference with 
fredom of access to an expression before the 
Commission. 

3. Wishes of the People.—The declarations 
in O. E. T. A. East were much nearer to 
unanimity than in the South or the West, as 
may be seen by a glance at the Tables of ‘‘Pe- 
tition Summaries.” The greater part of the 
declarations, both oral and written, conformed 
to the resolutions of the Syrian Congress at 
Damascus, which is discussed separately below. 
This program was reached by the action of 
conflicting forces, in the presence of a general 
feeling that it was overwhelmingly important 
for reasons of national safety to reach unity 
of expression. The pressure brought to bear 
by the Government and the different political 
parties was of undoubted weight in bringing 
into line opinions of a more extreme sort, such 
as those in favor of independence in the high- 
est degree and those which called for a per- 
petual strong mandatory control, But on the 
whole there can be no doubt that the main ele- 
ments of this program represent the popular 
will as nearly as that can be expressed in any 
country. 


The people of the area declared themselves 
almost unanimously for United Syria, for its 
complete independence, and against any help 
from France, and against the Zionist program, 
The Moslems were in nearly unanimous agree- 
ment upon a request for American assistance. 
The Jews asked for autonomy for themselves, 
and the Zionist scheme for their brethren in 
Palestine. The Druses were for the Arab gov- 
ernment under a British mandate. The Chris- 
tians were divided, partly by sects and partly 
by geographical location. All of the few Chris- 
tians in the south, including Latin Catholics, 
were for a British mandate, with America in 
case for any reason Britain cannot come. So 
also were the Greek Orthodox of Damascus, 
and a portion of the Greek Orthodox farther 
north, The small groups of Protestants were 
for an Anglo-Saxon mandate, some preferring 
America and some Britain. The Orthodox Sy- 
tians were for America. All the Catholics 
(except at Amman and Deraa 
ronites were for France. Nearly all of the 
Christians were for a strong mandatory con 
trol, 


4. The Syrian Congress at Damascus.— 
From the time of reaching Jerusalem, the Com- 
mission began to be told of a congress that 
was in preparation, to be held soon at Damas- 
cus, which would for a large part of the popu- 
lation determine the question of a mandate. 
Sessions were held while the Commission was 
at Damascus, and on the last day there, a depu- 
tation presented to the Commission the program 
that had been prepared. 

The Congress was not elected directly by the 
people, or by a fresh appeal to the people, the 
reason given being that time was lacking to 
revise the voting lists and carry through a new 
scheme. At the last Turkish election, before 
the war, electors were chosen to select depu- 
ties for the Turkish parliament. The survivors 
of these electors chose the members of the Da- 
mascus Congress, Criticisms were made against 
the plan of choice to the effect that it was 
unconstitutional and extra-constitutional, that 
the electors had mostly belonged to the Party 
of Union and Progress, and that the members 
of the Congress were not distributed in pro- 
portion to population. Sixty-nine members at- 
tended, and about 20 others from the west and 
north had been elected, but had not arrived. 
There were a number of Christians in the Con- 
ference, but no Jews, though some Jews among 
the electors were said to have given their ap- 
proval. Much evidence goes to show that the 
program prepared represents well the wishes 
of the people of Syria. The program is as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the undersigned, members of the Gen- 
eral Syrian Congress, meeting in Damascus on 
Wednesday, July 2, 1919, made up of repre- 
sentatives from the three Zones, viz., the 
Southern, Eastern, and Western, provided with 
credentials and authorizations by the inhabi- 
tants of our various districts, Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Jews, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing statement of the desires of the people of 
the country who have elected us to present 
them to the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Commission; the fifth article was passed 
by a very large majority; all the other articles 
were accepted unanimously. 


“1. We ask absolutely complete political in- 
dependence for Syria within these boundaries. 
The Taurus System on the North; Rafeh and 
a line running from Al-Juf to the south of 
the Syrian and the Mejazian line to Akaba on 
the south; the Euphrates and Khabur Rivers 
and a line extending east of Abu Kamal to 
the east of Al-Juf on the east; and the Medi- 
terranean on the west. 


“2. We ask that the Government of this 
Syrian country should be a democratic civil 
constitutional Monarchy on broad decentraliza- 
tion principles, safeguarding the rights of mi- 
norities, and that the King be the Emir Feisal, 
who carried on a glorious struggle in the cause 
of our liberation and merited our full confi- 
dence and entire reliance, 


“3. Considering the fact that the Arabs in- 
habiting the Syrian area are not naturally less 
gifted than other more advanced races and that 
they are by no means less developed than the 
Bulgarians, Serbians, Greeks, and Roumanians 
at the beginning of their independence, we pro- 
test against Article 22 of the Covenent of the 
League of Nations, placing us among the na- 
tions in their middle stage of development 
which stand in need of a mandatory power, 


“4, In the event of the rejection by the 
Peace Conference of this just protest for cer- 
tain considerations that we may not under- 
stand, we, relying on the declarations of Presi- 
dent Wilson that his object in Waging war was 
to put an end to the ambition of conquest and 
colonization, can only regard the mandate men- 
tioned in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as equivalent to the rendering of eco- 
nomical and technical assistance that does not 
prejudice our complete independence. And de- 
siring that our country should not fall a prey 
to colonization and believing that the Ameri- 
can Nation is farthest from any thought of 
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colonization and has no political ambition in 
our country, we will seek the technical and 
economic assistance from the United States of 
America, provided that such assistance does not 
exceed twenty years. 


“5. In the event of America not finding 
herself in a position to accept our desire for 
assistance, we will seek this assistance from 
Great Britain, also provided that such assist- 
ance does not infringe the complete independ- 
ence and unity of our country, and that the 
duration of such assistance does not exceed 
that mentioned in the previous article. 


“6. We do not acknowledge any right 
claimed by the French Government in any 
part whatever of our Syrian country and re- 
fuse that she should assist us or have a hand 
in our country under any circumstances and 
in any place. 

“7. We oppose the pretentions of the Zion- 
ists to create a Jewish commonwealth in the 
southern part of Syria, known as Palestine, 
and oppose Zionist migration to any part of 
our country; for we do not acknowledge their 
title, but consider them a grave peril to our 
people from the national, economical, and po- 
litical points of view. Our Jewish compatriots 
shall enjoy our common rights and assume the 
common responsibilities. 

“8. We ask that there should be no separa- 
tion of the southern part of Syria, known as 
Palestine, nor of the littoral western zone, 
which includes Lebanon, from the Syrian coun- 
try. We desire that the unity of the country 
should be guaranteed against partition under 
whatever circumstances. 

“9. We ask complete independence for 
emancipated Mesopotamia and that there should 
be no economical barriers between the two 
countries. 

“10. The fundamental principles laid down 
by President Wilson in condemnation of secret 
treaties impel us to protest most emphatically 
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against any treaty that stipulates the partition 
of our Syrian country and against any private 
engagement aiming at the establishment of 
Zionism in the southern part of Syria; there- 
fore we ask the complete annulment of these 
conventions and agreements. 

“The noble principles enunciated by Presi- 
dent Wilson strengthen our confidence that our 
desires emanating from the depths of our 
hearts, shall be the decisive factor in determin- 
ing our future; and that President Wilson and 
the free American people will be supporters for 
the realization of our hopes, thereby proving 
their sincerity and noble sympathy with the 
aspiration of the weaker nations in general and 
our Arab people in particular. 

‘We also have the fullest confidence that the 
Peace Conference will realize that we would 
not have risen against the Turks, with whom 
we had participated in all civil, political, and 
representative privileges, but for their violation 
of our national rights, and so will grant us 
our desires in full in order that our political 
rights may not be less after the war than they 
were before, since we have shed so much blood 
in the cause of our liberty and independence. 

“We request to be allowed to send a delega- 
tion to represent us at the Peace Conference 
to defend our rights and secure the realization 
of our aspirations.” 

The program mostly speaks sufficiently for 
itself. Various points in it are commented 
upon elsewhere in this report. It is the most 
substantial document presented to the Commis- 
sion, and deserves to be treated with great re- 
spect. The result of an extensive and arduous 
political process, it affords a basis on which 
the Syrians can get together, and as firm a 
foundation for a Syrian national organization 
as can be obtained. The mandatory power will 
possess in this program a commitment to lib- 
eral government which will be found to be 
very valuable in starting the new state in the 
right direction. 


CILICIA 


1. General—(a) The Commision did not en- 
deavor to give thorough hearings in this re- 
gion, feeling that it is not seriously to be con- 
sidered a part of Syria, and desiring not to 
open up as yet the question of the Turkish- 
speaking portion of the former Turkish Em- 
pire. 

(b) The population statistics vary consider- 
ably, but there can be no doubt of a marked 
Moslem majority in Cilicia before the war, now 
probably somewhat increased. 


2. Wishes of the People—(a) The Turks 
here, like most of those heard previously, wish 
to retain Turkish unity under the house of 
Osman, and leave the question of what shall 
be the Mandatory Power, if any, to the Turk- 
ish Government at Constantinople. 


(b) The Arabs (who are mainly Turkish- 
speaking, but are chiefly Nusairiyeh or Alou- 
ites) ask for union with Syria under a French 
mandate. 


(c) The Armenians (who are also chiefly 
Turkish-speaking) ask for the union of Cilicia 
with Armenia under an American mandate. 


(d) The other Christians, a small minority, 
are mostly for France, particularly the Greeks, 
who are working in close relation with the 
French in the northern regions of Turkey. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


It was impossible for the Commission to visit 
Mesopotamia at this time. Earnest requests to 
make such a visit were presented at Damascus 
and Aleppo, accompanied by complaints that 
the British occupying forces are restricting 
freedom of speech, movement, and political ac- 
tion, and that they show signs of an intention 
to allow extensive immigration from India, to 
the great detriment of the rights and interests 
of the inhabitants of the region. 

A committee at Aleppo presented a program 
for Mesopotamia which parallels closely the 
“Damascus Program’ for Syria. An abstract 
of their claims follows: 

1. Mesopotamia should be completely inde- 
pendent, including Diarbekir, Deir-ez-Zor, Mo- 
sul, Bagdad, and Muhammerah. 

2. The Government should be a 
tional civil kingdom. 

3. The king should be a son of the King 
of the Hejaz, either Abdullah or Zeid. 


constitu- 


4. Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is protested against. 

5. No outside government should interfere 
in the country. 


6. After the recognition of independence, 


technical and economical assistance is to be 
asked for from America. 
7. Objection is raised to all immigration 


and especially to that of Hindus and Jews. 

8. The complete independence of Syria is 
asked for. 

9. It is asked that there be no interference 
of France in Syria. 

It will be noticed that conformably to the 
custom of all nascent nations, wide boundaries 
are claimed, which would involve difficulties 
with adjacent areas, such as Deir-ez-Zor with 
Syria, Diarbekir with Armenia, and Muham- 
merah with Persia. 

The Orthodox [Nestorian?—Ed.] Syrian Pa- 
triarch, from Der Zafran, near Mardin, met 
the Commission at Homs. He stated that 90,- 
000 of his people were slain in 1915; when the 
British came in 1918, all were willing to sub- 
mit to their rule; but emissaries came from 
Constantipople to stir up the Kurds and Arabs 
in favor of independence, and now the situa- 
tion is much worse; the area occupied by his 
people should go with Mesopotamia, under the 
mandate of either America or Britain. 

The entire data have been given, thus, 
so fully as to make it possible to test at 
every point the legitimacy of the infer- 
ence drawn from the data, and of the 
final recommendations for action by the 
Peace Conference. 

Further data from our final inference 
and recommendations were afforded by 
comprehensive reports of the entire sur- 
vey, made by all three advisers. ‘The 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
have thus been shaped, in the light cf 
surveys made from different points of 
view, and taking into account a wide 
range of considerations—local, national, 
racial, and religious; considerations both 
of principle and of practical policy; and 
of the world’s dire need of a peace every- 
where justly and so permanently based. 


II—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Commissioners have sought to 
maxe their survey of Syria, and the re- 
port upon Syria now submitted, in the 
spirit of the instructions given them by 
the Council of Four, and especially in 
harmony with the resolutions adopted on 
January 30, 1919, by the Representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, and with the 


Anglo-French Declaration of November 
9, 1918—both quoted at length ‘n the 
Commission’s instructions. The second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth of the reso- 
lutions adopted on January 30th are 
particularly pertinent to this report, 
and should be here recorded. The gen- 
eral purpose of the Peace Conference 
concerning these areas in the former 
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Turkish Empire is here clearly disclosed. 

2. For similar reasons, and more particu- 
larly because of the historical mis-government 
by the Turks of subject peoples and the ter- 
rible massacres of Armenians and others in re- 
cent years, the Allied and Associated Powers 
are agreed that Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Arabia must be completely sev- 
ered from the Turkish Empire. This is with- 
out prejudice to the settlement of other parts 
of the Turkish Empire. 

3. The Allied and Associated Powers are 
agreed that advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity afforded by the necessity of dis- 
posing of these colonies and territories for- 
merly belonging to Germany and Turkey which 
are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, to apply to these terri- 
tories the principle that the well-being and de- 
velopment of such peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in 
the constitution of the League of Nations. 


4. After careful study they are satisfied 
that the best method of giving practical effect 
to this principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples should be entrusted to advanced na- 
tions who, by reason of their resources, their 
experience or their geogrophical positions, can 
best undertake this responsibility, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as man- 
datories on behalf of the League of Nations. 

5. The Allied and Associated Powers are of 
opinion that the character of the mandate must 


differ according to the stage of development of 
the people, the geographical situation of the 


territory, its economic conditions, and other 
similar circumstances. 
6. They consider that certain communities 


formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized, subject to the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatory power until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these com- 
munities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the mandatory power. .. . 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory 
state shall render to the League of Nations an 
annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 


The Anglo-French Declaration* was 
spread broadcast throughout Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and, as bearing directly 
upon our problem, may also well be called 
to mind at this point: 

The aim which France and Great Britain 
have in view in prosecuting in the East the 
war let loose by German ambition is the com- 
plete and final liberation of the peoples so Jong 
oppressed by the Turks and the establishment 
of national governments and administrations 
deriving their authority from the initiative and 
free choice of the native population. 

In order to give effect to these intentions, 
France and Great Britain have agreed to en- 
courage and assist the establishment of native 
governments and administrations in Syria and 
Mesopotamia already liberated by the Allies, 
and in the territories which they are proceed- 
ing to liberate, and they have agreed to recog- 
nize such governments as soon as they are ef- 
fectively established. So far from desiring to 
impose specific institutions upon the popula- 
tions of these regions, their sole object is to 
ensure, by their support and effective assist- 
ance, that the governments and administrations 
adopted by these regions of their own free will 
shall be exercised in the normal way. The 
function which the two Allied Governments 
claim for themselves in the liberated terri- 
tories is to insure impartial and equal justice 
for all; to facilitate the economic development 
of the country by encouraging local initiative; 
to promote the diffusion of education; and to 
put an end to the division too long exploited 
by Turkish policy. 

Of this Declaration, M. Pichon very 
properly said in the French Chamber 
December 29, 1918: ‘Of course we admit 
the complete freedom of the Conference, 
and its right to give these agreemnts their 
proper conclusions, but these agreements 
are binding both upon England and upon 
us.” This statement is the more signifi- 
cant because it is exactly these two peo- 
ples of the Allies who are immediately re- 
lated to the problems in the Arabic- 
speaking portions of the Turkish Empire. 

Our survey made it clear that this 
Anglo-French Declaration and similar 
utterances of the Peace Conference, and 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, had 
made a deep impression upon the Syrian 
people and lay in the background of all 
their demands. The promises involved 
not only cannot justly be ignored by the 
Peace Conference, but should be faith- 


*This Charter of Freedom, issued a few days 
prior to the Armistice, is the standard by 
which the Near East judges the post-Armistice 
conduct of Europe. 


fully fulfilled. This is particularly tru! 
of the British-French Declaration; for j) 
is completely in accord with the repeate 
statements of the aims of the Allies, an) 
was expressly directed to the | 
speaking portions of the Turkish Empir, 
especially Syria and Mesopotamia. 

It is noted that these resolutions of Jan 
uary 30, 1919, and this Declaration o| 
November 9, 1918, clearly look to com| 
plete separation of the Arabic-speakin| 
areas from Turkey; propose that Syri) 
and Mesopotamia shall not be | 
in the old sense at all; shall not be ex! 
ploited for the benefit of the occupyin| 
power; but shall rather be directly et| 
couraged and assisted in developing nz 
tional independence as quickly as possibl| 
And the Declaration makes the promis«| 
equally binding for Syria and Mesop:| 
tamia. 

The resolutions and declaration inyoke| 
in the instructions given to our Commi)| 
sion thus form the basis of the who 
policy of sending a Commission, and ; 
ascertaining the desires of the people. | 

The sincerity of the professed aims (| 
the Allies in the war, therefore, is peci) 
liarly to be tested in the application « 
these aims in the treatment of the Arabi) 
speaking portions of the former Turki; 
Empire. For the promises here made wet) 
specific and unmistakable. It is wort! 
consideration, too, that the whole poli¢ 
of mandataries under the League of Nj) 
tions might here be worked out wii 
special success, and success here wou| 
encourage the steady extension of tl 
policy elsewhere, and do something | 
significant for world progress as to he’ 
to justify the immeasurable sacrifices || 
the war. There is also probably no r| 
gion where the Allies are freer to deci| 
their course in accordance with ft) 
principles they have professed. | 

The gravity of the Syrian problem | 
further to be seen in certain well-knoy) 
facts. The fact that the Arabic-spea| 
ing portion of the Turkish Empire h} 
been the birthplace of the three gre) 
religions: Judaism, Christianity, ai! 
Islam, and that Palestine contains plac! 
sacred to all three, makes inevitably | 
center of interest and concern for t 
whole civilized world. No solution whi 
is merely local or has only a single pe} 
ple in mind can avail. | 

As a portion of the bridge-land uniti) 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, too—where | 
a peculiar degree the East and the Wi\ 
meet—Syria has a place of such strate;| 
importance, politically and commercial) 
and from the point of view of wo! 
civilization, as also to make it imperati 
that the settlement here brought abe 
should be so just as to give promise | 
permanently good results for the whi! 
cause of the development of a rightec| 
civilization in the world. Every part | 
the former Turkish Empire must be git| 
a new life and opportunity unt) 
thoroughly changed political conditions| 

The war and the consequent breaki| 
up of the Turkish Empire, moreover, g/ 
a great opportunity—not likely to rett! 
—to build now in Syria a Near East St} 
on the modern basis of full religious 1- 
erty, deliberately including various 
ligious faiths, and especially guard 
rights of minorities. It is a matt 
justice to the Arabs, in the recognit 
of the Arab people and their desire | 
national expression, and of deep and le 
ing concern to the world, that an A 
state along modern political lines sho! 
be formed, While the elements are V 
various, the interests often divisive, ¢! 
much of the population not yet fitted 
self-government, the conditions are nev; 
theless as favorable as could be reasi 
ably expected under the circumstances} 
make the trial now. The mixed 
varied populations have lived toget 
with a fair degree of unity under Turk! 
domination, and in spite of the divis 
Turkish policy. They ought to do | 
better under a state on modern lines ¢ 
with an enlightened mandatory. 

In any case, the oversight of a mé 
tory power, and of the League of 
tions, would prevent this attempt f 


Young Turk Movement. The Ara 
will know that this is their best 0 
tunity for the formation of af 


ite, and will be put on their mettle to 
tieve a distinct success. The insight 
{ breadth of sympathy revealed by 
air Feisal make him peculiarly well 
ed, also, for the head-ship of a State 
olving both Oriental and Occidental 
ments. The trial at least could safely 
made under a sympathetic mandatary 
wer, and made with good promise of 
cess. If the experiment finally failed, 
ision of territory could still follow. 
t to begin with division of territory 
ng religious lines is to invite increas- 
 exclusiveness, misunderstanding, and 
stion. As Dr. W. M. Ramsay has said 
cerning certain other portions of the 
tkish Empire: 

The attempt to sort our religions and 
le them in different localities is wrong 
| will prove fatal. The progress of 
tory depends upon diversity of popula- 
1 in each district.” And there is real 
ier in breaking Syria up into mean- 
less fragments. 

\ny policy adopted, therefore, for Syria 
uild look to “the establishment of a 
ional government and administration 
iving their authority from the initia- 
sand free choice of the native popula- 
is, and should treat it as far as pos- 
le in harmony with its natural geo- 
phic and economic unity. This is the 
ural course to be taken, if at all feas- 
. It is directly in line with the ex- 
ssed purpose of the Peace Conference. 


And it is the plain object of the desires 
and ambitions of a large majority of the 
population concerned. 

It is interesting, also, to find that both 
British and French officers in Syria 
seemed agreed in the belief that the unity 
of all Syria under one mandatary was 
desirable; and that there were certain to 
be constant friction and dangers to peace 
among British, French, and Arabs, if both 
British and French remained in the 
country. 

On the other hand, the practical ob- 
stacles to the unity of Syria are: The 
apparent unwillingness of either the Brit- 
ish or the French to withdraw from 
Syria—the British from Palestine, or the 
French from Beirut and the Lebanon; 
the intense opposition of the Arabs and 
the Christians to the Zionist Program; 
the common Lebanese demand for com- 
plete serapate independence; the strong 
feeling of the Arabs of the East against 
any French control; the fear on the part 
of many Christians of Moslem domina- 
tion ; and the lack of as vigorous a Syrian 
national feeling as could be desired. These 
obstacles will be discussed in the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. 

In the light, now, of these practical ob- 
stacles to the unity of Syria, of the gen- 
eral considerations favoring that unity, 
and of the wide range of data secured by 
our survey, we turn to our recommenda- 
tions. 


[he commissioners make to the Peace 
nference the following recommenda- 
is for the treatment of Syria: 

We recommend, as most important of 
and in strict harmony with our In- 
actions, that whatever foreign admin- 


ation (whether of one or more 
vers) is brought into Syria, should 
ne in, not at all as a colonizing Power 
the old sense of that term, but as a 
ndatary under the League of Nations, 
h the clear consciousness that “the 
L-being and development” of the Syrian 
ple form for it a “sacred trust.” 


1) To this end the mandate should 
€ a limited term, the time of expira- 
1 to be determined by the League of 
tions, in the light of all the facts as 
ught out from year to year, in the 
al reports of the Mandatary to the 
igue or in other ways. 


2) The Mandatary Administration 
uld have, however, a period and power 
ficient to ensure the success of the 
y State; and especially to make pos- 
€ Carrying through important educa- 
lal and economic undertakings, essen- 
to secure founding of the State. 


3) The Mandatary Administration 
uld be characterized from the begin- 
g by a strong and vital educational 
hasis, in clear recognition of the im- 
ative necessity of education for the 
zens of a democratic state, and for the 
elopment of a sound national spirit. 
IS systematic cultivation of national 
tt is particularly required in a coun- 
like Syria, which has only recently 
1¢ to self-consciousness, 


4) The Mandatary should definitely 
§ from the beginning of its trustee- 
, to train the Syrian people to in- 
endent self-government as rapidly as 
ditions allow, by setting up all the in- 
itions of a democratic state, and by 
"ing with them increasingly the work 
idministration, and so forming gradu- 
an intelligent citizenship, interested 
elfishly in the progress of the coun- 
and forming at the same time a large 
up of disciplined civil servants. 


5) The period of “tutelage” should 
be unduly prolonged, but independent 
“government should be granted as 
n as it can safely be done; remem- 
ng that the primary business of gov- 
ments is not the accomplishment of 


ain things, but the development of 
ens, 

6) It is peculiarly the duty of the 
datary in a country like Syria, and 
his modern age, to see that complete 
gious liberty is ensured, both in the 
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constitution and in the practice of the 
state, and that a jealous care is exercised 
for the rights of all minorities. Nothing 
is more vital than this for the enduring 
success of the new Arab State. 


(7) In the economic development of 
Syria, a dangerous amount of indebted- 
ness on the part of the new state should 
be avoided, as well as any entanglements 
financially with the affairs of the Manda- 
tary Power. On the other hand the legit- 
imate established privileges of foreigners, 
such as rights to maintain schools, com- 
mercial concessions, etc., should be pre- 
served, but subject to review and modifi- 
cation under the authority of the League 
of Nations in the interest of Syria. The 
Mandatary Power should not take advan- 
tage of its position to force a monopolis- 
tic control at any point to the detriment 
either of Syria or of other nations; but 
it should seek to bring the new State as 
rapidly as possible to economic indepen- 
dence as well as to political independence, 


Whatever is done concerning the fur- 
ther recommendations of the Commission, 
the fulfillment of at least the conditions 
now named should be assured, if the 
Peace Conference and the League of Na- 
tions are true to the policy of manda- 
taries already embodied in “The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations.” This 
should effectively guard the most essen- 
tial interests of Syria, however the ma- 
chinery of administration is finally or- 
ganized. The Damascus Congress be- 
trayed in many ways their intense fear 
that their country would become, though 
under some other name, simply a colonial 
possession of some other Power. That 
fear must be completely allayed. 


B. We recommend, in the second place 
that the unity of Syria be preserved, in 
accordance with the earnest petition of the 
great majority of the people of Syria. 


(1) The territory concerned is too 
limited, the population too small, and the 
economic, geographic, racial and language 
unity too manifest, to make the setting up 
of independent states within its boundaries 
desirable, if such division can possibly be 
avoided. The country is very largely 
Arab in language, culture, traditions, and 
customs. 


(2) This recommendation is in line 
with important “general considerations” 
already urged, and with the principles of 
the League of Nations, as well as in 
answer to the desires of the majority of 
the population concerned, 


(3) The precise boundaries of Syria 
should be determined by a special com- 
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mission on boundaries, after the Syrian 
territory has been in general allotted. The 
‘Commissioners believe, however, that the 
claim of the Damascus Conference to in- 
clude Cilicia in Syria is not justified, 
either historically or by commercial or 
language relations. The line between the 
Arabic-speaking and the Turkish-speak- 
ing populations would quite certainly class 
Cilicia with Asia Minor, rather than with 
Syria. Syria, too, has no such need of 
further seacoast as the large interior sec- 
tions of Asia Minor. 

(4) In standing thus for the recogni- 
tion of the unity of Syria, the natural 
desires of regions like the Lebanon, 
which have already had a measure of in- 
dependence, should not be forgotten. It 
will make for real unity, undoubtedly, to 
give a large measure of local autonomy, 
and especially in the case of strongly uni- 
fied groups. Even the “Damascus Pro- 
gram” which presses so earnestly the 
unity of Syria, itself urges a government 
“on broad decentralization principles.” 

Lebanon has achieved a considerable 
degree of prosperity and autonomy with- 
in the Turkish Empire. She certainly 
should not find her legitimate aspirations 
less possible within a Syrian national 
State. On the contrary, it may be confi- 
dently expected that both her economic 
and political relations with the rest of 
Syria would be better if she were a con- 
stituent member of the State, rather than 
entirely independent of it. 


As a predominantly Christian country, 
too, Lebanon naturally fears Moslem 
domination in a unified Syria. But against 
such domination she would have a four- 
fold safeguard ; her own large autonomy : 
the presence of a strong mandatary for 
the considerable period in which the con- 
stitution and practice of the new State 
would be forming; the oversight of the 
League of Nations, with its insistence 
upon religious liberty and the rights of 
minorities; and the certainty that the 
Arab Government would feel the neces- 
sity of such a state, if it were to com- 
mend itself to the League of Nations. 
Moreover, there would be less danger of 
a reactionary Moslem attitude, if Chris- 
tians were present in the state in con- 
siderable numbers, rather than largely 
segregated outside the state, as experi- 
ence of the relations of different religious 
faiths in India suggests. 

As to predominantly Christian country, 
it is also to be noted that Lebanon would 
be in a position to exert a stronger and 
more helpful influence if she were within 
the Syrian state, feeling its problems and 
needs, and sharing all its life, instead of 
outside it, absorbed simply in her own 
narrow concerns. For the sake of the 
larger interests, both of Lebanon and of 
Syria, then, the unity of Syria is to be 


urged. It is certain that many of the 
more thoughtful Lebanese themselves 
hold this view. A similar statement 


might be made for Palestine; though, as 
“the Holy Land” for Jews and Chris- 
tians and Moslems alike, its situation is 
unique, and might more readily: justify 
unique treatment, if such treatment were 
justified anywhere. This will be dis- 
cussed more particularly in connection 
with the recommendation concerning 
Zionism. 


C. We recommend, in the third place, 
that Syria be placed under one Manda- 
tary Power, as the natural Way to secure 
real and efficient unity. 


(1) To divide the administration of the 
provinces of Syria among several manda- 
taries, even if existing national unity were 
recognized ; or to attempt a joint manda- 
tary of the whole on the commission plan: 
—neither of these courses would be 
naturally suggested as the best way to 
secure and promote the unity of the new 
State, or even the general unity of the 
whole people. It is conceivable that cir- 
cumstances might drive the Peace Con- 
ference to some such form of divided 
mandate; but it is not a solution to tbe 
voluntarily chosen, from the point of view 
of the larger interests of the people, as 
considerations already urged indicate. 

(2) It is not to be forgotten, either, 
that, however they are handled politically, 
the people of Syria are there, forced to 
get on together in some fashion, They 


are obliged to live with one another—the 
Arabs of the East and the people of the 
coast, the Moslems and the Christians. 
Will they be helped or hindered, in es- 
tablishing tolerable and finally cordial re- 
lations, by a single mandatary? No doubt 
the quick mechanical solution of the prob- 
lem of difficult relations is to split the peo- 
ple up into little independent fragments. 
And sometimes, undoubtedly, as in the 
case of the Turks and Armenians, the 
relations are so intolerable as‘ to make 
some division imperative and inevitable. 
But in general, to attempt complete sep- 
aration only accentuates the differences 
and increases the antagonism, The whole 
lesson of the modern social consciousness 
points to the necessity of understanding 
“the other half,” as it can be understood 
only by close and living relations. Grant- 
ing reasonable local autonomy to reduce 
friction among groups, a single manda- 
tary ought to form a constant and in- 
creasingly effective help to unity of feel- 
ing throughout the state, and ought to 
steadily improve group relations. 

The people of Syria, in our hearings, 
have themselves often insisted that, so 
far as unpleasant relations have hitherto 
prevailed among various groups, it has 
been very largely due to the direct insti- 
gation of the Turkish Government, When 
justice is done impartially to all; when 
it becomes plain that the aim of the com- 
mon government is the service of all 
classes alike, not their exploitation, decent 
human relations to be secured—a founda- 
tion which could not be obtained by divid- 
ing men off from one another in antag- 
onistic groups. 

The Commissioners urge, therefore, for 
the largest future good of all groups and 
regions alike, the placing of the whole of 
Syria under a single mandate. 


D. We recommend, in the fourth 
place, that Emir Feisal be made head of 
the new united Syrian State. 

(1) This is expressly and unanimous- 
ly asked for by the representative Damas- 
cus ‘Congress in the name of the Syrian 
people, and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that the great majority of the 
population of Syria sincerely desire to 
have Emir Feisal as ruler, 

(2) A constitutional monarchy along 
democratic lines, seems naturally adapted 
to the Arabs, with their long training 
under tribal conditions, and with their 
traditional respect for their chiefs. They 
seem to need, more than most people, a 
king as the personal symbol of the power 
of the State. 


(3) Emir Feisal has come, too, nat- 
urally into his present place of power, and 
there is no one else who could well re- 
place him. He had the great advantage 
of being the son of the Sherif of Mecca, 
and as such honored throughout the Mos- 
lem world. He was one of the prominent 
Arab leaders who assumed responsibility 
for the Arab uprising against the Turks, 
and so shared in the complete deliverance 
of the Arab-speaking portions of the 
Turkish Empire. He was consequently 
hailed by the “Damascus Congress” as 
having “merited their full confidence and 
entire reliance.’ He was taken up and 
supported by the British as the most 
promising candidate for the headship of 
the new Arab State—an Arab of the 
Arabs, but with a position of wide ap- 
peal through his Shefifian connection, and 
through his broad sympathies with the 
best in the Occident. His relations with 
the Arabs to the east of Syria are friend- 
ly, and his kingdom would not be threat- 
ened from that side. He undoubtedly 
does not make so strong an appeal to the 
Christians of the West Coast, as to the 
Arabs of the East; but no man can be 
named who would have a stronger gen- 
eral appeal. He is tolerant and wise, 
skillful in dealing with men, winning in 
manner, a man of sincerity, insight, and 
power. Whether he has the full strength 
needed for his difficult task it is too early 
to say; but certainly no other Arab leader 
combines so many elements of power as 
he, and he will have invaluable help 
throughout the mandatary period. 

The Peace Conference may take genu- 
ine satisfaction in the fact that an Arab 
of such qualities is available for the head- 
ship of this new state in the Near East. 


a ee 


E. We recommend, in the fifth place, 
serious modification of the extreme Zion- 
ist program for Palestine of unlimited 
immigration of Jews, looking finally to 
making Palestine distinctly a Jewish 
State. 

(1) The Commissioners began their 
study of Zionism with minds predisposed 
in its favor, but the actual facts in Pales- 
tine, coupled with the force of the gen- 
eral principles proclaimed by the Allies 
and accepted by the Syrians have driven 
them to the recommendation here made. 


(2) The commission was abundantly 
supplied with literature on the Zionist 
program by the Zionist Commission to 
Palestine; heard in conferences much 
concerning the Zionist colonies and their 
claims; and personally saw something of 
what had been accomplished. They found 
much to approve in the aspirations and 
plans of the Zionists, and had warm ap- 
preciation for the devotion of many of 
the colonists, and for their success, by 
modern methods, in overcoming great 
natural obstacles. 


(3) The Commission recognized also 
that definite encouragement had been 
given to the Zionists by the Allies in 
Mr. Balfour’s often quoted statement,* in 
its approval by other representatives of 
the Allies. If, however, the strict terms 
of the Balfour Statement are adhered to 
—favoring “the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people,” “it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights exist- 
ing in non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine’—it can hardly be doubted that the 
extreme Zionist Program must be greatly 
modified. 

For “a national home for the Jewish 
people” is not equivalent to making Pales- 
tine into a Jewish State; nor can the erec- 
tion of such a Jewish State be accom- 
plished without the gravest trespass upon 
the “civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine.” 
The fact came out repeatedly in the Com- 
mission’s conference with Jewish repre- 
sentatives, that the Zionists looked for- 
ward to a practically complete dispos- 
session of the present non-Jewish inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, by various forms of 
purchase. 

In his address of July 4, 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson laid down the following 
principle as one of the four great “ends 
for which the associated peoples of the 
world were fighting”; “The settlement of 
every question, whether of territory, of 
sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or 
of political relationship upon the basis of 
the free acceptance of that settlement by 
the people immediately concerned, and 
not upon the basis of the material inter- 
est or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different set- 
tlement for the sake of its own exterior 
influence or mastery.” If that principle 
is to rule, and so the wishes of Palestine’s 
population are to be decisive as to what 
is to be done with Palestine, then it is 
to be remembered that the non-Jewish 
population of Palestine—nearly nine- 
tenths of the whole—are emphatically 
against the entire Zionist program. The 
tables show that there was no one thing 
upon which the population of Palestine 
were more agreed than upon this. To 
subject a people so minded to unlimited 
Jewish immigration, and to steady finan- 
cial and social pressure to surrender the 
land, would be a gross violation of the 
principle just quoted, and of the people’s 
hee though it kept within the forms of 

aw. 

It is to be noted also that the feeling 
against the Zionist program is not con- 
fined to Palestine, but shared very gen- 
erally by the people throughout Syria, 
as our conferences clearly showed. More 
than 72 per cent—1,350 in all—of all the 
petitions in the whole of Syria were di- 
rected against the Zionist program. Only 
two requests—those for a united Syria 
and for independence—had a larger sup- 


*Given in full at the end of this report, 
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port. This general feeling was only 
voiced by the “General Syrian Congress,” 
in the seventh, eighth and tenth resolu- 
tions of the statement. (Already quoted 
in the Report.) 


The Peace Conference should not shut 
its eyes to the fact that the anti-Zionist 
feeling in Palestine and Syria is intense 
and not lightly to be flouted. No British 
officer, consulted by the Commissioners, 
believed that the Zionist program could 
be carried out except by force of arms. 
The officers generally thought that a force 
of not less than 50,000 soldiers would be 
required even to initiate the program. 
That of itself is evidence of a strong 
sense of the injustice of the Zionist pro- 
gram, on the part of the non-Jewish pop- 
ulations of Palestine and Syria. De- 
cisions, requiring armies to carry out, are 
sometimes necessary, but they are surely 
not gratuitously to be taken in the in- 
terests of a serious injustice. For the 
initial claim, often submitted by Zionist 
representatives, that they have a “right” 
to Palestine, based on an occupation of 
2,000 years ago, can hardly be seriously 
considered. 

There is a further consideration that 
cannot justly be ignored, if the world is 
to look forward to Palestine becoming a 
definitely Jewish state, however gradually 
that may take place. That consideration 
grows out of the fact that Palestine is 
“the Holy Land” for Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems alike. Millions of Chris- 
tians and Moslems all over the world are 
quite as much concerned as the Jews 
with conditions in Palestine, especially 
with those conditions which touch upon 
religious feeling and rights. The relations 
in these matters in Palestine are most del- 
icate and difficult. With the best pos- 
sible intentions, it may be doubted 
whether the Jews could possibly seem to 
either Christians or Moslems proper 
guardians of the holy places, or custodians 
of the Holy Land as a whole. 

The reason is this: The places which 
are most sacred to Christians—those hav- 
ing to do with Jesus—and which are also 
sacred to Moslems, are not only not 
sacred to Jews, but abhorrent to them. It 
is simply impossible, under those circum- 
stances, for Moslems and Christians to 
feel satisfied to have these places in Jew- 
ish hands, or under the custody of Jews. 
There are still other places about which 
Moslems must have the same feeling. In 
fact, from this point of view, the Mos- 
lems, just because the sacred places of 
all three religions are sacred to them, 
have made very naturally much more 
satisfactory custodians of the holy places 
than the Jews could be. It must be be- 
lieved that the precise meaning, in this 
respect, of the complete Jewish occupation 
of Palestine has not been fully sensed by 
those who urge the extreme Zionist pro- 
gram. For it would intensify, with a cer- 
tainty like fate, the anti-Jewish feeling 
both in Palestine and in all other portions 
of the world which look to Palestine as 
“the Holy Land.” 

In view of all these considerations, and 
with a deep sense of sympathy for the 
Jewish cause, the Commissioners feel 
bound to recommend that only a greatly 
reduced Zionist program be attempted by 
the Peace Conference, and even that, only 
very gradually initiated. This would have 
to mean that Jewish immigration should 
be definitely limited, and that the project 
for making Palestine distinctly a Jewish 
commonwealth should be given up. 

There would then be no reason why 
Palestine could not be included in a united 
Syrian State, just as other portions of 
the country, the holy places being cared 
for by an International and Inter-religious 
Commission, somewhat as at present, 
under the oversight and approval of the 
Mandatary and of the League of Nations. 
The Jews, of course, would have repre- 
sentation upon this Commission. 

The recommendations now made lead 
naturally to the necessity of recommend- 
ing what power shall undertake the single 
Mandate for all Syria. 


(1) The considerations already dealt 
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with suggest the qualifications, ideally to 
be desired in this Mandatary Power: 
First of all it should be freely desired 
by the people. It should be willing to 
enter heartily into the spirit of the man- 
datary system, and its possible gift to the 
world, and so be willing to withdraw 
after a reasonable period, and not seek 
selfishly to exploit the country. It should 
have a passion for democracy, for the 
education of the common people and for 
the development of national spirit. It 
needs unlimited sympathy and patience in 
what is practically certain to be a rather 
thankless task; for no Power can go in, 
honestly to face actual conditions (like 
land-ownership, for example) and seek 
to correct these conditions, without mak- 
ing many enemies. It should have ex- 
perience in dealing with less developed 
peoples, and abundant resources in men 
and money. 


(2) Probably no Power combines all 
these qualifications, certainly not in equal 
degree. But there is hardly one of these 
qualifications that has not been more or 
less definitely indicated in our conferences 
with the Syrian people and they certainly 
suggest a new stage in the development 
of the self-sacrificing spirit in the relations 
of peoples to one another. The Power 
that undertakes the single mandate for all 
Syria, in the spirit of these qualifications, 
will have the possibility of greatly serving 
not only Syria but the world, and of 
exalting at the same time its own national 
life. For it would be working in direct 
line with the high aims of the Allies in 
the war, and give proof that those high 
aims had not been abandoned. And that 
would mean very much just now, in en- 
abling the nations to keep their faith in 
one another and in their own highest 
ideals. 

(3) The Resolutions of the Peace 
Conference of January 30, 1919, quoted 
in our instructions, expressly state for 
regions to be “completely severed from 
the Turkish Empire,” that “the wishes of 
these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Man- 
datory Power.” Our survey left no room 
for doubt of the choice of the majority 
of the Syrian people. Although it was 
not known whether America would take 
a mandate at all; and although the Com- 
mission could not only give no assurances 
upon that point, but had rather to dis- 
courage expectation; nevertheless, upon 
the face of the returns, America was the 
first choice of 1,152 of the petitions pre- 
sented—more than 60 per cent—while no 
other Power had as much as 15 per cent 
for first choice. 

And the conferences showed that the 
people knew the grounds upon which they 
registered their choice for America. They 
declared that their choice was due to 
knowledge of America’s record; the un- 
selfish aims with which she had come 
into the war; the faith in her felt by 
multitudes of Syrians who had been in 
America; the spirit revealed in American 
educational institutions in Syria, especial- 
ly the College in Beirut, with its well 
known and constant encouragement of 
Syrian national sentiment; their belief 
that America had no territorial or colon- 
ial ambitions, and would willingly with- 
draw when the Syrian state was well 
established as her treatment both of Cuba 
and the Philippines seemed to them to 
illustrate; her genuinely democratic 
spirit; and her ample resources. 

From the point of view of the desires 
of the “people concerned,” the Mandate 
should clearly go to America. 


(4) From the point of view of qualifi- 
cations, too, already stated as needed in 
the Mandatary for Syria, America, as first 
choice of the people, probably need not 
fear careful testing, point by point, by the 
standard involved in our discussion of 
qualifications; though she has much less 
experience in such work than Great Bri- 
tain, and is likely to show less patience; 
and though her definite connections with 
Syria have been less numerous and close 
than those of France. She would have 
at least the great qualification of fervent 
belief in the new mandatary system of the 
League of Nations, as indicating the 
proper relations which a strong nation 
should take toward a weaker one. And, 
though she would undertake the mandate 


; 
| 


with reluctance, she could probably © 
brought to see, how logically the taki: 
of such responsibility follows from t) 
purposes with which she entered the wa! 
and from her advocacy of the League | 
Nations. 


(5) There is the further considerati 
that America could probably come in| 
the Syrian situation, in the beginning | 
least, with less friction than any oth) 
Power. The great majority of Syrij) 
people, as has been seen, favor her cor) 
ing, rather than that of any other powe! 
Both the British and the French woy 
find it easier to yield their respecti: 
claims to America than to each othe! 
She would have no rival imperial 3) 
terests to press. She would have abu’ 
dant resources for the development i 
the sound prosperity of Syria; and th 
would inevitably benefit in a seconda)| 
way the nations which have had clos¢| 
connection with Syria, and so help | 
keep relations among the Allies cordi| 
No other Power probably would be mo} 
welcome, as a neighbor, to the Britis| 
with their large interests in Egypt, Arab) 
and Mesopotamia; or to the Arabs aj| 
Syrians in these regions; or to the Fren| 
with their long-established and mai| 
sided interests in Beirut and the Lebanc| 


(6) The objections to recommendil| 
at once a single American Mandate for ;| 
Syria are: first of all, that it is not ce 
tain that the American people would | 
willing to take the Mandate; that it | 
not certain that the British or Fren 
would be willing to withdraw, and wou) 
cordially welcome America’s coming, 
situation which might prove steadily ha, 
assing to an American administratio| 
that the vague but large encourageme| 
given to the Zionist aims might pro) 
particularly embarrassing to America, | 
account of her large influential Jewi! 
population; and that, if America were | 
take any mandate at all, and were to ta’ 
but one mandate, it is probable that | 
Asia Minor Mandate would be mi) 
natural and important. For there is| 
task there of such peculiar and wor) 
wide significance as to appeal to the | 
in America, and demand the utmost fr| 
her, and as certainly to justify her | 
preaking with her established policy c¢| 
cerning mixing in the affairs of the Ea| 
ern hemisphere, The ‘Commissioners || 
lieve, moreover, that no other Pov’ 
could come into Asia Minor, with har] 
so free to give impartial justice to | 
the peoples concerned. 

To these objections as a whole, it} 
to be said, that they are all of such) 
kind that they may resolve themsely 
and that they only form the sort of «| 
stacles that must be expected, in so lat} 
and significant an undertaking. In 2) 
case they do not relieve the Comm) 
sioners from the duty of recommend) 
the course which, in their honest jut; 
ment, is the best course, and the one ‘/ 
which the whole situation calls. 

The Commissioners, therefore, reco 
mend, as involved in the logic of the fa‘; 
that the United States of America ' 
asked to undertake the single Mandate :/ 
all Syria. | 

If for any reason the mandate } 
Syria is not given to America, then |} 
Commissioners recommend, in harmc’ 
with the express request of the majot/ 
of the Syrian people, that the mandate } 
given to Great Britain, The tables sh/ 
that there were 1,073 petitions in all Sy! 
for Great Britain as Mandatary, if Am> 
ica did not take the mandate. This 
very greatly in excess of any similar (; 
pression for the French. a 

On the contrary—for whatever reat! 
—more than 60 per cent of all the pt 
tions, presented to the Commission, | 
rectly and strongly protested against ¢/ 
French Mandate. Without going int 
discussion of the reasons for this sit; 
tion, the Commissioners are reluctat/ 
compelled to believe that this situat) 
itself makes it impossible to recommen’ 
single French mandate for all Syria.) 

The feeling of the Arabs of the El 
is particularly strong against the Fren) 
And there is grave reason to believ 
the attempt to enforce a French Mand 
would precipitate war between the Ars 
and the French, and force upon 


itain a dangerous alternative. The 
mmissioners may perhaps be allowed to 
- that this conclusion is contrary to 
ir own earlier hope, that—because of 
unce’s long and intimate relations with 
ria, because of her unprecedented sacri- 
s in the war, and because the British 
pire seemed certain to receive far 
ater accessions of territory from the 
r—it might seem possible to recom- 
nd that France be given the entire 
ndate for Syria. But the longer the 
mmission remained in Syria, the more 
wr it became that that course could 
be taken. 


‘he Commissioners recommend, there- 
e, that if America cannot take the 
date for all Syria, that it be given to 
“at Britain; because of the choice of 
people concerned; because she is al- 
dy on the ground and with much of the 
essary work in hand; because of her 
ined administrators; because of her 
g and generally successful experience 
dealing with less developed peoples; 
| because she has so many of the quali- 
tions needed in a Mandatary Power, 
we have already considered them. 


Ve should hardly be doing justice, 
yever, to our sense of responsibility 
he Syrian people, if we did not frankly 
some at least of the reasons and mis- 
ings, variously expressed and implied 
jar conferences, which led to the pre- 
mee for an American mandate over a 
tish mandate. The people repeatedly 
wed honest fear that in British hands 
mandatary power would become simp- 
a colonizing power of the old kind; 
t Great Britain would find it difficult 
give up the colonial theory, especially 
ase of a people thought inferior; that 
would favor a civil service and pen- 
1 budget too expensive for a poor 
ple; that the interests of Syria would 
subordinated to the supposed needs of 
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the Empire; that there would be, after 
all, too much exploitation of the country 
for Britain’s benefit; that she would never 
be ready to withdraw and give the coun- 
try real independence; that she did not 
really believe in universal education, and 
would not provide adequately for it; and 
that she already had more territory in 
her possession—in spite of her fine colon- 
ial record—than was good either for her- 
self or for the world. 

These misgivings of the Syrian people 
unquestionably largely explain their de- 
mand for “absolute independence,” for a 
period of “assistance” of only twenty 
years, their protest against Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
etc. They all mean that whatever Power 
the Peace Conference shall send into 
Syria, should go in as a true mandatary 
under the League of Nations, and for a 
limited term. Anything else would be a 
betrayal of the Syrian people. 

It needs to be emphasized, too, that 
under a true mandatary for Syria, all the 
legitimate interests of all the nations in 
Syria would be safeguarded. In particu- 
lar, there is no reason why any tie that 
France has had with Syria in the past 
should be severed or even weakened under 
the control of another mandatary power, 
or in an independent Syria. 

There remains only to be added, that 
if France feels so intensely concerning 
her present claims in Syria, as to threaten 
all cordial relations among the Allies, it 
is of course possible to give her a man- 
date over the Lebanon (not enlarged), 
separated from the rest of Syria, as is de- 
sired by considerable groups in that re- 
gion. For reasons already given, the 
Commissioners cannot recommend this 
course, but it is a possible arrangement. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES R. CRANE, 
Henry C. Krne. 


II—_THE REPORT UPON MESOPOTAMIA 


a | 


| view of the Resolutions, passed by 
he Peace Conference on January 30, 
), and of the Anglo-French Declara- 
1 of November 9, 1918—on the eve of 
Armistice—both of which documents 
s Syria and Mesopotamia together to 
treated in the same way, and make 
them the same promises and assur- 
es, the Commissioners recommend that 
Peace Conference, adopt for Mesopo- 
ia a policy in general parallel to that 
ymmended for Syria, in order that the 
jlo-French Declaration may not be- 
le another “scrap of paper.” 


We accordingly recommend, as most 
ortant of all, and in strict harmony 
1 Our instructions, that whatever for- 
1 administration is brought into Mes- 
tamia, should come into Mesopotamia, 
at all as a colonizing power in the 
sense of that term, but as a manda- 
runder the League of Nations, with 
F consciousness that “the well-being 
development” of the Mesopotamian 
ple form for it a sacred trust. To this 
the Mandate should have a limited 
n, the time of expiration to be deter- 
ed by the League of Nations, in the 
t of all the facts as brought out from 
* to year, whether in the annual re- 
S of the Mandatary to the League or 
ther ways. 
he entire text of the first recommenda- 
for Syria, with its subordinate rec- 
nendations, applies point by point to 
opotamia as truly as to Syria. 
the Peace Conference, the League of 
tons, and the appointed Mandatary 
ver loyally carry out the policy of 
dataries embodied in the Covenant of 

gue of Nations, the most essential 

rests of Mesopotamia would be fully 
guarded—but only so. 

We recommend, in the second place, 
the unity of Mesopotamia be pre- 
ed: the precise boundaries to be de- 
lined by a special commission on 
ndaries, after the mandate has been 
ened, It should probably include at 
t the Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad, 


and Mosul. And the Southern Kurds and 
Assyrians might well be linked up with 
Mesopotamia. The wisdom of a united 
country needs no argument in the case of 
Mesopotamia. 


3. We recommend, in the third place, 
that Mesopotamia be placed under one 
Mandatary Power, as the natural way to 
secure real and efficient unity. The eco- 
nomic, political, social and educational 
development of the people all call for 
such a unified mandate. Only waste, 
confusion, friction, and injury to the peo- 
ple’s interests could come from attempt- 
ing a division and “spheres of influence” 
on the part of several nations. But this 
implies that the Mandatary Power shall 
not itself be an exploiting power, but shall 
sacredly guard the people’s rights. 


4. Since it is plainly desirable that 
there be general harmony in the political 
and economic institutions and arrange- 
ments of Mesopotamia and Syria; and 
since the people themselves should have 
chief voice in determining the form of 
government under which they shall live, 
we recommend that the Government of 
Mesopotamia, in harmony with the ap- 
parent desires of its people, be a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, such as is proposed 
for Syria; and that the people of Meso- 
potamia be given opportunity to indicate 
their choice of Monarch, the choice to be 
reviewed and confirmed by the League of 
Nations. It may be fairly assumed that 
the 1,278 petitions from Syrians for the 
independence of Mesopotamia—68.5 per 
cent of the total number received—reflects 
the feeling in Mesopotamia itself ; and such 
contact as we have been able to secure 
with Mesopotamians confirms the assump- 
tion, and leads to the belief that the pro- 
gram, presented at Aleppo by representa- 
tive Mesopotamians, headed by Jaafar 
Pasha, Military Governor of the Aleppo 
District, and practically parallel to the 
Damascus Program, would be generally 
supported by the Mesopotamian people. 
Whether this support extends to each 
item in the program alike, and so to the 


naming of a King from the sons of the 
King of the Hedjaz, we have not suffi- 
cient data to determine, and so have rec- 
ommended that a plebiscite be taken upon 
that point; although there is British evi- 
dence that many Mesopotamians have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of one of the 
sons of the King of the Hedjaz as Emir. 


5. The Mesopotamian Program ex- 
presses its choice of America as Manda- 
tary, and with no second choice. Un- 
doubtedly there has been a good deal of 
feeling in Mesopotamia against Great 
Britain, and the petitions specifically 
charge the British authorities in Mesopo- 
tamia with considerable interference with 
freedom of opinion, of expression, and of 
travel,—much of which might be justi- 
fied in time of military occupation. But 
feeling so stirred might naturally breed 
unwillingness to express desire for Great 
Britain as Mandatary. 


On the other hand, the material in the 
pamphlet called “Copies and Translations 
of Declarations and other Documents re- 
lating to Self-Determination in Iraq” 
(Mesopotamia) mwas called out by an at- 
tempt on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in Mesopotamia to secure the opin- 
ions of leading men of all groups concern- 
ing “self-determination.” This material, 
just because reported directly to British 
officials, is doubtless somewhat more 
favorable to the British than it would 
otherwise be; but it gives unquestionably 
good evidence of much opinion likely to 
choose a British mandate. And after all, 
the range of choice of a mandatary, of 
sufficient power and experience and of 
essential justice, is decidedly limited, and 
itis by no means improbable that if the 
Mesopotamians were confronted by a re- 
fusal of America to take a mandate for 
Mesopotamia, they would make Great 
Britain at least second choice, as the ma- 
jority of the Syrians did. There is sup- 
plementary evidence also upon this point. 


Now it seems so unlikely that America 
could or would take a mandate for Mes- 
opotamia, in addition to the possible con- 
sideration of Syria and Asia Minor, that 
the Commissioners recommend that the 
Peace Conference assign the mandate for 
Mesopotamia to Great Britain: because 
of the general reasons already given for 
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recommending her as mandatary in Syria, 
if America does not go in there; because 
she is probably best of all fitted for the 
particular task involved, in view of her 
long relations with the Arabs; in recogni- 
tion of the sacrifices made by her in de- 
livering Mesopotamia from the Turks, 
though with no acknowledgement of right 
of conquest, as her own statements ex- 
pressly disclaim; because of the special 
interests she naturally has in Mesopotamia 
on account of its nearness to India and its 
close connections with Arabia: and be- 
cause of work already done in the terri- 
tory. 

These reasons make it probable that 
the largest interests of the people of 
Mesopotamia as a whole will be best 
served by a British Mandate, in spite of 
the fact that from the point of view of 
world-interests, in the prevention of 
jealousy, suspicion, and fear of domina- 
tion by a single Power, it were better for 
both Britain and the world that no 
further territory anywhere be added to 
the British Empire. A British mandate, 
however, will have the decided advantage 
of tending to promote economic and edu- 
cational unity throughout Mesopotamia 
and Syria whether Syria be under Great 
Britain or America—and so will reflect 
more fully than ever before, the close re- 
lations in language, customs, and trade 
between these parts of the former Turk- 
ish Empire. 

In a country so rich as Mesopotamia in 
agricultural possibilities, in oil, and in 
other resources, with the best intentions, 
there will inevitably be danger of ex- 
ploitation and monopolistic control by the 
Mandatary Power, through making Brit- 
ish interests supreme, and especially 
through large Indian immigration. This 
danger will need increasingly and most 
honestly to be guarded against. The 
Mesopotamians feel very strongly the 
menace particularly of Indian immigra- 
tion, even though that immigration should 
be confined to Moslems, They dread the 


admixture of another people of entirely 
different race and customs, as threatening 
their Arabic civilization, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry 'C. Kine, 
Cuaries R, Crane. 


III—-REPORT UPON NON-ARABIC SPEAKING 
PORTIONS OF FORMER OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


HE method of inquiry, in making our 

survey of the Asia Minor portion of 
our task, has necessarily differed from 
that followed in the study of Syria, For 
our ultimate duty, according to our in- 
structions, is “to form an opinion * * * 
of the divisions of territory and assign- 
ment of mandates which will be most 
likely to promote the order, peace, and 
.development” of the peoples concerned. 

Now we faced in Turkey a unique 
situation as to mandates. In Syria we 
were in a region already virtually sepa- 
rated from the Turkish Empire, a region 
whose boundaries were in general clear, 
and a region recognized as under a tempo- 
rary government. In such a territory, it 
was entirely feasible to go from com- 
munity to community to seek the desires 
of the peoples concerning a mandate. 
None of these conditions held for Asia 
Minor. 

For in the case of the proposed State of 
Armenia, for example, the territory was 
not yet set off, nor its boundaries even 
approximately known; the Armenians 
were were not largely present in any of 
the territory to be assigned; the wishes 
of the Armenians themselves as to man- 
dates were already known; and the wishes 
of the rest of the population could not 
be taken primarily into account, since the 
establishment of the Armenian State 
would be in a sense penal for the Turkish 
people, and naturally to be accepted only 
as a necessity. 

If a ‘Constantinopolitan State were to 
be set off similar difficulties, in getting 
the wishes of the people upon a mandate, 
would be encountered. For the primary 


interest in such a State is a world interest, 
rather than a local one; the population 
would be likely to shift considerably with 
so new a policy, and so the choice of the 


present population, especially in such 
troublous times, would not be particu- 
larly significant; and the fact that a large 
element of the population belongs to the 
official class would make an unbiased 
opinion hardly possible. 

Even in the portions of Asia Minor 
sure to be left with the Empire, an in- 
quiry for choice of mandate, like that 
conducted in Syria, was not practicable. 
For the Peace Conference had not de- 
clared—at least up to the present—that 
Turkey must have a mandatory power 
over her, and consequently it was largely 
within her own choice whether she should 
have any mandatory at all. She had also 
long been an independent country, so that 
the mandate would be inevitably some- 
what modified and adjusted through 
agreement with the mandatary. 

Moreover, even if an inquiry for choice 
of mandatary were feasible, it would be 
most difficult to get trustworthy results. 
For it is perfectly clear that Opinion in 
Constantinople.is not free to express it- 
self. The Government pressure in various 
forms upon individuals and groups, and 
the partisan censorship of the press; are 
both manifest. In the case of an Ameri- 
can mandate, too, it was not known 
whether America would take it at all; so 
that there was fear of punishment from 
some other power, if declarations were 
made for America and she did not actual- 
ly accept the mandate. Like conditions 
held in the interior, and there is even less 
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understanding there of the political situa- 
tion; so that it was felt that there would 
not be much gain from further inquiry 
in other parts of the Empire, in addition 
to the frequent reports by various investi- 
gators to which we already had access. 

The plainly imperative need of the 
whole country for as prompt a settle- 
ment as possible of its fate also led the 
Commission to give up visits to various 
parts of the Empire, in order not to de- 
fer its report and so possibly delay action 
by the Peace Conference. The Commis- 
sioners have had the less hesitancy hast- 
ening their report, because it was believed 
that the essential facts upon which recom- 
mendatiens must be based were already 
in hand. 

In this situation, the method for our 
inquiry in Asia Minor has been: To build, 
first of all, on our two months’ study in 
Paris of the Turkish problems in the 
course of which we used the reports and 
other material of the Western Asia divis- 
ion of the American experts, and had 
many conferences with experts there, and 
with able authorities coming direct from 
Turkey; to take full advantage of all 
the general work done in the survey of 
Syria, as part of the former Turkish 
Empire, with its fundamentally similar 
problems and its incidental side-lights ; 
especially to see as many representative 
groups and individuals as possible in Con- 
stantinople, and so to get reports on all 
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phases of our inquiry, and from all parts 
of Asia Minor; to supplement the in- 
formation so received with reports, for 
recent months, of the American Embassy 
and Consular Offices (through the kind 
co-operation of Admiral Bristol and Com- 
missioner Ravndal); and to supplement 
still further with reports of personal in- 
vestigations by American Missionaries, 
knowing the country thoroughly, and by 
representatives of the American Commis- 
sion on Relief in the Near East, and of 
American business corporations, 

In this way a large mass of valuable 
material has been brought together and 
studied by all three advisers—Dr. Albert 
H. Lybyer, Dr. George R. Montgomery 
and Capt. William Yale, U. S. A.—who 
summarized their inferences from it, and 
reported on special phases of the common 
problem. To test our conclusions, expert 
advice at all possible points was also 
sought from American and other leaders 
—many of them personally known by 
members of the Commission. The report 
of the Commissioners is based on the 
whole of the resulting evidence. 

Our report falls naturally into five di- 
visions; Pertinent action already taken by 
the Peace Conference; dangers from a 
selfish division and exploitation of the 
Turkish Empire; considerations looking 
to a proper division of Turkey; result- 
ing problems; and the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. 


| I~PERTINENT ACTION ALREADY TAKEN BY THE 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


To begin with, the action creating the 
Commission, of which the Commissioners 
now reporting make the American Sec- 
tion, was taken by the Council of Four. 
Our instructions were called: “Instruc- 
tions for Commissioners from the Peace 
Conference to make inquiry in certain 
portions of the Turkish Empire which 
are to be permanently separated from 
Turkey and put under the guidance of 
governments acting as mandatories under 
the League of Nations.’ The Instruc- 
tions then go on to say: “It is the pur- 
pose of the Conference to separate from 
the Turkish Empire certain areas com- 
prising, for example, Palestine, Syria, the 
Arab countries to the east of Palestine 
and Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Cilicia, 
and perhaps additional areas in Asia 
Minor, and to put their development 
under the guidance of governments which 
are to act as mandatories of the League 
of Nations.” 

So far as concerns Asia Minor, this 
commits the Conference to two courses of 
action: Permanent separation from the 
Turkish Empire of “Armenia, Cilicia, and 
perhaps additional areas in Asia Minor”; 
and dealing with these territories under 
the mandatory, not colonial system. 

That this is the deliberate purpose of 
the Council is further shown by the 
added statement: “It is expected that this 
will be done in accordance with the fol- 
lowing resolutions, adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan at a 
conference held at the Quai d’Orsay on 
January 30, 1919.” 


1. Having regard to the record of the Ger- 
man administration in the colonies formerly 
part of the German Empire, and to the menace 
which the possession by Germany of subma- 
rine bases in many parts of the world would 
necessarily constitute to the freedom and se- 
curity of all nations, the Allied and Associated 
Powers are agreed that in no circumstances 
should any of the German Colonies be restored 
to Germany. 


2. For similar reasons, and more particularly 
because of the historical mis-government by the 
Turks of subject peoples and the terrible mas- 
sacres of Armenians and others in recent years, 
the Allied and Associated Powers are agreed 
that Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine 
and Arabia must be completely severed from the 
Turkish Empire. This is without prejudice 
to the settlement of other parts of the Turkish 
Empire. 

3. The Allied and Associated Powers are 
agreed that advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity afforded by the necessity of dis- 
posing of these colonies and territories formerly 
belonging to Germany and Turkey which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of 


the modern world, to apply to these territories 
the principles that the well-being and develop- 
ment of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in 
the constitution of the League of Nations. 

4. After careful study they are satisfied 
that the best method of giving practical effect 
to this principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations 
who, by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or their geographical positions, can best 
undertake this responsibility, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as man- 
datories on behalf of the League of Nations. 

5. The Allied and Associated Powers are 
of opinion that the character of the mandate 
must differ according to the stage of develop- 
ment of the people, the geographical situation 
of the territory, its economic conditions, and 
other similar circumstances. 

6. They consider that certain communities 
formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized, subject to the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatory power until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these com- 
munities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the mandatory power .. .- 

In every case of mandate, the mandato 
state shall render to the League of Nations an 
annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 


The resolutions clearly assert several 
things: 

(1) That in settling the issues of the 
Turkish Empire, account may rightfully 
be taken of any “menace” to “the freedom 
and security of all nations” ; 

(2) That “the historical misgovern- 
ment by the Turks of subject peoples and 
the terrible massacres of Armenians and 
others in recent years” constitute a spe- 
cial reason for separation of territory, but 
“without prejudice to the settlement of 
other parts of the Turkish Empire” ; 


(3) That this separation of territory 
should be taken as a special opportunity 
to apply “the principle that the well-being 
and development of subject peoples form 
a sacred trust of civilization and that se- 
curities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in the constitution 
of the League of Nations” ; 

(4) That this principle should be car- 
ried out through the mandatory system, 
which the remaining resolutions carefully 
define. 

The instructions of the Commission 
then continue: “And it is agreed that the 
administration of these mandates shall be 
in the spirit of the following document, 
which was formally presented to the 
President of the United States on behalf 
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of the Governments of Great Britain and 
France”: 

The aim which France and Great Britain 
have in view in prosecuting in the East the 
war let loose by German ambition is the com- 
plete and final liberation of the peoples so long 
oppressed by the Turks and the establishment 
of national governments and administrations 
deriving their authority from the initiative and 
free choice of the native populations. 

In order to give effect to these intentions, 
France and Great Britain have agreed to en- 
courage and assist the establishment of native 
governments and administrations in Syria and 
Mesopotamia already liberated by the Allies, 
and in the territories which they are proceeding 
to liberate, and they have agreed to recognize 
such governments as soon as they are effectively 
established. So far from desiring to impose 
specific institutions upon the populations of 
these regions, their sole object is to ensure, 
by their support and effective assistance, that 
the governments and administrations adopted 
by these regions of their own free will shall be 
exercised in the normal way. The function 
which the two Allied Governments claim for 
themselves in the liberated territories is to 
ensure impartial and equal justice for all; to 
facilitate the economic development of the 
country by encouraging local initiative; to pro- 
mote the diffusion of education; and to put an 
end to the divisions too long exploited by 
Turkish policy. 

This is as admirable a statement of the 
spirit in which mandates should be ad- 
ministered as could be asked, and reflects 
honor on the two great Allies from whom 
it originally came. ; 

Taken as a whole, the action of the 


In considering recommendations con- 
cerning the future administration of large 
parts of the former Turkish Empire, in- 
volving millions of people, it is imperative 
that the Peace Conference should make 
clear to itself from the beginning the 
serious dangers involved in the selfish and 
divisive national and corporate policies 
into which the Allies have been drifting 
in their treatment of the Turkish Empire, 
and should squarely challenge that drift 
at once. 

No doubt this policy of selfish exploita- 
tion in Turkey is in its entirety not the 
deliberate aim of any Power. Much con- 
fusion has unavoidably prevailed. The 
demands upon the Allies and upon the 
Peace Conference have been beyond hu- 
man power wholly to meet. Under the 
pressure of immediate necessity for some 
kind of action, many steps have been 
taken in good faith, which have later 
proved temptations to selfish advantage, 
and provocations to jealousy and sus- 
picion. The situation, too, has been most 
complex, by reason of previous engage- 
ments, and of countless inter-relations of 
interest—private, party, national and in- 
ternational. This complexity has often 
made it honestly difficult to disentangle 
exactly the right course. 

But, however the drift toward selfish 
exploitation of the Turkish Empire has 
come about, there should be no mistake 
about the fact or its dangers. It needs 
to be said and heeded that Constantinople 
is once again a nest of selfish, suspicious, 
hateful intrigue, reaching out over the 
whole Empire, if not the world. What 
will it mean if this policy is allowed to 
prevail? In definitely raising this ques- 
tion, the Commissioners are not for an in- 
stant supposing that there is any easy 
and inexpensive solution of the Turkish 
problem. The justest solution at best will 
not be wholly welcome to Turkey, and 
will encounter her opposition. But in 
such a solution the Allies could at least 
know that their sacrifices were being 
made for the establishment of progres- 
sively righteous relations among men, not 
for sowing the seeds of endless and bit- 
ter discord. 

In seeking, then, a practical plan for 
the righteous treatment of the Turkish 
Empire, the Allies should bear clearly in 
mind that their fidelity to their announced 
aims in the war is here peculiarly to be 
tested; and that, in the proportion in 
which the division of the Turkish Empire 
by the Allies is made a division of spoils 
by victors, and is primarily determined by 
the selfish national and corporate interests 


Peace Conference, in which all the Alli 
have shared, reflected in the forming ; 
the Commission on Mandates and en 
bodied in the Instructions to the Commi) 
sion, form a solid basis for the policy {| 
be adopted in Asia Minor. It is 1 
sentimental program ; but it is just on tl 
one hand, and considerate on the othe! 
If the Conference proceeds, in its furthy 
dealings with Turkey, honestly an’ 
strongly and consistently to build on {I 
foundations so prepared, essential justi)/ 
will be done to all the peoples concerne| 
rankling wrongs will be set right, ar) 
the purposes of the Allies will be just :| 
far vindicated. 
And the Peace Conference should ni 
shut its eyes to the fact that vindicatic| 
is greatly needed just now. For there a} 
set directly over against such a procedu 
as that now outlined and to which f!| 
Peace Conference is in principle and in ¢! 
honesty committed, the still active polici 
of the old diplomacy of secret treaties ai| 
understandings and of division of spoj| 
among victors. The direct consequenc 
of such selfish and ultimately sel) 
destructive policies are to be seen in; 
the world today. It is to be feared th 
some of the highest aims of the Allies 
the war have already been well nigh lo) 
because of these policies creeping in, 
all manner of “settlements.” It concer 


the Peace Conference to decide wheth’ 
the same fateful method is to be follow 
in Turkey. 


II—_THE DANGERS OF A SELFISH DIVISION AND 
EXPLOITATION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


of the Allies, in just that proportion w 
grave dangers arise. 
(1) Such a division, in the first pla 
would have to be forced upon the peop! 
concerned—not chosen by them. Eye! 
separate occupation of territory would | 
resented, and felt to be a constant inj’ 
tice. The feeling of the Turkish peoj| 
concerning the occupation of the Smyr| 
region by the ‘Greeks is illustrative. Th) 
cannot be convinced that such seizure | 
territory can be harmonized with the pr! 
fessed principles of the Allies in the wi! 
In such a case there is no possibility | 
laying the foundations of truly cord) 
relations with the Turkish people. 

(2) In the second place, just becat| 
these occupations of territory have to | 
forced upon the Turks, a large numb| 
of troops would be required to establi| 
and maintain each occupation. With t) 
intolerable burdens which the war 
brought upon all the nations, and wi 
the insistent demands for the demobiliz| 
tion of troops, this would be certain 
prove an increasingly serious situati(| 
The number of troops required for 
occupation looked upon as temporary a| 
for police purposes, is no measure of {| 
forces required to maintain an ageressi| 
and permanent seizure of territory, as 1) 
Turks themselves proved to their sorr(, 
both in Macedonia in 1903-06 and in } 
men through a series of years, These’ 
ishly divisive policy will go far towe| 
turning Turkey into an armed camp, a) 
breeding a constant state of brigandage’ 
_ (3) It should not be forgotten, eith| 
in the third place, that this selfishly ‘| 
visive policy would naturally provoke v} 
lent retaliation, as in the whole region | 
Smyrna. Such retaliation, too, is lik’ 
to be visited not only upon the immedii} 
aggressors, but also. upon the Christi! 
populations generally. For a selfish di) 
sion and exploitation of territory 1| 
easily induce in the Turks the attitu| 
that, since the worst from outside is pré) 
ably to come upon them in any case, th 
may as well take the occasion t0 | 
themselves entirely of those whom th) 
look upon as internal enemies. In #’ 
case, the Allies would have to share 1} 
guilt of the Turks. | 

(4) Such selfish exploitation of Tt 
key, also, would not only certainly ¢ 
out the resentment of the most solid Pt 
tion of the American people, as emphi 
ically not illustrating the ends for wh! 
America came into the war; but wo! 
also tend to alienate the best sentim( 
among all the Allies. To eliminate m 
the cause of the Allies this weight 
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oral judgment would involve a loss of 
fluence in the world—already greatly 
minished—not lightly to be faced. 

(5) Such exploitation would mean, 
0, the deliberate sowing of dissension 
‘the gravest kind among the Allies 
emselves, threatening the moral unity of 
eir cause and entailing serious world 
msequences. ‘This situation has already 
me to pass in no small degree. Only 
oral blindness can deny it. Suspicion 
id distrust are rife, and the meanest 
nd of intrigue against one another has 
em seen in not a few situations. 

Tt may be doubted if the moral unity 
‘the Allies is more than a fraction of 
hat it was in the war or in the early 
ws of the Armistice. Now that is a 
lamity well nigh immeasurable, and it 
n be cured by no mechanics, Are the 
lies to go on increasing this moral 
ssension among the world’s leaders, and 
liberately inviting the moral shipwreck 
the world by their policies in Turkey? 
(6) Coupled with similar decisions al- 
ady reached, selfish division and ex- 
jitation in Turkey would also go far 
convince men of independent moral 
dgment all over the world—including 
any previously ardent upholders of the 
use of the Allies—that the aims of the 
lies had become as selfish and ruthless 
those of the Germans had been. That 
ould carry with it its own fateful con- 
quences. 

For example, no thoughtful man who 
id the opportunity of watching in 
rance the stream of American officers 
d soldiers and of able men enlisted for 
tious forms of service to the soldiers, 
they came and went, could fail to see 
nong those men, as the Armistice went 
, the spread, like a contagion, of de- 
ession and disillusionment as to the 
snificance of the war aims, because of 
e selfish wrangling of the nations. 

The fact should be squarely faced that 
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thousands of Americans who served in 
the war have gone home disillusioned, 
greatly fearing, if not convinced, that the 
Allies had not been true to their asserted 
war aims, and have been consequently 
driven to an almost cynical view of the 
entire conflict—cynicism that made them 
feel like withdrawing all further Ameri- 
can help, and henceforth washing their 
hands of the whole European imbroglio. 
This attitude has been reflected in many 
other American citizens who had been 
devoted supporters of the Allied cause. 
Now that is not a good result for Amer- 
ica, for the Allied Powers or for the 
world. 

But that situation, and similar situa- 
tions among the best in all the Allies, 
can be changed only by some clear dem- 
onstration that somewhere and on a large 
and impressive scale, the often asserted 
high and unselfish aims of the Allies have 
been honestly carried out. That would 
come like an invigorating breeze out of 
the North, bringing new faith in men 
and in the genuineness of human ideals 
and endeavor. That opportunity is of- 
fered, in a peculiar degree, in the right- 
eous settlement of the problems of the 
Turkish Empire. 

No namby-pamby, sickly sentimental 
treatment is called for here. There are 
great and lasting wrongs in Turkey 
which must be set right. And there are 
world relations and interests honestly to 
be recognized and permanently to be sat- 
isfied. For the sake of justice to Turkey 
herself and to all her subject peoples; 
for the sake of the honor of the Allies 
and the renewed confidence of men in 
them; for the stemming of the tide of 
cynicism and selfish strife; for a fresh 
and powerful demonstration of moral 
soundness in the race; the Allies should 
recognize the grave danger of all selfish 
exploitation of Turkey, and turn their 
backs on every last vestige of it. 


LOOKING TO A PROPER 


TURKISH EMPIRE 


But if a selfishly exploiting division 
‘the Turkish Empire is not justified 
may be asked: Why is it necessary to 
vide Asia Minor, at least, at all? For 
ch a division there are at least’ two 
eat reasons: First, the hideous mis- 
Wernment and massacres of the Turkish 
We; and second, Turkey’s utter inade- 
lacy to the strategic world position in 
hich she is placed. 

I. In the first place, there cannot be 
ft out of account the hideous mis-gov- 
nmment of Turkey for centuries, even 
Tr citizens of the Turkish race. 


(1) One may recognize fully the agree- 
We and attractive personal qualities of 
e Turks that commonly make them the 
st liked, probably, of all the peoples of 
e Empire, and that almost unconscious- 
turn most foreigners who stay long 
the country into pro-Turks. One may 
cognize, too, that there has long been 
the Turkish Government a kind of 
ative, indolent tolerance of other peo- 
es, that allowed them much of the time 
go on in their own ways, though con- 
antly despised, robbed, oppressed. It 
ay be granted, also, that the Turks have 
en successful in keeping, through long 
tiods, widely scattered areas together 
id giving them a sort of unity, by the 
ethod of “divide and rule,” of leaving 
gional governments pretty largely to 
emselves so long as the Turkish reve- 
es were obtained; and of using other 
ces very largely as officials. It is only 
ir, also, to remember the very con- 
Jerable amount of demoralization caused 
' the perpetual intriguing of European 
wers in Turkish affairs. 
(2) But while all this may be freely 
lmitted, it must still be clearly seen, 
lat the Government of the Turkish 
mpire has been for the most part a 
retched failure, in spite of generally 
od laws. For that Government has 
en characterized by incessant corrup- 
mn, plunder, and bribery. It might al- 
ost be called a government of simple 
ploitation. So that Ramsay, who 
ges the Turk leniently, feels obliged 
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“The Turk is not naturally a 
good officer or a good official.... 
Bribery is the universal rule.” And he 
speaks of the deep-seated mingled hatred 
and fear on the part even of the Turkish 
peasantry for government officials. In 
fact it is hardly too much to say that 
Turkish history shows gross neglect of 
the most ordinary and essential duties of 
a government in the Empire as a whole. 


(3) And the’ treatment of the other 
subject races has been still worse than 
that of the Turks. For them nothing has 
been secure—whether property, lives, 
wives, or children. To all this have been 
added the horrible massacres of the Ar- 
menians, especially since Ab-dul-Hamil’s 
time, and somewhat similar deportations 
of the Greeks. Both races have proved 
themselves abler, more industrious, enter- 
prising, and prosperous than the Turks, 
and so have made themselves feared and 
hated, doubtless not altogether without 
some provocation on their part in certain 
cases. And these massacres have been 
due to deliberate and direct government 
action, in which the Turkish people them- 
selves have been too willing to share. 
They have not been crimes of the pas- 
sion of the moment. And they have in- 
volved cruelties horrible beyond descrip- 
tion. 


For it must not be forgotten that this 
thing was not done in a corner. The 
evidence for few events in history has 
been more carefully gathered, sifted and 
ordered. The Bryce report upon “The 
Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire 1915-16,” leaves no room for 
doubt of the essential facts. It is idle to 
attempt to deny it, or appreciably to miti- 
gate its force. 

Lord Bryce, himself a trained his- 
torian, says of the report: “Nothing has 
been admitted the substantial truth of 
which seems open to reasonable doubt.” 
And in estimating the value of the evi- 
dence, he calls attention to these facts: 
(1) “Nearly all of it comes from eye 
witnesses”; (2) “the main facts rest upon 
evidence coming from different and in- 
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dependent sources”; (3) “facts of the 
same, or of a very similar nature, oc- 
curring in different places, are deposed to 
by different and independent witnesses,” 
—including Danish and German wit- 
nesses; (4) “the volume of this concur- 
rent evidence from different quarters is 
so large as to establish the main facts 
beyond all question’; (5) “in particular 
it is to be noted that many of the most 
shocking and horrible accounts are those 
for which there is the most abundant 
testimony from the most trustworthy 
neutral witnesses. None of these cruel- 
ties rest on native evidence alone.” And 
he adds: “A recollection of previous 
massacres will show that such crimes 
are a part of a long settled and often 
repeated policy of Turkish rulers... . 
The attempts made to find excuses for 
wholesale slaughter and for the removal 
of a whole people from its homes leaves 
no room for doubt as to the slaughter 
and the removal. The main facts are es- 
tablished by the confession of the crimi- 
nals themselves.... The disproval of 
palliations which the Turks have put 
forward is as complete as the proof for 
the atrocities themselves.” 


Mr. Moorfield Storey, ex-president of 
the American Bar Association, records 
the natural verdict of one skilled in the 
weighing of evidence, when he writes to 
Lord Bryce: “In my opinion, the evi- 
dence which you print is as reliable as 
that upon which rests our belief in many 
of the universally admitted facts of his- 
tory, and I think it establishes beyond 
all reasonable doubt the deliberate pur- 
pose of the Turkish authorities practically 
to exterminate the Armenians, and their 
responsibility for the hideous atrocities 
which have been perpetrated upon that 
unhappy people.” 

It is not pleasant to call these dark 
facts to mind, but unfortunately there is 
only the slightest evidence that the Turk- 
ish Government of people as a whole 
have recognized or repudiated the crime 
of the Armenian massacres, or done any- 
thing appreciable to set them right. Some 
small groups of Turks have character- 
ized these crimes aright, but there is 
almost nothing to show repentance or the 
fruits of repentence on the part of the 
great majority of the people or of their 
leaders, or to give reasonable hope that 
the massacres might not be repeated; 
though there is doubtless some excuse 
for the comparative indifference with 
which these massacres have been regard- 
ed by the Turks, because of a certain 
amount of revolutionary activity on the 
part of Armenians in some cases, and 
because of the widespread wretchedness 
and want and sufferings of the whole 
Turkish population in ten years of war 
and disorder. 


Now these crimes—black as anything 
in human history—cannot be simply. for- 
gotten and left out of account in seek- 
ing a righteous solution of the Turkish 
problem. _If the rankest conceivable 
wrongs are not to be passed over in 
silence, it is inevitable that any just solu- 
tion of the Turkish problem must con- 
tain that small measure of justice which 
it is now possible to render in this case. 

It is strange that Lord Bryce in re- 
viewing all the evidence concerning the 
Armenian massacres of 1915-16 should 
feel compelled to say: “The record of 
the rulers of Turkey for the last two 
of three centuries, from the Sultan on his 
throne to the district Mutessarif, is, 
taken as a whole, an almost unbroken 
record of corruption, of justice, of an 
oppression which often rises into hideous 
cruelty. .. . Can anyone still continue to 
hope that the evils of such a government 
are curable? ‘Or does the evidence con- 
tained in this volume furnish most ter- 
ribie and convincing proof that it can- 
not longer be permitted to rule over sub- 
jects of a different faith ?” 

Is it strange that he should be unable 
to shake off the conviction that these 
facts are inevitably knit up with a proper 
solution of the problem of Turkey? “It 
is evidently desirable,” he writes, “that 
the public opinion of the belligerent na- 
tions—and, I may add, of neutral peo- 
ples also—should be enabled by knowl- 
edge of what has happened in Asia 
Minor and Armenia, to exercise its judg- 


ment on the course proper to be followedfor such a state. 


XI 


when, at the end of the present war, a 
political re-settlement of the Nearer East 
has to be undertaken.” 


Surely the Peace Conference was justi- 
fied in its resolution: “more particularly 
because of the historical mis-government 
by the Turks of subject peoples and the 
terrible massacres of Armenians and oth- 
ers in recent years, the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers are agreed that Armenia 

must be completely severed from 
the Turkish Empire.” 


That the formation of a separate Ar- 
menian State is the deliberate intention 
of the Peace Conference seems further 
indicated in the later actions of the Con- 
ference concerning Armenia, like the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Haskell as High 
Commissioner in Armenia on behalf of 
the four Great Powers, and the appoint- 
ment of Major General Harbord by 
President Wilson to investigate condi- 
tions in Armenia. Many _ incidental 
things also indicate the general expecta- 
tion on the part of the Allies that an 
Armenian State will be formed. 


(4) The great and primary reason for 
this decision by the Peace Conference, is 
undoubtedly to be found in the Armenian 
massacres which have just been reviewed 
But it might still be asked whether th 
situation created by the massacres could 
be met only by the formation of a sepa 
rate Armenia. For such a separation, 
it must be admitted, involves very dif- 
ficult problems. Why, then, is it neces- 
sary to set off an Armenian State? 
What are the reasons? 

The only possible substitute for a sep- 
arated Armenia is a general mandate by 
one of the Great Powers over all Asia 
Minor, which should ensure equal rights 
to all elements of the population—to all 
races, and to all religions. If such a 
mandate were honestly carried out, we 
should certainly hope for a far better 
government on modern lines. But under 
the proposed mandatory system of the 
League of Nations, it is intended that 
the mandate shall be for a limited period. 
Even if that period were considerably 
prolonged, what would happen when the 
Mandatary withdrew? It is impossible 
to be sure, if the Turks still constituted 
the majotity, that the state would not 
slump back into many of its old evils, 
including oppression of other races. The 
history of the Turks, unfortunately, gives 
all too small reason to hope for more. 

The reasons for a separate Armenia, 
then, may be said to be because of the 
demonstrated unfitness of the Turks to 
rule over others, or even over them- 
selves; because of the adoption of repeat- 
ed massacres as a deliberate policy of 
State; because of almost complete lack 
of penitence for the massacres, or repu- 
diation of the crime—they rather seek to 
excuse them; because practically nothing 
has been done by the Turks in the way 
of repatriation of Armenians or of repa- 
rations to them—a condition not natu- 
rally suggesting a repetition of the ex- 
periment of Turkish rule; because, on 
the contrary, there is evidence of intense 
feeling still existing against the Arme- 
nians, and implicit threatening of mas- 
sacre; because there has been sufficient 
proof that the two races cannot live 
peaceably and decently together, so that 
it is better for both that they have sepa- 
rate states; because of complete failure 
of the strong clauses of the Treaty of 
1878 to protect the Armenians; because 
the most elementary justice suggests that 
there must be at least some region in 
Turkey where Armenians can go and 
not have to live under Turkish rule; be- 
cause nothing less than that could give 
to the Armenians any adequate guaran- 
tee of safety, consequently, nothing less 
will satisfy the conscience of the world 
upon this point; because in this day of 
opportunity for small nations under the 
League of Nations, the Armenians have 
surely earned the right, by their suffer- 
ings, their endurance, their loyalty to 
principles, their unbroken spirit and am- 
bition, and their demonstrated industry, 
ability and self-reliance, to look forward 
to a national life of their own; because 
such a separate state would probably 
make more certain decent treatment of 
Armenians in other parts of Turkey; and 
because there is no adequate substitute 
In the interests of the 


Armenians, of the Turks, and of the 
peace of the world alike, the formation 
of a separate Armenian State is to be 
urged. 

II. But the reasons for some righteous 
division of Turkey do not lie simply in 
that “historical mis-government,” which 
justly challenges her rule over any other 
people; but also in her utter unfitness for 
the strategic world position in which she 
is placed. The very fact of her age-long 
misrule, coupled with her occupation ot 
territory of critical significance to the 
world, constitutes her a “menace to the 
freedom and security of all nations,” and 
makes unusual restriction in her case 
neccessary, for the greater good of the 
world and of her own subject peoples. 


(1) For Turkey is held, as Dominian 
has said, by “a people whose incompe- 
tence to convert nature’s gifts into use 
or profit is historically patent.”* But, 
striking as has been their economic fail- 
ure, the failure of the Turks has been far 
more than merely external or material. 
She has acted rather as a kind of blight 
upon all the peoples she has conquered. 
As Ramsey—possibly too strongly—puts 
it: “The action of the Turks in every 
department of life has simply been to 
ruin, never to rebuild.... They de- 
stroyed the intellectual and moral insti- 
tutions of a nation; they broke up and 
dissolved almost the entire social fabric; 
they undermined every educating and 
civilizing influence in the land, and they 
brought back a great part of the country 
to the primitive simplicity of nomadic 
life. ... There is hardly a social insti- 
tution in Asia Minor, showing any de- 
gree of social constructiveness, that is 
not an older Anatolian creation, Moslem- 
ized in outward form, and usually dese- 
crated in the process.’’> 

(2) Now the evil of this blighting in- 
fluence of Turkish rule is vastly increased 
because of the critical significance of the 
territory which she occupies. First of 
all, in the words of another, “Turkey is 
before everything else a roadway—a 
bridge-land. . . . No solution of the po- 
litical. problem involved can be attained 
without full consideration of its geo- 
graphic aspects... . Turkey has been a 
highway of commerce and civilization 
between Europe on the one hand and 
Asia and Africa on the other... . The 
through roads converging into the Turk- 
ish territory are probably the oldest com- 
mercial routes of the world. At any rate 
they connote the sites on which the most 
ancient civilization rose.” 

By position, then, Turkey lies “at the 
junction of three continents, and there- 
fore on the main field of history,” and is 
“the site of convergence of the main ave- 
nues of continental travel”; and becomes, 
thus, in a peculiar degree, “the meeting 
place of races which are generally asso- 
ciated with the three continents which the 
country unites. Aryan, Tatar, and 
Semitic peoples therefore are strongly 
represented in the land.” 

With this advantage of position her re- 
markable topography combined to “‘create 
Turkey’s relation with the world beyond 
its borders.” “This relation was facili- 
tated by the admirable set of natural 
routes which lead in and out of the coun- 
try”; by the Mediterranean Sea, Aegean 
Sea, Turkish Straits, and the Black Sea, 
“the shores of which are closely dotted 
with the terminals of great avenues from 
northeastern Europe as well as all of 
northern and central Asia... and by 
‘the rift Valley of Syria’” Hence “the 
Eastern question is as old as the history 
of civilization on this particular spot of 
the inhabited world”—always “this mo- 
mentous international problem of deter- 
mining which people or nation shall con- 
trol the Straits between Europe and Asia, 
who shall get toll from the enormous 
transit trade of the region.” 

Now under the new conception of a 
League of Nations, and of mandatory 
powers who are to think'of the “well- 
being and development” of peoples tem- 
porarily placed under their care as a 
“sacred trust of civilization,” it is pro- 
posed to change this age-old Eastern 
question from one of a selfish scramble 


*(Dominian, “Frontiers of Language and 
Wationality in Europe,” p. 236.) 

+ (Ramsey, ‘Impressions of Turkey,” pp. 264. 

t (See Dominian, pp. 248, 222, 228, 230, 231.) 
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among the nations to one of recognizing 
here a great and distinctly international 
or world interest; to make definite pro- 
vision for this world interest, and yet not 
only with full justice to the Turkish peo- 
ple more immediately concerned, but to 
their greater advantage. For, except for 
a practically all-powerful nation, a posi- 
tion lixe that of Turkey, makes the land 
inevitably a perpetual prey of warring 
powers, so that Dominian could say quite 
truthfully of Turkey: “The land stag- 
gers under the load of misfortune which 
its central position in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere has heaped upon it.” The situa- 
tion has been inevitably one of exceeding 
difficulty for Turkey. 

Is it not high time, then, in this crisis 
of the world’s history, and after the im- 
measurable sacrifices of the Great War, 
that intelligent men should recognize the 
stupid futility of the old method of in- 
cessant political and commercial national 
strife, and face this age-long Eastern 
question in a totally new spirit? 

(3) But because Turkey has been so 
markedly a “bridge-land,” it became also 
“the debatable land’; so that Ramsey 
can say that at the present day the cen- 
tral movement in Asia is, what it always 
has been, a conflict between the Eastern 
and Western spirit. “About 1070, most 
of Asia Minor became Oriental in lan- 
guage and in Government.” “For nearly 
eight centuries the Oriental element 
reigned supreme, in Asia Minor and 
swept far into Europe. ... But step by 
step Asia has been driven back, and in 
Asia Minor the old struggle has recom- 
menced.” “On the west coast of Asia 
Minor the Greek element has increased 
enormously jn strength while the Turkish 
element has grown weaker.” The Ori- 
ental element “dies out in these parts by 
a slow but sure decay.” “A revival of 
Orientalism” was planned and directed 
by Abd-ul-Hamid and by the later Young 
Turk movement.” “But even in the 
Eastern part of Asia Minor, the Oriental 
spirit is doomed.” “Orientalism is ebb- 
ing and dying in the country.”* 

Ramsey’s analysis is probably correct 
and important. But is there not some- 
thing far greater to be looked for, than 
that gradual driving out of the “Oriental 
spirit” in Turkey? In one sense, doubt- 
less, that spirit is doomed and must go. 
We are to be done with Oriental domi- 
nation in Turkey, it may be hoped, when 
we get states which know in their citi- 
zens no privileged and  unprivileged 
classes, but only equals before the law. 
But are we not alse to be freed from 
Occidental domination? Was it not one 
of the greatest of the convictions of the 
Allies in the war, that no nation, no 
“Kultur,” however great and fine it might 
be, was good enough to blot out all 
others? 

Are there not priceless Oriental values, 


eratefully to be recognized and sedu- 
lously to be preserved? And may not 
Turkey, just because she has _ been, 


through the ages, “bridge-land” and “de- 
batable land,” become in some rich and 
high sense mediating-land as well be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient, teach- 
ing the nations how to combine the quiet- 
ism of the East, and the pragmatism of 
the West; the religious dependence of 
the East, and the scientific mastery of 
natural forces of the West; the mental 
and spiritual fellowship of the East, and 
the mental and spiritual independence of 
the West? 

As illustrative of the spiritual values 
still resident in Islam, for example, may 
be mentioned the remarkable and inspir- 
ing achievements of the Senussi sect, in 
establishing a vast state in a most barren, 
unpromising land, and in up-lifting, or- 
ganizing, and harmonizing a most back- 
ward and degenerated population in the 
heart of Africa within a comparatively 
few years, and under influences purely 
Moslem. Such a state should not be 
needlessly encroached upon. It rather 
affords ample warrant for expecting that 
under new democratic processes and in 
due time the Moslems will prove them- 
selves able to build up and manage their 
own states in the Arabian and Anatolian 
peninsulas. If the Entente powers are 


* (Ramsey, “Impressions of Turkey,”’ pp. 127, 
129, 131, 157, 158.) 
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sincere in their declarations not further 
to harass the Moslem world and so give 
excuse for a pan-Islamic movement, they 
should also at once definitely and pub- 
licly renounce all further political en- 
croachments on that world, and outline 
a clear policy of uplifting the Moslems, 
already subject to their control, by en- 
larged opportunities both in education and 
in public service. 

(4) With the vision of such larger 
possible goals for this “bridge-land’”’ and 
“debatable land” of the Eastern Hem- 
isphere, one approaches the problem of 
the control of Constantinople and the 
Straits in a different spirit. The situation 
is so unique, the relations so complex 
and far-reaching, the responsibilities so 
heavy, and the possibilities so enthralling, 
that no one nation can be equal to the 
task,—least of all a nation with Tur- 
key’s superlatively bad record of misrule. 
No situation in the world demands so 
compellingly international rule—not only 
to put an end here to the selfish scram- 
ble and perpetual intrigue of the nations, 
but also, above all, to rise to the possi- 
bilities of this strategic opportunity, for 
the benefit of all the race. 

This calls for a Constantinopolitan 
State, directly and permanently vested in 
the League of Nations, but best managed 
probably through a single mandatary as 
trustee, steadily responsible to the League 
and removable by the League. 

Such a solution, at first sight, will un- 
doubtedly be unwelcome to most Turks. 
But Turkey is simply not conceivably 
equal to a great world responsibility; and 
the larger world interests must prevail. 
Moreover, it is certainly better for Tur- 
xey herself to be delivered from this in- 
tolerable responsibility, and to have her 
own government taken out of the midst 
of what has been, through the centuries, 
a center of boundless intrigue. The com- 
mon people of Turkey would lead a much 
happier life in a state freed from out- 
reaching imperialism, and at liberty to 
devote itself to the welfare of its own 
citizens. 

III. If one turns aside now for a mo- 
ment from the immediate problem of Asia 
Minor to that of the former Turkish 
Empire as a whole, other reasons for 
division of the Turkish Empire may be 
suggested. 

(1) For one thing, there would be 
real danger, even under a mandate, in 
keeping intact the Turkish Empire as a 
whole—the danger of a later revival of 


(1) The reasons why it is necessary 
that a separate Armenian State should 
be set up, have already been fully given. 
They need not be restated. 


(2) The conception of such a State. 
It is well to have in mind the exact na- 
ture of the State proposed in this report, 
in order to prevent misunderstandings on 
any side. 


It is not proposed in such a state to 
establish the rule of a minority of Arme- 
nians over a majority of other peoples. 
That would inevitably seem to the Turks 
to be very unjust, and would at once 
excite resentment and unremitting oppo- 
sition. Moreover, such an arrangement 
would be unfair to the Armenians as 
well. For it would place them from the 
start in a false and untenable position. 
It would put them, too, under great temp- 
tation to abuse of power. And it would 
be no fair trial of a truly Armenian 
State. It would of course, also make any 
mandate mean little or nothing, if not 
make it entirely impossible. 


_But such a separated State should fur- 
nish a definite‘area into which Armenians 
could go with the complete assurance 
that there they would never be put under 
the rule of the Turks. It should be also 
a region in which Armenians could grad- 
ually concentrate, and from which the 
Turkish population might tend increas- 
ingly to withdraw; though no compulsion 
should be put on any people. 

All this necessitates a strong Manda- 


I—THE PROBLEM OF A SEPARATE ARMENIA 


the Turkish Empire and a repetition o: 
its past history, on account of the ofter 
revived jealousies of the Powers. Tha: 
danger is not to be lightly regarded. 


(2) The Turkish Empire, too, as ; 
has existed, is not truly a unit from any! 
point of view,—certainly not the Arabi: 
and the non-Arabic-speaking portions 
Its interests—except those of good goy. 
ernment—are not one. It is hardly toc 
much to say that however much the lanc) 
has been a single unit with reference t| 
intercontinental travel and trade, the fac) 
remains that it has been clearly subdi. 
vided within itself. There would prob) 
ably be distinct gain, consequently, it| 
similarly dividing its problems, and seek. 
ing separate solutions for them. Syria 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia, for example! 
each has a kind of unity of its own. | 


It was natural, therefore, that the 
Peace Conference should have resolver 
that Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, anc| 
Arabia should be completely severec| 
from the Turkish Empire. The firs'| 
three have already been dealt with in thi! 
preceding reports of this Commission) 
It may be briefly pointed out here, how! 
ever, that these areas are naturally cu 
off from Turkey, because of their dif) 
ferent language, customs, and civiliza'| 
tion; that the people do not wish further 
connection with Turkey, but were rathel| 
greatly rejoiced to be freed forever fron 
the Turkish yoke; and that there is op! 
portunity in the Arabic-speaking por) 
tions of the former Turkish Empire fo! 
at least two strong national states— 
Syria, including Palestine, and Mesopo: 
tamia, in accordance with the hopes o 
the Peace Conference and the desires 0)! 
the people themselves. Both Syria ant| 
Mesopotamia should be, of course, undei| 
mandatories for a time. | 


—— = 


IV. The considerations now dealt with 
looking to a righteous division of th 
Turkish portion of the former Ottomat 
Empire, clearly involve the setting off 0} 
an Arabian State, and of a Constantino.| 
politan State; but as clearly imply thi | 
continuance of a distinctly Turkis!| 
State, with guarantees of justice to al| 
its constituent peoples. The resulting| 
problems, now to be considered, there | 
fore, naturally become: The problem o 
a separate Armenia; the problem of at| 
international ‘Constantinopolitan State | 
the problem of a continued Turkist 
State; the problem of the Greeks; anc 
of other minority races. 7 | 


i 


tory Power. The State could not evei 
start without such help. This separate 
State should be therefore a state definite 
ly under the rule of a Mandatory Gov} 
ernment, organized on modern lines to di| 
justice to all elements of the population | 
and a state from which the Mandator 
should not withdraw, until the Armenian\| 
constituted an actual majority of the en 
tire population, or at least until the Turk 
were fewer than the Armenians. Thi} 
would necessarily mean that full Arme} 
nian self-government would be long de! 
layed. And that fact should be definitel:| 
faced as inevitable. The conditions ar 
ie that there is no defensible alterna 
ive. ; 
_ (3) The term of the Mandate is prac} 
tically involved in the conception of thi| 
State, which is forced upon us. It can} 
not be a short-term mandate, not becausi| 
of any reluctance to withdraw on th} 
part of the Mandatory, but because unde| 
the peculiar circumstances, a true Arme . 
nian State cannot be established in | 
brief period of time, however ardent th! 
desires of both the Armenians and th) 
Mandatory Power. For the Armenian’ 
cannot safely undertake the governmen! 
independently, until they constitute 4) 
actual majority. There is also the adde 
consideration of the natural need of con) 
siderable time for the amalgamation ani) 
consolidation of the Armenian people, 4) 
against some tendency to split up int 
fragments. The mandate must be lon; 
enough, too, to make the people thorough; 
II 
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ready for both self-government and to the Mediterranean Sea. The Lesser Ar- Mush, : i 
-protection, through an increasing use Menia of the Middle Ages in the Cilician re- sibilities in the direction of transportation 
Armenians in the government even on was the result of the expulsion and trade, and manufacture for export, 

n the beginning flight of Armenians from further east,—a 7. 


r , Process which scattered them over a large 
!) An American Mandate Desired. 


eems universally recognized that the a minority almost everywhere. The 


genuine friendliness toward them, and of 
lenians themselves desire an Ameri- for hoth areas is therefore an 


demand concern to give them a real and not an 


imperialistic 


and Van, and suggests valuable pos- 


All this is argued with the best interests more restricted area, 
: s 4 3 of the Armenians in mind, on the basis of develop as a well 
area, in which they have ever since been in 


XV 


danger of grasping at too much and losing 
» Cyalk: 

If they establish themselves securely in the 
and if Anatolia fails to 
knit and successful state, 
there is no reason why the question should 
not be resumed later of connecting Cilicia 


i z s : illusory opportunity. They are in genuine with Armenia. 
Mandate. And this choice is ap- claim, based historically upon an overstrained 


ntly generally approved by Amer- ‘@terpretation of facts. 

Allies. The Turks, too, though not c. The Armenians are reduced, allowing 

ing any separate Armenian State, for the rcturn of survivors, to about ten per 

id probably favor an American Man- cent of the population in the large area pro- 
: : posed. Assuming an optimistic amount of mi- 

n : Zs : 
for Oe if there must be a gration of other Armenians into, and of Turks 
enia ° 


j , and Kurds out of the land, the Armenians stil] 
) The conditions upon which Amer- would constitute only about one-fourth of the 


; . ° x : The appended tables are the result of an 
vould be justified in taking the man- i aaceh sO (See ease table i esstmates effort to compare the population of Armenian 
for Armenia may be said to. besa ear to ee rman areas to two plans, That which includes a 
genuine desire of the Armenians: ne ar Be Spe Arp ie . ii foe a “Larger Turkish Armenia” was worked out 
i i BES EORIEY AIG on i eee wT by the American Division of Western Asia 
cordial en hae of ep aailics and rulers of the land, be much more obnoxious a thie Peadh@sufereun anid can ms natn 
irrying gn mandate ‘ ae na as to the majority than at present. 4 
le part of the Armenians to bear with 


ined more fully in the records of the Con- 
tty long mandatory term, for the ference. It represents probably, subject to 
e ro d : 
ms already stated, and to give up all 


minor alterations, the best possible arrange- 
g 
- ; ment on the basis of giving an outlet on both 
lutionary committees; that Armenia should be induced to begin the process, and 
id have territory enough to ensure a 


the Black and Mediterranean Seas; the fron- 
this should turn out to be fundamentaly un- tiers follow natural features, and the connection 
ssful development; and that the just, they would modify their intention. The with Cilicia is made as narrow as practicable, 
iarly difficult mandate for Armenia chances are considerable that the large Armenia The “Smaller Turkish Armenia” suggested in 
d not be the only mandate given would never become an Armenian state at the text cuts off for Armenia in Turkey sub- 
Bae Turk None of these con- all, but a mixed state, _composed of minorities stantially that portion of the Armenian plateau 
Mea in turkey, It € -_ of Armenians, Turks, Kurds, etc., which would which was held by Russia in her period of 
Is, perhaps, call for AES ah See not maintain internal order or security against advance during the great war. The phrase 
the last, which will come up for g 


ESTIMATES OF THE 


d. No European power will undertake so 
difficult a task, and it must therefore be left 
te the United States. If the American people 


ARMENIAN STATE 


POPULATION OF AN 


what is left after subtracting “Smaller Turkish 
Armenia” from “Larger Turkish Armenia,” 
and extends from Mersina to Kharput and 
nerth to the Black Sea. 


A. Before 1914. This table is estimated 
from the statistics prepared by Drs. Magie and 
Westermann. Percentages are attached. The 
Moslems are not Separated into groups; they 
include about 400,000 Lazes on the Black Sea 
coast between Trebizond and Batum; about 
one half are Turks; most of the remainder are 
Kurds, some of whom are Shiite or Kizilbash, 
and the remainder Sunnite. Dr. Magie’s fig- 
ures may under-estimate the Armenians in 
some areas, Certainty will never be attained 
as to the numbers of the different elements 
in Turkey until a scientific ethnological survey 
has been made under disinterested control, 


external aggression without the support of a “Differential Area”’ was chesen to represent 
consideration. strong mandatory power. This would disap- 
) The Extent and Boundaries of the point both the Armenians, whe could eaever IRs Tats Moslema\. 2A 
nian State. The General Adviser, eontroL Sea PUT nsneaEs cater Larger Turkish Armenia. 71 3,073,000 21% 
wbyer, has expressed so exactly the PCwet, which could never : ¥- Differential area ...... 73 1,697,000 20 
tions of the Commissioners concern- 6. On the contrary, an Armenia reduced 


\ Smaller Turkish Armenia 68 1,376,000 23% 
xtent and boundaries of the Ar- t? the Armenian highlands in both Turkey 
1€ @) 2 


Armenians % Greeks % Others Total 
933,000 6% .289,000 1 34,000 4,329,000 
461,000 6 136,000 1 18,000 2,312,000 
472,000 7% 153,000 1 16,000 2,017,000 


have 


3 and Russia, with an outlet on the Black Sea : E 2 ‘ie 
m State, that his statement may well would have a gad chance of establishment B. In 1920. It may be assumed that in “Smaller Turkish Armenia” 50 per cent of 
se any other discussion of this ques ha Coutiniancen The Turkish area which 1920 order will be restored so that all survivors the Armenians and Syrian Christians 
i thewRusciane held in 1917 may be taken ap- C@M return, of the Armenians who were de- 


2 is - Foctin jig ported or who fled into Russia, and of the 
The Armenians should be provided with ee tae, Hoe = ag wee Turks and Kurds who fled from the territory 
ute territory, and organized ae ee = of Russian Armenia as the remainder. Engi- Occupied or threatened by Russia. An SEU USEL IS 
able into a Joe Aetna! eee neers could overcome the physical obstacles to ‘follows, in which it is guessed that in the 
ial a aa mee See internal and external communication, 


ance cannot be answered. a. The Turks and Kurds could not right- Are Bay i % Moslems % 
Phis area should be taken from both fully complain of such an area, because it is Larger Turkish Armenia. 80 2,459,000 11 
h a Russian territory. The wars of the historical Armenia, and because if the Differential area ........ 85 1,358,000 7 


2 ili i e d Smaller Turkish Armenia 75 1,101,000 16 
ee h er Ar- million dead Armenians could be restored an amae ae 
ety, civided Lsnaieg brought into the land, the Armenians would Estimated losses in whole 


perished, and 20 per cent of the Greeks and 
Moslems. The Armenians of the “Differential 
Area” had not the same opportunity to es- 
cape into Russia, and it is guessed that 75 per 
cent of these have perished, 


Armenians % Greeks % Others Total 
351,000 8 232,000 1 17,000 3,059,000 
115,000 7 110,000 1 9,000 1,592,000 
236,000 8 122,000 1 8,000 1,467,000 


582,000 57,000 17,000 12,270,000 


. ; have about one-half the population (see table), ATCA oes enc weacnes 615,000 
The Armenians Bre entitled Boga SOU Migration of Turks and Kurds from this - 
kash territory which pager SON area can be more easily accomplished than C. In order to give the Armenians the bene. 
isses by the massacres o EU sled ted from the larger land, inasmuch as a consider- fit of their entire losses in Turkey during the 
a, _These losses may be estimate able proportion of them fled before the Rus- 
million. 


war, one million may be added to the numbers 


sians, and thus are in a dislocated condition, of Armenians according to each plan. This of 


they should not be given an excessive b. The Armenians might become the ma- 


of Turkish territory, if their state 


course has no relation to the Practicability of 
established an Armenian State, but it displays 
the justice, on the basis of majority, of assign- 
ing them the “Smaller Turkish Armenia,” 


jority of the actual population within a few Ava Gh Median oF 
years, and with that in view, and with the Larger Turkish Armenia. 60 2,459,000 33% 
smaller area, they could be given a larger Smaller Turkish Armenia 45 1,101,000 50 
share in the administration from the start, and 

trained more rapidly to self-government. 


be practicable. 


The Turks, Kurds, and other races 
not be left with a just grievance, since 
ould solidify their traditional hostility, 


Armenians % Greeks % Others Total 
1,351,000 6 232,000 ¥% 17,000 4,059,000 
1,236,000 5 122,000 8,000 2,467,000 


nbitter them against the League of c. The duration of the mandate would D. In 1925.—It may be assumed that on 
: be materially shortened, with a solider ethnical either plan, changes will take place between 
foundation and a more compact area, The 1920 1 


and 1925 in the following manner: 20 
mandatory would need far fewer troops, and per cent of the Moslems will leave, and 300,000 
would be put to much less expense, 


Armenians will come from other parts of Turkey 


t has been questioned, even by many 
msélves, whether the Armenians are 
for self-government at present; cer- 
an imperial rule by them ower other 


d. The doubts as to the possibility of erect- and the world. No account is taken of natural 
should not be thought of for the pres- ing an Armenian state in the larger area increase, but this would act against the per- 
the future. are reduced for the smaller land. The manda- centage of the Armenians, because they lost 


- is too much to ask of the League tory power cotild with a prospect of success, 
ons or a mandatory power that they keep in mind the giving of control to the 


men in far greater Proportion than women, and 
because they are less numerous than the Mos- 
lems, particularly when the larger area is con- 
sidered. It appears that in normal times be- 
fore the war Armenians increased more rapidly 
than Moslems, because of differences in social 
Systems and military service; conditions will 
probably reduce these differences in the future, 


ke to hold down and perhaps squeeze Armenians, since they would after a time not Area ee Moslems By Armenians % Greeks % Others Total 
large majority, in order that a small be a minority, causing trouble by incessant Larger ine tee eaee 60% ein 23 Brae 8 Ricoh yy i 2,867,000 
? : i ishing for special privileges of an economic Differentia area ...6.0, : 366, 15, 0¢ 0, ,000 

. eee °° mttly and Al Sua Begsieeal ated but a majority with a Smaller Armenia ....... 57 881,000 35 536,000 8 122,000 % 8,000 1,547,000 
here is a limit beyond which the Just sient to a larger place. 

of ever producing an Armenian ma- e. This land having secure frontiers, as 


é : mains to add Russian Armenia to the 

3 actually not feasible; that is to say, was tried out thoroughly during _the great a - eo ee 
Armenians are assigned too large an war, gives promise of self-defensibility. A Turkish areas considered. p 

€y will never be able to occupy and _ state reaching to the Mediterranean is a far 

more difficult matter, with its long frontiers, 

1 idea has been suggested that Armenia COMtaining each a number of yulnerable spots, 


been made that Russian Armenia will contain 
in 1920, after the Turkish Armenians have 


half times as great as that estimated by Mr. 
Lynch, in his “Armenia,” Vol. Te 4 5 eee ida 
actual figures, as of about 1890, for the Rus- 
sian part of the Armenian plateau, are: Ar- 


menians 519,238, Moslems 459,580, Greeks, 47,- 


: : : : gone home, a population of about one and one- 763, others 69,129, total 1,095,710. 
: and its permanent difficulties of internal com- & 
e developed as a wall of separation or 


: munication, due to the broken configuration of 
. - ee a ee the land. Its very existence might moreover 


Ar % Moslems % 
; bs as a pee F 
_4 compact, homogeneous state with be Pees by the Turks and Ara Russian Armenia tesseee 40 600,000 50 
ible population and resources, but it Provocation. ; : Larger Turkish Armenia 
den which the Armenian state cannot f, The economic opportunity of an Ar- 


with Russian Armenia 67 3,059,000 24 
Smaller Turkish Armenia 
with Russian Armenia 57 1,701,000 33 


ted to bear within a conceivable time. menia on this basis would be ample; all 
l€ proposed large Armeania, to extend SSemtiais for food, fuel, and shelter can be 
tg ae Mediterranean, te obtained locally, and surpluses are eae 
impossible of realization, and there- ¢ Produced which can be exchanged for other 


Armenians % Greeks % Others Total 
750,000 3 50,000 7 100,000 1,500,000 


1,101,000 6 282,000 3 117,000 4,559,000 


986,000 6 172,000 4 108,000 2,967,000 


wares. 7 oH i between 1920 
ild not be planned for. It encounters W2TéS F, Finally it may be assumed betwe : 


: 4 emigrate. Again no account is taken of natural 
bjections previously mentioned i. In Turkish Armenia the Armenians and 1925, 250,000 Armenians from the remain- 


: i 
1814 and bef 1894 the Armenians Were able to live and often to prosper, and der of Russia and from other parts of the 
and before e Arm 


nerease, which might make a small addition 


i i to the Armenian percentage, 
: F world, and that a like number of Moslems will 2 
aaa : y paid considerable taxes and were , 
a small minority in. such an area, Yet. they pai 


never exceeding twenty-five per cent. subject to Sanit as PRET, P Mos! % 
sheuld be given the control, the ma- ii, In Russian Armenia the Armenians Area % Sa ue 
Pulations would be injured, in viola-~ have thriven greatly, under only moderately Russian Armenia ....... 23 350,000 67 
all “Wilsonian principles’ and war favorable conditions. 


Larger Turkish Armenia 
Vith allowance for the estimated mil- 


iii, This area is crossed by commercial with Russian Armenia 53 2,317,000 38 
berished, and assuming that all these routes of immemorial importance, notably Smaller Turkish Armenia ee st 
ve been gathered into the territory, through Erzingaa and Erzerum between Ana- with Russian Armenia 40 1,231, 


enians would still now number only tolia and Persia and Trans-Caucasia, and 
ethird of the total population. : ot sas 

‘Te mever was an Armenia which This guarantees the importance of several towns The whole calculation then wots agra ee re) 
this territory. The real Armenia, at nodal points, such as Kars, Erivan, Erzerum, under favorable conditions that by 

and records show, was a highiand }=———— 


which at one time reached the Cas- * This estimate of Armenian losses by man- Armenia erected on the smaller basis. They 1 


Armenians % Greeks % Others Total 
1,000,000 3 50,000 7 100,000 1,500,000 


1,651,000 6%4 282,000 2% 117,000 4,367,000 


1,536,000 6 172,000 4 108,000 3,047,000 


through Trebizond toward the Persian Gulf, 


ne-third in the Turkish portion. 
In an Armenia on the larger basis they would 


Armenians can be in a small majority in an not exceed 40 per cent for the whole area in 


925, and would then constitute about two- 


: i i i i bout two-thirds of the popula- thirds of the population in the Russian portion, 
i m ack th ast thirty years is especially would constitute a ¢ , ; : . 
eae, “tt RA eeiade pte oe in wis light af reorient statements. tion in the Russian portion, and a little over and not over one-fourth in the Turkish portion, 
- < 


Editor & Publisher 


{ to include the specific reasons why 
tkey should have a mandate; to secure 
uinely good government, without op- 
ssion, bribery, or corruption, for the 
‘ks themselves ; to guarantee the rights 
all minorities, racial or religious; io 
ver Turkey from the demoralization 
incessant intrigue from outside; to 
ire, without selfish exploitation dy 
Mandatory or any other outside 


words of approval had come from men 
of all parties, 

The delegations who have met the 
Commission, when the question of man- 
date was taken up, have generally fa- 
vored an American Mandate. A delega- 
tion representing the intellectual leaders 
among the women, including presidents 
of educational institutions and of national 
and provincial educational associations, 


for December 2, 1922 


outlet, since that area has many ports. 


northeast and the north. It shculd not 


separated economically from Anatolia at present. 
and if at any future time the Armenians should 
receive it, provisions would have to be made 
for the use of its ports by the interior regions 


of Anatolia from Kaisariyeh to Konia. 


The region between Cilicia and Armenia, con- 


taining Albistan, Malatia and Kharput 


claimed by the Armenians, but should also be 


But 
it is very valuable to the areas both at the 


XVII 


military effort and expenditure than any manda- 
tory power cares to assume, 

Shall any measures be taken then to develop 
a special Gree karea in Asia Minor? The 
maximum that would seem to be advisable at 
the present would be that a strong mandatory 
Power should be entrusted with a single man- 
date for all Anatolia, and should take special 
pains to protect Greeks and Turks alike and 
preserve order in the west, with the possibility 
of a limited locally autonomous Greek area, 


be 


is 


F 5 as F left with Anatolia. It contained in 1914 a The question of a future se arated Greek a 

ver; Turkey’s Se ORE development wefe especially emphatic in declaring for mixture of Turks, Kizilbash, Armenians, Sun- could then be left in abavance to be brane 
economic independence, for there 1S an American Mandate. The general nite Kurds and others, proportioned apparently up again if. circumstances justify. 

the slightest doubt that she has been judgment of the most trustworthy ob- in the order named. Strong mandatory control VEGAS Mandate: for Adatolia! “Wyte 

ng far below her material possibili- servers whom the Commission were able would be difficult because of the distance from ‘instructions ‘of this Conia do not ‘dike “ie 

; in line with the Allied settlement to consult confirmed these results, The the coast across rough mountainous country, mention the assignment by the Reape f Ne. 

1 Germany, to disband the most of delegates of a Congress held a few but it would be very necessary, lest the region 1 sist the Tur 


Turkish Army and do away with all 
tary conscription, depending upon a 
| organized gendarmerie for the larger 
ce duties of the State—all this for 
better good of the common people and 
break the power of intriguing im- 
alists over them; to put beneath all 
kish life a national system of univer- 
education that should lift her entire 
le; to train the various peoples of 
State steadily into self-government; 
word, to make of Turkey a state of 
gh order on a modern basis of equal 
ts to all before the law, and of full 
tious liberty. This would inevitably 
It in a state not purely (though pre- 
inantly) Turkish in race and in con- 
a cosmopolitan state in which vari- 
facial stocks were contained and in 
sé government all representatively 
ed. 

}) Turkey’s Desire for An Ameri- 
Mandate. For the reasons given in 
atlier section of the report—especially 
» the Peace Conference had not de- 
d that Turkey must herself have a 
date, and because a free expression 
not allowed—it has been very diffi- 
to get clearly decisive evidence of the 
es of the people of Turkey upon 
hoice of mandate. But many indica- 
tend to confirm the opinion that the 
f majority of thoughtful Turkish 
Ts sincerely desire an American 
late. 

lat a nation so long independent 
ld seek a mandate, in any sense of 
erm, is sufficiently remarkable, and 
ids to confirm the opinion of a trust- 
hy and university-trained Turkish 
alist, who wrote: “The Turks have 
so hardly tried by the events in the 
that most of them are ready to sub- 
themselves to some regular school- 
nstead of making any hazardous ex- 
lents with new, ignorant leaders.” 
he thus sums up Turkish public 
MM concerning a mandate for Tur- 


months ago at Smyrna, and representing 
1,800,000 people, have declared for an 
American Mandate. The Congress at 
Sivas held on the 20th of August, prob- 
ably the most representative recent 
gathering of the Turkish people, is ex- 
pected by those in closest touch with the 
movement for which it stands, to declare 
for an American Mandate. 

On the whole, it is highly probable that 
a large majority of the Turkish people, 
wishing a mandate at all, would favor 
the American Mandate, 


(4) Territorial Conditions in Anatolia. 
To complete the survey of the problems 
involved in a reconstitution of the 
Turkish State in Anatolia, a general dis- 
cussion, in brief summary, of territorial 
conditions in Anatolia—touching also 
upon various subject races—seems called 
for. This is also furnished by the Gen- 
eral Adviser. 


l. After setting off definitely from the 
Turkish Empire as it was in 1914 all the 
Arabic-speaking areas, Armenia, and the Con- 
stantinopolitan State, there remains a large 
mass of territory, in which the greatest single 
element of population is Turkish (this word 
being limited to those persons whose mother- 
tongue is Turkish and who profess the Mo- 
hammedan religion). Claims have been ad- 
vanced toward setting off portions of this re- 
maining area, by Kurds for “Kurdistan;” by 
Greeks for ‘‘Pontus,’’—an area along the Black 
Sea coast from Sinope to Batum; by Syrians 
for Cilicia; by Italians for Adalia and the 
whole southwest; and by Greeks for Smyrna, 
and the west. The only one of these portions 
that is advisable, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, actually to handle separately at pres- 
ent, is “Kurdistan.” All will be discussed 
briefly in the order named, 


II. Kurdistan. The Kurds claim a very 
large area, on the basis of their distribution, 
but since they are greatly mixed with Ar- 
menians, Turks, and others, and divided among 
themselves into Kizilbash, Shiite and Sunnites, 
it seems best to limit them to the natural geo- 
graphical area which lies between the proposed 
Armenia on the north and Mesopotamia on the 
south, with the divide between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris as the western boundary, and 
the Persian frontier as the eastern boundary. 
A measure of autonomy can be allowed them 
under close mandatory rule, with the object 
of preparing them for ultimate independence 
or for federation with neighboring areas in 
a larger self-governing union. It is possible 
to shift most of the comparatively small num- 
bers of both Turks and Armenians out of this 
area by voluntary exchange of population and 
thus obtain a province containing about a mil- 
lion and a half people, nearly all Kurds. Full 
security must needs be provided for the Syr- 
ian, Chaldean and Nestorian Christians who 
dwell in the area. This plan would probably 
provide for all of the Sunnite Kurds in Tur- 
key, and the Kizilbash group lies almost wholly 
to the west. The area contemplated looks more 
to the south than the west and lies wholly about 
the upper waters of the Tigris and its tribu- 
taries. It would seem better, therefore, unless 
the population itself strongly prefers the other 
plan, to place it under the control of the 
power which cares for Mesopotamia, than to 
connect it with Armenia across the mountains 
at the north, or with Anatolia with which it 


fcllowing divisions can be noticed: 
the large majority which realizes that 
suntry has only the choice between an 
can mandate and an eternal chaos, coupled 
oreign occupation and the loss of national 
(2) a minority which does not like to 
3 any settlement which implies a theoreti- 
striction of sovereignty; (3) a minority 
porters of an English solution. 


giving an idea of the strength of 
metican majority, he calls attention 
he elements which make it up”: 

National Congress, a body formed in 
ntinople several months ago by the dele- 
of fifty-three different Turkish societies 
tganizations, is one of the chief sup- 
Of the American mandate. As all the 
h intellectual organizations are repre- 
in the Congress, it may almost be con- 
a8 Tepresentative of the educated classes 
eral. The National League, containing 
forty of the most respected citizens and 
fs is also for the American mandate, 
means at the same time, the majority 


Senate. The “Nationalist” Party in would have only narrow contact at the west. 
a im general are in favor o fthe Ameri- III. “Pontus.” About one-half of the area 
andate. The professors of different asked for by the Greeks of “Pontus” should be 


S of the university favor the American 
€. So do most of the lawyers, teachers, 
ans, and merchants. At present, most 
papers with large circulations are taking 
le view of things. This state of things 
| Surprising, because there is, on the 
a very active propaganda for the 
Mandate; on the other hand the Ameri- 
» not make any Propaganda. 


ther journalist gave detailed cor- 
lve evidence looking in the same 
on, For example, he said that he 
€f Carrying on a campaign in his 
ntinople paper for three months 
3 tican Mandate, and that this 
gn had called out only two letters 
test, while, on the contrary, many 


included in the Armenian State, in order to 
give it access to the sea. The remainder is 
needed by Anatolia for the same reason. There 
were approximately 200,000 Greeks in each of 
these portions in 1914. This would seem to be 
too small a minority in both Armenia and 
Anatolia to be erected into an autonomous prov- 
ince. The rights of these Greeks can in each 
state be provided for fully by general laws, 
enforced in each case by the mandatory power 
until such time as the states are ready for 
self-government with adequate Protection of 
minorities. 


IV. Cilicia. Cilicia is claimed by both Ar- 
menians and Syrians, in each case by a minor- 
ity which did not exceed 25 per cent in 1914, 
Reasons are stated above for not giving it to 
the former. It is unimportant to Syria as an 


that of the Armenians. 


suffered much in deportations by the 
Turks, but there have been no such ex- 


become a hunting ground for Turkish, Kurdish, 
and Armenian bands, each anxious to acquire 


the territory for its people. 


tions of a mandatory nation to assist the Tu 
many of the Turks themselves have suggested 
such a plan, and some have presented ur 
requests for America as the mandatory po 


rks, 


V. Adalia and the Southwest. Italy’s claim The need of supervision over finance, public 
to the southwest of Asia Minor rests upon works, education, internal order, and all the 
nothing that is compatible with the principles processes of government is hardly less for the 
of the Commission’s instructions. There are Turks, despite their centuries of political ex- 
no Italians native to the country, and no evi- perience, than for the Armenians, Syrians, and 
dence exists that the population desires Italy Mesopotamians, It is in fact impossible to 
as a mandatory over them. In this region the discern any other method of setting Western 
Moslems are to the Greek Orthodox Christians Asia in erder, The Turks if left to them- 


as ten to one, 
separated from Anatolia, 


VI. Smyrna and the West. 


manding an area there, and of the fact that 
Greek army is in occupation, 


Nowhere except perhaps in the Sanjak of 
Smyrna and certain coastal Kazas is the Greek 
Orthodox population in a Majority, and the 
complete proof that it is in majority there 
If any question 
existed previously as to the unwillingness of 
the majority of the population in the area 
now occupied by the Greeks to be annexed to 
Greece, or to have Greece as a mandatory, the 
question has been answered by the circum- 
question 
has also been answered as to whether the 
Balkan State of modern Greece has reached 


awaits an impartial census, 


stances of 


the occupation.* The 


such 


of different faith and hostile feeling. 


The Greek army and all authority of the 
Greek Government ought to be withdrawn from 
an area where better order was kept by twelve 
British officers than can be maintained by one 
There can 
be no settled peace until either a Greek con- 
quest has swept far to the interior, with great 
destruction of property and life, or until the 
In the latter 
Should 
an area in Western Asia Minor be set off as 
a special Greek region and placed under a 


the 


hundred thousand Greek troops. 


Greek power is wholly removed. 
case the question would still remain: 


separate mandate? The answer 
negative for the following reasons: 


(1) 


is in 


except high up in the hills, 


None of this area should be 


The problem of 
the west coast is a difficult one, not because 
of the intrinsic situation, but because of the 
persistency of the Greek Government in de- 


a degree of civilization that it can be 
entrusted with mandatory rule over a people 


The character of the country is such 
that no good natural boundary can be found 
If such a boundary 


selves in a condition of poverty, i 
general exhaustion, 
had been unjustly tr 


gmorance, and 
with a feeling that they 
eated and then abandoned 
by all the world, could not fail to be a source 
of trouble and disturbance until another crisis, 
with perhaps ancther great war, would necessi- 
tate some such solution as ‘is now suggested, 
but under conditions less favorable to success, 


VIII. The Desirability of a Single Manda- 
tery for Armenia, Anatolia, and Constantinople, 
While it is desirable that Armenia, Anatolia, 
and Constantinople should be placed under 
Separate mandates, and governed by separated 
administrations, it is also desirable that the 


three mandates should be held by one great 
power. 


a 


(1) Those areas have been held together 
for several centuries, and have a great number 
of close ties of all sorts, the delicate adjustment 


of which can be best accomplished under one 


power, 
(2) Unity of economic control, with similar 
commercial laws, coinage, weights, and meas- 


ures, and language of busi 
to all concerned. 

(3) Problems of re 
of populations, 
and promptly 


ness is advantageous 


Patriation and exchange 
can be: arranged more justly 
under one mandatory, 


(4) The adjustment of the public debt will 
be easier. 
(5) The building of railroads and the im- 


Provement of routes of travel 
arranged, 


(6) Police control and 
gandage will be far simpler, 
the holding of the three are 
Permits the taking of re 
criminals across the borde 


can be better 


repression of bri- 

On the contrary, 
as by separate powers 
fuge by bandits and 
rs. 


; Boe (7) Unity is urged by man well-informed 

be traced, the population within it would be foreigners, looking from venious Sone of 

so markedly Moslem (about three to one) that view, Many of these favor not merely a 

the area could have no special Greek char- single mandatory power, but a sir sa: 

acter, i Practically all the benefits can be obtained by 
(2) If, on the other hand, a more or less the first plan that could 


arbitrary line be drawn farther west, it would 
not constitute a good barrier for defense against 


smugglers or brigand bands. 


(3) Any line drawn now would be 


disadvantage. 
(4) 


May 15, 1915. 
has confirmed the fact of the atrocities, 


IV—THE PROBLEM 


(1) The situation of the Greeks is not 
The Greeks have 


tensive massacres of the Greeks as of the 
Armenians. The Greeks, too, in the 
adjacent Greek Islands, have a possible 
congenial refuge within former Turkish 
territory, such as the Armenians do not 
have, The Greeks also have, in terri- 
tories recently acquired by Greece, op- 
portunities for settlement on Greek soil, 
for which there is no parallel for the 
Armenians. The general situation of the 


re- 
garded, more or less, as an economic barrier, 
cutting off Smyrna and other coast cities from 
some of the trade with the interior, to mutual 


Neither Greeks nor Turks in Western 
Asia Minor would believe anything except that 
it is the intention of the League of Nations to 
permit Greece later to annex the territory set 
off, and perhaps to extend her holdings further. 
The elements would. therefore be present for 
a Macedonian system of sustained brigand war- 
fare, which could be kept down only by more 


*This is an allusion to the massacres of 
Moslems by Greeks, and subsequent atrocities, 
upon the occasion of the landing at Smyrna 
An Official Inter-Allied inquiry 


be obtained 
and many serious difficulties 
avoided, such as arise from persecution 
menians, interference w 
plications of intrigue, 


(8) Friction which might arise between 
three mandatories, and which might conceivably 
lead to a great war, could be eliminated, 


(9) The transition would be more 
acceptable by the Turkish people, th 
or three powers should 
three areas. The fact 
would probably establish 
Constantinople would aid 
further. 


by the 
can be 
of Ar- 


ith navigation, and com- 


second, 


easily 
an if two 
take control of the 
that the mandatory 
a central control in 
the transition still 


In the foregoing discussion of Terri- 
torial Conditions in Anatolia, various 
minority people have been briefly studied, 
It seems necessary to consider further, at 
this point, only the rather pressing prob- 
lems of the Greeks. 


OF THE GREEKS 


Greeks, too, in diminished numbers, is 
much less desperate than that of the 
Armenians. Moreover, the Greeks are 
more widely scattered in small groups 
through Turkey than the Armenians. The 
drastic remedy of establishing a state 
for the Greeks completely separated from 
Turkey, seems, therefore, both less pos- 
sible and very much less desirable. 

(2) The Results of the Greex Occu- 
pation of Smyrna do not seem to indicate 
that the Greeks of Turkey should now 
be given rule over others or be granted 
their own full independence. Local au- 
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tonomy in a territory strictly confined to 
a district in which they were in a de- 
cided majority would seem the most that 
could be recommended at present. 

(3) The ability of the Greeks is not 
in question, nor their enthusiasm for edu- 
cation. On the contrary, both factors 
make it the more probable that they 
could continue to hold their own within 
the Turkish State. Indeed, the special 
gifts of the Greeks generally make them 
particularly successful as colonists. The 
probability is that they would lose on 
the whole, rather than gain, in being 
completely set off from Turkey. In 
spite of the violent antagonisms of re- 
cent years, Ramsey may well be right 
in saying: “The Turks and the Greeks 
will united make a happier country than 
either race could by itself.” The two 
races supplement each other. 

(4) There is to be added, that the ap- 
parent purpose of the Turks to ask for 
a mandate, and of the Peace Conference 


to appoint such a mandate, gives promise 
of a new Turkey, in which the rights of 
the Greeks would be fully guarded at 
least for the terms of the mandate. 

A trial certainly should be made by 
the Greeks of life in the Turkish State 
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under the new conditions, before further 
independence should be sought. The con- 
stitution of a new Turkey on modern 
lines, the steady watchers and influence 
of the Mandatory, and the supervision of 
the League of Nations and the right of 
appeal to it—all combine to give the 
Greeks every assurance of fair treatment 
and equality of opportunity, at least dur- 
ing the term of the mandate. It will be 
the business, too, of the Mandatory to 
do all possible to develop the whole 
people into capacity for self-government. 
The help of a national system of educa- 
tion, too, would do much to assure that 
the abuses of the old time would not re- 
turn; and the term of the mandate would 
naturally continue until there was good 
promise of Turkey's success as a modern 
state. Even after the mandate had ex- 
pired, the League of Nations could still 
act, upon necessity, to prevent all gross 
invasions of the rights of minorities. 


In the light of all these considerations 
it would seem best not to set off any in- 
dependent Greek territory for the pres- 
ent, in the belief that in the long run the 
better good both of the Greeks and of 
the Turks is to be found in their union 
in one cosmopolitan state. 


V—RECOMMENDATIONS 


What follows is the meat of the 
whole report. It assigns America @ 
role that few persons in the United 
States ever contemplated. And at 
denies to other powers, small or 
great, the fulfilment of their ambi- 
tions. —EDITOR. 


The recommendations, dealing with 


mandates in the Asia Minor portion of 
the former Ottoman Empire, follow 
naturally upon the preceding discussions 
of pertinent action already taken by the 
Peace Conference; of dangers arising 
from a selfish division and exploitation 
of Turkey; of considerations looking to 
a proper division of Turkey; and of 
problems naturally resulting. For the 
recommendations built directly on foun- 
dations already laid by the Peace Con- 
ference. They aim to prevent a selfish 
exploitation and division of Turkey. 
They intend not less surely to ground 
such division of Turkey as is recom- 
mended solely upon considerations of 
justice and the good of all men. And 
in this spirit they endeavor honestly to 
face the grave problem arising, and to 
seek their solution in the light of the 
full discussion which precedes. That 
discussion has been so full, that the Rec- 
ommendations of the Commissioners need 
do little more than summarize conclu- 
sions, except upon two points—the rea- 
sons for a general American Mandate, 
and the conditions upon which such a 
mandate might be taken by America. 


The Commissioners Recommend; 


1. The formation, under a Mandatory, 
of an Armenian State, completely sepa- 
rated from Turkey, as defined in the 
preceding section of the report, for rea- 
sons already fully given. 

It is consequently recommended that 
Cilicia. should not be separated from 
Anatolia at present.. 

2 The similar formation, under a 
Mandatory, of an International Constan- 
tinopolitan State, completely separated 
from Turkey, as defined in the preceding 


section, also for reasons already fully 


given. 


3. The appointment of a Mandatory 
for the continued Turkish State, in line 
with the apparent wishes of the majority 
of the Turkish people; the major terms 
of the Mandate to be defined by the Peace 
Conference or the League of Nations, 
and further adjustments to be arranged 
between the Mandatory and Turkey. The 
reasons for the Mandate and its neces- 


sary scope have been already fully given 
4. That, for the reasons 


for the Greeks ; 


date for Turkey. 


already 
stated, no independent territory be set off 
though local autonomy 
be granted to that portion of the Sanjak 
of Smyrna which has a decided majority 
of Greexs, but under the general man- 


5. That a commission or commissions 
on boundaries in Asia Minor be appointed 
to study on the ground and to exactly 
define the boundaries of the states named 
in the first three recommendations, and 
the precise limits of any locally autono- 
mous area in Smyrna. The definition of 
the boundaries of the Turkish State 
would require the study and definition of 
the northern boundaries of Syria and 
Mesopotamia as well, with special refer- 
ence to allowing to the Kurds a meas- 
ure of autonomy under close mandatory 
rule, possibly in connection with Meso- 
potamia, and with the clear understand- 
ing that the rights of the Syrian, Chal- 
dean, and Nestorian Christian minorities 
in this whole region shall be carefully 
guarded. 

6. A general single mandate for the 
whole of Asia Minor (not assigned to 
Mesopotamia or Syria) to include under 
it the mandate for Armenia, the mandate 
for the Constantinopolitan State, and the 
mandate for the continued Turkish State, 
each with a governor of its own to insure 
full attention to its particular interests, 
besides a governor-general over the 
whole, The various interrelations and 
common concerns of the constituent 
states would thus be studied and cared 
for, as well as their individual needs. 
The reasons for such a general mandate 
have been fully given and need not be 
repeated here. 

7. That the United States of America 
be asked to take this general single 
mandate, together with its inclusive man- 
dates for the Armenian State, the Con- 
stantinopolitan State, and the continued 
Turkish State. This recommendation is 
made for the following reasons which 
need to be developed in full: 

(1) As already pointed out, it seems 
to be generally desired that America 
should take the mandate for Armenia. 
In this, both the Armenians and the Al- 
lies seem agreed—and even the Turks, if 
there must be an Armenian State at all. 
Nevertheless, America cannot wisely 
take this mandate without at the same 
time taking a mandate for the rest of 
Asia Minor as well. 

For, in the first place, this Armenian 
mandate would be in many respects the 


begin in relations of bitter hostility ; be- 


tience of the Armenians. 


surrounding conditions 
termined. 


handicapped. 


too closely related to be wisely entrusted 
to entirely different Powers, with dif- 
ferent ideals and methods. 
tion would inevitably tend to produce 
friction, waste, and bad feeling, and un- 
satisfactory conditions in one state would 
naturally spread to other states also. 


outside of a modest Armenian State, were 
divided into spheres of influence and ¢x- 
ploitation areas, the direct hindrance to 
the working out of a truly conceived 
mandate in Armenia would be well nigh 
insuperable. 


thus, calls for a general mandate over 
all of Asia Minor. 


Power to take the mandate for the Inter- 
national Constantinopolitan State, as well 
as for Armenia; for the simple reason 
that she is the only Great Power terri- 
torially and strategically disinterested. 


age any further intrigue for control of 


most difficult of all: because it would 


cause ‘the State would have to built from 
the bottom under most peculiar circum- 
stances; and because the mandate would 
have to be prolonged against the impa- 
i And these dif- 
ficulties would all be accentuated, if the 
could not be de- 
It concerns the world that this 
Armenian State should clearly succeed. 
its mandatory should not be needlessly 


In the second place, the problems of 
the different States in Asia Minor are 


That situa- 
people. 


In the third place, if the rest of Turkey, 


possibilities. 
she had a passion for the development 
a national spirit in every people, not 


The American mandate for Armenia, 


(2) America is also the most natural 


for which the world longs. They 


other people. 


The mandatory for this international 


state should be herself strong, to discour- how combined belief in the principle 


the separation of Church and State 
governmental administration, for 

highest good both of religion and of 
state, and was thus especially fitted 


the Straits; disinterested, to command 
the confidence of all the nations con- 
cerned ; and in unmistakably earnest sym- 
pathy with the aim of such a state, and 
with those international means by which 
this aim is to be achieved,—the League 
of Nations and its mandatory system. 
These needed qualifications are best met 
by America. Now the full fruits of such 
an international state cannot be secured, 
unless the rest of Asia Minor is made 
a fit environment for such a state, prac- 
tically embodying the same great prin- 
ciples, 

The mandate for the Constantinopolitan 
State also calls for a general mandate 
over all Asia Minor. 

(3) It is to be added that America is 
also the most natural Power for the man- 
date over the New Turkish State, because 
the Turkish people want her, and gen- 
erally trust her, as the evidence previ- 
ously given indicates ; and because Amer- 
ica is peculiarly prepared to meet the 
needs of the Turkish people in this crisis 
in their history, as the reasons to be 
given for a general American mandate 
will later bring out. 

The desired American mandate for the 
new Turkish State, then, calls also for 
a general mandate over all Asia Minor. 


(4) The best solution for mandates in 
Asia Minor would seem then to be, to 
combine all three mandates in a composite 
mandate, which would be put in the 
hands of America as the single manda- 
tory. 

The general reasons for a single man- 
datory for all Asia Minor, already given, 
are not to be lightly regarded. They 
give solid grounds for a composite su- 
pervisory mandate. 

The further direct reasons for making 
America that single mandatory should 
now be considered. To begin with, there 
is the recognized fact that all the other 
Great Allies are already heavily loaded 
with colonial responsibilities, which of 
itself suggests a special obligation here 
for America. But the positive reasons—if 
there are any—lie necessarily in some 
special fitness of America for the par- 
ticular task in hand—a fitness growing 
naturally out of her experience as a great 
growing democracy, largely freed hith- 
erto from European entanglements. 
Those reasons, that is, lie inevitably in 
certain dominant national convictions of 
America; in a certain idealistic interna- 
tional faith; in her record in these in- 
ternational relations; and in the indi- 
cations of her duty at this critical point 
in human history. All of these consider- 
ations concern the Turkish situation. 

In the first place, we have found both 
the Syrian and Turkish peoples recogniz- 
ing that at the foundation of the common 
life of America were to be found certain 
great dominant convictions. They saw 
that she had a passion for peace and for 
the possibility of its attainment, in spite 
of all sordid manifestations to the con- 
trary, and that to bring such a righteous 
peace nearer, she entered this war. They 


religious liberty. 


people believed that America combi 


for she would measure the success 0 


was accomplished, 
In the third place, both the Syrian 


desire for an American mandate, 
laid steady emphasis upon the assur 
which came from America’s recor( 
dealing with other peoples. They 
lieved in her unselfish aims in the ° 
and that she was now seeking for 
share in the spoils of the war. 1 
believed that she had no territoria 
imperialistic ambitions. They  beli 
in her high and unselfish aims in dec 
with Cuba and the Philippines. The 
lieved that she was not involved in 


of either Syria or Turkey. They beli 


in both countries—a service so fine, 


as Ramsey can say: “I firmly be 
that Robert College has done mor 
render possible a safe solution of 
‘Eastern Question’ in Turkey than a 


solution difficult.” They believed 
so far was America from schemin 
obtain a mandate in Asia, she was 
estly reluctant to undertake such a} 
date of any kind. 


liarly fitted to be the single Mand: 
cause of her national convictions, he 


because the course of duty for her ¥ 
seem to lie in this direction. 


missioners to determine whether 


single mandate for Turkey, with its. 
involved subordinate mandates. 
their business to point out where, in 
honest judgment, that mandate 
(if proper canditions can be fulfi 
and so given an opportunity to the, 
Conference to put the resulting obli 
squarely up to the American peop! 


They felt sure that she would not ; 
into any situation simply to domina' 
and to stamp American customs on 
They knew that, because s| 
really believed in democracy, she had al 
a passion for universal education, as pc 
sible for the rank and file of every n 
tion, and as absolutely essential to a ¢ 
mocracy. They believed, therefore, tt} 
as a mandatary she would gird hers) 
to help a people fulfill its own high)| 
They believed, indeed, tt 


narrow conceit, but as faith in a diy} 
individuality, to which the people must} 
true, if they were to be significant me; 
bers of that larger fellowship of natic 


stinctively felt, thus, that she combin| 
in a way fairly unique, educational e| 
phasis with respect for the values of <) 
They knew, too, that w| 
a high religious idealism, America son} 


render help to a state like Turkey at 
peculiarly critical a point in her trat 
tion from an imperialistic to a democr 
state on modern lines and with compl 


In the second place, with these mast. 
ing convictions, the Syrians and Turki 


a certain idealistic international faith, 
her stubborn belief in the League of I. 
tions and in the possibilities of its m- 
datory system, when honestly carried ||. 
She was naturally prepared, therefi} 
they believed, to throw herself into 
responsibilities of a mandate; steadfa } 
to seek to train the people entrusted 
her care into self-government and it 
economic independence; and prompthy\ 
withdraw when that task was compli 


stewardship by both the complete 
and the promptness with which her } 
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the Turkish people, in expressing | 
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joint plan for an exploiting div) 


in the high quality of her relief seit 
and especially of her educational se| 


so competent and impartial an obse« 


ambassadors of all the European Po} 
have succeeded in doing to render | 
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saw that she had a passion for democ- Can America deny all obligation 1 


racy, for the common man everywhere, 
in spite of inconsistencies at home and 
abroad, and could treat men of all races 
with a genuine respect born of some in- 
sight into their own individual gifts. 


people, : 
League of Nations; but, if the 
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_ The governments of France and England 
received their first clear statement of 
Turkish policy after the destruction of 
the Greek army in an exclusive inter- 
view by John Clayton, Chicago Tribune 
Staff correspondent, with Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. 


“. . the only truthful information that comes 
to this country is through The Chicago Tribune. 
All other news items that reach the American 
public are of British manufacture and untre- 
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Rear Admiral C. M. Chester. 


A’ ENORMOUS expense The Chicago Tribune maintains its own 


reporters at all important sources of world news. 


The following 


letter, voluntarily written by Rear Admiral C. M. Chester of the United 
States Navy, proves how well justified is this policy of The Chicago 


Tribune: 
Editor of The Tribune, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Having recently returned from an ex- 
tended visit to Constantinople, where I 
was able to see much of the methods 
prevailing in Turkey for the collection 
and dissemination of news reports, I 
have come to learn that the only truth- 
ful information that comes to this coun- 
try is through The Chicago Tribune. 
All other news items that reach the 
American public are of British manu- 
facture and unreliable. Your corre- 
spondents in Turkey, I know, have had 
a hard time to collect correct informa- 
tion, and their bravery is commendable. 
Very truly yours, 
C. M. CHESTER, 
1736 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE of 
The Chicago Tribune is a vital con- 
structive force working for American 
welfare. It furnishes truthful reports 
of world events on which the Ameri- 
can people can formulate sound de- 
cisions. 

Compare our situation with that of 
European countries which, because of 
the intrigues of their diplomats or the 
lack of energy and initiative of their 
newspapers, are given only hand picked 
news designed to leave the public in 
ignorance or to mislead. People so 
misinformed can be, and are, led blindly 
into all sorts of international compli- 
cations and errors which they could 
avoid if they knew the truth. 

It is difficult enough, even with accu- 
rate knowledge, to find one’s way 
through the complications of European 
and Asiatic racial and nationalistic in- 
trigues. It is impossible without accu- 
rate knowledge. The Chicago Tribune 
gives such information. The Tribune 
may be called pro-Turkish, anti-Rus- 
sian, pro-British, or pro-German, or 
anti or pro anything else. That is in- 
cidental. The facts speak for them- 
selves. 

The Tribune does not make them. The 
Tribune reports them. The Tribune’s 
reporters face privation, hardship, and 
occasionally persecution to get these 
facts. 


The Chicago Tribune is proud of the 
Many scoops achieved by its men, but 
their work is most valuable because of 
the daily routine reporting of unvar- 
nished TRUTH. 


The reports of the Foreign News Serv- 
ice of The Chicago Tribune are printed 
in its New York newspaper—The Daily 
News—and in many other papers which 
maintain leased wires into the office of 
The Chicago Tribune to secure this 
news. These papers include the fol- 
lowing, with a circulation of more than 
5,000,000: 


New York Times 

Buffalo Express ° 

Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle 

Syracuse Post Standard 
Boston Post 

Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Pittsburgh Post 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Banner 

Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Los Angeles Times 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Fresno Republican 

Little Rock Gazette 


The Denver Post 
Washington Post 
Sioux City Journal 
Baltimore Sun 
Kansas City Star 
Detroit Free Press 
Minneapolis Journal 
Omaha Daily Bee 
Portland Oregonian 
Salt Lake Tribune 
Seattle Times 
St. Louis Times 
Montreal Star 
oronto Globe 
Vancouver Sun 


In Europe the reports of this great 
news gathering organization are printed 
by The European Edition of The Chi- 
cago Tribune—issued in Paris seven 
days every week since 1917—and also 
by the following European newspapers: 


Le Matin, Paris Amaroc News, Coblenz 
London Daily Telegraph Dantziger Zeitung 
Liverpool Daily Post Berlin Morgenpost 
Glasgow Daily Record Vossische Zeitung, Berlin 
Cork Examiner B. Z. Am. Mittag, Berlin 
La Libre Belgique Neue Freie Presse, Viennz 


The story of how The European Edi- 
tion of The Chicago Tribune was born 
in war time and developed into the mili- 
tant representative of Americanism in 
Europe—the triumphs of The Foreign 
News Service of The Chicago Tribune 
—these are chapters in a new book en- 
titled “The W G N.” 


“The W G N” is sold at $2.00 per copy 
by the following book stores: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 

Scribner Wanamaker rentano 

Putnam Strawbridge & BOSTON 

Brentano Clothier Old Corner Book 
Store 

CHICAGO 

-A. Kroch Follett 

Fanny Butcher Geo. M. Chandler 

A. C. McClurg Covici-McGee 


Silbermann-Sayers 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


Paine 


Mailed on receipt of $2.00 by The Busi- 
ness Survey of The Chicago Tribune. 
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(Continued from page XVIII) 


Nations is not to be a sham and a delu- 
sion, all nations must be willing to bear 
their share in the resulting responsibili- 
ties. America, certainly, cannot be an 
exception. She came into the war, too, 
with the ardent faith and hope that a 
more democratic world might result. Is 
she willing to carry those war purposes 
through to the end? Here in Turkey is 
an unrivaled opportunity to try these pur- 
poses out, for the good not only of a 
single people, but of the entire world; 
for here in Turkey has been through cen- 
turies a center of intrigue and strife that 
has engulfed all nations in its conse- 
quences. Moreover, America’s interven- 
tion in the war went far to determine the 
war’s issue. Was that intervention jus- 
tified? America must still do her utmost 
to complete the proof. 

But America’s obligation goes still 
deeper, in this despate hour of human 
need. Men still need peace—long_ de- 
ferred. They need far better provision 
for bodily wants. They need simple, 
homely happiness. But beneath all this, 
they need renewed faith in one another 
and in one another’s honest purposes of 
good. 

The war destroyed that faith between 
the hostile forces, the settlements of the 
war, it is to be feared, have gone far to 
destroy that faith among the Allies them- 
selves. It is not roseate dreaming, but 
practical politics of the most imperative 
sort, to do something to bring back men’s 
faith in men. If we can see the radical 
necessity of such faith, to prevent or 


Tce 


break a financial panic, are we to see 
less clearly in times like these, of a 
moral world panic? Cynicism and dis- 
illusionment, as we have seen, are rife. 
Can they be conquered? Only by indis- 
putable examples to the contrary. It 
may be doubtful, then, if America could 
do anything so significant for the human 
race today, as to prove that she had not 
forgotten her own ideals and purposes in 
the war, but was willing to give a new 
and even greater proof of them in under- 
taking unselfishly a difficult and dis- 
tasteful, but highly important and far- 
reaching task—by taking on the general 
mandate for Turkey (as well as for 
Syria, if the Peace Conference thought 
best). In fidelity to herself does not 
America owe that demonstration to the 
world? It is hard to estimate the im- 
mense effect of so important a mandate 
under the League of Nations being car- 
ried through with absolutely honest un- 
selfishness. It would make a reality of 
the League of Nations; it would make 
a reality of the mandatory system. It 
would set a new standard in international 
relations. It would renew men’s faith 
in one another. It would help to save 
America herself from a disastrous re- 
action from her genuinely high aims in 
the war. 

Nothing has been said of America’s 
ment of Turkey’s large resources ; though 
it is not suggested that the financial re- 
lations of Turkey to America should be 
finally other than those of self-respecting 
independence. Turkey’s present condi- 
tion, however, is so necessitous in a 
thousand ways, that very large amounts 
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of capital would be initially required, and 
returns at first would be small and slow. 
But before the mandate ended a fair re- 
turn on capital, put into direly needed 
public improvements and the develop- 
ment of natural resources, might properly 
be expected, at the same time that Tur- 
key’s own interests were guarded against 
selfish and monopolistic exploitation. 
ample means for the economic develop- 
America should not come into the Turk- 
ish Mandate with the expectation of large 
financial profits. But if even so favorable 
a result as that indicated proved quite 
impossible, America might well spend 
millions to insure relations of peace and 
good will among nations, rather than the 
billions required for another war, sure to 
come if the present cynical national sel- 
fishness and lack of good will are not 
checked. 

As against theconsiderations now pre- 
sented, it might be urged that the very 
suggestion of so large and significant a 
mandate for America is itself proof that 
America too is grasping imperialistic 
power. The answer is, that America’s 
idea of a mandate is emphatically that a 
mandate is for limited term (so that even 
if a mandate for Syria were added to the 
mandate for Turkey the whole would 
mean no long retention of power by 
America, except as the League of Nations 
should continue her as mandatory over 
the Constantinopolitan State; that she 
literally does not want this mandate, ex- 
cept to meet her fair share of responsi- 
bility in the world today; that she would 
have to be persuaded by a campaign of 
education to take it on; and that she 
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ought not to take it at all, if certain i) 
portant conditions cannot be fulfilled. 


(5) Considerations on which Amer} 
would be justified in taking a compos} 
general mandate for Asia Minor, Thi 
conditions are: That she is really wan 
by the Turkish people; that Tan) 
should give evidence that she is ready) 
do justice to the Armenians, not only ) 
the allotment of the territory within | 
borders, recommended for the Armen 
State, but also by encouraging the 
patriation of Armenians, and by see| 
that all possible just reparation is m) 
to them as they return to their hom} 
that Turkey should also give evide. 
that she is ready to become a mod; 
constitutional state, and to abolish 1). 
itary conscription; that Russia should| 
ready to renounce all claims upon RK). 
sian Armenia; that the Allies she 
cordially welcome America’s help in | 
difficult situation in Turkey; and } 
pecially that all plans for cutting | 
Turkey, for the benefit of outside peor} 
into spheres of influence and exploita 
areas should be abandoned. 

These conditions are necessary ti 
successful solution of the Turkish pi} 
lem. Unless they are fulfilled, Ame} 
ought not to take the mandate for i| 
Minor. And the Commissioners do | 
recommend that the mandate be give); 
America if these conditions cannot) 
essentially met. | 


Respectfully submitted, 


HENRY C. KINGS 
CHARLES R. CRAN] 
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CONFIDENTIAL APPENDIX— 


G INCE the Commission was the Ameri- 
%) can Section of a projected interna- 
tional Commission on Mandates in the 
Turkish Empire, it has seemed best to 
prepare the report in such form that 
copies could be furnished to representa- 
tives of all the Allied Powers, if that 
were desired. The body of the report, 
therefore, though trying squarely to face 
all the facts, has been written with that 
possibility in mind. 

At the same time there was material 
involving criticism of our Allies, that 
ought not to come into a report to be 
put into their hands, and yet that the 
American Delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference and our own State Department 
ought to have, as involved in a com- 
plete statement of the case. That ma- 
terial prepared by Dr. Lybyer has been 
gathered into this Confidential Appendix. 

The opportunity has also been taken 
to bring in some supplementary discus- 
sions that treat with a little more de- 
tail certain important aspects of our in- 
quiry and so throw light on the broader 
bearings of our report. 


I. The Interference of the Occupying 
Governments with the Commis- 
sion’s Inquiry 


1. O. E. T. A. South—the British. 
In each area the policy of the occupying 
government had a special effect upon the 
course of the inquiry. 

At Jerusalem and Jaffa the British 
military governors were consulted in the 
preparation of the Commission’s pro- 
grams. At the other places they pre- 
pared the entire program themselves. No 
attempt was discerned to hinder any 
groups which desired to meet the Com- 
mission, although there were a few com- 
plaints as to restricting the size of the 
delegations. In one or two cases it was 
necessary to request a governor to leave 
the room, since it was the uniform rule 
to allow no officials (nor indeed anyone 
‘besides the Commission, a delegation, 
and perhaps an interpreter chosen by the 
delegation) to be present during inter- 
views. 

There was some evidence that attempts 
had been made to influence opinion in 
favor of a British mandate, though with 
no great amount of success. The ‘“Mos- 
Jem-Christian Committee” and the offi- 
cials of Jaffa, the Kadi of Jenin, and 
some groups of Acre, were said to have 


been chosen by the occupying govern- 
ment and were declared not to represent 
the people. Two or three military gov- 
ernors seemed to have taken some action 
to procure votes for Britain. Orders had 
been issued at Jaffa against declaring 
for complete independence. 

Evidence appeared of some French ac- 
tivity in this area, likewise with little 
success. There was much enterprise on 
the part of members of the Arab Gov- 
ernment at Damascus. Such persons 
were not hindered by the British author- 
ities from moving about freely, distrib- 
uting printed forms and giving imstruc- 
tion according to definite programs. 

It may be remarked that a number of 
British officials, including some at Jeru- 
salem, were proceeding as though ex- 
pecting that Britain will remain per- 
manently in control of Palestine. For 
instance, they were planning for the 
growth of cities, the building of roads 
and railways, and the construction of har- 
bors. On the other hand, some ex- 
pressed a desire that America should 
come as mandatory power. There was 
a general agreement that France could 
come to the control of all Syria only 
with a great show of force, and the prob- 
ability of considerable fighting. 

2. 0. E. T. A. West—the French. 
It was too evident that in all O. E. T. A. 
West, the French military governors had 
worked with varying energy and success 
to obtain the reality or at least the ap- 
pearance of a desire of a French man- 
date. Their propaganda, some of which 
they carried on_ directly, and some 
through native officials and agents, took 
many forms. 

The Commission saw inspired articles 
in the newspapers, attempts at brow- 
beating and espionage, the hindrance by 
French soldiers of the attempts of indi- 
viduals and groups to reach the Com- 
mission, and the ushering in of officials, 
manifestly unsuited to their positions, 
freshly appointed in the room of others 
who had been removed because they had 
declined to support a French mandate. 

Authentic information came to hand 
of threats and bribes and even imprison- 
ment and banishment for the same pur- 
pose. The management of the sessions 
at Tyre, Baabda, and Tripoli was so bad 
as to be insulting to the intelligence and 
almost to the dignity of the Commission, 
and was saved from this at other places 
only by the greater intelligence and 


natural politeness of some French offi- 
cers who kept their methods out of 
sight. 

Agents of Prince Feisal were also 
working in a limited way in O. E. T. A. 
West, in support of the program of the 
Syrian Congress at Damascus. There 
was no evidence of direct action by the 
British in this territory. Perhaps there 
was an ulterior motive in the special and 
somewhat conspicuous kindnesses which 
they showed the Commission during 
these days. 

3. O. E. T. A. East—the Arabs. In 
O. E. T. A. East there were evidences 
of considerable pressure exerted by the 
Government to secure the union of all 
elements upon one program. This took 
the form for the more intelligent groups 
of the declaration of the Syrian Congress 
at Damascus. For others, as the Circas- 
sians and Bedouins, who appeared at 
Amman, a selection of simpler and more 
easily comprehensible points from this 
program was emphasized. 

In that area in particular government 
agents tried hard to persuade, cajole, or 
threaten all, Christians and Moslems 
alike, into subscribing. No good evi- 
dence appeared anywhere of actual vio- 
lence, imprisonment, or banishment with 
a view to influencing declarations before 
the Commission. The Emir Feisal had 
concluded agreements with the Druses 
and the Greek Orthodox Christians, as 
represented by their patriarch, in which 
these agreed to support his government 
in return for a measure of autonomy and 
promises of proper treatment. It is note- 
worthy that these agreements involved a 
request for a British mandate, which the 
Druses and the Greek Orthodox stood by, 
while the Congress went over to asking 
for an American mandate by preference. 

Some British officers showed signs of 
disappointment at the declaration in favor 
of the Americans as first choice. One of 
them in consequence recommended to his 
government to decline a mandate over 
Syria, and the Commission was in- 
formed that Mr. Balfour sent a message 
to this effect, which General Allenby 
conveyed to the Emir Feisal. 

Evidence was presented that the Emir 
had tried immediately before the arrival 
of the Commission in Damascus to secure 
the support of certain councils for a re- 
quest for a British mandate, and that he 
had failed. While he stated personally 
to the Commission that America and 
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Twenty-Six Years 


of Circulation Building 


From “A Study of The New York Times” by John F. Sweeney, 
of The Sweeney & James Co., advertising agents, Cleveland, O. 


T no time in all of its long history has The 
New York Times relied upon anything but 
its merit as a newspaper in building circu- 
lation. It has a widespread distribution in this 
country and throughout the world. It is pur- 
chased in 8,000 cities, towns and. villages of the 
United States. In 86 foreign countries it is re- 
received in 2,000 more communities, making a 


total of 10,000 in which readers of The Times 
reside. 


The Times has never conducted contests. It 
has never offered premiums nor has it joined in 
“Club Subscriptions” with any other newspaper 
or periodical. The circulation is not subject to 
violent fluctuations. It declines but little in Sum- 
mer and advances steadily year after year. 


The Times has no “Predated Editions” and is- 
sues no extras. Its California subscribers receive 
the newspaper of the same date that New York- 
ers read. Whether its readers live in Maine, 
Louisiana or Europe, they get the edition printed 
in the early morning of the date it bears. 


The graph at the bottom of the page illustrates 
the growth of The Times for twenty-six years. 


Net Paid Circulation 1922 


The New York Times in the Autumn of 1922 
had an average net paid daily sale exceeding 
350,000 copies. On Sundays the net paid circula- 
tion was more than 550,000. The average net paid 
circulation, daily and Sunday, as reported to the 
Post Office Department for six months ended 
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September 30, 1922, was 356,671. The general dis- 
tribution was as follows: 


Dailys Orig re Cityl es. .. 186,014 
Suburban. 70,714 
Country 74,249 


Totals ¥ 1.330.077 
Sunday Only: City ..... 193,940 


Suburban.. 97,072 
Country ..217,989 


HOtal nc? STO. a6 
Widespread Distribution 


Twenty-five or more copies of the daily and 
Sunday editions of The New York Times are 
regularly distributed in each of nearly 1,100 cities 
and towns throughout the United States, outside 
of Greater New York. The total exceeds 104,000 
for the daily edition and 270,000 for the Sunday 
edition. In towns where less than twenty-five 
copies are sold the total is more than 30,000 copies 
for the daily edition and in excess of 40,000 for the 
Sunday edition. The Times is purchased in every 
State, in every one of the possessions of the 
United States, in each of the Canadian Provinces 
and in eighty-six foreign countries. 

A recent tabulation of subscription and news- 
dealer sales showed that the daily or Sunday edi- 
tion of The Times is read regularly in 2,107 of the 
3,007 counties in the continental United States, 
including Alaska. 
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justment, and industrial unrest, | 
News of the present European economic conflicts 
The Times and built a new circulation, 


Note how interest in the World War, beginning in 1914, based upon satisfaction with Th 
and confidence in its accuracy, increased The Times’s circulation to its peak in 1918-1919. In 1 0, 
ittle of this circulation, gained through recognition of dependability and com 

i » conducted in international conferences, has solidly regain 
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920, the period of depression, read- 
pleteness, was lost. 
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the Jews were immigrants, who treated 
the former inhabitants with the greatest 
cruelty,* and who remained a compara- 
tively short time; they were unable to 
maintain control over the whole land or 
even union among themselves; they were 
expelled by the Romans and formed per- 
manent residence elsewhere 2,000 years 
ago; the Arabs conquered the land 1,300 
years ago, and have remained ever since, 
it is their actual home, and not merely 
a residence of long ago; as Christians 
and Moslems, they can honor all the 
holy places, whereas the Jews can honor 
only their own; the Jews are a religion 
and not a nation; they will, if given con- 
trol, forbid the use of the Arabic lan- 
guage, the measure which caused the 
break between the Young Turks and the 
Arabs; the Jewish colonies have shown 
no benevolence to the Arabs in their 
neighborhood; it is denied that their 
activities have influenced the Arabs to- 
ward progress; the Jews have much 
money, education and shrewdness, and 
will soon buy out and manoeuvre away 
the present inhabitants; the Arabs are 
friendly toward the Jews long resident 
in the land who use the Arabic lan- 
guage; they will resist to the uttermost 
the immigration of foreign Jews and the 
establishment of a Jewish government. 


2. Arab Feeling Toward the French 


While the Commission was prepared 
beforehand for some disinclination to- 
ward France in Syria, the strength, uni- 
versality and persistency of anti-French 
feeling among practically all Moslems 
and non-Catholic Christians (except a 
division of the Greek Orthodox), came 
as a distinct surprise. d 

Friends of the French affirmed that it 
is due to German and Turkish, suc- 
ceeded by Arab and British propaganda, 
and that it is not deep-seated. The Com- 
mission went to great pains in testing 
these affirmations by questioning. Ger- 
mans and Turks did conduct a vigorous 
propaganda during the war against the 
French, and against the other Allies as 
well. There was no evidence found of 
direct propaganda by the British against 
the French, and frequent denials were 
made that the Arabs had worked thus. 

It was said several times that the 
French had themselves conducted an 
anti-French propaganda by their actions 
since the Armistice. On the other hand, 
it was charged that some Arabs were 
working against the French, and also 
against the British and all foreigners. 
Friends of France say that the Moslems 
of Syria resent the just punishment 
which the French gave them in 1860, 
and their disposition to treat the native 
Christians as fully equal to the Moslems, 
an attitude which the British do not 
take in Egypt and India. 

Apart from the questions of process 
and recency, the anti-French feeling does 
seem to be deep-rooted in a large pro- 
portion of the Syrian population. This 
appears in an examination of the princi- 
pal reasons given by the Syrians for 
their opposition to all French interfer- 
ence in their affairs. They say: 

i. The French are enemies of religion, 
having none at home, and supporting 
Roman Catholics abroad for purely po- 
litical motives. 

ii, They disapprove of the French atti- 
tude toward women. 

iii. The French education is superficial 
and inferior in character-building to the 
Anglo-Saxon. It leads to familiarity 
with that kind of French literature which 
is irreligious and immoral. The Mos- 
lems recognize that the time has come 
for the education of their women, and 
they say that those who receive French 
education tend to become uncontrollable. 

iv. The French have not treated the 
natives as equals in Algeria and Tunisia, 
but have imposed differences in office 
holding and in various civil rights. This 
argument was presented very often and 
developed in some detail. 

vy. The French have shown a marked 
tendency to give an undue proportion of 


*This alludes to the wars by the Children 
of Israel when they “possessed”? the Land of 
Promise, 
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offices, concessions, and the like, to the 
Christians of Syria. Non-Catholics com- 
plain that the same discrimination is 
shown in favor of Catholics and Maron- 
ites. 

vi. By this discrimination, and by va- 
rious intrigues since the occupation, the 
French have increased the religious di- 
visions in Syria, which had been reduced 
greatly during the war. They thus en- 
danger the possibility of Syrian national- 
ism on a non-religious basis. 


vii. The French are inclined to a pol- 
icy of colonization, by which they wish 
to substitute the use of the French lan- 
guage for native tongues, and make the 
people into Frenchmen. The Syrians 
wish to preserve the use of the Arabic 
language, and to retain their separateness. 
Furthermore, it is inherent in this policy 
that the French would never leave 
Syria. 

viii. The French have lost so many men 
in the war that they are unable to give 
needful protection or adequate adminis- 
tration. This is illustrated by the few 
soldiers and the inferior type of French 
officers and officials now in Syria. 
(Friends of the French deny that France 
lacks good officials, and blame the 
French foreign office for choosing badly 
those who are sent out. Again, while 
for the English the Eastern service is a 
career and draws the best of the young 
men (for the French it seems a kind of 
exile and the best prefer to remain at 
home). It was affirmed that bribery and 
intrigue are worse in the French area 
now than under the Turks. 


ix. The French have suffered financial- 
ly in the war to such an extent that they 
have not the means to restore France 
itself or to develop what possessions they 
have already. They cannot therefore 
give Syria the financial and economic 
support she needs. 

x. The French are inclined toward 
financial exploitation of subject areas, and 
would govern Syria not for its own de- 
velopment, but for the profit of French- 
men. 

It is not necessary here to try to esti- 
mate the measure of truth that lies be- 
hind these statements. It is sufficient 
to note that most of the Syrians believe 
substantially the whole of this, and are 
therefore very strongly against French 
control of the country. 

Much feeling persists in connection 
with the execution of Arabs by Jemal 
Pasha, and this acts against the French. 
Despite the fact that France was intrigt- 
ing with the Arabs against the Turks 
before the Great War, the knowledge 
that M. Picot, upon leaving his position 
as Consul in 1914, failed to secure his 
correspondence, so that fatal evidence 
fell into Turkish hands, has played into 
position so that France is held responsi- 
ble for the hangings. Every reference 
to the “Arab Martyrs,” by subscriptions 
for their orphans, exhibitions of these 
children, meetings of the relatives—the 
“Unfortunate Syrians,” now not only 
strengthens the sentiment for Arab inde- 
pendence, but stirs feeling against 
France. 


3. The Request for an American 


Mandate 


Four possibilities were seriously con- 
templated by the supporters of a United, 
Syria: Absolute independence, the man- 
date of Britain, the mandate of France, 
and the mandate of America. The only 
considerable groups that favored division 
were those who supported a separate Pal- 
estine for Zionism under Britain, and a 
separate Lebanon, whether or not en- 
larged, under France in case the rest of 
Syria is under another mandatary. 

Only Jews supported the Zionistic 
scheme, except that a few Christians were 
willing to entrust the question to the 
mandatory power. The Jews are dis- 
tinctly for Britain as mandatory power, 
because of the Balfour declaration, 
though many think if the scheme goes 
ahead, American Jews will become its 
chief promoters. France is felt to be 
against it, and America indifferent. 

As regards the Lebanon, the official 
Maronites and Catholics who support a 
separation scheme are undoubtedly sin- 


cere. Not only have they many senti-» 
mental ties toward France, but they real- 
ize that no other Power than France 
will support them in their privileged 
situation. 

Many of their followers, especially 
those who have personal ties with the 
United States, would rather have the 
United States than France. Those out- 
side the Lebanon area who are undoubt- 
edly for France as a mandatory power 
are comparatively few. They include 
most of the Catholics of every descrip- 
tion, and a section of the Greek Ortho- 
dox who would have been for a Russian 
mandate had Russia not collapsed. The 
latter group prefer France to Britain, 
but there was evidence that many of 
them would prefer America to France, if 
there were a certainty of acceptance. 

In all Syria surprising few, aside from 
the Druses, declared for Britain as first 
choice—not nearly so many as for France. 
The fact is that Britain and America 
were classed together, with a distinct 
preference for America, but both were 
greatly preferred to France. The Jews 
and the majority of the Greek Orthodox, 
and some of the Protestants, were for 
Britain. The great majority of the Mos- 
lems were for Britain as second choice. 
Most of those who made Britain their 
first choice were for America as second 
choice. Practically no one was for Amer- 
ica or England as first choice and France 
as second choice. 

Practically all of the Moslems, who 
number about four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Syria, are for America as their 
first choice. It is true that there was lit- 
tle direct expression of this in Palestine, 
since after their first declarations at Jaffa, 
the question of choice of mandate was 
held up and referred to Damascus. Pos- 
sibly this was done under instructions 
from the Emir Feisal, who may have 
been trying to hold the field for Britain. 
If so, the evidence of sincere declaration 
for America is all the stronger, since 
the Congress reached unanimity for 
America. 

As for the Christians, while compara- 
tively few declared directly for America 
as first choice—only a part of the Prot- 
estants and Syrian Orthodox and Ar- 
menians—they were bound by old ties 
and recent agreements to declare for Brit- 
tain or France, but a large proportion 
mentioned America as second choice, and 
stated that they would welcome her, 
while there were abundant assurances 
that an American mandate would be sat- 
isfactory to practically all. 

The members of the Commission can 
entertain no doubt of the genuineness of 
the desire for the United States as man- 
datory power, in view of the countless 
earnest appeals, both by individuals and 
groups, and of the manifest enthusiasm 
shown on many occasions, in spite of the 
Commission’s discouragement of demon- 
strations and avoidance of every form of 
ostentation. It was furthermore always 
possible to ask why a group or indi- 
vidual objected to France or England, 
but not to ask why a group failed to 
declare for the United States. It is, of 
course, also a fact that France, and only 
less openly England, were making bids 
for the mandate, while the United States 
was not. 

The principal reasons advanced for de- 
siring an American mandate were as fol- 
lows: 


i. Confidence in President Wilson as 
mainly responsible for the freedom of 
Syria, and as championing the rights of 
small and oppressed peoples. 

ii. ‘Gratitude to America for relief of 
the starving and naked. Thanks to Presi- 
dent Wilson and America was expressed 
in a thousand forms and with the great- 
est emotion, independently of the desire 
as regards a mandate. 


iii. The feeling that America came 
into the war for no selfish reason, and 
could be trusted to take care of a small 
people in an unselfish way. 


iv. The knowledge that America is not 
a colonizing power, seeking to govern for 
the advantage of its own people, and to 
exploit the governed. The examples of 
oe and the Philippines were frequently 
cited. 


vy. The feeling that America can be 
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relied upon to withdraw from the cou} 
when her work is done, which is the § 
with no other power. The experiency 
Cuba was contrasted with that of E 
and Algeria. i 

vi. The feeling that America is | 
and abundantly able to advance the ms 
for the desirable speedy developmen 
the country economically. f 

vii. 


A hearty approval of and 


for the extension of American educ; 
in the country. England has done 
educationally for Syria. While Fr 
has done much, she seeks to dena 
ize the native peoples and make Fre 
men of them. America, oa | 
through the Syrian Protestant Col; 
has taught Syrian nationalism. | 
American training and the Anglo-Si, 
literature and civilization, are rega\ 
as morally superior to the French. | 

viii. A conviction that America | 
be absolutely fair and just as betweei| 
different religions and sects. Ft| 
would be expected to favor Christ 
especially Roman Catholics, and East 
to favor Moslems. 

ix. America is abundantly sup| 
with trained men, from whom ex; 
can be supplied in “various branchi| 
science, industry, administration, | 
above all, education.” 


x. The Americans are “lovers 0}) 
manity.” 

Many British officials, not exce| 
General Allenby, think the best sol| 
to be an American mandate over! 
whole of Syria. England might be > 
glad to get out of the difficulties o/ 
situation in this way. As for Fi\ 
she cannot desire to take the who 
Syria, when so much of it is wit 
averse to her. She also may ultime 
conclude that the best way out is | 
plete withdrawal. This would, per) 
not hurt her pride seriously if at 
same time England were to withii 
and if her special pre-war relatior | 
be scrupulously continued. 


Ill. Special Discussions | 


1. French Feeling Toward 1) 
British* 

It is evident that the French fer 
sentment toward the British as not 2 
ing played a fair game in the S} 
area. Without going into historic{ 
tails, the Sykes-Picot agreement pre 
that France should have ownersh 
influence in a large area, including! 
mascus and Cilicia, and extendir| 
Sivas and MHarpoot, while En: 
should be in a similar position t3 
the former Turkish area southeast ot 
At the present moment, France is t } 
ened with the loss of all her sphere, } 
England complacently holds all tha) 
then assigned to her, and extend) 
influence toward much of the rest. 

America, by showing interest il 
menia, and even by the sending ¢| 
Commission on Mandates to Syria, 
to the French to be an accompli 
England in despoiling France. 
French feel that the English too 
vantage of their dire necessity, by 1 
of which they were obliged to keep | 
tically all of their men in France, || 
cupy more than a due share of i 
and to seduce the affection of the 1? 

They also resent the payment t) 
English to the Emir Feisal of ; 
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monthly subsidy, which they claim 
ers a multitude of bribes, and € 
the British to stand off and show ‘ 
hands while Arab agents do dirty | 
in their interest. They feel that ir! 
ing the Arabs the British are 
working against the French. They’ 
further that the British are more ¢| 
directly responsible for the unde® 
strong anti-French feeling show) 
practically all the Moslem and 
Catholic Christian elements of 
They feel that Britain has been / 
to resist the desire to connect Egyp} 
Mesopotamia under one control as | 


*It should not be overlooked that ti) 
serious rift in Anglo-French relations si? 
war occurred over Syria. It has since 
to a chasm that threatens to engulf! 
peace; but the beginning was in the Nea! 
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wark of India, and as a new field for 
profitable commercial exploitation. 

It cannot be denied that some of the 
French contentions are difficult of refuta- 
tion, and that the whole situation is such 
that British honor would seem cleaner 
if Britain were to withdraw wholly from 
Syria. Yet the aversion of the people 
to France, however it may have arisen, is 
so great and deep-seated that England 
cannot leave Syria to France without 
seeming to abandon her friends to their 
enemies, a process which would probably 
react strongly in Egypt and elsewhere 
in the Moslem world. There is good rea- 
son for the position of many Englishmen, 
who are strongly desirous that America 
should take the whole situation off their 
hands, including with the French and 
Arab entanglements the promises to Zion- 
ism. 


2. French “Rights” 


The denial in the “Damascus Pro- 
gram” that the French have “rights” 
anywhere in Syria leads to an inquiry 
into the bases on which such rights 
might be claimed.* In brief, there have 
been in Syria Roman Catholic mission- 
ary workers, using principally the French 
language, for several centuries. These 
have developed an extensive system of 
churches, schools and monasteries. 
France has had commercial relations and 
small groups of resident citizens since 
the Middle Ages. French has long been 
the principal western language used in 
Syria. France has taken a special inter- 
est in the Maronites, and intervened on 
their behalf in the Lebanon in 1860. 

None of these relationships, however, 
give the least “right” to claim territory 
or mandatory control. Otherwise, it 
could be held that America, through her 
missionary work and business relation- 
ships, had acquired a measure of political 
rights in India, China, South America 
and Syria itself. France herself could 
claim all of Turkey with nearly the 
same justification. 

It would compromise all the missionary 
work in the world if the doctrine were 
admitted that such work established po- 
litical claims. N'o doubt the French have 
acquired many personal relationships and 
sentimental attachments. But there is 
no reason why any tie that France has 
had with Syria in the past should be sev- 
ered or even weakened under the con- 
trol of another mandatory power, or in an 
independent Syria. 


3. The “Greater Lebanon” 


The latest policy pushed by the French 
in the Lebanon region contemplates com- 
plete separation of the country from Tyre 
to Tripoli, as far inland as the crest of 
the Anti-Lebanon, to be given to France 
in case the remainder of Syria should 
go to another mandatory power. Such 
a plan is objectionable for many rea- 
sons: 

i. It is apparently contrary to the 
wish of the majority of the people in the 
area itself. 

ii. The Syrians outside the area are so 
opposed to the plan as to be inclined to 
make war rather than accept it. 

iii. If put into effect by overwhelming 
force a state of settled equilibrium could 
probably never be attained, because of 
such questions as the just_ control of 
“Hollow Syria,” where the Christians by 
their own figures own 65 per cent 0 


the property, but have only 40 per cent of 


the population ; the water supply of Homs 


which comes from territory claimed for 
the commercial 
access to the sea of the regions of Da- 
mascus and Aleppo. In short, the land is 
too small, and too intimately connected, to 


the “Greater Lebanon”; 


be capable of satisfactory division. 


iv. The separation off of the Greater 
Lebanon, especially if accompanied by a 
separation off of Palestine, would inten- 


sify the religious differences in Syria 


which it is most desirable to diminish in 
favor of the growth of national feeling. 
The tendency would be for Christian 


* France was given, and now holds, a man- 
She held 


date over Syria, including Damascus. 


Cilicia for a time, but surrendered it to the Na- 
tionalist Turks. 


Editor 


Syrians to concentrate in the Lebanon, 
Jews in Palestine, and Moslem Syrians 
in the remainder of the country. 

vy. The government in each area would 
countenance and probably conduct in- 
trigue in the other regions. 

vi. The three areas would be implicit- 
ly hostile, and must either carry heavy 
burdens of armament against each other, 
or be protected at great expense by the 
mandatory powers. 

vii. The mandatory powers would 
themselves be in danger of hostility over 
the questions which would inevitably arise 
between the portions of a country and a 
people thus unnaturally severed. 

A plan which would add to the Greater 
Lebanon the remainder of O. E. T. A. 
West, extending from Tripoli to Alexan- 
dretta, and give the whole to France, and 
at the same time give the interior to 
Britain, would intensify all the above 
difficulties, and would besides cut off 
Aleppo and western Mesopotamia from 
access to the sea. 


4. The Emir Feisal’s Position 


Unless the attempt be made to rule 
Syria as a conquered country, or unless 
the experiment of republican government 
be tried in the old land, the obvious plan 
is that the Emir Feisal should be head 
of the State, Third son of the Sheriff of 
Mecca, Hussein, who was recognized dur- 
ing the war as King of the Hejaz, the 
Emir Feisal led the Arabs in co-operation 
with the Allies against the Turks, and 
entered Damascus in triumph. He spent 
several months in Paris, and returned a 
few weeks before the arrival of the Com- 
mission. He had agreed with Clemenceau 
to labor at allaying the Arab feeling 
against the French, but believing after a 
time that the French were playing false 
with him, he ceased his efforts. Shortly 


before the arrival of the Commission in 
Damascus, he endeavored to obtain decla- 
rations in favor of a British mandate. He 
assured the Commission that he will be 
pleased with either Britain or America as 


mandatory power. 


The British Government has been ad- 
vancing money to his government for a 
long time, and at present allows it $750,- 
000 per month (£150,000). Of this Fei- 
sal draws about $200,000 per month for 
his personal expenses, staff, propaganda 
The balance is spent on the 
administration and the army of 7,000 
and gendarmerie of 4,500, in supplement 
to the inadequate receips from taxation. 

The estimate was made that the Prince 
could manage under settled conditions 
with a salary of $125,000 per year, and 
that after a few years the country could 
carry itself by taxation, maintaining a 
very small army. This does not allow 
for carrying a portion of the Ottoman 
debt, nor for large expenditure on need- 


agents, etc. 


ed public improvements. 


The present attachment of the popula- 
tion to Prince Feisal varies in the dif- 
Not many Christians de- 
clared themselves positively in favor of 
him. Some others said he is a good man, 
Others fear him be- 
cause of his membership in a powerful 
Moslem family. The Moslems of Pales- 
tine made almost no declarations in his 
It was said that if he would come 
to Palestine, all Arabs would be enthusi- 
astically for him. In all the O. E. T. A. 
East, and among the Moslems of the 
West, he was asked for, often with en- 
thusiasm. An exception was found. in 
some Moslems of the North, who said 


ferent regions. 


with bad advisers. 


favor. 


, they do not know him, 


education of Moslem women. 


bY 


ordination with a mandatory power. 
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Emir Feisal gave the impression of 
being kindly, gentle, and wise. Whatever 
be the case previously, he has had dur- 
ing the past two years in the desert and 
at Damascus and Paris an excellent po- 
litical education. He desires the friendly 
co-operation of the Moslems and Chris- 
tians of Syria, and wishes to promote the 
Some say 
that he is not as strong as the men 
around him, but he gave the impression of 
being able to maintain his leadership. He 
promises well as a constitutional mon- 
arch, who could work amicably in co- 


It should be provided in case he re- 
main the head of the Syrian state, that he 
renounce all rights of inheritance of the 
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crown of the Hejaz; otherwise serious 
complications might arise in the future. 


5. The “Rights of Minorities” 


One clause in the Damascus program 
promises full recognition of the “rights 
of minorities” in the Syrian constitution. 

On account of the evident fears of 
many Christians, based on the policy 
of massacre that has been employed so 
often in Turkey, the Commissioners took 
pains to inquire of many Moslem groups 
what they propose to do to ensure the 
rights of the smaller sections of the pop- 
ulation. The answer was sometimes 
given, logically enough, that there would 
be no minorities, since all would be ab- 
solutely equal in the new state. But or- 
dirtarily, the promise was made of con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

There was discussion in the Damascus 
Congress of a proposal to grant Moslems 
one-half of the seats in the future legis- 
lative assembly while the other half 
would be distributed among the rest of 
the population. What method might be 
used in apportioning seats to different 
groups and sects, as the Druses, Maron- 
ites, Shiites, Nusairiyeh, Ismailians, 
Turks, Jews, Greek Orthodox, Greek 
Catholics, etc., was not discussed; the 
mere enumeration suggests the difficulty 
of the problem. 

Mention has been made already of the 
agreements made by Prince Feisal with 
the Druses and the Greek Orthodox. He 
promised in return for the Greek Ortho- 
dox support that he would govern under 
seven conditions : 

(1) He would rule in the fear of God 


without despotism. 
(2) He would establish constitutional 


government. 

(3) He would respect all religions. 

(4) Equal rights should be enjoyed by 
all. 

(5) Public security should be guaran- 
teed for all; the private, carrying of rifles 
should be prevented. 

(6) Public instruction should be equal; 
Greek Orthodox schools should be on the 
same basis as Moslem schools. 

(7) No one should hold office because 
of family or influence, but only because 
fitted for the place. 


These conditions are superior in form 
from the standpoint of a modern state to 
the Turkish system of recognizing a cer- 
tain measure of autonomy and self-gov- 
ernment in various religious groups, thus 
perpetuating differences and making con- 
cessions which later become privileges 
and the source of friction. It would be 
better to aim at one system of educa- 
tion, wherein certain hours each week 
should be set aside for religious instruc- 
tion under special teachers for each group, 
than to have several state-supported 
school systems. But these are details for 
future adjustment. Suffice it to say that 
great readiness was shown by the ma- 
jority group to provide adequately for 
the protection and rights of the other 
groups, and it remains only to bring this 
purpose into action. 

Tt is desirable to bear in mind that 
the Moslem and Druse minority in the 
Lebanon is also in need of protection, and 
that in the event of a Jewish majority 
in Palestine, Moslems and Christians 
would need protection there. A former 
governor of the Lebanon stated that a 
large part of his work was given to 
watching lest the Maronites and other 
Christians infringe the rights of the 
Moslems and Druses. 


6. “Complete Independence” 


One item in the Damascus program 
deserves special attention, as going be- 
low the problem of a mandate, namely, 
the request for “complete independence.” 
The protest against the application to 
Syria of Article 22 of the Covenant is 
closely related to this. The feeling that 
the Syrians are in at least as advanced 
a condition as were the different Balkan 
States when their independence was ar- 
ranged for was present in the first Mos- 
lems whom the Commission met in 
Syria, and the same note was sounded 
everywhere by some of the delegations. 

The groups which were inclined to sup- 
port this view in an extreme form were 
Bedouins, villagers of the south and east, 
and some of the younger Moslem men. 
The Syrian Union Party declared in this 


direction, and the few but prominen} 
and women related to the “Arab May 
—the men who were executed by 
Pasha for intrigues against the Tix 
government—were very emphatic aj 
any form of relationship to aneil 
tion; the Syrian Union Party as}| 
the League of Nations guarantee ¢| 
dependence and the Constitution of » 
The declaration was made that | 
Syrians now abroad return, there yI 
a sufficiency of educated and traine) 
to govern the country well. 


| 
| 


On the other hand, a large prop 


of the learned men and of others 
the older and wiser among the Mo) 
recognized fully that some form of} 
datory control is necessary, sinc 
Syrians have long been in subji| 
few of them are educated, and the } 
try is poor and backward in its de/ 
ment. 
non-Moslem groups, are unanimous | 
belief that a strong mandate is | 


The ‘Christians, and most | 


sary for a considerable time, b 
they do not feel confidence in a 
government, which in a country 
fifths Moslem might be too favori| 
the majority. 
The nations in forming the ]; 
have pronounced in the Covenar 
Syria should be under mandatory ¢| 
The Commission did not find reaj 
recommend modification of this di 
but abundant cause for holding i\¢ 
just. The failure of the Young 7) 
attempt to conduct a self-governin| 
in which Moslems and Christians 
be equal makes it especially di‘ 
that the new Syrian state should: 
first years be watched closely, :; 
has the additional difficulty to bi) 
come of emergence from subjectio| 
The 4th Article of the “Damasci| 
gram” provides for the possibilit) 
mandate, defining it “as equivalen': 
rendering of economical and techn 
sistance that does not prejudice ot| 
plete independence.” Here also | 
striction may be too great. The } 
tory power should have a real } 
over the administration, so as tt? 
nate as far as possible corruption \ 
inertia, serious errors of judgmen : 
In spite of all that was said i! 
of complete independence, it is alt) 
probable that either America or | 
would be allowed without resist 
much control as the Council 
League of Nations judges to be u: 
fact, assurance was given on Ye! 
authority that the demand for ¢/ 
independence is to an extent a! 
being in part motivated by the fi 
French mandate, and in part by! 
hension of the conversion of mi! 
control into permanent possess} 
adequate assurances be had agai 
these possibilities, the objectors t¢| 
date, limited so as to secure its | 
in the interests of Syria, will be | 
to a small and impotent group. | 
when all things are ready, at 
lasting “complete independence” : 
awarded by the League of Natic’. 


7. Syrian Nationalism, Pan-/} 
and Pan-Islamism | 


The programs presented to #l 
mission by all the Moslems at) 
two-thirds of the Christians « 
were nationalistic; that is to §) 
called for a United Syria under | 
cratic constitution, making no } 
tions on the basis of religion. | 
sponse to repeated questions 
places, it was steadily affirmec? 
Moslems that they had no desi 
ever for Moslem privilege in the} 
ment, nor for political union | 
Arabs of the Hejaz, whom they | 
in another state of civilizatior 
asked regularly for the indepet! 
Mesopotamia, and a few of the 
for some form of political union | 
area. A few asked for the inde} 
of all Arab countries. | 

The Commissioners often 2) 
question of Moslems, whether * 
sidered the Caliphate to be at # 
or at Mecca. With very few ¢! 
they replied that it belongs now 
Hussein in Mecca. One or 
that it belongs still to the Tur} 
tan, and cannot be changed exc! 


(Continued on page XXI) 
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FICTION 
HER UNWELCOME HUSBAND 


By W. L. George 

“Perhaps the best characterization of the modern woman, who subordi- 
nates emotion to intelligence, whose watchword is courage.” The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, * * * “A fascinating tale, sardonic in humor, in- 
tensely human.” Philadelphia Record. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 

The most thrilling detective stories since Sherlock Holmes and Craig 
Kennedy—a criminal hunter in high circles who always got his quarry 
but never brought them to justice ‘because “he knew too much.” 2.00 


SOME DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


By Harvey O'Higgins ; 
“This venture into the subconscious is a welcome departure from fiction 
dealing only with conscious, obvious motives; in the hands of sincere, 
capable men like Mr. O’Higgins, it results in illuminating portraits of 
human character.” New York Post. 00 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By Margaret Deland 

The most discussed novel of the year. * * * “These people live. The 
springs that animate them are not explained psychologically, but revealed 
emotionally. We feel them.” St. Paul Daily News. 2.0) 


NON-FICTION 
THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 

H. G. Wells said that after reading this book he had “the sense of 
laving crossed a ridge and come into a new land of understanding. This 
is a cardinal book.” It is on all lists of best sellers. The Mind in the 
Making offers you a chance to control yeur reasoning faculties with the 
force of understanding. $2.50 


THE KAISER’S MEMOIRS 


“Will be read with absorbed interest all over the world, even to its re- 
notest corners, commented upon lavishly, used as fuel for hot controversy 
asting far into the years that follow.” T. R. Ybarra, translator of the 
Kaiser's Memoirs. $3.50 


FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 


By Edward Simmons 

These intimate and anecdotal reminiscences of a great American 
yainter run the gamut of experience and acquaintance at home and abroad 
irom the literary circle of ‘Cousin Waldo” Emerson to buying beers for 
Verlaine, $4.00 


NIGHTS AND DAYS ON THE 
GYPSY TRAIL 


By Irving Brown 

“As a picture of the Gypsy dancers, singers and bull-fighters of Spain, 
ind as a portrayal of Gypsy character, it will find a place among the few 
‘eally good books depicting Gypsy life”’ T. W. Thompson, Hon. Sec. 
The Gypsy Lore Society, England. $3.00 


NAPOLEON: From the Tuileries 
to St. Helena 


By Louis Etienne St. Denis, Known as Ali 

_the closest personal attendant of Napoleon was Ali, who gives an 
utherto unpublished intimate and picturesque account of the Emperor 
vith side lights on the Imperial regime. $3.00 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE 


By John P. Gavit 

The eighth volume in the Carnegie Corporation Americanization 
studies. “‘A fresh and wholly original contribution to an understanding 
f the factors in the making of Americans.” Editorial in New York 
Vimes. $2.50 


HISTORY OF ART 
3 Elie Faure 

In four volumes, profusely illustrated, the complete history of art from 
€ earliest times to the present day. Thomas Jewell Craven in the 
Jial calls it: “The most interesting and seductive history of the subject 
hat has yet appeared. * * * He converts archaeology into impassioned 
magery, and his narrative gifts are remarkable.” Volwme I, “Ancient 
Art” $6.00; Volume II, “Mediaeval Art,” $7.50. In preparation Volume 
IT, “Renaissance Art,” and Volume IV, “Modern Art.” 
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agreement of all the Moslems in the 
world, All affirmed that King Hussein is 
in no sense their political head, but only 
their religious head. Prayers are said in 
his name, and certain seals for public 
documents bear his name. 

Certain Christians, on the other hand, 
affirmed that the sentiment of Syrian Na- 
tionalism is new and feeble, and that the 
expressions of it made before the Com- 
mission gave a false impression. They 
claimed that the Christians who adhere to 
this view do so as making a desperate 
effort to live on good terms with the 
Moslem majority, and that the Moslems 
much prefer a pan-Arabic or Pan- 
Islamic scheme, and would quickly aban- 
don Syrian nationalism if they saw a 
chance for the success of either of these 
ideas. It would seem safe to assume that 
those who speak for themselves strike 
nearer the truth than others who assume 
to speak for them. Nevertheless, it is 
worth while to give consideration to the 
criticism. 

Pan-Arabism* in a narrower sense 
would unite under one independent gov- 
ernment the Arab-speaking portions of 
the former Turkish Empire. This would 
not necessarily be a theoretic Moslem 
state, though the large majority would 
belong to the different Moslem sects. It 
is hard to see how such a federated 
state, with its territory largely desert 
and lacking a center and speedy com- 
munications, could be more of a danger 


* This is the portentous programme set forth 
in the Turkish Nationalist Pact. It would ap 
parently eliminate both France and Great Britain 
from the confines of the former Ottoman 
Empire. 
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TURKEY IN TRANSITION 
eee Full extend of Turkish territory, Oct. 1922, 
Territory lost by Turkey after the Balkan 
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Mesopotamia, new King- 
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territory) claimed by Tur- 


Russia-Kemual agreement, Mar. ® Palestine, British Mandate. 


Editor 


to the world than the Turkey of which it 
formed a part. 

In a larger sense Pan-Arabism would 
wish to add also the Arab-speaking belt 
across North Africa. Since this is held 
by three great powers, each of whom has 
a larger population and infinitely greater 
resources than the Pan-Arab area con- 
tains, its accomplishment against their 
will is a mere dream. 

Pan-Islamism in a narrow sense would 
re-establish one government in the former 
Turkish Empire by agreement of the 
two Moslem groups of north and south, 
the Turks and the Arabs. The Commis- 
sion found no sign of a desire for the 
re-establishment of the rule of Turkey 
over the Arabs. One former deputy in 
the Turkish Parliament did indeed sug- 
gest that an Ottoman prince might be 
chosen as king of Syria, but this was an 
individual opinion. On the other hand, 
there were many expressions of joy and 
thankfulness because of the end of Turk- 
ish rule. If there is any thought of a 
federation of Arabs with Turks, or of a 
political union of any sort, the CCommis- 
sion saw no trace of it. Still less was 
there any sign of movement toward 
the realization of a larger Pan-Islamic 
idea. The Turks had some thought of 
this early in the war, but it disappeared 
in favor of a Pan-Turanian idea on a 
racial or linguistic rather than a religious 
basis, from the time when Jemal Pasha 
hanged the leaders of the Syrian Arabs. 

One may conjure up the picture of an 
attempt at restoring the Saracen Em- 
pire, by the stages of Syrian, Arabian 
and Mesopotamian independence, follow- 
ed by federal union in a strong conquer- 
ing state, which would then become im- 
perialistic in the directions of Persia, Ar- 
menia, Turkey and North Africa; but the 
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Commission discerned no trace of such a 
notion, nor is it practically conceivable 
under present world conditions. 

If the European civilization has suf- 
ficient wisdom to avoid further extensive 
self-destruction, it can with the greatest 
ease control the Moslem world; it is not 
necessary for those who labor to estab- 
lish the League of Nations to contemplate 
the opposite possibility. 

The fundamental question in this con- 
nection, and, indeed, inseveral other great 
immediate problems, is the basal attitude 
of the Christians toward the Moslem 
world: Shall this be friendly or hostile? 
In the war now ending, Christian govern- 
ments gave their Moslem allies promises 
of fair treatment and full rights. Now 
the Moslems of Syria offer their hands 
to their non-Moslem fellow-citizens with 
the promise of putting religious separa- 
tion out of sight. Shall they be taken 
at their word? Or shall they be told: 
We do not believe what you say; we do 
not trust you; we think it best to break 
our word with you, so that you may not 
have the opportunity to break your word 
with us? 

The western world is already commit- 
ted to the attempt to live in peace and 
friendship with the Moslem peoples, and 
to manage governments in such a way as 
to separate politics from religion. Syria 
offers an excellent opportunity to estab- 
lish a state where members of the three 
great monotheistic religions can live to- 
gether in harmony; because it is a coun- 
try of one language which has long had 
freedom of movement and of business re- 
lations through being unified under the 
Turkish rule. Since now the majority 
declare for nationalism, independent of 
religion, it is necessary only to hold them 
to this view through mandatory control 


DISPUTED LANDS OF NEAR EAST THAT HOLD WORLD ATTENTION TODAY 


until they shall have established 
method and practice of it. Dangers 
readily arise from unwise and unfaj 
dealings with this people, but the 
great hope of peace and progress if 
be handled frankly and loyally. 
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THE WORLD NEWS SERVICE 


ls Serving Some of the Leading Newspapers of 
America with a Foreign News Report Which 
Does Two Things: | 


FIRST: It Gives All the World News of 
Importance While It Is News 


SECOND: It Tells This News Understand- 
ingly, Simplifying World Political and 
Economic Problems to the Point Where Any 
Newspaper Reader Can Understand Them 


The Correspondents who make the World F oreign News Ser- 
vice supreme include: 


eM eTaok Arno Dosch-Fleurot 
: ered LONDON Axel Faber BERLIN 
eto William J. Margreve 
PrjaKelly, DUBLIN Samuel Spewack, MOSCOW 
Ferdinand Tuohy ) Beatrice Baskerville, ROME 
ie see pw PARIS Glare Sheridan NEAR 
M. W. Biggs Col. Charles Sweeney EAST 


For particulars, write or wire 


ye Bee na ep 
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Service 
to Merchants 


Every dealer knows that it is the advertised Eoods that move 
most quickly from his shelves: that minimize sales efforts, speed up 
turnovers and increase profits. 


Every Chicago dealer knows that The Chicago Dail News 
‘s the most effective medium for accomplishing these results. With 
its yearly daily-average circulation of 401,698 copies—about 1,200,- 
000 daily readers—The Daily News is the outstanding “Buyers 
Directory” of practically all the financially competent households 
of Chicago. It is carefully scanned in every household it enters, 
not only for its news and editorial features, but for its valuable and 
reliable advertising information. This reader interest and confi- 
dence is the fruit of more than forty-six years’ efficient service to 
both reader and advertiser. 


The Daily News enjoys, and appreciates, the confidence of 
‘ts readers and of the dealers to whose advertising appeal its read- 
ers so confidently respond. In excluding from its columns all ad- 
vertising of questionable character, it serves dealers and readers 
alike—and advertisers who tie up with The Daily News’ advertis- 
ing campaigns know they are assured generous and profitable 
business returns. | 


THE DAILY NEWS 
First in Chicago 
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By Mail in Advance 


Your Prospects are Limited by the Number You Ignore 


SELL It to Sweeney! 


VOTE : — 


he Sweeney Series 
ave been copyrighted, 
nd must not be used 
ithout permission of 
ne publisher. The ad- 


ertisements are being 


eproduced in individ- 
al folders. A request 
ill put you on our mail- 
ag list for this series. 


| pe dis, Selling 
4 ZW Rickenbackers 
On Bleecker Street 


RNEST works in our mailing 
room. He is short, rather dark, 
foreign born; his family lives on 
Bleecker Street, and the family name 
is not Sweeney. Ernest is quiet, efli- 
cient, unprepossessing. He gets a 
good salary, but his job and his social 
status do not require him to dress well. 
A few weeks ago, word passed around 
our plant that Ernest had bought a 
Rickenbacker sedan. We asked the 
Circulation Manager how he did it. 
“Well, in addition to his job here, 
Ernest has a newsstand that brings in 
about three hundred a week. ‘Then he 
has a contract as a sub-distributor of 
papers uptown—for about two hun- 
dred a week. Ernest can afford a car.” 
“Five hundred bucks a week! Why, 
the darn pike-! Why didn’t he get 
a Rolls-Royce?” 
“Give him time,” 
“he probably will 
about ’em.” 
. Ask your agency. space buyer to try 
this on his dope sheets. Selling Rick- 
enbackers on Bleecker Street! Excep- 
tion, you say? Benhaps; oe ina pops 


said the C. M., 


when he learns 


New Yorks Richie Newspaper 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


25 Park Place, New York 


lation of six million people, exceptions 


repeat themselves into rules. 
* * * *% 


OU never think of folks like Ernest 

as prospects for class advertising, 
do your But they are. Year after 
year, advertisers crowd the beaten 
paths, all angling for the type of peo- 
ple who ought to buy their products 
in the media that such people ought 
to read—and neglecting the general 
mass market that wants everything and 
buys everything. 

What is the answer? Tell it and 
sell it to Sweeney—the average man, 
the average woman, the average family. 
If you sell anything that almost every- 
body in New York can use—whether 
it is wheat flour, cough drops, railroad 
transportation, or investment advice, 
tell your story to as many people as 
possible at one time in The News. 


wh KK hk *% 
* *K = ie 


EACH every third buyer of morn- 

ing newspapers in New York City 
through New York’s Picture News- 
paper. ‘The paper has appeal—or it 
could not have more than a half million buyers 
each week day morning in the fourth year of 
its life. It costs less on a line per thousand 
basis. The small size of the tabloid page and 
the limited amount of advertising that this 
tabloid paper can carry, gives News advertising 
higher attention value to the larg- 
est morning circulation in New 
York. And the concentrated 
circulation—92% in New York 
City and suburbs—insures your 
message going where you want 
it. Start to sell it to Sweeney, 
now, in The News. For more 


information, inquire of us or of 
your advertising agent. 


10c Per Copy 


ii Ss DAILY NEWS FM x | 


| TURK Ee 


bo 
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Cincinnati Enquirer 


Orders 11 More 
Intertypes 


Part of the Cincinnati Enquirer’s Battery of 37 Intertypes 


The inquirer purchased one of the first In- 
tertypes built—nine years ago. 


To-day they have 37 machines purchased 


from the Intertype Corporation. 


) 
Mm 


General Offices, 805 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


548 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 560-A Howard Street, San Francisco 
301 Glaslyn Building, Memphis Canadian ‘Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, London, W. C. I. 
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[he Press Carries More 
Advertising than any Other 
Cleveland Daily Newspaper 


Year after year The Press continues to 
carry more total advertising, every week 
day, including all classifications, than 
either of its contemporaries. 


Here then is conclusive and substantiative 
proof of The Press as the leading adver- 
tising medium of Cleveland. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Incorporated 


PUBLISHERS DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


Cincinnati St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 


Mereveber Ra O Fea) D lo Ta) B UPR BrA Us 40: F Col RC U2 E ATI O N 


WF eMember of Scripps M°eRae League of Newspapers 


CLEVELAND PI LESS 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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Philadelphia 


is a big market 


Count on it in making up 


your 1923 schedule 


Philadelphia’s 800,000 male and female workers are busy 
—earning good salaries and wages. 

They buy the things they need and want—foodstutts, 
clothing, shoes, furniture, carpets, musical instruments, toilet 
articles, and other things. 

Philadelphians will buy your products next year, if you 
teach them to ask for your goods by name or trademark. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin will carry your advertising 
message into almost every home in and around Philadelphia 
and Camden—the third largest market in the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


“ ~ Lhe bulletin 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
nearly everybody reads larger than that of any other daily or Sunday news- 


The Bulleti n . paper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the 


largest in America. 


U.S. Post Office and A. B. C. reports of net paid 
daily average circulation for six months ending September 30, 1922—485,145 
copies a day. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street. 
LONDON PARIS 
Ray A. Washburn 


M. Bryans, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 6,400 
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RESS IS SERVING NATION WITH A POISONED CUP 


jitorial Opinion on Fundamental Topics Is Based Not on Independent Impartial Investigation by 
Newspapers’ Own Staff but on Propaganda Supplied by Interested Factions, It Is Charged 


OY,” calls the editor of the 

Times-News, “go into the morgue 
{ get me the clips on the shopmen’s 
ike.” 
{s the Times-News is a conservative 
yspaper, the editor soon finds himself 
ing all of his “facts” and most of his 
suments from the copious propaganda 
mnished him by W. W. Atterbury, of 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 
While this is going on, his more liberal 
al, the editor of the New Times, is 
sorbing “facts” and arguments fur- 
hed with equal copiousness from the 
inial laboratory of W, Jett Lauck, sta- 
lician for the railroad brotherhoods. 
‘Boy,” calls the editor of the Podunk 
‘ernational Review, “go into the library 
d bring me everything on the recogni- 
n of Mexico.” 
Ina few minutes, the editor has at 
; elbow a thick volume entitled “The 
uth About Mexico,” a thicker volume 
lled ‘The Real Truth About Mexico,” 
da thickest volume called “The Truth- 
| Reality About Mexico,” all of them 
‘itten for and published at the expense 


the “Oil-American Association for 
servation from Mexican  Inde- 
ndence.” The editor also has for 


idance a voluminous report on the 
cessity for American intervention in 
exico, written by a senator who “owns” 
ndry thousands of acres of Mexican 
id recently expropriated by the revo- 
tion and given to the peons. He also 
§ a confidential letter of mimeographed 
vice from the American owner of a 
exican silver mine. To balance all 
ese, he has a series of beautiful tributes 
the character, patriotism and ability 
whatever Mexican happened to be 
esident, written by whatever American 
€ss agents happened to be in Mexico 
ity when the various presidents marched 


“Boy,” says the editor of the Hambone 
juare Dealer, “bring me the clips on 
eneral Crowder in Cuba.” 
The editor is given a clipping, datelined 
avana—one which his newspaper had 
might for $1 and forgotten to pay for 
in which the most cogent reasons were 
ivanced why Gen. Crowder should 
end the rest of his life in Cuba, and 
which it was pointed out that his 
esence there meant a wonderful future 
i the altruistic American business men 
O were turning Cuba into a sugary 
iradise. Practically the only informa- 
om lacking is the identity of the Cuban- 
Mmerican business interests who paid the 
titer of the article whatever he received 
excess of the $1 that might or might 
at be sent by the newspapers using it. 
fith this authoritative news source at his 
sposal, the editor of the Hambone 
quare Dealer thrills his subscribers with 
iS intimate knowledge of American 
eemosynary work in the West Indies. 
Boy,” calls the editor of the Sym- 
athetic Review and Overseas Tear- 
ropper, “go to the morgue and get the 
ips on the national aspirations: of the 
icial minorities in Europe and Asia 
linor.” 
But the boy returns empty-handed. 
hat material, he tells the editor, has 
fen stored in a ten-story warehouse and 
annot be obtained ‘until the strike of 
uck drivers is settled. 


By IRVING BRANT 


Editorial Note—Mr,. Brant is editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis Star, and has 
contributed a number of important articles on the subject of propaganda to these columns. 


“Increasing pressure,” the editor of the 
Statesman-Independent reads in his morn- 
ing paper, “is being brought upon Gen. 
Alonzo Squash to yield to the demand 
that he enter the race for either the Re- 
publican or Democratic presidential nomi- 
nations, but it remains doubtful as to 
whether he will enter the realm of 
politics.” (Sic.) 

“Ah,” says the editor of the States- 
man-Independent, “I must get posted on 
the qualifications of Gen. Alonzo Squash.” 
At this moment a copy boy dumps a 
batch of mail on the editor’s desk. One 
of the items proves to be a book, just 
off the presses, “The Public Career of 
Gen. Alonzo Squash.” Sub-title, ‘Up 
from the Farm.” It bears the imprint 
of a well-known publishing house. Its 
author is J. Lackwitz Turnemout, “who 
through long association with Gen. 
Squash is peculiarly fitted to introduce 
the American public to the inner char- 
acter of a man destined to be increas- 
ingly in the public eye, and now conspicu- 
ously discussed for president of these 
United States.” 


OUR TURKE 


As the editor takes the copy of his 
brilliantly written editorial on the presi- 
dential prospects of Gen. Alonzo Squash 
to the composing room, he notices that 
a copy of Mr. Turnemout’s timely book 
lies also on the managing editor’s desk, 
and beside it is an identical book package 
addressed to the literary editor. 

Now let us pass a typical five minutes 
in the busy private office of the great 
financial authority, self-made literary 
avocationist, and  fising statesman, 
Senator-Elect Dubius Skeems. Senator 
Skeems is looking over his mail. 

“Charley,” he says to his secretary, 
“telephone to Wm, A. Jones, in the of- 
fice of the Agricultural Ruralist, and ask 
him to write me a 3,000 word article on 
‘Why the Farmer Needs a Six Months’ 
Loan. Pay him $75 for it—damned 
robber. When he brings it in, send it 
to the Cornbelt Financial Review, and 


order copies delivered to all of the 
dailies in the state.” 
“Ves, sir,” replies Charley. . “That 


chap from Chicago, the one who is writ- 
ing your autobiography, will be here this 


SUPPLEMENT 


Poe me to congratulate you on obtaining the historical King-Crane 


document, which is an 


situation. 


excellent 


contribution on this Near East 


JACKSON 5S. ELLIOTT, 


Assistant General Manager, Associated’ Press. 


We are indebted to you for your kindness in giving us the proofs 


of the King-Crane report which is an impressive contribution to the lit- 


erature of the Near Eastern question. 


LOUIS WILEY, 


Business Manager, New York Times. 


Your publication of the King-Crane report on the Near East for the 


use of newspaper editors generally, involving the printing of a 28-page 


section, was a stunt unequalled as far as I know in trade journalism. 


It was a big, unselfish thing for you to do and should be appreciated 


more generally than it will be. 


The fact that the New York Times picked up the full story with credit 


to the Editor & Publisher is a big feather in your cap. 


The episode once again proves the accuracy of my statement that the 


Times is the greatest newspaper that has ever been built up. 


There are those who will attempt to prove an alibi by saying there 


is nothing new in it, but you clearly indicated your purpose and the re- 


publication of the report in The Times may be instrumental in world- 


wide results. 


Accept my heartiest congratulations. 


JASON ROGERS, 


Publisher, New York Globe. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


” 


morning—— 

“Ask him to write his questions out. 
You answer what you can and refer the 
rest to me.” 

Senator Skeems is called into a con- 
ference at the golf club just as a re- 
porter for the Daily Herald enters the 
office, and he really can’t change his 
plans, but if the reporter will indicate 
what subject he wants covered, the 
senator-elect will be pleased to dictate 
his views and send them over to the 
Herald office at his earliest convenience 
—$25 more for Wm. A. Jones. 

Do the newspapers of the United States 
really resent the propaganda with which 
they are insidiously or openly deluged? 
Frankly, have they not come to rely on 
the inspiration of the publicity agent, 
whether he be the hired hack of some 
thick-skulled politician or the elaborately 
supported representative of a national 
government? 

Is it not a fact that the newspapers of 
the United States have to a great extent 
surrendered their initiative and become 
leaners on the propaganda staffs of great 
organizations? Would they not feel lost 
and injured if the propaganda they look 
to should be suddenly withdrawn? 

The easy-going, dependent attitude of 
newspapers is illustrated by a thought- 
less statement contained in a Labor Day 
editorial by one of the great newspapers 
of America, a newspaper which bears at 
its masthead the adjuration of its owner 
and builder, upon his retirement, that it 
should “always remain devoted to the 
public welfare, never be satisfied with 
merely printing news, always be dras- 
tically independent.” That editorial 
statement follows: 

“Recent events have emphasized the re- 
lation between organized labor and the 
publics .- 432 A campaign of publicity 
prior to the shopmen’s strike to show 
wherein the railroads had defied the Rail- 
road Labor Board and violated its orders 
would have enlisted public sympathy 
where threats of a general strike merely 
stiffen resistance.” 

Perhaps no better answer can be made 
to this than was contained in a replying 
letter written by one of the paper’s sub- 
scribers, who said: 

“Do you admit that you never heard 
of the 100 violations of the law by the 
railroads before the strike? How much 
did you tell the public about them and 
where are your editorials on the same?” 

The merits and demerits of the shop- 
men’s strike have no place in this dis- 
cussion, I] am calling attention only to 
the theory that the refusal of railroads 
to obey the orders of the Railroad Labor 
Board should be placed before the public 
through a “campaign of publicity” by the 
rail unions, instead of being brought out 
by the newspapers as a part of their 
service’ to the public. 

Undoubtedly, the staternent quoted 
above was a “slip.” No newspaper 
would deliberately set forth such a guid- 
ing policy, and the particular newspaper 
from which the quotation is made ranks 
far higher than the average in news zeal 
and independence. But the fact that such 
a slip:can be made at all discloses the 
paralyzing effect of propaganda. There 
is no longer an instinctive’ reaction 


(Continued on page 26) 


DEEP INTEREST BUT LITTLE COMMENT 
AT CAPITAL ON KING-CRANE REPORT 


White House Glad U. S. Is Not Involved in the Near East—State 
Department Reiterates Policies Given in Oct. 31 Aide- 
Memoire—Press Corps Found It Helpful 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 7. — The 
King-Crane report on the Near 
East, which had remained a secret gov- 
ernment from the days of the Paris 
Peace Conference until last. week when 
it was given publication by Eprror & 
PupiisHErR, attracted no little attention 
in Washington, but was productive of 
little open comment. : 

Actuated apparently by the delicacy of 
the present situation in the Near East 
and mindful of the rather uncertain role 
of the “United States at Lausanne, State 
Department officials and Congressmen 
alike preferred not to discuss the report, 
at least until they had time to digest its 
voluminous details. They gave the im- 
pression that they realized the situation 
in Turkey remained unchanged since the 
days when Charles R. Crané and Dr. 
Henry C. King, inveighed against ex- 
ploitation of the Turkish Empire by the 
allied powers and suggested an American 
mandate for Asia Minor as the real 
solution. For that reason alone, if not 
for lack of full knowledge of the situa- 
tion, they showed a disinclination to talk. 

The frankest’ expression came from 
the White House. In response to a di- 
rect inquiry as to what was thought of 
the report, the White House authorized 
the statement the President believed there 
was general congratulation in this coun- 
try over the policy of the Republican 
party and the administration which has 
declined to permit the United States to 
be drawn into acceptance of a Turkish 
or any other Near Eastern mandate, 

It was officialy stated also that the 
country need not have apprehension that 
the United States will accept any foreign 
mandate during the life of the present 
administration, nor become involved in 
anv of the purely political settlements 
growing out of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence. President Harding is convinced 
everyone recognizes that it is not the role 
of the United States to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of running the affairs of Eu- 
rope or Asia. The President let it be 
known that America’s interest in the 
situation is being fully exercised at 
Lausanne, and while the part the United 
States is playing will not be made the 
subject of a White House announcement 
at this time, there is every indication he 
is satisfied with the measure of participa- 
tion this government has undertaken. 


Secretary Hughes would not comment. 


upon the report beyond intimating that 
he was familiar with its details. For 
America’s attitude on the Near East 
situation, Mr. Hughes invariably referred 
his questioners to the State Department’s 
Aide-Memoire of October 31, in which 
the interest of the United States is sum- 
marized as follows: 


First, The maintenance of capitula- 
tions which may be essential to the ap- 
priate safeguarding of non-Moslem 
interests. 


Second, The protection, under proper 
guarantees, of philanthropic, educational 
and religious institutions. 


Tuirp, Appropriate undertakings in 
regard to the freedom of opportunity, 
without discrimination or special privi- 
lege for commercial enterprises. 

FourtH, Indemnity for losses suffered 
by Americans in Turkey as the result of 
arbitrary and illegal act. 

FirtH, Suitable provisions for the pro- 
tection of minorities. 

Srtxtu, Assurances touching the free- 
dom of the Straits. 

SEVENTH, Reasonable opportunity for 
archeological research and study. 

M. Georges Clemenceau, former pre- 
mier of France, who spent the week in 
Washington, pleading for American ‘par- 


ticipation in European affairs, would not 
discuss the report, but gave the impres- 
sion that he would subscribe to most any 
kind of an arrangement if he could first 
obtain the pledge of the United States 
and Great Britain to come to the aid of 
France in the event of German agegres- 
sion, 

Newspapermen found the report a 
source of information on the Near East 
situation, and those of them who had 
been more or less familiar with the gen- 
eral phases of the recommendations were 
interested in the detailed account of the 
investigations which led Messrs. King 


and Crane to reach their conclusions. 


PRESS SERVES NATION WITH 
POISONED CUP 


(Continued frome page 5) 


against it. The newspapers are slipping 
into it, deeper and deeper. They take it 
as a matter of course, resisting or re- 
pudiating it only when the form is ob- 
noxious. 

All of this is apart from the fact that 
the “press agent” is in ill repute around 
a newspaper office. In its minor, un- 
important aspects, the publicity game is 
losing out. But when worked on a large 
scale it prospers. The bigger it is, the 
more it tends to usurp the whole field of 
news, and from that vantage point to 
dominate editorial policies and fashion 
public opinion. If the editorial writer 
sees nothing but propaganda dressed as 
the whole truth, how can he frame judg- 
ments independently? 

Dependence upon propaganda, by kill- 
ing newspaper initiative, causes news 
fields to lie fallow if they are not worked 
by interests with an ulterior motive. In 
too many cases, where there is no propa- 
ganda there is no news. To cite a few 
instances: 

What did the newspapers of America 
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do to ascertain the facts about the Amer- 
ican occupation of Haiti and San Do- 
mingo? 

What investigation did they make of 
the charges affecting Gov. Reily of Porto 
Rico ? 

How many of the conclusions of: the 
Interchurch World Movement on the 
causes of the steel strike were based on 
information that had at any time been 
secured by the newspapers? 

What information have the newspa- 
pers given the people about the revolu- 
tionary change in the English courts, to 
study which Chief Justice Taft went to 
England? (As an indication of what 
might be disclosed, consider the fact that 
there are only 29 judges in.all of Eng- 
land and Wales, while there are over 
3,000 in the United States.) 

The lack of initiative displayed by the 
newspapers of the United States may be 
either the cause or effect of propaganda. 
Probably it is a little of both. Cer- 
tainly the two work together and inter- 
act upon each other, with initiative con- 
stantly decreasing and propaganda grow- 


‘ing. 


If the tendency persists, what will we 
have? Discredited journalism, or a na- 
tional propagocracy ! 

Sometimes it seems as if the United 
States is today a propagocracy, but there 
is a healthy strain in the people which 
causes them to get “fed up” on propa- 
ganda and rebel against it. The news- 
papers, at bottom, are therefore discredit- 
ing themselves. 

It seems to me that there are two im- 
mediate causes of the lowering of news- 
paper standards before the onslaught of 
propaganda. 

One is the lack of devotion to the truth 
on the part of the newspapers themselves. 

The other is the rule of newspapers 
from the business office. 

It costs money to seek out’ facts. 
Propaganda having the semblance of 
facts comes right in at the door. Our 
newspapers are run more and more ac- 
cording to business office standards, and 
they favor the propagandist, not always 
out of sympathy for what he is offering, 
but because his product is free and in- 
vestigation is expensive. 

Suppose the newspapers of America 
should unite in creating a great fact-find- 
ing body, to conduct investigations which 
lie outside the scope of the press associa- 
tions. If it did its work thoroughly and 
impartially, would its findings be wel- 
comed? I doubt it. “The truth” varies 
according to one’s ideas of the truth. A 
centralized fact-finding body would speed- 


$50 FOR A CHRISTMAS STORY 


DITOR & 'PUBLISHER wants a Christmas feature story 


for its issue of December 23. 


meet the following conditions: 


The winning story must 


Must be told within 2,500 words. 


Must be of a human interest nature built around a Christmas 
event concerning a newspaper or advertising man or woman, 
a newspaper or advertising office, an act of Christmas spirit, 


or the like. 


It may be a story of fact or fiction. 


Manuscripts must be in hand by December 18. 


$50 will be paid the writer of the story that is published ; 
non-winning stories will be returned, provided postage is en- 


closed. 


Address at once: CuristMAs Story Epiror. 


EDITOR & 
1115 World Building 


PUBLISHER 
New York City 


ily find that newspapers were combing | 
reports, to pick out information whi) 
coincided with their ideas of what ¢ 
facts ought to be. Of course, barri)| 
a general “brain storm,” there would | 
enough different minds to use all of ¢ 
material, and thus get it before the pu 
lic. But is there any assurance th| 
genuine service by such a body wou! 
not result in its dissolution because | 
the hostility of newspapers whi) 
thought that too much of the truth w) 
of the wrong variety? | 

If we merely grant that all newsp| 
pers would not welcome all of the A 
partially stated facts, the basis is fy} 
nished for an explanation of propagand| 
It grows because the soil is congenial al 
it receives sxillful cultivation. 


| 
i 
f 


OUR TURKEY SUPPLEMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


Publishing the King-Crane report || 
Epitor & PUBLISHER was a significa’ 
piece of enterprise worthy of the pr 
gressive management of one of America 
most competent trade journals. Hyer 
body in the newspaper business enjo}| 
a beat, and Eprror & PUBLISHER is ej) 
titled to the credit of landing a good on} 

Anything that Epiror & Pusrisyy| 
will do to stir the dry bones of journa| 
ism and give us all zest for our i al 


_ bility to the reading public is good wor 


MARLEN E, PEW, | 


Editor and General Manager, lytsr- 
NATIONAL NEWS SERVICE. 


However many may write you, | 
want you to know that the newspapi 
press in general most heartily congrati’ 
lates you upon your signal achievemei| 
in obtaining and publishing the Cran) 
King report on the Near East. sual 

Last night I was up-state at the iny| 
tation of E. J. Ottaway, president of #1! 
Port Huron Times-Herald, and togeth 
we went over the supplement, which he 
just arrived. Later I was with thri 
other newspaper publishers who als| 
joined in praise of your enterprise. 

It is such splendid journalistic strok; 
as this which are making Eprror & Pui| 
LISHER an indispensable aid to forwar() 
looking newspaper folk. ‘ | 


LEE A. WHIGEes | 
Detrorr News. | 
Please accept our congratulatial | 
your enterprise in publishing | 
Crane report. This was a very real pul’ 
lic service, possibly outside the realm (| 
activities that you are accustomed to fo| 
low, but all the more to be appreciate | 
on account of that fact. I have bet) 
pleased to observe that several of tl) 
newspapers have published digests of tt 
report and given you credit. =| 


V. V. McNITT, 
President, McNaucut SynpicaTs, IN| 


This Ought to Kill Secret Diplomac; 
(Detroit News) 


The long-hidden Crane-King report on tl) 
Near East, now made public by EptTor | 
PUBLISHER, through the direct instrumentali 
of Woodrow Wilson, will give the final blov| 
if the public takes time to peruse it, to secr 
diplomacy. ; 

The report itself is a remarkable one; ft 
m4rkable for its thoroughness, by its 1 
sistent application to the many questions ‘) 
the near East of those principles now recognizt 
generally as American, which means principli) 
based in the best good of the peoples studie 
It serves, also, to throw up somewhat hid} 
ously the vast propaganda with which it hi 
been sought, and now is sought, to mo) 
American public opinion to action in favt 
of one or another interest. Pro-Turk, pr} 
Greek, pro-Armenian, pro-Syrian, pro- 
pro-Bulgarian, pro-Egyptian and not lea, 
among them, pro-British, pro-French and pri) 
Italian; these are chief among the prop) 
ganda agencies desiring passionately to Co 
jure American participation in their especia) 
and not always unselfish, purposes. _ 

The report covers too many importat) 
things to be discussed at any one time; 1G 
does it follow that all the commission’s cor) 
clusions and recommendations are acceptab) 
without debate. What is clear, however, | 
that the report stood absolutely no chan¢ 
whatsoever of any fate except obscurity | 
\ 


the presence of the multitude of secret treati¢ 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ART YOUR XMAS ADVERTISING EARLY 
IN THE LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


onal Advertisers Have Campaigns Under Way in Novem- 
ber, Some of Them Striking, Too, but Little 
Local Copy Appears Before Dec. 1 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


TH Christmas just around the 
sormer, Newspaper advertising copy 
king to make the most of 
wr oimterest in gift-giving. Con- 
tion of how advertisers in various 
of the country are injecting a 
naking Yule-tide angle into their 
jgns at this season contains a 
1 of suggestions for the copy man 


GRIC 


RIZES 


‘The next group of faces wil 
be published in this paper oa, 
December 4ch. 


‘Ask your Gilletto Dealer for 
Gillette Prize Book 
wich 
Conditions of Contest 


ringing a smile on Christmas morning . 
that will be reflected every morning for many a year— 
The New Improved Gillette—for every lucky fellow on 
your Christmas list. 

A lifetime of service—nd every day a grateful remem- 
brance of you! 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO.,. Boston U.S. A. 


Gillette Company always has a habit 
ing to bat with something new, daringly 
d, in advertising concentrated almost 
y in newspapers covering the country 
vely. 
is interested in making ‘winged 
” bring action. 
ong the seasonal copy foremost in 
st stands that of the United States 
ing Board, Washington, which 
a United States government travel 
cate in space five columns wide un- 
he heading, “The gift of. gifts,” 
a reproduction of a travel certifi- 
and a line drawing of a vessel 
Prater. 
s out-of-the-ordinary kind of a 
; pictured as follows: 

you have planned to give some 
one a trip abroad, let it be known 
Iristmas Day. Give the happiness 
Hcipation in the shape of a United 
; Government Travel Certificate. 
in the information blank today— 
and learn about this greatest of all 
‘mas gifts. 
i@ United States Government 
1 Certificate is the Gift Supreme, 
se it combines the happiness of an- 
jon, the happiness of realization, 
le happiness of glowing memories. 
delights of an ocean voyage, the 
af travel—crowded days of seeing, 
ig, living, whether amid the fan- 
splendor of the Orient, the 
srs of South America, the glories 
Tope, the trapic beauties of Hawaii 
these are bound up with this unique 
‘onderful gift.” 
! copy gives the names of the lines 
Operate the ships owned by the 
. The gift certificate is described 
ail. The facts that the trip may be 
any time within two years and that 
esentation does not necessarily in- 
any present expense are brought 
The advertising is huge and 
ating. 
nm though it should not sell large 
ts of gift certificates, as it prob- 
will, this style of advertising 
its the idea of travel from a fresh 
Which is certain to make *impres- 
on large numbers of people. 

some reason, despite the fact that 
facturers and retailers alike are 
in calling for early Christmas 
Ing, few campaigns of a Christmas 
were started in the newspapers in 


At that time, however, the 
magazines, weeks ahead of the news- 
papers, were filled with fascinating 
specimens of holiday appeals to the 
purse. 

Must newspaper advertisers necessari- 
ly put off their Christmas copy until 
after Thanksgiving? Isn’t the Christmas 
“rush” due in part to their own failure 
to rouse*the public in a big way earlier? 
Epitor & PUBLISHER believes that next 
year newspapers and agencies should 
make a concerted effort to get Christmas 
advertising going by the middle of 
November at the latest. This should 
mean more advertising and more busi- 
ness for advertisers. 

The “Find the Christmas face” con- 
test being conducted by the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, one of the com- 
paratively few ‘Christmas appeal cam- 
paigns which went under way early, has 
several features of particular interest to 
all advertising men. E. D. Copeland, 
advertising manager of the company, for 
many months has had under considera- 
tion some form of contest. His plans in 
this direction were outlined, in confi- 
dence, to Epiror & PusBLisHER last 
Spring, but at that time had not been 
perfected. 

The contest idea 


November. 


is one which has to 
be “handled with gloves.” A contest, 
wrongly handled, can have numerous 
kick-backs, which offset its benefits (as 
numerous advertising men and news- 
paper publishers can testify). A contest 


for December 9, 1922 


also is apt to take attention away from 
the merchandise to center it on the 
competition. 

The emphasis in this Gillette contest 
is strongly on the product. Drawings of 
Christmas faces appear at frequent in- 


tervals in the company’s advertising. 
For actual photographs most closely 
resembling these Christmas faces, 156 


prizes are offered. The newspaper reader 
is urged to ask his dealer for a Gillette 
prize book with full particulars. Enough 
is told in the advertisements to stimulate 
the curiosity and get over the value of 
Gillette razors as gifts. 


After talking about its contest, the 
Gillette company in one advertisement 
says: 


“Bringing a smile on Christmas morn- 
ing that will be reflected every morning 
for many a year— 

“The New Improved Gillette—for 
every lucky fellow on your Christmas 
list. 

“A lifetime of service—and every day 
grateful remembrance of you.” 

The Gillette Company, about the time 
when it would be thought its market is 
reaching the mythical “saturation point” 
and that the company has used about 
every merchandising idea possible, has a 
habit of coming to bat with something 
new and daringly handled in advertising 
concentrated almost entirely in news- 
papers, covering the country intensively. 

The Hurley Machine Company, of 
Chicago, in a seven-column strong dis- 
play piece of copy queries, “Will she 
have this year’s present next year?” 

It then points out: 

“Of course you will get her something 
she will treasure for herself. But why 
not get her a Thor as well—a gift that 
will mean a lifetime of happiness—that 
will lighten her greatest household task 
and give her many more hours of free- 
dom through the years?” 

With this contact, the advertisement 
proceeds to outline the selling points of 
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TRAVEL 


The Gift 


U BIDIBIGNSIE 


TSAVEL 


HIGIBIG O18 


a Dee __ 2 
SHIPPING BOARD ¥ 


UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL CERTIFICATE 


TRAVEL TRA 


DIANA fe 


of Gifts 


Learn now about 
the U.S.Government 
Travel Certificate 


DIBIBIBIBIEIE 


F you have planned to give some loved one a trip 

abroad, Jet it be known on Christmas Day. Give the 

happiness of anticipation in the ae of a United 
States Government Travel Certificate. Send in the in- 
formation blank today—now, and learn about this greatest 
of all Christmas gifts. 

The United States Government Travel Certificate is 
the Gift Supreme, because it combines the happiness of 
anticipation, the happiness of realization, and the happi- 
ness of glowing memories. The delights of an ocean voy- 
age, the joys of travel—crowded days of secing, hearing, 
living, whether amid the fantastic splendor of The Orient, 
the wonders of South America, the glories of Europe, 
the tropic beauties of Hawaii—all these are bound up in 
this unique and gift. 


Tt has been micde to fit your needs in every way. 

Jt may be made out for a trip to any part of the world. 

The voyage will be msde on U.S. eroment shipe— 
snd there are none er, 

The trip may be mado et any time within the next two 
years. 

The certificct2 may be yours, if you wish it, without one 
eent of present <xpcnse. 


Write Today 


Send the information blank wow! Thousands are 
tevestigating this ucwest and greatest Christmas 
gt. You will receive without any obligation de- 
scription of the U. 8. Geverument Travel Certif- 
este, and a besatiful new booklet showing actual 
photographs. of the ships. Weite for it today! 
Christmas is not far away. 


The U. S: Government Travel Certificate 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


These ships are owned by the United States Govern 
ment. They are operated byt 

Tue Untrsp Sratss Linas from NewYork to Europe; 

Tax Apmrrat-Ortentat Line from Seattle to The 
Onent; 

Tux Pactro Man Stzamsnte Company from San 
Francisco to The Orient via Honolulu; 

Tus Monson Steamsuip Linss from New York to 
South America; 

Tz Los Anceres Stramsuip Company from Los 
Angeles to the Hawaiian Islands, 

All are experienced steamship operators and have made 
possible a service which is making the Amerian Mer 
chant Marine a tremendous succese. 


For your convenience the entire plan has been made 
extremely flexible, 

The certificate Is handsomely en, 
vellum, and will have the names of, 
recipient beautifully lettered in. 

The good faith and guaranty of the United States Gow 
eroment is behind this entire offer, 


on the finest 
donor and of the 


Flaws oxet witbes sttigntion the U. is 


(Corre Sermo 
Gerermnent Traci Cocihcate aad the che thet gv tO) Bamepn, C) beth Amenten, 
ect O toemninin, 
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wy Me 
Addres 


This style of copy presents the idea of travel from a fresh angle. The advertising 


is huge and dominating. 


(ive EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
this 


For sale everywhere at elec 
trical, hardware, sporting 
goods, drug, and auto acces- 
sory shops; garages; general 
stores, 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


The manufacturer of the Eveready Flash- 
light was one of the earliest in the field with 
well-planned copy. 


the Thor washing machine which, it 
says, is used in 750,000 homes, 

Under the Christmas mistletoe in a 
single column advertisement, Hubby is 
shown kissing Friend Wife, who has a 
Hoover Suction Sweeper. The copy 
suggests giving a check for $7.50 and the 
balance in a few monthly payments to 
make this domestic bliss scene possible. 

As would be expected, the co-opera- 
tive newspaper campaign on behalf of 
vacuum cleaners turns to the gift appeal 
as the most fitting for the holidays. A 
store window with an electric cleaner 
being operated by a woman is reproduced 
above the heading, “That’s what I’ll give 
her!” <A present-laden man is shown 
looking into the window. 

The copy suggests: 

; “What better gift could you give her than 
freedom from youth-destroying drudgery of 
house-cleaning—more hours for relaxation and 
play? What gift would better fit the present-day 
spirit of useful giving? 

“What would gladden her heart like an elec- 


tric vacuum cleaner, which will mean more 
time for pleasurable pursuits, the saving 
of prized household possessions from the 


ravages of dirt and dust, and greater health and 
happiness in her home? 

“Why not give her a useful, practical present 
this year—a tireless electrical servant that works 
at the cost of a few cents a week—and is al- 
ways ready! 

“Why not insure her a spick-span house with- 


out muss and fuss and back-breaking toil of 
eternally sweeping, beating and dusting? 
“You can do it with the electric vacuum 


cleaner. Any dealer or your lighting company 
will demonstrate this indispensable household 
labor-saver to you. Furthermore, if you tele- 
phone or call in person immediately, they’ll put 
your purchase aside for Christmas delivery, 

“Buy it now! Have it for her Christmas 
morning! 

“Tt is the gift of a lifetime—for a lifetime.’ 

The H. Mueller Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill., urges the presenta- 
tion of the Mueller Combination Sink 
Faucet, which delivers hot, warm or 
cold water from either nozzle or movable 
spray as.a gift to be bought from 
plumbers. 

The fountain pen firms are engaged in 
a battle royal for holiday trade. The 
Parker Duofold, which has done much 
to raise the average price the public is 
willing to pay for a pen, has been using 
space in strategic centers along with 
some magazine copy. The L. E. Water- 
man Company is featuring the phrase, 
“The daddy of them all,” in describing 
its numbers. The other pen and pencil 
manufacturers are actively in the race 
for business. 

“Start a stamp collection for your 
boy,” the Scott Stamp & Coin Company, 

(Continued on page 36) 


COFFEE AD CAMPAIGN 
WILL CONTINUE 


Brazil Government and Coffee Roasters’ 
Association Cooperat nz—$i,000,000 
Spent Since 1918—-$371,823.63 
with the Newspapers 


The national coffee advertising cam- 
paign, in which the Brazilian govern- 
ment is co-operating with the National 
Coffee Rosters’ Association, is to be con- 
tinued. 

The government of Brazil had already 
voted to continue its contribution, and 
the Coffee Roasters’ Association, at the 
convention just held in New Orleans, 
took similar action. 

This campaign has totalled $1,000,000 
since April, 1919. 

According to Ross W. Weir of New 
York, who presented the advertising re- 
port at the New Orleans convention, 
$704,098.31 has been spent as follows: 


Newspapers $371,832.63 

National Magazines 

Medical Papers 

Trade Papers 23,836.77 

“To give you some idea of what this 
advertising means, I asked our agents, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, to prepare a list of 
the total numbers of advertising inser- 
tions. They tell me that newspaper ad- 
vertisements have appeared 788,514,633 
times; in the magazines, 132,608,670 
times; in the medical papers, 3,601,060 
times, and trade papers, 3,406,626 times. 
A total of almost one billion individual 
advertisements.” 

The balance of this advertising fund 
which, according to Mr. Weir, has in- 
creased the consumption of coffee from 
20 to 30 per cent, has been spent for 
other advertising including $25,000 for a 
house organ, the Coffee Club, 


ROADS PLAN NATIONAL ADS 


To Quicken Country’s Interest in Pa- 
cific Northwest 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific railroad systems are planning an 
advertising campaign which will be 
national in its scope. It will commence 
next Spring and its object will be to 
quicken national interest in. the Pacific 
northwest,—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana. and’ Wyoming. :The story of 
the part of the country will be told to- 
gether with its history, its development, 
its economic position and its industrial 
and economic possibilities. 

The railroads have already sent out 
Carl McQuinn and Harlan Smith to 
gather material for this campaign. They 
are making a general study of the indus- 
trial and natural resources which will be 
supplemented by data already in the 
hands of the railroads and used as a 
basis for the campdign copy. 


Indiana A. M. Papers Organize 


Fr, Wayne, Ind. Dec. 6—Morning 
newspaper publishers of Indiana met in 
Indianapolis ‘Tuesday, at Claypool Hotel, 
with every morning paper of the state 
represented. A. Schaefer, chairman, 
president, E. J. Treaffinger, Richmond 
Item, was appointed president of the 
Indiana Morning Publishers’ Association, 
which was permanently organized. 


Appeal to Reason Ceases 


The Appeal to Reason, generally con- 
sidered the original of the modern rad- 
ical publications, has ceased and has been 
replaced by the Haldeman Julius Weekly. 


Observer Adds Sunday Edition 


The Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer 
has discontinued its Saturday night 
paper and added a Sunday edition. 


Cary with Pittston Gazette 


C. W. Cary has been appointed adver- 
tising service manager of the Pittston 
(Pa.) Gazette. ; G 
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NOVEMBER LINEAGE GAINED 4 PER CENT, PAGES 9 PER CENT IN N. Y, 


Advertising Volume. 
Lower 
Fluctuations. 


Calendar 


Years. 


ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


New York Newspapers Jan., 
1914, to Nov., 1922, Inc. 
Upper Black Line—Trend of 


Black Line—Monthly 


Diagonal Dotted Lines—Cumu- 
lative Monthly Totals for 


40 
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N\JOVEMBER set a new record for it- 

self in the lineage of Greater New 
York newspapers, the volume for the 
month in 1922 tbeing 14,738,884 lines 
against the previous record. of 14,588,298 
lines made in 1919. Last year’s lineage 
was 14,204,838 lines, 536,046 lines, or 
about 4 per cent below this year’s mark. 
Gains were made over last November by 
nine papers, eight showing losses. With 
a 4 per cent increase in lineage the num- 
ber of total pages was 14,224 against 
13,010 last year, an increase of 9.4 per 
cent, 

As shown in the chart above, the total 
advertising for the 11 months of 1922 is 
almost equal to the total business for the 
entire year of 1921 and is almost a mil- 
lion lines in excess of the total for the 
eleven months of 1920. The January 1- 
November 30 total for this year is 146,- 
157,662 lines. The total lineage for 1921 
was 151,204,173 lines and the total for 
eleven months in 1920 was 145,305,392 
lines. These are shown graphically by 
the dotted lines for each year in the above 


which this. year was the highest ever 
reached. With the exception of the mark 
of 16,104,500 lines that October recorded 
the lineage in November was the highest 
point reached since October, 1921, whose 
total was about 10,000 lines above that 
for last month. 

No signs of flattening are yet to be 
seen in the upper curve in the chart which 
depicts the trend of the business. No- 
vember’s lineage kept the course of the 
line upward, though not at the steep 
angle caused by the October record. 
This. curve has been climbing , gradually 
and will probably continue to do so for 
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several months before the normal reaction expected to end, seasonal slumps @ 
Tables showing the total lineage 

November, 1922 and 1921, and 

month from 1922 to 1916, as co 

the New York Evening Post 

Department follow: 


sets in. It is probable that the total 
lineage for 1922 will set a new mark of 
159,000,000 lines or slightly more. The 
chart gives no indication as yet as to 
when the present rise in lineage may be 


COMPARATIVE LINEAGE NOV. 1922-1921 


Percentage of 


total space 


American 

Brooklyn Eagle ... 
Brocklyn Times ... 
*Commercial 
*Evening Journal ... 
*Evening Mail 
*Evening Post 


*Evening World .... 
*Globe 


*No Sunday edition, 


COMPARATIVE LINEAGE, NOV. 


1919 
872,092 1,112,508 
1,072,922 
BO04:304 meses 
256,35 
879,560 
534,126 
390,580 
860,166 
801,444 
861,334 
802,636 
965,828 
692,100 
714,368 
2,053,252 
"891,484 
1,699,634 


14,588,298 


1922 


1,002,522 
1,321,854 
: 313,846 
Ei . 206,072 
Evening Journal . 1,186,856 
Evening Mail 585,270 
Evening Post .. 
Evening Sun 
Evening Telegram 
Evening World 
Globe 
Herald 
News (Tabloid) 
Standard Union 
Sun 
Times 
Tribune 
World 


1921 
968,394 

1,221,926 1, 
331,976 
232,162 


641,506 
418,804 
780,034 
612,856 
843,010 
727,674 


344,150 

4 717,056 048,596 
2,137,720 
862,068 
1,578,454 


885,408 


} Figures: not s‘ecorded.” 


1,121,864 . 1, 


1,088,108 1, 


2 RRR ed 
2,005,594 1, 
1,334/148 1, 


Ae Or DOR 14,738,884 14,204,838 13,896,130 


1922 
1,002,522 
1,321,854 

313,846 
206,072 
1,186,356 
585,270 
325,102 
958,828 
581,016 
817,812 
1,063,996 
732,286 
347,526 
717,656 
2,137,720 
362,068 
1,578,454 


1921 


968,394 
1,221,926 
331,976 
232,162 
1,121,864 
641,506 
418,804 
780,034 
612,856 
843,010 
1,088,108 
727,674 
344,150 
647,224 
2,005,594 
885,408 
1,334,148 


14,738,884 14,204,838 


1920 


068,584 


276,604 
024,194 
584,836 
584,592 
811,874 
532,542 
970,990 
694,150 
086,622 
192,280 
700,844 
953,910 
880,660 
356,962 


1922-1916 


1918 


702,237 
720,335 


oe . 


138,666 
728,270 
348,779 
316,087 
571,763 
659,622 
503,735 
551,056 
552,162 
504,039 
324,415 

1,232,240 
413,980 

1,266,658 


1,125,588 1 
i SS ee 
9,534,044 . 


} 


“¢ 


1917 


843,251 | 
708,056 9/1 


1,149,134, 
4081609 


mS 


+ Sun and Herald combined Into:Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald’O 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


Royalty of British journalism is back to its 
own. John Walter (right), new chairman of 
the London Times and again a controlling 
factor in that newspaper, is the great-great- 
great-grandson of John Walter who founded 
it in 1785. 


Look out Africa; we are going to get a new 
story about you. W. D. Boyce (below), 
Chicago publisher, sailed this week on the 
Aquitania. Africa is his destination and 
when he comes back he is going to write a 
book. The man at the right is D. G. Mellor, 
president of the Wells-Fargo Company. 


Keystone 


Probably debating what show they are going 
to take in. This is a street scene in Berlin 
(above) but not a common one. Left to 
right we have: Karl A. Bickel, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the United 
Press; Gus Oehm; Carl D. Groat, Berlin 
manager of the U. P., and Ferdinand John. 


Cesare—Oscar E. (left)—cartoonist, is back 
home after spending almost a year in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria 
and Russia. He sketched Lenin but not his 
physician, by Soviet Government orders. 


Associated Advertising Clubs of Texas re- 
cently held a convention in Houston. Louis 
E. Holland, president of the A. A. C. W., 
was one of the honored guests and judging 
from his smile (below), which seems to be 
the broadest, enjoyed it. 


e World 


ONE OF WASHINGTON’S INSTITUTIONS 
SUDDENLY LEAVES TOWN 


Louis Ludlow, “Best Known Newspaper Man” at National Capi- 
tal, Takes First Vacation in Twenty-one Years, 
Leaving Friends Aghast 


By CARL 


LL prophecies have failed and an 

incredible thing has come to pass— 
Louis Ludlow, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, 
has broken his 
non-stop record 
of 21 years at the 
national capital 
and gone on a va- 
cation. 

For the three 
hundred or more 
Washington 
newspaper men 
who know and es- 
teem Louis Lud- 
low, his departure 
for Connersville, 
Ind., is a momen- 
tous event. Month 
after month, year in and year out, they 
have seen him come and go about the 
Capitol, the White House and the treas- 
ury, until they came to associate the 
clock-like regularity of his movements 
with the uninterrupted performance of 
the government itself. 

Day and night, Sundays, week days 
and holidays for more than two decades, 
Louis Ludlow has made his rounds. 
Presidents have come and gone, but he 
has gone on with never a stop or a hitch, 
His tall, friendly figure—slightly stooped 
—has been daily familiar to cabinet mem- 
bers, bureau chiefs, senators and repre- 
sentatives. The idea that he would 
ever stop or pause seemed as absurd as 
that the tides would take a rest. 

All of which is merely a roundabout 
manner of saying that Louis Ludlow 
is far more than a veteran newspaper 
correspondent or a mere member of the 
press gallery at the Capitol. He is an 
institution. His fame extends into all 
the governmental circles. He is person- 
ally known by more public men than any 
other newspaper man in Washington. 
And his unfailing good htimor, indefatig- 
able energy, keen sense of news values 
and generous helpfulness have earned 
for him an affectionate regard among his 
colleagues of the press that has no par- 
allel. 

A’s a newspaper writer, Louis Ludlow 
is admittedly in a class by himself. Aside 
from being an all-round reporter of ex- 
ceptional ability, he has a quaint Hoosier 
humor which sparkles in everything he 
writes. ! 

“Just -thirty years ago, Louis Ludlow, 
then 19 years old, arrived in the city of 
Indianapolis. He was fresh from _ his 
father’s farm, near Connersville, where 
the log cabin in which he was born still 
stands, and he looked the part. 

He was lank and awkward. All he 
had except the ill-fitting store clothes he 
wore was $1.96 and the determination to 
become a newspaper man. 

At the office of the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel, long since deceased, a managing 
editor who thought he detected a latent 
talent tried him out on an assignment 
which the youth covered so well that he 
was hired at what, to him, seemed the 
princely salary of $10 a week. : 

During the eleven years of his service 
on the Sentinel and other Indianapolis 
papers, Louis Ludlow developed into one 
of the best-known news writers in In- 
diana, : 

Once, yielding to the, insatiable ambi- 
tion that comes at least once to every red- 
blooded newspaper man, he set out for 
New York City. Every day for nearly 
two weeks he called futilely at the office 
of every metropolitan daily. 

When exhaustion of his meager funds” 
brought him finally to the starvation 
point, he decided upon heroic measures. 
He called upon Benjamin Harrison, who 
had come to New York to practice law 
after leaving the Presidency, If Harri- 
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son would grant him an interview, he 
thought he might sell it to some city 
editor and thus get a start or at least 
stave off hunger for a few days more. 

But Harrison, though he too was a 
Hoosier, turned Ludlow down. So did 
Dr. Charles Parkhurst, the famous Pres- 
byterian preacher, whom he sought next. 

The situation was getting desperate 
when Ludlow happened to remember that 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the famous orator 
and agnostic, was then practicing law in 
New York. So he called at Ingersoll’s 
office and after a long wait in an ante- 
room was finally ushered into the great 
man’s presence. 

Ingersoll listened sympathetically while 
the Indiana youth told of his plight and 
asked for an interview. 

“Well,” said Ingersoll, “you write out 
your questions. I’ll take them with me 
when I leave the city tomorrow and 
bring them answered when I return next 
Tuesday.” 

Ludlow, overjoyed, wrote out a long 
list of questions. 

He managed to survive the intervening 
days until Ingersoll handed him a pon- 
derous manuscript in which his ques- 
tions, carefully copied, were answered in 
the elegant rhetoric of that master of 
language. 

Ludlow, after making a copy in order 
that he might retain the original as a 
souvenir, sold the interview for $20 to 
the New York Herald. That paper, 
after taking great pains to confirm it as 
authentic, featured it in its Sunday edi- 
tion. 

The interview aroused nation-wide in- 
terest and later was incorporated in In- 
gersoll biographies. However, Ludlow 
was given little credit and after a few 
weeks as reporter for a local news asso- 
ciation he was able to save enough money 
to pay his room rent and buy a ticket 
back to Indianapolis. 

But the desire for larger opportunities 
would not down and after a few years 
more with Indianapolis papers, he pre- 
vailed upon Samuel Morse, publisher of 
the Sentinel, to send him to Washington 
‘as special correspondent. 

That was in 1901, not long after the 
assassination of President McKinley. 
Shortly thereafter the Sentinel “blew up” 
but already Ludlow had made such a rep- 
utation that the Indianapolis Star imme- 
diately grabbed him and before long he 
was writing for a whole string of Indiana 
newspapers. 

Thus started Louis Ludlow’s Washing- 
ton career—a career rich in achievements 
and friendships that any newspaper man 
might envy. 

On his personal side, Louis Ludlow is 
a man of such modesty, refreshing whole- 
someness, and_ self-effacing generosity 
that he is universally beloved. His home 
life is ideal. He scored his greatest beat 
when, during the absence of Mr. Morse 
in Europe, he scooped his own publisher 
by wooing and winning the latter’s sec- 


retary, Mliss Katherine Huber. They 
have three daughters—Margery, now 


Mrs. Elmer L. Kayser, whose husband is 
secretary of George Washington Univer- 
sity and professor “of history; Blanche, 
now the wife of Ensign Ralph H. Hud- 
son, of the U. S. navy, a Columbus boy; 
and Virginia, in her junior year at high 
school, affectionately called “Peaches.” 
There is one son, Louis, youngest of the 
four. 


Springfield Union Sued 


The Springfield (Mass.) Union Pub- 
lishing Company has been sued for $10,- 
000 in action of tort, by Edwin K. Mc- 
Peck, clerk of the Adams, Mass., district 
court. The plaintiff alleges that on Sept. 
11, the Springfield Union published a 
libelous article concerning the issuing of 
a warrant in the case of Rey. Joseph 
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Walker, aged Windsor, Mass., minister, 
whom a young girl of his parish accused 
of being the father of her child. 


HOWELLS GETS TRIBUNE 
BUILDING PRIZE 


Wins $50,000—Will Be Architect of 
" Chicago Tribune Tower—150 
Artists from 20 Countries 
Entered Designs 


The Chicago Tribune first prize of 
$50,006 for the architect’s design for the 
paper’s new building was awarded De- 
cember 2 to John Mead Howells, the 
New York architect and son of the late 
William Dean Howells, the novelist. 
The building will cost $7,000,000 to erect, 
and it will be known as the Tribune 
Tower. Raymond M. Hood, of New 
York, was associated with Mr. Howells 
in the preparation of the winning de- 
sign, 

The style of the new building will be 
a Gothic expression of the American 
sky-scraper theme, an expression of the 
fundamental structure of the theme, a 
steek.cage. It will be constructed of a 
light colored stone. Mr. Howells in ad- 
dition to winning the first prize becomes 
the architect for the new structure. 

The second prize of $20,000 was 
awarded to Eliel Saarinen of Helsing- 
fors, Finland, winner of the second prize 
for peace palace at the Hague, Holland. 
Dwight G, Wallace and Bertell Grenana 
of Chicago were associated with him. 

The winner of the third prize, $10,000, 
was the Chicago architectural firm of 
William Holabird & Martin Roche. 

The remainder of the $100,000 offered 
by the Chicago Tribune for this archi- 
tectural contest goes in $2,000 allottments 


to 10 American architects. Nearly 150 
designs were submitted by architects 
representing 20 nationalities including 


Australia, Japan, Austria, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Mexico, Canada, Norway, 
Cuba, England, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Poland, Scotland, 
Serbia, Switzerland: and the - United 
States. 

The site of the building at 431 to 439 
North Michigan avenue is nearly square, 
100 by 135 feet and is open on all four 
sides. This feature Mr: Howells utilized 
boldly in his design with a result that is 
both towering and militant. 

The great entrance will be flush with 
the boulevard. To the embattled chapel 
which tops the tower the distance is 400 
feet. There are colossal flying buttresses 
which—both literally and spiritually—are 
the supreme note of the structure, 

“Best of all,’ said the Tribune in: an- 
nouncing decision of the jury of award, 
“Mr. Howells, by the combined dignity 
and spirituality of his conception, has 
done something that will lift our new 
home out of thé category of commercial 
pyofit makers and will make it an orna- 
He and an inspiration to the city we 
ove. 

“It is illuminating to read the earnest 
words with which he couples his archi- 
tectural ideal with the Tribune’s jour- 
nalistic ideal of battle and of service. 
Speaking for himself and his colleague, 
Mr. Hood, he says, in part: 

“The design is before everything else 
an expression of the ‘Chicago Tribune. 
The structure is carried to its full height 
as a square on the Michigan avenue front 
only, thus always given the same im- 
pression from wherever seen, and show- 
ing the same from all points as the 
Tribune landmark. 

“We feel, that in this design, we 
have produced a unit. It is not a tower 
or top, placed on a building—it is all 
one building, It is perhaps not neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that 
the upper part of the building has been 
designed not only for its own outline and 
composition but for the possibilities of 
illumination and_ reflected lighting at 
night.’ ” 

All the designs submitted have been 
on exhibition at the Lake Shore Trust 
& Savings Bank Building during the 
past week. Later they will travel to five 
centers of architectural instruction in the 


‘representing the first stage in the oe 


United States, Harvard University} 
Massachusetts Institute of Techncl 
the New York School of Architec, 
the Architectural School, the Unive; 
of Pennsylvania and the Pittst, 
School of Architecture. | 

The Tribune gave a dinner Dees 
3 to celebrate the award. City off; 
and architects attended as well as 1) 
journalists. Mr. Howells spoke | 
stressed the necessity for beauty in a} 
tecture. 

Mr. Howells is 54 years old and | 
born in Cambridge, Mass. when} 
father was the editor of the Aft) 
Monthly. In 1907 he married Abby | 
Dougall White, daughter of He) 
White, one time editor-in-chief and p| 
dent of the New York Evening }} 
He is a member of the American J] 
tute of Architects and the American} 
stitute of Arts and Letters, and presi; 
of the New York Society of Diplor: 
Architects, Paris. | 


PROMOTIONS IN LOUISVILLE 


Levi Made Vice-President of Cow 
Journal and Times—Platt Moves 1) 


Directors of the Courier-Journal } 
the Louisville Times made the folloy) 
staff changes at their recent meeting) 

Emanuel Levi, business manager, | 
elected vice-president and business 1} 
ager of the two companies. Braijt 
Platt, managing editor of the Times, 
appointed assistant to the vice-presi| 
and added to the board. Harrison }) 
ertson, senior associate editor of | 
Courier-Journal, was also added to- 
membership of the board. | 

The executive committee of the | 
newspapers, consisting of R. W. Bingl) 
Emanuel Levi and Arthur Krock | 
continued in its functions of general nr} 
agement. 

The Louisville Times appointed A\ 
Aronson as managing editor to suc} 
Mr. Platt; T. S. Perkins as assist 
managing editor and M. W. Bayle: 
city’ editor. 


KELLOGG SELLS HIS PAPER) 


Tribune Will Be Conducted by Ww) 
Reed and W. H. Shaw 


(By Telegraph to Eprror & PuBLisHEr) 

WaterLoo, Ia., Dec. 4.—The int} 
of H. N, Kellogg in the Waterloo 1 
une has been sold, announcement 3 
made in the Tribune of Dec. 3. Mr. |! 
logg’s controlling stock interest has > 
purchased by W. A. Reed and W./ 
Shaw. Reed, who has been editor af 
paper for about twenty years, will! 
president and editor. Shaw will be v2 
president. Shaw was an _ advertil 
solicitor on the Waterloo Courier al) 
twelve years ago. Afterwards he} 
engaged on the Tribune for four or ) 
years, then he managed a semi-mon| 
oil paper at Galesburg, Ill. The ) 
nouncement states that the paper wil) 
independent in politics. ) 


Ad Men Paint Tribune Walls | 


Competition for the murals in the | 
torial room of the Chicago’s Trit) 
plant roused the advertising art staf} 
do a little mural decoration of its | 
Although the ceiling is low and the w! 
do not offer exceptional opportuni: 
W. B. Timlin, Tribune ad artist, uni! 
took the job. Two of the paintings ty 
been finished. One shows a forest sti 


tion of newsprint, The other is a V 
of the workshop of Caxton, printing | 
first book in the English language. 


Dinner in Honor of Smiley 


The evening staff of the Philadel 
Public Ledger gave a dinner at the LU! 
versity Club in honor of David E. Smij 
who has just been made chief execu 
editor of the Public Ledger. 


Sphinx Club Dinner Jan. 9 


The Sphinx Club, New York, will) 
hold its December dinner on account) 
the holiday rush, but will hold its nf 
dinner on January 9, | 


AGE SCALES RENEWED 
IN SEVERAL CITIES 


ton, Petersburg (Va.) and Shreve- 


sort Contracts Continue—Four 


New Press Agreements and 
One Photo-Engravers’ 


‘ypographical contracts have been re- 
ved between publishers and unions in 
ton, Ohio; Petersburg, Va., and 
‘eveport, La., during the past few 
s. The Canton agreement is effective 
m October 1, 1922, to October 1, 1923, 
| provides a scale of $48 night and $45 
‘for assistant foremen; $45 night and 
‘day for journeymen; $47 for ma- 
gists and one-third to two-thirds of 
tmeymen’s pay for apprentices. The 
hour week prevails. 
‘he Petersburg agreement runs from 
gust 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923, and pro- 
es a night scale of $42 and a day 
le of $39. Apprentices receive one- 
d to two-thirds of the journeymen’s 
le. The working week is forty-eight 
Irs. 
n Shreveport the contract runs from 
ie 15, 1922, to June 15, 1923. The 
ht scale follows: Foremen, $50; 
men, 85 cents per hour for seven 
rs; on Saturday night overtime starts 
eight hours; operators, 6-pt., 12%4 
ts; 7 pt., 13% cents; 8 pt., 14% cents. 
srators are guaranteed six and one- 
[ hours, with price and one-half for 
r seven hours, except on Friday and 
urday, when overtime starts after 
wt hours. On day work, foremen re- 
re $41.50; floormen, 80 cents per hour 
seven and one-half hours; operators; 
t., 11% cents; 7 pt., 12% cents; 8 pt., 
6 cents. Operators on piece basis are 
ranteed seven and a half hours, and 
time basis are paid $6 a day of seven 
one-half hours. Apprentices receive 
at to three-fourths of journeymen’s 
@. 
lew pressroom contracts have been 
fein Binghamton, N. Y.; New Haven, 
m.; Portland, Ore., and St. Louis, and 
ew photo-engraving agreement in To- 
to, Ont, 
‘he Binghamton contract is dated Sep- 
ber 1, 1922, and runs for one year. It 
s foremen $55 for night work and $50 
day work; assistant foremen, $45 
ht work, and $42 day work; journey- 
1, $43 night work and $40 day work; 
rentices, $18 to $35. Hours are 42 
ht and 48 day. The old scale was $50, 
-and night, for foremen; $50, night, 
| $42, day, for assistant foremen; $41: 
ht, and $38, day, for journeymen. The 
lishers were paying bonuses above 
scale. Hours of work are to re- 
in unchanged, 
n New Haven the two-year contract, 
ed September 1, 1922, gives men-in- 
trge $43; journeymen, $34, and ap- 
ntices, $12 to $18, for a 42-hour night 
it and a 48-hour day shift. On the 
contract, men-in-charge received $39; 
rneymen, $30, and apprentices, $12 to 
Hours are unchanged. 
‘he Portland agreement, dated Novem- 
1, 1922, expires September 1, 1923. 
provides the following scale: Men-in- 
rge, $46.50; journeymen, $43.50, night, 
| $42, day; apprentices, $24 to $33. 
urs are 45 for night work and 48 for 
work. The scale is an increase of 
for journeymen and men-in-charge. 
a apprentice scale was $31.90 to 


‘he St. Louis contract runs from Sep- 
ber 16, 1922, to November 21, 1925, 
h provision for opening the wage scale 
year upon service of 60 days’ no- 

’ prior to November 21. Men-in- 
tge or setting color receive $45.54 per 
+k; journeymen, $40.26 per week; ap- 
ntices, $19.80 to $23.10. Hours are 48 
-and 42 night. An arbitration con- 
st remains effective until January 31, 
The previous scale provided $41.40 
men-in-charge; $36.30 for journey- 
1, and $18 to $21 for apprentices. The 
t hours were formerly 45 and the day 


he Toronto photo-engraving scale 
is from April 17, 1922, to April 17, 
5, and renews wages of $45 a week 
ght work and $42 a week day work, 
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with $8 to $32 for apprentices. Hours 
are forty-four day and forty-one night. 


W. M. CLEMENS IN KNOXVILLE 


Made Managing Editor of the Journal 
and Tribune 


W. M. ‘Clemens has been appointed 
managing editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal and Tribune and will be associ- 
iated with both 
the news and the 
editorial depart- 
ments. At one 
time Mr. Clemens 
was secretary of 
the Southern 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Associa- 
tion; has been 
managing editor 
of the Birming- 
aimee A lary) 
News, part owner 
of the Mobile 
Item, and ae 
aging editor o : 
the Atlanta er 
Georgia and American. 

Mr. Clemens is one of the founders of 
the Spanish Trail, an all-Southern coast- 
to-coast highway and served for three 
vears as the secretary of the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Stuart Towe 
will continue with the Journal and 
Tribune as night managing editor under 
the new arrangements. 


. CLEMENS 


Buys Tuscaloosa News 


Aaron Miller has bought the Tusca- 
loosa (Ala.) News from Edward Doty 
and is now the sole owner of the news- 
paper. 
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UNION WOULDN’T PRINT 
DISABLED PAPER 


Pressmen on Wilmington Star De- 
manded That Dispatch Renew 
Contract with I. P. P.& A. U. 
When Press Breaks 


Union pressmen on the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Star refused last week to print 
an issue of the Wilmington Dispatch, 
when the latter’s press was disabled by 
the breaking of two gears. The Dis- 
patch has been non-union in its press- 
room since August 1 and in its compos- 
ing recom since November 1. The Star’s 
management offered its facilities to the 
Dispatch and its union pressmen agreed 
to print the paper, until the local typo- 
graphical union employees of the Star 
brought pressure to bear on the press- 
men. Then notice was served on the 
Dispatch that the Star workmen would 
not print the non-union Dispatch unless 
it would sign a contract with the press- 
men’s union identical with the one which 
was broken last August. 

At that time the Dispatch pressmen 
and assistant walked out on orders of 
the local union, on the ground that the 
Dispatch had abrogated the contract by 
asking its press employees fo do certain 
work in connection with the mailing of 
the paper. The Dispatch then suspended 
publication for two days and employed 
two non-union pressmen. When it em- 
ployed non-union compositors a month 
ago, one of its non-union pressmen quit 
without notice on the night of the 
change, was re-instated in the pressmen’s 
“union and left the city. 

Pending repairs on its press, the Dis- 
patch is issuing a two-page paper 


NEW HOME OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 


pet 


nik Ls 


“ Pr, F : 4 ee 
This building, now in process of completion, will, when completed next summer, have 
frontage of 243 feet on West 43d Street and double the Times’ present mechanical facilities. 
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without advertising. Its issues of No- 
vember 29 and 30 were combined. 


SYRACUSE HEARST MEN DINE 


Telegram and Sunday American Staffs 
at First Gathering 


The employees of the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Evening Telegram and Sunday 
American had their first get-together 
dinner at the Elks’ Club December 4. 
This was the first gathering of the per- 
sonnet of this Hearst paper since it 
started about 10 weeks ago. James M. 
Lynch, former State Industrial Commis- 
sioner and ex-president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union was the 
chief speaker. Among the other speak- 
ers were James A. Easton, publisher of 
the Telegram and Sunday American; 
Thomas Corcoran, president, the Syra- 
cuse Typographical Union; Thomas M. 
Gafney, the Industrial! Weekly; Florence 
J. McCarthy, manager editor, the New 
York Sunday American; L. R. Murdock, 
managing editor, the Boston Advertiser 
and department heads on the Telegram 
and Sunday American. 

A message from Mr. Hearst compli- 
menting the mechanical department was 
read during the dinner. In it he stated 
that he was getting modern and adequate 
machinery for the new paper. 

Several members of the staff of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) American attended 
the dinner and spoke. Among them 
were E. ‘C. Rogers, business manager; 
Harry Gray, managing editor, and John 
A. Burk, superintendent of the compos- 
ing room. Robert 'C. McCabe, manag- 
ing editor, acted as toastmaster. He 
served the following notice on his staff: 

“This is a short paper. Write short 
words, short sentences and short stories, 
The shorter you are the longer you'll last. 
The longer you are the quicker you'll 


ee? 
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A. L. PERKINS IS RE-ELECTED 


Texas Managing Editors’ Association 
Meets in Galveston 


Austin, Texas, Dec. 7—The Texas 
Managing Editors’ Association re-elected 
A. L. Perkins, managing editor of the 
Galveston Tribune, president, and E. B. 
Doran, the Dallas News, secretary, and 
selected Houston for its 1923 meeting 
place as the convention was closed at 
Galveston Tuesday. 

The managing editors unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging changes in 
Texas election laws to remedy delays in 
official returns of primaries. Work of 
the Texas Election Bureau, conducted by 
the newspapers, was approved. 

Edgar C. Cutter, superintendent of the 
Central Division, the Associated Press, 
and Ray Baumgardner, of Dallas, State 
correspondent of the A. P., discussed 
problems of the news service. Tom 
Finty, Jr., of the Dallas-Galveston News, 
declared that, as newspapers’ sphere of 
influence is expanded, the reading public 
must have better education, and newspa- 
pers must take determined part in edu- 
cational process. Managing editors of 
35 of the leading Texas papers, members 
of the Associated Press, were present. 


Kuck Trial Postponed 


Trial of the suit brought against 
Harry L. Kuck, publisher of the Pendle- 
ton (Ore.) Morning Tribune, by W. R. 
Taylor, chief of the Pendleton police 
in which he asked for $10,000 for defama- 
tion of character has been postponed 
until the January session of Umatilla 
County Circuit court by Judge Gilbert 
W. Phelps. Similar action has been 
brought against Mr. Kuck by Robert 
Sinclair. In a signed story Mr. Kuck 
charged that Mr. Taylor and Mr. Sin- 
clair had been guilty of unbecoming 
conduct. 


Times Club Has Dance 
The New York Times Club held a 


~ 


dance December 7 at the Hotel Majestic, 


PROBE OF POSTAL COST 
AWAITS FUNDS 


Business Conditions Have Also Delayed 
It Till 1923, Work Tells Congress 
—Dailies Got Special Care 
in 1922 


WasuHincton, D. C€., Dec. 7—In- 
creased efficiency in the handling of sec- 
ond-class matter in the past year as the 
result of closer co-operation of the Post 
Office Department and the publishing in- 
terests is noted by Postmaster General 
Work in his annual report to Congress. 

“The Department has continued the 
policy inaugurated during the previous 
year of co-operation with the publishers, 
and the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
shown has resulted in the most pleasant 
and cordial relations,” said Mr. Work. 

“Tt is of the greatest importance to 
the subscriber that he receive his daily 
paper. with promptitude and certainty, 
and with this in mind the Department 
has continued to give special attention 
to this class of mail, which now is mov- 
ing with a regularity and expedition never 
before attained.” 

The weight of second-class matter 
handled in the mails was 1,168,330,902 
pounds for the fiscal year ending June 
30 last, or a decrease of 5.49 per cent. 
Postage collections amounted to $25,- 
140,259.53, or a decrease of 1.39 per cent. 
The zone rates on publications remained 
unchanged, and figures of the Post Office 
Department show that advertising parts 
of publications subject to zone rates 
mailed in the year paid postage amount- 
ing to $15,330,730.03 and weighed 422,- 
934,217 pounds, while the. weight of read- 
ing portions of the same publications was 
513,298,658 pounds, with total postage 
collections of $7,711,308.79. 

As to the question as to whether the 
rates on advertising matter remained too 
high, the Postmaster General said: 

“Undoubtedly, the increased rates have 
caused a considerable amount of second- 
class matter to be distributed through 
agencies other than the Postal service. 
This is made up in the main of bulk 
shipments. The actual facts of the cost 
can be determined only by means of a 
thorough and complete investigation.” 

Referring to the program under way 
by the Joint Postal Commission for de- 
termining the questicn of weights and 
costs. Mr. Work said: 

“A statistical period beginning Sep- 
tember 18, 1922, was the first selected, but 
on account of the condition of the mail 
service as well as business generally re- 
sulting from the rail and coal strikes, it 
was found inadvisable to proceed dur- 
ing that period. Because of the 
approach of the holiday season, it 
was found impracticable to select a 
period earlier than the beginning of 
the next calendar year. Furthermore, 
the work in the principal post of- 
fices will necessitate the employment of 
temporary clerks, and the completion of 
the work will require a large force of 
temporary employes in Washington. 
These and other items make it necessary 
to secure adequate appropriation to cover 
all the expenditures necessary to gather, 
tabulate and compile the data and make 
the final ascertainment.” 


PLAN POSTAL CONVENTION 


Unification of U. S. and Canadian Sys- 
tems the Object 


WaAsHINcTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—Post- 
master General Work this week met with 
the Postmaster General of Canada- at 
Ottawa to negotiate a new postal con- 
vention with Canada. The conference 
will last several days. Accompanying the 
Postmaster General as delegates from 
the United States to the conference were 
W. Irving Glover, assistant postmaster 
general; John H. Edwards, solicitor of 
the Post Office Department; Edwin 
Sands, superintendent of foreign mails; 
Peter Shardt, superintendent of railway 
mail service; E. K. Burlew, private sec- 
retary to the Postmaster General, and 


Charles Riddiford, inspector-in-charge, 


“Spokane, Washington. 


The agenda for the postal convention 
with Canada provides for the unification 
of the two postal systems including re- 


ciprocal exchange of postal equipment, 


insurance of parcel post packages be- 
tween- United States and Canada, uniform 
money order blanks, co-operation be- 
tween post office inspectors, transit of 
Canadian mails through the United States 
and transit of United States mails through 
Canada, and many other subjects. 


WANT ACTION AT ONCE 
ON KELLY BILL 


Postal Committee Pledged to Report 
Out Legislation, Publishers Hold 
—Hearing on Dec. 8 Well 
Attended 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 7—Repre- 
sentatives of the publishing interests 
composing the American Publishers’ Con- 
ference met in Washington December 4, 
5 and 6 to ascertain the sentiment in 
Congress on the Kelly bill, designed to 
repeal the last two war increases in sec- 
ond-class postal rates. Twenty-five 
delegates, representing virtually the en- 
tire publishing industry of the country, 
attended the conference, and many re- 
mained for the first hearing on the bill, 
which went before the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads Decem- 
ber 8. 

The publishers take the position that 
the committee, of which M. Clyde Kelly 
of Pennsylvania, author of the bill, is a 
member, is virtually pledged to report 
out the measure at once. In postponing 
consideration of the bill last June, the 
publishers contend, it was practically 
agreed to give it committee approval at 
the opening of the present session of 
Congress if the Joint Postal Commission 
failed to make its report on the costs of 
handling mail before December 1. The 
Post Office Department recently an- 
nounced the proposed mail-weighing test 
could not be made before the first of the 
year, and then only if the necessary ap- 
propriation was forthcoming. The Joint 
Postal Commission met last Tuesday 
and decided to ask for an appropriation 
of $963,000 to make the tests. 

Investigations of the publishers have 
convinced the majority that Congress is 
in favor of affording relief for the in- 
dustry, which remains the only one pay- 
ing full war taxes. Some publishers 
found a feeling of resentment in spots 
over the attitude of some newspapers in 
the recent political campaign, and oppo- 
sition to the proposed reductions is 
looked for in some quarters. 

One of the features of the three-day 
meeting was the evidence of an organ- 
ized effort of the weekly newspapers to 
get relief. John C. Brimblecom, of the 
Newton (Mass.) Graphic, president of 
the National Editorial Association, who 
spoke for 10,000 weeklies, described the 
present rates as “excessive taxation.” 
His association endorsed the work of the 
American Publishers’ Conference, which 
was organized to obtain the proposed 
relief. 


Berry Comes to New York 


George Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union, arrived in New York Thurs- 
day to negotiate a new wage contract for 
the 10,000 workers employed in the com- 
mercial book and job printing shops in 
New York. The employers are demand- 
ing a five per cent decrease while the 
union is holding out for a 10 per cent in- 
crease. The present contract expires 
December 31, but it will probably be ex- 
tended until a settlement is reached. Mr. 
Berry said he also intended giving some 
attention to the differences now existing 
between the New York newspaper pub- 
lishers and their pressmen. 


Aberdeen Journal in New Home 
The Aberdeen (S. D.). Journal has 


moved into its new quarters at 19 2nd 
avenue. 
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VEILED REPORTER NOW 
IN TURKEY 


Woman Heads Turkish Publicity, Says 
E. J. Bing, Back from Constanti- 
nople—New Sultan Reads N. Y. 
and London Papers Daily 


Chasing news upon a vermin-ridden 
camel whose ungainly gait is sure to 
make the inexperienced seasick, and 
perhaps working with a veiled woman 
reporter, is liable to be the fate of any 
American newspaper correspondent as- 
signed to cover events in the Near East, 
according to Edward J. Bing, Central 
European correspondent of the United 
Press Associations, who recently arrived 
in New York after covering the Mu- 
dania armistice conference. Camel riding 
will surely be the fate of any newspaper 
man who ventures into Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and veiled reporters he may 
quite possibly meet wherever the Turk 
is in evidence, for Mr. Bing says that 
they are becoming not uncommon. 

Turkish women in the general change 
which is coming about have already 
gained a considerable foothold in news- 
paper work. In fact, Halide Edibe 
Hanoum, the most prominent Turkish 
newspaper woman, was in charge of the 
Turkish publicity during the Mudania 
conference. She did not attend these 
sessions, but maintained headquarters at 
Brusa, a short distance away, and Me- 
bahat Hanoum, also a woman, was the 
official stenographer of the Turkish dele- 
gation at the conference and attended all 
its sessions. 

This rather rapid transfer from the 
most secluded of spots, the harem, to 
recognized position in the Turkish news- 
paper world, where all eyes may at least 
gaze upon their writing, is not restricted 
to very few isolated cases, but is now 
fairly common in Turkey. Women are 
writing editorials, features and novels 
published serially in the newspapers and, 
according to Dr. Bing, while they are 
not often assigned to the usual run of 
news gathering, they do their work at 
the newspaper offices, and while there 
they throw their veils aside, and proceed 
much like newspaper women the world 
over. : 

Halide Edibe Hanoum (Hanoum is the 
Turkish equivalent of Mrs.) is but 30 
years old and, like other Turkish news- 
paper women, speaks perfect English and 
French, and has an intimate knowledge 
of modern European writings. 

On the other hand, the deadly censor 
is not liable to trouble the American cor- 
respondent assigned to this part of the 
Near East, unless the Turkish officials 
change their methods. At the Mudania 
conference they placed no restraint on 
the copy sent out by foreign corre- 
spondents. 

After each session Ismet Pasha, or As- 
sim Pasha, met the correspondents, made 
a statement of what had transpired, an- 
swered questions and then, while the 
portable tvpewriters were clicking, Turk- 
ish officials smoked cigarettes and chat- 
ted. but did not try to inspect the dis- 
patches. All the correspondents then 
had to do was to get them across the Sea 
of Marmora to Constantinople for cable 
filing, 

Besides Mr. Bing there were two other 
American_correspondents, John Clayton, 
of the Chicago Tribune; Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan, the New York World, and 
Tames Bradstreet, of the New York 
Times. The British correspondents 
made their headquarters on board the 
English warships anchored in the Sea of 
Marmora, coming to the conference with 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Harington and the 
other officials daily. The conference, 
which lasted from October 5 to October 
11, was covered by French, Italian, Turk- 
ish and Egyptian correspondents. A 
number of newspaper correspondents did 
their work entirely from Constantinople. 
Newspaper correspondents from Central 
Euronean and neutral countries were 
conspicuous by their absence. This, Mr. 
Ring explained, was due to the desperate 
financial straits of newspapers in these 
countries. : 

“T had an interview with Abdul Meg- 


jid, the new Turkish Sultan, just befo 
I started for the United States,” 5; 
Mr. Bing. “During the two hours 1 
were together he told me, among oth 
things, that he-reads-two London q) 
two New York newspapers daily, payi| 
special attention to the editorials, S| 
tan Abdul Megjid, you know, is Calj 
of Islam. _He speaks excellent Engli| 
and is a painter of ability, having had/ 
number of his canvases exhibited in {| 
Paris salon several years ago, 
“Speaking of American mewspape 
the Sultan said that he believed that o| 
papers are ready to hear both sides | 
conditions in the Near East, and tt 
American correspondents are not haj| 
pered by any feeling of national poli! 
in these matters. He further express} 
a strong desire for closer relations wi 
the United States, saying that he f) 
sure that they would only be of a coi) 
mercial nature and not accompanied | 
any territorial desires. Incidentally, di) 
ing the interview, the usual coffee w_ 
served in cups of solid gold. No, I d| 
not slip my cup into my pocket—I wai 
ed to come away in peace.” 
Reverting to the Mudania conferen 
Mr. Bing explained that Gen. Haringt 
of course was accessible to the cori 
spondents, and met them before returni| 
to his ship after each session. Ism| 
Pasha, Mr. Bing feels, bent backwa) 
to afford every facility to the newspar| 
representatives, going as far as givi 
them an opportunity to read originals 
all letters he received from Gen. Harin| 
ton, but a short time after their recei| 
To these documents he attached a co 
of his reply. ; 
American newspaper practices, partic 
larly the rush to get dispatches off | 
soon as possible, fascinated the Turki! 
pashas. Minutes mean little or nothi| 
to them, and they constantly inquiri’ 
what all the rush was about and w! 
work so hard just to gain a few minut) 


WOODBRIDGE PROGRAM CHIE! 


To Have Charge of Work for A. | 
C. W. Convention 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of || 
New York Advertising Club, has be 
appointed chairman of the national pi} 
gram committee by Lou Holland, pre! 
dent of the Associated Advertising Cli 
of the World and will be in charge | 
program plans for the Atlantic C) 
convention, i 

Earle Pearson, educational director | 
the A. A. C. W. and in charge of t’ 
office work of the Speakers’ Bureau, t} 
been. made secretary of the progré 
committee. President Holland and } 
Woodbridge will confer shortly up 
personnel of the supporting members 
the program committee. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs 
the World have sent cut a questionna) 
to 250 advertising clubs throughout | 
country, concerning the advisability | 
holding the convention of the Associai, 
Advertising Clubs of the World in Li) 
don in 1924. F. A. Wilson-Lawrens', 
vice-president of the Union Carbide Co} 
pany of New York, who was appoini. 
by President Holland of the A. A. C. *| 
as chairman of a special committee to | 
vestigate the advisability of accepting '’ 
invitation of the London advertisi) 
Clubs, will sail December 14 for Ei) 
land. ¢ 

Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson goes for 1 
special purpose of discussing this conv 
tion with the advertising men of Gr) 
Britain. Whether or not the conyenti) 
is held in London in 1924, it seems prac) 
cally certain that some type of advertisi’ 
conference will be held there, in wh} 
the advertising men of several countr 
will participate. | 


} 
| 
| 
, 
} 


Quebec Chronicle Files Charter 
The Quebec Chronicle Printing Co 
pany has been incorporated under pt) 


vincial charter with $100,000 capital sto; 
to publish the Chronicle. 


La Nacion Adds Equipment 


La Nacion, Buenos Aires, has add) 
four three-magazine Intertypé.slug-ca) 
ing machines to its equipment. | 
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Re what four prominent advertisers 
report after advertising campaigns in the 
Connecticut Five-Star Combination: 


“We wish to express our satisfaction with results so far obtained. We 
are glad particularly to emphasize our appreciation of the co-operation 
in respect to dealer work; we think very highly of it.” 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


“We believe it only fair to say that we attribute our increase in sales 
(of Williams Root Beer Extract) to the excellent co-operation ren- 
dered by your papers as well as the result-producing qualities of these 


papers.” 
THE WILLIAMS & CARLETON CO., Hartford, Conn. 


“We covered your five cities, stocked the druggists, installed window 
displays and completed jobber connections as arranged by your 
papers, in three days. The advertising in your papers produced almost 


‘nstantaneous demand for our goods, although never heard of in Con- 


necticut before.” 
SUN RIVER COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


“At the conclusion of our campaign we checked up our sales for the 
ason in the cities covered by your Combination and find that our 


se 
sales increased over 25%. As proof of this we find that Diamond 
Ginger Ale is today the best selling ginger ale in each of these cities.” 


DIAMOND BOTTLING CORPORATION, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘The 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 
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Comprising the 


HARTFORD COURANT 


1 “ MARTFORD 
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NEW HAVEN JOURNAL- 
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" NEWLONGON 


+, 
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U. S. PRESS IS PICTURED FOR FRENCH 
THROUGH GLASSES THAT SQUINT 


Americans Are Great Buyers, But Not Readers of Newspapers, 
Say M. Bacourt and Prof. Cunliffe, Adding That Workers 
Read With Eyes Only, Their Minds Being Absent 


By G. LANGELAAN 


Paris Editor, Eprror & PuBLISHER 


ARIS, Nov. 19—The November num- 

ber of France-Etats Unis, a monthly 
publication issued by the Comité France- 
Amérique, contains an article on the New 
York press, “the joint composition of 
Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, Director of the 
School of Journalism at ‘Columbia Uni- 
versity, and M. Pierre de Bacourt, Cor- 
respondent of the Journal des Débats in 
the United States.” 

One cannot help feeling, on reading 
this article intended to inform French 
readers on the press of New York, that 
M. Pierre de Bacourt sub-edited what 
Prof. Cunliffe wrote, for the whole article 
bears evidence of the Frenchman’s view, 
not the American’s. 

Statistics are given of the number of 
newspapers published in New York, the 
number of pages they generally contain 
and the amount of reading matter and 
advertisements they carry. One issue of 
the New York Times is taken as a model 
and analyzed page by page for the benefit 
of the French reader. The results of this 
analysis are summarized by the authors 
as follows: 

“(1) American newspapers are es- 
sentially local; their attention is directed 
above all to the town and the district in 
which they are printed and sold. 

“(2) News and information from 
abroad, although generally sufficient, take 
second place after local news. 

“(3) Literary articles or those tend- 
ing to influence opinion occupy a space 
which is insignificant compared with the 
rest. 

“(4) The enormous quantity of ad- 
vertisements necessitates an enormous 
newspaper and more than amply covers 
the cost incurred. 

“But we must not forget,” the article 
continues, “that the American, as com- 
pared with the French reader, considers 
the advertisements as news, as interesting 
paragraphs of current events, and he 
reads them often.” 

And then the authors of the article pay 
a compliment to the advertisement writer 
which they deny to the humble recorder 
of news, for they say, “All the big stores 
advertise on a large scale and make every 
effort to render their advertisements at- 
tractive and interesting by a certain 
artistic and literary turn which is often 
lacking in the reading matter.” 

We are also told that “What strikes 
one first of all, in the treatment of news 
properly speaking, are the headings and 
sub-headings in enormous characters 
which give in a few words, and with in- 
tentional exaggeration, a summary of 
what is to follow.” 

The “lead” is explained to the French 
reader, who is informed that, “except for 
an event of capital importance, it is very 
rare that readers read to the end of the 
article * * * Americans are great buyers, 
but not great readers, of newspapers.” 

The New York press generally is sum- 
marized: 

“The Times, respectable, an enemy of 
wild stories and exaggerations, is emi- 
nently the organ of the middle class, 
which in the United States goes from the 
humble typist to the millionaire banker. 
Probably they do not read the same 
columns, but both find in it what they 
seek. The Evening World or the Journal 
offers lighter reading to the worker, the 
clerk or the shopgirl who comes home 
tired in the evening. Does one require 
something substantial? The New York 
Evening Post, more literary in style, more 
carefully written, supplies the want. Ap- 
pealing to the best educated part of the 
population it has a limited circulation. 
The same is true in the case of the 
Tribune and the Evening Sun, which, in 
the morning and evening respectively, are 
the favorites of the New Yorker.” 


Comic sections, with their pictures, 
come in for harsh criticism. “The stories 
in pictures enjoy a great success. The 
series of the adventures of the newly rich, 
of the husband tormented by an irascible 
wife, and the mischievous infant, etc., 
continue interminably year after year, and 
one does not know which to admire most, 
the prolific imagination of the artist or 
the patience of the readers, who seem 
never to grow tired of having served up 
to them to infinity the same platitudes. 
The drawings are generally good, but the 
wit is often worn threadbare.” 

The writers of this review of the New 
York press also mention that, “Enquiries 
on some insignificant subject such as 
“Why do not young people get married ?’, 
or ‘Why are not women better house- 
wives?’ are invariably a success.* * * 
Special pages for the women folk, for the 
children, paragraphs of legal advice, 
medical notes, household recipes, etc., are 
to be found in all the popular evening 
papers, and we are told, “enjoy a vogue 
as persistent as undeserved.” “Human 
interest stories, or sob stuff”—the critics 
use the American terms—never lack read- 
ers, without, however, attaining the popu- 
larity of the caricatures. This is under- 
standable; the tired worker reads only 
with his eye, his mind is absent resting.” 

One cannot help thinking that when 
the Frenchman got to this point he should 
have handed the pen over to the American 
joint-author of these criticisms, and given 
Prot, Cunliffe a chance to explain to the 
French reader some of the advantages of 
the “lead,” for instance, in helping the 
reader of the American newspaper to get 
the point of the story at once and learn 
all the news in a few lines, free to return 
to the item again for fuller details. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Prof. 
Cunliffe will take an early opportunity 
to tell the French reader something of 
the keenness of the American newspaper 
reporter and his untiring efforts to get 
the story, the whole story, and get it 
quickly, and that he will at the same time 
make it clear that the American news- 
paper reader is of a higher intellectual 
type than this first article would lead one 
to suppose. Criticism of this sort should 
be constructive, not merely destructive, 
and we feel sure that both M. Pierre de 
Bacourt and Prof. Cunliffe will admit that 
American journalism has certain elements 
which place it second to none. 


Becomes a Daily 


The Twin City Advertiser, a new 
weekly published by the Merchants’ Dis- 
count System of Tonawanda, N. Y., 


First in Home 
Ownership 


Of the twenty-five largest 
cities in the United States, Balti- 
more ranks first in home owner- 
ship, 62 per cent. of the homes 
in the city being owned by the 
families occupying them. 

And into the great majority of 
these homes, located in every 
section of the city, the Sun- 
‘apers—morning, evening and 
~unday—are ready to carry 
your message, for 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
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will become a daily in January, it is an- 
nounced. Offices will be opened at 18 
Young street, Tonawanda, under the di- 
rection of Robert D. Struble, who will 
be general manager. A staff is now be- 
ing assembled. Publication will be in 
Buffalo for the present, it is understood. 


CODE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Six Short Rules Drafted by State Press 


Association 


A committee appointed by the South 
Dakota Press Association for that pur- 
pose drew up a code of ethics and a 
digest thereof was made by Paul W. 
Kieser, editor of the South Dakota Rural 
Press. There are six rules, viz.: 

1. To aim to be of service always in 
our relations to the public. 

2. To adhere strictly to the truth in 
news, editorial and advertising columns. 

3. To keep our readers fully informed 
on all matters of vital interest. 

4. To reserve the right of decision as 
to what shall be published and what 
omitted, that our papers may be clean 
and the rights and reputations of indi- 
viduals respected. 

5. To ban advertising which is inde- 
cent or intended to defraud. 

6. To demand just recompense, fair 
treatment and respect from those whom 
we serve. 


Critic Crosby a Playwright Also 


A new play, entitled “Behind the 
Screen,” by Edward Harold Crosby, 
dramatic editor on the Boston Globe, is 
soon to be presented at the Somerville 
(Mass.) Theatre. 


Detroit Is 


any other city. 


(1) 


|B ecateae a has done so many hig things— 
grown so tremendousiy in population and 
wealth during the past decade—that some of its 
remarkable post war accomplishments have 
come to be taken as matters of course. But con- 
sider and compare the following significant fig- 
ures with the past year’s readjustment record of 


Since April, 
tail Merchants st0w an aver- 


age monthly sales increase of 
20% over 1921. 


THEY’LL REMEMBER TERRON): 


Montreal Reporters Got Severe Bry 
While Covering Conflagration | 


L. De Montigny, Frank Rowse | 
Miss Dagmar ‘Carlson, of the news ,| 
of the Montreal Star, who went into } 
burning town of Terrebonne, Que, 
during the early hours of December | 
get a “white hot” story on the fire, | 
lized all the spare moments they | 
assisting the inhabitants in reseue \ 
salvage work, so that when they retuy\¢ 
to Montreal with their story they bro} 
with them personal evidences, in the s1\s 
of burned hands and ruined garm& 
Mr. Rowse is still carrying some pai} 
burns on his hands. 

The latter has quite a reputation \ 
daredevil hazards. He was one of fll 
Star men who punted up Lachine Ra'|s 
to see the rescue work from the stran| 
steamer Rapid Prince, securing the | 
eye-witness story of that event. He | 
also one of a band of reporters who 1}. 
rowly escaped being swept off the 1\f 
of a burning office building, where tly 
had climbed to find what it felt like¢ 
be on the roof when the walls ye 
blazing. 


Standard Continuing Barbour Servi | 


The Standard Rate and Data Sere 
of Chicago has taken over Barbour || 
vertising Rate Sheets, Inc. A. E. Beri}, 
secretary of the Standard Rate 4 
Data ‘Service, announced at the same {|e 
that the Barbour sheets will conti‘ 
without interruption. Mr, Barbour, 
said, is now associated with the ser 
as an editor. | 


So 


Booming} 


1922, Detroit Re- 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Can you name any other large city where the 
percentages of increase equal Detroit’s? Detroit 
is more prosperous today than ever before in 
It offers unusual opportunities to 
every manufacturer who will tap this rising 
tide of prosperity NOW—at the beginning of 


its history. 


Detroit Employers’ Association 
shows an increase in employ- 
ment of 60,000 workers over 
1921 for its member concerns 
which employ about two-thirds 
of Detroit’s industrial workers. 


Detroit Bank Clearings for 
October, 1922, exceed those of 
October, 1921, by nearly $100,- 
000,000. 


Building for the first ten months 


of 1922 exceeds that of 1921 by 
more than $29,000,000. 


Detroit’s 1923 BOOM. 


The NEWS goes to 90% of the homes in 
To reach Detroit’s great buying pub- 


Detroit. 


lic you need advertise in only one paper— 


The Detroit News 


The NEWS—Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 


“Always In the Lead’’ 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT GERMANY 


Ten Live News Features By Frank G. Carpenter 


The most appalling human interest story since the world war. 


A nation of sixty millions working day and night for twenty cents per 
eight hours to compete with our industries. 


Big factories humming with business and thousands of women hard on 


the job. 


Millions whose incomes have been wiped out or divided by two hundred 
thousand per cent. 


Beggars who have become millionaires and millionaires who are picking 
up the crusts from the streets. 


Dinners for students and intellectuals at five-eighths of a cent’a meal. 


Baronesses who are sewing to eke out a living at one thousand stitches a 
cent. 


How the government has pauperized the landlords. Real estate in the 
big cities being bought up by foreigners. 

Twelve-room apartments renting at six cents a month and good business 
stores at two cents a week. 


Farmers who are eating all they are raising to beat the fall of the mark 
and feeding their milk to the pigs while the city babies are starving. 


These are some of the high lights and low lights of the great German 
nation whose every act affects our own pocketbooks and the fate of the world. 


The actual conditions are being investigated by Frank G. Carpenter who, 
with his secretary and photographer, backed by introductions from our gov- 
ernment at Washington, is now traveling in Germany and interviewing all 
classes. 


His letters will begin publication on Sunday, February 18, and will run 
regularly thereafter for ten or more consecutive Sundays. Every line will be 
a surprise to the American people, and moreover it will be the cold, hard- 
boiled, actual truth. 


We shall place this stuff in your territory. If you want it, telegraph or 
write immediately to: 


DUDLEY HARMON 


Manager for Frank G. Carpenter, 
1816 H STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PUBLICITY CLUB SURVEYS 


BRITISH SOAP MARKET 


Newspapers Supply No Merchandising Service Like That of 
U. S. Dailies—Strike Proves Newspaper Values— 
Newspaper Exhibition at Prague 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London, Editor, Epitor & PusLisHer) 


Lonpon, Nov. 25. 
DP Great Britain we have no avail- 
able merchandising service in any 
way resembling that in vogue with 
American publishers. Should statistics 
be required concerning the marketing or 
potentialities of any product by an ad- 
vertiser, he cannot, as in the U. S. A. 
secure them from territorial publishers, 
or, indeed, in any other way than by 
compiling them himself or through his 
advertising agents. 

The departure of the Publicity Club of 
London, therefore, in proposing to ex- 
amine the markets and selling methods 
of various products has been a matter 
of considerable interest and the first re- 
sults of their investigations in this direc- 
tion constitute useful data. To secure 
the results a Bureau of ‘Advertising 
Facts was established by the club execu- 
tive, and as the first objective the mar- 
ket and concomitant conditions of 
laundry soaps were taken. 

The retail distribution and salesman- 
ship methods were not brought into the 
purview. It was the habits of the con- 
sumer, his criticism of package, etc., and 
the relatiouship of advertising (par- 
ticularly in connection with prize com- 
petitions and prize coupons) that were 
under consideration. 

To obtain information on these sub- 
jects questionnaires were prepared for 
members of the-general public asking a 
series of eighteen questions relating to 
the following points: 

What laundry work was done at home. 

Whether hot or cold water (or both) 
were used. 

Whether flake soaps, powder or bars 
were used. 

What brand preferred; 
actually used. 

What other brands tried. 

Why certain soaps were used and why 
others tried had been discarded. 

What frst attracted user to the soap 
adop ed. 

How much bought at one time. 

Alterations in size of packet, or im- 
provements to packet. 

Whether directions for use are read, 
and are of value. 

Whether users collect coupons or 
otherwise enter soap prize competitions. 

Without giving the actual tabulated 
results, which form, by the way, valu- 
able data for any advertiser of laundry 
soap (and are available to such houses) 
it may be said that 215 complete replies 
were received to the questionnaires, and 
from these many interesting facts 
emerge. 

For example, 64 per cent do all wash- 
ing at home, and only % per cent every- 
thing except starched articles. Eighty- 
three per cent use hot water and 17 per 
cent use both het and coldy none using 
cold only. Seeing that séveral adver- 
tisers boost the cold water process, the 
last named fact is illuminatingly reflec- 
tive upon the advertising argument—or 
the soap. 

Bar soaps are the most popular, these 
accounting for 69 per cent of everything, 
though in the total there prove to be 
176 bar users, 107 flake users and 66 
powder users. 

In the Jist of popular brands of soaps, 
it is interesting to notice that the Lever 
Brothers’ brands stand at the top, with 
Sunlight Soap as 63 per cent of the users 
of bar soap, Lux as 86 per cent in flakes, 
Hudson's as 62 per cent in powder form. 

In considering the reasons why certain 
soaps were used and why those tried 
were discarded, it would appear that but 
little impression is left upon users as 
to the special advantages of any one 
soap, for but 20 per cent of those ques- 


what brand 


tioned replied. Habit, advertising, and 
satisfaction in use seem to be the rea- 
sons for continuing to use any brand, 

The question as to what attracted the 
consumer to the soap being used was 
productive of the following table of per- 
centages : 


Advertisements is...) capes a eememieme 69 
Reputation ~ is.c,akie ss saan ameter 15 
Saniplinio (5 a2 5. «ae cachet mice 11 
Cotapetitiady W\ix< s's ky tne Desens eenenetele « 3 
AGIA TAME Cee e102 neta. slaioleee Nel denatianeae 1 

ATU GEU i sr evceds iano: steteveloaayotstae ataeeteve ears 99 
Friends’ recommendation ......... 55 
Retailers’ recommendation ........ 2 
Mothers’ recommendation ......... 17 

MES AI Meeits, a totes Tavera  oigeey stone Menens OMMTE REE TS 74 


A few others were attracted by price, 
smell and style of package. 

The number of consumers asking for 
soap by name and those taking a brand 
recommended by their dealer are 179 
and 15 respectively. Various suggestions 
for package improvements were made 
and criticisms offered. Directions for 
use were tread by 133 and ignored by 
36; 112 estimate those directions as be- 
ing of value and 24 declare to the con- 
trary. 

So many scaps have been the subject 
of prize competitions that it is interest- 
ing to find 154 of the number do not 
collect coupons or engage in competi- 
tions, only 17 stating that they have no 
objection to entering them, while 5 say 
that if the soaps in use offered prizes 
they would be interested but would not 
give up the brand for any other to se- 
cure prizes. 

The information secured is eminently 
of practical use to soap houses, par- 
ticularly as the Bureau offers free ac- 
cess to the whole of the accumulated 
data. It is to be hoped that the Pub- 
licity Club will pursue these important 
investigations in’ other channels with 
similar success, for there is every rea- 
son to believe that advertisers will ap- 
preciate this service just as readily as 
the merchandising data available to 
American advertisers is valued in the 
We SaaS 

NE of the problems confronting all 

stores is that of the concentration 
of all shopping—except, perhaps, in 
necessity lines—upon the afternoon and 
evening. Over the Christmas season, 
with the Yuletide attractions added to 
the department stores, this invariably re- 
sults in congestion and our London 
stores, embracing such houses as Dickins 
& Jones, Galeries Lafayette, Gamages, 
Harrods, Daniel Neal, Swan & Edgar, 
Selfridge’s and T. W. Thompson & Co., 
have combined in an effort to relieve this 
pressure by encouraging the morning 
shopper. Between now and Christmas 
they have arranged for special shows 
and entertainments which will only be 
shown in the mornings before twelve. 
The underground railways and omni- 
buses are making special arrangements 
for this “Shop Before Twelve’ traffic. 
Newspaper publicity will be directed at 
making the experiment effective. 


CALE charges for advertisements in 

British newspapers continue at a 
high figure and though from time to time 
bodies of leading advertisers press for 
reductions of rates there seems little 
likelihood of any change. The latest 
hody of space-users to prefer this re- 
quest was the Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents’ Institute. In communicating 
the fact of their inability to recommend 
any action of this kind to their mem- 
bers, the Newspaper Society committee 


for. December 9, 


1922) 


stated that the facts as to the continued 
high costs of newspaper production 
furnished to the Auctioneers Institute 
would probably suffice to satisfy them 
as to the bona fides of newspaper pro- 
prietors. Indeed, if any reduction of this 
kind comes, it will most probably be 
found to emanate from some publisher 
not represented in the Society. 
BRITISH publishers are taking some 

interest in a new project an- 
nounced by the state of Czecho-Slovakia. 
This is the First International News- 
yaper Exhibition to be opened in Prague 
on December 12 under the auspices of 
the Czech Journalists’ Association, I 
understand that- most leading British 
newspapers will be represented by copies 
of their publications, the address of the 
Jirectors of the Exhibition being, 
Messrs. A. L. Pavlik, Prague II; Vodic- 
kova 41; Czecho-Slovakia. 


URING the recent printers’ strike, 

two newspapers published in one 
town combined forces and produced a 
single newspaper in their joint interests. 
In this strike edition were inserted all 
the advertisements for which each of 
these publishers held instructions; that 
is to say, if Mr. Jones was an adver- 
tiser in both the Journal‘and the Mercury 
(the titles are fictitious) his advertise- 
ment was inserted in the strike edition. 
And he was charged by each publisher 
separately for insertions in that edition. 
Subsequently, certain advertisers took 
exception to this on the ground that they 
had only had the value of one insertion 


in one paper. The point was broug’ 
to the notice of the Honorary Solicit 
to the Newspaper Society, and, aft 
consideration, he gave his opinion i 
follows: Al 

“Inasmuch as this Joint Strike Eat 
tion of the ‘A. News’ and the ‘B, Jou’ 
nal’ has as wide a circulation as the j) 
dividual newspapers the ‘A. News’ ai 
‘B. Journal’ enjoy, and consequently ¢ 
advertisers who have sent the adve 
tisement for publication in the two new) 
papers got what they asked for, I am | 
the opinion that they have no grouni| 
for complaint, and no reason for refu. 
ing to pay on the grounds mentioned ] 
them.” 

American publishers will probab 
find this unofficial ruling worth whi| 
noting. 

x ok x 


THE place of the newspaper in bus 
ness-getting for retailers was sp 
cially realized when the printers’ stril| 
a few months back robbed many pr, 
vincial traders of their means of advye 
tising to the public. A. W. Clarke, prij 
cipal of a Blackburn (Lanes) dry goo 
store, recently confirmed this in speakir 
to a leading publisher here. He said : 
“The suspension of the newspape 
was the greatest blow suffered by bus 
ness people in my experience. Me 
“People get so accustomed to trader 
notices in the press that it becomes ¢ 
inveterate habit. | 
“This strike has completely vindicat 
the newspaper as an advertising mediur| 
Traders are likely to use it more thi| 
in the past. Its value has now bee! 
established.” 


The Number and Strength of 
Washington Banks are Significant 


You can judge the resources of a com- 
munity pretty accurately by the character 


of its financial 


institutions—and_ the 


National Capital’s are notably indicative 


of local prosperity. 


The _ possibilities 


in Washington for 


the promotion of any worthy product are 
most inviting—and all you need is The 
Star. It covers the field, completely and 


influentially. 


he Zvening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our “4 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 


Paris Office 
5 rue Lamartine 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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RITAIN’S WAR PREMIER 


YOUR London Correspondent ! 


[k Your newspaper could have se- 
cured Disraeli for its foreign 


correspondent——— 


: i : [IF Gladstone could have been in- 


duced to write for your readers on 


Bes - the affairs of his time——— 
HE LLOYD GEORGE 


ARTICLES NOW LM () S' \ 
SOLD IN: A as great a sensa- 


NEW YORK 


Pcticaco tion might have resulted as that 
PHILADELPHIA e e 

Sec AND caused by the signing of 

PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 


COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
SYRACUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
ST. LOUIS 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY 
BUFFALO 
DENVER 
OMAHA 


BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
AKRON 
NORFOLK, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
PORTSMOUTH, O. 
TERRE HAUTE 


De tary To Write On Current World Aftairs 


KANSAS CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY y 
WALLA WALLA Exclusively For 
MEMPHIS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
LEXINGTON, KY 


In Canada: 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Calgary, 


Hamilton, Edmonton, Vic- 
toria, London, Moose Jaw. 
In Europe: 

Great Britain, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Austria, Scan- 
dinavia, Czecho-Slovakia. 


—. NORRIS A. HUSE, General Manager 


Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 


Save aca 


STN NEN OR IR NE CELTS AIT I 


I a ee 


eatin a essere wid 


Raa 


— United Press Headquarters 
Elsewhere: : 

; w York Cit 
Australasia, South Africa, N € a6 Sif 
Mexico, Cuba. 


Greatest News Feature In History! 


USES BIG CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUT THEY 


SELL CARS 


Chicago Cadillac Dealer Has a Daily Ad of 80 to 120 Lines, 
with Full Description of Each Car and His Agency 
Enjoys Reputation for Rapid Turnover of Used Cars 


Cadillac Coupe ‘19’? Bargain 
Jones & Co., 121 Main St. 


Ao is a typical Want-ad offering 

a Cadillac automobile for sale. A 
search of the classified advertising 
columns of any newspaper will prove that 
a large percentage of the cars are de- 
scribed in one line. 

Suppose you are in the market for a 
car. Does the line above create in’ your 
mind any desire for this particular car? 
Certainly not. 

How to sell used cars more quickly is 
the great problem of the automobile 
broker. To solve the problem he is will- 
ing to spend good money. He is more 
than willing—he does spend money. Com- 
pared to other lines of business the auto- 
mobile broker probably spends: a high 
percentage of his gross sales for classified 
advertising. And yet he usually spends 
it less wisely. 

In Chicago the used car department of 
the Cadillac is considered one of the most 
successful. It is a leader in the field. It 
has a good reputation among the other 
brokers as well as with the general pub- 
lic. It has an unusually rapid turn over 
of used cars. 

Beyond doubt one of the reasons for 
this is the type of classified advertising 
copy it writes. Every day it runs a 
want-ad from 80 to 120 lines in which it 
lists 5 to 8 cars, using about a dozen 
lines of space to describe each car. Note 
the following samples: 


CADILLAC’S SPECIALS 


CADILLAC 8, TYPE 61, 5 PASSENGER 
Coupe. This car is finished in Cadilac blue 
and upholstered in blue silk velour to match. 
It has been revarnished and the generally fine 
appearance of the top and fenders makes it 
very hard to distinguish from a new car. 
It has been used by the original owner only 
a little more than 3,000 miles and has been 
turned in for a car of larger capacity. 
Equipped with 5 excellent cord tires, spare, 
tire cover, bumper, rear traffic signal, spring 
covers, and shock absorbers. The purchaser 
of this car will be given a new car warranty. 
It is the current model car and as such repre- 
sents a saving at our price of $3,400. 


CADILLAC 8, TYPE 61, 7 PASSENGER 
Touring. This is one of our latest series 7 
passenger touring cars and is in such con- 
dition that it cannot be distinguished from 
new. It was turned in by the original owner, 
who purchased a 61 enclosed model. The car 
is painted Cadillac blue and is first class in 
every particular. It is equipped with new 
cord tires, spare, tire cover, spring bumper, 
and other extras. It has had comparatively 
low mileage and will carry the same war- 
ranty as a new car. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity to buy a Cadillac of the current 
model at a considerable saving. Special at 
$2,600. 


CADILLAC 8, TYPE 61, VICTORIA 
Coupe. The Victoria is-one of the most pop- 
ular models Cadillac has ever built. It seats 
4 persons comfortably and for city and sub- 
urban use is unexcelled. his particular cur- 
rent series car has been refinished and has 
every appearance of a new automobile. We 
have given it a thorough mechanical over- 
hauling and the purchaser will receive the 
same warranty as that given a new car. It 
has been repainted a beautiful Berkshire Green. 
Equipped with seat covers, spare tire, tire 
cover, spotlight and biflex bumper. An at- 
tractive bargain at $3,300. 


CADILLAC 8,:'TYPE 59, LIMOUSINE 
This is a beautiful maroon car and has had 
the most particular care in the hands of the 
original owner. Paint, upholstery and _ in- 
terior appointments will bear the closest in- 
spection. Mechanically the car has been over- 
hauled in our shops and will carry the new 
car warranty. It is equipped with new cord 
tires, spare, tire cover, front and rear bumper, 
automatic squeegee. For the greater comfort 
of the occupants, the interior is furnished with 
a heater and a foot hassock. An unusual 
bargain at $2,750. 


CADILLAC 8, TYPE 57, BROUGHAM. 
The unusual low price placed on this 5 pas- 
senger enclosed model is in no way indicative 
of the careful attention it has had in the hands 
of the previous owner. It is painted Cadillac 
blue and uphclstered in a very attractive shade 


of blue velour. Motor is in very good condi- 
tion, and the car will bear the closest mechani- 
cal inspection. Tires are almost new and equip- 
ment includes sun visor, step plates, spare tire, 
and front bumper. Specially priced at $1,500. 


STEARNS KNIGHT 1921, 4 PASSENGER 
Coupe. This car has come to us in very fine 
mechanical condition. Uphclstery and interior 
fittings show almost no signs of use, indica- 
tive of the very unusual care and attention 
the car has had in the hands of the previous 
owner. The paint and exterior appearance of 
the car will make an immediate appeal. It 
is. equipped with excellent cord tires, spare, 
tire cover, front and rear bumper, spotlight, 
motometer. There is a carrying space for 
luggage beneath the rear deck. Special at 

3650. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 
2301 Michigan Ave. Calumet 4841. 


Take the first of the Cadillacs described 
in this typical advertisement, First the 
description tells you that it will accomo- 
date five passengers. Then it paints a 
word picture which enables you to visua- 
lize in your mind’s eye a blue coupe newly 
finished and upholstered in harmonious 
silk velour. Having given you a view 
of the car, the copy next describes in 
detail the equipment and accessories. 
Then it states in a way that inspires 
confidence that the car has been driven 
only a few miles by the original owner 
and backs this statement by offering a 
warranty. Finally the price is told, in- 
stead of merely saying it is a bargain. 

If you wanted a Cadillac coupe would 
you answer the one line so-called adver- 
tisement at the top of this article or go 
to the ‘Cadillac Company’s show room 
and ask for the one they described? Of 
course, you would answer the adver- 
tisement giving the more complete de- 
scription. You would do this because by 
reading the advertisement you can tell 
that it is a car that meets your require- 
ments. Yet, as a matter of fact, the 
other car might be the best bargain. 

The Chicago Cadillac Company has 
been using this kind of copy for several 
years with the result that in addition to 
being profitable to them, it is having an 
influence on the copy of other brokers. 
More and more of them are adapting the 
same style of advertising. 

Newspapers can well afford to spend 
time and money to educate their advertis- 
ers to write more descriptive copy. It 
not only means more lineage, but more 
important—better results for the adver- 
tiser which creates satisfied customers. 


Dalziel Out of Newspaper Field 


Lord Dalziel has retired from English 
journalism and newspaper management 
after 30 years active work in Fleet street, 
according to recent cables from London, 
which state that he resigned a few days 
ago from the chairmanship and managing 
directorship of the London Daily Chron- 
icle, Lloyds News and Reynolds News- 
paper. The last mentioned paper has been 
acquired by a syndicate in which the 
principal members of the staff are inter- 
ested. Lord Dalziel has disposed of his 
trade journal interests to a publishing 
house and his provincial newspaper hold- 
ings have been taken over by a separate 
corporation, in which a leading financier 
is understood to he interested. He recent- 
ly sold his holdings in the Pall Mall 
Gazette to Sir John Leigh. 


Mrs. Harrison Rearrested 


Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondent, has again 
been placed under arrest by Russian 
Soviet officials, according to a, dispatch 
from Washington. Word has been re- 
ceived there from Chita, capital of the 
Far Eastern Republic, of her arrest, “but 
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no details of the charges against her are 
known. No appeal has been made as yet 
to the State Department for intercession 
in her behalf. 


REFUSE TO BAN CO-OPERATION 


Chattanooga Ad Club Has Lively Dis- 


cussion on Newspaper Service 


A discussion dealing with free service 
rendered by newspapers to the advertis- 
ers took place at a recent meeting of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Advertising Club, 
as a result of an address opposing this 
practice delivered by H. C. Adler at the 
convention of the southeastern division of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. <A resolution disapproving such 
service was introduced at the club several 
meetings past, and was voted down at the 
last meeting. 

George F. Milton, publisher of the 
Chattanooga News said: “There have 
been different policies pursued by differ- 
ent newspapers. Ninety-five per cent of 
the newspapers co-operate with the na- 
tional and local advertisers. This is an 
effective method of securing business and 
has, I find, always increased the business 
of the paper each year. 

“This resolution suggests that there is 
discrimination in favor of the national 
advertisers. The national advertiser pays 
a somewhat higher rate. When he asks 
for a list of dealers or other informa- 
tion we are pleased to furnish it; also 
information on business conditions and 
the distribution of advertising matter. 
Also, I might add that the paper I rep- 
resent has matrix and cut services that 


are for the free use of advertisers, | 
writers and others. This department 
sists in preparing the copy for local - 
vertisers. Their proofs are: read if 
copies furnished the advertiser. 

“The national advertiser’s copy usuz y 
comes in plate form. The national - 
vertisers are not given any prefere)s 
and there should be no feeling of diseri;. 
nation. We do not wish to be arbitra) 
We want to please the advertisers, | 
this age of service we all study how) 
serve the community as well as the ;. 
vertisers, foreign and local.” : 

Mr, Milton explained further that} 
was sometimes difficult for the editor| 
department to draw the line in what y} 
strictly news matter. 


Court Gives Editor $40 Salary 


Miss Florence E. Reynolds, who y| 
editor of the Minden (Neb.) News, wh! 
it was in the Chancery Court, pendi 
dissolution of partnership proceedin)| 
will receive $40 a week for her work dy 
ing that period. The lower court h| 
decreed that $20 was sufficient, but M_ 
Reynolds appealed and the Supreme Co1| 
decided in her favor. Friends of M 
Reynolds have purchased the paper a 
she has been installed as editor. 


Simon Swig Bankrupt 


Simon Swig, former manager of { 
People’s Voice, a Boston weekly, | 
filed a voluntary petition in bankrupt 
with assets listed at $40,800 and liabi 
ties of $67,300. 


clean, 


3 : with. 
The time and terials enter 
money saving fea- 
tures are many. The mMake-up. 


rapidity with which 
forms are locked up 
and broken up; 
make-ready time in 
the press room cut 
fully one-third; a 
much cleaner sheet 
when printed; all 
work-ups in forms 
done away with— 
these are some of 
the practical results 
we have secured 
through the use of 
the Ludlow System.” 
—The Industrial 
Press, New York. 


advantage. 


faces, 
letters 


The Ludlow 


For Rapid, All-Slug Make-Up 


LL-SLUG forms have many advant- 
ages. The typefaces are all new for _ 
every job and there is no distribution to 
follow. By re-casting each line, multiple 
forms may be had without electrotypes, 
and used forms may be held for weeks 
or months for reprinting. 


Quick to Make Up — Quick to Make Ready 


All new typefaces make 
bright forms 
are a pleasure to work 
No second hand ma- 
into the 


The low quads of Lud- 
low forms are a striking 
They are 12 
points lower than printing 
surface,and cannot smudge. 


Quick make-ready on the 
press comes from all new 
no low or broken js 

and general ac- 
curacy in height to paper. 


Ask us on your letterhead 
for 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG-COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


Bigger units to work No pull-outs of letters 
with are faster and less can occur with an all-slug | 
subject to error. Slugs do form—such as the figure 1 | 
not pi and are easy to jus- from a price of $127 or | 
tify. They handle like even $12, thus causing em- 
cuts. barrassment to advertiser 


and printer. 


Standing forms may be 
kept a year or more with- 
out impoverishing the cases 
and they will not be found 
in a pied and picked con- 
dition when needed. 


that 


Changes for reprints are | 
easily made without any 
patching of plates. New 
slugs may be cast and old 
ones thrown out. 


Distribution of used | 
forms is abolished for 
good. New type on slugs 
quicker and cheaper | 
than distribution of old | 
worn types. 


illustrated literature 
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Again—First in Gains! 


ITH AN EXCESS gain of 229,000 lines over its nearest competitor among the fourteen morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers of New York, THE WORLD closes November, its eleventh con- 


secutive month of advertising gains, with a total increase of 2,513,770 lines over the correspond- 


ing period last year of which increase more than 1,100,000 lines is in Display Advertising. 


Taking first place in May last, for seven months THE WORLD’S leadership in advertising gains in 
the New York field has never been seriously challenged. Its grand total of 16,389,390 lines carried repre- 


sents an increase of 13% over the first eleven months of 1921. 


A six months’ comparison with the other morning and Sunday papers of the city indicates not only 


the decisive lead of THE WORLD but the trend of advertising in the New York field as well. 


C olan 


She Gord = June July August September October November 
798 Gain 947 Gain 1,214 Gain 1,253 Gain 1,503 Gain 873 Gain 
The Times O45) 6 ke 566 ” 89048 4 fepis. a eke ie 446 ” 
The American 104 ” Zale 1% 200% 77 366 ” L3SBF 12 AIDE | TGs 
The Tribune 233 Loss 99 Loss 136 Ve 97 Loss 40 ” 75 “Loss 
The Herald Bodies a he 1324 93 52 Gain 24D 7% 80 ” 
The News 229 Gain 246 Gain 170. Oe 25 Loss Do 17 Gain 


(Tabloid Picture Paper) 


Starting in May with an excess gain of 50% over its nearest competitor, and closing November with 
an excess gain of 95%, THE WORLD’S average gains during this six months period were 50% more 


than the gains of the next nearest New York newspaper. 


MORNING. SUNDAY GRAVURE EVENING 
Ford Building Pulitzer Building Mallers Building 
Detroit New York Chicago 


Editor 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCH SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 
which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 

t sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
; their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 
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Advertising Rates 


Per line.....Y 1.25 
Per Column..Y 170.00 
Per inch.:..Y 12.50 
Per page... .¥2,000.00 


Ld 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
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_ WITH THE AD FOLKS 


(GEORGE T. KEYS, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Vogue, has been 
appointed merchandise manager of the 
Retail Research Association, New York. 
W. T. Laing, who has been the New 
York manager of the Gundlach Adver- 
tising Agency, has been made advertising 
manager of Capper’s Weekly. He will 
be stationed in New York temporarily, 
but later will move to Washington, 
where the Eastern edition of Capper’s 
Weekly will be published. 

Richard E. Mann, for the last four 
years with the George Etheridge Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager of the 
hosiery division of Boot and Shoe .Re- 
corder, Boston. 

David Rosenbach, recently director of 
sales for the Farran-Kinney Company, 
Chicago, has become manager of sales 
for Dalton & Balch, also of that city. 

Miss Lucille MacNaughton, formerly 
advertising manager of the Bunting 
Hardware Company, Kansas City, has 
joined the advertising staff of the J. W. 
Tenkins Sons Music Company, also of 
Kansas City. 

Edward T. Hall, director of advertis- 
ing of the Ralston Purina Company, 
was in charge of the recent Red Cross 
membership campaign in St. Louis. 

W. J. Garrett. formerly with the Direct 
Advertising Corporation, Indianapolis, 
has been appointed sales promotion man- 
ager of the Hercules Corporation, 
Evansville, Ind. He was at one time ad- 
vertising manager of the Haywood Tire 
& Equipment Company, Indianapolis. 

Roy C. Sheeler, for the past four 
years advertising manager of John Lucas 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has joined the 
advertising department of the paint and 
varnish division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Frank L. Pierce, for many years with 
the advertising department of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, has been 
appointed secretary and treasurer of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, De- 
troit. 

A, L. Erickson, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 
and publicity manager of the Gandy 
Bridge Company, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

O. A. Garson, formerly with Toby 
Rubovits, Chicago printer, succeeds Mr. 
Erickson with Armour & Co. 

Ross H. Garrigus, formerlv news ed- 
itor of the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times 
and the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch, has 
joined the advertising division of the 
Havees Automobile Company, Kokomo, 
nd. 

E. S. Annison, an English figure 
painter and illustrator, has rejoined the 
George Ethridge Company staff, after 
several years spent abroad. 


MORE PRESSES FOR HEARST 


Hoe Company Reports Record Business 
in Last Six Months 


Orders have been placed by the Hearst 
publications with R. Hoe & Co. for six 
more double sextuple presses. of heavy- 
unit design and equipped with the Hoe 
ink pump. distribution system. In addi- 
tion to these--machines, the Hoe Com- 
pany has now almost completed for the 
Hearst papers four double sextuples and 
three 20-cylinder universal unit multi- 
color presses, and recently received an 
order for 28 color cylinders to be added 
to the seven Hoe 20-cylinder multi-color 
presses now in use or on order for these 
publications. The addition of these 28 
cylinders to the seven presses will make 
the latter 24-cylinder machines, which 
with the similar 24-cylinder multi-color 
press being built for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, will be the largest printing presses 
‘known. 

Newspaper orders placed with the Hoe 
company during the past six months con- 
stitute what that company regards as a 
record for all time. New plants have 
been ordered by the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post (ten 16-page units); Philadel- 


_ page units). 


| 
? 


* 


f 
phia Inquirer (twenty-four 16-pagetey 
and one 24-cylinder multi-color preg: 
and the Minneapolis Tribune (twelye 
The following orders h\ 
also been received: | 

Philadelphia Bulletin (8 more su}. 
speed sextuples); New York Ti\ 
(two more superspeed double sextuple 
Baltimore Sun (one more_supersp 
double -sextuple) ; Trenton. Times ( 
superspeed double sextuple); St. F 
Dispatch (one unit-type sextuple | 
one octuple deck); Richmond Ne‘. 
Leader (two superspeed octuples) ; )\ 
Orleans Times-Picayune (one mn 
superspeed octuple) ; Boston Globe (\ 
superspeed octuple) ; Lincoln Star (| 
_superspeed octuple) ; Knoxvile Sent} 
(one superspeed octuple); Knoxy; 
Journal & Tribune (one unit-type | 
tuple) ; Newark Star-Eagle (one su: 
speed octuple); Brooklyn Eagle (\ 


more superspeed sextuple); Charl) 
Observer (one superspeed sextupl | 
‘Huntington Advertiser (one wnit-(\ 


sextuple); Portland Press-Herald (; 
unit-type sextuple); Raleigh News% 
Observer (one unit-type sextupl): 
Utica Observer-Dispatch (one unit-t\ 
sextuple); Boston Transcript (( 
superspeed quadruple). 

Other domestic orders have been pla d 
for smaller machinery, and export bj - 
ness recently secured includes suj}- 
speed octuples for the Melbourne Ars 
and the Sydney Evening News, 
octuples for E. Hulton & Co., one dou) |- 
sextuple for the London Daily Ne); 
octuples, for the South Wales Dj 
News and the Glasgow - Herald; it 
single-width presses for the Northh 
Daily Telegraph, two single-wih 
presses for the Portsmouth Ever» 
News, and a superspeed quadruple 1 
the Christchurch Sun. | 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


HARLES A, ABRAHAM, form 
business and advertising manager f 
the Vancouver World, succeeds the | 
FE. L. McArthur as publishers’ represet - 
tive in Montreal of the Toronto Mait 
Empire, London Free Press, Winni 2 
Free Press, Regina Leader, Calg\ 
Herald, Edmonton Journal, Lethbri¢ 
Herald, Victoria Colonist, Toronto $ - 
day World, Prairie Farmer, Winniy}, 
Alberta Farmer, Calgary, with offices |t 
232 St. James street. 
The annual meeting of the Newspa' 
Representatives Association of Chic) 
for the election of officers will be f 
December 11, at 12:30 P. M. in the M- 
rison Hotel. 
Story, Brooks & Finley, national adv; 
tising representatives, have opened | 
office in the Star Building, St. Louis, w) 
C. J. Edelman, for 10 years. on the - 
vertising staff of the St. Louis Star, 5 
manager. 
Harry Blake, who has been with = 
Frank Seaman Company of New Ye 
has joined the staff of Story, Brooks 
Finley. 


a 


Becomes a Weekly 


The Austin (Minn.) Mower Cow’ 
News, of which Herman Roe, publisl’ 
of the Northfield (Minn.) News, is elf 
owner, has changed from semi-weekly) 
weekly. 


Old Timers to Celebrate 


The Chicago Old-Time Printers’ As 
ciation will hold its annual dinner at © 
Hotel La Salle January 20. 


New Building in Grand Junction | 


The Grand Junction (Colo.) Dey 
Sentinel was host at a dedication dinner} 
its new home December 8. 


New Oklahoma Daily 


The Wilson (Okla.) Daily News / 
cently began publication. Fred L. Yas 
is the editor and. publisher of the n 
daily. ; ; 
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Circulation Is Power 


And Power Is Usefulness. 


Copyright, 1922, by Star Company. 


A few words about the Evening Journal, as compared with 
its competitors. 

Each of those competitors will CONFIRM every statement 
as to circulation made here. The figures here are given under 
oath to the National Government on the first of last October, 
in accordance with law. 

Can you imagine how much, and how OFTEN, our genial 
competitors would talk about themselves if they were able to 
present such facts as follow in the way of overwhelming CIR- 
CULATION SUPREMACY? 


First, here are the circulation figures of New York’s evening 
_ newspapers, ALL of them, as given to the Government by the 
newspapers themselves: 


Government Circulation Statements 
For Six Months Ending October 1, 1922. 
NEW YORK EVENING PAPERS 


EVENING JOURNAL..... .. 622,749 daily 


Mvening World .2..:.-...0:.c00000% 265,049 “ 
Ee eda baad ees 179,937 “ 
ak sca cave de’ 166,196 “ 
MI ag hhoweccescees 161,215 “ 
ol 119,431 “ 
DP hPL ike eb, So 31K. 


The Evening Journal has by far the LARGEST DAILY 
CIRCULATION AMONG ALL NEWSPAPERS IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

How does the Evening Journal circulation compare with its 
competitors—if you can call it ‘‘competition’’? 

The facts are important to business men. Publicity is their 
problem, and there is no publicity test—EXCEPT CIRCULA- 
TION, 

Compare the Evening Journal circulation with other eve- 
ning newspapers in another way. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL had 
357,700 more circulation daily than Evening World 


442,812 “ “Sun 
456,553 “ a “ — Globe 
461,53 4 6“ 73 66 66 M ail 
503,318 “ sf 4: “ Telegram 
590,431 6“ 13 6 66 Post 


__A merchant advertises in The Evening Journal, knowing 
that his advertising is not DUPLICATE ADVERTISING. 

_ In ONE newspaper, there is no duplication. You don’t 

_ buy two copies of the SAME newspaper. 


If the merchant places that advertisement in—for instance 
—The Evening World, The Evening Sun and The Globe com- 
bined, he knows that he is duplicating circulation, paying twice 
or three times to reach the same reader. 

And, NOTE-—The Evening Journal has as much circulation 
as The Evening WORLD, SUN and GLOBE COMBINED, and 
11,567 MORE. 


Such supremacy as that possessed by the Evening Journal 
is unknown in other fields of ccmpetition. The greatest mer- 
chant does not do TWICE the business of his nearest competitor. 

The fastest horse cannot run TWICE as fast as the next 
horse in the race. 

THE EVENING JOURNAL IS ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT AHEAD OF ITS NEAREST COMPETITOR, and with 
92,000 TO SPARE! 


The Evening World comes next to the Evening Journal in 
circulation. To equal the circulation of the Evening Journal you 
must MULTIPLY THE EVENING WORLD’S CIRCULA- 
TION BY TWO, ADD 92,000. .The World will not deny this. 

This is not said with any unfriendly feeling toward our 
competitors, big or little. Business men whose growth and 
success depend so largely on judicious advertising are entitled 
to the facts. 


The Evening Journal has prospered. But this newspaper’s 
prosperity is as nothing compared to the prosperity that it has 
made possible for intelligent business men. 

Many among them have testified that the Evening 
Journal—next to their own commercial wisdom—has been the 
chief force in their growth. 


Nathan Straus, one of the three greatest merchants this 
country has produced, said to the editor of this newspaper 
some years ago, before he retired from business in New York 
City: 

‘*Mr. Brisbane, I suppose many would call me unwise 
for letting you know it, but the fact is that I could run my 
business successfully, and keep constantly growing, if I 
used NO OTHER NEWSPAPER IN NEW YORK EXCEPT 
THE EVENING JOURNAL. Of course that could not be 
said of any other newspaper, or any two or three other 
newspapers. ’’ 


That tells a story that has a meaning for business men. 
Mr. Hooper, who owned and distributed the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, wrote to the editor of the Evening Journal that he 
was absolutely amazed at the power of this newspaper in sell- 
ing a book costing more than $100 for a single edition. The re- 
sponse from the Evening Journal was amazingly greater than 
from any two other newspapers in New York, or anywhere in 
the United States, and specifically MORE THAN ONE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT GREATER THAN THE NEW YORK 
TIMES. 


When the letter was written, we did not publish it—having 
a sympathetic heart. But now Mr. Ochs, the wonderfully able 
man who owns the Times, has so much money that his only 
difficulty is finding enough safe deposit boxes, and he won't 
mind. 


All that the able merchant demands is ‘‘Take my message 
where the people will SEE it. I will do the rest.’’ 


We take your message, through the Evening Journal, to 
622,749 homes daily. 

The Evening Journal leads all daily newspapers in Amer- 
ica. It has done so EVERY DAY IN EVERY YEAR FOR AL- 
MOST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

IT WILL CONTINUE TO DO SO. 

There is no ACCIDENT about a success of that kind. 
Two wars have been fought, babies have grown to be voting 
men—AND WOMEN, six presidential terms have passed, and 
all the while, THE EVENING JOURNAL HAS BEEN AHEAD 
OF ALL DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

That is where it is going to stay and that is important: 

First to a great family of readers, whose thought and 
power find united expression through this newspaper— 

Second, to business men, manufacturers and merchants 
who find in the Evening Journal what every business needs, 
the GREATEST AMERIOAN DISTRIBUTING AGENOY, 


WITHOUT AWAITING LEGAL PROOF 


Newspaper Cannot Always Delay Publication of News ona , 


Crime Against the Public Until Sound Legal Evidence Is 
Available, Says Biographer of New York Tribune Editor 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director, Department of Journalism, New York University 


EVERAL inquiries, since this de- 

partment was started, have reached 
me about the ethics of betraying news 
sources when the information was given 
to the paper in 
confidence. Any 
reply to such in- 
quiries must be 
an expression of 
personal opinion. 
I strongly believe 
that unless the 
sins of the com- 
munity can be 
told to the public 


press with the 
same sense of se- 
curity that the 


sins of the indi- 
vidual are con- 
fessed to the par- 


James M. LEE 


ish priest, the ’ ; 

American newspapers might just as 
well write (30) after today’s copy 
and pass out blue envelopes to all 


employees—including the editors-in-chief. 
The pivotal point in newspaper ethics is 
the sacredness of confidences. The as- 
sumption, of course, is made that the in- 
formation when printed is necessary for 
the public good. Grave peril exists not 
only for a free press but also for a free 
country, if any law is construed to mean 
that a public official may close publicity 
channels by demanding the sources of 
jtems of news. In certain instances, the 
public good might seem to be best 
served by making public such sources, 
but the welfare of the press in general 
and the welfare of the cotintry as a 
whole, will best be preserved if rigid 
adherence to the principles stated in the 
preceding sentence be made. 

Two of these inquiries have asked 
whether there exists in the literature re- 
lating to journalism any statement of 
editorial responsibility for a paper to 
have legal proof in an exposure of public 
wrongs. My associate, Leon R. Whipple, 
calls my attention to a situation which 
the New York Tribune had to face 
when that paper was edited by the late 
Whitelaw Reid. On page 315, volume I, 
of “The Life of Whitelaw Reid” by 
Royal Cortissoz (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons), will be found the following: 

“Tt is a foolish waste of time to call upon 
editors for details of the crimes they denounce 
to public reprobation. It is their business to 
print what they know of such matters, and to 
Jeave the rest to the proper authorities. We 
learned that the Pacific Mail Company had 
spent money like water in Washington. We 
asserted this, and the committee has proved 
it. If we knew what Congressmen got the 
money we would print the names; it would 
need no subpoena from Washington to make 
us do that. We do our best, and that is a 
great deal. We cannot always wait for exact 
legal evidence before denouncing a dangerous 
wrong. If we had waited for that, Judge 
Barnard and his corrupt associates might have 
been today upon the bench. Over and over we 
made charges against them of which we were 
morally sure, but as to which we were not fully 
prepared with strict legal proof.” 

eae Sat 


RIEF mention has already been made 
in Epiror & PusitsHer of “The 
Young Man and Journalism” by Chester 
S. Lord (The MacMillan Company). 
For thirty odd years Mr. Lord was man- 
aging editor of the New York Sun, of 
which the motto for many years was, 
“Tf you see it in the Sun, it’s so.” To 
the young man who wants to know what 
is likely to happen to him if he goes into 
the newspaper business, it can safely be 
said, “If you see it in Lord’s book, it’s 
so.” In reviewing this volume for the 
New York-Herald, recently I attempted 
to show how valuable its perusal was to 
such a youth who wanted to become a 
newspaper writer. 
But what does it contain for the news- 


paper man? In a note headed “By Way 
of Explanation,’ Mr. Lord says, “The 
book is elementary: not intended or ex- 
pected to interest or inform newspaper 
editors of experience.” But Mr. Lord 
would find it impossible to comment 
about the different phases and features 
of the newspaper business without letting 
his philosophy show itselfi—a philosophy 
doubtless molded somewhat by the late 
Charles Anderson Dana, so long editor- 
in-chief of the Sun. Only the experi- 
enced editor can appreciate: 

“We have said that it behooves the editor 
who has the confidence of his constituents to 
nurse that confidence—that a circulation based 
on confidence is not easily lost. Nevertheless, it 
is fatal to mislead the public. It is dangerous 
to circulation to go against public sentiment. 
A knowledge of public sentiment and the abil- 
itv to anticipate public sentiment are brilliants, 
indeed, in the editor’s jewelbox of sagacity.” 


The chapter on “The Editorial Page” 
might well be headed “What Every 
Editor Ought to Know.” Some of these 
things are illustrated in the following 
quotation : 

“And obviously the editor cannot know too 
much of the fundamentals of government, of 
law, diplomacy, politics and political causes, of 
finance, taxation, philanthropy, the relations of 
labor and capital and so on—the list is endless.” 


Editors of the old school that has no 
sympathy with some of the modern 
fashions in newspaper dress, might study 
to advantage such an assertion as: 

“A Jittle discreet exuberance of expression 
may be tolerated in newspaper writing. Sen- 
sational newspapers do no harm as long as 
they stick to the truth. You may print your 
editions in red ink, with job type, with head- 
lines a foot high if you like, without other 
offenses than to exaggerate the importance of 
your announcement. Typographical eccentricity 
merely ittracts attention. It serves the same 
purpose as does the orator’s violent gesture 
or the messenger’s breathless announcement. 
It excites curiosity, arouses interest.” 

This style is described somewhat in 
detail in the chapter on “Newspaper 
Composition,” in which Mr. Lord quotes 
Macaulay’s remark, “The best portraits 
are perhaps those in which there is a 
slight mixture of caricature, and we are 
not certain that the best histories are 
not those in which a little of exaggera- 
tion, of fictitious narrative, is judiciously 


employed.” 

Space—no editorial fib—forbids more 
quotations. 

Mr. Lord concludes his book with a 
chapter on “Newspaper History.’ I 
might point out several errors in this 


chapter but that is unnecessary for those 
who have read in Epiror & PUBLISHER 
my chats about “the cradle days of 
journalism.” In those chats will be 
found a detailed description of what 
seems to be the first newspaper to be 
printed in the English language, for the 
date of which Mr. Lord gives me credit 
on page 201. In the latter part of the 
chapter, Mr. Lord is on more sure 
ground as to facts. Especially valuable 
is his account of the differences between 
the newspapers of 1850 or 1860; than 
those of today. 

Those of us who have worked under 
Boss Lord and have taken either his oral 
or written orders, will be glad to have 
this permanent record of the art of 
newspaper making as he sees it. 

8 aco 3 


DOLPH S. OCHS broke into New 

York journalism very quietly. In 
the issue of the New York Times for 
August 19, 1896, he printed a modest 
salutatory of what would be his policies. 
A little later he circulated a rather re- 
markable advertisement. This was in the 
form of a contract entered into by the 
Guardians of the Homes of Greater New 
York, parties of the first part; and the 
New York Times Company, party of the 
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REID PRINTED FACTS THAT HE KNEW, 


second part. One clause, that relating to 
supplying a paper to the said parties of 
the first part for their daily reading, well 
indicates thé nature of the agreement? 
The New York Times, a morning news- 
paper, said newspaper to be well edited, well 
printed and of the highest class, and which 
shall contain all the news that’s fit to print, 
avoiding sensationalism, scandal-mongering 
and all things that offend against good morals 
and against good taste; encouraging good 
citizenship and good government; a news- 
paper that can, with entire confidence, be 
admitted into the family circle for the benefit, 
use and enjoyment of parents and children, 
of young men and young women; and 
further, and in addition to said daily news- 
paper said party of the second part hereby 
agrees to supply on Saturday of each week a 
sixteen-page supplement devoted to books and 
art and on Monday of each week a supple- 
ment devoted to the news of financial trans- 
actions, and for said supplement there shall 
be no extra charge. 


Part II of “The History of the New 
York Times,” by Elmer Davis, is the 
story of this contract from the time when 
Mr. Ochs as publisher signed the agree- 
ment, down to the present time. Part I 
of the volume deals with the earlier his- 
fory of the Times and is composed chief- 
ly of material that has already appeared 
in print either in the Special Jubilee Sup- 
plement of the Times in 1901 or in 
Augustus Maverick’s book on the New 
York press. 

The introduction to this history has 
been furnished by Mr. Ochs. In a way, 
it is a report of his financial stewardship. 
He reports that the gross income for his 
period has been in round figures, $100,- 
000,000.. Of this amount less than $125,- 
000 a year, on the average, has been 
withdrawn and distributed as dividends. 
The rest of the amount has been used to 
fulfill the terms of the contract to which 
reference has been made. (At the time 
Mr. Ochs assumed control, the deficit was 
$1,000 a day.) Mr. Ochs prints a de- 
tailed statement as to the distribution of 
the stock of his company. Of rumors 
about the ownership of the Times, we 
have heard enough and to spare. 

Mr. Ochs, in his introduction, ac- 
knowledges his debt to the late (Charles 
R. Miller, who was for so many years 
editor-in-chief; to Carr V. Van Anda, 
managing editor for almost two decades; 
and to Louis Wiley, the present business 
manager who has been associated with 
Mr. Ochs almost from the time of pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Davis traces somewhat in detail 
the editorial policies of the Times, He 
adds, now and then, appropriate comment 
as to reactions of these views on the 
reading public. Possibly the most inter- 
esting part of the book for practical 
newspaper men is where Mr. Davis out- 
lines the development of the Times ‘on its 
news side. Some of the episodes in its 
business history, Mr. Davis has so pre- 
sented that they contain valuable sug- 
gestions for other publishers of metro- 
politan dailies. Possibly for the benefit 
of critics, Mr. Davis has told about the 
ethical standards adopted and how they 
have been applied both by the editorial 
and by the business office. 

In many respects—and these the most 
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essential—Mr. Davis has written the bes. 
history of an individual newspaper tha 
has yet appeared in print. He has bee; 
a’ member of the editorial staff of th 
Times since 1914 when he was graduate)| 
from Oxford, where he was a Rhode) 
scholar from his native state of Indiane| 
Having his information first hand, he ha| 
compiled a history that has many useft 
lessons for other makers of newspaper;| 
The most important of these lessons Mi 
Davis mentions in his concluding para 
graph: i 
iy 
In the opinion of the management of th) 
Times, perhaps the most important lesson | 
that integrity, common sense, and good judi! 
ment are more likely to bring success tha) 
wild extravagances, constant experimentatio 
and the frantic following of each new fashio)| 
The fact that a particular policy or a partici, 
lar feature has been a success on one paper | 
no guarantee that it will be successful ever, 
where. In the newspaper business, as i 
most other businesses, the surest road to su 
cess—in the opinion of the management ( 
the Times—is to know what you want to ¢ 
and know how to do it. | 
*K * * 


N interesting essay on the histor! 
of the “Negro Press” has just bee 
published by George W. Gord, Jr. It | 
entitled “Negro Journalism,” costs ; 
cents, and may be obtained from the Di’ 
partment of Journalism of De Pau 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. Tl 
pamphlet will open the eyes of editori 
writers who have not been followir| 
closely the growth and development 
periodicals published in the interests || 
the colored race. 
x Ok Ok 


ILLIAM FEATHER has collects) 
in a modest volume some of h| 
editorials which he prepared for hou, 
organs issued, for various industrial co. 
cerns scattered throughout the Uniti 
States. It is a book about business ar) 
is published by the William Feath 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Tho! 
who want a collection of editorials, cor| 
posed for the most part of epigramal) 
sentences in stacato style, will find 
this volume good models for mode 
treatment. 


* * * 


HENRY JUSTIN SMITH, ne 
editor of the Chicago Daily Ney| 
is the author of “Deadlines,” a novel | 
newspaper life just published by Covii| 
McGee, (Chicago, Ill. Another new! 
paper man to join the ranks of t) 
novelists is Heywood Broun, of t| 
New York World. His novel “The B 
Grew Older” has received favorable 1) 
views. 


| 
} 


*x* * * 


HISTORY of the New York E| 
ning Post has just been compiled | 
Allan Nevins (Boni & Liveright). Tl. 
volume will receive more detailed noti 
in an early issue of Eprror & PUBLISH), 


New Howard Agency Director _ 


Charles J. Savagem, vice-president | 
E. T. Howard Company, Inc., New Yo| 
advertising agency, has been elected, 
director. J. P. Daniel, space buyer, 
been appointed secretary of the compat 


‘| 
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NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertisit) 


NEWS SERVICES: : 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle or San Francisco) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE, 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES: 


Good For?’’ ‘‘Making More Money,’’ 
Character.”’ 


by Queen Victoria’s cook, ‘“‘As Woman to Woman,”’ ‘‘Dreamland Advertures.’’ 
PUZZLES, CUT-OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. | 


folio,’ ‘‘Wise Tennis Tips’’ (Tilden). 
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Multi-Mailer System 


is making 


Millions of Subscribers 


more Responsive to Advertising 


Srey 


Che 


~- Dearborn Independent 
Rochester Herald 
Christian Science Monitor 
Methodist Book Concern 


pokesman Review - 

‘tarmer — Farmer's Wife 

filwaukee Journal 

Yhicago Daily News 

hicago Herald and Examiner 

Yhicago Tribune : 

ournal of Commerce 

Vethodist Book Concern 

Women’s World Publishing 
Company 

Jatholic Printing Co. 

Salt Lake Tribune 

Successful Farming 

Woodmen of the World 

Imaha World-Herald 


Cincinnati Times-Star 
Brewster Publications 
McCall’s Magazine 

New York Times 

Il Progresso Italio Americano 
‘Atlantis 

York Gazette 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Bro. Loc. Firemen and 


aboor 
Peoria Star’ - National Tribune 
Dur Sunday Visitor 
Carpenter, 


'ndianapolis News 
International Typographical | i 
Journal : 
Topeka State Journal 
Richmond Palladium « 
Appeal to Reason 
Lexingion Herald 
Oklahoma Leader 
Nashville Banner 
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ist 
Florida Times-Union 
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Some of the Newspapers, Publishers and Magazines who are building 
Subscriber Satisfaction with the MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


Publishers install the Mu/ti-Mailer System not only 
because it makes the handling of their mail lists 
easier, quicker and better, but because— 


They know that the installation of the Multi-Mailer 
System also tends to make their mail subscribers 
more responsive to the advertising they carry. 


Deliver your publication .to your subscribers 
promptly, in good condition—and you'll not only 
win their good will but confidence. 


This subscriber confidence, born of a perfect mail 


lhe ° 
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delivery service, influences their mental attitude 
toward your advertisers. Because they trust you, 
they trust the advertisements you carry and are more 
responsive to their appeals. 


Why not give your subscribers the same confidence- 
creating mail delivery service now being enjoyed by 
millions of subscribers? It is profitably possible for 
all publications with a mail list of over 1,000. 


Investigate the Multi-Mailer System! For descrip- 
tive literature, write to THE SPEEDAUMATIC 
COMPANY, 817-825 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


TRADE MARK 


’ Comp moh Addressing ~listing ~ 
AU LTI-MAILER SYSTEM 31467 Ges 
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SCRIPPS GROUPS HAVE 
NEW CHIEF EDITORS 


Appoint Cook in Ohio, Edwards on 
Coast, Parker in South, and 
Rickey to New Group— 

Other Staff Shifts 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Several 
editorial changes in the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper organization were announced 
December 1 by William B. Colver, gen- 
eral editorial manager. E. E. ‘Cook suc- 


E. E, Coox 


Paut C. Epwarps 


ceeds V. H. Morgan as editor-in-chief of 
the Ohio group. Paul C. Edwards is 
appointed editor-in-chief of the Cali- 
fornia group, vice Eugene Maclean. Mr. 
Edwards is succeeded as editor-in-chief 
of the group composed of the Memphis 
Press, Oklahoma News, Fort Worth 
Press and Houston Press, with the El 
Paso Post to be added later, by George 
B. Parker. 

A new group has been formed com- 
prising the Baltimore Post, Washington 
News, Norfolk Post, Birmingham Post, 
Knoxville News, and Denver Express, 
with the Des Moines News to be added 
to it shortly, and H. N. Rickey has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of this group. 
Mr. Parker, who has been editor of the 
Cleveland Press, is succeeded on that 
paper by H. B. R. Briggs and the latter’s 


- 


H. B. R. Brice 


G. B. PARKER 
chair as editor of the Denver Express is 
filled by Sidney B. Whipple. Charles 
J. Lilley is named editor of the Houston 
Press, succeeding George V. Sanders. 

E. E. Cook, the new Ohio editor-in- 
chief, is the oldest editor in point of con- 
tinuous service in the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper ranks. He joined the staff of 
the Columbus Citizen March 1, 1899, and 
became editor of the paper when it was 
bought by the Scripps-McRae League in 
1904. He is promoted from this post to 
his new duties. 

Paul C. Edwards started newspaper 
work on the San Francisco Daily News, 
a Scripps paper, after making his way 
through college as a newspaper corre- 
spondent. ‘He was transferred to the 
Dallas Dispatch, rose to managing editor, 
then helped to found the Houston Press 
and was its first editor. In 1919 he be- 
came editor-in-chief of the Southern 
group of Scripps papers and helped to 
found the Fort Worth Press in 1921. He 
was editor-in-chief of the Southern 
group when promoted to take editorial 
charge of the California group. 

Henry B. R. Briggs, the new editor of 
the Cleveland Press, entered newspaper 
work in Kalamazoo, Mich. From 1911 
to 1913 he was an executive of the News- 
paper Enterprise Association, a Scripps- 
Howard concern, and from 1913 to 1920, 
he was editor of the St. Paul Daily News. 
He returned to the N, E. A. in 1920 and 
after a short service took the editorship 


of the Denver Express, which he held 
until his present appointment. 

G. B. Parker began his career when 
the Oklahoma News was founded by the 
Scripps-McRae concern, worked his way 
up to the editorship of that paper and 
was promoted to the editorship of the 
Cleveland Press early last year. The 
group of which he becomes editor-in- 
chief includes the Oklahoma News. 


OUR TURKEY SUPPLEMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 


which cut cleanly across virtually every just 
interpretation of national desire in the Near 
East. This is the chief function the report 
may fulfil today. It is admitted that its 
story is only of what might have been, but 
was not. Why it was not, and why American 
purpose in participating in the war and in the 
peace was betrayed in return for phrases, is 
the story of the secret treaties which wrote 
the outline of peace long before President 
Wilson sailed for Europe. 

To those secret treaties, the belated publi- 
cation of this report makes clear, the present 
misery in the Levant is immediately charge 
able. 


Everybody’s Secret 
(New York Evening Post) 


We are apparently at the beginning of an 
open season for well-known suppressed state 
papers and widely circulated secret diploma- 
cies. Yesterday the Times began the publi- 
cation, by courtesy of the Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, of the King-Crane report on the 
Near East prepared in the early part of 1919 
for the use of the American representatives 
at the Peace Conference. Today we have 
the publication of a seven-and-a-half-year-old 
report by Dudley Field Malone on the famous 
question of explosives on the Lusitania. 

Both suppressed reports reveal to an as- 
tounded public precisely what it has known 
all along. The essence of the King-Crane re- 
port is that the Syrian people in 1919 were 
in a very great majority for a United Syria, 
for no mandate unless it were an American 
mandate, and against Zionism. These facts 
have been the commonplace of newspaper 
report and of all kinds of comment and de- 
bate for years. The Malone report on the 
Lusitania states what has been known since 
shortly after the Lusitania tragedy: that the 
ship carried neither explosives nor guns nor 
troops, and that its only war cargo was sev- 
eral thousand cases of small-arm ammunition. 

The most celebrated instance of the wide- 
open secret is, of course, the case of the 
Allied secret treaties with which Mr. Wilson 
found himself confronted at the Peace Con- 
ference. Whatever may have been the de- 
gree of reticence practiced by the Allied dip- 
lomats, it is the simple fact that the text of 
the Treaty of London in the matter of Italy 
and her claims in the Adriatic was published 
by the Bolshevist Government soon after it 
came into power. In this country the Eve- 
ning Post made the treaties familiar to the 
public long before the Peace Conference as- 
sembled. It may be that in the business of 
carrying on the war the Administraticn at 
Washington had little time or attention for 
these treaties as they appeared in the news; 
and it is certainly true that in any case the 
United States at the Peace Conference was 
not bound by these treaties. But there is 
some reason for doubting whether our repre- 
sentatives at Paris were utterly astounded by 
the revelation of the secret pacts. 

Governments and publics are not dissimilar 
in succumbing to astonishment at the startling 
disclosure of what they have known ll 
along. The public, in particular, has too 
often sought an alibi from its responsibilities 
by saying “If we had only known’’ when as 
a matter of fact it has known all the time or 
could have known if it had taken the slight- 
est trouble, 


The King-Crane Report 
(New York Call) 


Publication by the Eprtor & Pustisuer of 
the King-Crane report on conditions in the 
Near East brings to light’ a document of im- 
portance that has been shrouded in_ secrecy 
for a number of years. Henry Churchill 
King and Charles R. Crane were members of 
the American Commission on Mandates in 
Turkey in 1919. Having made a thorough 
survey of the economic, radical, religious, po- 
litical and geographical factors bound up with 
the Turkish settlement, their report has re- 
mained a mystery until its recent publication. 

One does not have to accept all the findings 
and recommendations of this report, yet it 
presented realities that were ignored by the 
Allied victors. It is in conflict with the 
‘‘neace” established in the Near East by the 
peace treaties. It is given publicity at a 
moment when this “peace”? lies in ruins and 
the diplomats are at Lausanne trying to re- 
build their shattered structure. 
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The report presents a glaring contrast be- 
tween the “solemn promises’ of the diplo- 
matic liars during the war and the settlement 
they made. It exposes the opposing ambitions 
of the Allies in Turkey, reveals the evils of 
the secret treaties, refutes the claims of 
European powers to Turkish territory, and 
unmasks the censorship of the Allies and 
their propaganda by showing that this propa- 
ganda has borne little relation to actual con- 
ditions. Another lesson to be drawn from 
this report is the abysmal ignorance of 
churchmen in this country who have urged 
a holy war against the Turks. Such a war 
would have for its purpose more substantial 
stakes than the rescue of- Christian popula- 
tions, stakes that include oil and other loot 
in Turkey. 

Piece by piece we are getting the truth 
about the peace treaties. As the truth be- 
comes: known every item is a complete vin- 
dication of those who refused to accept the 
issues of the war as stated by the imperialist 
guardians of each country. Humanity the 
world over has paid a terrible price for the 
deceit practiced and expounded in terms of 
ethical fervor by the professional liars. 
Their dirty trade will afflict us until human- 
ity abolishes the system that makes it pos- 
sible. 


WITH THE SERVICES AND 


SYNDICATES 


Kak A. BICKEL, general mana- 

ger of the United Press Associa- 
tions, returned with Mrs. Bickel from 
Europe on December 2, While 
abroad he visited London, Paris and 
Berlin. 

Ed Angly of Palestine, Tex., has just 
been promoted from the New York staff 
of the Associated Press to cable editor 
for the A. P. in the London office. 


Kent Cooper, assistant general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, has been 
spending this week in Chicago on busi- 
ness. 


Webster K. Nolan, formerly in the In- 
ternational News Service in New York, 
Portland, Ore., and Washington, sailed 
recently for the Orient, where he will do 
free lance writing. 


The executive committee meeting of 
the Associated Press scheduled for De- 
cember 14 will probably not be held, and 
if not, all business will be transacted at 
the board meeting January 21. 

The Newberry (S. C.) Evening Midget 
has been elected to membership in the 
Associated Press. 

The Bartlesville (Okla.) Enterprise 
has added evening and Sunday morning 
service from the United Press Associa- 
tions. 

Donald Hinga, manager of the Hous- 
ton bureau of the United Press Associa- 
tion, has succeeded M. C. Thomas as 
manager of the Atlanta bureau. Max 
Depew, of the Dallas (Tex.) bureau of 
the United Press, has succeeded him as 
manager of the Houston bureau. 

Walter Vogdes has joined the staff of 
the New York office of the Cosmopolitan 
Service. 


New Washington Query Service 


E. Parker Anderson, formerly corre- 
spondent of the several Southern news- 
papers in Washington, has opened the 
Washington Intelligence Bureau which 
will conduct a general query service for 
newspapers, trade papers and magazines. 


FINAL BEECKMAN SU 
STARTED THIS WEEF 


Original Case Only One Likely fo 
Before Present Grand Juryael 
Decision Reserved in Sec- 

ond Action 


Provence, R. I., Dec. 4.—Judge (| 
ham today heard testimony in the | 
of the Beeckman-Reuter series of ¢} 
arising from the publication in the Pr 
dence News on October 20 an aril 
alleging that the former Governor Beir 
man had attempted to bribe Hery| 
Lagace with $1,500. Final argument 
three of the cases will be made be 
Judge Gorham Friday morning. Jj 
dence submitted today for the most |, 
retraced testimony offered in ne 
days in the trial of the cases insti) 
after the News had claimed that a | 
ment of $1,500 had been made. } 

The first of these cases to have a 
liminary hearing. was Mr. Beeckm/ 
complaint charging the Hope Publis! 
Company with criminal libel. The} 
spondent was adjudged probably gi 
and bound over to the Grand Jury, w 
began its session today. * 

The second case was one in which | 
Beeckman charged John Hennessy, ec) 
of the paper, with criminal libel, [ji 
sion has been reserved until briefs | 
filed. a 

It now seems probable that the § 
case is the only one against the Ny 
which will go before the Grand Jur a 
its present session. 

The false pretense case against | 
Lagace is the one heard today. Reah 
were set forth why the purported (): 
of Lagace’s affidavit published im) 
News should be admitted® as evide 
His contentions were rebutted, but | 
affidavit was ruled in. Mr. Henn} 
was ordered a week ago to find the 
davit, but reported that it could no ) 
found. | 

In the criminal libel case conti}} 
against Mr. Hamilton, secretary of) 
paper, Mr. Branch offered as eyvid? 
some parts of the alleged libellous 
ticle, also affidavits of the Hope Pub) 
ing Company showing that Hamilto |i 
stockholder, director and secret J 
treasurer of the paper. 

With the opening of the conspi? 
charge, which was also brought up, 
attorneys for the complainants sougl t 
introduce’a certified copy of the anj 
report of the Hope Publishing Comf) 


but it was ruled out. 
Several copies of the Providence Ni 
of later dates than October 20. bas 
troduced as evidence to show, accor) 
to the complainant’s attorney, a re} 
tion of the charges against Mr. Be 
man. Affidavits to show that Me 
Hennessy, Hamilton and Keenan 1 
officers of the Hope Publishing Com) 
were also introduced. The attorneys) 
the publishing company intro 
s 

) 


evidence at today’s session. The j 
has reserved his decision in the casi 
far as the preliminary hearings t 
were concerned, until later. 


Pennsylvania Daily Quits 


The Butler (Pa.) Citizen, a daily n's 
paper, has suspended publication. © 


Reclar 


Printed in 
Hungarian, Swedish and French. 


The comic that appeals to all. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red, and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed 


comic section. 


<5 ene Byean es 


English, 


Fellens 


Polish, Spanish,. 
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ra 
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ee —————________ 
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THE LINOTYPE 
ESCAPEMENT MECHANISM 


It Insures Clean Proofs 


IT would have been easy to devise a com- 
paratively crude mechanism which would 
have served after a fashion to transmit the 
motion of the key to the magazine and 
release the matrix. But while a simple 
escapement would have been cheaper to 
build, its parts would soon become worn 
and it would be inaccurate. An inaccurate 
escapement means dirty proofs. This is an- 
other place where simple construction leads 
to difficult operation. 


In the Linotype Escapement the motion 
is transferred to six moving parts so that 
the pawls (A-A) will move parallel to 
each other, and the load will all come on 
the supporting shoulders (C-C). 

Thatis why a Linotype even many years 
old in service runs as fast, operates as ac- 
curately, and sets as clean proofs as a new 
one. Every part is there because the ma- 
chine is better for it and all parts fit into the 
Big Scheme of Simple Operation. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in the Benedictine Series 
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CUT OPERATING COSTS BY AMORTIZING 
PLANT DEPRECIATION CORRECTLY 


Obsolescence or 


Revolutionary Changes 


Which Render 


Machinery Useless Cannot Be Covered in This Account, 
but Ordinary Course of Operation Can Be Protected 


By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


Pp the November 11th issue of Epiror 

& PuBLISHER there was published a 
letter from Elbert Bede in which he took 
issue with myself on my statement that a 
rate of 10 per cent would depreciate 
property entirely in ten years. 

Mr. Bede in his letter pointed out that if 
at the end of the first year 10 per cent 
depreciation was taken on the machinery, 
and the resultant figure deducted from 
the asset account, that the machine would 
never be depreciated at all. This is per- 
fectly true. It is not, however, usual in 
accounting practice to take depreciation 
on a declining balance. The correct ac- 
counting principle is to set up on one side 
of the balance sheet, cost prices of the 
asset and to determine for each class 
of asset comprising the total, the esti- 
mated life of the asset. 

If it is figured that the asset will last 
ten years, then depreciation is deducted 
on the original cost figure at a rate of 10 
per cent on such cost, the amount of the 
depreciation each year being credited to 
a depreciation reserve fund which ap- 
pears as a liability on the balance sheet. 
At the end of the tenth year if the de- 
preciation record has been properly kept, 
there will have been accumulated in this 
fund, an amount equal to the original 
cost of the machine and no further de- 
preciation should be taken, but on the 
other hand, a journal entry should be 
made debiting the reserve account and 
crediting the plant account with the cost 
price of the machine, hence taking it out 
of both assets and liabilities as they ap- 
pear on your books. 

If the life of the machine is considered 
to be 25 years, then depreciation would, 
of course, be figured on cost at 4 per 
cent per annum and corresponding figures 
ascertained for each class of machinery 
on hand. The quantity of machinery on 
hand in the average newspaper plant is 
not too great that a detailed classified 
account of that machinery cannot be kept. 
You keep a detailed account of your ac- 
counts receivable in a ledger. Why should 
you not also keep a similar subsidiary ac- 
count for your plant and machinery, and 
figure the depreciation on each asset ac- 
cording to the actual facts and known 
conditions regarding that class of ma- 
chinery? 

For instance, one may purchase a 
second-hand linotype machine and in the 
same week also purchase a new machine. 
It is obvious that the span of life of a 
new machine will be greater than the 
span of life of a second-hand machine, 
hence if you apply an average rate of de- 
preciation to both machines, one of them 
would not be correctly depreciated. Many 
plans purchase a second-hand machine to 
assist in their rush periods. That ma- 
chine would not, depreciate so fast as one 
that was purchased because of the lack of 
funds necessary to buy a new machine 
and so being constantly used. 

Depreciation should be scientifically 
applied to each individual asset. It is im- 
possible to lay down a specific rule that 
will apply to everybody. Conditions alter 
quickly. What may be good sound judg- 
ment today on depreciation of linotype 
and presses, may be very bad judgment 
tomorrow by reason of new improve- 
ments, or revolutionary improvements in 
that type of machinery will make presses 
and equipment scrap value. That would 
not, of course, apply to the smaller news- 
paper in a small town with little or no 
competition, but it would apply to the 
large newspaper in a big city with keen 
competition. Should some press manu- 
facturer for instance, suddenly come up 
on the market with a press that would 
produce say 100,000 forty-eight page 
papers per hour and that press being in- 
stalled in a large city newspaper office 
where time was a factor in getting out the 


newspaper, such an invention would have 
a serious effect on the competitors of that 
paper in that town and would probably 
force them to also purchase some high- 
speed press to compete, with a resultant 
large loss on the realization of their pres- 
ent equipment. Depreciation, however, 
was not intended to take care of such 
violent fluctuations. Such a loss would 
be an extraordinary loss not to be en- 
countered in the usual business course. 


Depreciation, on the other hand, is that 
amount that is necessary to be put on one 
side year by year as your machine is 
being used, so that at the end of its use- 
fulness, a new machine of equal capacity 
can be purchased. Many newspaper pub- 
lishers are trying to take up obsolescence 
in their depreciation rates. It was never 
intended that depreciation should cover 
this branch of your wasting assets. That 
is a condition brought about by expan- 
sion and the loss on such realization 
should be taken care of out of the ad- 
ditional profits that are made through 
such expansion. 

The Income Tax Laws specifically 
allow as a charge-off against earnings, a 
loss of an extraordinary nature which is 


Selling 
Pages 
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not compensated for by insurance. It is, 
of course, probable that the Department 
would attack your depreciation rate as 
being too low were such a loss presented 
to them. On the other hand, evidence 
could probably be introduced to show that 
such a loss on the sale of a piece of 
equipment due to the expansion of your 
business and the necessity of putting in 
more modern equipment, was partly ac- 
counted for by the cost of removing the 
old equipment from your building and the 
erection of the new equipment. It could 
also probably be shown that the useful 
life of that equipment after it had been 
moved out of your building had not been 
impaired and would still continue to func- 
tion for many years according to its 
original capacity, and that the only reason 
for a change was because it was over- 
loaded. 

If, of course, you care each year to put 
aside in cash the actual amount of sus- 
tained depreciation and invest that amount 
of money in safe securities or Govern- 
ment bonds each year, the interest re- 
ceived from such investment being invest- 
ed when received, it would be possible to 
work out an amortization plan of invest- 
ment which would provide at the end of 
a given number of years a certain amount 
of money with which to purchase new 
machinery of equal capacity to the one 
that you are disbanding, and if such a 
basis were worked out in a newspaper 
plant, it would probably be found that 
the charge against operations for de- 
preciation each year would be consider- 
ably less than 5 per cent and probably 
only 2%4 per cent of the cost price of 
that equipment. 


Why should the biggest business in your town 
be content with the use of small spacer 


Why should not the principles of Christian- 
ity be proclaimed in full pages? 


They are in some 


towns. 


The Tribune of Kokomo, Ind., recently sold 
a series of full pages to a group of fifteen local 
merchants, using copy issued by this department. 


For several weeks, 


in quarter page space, the 


publisher donated space and used the copy to 


stimulate greater church attendance. 


The mer- 


chants then said they wanted a part in the cam- 
paign and bought the space. 


Perhaps you can do the same thing. 


Tear out this ad now and send for the proofs. 
There are 52 pieces of copy—special ones for 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, etc., and the 


price for use is very small. 


Address Herbert 


H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


4 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. W. 


Editor & Publisher endorses this effort to get churches to use more advertising by 
donating space to tell you about Series No. 3 


Flexidea 
and 
axitype 
Dry 
Mats 


—make the paste pot! 
an unnecessary, 
nuisance. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t 


f 
\ 


—eliminate the steam} 
tables 


—save valuable time 


—save newsprint 
paper 


—mean dollars anc 
cents to the manage: 
ment and better work| 
and working condi 
tions to the stereo- 


typer. 


Our large stock at the 
Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn, assures you 
a constant supply an¢ 
prompt shipments 
No need of stock uf 
—you can have you’ 
mats as you need then 
and when you wan 
them. 
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931,158,840 
IN NEW YORK STATE’S 
CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


What Does This All Mean? 


It means that New York State—the greatest State in the Union—is to 
receive more than one-sixth of the country’s Christmas Saving Club 
deposits. 


It means that for the people of New York State Christmas is bring- 
ing a greater prosperity, greater accomplishments and greater anti- 
cipation than ever before in history. 


It means that it 1s time to start the winter campaign of advertising 
—and make it a big-one. 


Don’t miss a single big city in this prosperous state. Don’t miss 
even the most remote corners where there may be located a town or 
village. 

| Advertisers who realize and fully appreciate what this condition of 
Christmas Saving Funds means, will begin at once their campaigns 
in the daily newspapers of New York State. 


The New York State newspapers represented in this list form a 
powerful combination for successful business building. 


i 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 33,394 09 09 {The New York Herald.............. (M) 178,086 49 AS 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (S) 47,496 ll 1 ut New York Herald.............. (S) 178,086 49 AS 
a6: e Sun, New York................ (E) 180,442 48 45 
NACDUTES CHIRON. cece ocerscle aclsivied cess (E) 04 035 Nawisviorie Ties aan ean: (M) 65 6305 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle................ (E) 61,561 -20 stat: Sars WEES a cannes (S) } 356,671 7S 7278 
* be es 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle............... (S) i -20 20 *New York Tribume ................ (M) 137,011 40 36 
“Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 85,857 18 18 *“New York Tribune ................. (S) 141,973 40 36 
*Buffalo Courier’ ....05..cs0cceccsecees (S) 120,554 27 tNew York World.................005 (M) 352,612 595 58 
*Buffalo Evening News ............ (E) 104,958 21 .21 tTNew York World .........ccccscceces (S) 558,935 595 58 
‘Buffalo Evening Times.............. (E) 15 15 tNew York World .........ccccccecs (E) 265,049 595 58 
uffalo Sunday Times.............. (E) 102,809 15 15 *“**Niagara Falls Gazette............... (E) 14,614 05 
Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 7,260 64 04 **Olean® ‘Times iiacesechae seanacsaaees. E) 6,423, 03 03 
**Fimira Star-Gazette ..........cee08 (E) 23,754 09 .07 ***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11,553 -05 05 
Geneva Daily Times................. (E) 5,432 04 04 jRochester Times-Union ............. (E) 65,240 .20 18 
***Glens Falls Post-Star.....-....:s0s (M) 7,419 03 03 Saratoga Springs Saratogian....... (E) 8,224 .04 04 
***Gloversville Leader Republican...... (E) 6,247 03 03 ***Staten Island Daily Advance....... (E) 10,168 05 05 
Gloversville Morning Herald...... (M) 5,717 -035 035 Syracuse! Jotrnal) §oc.0 ccs. cet cues. (E) 45,014 -10 10 
*Ithaca Journmal-News ...........+.+55 (E) 7,454 04 04 TTroy: ‘Record ¥ocseecoser ce nnccvccn (M&E) 22,408 05 05 
*Jamestown Morning Post.......... (M) 9,525 05 03 : 
*“**Middletown Times-Press ........... (E) 6,335 03 03 Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
ee 1 ere Paty Argus....... nag sighs re 3 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
ewbur ai CWS Sistas cans ; A 4 
Mee ek Globee te, (E) 166,196 36 34 +Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 


***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 


In Washington 


ONE 
COMBINATION 
Two Newspapers 

Morning HERALD 
Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE 
115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. 


The Washington Times 
The Washington Herald 


G. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


Is showing two gratifying re- 
sults of its three-cent price: 


It has the Largest Circulation in 
New England at that price. 


It is taking on a Higher Grade 
of Advertising every month. 


QUALIZY “and “OUAN TITY 
Go Hand in Hand. 


THESE FEATURES 
DRAW READERS 


Signed news articles by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


THE CHAIN, the new novel 
by 
Charles Hanson Towne 
Serialized for release Jan. 15, 1923 


Handwriting Portraits 
by 
William Leslie French 


C-V Newspaper Service 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Washington, D. C. Seattle, Wash. 


TIPS FOR AD 


Albee Corporation, Marquette Bldg., De- 
troit. Reported to be placing account of the 
Gardner Motor Company, St. Louis. 


Alexander Advertising Agency, 1482 Broad- 
way, New York. Using 42 lines, 6 times for 
the Mantle Lamp Company. 


Elmer L. Allen, 15 East 26th street, New 
York. Will make up lists in February for 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Company, New 


York. 


Barnes & Fehling Company, 1530 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Reported to be placing 
account for Bailey Brothers, ‘Bambino 
Smoking Tobacco,” Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Will use some New York 


newspapers for Flint & MHorner, furniture, 
20 West 36th street, New York. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with Southern 
newspapers for United Dairymen’s League 
Co-Operative Association, Utica, N. Y., 


placing account of Winget Manufacturing 


Company, Minneapolis. 


Julian J. Behr, 12 East 6th street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Will make up lists this month 
for the K-D Lamp Company, Cincinnati. 


Berrien Company, 19 West 44th steert, New 
York. Using 112 lines, 3 times for Good 
Housekeeping. 


David Block Company, Inc., 110 East 42d 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Cadet Knigting Company, Philadelphia; re- 
ported to be placing account for Van Camp 
Packing Company, Indianapolis. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Reported 
to be placing account for Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, Philadelphia. 


Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 


born street, Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected section for Boncilla 
Laboratories, Boncilla Facial Packs, Indian- 
apolis, and 117 East 15th street, New York. 


W. L. Brann Agency, 11 East 43d street, 
New York. Placing orders with some farm 
papers for Montgomery, Ward & Co. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit. Using 3% page, 6 times for 
Chevrolet Motor Company; will make up 
lists in January for Old Motors Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Campbell, Trump & Co., 538 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit. Reported will make up news- 
paper list in December for Berry Brothers, 
paints, varnishes, Detroit. 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 12th & Bank streets, 
Richmond, Va. Using 6 inches, 12 times for 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company. 


Crawford Advertising Company, 119 East 
5th street, Cincinnati. Placing the following 
accounts: Kemper-Thomas Company, adver- 
tising novelties, Cincinnati, and U.S. Calen- 
dar Company, Cincinnati. 


Critchfield & Co., 337 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Will handle account of American 
Range and Foundry Minneapolis, 
““Sanico” stoves. 


Company, 


J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust 
Philadelphia. Placing account of 
Luden, Cough Drops and Syrup, 
Pa.; making 2800-line contracts for the 


H. Munyon Remedy Company. 


street, 

ba Gels 
Reading, 
Hs 


Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 43 West 
Long street, Columbus, Ohio, Placing orders 
with newspapers in a few selected sections 
for Pure Oil Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Stuart Davis Company, 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing contracts and 
orders on the Santa Fee Railway Company. 


Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Using 1 inch, 39 times for Kemp & 
Lane. 


William H. Denney Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. Has newspaper advertis- 
ing account of Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 141 West 36th street, New York. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported to be placing ac- 
count for Coppes Brothers & Zook, Napanee, 
Ind. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 


street, New York. Making 4000-line con- 
tracts for D. Emil Klein Company. 
Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 1627 


Locust street, St. Louis. Reported will 
make up list of farm papers in December for 
Central Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists in 
next thirty days for Channel Chemical Com- 
pany, Chicago, “O’Cedar mops; making 2352- 


line yearly contracts for Brooks Appliance 
Company. Issuing renewal contracts on 
F. A. Stuart. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Placing orders 
with some New York newspapers for New 
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Fiction Publishing Company, Snappy Stories, 
9 East 40th street, New York. 


Guenther-Bradford & Co., 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Making yearly con- 
tracts for the Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion; making 11,648 line yearly contracts for 
Securities Guaranteed Company. 


Guenther-Law, Inc., 133 Cedar street, New 
York. Using 14 lines, 26 times for H. Clay 
Glove Company. 


Gundlach Advertising’ Company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using 14 lines, 
8 times for Blatchford Calf Meal Company. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Using 420 lines, 8 times for the 
Texas Company (roofing). 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Using 352 lines, 
times for Advance Rumely Thresher; placing 
account for Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit. 


Hill-Winston Company, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Reported to be placing account 
for Thomas E. Brown & Sons, women’s silk 
hosiery, Philadelphia. 


E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing holiday copy with 
newspapers in various sections for . 
Waterman Company, “Ideal Fountain. Pens,” 
191 Broadway, New York. 


116 West 32d street, 


Hoyts Service, Inc., ‘ 
twice for the 


New York. Using 500 lines, 
Ives Manufacturing Company. 


Izzard Company, Times Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. Reported will use some Pacific Coast 
newspapers for Imperial Candy ‘Company, 
Seattle. Wash. 


Jenkins, Farson & Walberg, Wrigley Bldg., 


Chicago. Will handle 1923 campaign for Wis- 
consin Motor Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee. 


Arnold Joerns Company, 26 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Placing account for Gue- 
dalia & Company, ‘El Salero”’ Cigars, 403 East 
62d street, New York. 


Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Sending out orders to run 
twice a week for Stearns Electric Paste. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Mercantile National Bank Bldg., St. 
Louis. Reported will handle mail order copy 
for Barney Stores, mail order, St. Louis. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Advertising Com- 
pany, 14 East Jackson Blyd., Chicago. Is- 
suing orders and contracts on Williamson 
Candy Company; making 3000-line contracts 
for Q. R. Music Company. Has secured 
the account of the Durant Corp, “Durant” 
automobiles; will make up lists in January 


for Koban Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee. x 
John G. Grueger Advertising Agency, 32 


Clinton street, Newark, N. J. Placing orders 
with newspapers in New York and vicinity 
for Wagner Pastry Company, pies, 9 Vesey 
street, Newark, N. J. 


Lambert & Fuessel, 19 East 49th street, 


New York. Reported will handle, beginning 
January 1, 1923, the account of Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, “Listerine,” St. Louis. 


Emanuel Linder, 25 West 42d street, New 
teu Using 22 lines, 9 times for C.. Gold- 
blat. 


Lord & Thomas, 724 South Spring street, 
Los Angeles. Reported will place orders with 
some Northwestern and Pacific Coast news- 
papers for the Union Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia, ‘‘Union Gasoline” and ‘‘Aristo’? Mo- 
tor Oil, Los Angeles. 
Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 


Reported will use newspapers in various sec- 
tions .for. Salt River Valley of. Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Theodore F. MacManus, 


82 Hancock ave- 


nue, East, Detroit... Making 2800-line yearly 
contracts for Maxwell-Chalmers. 
Oo. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 


West Monroe street, Chicago. Placing ac- 
count for Goodwillie & Co., Chicago, invest- 
ment bankers. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Renewing con- 
tracts with some Ohio and California news- 
papers for Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


McLaughlin Advertising Agency, Ledger- 
Dispatch Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Placing 13- 
time orders in 30 Virginia and Notrh Caro- 
lina newspapers for Southland Hotel Corpor- 
ation. Handling account of Jones, Son & Co., 
cotton factors; placing orders in Southern 
newspapers for Paul-Gale-Greenwood Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va. 


Metropolitan Advertising Company, 111 
Broadway, New York, Using 14 lines, 4 times 
for F. J. Domo & Co. 


J. C. H. Mitchell Agency, 331 Madison 
avenue, New York. Will handle account for 


B. T. Babbitt Company, soaps, New York, 


beginning January 1, 1923, 
Morgan, Tuttle & Jennings, 44 East 23d 
street, New York. Placing orders in news- 


papers in Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, Cleveland and San Antonio for 
the National Association 


for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People. Later may 
list. . we 


Herbert M. Morris Advertising Agen! 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia. ]) 
ported to be placing account for A-1 May 
facturing Company, Chase-O Manufactur} 
Company, washing powder, Front and Wh) 
ton streets, Philadelphia. | 


Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West | 
street, New York. Using 14 inches, 4 ti 


. y : tir} 
for Liggett Myers (Fatima Cigarettes), 
\ 


New York Advertising Company, Tribt: 
Bldg., New York. Placing orders with so} 
Ohio newspapers for National Remedy (Co 
pany, ‘“‘Enarco,’’ 530 Washington street, N/ 
York. 

Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madi) 
avenue, New York. Making 5000-line oj| 
tracts for the Saturday Evening Post | 


Peck Advertising Agency, 347 5th avyen| 
New York. | 


Making 1000-line contracts ; 
Englander Spring Bed Company. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th aven| 
New York. Sending out 26 time orders > 
the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. | 


Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bl) 
Detroit. Placing account for Marshall | 
Stearns Company of Illinois, wall beds. 


Fred M. Randall Company, Lytton Bili| 
Chicago. Handling account of Fox River Fz| 


Laboratories, Dundee, Ill. Will use fa) 
papers. } 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, 180 North ! 


bash avenue, Chicago. Will make up }} 
in January for Thomas E. Wilson Compan | 


Read-Miller Company, 120 South Broadw), 
Los Angeles. Reported will use, newspay: 
West of the Mississippi for Cedal Manu)} 
oe Company, hand cleaner, Wilming}| 
al, 


Joseph Richards Company, 9 East ‘) 
street, New York. Reported will place ort} 
with newspapers in metropolitan cities | 
i Williams Company, shaving s\| 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison «| 
nue, New York. Using 21 lines, 8 times, | 
the Raslu Sales Corporation. 


San Antonio (Tex.) Chamber of Comme } 
Placing orders with large city newspapers ( 
be charged to the following agencies; GC): 
wallader & Coulter, Payne Advertising C} 
pany, Pitluk Advertising Company, | 
Clifton H. Tupper Advertising Agency, | 
of San Antonio. 


W. W. Sharpe & Co., 240 Broadway, |) 


York. Using 14 lines, 104 times for Sar} 
Kit. | 
Shirley Advertising Agency, 306 Rayn | 


Bidg., El Paso, Tex. Placing orders }| 
newspapers in selected sections for El ]| 
Chamber of Commerce. 


C. Brewer Smith Advertising Agency,’ 
School street, Boston. Making yearly } 
tracts for Leonard Ear Oil. f 
\ 


Frederick McCurdy Smith, 70 5th ave} 
New York. Placing orders with newspa | 
in 67 cities where the company is _ha| 


demonstrations for C. J: Van Houten & | 
cocoa, 156 Franklin street, New York. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 1463 Broad | 
New York. Will make up lists this m} 
for Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Company, Win } 


Conn, 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 JN} 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Orders and | 
tracts being issued on R, L, Watkins (/ 
pany. | 

Southwestern Advertising Company, | 
tinental Bldg., Oklahoma City. Making 
line yearly contracts for Canby, Ocl' 
Canby. | 


Spafford Company, 10 Arlington st} 
Boston. Placing orders with some | 
i 
! 


West newspapers for Cambridge Rv 
Company, rubber footwear, Cambridge, } 


Stack Advertising. Agency, Heyworth F} 
Chicago, Placing orders with ne | 
newspapers for Beverly Hills, Cal., St 
S. Anderson, Mgr. 


Thomas Advertising Service, Graham H 
Jacksonville, Fla. Placing orders with 1/ 
papers in various sections for Albert Fi 
Jacksonville, Fla. } 


J. W. Thompson Company, 14 East ‘| 
son Blvd., Chicago. - Orders and cont} 
issuing on Horlick’s Malted Milk. | 


Thresher Advertising Service, 136 Lil) 


street, New. York. Placing advertising | 
Arrow Film Corporation, New York, | 
Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette 1 


Philadelphia. Placing account for St 
Manufacturing Company, “Duree 

spreads,” Fall River, Mass.; placing act! 
for Brambach Piano Company, New 


Louis V. Urmy, 41 Park Row, New | 
Making 500-line contracts for De Laval| 
cific Company; placing some orders. | 
newspapers for Dr. H. P. Clearwater, I} 
Cure Company,” Hallowell, Me. 


Van Patten Advertising 
42d street, New York. 
yearly contracts for G. 


. 


Agency, 50 } 
Making 3,000 
L. Miller & 

Virginia Advertising Agency, Ledger 
patch Bldg., Norfolk. Making yearly ? 
tracts for the Earle Chemical Company 


Vredenburgh-Kennedy Company, 171 ] 
son avenue, New York. Making 300 
contracts for H. Planten & Sons. 


=) 
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Its Own Eatables 


It is no longer a one crop section— 
producing cotton alone. 


The South has dropped the one crop 
system and is beginning to feed it- 
self and help the rest of the nation. 


The Southern farmer is now raising 
over one-third of the country’s corn, 
four-fifths of the rice, one-fifth of 
the wheat, one-fifth of the hay, one- 
fourth of the sugar, one-fourth of 
the apples, nearly half of the 
peaches, most of the sweet potatoes 
and early vegetables. 


The live stock industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds until today it 
has over one-third of all live stock 
of the country. 


The South also has 32.9 per cent of 
all rural roads and 34.2 per cent of 
all surfaced roads, it is better de- 
veloped than the rest of the country 
in this respect. 


The total railroad mileage in the 
South is 32.9 per cent of the entire 
country. 


The growth of transportation fa- 
cilities has aided materially in rapid 
agricultural and industrial advance- 
ment. 


The South today offers more to the 
national advertisers than any other 
part of our land—because it is de- 
veloping faster, is richer in natural 
resources and has greater merchan- 
dising possibilities. 


Right now the opportunities encourage 
newspaper advertising. Use this list. 


The South Now Raising 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


ALABAMA. tion lines lines 
{Birmingham News .... .......0...-- (E) 65,658 15 15S 
{Birmingham News ..........-.....000- (S) 71,806 15 15 

News-Item ase eracessacecen. (E) 10,392 05 05 
"Mobile Register ...........ccccccessee (M) 21,264 07 07 
**Mobile Register ..........ccceccecoees (S) 32,715 085 086 

FLORIDA, 
jJacksonville Journal ...............- (E) 18,680 07 07 
*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville (M&S) 36,172 .08(9cS) .08(9cS) 
pensacola, News o.ccccsssccccesecccece (E) 4,795 -03 03 
*Pensacola News ............cseesescees (S) 5,291 03 03 
7St. Petersburg Independent........... (E) 4,031 025 0228 

GEORGIA. 

*“*Augusta Chronicle 10,661 045 045 
**Augusta Chronicle 11,075 045 045 


*Augusta Herald ...... ae 12,886 05 05 


*Augusta Herald 12,803 05 05 
*Columbus Ledger .. 8,789 04 04 
**Macon Telegraph .... 23,017 06 06 
**Macon Telegraph 24,395 .06 06 
*Savannah Morning News ........ (M&S) 20,875 055 05 
KENTUCKY. 
Erexington Leader °..):cscec.0ccce0c00 (E) 16,760 05 05 
*Lexington Leader ............essseeee. (S) 16,663 05 05 
Louisville Herald ............0000-05- (M) 44,303 09 09 
PLOuIsville Herald. ..c5 sc. sdccscccecees (S) 54,159 09 09 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Peshovillen Times 5 ch. ctestsseeaeeisass (E) 6,683 04 04 
prasheville Citizen. cscjee.dedsiiccocions (M) 12,693 045 .045 
P Asheville. Citizen 22 ssicsdo500es deciles. (S) 11,665 045 045 
Seber hard Herald) oso sede cise oe 0 s's0) + ons (M) 7,083 04 -04 


**Greensboro Daily News............+:. (M) 19,267 05 
**Greensboro Daily News............... (S) 27,250 06 
**Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 24,593 06 
**Raleigh News and Observer........... (S) 29,338 06 
**Raleigh Times ............cecceeceeees (E) 8,275 04 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


*Columbia) State! qovccssncss scsjcsccceees (M) 20,298 06 
*Columbia State) caceieseuis esc scss cer ece (S) 21,760 06 
**Greenville News  .........ccceceeeess (M) 13,938 055 
Greenwood Index Journal.......... (E&S) 4,185 025 
*Spartanburg Journal ..............++. (E) 4,165 -04 
*Spartanburg Herald .............. (M&S) 5,511 04 
TENNESSEE, 
**Chattanooga: News isn.ss-sccuiccees tect (E) 22,814 06 
**Chattanooga Times ............s..005 (M) 23,067 07 
**Chattanooga Times .............0000 (S) 23,596 07 
{Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (M) 84,86z 16 
tMemphis Commercial Appeal......... (S) 111,176 19 
*Nashville Banner ............csee008 (E) 41,700 07 
*Nashville Banner 2.00.0. .cccccccccsces (S) 42,931 -08 
VIRGINIA, 
{Bristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 8,582 .04 
{Danville Register and Bee ...... (M&E) 12,032 045 
Newport News Times-Herald......... (E) 9,041 05 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 6,051 05 
*Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 21,420 07 
*Roanoke, “Tindes  caadaghs wii tn alacant. (S) 14,560 07 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1922. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 


{Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


RVING BRANT makes a very serious charge 
| against the newspapers of America in his article 
on the subject of propaganda and its effect on 
the news in this issue. Epiror & PUBLISHER is con- 
vinced that the charge is justified. 
American journalism is not up on its toes. It is 
not fighting. The newspapers of the country as a 
whole are rapidly nearing a plane and place as 
presenters of the evident instead of going out and 
digging for news. Whether responsibility for this 
condition rests with the executives or with the 
reporters of today is hard to state, but it is time for 
stock-taking by both. There is no question but that 
public opinion is being swayed today by propaganda 
and not news if news value is established on the 
basis of facts. 

Indictment of the American press rests on its lack 
of initiative—its smug self-satisfied treading of the 
path called the easiest way. This is not the result 
of corruption, for the press of the land was never 
as free and independent and capable of doing big 
things as it is today. 

At various times since 1919 groups of native 
Americans and interested Americans of foreign birth 
have clamored at the doors of the United States 
Department of State and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate and demanded 
that the King-Crane Report on the Near East be 
made public so that final American opinion on the 
questions at issue might be based upon facts estab- 
lished by American investigators instead of upon the 
propaganda of selfish interests. Every newspaper 
man in Washington knew of these demands. Every 
Washington newspaper man knew it was still news 
when the Syrians petitioned for its publication as late 
as last Spring. Knowing this, why was there no 
digging to uncover such an important document? 
Eprtor & PustisHEr found the digging very easy! 
Certainly, there is no correspondent in Washington 
who would confess that he never considered the 
possibility that former President Wilson had a copy 
of the King-Crane Report. 

If we only had one example there would be no 
case. But that is not true. To cite another example 
that measures to national importance we can point 
to the Bursum Pueblo Indian Bill. The merits of 
the bill are immaterial, but the fact that the editors 
of America had to wait until an agency working in 
the interest of the American Indian had put its 
propaganda in the mails to secure material on which 
to base editorial opinion offers no avenue for excuse 
for the men in the Senate press gallery. 

The present condition of which Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER complains is not confined to Washington. It 
applies to the entire country, but any corrective 
movement must start in Washington because that is 
the news center of the nation today and the magnet 
that draws the stars of journalism from every part 
of the world. 

Washington correspondents place responsibility for 
the present conditions on their employers. They 
divide it under the head of poor salaries and restric- 
tions on newspaper initiative that have hung over 
from the war. 

Newspaper editors and managing editors place the 
responsibility on the men. They say that reporters 
today do not have the ambition and ability of the 
men who were making our journalism the most 
militant in the world before the war. Undoubtedly 
both are partly right. 

There are more battles ahead than we have gone 
through in the last three. years. The future of 
America as the world’s leading nation is going to be 
at stake. It will be warfare between fact and 
propaganda with public opinion the fighting ground. 
Newspapers and newspaper writers are going to 
direct and decide this war and in their present 
Compub-shocked condition, resulting from the war, 
they do not measure up to the job. 

Journalism is a fertile field today. There are more 
than a thousand stories worth telling and every one 
of them holds interest for the newspaper reader. To 
uncover some of them will require hard work and 
expense, but they are worth it. No reporter has 
yet written the story of stock dividends that have 
startled the country by their magnitude; war profits 
are still a national secret used by a partisan group 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED By CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


EGARD not them that have familiar spirits, 
neither seek after wizards, to be defiled by 
them; I am the Lord your God. Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honour the 
face of the oldman, and fear thy God: I am 
the Lord. And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land, ye shall not vex him.—(Lev. 
«ix :31-33). But if ye will not do so, behold, 
ye have sinned against the Lord: and be sure 
your sin will find you out.—(Num. xxxi:23). 
Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not 
impute sin—(Rom. tv:8). Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at any time we should 
let them slip. For if the word spoken by 
angels was stedfast, and every transgression 
and disobedience received a just recompense 
of reward; How shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation; which at the first began to 
be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard Him; God also bearing 
them wrtness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, according to His own will?— 
(Heb. ti:1-4). 


to pin prick a partisan group. The people of the 
nation—the world—are crying for information upon 
which to build a solid future. This is journalism’s 
golden opportunity for service. 

The American public today is not getting the facts 
—the only foundation upon which honest public 
opinion can be built. This applies alike to financial, 
industrial and labor developments. Serious néws 
that directly affects the well-being of the nation is 
getting only slight consideration. It requires pains- 
taking digging; we are still in the easy rut dug during 
the war, so we are receiving propaganda that is 
carefully prepared by selfish interests, and the froth 
from everyday life. 

It is time for some serious stock-taking in the 
newspaper offices of the country. 


A GULF TO BE BRIDGED 
OTHING is more needed today in the com- 
N munity life of America than the Christian 
; ideal. For this reascn it is amazing that the 
churches are not making greater use of the news- 
papers in carrying out their educational mission. 
The press is the greatest of all missionary 
opportunities. Nevertheless it is not being used to 
the fullest by the churches. The fact that the church 
has not availed itself of the newspaper as a means 
to arouse the community conscience to the Christian 
ideal is to be regretted and should be corrected. In 
some sections of the country a way has been found 
that has led to better understanding and wider spread 
of the highest ideals of mankind through the hearty 
co-operation of these two agencies for greater good. 
On the whole, there is still too wide a gulf between 
them, although the final goal of both—do unto your 
brother as you would have him do unto you—is the 
same, 


NOTHER of the old group of editors whose 

personality was evident in their anonymous 
writing passed this week when Andrew McLean 
died, leaving the Brooklyn Citizen better known 
nationally than to many of his fellow townsmen. His 
uncompromising demand for the facts and equally 
intransigeant stand on them when established, are 
qualities that journalism can never have in too great 
abundance, 
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ADVERTISING IN STRIKE EDITIONS 


NE aftermath of the recent British news}) 
printers’ strike will be of general intere| 
American publishers—the ruling by the |) 

orary Solicitor of the Newspaper Society—proti| 
of the A. N. P. A.—that advertising published | 
newspaper issued jointly during the strike emer) 
by all the city’s newspapers can be charged to thi 
vertisers by each of the interested newspapers j| 
had contracts with them. 

It is an argument that has seldom arisen in Aj\ 
can newspaper-making and one with which few | 
lishers are familiar. American newspaper st} 
rarely reach the magnitude of crippling the ¢| 
press of a city for more than a few hours, and |} 
malcy’” is usually restored before the newspaper | 
ers have had time to execute emergency measut, 

The British printers, however, remained 01) 
many cities for almost a month and the joint §| 
edition was a familiar institution, whick is ere} 
with having saved many thousands to local bus} 
men whose prosperity had been founded on and 1} 
ished by daily newspaper advertising. Business | 
ceeded as usual with the newspapers in the city o} 
dispute. The co-operative plant was manned by; 
torial and business office men who had served as | 
positors. Advertising was solicited in the regular : 
Every reporter who was not at the case or a ma| 
did his regular task of getting the news. | 

Merchants who had been accustomed to usin; 
the papers under contract received their usual |} 
in the joint edition, which was circulated to all 1) 
paper readers in the city, and they were charge 
their space by each publisher with whom they }| 
contract. This charge was paid by some, but dis}! 
by others, who claimed that they had received | 
the value of one insertion in one paper. ] 

The ruling of the Honorary Solicitor for the N\ 
paper Society that the advertisers received all | 
asked for, in that the circulation of the strike & 
was equal to that of all the pre-strike newspape’ 
sound, and while it is purely unofficial, it is pro} 
enforceable at law. The circulation of the strike| 
tion, it can be safely assumed, was universal i} 
city. There was no duplication, no competition, | 
reader interest, because of the emergency, cert’ 
was no less intense than that of the journals \ 
places it filled. In fine, it was a kind and degr| 
circulation that can seldom be attained in the | 
work by any individual American or British 1) 
paper. 

Add to these arguments that the publishers not/ 
kept local business alive by publishing the strike 
tion, but that they were fighting the strike its«| 
the interest of lower operating costs and lower ch} 
to the advertiser, and it is hard to conceive oj} 
other ruling than that given to the Newspapet} 
ciety. It is a useful precedent for the publisher) 
is prepared to defend his ownership rights, not! 
against aggression of labor but also against a‘ 
tisers who demand. that newspaper wage increas) 
fought, but refuse to pay any of the costs of} 
combat. 


THE PRESS AGENT’S TOLL 


HE Western Union Telegraph Company 1 
of the fact that it has found an adver! 
appropriation unnecessary since 1918 | 
company continues to believe in advertising, hov/ 
The Western Union has discovered, accordii| 
the statement of officials, that it gets better r/ 
for less money by maintaining a publicity depar | 
than an advertising department. Right now the} 
preparing a piece of news for the press of the L! 
States setting forth that week-end letters to ‘| 
America will be accepted at greatly reduced | 
They are frank inasmuch as they state that | 
believe the publication of their announcement 
greatly increase business to South America. 
have already tried this method of reaching the } 
and found that it is cheap and at the same} 
brings results. | 
How much longer are American newspapers ? 
to grant free service of this kind in the intere 
profit to the individual and the corporation anc} 
to themselves, and to the community by the lc 
justified revenue for service? This is a Mil 
outcome of the press agent evil that is sure to. 
Fi 
a It 


I 


| 


PERSONAL 


AN LAER BLACK, principal owner 
of the Baltimore Sun, and Joseph 
litzer, Jr., editor of the St. Louis Post- 
patch, entertained George Clemenceau 
sn he visited their respective cities. 


1. H. de Young, publisher of the San 
meisco Chronicle, recently offered to 
d at his own expense a new wing to 
M. H. de Young Museum in Golden 
e Park and has had his offer accepted 
the Board of Park Commissioners. 


ohn R. Rathom, editor of the Provi- 
ce Journal and Bulletin, is convales- 
x slowly at his home after a recent 
or abdominal operation. 


austin P, Cristy, former publisher of 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, re- 
ly sold ex-Mayor George M. Wright 
Herbert N. Wright, as the Wright 
ociates, a lot of land containing 
29 square feet, the purchase price 
i $350,000. The tract is unoccupied 
has been considered the most valuable 
ant lot in Worcester. 
[.. D. Paulson, for some time man- 
ing editor of the Fargo (N. D.) Fo- 
1, has been appointed editor of the 
er, 
layor Ferdinand W. Hartford, pub- 
ar of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald, 
defeated at the recent Republican 
caucus for a third term nomination. 


raig Pottinger, formerly editor of the 
rales (Ariz.) Herald, has become edi- 
and manager of the Nogales Morning 
nocrat. 


. L. Glasmann, editor and publisher 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
, and Mayor Frank Francis, former 
or of the Ogden Standard, are in 
shington attending the hearing of the 
osal to unmerge the Southern Pacific 
the Central Pacific railroad lines. 
Ncis is acting as intervenor in favor 
he Union Pacific in the controversy, 
esenting Northern Utah and South- 
Idaho. 


obert Lincoln O’Brien, editor-in-chief 
he Boston Herald, recently bought 
anca, the Westwood estate of J. Sum- 
Draper. 

alph W, Cram, editor of the Daven- 
_(Ja.) Democrat, and his daughter, 
s Eloise Cram, viewed Washington 
1 an army airplane this week, while 
Cram was in the capital as governor 
the Seventh Army Corps Area of 
National Aeronautic Association. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


JBERT PEATTIE, editorial writer 
on the New York News, retired De- 
ber 1 and has been succeeded by R. 
{cGowan. Mr. Peattie, who went on 
News with the understanding that he 
Id serve only until somebody else 
d be secured, will spend the Winter 
olumbus, Ohio, and in the Spring go 
is home in North Carolina. 


. C. Kleinfuss has joined the news 
of the New York Daily News. 


insor B. Williams, formerly on the 
ngfield (Mass.) Republican, the 
ford (Conn.) Courant and the 
idence (R. I’) Journal, is now on the 
s staff of the New Yorx News. 

vert L. Estill, for the past two 
S manager of the Salisbury (Md. 
omico News, is now managing editor 
Charleston (S. C.) American, 


lwin L. Shuman, for the last seven 
§ managing éditor of the New York 
es Current History Magazine, has 
to become associate editor of the 
‘ary Digest International Book Re- 
; 4 new monthly issued by the Funk 
fagnalls Company. 

in W. Kennedy, managing editor of 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, accompanied 
Mrs, Kennedy, attended the opening 
1€ racing at Havana and spend the 
iksgiving holiday in that city. 

iss Kate Speelman has been made 
ty editor of the Camden (Ark.) 
ung News. 


- H. Adams, formerly on the Ogden 
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(Utah) Standard-Examiner, is now ed- 
itor of the Ogden Enterprise. 


Stuart A. Mahuran, for the past three 
years city editor of the Mason City 
(lowa) Globe, has resigned from that 
paper and ‘bought an interest in the Oel- 
wein (lowa) Iowan, a tri-weekly, where 
he will have charge of the news and 
editorial end of the paper. 


Mrs. Rita Callahan Howe, of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News staff, was mar- 
ried to Edward P. Larkin December 2. 
They were presented with a chest of sil- 
ver by the bride’s newspaper associates. 


John Alcock, early mail editor on the 
Chicago Tribune, has been made assis- 
tant Sunday editor. John Carroll, of the 
copy desk staff, succeeds him as early 
mail editor, 


Carl G. Bickel is a new copyreader for 
the Chicago Evening Post. 


Burns Mantle, formerly Sunday editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, has joined the 
staff of the New York News as dramatic 
critic. He has been dramatic critic of 
the New York Evening Mail. 


John L. Mattox, a former newspaper 
man of Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has been admitted to the bar of 
Nebraska. 


F, Norton Pratt has resigned from the 
Boston American city staff to become 
city editor of the Boston Telegram. 

Francis P. “Tip” O’Neill, of the Bos- 
ton American repertorial staff, was de- 
feated for nomination as councillor at 
large at the recent Lynn primaries. 

George M, Gifford, formerly managing 
editor of the Brockton (Mass.) Times, 
who is now covering city hall for the 
Boston Telegram, was stricken suddenly 
ill while at work one day last week, and 
taken to the hospital, where, for a time, 
his condition was considered serious. 

Harold A. Kenney has been assigned to 
cover the state house beat for the Boston 
Telegram, succeeding the late James T. 
Harris, who recently died. 

John “Jerry”. O’Brien is now covering 
police and court for the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, succeeding Edward Ago. 

Alger H. Beane, formerly of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, has joined the Bos- 
ton Herald staff as copy reader. 


Benjamin Boyden has resigned as city 
editor of the Boston Telegram. 


John J. Flynn has joined the staff of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 

Lyle F. Kelling is leaving the Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Bulletin to become the 
night editor on the Astoria (Ore.) Daily 
Astorian. 

Harold McClinton, graduate of the 
University of Washington, School of 
Journalism, 1922, and now on the copy 
desk of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
is back at his desk after an absence of 
four weeks, during which he underwent 
an operation. 

E. D. Kneass, at one time city editor 
of the San Francisco Journal, is now ed- 
iting the monthly review of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of San Francisco. 


Arthur Powell, formerly of New Or- 
leans, has become city editor of the 
Nogales (Ariz.) Herald. 

Ward Irvine, son of B, F. Irvine, editor 
of the Portland (Ore.) Journal, and a 
member of the editorial staff of that 
paper, has been selected as private sec- 
retary to Walter M. Pierce, ' governor- 
elect, it is reported. Mr. Irvine recently 
returned from New York, where he has 
been engaged in magazine work. 

James A. Bales, who was on the copy 
desk on the San Francisco Bulletin and 
went to the Fresno Bee, is back on the 
3ulletin on rewrite and special assign- 
ments. 

H. S. Denlinger has resigned as assis- 
tant Sunday editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and is succeeded by H. T. 
Hasselquist, formerly on the copy desk. 


Miss Mabel Johnson of Minneapolis is 
now the city editor of the Biwabil< 
(Minn.) Times. 

Miss Grace Kaercher, associate editor 
of the Ortonville (Minn.) Independent, 
was elected clerk of the Supreme Court 
on the Republican ticket during the re- 
cent election. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


RALPH H. BOOTH, president of the 

Booth Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of the Grand Rapids Press, the Ann 
Arbor Times- 
News, the Flint 
Journal, the Bay 
City) Times-Tri- 
bune, the Jackson 
Citizen - Patriot, 
the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, the Mus- 
kegon Chronicle, 
and the Saginaw 
N e ws - Courier, 
was recently 
honored with the 
offer of appoint- 
ment as United 
States Senator to 
succeed Truman 
j H. Newberry, re- 
signed, but declined because he believed 
he could be of greater service to his 
country and state through the unlimited 
opportunities of an independent press 
than by his personal participation in party 
politics. In his letter of declination to 
Gov. Groesbeck, Mr. Booth said: 


“The high importance attaching to the ap- 
porntment of a United States senator at this 
times makes me deeply appreciative of the con- 
sideration given to me in this connection, 

“[ have given this subject most careful and, 
I believe, patriotic consideration. Each of us 
who feels the high responsibility of citizenship 
should have an important duty to perform and 
the deep consideration of my friends and. as- 
sociates with myself has resulted in the belief 
that I should continue to serve through the 
intimate direction of the eight newspapers pub- 
lished by the company of which I am president. 
Indeed, I feel a pride in the thought that in 
this highly important time in the history of 
cur country newspapers which are conscien- 
tiously independent have an almost unlimited 
opportunity for service. 

“Another thing which may not be broadly un- 
derstood, but to which I attach some importance, 
is the service I am endeavoring to render to the 
city of Detroit in the capacity of president of 
the arts commission, for I sincerely believe that 
only through the development of the finer things 
n our midst can we reach true greatness and 
in a large measure it is in these finer things, 
music, literature and the fine arts that make for 
a better and more contented type of citizenship, 

“May I, therefore, request you to permit me 
to withdraw my name from your further thought 
in determining to whom shall go the high honor 
€ representing Michigan in the senate of the 
United States?” 


Bootu 


RaLtpo H, 


5. V. Anderson has succeeded Percy 
Hansen as city editor of the Jamestown 
(N. D.) Daily Alert. Mr. Hansen has 
opened a job printing shop. 


_Eugene_J. Finnegan, formerly of the 
Buffalo Courier staff, has been elected 
president of the senior class of Columbia 
University. 

E. S. Carter, managing editor of the 


One small 


| printed only once in half of 
the list of newspapers using 


the free information service 


conducted by Frederic He 
Haskin, drew over 100,000 


letters. 
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St. John (N. B.) Daily Journal, is on 
the Pacific Coast and is expected to re- 
main there until late in the Winter, 


J. E. Gillespie, formerly of the St. 
John (N. B.) Daily Telegraph, has 
joined the staff of the St. John Daily 
Journal as city editor. 


A. M. Belding, editor of the St. John 
(N. B.) Evening Times, who has been 
ill, has recovered and is back at his desk. 


Timothy O’Brien, who was editor and 
publisher of a weekly paper published in 
St. John, is now on the news staff of the 
St. John (N. B.) Globe. 


W. G. Rees, who has been telegraph 
editor of the Halifax (N. S.) Herald 


? 


has joined the staff of the St. John 
(N. B.) Daily Journal in the same 
capacity, 


A. E. McGinley is now on the editorial 
staff of the London (Ont.) Advertiser. 


Fred Pitts, makeup man on the Buf- 
falo Evening News, has been made as- 
sistant news editor. Sidney Stall, for- 
merly on the vicinity desk, is now makeup 
man and Joseph Palmer, formerly tele- 
graph editor of the Buffalo Commercial, 
is Vicinity editor on the News. 

Ray Sweeney is a new member of the 
city staff of the Buffalo Commercial. He 
is the son of Dan Sweeney, former city 
editor of the Buffalo Times, and now 
business manager of the Buffalo public 
schools. 


George Thomas Emerson, Jr., of the 
London staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, sailed for England on the Olym- 
pic December 2. 


Fred Glasier has become photographer 
for the Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise. 
John B. Reiger has left the night copy 


desk of the Boston Herald and is reading 
copy on the Boston American. 

Frank C. Harper of the editorial staff 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press is the new 
editor of the Chamber of Commerce 
weekly publication Pittsburgh First. 

Elmer B. Rupp is now a copy reader 
at the city desk of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch. 

Edward Maloy is now editor of the 

(Continued on page 32) 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


AJ. JOHN S, COHEN—Atlanta 
Journal. 
L. R. Wheeler—Portland (Ore.) Tele- 
gram, 
James 
Item. 
Paul Cowles—San Francisco bureau, 
the Associated Press. 
‘ Frederick E. Murphy — Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


M. Thomson—New Orleans 


advertisement, 
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ILLINOIS 


89 PER CENT IN FARM LAND 


Illinois has an area of 56,665 square miles, 
of that area 56,043 square miles are land. 
Eighty-nine per cent of that land is in farms 
and over eighty-five per cent is improved 


farm lands. 


The fertility of Illinois soil has caused the 
state to rank for many years as one of the 
nation’s leaders in the value of agricultural 
properties and the gross annual receipts of 


its agricultural products. 


According to recent census Illinois stood 
second and third in value of property and 
value of crops respectively. 


While Illinois has generally been char- 
acterized as an agricultural state, it has for 
many years occupied a leading position in- 
dustrially because of the importance and 
variety of its manufactured products. 


Such a combination makes this territory 
worthy of consideration in any advertising 


campaign. 
Rate for Rate for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
** Aurora Beacon-News ........- (E) 15,249 055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ...... (M) 17,841 .05 -05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (M) 395,861 55 -55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 85 85 
Chicago Daily Journal ........ (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
+Chicago Tribune .........--. (M) 517,184 .70 -70 
+Chicago Tribune .........--- (S) 790,552 1.00 1.00 
**Moline Dispatch ......-----++ (E) 9,391 .04 04 
+Peoria Journal-Transcript... . (M&E) 33,182 10 .09 
Peoria Starialic «ipsiet= tieeaeerel = oe (E) 24,580 .075 -06 
**Rock Island Argus ........-.-. (E) 10,704 .04 04 
+Sterling Gazette .......-+.-.-- (E) 5,149 .03 -03 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 


**A B.C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 


insurance page of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch. This is a weekly page devoted 
to insurance news, personals, activities 
of local, state and national associations. 

David J. Davies, chief engineer of the 
“Tattler Tribe” of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, is custodian of a Christmas fund 
that the “Tattlers” are raising for the 
benefit of needy youngsters on Christmas 
Day, 

Bernard G. Kaufman, former editor of 
the Syracuse Jewish Monthly and now 
a special writer for the Rochester Amer- 
ican, is engaged to marry Miss Lillian 
Mae Tegg. 

S. Jay Kaufman, columnist of the New 
York Globe, was the guest of his friends 
at a banquet at the Hotel St. Regis, De- 
cember 3 

H. S. McCluskey, editor of the Ari- 
zona Labor Journal, will be private secre- 
tary to Governor-elect W. P. Hunt when 
he takes office. 

Paul Hanna, formerly of the Feder- 
ated Press in Washington and other 
cities, has again associated himself with 
the service and taken charge of the or- 
ganization’s Washington bureau. Lau- 
rence Todd, formerly head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Federated Press, is 
in Italy on an extended European as- 
signment. 

Miss Virginia Roehl, of the Knoxville 
Journal & Tribune, has been assigned 
to the Washington bureau of that news- 
paper. 

Karl K. Bitzing, for four years a mem- 
ber of the Fargo (N. D.) editorial staff 
for the past four years, has been made 
chief editorial writer, succeeding J. E. 
Rockwell, who recently resigned to be- 
come editorial manager of the Duluth 
News-Tribune. 

Harold Leyshon, city editor of the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and Trib- 
une, was recently injured in an air- 
plane accident. 

Miss Elodie Clay, who for many years 
has been associated with her sister on the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Democrat, was recently 
adjudged insane and committed to the 
Bryce Hospital at Tuscaloosa. 

John Elliott, of the editorial staff of 
the New Bedford Standard, will sail for 
England on December 12 to do news- 
paper work-there. He was the guest of 
honor at a staff dinner at the New Bed- 
ford Hotel recently. Walter O. Look, of 
the Buffalo Evening News, succeeds Mr. 
Elliott on the Standard. 

Alexander McBride, for many years 
night editor of the old Albany Argus, 
was given a dinner by about 50 residents 
and former residents of Albany at the 
Newspaper Club, New York, December 
1. Many of those present had served 
with Mr. McBride before his retirement 
a few years ago. He is now over 80 years 
old and spends his time on his hobby, 
horticulture. The menu showed a pen- 
and-ink sketch of the guest with three 
figures representing respectively his serv- 
ice as a soldier in the Civil War, as an 
editor and as a gentleman farmer. 

H. W. Lanigan, formerly on the New 
York Daily News, has been made head 
of the copy desk of the Syracuse Evening 
Telegram and Sunday American. 

M. M. Tracy is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Houston (Tex.) 

Chronicle and the Houston Post as was 
recently stated in Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
PRESTON GOODFELLOW, 


* who has been in charge of cir- 
culation sales and part of advertising on 
the Brooklyn Eagle, has resigned and 
will go to the New York American as 
assistant to Publisher E. M. Swazey. 
Roy Goodfellow, his brother, who has 
been assistant city editor on the Brook- 
lyn Times, succeeds him as head of 
circulation sales on the Eagle and T. 
F. Mulhern, who has been Mr. Good- 
fellow’s assistant in the advertising will 
succeed Mr. Goodfellow in this work. 

W. J. Hoffman, advertising manager of 
the Portland Oregonian, has been re- 
elected for the third time president, of the 
Pacific Northwest Tourist Association, 


J. W. Ross, for the last two years ad- 


: 


vertising manager of the Prescott (A} 
Evening Courier, was elected justic) 
the peace at Prescott at the recent } 
tion, 


Earl R. Obern has resigned as ass 
ant cashier of the Old National EF} 
Battle Creek, Mich., and on Janua) 
will take charge of the financial adye; 
ing of the Los Angeles Herald, 


Elis B. Usher, Burr E. Lee and Th 
M. Puerner have formed a co-partne} 
and will open an advertising agenc 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


. D. Caruthers of the New | 
World has returned from Europe. | 
/ 


Del Strong, business manager oj} 
Flagstaff (Ariz.) Coconino Sun, has } 
to Hawaii on a vacation. 


Dean B. Swift has joined the sta| 
the Minneapolis Northsider and | 
charge of the advertising and cir) 
tion departments. 


Miss Cecilia Reiter, of the auc} 
department, Chicago Tribune, and F} 
D. Erlebach have announced their: 
gagement. 

William E. Wheeler of the fo} 
advertising staff of the New York ]; 
is the father of a son born Novembi| 


Thomas F. Hickey is now a clasi 
advertising solicitor on the New )} 
News. 


Paul J. Watrous, who has been } 
dling financial advertising on the | 
York News, has been made head | 
special department for automobile, a1 | 
ment and classified advertising. 


T. J. Victory has been transferred | 
information clerk on the New York || 
to the solicitor staff of the paper’s || 
lation department. | 


Miss Violet Schumacher of the au'| 
department, Chicago Tribune, was in| 
seriously in an automobile acciden} 
cently. The car in which she was, 
ing was struck by a taxicab and shi} 
thrown out over the windshield. 


J. H. Hampton formerly on the a} 
tising staff of the Tulsa Tribune and | 
recently advertising manager of V‘ 
ver’s of Tulsa, Okla., has become a' 
tising manager of the Jacksonville | 
nal. 

C. E. Whitney, of the Wichita (1| 
Beacon circulation department and ¢| 
the oldest employes on the papi, 
undergoing treatment at St. Francis | 
pital, Wichita. 


MARRIED 


FRANK YOCKERBY, day edito/ 
Spokane bureau, the Associated | 
and Miss Lucile Ramthun were mi/ 
November 10. 

Miss Bernardine Szold, of the 
York News editorial department : 
Otto Liveright were married Novem| 

Jack S. Connolly, former Boston } 
paper man, and Miss Luville Maule! 
married recently. 

Philip E. Horne, desk editor ¢| 
Boston Traveler, and Miss Estelle: 
were married recently. 


White Case Dropped 


The William Allen White cas) 
been dropped. Richard J. Hopkir| 
torney general of Kansas, Deceml’ 
sent a telegram to Royand Boynton,} 
County attorney, directing him to} 
an order of dismissal entered wht 
case of the State against Mr. Whit) 
called for trial. Mr. White was cl! 
with violating the Industrial Cour’ 
by posting in the window of the Er 
Gazette, of which Mr, White is edit 
publisher, a card expressing sympat 
the shopmen during the railroad sti} 


——— 


Burns N. Y. Mail Ad Manage 


Thomas F. Burns, supervising s¢} 
on the New York World, will ret} 
the New York Evening Mail as | 
tising manager the first of the new/ 
succeeding Jerome Vogel. f 


YEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CLUBS 


NEWSPAPERS 


HE New York Newspaper Club had 

its first “music hour” on the after- 
m of December 2, when about two 
idred members and guests were pres- 
_ Earle Clauson of the New York 
wld acted as master of ceremonies and 
‘oduced the stars who entertained. 
jie Dowling, of “Sallie, Irene and 
ry,’ Harry K. Morton, Zella Russell 
| Miss Hamilton of “Springtime of 
ath,” “Janet of France’ and Tommy 
ker of Keith’s Vaudeville Circuit and 
ia Silver of the “Greenwich Village 
lies,’ were among those who partici- 
ed. A similar entertainment will be 
J each Sunday afternoon. 


‘he Missouri Slope Press and Devel- 
nent Association was organized recent- 
at Mandan, N. D. H. S. Russell, 
sident, the Mandan Town Criers 
ib, was elected president; Ernest L. 
erson, the Dickinson (Mo.) Press, 
| Hugh Black of the Werner (Mo.) 
nn County Spotlight, vice-president ; 
H. Tostevin, the Mandan Pioneer, 
retary, and J. L. Bell, treasurer. 


‘he Arizona Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ion will hold its semi-annual meeting 
Phoenix on December 10 


[The Texas Managing Editors’ Asso- 
tion met in Galveston December 4 and 
is the guests of A. L. Perkins, man- 
ng editor of the Galveston Tribune. 


ADVERTISING 


EWS events of the day were placed 

on the griddle at the annual gridiron 
quet and election of officers of the 
vertising Men’s post of the American 
rion Tuesday evening at the Morrison 
tel, Chicago. Vaudeville and “stunts” 
re provided. Reed G. Landis, son of 
mer Judge K. M. Landis, was unop- 
ed for commander to succeed Col. 
ratio B. Hackett. 


the Kansas City Ad Club added 200 
y members to the club at a recent 
sting as the result of a membership 
test. 


‘he Stockton (Cal.) Advertising Club 

installed the following new officers: 
ssident, Dave S. Levenson; vice-presi- 
t, Laurence N. Pease; secretary-treas- 
r, W. E. Bracey; and directors, Dave 
Matthews and Dr. F. A. McCan. 


Voodson Ross, of the Irving W. Sin- 
Company, printers and publishers, 
been appointed secretary of the Oak- 

1 Advertising Club. 


Jr. W. P. Merrill, pastor of the Brick 
ssbyterian Church of New York, will 
the speaker at the Christmas luncheon 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
ember 21. 


‘he New York Council of the Ameri- 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
| hold its first luncheon of the Winter 
sember 14 at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
on Westerfield, chairman of the Stock 
change Library, will be the speaker. 


. charter for a Boston Advertising 
ns Post of the American Legion is 
ected to be granted by the last of the 
ith according to the assurances given 
m by Gen. Clarence Edwards. 


STUNT DINNER FOR AD MEN 


ket of Advertised Home Products 
for Each Guest 


‘he annual stunt dinner of the Syra- 
e Advertising Men’s Club was held 
cember in the Hotel Onondaga. 
te than 600 advertising, newspaper 
| business men attended. 

"he two features of the evening were 
extra “peach” edition of the Syra- 
e Journal, featuring the story of the 
quet with .a. streamer. on the front 
e-and a bag of Syracuse advertised 
ucts for each diner, including every- 
ig “from ““Chinaware to “None-Such 

Mia ace = Sore Se Ae ae 


a nw nt 
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mincemeat and yard sticks. 


The bags 
held more than a half-bushel. 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENCIES 


FATRALL & BATTENFIELD, Inc, 

an advertising agency, Des Moines, 
Ia., announced its incorporation in the 
Des Moines newspapers November 29, 
It has a $10,000 paid in capital. W. E. 
Battenfield, who has been connected with 
the Scripps-McRae organization’ for the 
past 12 years, has resigned as business 
manager of the Des Moines News to enter 
the new firm. L. R. Fairall, the other 
member of the company, has been con- 
ducting an advertising agency in Des 
Moines for several years. Offices will 
be at 512 Century Building, Des Moines. 


The Larcher-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, R, I., advertising agency, moved 
on December 1 to 44 Franklin Block, 


H. R. Failing, for a number of years 
identified with the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Portland, Ore., has announced 
the opening of the H. R. Failing Adver- 
tising Agency, with offices in the Failing 
Building. 


The United Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Toronto, business has been taken over by 
the Mitford Agency, of that city, which 
will represent. the United Advertising 
Agency, New York, in Canada. The lat- 
ter agency will represent the Mitford 
Advertising Agency in the United States. 


The Echternach Advertising Agency, 
Denver, has opened a branch office at 
San Francisco. A. V. Echternach will 
‘be in charge of this office, 


J. J. Arnsfield, formerly advertising 
manager for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
has opened advertising service offices in 
Chicago under the name of the J. J. Ad- 
vertising Service. 


J. T. W.. Martin, formerly with the 
Frank Du Nover Advertising Agency, 
Utica, N. Y., has joined the sales pro- 
motion department of Hardware Age, 
New York. He was at one time with 
the advertising department of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York department store. 


John Ring, Jr., president, the John 
Ring, Jr. Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, directed the campaign publicity of 
the recent Red Cross drive in St. Louis. 


E. R. Wiggins, formerly technical ed- 
itor of the Chilton Tractor Journal, has 
joined the staff of the Western Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


R. R. Toepel, recently with the James 
Manufacturing Company, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis., as assistant to the advertising man- 
ager, has been appointed account execu- 
tive and service manager of the Thomp- 
son-Riddick Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘Raymond L. Hurst, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company in Chicago, 
has joined the Chicago office of the 
George Batten Company. 

Charles .R. Crowell, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas, and more recently with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, has 
joined the staff of Thomas M. Bowers 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

E. E, Sterns, formerly with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., and Frank Sea- 
man Company, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Newark office of the United 
Advertising Corporation, New York. 

M. J. Foulon, of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to A. V. B. Geoghegan, 
newspaper space buyer of that agency. 
F, W. Kroeck has been advanced to the 
position of assistant to Mrs. Rollins, 
magazine and business publication space 
buyer of the same agency. 

Joseph R. Lisson, of the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, will 
join the staff of the E, L. Ruddy Com- 
pany, Toronto, shortly. 

C. E. Hooper, formerly in charge of 
the advertising cut department of the 
Williams Printing Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has joined the J. Bash Adver- 
tising Agency, Nashville, Tenn., and will 
head a department to be devoted to han- 
dling the advertising of Nashville, Tenn. 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


There is enough good business in 
West Virginia to make a good ad- 
vertiser rich through its daily news- 


papers. 


The State that produces and sells 
about $135,000,000 in coal, $50,000,- 
000 in natural gas and $22,000,000 in 


petroleum, 


that 


makes chemicals, 


glass, pottery, etc., and has power and 
transportation facilities to equal any 
undertaking is greatly above the aver- 
age buyer and if you do not know 
them, then you should. 


By the very minimum investment in 
daily newspaper advertising you can 
cover this territory. 


These newspapers promise coopera- 
tion with your sales promotion depart- 
ment. 


Bluefield 


tttAdvertiser 
**Herald-Dispatch 


(M) 


**Herald-Dispatch 


(S) 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 


lation lines 
Martinsburg 


** Journal 


Parkersburg 


12,797 
13,117 
18,395 


tGovernment Statement, April 1, 
1922, 


*A. B. C. Report, April 1, 1922. 
ttPublishers’ Statement. 
tttGovernment Statement, Oct. 1, 

1922, 


**A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1922. 
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| | THE COMPLETE 
| | NEWS FEATURE 
|” SERVICE 


Every Feature Necessary 


H|» for a complete up-to-the- 
minute newspaper. 


Write for Samples and Rates 


: | NEA SERIE ING 
| | (Ne) 1200 W.SRD STREET 


CLEVE LAND, OHIO. 


An Accounting 
| and 
i | Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
Application 


{| CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


i 
if LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
1 idl DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
aa \ TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 
b | (3 Government statement for six 
} months ended September 30, 1922 


wore 145,953 


New York Chicago 


H, W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
604 Times Bldg. Buite 401, Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 


The great 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 


embracing Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio and West Virginia, offers 
the advertiser a rich market for his 


wares, Eye 
pittsburgh Mispatch 


is unquestionably the best medium 
through which to reach this market 
most advantageously. 


Wallace G. Brooke 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


i “The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


ANDREW McLEAN DIES 
IN HIS 74th YEAR 


Founder and Editor of Brooklyn Citizen 
Came from Scotland as a Boy— 
Was Also a Playwright 
and a Poet 


Andrew McLean, a founder and editor- 
in-chief of the Brooklyn Citizen, died at 
his home in Brooklyn of pneumonia on 
December 4. He was in his 74th year. 
Mr. McLean was taken ill November 29. 
Physicians were called at once and for a 
while, despite the fact that his condition 
showed no improvement, they held out 
hope of his recovery, for twice during the 
past two years he had fought off attacks 
of the same disease. 

Andrew McLean was born in Renton, 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on August 7, 
1848. As a boy he was apprenticed to a 
carpenter, but not liking the work he ran 
away and shortly worked his way to 
New York on bark Agra. He arrived 
in the latter part of 1863 and at once en- 
listed in the United States Navy, serving 
as a powder-boy on the Kearsarge and 
the Monitor Chimo until the close of the 
war. 

Then he worked for a time as a clerk 
in the store of his uncle Andrew in 
Brooklyn and attended a business college. 
When he was 20 he began newspaper 
work. At that time he boarded with the 
family of John Foord who was then on 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Times. His first newspaper work was 
done on the Brooklyn Times. Later he 
transferred to the Brooklyn Eagle, be- 
coming city editor of that paper when he 
was 24 years old. He-served as editor of 
the Eagle for several years. In 1886 left 
it to become the editor-in-chief of the 
Citizen, which he was instrumental in 
founding. This position re retained until 
his death. 

In years gone by Mr. McLean wrote 
plays and published not a little poetry. 
In 1912 he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee of Kings 
County and in 1915 was a delegate to 
the Constitutional ‘Convention of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. McLean and Miss Ida L. Thomp- 
son were married in 1876. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. McLean and two children, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Connett and David J. 
McLean, secretary-treasurer of the Citi- 


zen. 
Obituary 

_ Frank Hocan, for 21 years circula- 

tion manager of the Jersey Journal, where 

he had been employed for thirty years, 

died December 4 in Jersey City. Mr. 

Hogan entered the employ of the Jersey 


Journal as an office boy and in 1901 was 
made circulation manager. 


Frep S. MANSFIELD, aged 69, for many 
years a writer on tennis for the Boston 
Globe sporting department, died follow- 
ing an operation in the Somerville 
(Mass.) Hospital, November 28. 

Morrts Scort, for many years a sports 
cartoonist on the Boston Post, died after 
a long illness December 5. He retired 
from active work five years ago. 

Mrs. Littre C. Howarp, mother of 
Dana H, Howard, advertising manager 
of the Commonwealth-Edison Company, 
Chicago, died December 1. 

Tuomas C. O’Brien, for 20 years wool 
trade reporter on the Boston Transcript, 
died recently. 

NicHotas Gonner, publisher of the 
Dubuque (lIewa) American Tribune, 
was drowned on December 2 near South 
Wayne, Wis., when his automobile 
plunged down an embankment. 

FREDERICK S. MANSFIELD, tennis editor 
for many years on the Boston Globe, 
died recently. 

Mrs. P. B. Hupparp, wife of the edi- 
tor of the Holland (Minn.) Independent, 
died recently of tuberculosis. 

Henry M\ TicHenor, aged 64, former 
St. Louis editor, died in Los Angeles 
December 5 after an illness of several 
months, Tichenor was founder of the 
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old Rip Saw, with which Eugene V. 
Debs was associated for a number of 
years. He also published the Melting 
Pot in St. Louis. Tichenor followed the 
Left Wingers out of the party in 1919, 
becoming a Communist. After several 
months, however, he left the Communists 
and conducted an oil paper. 

E. G. Jones, some years ago advertis- 
ing manager of the Portland Oregonian, 
died recently in Albany, Ore. 

Tuomas T. Kennepy, Buffalo Evening 
News employe, and father of Cornelius 
J. Kennedy, News staff cartoonist and 
photographer, died recently. 

Dittis B. Warp, aged 84, founder of 
the Seattle Chronicle and Post, died No- 
vember 22. He crossed the plains in 
1853. 

E. F. Dootirrie, for forty years pub- 
lisher and editor of the Ellsworth (WaAs.) 
Pierce County Herald, died last week. 

CuristiAN ReITTeR, who for many 
years published a weekly German news- 
paper in Saginaw, died recently. 

Frep W. Situ, father of James 5S. 
Smith, editor of the Belle Fourche 
(S. D.) Bee, died last week, 

W. 'S. Weston, a prominent Webster 
City, Iowa, newspaper man, died Novem- 
ber 25. 

Witi1Am Raymonp SILL, drama critic, 
theatrical manager and press agent, died 
December 1 at Flushing, N. Y. While 
managing the Bab company on tour his 
feet became infected and his left had to 
be amputated above the knee. 

Witttam CAMPBELL, editor of the 
Southern Messenger, the official Catholic 
newspaper in Texas for 21 years, died 
November 25 . 

ALEXANDER GUNN CONKLIN, newspaper 
man of Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, 
and widely known in advertising circles 
in New Orleans, died recently in Jack- 
ville, Fla. 

Rosert J. Coox, aged 73, who was 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
Press from 1883 to 1897, died December 
3 in the old Coox homestead near Belle 
Vernon, Pa. 

Apert F. Ayer, aged 65, for 40 years 
connected with the Beloit (Wis.) Free 
Press and more recently with the Beloit 
Daily News, also of Beloit, died in Los 
Angeles November 23. 

CHartes E. Hucues, formerly man- 
ager of the Los Angeles bureau, the In- 
ternational News Service and at various 
times on newspapers in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati and Los Angeles, died 
November 24. 

James L, Howranp, for nearly half a 
century .a compositor on the New York 
Commercial Bulletin and Journal of Com- 
merce, died November 30 at his home in 
Brooklyn, aged 78 years. 

Hervey J. Vat, aged 77, who estab- 
lished the Weekly Star, which later be- 
came the Pasadena Evening Star, died 
November 29. 

Lypta Watters BricHt, wife of Rey- 
nold E. Blight, editor of the Los An- 
geles Masonic Digest, died November 26. 

Perry LUKENS, aged 69, for more than 
25 years a newspaper special representa- 
tive in New York, died December 4. Mr. 
Lukens, who retired from business eight 
years ago, resigned as advertising man- 
ager of the Kansas City Star in 1893 to 
come to New York to go into special 
representation, 

Rosert H. STEPHENSON, aged 55, once 
political editor on the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, died December 5. 


Re-elect Newspaper Man Mayor 


Walter H. B. Remington, a former 
member of the staff of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard, was re-elected in the 
municipal elections held December 5 by a 
plurality of 1,200. During the campaign 
the opposing party posted large posters 
about the city with the headline “Defeat 
the Standard” and transparencies with the 
same slogan mounted upon trucks were 
run about the city. In his post-election 
statement Mayor Remington said: “Hav- 
ing been made a direct campaign issue, 


the Standard must be regarded as the re- . 


cipient of enthusiastic public applause 
and acclaim, in which I gratefully join.” 


1,384,464 


More Lines 


ROM January 1 to October 3 

1922, The Passaic Daily Ney 
printed 1,384,464 mo) 
lines of paid advertising than th 
other Passaic paper. 


HE Daily News leads its a 
petitor in classified, foreig 
and local advertising lineag| 


Largest Quantity, and Best 
Quality Circulation Besides, | 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey, 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(Morning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING. NEWS 


COVERS 


ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
AND 


‘The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co. 


ANNUAL SURVEY __ OF| 
FINANCE, INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 


The Annual Review of The Annalf| 
Monday, January 8, 1923, will presen | 
a comprehensive picture of financia 
and commercial developments in th) 
past year, with a summary of thi} 
outlook for 1923. } 
This issue will offer an unusual op) 
portunity for effective advertising 0| 
high character. Reservations for spac | 
should be made now. 


| 

ANNUAL REVIEW THE ANNALIS) 

January 8, 1923 

Published by The New York Time 
Company , 


ae ee 


Ghe Pittsburgh Pos 


A newspaper of charac 
ter, integrity and enter 
prise which has earne 
the confidence of the peo 
ple of the world’s greates 
industrial district. 
DAILY and SUNDAY 


New Haven 
KRenvister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 34,427 Averagi 


Bought every night by More Nev 
Haven people than buy any othe! 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED 


«Spec 
New Haven Register 
The Julings Mathews Special Agenc, 
Bosten—New Yerk—D -—C ices 


oe (i. 
} 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


BY every test 
of daily cir- 
culation The 
News leads — by 
volume, by char- 
acter, by distribu- 
tion, by reader in- 
terest, by proved 
results for adver- 
tisers. 


ae Indianapolis 


NEWS 


e Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


AILY ARGUS 


ries more display ad- 
‘tising than any other 
wspaper in Westchester 
unty. 

is is an acknowledge- 
nt of its power that the 
vertiser should heed, if 
irous of reaching the 
ple of Mount Vernon. 


EO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


e Buffalo Territory 
ers Big Possibilities 
National Advertisers 


fth American City; second in New 
; State, Buffalo, with over half a 
on people and the surrounding 
> area with three hundred thou- 
more, affords a rich market to 
mal advertisers, The effective 
um to capture this desirable mar- 
is the big, popular, home news- 
r—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
nglish-Speaking Homes. 


» Buffalo Evening News 

wd H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


‘York, ne. . Guteegor 
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LLAR PULLFp 


i Advertising and. circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea for imcreasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some 


other manager wants. Epitor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address our communication to the DoLiar PULLER Eprror. When they 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


wil not be returned. 


EWSFPAPER publishers, especially those 

who conduct genuine promotion campaigns, 
are always looking for new ideas in advertising 
copy. On page four of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
issue of November 25, a new note in trade 
Paper advertising was sounded by the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, which is one of the most wide- 
awake advertisers among American newspapers. 
Having conducted regular, every-issue-cam- 
paigns in many trade papers (Git has been an 
Eprror & PuBLISHER advertiser every week for 
several years), the Bulletin has paved the way 
in copy styles and original ideas, but adapting 
the “movie” idea in its trade paper copy was 
done with especially striking effect, Yet, at- 
tractive as this style of copy was, the Bul- 
letin is not “running it to death.” Its promo- 
tion department believes in variety of expres- 
sion, and contrives to change copy each week, 
thereby introducing a new constructive thought 
in each advertisement. Careful consideration 
of trade paper advertising is one of the best 
hunches that could possibly be presented to 
other publishers who are always wondering 
what they can do to increase their national ad- 
vertising business—J. B. K. 


Department stores are always looking for 
ideas to make their advertising more interest- 
ing. They realize that daily advertisments fea- 
turing only descriptions and prices are likely 
to become monotonous; they do not contain 
enough “reader-interest.”” A Southern store 
added this valuable quality to its advertising 
by a series of articles appearing under the 
heading: ‘For Old Times’ Sake; a Bit ot 
City History.” The first articles appeared in 
space outside the big store ad; but in a few 
days they became a part of the ads just as 
the store editorials used by a number of in- 
stitutions. The history of the store, remi- 
niscences and pictures of old employes, a little 
of the history of some of the other long-es- 
tablished firms in the city, interesting points in 
the city’s history, old fashions, etc., all ap- 
peared in these articles. An attempt was made 
to bring the store’s name or something about 
the store into each one of the articles.—J. T. 


Here’s an idea to pass along to your big- 
gest men’s wear store. C. F. Hovey Com- 
pany of Boston is inviting men of the city to 
bring in their mussed neckties and get them 
pressed free of charge. This extra service 
makes friends and is a talking point for which 
extra copy can be used.—J. M. M. 


To establish a farm news department, offer 
5 cents an item to your correspondents for 
every item that is taken from their regular 
letters and printed in the farm news column, 
It will not be difficult to edit these notes so 
they can be separated from the correspondence, 
and with a designated mark the proofreader 
can give instructions for having them trans- 
fered while corrections are being made in the 
galleys. And then to avoid extra bookkeeping 
have the correspondents clip their own items 
and bring them to the office or send them in 
once a month or every three months to get 
their pay. The cost of each column will be 
about one dollar. Three or four columns will 
make a crackerjack department, worth more 
than either $3 or $4 as a subscription-getter. 
Any rural correspondence is bound to contain 
occasional items suitable for a farm news de- 
partment, and as the correspondents learn the 
nature of the material you want, they will 
eagerly contribute numerous good farm news 
notes.—J. T. 


Have you ever tried paying your carrier boys 
a small commissioner, say of ten cents, on 
every classified advertisement turned in? An 
objection to this is that the boys are likely to 
spend so much time in soliciting the ads that 
they delay the delivery of their papers. One 
paper has overcome this by having the carrier 
boys solicit classiied advertising from their 
patrons on Saturday mornings and then notify- 
ing the patrons that on telephone request sent 
to the office the carrier will stop while on his 
delivery route for the copy and the pay.— 
W. iH. M. 


A menace to the advertising columns of a 
country newspaper is the advertiser who falls 
back on the old stereotyped statements such 
as “We carry the biggest and best line and 
sell at the lowest prices,’ “‘we defy competi- 
tion,” and ‘‘we lead, others follow.’? These 
sayings are so trite that they doubtless have 
little effect on the readers, But the other mer- 
chants in the same business read them with a 
darkening brow. ‘‘That’s a lie,’ they say. ‘‘We 


got a bigger line than he has, and he can’t un- 
dersell us, and he knows it.” My point is that 
you should diplomatically attempt to weed such 
statements out of the copy turned in, and that 
you preach the doctrine of the power of the 
specific and the weakness of the generality. 
Al Rene 


It would be an interesting and different 
stunt for a newspaper at this time of the year 
to put over some special pages of advertising 
on which would appear exclusively advertise- 
ments of firms handling goods which are par- 
ticularly suited for giving to some specific 
member of the family. For instance, one 
page might be devoted to ads in which goods of 
particular appropriateness for giving to Dad 
could be featured. Another page could fea- 
ture gifts appropriate for giving to Mother. 
And so on. Over each page should be a 
heading suggesting to the readers of the paper 
that they cut out of the pages and preserve 
them and use them as guides in buying gifts 
for the various members of the family. It 
shouldn’t be very difficult to put over such a 
page.—F. H. W. 


The most widely used sale idea among the 
department stores of Texas this fall is the one 
price sale of a quantity of dresses, of aprons 
or of suits. One of the best ways to display 
this kind of an advertisment is to run the sale 
price in the exact center of the space taken 
and to group the illustrations or descriptions 
of the merchandise around it. To the solicitor 
who really wants to help his advertisers mer- 
chandise their stocks, here is an idea that 
ought to be given to one of the patrons on his 
list—J. T. 


In most cities there are several stores which 
have Santa Clauses for the entertainment of 
the children at this time of he year. It 
should, therefore, be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for the paper to get up a page of ads of 
all the stores having Santa Clauses and to use 
phrotos of the individual Santa Clauses in the 
ads. Over the top of the page could be a 
heading urging folks to take their children to 
see all the Santas. And each ad could mention 
the other attractions at..the stores in which 
the children would be ‘nterest€d, If neces- 
sary in order to get the page over the news- 
paper might designate some certain day as 
Santa Visiting Day on which all the Santas 
would give souvenirs to all the children call- 
ing on them.—F. H. W. 


Down in Ballinger, Tex., the Young Men’s 
Business League has made a contract with the 
Banner-Ledger to send the paper weekly to 
every family in the county for a period of 
three months. The scheme is designed to boost 
trade during the fall months. From the pub- 
lisher’s point of view, though, it is a fine op- 
portunity to boost circulation. If you could 
make such an agreement with your advertisers, 
you would have the principal expense of a big 
circulation campaign taken care of without ex- 
pense to yourself.—J, T. 


There is a way for the advertising manager 
te put his display department on practically a 
cash basis by using the following method. 
Raise your rates sufficiently to allow a discount 
of ten per cent if the advertising bill is paid 
not later than the 15th of the month following, 
Print on the face of your advertising state- 
ment that the bill can be discounted ten per 
cent if paid on or before the 15th. Ahove all, 
rigidly enforce the payment of bills on the 
15th to earn the discount and make the dis- 
count as high as ten per cent so that no 
advertiser can afford to lose it. Before using 
this method we had the usual trouble and 
expense in collecting our accounts. Now all 
of cur accounts are paid promptly every month, 
No merchant dares to ‘“‘pass up” a ten per 
cent discount.—C. H. A. 


An excellent idea to increase interest in your 
classified ad section is to insert on the first or 
second page of the paper a blank profile of 
some well-known local business man. His name 
will be found among your want columns. A 
small, but attractive prize can be awarded the 
successful man or woman who can present his 
name. This will prove of great value on your 
“low’’? days. The profile on the first page which 
is generally read thoroughly will attract the 
attention of readers who upon noting the prize 
and the possibility of linking the profile of one 
of the names in the ads, will read through the 
latter with a great deal more concentration than 
usual—R, W. S, 
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CIRCULATION 


BUILDING == 
SUPREMACY | 


Recently finished our third cam- 
paign on the World’s Largest 
Newspaper—The Los Angeles 
Times. Now busy on the In- 
dianapolis News and Baltimore 
American — ASK ANY OF 
THEM! 


Employed and endorsed by the leading 
newspapers of the U. S. A. 


HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION ' 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL, 


26,000 last 
October—Now 


150,000 


DETROIT 


Evening 


TIMES 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 
Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 


Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 


WIRE 


for space in the 


Editor & Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL 


YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


largest and most serviceable 
reference book known to 
publishing and advertising. 


An advertising medium that 
works for 12 full months. 


START LOCAL CHRISTMAS AD- 
VERTISING EARLY 


(Continued from page 7) 


New York, adjures parents. “Others 
will give him the usual gift—make yours 
different. Collecting stamps is an excel- 
lent hobby—entertaining and educational. 
Our Junior Album at $3 or a complete 
loose-leaf Album at $100 will distinguish 
your gift on Christmas morning.” 

The manufacturer of the Eveready 
flashlight was among the earliest in the 
field with well-planned ‘Christmas appeal. 
A liberal use of white space and hand 
lettering make thé copy stand out on the 
newspaper page. 

“The keenest pleasure of giving is 
yours—the pleasure of keenest shaving is 
his when your Christmas gift isan 
Eveready,” American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration copy plays upon words in a 
full page, showing several dollar models. 

Even tumblers can be advertised. The 
Nonik Glassware Corporation urges, 
“This Christmas give Nonik Glassware 
that doesn’t break easily.” A diagram 
>n a circle shows a glass made by the 
corporation being thrown. The slogan, 
“The bulge protects the edge,” is printed. 

The copy states: 

“Nonik fine glassware is manufactured in ac- 
cord with a patented scientific principle that 
greatly reduces breakage. A graceful outward 
curve (patented Aug. 19, 1914) near the lip of 
the glass not only protects the edge by absorbing 
shocks, but serves to enhance the charm of each 
individual piece. 

“The fact that Nonik Glassware is replacing 
ordinary glassware in homes everywhere is 
proof enough of its popularity. There is a 
style of Nonik Glassware for every character 
of table service. In addition, there is a com- 
plete line of styles for table service in hotels, 
restaurants and other institutions.” 

Rigaud of Paris, in a striking page 
advertisement a short. time ago, illus- 
trated 11 sets and individual articles. 

“For Christmas Gifts, look at these 
manicure sets, each in a beautiful silver 
and blue wrapper,’ Northam Warren, 
who has built an immense business with- 
in a few years, intrigues. The new style 
of wrapper is shown. 

One of the paragraphs in the copy 
brings out an especially worth while 
point: 

“Whether you want a simple remem- 
brance or a beautiful and distinctive gift 
that will remain a permanent possession 
—you have just the right set at exactly 
the price that your pocketbook can con- 
veniently meet.” 

“When you give a book for Christmas, 
you pay a compliment to your friend,” 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
claims in selling in newspaper space four 
df its book leaders. Large space is being 
used by the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
get decisions on its set, as a permanent 
value gift. 

The magazines are showing their keen 
appreciation of the worth of newspapers 
to sell products. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal in its full-page copy widely used 
for boosting its December isstie says: 

“Buy the December issue from your 
newsdealer—then order a_ subscription 
for all of 1923 for yourself or as a de- 
lightful. extra gift for someone in your 
family or for a friend.” 

The announcement of the gift with a 
full-color copy of a Murillo Madonna, 
sent free, is proposed by the company. 
Could not the newspapers feature the 
gift subscription idea to a greater extent 
than heretofore? 

Insurance as a Christmas gift is being 
advocated by Arnold Rothstein & Co., 
Inc., New York, described as “Insurance 
gift specialists.” 

“Make not only Christmas—but all his 
life worth while,” the company says 
apropos of its plan. “Present him with 
insurance! He will appreciate it more 
_than anything else you could give him: 
‘Insurance gift certificate. Our special 
distinctive feature facilitates this method 


of holiday distribution more conveniently 


than any other. They are convenient. 
They may be mailed in time to arrive for 
Christmas.” 

Why could not the bond houses de- 
velop this idea- more-than-they have?” 


One newspaper is backing the thought, 
“Be in your own home by Christmas,” 
in its real estate section. 

Special illustrations and borders as 
well as copy are used by a considerable 
number of advertisers to create the 
cheery Christmas atmosphere. Others 
use their regular advertising with a dash 
of holly or some other incidental holiday 
touch, Still others, like Phoenix Hosiery, 
simply go ahead with their usual copy. 

The kinds of merchandise and the con- 
cerns which can use Christmas copy are 
limitless. Interesting things in the de- 
partment store field represent a complete 
study in itself. 

Epitor & PuBiisHer affirms that the 
power of the newspaper to create sales, 
both in tie-ups with special seasons and 
in “regular” advertising, is as yet only in 
small degree appreciated and that future 
Christmas seasons will see many more 
advertisers using this medium and doing 
it along numberless new lines. 


Celebrating Syracuse dabilee 


The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald is plan- 
ning a special edition for December 13, 
in commemoration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the city of Syracuse. Howard H. 
Smith, promotion manager, is working on 
a 16-page section which will depict history 
and advancement. of Syracuse. The 
special edition will include the two regu- 
lar news sections, colored comic section 
and the 16-page anniversary section. 


News Holds Closed Car Show 
The Birmingham (Ala.) News will 
hold its second annual closed car show 
from December 1 to 13. The News will 
publish a special section devoted to the 
show on December 10. 
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Asks Receiver for Maryland Paper 


Charles L. Weymouth has filed a bill 
of complaint in the circuit court asking 
that a receiver be appointed to take 
charge of the affairs of the Cumberland 
(Md.) Leader Publishing Company, until 
recently a daily newspaper published in 
Cumberland. It is set out by Weymouth 
that he is a stockholder in the Leader, 
incorporated for $20,000 and that there 
has been $33,350 worth of capital stock 
issued; that the corporation is indebted 
to the People’s Bank of Cumberland for 
$3,000, secured by first mortgage on the 
plant. Also that it owes debts on open 
accounts to persons and firms totaling 
$1,800, and is unable to pay on account 
of the depression, but could pay it if it 
could have time to adjust its business, 
and that the property is ample to meet 
its debts and much more. The paper 
ceased publication several months ago. 


Fullerton News Control Sold 


Mark L. Haas, former Seattle news- 
paperman and more recently associate 
editor of Pacific Ports magazine, and Al- 
bert Launer, an attorney, have pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
Fullerton (Cal.) Daily News from ie 
R. Gallemore. Following the change of 
control a meeting of the directors was 
held. Mr. Launer has been elected 
president; Mr. Hass, vice-president, 
editor and general manager, and L. O. 
Culp, secretary. 


Garrett ‘‘Sold’” Press Too Often 
S. E, Garrett, Wichita (Kan.) printer, 
has been arrested on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud. He will be returned 
from Oklahoma to Kansas for trial. Last 


May he is said to have advertised if 
Publishers’ Weekly, printed by the \j 
U., that he would send his press ti 
first person who sent him $150. Gix 
is said to have received three checks'y 
for $150 and one for $25, kept the 4 
and then moved to Tulsa, Okla, \. 
he changed his-name to L. B. We 
and inserted a similar ad. Then he ry 
to Ft. Smith, Ark., taking his press; 


him, and advertising as R. B. Glenn 
charged. | 

Government Writing Job a. 
The United States Civil Service | 


mission will receive applications fe} 
examination for assistant in erst 


information at from $2,260 to $3,5( 
year until December 29. Applii 
must have attended a recognized § 
cultural college for two years andj 
had at least three years on the st) 
an agricultural newspaper or mag 


York Gazette Builds Annex 

The York (Pa.) Daily Gazett)} 
completed a building to house its jj 
and composing room. An Intertype| 
casting machine has been installed | 
48-page press is being errected || 
old building where the press roor) 
remain, Re | 


Editors Punch the Clock | 

The Jamaica (N. Y.) Long | 
Daily Press has placed its editori | 
news departments upon a time | 
basis. 


Deland News Installs Press 
The DeLand (Fla.) News has ri 
installed a model A duplex pres 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Power s Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


be Newspaper Plant Equipments B 
Established in 1912 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bargain in 24-page Scott Straight- 
line. Immediate delivery. 

14 presses from large advertis- 
ing plant. Big multi-color web, 2 
smaller webs, No. 1 Miehle, with 
2-color, perfecters, and 2-revolu- 
tion presses. 44 in. cutter for 
$300. 

Get our List No. 27—16 pages. 


re 


For Newspaper Making 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and 
sold, American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


SCOTT QUADRUPLE FOUR DECK PRESS 
Prints four to thirty-two pages. Can be 
seen in operation every afternoon in the 
week at Hoboken. 

HOE CONDENSED SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color cylinder, two tapeless folders and 
in excellent condition. Prints from 4 to 


24 pages. 
HOE DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PRESS 


available in the near future. Can be 
operated as two single Sextuple Presses if 
desired. Can show press in operation. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1457 Broadway 1441 Monadnock Block 


UN fl 


Huber’s 


| ROTOGRAVURE 
| INKS 


Are now made in our 
new Rotgravure fac- 
tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 


HUBER'’S Colors In 
use since 1780 


INetluber 


Malin Offloe 


ay 
————— 
—————— 


65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK . 


MX Pay to Huberye, 


NEWSPAPER 
“PRESSES 
For Sale 


Goss Straight-line Octuple with da) 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inf 

Goss Straight-line Sextuple with 4) 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 m2 

Goss Straight-line Sextuple with d)! 
folder. Page length 2234 inches! 

Goss Four-Deck Single-width Str ! 
line Quadruple with single fF 
Page length 2234 inches. I 

Goss Four-Deck Two-Plate Wide. § 
with Color Cylinder. Page 1 
21.60 inches. 

Goss High-Speed Sextuple Press it 
Color Cylinder and double fof 
Page length 23 9/16 inches. 

For particulars apply to 


: 
- 


| 
R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand Street | 
_ New York, N. Y. | 


7 Water St. 827 Tribune 
Boston, Mass. ; 


EQUIPMENT 

and | 
SUPPLY 

MANUFACTURER 


| 
| 
can place an advertisemen P 
fore newspaper publi 
mechanical superintendents! 
twelve full months by? wi 
space reservation and ruil 


‘ 


copy at~once for the 


EDITOR. & PUBLISI: 
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ITUATIONS WANTED 


4 WORD for advertisements under this 
dassification. Cash with order. For 
unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
| 50 words) FREE. 


tising Manager 

‘sity trained man with 8 years practical 
mee. Employed but wants position 
to 150,000 paper. Understands foreign, 
A-1 local copy, knows contract systems 
ghly. 29 years age, married, has held 
t position four years. Address A-661, 
& Publisher. 


tising Manager 

ong daily, thoroughly trained and suc- 
| im more than one field, familiar with 
st circulation and advertising methods 
rection of all departments seeks change 
eral manager, business manager or ad- 
ng manager with an opportunity of 
ing a partner or sharing in the profits. 
ss A-669, Editor & Publisher. 


tising Manager 

ser of new business, twenty years suc- 
advertising experience in Washington, 
ore, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Let- 
f references speak in highest terms past 
ability and character. No proposition 


ificult. Married, age forty. Seeking 
opportunity and permanent. Open 
*y Ist. Box A-648, Editor & Publisher. 


tising Manager, 
breaking all records for business-get- 
m a metropolitan paper, will consider 
m as general manager. Has expert 
sdge of all departments, having ‘“‘grad- 
from the editorial department after 
1 years of exceptional work as writer 
ditor. Understands inside workings of 
es. Is confident his personality and 
ional ability as organizer and builder, 
d with all-around practical newspaper 
ence, qualify him as chief executive. 
A-664, Editor & Publisher. 


dvertising Manager 

vision; now holding a New York posi- 
eeks greater opportunities. Has had an 
illy successful experience in increasing 
lvertising pages through his live, per- 
and human touch letters, which are de- 
y unique. Is your circulation lagging? 
he will show you his way of infusing 
jlood into old veins. A-657, Editor & 
er, 


tising Solicitor 

ven ability, who has made good with 
York publications, desires connection 
progressive publication, located in New 
or immediate vicinity. Excellent refer- 
_Am well acquainted with large num- 
ew York advertising agencies. A-676, 
& Publisher. 


r and Cost Accountant 


mical and efficient system to take care 
lay, classified, circulation and general 
and accounting. Present salary $85, but 
fo get on a larger paper. Complete set 
‘imen forms and references upon request. 
leration is secondary object if prospects 
ght_for competent man. Box A-640, 
& Publisher. 


ss Manager 


to get in touch with small daily need- 
-w pep and push. Fifteen years’ ex- 
6 building papers. Would consider 
; small interest. Address A-655, care 
& Publisher. 
2 = Se 
ied Advertising Manager 
ighly experienced, is desirous of se- 
Position offering more chance for ad- 
nent, steady and consistent pro- 
Age 26, neat-appearing, college edu- 
, Best references. Address Box A-672, 
tditor & Publisher. 
Ce 


ied Advertising Manager 

for immediate connection. Six years’ 
=nee, including two years special classi- 
advertising promotion work. Prefer 
cky, Ohio or Indiana. If you want 
money and a larger volume from your 
ied department, I can give them to 


Eessrences. Box A-659, Editor & 


fied Advertising Manager 


su want to put new blood into your 
ied department? Do you want 1923 to 
a healthy gain? A young man with 
of pep, ambition, ability and experi- 
with good references from previous 
yers, 1s now employed in a medium 
ity but is going to connect where his 
‘unity to grow will be greater. Is your 
the one? Address Box A-671 Editor 
blisher, 
i tS ee 
ation Manager 
opening after January lst. Efforts of 
Wo years shows nearly 3,000 daily cir- 
ti Sain, together with big decrease in 
ete Zamlliag with all details; 
; work, - 
“& Pubilshee ress A-654, care 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Manager, Editor or Managing Editor 
Aged 49. Managing editor city of 200,000 eight 


years. Manager in towns up to 50,000 ten 
years. Doubled net earnings of one paper in 
six months. Highest references. Address 


A-660, Editor & Publisher. 


My Hobby Is 


getting results out of the editorial depart- 
ment and yet keeping costs at minimum. Am 
in middle thirties, married and now personal 
adviser to publisher of around thirty-five 
thousand A. B. C. Owner is selling paper. 


Who wants me? Name position and salary. 
Box A-653, Editor & Publisher. 
Newspaper 


Advertising and 
Business Manager 
Now Available. 


Ripened experience analyzing merchan- 
dising problems, preparing plans, writing 
convincing, attention-appealing copy, mak- 
ing striking typographic layouts. Can 
direct business department of daily, show 


efficient, profitable results. Salary com- 
mensurate with size and importance of 
paper. Address A-656, Editor & Publisher, 


Newspaper Composing Room Foreman 


Thoroughly trained make-up and printer; at 
present head make-up on 22 machine plant 
making three editions daily, six on Sunday. 
Would like to correspond with publisher need- 
ing composing room foreman. Address A-642, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporting or Desk Position 


with morning or evening daily in metropolitan 
territory desired by graduate of school of 
journalism who has made good and is ready 
for larger opportunity. Can furnish best of 
references. Address Box A-627, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Secretarial Position Wanted 


by woman of ten years’ experience as editor’s 
and publisher’s secretary in New York and 
Chicago. Familiar with the various branches 
of newspaper work. Reference, former em- 
ployers. Any large city agreeable. Address 
A-663, Editor & Publisher. 


Steady Reportorial Position 

By newspaper woman now employed. Ex- 
perienced. Best of references. Can do desk, 
street and front office work. Address A-652, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Unusual Type of Newspaper Executive 
Available 

Correspondence with the address given be- 
low ‘will bring publishers in touch with an 
executive of more than usual attainments. 
Thoroughly schooled in business manage- 
ment, advertising and circulation building 
and an editorial writer of ability as well. An 


ideal man as business manager or assistant 
to publisher in a large organization or gen- 
eral manager of a smaller paper. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for publisher of a medium 
sized paper to secure experienced editorial 
writer who can also handle other ends of 
the business thus making a considerable 
saving. References from worth while 
sources including a former Cabinet member 
and nationally known advertising man. 
Absolutely irreproachable business and per- 
sonal record. At present employed and never 


once idle in nearly twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Address Box A-670, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Wanted 


Position as circulation manager on paper of 
15,000 to 25,000. Am thoroughly experienced 
and can furnish excellent references from 
present employer. State salary and full de- 
tails in first letter. V. H. Williams, Raleigh, 
Nii: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6 A WORD for advertisements under thie 
C ‘classification. Cash with order. 


Daily Doing $160,000 Business 


Can be bought for $100,000 on 
terms. Wire National Newspaper 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


reasonable 
Bureau, 


For Sale—A Real Opportunity 

One of the best weekly papers in Pennsyl- 
vania. If you want what you have been talk- 
ing about for so long, write me. Owner must 
sell at once on account of ill health, W. L. 
Taylor, York, Pa. 


Newspaper Opportunity 


Old morning daily in live California city. 


Owners. wish to sell and retire. Address 
Room 710, Hearst Building, San Francisco, 
Cal 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Experienced Telephone Advertising 
Solicitors 


wanted 
in New 


for the biggest and best newspaper 

York; aggressive women of high 
character and ability who have had experi- 
ence selling advertising by telephone in 
advertising departments of newspapers and 
in advertising agencies; must be endowed 
with ambition, enthusiasm, confidence and 
determination to win; these positions are not 
available for anyone in doubt of ability to 
sell; salary and commission plan will earn 
splendid money for good salesmanship. Ap- 
ply or address room 35, New York Evening 
intel’ No. 2 Columbus Circle, New York 
ity. 


Advertising Solicitor and Copy Writer 


young man of clean personal habits, experi- 
enced as newspaper advertising solicitor and 
copy writer. Must come well recommended. 
Reply in detail regarding experience, starting 
salary, etc. W. M. Fuller, Advertising Mana- 
ger, Elkhart Truth, Elkhart, Ind. 


Experienced Newspaperman 

of broad training, particularly well versed 
in New York affairs, to take special position 
with leading metropolitan daily. Night hours. 
Salary start at $60 per week. Box A-668, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Secretary Wanted 

National Association engaged in work of so- 
cial and economic importance requires the 
services of a secretary, preferably a man be- 


tween 28 and 45 years of age, who is ex- 
perienced in journalism or publicity work. 
He will be required at times to aid in ob- 


taining the enactment of remedial legislation 
in certain states. The salary at the outset 
will not be above $3,000, but there is an ex- 
cellent future for the properly qualified man. 
Address replies to Box A-675, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Subscription Campaign Manager 
with crew for non-premium canvass. 
ly paper near New York. 
to right man. Box A-673, 
lisher, 


3. Week- 
Attractive terms 


Editor & Pub- 


Wanted 


Copy reader. Must have had successful ex- 
perience and be able to give good references. 
Must be able to write heads with a punch. 
A-666, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


experienced and capable reporter, man or 
woman, for high grade small daily newspaper. 
Only thoroughly dependable person who wants 
permanent place considered. State all first 


letter. College and fine residence town. 
Box A-665, Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted 


A live country circulator who can meet com- 
petition and get results. An opportunity for 
a young man who has had experience in han- 
dling roadmen, carrier boys, street organiza- 
tion and single mail. State references, ex- 
perience, age, whether married or single and 
salary expected. Address Box A-630, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WANTED 
Copies of EDITOR & PUBLISHER of the 
issue of October 7, 1922. Will pay 25 cents 
per copy for limited number. Write before 
mailing copies. A-677, Editor & Publisher. 


Hearst to Enter Montana? 


HELENA, Mont., Dec. 4.—Publishers of 
Montana daily newspapers are disturbed 
over the rumor that W. R. Hearst will 
have a daily newspaper in Montana by 
next summer. It is known that a Hearst 
representative was in Billings last sum- 
mer to look over the field there and re- 
port has it also that Mr. Hearst is con- 
sidering buying the ‘Montana Record- 
Herald in Helena, the oldest daily in the 
state, 


Tablet for State’s First Editor 


The Bradford Historical Society of 
Lexington, Ky., is raising funds to place 
a bronze tablet in the Lexington Public 
Library in memory of John Bradford, 
editor of the Kentucky Gazette, the first 
paper published in the state. 


Increases Capital 
The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram on November 28 increased its 


capital stock from $600,000 to $750,000. 


37 


Sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 


225 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


& PALMER 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==>) 


= 


H‘4YE YOU an opening for a 
news and feature writer who 
can write? We have the man, 
Now covering big assignments for 
middle western daily, turning out 
reams of copy, full of word pic- 
tures in short sentences, Getting 
$3000 and worth more, Under 380, 
college and travel trained, fit and 
ready. Ask about our No, 2068-B. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., 


Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


NULLA EVE EAT 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS of NEWSPAPERS 
BROKAW BLDG---42'2and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


READ THIS AD 


Weekly newspaper less than 30 
miles from New York City, 700 
paid circulation, fertile field, 


covers several busy towns, for 
sale or part ownership and man- 


agement. Good opportunity for 
experienced newspaper man 
with small investment. Apply 
Box A-674, Editor & Publisher. 


“Once Is Enough” 
| A NEW 


| PERCY CROSBY 


COMIC 


A Daily One Column Panel 
1} ! Which Is An Event 


To be 


released 


January 6, 1923 


; Write for samples 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


New York City 


i 373 Fourth Avenue, 


| America’s Greatest 
Scientific Event 


will be covered by 


| SPECIAL WIRE STORIES 
Lil By Dr. Edwin E. Slosson 


The American Association for 
HI Advancement of Science Meets 
at Boston, Dec. 26 to 30. 


500-word wire stories for both 
morning and afternoon papers 
will be filed each day. 


| Cost: $5 a story. 


: The leaders in American 
| search will be there. 


Big news is sure to break. 
Wire to close territory. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


re 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


f 241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


~ New Orleans © 


Few Papers — (if any) —surpass the 


TRENTON TIME S 


aa NEW JERSEY 


bie A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Member A. B. C. 


Circulation 30,237 
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NCHE 


Managing editor and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and, 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
cach hunch published wnder this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from thi department. 
contributions to the HuNncw EDITOR. 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


your 
mail them in and receive payment. 


LMOST without exception, the country edi- 

tors overlook the humorous side of life in 
their papers. One Ohio country weekly used a 
heading “Coaxing You to Smile’? and once or 
twice a month printed several local jokes 
(without names sometimes) and enlivened the 
columns at least once a month with humor- 
ous anecdotes of preminent citizens. Such a 
feature creates interest in the paper aside from 
the strict news features.—A. K. C. 

Do the clothing merchants of your city still 
give a pair of suspenders away with every suit 
of clothes? Find out if the elderly men of 
th. city have taken to belts and why they have, 
if so. What do they think of the present day 
styles as compared with what they used to, be? 
—E. M. H,, Jr. 


What’s the skirtline in your city? The 
Boston Telegram recently managed to get a 
photo from knees down on a busy street show- 
ing that Hub skirts on the average have not 
fallen.—J. M. M. 

In some states there is a considerable amount 
of agitation among motorists to get the state to 
use a good percentage of the money paid in 
for auto licenses in repairing and paving streets 
instead of spending this money for country 
road work. The argument of the motorists 
favoring this is that they seldom get out into 
the country and that there is a big class of 


motorists who never leave the city streets. 
What would the motorists in YOUR town 
think of this proposition? Get up a good 
story along this line—F. H. W. 


A story that is timely and will tend to make 


persons more careful is a roundup of how 
many men, women and children have been 
killed by motor vehicles since January 1. 


Print their names. Compare list with previous 
years, Then follow it up with a couple of 
interviews from Traffic policy.—B. 


What do the ministers preach on nowadays? 
A writer in a recent number of the Christian 
Herald said that he has not heard a sermon 
on “repentance” in five years. Evidently 
topics are changing. Get your information 
from ministers direct, frcm back numbers of 
your Saturday editions, if the topics were 
listed, or from church calendars. You'll get 
a good story.—G. H. D. 


The Grand army men have almost gone. 
The formation of the local post, the names of 
the first commander with the other officers 
with a reference to the survivors will prove 
interesting. This subject is becoming more 
and more important as the men go. Some 
pests have been allowed to die out without a 
word of reference to the fact—E. M. H., Jr. 


Some people in your city have had Christ- 
mases in the trenches in France, fighting in 
Spanish-American war, or battling in the 

War. Others have had Christmases in 
strange countries, on the high seas and under 
grourd in mines. Interview some of your 
most prominent citizens about their strangest 
Christmases and get a good collection of tales 
along the line suggested above. .Then run.this 
feature, with photos of the folks interviewed, 
on the Saturday or Sunday before Christmas. 


—F. H. W. 


Start a symposium on “What is your idea of 
the softest job?”—H. D. K. 


What is the chance of your city having a 
white Christmas this year? People are .al- 
ways interested in having white Christmases. 
Go over the records. in your paper for the 
past twenty-five Christmases and get up an 
interesting story from these records telling 
how many Christmases were white, how many 
green, how many rainy, and so on.—F. H. W. 


The Boston Telegram each day is printing 
the photograph of a baby, and for each ons 
printed a baby spoon is awarded as a prize.— 


€, Tan Ma 


What resolutions are the members of your 
city administration going to make on New 
Year’s day? An interesting, snappy and 
rather unusual story could be easily prepared 
along ths line—F. H. W. 

How’s the baby market in your city? 
bookings at the maternity hospitals on 
increase? Are people adopting more orphans? 
Or is the reverse true?» One paper found that 
reservations had been made at one maternity 
hospital for seven months in advance and 


Are 


there was a. big boom in births in, sight—, 


G. W. G. 


the 


Epitor & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not beimg 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


“Does it pay to keep chickens in town, 
where you have to buy their feed?” This ‘s 
an unsettled question, but should not be 


such. People who have always had chickens 
in town should be able_to solve this ques- 
tion. Invite contributions on this’ subject and 


let the contributors tell just how much they 
have made or lost on chickens, in town.— 


BoE: 


Who have the most valuable dogs in your 


city? A little investigation along this line 
would reveal some interesting facts which 
could be woven into a very interesting and 
rather unusual story—F. H. W. 

What’s the best thing for a grouch? Pass 
it on to someone else. With this idea in 
view, an Ohio newspaper ran a column 


headed ‘‘Here’s why I am carrying a grouch.” 
Subscribers were asked to write about their 
troubles in 50 words for use in this column. 
Initials were used when request that names 
be left out was made.—B. A. T. 


What could the amateur artists in your city 
do toward evolving characters which would be 
interesting enough for use in daily comic 
strips? Why not run a contest to bring out 
local amateur talent along this line? It would 
be different from the customary cartoon con- 
tests and would, therefore, make a big hit 
with most of the amateur artists i-. your city. 
—F. H. W. 

Who own the banks of your town? From 
the assessor’s reports, get and print lists of 
the stockholders, with the number of shares 
held by each. Are the persons who own your 
banks home folks or are they “foreigners?” 
A middle western paper worked up a good 
feature story on this subject—L. H. H. 


Interview the local high school or college 
teachers about their hardest working students. 
Stories about the boy who works in a tele- 
graph office at night and goes to school by 
day, or the girl who gets up at half-past four 
every morning in order to take care of a 
motherless household and go to school will 
prove a popular series —M. F. W. 


“While the city sleeps’? recently proved a 
profitable subject for a special section of th> 
Boston Herald, devoted to stories and paid ad- 
vertisements about milk, fish, market and 
others who help feed a city—J. M. M. 


By and large, I reckon there is no topic 
which interests so many people as the weather. 
Did you ever try a daily weather prognostica- 
tion, independent of the government service? 
The g. s. gives out a heap of bum dope on local 
meteorological conditions in many localities. 
Whether ycur forecast for tomorrow or the day 
following is correct or not, folks will enjoy it. 
You can do as good a job of forecasting as any- 
body can, and if you happen to guess it fairly 
well for the greater part of a season, you will 
become famous as a seer amongst your readers; 
at the worst, no matter how far wide of the 
mark you hit, the feature will have a humorous 
value. Either way, the paper will get into closer 
touch with the vast army of weather conversa- 
tionalists and there is no stinger. What more 
could you ask?—D. H. T. 

Have you ever interviewed a taxidermist for 
a local feature story? The story of his work 
and something about the specimens he has 
handled will make interesting reading.—J. T. 


People aré thinking about taxes right now. 
Find how much local taxes have increased the 
last ten years. Then get the statistics on in- 
creases in population. Let the city officials tell 
why local taxes have been advancing so 
rapidly.—]. T. 


Were there any eccentric characters in your 
city or-district fifty years ago, men and women 
who gained a local reputation because of their 
strange habits? A feature writer on the staff 


of The St. Thomas (Ontario, Canada) Times- 
Journal has discovered that there were many 
such persons in that locality four or five dec- 


ades ago and interviews with old-timers has 
breught to light many interesting stories, rich 
in superstition and the unexplainable. The 
articles are used in the Saturday editions and 


are very popular with the reading public. 
Amcng the characters unearthed were a mys- 
tery man, a witch woman who disappeared 


never to be seen again, several hermits and a 
harmless lunatic who wandered around the coun- 
try gathering the’ fallen plumage of birds.— 
Le Bae. E 
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arating Spin Every Day Wit! 
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Newspapers from Nova 
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METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 

Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer. | 

150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CIT. 
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Hearst. 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulatic 
Buildere 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapen| 


International News Service | 
Ql Spruce 8t, New York 
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Tell Your Story in— 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


“It’s As Necessary As Ink’’ 


It Will Live and Work for 
You Every Day During 1923 


This is the book that answers 50,000 questions about the 
newspaper and advertising business and is therefore indis- 
pensable to the 


National Advertiser —Advertising Agent——Publisher— 
Special Representative —Editor — Equipment Manufacturer 


Contents of the International Year Book Number will 
include: 


Names of publishers, editors, managing editors, city 
editors, general managers, business managers, advertising 
managers, circulation managers, mechanical superintend- 
ents of the daily newspapers of the United States and Can- 
ada, including more than 20,000 names, with titles. 


Circulation and advertising rates of the daily news- 
papers of the United States and Canada. 


and hundreds of other facts and statistics that can be 
found in no other single volume. 


All advertisements appearing nthe regular issue of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
N O 4e E: INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER (out in January) will be car- 


ried in the special extra cloth-bound edition without additional charge. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE TODAY—BY WIRE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
World Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ENMU 


All 
Newspaper 


Member A. B. C. 


Space 

Has An 
Advertising 
Value 


VERY now and again any one 
delving into the mysteries of 
advertising results confronts 
a hard-headed shopkeeper 
who insists that advertising 

does not pay and that he cannot get 
the results he used to. He will berate 
one newspaper and then another, 
claiming that they are’ no good. 
The chances are that his copy is 
not tight or that through uncertain 
dealing with customers he can create 
no confidence on the part of the 
public in his sales. 


Every unit of newspaper circulation 
has a value to the man able to 


THE NEW YORK 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, 
Chicago 


New York St. Louis 


LD A NA | 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


i Oe 
Detroit 


use it to his advantage. His copy 
must be keyed to the line of his 
readers and his offerings must be 
such as they respond to. 


Casual observation in any city 
or town shows that the stores which 
regularly advertise have built up a 
profitable clientele and are the 
stores most women shop in. There 
is an added confidence attained by 
the merchant who advertises and 
makes good to his customers. Women 
are naturally suspicious of the non- 
advertising store that is merely a 
store where she may be swindled 
by irresponsible traders. 


Our public has been educated to 
have maximum confidence in those 
stores which have spent millions of 
dollars in advertising to create cus- 
tomer confidence. 


Likewise it is the newspapers which 
carry the heavy offerings of the 
highest type of local shops which are 
the best advertising mediums for 
the national advertiser. 


The presence of such advertising 
creates a market-place, as it were, 
and it is obvious that it would not 
be carried day in and day out unless 
it produced practically overnight 
results. 


GLOBE 


Member A. B. C. 


Special Representatives 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Successful Investors in Advertising 


are the “merchant princes” of the world 


They invest in advertising as judiciously as they invest in other first class securities—with scientific 
judgment, placing the bulk of their business in those mediums which bring safe and profitable returns. 


The newcomer in any advertising field cannot do better than follow the lead of those experienced and 
successful advertisers whose business enterprises are monuments to their sound advertising invest- 
ments. Where these investors place the greater proportion of their advertising it is expedient for 
other advertisers to follow. 


1922 Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for eleven months of 1922 is striking evidence of The Daily News’ 
leadership in the six-day field in the following important classifications: 


AUTOMOBILES EDUCATIONAL 
The Daily News First, 542,670 lines. The Daily News First, 113,151 lines. 
The Daily Tribune next, 492,578 lines. The Daily Tribune next, 88,206 lines. 
BOOKS “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 
The Daily News First, 151,893 lines The Daily News First, 702,493 lines. 
The Post next, 83,730 lines. The American next, 226,202 lines. 
CHURCHES FOODSTUFFS 
The Daily News First, 60,693 lines The Daily News First, 656,487 lines. 
The Daily Tribune next, 20,681 lines. The American next, 448,005 lines. 
CLOTHING FURNITURE 
The Daily News First, 2,073,833 lines. The Daily News First, 717,811 lines. 
The Daily Tribune next, 1,951,344 lines. The Daily Tribune next, 291,505 lines. 
DEPARTMENT STORES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 


The Daily News First, 4,863,484 lines. The Daily News First, 110,317 lines. 
The American next, 2,242,822 lines. The Daily Tribune next, 71,558 lines. 
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“REAL ESTATE 


The Daily News First, 67,096 lines. 
The Daily Tribune next, 56,084 lines. 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First, 12,462,697 lines. 
The Daily Tribune next, 9,551,238 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS—FIRST IN CHICAGO 


(Figures supplied by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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The Eyes of Over 5,000,000 


PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE 


will see your message when placed in this list of daily newspapers. 


Pennsylvania people, 8,720,017 of them comprise 8.2 per cent of 
the population of the United States. 


78.7 per cent are native born whites 
18.8 per cent are foreign born 
2.5 per cent are negroes 


One hundred and seventy cities of over 5,000 population claim 58 per 
cent of the total population. 


Forty-two per cent live in towns of less than 5,000 or on farms. 


Pennsylvania’s diversified industries, its tremendous activities and the | 
constant demand for Pennsylvania products, make busy, smoky, hus- 
tling communities, where big money is made and spent constantly. 


These Pennsylvania daily newspapers are splendidly prepared to ren- | 
der exceptionally efficient service to national advertisers at a very low 1] 
cost per line per thousand circulation. 


A LIST THAT GETS RESULTS eS ee 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 i 
tion lines lines tion lines lines = 
**#A Hentown (Call). secre cee oe ere (M) 28,009 .09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 63,767 -22 18 : || 
“* Allentown Gall.» seine se eine oor (S) 15,118 .09 .09 {Pottstown Ledger ............ (E) 1,654 014 .014 3 
+Bethlehem Globe ............ (E) 8,528 .04 04 ***Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,234 055 -05 ai 
;Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 6,507 .029 .029 Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,180 12 -10 a 
***Chester Times & Republican.(M&E) 14,331 .065 -05 +Scranton Times ...........-. (E) 37,148 12 -10 : | 

{Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,369 .0214 .0214 ***Sharon Herald .............. (E) 5,002 021 .021 
+Connellsville Courier ....+.... (E) 6,103 0179 .0179 — {Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,109 021 .018 | 
***Faston Express. << chess <a cl /eis (E) 17,241 .05 .05 ***Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 8,056 .036 .036 {| 
*Easton Free Press .........--.- (E) 12,147 .05 -05 ***Washington Observer and bt 
e6*Erie Times) a cote ai eee (E) 27,648  .08 .08 Reporter .......++..4-- (M&E) 15,553 .06 05 | 
**+*Harrisburg Telegraph.......... (E) 39,478 .095 .095 +West Chester Local News...... (E) 10,768 .03 .03 

***]ancaster Intelligencer and News- **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 22,061 .08 .05 
Jotirnalleecis tecche hee eae (M&E) 21,689 .08 .08 +York Dispatch ............-:>% (E) 16,726 .045 045 
+Oil City Derrick............. (M) 6,427 .04 .035 TYork Gazette and Daily........ (M) 16,452 045 .045 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (M) 54,541 17 15 ; 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A.B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*** A B.C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 

+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
** A,B. C. Statement, 3 mos. to Sept. 30, 1922. 
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Cleveland Merchants Prefer 


THE PRESS 


URING November THE CLEVELAND PRESS published more 


local advertising than either The News or Plain Dealer by 
13,210 inches and 18,725 inches respectively. 


*Here are the figures for November 1922 


1922 GAIN OVER 1921 


59,762 inches 4,043 inches 
Plain Dealer. .41,037 inches Cylorimecnes 
46,552 inches 2,593 inches 
The Press exceeded the Plain Dealer by 18,725 inches 
The Press exceeded the News by 13,210 inches 


- *These are the daily figures only as The Cleveland Press does not publish a Sunday newspaper. 


An analysis of the first eleven months advertising of this year 
shows that THE CLEVELAND PRESS published 6,583 more inches 
of local display advertising than the Daily and Sunday Plain Dealer 
combined; 407,852 inches in excess.of The Leader-News:and 114,108 


inches in excess of The News. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Publishers Direct Representatives 


New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ho eMember of Scripps M°Rae League of Newspapers 


CLEVELAND PRESS 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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Take steps now to have prospects study 
| the cars you show at 


Philadelphia’s 


At the big automobile show, to be held January 13 to Janu- 
ary 20, 1923, in Philadelphia’s Cmmercial Museum, interest of 
prospective buyers will centre in the cars with which they are 
familiar—the cars that they “know.” 

You can guide these prospects to your space — make them 
regard your models as cars they know. You can reach nearly 
every Philadelphian who is in the market for a new car by adver- 
tising in The Bulletin. 

Many manufacturers, advertising agencies, local factory 
branches and dealers are reserving space in The Bulletin during 
the Auto Show. | 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 

nearly everybody reads] larger than that of any other daily or Sunday news- 
paper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
largest in America. 


U. S. Post Office and A. B. C. Reports of net paid 
daily average circulation for six months ending September 30, 1922—485,145 
copies a day. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street. 


LONDON PARIS 
M. Bryans, Ray A. Washburn 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 6,400 


DITOR®&PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday proceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor & Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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OJMING NEWSPAPER WILL EMPHASIZE THE NEWS 


rid Events Will Be Written for the Farmer and City-Dweller, Says Dr. Bleyer, Who Sees Low 
Pay and High Turnover of News Staffs as Journalism’s Big Weakness 


‘KE world and national news a 
ie-up with local affairs. ; 
id a staff of local reporters. Pay 
salaries that will enable them to 
mn imsnewspaper work, marry and 
families on its rewards and 
itute a department that will be, in 
what» it is nominally—the back- 
of a newspaper’s service to its 
wunity. 
at is the cure for the chief news- 
ills of today advanced by Dr. 
ird G. Bleyer, professor of 
‘alism at the University of Wiscon- 
who is now in New York on his 
to a year’s travel and study in 
pe—the first sabbatical year that 
nterrupted his 25 years of teaching 
st of it given to future newspaper 
rs, executives and. employes. 

Bleyer, whose teachings were 
ded by several years of newspaper 
. has never lost touch with his 
ssion. He is-a close reader of 

newspapers, a student of their 
iarities and their progress since the 
tion of modern American news- 
‘s eighty years ago. And he is not 
nistic. 
merican newspapers today are 
r im every respect than they have 
at any time in the newspaper 
ry of the United States,” he said 
week. Their news columns are 
er and more significant than ever. 

advertising columns no longer 
ar the fake medical copy that was 
icy had a few years ago. Crime is 
od more and more on its genuine 
value and not for its appeal to 
id or sex instincts. Editorials are for 
interpretation of news and_ the 
htenment of readers and not for the 
ncement of the editor’s private 
Ss or for scurrilous attacks upon 
ellow editors. 


here are, however, some interesting 
lels between journalistic develop- 
s today and those of eighty years 
For instance, we are accustomed 
ink of the tabloid newspaper, like 
Daily News in New York, as a 
ly mew idea. It isn’t at all. The 
d paper with a wide popular appeal 
large circulation was seen first in 
amin Day’s old New York Sun, 
ished in 1833. 
hat was a tabloid paper much. like 
Jaily News. So was the Transcript, 
lished in 1834, and the Herald in 
The Daily News today has the 
kind of mass circulation that the 
in had. Their news is fundamen- 
of the same character, although 
‘eatment is rather different. The 
had only one local reporter and he 
Stationed at what they called the 
> office, which seems to have. been 
mmbination of the present head- 
€fs room and the night court. The 
© office opened at 3 a. m. and 
ined open until 8 p. m. and this 
ter stayed there from beginning to 
His news was of the petty crimes, 
<enmess, disorderly conduct, wife- 
ng, and similar offenses. It was 
€n in humorous fashion. Dialogue 
een the magistrate and the prisoners 
teproduced to bring out funny and 


By ARTHUR T. ROBB, Jr. 


human interest anecdotes. Criminal 
trials were reported in great detail and 
with ‘spice’ that would cause the arrest 
of the editor were it to be tried today. 

“Monstrosities of all kinds—birth. of 
triplets, or quadruplets, or curiously 
malformed children or animals, then to 
a greater extent than now, was favored 
news. 

“Naturally, this had an appeal for the 
masses, just as the Daily News reaches 
them with its interestingly-written stories 
of criminal trials, or love letters, and the 
triumphs and troubles of pretty girls. 

“The Sun and the other tabloid papers 
sold for one penny, which was an 
additional appeal for wide circulation. 
The established papers sold for six cents 
a copy, but none of them was ever 
circulated by street sales. They. were 
delivered to subscribers at the rate 
of $10 per subscription. Their circula- 
tion was small. The eleven daily papers 
of the -year when the Sun started had 
a tetal circulation of 26,500 copies a day. 
The Courier and Enquirer, edited by 
James Watson Webb, had a circulation 
of 4,500 copies. The Evening Post circu- 
lated about 4,000 copies. 

“The older papers made great efforts 
to get foreign news, but there was little 
local reporting. It was quite usual for 
the editor to note that ‘we have just: been 
informed that a large warehouse in 
Fulton street is burning, but have not 
been able to confirm it.’ 

“That kind of news and the high price 
meant that when the workingman wanted 
to read the newspapers, he found them 
at the pubs, and the ale-houses. But he 
bought the Sun, which in a few years 
had the largest newspaper circulation in 
the world—20,000 copies a day. The next 
largest was the London Times, with 17,- 
O0CO circulation. Taxes on newspapers, 
on. advertising and paper, made British 


“Tt cannot be repeated too often 
that local news is what makes a 
newspaper and the publisher who 
sees to it that his local news is 
interesting and accurate and that 
his news from other cities and 


countries is given a local applica- 
tion is getting back to bed-rock 
principles of journalism on which 
more than one American success 
has been built.””—Prof. Willard G. 
Bleyer. 


papers of that day cost 14 cents a copy.” 

Asked whether he would venture a 
prediction on the next development in 
the cycle of journalism, Dr. Bleyer 
smiled, “Prophecy is dangerous business. 
It’s, safer to talk about what ‘has 
happened.” 

“Local news gradually came into these 
early modern papers, displacing the 
miscellany which had filled two or three 
of the available four pages,” he continued 
Advertising income increased and_ re- 
porters were added to the staff to secure 
the ‘local ends’ of stories which were 
brought by pony expresses and later by 
telegraph from other cities. Their early 
imaccuracies in reporting, due to insuffi- 
cient staffs and inefficient methods of han- 
dling news and news-getters, have de- 
scended to present-day journalism, though 
probably in lessened degree. Advertising 
troubles of the past few years are also 
traceable back to the patent medicine 
days of the thirties, when the medicine 
men were the only ones who understood 
the value of newspaper advertising in 
putting their goods before the public. 
That has been largely set to rights now, 
yut the early unchecked statements made 
in advertising set precedents that have 
een difficult to overcome. 

“There is relatively less news in- 
accuracy, too. News in the old days was 
srought into the office. No reporters 
were available to investigate and verify 
the tips. Local news was relatively un- 
important, but great sums of money and 
unlimited effort went into securing first 
repotts on foreign affairs. 

“News from abroad is taking an in- 
creasingly important place in today’s 
news also, but even now there is little 
interest in the Middle West in what is 
going on in Europe and Asia. The news- 
papers are presenting the story as it un- 
folds day by day, as well as they can, 


but they can’t make people read it. Pres- 
ident Butler was more or less right when 
he said that modern journalism with its 
headline reading was raising superficiality 
to the plane of an occupation. 

“What the newspapers will have to 
solve is the problem of bringing home the 
significance of foreign events in terms 
that will be understood by its townsfolk. 
They will have to connect the story of 
events at Washington and abroad with 
the home and business interests of Amer- 
icans, to show the relation of‘international 
peace, and commerce, or theif lack, to the 
price of wheat which the American farmer 
can get. 

“The New York Herald did that very 
well in its campaign against the tariff 
during the summer and fall. Its editors 
took the tariff bill clause by clause and 
showed how each levy on products in 
common use would be reflected in the 
budget of the working man and woman. 
That was making news intelligible and 
driving home, so that they could not be 
misunderstood, the  editor’s arguments 
against the legislation,” 

It was suggested to Dr. Bleyer that 
the Herald’s campaign involved the daily 
publication of editorials on the front 
page, rather than the editorial page, and 
might tend thereby to distract the reader 
from the regular editorials on other sub- 
jects of importance which could not be 
given front-page treatment. 

“Possibly that is true,” he replied. “If 
so, it adds force to the argument that 
the interpretation must be written by the 
newspaper’s reporters and correspondents 
into the news and by the copy desk into 
the headlines on news of that character. 
Partisanship doesn’t belong in interpreta- 
tive news, which will have to be written 
by men—at London, Paris, Tokyo, or 
Washington—who understand their sub- 
ject thoroughly and who know their 
newspaper's readers and their home life 
and business activities. They will take 
time to analyze their story thoroughly 
and to present their analysis in clear 
language.” 

“That kind of work can’t be done,” 
thé interviewer remarked, “by many 
newspaper men today, nor at the speed 
with which modern newspapers are pro- 
duced. As one New York newspaper 
man said in talking of the King-Crane 
report on the Near East recently pub- 
lished by Epiror & PusttsHer, ‘it was 
too long and too hard to read, so we 
tcok the lead and the end, put in a few 
of the names and let it go.’ The press 
associations ‘were unable to handle that 
story because it was too long to analyze 
in the few moments that they have avail- 
able for any news. A man can’t take a 
complicated national or international situ- 
ation and write a comprehensive report 
of it in three or four hours.” 

“There is no question but: that speed 
is badly overdone in our newspapers,” 
Dr. Bleyer agreed. “A press association 
superintendent in Chicago told me a few 
days ago that his organization could give 
its clients far better service if it could 
take more time on many news stories, if 
it could hold them twelve hours and go 
into the detail that the story needed 
to be comprehensible. But competition 
won't permit it. You know how quickly 
a news association hears from the country 
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if its wires are not carrying a story that 
the opposition has. 

“That will probably be changed slowly. 
As I see the newspaper of the future, 1t 
will place more emphasis on significant 
news and its local effects and ‘this’ will 
gradually displace the non-news ~enter- 
tainment features that are crowding our 
newspapers today. Newspaper publish- 
ers will probably realize some day that 
the-magazinés can-give the people all the: 
written entertainment that they need and 
that ‘the successful magazines can do it 
twice as-well asthe ‘best newspaper “can.~ 

“Now the newspaper publisher will tell 
you that -he thas to have ‘features to 
differentiate his newspaper from all the 
‘others’ that-.-are * published « to. -hold his- 
circulation; that local and national news 
are standardized. I'll answer that by 
saying that features also are becoming 
standardized; are «standardized, in fact. 
Each kind uses the same ideas, almost the 
same words, day after day. ‘Features 
have largely ceased to be original. 

“Some publishers will one of these 
days wake upto the possibility of estab- 
lishing .supremacy + by getting off the 
beaten tracks of news.. They will make 
interesting. reading replace for ‘their 
readers the. matter which now neither 
‘nforms nor amuses, though intended to 
do both, 

“That, of course, means that newspa- 
per réporters and editors will Have to 
have a better training than is now re- 
quired. It means that the standards of 
efficiency that have come into vogue in 
newspaper business offices during the past 
thirty years will be extended to the ed- 
itorial rooms, All-.the “administrative 
progress that newspapers have made since 
the nineties has been in the advertising, 
circulation, and management departments. 
In general, editorial and news staffs are 
conducted along lines that were laid down 
as the popular journal of 70 years ago 
developed. 

“One factor which has, more than any 
other, made for inaccuracy and inefficiency 
in newspaper reporting is the high labor 
turnover among the news-gathering force. 
The reader can judge of the accuracy of 
his newspaper only by its reports of in- 
cidents with which he is acquainted. If 
it gets its facts straight in them, spells 
his name and those of his friends cor- 
rectly and tells the story as if it knew 
the circumstance unstated but implied, the 
reader will believe that his is a good, 
accurate newspaper. But one slight error 
of fact, or misspelling of a name, will 
upset its good reputation. 

“Now, tell me if you can, how a re- 
porter who has been with a newspaper 
for two or three months, after serving for 
similar periods on half a dozen news- 
papers in widely scattered cities, can pos- 
sibly write an accurate report of an im- 
portant function, involving perhaps the 
history of a number of families and the 
city’s municipal affairs for ten years past 
without the possibility of errors that will 
discredit him and his paper among people 
who know the truth? It takes a good 
reporter a year at least to learn all the 
facts that he should know about his paper, 
its city and the people in order to call 
himself well informed. He will not con- 
sciously misrepresent facts in writing his 
stories. but his lack of information, that 
is vital but not apparent, will cause him 
to color his news according to his own 
interpretation of the facts that he sees. 

“No commercial jobbing house of my 
acquaintance would think of changing its 
salesmen as often as the newspaper per- 
mits its news staff to turn over. The 
salesman creates good will in increasing 
amount with every call that he makes on 
his trade. That good will is lost and 
must be rebuilt by the salesman who re- 
places him, with the chance that it is 
lost forever. The newspaper man who 
stays with his paper gathers an ever- 
widening circle of acquaintances and 
wood friends, news sources, and centers 
of good will for the institution he repre- 
sents. Newcomers are never accepted 
immediately. They can get routine news, 
which the paper could probably get if it 
did not employ any reporters, but they 
cannot get the information that they 
should have on topics of public interest 
until they have been tried and found 
worthy of trust by the people upon whom 
they must depend for their news. 


“Newspaper publishers will all tell you 
that they consider local news the back- 
bone of their paper, without which they 
could not publish. They profess that be- 
lief; but few_of them carry it into prac- 
tice by paying salaries to the men who 
eet the local news that will permit them 
to remain reporters. ‘They limit their 
city editors’ appropriation to an amount 
that will provide a few pittances for local 
men; whose job demands an unremitting 
attention to business and alertness that 
is required in few other vocations. 
-“WVhile “this -condition prevails, it 1s 
futile to wonder why reporters give up 
newspaper positions for highly-paid pub- 
licity work. A reporter wants a home 


and the epportunity to-bring up-a family-~ 


and often he cannot do so on the usual 
newspaper salary. Then the newspaper 
replaces him with a cub and in a short 
wlile replaces that“cub with another. 

“A recent graduate of the Wisconsin 
school of journalism completed the course 
‘n June, was employed by a leading Wis- 
ca.sin newspaper and in October wrote 
me that she was the second oldest em- 
ployee in point of service on the staff. 
The oldest employee was a-man who had 
been with the paper for 20 years or more 
and would probably spend his life there. 
Now, how cafi a newspaper with such 
conditions on its staff—and there are 
many. similar cases—present a true picture 
of its local affairs. 

“American journalists’ ignorance of 
foreign affairs has been well known since 
the Versailles conference. The men 
there were the best American newspapers 
had, but they had given no study to 
European politics, or questions of eco- 
nomics, and some of their errors were 
ludicrous. America was vitally inter- 
ested in what went on at Versailles, but 
its press couldn’t paint an accurate pic- 
ture of what transpired. Its reporters 
simply didn’t know what was happening 
and could not put it into terms that their 
readers in this country could understand. 

“The schools of journalism and the 
numbers of college-trained men now en- 
tering newspaper work are effecting bene- 
ficial changes in that respect, but the 
schools of journalism can’t solve the 
problem. 

“Tt is up to the newspapers themselves. 
They have trained their advertising staffs 
into knowing intimately the business of 
their advertisers. They have made their 
circulation managers salesmen of the 
newspaper product. They are paying 
salaries in the business departments that 
attract and hold capable solicitors and 
executives. But they attempt to report 
developments of world-wide significance 
through the agency of men whose contact 
with world affairs has been through the 
police courts and the city hall, who have 
had no leisure or inducements to read 
and study the principles and the past de- 
velopments of the larger fields. They 
expect these men to do an expert’s work 
in these wider fields with an amateur’s 
mental equipment ana police reporter’s 
pay. There is the weakness, and the 
remedy lies in the application to the news 
and editorial staffs of the same efficiency 
principles that have made the business 
forces able to keep pace with the develop- 
ments of recent years. 

“General Taylor of the Boston Globe 
was credited with a formula for news- 
paper success that has often been worked 
out with excellent results—Get the name 
of every reader into your columns at 
least once a year. Of course that can 
be carried too far—to the extent of re- 
porting trivial local incidents that interest 
only those concerned—but if handled 
with judgment by a local staff which is 
paid well enough to stay with the paper 
and know without question news value 
of these little incidents, the policy cannot 
fail. 

“Tt cannot be repeated too often that 
local news is what makes a newspaper 
and the publisher who sees to it that 
his local news is interesting, and accu- 
rate, and that his news from other cities 
and other countries is given a local ap- 
plication wherever possible, is getting 
back to bed-rock principles of journalism 
on which more than one American suc- 
cess has been built. 

“The promise of trained men for the 
next generation is being fulfilled. Ten 
years ago we had the first conference of 
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teachers of journalism, with hardly 
more than a dozen institutions repre- 
sented. Today over 200 American schools 
and colleges are giving instruction in 
suubjects that are of value to journal- 
ists, with that end in view, and the num- 
ber is growing. Graduates’ of journal- 


ism schools have demonstrated their value, 


but the services of many have been lost 
to the daily newspapers because the mag- 
azines and publicity enterprises offer more 
attractive money inducements. We can 
produce the men with the training that a 


-newspaper~ man--should -have before he 


enters the profession, but it is distinctly 
up to the newspapers to care for them 
after :that.” 

Dr.-Bleyer-is going to spend the -next 
year in Europe, his first leave from the 
University of Wisconsin since he left 
newspaper work in. 1898 to become a 
teacher. 

Newspaper work paid his way through 
college from 1892 to 1898, when he took 
his-Master’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. In 1900 he became an in- 
structor- an- its English faculty, in 1904 
became a Ph.D., in 1905 an assistant pro- 
fessor, and in-1909 an assistant professor 
of journalism. He was.made an associate 
professor of journalism in 1911 and pro- 
fessor in 1916. From 1906 to 1919 he 
was chairman of the course in journalism 


TRUTH, IMPORTANCE 


-many~newspaper-—librartes-—and- -o1'| 


He was ‘president of the Amerteart 
sociation of Teachers of Journalig! 
1912-1913 and-for another term in } 
1921. From 1917 to 1920 he was 4; 
tary’ of the Association of Ame 
Schools and Departments of Journ); 
and is now its president. In 1920-19 
was honorary national. president of $' 
Delta Chi. He is also a memb 
Phi Beta Kappa and- Phi-Kappa P| 

He has written text-books on joi) 


ism which hold preferred positic 


and since 1919 he has been its a 


desks of journalism students. A} 
them are “Newspaper Writing anc: 
iting,’ “Types of News-Writing,” | 
-Profession of Journalism” -and: “Fy 
Write Special Feature Articles,” 
True to tradition, Dr. Bleyer will | 
most of his year’s vacation in news | 
offices in the United’ States and FR, 
and in libraries delving into news| 
lore of ‘the past. -Possibly on his r} 
he will have evolved a plan for chi; 
journalistic trends and cycles so th) 
imaginative editor will have som) 
tangible on which to build his news| 
for the next ten or twenty years. })} 
he can show editors how to prove G) 
Ade was wrong when he said the \ 
paper business was a fine one t 
out of. | 


AND INTEREST WIL) 


ALWAYS DOMINATE, SAYS SWOPE 


By FRANK McCABE, JR. 


EpitoriaL Nore: The writer of this interview is 1 < ] 
advertising manager of the New York Wor and F the ee ee | 
ig manager of the New or orld, and is a student at the Pulitzer Sch 


Journalism at Columbia University. 


N two hours the clock in the cupola 
of City Hall would start on an- 


Herbert Bayard Swope 


other day’s journey. Herbert Fy 
Swope, the executive editor of the \} 
and I slopped through the  slus} 
snow of Park Row and made ou) 
to Child’s. Only a few stragegle 
mained, loitering over coffee and 
cakes. Idle waiters and order | 
stood chatting on the far side of tht 
ing barn. 

Mr. Swope had said that hel 
thought little of the newspapers | 
future. My plan of approach lay 
me in outline form. Possible appeai | 
editorial policies; news presente ) 
political alignments; reportorial p} 
nel, My finger stopped on Talcott | 
iams’ recent reference to the develo) 
of style in the last ten years. W¢({ 
stifle fact stories from the make-| 
the future paper? 

Hardly. There would always & 
place in newspapers for fact stories, | 
present tendency towards style » 
never obliterate straight news. The? 
of the Pope, the assassination ¢| 
President, a Wall Street disaster 
simply tell themselves. The facts | 
on their own accord. There is no? 
for overstyle. 

Style will be mainly used to k) 
stories of slight importance and of | 
mental human interest appeal. TT!) 
man interest will be stressed more. ? 
ple never change intrinsically. T| 
herent desires of humanity have be 
tle altered by time. 

The training of the future report) 
be along general lines. The old +} 
accustomed to considerable drinkir | 
sloven in appearance, is gradually \ 
way to new blood. The new report) 
be a specialist, although originally 1! 
in the general way; a sort of a manp 
town, accessible to all groups. 

Will the various schools of jour! 
in their annual exodus of studenti! 
any effect upon the personnel? Yé 
far, however, the influence hash 
slight. He was disappointed las’) 
in the Pulitzer School of Jour! 
Most of the graduates went into pt! 
work. Too many people are using ? 
paper work as a stop-gap. Their } 
are on something else. 

“T regard journalism as a priest! 
sion.” His light blue eyes, held in 
paratively small sockets, pierced/' 
lutely forward. His Saxon prot 
the wiry, pompadour effect of his? 
hair gave tremendous force to his ? 

There would be no radical det’ 

(Continued on page 37) | 
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*ONGRESS PLAYS POLITICS WITH MAIL 
RATE REDUCTIONS ON PUBLICATIONS 


Jote to Delay Action on Kelly Bill Reveals That Six Members of 
House Committee Failed to Keep Pledges to Publishers— 
Committee Favors Fund for Joint Investigation 


By SAM BELL 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.— 
Action of the House Committee 

n Post Offices and Post Roads in post- 
joning consideration of the Kelly bill for 
limination of the last two increases in 
econd class postal rates has aroused the 
wiblishing interests to the realization 
hat an open fight must be made-to re- 
nove the war-time. taxes. 

The committee’s yote of 10 to 5 on 
Puesday, which was taken upon a motion 
9 delay action on the. bill, until Joint 
%9stal Commission: should report on its 
nvestigation into .the. costs of handling 
he various -classes of mail matter, came 
5 a surprise to the publishers,.and re- 
ealed the fact. that.six members. of the 
ommittee: failed in their pledges to take 
avorable action on the measure at this 
me. A report on the .bill was post- 
oned last June on the same pretext with 
ne understanding that Joint Postal Com- 
aission would report on mail costs by 
Yecember 1. The report has not been 
ade and no date has been designated 
or its final submission. 

That politics played an important part 
1 the committee’s postponement is seen 
y the publishers in the fact that com- 
uittee on Tuesday also passed a resolu- 
ion asking Congress to appropriate 
963,000 to defray the expenses of the 
oint Postal Commission, which is com- 
osed of the five ranking members of the 
lost Office committee and five members 
f the Senate Postal Committee. In- 
uiry has disclosed there is little dis- 
osition on the part of the majority of 
ongressmen to authorize this expendi- 
ire of nearly $1,000,000 for the com- 
lission to spend at this time on weigh- 
1g tests, although the proposal has the 
ucit endorsement of Postmaster General 
Vork and was discussed in his annual 
eport. 

It is apparent to the publishers, who 
ecently held a three-day conference in 
Vashington to get in touch with senti- 
rent on the Kelly bill, that the House 
ommittee is detained to withhold action 
1 an effort to further the werk of the 
oint Postal Commission and retain the 
atronage and privilege which goes with 
le activities of the Commission. It is 
uid that the Commission already has 
vent a large amount of Government 
inds without definite results. It is the 
maplaint of the publishing interests that 
1e furds never have been used for prac- 
cal investigation into the costs of han- 
ling mail and the money usually has 
een eaten up in traveling expenses for 
embers of the Commission and_ their 
lerks, 

The publishers recently volunteered 

help the Commission and the Post 
fice Department in making the in- 
estigations, but the assistance apparently 
as not been desired. The first and only 
st of mail weighing conducted in Balti- 
lore several months ago, convinced 
spresentatives of the publishing industry 
iat the Commission was little interested 
nd the work was turned over to minor 
ficials of the Post Office Department. 
Information obtained in Washington 
lis week showed that publishers of all 
ctions holding membership in the or- 
‘anizations making up the American 
ublishers Conference are keenly dis- 
ppointed over the action of the com- 
ittee_ members who had promised the 
arious publishing associations to sup- 
ort the Kelly bill. 

Rep. Kelly was supported in his effort 
) get favorable action by Reps. Griest 
id Kendall of Pennsylvania; Moore of 
hio and Patterson of Missouri. Rep. 
uy U. Hardy of Colorado is under- 
ood to have led the attack on the 
ill and Rep. Ramseyer, of Iowa, who 
rill become a member of the Joint 
ostal Commission as the result of the 
tirement of Rep. Steenerson of Min- 


nesota, also was active in opposition to 
the measure. Besides Reps. Hardy and 
Ramseyer, those who voted in favor of 
the postponement. were Ketcham — of 
Michigan; Sanders of New York; Paige 
of Massachusetts, all Republicans and 
Bell of Georgia; Rouse of Kentucky; 
Woods of Virginia; Bowling of Ala- 
bama and Smithwick of Florida. Rep. 
Olpp of New Jersey left the meeting 
without voting and Chairman - Steener- 
son did not vote. Rep. Mead, Demo- 
crat, New’ York, “Gorman; Republican 
of Illinois and Woodward of West Vir- 
ginia were absent. 

According to the word which had 
been sent ut to the publishing ‘interests, 
the members of the committee who failed 
in their promises were Hardy, Sanders, 
Ketcham, Woods, Bowling and Smith- 
wick, Representative Griest, of Penn- 
sylvania, was. the only member of the 
committee, who also is a member of the 
Joint. Postal Commission, who refused 
to join the faction favoring postponement. 


APPROVE. LISTING OF CORPS 


Will Not Go Into Effect Until Next 


Congress 


Proposals of the Standing Committee 
of Washington Correspondents to list all 
bona fide newspaper men in the Con- 
gressional Directory and provide regula- 
tions for the seating of correspondents 
in the press galleries on days of special 
occasion at the Capitol. has been given 
full approval by the gallery membership. 
The change in the manner of listing cor- 
respondents will not go into effect until 
the next Congress, because the directory 
of the final session of the sixty-seventh 
has been issued. 

Under the present rule news services 
and single newspapers are entitled to list 
only three men in the directory, and press 
associations nine. Under the new regu- 
lations chiefs of bureaus and all those 
whose chief attention is given to report- 
ing the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will be eligible for the listing, 
which carries with it full gallery mem- 
bership. 

The for handling the 


change voted 


The next 


for 


December 16,1922 


seats in the gallery upon days when the 
demand usually exceeds the number of 
seats, provides for the issuance of work 
tickets, one to a newspaper or news serv- 
ice and two to a press association, for 
gallery seats to be reserved until the 
program for which the seats’ are re- 
served gets under way. Immediately 
after the joint session of Congress con- 


venes the reserve seat privilege is_to.be__ 


withdrawn and the seats thrown open to 


all. The rule is designed to prevent the 
crowding of the galleries on important 
occasions with reporters who are not 


actually assigned there and are not work- 
ing on the story. 


EVENING STAR INCORPORATES 


Plans to Publish Evening Newspaper 
in Saginaw 
(By Telegraph to Evtror & PUBLISHER) 
LansinGc, Mich., Dec. 13.—Incorpora- 
ticn-papers were=hled-with the: Secretary 
of State here today by the Saginaw Even- 
ing Star Company, a corporation which, 


it is understood,’ plans .to. start an .after- - 


in Saginaw within the next 

Incorporators are Robert J. 
Edward: Mi. 2Lucas, 
vice-president, and Henry. L. Freking, 
secretary-treasurer. Each owns 30-shares 
of preferred stock and*five shares.of non- 
par value stock. 

The company is -capitalized at $40,000 
in preferred stock, with 6,000-shares of 
common stock: of no par value; ‘the lat- 
ter being valued: at $6.67 apiece’ Total 
paid in -capital, $10,000. Edward M. 
Lucas, vice-president of the new concern, 
was one of the founders’and for some 
time managing editor of the Lansing Cap- 
ital News, now operating under a re- 
ceivership. Mr. Lucas disposed of his 
holdings here several months ago to Bert 
M. Garstin. The only daily. newspaper 
now being published in Saginaw is the 
Saginaw News-Courier, a Booth publica- 
tion. ; 


noon daily 
few weeks. 
Brown, president; 


Convicted for Passing Bad Checks 


Frederick S. Drexel, who resigned as 
artist in the " advertising. staff of the 
Tagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail to open 
his own advertising agency in Hagers- 
town, the Drexel Advertising Agency, 
was recently found guilty of obtaining 
money under false pretenses. He passed 
worthless checks which resulted in his 
arrest and trial before Judge Wagaman 
in the Washington Coonty Court. Mr. 
Drexel was arrested in June in New York 
and has been in the Washington County 
jail since then, It is understood that his 
former home was in Chicago. 


MONTHLY MECHANICAL NUMBER 


of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Out December 30 


will contain a 


24-PAGE ROTOGRAVURE SUPPLEMENT 
showing the architectural ideas submitted in 


The Chicago Tribune’s $100,000 Prize Contest 


for a Monumental Home. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty of the foremost architects of the world, 


from twenty different nations, competed for the prizes. 


The ideas consti- 


tute the finest collection of building designs for newspaper homes and for 


every other type of modern 


assembled. 


business 


building that have ever been 


Publishers contemplating new homes will get a service feature in this 


MONTHLY MECHANICAL NUMBER which, otherwise, would be unpur- 


chasable. 


Everyone who has anything to sell in the nature of newspaper 


plant equipment can reach an audience, through this edition of EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, which will be thinking of new homes and what to put 
into them and in the best possible frame of mind to buy. 


While no advertising will be carried in the supplement, itself, space in 


the main section of the MONTHLY MECHANICAL NUMBER is available. 


Wire, write or phone at once, if interested, for further information. 


WATCH 
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NO PHOTO ENGRAVING 
HEARING DATE SET 


Federal] Trade Ccommission Refuses to 
Give Qut Informant’s Names 
in Board of Trade and 
Union Case 


WwW ASHINGTON, De Cs, Dec, 13. Officials 
of the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced today thatno date ‘had been ‘set 
* for hearing’ on ‘the Commission’s:-com- 
p-aint against the Photo-Engravers Board 
Trade of “New York, Inc., andthe 
New York, Photo-Engravers’ Union> No. 
1; citing the-officers and members of both 
organizations to show cause why ‘the 
Commission’ should not act 02 an agree- 
ment said to exist. whereby a uniform 
scale of prices for photo-engravine prod- 
ucts -is maintained. .No answer tothe 
Commission’s formal notice of the com- 
plaint has been :received,. officials ‘said, 
and no: further action will be taken until 
the thirty-day lmmit for the filing of ‘the 
answer has expired. 

The'complaint was issued by ‘the Gom- 
mission; pon information placed before 
it by persons whose names fhe Commis- 
sion, in keeping with its usual procedure 
declines to: reveal. Under the law the 
Commission always is the complainant 
in any action and the word “complaint” 


in the usage of the Commission ‘means 
hardly more than a notice that the Com- 
mission is about to make an> investiga- 
tion. In no sense, officials said - today, 


does it mean that those against whom the 
“complaint” is filed are accused of illegal 
activities. 

Before the Commission could issue for- 
mal complaint it was necessary for its 
members to assume that photo-engrav- 
ings were commodities and subject to the 


regulations of interstate commerce, and 
the Commission made this assumption. 
After hearings the Commission will 


either dismiss the complaint or issue an 
order calling upon the two organizations 

“to cease and desist” from further activi- 
ties under the alleged price-fixing agree- 
ment. 

The Commission 
complaints for false 
vertising against the 
& Refining Company, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
the United Woolen Mills, Washington: 
John McQuade & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and has ordered the following to 
cease and pais false and misleading ad- 
vertising : . H. Parker Company, Val- 
paraiso, iets ‘the Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, 
‘Chicago ; the Imperial Products Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex.; the Hub Hosiery 
Mills, Boston; the Alamance Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C.; Nolde & Horst 
poe. at Pa.; the Hancock 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia - Daum, Rog- 
ers pein Company, New York: the 
Fidelity Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Company, 
Rockford, Ill.: Moore & Fisher, New 
York, and Sulloway Mills, Franklin, 
N. H. Cases ordered dismissed by the 
Commission include Bayer Company, 
Inc.,;New York; G. H. Hammond Com- 
pany, Chicago; Morris & Co., Chicago; 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago; Deep Wells 
Oil Company, San Antonio, Tex.; and 
Prest-O-Lite (Company, Inc., New York. 


has entered formal 
and misleading ad- 


Mid-American Oil 


PAYS INDEX-REPUBLICAN DEBTS 


Unsecured Creditors Only One-Third of 
Their Claims 


Creditors of the Bellefontaine (Ohio) 
Index-Republican, whose claims were un- 
secured by notes, received but 33% per 
cent of the amount of their claims under 
the distribution of the $12,000 paid for 
the newspaper at receiver’s sale recently 
by F. N. Johnson, wholesale grocer, of 
Bellefontaine. 

After meeting the claims of the secured 
creditors, the balance of $5,623.85 was 
distributed pro rata by J. C. Martin, re- 
ceiver, among the unsecured creditors 
whose claims totaled $16,913.86. The 
distribution was approved by the common 
pleas court, which had named the re- 
ceiver at the application of stockholders 
some months ago. 


WANAMAKER, 


Editor & Publisher for 
DISCOVERER OF DAILY 


PAPER ADVERTISING, PASSES AWAY 


Revolutionized Merchandising Methods and Fathered Parcel 


Post System—His “News of the Store” Style of 


7 val Copy Followed the World Over 


WDHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12. — The 

death of John Wanamaker at his 
home in this city today removes from the 
business world not only one of its most 
noted merchants, but also the most per- 
sistent believer in newspaper advertising 
the world has ever known. Mr. Wana- 
maker has spent more money in adver- 
tising in the newspapers than any indi- 
vidual or corporation in business any- 
where. His annual appropriations have 
not only been unusually great, but he 
kept persistently at it—day after day—for 
more than sixty years. , 

Mr. Wanamaker, too, was interested in 
the ownership of several newspapers, the 
Wanamaker family being credited with 
heavy financial interests in the Philadel- 
phia North American and the Philadel- 
phia Record and, until it suspended publi- 
cation, in the Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph. 

As Postmaster-General of the United 
States under President Harrison, he be- 
came known as the “Father of the Par- 
cel Post” and one of the early proponents 
of rural free delivery and postal savings. 

The death of Mr. Wanamaker is not 


expected to cause any change in the own- , 


ership. The Wanamaker interests being 
retained in the family as represented by 
Rodman Wanamaker, of New York, who 
took active hold of these newspaper in- 
terests on the death, some years ago, of 
Thomas B, Wanamaker, his brother. 

When Mr. Wanamaker opened his ini- 
tial mercantile establishment in Philadel- 
phia, he spent all of the first year’s profits 
in advertising. 

The basis of Mr. Wanamaker’s whole 
fortune was his first savings of $1,900, a 
part of which was his salary from the YA 
MSCs. 

“T saw that if I was to become a clerk, 
however efficient, and stay a clerk, I never 
could use my mind and will in commerce 
and approach vague results I felt to be 
possible,” he said in one of his reminis- 
censes. “When I had the $1,900, I took 
Mr. Brown, who subsequently became my 
father-in-law, and who had about $2,000, 
into partnership, and thus practically with 
$4000 I. began the clothing business.” 

The “Mr. Brown” referred to was Na- 
than Brown, the firm name being Wana- 
maker & Brown. Col. Bennett’s success 
in conducting “Tower Hall’ probably 
suggested to them the naming of their 
place “Oak Hall.” It was at the south- 
east corner of Sixth and Market streets. 
This establishment is still known by that 
name, the clothing business having been 
continued there for many years by his 
brother, William H. Wanamaker. 

“Oak Hall” was a success from’ the 
start. One of the first things Mr. Wana- 
maker did was to engage the best cloth- 
ing salesman he knew in Philadelphia, 
whom he agreed to pay $1,350 a year— 
one-third the entire capital of the new 
concern, As it turned out, there was wis- 
dom in this seeming recklessness. It in- 
creased the firm’s credit and being talked 
about advertised their business. It is said 
that Mr, Wanamaker delivered his first 
order in a wheelbarrow, and put the 
money into-a newspaper advertisement. 

He was awake to the value of indirect, 
as well as direct, advertisement. Com- 
pared with the varied and extensive sys- 
tem of advertisement purstied today by 
successful mercantile enterprises, the 
methods thirty years ago appear primitive 
and crude. | Col.. Bennett, the proprietor 
of Tower Hall, was.a noted clothier of 
his day, and Mr: Wanamaker spoke of 
him in after years as “a bright adver- 
tiser.’ His announcements appeared in 
entertaining rhymes, written by one of his 
employes, known as the “Bard of, Tower 
Hall.” 

This method was distinctive with Col. 
Bennett. Mr. Wannamaker, whose Oak 
Hall was not many feet distant from 
Tower Hall, was equally disinctive, but 
his methods were more original. 


Manly M. Gillam, a noted writer of ad- 
vertisements, has told in a sketch of Mr. 
Wanamaker how Philadelphia, awoke one 
morning to find “W. & B.” in the form 
of six-inch-square posters stuck up all 
over the town. The whole city was soon 
talking and wondering what this sign 
meant, 

After a few days a second poster mod- 
estly stated that Wanamaker & Brown 
had begun to sell clothing at Oak Hall. 
Before long, Mr. Gillam says, there were 
great signs, each 100 feet in length, paint- 
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the seven children of John Nelson Wana- 
maker. - His mother -was Elizabeth D. 
Kochersperger, a descendant of a French 
Huguenot, who came to America before 


1750. 


Mr. Warnamaker’s father was a descen- 
dant of a Palatine family, who left Ger- 
many during the religious persecutions 
there from 1730 to 1740. The merchant’s 
grandfather was John Wanamaker, a 
farmer of Hunterdon county, N. J., who 
moved to Dayton, Ohio, in 1815 and sub- 


sequently to Kosciusko county, Ind., 
where he died. 
Even when a boy Mr. Wanamaker 


dreamed of being a merchant and appre- 
ciated the value of advertisement. He 
published Everybody’s Journal, which has 
been described as “a hodge-podge of odd 
bits and dabs of original matter.” After 


he was in the bookstore for some time, he 
left that job to enter a Market street 
clothing house—Barclay Lippincott’s. His 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


ed on special fences built in a dozen 
places about the city, particularly near the 
railroad stations. 

Another of Mr. Wanamaker’s original 
devices, since copied by many, was to 
send up balloons. To each person who 
brought one of these back to the store he 
gave a suit of clothes. The balloons— 
twenty feet high—were made on the roof 
of Oak Hall. 

Soon after tally-ho coaching began to 
be a fad, Mr. Gillam says, a fine coach 
was procured. Six large and spirited 
horses were used, instead of four, and 
Oak Hill employees, dressed in the style 
of the ultra-coaching set, traversed the 
country in every direction, scattering ad- 
vertising matter to the music of the horn. 

In newspaper advertising Mr. Wana- 
maker was farther inadvance. The state- 
ments of store Mews were crisp and tn- 
hackneyed and the. first artistic illustra- 
tions ever put into advertisements were 
used there. So high was the grade of this 
picture work that- the world-famous 
Shakespearean scholar, Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness, treasured the original 
sketches of the “seven ages” as among the 
most interesting in his unique collection. 

Mr, Wanamaker was born in this city 
July 11, 1838, of French and German an- 
cestry, although his forebears had lived 
in this country since the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He was the oldest of 


next position was in Bennett's Tower 
Hall, also a clothing store. 


yo the part advertising had in 
the success of John Wanamaker, 
dating from a night in April, 1861, when 
at the close of the first day’s business 
of Wanamaker & Brown, the present 
merchant leader kept 67 cents for change 
and invested the balance of the day’s 
receipts—$24—in advertising, there are 
a great many seldom-mentioned aspects 
of the part purchased space has placed 
in building one of the foremost retail 
institutions in the world. In words 
similar to these Epitor & PUBLISHER 
began in its issue of Sept. 18, 1919, a 
sketch of the methods that had made 
the Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia 
and New York great. 

With Wanamaker’s, advertising is 
more than a means to sell goods. It is 
the courier of a business creed and was 
representative of but one thing—John 
Wanamaker, the man, who had some- 
thing to sell, backed by a selling knowl- 
edge gained in a business life of 61 


years. He believed in but one kind of 
advertising medium—the daily news- 
paper. 


Just as his little income in 1861 went 
almost entirely into the newspapers, so 
have gone in large part the firm’s adver- 


tising appropriations ever since, E;) 
plaining his policy, Mr. Wanamaker saj 
in 1916, “If I ever have a monument fc 
discovering: anything, it wiil be for fin 
ing out that the only advertising of dire 
and instant benefit to both merchant an| 
customer is the daily newspapers (| 
known circulation. All others are yanij) 
and vexation of spirit. To have learne| 
this fact has greatly helped my ente)) 
prises, though often there has been serio 
discomfort in saying so publicly and } 
breaking away from posters, leaflets aj 
weeklies.” Ge | 

In more than half a century of bus 
ness success, John Wanamaker toc 
many vacations—traveled in the outo 
the-way places of the world; forgo 


1) 66 


about “good buys,” “easy sales,” m 
of bank directors and a hundred ott 
things in which his interest was vits| 
He forgot all those things that he mig) 
play, but never—not for one day—did ]. 
fail to give his personal attention — 
Wanamaker advertising. | 


From that night in 1861, when he s) 
down at the close of the first day’s br 
ness and wrote an advertisement” h 
$24 would purchase until the ear) 
eighties, he wrete all Wane 
vertisements. For many years those a) 
vertisements were written after the sto, 
closed for the night on the basis of # 
purchasing power of the day’s receip| 
and it is worthy of notice that ea, 
day’s receipts were always greater th 
those of the day before. 

Almost until the end, Mr. Wanamak| 
was accustomed to go around with | 
pockets bulging with scraps of paper 
not unlike a boy who picks up to ke 
everything that interests him. Thc 
scraps of paper, torn at random, amo 
them even the backs of envelopes a 
pages ripped from note-books, each hi 
a thought jotted down immediately wh| 
it came to him, and many of them h 
to do with advertising. 

To him, advertising was the most i 
portant of his business activities. || 


directed all Wanamaker advertisi 
campaigns, criticized and at tin 
changed and rebuilt advertiseme | 


written by his force to get the prin) 
words that would serve as a tonic || 
the success of his vast enterprise. 

When a statement in a Wanamal| 
advertisement appeared over the sig): 
ture of John Wanamaker, that sig) 
ture was a guarantee that he wrote » 
and it was. seldom that a Wanamal/ 
advertisement appeared without one | 
his messages.. They were written w! 
painstaking care, sometimes they, w’ 
rewritten twenty times or more, butt 
was Wanamaker’s, to the last correct!) 

His other newspaper associations W ? 
not direct, although until recent yei) 
it was widely believed that he owned = 
Philadelphia papers mentioned abc’. 
The estate of his son, Thomas Wa> 
maker, was invested in several ne> 
papers which were administered by R- 
man Wanamaker, another son, whe’ 
also associated with the admimistrat!! 
of the James Gordon Bennett esi€ 
from which may come eventually § 
home for New York newspaper 1! 
which the late Commodore provided 1 
in his will. | 

But though John Wanamaker was " 
a newspaper owner, he made daily © 
of their columns—daily, except Sunt’ 
It was cn September 26, 1874, that © 
Wanamaker first in a large way m‘ 
a step that attracted the attention 
held. until his death, with the pros/> 
that his death will not interrupt it) 
his business. He then used a hali-p\‘ 
advertisement to announce a new 0)! 
which was set forth as “One Price 
Cash Payment—Cash Returned= 
Guarantee.” 

In the early nineties, John. Wi 
maker attracted the attention of the? 
tire business world and the publici! 
general as the result of a story cat’ 
by the Associated Press announcing 
he had entered into a contract to 
one page in the Philadelphia Rei 
daily for one year at a cost of WY 
That was the first full-page contract | 
had ever been entered into with a 
newspaper. and the largest amount 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


Business managers, editorial executives 
and representatives of Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., held their first meeting last week 
under, the new regime of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. The Hotel Sinton 
in Cincinnati was the scene of the busi+ 
ness ‘conference, a: feature of which was 
a banquet given by Charles Mosher and 
Frank Rostock, Their names, left to right, 
as the camera saw them, are: 


First’ Row: P. -C. Edwards, Charles 
Mosher; John’ Payne, Frank Rostock, 
Leon Herman, E. T. Leech, J..H. Schack- 
man, E. E. Cook. Second Row: Arthur 
Colling, A. J. Gillis, J. L. Cauthorn, E. F: 
Chase, W. B. Colver, Oscar, Johnson, ‘'W1 
K. Stewart, Ray Huber, James Dampeer, 
G.. B. Parker, W. J. Campbell, Chester 
McTammany, Charles _ Fischer. Third 
Row: ‘ James Pollock, A. O, Fuller, Harry 
Rickey, Earle Martin, W.°S. Dayton, -W. 
H. Dodge, W. McIntosh, W. G. Chandler, 
Willis Thornton, Maurice Levy, Thos. O. 
Scripps, Wm. A. Brewer, Jr., Al Keefe, 
Stewart Schuyler, Maynard Zepp, H:.. A. 
Casey; J: C. Flagg, Ralph Chandler, .Roy 
W. Howard, Owen Phillips. Wm. A. Day, 
Frank Newell, Charles Willenborg, Myron 
Chambers, George Harrison. 


Pretty soft!. The chairs are, but none of the 
Americans (right) who reported the Allied- 
Turkish Armistice Conference at Mudania will 
agree that the assignment was. News must 
have been slower than usual when they 
gathered on the balcony of the conference 
building, with E. J. Bing of the United Press 
leaning comfortably on the chair of the chief 
of the press department of the Turkish Dele- 
gation. To the right of the Turkish press 
agent is Mrs. Claire Sheridan, New York 
World; John Clayton of the Chicago Tribune 
and J. Bradstreet of the New York Times. 


Ue 


Photo by P. & A. 


soing and coming. Above is Mrs. Enid 


Nilkie going aboard the Berengaria en They turn out for newspaper meetings in Kansas. This is the group from the Eighth District (below) which met in Wichita last week. 


Reading from left to right the members who faced the photographer are: W. W. Jerome, Burton Graphic; Mark Cretcher, Sedgwick; Ed. 
Smass -. egress for . the i Peta Bookwalter, Halstead Independent; H. W. Albright, Wichita manager of the Western Newspaper Union; John Mack, Newton Evening 
ieee Carman editor of the Mont- Republican; A. M. Miller, Western Newspaper Union; Keith Cox, Cheney Sentinel; Je C. Hinshaw, Whitewater Independent; Eldy Davis, 
eal Cray iho stopped Nem orl a tite Index; (seated) J. L. Napier,? Newton Evening Republican, president of the association; Raymond Cline, Conway Springs Star; Harold 
MeMEMCuT of isaveral American cities Hammond, Coldwell Messenger; F. Gluck, Moundridge Journal; E. Davis, Whitewater Independent; O. B. Burge, Wichita Eagle; Earl Leedy, 
‘ Sedgwick Pantagraph; C. E. Davis, Western Newspaper Union. 


Te AGO SOONER SRE FENRIS COREG Peer 


Photo by Wide World. 
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ON MANY NEWSPAPERS 


Neither Circulation Nor Service Rendered Seems to Be a Factor 
in Fixing Charges for Classified Space, According to Figures 


Covering 78 Large and 


Small American Dailies 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advert'sing Managers 


LASSIFIED advertising rates are 
too low. 
Of course, every newspaper publisher 
thinks that his rate is as high as it can 
be placed otherwise each one wouid in- 
crease his rate. It is also reasonable to 
assume that every publisher would gladly 
increase his rate if he thought by so 
doing he could increase his revenue with- 
out losing any lineage. ; 
It is also safe to state that there is 
no scientific method of determining the 
classified rates a paper should maintain. 
Without endeavoring to tell any paper 
what its rates should be; without pre- 
tending to offer a formula for determin- 
ing rates, there is shown herewith a list 
of 78 newspapers together with their daily 
and Sunday one-time classified rates, their 
daily and Sunday circulations, their daily 
and Sunday rates per thousand circula- 


tion, and the date of their last rate 
changes. 

From a study of the list it is certainly 
easy to prove that many papers could 


charge a higher rate for want-ads, and 
the figures show that no scientific formula 
is used in determining rates. 

The following is a summary of the 
figures in the accompanying chart: 


cases probably limited by fear—fear of 
competition and fear of the public. 

Both of these fears could be eliminated 
—fear of competition eliminated by’ co- 
operation between papers in the same city ; 
fear of the public by realizing that people 
as a rule don’t care about the rate but 
about the service rendered, that if they 
will pay a high rate in some communities 
for a service, they can be educated to in 
others. 

It is impossible to determine accurately, 
because few papers seem to have definite 
records, but it is safe to say that a great 
many newspapers lose money on their 
want-ads. In some cases they return a 
large net profit as they rightly should 
in every case where they render a service. 

To get back to the original statement 
in this article—classifed rates are too 
low, generally speaking, and the figures 
herewith show, among others, the follow- 
ing facts that should interest publishers 
and classified managers: 

1. One newspaper getting 18 cents for 
three-line want-ads and another $1.95 for 
the same size want-ads which render the 
identical service in many cases. 

2. One newspaper with a classified rate 
of .01666 per thousand circulation and 


No. of Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 

Daily Circulation Papers Rates Rates per 1,000 per 1,000 Average 
Up to 25,000.....+.-.+-4- 25 18 .06 -01666 010272 .00720 
25-000 to SOL000 Fei errese cere 17 .20 07% .00166 00324 
50,0100! tor 7 S20 OOK yerercteness nae g .20 sili .00200 00247 
75.000) to 100, 000i cs. ccsenntac mf 20 :12 .00127 .00186 
100,000 to 290,000......-. 14 30 4 . .00100 00155 
200,000! Tp sivs-cro.iencreronete ter 6 .65 25 .00161 .00096 .00113 
Total), cstenetscs:s snetenaietors ores 78 65 .06 .01666 -66696 .00205 

Of course, there can be no method of another only .00096 per thousand. 


determining rates that could be used on 
all papers. Varying factors such as cost, 
circulation, competition, custom, etc., en- 
ter into the equation. 

From the above one might decide that 
all papers should charge so much per 
thousand circulation, say, two-tenths of 
a cent. Or at least a rate per thousand 
circulation might be advocated for all 
papers in certain circulation groups, such 
as shown above. 

On the other hand, it is certainly 
logical to argue that circulation should 
have nothing to do with rate—that the 
advertiser does not buy lineage but a 
service, and that a like service should 
earn the same rate whether rendered by 
a paper of 5,000 or 500,000 circulation 
According to this theory, if people are 
willing to pay 50 cents per line for want- 
ads to rent rooms, sell homes, secure 
labor, sell automobiles, etc., in Chicago, 
they should be willing to pay the same 
price for exactly the same service in 
Kenosha. Eveready razors render the 
same service in Kenosha and Chicago 
and in both places sell at the same price. 
Then why not charge the same price for 
securing a bookkeeper or other equal 
services in the two cities. 

If the circulation above was used to 
determine the rates, the papers with large 
circulation would make a much greater 
profit and might be accused of profiteer- 
ing. If service alone was the determin- 
ing factor, the owners of small papers 
would be liable to the charge of profiteer- 
ing. 

An agency man, handling a large 
amount of classified, recently made the 
statement that’ 10 years ago he could 
give from memory the classified rate of 
any newspaper. According to him, all 
papers charged one cent per word with a 
score of exceptions. To memorize the 
rate cards of all papers then meant to 
learn the rates of the score of exceptions. 
Certainly one cent per word was a very 
general rate a few years ago, and it was 
probably arrived at by custom rather than 
reason. Then with rising costs and the 
general up trend of prices classified rates 
went up, and the increase was in most 


3. One paper, a well established want- 
ad medium, getting 22 cents per line for 
110,000 circulation and another medium 
of about the same circulation, same classi- 
fied strength, and in a city of about the 
same size, getting 12 cents. 

4. One paper with 135,000 circulation 
getting the same rate as a paper with 
34,000 circulation. 

5. That of the 78 papers listed, 21 have 
raised rates this year, 21 last year, 25 
have not changed rates since last year, 
and two have reduced rates. 

Of the 78 papers, 14 report that they 
are considering raising classifed rates 
soon, 34 indicate that they are not con- 
templating any changes, and 30 do not 
commit themselves. 

Varying views of 
managers are shown in 
paragraphs: 

C. C. Armstrong, classihed manager of 
the Cleveland Press: “I have always been 
of the opinion that classified advertising 
should carry lower rates than display. 
My reasons might be stated in a general 
way as follows: In the first place the 
publisher usually does not give classified 
advertising a square deal. In the second 
place, a good classified section is such a 
big asset to a newspaper that want-ads 
are deserving of a cheaper rate than dis- 
play. Many publishers look upon classi- 
fied as sort of an unavoidable nuisance 
that can’t be eliminated, so it is shoved 
in the background to suit the convenience 
of anything and everything else that may 
appear in the paper.” 

C. B. Nissen, classified manager of the 
Los Angeles Herald: “1 believe in getting 
as much for classifed advertising as is 
gotten for the average display ad in the 
same medium. I am of the opinion that 
each individual want-ad renders a service 
to the advertiser that in the majority of 
cases is worth many times more than the 
amount paid for the ad. I feel that 
where a want-ad section continues to grow 
it is due principally to the results de- 
livered to the advertiser and while some 
classified advertisers make a big kick 
about increasing rates, if the paper in 
the past has produced results, very little 


various classified 
the following 


for 
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effect is -felt -from a rate increase.” 

M. J. A, McDonald, classified manager 
oj the Oakland Trinube: “Our experience 
has been that high rates, if they produce 
any effect at all, produce more business 
by impressing the public with the value 
of what we have to sell.” 

H. K. Seymour, classified manager of 
the Little Rock Gazette: “Think classi- 
fied rates generally are too low.” 

R. E. Lent, general manager of the 
Passaic News: “Classified rates are gen- 
erally too low. We believe in a fair 
cash rate and a high charge rate to those 
customers who want credit.” 

J. J. Tierney, classified manager of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review: “Some ad- 
vertisers secure classified space too cheap- 
ly. Just a few days ago a local auto 
dealer ran a two-inch ad in the want-ad 
section which cost $2.34 and secured re- 
sults which were satisfactory. Last 
Sunday he inserted the same ad in a ten- 
inch display, in our motor section, and 
it cost him $19.60. Although he was 
satisfied, the results in both cases were 


about the same. Still he paid $17.26 mo 
for one ad than for the other. 
“T am not losing sight of the fact th! 
in the latter case he was allowed to y 
display type and ran in the display mot! 
section. Its value from a publicity stan) 
point would be hard to estimate, b| 
nevertheless, I think he received mo} 
dollar for dollar in the classified wa) 
than was the case in display.” 
A, L. Loud, Springheld, Illinois Sta) 
Journal: “It is my personal opinion th,| 
generally speaking, all classified adverti| 
ing rates are too low in price for ¢)) 
value of the service they render. I thij| 
the newspapers through America cou 
raise them to good advantage. Thi 
probably would not carry as much lin| 
age, but by getting more money {| 
what they did carry, in the end it wou! 
be vastly more profitable. The avera; 
newspaper seems to think more of linea)| 
than of dollars and cents, and as th 
are all obviously in business to mal 
money, it is extremely difficult for me 
understand this attitude.” 


DAILY AND SUNDAY WANT AD RATES AND 
CIRCULATIONS OF 78 PAPERS 


Daily Sunday 
Daily Daily Rate Sunday Sunday Rate Last Increa) 

Paper Rate Circ. per1,000 Rate Circ. per 1000 Change Per Li 
New York News..:..... -65 540,000 .00120 .45 410,000 .00109 Oct., ’22 05 
New York Times....... 55 350,000 00157 .55 550,000 J00100 9... aR o 
Chicago Tribune......... .50 519,864 .00096 .75 793,361 .00094 July, ’20 5 
Detroit News...... ~> «40 92483155 — 00161 .40 240,242 .00166 Nov., ’22 105 
St. Paul Pioneer Press & 

Dispatehe icc easiest .30 155,000 .00193 -30 128,000 .00234 ..«se-e 
Cleveland Fress......... -30 182,548 .00163 wc a cites) se sisaleeig. ely 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat .25 211,990 .00118 .25 264,097 .00094 May, ’20 .05 
Baltimore Sun.......:... .25 237.146 00105 (25 162:990\s00isammenudemmmam a8 0 

ontr: 
Philadelphia Record..... 25 107,837 *00232 .25 117,734 .00212 1920 05 
St. Louis Pest-Dispatch.. .25 175,067 .00142 .30 365,306 .00082 May, °20 05 | 
Los Angeles Herald..... .23 145,000 .00158 ROG ike 
Milwaukee Journal...... .22 115,000 .00191 .22 94,000 .00234 June, 720 .03 
Minneapolis Tribune..... 20, AZT 757 00180 .22 - 161,787 .00135 Mch, 21 Reduce 
Baltimore News & Amer- 

TGA Teer og ey slle permease peony -22° .181,505 ».00121 .22. 200,990 .00110 Aug., 722 
Minneapolis Journal..... .22 110,000 .00200 .22 125,000 .00176 Ach, 721 04 
Indianapolis News........ .21 115,000 .00182 re IG 03 
New. -York Mail’. ...uasas 20) 26d 215 a Ouse ag) cee cove o.e: |) Seg S nS InDS sy i manna 07 
Denver SPOst® «ducer. seitouters .20 135,000 .00148 .25 195,000 .00128 Sept., ’22 05 Sur) 
Peoria Journal Transcript .20 34,000 .00588 .20 26,000 .00769 July. ’21 15% 
Brooklyn: | EBagle. =... © s.. 6 .20 59,700 .00335 .20 74,000 .00270 1920 02 
Oakland Tribune... sass 20) 55,188 .00362 .20 55,188 .00362 Nov., “20 05 
Providence Journal & | 

SMe bi, ar a) esters eseilercele 320) 92,575, +.00218 20. (54,568 003660) Semmes } 
El. Paso Times: hus airs 18 15,500 .01161 18 20,500 .00878 July, ’21 06 
Milwaukee Sentinel......  .17 80,000 .00212 old 69,000 .00246 June, ’20 03 | 
Syracuse Journal........ .16%4 45,000 .00370 site oibtohoore eee eee 
Springfield Republican & 

NE WSiteaeienc.o vielercoenetsensiate 16 72,000  .00222 .16 25,000 .00640 1920 eed | 
Des Moines Capital...... .16 60,000 .00266 .16 35,000 .00457 1921 Reduce 
Fort Worth Star Telegram .15 90,000 .00166 .20° 108,000 .00185 Feb., ’22 is 
Lancaster Intelligencer & 

News Journal......... Sls) 24,000 .00625 1920 oo 
San Francisco Bulletin... .15 71,929 .00208 ee EI 25% 
Columbus Dispatch.......  .15 75,000 .00200 es) 75,000 .00200 Apr., ’20 .03 | 
Paterson Fress-Guardian. .15 12,800 .01172 ails) 12,350 .01214 Jan., 720 a 
Cincinnati Enquirer..... tS 75,000 .00200 .21 175,000 .00120 Feb., 72a , 
Indianapolis (Star... -\.--. [15 100,622 .00149 .20 117,747. .00170 June, 720 o dy 

un, 
Grand Rapids Press...:. .15 80,243 .00187 Pere 1920 03 
Bloomington Pantagraph.. .14 17,250 .00811 wn) area dere 00) SORSte ate ieee 01 | 
New Orleans Item....... .14 65,000 .00215 <15 100,000 (00150 tices 5. | 
Lancaster Examiner New } 

SLA Skies ntetlets ees ereemreeate .14 18,000 .00778 Pepa sooo OL! Z 
South Bend Tribune..... a3 19,500 .00667 eae 19,100 .00680 Oct., ’22 01 
Richmond News Leader. .12 47,159 .00255 PEE oteeoecad Sea 
Atlantic City Gazette Re- { 

view tie @istsetiaee 12. 7,500 .01600 .24 10,500 .02285 1920 20% 
Huntington Advertiser... .12 12,000 .01000 +12 13,500 .00889 1920 06 
Davenport Daily Times.. .12 24,270 .00494 So sis. Set ©. ROC 02 
Little Rock Gazette...... alley 40,000 .00300 ple 50,000 .00240 Oct., ’21 02 
Des Moines News....... «12 30,000 .00400 PR EE + 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times .12 94,532 .00127 .12 120,824 .00099 Mch, ’22 a 
Eloustons osteesnsi-vecsis sche 12 47,124 .00254 18 51,314. .00350, Febi, 722 «3 
Illinois State Journal.... .12 27,273 .00439 12. 21,324 ° 00562 “Julysaad .02 | 
Bayonne News....--.+... 12 10,640 .01127 velo vdieye-eyie on stl oleaees eee oe 
Passaic News.........-. 212 10,408 .01152 sat eeeniaee sea seers) INUGIWeR nea 
Illinois State Register.... .12 26,000 .00461 .12 24,000 .00500 July, ’21 oan | 
"TOLONtO Star -sjees aie scone 12 119,729 .00100 .12 143,027 .00083 Mch, ’21 01% 
Wheeling Intelligencer... .12 13,000 .00923 12 19,000 .00631 1920 .03 | 
San Antonio Express.... .12 30,000 .00400 18 53,000 .00339 .1920 06 Su 
Spokane Chronicle....... .12 40,000 .00300 Lesh erewieariallene, indie nite oR | 
Berkeley Gazette.... 0... 12 7,500 .01600 Rover eyce agen Persieae en } 
Houston Chronicle...... a2 53,006 .00226 18 64,000 .00281 Apr., ’20 06 
Spokane Spokesman Re- 

MANNE = capt on sO De aOst Gee) LO 12 44,282 .00270 .16 51,181 .00312 Mch, ’21 7% 
San Francisco News....-. Stal 52,479  .00209 acene| Malattie tno] d. <aielas: Oa) | 
Portland Express & Tele- E | 

Pierhens aerd@incmancrce aoe abil 29,000 .00379 11 - 32,000 .00343 May, ’20:  .02—) | 
Indianapolis Daily Times .11 54,841 .00200 Re Ne TG Nov., 721 02 | 
Binghamton Press......- 10% 30,000 .00350 Es ce Feb., 22 a 
Winnipeg Tribune....... 10 39,000 .00256 ext e “tee Mch, 21 01 
Long Beach Telegram.... .10 15,179 .00658 12 14,641 .00819 Nov., y 22 02 
Bayonne Times........- ele) 11,500 .00869 ete ane Jan., 722 | 
Atlantic City Press . 10 22,266 .00449 mente seer econ Be 04 
Lexington Hlerald....... 10 © =©15,509 .00644 10 16,530 .00604 1921 . 
Appleton Post-Crescent...  .09 9,609 00936 © vein scene ects verigns 1921 4 
Rockford “Star... -.-->..< .09 13,000 .00692 09 _. 16,000, 3005625) eae 5 
Fresno Calif. Herald.... .09 12,633 .00712 Gacesevos | tle gmnere 
Erie Pa. Times........< -08 28,000 .00285 aie nase) ode worsre ster 0 Maeda ea 
Jacksonville Times-Union .08 36,000 .00222 09 43,000 .00209 Jan., ’21 
Louisville Herald......- 07% 44,555 .00166 07% 54,404 .00140 May, 722 03 
Roanoke Times & News.. -07 22,000 .00318 07 16,300 .00429 Dec. 721 
Kenosha News.......--- 06 FAG6 00803.) ders, yeelareie a) seis Jan, 722 . 
Lawrence Mass. Eagle & B 

YW ibedeibeole ie aeeae Mish uckear LL 06, 992 8:000) 00333" Gh Re semen rt asncco sale einenegati o 
Kansas City Kansan..... .06 22,530 .00266 06 225153. 00270" “oer. ae | 
Tampa, Fla. Time3......  .06 13,900 .00431 pas ken te Jan., 722 saat 


Editor & Publisher 


MALL COPY THAT PACKS A PUNCH 
SELLS GOODS, AND GROWS ITSELF 


ngfield Agency’s ‘‘Multum in Parvo” Copy for Retailers Who 
an’t Use Large Space Attracts Readers and Has Devel- 
oped One Firm Into User of Full-Page Rotogravure 


By 


[S is a story of what can be done 
or and with the small-space ad- 
er, 
ny retail and even national firms 
cannot afford big space advertising 
se small space campaigning profit- 
ind thereby step out of the ranks of 
dvertisers. The advertiser who 
y, persistently and steadily uses 
space to advantage all the year 
| is more valuable from the pub- 
's point of view than the one who 
; an occasional big splurge and is 
for long periods. Advertising 
ies in some cases have witnessed 
ave developed the building of sub- 
al institutions on small newspaper 
used regularly. 
is is not an argument against the use 
x space for, if the manufacturer or 
er has the means, it is often the road 
licker and larger results, assuming 
be backed by sound merchandise sold 
e right way. Epitor & PUBLISHER 
wish to point out that the newspaper 
tising manager or agency executive 
sniffs at advertising merely because 
insignificant in size is not nearly so 
sighted as the one who works hard 
ild up “the little fellow” at the same 
he does the big one. 
w can an advertiser make the most 
nall space? How can small space 
tisers be developed into larger? 
Springfield, Mass., there is an ad- 
ing agency which has been unusually 
ssful in handling these questions. It 
ulizes in giving the retail accounts 
thoroughness of advertising help 
1 the large agency gives to the na- 
| Its work stands out as unique 
in its experience there are ideas 
1 can be absorbed with profit by all 
sted in making small space count. 
orge ~L. Munn, of this Munn- 
ingham agency, for ten years was 
- of the Easthampton ( Mass.) News, 
kly paper. He found it helped him 
‘st merchants in advertising if he 
» their copy. He did this along 
in definite lines, they liked it, and, 
a while, he had so much of this sort 
ork to do that he transferred his 


Dietz Bakery and Restaurant 


(New Location) 
Just Around the Corner 
From Our Old Store 
249 Bridge St., Next to Steiger’s 


Our Cup Cakes Are 
of Generous Size 


A dozen will weigh 
About a Pound and a Half 


They are deliciously fragrant and 
fasty.” A nicer plain cake than 
key are made of would be hard to 
nd, and with the frosting we put 
1 them they are exoeedingly good. 


We Make Seven Kinds 


Cocoanut—with marshmallow and 
iredded cocoanut frosting, 


Marshmallow — with crushed al- 


Chocolate — Vanilla, Strawberry 
1d Orange frosted, the last with 
‘esh fruit juices. 


Spiced—with spices and molasses; 
nd chocolate frosting. Delicious, 


Each 45 cts. Per Dozen 


_ 


Dietz Bakery 


And Restaurant 


New Store, 249 Bridge St. 
Steiger Bldg., Opp. Mohican, 


“Dietz Bread Is Good Bread.” 


HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


activities to advertising and opened an 
office at Springfield. 

The advertising which has been char- 
acteristic of his office might be termed 
“multum im parvo” copy. It is certainly 
read and it as certainly sells goods, al- 
though spaces are often not over two or 
three inches deep by a column wide. It 
appears every day for practically every 
client and, although it is small, it is by 
no means “buried.” It’s business news. 

For instance, there is Law, one of 
Springfield’s hardware dealers. Most 
hardware dealers are backward adver- 
tisers, but under this agency’s direction, 
a fresh, chatty piece of copy appears on 
behalf of Law, the Hardware Man, every 
day. At the top of each piece of copy 
awaits the reader the slogan, “Go to Law 
about it,” originated by Mr. Munn. 

In one piece of copy, measuring one 
column wide by three inches deep, ap- 
pears the heading, “Does your back ache 
when you're boat riding?’ The copy 
says: 

“Here’s a folding boat seat which fits 
on any boat or other seat, hooks under 
the edge so that it will not tip back, and 
has a cushioned back rest which opens 
up into place, giving the body perfect 
support. 

“The seat folds together into a con- 
venient size to carry and weighs very 
little. You can tuck it under your arm. 
One of the most practical, useful articles 
we've seen. For boat, or anywhere else 
where you have to sit up without a sup- 


port for your back. $2.” 
Another “ad” in a single column, 5144 
inches deep, has the headline, ‘Lawn 


Mowers that Springfield is proud of.” It 
says: 

“Not only because they are made in 
this city, but because they are of such 
high grade that they are sold all over the 
world strictly on their merits. Blair 
Lawn Mowers have a wonderful record 
of durability. There are Blair Mowers 
in the parks and cemeteries of this city 
which have been in use on every grass 
cutting day in the year for four to five 
years and have never needed sharpening, 
so perfect is their construction and ad- 
justment. We carry ten styles at $8.50 
to $22.” This advertisement was broken 
into two paragraphs with two sub-heads. 

Then there is Scott’s Laundry, with its 
slogan, “No spots at Scott’s,’ about 
which, day after day, in small space, 


True Bros., Jewelers 


“The Jewel Store of Springfield” 


August’s Birthstone 
Is the Sardonyx 


tere is the old-time verse— 


“Wear the Sardonyx, or for 
thee 

There is-no wed felicitie. 

“Phe August-born, without this 


stone 

“Tis said must live unwed, 
alone.” 

he Sardonyx comes in soft 


shades of brown and rose color. 
¥t is cut fiat and mounted 
mostly in rings. It is refined 
and attractive, not expensive, 
and very effective when care- 
fuily selected. 

"Fhe dainty moonstoue is the 

birthstone for children. 


493 Main St. 6 Pynchon St. 
‘ Springfield, Mass. 


for 


December 16, 1922 


chatty, useful and convincing tidbits ap- 
pear:~ The T.: M. Walker Company, 
painter’s supplies, campaigns likewise. 
One of its recent advertisements was 
headed, “You can make new rooms 
quickly with Black Rock Wallboard.” 
(Note that a complete story is really 
told in the heading itself even though 
the reader gets no further.) 

The copy said: 

“Great firm sheets, 16 feet long, and 
smaller. You can finish up walls or ceil- 
ings quickly, with none of the dampness 
or litter of lath and plaster. We supply 
wallboard, doors, windows, paints, var- 


You ARE INVITED. 

4 TOVISIT OUR STORE ON OUR. 
BIRTHDAY, MONDAY. MOV, 17 
Wa shalt hee, house cond 
there will he tray baa 
sing Yor you to re 
that you wil calland ie. 
be very glad to see you, 


This advertiser started in a small way. 


anniversary full page rotogravure advertisement in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


11 


handy shower bath attachment which fits 
any bath tub and is no trouble at all to 
attach. A shower bath is the most 
healthy and convenient way of bathing. 
A cool shower in the morning puts you 
in the right frame of mind for the day’s 
work and at night it taxes away that 
tired feeling. Finely nickeled, $10 post- 
paid. 

“Order 
Howland.” 

How is the following for good, hard- 
hitting copy to advertise a bakery? It 
should be noted that this, too, occupies 
but four inches, single column: 


one today from Oliver & 


The piece of copy reproduced is the store’s 21st 


Any 


newspaper would welcome the amount of its advertising now. 


nishes and glass. Divide the rooms that 
are too big and get a new room or a 
closet. Ask us about it. Let us mail the 
booklets; they’re worth reading whether 
you want to build or not.” 

Oliver & Howland Company, plumbers 
and plumbing supplies, for years have 
made continual day-after-day use of the 
newspapers in space four inches deep by 
one-column wide, as in the following 
‘multum in parvo” advertisement, was 
carried the head: “$10.75 buys a handy 
shower’: 

“You'll 


take lots of comfort in this 


ed 


JOHNSON’S BOOKSTORE 


$91 MAIN 6T 
6P RINGFIBLD 


\wwteen— a 


SOOKSTORB 
BUILDING 


Handy Pads 
For Summer Letters 


Pads, just the right.size, Fe up, 
and tablets (they have covers), 


jot of pads, 
at 16 cents a 


10c up. Speciat 
white and colors, 
pound. All sizes. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, PICTURES 


rtising like these three samples is certainly read and has been p roven to sell goods, although spaces are not often over two or three 
inches deep by a column wide. Although small, it is by no means buried because it is business news. 


“WE DIDN’T HAVE 
BAKED. BEANS 
ENOUGH LAST WEEK 
BUT WE’RE BAKING MORE 
FOR THIS WEEK SATURDAY 


“They're genuine ‘Boston Baked Beans, 
soaked all night, parboiled very carefully, sea- 
soned just right, placed in big heavy earthen 
pots (not tin pans) with a large piece of the 
best salt pork, and 


“BAKED FOR 12 HOURS IN A 
BIG DUTCH OVEN 


“They’re rich, mellow, 
through, nourishing and satisfying. They’re 
real ‘Boston Baked Beans,’ the finest baked 
beans) in the world, Quart... oc... es 05 os 30c 

“Bosten Brown Bread—1l5c. At 11:30 each 
Saturday.” 


flavored way 


Another tells about cup cakes which 
weigh a pound and a half for every 
dozen, and alluringly creates a taste for 
the various kinds of frosting, When a 
special item is featured in copy this way, 
the effects on bakery sales can be seen 
immediately, the baker informs EpiTor 
& PUBLISHER. 

Another account which makes small 
space tell is Johnson’s Bookstore, with 
its miniature ship used for 25 years as 
a trade-mark. This copy, which runs 
every day, appears in single column space 
as small as two inches deep and each is 
what advertising men consider a gem of 
copy. 

“Our central thought in preparing all 
copy is story-telling,” Mr. Munn stated, 
when asked to outline some of the knacks 

(Continued on page 36) 
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XMAS TOFFEE FOR 


E J itor : 
BRITISH. CHILDREN 


& Publisher 


THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


For Every Pound of Mackintosh 


Confection Purchased Through 


Retailers, Maker Will Give a “Holly Bag” to Poor 
Child—Coupon Printed in Newspaper Copy 


By HERBERT 


(London Editor, 


HE toffee market in Great Britain 
is the scene of voluminous adver- 
tising and the big fellows in the business 
are showing considerable enterprise in 
their publicity ideas: The latest of these 
is perhaps one of the most original ever 
conceived, and has been launched by the 
Halifax toffee house of John Mackintosh 
& Sons, Ltd., as its: Christmas: campaign. 
The advertisements tie up with a clever 
combination of ideas. One is that toffee 
will be bought in large quantities for 
Yuletide, especially where there are ‘chil- 
dren, another that the Yuletide spirit is 


C. RIDOUT 


Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


that 100,000 of these gifts shall be made 
to needy children. 

It is a clever advertising scheme, boldly 
done, and as the purse-strings are always 
loose at this time, it may be expected 
that toffee-buyers realizing that their pur- 
chase of Mackintosh’s Toffee will mean 
free candy for poor children at Christ- 
mas, will respond heartily to the novel 
appeal. It is one of the most ingenious 
schemes of making people buy more than 
they ordinarily would that. we haye seen 
in the English field. 

The method of distribution of the*gifts 


Mackintosh’ $ Christmas Message—Happiness for Everyone 


Xmas fe Luxe 
for those who 
otherwise would 
have to look on 


HEN you were a youngster jit | 
may never have been your lot 
to wake up onChristmas morning and 
find that Santa Claus’ had overlooked 
your stocking, 

You may be planning now to ensure ‘that, 
Santa Claus will cram your culdren's stockings 
to the full with good things. 

But you can imagine the bitter disappointment 

it must be to poor youngsters who hud -them- 
selves forgotten on-the toring when’ almost 
everyone else is enjoying the tokens of goodwill 
expressed at, Christmas time, reflecting the 
Christmas spirit. 

There are thousands of children who.get much 
Jess than their fair share of happiness all the 
year round...how much a little mate happiness 
means to them at Christmas time | : 


For-every Ib. of Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe you buy this month we will give to poor Kiddies one Holly 


'Bag of Toffee-de-Luxe—a gift to bring happiness: to those who 


|Buy Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe for your Christmas requirements early, amd post the 


* Happiness Coupon” printed below when you have made your purchase. 
WILL READERS KINDLY NOTE THAT: 

AN" Happiness Coupons” should be posted or handed to” 

ur before of not later than December 16th 

jpons received later will be sent ax New 

lly Bags cannot be sent for Coupons | Mec 
erciedltcr han Decesaber ‘310: te 

Ne Helly Bags ean be pent to individuals, They will be 
hrough 0 ons nominated by leading 

ad rangi | 


3 Mint-de- = 
-am-de-Luxe, S a 7s 


Almon: 
‘Owihe to the great amount nt of work involved in the opera- ‘Almond Chotolate Toffee-de 


ion of this scheme ‘we are unable to acknowledge receipt of 


Mackintosh’s Ss 


Toffee-de-Luxe 


NOTE TO CONFECTIONERS— 


You are invited fo co-operate by 
sending coupons handed to you 
over the counter to John 
Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., Halifax, 


We thall be glad (0 supply copies of 
this onnouncemen{ free on request to 
churches, charitable organisations, Gc., 
interested, and to Confectioners selling 
Mackintosh's Toffee-de-Luxe. All. 
communications in connection with 
this scheme should be addressed to 
"Happiness Scheme,” John Mackintosh 
and Sons, Lid., Halifax. 


'WACKINTOSH: 


Siam 


sor ine, 
a 


in weekly batch 


promptly. 


coupons, but « full report will be made to“ The Daily 
l ders earl 


ry. 
I-lb, of any of the following varieties of 
sScode-Loxe wail cae you to make e, 


Assorted Gisite Tofice-de: Luxe, 


costs incurred will be refunded 


. Messrs. 


John Mackintosh 
3° & Sons: Ltd,“ 
invite the readers of: 
The Daily Telegraph 
to. share the plea- 
sure of a great 
Christmas gift 
to over 


100,000 


use kiddies, 


Happiness 
for everyone 


How you can help to make. the’ wish come true |, 


Webelcve there are many youngsters whose. Hepriness fr cverione..will you help 12 make the 
hearts would be gladdened if on Christmas | — Wish cometrve ? 
morning they received some Tolfee-de-Luxe— | All you have to do to share in this scheme is 
a gencrous helping of the very toffee you will | (1) Buy one Ib. of Mackintosh's Toffee-de-Laxe 
choces to pack theChestmas stockings of your © | (2) Fil w:lbe"*Happineas Coopon” pelated below 
own'children.-.the favourite sweetmeat of the | (3) Hand the coupon to your confectioner or post 
nation. .Mackintosh's ‘Toffee-de-Luxe, it to “Happiness Scheme’ John Mackintosh & 
We know that its goodness creates happiness, | Sons Ltd., Toffee Town, Halifax. 
We want at least one hundred thousand poor | We,wil then put aside fo distribution ne your pt ene 
iddies'to share. thiashappaieye. Hi Bag, And for every |b of any of the 
ine intgsh's Toflee-de-Luxe varieties you buy we 
So we have designed a very attractive HOLLY will, give. on ‘your behalf, one Holly Bag pergal 
BAG, printed in colours, tp contain Mackia- | that you comply wh thee single cndiony 
toaligToflcerde-Laxe foc distlbnsion, te poce | | 
children, 
Leading newspapers and m 
organisations to handle the distribution of ,the Holly 
Bags. The Daily Telegraph” has nominated 
Ly ipa Sick, Ch ildren, Great Ormood Street, 
ceive and distribute Molly Bags for 
MK Daly Telegraph” readere, 


agazinés have nominated 


would otheryie bere to look on. 


cpt best. ‘wishes for 
Xmas send nd New Year 
\ 


——- OFns Ld 
ne Tom: Nie 


geen. > 
ri an Cha a ata Keitd facies of th ally ag and. Chrisinas TAA Your mat wx tla 


donor will be written o0 the Christmas Card which will be pot inside the bag. 


HAPPINESS COUPON 


I have to-day purchased ...W....,......lb(s). of Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe. Please distribute on my behalf 
«Holly Bags. : 


POST THIS 


UNSEALED 
ENVELOPE 
WITH }d, 
STAMP. 


. Toflee Town, Hi to 
the Confectioner who sells you Mackintosh's 
Toffee-de-Luxe, | 
NOTE TO CONFECTIONERS.—You are "e invited to co-operate 
sending coupons handed to you over the Counter to John ‘esa 
& Sons, Ltd, Halifax, in weekly batches, All postage cost incurred 
will be refunded promptly. 


es. All postage 


@ 


An advertising copy idea that has set all Great Britain talking about Mackintosh’s Toffee. 


one of giving, that there aré many young- 
sters in the poorer districts who may 
have little or no possibility of gifts from 
St. Slaaalieaw and further that responsible 
parties selected for the distribution of 
gifts should be known to all and sundry. 

The advertising scheme takes the form 
of an offer to purchasers of Mackintosh’s 
Toffee, the manufacturers undertaking 
that for every pound of their toffee bought 
and signed for by a candy store, they 
will provide a bag of toffee for some 
poorchild free of charge, and label it 
as the gift of the purchaser. 

The whole idea is in the Dickensian 
spirit, the coupon is called the “Happiness 
Coupon,” the presentation bag is deco- 
rated with holly designs in colors, and 
called the “Holly Bag” and it is proposed 


is well planned, too. Instead of the manu- 
facturers making the distribution, or 
themselves nominating any body for that 
purpose, the leading newspapers of the 
country have been asked to suggest each 
an organization to undertake the dis- 
tribution of “Holly Bags” represented by 
coupons from their columns. 

This device achieves several things. It 
enlists the sympathy and editorial help 
and endorsement of the scheme. The 
London. Daily- Telegraph actively gave 
forty lines to a recommendation of the 
“Holly Bag” distribution on its chief 
news page. It also provides the advertis- 
ers with something they, in their method 
of advertising, have lacked—a means of 
checking results from the various media 
used. Keying, where goods,.are sold 


for December 1.6: 


‘Burlington, Vt., 


a EDIRNE AS SE 2 a ATELY 


(1922 


through dealers, is practically impossible; 
but by means of their “Happiness Cou- 
pons,” ‘Messrs. Mackintosh neatly solve 


the problem of what papers are good for - 
results and in what respective values. 


As the Daily Telegraph in its benedic- 
tion of the scheme says, “a more beauti- 
ful Christmas idea than that conceived 
by Messrs, Mackintosh could not -well 
be imagined, and it is pretty safe to 
assume that their wish to ensure a sea- 


sonable gift to no fewer than 100,000 poor 


children will be adequately supported.” 
It is one of the most beautiful selling- 
schemes ever put forward and Messrs. 
Mackintosh deserve all the congratula- 
tions they are receiving. They will cer- 
tainly “cash in? on the Yuletide toffee 
trade. 


WINS SOLE PHOTO RIGHTS SUIT 


Fitzgerald Company Retains $2,864.83 
Judgment Against Mollie King 


The Fitzgerald “Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New, York, has won its case against 
Mollie King, moticgn picture star, in its 
action: against her to enforce its contract 
for the ‘exclusive use of her photograph 
and . facsimile’ signature ‘in , connection 
with .its adyertisement-of the Star, Elec- 
tric Vibrator martufactured by ‘the com- 
pany. The Court of Appeals, sitting in 
Albany, N: Y., has dismisséd!her appeal 
from a judgment of ’ $2,863.83 obtained 
against her by default as damages for. 
breach of the contract. 

The. Fitzgerald’ company paid” Miss 
Kine $1,000 for the exclusive use of her 
photograph for a year and it was used in 
many advertisements illustrating the use 
of the vibrator, 


the Wells and Richardson Company of 
permission to use ‘her 
photograph on the “Diamond Dye. Girl 
Calendar” for 1920: Also that her pub- 
licity agent used her photographs i in many 
publications in connection with her activi- 
ties 

Miss King- recently obtained an GS aee 
to open her ‘default and permit her to de- 
fend the action,. which the. Appellate 
Division, ‘third department, reversed’ and 
its decision is now affirmed. Her defense 
was that the use of her photograph: in 
other publications and in. connection with 
other advertising made her more widely 
known and increased her yalue-as an ad- 
vertising feature. : 


Publisher-Retailer Bond Urged 


Closer co-operation between newspaper 
publishers and retail business men was 
urged at a conference in Portland, De- 
cember 4, of committees representing the 
Oregon State Editorial Association and 
the Oregon State Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation. The State Editorial Associa- 
tion was represented by’S. C. Morton, 
the St. Helen’s Mist; Paul Robinson of 
Veronia; and Hal E.. Hoss, the Oregon 
City. Enterprise, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


Ervin Resigns from New York Call 


Charles Ervin, editor-manager of the 
New York Call, has resigned. The Call 
of December 13 carried the announcement 
together with the letter of appreciation 
sent him by the board of management 
after it had accepted his resignation. Mr. 
Ervin, who came to the Call as advertis- 
ing manager in 1916, became its editor 
later the same year and in 1918 was elect- 
ed business manager as well. He estab- 
lished a weekly paper in New Castle, Pa., 
in’ 1912 and in 1915 founded the Phila- 
delphia People’s Press. Walter W. Lig- 
gitt is now managing editor in general 
charge of the Call, 


Starts Publication Division 


To handle publicity, editing and the 
department printing plant, the New York 
Department. of Education. has formed 
a publication division with Lloyd L. 
Cheney as its chief. Offices. will be 
maintained in the department's ’ building 
in Albany, N. -Y. 


‘GRIDIRON CLUB HOI} 


*a real gridiron into action. 


The ‘company alleged... 
she had broken: her. contract. by: giving 


‘Newspaper Union; 
‘Baltimore Sun; 


| 


FALL DINNER 


Skit of the Evening Showed La Foll; 
Borah and Johnson Brewing | 
New Party Mixture— l. 


It Exploded 


The Gridiron Club’s Fall dinner, |e 
cember 9, grilled national figures, 
of whom were present as dinner gi}; 
The President, Vice-president, the 
inet, members of diplomatic corps, hi 
Supreme ‘Court, senators and cong js 
men and widely-known business 9 
were present. 

Arthur Sears Henning of the Chip 
Tribune was elected president, 

The. skit of the evening was the) 
tempt of a trio of witches, represet ji 
Senators Borah, LaFollette and Joht 
trying to brew a new party mixture |y 
the brew exploded. Guests entering h 
dining room were confronted by pict: 
now an accepted thing at the Wi 
House. The pickets, dressed as Pas | 
garried a banner inscribed: “Mr. P§i 
ent, are you with us or against us. h 


hour has come’ 


‘Early in the proceedings two red d/l 
interrupted the third party brewin;} 
appearing with a flaming gridiron, | 


‘ afinounced that the Gridiron Club a 


beén too easy in recent years on p/|i 
men and it now was proposed to |h 
They gie 
the stage despite efforts of club men 
to restrain them, and in response tch 


question : 


“Who are you?” the devils repd 
‘We are the aftermath of the elect, 
They proposed to start with Pres 1 
Harding by putting him on the griv 0 
for always “bulldozing Congress,” jt 
they were rapped to ‘order, Seer t 
Hughes was roasted for flirting It 
Miss Soviette Russia, after having n 
around a long time with Miss Gc\y 
League of Nations. , 

Chairman Lasker, of the Shin 
Board, was let off easy, because he | 
“the only bootlegger who ever refort |, 
and - Secretary Weeks, the devils agi 
belonged to the lodge because “he’ F 
ways roasting Congress.” To the | 
gestion that the whole Republican le 
ship be given a panning, the devils, | 
proved to be Robert Barry, of the Fi 
delphia Public Ledger, and Walk |! 
Buel, ‘of the Cleveland Plain De 
newly admitted active members oj 
club, demanded to know “which ca: 
lican leadership?’ ** ~~ - 

The musical event was “Gridiron 0 
lies of 1922” and songs entitled “1 
to the McAdoo” and one about Gov ik 
Edwards, of New Jersey, explaining 1 
when he.came to Washington it i: 
find it very dry. 

Among the out-of-town mews b 
men who attended the dinner were: 
bert H. Baker, the Cleveland. a 
Dealer ; Edward S. Beck, the Chis 
Tribune; R. W. Bingham, the 4 
ville Courier- Journal; Van Lear fi 
the Baltimore Sun; Tiffany Blake t! 
Chicago Tribune; George C, Bootl ae 
Detroit News; Heywood Broun, the 
York World: Hilton U. Brown, th I 
dianapolis News; Cyrus H. K. Ct 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; || 
Darling, the New York. Tribune; © 
S. Ferguson, the United Press; | 
Hopwood, the Cleveland Plain De 
George S. Johns, the St. Louis > 
Dispatch; E. W. Julian, the Wie 
Frank R. Ken 
Emanuel Levi. t 
Louisville Courier-Journal ; 
coln, the New York Herald Jol, 
Martin. the Philadelphia Public Les 
John W. Maynard, the Newark ! 
George E. Miller, the Det ym 
Geoffrey Parson, the New York © 
une: Paul Patterson, the Baltimore! 
Ogden Reid, the New York Tribunc 

David E. Smiley, tHe’ Philadelagy Mt 
lic Ledger. Pe 


Drops Sunday Paper 


The ‘Red Wing (Minn.) Dail 
publican has discontinued its Sunda 
tion. ele 
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for both Text and Display 


The illustration shows 
the Three Magazine 
Model 21 Linotype 
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BOTH TEXT AND DISPLAY 
On One Machine 


Straight text matter and display up to and in- small or medium-size’papers a Display Linotype 
cluding full 36 point can be set on one machine will clean up all the display composition in a very 
—either on Linotype Models 21, 22 or 24. short time and will then be available for body 

Any newspaper can now enjoy the convenience matter just like any other Linotype. 
and economy of having every line machine set— Ask the nearest agency to show you what you 
on Linotype slugs. It isn’t necessary to figure on can save by eliminating all hand-composition 


keeping the machine busy on display. In most waste. 


-MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LinoryPe Limirep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 
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Composed entirely on the Linotyrt in fhe Bodoni series 
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Editor 


CHARGES MAGAZINE SPREADS KU KLUX 
PROPAGANDA AMONG EDITORS 


Owners of “The Country Editor” Deny Truth of Published Ac- 
cusation of New York World, Though Its Backer Admits 
Klan Friendship and Approval of Principles 


HARGES of acting as a propagandist 
for the Ku Klux Klan were pub- 
lished by the New York World this week 
against a monthly magazine called the 
Country Editor, recently started at Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y., with Teasdale Ran- 
dolph as editor-in-chief. The World 
bases its articles on K. K. K. editorial 
contents and comment and alleged rela- 
tionship with the Klan by Mr. Randolph ; 
A. Edward Wupperman, who has guar- 
anteed payment of, the printing bills for 
the Country “Editor, and Thomas iD 
Geistweit, a- salesman: for the FEilert 
Printing Company, which prints the pub- 
lication. ii Z ; 
The World printed fac similes of an 
advertisement inserted by Randolph in 
the Rockville Center Long Island News 
and Owl on September 7, 1922, for “men 
of high moral character to become mem- 
bers and organizers of the Klan,” and of 
a letter from A. Edward Wupperman to 
the publisher of the News and Owl, dated 
September 6, 1922, saying: “Bills for 
stationery, printing, typesetting, ett., in- 
curred by Dr. Randolph in behalf. of the 
frst issue of the Country Editor will be 
paid by us within 10 days after receipt 
of same at this office.” The letter. was 
written on the office stationery of. the 
J. W. Wupperman Angostura Bitters 
Agency, Inc., 14 East 46th street, New 
York City, and signed by A. E. Wupper- 
man as vice-president and secretary. 

Mr. Wupperman, while admitting the 
authenticity of the letter, denies it per- 
tained in any way to payment for the 
Klan ad, which the publishers of the 
News and Owl say was:inserted by Ran- 
dolph without their knowledge, while he 
was employed as a compositor. on their 
newspaper. Mr. Wupperman denied ever 
having heard of the ad until it was thus 
called to his attention. 

The Country Editor made its appear- 
ance in November as a monthly, styling 
itself: “A Forum of Constructive Ex- 
pression to Promote American Ideals and 
Institutions.” It featured a special arti- 
cle entitled “The Ku Klux Klan and ‘the 
Press—Friends or Foes?” by Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Mahoney, Imperial Klokard of 
the Klan, a paragraph of which read: 
“Viewed simply from the angle of pub- 
licity given, the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan owe a debt of gratitude to the ed- 
itors of America, while viewed from the 
standpoint of just treatment, the editors 
of America owe the Klan a_ decided 
apology.” Under the heading of the ar- 
ticle is a cut of a band of robed Klans- 
men mounted on extended steeds and 
bearing an American flag and a flery 
cross. The caption is, “To the Rescue 
of American Institutions.” Under the cut 
is typed: “The editors of this magazine 
maintain a neutral attitude on the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, but since 
the matter is one of widespread interest 
it has decided to publish a series of arti- 
cles setting forth various phases of the 
activities of the Klan in different parts 
of the country.” 

After the close of the article is the 
following editorial comment: “We are 
commencing to admire the Klan for the 
enemies it has made. Watch for our next 
issue.” 

In the December number, or “second 
achievement,” as it is styled, is another 
feature article on the Klan entitled “Does 
America Need the Ku Klux Klan?” by 
Fred L. Savage, Imperial Night Hawk 
and Chief of Staff to the Imperial Wiz- 
ard. He says the country does, and that 
the number of Klansmen is fast approach- 
ing the million mark. With the article is 
a cut depicting sturdy workmen and a 
band of Klansmen ‘riding’ them away 
from the Capitol in Washington. The 
American flag has been planted on the 
side of the Klansmen and the workmen 
are depicted carrying an I. W. W. ban- 
ner. 

In the same number are articles on 


. 


“What Happened in Oregon,” where it 
was stated the people voted with the 
Klan, and one on the Knights of Colum- 
bus, both signed “by the Editor.” 

The World also says, it learned, that 
the printing of the Country Editor was 
arranged with the Eilert Printing Com- 
pany, No. 318 West 39th: street, New 
York, by Thomas FE. Geistweit, a sales- 
man, and that Klan circulars, sent to girls’ 
schools extolling the organization and 
asking for gentlemen members, called 
for response to Times Square Post Of- 
fice, Box No. 217, which was rented by 
Geistweit, who lives at Montclair, N. J. 

Besides Messrs. ° Randolph’s and 
Wupperman’s connections with the Coun- 
try Editor, Walter Kutzleb, 81 Fulton 
street, New York City, is president of 
the Country Editor Publishing Company, 
but he is not connected in any way in 
Klan activities, as far as can be learned. 
Mr. Kutzleb has been New York agent 
for the Russo-Chinese Bank; a member 
of the banking firm of H. B. Hollins & 
Co.. which failed in 1913; president of 
the Organie Salt & Acid Company and 
connectéd With other business enterprises. 
The Country Editor carries the ‘address 
of Mr. Kutzleb as its New York office, 
but calls there, for Mr. Randolph, the ed- 
itor, were referred to the office of the 
J. W. Wupperman Angostura Bitters 
Agency, Inc., 14 East 46th street. where 
his. editorial office is actually located, he 
said, instead of at Rockville Center, its 
published address. 

Messrs. Kutzleb, Randolph and Wup- 
perman all emphatically denied to Eprtor 
& PustrsHer that they are members of 
the Klan or that the Country Editor is 
an organ of the Klan or has any con: 
nection whatever with that or any other 
secret organization. They said the arti- 
cles on the Klan, “like the article on the 
Knights of Columbus, is published for the 
purpose of throwing light on a_ subject 
that is at present occupying public atten- 
tion.” 

“T am president of the Country Editor 
Publishing Company,” said Mr. Kutzleb, 
“and I would not permit its policies to 
be governed by religious, class or race 
prejudices.” 

In a statement to Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
Mr. Wupperman said: “IT cuaranteed 
Dr. Randolph’s printing bill because I 
believed in him and his enterprise. Talks 
on the Klan have been given at my apart- 
ment, but I am not a member of the 
Klan’and have no intention of becoming 
one, I have no official connection with 
the Country Editor.” : 

At the same time, Mr. Wupperman 
gave the New York World a signed 
statement admitting a friendly interest in 
the Klan, saying “that he obtained .the 
Klan articles, appearing in the Country 


First m Home 
Ownership 


Of the twenty-five largest 

’ cities in the United States, Balti- 

more ranks first in home owner- 

ship, 62 per cent. of the homes 

in the city being owned by the 
families occupying them. 


And into the great majority of 
these homes, located in every 
section of the city, the Sun- 
‘apers—morning, evening and 
unday—are ready to carry 
your message, for 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Evening 


Morning 
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Editor, for Mr, Kutzle and offered to 
get genuine Klan articles’ for any reputa- 
ble publishers at very reasonable rates.” 
He starts off by saying he is not a mem- 
ber of the Klan and does not intend to 
become a member, and later in the same 
statement says: “Some day I may try 
to become a member if they will have 
me.” 

The formal statement of Mr. Wupper- 
man follows: 


“ft am not a member of the Knights of the 
Ku Klux: Klan, have never been a member 
and do nct intend’ te become a member, I 
have_a friend: who is a Klansman, a’Kleagle I 
think he calls ‘himself, and J arranged with 
him to.give a talk.on the Klan last summer 
at my ‘apartment, 57 West 75th ‘street, New 
York. It was so entertaining and instructive 
that. I repeated it on several occasions. Many 
of my. friends were present, including a judge, 
several physicians: and lawyers, two or three 
clergymen and a quite prominent banker and 
financier. My friend also invited»some people. 
I tried to arrange: a» Similar -meeting at my 
mother’s apartment in 81ist.street, but it was 
a stormy night and only three persons attended. 

“The discourse was very interesting. The 
speaker disclaimed any purpose tc sow discord 
among ‘péople of different religions or races, 
and altogether it seemed to me that. it might 
he a very useful organization, My friend 
told me: that nobody~ever became a» member 
of the Klan as-a result of these meetings, but 
IT am sure everybcdy. enjoyed the talk and 
espécially the costume; which is very im- 
pressive and lends+an air-of mystery to the 
eccasion. 

“Vou would be surprised if I mentioned the 
names of two cr three very prominent per- 
scons who attended. I think if more people 
“wonld held these meeting there would be less 
viclent criticism7of the Klan.’ A good deal of 
this Ku Klux talk is very childish.” I shoutd 
pe glad to arrange for meetings~ at private 
homes if any one is interested. It should be- 
come quite a fad this winter among fashion- 
able - people. 

“Many of my ‘close friends are Roman” Cath- 
olics and Jews, and I. can assure them that 
there is nothing said ‘at any of these meetings 


ie 
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chief consideration. 
strong piece of copy he, like 
Archimedés and his lever, 
set out to move the world, — | 
but the old Greek philos- 


that teflected cn any race or creed, Tp: 
there ‘were Roman Catholics “and Jews p; 
and there was ccmsiderable . discussig, 
and forth. Some. of my first cous: 
Roman Catholics and Iam on most affect 
terms with them. > ca ' 

“The main topic of these talks was 
erly love and I dcn’t see why any Je| 
Roman Catholic should not subscribe to i 
principles. Perhaps there will be Klans } 
on that will admit even colored people, 
should nct every good citizen be at he 
Klansman, if all that is meant is bro} 
love? Some day I may try to beco) 
member if they will have me. j 

“There is a magazine called The Cc} 
Editor, published by a_banker, Walter Kul 
at §1 Fulton street, New York. This } 
cation carries an article on the Klan j|; 
current issue, written by the Chief of §)| 
the Imperial Wizard. Everybody inte } 
in the Klan shculd read this article, |) 
instrumental in getting it for Mr. Kutzle i 
it gives a splendid idea cf the Klan. jj 
Kutzleb is of foreign birth, so no onjp 
accuse him of being a Klansman. Mor 
he carries an article on the Knights of (Cy 
bus in the same issue. If a lot of peopli|/ 
are shouting against the Klan would rea) 
Country Editor, they would get 2 shock, 

“T think magazines should publish ( 
articles like this. It is good busines; 
helps sell the paper. JI can get genuine | 
articles for any reputable publishers ate 
reasonable rates.”’ 


Teasdale Randolph, editor-in-chi\| 
the Country Editor, told Enrror & 5 
LISHER that he had worked in pract|! 
all parts of the United States, chie| 
a free-lance and that at one time hi) 
owned a weekly society paper pub) 
in the North Side of Chicago. | 
he said, he sold to Mr. Oliver, the i¢ 
tor of the Oliver typewriter, for his 
Mr: Oliver junior later disposed ct 


‘paper. Last spring Dr. Randolph 


to’ Rockville Center, N. Y., and wk 

asa compositor for the Acorn 

lishing Company. He said: 
(Continued on Page 26) 


ite News'ls 
troits Medium 


OT so long ago COPY 
was. the  advertiser’s 
Given a 


opher demanded in addition 
to his lever a strong prop. Today adver- 
tisers are realizing that without the right 
medium, or prop, their copy is all for naught. 


The question of medium is becoming even | 


more important than copy. In Detroit it is, 


however, the least puzzling problem. The 


Detroit medium is The News, with more 
than 280,000 week day circulation and over 
240,000 Sunday circulation that blankets the 
city, practically duplicating all competing 


circulation and. offering a large exclusive 
circulation reached by no other paper. 


Considering the phenomenal prosperity 
and unusual employment conditions of De- 


troit and the fact that a copy of The News 
reaches every 4.9 unit of population, it offers 
advertisers the most unusual opportunity of 
any newspaper in the United States. 


The Detroit News 


Largest circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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FIRST” 


Ohio is one of the greatest producing states in the Union and is also one of 
the leading territories in buying. 


Many national advertisers have made “try out” campaigns in the State of 
Ohio, and have demonstrated that it was a field for sure and quick results. 


Ohio buyers are keen in their perception of values, and ready and willing 
to buy at a moment’s notice. 


National advertisers often wonder at the unusual response to their cam- 
paigns in Ofzo first news papers—the list printed below. 


I 
i 
\y 
ita 
Wf 


Ohio merchants never wonder at it. They know that well-directed sales 
campaigns backed by careful advertising in this list of publications will 
always get results. 


: Because OHIO people are FIRST to buy and last to-turn your product 
down if it has merit. | 


+ Lae ARR ented ee a 


These Ohio daily newspapers co-operate and the merchants who use them 
to sell your merchandise will co-operate with you in merchandising your 


product. 


HERE IS THE REAL LIST—FIRST IN OHIO 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
*Lima News and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 -07 .05 
**Akron Beacon Journal......... E 35,785 10 10 ’ 

“ee ie lage ay *Lima Republican-Gazette ..»... (M&S) 10,270 .035 .035 
Seemron Times -............... (E) 21,416 -06 -06 +Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,117 .025 .025 
**Akron Sunday Times........... (S) 21,439 .07 .07 tNewark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,890 .025 .025 

i .... CM 16,4 .06 .06 
{Bellefontaine Examiner ......... (E) 4,536 0179 .C179 haben pac ee : ( Tas tf om: of hoa 
7Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 72,270 -17-.35 .17-.35 t+Steubenville Gazette ........... (E) 4,952 .025 025 
: **Toledo Bladevoe...- sere ose (E) 100,317 Af .25 
{Columbus Dispatch ............ (E) 75,116 15 14 
+Toronto Tribune ............. (E) 1,096 .011 011 
Columbus Dispatch ............ (S) 74,654 15 14 **Youngstown Vindicator ........ (E) 24,787 .07 .07 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal...(M) 50,124 12 13 **Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 24,351 .07 .07 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal...(S) 29,206 12 “13 
Conneaut News Herald......... (E) 3,094 -017 -.0179 Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
{Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4,537 .02 -02 “A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922. 
flronton Irontonian ............ (M) 3,170 0179 .0179 **A.B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1922. 
fKenton Democrat ............. (E) 2,400 .014 014 +Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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MAY REVISE THE LAWS 
ON TRADE MARKS 


Literary and Art Copyrights, Wireless 
Communications and Law Codifi- 


cation on Program of 1923 
Pan-American Conference 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 12—The 
governing board of the Pan-American 
Union, at a meeting held December 6, 
adopted the following program for the 
Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States (Fifth Pan-American Confer- 
ence) which will meet at Santiago, Chile, 
beginning March 25, 1923: 


I. Censideration of the action taken by the 
participating countries, and of the application 
in ‘each country of the conventions and resolu- 
ticns of previous Pan American Conferences, 
with special reference to the convention con- 
cerning trade marks, and the conventicn on 
literary and artistic copyright, signed at Buenos’ 
Aires, August 10, 1910. 

II. Organization of the Pan American Union 
on the basis of a convention, in accordance 
with the resclution adopted by the Fourth Pan 
American Conference at Buenos Aires, August 
Ii, 1910. 

III. Consideration of the results accom- 
plished by the Congress of Jurists which met 
at Rio de Janeiro with respect to the codifica- 
ition of international law. 

IV. Measures designed te prevent the 
propagaticn of infectious diseases, with special 
reference to the recommendations of the Jnter- 
national Sanitary Conferences. 


V. Pan American agreement on the’ laws 
and regulations concerning, and co~ :peration in 
the improvement of the facilities of, communi- 
cation on ceean and land and in the air. 

1. Improvement of ccean transportation 
facilities. 

2. The Inter-Continental Railroad and 
motor transportation. 

3. Policy, laws, and regulaticns concern- 
ing commercial aircraft: the advisability of an 
international technical cemmission on the lo- 
cation of standard landing places, the de- 
termination of aerial routes and the formulation 
of special customs precedure for aircratt. 

4, Co-operation of the Governments of 
the American Republics in reference to, all 
kinds of wireless communication i America; 
and by means of agreements for its regulation. 

VI. Co-operation with respect'to the super- 
Vision of merchandise entering. into ,intcrna- 
tional Commerce, 

1. The uniformity of customS regulations 
tand procedure. 

i.) 2. The uniformity of shipping and insur- 
Yance documentation. 

: 3. The uniformity cf ‘principles and- in- 
;ferpretation of maritime law. i 

: 4. The uniformity of nomenclature for 
the classification of metchandise. 


‘ 5. Uniform - parcels post-:procedure - and 


donsideration of the Pan Amcrican Parcel. Post _, 


Gonventicn. 


6. <Advisability of adopting conventions « 


fin’ order to make effective Resolution XVII, 
> woted by the Second Pan American ;,Financial 
}@ongress, which assembled at ‘Washington in 
¢January, 1920. The ‘résolution: referred ‘tc 
above is the following: RESOI.VED,..That, 
it being in the interest cf all nations that there 


should be the widest’ ‘possible distribution of” 


:raw materials, the importation of such, mate- 
{rials into any country should not be prevented 
by prohibitive duties. 

VII. Measures for the simplificatiton ctf 
} passports and adoption of standard form. 

VIII. Co-operatiemin=-the study» of  agri- 
cultural problems. Uniformity of agricultural 
statistics. 


Co-operation» in. the elimination of 


Editor 


diseases: of cattle. Organized: effort. for. inter- 
change ‘cf useful plants and seeds, 

IX. Consideration of measures tending -to- 
wards closer association of the Republics of 
the American Ccntinent with a view cf pro- 
moting common interests. 

X. Consideration cf the best means to give 
wider application to the principle of the judicial 
or arbitral settlement of disputes between the 
Republics of the American Continent. 

XI. Consideration of the best means to 
promote the arbitration of commercial disputes 
between nationals of different countries. 

XII. Consideration of the reduction and 
limitation of military and naval expenditures 
cn scme just and practicable basis. 

XIII. Consideration of standardizing of 
university curricula and mutual recognition of 
the validity of professional degrees among the 
American Republics. 

XIV. Consideration of the rights of aliens 
resident within the jurisdiction cf any of the 
American Republics. 

XV. Consideraticn of the status of children 
of foreigners born within the jurisdiction of 
any of the American Republics. 

XVI. Consideration of the questions arising 
out of an encrcachment by a non-American 
power on the rights cf an American nation. 

XVII. The formulation of a plan by which, 
with the approval of the scholars and investi- 
gators in the several countries, approximately 
uniform means may, be used by the, govern- 
ments cf the Americas fcr protection of those 
archeological and other records needed in con- 
struction of an adequate American history. 

XVIII. Consideration of measures adapted 
to secure the progressive diminuticn in the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

XIX, Future conferences. 


KIRKSVILLE DAILIES MERGED 


Swain, Express Publisher, Buys News— 
Consolidation January 1 


Contracts have just been signed by 
E. E. Swain, publisher of the Kirksville 
Daily Express, and C. C. Howard, pub- 
lisher of the Kirksville (Mo.) Daily 
News, under which Mr. Swain purchases 
the News, taking possession January 1. 
Mr. Howard is planning to re-enter the 
newspaper business in California. Nego- 
tiations have been under way for several 
weexs for this purchase and consolidation, 
the movement having the support of 
Kirksville ‘advertisers. Kirksville busi- 
ness and professional men have signed an 
agreement not to support any other daily 
newspaper in Kirksville. 

The consolidated paper probably will be 
known as the Kirksville Daily Express & 
News. The two plants will be moved to 
the building now occupied by the Ex- 
press, but, much of the News equipment 
will be sold, 

Mr. Swain was a reporter on the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Herald and St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, ‘a’ copy-reader on the 
Post-Dispatch and night editor of the 
St:Louis“bureau of the Associated Press. 
He has -been. publisher. of the Express 
for 11 years. .Mr, Howard had published 
newspapers“in the ‘cities of ‘Kirksville, 
Céliimbia and Macon‘prior ‘to “returning 
to Kirksvillevas owner of ‘the News six 
years ago. 

New Equipment in Jersey City 

The Jersey.City (N. J.) Journal has 
added two Intertype slug casting ma- 
chines to its composing room equipment. 


Reclar 


is the new paper 


Furnished full: page matrices, 


comic section. 


aaaene Byrn es 


The Ottawa (Canada) Weekly News 


1 black and three colors; or, aS the first page ‘of a printed 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 


Fel 


this week. 


black alone; black and red,. and 
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A.B.C. MEMBER CH ANGES to".. Business publications—T he Baker, 
: = Review, New York; the Candy Factor) 
ARE ANNOUNCED Chicago; Candy & Ice Cream, Chicag 
i: the Candy Jobber, Chicago, and Manag 
ent Engineering, New York 

Includes Twelve New Newspapers— tart foll pape! + oe 
g mbersh 1 
Two Papers Are Suspended— Someta tog A 

Seven Dailies Apply 
for Admission 


celed: Orchard & Farm, Los Angele 
cancellation automatic, as the publicatij| 
is out of existence. 
The memberships of Lumber, Chicag 
} and the National Lumber Merchai| 
_ The new members includes: Newspa- Chicago, were consolidated, as these pu 
its December bulletin announces a num- ications were consolidated on Noyembh 
ber cf membership changes which were 10 under the name of Lumber. 
approved at the recent meeting in New The list of publications dropped irc) 
York of the board of directors. the Bureau includes: L’Independent, F\ 
The new members include: Newspa- River, Mass.; La Rue Moderne, Mor 
pers—The Monmouth (Ill.) Atlas, the real; the Marine Journal, New Yo 
Boston Christian Science Monitor, the and the Yale Record, New Haven, Cor) 
Watertown (|N. Y.) Standard, the Or- — The publications which have resign| 
lando (Fla.) Reporter-Star, the Fresno from the Bureau are the American C) 
(Cal.) Herald, Le Bien Public, Three operative Journal, Chicago; Associat 
Rivers, Que.; the Amarillo (Tex.) News, Advertising, New York; McRae’s BI 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) News, the Wauke- Book, Chicago; the Wyoming Stockme 
gan (Ill.) News, the Detroit Polish Daily Farner Cheyenne, and Export (fo 
Record, and the Brocton (Mass.) Times. editions), New York. | 
Advertising agents—Ralph_ H. Jones, The suspensions from membership <| 
Cincinnati. Business publications—The the Peoria (Ill.) Star and the Newa) 
Chicago Industrial Engineer. Local adver- (N. J.) Ledger. . 
tisers—Lee Lewis Furniture Company, The Motion Picture Classic, Brookl)| 
Wichita, Kans.; Wichita Automobile Wy, Y., has changed its name to Classic | 
Company, Wichita, Kans. ; Imperial Mill- 
ing Company, Wichita, Kans. ; Smith- Big Omaha Broadcasting Station | 
McKay Motor ‘Company, Wichita, Kans. ; 4 4 | 
Piggly-Wiggly, Wichita, Kans., and L. ‘ A 500 watt radio broadcasting stati 
R. Dumbell Company, Wichita, Kans.. 15 to be erected upon the roof of | 
The new applicants for membership in- Woodmen cf America building in Oma) 
clude: Newspapers—The Fresno ((Cal.) to be used for matters of general ci| 
Bee. the Centralia (Wash.) Chronicle, importance such as market reports ¢) 
the Enid (Okla.) Eagle, the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce programs. 7} 
(N. M.) Journal, the Beacon: (N. Y.) was decided at a recent meeting of ) 
Journal, and the Enid (Okla.) News. business men and $10,000 is now be} 
Magazines—Beautiful Womanhood, New raised to equip the station. The stat} 
York, and Nation’s Business, Washing- will have a range of 1,000 miles. 
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What Cincinnati. 
merchants do | 


ECAUSE Cincinnati is located in the cen- 
ter of a thickly populated district, quickly 
served by numerous traction, railway and 
street car lines, it is an “afternoon circulation” 


city. 


During the year 1921 the leading department 
stores of Cincinnati used 5,514,237.lines of 
display advertising in the two afternoon papers. 
4,434,136 lines of this space were used in the 
TIMES-STAR! ~ re ha | 

This is dominating four to one, indicating un- i 
questioned leadership for the TIMES-STAR. . 
This must prove that the TIMES-STAR 
reaches the best people in Cincinnati—and 
reaches them regularly, day after day through 
the year. 


' 


Such a dominating medium makes definite : 
and tangible results a certainty for the adver- 
tiser. Both local and national advertisers have : 
preferred the TIMES-STAR for the past i 
fifteen years. i 


CINCINNATI TIMES ST 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“THE PRESS CONGRESS OF 
- THE WORLD IN HAWAII” 


December 16, 1922 


Edited by Dean Williams, School of Journalism, University of Missouri, President of the Congress. 
605 pages (about 300,000 words). Cloth binding, with title gold stamped. Price $5 Post Free. 


NOW ON DISTRIBUTION 
Throughout the World 


HIS volume is a full and complete record.of the historic proceedings of the Press Congress of 


the World, held: in Hawaii in October, 1921. 


At this Congress, representatives of the Press 


from all quarters of the globe attended and discussed frankly their own problems and questions 
common to all newspaper interests. This book reports all the discussions, but in many other ways 
also makes such an appeal by reason of its intimate approach to the production of newspapers that 
it is emphatically a work to be owned, for reference, and prized by every newspaper man. 


_4\s only a limited edition is available, orders shouldbe placed at’ once. 


sey 


School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
who is President of.the Congress, and is produced 
under the direction of the Governing Committee of 
the Congress. 


It is beautifully printed and bound—an example 
of the highest developments in typography, print, and 
binding, 


It is profusely illustrated with special photographs 
of [President Harding (Hon. President of the Press 
Congress), Congress Officers, and Delegates, and 
scenes in the Hawaiian Islands taken during the 
Congress, 


The literary contents include a Foreword by the 
President of the United States, and a special mes- 
sage to. the ‘Congress dealing with the interest and 
obligation of the press of the world in international 
affairs—a foreword not heretofore published. This con- 
tribution by President Harding is one that will proba- 
bly be quoted throughout the world for its importance 
and significance. 


The proceedings of the Congress are given in 


To MR. JAMES WRIGHT BROWN (Secy.-Treas.) 
1117, World Building, New York City, U. S. A. 


PLEASE WRITE 
PLAINLY 


Pe) e Meellers 6) 614 Jee) 82010 6 6) (9) mw a.'p 


Enclosed remittance money order for $5.00. Please send, postage prepaid, one copy of the book, “THE 
PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD OF HAWAII,” addressed as below: 


CC 


full, as stenographically reported, and herein are 
treated questions of immediate and permanent value 
to all interested in journalism. 


Notable addresses and papers, with messages from 
journalists in many countries, describe press con- 
ditions in every quarter of the globe.. This feature of 
the volume will be found of high value to every 
student of journalism, and to every student of world 
affairs, as well as to men and women engaged in the 
profession of journalism, 


The account of the visit of the Press Congress dele- 
gates and their Island trip. is written by Howard D. 
Case, of Honolulu, and is a fascinating chapter of 
Hawaiian scenes and conditions, as interesting to those 
who know Hawaii only by repute as to those who have 
seen its beauties for themselves. 


The book contains 605 pages (size 9 by 6 in.) of 
300,000 words—in all a unique record of a unique 
Congress, a book that should find an honored place 
in the library of every newspaperman and woman in 
the country. It is part of the history of journalism, 


Price $5.00, post free. Orders should be sent at once. 


ORDER FORM. 
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LATIN AMERICAN ADVERTISING TRAPS 


— 


Editor & Publisher 


FIRMS IGNORANT OF COUNTRIES 


Trade Awaits Americans Who Study Peculiar Tastes of Each 


Nation, Says Aughinbaugh’s 


New Book—Black Sheep’s 


Mail Order Number Holds Many Laughs 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director, Department of Journalism, New York University 


TTENTION has been repeatedly 
called in this department to the 
fact that “it is the taste of the fish and 
not that of the angler that determines the 
bait.” This fact is stressed in “Advertis- 
ing for Trade in Latin-America” by Wil- 
liam E. Aughinbaugh—(Century Com- 
pany). To reach the trade successfully 
in South America, the advertiser simply 
must know the peculiar taste of the in- 
habitants of the various countries. These 
are well set forth by Mr. Aughinbaugh, 
who is the foreign’export editor of The 
New York Commercial. The book must 
be judged by the standards which obtain 
in Latin-America rather than by the 
standards commonly accepted for the sis- 
ter continent in the North. The appendix 
contains possibly the best directory of 
Latin-American publications ever printed. 
This one feature, alone, is worth the price 
of the book. 


BEVERY advertising man who wants 

a good hearty laugh should “round 
up” a copy of the Black Sheep. Get the 
special mail order number. All that is 
necessary is to fill out a coupon and send 
it to the Ethridge Company, 203 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago—or if you live 
along the Atlantic coast, to the same 
company at 25 East 26th street, New 
York City. In all the years I edited 
Judge, I never put out an issue which 
was half so clever—neither did my com- 
petitors. 

I have always maintained that no dou- 
ble page spread of The National Cash 
Register in the Saturday Evening Post 
ever set forth so well the purpose of the 
cash register as: 

Bill: ‘Hello, John, making any mioney- these 
days?” : 
“No! The boss has put in-a National 


<« John: 
Cash Register.” 
In a similar way the Black Sheep 


jtlrives home many an advertising truth 
hyen if it does “say it with,a smile.” 
j * 5 > 


WERIPATETIC pamphlets’ about 


journalism are’ often. well worth~ 


“4vhile preserving. .A recent booklet of 
ta type is “A Study of the New York 
“Times.” It gives “all the facts that are 
thecessary” about the Times as an adver- 
ising medium. ‘It contains numerous 
slaps and graphs: to illustrate. the ‘text. 
‘If says a word or. two about the adyan- 
tages of morning newspapers, in general, 
and about the New York Tirhes in par- 
ticular. For the bénefit' of advertisers: it 
priv’s an. “advertising expergatorius.”. To 
fatisfy a legitimate curiosity about‘ 'the 

i 


LEDGER S 


success of the Times, it lists somewhat 
categorically the important elements 
which have contributed to the remarkable 
growth and development of that news- 
paper, With pardonable pride it con- 
cludes with a few bouquets presented by 
other newspapers. Because of the suc- 
cess achieved by the Times since Adolph ° 
S. Ochs became its publisher, it is well 
worth while to study this booklet, which 
describes in detail those features which 
have given the New Yorx Times a promi- 
nent position not only in the journalism 
of New York City, but in the journalism 
of the world. Though privately printed, 
reasonable requests for copies will doubt- 
less be met upon application to Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the Times, 
New York City. 
* * * 
ANY country editors will find it 
worth while to drop a postal to 
the Country Review, Riverhead, N. Y., 
and request a copy of the Printogram. 
It is a good thing to know the ways and 
means used by fellow publishers in get- 
ting advertising and job press work. The 
Review is a very successful weekly pub- 
lished at the county seat. It is edited by 
Harry Lee, a friend but not a relative 
of the writer. 
HETHER a newspaper should 
charge for its religious notices 
and church advertisements is a question 
each newspaper must answer for itself. 
Whatever the answer is, it is worth while 
to look over the proofs of suggested ad- 
vertisements which Herbert H. Smith, 
518 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
will send to any newspaper publisher. 
A HANDY booklet on church pub- 
licity.has been written by Ralph 
Welles Keeler, 740 Rush street, Chicago. 
Though this pamphlet was prepared espe- 
cially for Methodist churches, it contains 
suggestions equally as useful “for other 
denominations. « The title is - “Publicity 
for City. Methodism.” , 
* * * 
DGAR,A. GUEST is the newspaper 
poet’ of the Detroit Free Press. 
Through a syndicate and through the 
magazines and thtough “the courtesy of 
the exchange’ editor, he has-a wide*audi- 
ence... In the .newspaper fraternity he: is 
especially popular.; An excellent. motto 
for newspapers is the title given his 
latest book; “All That Matters’ (Reilly 
& Lee). 


-For ‘once vat least, 


YNDICATE 


the blurb on the 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES: 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle or San Francisco) - 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 


FEATURE 


SERVICES: 


for 


s ‘Sleep! 
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jacket tells the truth when it says that 
“no other book of contemporaneous 
verse is embellished with so distinguished 
an array of artistic talent.” The senti- 
ment expressed in the verse, itself, is so 
high and lofty that it is worth illustra- 
tions of the foremost American artists. 
More truth than poetry—and this is 
no reflection on the poetry either—may 
be found in the poem entitled “The 
Newspaper Man.” Because of its sub- 
ject matter it is worth quoting in full: 


“Bit of a priest and a bit of sailor, 

Bit of a doctor and bit of a tailor, 

Bit cf a lawyer, and bit cf detective, 

Bit of a judge, for his work is corrective; 
Cheering the living and soothing the dying, 
Risking all things, even dare-devil flying; 
True to his paper and true to his clan— 
Just look bim over, the newspaper man. 


There are times that he’ll do with a 
little, 

Work till his nerves and his temper are brittle; 

Fire cannet daunt him, nor long hours disturb 
him, 

Gold cannot buy him and threats cannot curb 
him; 

Highbrow or lowbrow, your own speech he’ll 
hand you, 

Talk as you will to him, he’ll understand you; 

He’ll go wherever another man can— 

That is the way of the newspaper man. 


“Surgeon, if urgent the need be, you'll find him, 
Ready to help, nor will dizziness blind him; 
He'll give the ether and never once falter, 
Say the last rites like a priest at the altar; 
Gentle and kind with the weak and the weary, 
Which is proved now and then when his keen 
eye grows teary; 

Facing all things in life’s curious plan 
That is the way of the newspaper man. 


“One night a week may he rest from his labor, 
One night at home to be father and neighbor; 
Just a few hcurs for his own bit of leisure, 


All the rest’s gazing at other men’s pleasure, | 


All the rest’s toiling, and yet he rejoices, 


All the world is, and that men do, he voices-| 


Who knows a calling more glorious than 


The day-by-day work of the newspaper man?’ 
After reading all of the poems in th 


volume, I may say that most of the 
are worthy of perusal by the newspap; 


man. 


Baseball Writers’ Meet 


The annual meeting of the Baseh 


Writers’ Association of America was he) 
December 14 at the Hotel ‘Commodo)) 


New York. 


Hugh Fullerton, Chicaj! 
Tribune; George W. Daley, New Yo) 
World; and Henry P. Edwards, Cley| 


land Plain Dealer, were appointed a coi! 
mittee of three to go to the joint meeti)) 


of the major leagues and invite B. 


Johnson, the president of the Americ. 
League, to explain his process of chan 
ing the record of the official scorer whei| 
by Ty Cobb attained his batting perce: 
age of 400. As Epiror & PUBLISHER w| 
going to press the association was )} 
paring to elect officers for the comi) 


year. 


Receiver for Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Magazine went 1\| 
receivership for reorganization purpo} 
December 14 when Franklin Coe was {| 
pointed receiver under a bond of $5{) 
for the Metropolitan Publications Co} 
oration, 434 4th avenue, New York, pi: 


lishers of the magazine. 


Complaint y; 
filed by Paul S. Meyers, attorney for 


a 


National Rotcgravure Corporation, w} 


a claim of $5,000. 


Mr. Meyers sta! 


there was no question but that the m} 
azine will be continued. 


NOVEMB 


R 1922 


(COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 1921) 


DAILY ONLY 


THE STAR#GATINED (20. 5.007 een an OOo 
Post-Dispatch Gainéd...7....0...2--- - 16,708 


Globe-Demoecrat ’ Gained... 
The Times LOST... 


Agate Lines 


ets ee 
nna tS) Serre 


> The Star gained almost forty per cent more than 
the Post-Dispatch and Globe-Democrat combined. 


SUNDAY ONLY 
THE -STAAR GAINED. =... 3 8. 1 ocie otes 65,214 


Post-Dispatch 


Globe-Demoecrat) LOST.......0... oreiety 
oe oe .-No Sunday Paper 


ihelimesiecrecsevae 


Agate Lines 


LOST ......-+< 0-0) 


6,537 


. The Star was the ONLY Sunday Paper to show 


an increase. 


DAILY... AND. SUNDAY 


THE STAR GAINED.. 
ee ay Perrerry se 


Post-Dispatch LOST 


_ Agate Lines 
.. 155,859 


9 6 2 fe) € oer 8 sie 


Globe-Democrat Gained.............. 44,946 


FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: Daily—Human Interest Page. Weekly—Personality Page, Special Feature Page, 
Science Page, Short Story Page. COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s Stenog.”’ (Hayward), Daily Strip and Weekly Page; ‘Rufus 
McGoofus’’ (Cunningham), Daily Strip; ‘“That Reminds Me’’ (Collins), ‘‘And Then He Changed His Mind’ (Dunn), 
*Dumb-Bells’ (Dunn), ‘‘The Crossing Cop’’ (John). CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; ‘‘The Human Zoo” (C. D. 
Batchelor), Daily; ‘Follies of the Passing Show’’ (Hanlon), Weekly. FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detective 
and Mystery Serials; Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love-Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. RADIO 
FEATURE: ‘‘Radio in the Home’’ (Daily). MIDGET FEATURES of stick length: ‘‘Milady Beautiful,’’ ‘‘Love Nots,’’ 
‘Things You’ll Love to Make,’’ ‘‘Things for Boys to Make,’’ ‘“The Housewife’s Idea Box,’’ ‘‘What’s What,’’ ‘‘After- 
Dinner Tricks,’’ ‘The Home in Good Taste,’ ‘‘How to Save When Shopping,”’ “Cultivating Your Charm,’’ ‘‘Famous 
Ghosts,’’ ‘‘Favorite Recipes of Famous Women,”’ “Sbarpening Up Your Memory,’’ ‘‘Pam’s Paris Postals,”’ ‘‘The 
Children’s Hour,”’ ‘‘History of Your Name,’’ ‘‘Who-Why-What-When-Where?’’ ‘Human Curios,’ ‘‘What Are You 
‘Good For?’ ‘‘Making More Money,”’ ‘Daily Fun Hour,”’ “Can You Tell?’’ ‘‘Correct English,’ ‘‘Read Your 
Character.’’ HOME PAGE FEATURES: ‘‘A Daughter of Eve,’’ ‘‘The Latest’’ (Paris Fashions), ‘‘Home Cooking,’’ 
“by Queen Victoria’s cook, “As Woman to Woman,” ‘Dreamland Adventures.’ “SPORTS FEATURES: ‘‘The ;Sport- 
‘folio,”” ‘‘Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). PUZZLES, CUT-OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 2a 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Times (No Sundayy LOST......... 2,016 


The Star gained almost four times as much as 
the Globe-Democrat—the Post-Dispatch and Times 
lost. 


The Reason? Results!—Produced by 
Responsive, Quality Circulation 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Cay 25 Los Angeles ~- 


--San Francisco. — 9 * 


Obituary 


IRRIS SCOTT, creator of the Bingville 
2 comic and for 20 years on the staff 
e Boston Post, died recently. 
ws, W. F Mixon, wife of W. F. 
m, editor and publisher of the 
jland (Cal.) Mail, died December 1. 
RoLD V. QuInN, aged 23 years, for 
ast four years a reporter on the 
srick (Md.) News, died recently. 
H. Green, editor of the Okobojo 
3.) Times since 1883, died on De- 
er 7 
RL WeENZzEL, for several years on 
advertising staff of the Chicago 
we, died in Denver recently of in- 
; received in a football game 10 
ago. 
ss. Attce C. StricKLaNpD, mother of 
Margaret Strickland Hurley, for- 
a member of the editorial staff of 
3oston Post, died December 8. 
ss. CHartes W. Fear, aged 52, 
of C. W. Fear, editor of the Joplin 
) Trade Unionist, and: president of 
a Press Association, died De- 
er 
ss Hatticr B. BisstkUMMerrR, aged 
t one time city editor of the Dun- 
(N. Y.) Herald, died recently. 
x T. DowbELL, business manager 
e Buffalo (N. Y.) East Side News, 
ormerly with the Butfalo Review, a 
now discontinued, died recently. 
wry E. Baker, aged 65, a Syracuse 
.) newspaper man from 1881 to 1912, 
December 1 at Bickelton, Wash. 
reR B. SHANE, linotype operator of 
Vatertown (N. Y.) Times and one 
e oldest printers in the city,-~ died 
tly. 
GENE J. Herser, aged 76, founder 
or 28 years editor of the Ann Arbor 
itenaw Post, died December 14. 
in L. M. Ketty, aged 45, New York 
lard News Association legislative 
spondent at Trenton, N. J., as well 
respondent for a number of New 
and New Jersey papers, died De- 
er 14 following an operation for 
idicitis. 
EMIAH WoGAN, aged 59, superin- 
nt of the New York World stereo- 
g ‘department, died December 12. 
ad been with the World since 1893. 


mund H. Stevens Left $180,000 


and -H. Stevens, vice-president of 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
g.Company, who died October 7, left 
tate valued at $180,000, according to 
ocuments filed this week inthe. Pro- 
Court. Mrs. Frances L. Stevens 
‘receives a bequest of $15,000, The 
vf the estate ‘goes to his-widow, Mrs. 
Bia eStevense rst ure ja} 


rt 


CLUB ADOPTS ETHICS CODE 


«.Falls Organization Pledges for 
_ for Truth and Honesty 


e Sioux (S...D.) Advertising “Club 
tly adopted:.a: code: of, ethics which 
‘ses the square- deal and truth in 
‘ising. Twenty-nine business men 
oux Falls signed the code when it 
idopted. Among them were DeWalt 
leffer and H.-W. Troth, the Sioirx 
Argus-Leader ¢:arid*Hal.W. Hus- 
and Glen “McGannon, the Sioux 
“The code is as follows: 


Pledge ourselves. to temember that ad: 
ng is and should be, first of ‘all, an ex- 
f-of the square deal, and that is only 
usiness men put the interest of the buy- 
iblic first that they take the best advantage 
‘If Opportunities. 

will strive at all times to do~ nothing 
_ will injuriously affect advertising nor 
i carelessly speak ill of any advertising 


will work tégether to the end of making 
‘vertising ‘truthful, knowing it will then 
re ‘effective and of greater benefit to the 
= public, 

will exercise care, individually, at all 
|e uae that every advertisement . with 
| Be ave anything to do shall measure up 
oat, simple truth.” We stand: firmly for 
uctive advertising and condemn, without 
es all. dorms ofudestructive advertising. 
sacki‘other:...we- -pledge patient service 
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toward the upbuilding of advertising in this 
community. 


To all business men of this community, we 
pledge co-operation toward the advancement of 
the community’s business along sane and proper 
lines. 


To the public, whom we as a club serve 
primarily, we pledge our best efforts to make 
advertising the servant of the people in the 
truest sense, and will welcome a statement from 
any person showing that we or any advertisers 
or employees, have violated any of the principles 
mentioned herein. 


ASTORIA DAILIES BURNED OUT 


Finnish Paper Prints Page in English 
While Conflagration Rages 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

PortLANnD, Ore., Dec. 11—The Morn- 
ing Astorian and Astoria Budget were 
completely destroyed in a $12,000,000 fire 
which swept 24 business blocks in As- 
toria, Ore., the morning of December 8. 
The Astorian had occupied its new build- 
ing only four months, and is now being 
‘published at Y. M. C. A. The Budget, 
established in new quarters but two 
months, is now being published in Sea- 
side. A rough estimate of loss of both 
papers is about $75,000. 

The fire started in a restaurant cen- 
trally located and is believed to have 
been of incendiary origin, the work of 
radicals. Astoria, founded in 1811 by 
John Jacob Astor, is now facing the 
greatest crisis in its history. The con- 
flagration swept over the city at such a 
terrific speed that nothing aside from 
book and accounts were saved by mer- 
chants. Twenty-five hundred of the 
20,000 population are homeless. Food and 
supplies now being rushed by Portland. 
Two are dead and many injured. 

The Commercial Printing Company, 
the Franklin Press, and the Finnish Luth- 
eran Book Concern, a publishing house, 
are all total losses, the only printing con- 
cern saved being the Pacific Development 
Society, which publishes Tovertar. This 
paper, printed in Finnish, got out extra 
page in English the day of the fire. The 
city limits are being policed and no one 
is allowed in or out of the city, unless 
for good reason.- No one at all is al- 
lowed in fire areas. Merchants can only 
stand on hill and look down upon ruined 
property. 


LACK OF WOOD HAMPERS MILLS 


Low Water and Car Shortage Effects 
Watertown District 


Shortage of wood pulp arising from 
the long drotith sand lack of cars with 
which to import itfrom. Canada is prov- 
ing a serious factor for newsprint mills 
of,.northern ;New York. -Water in the 


Black and Racquette rivers, on which are 


located most’ 'of“thé~ newsprint’ mills of 
this -section, ‘has-been so low.that the 
mills shave been -:unable to run their 
grinders consistently. 

The mills of the Hanna Paper Cor- 
poration on the Racquette River have 
been particularly affected, and have found 
it necessary to close down to three days 
a week. The St. Regis Paper Company’s 
mills on the Black River have a depleted 
supply of pulp and have been ‘unable to 
operate grinders ‘at anywhere* near the 
amount necessary to keep the paper ma- 
chines in steady operation. 

To avoid the difficulty arising every 


‘year through low water, the St. Regis 


Company plans to install next spring 
thirteen electric grinders, using hydro- 
electric power to: operate. 


Bank Buys Amarillo Tribune 


The plant of the Amarillo (Tex,) Trib- 
une Publishing Company was bought by 
the National Bank of Commerce, Decem- 
ber 11. The company will be re- 
organized and continue under the same 
management. R. H. Nichols, editor of 
the Tribune and active head of the com- 
pany, will: continue in this capacity. 


Seattle American to Appear Jan. 2 


(By Telegraph to Evttor & PuBLISHER) 

SEATTLE, Wash., Dec. 14—The Seattle 
American has set January 2 as its pub- 
lication- date. . It_recently. moved to 1618 
“Eighth avenue. 


It Makes 
No Ditterence 


What You Sell 


You can sell it in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market. 
Milwaukee, the First City of Diversified Industries, 
located in the richest dairying state of the Union, 
is the ideal try-out market,—representative in size— 
not too large nor too small. 


A Test Campaign launched here will gauge cor- 
rectly the possibilities of your product in the national 
field, “As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” 


Purchases run high in Milwaukee, averaging more 
than $9,000,000 every business day. Wisconsin pur- 
chases average.more than $24,000,000 every business 
day. Milwaukee jobbers serve Wisconsin and Up- 
per Michigan, a rich field of nearly 3,000,000 
people. 54%, or 1,350,000 of Wisconsin’s buyers, 
are concentrated in the 150 mile zone of which Mil- 


waukee is the metropolis. 


Distribution is solved economically and sales pos- 
sibilities are opened wide through advertising in 
The Journal. 
better than 80% ‘direct coverage, being read daily 


In Milwaukee this medium: delivers 


in 4. out of every 5 English-reading Milwaukez 
homes, In addition, Journal influence penetrates 
into every corner of Wisconsin. and Upper Michigan. : 
The Journal is read by more Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin people’ than*any other publication’ in the 
world. 


Here is your logical tryout market—rich, responsive, 
representative. Dominate it at a single cost with 


advertising in 


The Milwaukee 


JOURNAL 


FIRST~ by Merit 


Sales and advertising managers are invited to send for The Journal’s 


analysis of The Milwaukee Market in relation to various products. 
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CHURCH AD SPACE SOLD TO MERCHANTS 
WHEN PASTOR PROVED DIFFICULT 


Business Men Who Are Church Members Do Not Need Long 
Arguments on Value of Advertising to Church, While 
Pastors Are Sometimes Unconvinced 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 
Chairman Copy Cemmittee, Church Advertising Department, A. A. C. W. 


ETTERS recently received by the of that. denomination do have such ‘an 
Presbyterian department of» pub- appropriation. A large part of such 
licity from advertising managers of near- money in most churches goes for the 
ly 100 daily papers show that the greatest weekly calendar or order of worship. 
difficulty papers have in soliciting dis- In many cases solicitors must not only 


| (40 to Sunday School 
: G and stay Se Church 


At Wichita Churches 


Christies Scieoce | 


Church of Christ 


Wichita State 
Market BL —Oppeaite 


145 Moreh Main— Mi 
Store No 2 
3b Bast Donglas— market 706 


166 Maries Elder-Myers Motor Company 


THE FOLLOWING BUSINESS FIRMS MAKE THIS 
PAGE POSSIBLE 
Spines Clothing Co. The National Servings Life Insurance Co 
Siew ; Lou A. Beli Jr, Ageocy Direcier 
Cancer aad Chall Meter Ou 
oder 2d Meter Cee 
peapeyatel foe 
Lorents Schmidt & Ca 
architects 
j Coleman Lamp Company 
280 Month Bt Francie 
Kanias Gas and Electri¢ Company 
Asay ev Sou Powe op hm A 


United Battery Servies Corp. 


$00.0 toes Lowveeed Wichite Candy Kitchen 


10T Weet Dougise 


won 6 Zigy Butterand ke Cream Company * 
114 Pate Darke? 108510 
Wichite Railroad and Light Comptes 
Barclay Flower Shey 
The Geo. Innes Company Suse Bast Dewslas 


Be the Boars of Wichin 
Price Auto Sérvice Company 
sicuetelipoc Rag tag © Son te Si Sth Tepe 
Oats Test Prist 
‘The Fourth Nations! Beak 
Douglas ane Rarhe) 


This church page was sold on a contract basis to regular advertisers in the Wichita Beacon. 
It is + hie to sell, benefits the churches and’ is ef indirect value to the: merchants who pay 
the bill. { 


persuade the pastor but members of the 
official: board “as well. Individuals who 
in their businesses use advertising space 
liberally are ‘often reluctant :to use the 
same psychological laws to persuade peo- 
ple to. come -to*church. i 

In a few cases the stumbling block to 


play advertising of churches is that 
the ‘churches are not persuaded’: they 
should use paid advertising. 

Churches in-many* cases do: not have a 
publicity item in their budget, although 
information from Présbyterian> churches 
shows that 800 of the 9,600 congregations 


Highly Satisfied 


—the following INDIANA Papers have renewed 
their contracts with us: 
FORT WAYNE JOURNAL GAZETTE 
EVANSVILLE PRESS . 
TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE 
SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


e e 
Hickey Mitchell Company 
(Builds and Holds Circulation) 
U. S. Mgrs. National Casualty Co. Newspaper Policy Dept. 
PIERCE BLDG, © peat ST. LOUIS 
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more progressive church advertising is 
the newspaper itself. One advertising 
manager said that he did not care to 
push church advertising, although the 
paper accepted what was brought in. 

Another manager thought tnat adver- 
tising commercialized tne church, and he 
did not approve of this method of pro- 
motion. Nearly all denominations have, 
however, approved this method of urging 
people to church, and-Bible students point 
out in Holy Writ the approval of meth- 
ods of reaching people other than by 
word of mouth. 

Many advertising managers~ indicated 
they would be interested in methods of 


selling church advertising, hence this 
arlicie. : 
As -the greatest difficulty in selling 


church advertising arises from the neces- 
sity of visiting many individuals in clos- 
ing a contract, therefore if we’ can sell 
large space by seeing a few people we 
have accomplished two ends. Perhaps a 
tendency to this line of least resistance 
has stimulated the development of pages 
of church advertising of which that illus- 
trated, from the Wichita Beacon, is fairly 
typical. 

F. O. Schroeder, advertising manager 
of the Beacon, nearly a year ago con- 
ceived the idea of a full page of church 
material in the Saturday issue. He de- 
cided that the paper would bear half 
the expense of the page and print there 
ihe usual announcements of the topics of 
sermons. To 22 merchants and other 
concerns of Wichita he then sold on a 
six months’ contract space which would 
carry a general message of church in- 
terest. He used a large heading across 
the page and obtained a weekly article 
from the secretary of the Wichita 
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in this rich field. 


Monolith Bldg., New York 


YOUNGSTOWN. 
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ROSPERITY in. this second greatest Steel _ 
center of the world. makes Youngstown .a tre- _, fi 
mendous market for your products. .Youngs- 
town. buyers..respond quickly—they ‘have the money © ™ 
to spend. Put ‘your sales message before’ them now! 
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e Pinodica@or 
A. great billion dollar market me 

20-mile 
radius trading area, with its 350,- 
The Youngstown 
this 
section, and the Sunday: Vindicator 
newspaper 
here. Our Service Department will 
gladly help you increase your sales 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
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Church Federation-as the feature of : 
page. aH 
Contracts have recently been reney( 
for another six months. The price 4 
week. to each of the merchants js vy 
litte. They are credited with pay 
for the page in good-sized space. (\ 
of the members of the advertising 
partment of the Beacon says concerng 
the publishing of these names: 

“Incidentally, advertising of this ke 
does a lot more good than some peg\ 
realize. The average churca memper; 
a very substantial citizen, ~ He usiy 
has more money to buy things with ¢)} 
the’ man who is not a church mem]: 
Good will is cultivated among the ni} 
substantial element of the city, and [| 
lieve it produces returns, although {)\ 
are not directly traceable to this fc; 
oi advertising.” 

The Des Moines Capital has recet\ 
started a church page very similar to {) 
of the Beacon’s, although the geni| 
matter on the Capital’s page is writter) 
turn by local pastors. The Kansas (\ 
Kansan, which hag one of the best pa\ 
of church news of any paper in the co- 
try, has a page of advertising on Sat) 
day, but without a general message i 
any sort. This paper gives two incs 
or more to each church with the na 
of the church in display text type ic 
the pastor’s name and hours of servicth 
body type. a 

The Wichita Eagle has a page simi! 
to that of the Beacon with general n- 
ter in the center of the page. 

The Tulsa Tribune, Topeka Capil 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, (¢ 
probably other papers use a half-tone ‘ 
each of the several. churches in to) 


Umazing 
Cith am J 


Steel: % 


\ i117 


is 


- Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


rith* general matter in the center of the 
age designed to attract people to 
hurch. The Tulsa Tribune material is 
repared by Richard Lloyd Jones, editor, 
nd takes the form of a sermonette. These 
ermonettes. and the idea of using the 
Had ‘of local churches has been sold by 
‘Jones, or representatives of his 
a to other dailies, principally in the 
outh, 
In the case of the foregoing eight 
apers, and others which were not ob- 
lined in time for this survey, the space 
sold to merchants, each of whom pays 
certain amount, on a six months’ or a 
ear’s contract. The feature matter on 
le page is aimed at the “unsold mar- 
et” of the churches, those who go to no 
qwurch, with the name, location and hours 
F service of the individual churches tc 
tract them to a particular church. 
In order to sell this page for the 
vurches from 20 to 25 firms contribute. 
hey are accustomed to purchase adver- 
sing and the solicitation need not be 
mg. If the individual churches were 
licited in the same way usually a good 
sal more work would be required. 
The Kansas City Star is typical of a 
rge number of papers which sell a 
ie; or most of a page, to individual 
jurches, each congregation buying as 
uch space as it likés. The Star do- 
ites Space for a general message in large 
pe. It has used several of the series 
f ads isued by the Church Advertising 
epartment of the A. A. C. W., but is 
Iw running short talks by ministers of 
le City, a different writer each week. 
The Spokane Chronicle introduces an- 
her innovation in the handling of 
lurch ads. It has a space fifteen inches 
1 five columns decorated with a border, 
drawing of a church and a decorative 
sad “Go to Church Sunday” followed 
7 a general talk” ott the value of 
urches to a community, etc., the talk 
ing changed each week, Individual ads 
churches are run in a well laid-out 
anner, each ad being loaded with 
ough additional expense to pay its pro 
ta share of the border and heading. 
his space is sold to each church on a 
arly contract. 
The. method used by the Kansas City 
ar and Spokane Chronicle is used by a 
rge number of papers, and has the merit 
educating the churches in the pur- 
ase of advertising space. When the 
erchants of the city buy space, and it 
presented to the churches the latter are 
if | ‘being trained to pay for special bene- 
s‘they expect, although that metliod 
es make for easiest present sales, 
Here and there over the country, but 
ually for short periods of tiie, groups 
churches or church federations unite 
‘the purchase of space in which the 
ace of the church’ in civilization and the 
essity of church’ attendance 
rth, followed: by the names: and’ ad+ 
esses of the participating churches.. 
Thirteen Presbyterian churches of At- 


nta used a series of illustrated ads, 


re inches on two columns, in this way, 
d other gtoups: have done ' the same 
ing. 
The three pages of illustrated cuit tis 
ied by the Western Newspaper Union 
we been used in hundreds of ‘country 
eeklies and other papers to stimulate 
urch-going ‘and a higher. plane of living. 
éveral papers in the central west have 
scovered that the use of copy designed 
get people to go to some church has 
sulted in stimulating the use of display 
ace by individual churches. One paper 
lich had considerable difficulty in per- 
ading churches to do any advertising 
S seen paid space grow largely, and 
é church has developed into the user of 
out 8 inches every Saturday. 
In some towns like Columbia, S. C., 
d Binghamton, N’. Y., such general in- 
tations to church services have been 
t in full page space, paid for by a group 
merchants or by churches. 
The Church, Advertising Department of 
e Associated Advertising Clubs of: the 
orld has been stimulating the use of 
id newspaper space for 
ery way possible. It discovered that 
e of the greatest difficulties in the way 
‘Selling adequate space was copy, and 
erefore has concerned itself during the 


st- year with-the-collection and! prepa-" 


tionmof acceptable copy which canbe” 


is set + 


“+ Sir Robert, 


~~ . During his few. days’ 


papers in: ° 


Editor &.Publisher 


used either by one church or a group of 
churches’ to stimulate attendance at all 
churches. This copy is offered not be- 
cause it is the only material that may 
be obtained for such purposes, but it is 
believed to be the best that has been 
offered to newspapers generally. The 
Church Advertising .Department is much 
less interested in getting this copy printed 
than it is in having some copy of gen- 
erous size used. It is eager to serve 
churches and the newspapers in every 
way possible to stimulate the use of dis- 
play space to persuade people to go to 
church and to practice Christianity. 

Papers which have used brief sermon- 
ettes by local ministers as a feature on 
the church page have observed that very 
often this material is written more from 
the standpoint of the ministerial study 
than from that of the man on the street 
who goes nowhere to church—the indi- 
vidual whom the churches want to get in- 
side their doors. 

A small charge has been made by the 
Church Advertising Department for the 
use of its copy, in order to pay the cost 
of printing proofs and circularizing. 

More interest is being paid by” adver- 
tising managers to the possibilities of 
church advertising than ever before. Such 
co-operation with the church offers a fine 
opportunity for helpfulness for the town, 
and at the same time provides sufficient 
revenue to pay the expense of operation. 


SIR ROBERT BAIRD ENDS TOUR 


Finds Ad Men Eager for London 1924 


Convention 


Sir Robert Baird, proprietor of the Bel- 
fast Telegraph, who has been on an 
eight thousand miles tour of the United 
States, is in.New. York for a few days, 
before sailing on the Majestic Decem- 
ber 23 for London, where he will spend 
Christmas with relatives, before return- 
ing to Belfast. 

‘Sir Robert came to the United States 
to convey an invitation from the adver- 
tisinge clubs of Ulster to the advertising 
clubs of this country to visit Ireland, dur- 
ing the proposed convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in, London in 1924. 

‘He visited Philadelphia, Washington, 
Richmond, Atlanta, New Orleans, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Los ‘Angeles, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Chicago, To- 
ronto and other cities,;.and says that with 
one “accord, ‘ he’ found advertising men 
eager -to have this convention held in 
London in 1924. 

“Tn fact, the. only difficulty seems to be 
that too many people will want to attend,” 
said Sir Robert with a twinkle in his eye. 

Naturally he ‘was more interested in 
newspapers than im anything else and in 
every city,on his tour he visited the plant 
‘df the largest newspaper. According to 
among the ‘many things 
which he learned while on this trip were 
two new «words in newspaper vernacular, 
bull-dog edition and boiler: plate. 
visit in New 
York, en route home, Sir Robert was en- 
tertained a number of times, including a 
Masonic luncheon on December 13. 


Auto Show Dates 


“The New York Automobile Show will 
be held at the Grand Central Palace 
January 6 to 13 and the Automobile 
Body Builders’ Association will hold 
their show at the 12th Regiment Armory 
January 8 to 13.. The Chicago show will 
be held in the Coliseum and the 1st Regi- 
ment Armory, January 27 to February | St 
The Annual Automobile Salon will be 
held in the Drake Hotel on the same days. 


Star Prints Ad Booklet 


The Kansas City Star has issued a 
booklet containing reproductions of 40 
full page advertisements used by the 
paper. They are’ all examples of the ad- 
vertisements used by the Star. 


Lord Burnham to Visit U. S. 


. Lord Burnham, proprietor ‘of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, will ‘sail for New 


’York*on: scien -oe een the steamship _ 


Olympic” (entail 


for 
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276 Drug Stores 


and 
13 Department 
Stores 


are the distributing points through which 
manufacturers and distributors of toilet requi- 
sites and proprietaries reach the 604,000 peo- 
ple of Rhode Island. These stores appreciate 
the co-operation of live manufacturers who 
back up their products by local newspaper 
advertising. 


December 16, 


Important factors in the steady turn-over 
of the leading articles in these lines in this 
market are 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 


Rhode Island’s Great Newspapers * 


In this densely populated State of only'1,000 
square miles there are but few worthwhile 
families that-do not:read’ one or: the: other. 
These newspapers, because of their char- 
acter, contribute far more'than mere space and 
circulation to the business messages they carry. 
By virtue of their service to the ideals and 
interests of their State and country, they have 
built up a reader confidence’ and influence 
which are of great value to advertisers. 


Providence Journal Co. 
' Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
* ‘New ‘York. Boston ; Chicago 


-R. J. BIDWELL CO 


“Pacific Coase Representatives—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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JOINT I. T. U.—MAILERS’ 
ACTION APPROVED 


Typographical Union Votes for Con- 
tracts Covering Printers and Mail- 
ers, With Joint Expiry Date 
and Sympathetic Strikes 


Referendum vote by the International 
Typographical Union resulted in the 
adoption of three propositions which were 
approved by the recent Atlantic City con- 
vention. They first changed the com- 
pensation of the first vice-president from 
a per diem basis and expense allowance 
to a salary of $4,000 a year and provided 
that he shall reside permanently in Indian- 
apolis and give all his time to the union. 
The second provides for combination con- 
tracts with printers and mailers and sym- 
pathetic strikes in the event of trouble 
with either union, and the third surren- 
dered the I. T. U. jurisdiction over the 
newspaper writers union so that the latter 
may be organized by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The second proposition, which is of 
fundamental importance to publishers in 
practically all cities where daily news- 
papers are issued, is as follows: 

Amend Section 2, article i, constitution, 
to read as follows: 

“Section 2. A charter may be issued to 
eight or more printers and to five or more of 
the allied crafts or printing trades in any city 
or town. Only one English-speaking subordi- 
nate union in any distinctive craft shall be 
chartered in the same place; but a charter may 
be granted to printers or mailers of, and work- 
ing in, a foreign tongue, and such printers or 
mailers may join an English-speaking union 
in any place where a union in their mother 
tongue does not exist. Where printers’ and 
mailers’ unions chartered by this union have 
jurisdiction in different departments in the 
same establisment, contracts of employment shall 
be negotiated jointly and with identical expira- 
tion dates, and these contracts shall contain a 
clause that an authorized strike or a lockout in 
any department shall automatically terminate 
contracts covering other departments or unions. 


In the past the I. T. U. has not per- 
mitted differences between publishers and 
mailers or demands for recognition of 
mailers’ unions to interfere with the 
operation of contracts made with printers, 
or allowed any claim of the mailers to 
interfere with cordial contract relations 
between publishers and printers. 

The new propositions voted on and all 
others that the Atlantic City convention 
adopted which were not submitted to 
referendum, become effective. January 1, 
1923. They do not apply during the life 
of contracts negotiated prior to that date. 

' Union sentiment was strongly divided 
on the’ second proposition, itis shown by 
the vote, which was 21,530 for, and 16,699 
against. On the other two propdsitions, 
the vote was about 28,000 favorable and 
* 000 opposed. 


WAGE CUT IN EVERETT 


fonpstanding Dispute: With I. T. U. 
“i Ended With New Newspaper Pact 


'The long-standing dispute between 
newspaper Publishers and typographical 
uhion in Everett, Wash., was settled a. few 
days ago ‘when the union accepted a re- 
duction in scale of $1.50 per week, day 
and night. This makes the scale $48 for 
night work and $45 for day work. The 
contract is effective from December 1, 
1922, to June 30, 1924. During the ne- 
gotiation of the previous two contracts 
the union had forced the publishers to 


pay a wage scale higher than that pre- ° 


vailing in most cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over and had refused to heea 
the orders of the International Arbitra- 
tion Board that the dispute be arbitrated 
under the regular procedure. While the 
controversy was in full swing, James B. 
Best, publisher of the Everett Herald, 
broke down in health, chiefly, it -was 
stated, because of the financial and other 
worries that the attitude of the union 
caused him. 

The union’s ‘attitude in this *case has 
been held responsible for much of the 
open shop-sentiment. that has appeared. in 


Editor 


the Northwest during the past year and 
the dispute has received wide publicity 
throughout the country, through the pub- 
lishers of that section. 


Renew Wages in Perth Amboy 


Perth Amboy (N. J.) newspapers have 
renewed from October 1, 1922, to October 
1, 1923, their wage contract with the 
typographical union. The scale is $48 for 
night work and $45 for day work, with 
apprentices receiving one-half to two- 
thirds of the scale. The 48-hour week 
is agreed upon. 


KNIGHT SUES PROVIDENCE NEWS 


Seeks $800,000 in Libel Action Against 
Paper and Officers 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 12.—Motions 
by the defense to strike out certain al- 
legations made by the plaintiffs in the 
actions for civil libel brought by B. B. 
& R. Knight, Inc., and three of the cor- 
poration’s officers, against the Hope Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of the Proy- 
idence ‘News, were denied in the Federal 
Court here today. 

There was also denied a motion filed 
by the defense that the plaintiffs be re- 
quired to specify what parts of the article 
appearing in the Providence News of 
March 18 are relied upon by the plain- 
tiffs as libelous. A third motion to re- 
quire the plaintiffs to elect whether they 
will file further counts also were denied. 
In passing on this point Judge Brown 
informed counsel for the News that fur- 
ther counts cannot be filed without mo- 
tion. The attorney for the defense was 
given until Tuesday to plead to the libels 
or demur. 

B. & R. Knight, Inc., is suing the 
Hope Publishing Company for $500,000 
damages. The three officers are suing 
for $100,000 each. The actions grow 
out of an article published in the Provi- 
dence News last March, concerning a 
suit for damages brought by E, J. Mc- 
Caffrey against B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
in which Mr. McCaffrey alleged breach of 
contract in the handling of soap sizing. 


OIL’CO. CHARGED WITH FALSE ADS 


Federal Trade Commission Issues Com- 
plaint Against Dispatch Company 


The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued a formal complaint against the Dis- 
patch Petroleum Company, Porter Oakes 
and James T. Chiles, of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., charging misrepresentation in the 
advertising and sale of oil stock. The 
company, accotding to the complaint, is a 
Texas joint stock association. 

It.is charged in the’complaint that re- 
spondent Messrs. Oakes and Chiles con- 
ducted and managed’ the business and af- 
fairs of the company to their individual 
financial interests as against interests of 
the purchasers of the stock, and that in 
the advertisement and sale of the stock 
used advertising matter which contained 
numérous alleged misleading and decep- 
tive statements and representations. 


Tampa Times to Build 


The Tampa Times will shortly build 
a new. home, according to the announce- 
ment of D. B. McKay, the editor. The 
building will occupy a site 100 by 105 
feet at the corner of Washington and 


Franklin streets and will be constructed 
during 1923. 
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LAST ARGUMENTS _IN 
BEECKMAN SUITS MADE 


All But First Action Against Providence 
News Await Decision of Judge Gor- 
ham—Lawyer Claims Privi- 
leged Communication 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Dec. 8.—The final 
arguments on the complaints of criminal 
libel brought by ex-Governor Beeckman 
against John A. Hennessy, editor of the 
Providence News, and Henry D. Hamil- 
ton, its secretary and treasurer, were 
made in the Sixth District Court today. 

Attorney Claude R. Branch, appearing 
for Mr. Beeckman, characterized the 
respondents as belonging to the class of 
men “afraid to acknowledge error, too 
cowardly to come out and tell the facts, 
and who would try to hide behind tech- 
nicalities.” William W. Moss, arguing 
for the respondents, declared the article 
published in the News charging Beeck- 
man with attempt to bribe as coming un- 
der the head of “privileged communica- 
tions.” In making its charges, the News, 
he said, was but availing itself of its 
legal privilege to criticise a man who had 
submitted himself to the people as a can- 
didate for office. 

With the conclusion of the arguments, 
all the Beeckman and Reuter cases 


brought in this city as a result of the 
alleged libelous publication of the Provi- 
dence News await the decision of Judge 
Horward B. Gorham, except the criminal 
libel case against the Hope Publishing 
Company. 


In that case, Judge Gorham 


job shops. 


ideal, - 


The Ludlow 


Better Than Foundry Type 
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found the respondent probably guilty anc 
bound it over to the grand jury, “Wl 
weeks ago. 

In presenting argument for the News 
Mr. Moss said that whenever anyon) 
becomes a candidate for. public office hy 
subjects himself to the searchlight o 
publicity and newspapers have a right t 
publish all the facts about him. He saii 
there was a conflict of authority as t( 
how far newspapers could go on suc] 
occasions. Some authorities, it was said 
hold that publications have a right t\ 
make fair comment on the fitness of ; 
candidate, but make statements of fac 
subject to the risk of their being false| 
Other authorities hold, he argued, tha 
newspapers were given more lattitud| 
and that the aggrieved party, ever 
though his reputation and character ha 
been put to loss, had no remedy unles 
he could prove that there was malice ij 
the publication. 

Mr. Moss claimed that more weigh| 
should be attached to the latter class, ani 
that the Providence News’ article mad) 
charges as to Mr. Beeckman’s fitness fo 
public office, as it had a right to do, ani 
that it had no malicious motive behind it 

He argued that the cases against Hen, 
nessy and Hamilton should be thrown ou 
because neither respondent had been con 
nected by evidence with the publicatior 
of the alleged libelous article. It wa 
necessary for the plaintiff to prove actua 
participation by them in the publicatioi 
or guilty knowledge, and there was ni 
such evidence of this kind. There wa 
no proof that Hennessy was in genera 
charge of the newspaper as editor or tha) 
he had any measure of control over wha’ 
was published in the newspaper. 


OU may doubt that the Ludlow, as _. 

a system, is better than foundry | 
type. But when you say “foundry type” _ 
you are thinking of all new type—not 
the aggregation of worn, broken fonts, — 
short in supply and always: half up in 
forms.as found in nearly. a all . PROSDET OMS: 


R 


es) 


Always New Faces—Unlimited Supply a 


1.. Néw. foundry 
may .seem to, you to be 
while it is new, so 


The job containing some” 
worn’ ‘types ‘cannot: com="— } 
- pete withsthe one which is — 


type 


“In the few years 
we have been -oper- 


has been proved that 
display composition 
is muchifaster by 
this method than by 
single types; distri- 
bution of dead forms 
is reduced to the 
minimum. Another 
point worth mention- 
ing is the fact that 
the matrices are 
practically inde- 
structible, and when- 
ever we buy new 
fonts we are imcreas- 
ing our equipment, 
and not making re- 
placements, as would 
be the case with 
foundry type.’— 
FF. S. Clark, Pub= 
lisher Tri-City Labor 
Review, Oakland, 
Calif. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION,ABOVE 10 PT. ware 


ating :the Ludlow tt, 


‘good. 


far.as it goes. If you 
could keep an unlimited 
supply of new foundry 
type, constantly in your 
cases for years, but—no- 


body . ever _ has: been. able, 
to do that, and agate ever | 
_ will! 


2. Worn, types, ‘ya sO 


types have been set, used 
and distributed a, few 
times, or when a rush of 


work ties up whole fonts, 


in the forms for days.at a 
time, then the Ludlow is 
seen to be more desirable. 


2 


3. After a month’s use, 
even with further pur- 
chases, and forever there- 
after the comparison is all 
in favor of the Ludlow. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago’ 
Eastern Office: World Building; New York City 


cast on Ludlow slugs.” 


After your, new , 


set’ from:*all new= facesy* 


4, Slugs are better thom. 4| 
single types... Consider, the 
freedom, from pi, the ease, 
and. rapidity of. make- “up, 


the easy justification and 


uniformity of. letters im 
height to paper. The. line, 
not the single letter, i is fee | 


-ideal working unit... | 


5. Recast for duplicate 
forms. Plates require time” 
and cost money. Duplicate — 
slugs are made while you | 
wait and cost no money. | 
Cast three or four if you 
like—any quantity needed 
to fill the press. Wear 
them out, if you wish. No 
type money is required to 
replace them. 


VORLD STARTS SUIT 
VER SHIP BOARD ADS 


nplaint Served Upon Gundlach Ad- 

ertising Agency—Did Not Get 

Full Copy and Seeks to Col- 
lect Higher Line Rate 


he Press Publishing Company, pub- 
ers of the New York World and 
ning World, has served a complaint 
4 suit on the Gundlach Advertising 
sncy, Inc., for $5,157.76 which the 
er claims is due on the account of the 
S. Shipping Board advertising, placed 
the agency, because -of failure to live 
to a contract, which called for “full- 
y’ or the payment of a higher rate. 
nder a contract between the paper and 
agency, effective for one year dating 
n August 30, 1921, the World accept- 
udyertising from the Gundlach agency 
billed it at its “full-copy” rate of 45 
ts a line, less 15 per cent, the agency 
mmission, During this year the 
ney actually placed 35,637 lines of 
ertising with the World, while the 
iplaint alleges it placed 66,869 lines 
n the New York Times. When this 
been ascertained, the World “short- 
sd” the agency for 15 cents a line in 
ition, or 60 cents a line, less 15 per 
t, which the paper claims is “the high 
” which the contract provides shall 
charged if ‘“‘full-copy” was not sup- 
d to the World. 

‘he Gundlach Advertising Agency has 
ised to pay, claiming that the World’s 
> card carries a rate for Trans-At- 
tic steamship advertising of 50 cents a 
for copy inserted 156 times within 
year, and that, as it supplied copy for 
vard of 200 insertions, this was “the 
h-rate” meant in the contract. The 
ney has offered to pay the difference 
ween 45 cents a line, less 15 per cent 
| 50 cents a line, less 15 per cent. 
is ‘has been refused by the World on 
ground that this 50 cent insertion rate 
for a special call of advertising and 
s not apply to “full-copy” contracts. 
ervice in the action was made on De- 
wber 11 upon Charles W. Jackson, vice- 
sident of the Gundlach Advertising 
ency in its New York office. The com- 
int has not yet been filed in the: New 
rk State Supreme Court. Attorneys 
the Press Publishing Company are 
ylor, Jackson, Brophy & Nash, 56 Pine 
neh : 

‘he steamship advertising, which the 
ndlach agency contracted for with the 
rid, is \advertising which -prior to 
gust 30, 1921, was handled by .three 
neies, namely, Frank Seaman, Inc., 
ing for the United States Lines, in- 
ding the Pacific Mail Line; Botsford, 


nstantine &- Taylor; “for the’ Pacific - 
amship Company. (the Admiral Line) ;. 


[the Frank Presbrey Company, for the 
mson Line. All-of these lines operated 
S. Shipping Board vessels >and the 
€rtising was transferred to the, Gund- 
h agency, which has since handled all 
the Board’s advertising 


-HICAGO,.Dec. 14.—E. T.- Gundlach: of 
Gundlach Advertising Agenoy,\- Inc., 
3 served here with a summons in suit 
the Press Publishing Company ‘against 
agency for $5,157.76 for alleged short- 
ing On advertising of the U. S. Ship- 
g Board published in the New York 


ld. The stimmons, dated December: 


lirects Mr. Gundlach’s presence in the 
w York Supreme Court within twenty 
Ss. Mr: Gundlach said to Eprror & 
BLISHER: “I. consider, the. position 
en by the New York World as utterly 
enable. “Beyond that I have no state- 
nt to make.” 


WORLD SHIFTS DESK MEN 


navan Night City Editor, 
Telegraph Editor 


joseph Canavan, formerly city’ éditor 
the New York Herald, is to -be- 


Griffith 


ne the night city editor of the New 
tk World: “At the same time’ several’ 


inges of assignment were made among 


Havana, Cuba. 
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the city staff of the paper. Thomas Grif- 
hth has been appointed telegraph editor, 
succeeding Frank P. Glass, Jr., who is 
transferred to the day side as assistant 
news editor. Edward A. Roth has been 
transferred from assistant city editor to 
assistant night city editor, while William 
T. Bliss has been changed from swing 
man to assistant make-up man, succeed- 
ing James S. Collins, who becomes as- 
sistant city editor. James E. Dever be- 
comes the swing man and Edward A. 
Roth is transferred from assistant city 
editor to assistant night city editor. 

In announcing these changes Herbert 
Bayard Swope, executive editor of the 
World, stated that they were part of the 
paper’s policy of shifting its executive 
personnel so that a small and compact 
group would be familiar with all details. 


WRITERS APPEAL TO LANDIS 


Defend Official Scorer Who B. B. John- 
son Over-Ruled 


At a meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter of the Baseball Writers’ Association 
held December 9, the organization went 
on record in a series of resolutions to the 
effect that the .400 batting average re- 
cently credited to Ty Cobb of the Detroit 
club by president B. B. Johnson of the 
American League ought not to be recog- 
nized in official record publications. Pro- 
vision also was made to forward copies 
of the resolution to Baseball Commis- 
sioner Kenesaw M. Landis. 

The resolutions follow: 

“Whereas the President of the American 
League has seen fit to ignore the ruling of 
the official scorer in New York in a game 
plaved between New York and Detroit on 
May 15, 1922, and substituted instead .the un- 
official score sent out by a- press association, 
and; 

“Whereas this arbitrary action on the part 
of the President of the American League, 
taken without inquiry or investigation, gave a 
hit to Ty Cobb when the play officially had 


been scored an error for Scott of the New 
York club, and. ¢ = 
“Whereas this overruling of the official 


scorer gave Ty Cobb a .400 batting average, 
causing comment throughout the country that 
tended to cast discredit on the official scorer, 
therefore, 

“Be it resclved that it is- the sense of the 
New York Chapter of the Baseball Writers’ 
Association that the .400 batting average of 
Cobb be not recognized and that efforts be 
made to have it corrected in the official base- 
hall guides, and 

“That the action of the President of the 
American League in arbitrarily changing this 
score is strongly condemned in that the 1se- 
fulness of baseball records is thereby seriously 
impaired, and 

“That the members of the New York Chap- 
ter of the Baseball Writers’ Association should 
decline to ‘serve as’ official scorers unless they 
receive assurance that their scores will be 
accepted as; official and: final. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Kénesaw M. Landis, Com- 
missioner of Baseball, and to the President of 
the American League, and that-this action be 
submitted to the adjourned annual meeting of 


the Baseball Writers’ Association of America.” * § 


Scripps Yacht Fined $5,000 


The American yacht Ohio, owned by 
E. W..-Scripps and having on board Mr. 
and Mrs. Scripps and his family, was 
fined $5,000 by the San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Collector of Customs because it did not 
have a bill of health from the port of 
Mr. Scripps is en route 
for San Diego, Cal., via Central America 
andthe. Panama. Canal.:..He will said 
from San Diego on a world cruise early 
i January. The Ohio, which. was built 
for Mr. Scripps,.has but: aecently been 
put in commission., 


Durango Editor Acquitted 


Rod Day, editor of the Durango (Cal.) 
Democrat, was found not guilty of the 
charge of murder, December 11. He 
was placed on trial in connection with 
the death of William F. Wood, city ed- 
itor -of the Herald, last April. The ver- 
dict was returned after 13 ballots had 
béen taken by the jury. 


N. Y. Pressmen Elect Dec. 20 


New York Newspaper Web Pressmen’s 


‘Union No. 25 will elect officers December 


20 at its annual_meeting. David Simons, 


~ foreman on the Brooklyn Times and: the 


present. incumbent, is a candidate for re- 
election, opposed by E. Edwards, repre- 
sentative of the I. P.’P. & A. U..in New 
York. 


for 
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LEADING THE LIST 


In a city and nation where class circula- 
tion means everything, where American 
advertisers in the ordinary newspaper 
buy waste circulation among Japanese 
whose purchasing power is low, The Jiji 
Shimpo leads all. With a monthly sub- 


scription rate of Y1.10, The Jiji is the 
highest-priced newspaper in Japan. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 
«AS Br oR 


| Is the newspaper of prosperous, ambi- 
tious Japan—a young nation, newly-en- 
| dowed with means for enjoying the 
goods of the West. Her most progres- 
sive sons and daughters, eager to learn 
} 


December 


Or 


more of America and all America has to 
give Japan, read The Jiji Shimpo. Not 
only-on account of its superior presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, but 
because it carries-the bulk of foreign ad- 
_vertising appearing in Japan, The Jiji 
is the favorite of the class the American 


advertiser must reach. , 


The Jiji’s New York representative, 
Mr. J. P. Barry, will gladly discuss the 
opportunities of the Japanese market, 
which he has studied at close range. © 


New York Office: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: A N Morning 
“Jiji Tokyo” TOKYO, JAPA and ‘Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read the: Jiji” 
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DETROIT REPORTERS GLAD TO SHIFT 
COUZENS’ DENIALS TO CAPITAL 


Former Mayor an Excellent News Source, But His Repudiation 
of Printed Statements Was so Regular that One Editor Or- 
dered Reporters to Get Denial Along with Interview 


By 


A GROUP of daily newspaper men 

assigned to a “page one must” 
story, was grouped about a train in the 
Michigan Central station at Detroit the 


other day. They knew that when the 
conductor raised his hand and the train 
drew out of the station it would bear 


away from them the basis of one of the 
best yarns of the year—but, strange to 
relate, they were pleascd to see the story 
slipping out of their hands. 

A paradox? Yes. And the center of 
this little story, who sat in one of the 
Pullmans, en route to Washington, is one 
of the most paradoxical, as well as one 
of the most enigmatic men, it was a 
newspaper man’s province to meet. 

He is James Couzens, millionaire, new 
Senator from Michigan and former 
ae of Detroit. Newspaper men say 


he has set a world’s record for denials 
printed in daily newspapers invdélving 
stories prev iously published regarding 


himself. And he is the man w ho. a few 
short years ago went into partnership 
with Henry Ford, to build le 
statting with a few hundred dollars and 
finishing up with no less than $30, 000,000. 

To newspaper men acquainted with De- 
troit, Ford and Couzens, while long since 
separated as business partners, are still 
in the same classification as to the ease 
with which they can be converted into 
copy. Both are almost always good for 
page one, but Couzens has an irritating 
habit of denying the stories printed about 
himself, and his ex-partner Ford makes 
himself so inaccessible geographically that 
many a mileage book has: been used up 
hunting him. 

A few short years ago these two men, 
now so much in the publi ic eye, conducted 
a little machine shop in the poorer sec- 
tion of Detroit. No newspaper men 
greeted them in the morning as they 
started to work, or rushed along at their 
heels as they left) for their homes in the 
evening, to learn their views on the prob- 
lems confronting the nation. 

But all the world loves a-witiner, ‘and 
it is not unnatural that the world likes 
to read about a winner, Ford,and  Cott- 
zens both won in the automobile field. 
Their winnings have made the income tax 
a considerable burden. 

Henry Ford turned out to ‘be the most 
advertised man in the world}. perhaps, 
though a negligible amount of it is paid 
advertising. And Couzens, take the word 
of Detroit newspaper men, turned out to 
be the world’s champion denial maker. 

But this story is of Couzens and not 
of Ford. The wrathy little mayor of 
Detroit was in.New York when the word 
came of his appointment to the United 
States Senate, to take the place made 
famous or infamous by Senator Truman 
H. Newberry. It was Ford, incidentally, 
whom Newberry beat for the seat, fur- 
ther complicating the situation. Ford 
spent considerable money and a great 
deal of energy in an attempt to gain the 
seat, and his ex-partner had it handed to 
him without lifting a finger. 

Well, newspaper men flocked about the 


Few Papers—(if any) —surpess 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 


Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Circulation 30,237 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


‘fact that it was Couzens, 


E. T. LOVEDAY 


Couzens suite in New York when the 
word came. Newberry and Newberryism 
were well known enough to make the 
story well worth while, regardless of the 
the man who 
cleaned up Detroit municipal politics, who 
got the appointment. 

Senator Couzens said a lot, apparently, 
from. the volume of stuff that gained its 
way into the New York papers, and the 
volumes which were printed in Detroit. 

Then 24 hours after the stories came 
the inevitable. The phones rang on the 
city desks in Detroit. 

“Senator Couzens is preparing a state- 
ment denying the statement that 
Such was the tenor of the message; 

And so “Senator Couzens denies” was 
seen quite prominently in the headlines, 

The Senator took exception to a story 
printed in one New, ’York, paper that 
made the claim that he, Couzens, and not 
Ford, was responsible for raising. the 
Ford factory pay to $5 a day some years 
ago. And he did not like a story printed 
in another paper which quoted him as 
saying the’ Ford Motor Company had not 


made an advance step in 10 years. He 
said so-in issuing a denial of both. 
Perhaps he told the New York city 


editors he ae like the way they han- 
dl ed the story, but this writer’s province 
is Detroit, and he doesn’t know. 

But the climax came when Couzens, 
on his second from last day of page one 
prominence, was asked whether he would 
see Senator’ Newberry, whom he was 
succeeding, before he left for Washington. 

The senatot answered the question. 
There is no denying. that. But what he 
said was something else again. 

One Detroit paper came out with a 
streamer “Couzens Snubs Newberry.” 

And again the stone: walls of the little 
gray city hall heaved and shook, and the 
city hall tower swayed as the papers 
reached the mayor’s office. 

And the telephones on the city editors’ 
desks rang again and a secretary said 
again: 

“Senator Couzens denies 


With the result that a witty news editor 
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December 16, 1922 
on one of the Detroit papers posted a 
ruling to ‘the effect that: 

“All stories involving the doings or 
sayings of Senator etsy must hence- 
forth be accompanied by copies of signed 
denials by the Senator, to expedite get- 
ting to press on time.” 

Although Couzens has always had am- 
ple newspaper support in election cam- 
paigns in Detroit, he has always “called 
the papers down” for errors involving 
himself. 

One “error, 
in the history of the city hall 
Couzens regime. 

Senator Couzens had perfected the 
plans for a municipal street railway line, 
subsequently placed in operation. He an- 
nounced to newspaper men the workings 
of the plan, gave them all drawings of 
the city map lined with the street car 
system, and says he set a certain dead- 
line, before which the story could not be 
used, 

But one paper stepped out of line, used 
the story 24 hours before the release, and 
the other papers raised a howl which, 
augmented ‘by the Couzens tenor, was 
heard through Michigan. The “offend- 
ing’ newspaper man said the mayor had 
forgotten to tell‘ him that there was 
any release date involved in the’ story. 


” and a big one, stands out 
during the 


Couzens. once almost became a il 
lisher. He had estimates of the cos, 
a Detroit daily made, and negotiateci 
weeks with the owners, but the plan 
through. 

So, getting back to the beginnin; | 
the story, Detroit newspaper men, re\¢ 
nizing their ex-mayor as a capable y 
sincere worker; a man who will undc) 
edly be a worthy representative of} 
state in the Senate, sighed with relic|; 
his train pulled out. 

“W onder how the boys in Washinp 
will like him,” one correspondent |; 
wiping his brow. “Asa public offic: 
hand it to him, but as a source of ne}- 
phew!” 


Changes Page Size 


The Danbury (Conn.) News, w? 
has installed a new 24-page Hoe Sim» 
press, has changed its column leit 
from 2134 inches to 21% inches. 


La Tribuna Suspends 


La Tribuna, Newark, N. J., has ‘§ 
continued publication and officers of } 
paper are maintaining offices at 605 Si} 
21st street, Irvington, N.’J., until al) 
the.affairs of the paper have been seti( 


Expansion — 


A million new subscribers were linked to the 
Bell System during the past two years—put- 
ting into operation a million new routes of talk, 
and a corresponding increase in all intervening 
facilities such as switchboards, cable and long 
distance lines. 


No other country is ‘so well equipped as the 
United States for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because the telephone i is 
so useful—the demand for service keeps grow- 


ing greater. 


The growth of telephone demand in the 
United States is greater than the growth of 


population. 


It is an intensive growth. An in- 


creasing percentage of the population is seeking 


telephone service. 


The Bell System is providing for more in- 


vestment, further technical achievement, more 
switchboards and stations—and more 
The American people require the 
The best service means the most 


wires, 
subscribers. 
best service. 


comprehensive service, not only for the neces- 
sities of to-day, but for the necessities of the 


future. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN’ 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directe 


| 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The New England States as a 
group lead the country in many 
lines and a wise advertiser or manu- 
facturer will advertise a path to 
their door. 


New England shows an increase 
in the number of workers engaged 
in manufacture. 


Statistics show that two-thirds 
of all the clocks, fire alarms, silver 
plated ware, corsets and ammuni- 
tion manufactured in the United 
States are made in New England. 


More than fifty per cent of all the 
brass made in the United States is 
produced in these states. 


December 16, 1922 


Nearly seven hundred places in 
New England can be termed manu- 
facturing towns. 


_ Here we find communities where 
intelligent, productive people have 
made permanent homes. 


The daily newspapers will move 
every day an enormous volume of 
merchandise to the consumer, if 
you will do your part and use ade- 
quate advertising space. 


These New England dailies 
covering the territory from the east 
to the west and from the north to 
the south, will carry your message 
to the buying public of this terri- 
tory. 


MASSACHUS ETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 10,600 


lation lines lines 
**Attleboro Sun ............ (E) 4,805 0275 0175 
+Boston Sunday Advertiser(S) 424,104 55 55 
+Boston Globe ........ (M&E) 274,607 45, 45 
tBoston Globe <........... (S) 321,871 55 55 
Boston Telegram ........ (E) 145,113 20 20 
tBoston Transcript ...... (E) 36,423 .20 20 
**Fall River Herald........ (E) 13,405 035 035 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 10,739 05 035 
Greenfield Recorder ...... (E) 3,025 .0175 0175 
**Haverhill Gazette ......- (E) = 15,216 055. 04 
ag Be Re (E) 16,132 06 04 
*Lynn Telegram News.(E&S) 16,886 05 .05 
~ {Lowell , Courier-Citizen . 
and Evening Leader(M&E) 20,635 06 66 
**New Bedford Standard-Mer- 
CORY fe wraeG anaes enisict (M&E) 31,489 08 .08 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(S) 25,006 08 08 
yNorth Adams Transcript. My 9,334 0375 03 
*Salenz: News sci csigs e003 20,879 09 07 
**Taunton Gazette ........ e 8,268 04 03 
{Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
M&E) 72,733 24 21 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram 
(S 42,741 18 1S 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


+Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,703 05 04 
+Portland Press Daag tie 22,208 07 .06 
**Portland Express ........ (E) 26,294 10 07 
**Portland Telegram ...... (S) 28,658 10 07 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 


+Keene Sentinel ............ (E) 3,316 03 02 


RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 


Newport Daily News....(E) 6,171 035 03 
Pawtucket Times ......-. (E) 24,401 67 06 
**Providence Bulletin ’...... (E) 58,738 .135, 135 
+Providence Journal ....(M) 32,837 08 08 
**Providence Journal ...... (S) 54,568 12 12 
**Providence Tribune ..... (E) 21,364 10 09 
Westerley Sun. ...... (E&S) 4561: .025 25 
+Woonsocket Call .,...... (E) 12,959 4 04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


*Barre Times ©%......56.5+ (E) ~ 6,532 03 02 
Bennington Banner’..:... (E) -=.: 3,021 ; .0125 0125 
{Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 
(BE) 3,021. 025 015 
Burlington Daily News..-:(E) 7,183 .04 04 
**Burlington Free Press. -(M) 11,441 .05 05 
Rutland Herald ......... (M) 9,437 04 04 
+St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
Record eiseccethias erretviesnvee (E) 3,366 0214 015 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
*Bridgeport perth bi 


&M) 43,033 145 14 
*Bridgeport Post .....+... (S) 18,395 085 08 
*Hartford Courant ,.. ...-. (D) 29,780 08 07 
*Hartford Courant .......(S) A8,600 -10 + 09 
**Lcartford Times .......-.- (E) 43,672 12 12 
**Meriden Record ....-...+. (M) 6,699 -045 .025 
+Middletown Press ....... (E) 7,561 03 025 
*New Haven Register. .(E&S) 34,427 10 -09 
**New “Zondon Day.......- (E) 10,687 06 045 
+Norwich Bulletin ........ (M) 11,663 07 05, 
**Norwalk Hour .........- (E) 4,953 03 _ 03 
*Stamford Advocate ..... (E) 8,351 .0375 03 


Government Statement, April 1 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 


**A #..C. Statement, October:1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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CHARGE MAGAZINE SPREADS 
KU KLUX PROPAGANDA 


(Continued from page 14) 


“The field cf the Country Editor is the 
country editorate. We intend to reach not 
only the country editor himself but also his 
readers and make them cur contributors and 
constituency. In addition we purpose that 
this shall be a metropolitan magazine to serve 
the best interest of the vast numbers of coun- 
try editors and to that end will add articles by 
prominent people to the other contributions. 

“No, the Country Editor is.not in any way 
connected with or affiliated with the Ku Klux 
Klan. The Cotintry Editor has no more inter- 
est in the Ku Klux Klan than has Hearst’s 
International, which, I see is a:lvertising an 
atticle on the Klan for its next issue. Ours 
is only a news interest. 

The Eilert Printing Company said: 

“We print the Country Editor, as well as 
many other publications. Our relation to all 
is as printers to the publishers. We have no 
other interest whatever in the Country Editor 
and no knowledge of its policies or purposes 
sther than its own printed editorial announce- 
ment to promote American ideals and _ institu- 
tions. We know nothing whatever of the Ku 
Klux Klan excepting what we read in the 
public press.” 


Epitor & PUBLISHER queried contribu- 
tors to the two “achievements” of the 
magazine as to whether or not they had 
knowledge of any alleged Klan affiliation 
of the Country Editor, but all who re- 
plied were unanimous in saying they- knew 
of none. 

Persons who have had signed articles 
or are featured in unsigned articles for 
the November and December issues are: 

Chesterville Morrow, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Walter Kutzleb, William H. An- 
derson, Avondale, Edward Hancox, 
Teasdale Randolph, Elbert Hubbard II, 
John Temple Graves, Clifford Goodrich, 
Joseph M. Keatinge, Merton Clivette, 
Howard Egbert, M. J. Murphy 
B. Wheeler, Lid., Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner R. A. Haynes, Courtland 
Smith, Bertha Taylor Voorhorst Maior 
Honore J. Jaxon, Rev. Richard Hergarty, 
B. D., and Major ‘A. J. MacElroy, D. 
SO: 

Courtland Smith, for many years head 
of the American Press Association and 
now associated with Will H. Hays as 
secretary of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
whose article, “The Country Editor,” ap- 
pears in the December edition, said: 

“T wrote an article for some number of the 
Country Editor. Mr. Hays was asked for an 
interview, which I did not approve because’ the 
magazine was too young. Then a former as- 
sociate in the American Press Association, Clar 
ence N. Cook, in. whom I had every. confi- 
dence, called, told me that he was ‘interested ‘in 
the magazine and asked if I would write an 
article. He explained that the purpose of. the 
magazine was solely to fight the battles of 
the country publisher. As I have: been doing 
that all my business life I was very glad to 
write an article for him. If the publication 
serves any other interest than :that of the 
country press, and I can hardly believe that 


it does, then the situation was misrepresented 
to me,” 


‘Clarence N. Cook, mentioned by Mr. 
Smith, is connected with the Snodgrass 
& Gayness Advertising Agency, 489 
Fifth avenue, New York. He-stated to 
Epitor & PusBLisHER that he had asked 
prominent men for articles and interviews 
for the Country Editor merely through 
a friendly interest in Mr. Wupperman’s 
new business enterprise and had abso- 
lutely no connection with it. He knew 
Mr. Wupperman had guaranteed payment 
for all the printing bills of the Country 
Editor, incurred by Mr. Randgqlph, but 
was certain the agreement did not include 
the Klan advertisement in question. He 
asserted positively that neither he nor 
Wupperman were associated in any way 
with the Klan. 

W. J. Murphy, president of the New 
York & Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land 
Bank, with offices at 61 Broadway, New 
York, who has a signed article in the De- 
cember edition, said he also had been 
interested in the ‘Country Editor by 
Clarence N. Cook, who had introduced 
Mr. Wupperman to him at his office with 
the suggestion that he write a story, on 
the relation of the country editor to the 
joint stock land bank, as a publicity idea 
for reaching the farmer through the 
country editors. He took advantage 
of what he thought was a good chance 
to get some advertising and ordered 100 
copies of the December edition. “He said 


Editor 


Wupperman showed him a letter from 
Judge E. H. Gary, on the latter’s personal 
stationery, ordering several thousand 
copies of the November Country Editor 
containing the labor story, “Profit vs. 
Use” by Samuel Gompers, as illustrating 
the publicity value of the magazine.. Mr. 
Murphy said he knew Mr. Cook as an 
advertising man, but had never met Mr. 
Wupperman before. He had no knowl- 
edge of any Klan connection of the pub- 
lication or any one associated with it. 
Certainly he had none, he said. 
Letters have been received recently by 
neywspaper éditors throughout the coun- 
try soliciting subscriptions for the 
Country Editor at $2 a year, saying: 


Mr. FurrisHer: We want you to subscribe 
to The Country Editor. We want to work for 
country newspapers, and we can’t accomplish 
big results unless you are a subscriber. It is 
our ambition to go before national advertisers 
with a hundred per cent country newspaper 
backing. ’ 

Our Credit Information Buteau alone is 
worth several. times the two dollars per year. 
As a subscriber to The Country Editor, you 
would be privileged to write us for a credit 
rating on any firm or individual who desired 
to advertise’ in your newspaper. This service 
alone ought to save you many dollars each year. 

And there is our Bad Debt Collection Bu- 
reau. Another service that is essential to 
your newspaper. As a subscriber you could 
file an unpaid advertising account for collec- 
tion, and all the influence of ,The Country 
Editor would be used-in the collection of that 
advertising account. This is an expensive ser- 
vice, which we fully realize, but the only cost 
to you, in addition to your $2 subscription to 
The Country Editor, would be 15 per cent on 
collections actually made through our efforts. 

Surely you weculd like to have an efficient 
collection bureau like this working on your 
unpaid .advertising accounts, 

As we are not foreign advertising represen- 
tatives in. any ‘sense oi the word, you can in- 
stantly realize the extent of the value of our 
efforts in your behalf. If you have no foreign 
advertising representatives, you ought to ap- 
point one. And have only one, because adver- 
tising agents find confusion in billing an ex- 
pensive cperation. No service is worth a hur- 
rah unless it is based on concentration. 

We have told. our story. Send us your sub- 
scription and invest $2 in an enterprise which 
you can ill afford to do without. 

Tue Country Epitor Pus, Company. 


The first number, or “achievement,” 
carried the following self-introduction: 


THE EFFICIENT VOICE 

There is a voice in the Great Republic which 
speaks constantly, and yet is unheard, almost 
unknown, in the mighty metropolitan centers, 

It is the calm, wholesome voice of The Coun- 
try Editors of these States and Territories of 
America. 

That voice, efficient, strong-sensed, alert, in- 
formed, is being heard in the aggregate, and 
individually, through the pages of The Coun- 
try Editor. 

This, then, is the Magazine of the Rural 
Fourth Estate of the Territorial United States 
—a Tribune of the Homeland. 

The currents of written oracle have for long 
flowed. outward from the towering tripods of 
the great cities, moulding and leading the 
thought cf the nation according tu ‘the stand- 
ards of Metropolitan Journalism. Henceforth, 
through this* channel of The ‘Country Editor, 
the stream of popular arcadian thought shall 
contact the urban currents and flow in invigor- 
ating expression throughout. metropolis’ and 
homestead. 

To promote the ideals and institutions of 
America—that is the Watchword—and to this 
task The Country Editor invites the twelve 
thousand rural editors of the nation, their 
staff, associates and their constituents. 

In. view of the connection of A. E. 
Wupperman, with the J. W. Wupperman 
Angostura Bitters Agency, Inc., an arti- 
cle, appearing in the November edition 
of the Country Editor, entitled “A Mo- 
nopoly in Restraint of Healing,” signed 


1,384,464 


More Lines 


ROM January 1 to October 81. 
1922, The Passaic Daily News 
has printed 1,384,464 more 

lines of paid advertising than the 
other Passaic paper. 


HH Daily News leads its com- 
T petitor in classified, foreign 
and local advertising lineage. 


Largest Quantity, and Best 
Quality Circulation Besides. 
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AEsculapius, attacking: the-American ed>~ 


ical Association for its anti-patent medi- 
cine policy, is interesting. An editorial 
note appended says, “It cannot anesthetize 
the public with a hypodermic injection of 
bunk.” The article concludes: 

“In a series of articles we propose to 
expose the methods of the association 
and we shall be glad to have submitted to 
us facts relating to the systematic per- 
secution of private physicians and others 
who have incurred its displeasure. We 
hope the great body of American editors, 
who are supporters of this magazine, will 
follow these articles closely and will use 
in their columns such extracts as may 
seem to them pertinent and appropriate.” 


AN A B C OF ADVERTISING 


Roberts’ Handbook Aims to Help News- 


paper Solicitors 


Genuine service to the small city news- 
paper solicitor and the merchants whose 
business: he séeks is contained in the 44 
pages of a vest-pocket-size handbook com- 
piled by A. T. Roberts, advertising’ man- 
ager of the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer- 
Sun. It merits the title of “A B C’s of 
Newspaper Advertising,’ and justifies the 
author’s conclusion that ‘t‘he man who is 
genuinely interested will finish this book- 
let with a fairly good idea of advertising 
and the factors to be considered in its 
preparation.” 

Introductory chapters tell in every- 
day non-technical words the nature of 
advertising, the mission it performs, the 
selection that the merchant makes among 
his stock for each day’s copy, and-the 
use of type and display. Retailers are 
advised to request advertising matter 
and cuts from the manufacturers who 
supply them with nationally advertised 
products and to use these aids not neces- 
sarily as they are received but in the 
form that best fits the individual piece 


of copy. The use of illustrations with 
type gets several pages of concise 
description. 


Layout also is discussed in simple 
terms. The amateur advertiser is in- 
structed in the elements of printing 
measurements, standard rule borders, the 
use of proofs and stamped impressions 
in locating illustrations in the copy, and 
decision on words to be displayed. “Get 
your display heading right, then con- 
dense the supporting or explanatory 
facts you wish to present into as few 


‘words=and-as- simple language 4 4 
subject will permit,” the author ad|) 
Good lettering in layout as an &| 
the printer can be achieved with jf 
practice, the advertiser is told, anc 
layouts are illustrated as wet 
models. Good advertising positior ; 
defined according to well known cj 
laws, the primary need of good ¢ 
above all other advertising qualific;|¢ 
is stressed again and again, anc{ 
booklet concludes with several pag 
type; samples that are in daily y 
advertising display. | 
News to Distribute Own Pape) 
The New York News starting Ja, 
1, 1923, will distribute its own pe 
thus terminating its contract witl 
News Distributing Company, Inc 
which S. P. Booth, Charles Levy ¢| 
S. Sullivan are the officers. In mj 
this change the News will take ove| 
equipment -and. personnel of the » 
Distributing ‘Company but not the e\ 
tives, The company was organiz/ 
December, 1921, when the paper end| 
relations with the American News }; 
pany. J. S. Sullivan is circulation 2 
ager of the News. 5 


Woll Directs A. F. of L. Law Buy 
Matthew Woll, president of the | 


national Photo Engravers Union} 
vice-president of the American Fe; 
tion of Labor, has been chosen dirt 
of the new A. F. of L. legal inform j 
bureau, which, he says, is to serves 
clearing house for information relati: 
law and to legal contests involving } 
interests, 


For Space Buyers and Specials (| 


The Seattle Times has issued a a 
and small book of statistics to 2 
buyers and national advertising mani» 
The books are bound in soft green leh 
and each one inscribed with the nar 
its respective owner. 


Herald Installs Machine 


_ The Manchester (Conn.) Herald 
installed an Intertype machine in its a 
which was burned out recently. 


Enterprise in New Building: |: 

The Bartlesville (Okla.) Enteti 

has moved into its new home, a / 
story brick building. 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


- THIS IS THE SCOTT 


DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE 


“MULTI-UNIT” PRESS 


SN SS 

We Are Here To Serve You. 

SS 
Patented & Manufactured By 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


The NEWARK NEWS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Eugene W. Farrell: Manager | 
have operated this Double Sextuple Multi-Unit Press for many | 
years and a visit to their plant which is only thirty minutes from 


Broadway will enable you to inspect the finest newspaper press 
ever built. 


, 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway, at 42d Stree 


ed 
“NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CLUBS 


NEWSPAPERS 


| ag T. J. C. WILLIAMS, news- 
paper man and presiding judge of 
he Baltimore Juvenile Court, was unani- 
nously re-elected president of the Balti- 
nore Press Club at the annual meeting 
veld last week. Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, Folger McKinsey; 
ecording and corresponding secretary, 
fohn J. Ely; financial secretary, J. Ferd. 
dayward; treasurer, Edward H. Pfund; 
ind board of governors: Frank F. 
Patterson, Ernest R. Crapster, George 
[. Jenkins, George W.. Worsham, Jr., 
fudge T. J. C. Williams, Folger McKin- 
ey, John J. Ely? J. Ferd. Hayward, and 
tdward H. Pfund. The new board 
manimously re-elected Mr. Pfund for 
he tenth time executive secretary of 
he club. 


The Central New York Press Associa- 
ion will hold a meeting at the Depart- 
nent of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
fanuary 13. 


The Kansas Eighth Congressional 
district. Editors’ Association held. its 
mnual meeting in Wichita during’: the 
ast week, 


‘The North Star . Editor, — published 
ccasionally, organ. of the Minnesota 
dditorial Association, appeared’ recently. 
t is edited by the executive committee. 
The number had.a vigorous. attack upon 
tee publicity, by: W. E. Verity, editor; 
he Wadena Pioneer Journal and presi- 
lent of the association. 


The Rochester (N. -Y.) ~ Press- Club 
pened its new’ home on December 7. 
receding the annual election of officers, 
ohn Burns,- the retiring president, an- 
ounced- the gift of $500 from the 
tochester Times-Chronicle. The officers 
lected for 1923 are: president, Francis 
). Boon, the Rochester Herald; vice- 
resident, Henry E. Detcher, the Post 
ixpress; financial secretary, Glenn C. 
Morrow, the Democrat & Chronicle. 
‘heron Knapp was re-elected secretary 
or the sixth time. The new members 
f the board of governors includes Paul 
senton, the: Times-Union; Harold San- 


ord, the Democrat & Chronicle, and 
ferman Ferno, the Abendpost,  re- 
lected. 

‘Officers’ of the Oregon Writers’ 


eague were re-elected at a. recent meet- 
in Portland. - The: league has ‘90 
jembérs and the officers are: president, 
inne Shannon Monroe; vice-presidents, 
{rs. Eya Emery Dye and Samuel C. 
ancastér; secretary-treasurer, John B. 
lorney; assistant secretary, Aileen 
rong. : 


The National Editorial Association in 
$s recent bulletin announces that Salt 
ake City probably will. invite the asso- 
lation to hold its 1924 convention in 
lat city within the near future. 


The Pen and Pencil’ Club of Provi- 
ence recently elected the following 
fieers: president, J. Stuart Price; vice- 
resident, Alfred H. Gurney; second 
ice-president, Frank E. Jones; secre- 


iry, Herbert W. Baker; treasurer, 
ames Henderson, and board of gov- 


rnors, Archibald G. Adam, Sevellon 
rown and Walter B. Norton. 


The News Photographers’ Association 
f New York, recently elected the 
lowing officers for 1923: John Hem- 
ler, president; Joseph Lyons, vice- 
resident; William Warnecke, financial 
scretary and treasurer; Theodore 
Malton, recording secretary; James 
larris, marshall, and Frank J. Merta, 
hilip Levine, and O. J. Baumann, 
irectors. 


The Theatric Press Representatives of 
‘ew York effected a permanent organi- 
ation at a meeting last week and 
ected the following officers: president, 
Vells Hawks;. vice-president, Francis 
» Reid; recording secretary, Mrs. 
oseph C. Drum; corresponding secre- 
ity, Charles E. Cook; and treasurer, 
. P. Greneker, 
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The Newspaper Representatives’ As- 
sociation of Chicago met December 11. 
An -amendment to. décrease dues 20 per 
cent a year was introduced but deferred 
for__action_ for. 30_ days. The. officers 
elected for the new year are: president, 
F. E. Crawford, representive of the New 
York Journal in Chicago; vice-president, 
Harry W. King; secretary, Berry Ste- 
vens; treasurer, H. E. Scheerer; director 
for two years, H. E. Scheerer; director 
for one year, Robert J. Flaherty: 


ADVERTISING 


C. M. Yager, of the Modern Miller, 
‘Chicago, -was elected president of the 
Chicago Trade Press Association at its 
annual meeting, December 3. 
cers elected ‘for 1923 were: 
son, Inland Printer, vice-president; J. A. 
‘Gilbert, Office Appliances, 
Miles E. Kastner, Hide & Leather, treas- 
urer. New directors of the association 
are: George P. Miller, Trade Press Pub- 
lishing Company; A. L. Rice, Power Plan 


Engineering; J. A. Harris, The Black | 
JA. Greig of Electric Trac- | 
tion, spoke before the meeting on “The | 


Diamond. 


Trade«Paper of the Future.” 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago } 
Advertising Men’s Post of the American | 


Legion, Reed W. Landis, of the Keith- 
Landis Corporation, was elected 
mander. Other officers elected 


Other offi- | 
BH. (Glea=: | 


secretary ; | 


com- | 
were: | 


to 
~l 


Kellogg M. Patterson, western manager, |:).*} 


the Ly H. .Crall Company, 
vice-commander; Arthur Olsen, Chicago 
Tribune, adjutant; William Savage, :Chi- 
cago Tribune, vice-adjutant; Eugene 
Murdock, Munroe & Southworth, 
printers, treasurer; A. B. Southworth, 
Munroe & Southworth, assistant treas- 
urer. 


E. D. Gibbs, advertising director of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been made chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


J. William Macy, of Macy & Klaner, 
Chicago publishers’ representatives, was 
elected president of the Chicago. Agate 
Club for 1923 at the annual meeting of 
the club held December 5.. Other offi- 
cers elected were: ~ Joseph H. Lynch, 
western manager of the Atlantic Monthly 
and House Beautiful, vice-president; F. 
L. B. Foote,,of the Nast Group, secre- 
tary; Robert F. Murphy, western man- 
ager of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
assistant secretary; LL. ~L. Northrup, 
Wheeler & Northrup; publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, treastrer. 


The advertising clubs - of Oshkosh, 
Green Bay, Appleton, Neenah-Menasha 
and Fond du Lac, Wis., have formed a 
district organization under the name of 
Fox. River. Valley Advertising Club. 
The organization meeting was held at 
Oshkosh. F.-G. Moyle. president of the 
Appleton Advertising Club™ was elected 
president; William W. Sterling, president 
of the Oshkosh Club, vice-president; H. 
E. Capehart, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Green Bay, secretary, and 
M. Marsh, of Oshkosh, treasurer. The 
Fox River Valley Advertising Club will 
hold -five meetings between January and 
June, 1923, at Green Bay. 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia will hold its annual frolic-banquet at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, January 17. 

The Retail Bureau of the Marion 
(Ind.) Association of Commerce will or- 
ganize a Truth in Advertising Club by 
the first of the year. 


McCurdy Succeeds Lord Dalziel 


Cc. A. McCurdy, who was chief coali- 
tion liberal whip in the Lloyd-George 
cabinet, it has been announced recently 
in London, will succeed Lord Dalziel as 
head of the London Chronicle and asso- 
ciated newspapers. 


Viteman Account Changes Hands 


The Viteman Company’s advertising 
account has been transferred from the J. 
H. Cross Company, Philadelphia, to the 
Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., 208 5th ave- 
nue, New York. 


Cincinnati, | 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the 


HOCH SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 
whichis unexcelled, and 


which has earned for it aS. Tne 
many readers who are in- 1 - 
tensely interested in per- 1 bi : 
sons and events abroad. Advertising Rates - 
This interest has been !3 : i 
found to exert consider- Per line.....¥ 1.25 ' 
able influence on their ! Per Column..Y 170.00 
taste in the purchase of ! Per inch....Y 12.50 1 
imported commoditiesand § 5 
undoubtedly hasincreased $ Per page... . ¥2,000.00 
their consumption of prod- ! i 
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TOKYO, JAPAN 


28. Editor 


_{jJowa 


. Of the entire area of Iowa ninety- 
| five per cent is productive soil, a 
record unrivalled by any other 
equal area of land in the world. 


2,404,021 People 


43.2 Persons per 
Square Mile 


586,070 Families 


The major part of the income of Iowa is 
derived from feeding and marketing live 
aa | stock. The greatest sources of wealth rank 
: as follows: hogs—beef—cattle—corn—oats 
—dairy cattle and poultry. 


rr i i 


Iowa ranks first in the number of hogs, hav- 
ing almost twice as many as any other state 
—second in beef cattle—first in corn—first 
in oats—fourth in dairy cattle and first in 


SS ees ee 
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poultry. 


Try your goods in this territory. Their 
daily newspapers can and do reach the buy- 
ing power of Iowa. 


Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ...... Seite es (M) 10,387 .035 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ....... see chete (S) 13,163 .035 
f +Cedar Rapids Gazette..............(E) 21,131 .06 
} f **Council Bluffs Nonpareil.........(CE&S) 15,521 -05 
| **Davenport Democrat & Leader.. ...(E) 14,361 .06 
| it **Davenport Democrat & Leader......(S) 17,401 .06 
| +Davenport Times ..............+++-(E) 23,896 -07 
**Des Moines Capital..... et ates Siar eae Cs) 60,696 14 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital..........(S) 28,858 14 
*lowa City Press-Citizen ...........-(E) 6,320 .035 
+Mason City Globe Gazette...........(E) 11,096 .035 
**Muscatine Journal ............4- ..(E) 7,863 .035 
) *Ottumwa Courier ..........+..+++++(E) 13,186 .05 
| **Waterloo Evening Courier..........(E) 15,080 .05 


} *A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
i **A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


The Medical Editor 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 
To Eprror & Pusiisuer: Palmer Smith has 
touched something very close to my heart in 
“Can Medicine’s Place in the News Be Im- 
proved?” 

Most emphatically it can. For at present it 
scarcely occupies any “‘place” at all. And yet 
there is no greater source or better source of 
news stories than the doctor. The doctor’s 
stories are the simon pure human _ interest. 
They don’t need stretching or “‘doctoring up” 
either. All that is necessary is to tell them in 
the simplest language possible. But we do not 
get them. There are very few papers that 
make much attempt to work this field, and under 
the present conditions it is probably just as 
well they don’t. 

Many of the human interest stories that 
come within the doctor’s ken are almost sacred. 
Confidences must be kept inviolate, and if some 
indiscriminate attempt were made to worm 
these from the medical profession, and then 
exploit them in the news columns the result 
would be disastrous. 

Not many doctors have much of a “nose 
for news.” And most of them have very little 
time to spare even if they were inclined to 
write for a paper. Furthermore, their writing 
would almost certainly be unintelligible to the 
layman. So it is evident the proposition of 
getting the right angle on this class, of news is 
by no means easy. It seems to me that it is 
necessary the ‘medical’? reporter must have 
more than a smattering of medicine. In fact, 
he should be a fully qualified M. D. On the 
other hand, he should be content to earn his 
living as a newspaper man and not as a doctor. 
I don’t mean that he should refuse to give aid 
when it lies in his power. On the contrary, 
it would most certainly be his duty to do all 
that he could for the relief of human beings 
in distress—but without fee. 

I think that a medical man who maintained 
the dignity of the calling and the dignity of 
his profession as a writer, would have little 
difficulty in assuring very friendly relationship 
with the medical fraternity, and he would 
certainly be a valuable asset to his paper. I 
believe it would be quite possible for a paper 
to assist one of its news men who had a natural 
bent, or desire for the study of medicine,- to 
obtain the qualification of a physician and to 
protect itself for the investment by both a bond 
and a contract for a term of years. Personally, 
I have never felt any keen desire to earn my 
living as a doctor, but I have always had a 
very keen desire to study medicine and can 
conceive of no more satisfactory way to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number than 
through the medium of the daily paper. One 
thing is very certain. The doctor on the news- 
paper would be a very busy man. 

There are other lines of newspaper work in 
which the writer should be something of a 
specialist, but none in which it is so imperative 
that the writer should have qualifications like 
Caesar’s wife. For instance, it is quite usual 
to put the “cub” to report railroad happenings 
—with ludicrous results very often that do 
not tend to enhance the value or the standing 
of the paper in the railroad man’s eyes, and 
there are an awful lot of rdilroad men. The 
railroad reporter should study his work very 
carefully and become fully cognizant of. the 
various departments, their relationship to each 
other, etc. A good knowledge of telegraphy 
will help the man on the railroad run a. lot 
more than most of them realize. There are two 
other professions that I believe should be repre- 
sented on the editorial staff of a paper by 
specialists—accountancy and law, 

FRANK H. AVERY, 


Financial Editor Manitoba Free Press. 


William Allen White in the Right 


Omana, NEB. 

To Epritor & PusiisHer: The case against 
Will'am White, an Emporia, Kas., editor, 
charged with violating the industrial court law, 
was dismissed on December 9, by Judge Harris. 

Editor White is right mad as he made the 
following statement: 

“Of course, I am bitterly disappointed at the 
outcome of this case. I was arrested during 
the late railroad strike for posting in my. win- 
dow a placard declaring half-way sympathy 
with the strike, in which I did not wholly 
believe. The governor had ordered all placards 
dcewn and I defied his order so as to test the 
case in courts, because good lawyers said it 
was an illegal order. The test was brought 
because I felt that Governor Allen in his 
anxiety to make the industrial court func- 
tion, overstepped the law in his forb'dding an 
outside party to the controversy and because 
I sincerely felt it was against good public 
policy. The point I raised never has been de- 
ceded in the courts. Here was a chance to 
decide it, 

“Now, to understand exactly why the state 
did not want it decided a few facts must be 
known. First, the attorney general advised 
the governor against making the arrest, direct- 
ing that I had not violated the picketing law, 
and the attorney general would not draw up 
the warrant. Judge Huggins, chairman of the 
industrial. court,’ declared publicly that I had 
not violated the law. He agreed with the 


attorney general. Judge McDermott, of ¢t) 
industrial court, felt that an arrest should } 
made and is responsible for the warrant, signe) 
by a clerk in the governor’s office. The warra| 
alleged two things for which there was not tl 
slightest evidence, and that is why Judge M 
Dermott is afraid to have it tried. The ty 
things were a charge of conspiracy with thr: 
men I never saw or heard of, and a charg 
that I had stopped Sante Fe trains, which wz 
silly. Now, the reason those two tricky charg 
were made was to prevent me from going ir 
mediately into supreme court and demandir 
relief on a habeas corpus. This I could hay, 
done if the warrant had been drawn, merel| 
alleging the facts in the case. I begged th 
governor to amend the warrant in accordan 
with the undisputed facts so that he could g 
the supreme court to decide the fundament; 
questions at issue in the supreme court. [I ha) 
his assurance before he left for the governor. 
conference in the east that some way would } 
found to get the case into the courts. By 
Judge McDermott vetoed them: Of course, ;| 
the attorney general’s office did not believe j 
the case, as it had been brought against the) 
judgment, they would not. try it. And so w 
go into the next labor controversy without a 
important point settled, which might have b 

settled. | 

“Under the promise of the trial I asked th: 
the placards come down and they came down a. 
over the state. I am now denied a trial, an 
what’ is more, the state has not dared to tr 
anyone else for displaying that poster, th) 
banks, all the large stores, hotels and office 
all over Kansas displayed the objectionab)| 
placards. 

“Tt all amounts to this; 

“This industrial court law, which I beliey 
was written to establish law and order in ix 
dustrial controversies, will never stand in th 
bocks if under it men are arrested on trick) 
warrants that the state dare not defend in th 
courts. | 

“Pruss'an methods on the part of officers ¢ 

the law, on behalf of the law, without wa 
rant of law, are worse than lawless method 
of capital and labor in their battles. If I wz 
within the law in contending for the right ¢ 
free utterance for the public wholly outsid 
of the controversy, then I should not have bee 
subject to a shanghaied arrest. If I am wron) 
and the industrial court law does gag the pul 
lic whose interests the law should protect the 
I should have been tried and put- into jai. 
I was ‘‘ku kluxed”’ into an arrest by a cow 
that did not have the guts to pull out the 
shirt tails and give a ku klux parade. 
_ “The attorney general and the presidin 
judge of the court seemed to think they had 
case against me, and Judge McDermott, wh 
is responsible for my arrest, has neither th 
common decency nor the manly courage t 
come down and try the case on its merits. I 
trying to put teeth in the law. last summe) 
Judge McDermott got the front tooth knocke 
out of the law by the éelection.of Davis, wh 
may fzel that a heart in the law is more in 
portant than teeth, but the people voted for th 
law itself by electing an overwhelm‘ng legisli 
sive race majority, pledged to sustain th 
aw. 


Let us hear from some of the editors throug] 
out the United States on this deal. - ; 


ARTHUR R. DAVISON | 


Best in the World 


Los AnceEtss, Noy. 27th, 192i 
To’ Epiror & PuetisHEr: a 


Been abroad. This subscripticn was ordere 
from 644% North Western Ave., Los Angele; 
Almost ashamed to send it so late. Better lat 
than never however. New address 119 Sevent 
Avenue, San. Francisco. When Mr, Jame) 
Brown took up the “E. & P.” no one eve 
dreamed it would become what it is—the bei 
journal of its kind iw the world. And I kno’ 


them all—intimately, 
D. HENDERSON 


It Is the Public Ledger 


PHILADELPHIA, December 5, 1922. 


To Epiror & PusLisnerR: In your issue (| 
December 2 is a very nice notice of the change’ 
on the Public Ledger staff, which is very muc 
appreciated; but for the life of me I cann(| 
understand why you call it the Ledgers, and th 
two Ledgers. You might as well call it tk 
twelve Ledgers, as we print that many edition’ 
There is but one Public Ledger. You neve 
speak of the Boston Globe as the Globes. 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS. | 


Effort Appreciated 


LexinGton, Ky., November 29, 1922. 

To Epitor & PusrisHer: I have been it 
terested in your endeavors to elevate the stan¢ 
ard of newspaper ethics and was especially in| 
pressed by ycur editorial of November 2 
headed The Greater Service. 

I agree with you that many newspapers tt 
day are striving more than ever before to met) 
reader-confidence and to be worthy of leade}| 
ship. I thought you might be interested 1) 
knowing that your efforts for cleaner and bette) 
journalism are nct falling on deaf ears ever), 
where. zi} 


H. GIOVANNOLI, 
Editor and Manager, The Lexington Leadei 


J. E. Wheeler Buys a Sawmill 


J. E. Wheeler, joint owner with L. & 
Wheeler of the Portland (Ore.) Tele 
gram, has just purchased the sawmi 
plant of the Klamath Pine Manufacturin 
Company in Southern Oregon, The com 
pany has been in financial difficulties an} 
Mr. Wheeler will rehabilitate the prop 
erty and’ resume manufacture. et 
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teaspoons and six tablespoons, providing. 
they send in ten new or renewal R. F. D. 
subscribers each paid in advance for 
one year, The spoons -are high. grade 
silver spoons, 


The Mobile (Ala.) Register and News- 
Item is giving its agents and carriers 
their choice oF a blue, Gray, green, red 
or purple sweater for increases of 10 to 
20 in their routes. The larger the ‘in- 
crease, the better the sweater. 


CIRCULATION NEWS AND VIEWS 


circulation 


ALCOLM S.. LUNN, 


manager of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
has resigned to become 
eirculation mana- 
ger of the Boston 
American on Jan- 


ost and Sun, 


uary 1. Harry 
- Beck, for a num- The following is a’ list: of prizes of- 
bet of years in fered at this time by the Salt Lake 


City, Utah Desert News to its carriers 


charge of country 
for new orders: 


circulation of the 


Post and Sun, = 
a 1 Ps M : No. of 
Su.cce ec S. r Premium Orders Price 
cee on the Post Waterman’s Fountain Pens...:.° 6 $2.75 
and -Harry Wall Eversharp Pencils (silver) 2 1.00 
Pearce, formerly oe all Eversharp Fence (gold). 3.00 
eh oe ep <Pyz Remington Scout Kniyes ...... 4 2.25 
city circulation Kéen Kutter Scout Axe ...... 4 2.25 
manager of both Anscmia Sunwatch .-.......... 3 1,50 
papers, is Mr. Flashlights Raven aan: aL Oia gl ood 2 1.00 
Matcomm S. Lunn Lunn’s successor me ad Oost) LAA COD aie 12 .00 
He = . PSU TS OLESE tele eiple)s)/s\/eile dieters ietelee ar 6 3.0 
; on the Sun. Mr. o 
mn Was the guest of the circulation The Toledo (Ohio) Blade is viving 
fis Of the Post and Sun at dinner at. away a unique riding arrangement for 
eFort Pitt’ Hotel, December 4, all of boys, called.a chummy. The boy stands 
e office staff and the road then being on one fuot.and pedals with the other. It 
= ee oR 

esent .as well. as A. Et. Braun, pub-. can be runsto a speed of one to 20 miles 
hersof the Post and Sun; W..U. Christ- per hour. The ‘boy gets the “Chummy” 


in, Managing editor of thé Post; and 


f : : fot 10 new subscriptions. 
W. Merchant, managing, editor of the 


Baltimore 


m. Mr. Pearce on behalf of the cir- The «i American is in the 
lation staffs presenteck Mr. Lunn with midst of a $30,000 automobile contest, 
taveling bag and a traveling case. Mr.’ $!Ving away 2/ automobiles. They also 
nn began newspaper. work as a mail-. imclude in the contest offer 12 awards 
r boy on the Post 22 years ago. He. of $150 ll gold, 12 of $75 in gold, 12 of 
same superintendent of the “mailing $50. in. gold ,and’ special merit prize of 


$200; osixty prizes.in all. The contest 
opened October 16°and will close Decem- 
ber 22. The city of Baltimore is divided 
into seven districts while the territory in 
which the American circulates is divided 
into five districts, 12 districts in all. Ten 
per cent cash commission will be paid to 
all non-winning candidates who turn in 
$75 or more. 


The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle held an 
early fall reception of its old carriers 
and their ladies to the new ones who took 
on routes at the opening of the two col- 
leges in Wichita. The meeting was held 
in.a private park on the river seven miles 
out: ‘The weiners were roasted in a big 
bon fire. Buns, pickles, coffee arid marsh- 
mallows were consumed in abundance. 
An orchestra furnished the music and the 
young folks danced until 10. P.M, and 
went home happy. 


yms before he was 20 and eight years 
a) ‘was appointed circulation manager 
the Post and Sun. 


The Mid-West- Circulation Managers’ 
sociation will hold its convention ‘in 
ee scn, Kan., March 6 and 7, 


Re» Borkeriord has been appointed 
culation manager of the Wilmington 
el.) Every Evening. He was formerly 
nected with Philadelphia papers. 


[he circulation department of the Bos- 
| Advertiser has mounted part of its 
; circulation inspectors on motorcycles, 

h equipped with side-car. The inspec- 
s cover 3,000 news-stands and news 
tions in Boston in connection with 
ly and Sunday editions, supply dealer 
ps, advertising cards,’ and make ar- 
ements with dealers for handling 
uests for home delivery. John Wright, 

lliam King, A. J..Shannon, Sam Ar- 

, Harry Turitz and George Morrison” 


included among the motorcycle riders. PAPER CONTEST FAIR FEATURE 


lax H. Clark has ‘resigned as circu- 
on manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
ws to manage an automobile stage line. 


M. V. Atwood Judges Florida Dailies 
and Weeklies 


A. newspaper contest, open to.all Flor- 
ida, was a feature of the state fair at 
Jacksonville, held November’ 18 to 25. 
The contest, the second to be held at the 
fair, was arranged by the general exten- 
Eg, division of the University of Fiorida, 

C. Riley, director. M. V. Atwood, of 
fas New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, and publisher of 
the Groton (N. Y.) Journal and Courier, 
was the judge. 

The judging, in which first places only 
were awarded, was by classes, six-column 
dailies competing against each other in 
front page make-up, editorial page, farm 
news, and all around excellence. Seven 
column dailies competed among them- 
selves in the same way, while the week- 
lies of the state had a competition all 
their own but in the same classes. 

The Miami Herald swept the decks, as 
it did last year, for the seven column 
dailies. Of the six column dailies, the 
Gainesville Sun drew first place for front 
page make-up, the Clearwater News for 
editorial page, the Bradentown Herald 
for the best handling of farm news, while 
the Gainesville Sun got the award for 
best all-around paper in its class. 


tdward A. Miller has resigned as cir- 
ation manager of the Harrisburg 
a.) Patriot and the Harrisburg Eve- 
g News to become treasurer of the 
surity Trust Company of Harrisburg. 
E. Roussley, of the advertising de- 
tment of the papers, succeeds! him as 
culation manager. 


. V. Hollett has recently been -ap- 
nted circulation manager of the Pen- 
ola (Fla.) Journal. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) World is putting 
a campaign entitled “A World in 
ry home in Tulsa,” giving $200 in 
h prizes to its city carriers, The city 
livided into four districts, each district 
‘ing approximately the same number 
subseribers. All of the carriers in the 
ious districts work together as a team. 
€ Carrier in each district who is the 
st capable of leadership is placed in 
tge. The district producing the most 
y business during the campaign will 
elve the reward, which will be divided 
ong the carriers of the winning district 
ording to the amount-of new business 
ured by. each one. Each new. sub- 
iber must carry an increase order with 


‘he Wichita (Kan.) Eagle has a 
ipaign among the postmasters in its 
1. If the postmaster or assistants 
d in seven new renewal R. F. D. sub- 
iptions before December 15, they will 
eive a $4 fountain pen. The Eagle has 
) opened an offer to the ladies living 
le farms giving them a set of six 


Ottawa Citizen Celebrates 


The Ottawa Citizen held a staff. dinner 
at the Chateau Laurier December 9 to 
celebrate ‘the 25th anniversary of the eve- 
ning edition of the Citizen as a Southam 
newspaper. 


for 
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36,354 
Square Miles 


2,930,544 
People 


These people of Indiana produce annually 
something like 


160,000,000 bushels of corn. 
52,000,000 bushels of oats. 
45,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

5,000,000 tons of hay. 
18,000,000 pounds of tobacco. 
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|| Figure that cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, 
)|. millions of them, are produced annually in 
Indiana. 


This shows in part what Indiana produces to 
sell. 


Not only is Indiana prolific in producing mer- 
chandise and crops, coal and cattle, oil and 
automobiles, but Indiana is a good buying 
state. 


Indiana as a market ts all right. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
+Decatur Democrat ..... ........-.. (E) 3,165 .025 
**Evansville Courier ..........+-.4-- (M) 24,668 .06 
** Evansville. Couriers ci stir, 22 ola oie ol sie! > (S) 22,571 .06 
+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 23,490 .07 
+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 26,080 .07 
+Fort Wayne News-Sentinel.......... (E) 32,492 08 
+Gary Evening Post and Tribune....... (E) 9,125 .05 
*Indianapolis News ...........-+.05% (E) 115,634 .20 
+LaPorte Herald ....si00 cc eee ee es (E) 3,768 .025 
os*South: Bend News dunertcre eh haueatn 20,371 06 
***South Bend News-Times......... -(S) 18,464 .06 
***South Bend Tribune (S) 19,500...... (E) 17,603 -055 
**Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,818 .06 
**Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 5,453 .03 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 


***A. B.C. Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Sept. 30. 
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A STORY THAT NEEDS TELLING 


EN little Congressmen need a visit to the 

woodshed. Two thousand daily newspapers 

and ten thousand weekly newspapers ought to 
be waiting there for them—each with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Ten little Congressmen need a reminder that 
promises made to the newspapers four months before 
election day haye to be kept when Congress recon- 
venes a month after Election Day. Otherwise ten 
little Congressmen may be joined by other little 
Congressmen in thinking that promises made to the 
newspapers are like other campaign promises and 
may be forgotten whenever it is convenient. And 
that won't do. 

Publishers of all newspapers and periodicals using 
the second-class mailing privilege are united in 
demandirg that Congress remove at least a part of 
the excessive levies on transportation of publications. 
They united when they were told by Congress that 
no vublisher could expect relief from these war-time 
taxes on mailing privileges unless all publishers were 
agreed on a program. That program was embodied 
in the measure known as the Kelly Bill. It was 
placed before Congress last Spring by Representative 
Kelly, himself a newspaper publisher, and it was 
endorsed by representatives of the daily newspapers, 
the weeklies, the magazines and the trade press. 

When it went before the Postal Committee of the 
House, a favorable report was delayed, the committee 
said, pending the findings of the Joint Postal Com- 
mission, a combination Congressional-Post Office 
body, which had been appointed two years ago to 
look into the methods and costs of handling publica- 
tions in the mails. This report would be rendered 
before December 1, the House committee believed, 
but if it were not, the Kelly legislation would be 
taken up about that date and reported for enactment 
as a temporary measure pending the postal commis- 
sion’s final report. All that took place last Summer, 
when Congressmen saw a dreary November in the 
offing. Individual promises were given and accepted 
and the publishers awaited the short session which 
convened last week. 

But—-when Congress reconvened for its last meet- 
ing, postal committee members found it hard to 
remember that they had promised action on the 
Kelly Bill. They found that the Joint Postal Com- 
mission had spent about $300,000 in its two years’ 
existence and that it had nothing to report, that it 
would need another million dollars before it could 
proceed to business. They also found that some 
members of Congress who were directly interested 
in the Joint Postal Commission would cease to be 
members of Congress after March 4 next. And they 
suspected that if the Kelly Bill was passed, there 
would be a very, very slim chance of getting an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for the Joint Postal 
Commission past a Budget Director and an Appro- 
priations Committee bent on economy. And_ the 
publishers’ committee received a very chilly reception. 

One scheduled meeting of the committee was can- 
celled because most of the members discovered pre- 
vious engagements. A second held this week resulted 
in the tabling of the Kelly Bill by a vote of 10 to 5, 
Republicans and Democrats joining in opposition. 
The Joint Postal Commission excuse was again 
paraded and the committee approved an appropriation 
of $950,000 for its work. Promises made to the 
Postmaster General, to individual publishers and to 
Representative Kelly were treated as the ex-Kaiser 
treated inconvenient treaties. Figures advanced by 
influential publishers that their costs had doubled 
under the war-time postal tariffs were thrust aside, 
without consideration. 

The next election is two years in the future, but 
a number of Congressmen who voted to table the 
Kelly Bill have eager eyes for places on the public 
payroll after next March and a million dollar fund 
for an investigating committee might care for several 
“lame ducks.” 

Congressmen and millions of other people might 
be interested in learning why a commission can spend 
two years and $300,000 in finding out nothing and 
follow that by asking for another million dollars 
with no promise of any greater result. An audit of 
the commission’s expenditures might be enlightening 

as to the reasons for the Kelly Bill’s fate. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


OR we know that if our earthly house of 

this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens—(II. Cor. v: 1). Be- 
loved, think it not strange concerning the fery 
trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you: But rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's suffer- 
ings; that, when His glory shall be revealed ye 
may be glad also with exceeding joy. But let 
none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, 
or as an evldoer, or as a busybody tm other 
men’s matters—(I, Peter wv: 12, 13, 15). 


‘IS THIS PROPAGANDA?” 


oa | AM enclosing a copy of ‘Railroad Data,’ which 
is issued weekly. In your opinion, is this likely 
of real service to newspapers, or is it, in your 
judgment, propaganda?” The inquirer is W. W. 
Harris, publicity man for the Association of Railway 
Executives of New York. The clipsheet which his 
letter enclosed declares in an “ear” that “the material 
in this bulletin is from authoritative sources. It is 
issued for the information of the public.” Its in- 
formation appears under headlines such as “Move- 
ment of Coal by railroads far in excess of other 
years,” “Railroads obtain only 4 per cent of capital 
raised in October,’ “I. C. C. Says Rail Earnings 
Inadequate,” ‘“Ford’s Road Shows Deficit for 10 
Months,” “etc, etc. : 

Mr. Harris, himself a newspaper man of long 
experience, doesn’t need any assistance in answering 
his question. He knows that his clipsheet is of 
service to editors because it is the only source of 
information on railroad affairs that has not been 
closed to them since the advent of the “director of 
public relaticns.” 

He also knows that it is propaganda for the 
interests which pay his salary and the other expenses 
of publication. He knows when the data he presents 
is in strict accord with all the facts and he also 
knows when it is in accord with the facts that he 
wants to bring to the attention of the editor. 

He knows that, but the editor doesn’t, and the 
editor who accepts at face value and prints substan- 
tially what Railroad Data gives him exposes himself 
to the danger of printing a story that is true so far 
as it goes, but which may be far from true when 
facts which are hidden are brought to light. 

It is the ease with which a hard-pressed newspaper 
man can use the prepared copy of the Railway 
Executives and other propagandists that makes their 
clipsheets insidious. They discourage first-hand 
investigation, as they are intended to do, and they 
work their way into newspaper columns without half 
the scrutiny and supervision that is exercised over 
the police reporter’s story of a trifling murder. No 
maiter how upright and honorable may be the aims 
of the railway executives and their press agent, the 
clipsheet method of giving the newspapers informa- 
tion to the exclusion of direct contact with the original 
source of news, is always open for the promotion of 
plans and ideas that may be neither upright nor 
honorable. It is the editor’s job to keep awake to 
schemes of the latter kind and to expose them before 
their fruition. He cannot do it in an emergency if 
he permits his news sources to dry up and his sense 
of values to become dulled when times are quiet. 

So the answer to Mr. Harris is that his service 
to the editor is of very doubtful benefit to the news- 
paper or its readers and that it is definitely and 
indisputably propaganda. 
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INTIMIDATION 


ALD and bold intimidation is the messa} 
carried to newspaper publishers by a letter 2 
Thompson-Koch Advertising Agency in C- 

cinnati sent out last week. It was a “request” | 
behalf of a holding company, Sterling Products, Ir, 
that its name be listed in the daily quotations of stc: 
transactions on the New York Stock Exchang¢. 
“every single day, always kept standing and ne}: 
omitted.” Added to this request, which is to be call| 
to the attention of the financial editor, is the ady} 
that “our clients are among the largest users | 
advertising space in your paper.” 

The mailed fist is ill concealed beneath the vel} 
glove. It is true that many ef the products control|| 
by this stock corporation are and have long been lar} 
users of newspaper space. They are proprieti) 
articles which have escaped the storm that swit 
many such advertisements into newspaper discard | 
the past few years. The stock of the holding co- 
pany is listed on the Exchange. All these are tr) 
but of what merit are they as arguments that ne} 
paper readers should see kept constantly in the W]| 
Street news the name of Sterling Products, h| 
whether it is traded in or not. 

That is plain trickery, flagrant juggling with) 
class of news that stands in little enough rep: 
among newspaper editors, but which is relied 1: 
by a certain portion of every newspaper’s readi; 
Indirectly it is also an attempt to secure by sted} 
every day a line of advertising that the company |: 
not paid for and to which it has absolutely no ti: 
That advertising might be of little value to 
products advertised in the regular channels, but} 
might be of inestimable value to certain gentlen| 
whose eyes are not on the factory but on the ma} 
facture of stock-jobbing profits. The editor y« 
erants this agency’s request—“so we can tell )) 
clients, who will appreciate it’—is false to his read: 
and deserves the low estimate which such let; 
show is held of his probity and ability by advertis: 
and agencies who can use him as a catspaw 
concealed ‘designs. 


JOHN WANAMAKER | 
ic WANAMAKER left his impress w/ 


modern business and civilization in many Ww} 

that were known only to himself, but he lett | 
impression that has affected profoundly the conc: 
of business, and especially the newspaper busin) 
in recent years. He claimed no monument for :} 
discovery save that the only advertising that 1; 
of any value to the merchant and the consumer i 
that in daily newspapers of known. circulations. | 
that had been his only achievement, the debt 01; 
him by the business world could never be repil 
But it was only one of a host. He was the first; 
realize and advertise, among modern merchants, | 
value of the cne-price standard, the guarantee | 
complete satisfaction to the purchaser of his gos 

As Postmaster General of the United States, } 
fathered several branches of postal service that h} 
since knit themselves into the governmental and di) 
life of the nation. He fostered the idea of ni 
carrier delivery of mail to the farmers and saw} 
adoption the year after he retired from office. | 
was one of the first crusaders for the parcels }5 
and continued his combat against intrenched inter! 
which fought it for a score of years. He was } 
of the first to see the benefits of a postal savis 
system to the wage-earner and traveled the ler! 
and breadth of the United States creating pul 
sentiment for that institution. 

Business and public affairs were only a part) 
his long and useful service to his fellowmen, howe’ 
for the hours that were not spent in his great st‘ 
or in devising their unique advertising were occu” 
in the Lord’s work. He was a young man whet) 
founded a Sunday school in a Philadelphia Pret) 
terian church and his service as superintendent( 
this school for 64 years is believed to be unparallé 

He was a great merchant and a great mam, 
his combination of a giant business vision with! 
Christian spirit of service to his fellows is of | 
vecurrence. Americans can best revere his men! 
by following his example, in and out of business he 


PERSONALS 


MES M. COX, publisher of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News and the 
igheld News, is the father of a 
hter, Barbara Blair Cox, born De- 
er 8. 

illiam Randolph Hearst is to aug- 
his famous herd of pure-bred cat- 
t San Semeon Ranch in California 
prize winners bought at the recent 
national Stock Show in Chicago. 
D. Keehn, representing Mr. Hearst 
licago, paid top-notch prices for the 
als. 

H. Kohlsaat of Chicago, who re- 
y suffered a stroke of paralysis in 
York, is convalescing so satisfac- 
, according to recent letters he has 
en friends, that he and Mrs. Kohl- 
haye accepted an invitation to be 
suests of Col. Edward House for 
tmas dinner. 


lph Blumenfeld, publisher of the 
on Daily Express, is recovering 
an operation. 

j. George H. Kelly, editor of the 
las (Ariz.) Daily International, 
been appointed state historian of 
ma by governor-elect Hunt, effec- 
January 1, 1923. 

Edwin Hanway, formerly owner, 
- and publisher of the Casper 
0.) Daily News, is in Miami, Fla., 
Mrs. Hanway for his first vacation 
) years. After selling his paper, 
Hanway decided to see America and 
| by motoring to Florida. 

ome D. Barnum, publisher of the 
use (N. Y.) Post Standard, re- 
d recently from a business trip to 
go. 

jor Frank Knox, publisher of the 
hester (N. H.) Union and Leader, 
een appointed a member of the citi- 
committee to collect funds for the 
East Relief. 


rvey Ingham, editor of the Des 
es (Iowa) Register, was recently 
d president of the Greater Des 
es ‘Committee. Lafayette Young, Fre 
> Capital, was elected vice-president. 
R. Ashfield, at one time editor of 
linton (lowa) Herald and also con- 
1 with the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
plican, has bowght an interest in the 
mm (Iowa) Sentinet, a weekly paper, 
las started work with the paper. 
ff. Frank L. Snow of the Depart- 
of Industrial Journalism, Oregon 
ultural College, has returned from 
through the middle west on which 
spected the journalism departments 
rious colleges. He was a delegate 
le national convention of Sigma 
Chi. 


rge Carter, editor of the Wilming- 
Del.) Evening Journal, now has two 
who have been selected for Rhodes 
irships. George G. Carter, the 
ser son, was chosen last week to go 
‘ford University and F. Bayard Car- 
aS So nominated two years ago. 
ink Lester Greene of Vermont, who 
lected to the seuatorship from his 
Was at one time editor of the St. 
is Daily Messenger. 


N THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


VILLE A. WELSH, formerly con- 
ected with newspapers in Philadel- 
and Cleveland, is now on the copy 
of the New York Daily News. For 
ist two and a half years he has been 
‘and manager of the Ohio Lekion- 
, an American Legion weekly pub- 
on in ‘Cleveland. 


gus A. Acree, formerly city editor 
© Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
ater a copy reader on the Washing- 
lerald, has resigned to join the copy 
of the Washington Evening Star. 


arles W. Redfield of the Malone 
Y.) Telegram has been chosen chair- 
of transportation for the 1923 con- 
m of the National Editorial Associ- 
to be held at Saratoga. 


bert D. Crist, citv editor of the 
use (N. Y.) Herald. is again at his 
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desk after a week spent in New York. 
During his absence Lawrence J. Skiddy, 
assistant city editor, was in charge of the 
city desk. 

Samuel Caufman, Jr., formerly of the 
Wilmington (Del.) News, has joined 
the local staff of the Wilmington Every 
Evening. 

A. H. Booth, formerly staff artist of the 
New York American, is doing all of the 
pen and ink sketches for the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Telegram and will be with the 
paper permanently. 


Harry Green, of the copy desk of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal and formerly 
legal adviser to the American Y. M. C., 
A. in Europe during the World War, 
has been called to Denver by the serious 
illness of his father. 

W. E. Burbank, who has ‘been on the 
copy desk of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal, has returned to the copy desk of 
the New York City News Association in 
New York. 

A. B. Blackford, formerly of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press, has joined the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Journal copy desk staff. 

James D. Coddington, police reporter 
for the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, has 
resumed his duties following an illness 
which confined him to his home in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Ernest T. Jenkins is back on the news 
staff of the Boston American, follow- 
ing a six weeks’ illness of pneumonia. 

Miss Grace Des Champs, formerly spe- 
cial, writer on the Boston Telegram and 
Boston American, has joined the Denver 
Post staff. 


John Gowen has been appointed news 
editor of the Boston Advertiser, 

Walter Howie, managing editor of the 
Boston American, has gone to Washing- 
ton, D. C,, to assist in building up the 
Washington Herald, Hearst’s new paper 
there. 

Seth Maxwell, former city editor of 
the New York Evening Post, after an 
absence of more than a year out of news- 
paper work is now assistant city editor 
of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Gazette- 
Review. 

B. Frank Alcott, formerly radio ed- 
itor of the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Gazette-Review, has returned to the Cam- 
den (N. J.) Daily Courier. 

James M. Healy, one time editor of 
the Atlantic City (N. J.) Gazette-Review 
and the Sunday Gazette, is now on the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press. 

E. R. Beveridge, formerly a newspaper 
man of Cleveland, Baltimore and Chi- 
cago, has fallen heir to $150,000 through 
the death of an uncle, according to re- 
ports in newspaper circles of Chicago 
this week. 

Stephen A. Grauley, one of the associ- 
ate sports editors of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, has been re-elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastern Basketball League. 

Allan Reid, poet and art critic on the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, has had his 
book, Grims and Groans, published by 
the Perkins Brothers Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Journal. The 
book contains many of the poems orig- 
inally published in the Journal. 


A. J. Crocker has been transferred from 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press re- 
write desk to be in charge of a new de- 
partment to be devoted to real estate 
and building news exclusively. He is 
succeeded on the rewrite desk by Vernon 
Fairbanks of the correspondence desk. 
Johnson Copelin succeeds Mr. Fairbanks 
on the correspondence desk. 


Mrs. Edwina Metzger has been placed 
in charge of the Council Bluffs society 
column added to the Omaha World- 
Herald on December 10. 


F. H. Robbin is a new member of the 
Chicago Eveining Journal copy desk 
staff. 

J. Brooks Atkinson has resigned as 
associate editor of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin to become book review editor 
of the New York Times. 

Rev. Robert A. Bakeman, former dis- 
trict man for the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News, was defeated for mayor of 
Peabody, Mass., at the election Decem- 
ber ‘5. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


MRS 


JULIA ‘COLLIER HARRIS 


has become a director and vice- 
president of the Columbus (Ga.) En- 
quirer-Sun, of 
which Julian 
Harris, her hus- 
band, is  presi- 
dent and editor. 


She has been her 


husband’s close 
assistant for some 
time and has 
done newspaper 
work in both New 
York and Paris. 
Mrs. Harris is 
the author of 
“The Life of 
Joel Chandler 
Harris,” HTD e Mrs. Juria C, Harris 
io wm ned 1 tlns 
Prince’ and “Boulevards and By-'Ways 
of Paris,” and, as she puts it, “has taken 


a hand in every sort of newspaper work 
from reading proof, reporting conven- 
tions and writing special articles to con- 
tributing occasional editorials and get- 


ting out a book page regularly.” 
In her new post Mrs. Harris will be 
one of the few women in the United 


States who hold such a position of au- 
thority on a daily ne-vspaper. 


axwell Murphy, one time employed 
on the Wisconsin News and later with 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, is back with the 
Wisconsin News doing reporting. 


James Higgs, of the copy desk of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News, has re- 
turned to St. Louis, where he will be 
employed. 

Miss Florence Crabb, formerly movie 
editor of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News 
and Milwaukee Sunday Telegram, has re- 
signed to do publicity work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Scott Hunt, who was 
married last March, has resigned as so- 
ciety editor of the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News and will devote her time to her 


home. Miss Charlotte Mouat succeeds 
Ber. 
W. H. Bradfield, copy reader for the 


Milwaukee Wisconsin News, has been 
confined to his home with a severe attack 


of tonsilitis for a week. 
Frank Peoton, formerly with the Chi- 
cago American and Milwaukee Sentinel, 


is now on the copy desk of the Wisconsin 
News. 

Elmer Richardson, of the photo- 
eraphic staff of the Milwaukee Wiscon- 
sin News, has resigned to join the pho- 
tographic staff of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Gaston Wilfred Grignon, of the news 
staff of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, 
is the father of a baby daughter, 

W. H. Wise, of Bloomington, Ill, is 
a new member of the Chicago Tribune’s 
staff. 

Arthur J. Sheekman has become dra- 
matic editor of the St. Paul Daily News, 
succeeding Miss ‘Frances C. Boardman, 
resigned. 

Miss Georgiana Ingersoll, art editor 
of the St. Paul Daily News, will sail 
for Europe on Janaury 6. She will visit 
France, Italy, Austria and Rumania. 

Hilding Johnson, criminal courts re- 
porter for the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, is the father of a son born re- 
cently. 

Edward McCammon, formerly of the 
Kingston (Ont.) Standard and the Wind- 
sor (Ont.) Star, is now a member of 
the Detroit News staff. 

Miss Doris Brown has resigned as 
society editor of the Kingston (Ont.) 
Standard. 

Miss Mary McKee, formerly on the 
news staff of the Excelsior Springs 
(Mo.) Daily Call, left December 6 to 
join the staff of the Newton Falls (Ohio) 
Herald. 

Paul A. Stewart has been appointed 
assistant music critic of the New York 
Times. 

John H. Casey, who for two years has 
been advertising manager of the Tokyo 
Japan Advertiser, English daily, and 
later as an assistant of the Trans-Pacific 
magazine, will resign and return to the 
United States about April 1. He will 
rot return to Japan. 

Nelson T. Gutelius, who some years 
ago edited the Idaho Falls (Idaho) 
Register, has resigned as manager of the 

(Continued on Page 32) 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 

Col. Robert Ewing, New Orleans Daily 
States. 

Arthur B. Krock, Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Calvin Cobb, Boise Idaho Statesman. 

Roger W. Bushfield, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald. 


Dr. W. P. Baker, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post. 
Miss Mabel ‘Carr, NEA Service, 


Cleveland. 
William G. Naylor, NEA Service. 
Charles F. Crandall, Montreal. 
William A. Brewer, the Sacramento 
Star. 

J. -L. *Cauthorn, the San 
Daily News. 
W. McK 

une. 
F. E. Murphy—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Francisco 


Barbour—Minneapolis Trib- 


The following papers have renewed 


their contracts for the Haskin Service: 


The Boston Traveler 
The Worcester Gazette 
The Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


The Lawrence Eagle and Tribune 
The Fall River Herald 
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printing plant of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York manufacturing chemists, to re- 
turn to newspaper work. 

George Rothwell Brown, political writer 
on the Washington Post, is recovering 
from a frontal sinus operation which he 
was forced to undergo in New Orleans 
recently. This is the second operation of 
its kind Mr. Brown has had, the first be- 
ing performed in 1920. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


ERD REICHMANN, formerly -of the 

Omaha World-Herald, has been: ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

William G. Woodward, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Tribune, the’ New York: American, and 
the New York World, will become vice- 
president and advertising director of the 
Gravure Service Corporation, January 1. 
‘He will be in charge of the advertising 
organization of the corporation. 

Sidney Rangier, formerly on the Omaha 
World-Herald, is now in charge of .spe- 
cial’ display advertising on the Wichita 
(Kan.) Béacon. 

Ek. Warburton, formerly on the edi 
torial staff of the Kingston (Ont.) Stand- 
ard, has been transferred to the adver- 
tising staff of the, paper. 

J. B. Townsely, business manager of 
the Aberdeen (S. D.) Journal, has dis- 
posed of his stock in the paper and H. 
C. Jewett, ‘Sr., has been elected to suc¢- 
ceed him on the board of directors. 

Miss J. C. Sweeney, for the past six 
years on the business staff of the New 
York Herald and the New York Sun 
and recently in charge of purchasing for 
the Herald, is now with the Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions. She is succeeded on the 
Herald by L. A. Suplee. Before Miss 
Sweeney left the Herald the staffs of the 
Herald and Sun gave a luncheon in her 
honor and presented her with a platinum 
wrist watch. 

C. Pettett Powell, formerly advertising 
manager of the Detroit Times, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Nashville Merchant & Manufacturer, 
succeeding Carl Hinricks, resigned. 

J. N. Stonebraker, for the past two 
years advertising manager of the Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) Daily Express, has bought the 
Boone (Iowa) Pioneer and wifl take 
possession of the paper January 1. 

R. E. Ashley, for four years advertis- 
ing manager of the Lima (Ohio) News, 
has resigned to accept the management 
of the merchandising and retail division 
of the newly merged Better Business 

3ureau and Lima Chamber of Commerce. 
A. J. Gruber, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Ft. Wayne Press and Journal- 
Gazette, succeeds him on the News. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
HARL H. ROBERTSON, former ad- 


vertising manager for the S. F. Izard 
department store, Elmira, N. Y., is now 
the minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Wellsburg, N. Y. 

Ernest K. Armstrong, formerly with the 
Columbus (Ohio) Better Business Bu- 
reau, has joined the, Cleveland Better 
3usiness Commission. 

Edward W. Young, for more than 
three years advertising manager of the 
Lindner Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned to take up free lance advertis- 
ing work. Mr. Young was formerly 
with the Boston Sunday Advertiser. 

Miss Marion F. Brown, secretary of 
the Advertising Women’s Club of Bos- 
ton, is the author of a book of poems, 
April-Marching! which has. been pub- 
lished by the Gorham Press of Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. 

W. S. Preston has resigned as assistant 
to Clifton D. Jackson, secretary of the 
Advertising Club of New York to be- 
come advertising manager of the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. His successor has not been an- 
nounced, 

Howard S. Stevens has joined the sales 
force of Charles Everett Johnson-Grau- 
man Studios, Division of Advertising Art 
of the Meyer Both Company, Chicago. 


MARRIED 


ARVEY SCANDRETT, city editor 

of the Leavenworth (Kan.) Times, 
and Miss Marian Getty, of the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) Gazette advertising | staff, 
were married November 11. 

Miss Alice Fillmore, former secretary 
ta Capt..Harry..E. Smith, owner of the 
Atlantic City (N. J.). Gazette-Review 
and the Sunday Gazette, and Elwood 
Benson were married November 30, 
Thanksgiving Day. They will reside at 
Miami, Fla. 

Miss Dorothy. Hutton, secretary to 
Harold Fyle, president of the Atlantic 
City (N. J.) ‘Press-Union, and Frank 
Connelly were married November 29. 

Miss Eleanora Weik, a proofreader on 
a New Bedford (Mass.) newspaper, was 
married to John T. Dawson, son of the 
late Ben Dawson, millionaire brewer of 
that city, in Michigan City, Mich., De- 
cember 9, after a 1,000-niile auto trip. 
The groom gave his bride a check for 
$100,000 as a wedding gift. The’ bride 
worked up to last December’ 7, when 
she asked for a week off, saying that she 
needed a rest and recreation. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., 
newspaper representatives, have 
opened an office in the Kresge Building, 
Detroit, and appointed E. C. Ferguson, 
formerly manager of the automobile de- 
partment, the Detroit Times, as manager. 
The H-Bave Company, New York, 
newspaper special representative, has 
changed its name to the C. L. Houser 
Company and has moved its offices to 
17 West 42nd street, New York. 

Howland & Howland, New York spe- 
cial newspaper representatives, have 
added the Baltimore Times to their list. 

Ge URW Katz, cof ‘the: He Katze special 
Agency, New York, has gone to Okla- 
homa City and other points in the south- 
west on a business trip. 

G. W. Brett, of the E. Katz Special 
Agency, New York, is on a business 
trip in New England. 

Stewart Schuyler, vice-president of the 
Allied Newspaper, Inc., and manager of 
the Chicago office, attended a conference 
of Scripps-Howard editors held in Cin- 
cinnati the week of December 4, and then 
came to the New York office of the Allied 
News for a few days. 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENCIES 


LEROY PELLETIER, founder 

* and president of E: LeRoy Pelle- 
tier, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, has 
rejoined the Rickenbacker Motor Com- 
pany as advertising manager. The 
agency will be reorganized under plans 
already under way which call for con- 
siderable expansion. ‘For the past four 
years E. LeRoy Pelletier, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the agency, has been entirely in 
charge of the business management and 
Mr. Pelletier, Sr., has devoted himself 
to the copy end. 

The Shedrain Advertising Company, 
with offices at 211 Dudley street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has recently been organized 
by Irving Cohen. 

Ely S. Hewitt and Henry W. Hewitt 
have formed the Agencies Foreign Lan- 
guage Service, with offices at 19 West 
44th street, New York, handle advertising 
in American foreign language newspapers. 

The James Advertising Agency has 
moved its offices to 120 West 42nd street, 
New York. 

_Charles Couche of the Couche Adver- 
tising Agency, Portland, Ore., has left the 
agency fiield to become manager of the 
People’s Theater, a moving picture thea- 
ter. George .Couche remains in charge 
of the Couche Advertising Agency. 

Raymond Wattl,- for—-five -yeairs--secre- 
tary of the Malsters Bureau of Statis- 
tics, has joined the Chicago offices staff 
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of Albert Frank & Co., and will be identi- 
fied with the research department. 

Finley H. Greene, managing. director 
of the Remington Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, has been elected a director of 
the Brffalo City Planning Association. 

Owen F. Thompson has joined the staff 
of Walz-Weinstock, Inc. Buffalo ad- 
vertising agency. 

N. E. Knudson, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., has joined the sales pro- 
motion staff of Butlet. Brothers, whole- 
salers of general merchandise, New York. 

Warren A: Humphrey, vice-president 
of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, has been placed”in charge of the 
Southern branch of this agency ‘at: New 
Orleans. ‘He succeeds Alan’ R. Martin, 
who becomes’ sales manager of the Na- 
tional Fruit ‘Flavors Company. 


WITH THE SERVICES AND 


SYNDICATES 


OBERT: T. SMALL, editorial direc- 

tor of Consolidated Press, has re- 
turned to his desk after an illness of a 
month, 

H. R. Baukhage. western, superintend- 
ent of the Consolidated Press, is, on a 
trip in the northwest. 

The Eastland (Tex.) Oil Belt. News 
has taken the Saturday night. service of 
the Associated Press for its Sunday 
paper, 

Dean Marrs has been appointed. corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press at 
Fargo, N. D. 
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H. L. Remick sailed December 1) 
the America to resume his work on} 
European staff of the Associated Ps 
The Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening 1]; 
ald has been. elected to membershij) 
the Associated Press. * 2 ¥ 
The Omaha World-Herald during 
past week signed a contract for all d| 
Sunday features and leaséd wire sex{ 
of the Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 
The nominating committee of the A\ 
ciated Press: will méet at the Hotell 
Salle, Chicago, January 30. Notic\ 
this meeting has been sent to the mem: 
suggesting that they send*the name | 
candidates in which they are inter 
to the chairman, James ~F. Powell, | 
eral manager the Ottumwa (Io; 
Courier. He is acting as chairma!| 
the absence of Thomas Rees, ger} 
manager, the Springfield (UL) % 
Register, who is sailing December 25| 
the Orient, “The members of the n} 
nating committee are Roland F. Andr\ 
editor, the Worcester (Mass.) Gat 
and Telegram; E. B. McLean, publi: 
the Washington Post; Thomas 1k 
James F. Powell, F. G° Bell,<publi; 
the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
S. Cohen, editor the Atlanta Jou) 
Harry Chandler, general manager, | 
Los Angeles Times; and F. S. Bi: 
publisher, the Tacoma Ledger. 
Arthur--Sweetser, formerly= of / 
Washington and European staff of} 
Associated Press, is in. the . capita} 
leave from his duties as secretary 0} 
League of Nations. Mr. Sweetser } 
in Washington a year or so ago and 4| 
an unofficial report on the activitic| 
the Leagué to officials of the goyerni) 
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(Morning and Sunday) 


LBANY EVENING. NEWS 


COVERS 


ONE BIG MARKET 
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The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co. 


it Pillsburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
Tr, integrity and enter- 
rise which has earned 
1€ confidence of the peo- 
le of the world’s greatest 
dustrial district. 
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WANAMAKER—DISCOVERER OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


(Continued from Page 8) 


volved in an advertising contract up to 
that time. 

Today the Wanamaker Philadelphia 
store is the largest retail. user of ad- 
vertising space in the world, and it uses 
newspaper space exclusively. Three to 
four full pages are used daily except 
Sunday in the newspapers of Philadel- 
phia and three half-pages are used 
weekly in twenty nearby towns. The 
Wanamaker stores never use Sunday 
newspapers. 

The Wanamaker style of advertising 
is distinctive and has been widely copied, 
not only in this country, but in England, 
France and Germany. What is meant 
by Wanamaker style is well illustrated 
by a story told in connection with the 
early efforts of Gordon H. Cilley, ad- 
vertising manager of the John Wana- 
maker store at Philadelphia. 

A large purchase of rugs had been 
made at a price that warranted a special 
sale. Great plans were made for the rug 
sale, and Mr. Cilley gave his own at- 
tention to writing the advertisement an- 
nouncing the event. Mr. Cilley put the 
best that was in him into the effort as it 
was really his first big sale after taking 
his new position. He put every bit of 
salesmanship and all his advertising and 
editorial knowledge into the work of 
making that advertisement. When he 
had finished he was proud of the results, 
and well he might have been, for from 
every advertising angle it was a master- 
piece. 

When every correction had been made, 
as is the practice, Mr. Cilley took the 
advertisement into Mr. Wanamaker for 
his approval, The great merchant read 
it through. He praised it—he even did 
better than that, and in effect said that 
he did not see how any person could 
read that advertisement and resist going 
to Wanamaker’s and buying one of those 
tugs—and then tore down the carefully 
built structure with seven words: 

—"“but it’s too much like an advertise- 
ment.”' 

Then Mr. Wanamaker, who wrote 
rapidly but with great care, began to 
mark out the most telling selling sen- 
tences and rewrite new ones in their 
places. When he had finished he had 
before him the story of how and why 
Wanamaker’s had purchased those rugs; 
why a sale was to be held, and why 
purchasers should be interested in that 
sale. 

Mr. Cilley has been advertising man- 
ager of Wanamaker’s for many years, 
now, but he confesses that that was the 
last time he attempted to write an ad- 
vertisement. Since then he has been 
satisfied, he says, to write the daily news 
of the Wanamaker store for the public. 

In keeping with this there is even now 
hanging above Mr. Cilley’s desk a framed 
order signed by John Wanamaker, which 
reads: 

“Your sole business as a writer of our 
advertising is to find out the truth re- 
garding the merchandise and tell it in 
plain words, and as briefly as you can.” 

The policy that governed John Wana- 
maker in placing advertising as well as 
his advertising style should be of interest 
to, .every. merchant, big and small, 
throughout the world. Thirteen years 
ago the Wanamaker Philadelphia store 
began to gradually withdraw from all 
media except newspapers. 

This was decided upon after careful 
investigation of every form of advertis- 
ing and résults. 

In explaining this, Mr. Cilley said: 

“We believe people have the right to 
have advertising where they want it. 
The people do not want advertising on 
billboards that obstruct their view, dis- 
figure their community; they do not want 
it pushed in under their door or thrown 
on their stoop, to add to the dirt of the 
street that passes their homes. 

“The newspaper is the property of 
the person who purchases it. The 
regular reader comes to look upon it as 
‘his paper. He looks upon everything 
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in it from a personal-view point. He 
trusts it and believes in it or he would 
not be a regular reader. Therein he 
expects to find news, instruction, enter- 
tainment and advertisements. He ac- 
cepts the advertisements as a part of 
‘his paper,’ which increases his interest 
and trust. 

“To force an advertisement is bad 
policy, hence we place our advertisements 
where people want them—in the news- 
papers.” 

In this connection it may be stated 
that Wanamaker’s give no complimen- 
tary advertisements, no matter what 
cause they are solicited for. Mr. Cilley 
even goes so far as to say such adver- 
tising is unfair to the newspapers, as 
the amount in the end comes from the 
merchant’s advertising appropriation and 
would otherwise go to them. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s activities were 
many. He was in one way and another 
connected with probably sixty institu- 
tions, charitable, religious and financial— 
and for him to be connected meant that 
he was into their affairs “over his head” 
all the time. 


When in Philadelphia Mr. Wanamaker 
was at his office each day receiving the 
reports of his yarious managers and 
giving interviews to people whom he had 
requested to call upon him, He worked 
wherever he happened to be, and never 
lost an opportunity to add to the scraps 
of paper in his pockets that carried, 
generally, advertising thoughts. 

But his friends and those who knew 
him best agree that he did his best writ- 
ing between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, 

He left no better indication of the 
Christian spirit that pervaded his busi- 
ness mind than this one of his signed 
editorials written six years ago: 

“Our need is the greater fact that the 
greatest demand of America and of the 
world is for men trained in principle of 
integrity, educated in mind and heart, 
skilled to work with their fingers and 
their eyes and their brains; men that 
can not only support themselves and 
make a home for the little family; men 
to be worthy citizens, whose first love is 
God and their country, their homes, and 
the flag of their nation; men not de- 
pendent upon others for support—self- 
supporting, self-reliant, self-respecting 
men; men who have got the inspiration 
that is much more than making a living; 
men who are intensively and extensively 
concerned to see that every other young 
fellow, so far as their influence and 
ability extend, shall have such an op- 
portunity to win a worthy manhood as 
they have had themselves.” 


IOWA FARMERS’ UNION PAPERS? 


Directors to Consider Establishing In- 
terlocking System 


Organization of an interlocking sys- 
tem of Farmers’ Union newspapers for 
every county in the State of Iowa will be 
discussed by the directors of the union 
at a meeting to be held in Des Moines, 
December 27, according to Milo Reno, 
president. 

The country papers will be fostered by 
the State organization, rather than or- 
ganized by individual county unions. At 
a recent meeting of the directors the pro- 
posal of a State paper was definitely 
abandoned, although no plans were made 
for a revival of the plan. 


Wabash Plain Dealer Bankrupt 


The Plain Dealer Company, publishers 
of the Wabash (Ind.)-Plain Dealer, was 
placed in the hands of L. L. Baushke and 
Charles S. Haas as receivers by the Wa- 
bash Circuit Court. They state that they 
intend to continue publishing the Plain 
Dealer, as well as to continue the job 
printing business until they are able to 
dispose of the property to the best ad- 
vantage. Several possible purchasers are 
in touch with the receivers, and they 
state that there is a prospect of an early 
sale. Holders of claims against the pa- 
per are asked to file them with the re- 
ceivers as soon as possible. 
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In Washington 
ONE 


COMBINATION 


Two Newspapers 


Morning HERALD 


Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE 
115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. 


The Washington Times 


and 


The Washington Herald 


G. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


Is showing two gratifying re- 
sults of its three-cent price: 
It has the Largest Circulation in 
New England at that price. 


It is taking on a Higher Grade 
of Advertising every month. 


QUALITY and QUANTITY 
Go Hand in Hand. 


HAMERICAN 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


TCopeka 
Datly Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


Mile lajiper 
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IDEAL FEATURE PAGE 


EMERGENCY MATS 


THAT SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY 


VARIETY OF UNEXCELLED 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Carefully Edited 
Cleverly Illustrated 
-_COLUMNS 
{or 20” or 21" 
MATS CAN BE CUT TO 


PERMIT LOCAL AD ‘OR 
TEXT INSERTIONS 


Ask for Proofs 
Today 


~ WORLD COLOR PTG. CO. 
R. S. GRABLE, Pres- 
Est. 1900 St. Louis, Mo. 


An Accounting 
‘and 
Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


New Hauern 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,000 Average 
Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 


TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 
New Hauen Kenister 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


The great 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 
embracing Western Pennsylvania, 


Eastern Ohio and West Virginia, offers 
the advertiser a rich market for his 


wares, Ey e 
pittsburgh WMispatch 


ig unquestionably the best medium 
through which to reach this market 
most advantageously. 
Wallace G. Brooke 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Acme Advertising Company, Citizens & 
Southern Bank Bldg., Atlanta. Sending out 
orders for the Southern College of Chiro- 
practice. 


F. Wallis Armstrong, 16th and Locust 
streets, Philadelphia. Using 1 page, Christ- 
mas copy for Victor Talking Machine. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Making yearly .contracts for 
Kellogg Corn Flakes. 


George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Beginning January 1, 1923, -will 
place account for the Elliott-Fisher .Com- 
pany, New York. 


Bauerlein, Inc., Hibernia Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans. Releasing orders for a special cam- 
paign for the Business Men’s Racing Asso- 
ciation to appear in’ New: York, -Chicago and 
Baltimore. 


Biow Company, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Making 3,000-line contracts fer S. 
Clemby’s Sons Company. 


Brooks, Smith & French, Kresge, Bldg., 
Detroit. Placing account for the Ideal Power 
Lawn Mower Company, Lansing, Mich. 


“ Andrew Cone Agency, Tribune Bldg, New 
York. Making 1,000-line’ contracts ‘for the 
Torrington Company. 


Conover-Mooney Company, 111 ‘West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. Preparing a. list. on 
Cudahy hams and bacons. 


Critchfield & Co., 337 West. Madison tsreet, 

Chicago. Sending copy to Wisconsin and 
Michigan papers on Northland Ski Manu- 
facturing Company. 


J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust street. 
Philadelphia. Making yearly contracts for 
John. H. Wood Company, Zgougiva. 


Dillard Jacobs Company, Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta. Making contracts for the. Calotabs 
Company. Making yearly contracts for the 
Clinchfield Coal Company. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Will make up lists in January 
and February for Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, 41 West Ist street, Boston. 


. N. Erickson, Park Row Bldg., New 
York. Making yearly contracts for Allcock 
Manufacturing Company, Allcock’s Plasters. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. Sending out copy to Eastern 
metropolitan papers on Century Chemists. 


Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Terminal Bldg., Philadelphia. Will make up 
lists in January for General Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturers of Ryzon 
Baking Powder. 

George W. Ford Company, Austell Bildg., 
Atlanta. Making 5,242-line contracts for the 
Thacher Sales Company. 


Albert Frank & Co.., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Handling account for The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, New York. 


Freeman Advertising Agency, Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. Sending out contracts to 
Southern and Western farm papers and_ to 
some Sunday newspapers for the Planters Fer- 
tilizer & Phosphate Company, Charleston, S. C. 
Making contracts with Western newspapers 
for the Peanut Growers’ Association, Suffolk, 
Ta, 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for F. A. Stuart, Pyramid Drug Com- 
pany. Will use 2,462 lines 1 time in 1923 for 
R. Page. Orders and contracts being is- 
sued in general on Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance Company. 


Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Will make up lists in Jan- 
uary for Majestic Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturers of Majestic ranges. 


Glogau & Co., 180 North Market street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of specialties. Will 
place account direct and make up list in 
January. 


Green, Fulton & Cunningham, 28 East Jack- 
son blvd.. Chicago. Making a few additions 
to their list on Nash motors. 


Guenther Bradford Company, 829 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago. Issuing contracts and or- 
ders in general way on Dr. Coffee and Dr. 
Newman, 


Hall & Emory, Graphic Arts Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
King’s Food Products Company. 


J. R. Hamilton Agency, 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago. Using large copy in a_few 
selected cities on a new product of the Puri- 
tan Malt Extract. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Using 420 lines, 8 times for the 
Texas Company. 


Hanser Agency, 601 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J. Making 2,800-line contracts for the 
Newark Shoe Company. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing account for 
Dickes, Block & Abbey, dress manufacturers. 


Hulscher-Rothenberg Company, 2 West 45th 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts for the Postum Cereal Company. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Jenkins, Farson & Walberg, Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago. Planning newspaper campaign for 
the Best Heat-Burner Company, Chicago. 


Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. ‘Will make up_ lists in Janu- 
ary for’ Othine Laboratories, Buffalo, N.. Y., 
manufacturers of Othine. 


. W. Kastor & Sons, 14 ‘East Jackson 
blyd., Chicago. Orders and contracts going 
out general on the Williamson Candy Com- 
pany. 


Thomas Logan Company, 332 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing contracts on 


Hurley Machine Company, 


Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan -ave- 


nue, Chicago. Issuing copy, schedules to a | 


few cities in the Middle Weston Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper, toilet prepatations. Issuing gen- 
eral orders and contracts on. Red Book Maga- 
zine.. Placing some copy on the Southern 
Pacific Railway. 


Theodore F. MacManus,: Inc.,. 82 Hancock | 


avenue, East, Detroit. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for the Hupp Motor_Car Corporation. 


McJunkin Advertising Agency, 5 ‘South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. . Issuing contracts 
on A. Stein & Co. 


Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 
Making contracts for the Hamilton Carhart 
Cotton Mills. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
Madison Bldg., Detroit. Making 1,000-line 
contracts for Paige Detroit and Jewett Mo- 
tors. 


George G. Powning, Inc., 87, Orange street, 
New Haven, Conn. Making yearly contracts 
for W. F. Young, Absorbine. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company. 


Fred M. Randall Company, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. Will use newspapers, farm papers 
and trade publications for the Heath & Mil- 
ligan Manufacturing Company. 


Riggs-O-Dean Company, 1118 Fullerton ave- 
nue, Chicago, manufacturers of a tooth paste 
are trying out a few towns on their new 
product. 


Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- 

nue, New York. Making up schedules for 
Home Profit Hosiery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. Making up schedule for G. & C. 
Merriam, publisher of Webster International 
Dictionary, Springfield, Mass. 


Ruthrauff —& Ryan, 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Using some newspapers on 
Oliver Oil Gas Burner. Using 750 inches in 
one year for the Paris Toilette Company. 


Scott & Scott, 220 West 42nd street, New 
York. Using 120 lines, 6 times for Kotal 
Company Enterprises. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 


York. Now handling account for the Wal- 
tham Watch Company. . 


Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Company, 
1206 Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Will make up lists in January for Enterprise 
Iron Works, Indianapolis. 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan blvd., Chicago. Sending out 13 time 
orders for the Southern Sweet Potatoe Ex- 
change. 

Sterling, McMillan, Nash, Inc., 2 West 45th 
street, New York. Will handle account for 
Model Brassiere Company. 


St. Paul Advertising Company, 100 Wa- 
bash street, St. Paul. Sending out orders for 
once a week for Adlerika Company. 


_Sweet & Phelps, 600 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Placing schedules on Milburne Tire. 


Thomas Advertising Service. Graham 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. Sending out 16 time 
orders for the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Charles H. Touzalin Company, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Orders and _ con- 
tracts being issued in general on Dr.’ Peter 
Fahrney & Sons. 


Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Will make up lists in January 
for Abram Cox Stove Company, American 
and Dauphin streets, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of heating and cooking appliances. 


: Wade Advertising Agency. Using 14 lines, 
8 times for the Quaker Oats Company. 


Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 36th 


street, New York. Making yearly contracts 
for the Spad Manufacturing Company. 


New Home for Monroe Times 


Over Christmas, the Monroe (Wis.) 
Evening Times will move into a new 
modern home of its own, one of the 
model buildings of the city. The struc- 
ture, 40 by 100 feet, on a sightly corner, 
was designed especially for the newspa- 
per and printing business. E. M. Odell 
is publisher of the Times. 


Announcing 
Full Page — 
‘COMICS A 


‘  _IN-MAT. FORM 


f 


Write for ‘Samples and Rates 


Pa 


NEA SERVICE. IN 
1200 W.3RD STREET 
CLEVE LAND,OHIO 


(NE 


| 


‘The Mount Vernon, N. 1 
DAILY ARGU: 
carries more display ai 

~~ vertising than any oth 
-newspaper in Westchest 
County. 


This is an. acknowledg, 
ment of its power that tl 
advertiser should heed, 
desirous of reaching tl. 
people of Mount Verno 
GEO. B. DAVID & C0 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YOF 


= 
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Current History Magazine | 
Christmas 


A year’s subscription for Curre| 
History would be an acceptal | 
Christmas gift for a man | 
woman who wishes to keep | 
formed of world occurrences. | 
gives happenings of importan’ 
in the preceding thirty days | 
all countries. FACTS—no e} 


torial comment. 


Published Monthly. by 


The New York Times Company) 
Times Square, New York j 


Three dollars a year 


NEW YORK 
EVENING | 
OURNAI 


has the larges) 
circulation © 
any daily news 
paper in Ame! 


LEADS ALL LOS ANGEL 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATI'* 


Government statement for sia 
months ended September 30, 192 


New York Chicago 


H, W, MOLONEY 
604 Times Bldg. 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes. 
T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 
and others 

The McNaught Syndicate,Iuc. 

Times Building, New York 


ia 


. MORNING E 

The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a _ com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate line 
gross, subject to contract 
discounts. They carry more 
high class dry goods adver- 
tising; are read by more 
jobbers, department and 
chain store buyers, and by 
more retailers; offer more 
circulation per dollar and a 
more concentrated circula- 
tion; a reader and a dealer 
influence more localized than 
any other morning and 
evening combintaion. 

, Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year - 


orld 


Pulitzer Building, New York ~ 


~Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 


NEW 


Multi-Mailer Adaptation at Installation 
and Maintenance Cost of 4c to 9c a 
Subscriber a year. 


For ‘mail lists of 1,500-5,000. Imprints 
addresses direct. “Provides for daily 
correction of mail list. Eliminates pre- 
ventable complaints. Makes Circulation 
Manager independent of Composing and 
Galley Rooms. Permits use of time and 
labor-saving methods. Gives subscribers 
infinitely better mail delivery service. 
Write today for details. 


TV Mne 2 
CPEUAUNAIC 
Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-625 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


BY every test 
of daily cir- 
culation The 
News leads — by 
volume, by char- 
acter, by distribu- 
tion, by reader in- 
terest, by proved 
results for adver- 
tisers. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


December 16, 1922 


DOLLAR PULLFp S 


Advertising and circulation managers 
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tdeas that will increase advertising receipts and 
idea for increasing advertising’ or circulation 
but it may be just the thing that some other 
LISHER wil pay $1 for each idea printed under this head 
the idea is now being used in- your city does y 
Address your communication to the Do iar 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


will not be returned. 


NEWSPAPER in a city of 80,000 popula- 

tion has found it profitable - to. set apart 
space in its business where suburban residents 
and farmers may leave packages while they are 
shopping and as a place for families to-be re- 
united after splitting up for shopping tours, 
Persons using the service generally find the 
time opportune to renew their subscriptions, 
place classified matter, etc.—B. A. T. 


ee 


To insure full benefit from “Dollar Pullers,” 
the general manager of one Qhio newspaper 
checks the list weekly, picking out those he 
thinks practical and suitable for his territory. 
These are then turned over to the advertising 
department for tryout. Report is made on 
them at the end of the month and those that 
have proved unusually successful are then ‘filed 
away for future use.—B, A, T. 


Tieup with national advertisers by listing 
the stores that handle nationally-advertised 
goods and the lines they handle. Let your 
readers know you have such a list and invite 
them to use it. For instance, if a person 
wants, to buy a Gillette razor and don’t know 
where to get it, he writes, phones or calls in 
person and gets the information from you. Lists 
of all stores handling the lines should be sup- 
plied to each inquirer.—B. A. T. 


—————<— 


The Dallas News is now offering radio parts 
(in addition to complete radio sets) to the 
boys who will bring in subscriptions for the 
News. The parts are kept on display at the 
newspaper office and the boys are invited to 
come in and inspect them. The more expensive 
the part, the:more subscribers necessary to ob- 
tain it, is of course the scheme of this promotion 
plan.—J. T. 


——_—__. 


A Dallas department store recently started 
a “different” way of building good-will. This 
store advertised that $125 was going to be 
donated during the week to two Dallas charit- 
able organizations, and that the donations would 
be in accordance with the express wishes of the 
store’s customers. Each 10-cent purchase gave 
the buyer one vote. This scheme helped sales 
as well as good-will. But readers of the news- 
papers did not think of it as a scheme to get 
business. They felt that the store would have 
given this money anyway, and the fact that the 
store was asking them to vote was because it 
wanted them to share in the donation. This 
scheme made more interesting advertising, and 
since that is what newspapers are working for 
I recommend this as a good suggestion to make 
to some storekeeper in your city.—J. T. 


A local newspaper put across an excellent 
scheme in connection with a theatre in the fol- 
lowing manner: The newspaper cameraman 
snapped shots of crowds from concealed points 
and later published the photos. Any person 
able to identify themselves in the photos, were 
entitled to two free tickets to the theatre, upon 
presenting the clipped photo in person, at the 
office of the paper. The plan created con- 
siderable excitement and greatly increased the 
local circulation department.—R. W. S. 


A local daily has instituted an excellent plan 
in creating advertising stimulus in their classi- 
fied ad department by sending out slips to ad- 
vertisers, having them fill in a short story on 
the results gained by their insertion. The ad 
and story are printed at the top of the page. 
This creates the interest and attention of pros- 
pects with the result that the prestige of the 
section gains considerably.—R. W. S. 


Many firms that cannot afford large advertis- 
ing space in the papers become discouraged by 
the full-page and double-page advertising of the 
department stores. To compete with the de- 
partment store Christmas goods advertising, 
sixty five druggists are carying a co-operative 
advertisement of a full page in the San Antonio 
Express, the firm names and addresses being 
grouped alphabetically in the center of the page, 
the advertising being arranged around these. 
In this way the page advertisment costs each 
firm but a small amount. By studying its field 
closely a newspaper will find many opportuni. 
ties for running group or co-operative adver- 
tising from small advertisers who might not 
otherwise advertise—W. H. M. 


On the opening of a new half million dollar 
hotel at Tyler, Texas, on Thanksgiving day, 


are always on the lookout for new 
4 new circulation.. Your 
may not appeal to your manager, 
manager wants. Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that 
not bar it from the department. 
PULLER EpiTorR. When they 
Unavailable ideas 


the Dallas News sent a staff correspondent and 
ad solicitor to Tyler and issued an eight ‘page 
section the following Sunday, about half of 
which. was used for a write-up of the new 
hotel and other enterprises of Tyler, the rest of 
the space being filled with Tyler advertising, 
practically every advertisement extending con- 
gratulations to the new’ hotel management -and 
to the city ‘generally. on its improved hote 
facilities. The plan may be successfully — fol- 
lowed wherever ,a neighboring town successfully 
completes any project in which there is genera 
community interest and pride—W. H. M. 


In order to get early buyers at their sale one 
store offered the first 200 ‘customers a free 
“Grab Package.’”’ Each package. contained ‘use- 
ful articles worth coming for and brought out 
a big crowd for the early morning,—H. Teac 


A superflucus word page is a nice variation 
from the more’ common’ missing word pages. 
In each ad insert an additional or superfluous 
werd, When found these words make a com- 
plete sentence. Award prizes to those who 
send in the neatest, nearest or correct answers. 


—— tn 8 Me 


Some newspapers overlook the most obvious 
ways of building up classified advertising. But 
the Houston Chronicle is not one of those 
newspapers. Here is a sample of the ways they 
are building: classified.. “If you are interested 
in ‘Want’ Ads and have occasion to use them 
now and then, The Chronicle has something 
to give you free of charge that will help you 
in wording your ads. The Chronicle has pub- 
lished a broadsheet entitled ‘How to Word a 
Want Ad to Make It Pay.’’ The advertisement 
is replete with Want Ad information. It ex- 
plains in details how to write any kind of a 
Want Ad, and gives outlines for guidance in 
the wording of an ad for any classification. If 
you want one, call at the front counter of The 
Chronicle office, and it will be yours for the 
” While this is not a new idea, it is a 
good one, and I have noticed that an increasing 
number of the country’s best newspapers have 
udopted it during the last year.—J. T. 


asking, 


A San Antonio (Tex.), clothes cleaner adver- 
tises that he will present you with a new suit 
»f clothes to take the place of your old suit if 
you will join his pressing club, having your suit 
leaned and pressed once a week for which you 
will pay him $1.00 per week. Such an unusual 
offer will attract attention, no matter how it 
is featured in the advertising columns. Perhaps 
some cleaner in your town would like to try 


this idea.—J. T. 


One method of attracting attention to classi- 
fied advertising is to print a street address in 
small type in the classified columns once a week. 
The householder at that address is then en- 
titled to run a classified advertisement, not ex- 
ceeding twenty words, free for one week, the 
space to be used within ten days. Not only 
does it cause readers to peruse the columns, but 
it also affords the winners an opportunity of 
seeing the value of classified when they use the 


aN 


awarded space. 


An editorial on the ‘‘neighborhood store,’’ 
brought in considerable space surrounding from 
suburban and corner groceries, drug stores, and 
other lines of business away from the business 
center.—T. 


“You can select any dish to suit your taste 
from these menus,” said one newspaper in 
leading off a double page of restaurant, cafe 
and hotel dining room advertisements for the 
next Sunday.—T, 


Canvass the office buildings in your city for 
classified from attorneys, chiropractors, unusual 
services, typewriter exchanges, etc., and you'll 
get real results if you have faith in your pull- 
ing power. One such newspaper has found the 
plan to be excellent, renewing the advertise- 
ments weekly.—B. A. T. 


Apartment house owners in some cities are 
now supplying tenants with free daily and Sun- 
day newspapers as a part of the service. 
Owners in your city would probably contract 
with you exclusively if the idea were put up 
to them.—B. A. T. 
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CIRCULATION 


BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


Recently finished our third cam- 
paign on the World’s Largest 
Newspaper—The Los Angeles 
Times. -Now busy.on the In- 
dianapolis News. and Baltimore 
American — ASK ANY OF 
THEM! 


Employed and endorsed by the leading 
newspapers of the U. S. A: 


» 
HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION, 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES, CAL, 


SSS Se rae 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 


Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 


Success ! 


Only 20 Weeks Old—and 


its circulation is more than 


170,000 


DETROIT 


Sunday 


TIMES 


The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertisers 


Twelfth American City; second in New 
York State, Buffalo, with over half a 
million people and the surrounding 
trade area with three hundred thou- 
sand more, affords a rich market to 
national advertisers. The effective 
medium to capture this desirable mar- 
ket is the big, popular, home news- 
paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
of English-Speaking Homes. 


The Buffalo Evening News 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Lytton Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SeRnes 


Saar 


— 


poet 


SMALL COPY, PACKING A 
PUNCH, SELLS GOODS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


he has found useful in making small copy 
effective. ‘People are immensely inter- 
ested in the things they buy and every- 
thing has a certain glamor of romance, 
They like to know how a piece of mer- 
chandise’ is made, where it comes from 
and. any odd and curious points concern- 
ing it and its uses, 

“One time I was up in Maine. I had 
some potatoes to sell through newspaper 
advertising. Instead of just bluntly of- 
fering potatoes for sale for so much, it 
happened that I was able to tell an inter- 
esting story about a gnome-like old man, 
who resembled a fairy tale character, who 
had cultivated the potatoes. It: led up 
to why they were especially good to eat. 
The story of it aroused much human in- 
terest and sold the potatoes. 

“‘Tel] something interesting about the 
merchandise’ is my rule number one. We 
aim to make each little ‘ad’ short and 
crisp, each one a story, and each one writ- 
ten in very clear simple English. We 
endeavor also to make the headline tell 
practically the whole story, a newspaper 
device, Here are three: 


“‘ABOUT ONE HUNDRED KINDS 
OF INK’ (this was by_actual count). 

“WE FIX UP FOUNTAIN PENS’ 

“ ‘FASCINATING NEW DOLLS.’ 


“Tn connection with our advertising for 
Johnson’s Bookstore, we have to boil 
the essence of a new book's appeal into 
two or three sentences, but to arrive at 
those sentences ye have probably gone 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


B Newspaper Plant Equipments a 


Established in 1912 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Straightline Web, with 25 h. p. 
motors, press erected on your founda- 


POT eee aes Tees Slee $12,500.00 
64-page multi-color, 22 in. cut off, 
ELECtEd 2154 etule vonjesrela es .. $17,500.00 


2-16 page Tabloid size webs $3,000.00 
Get our List No. 27—16 pages. 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


Editor & Publisher fo 


through the larger part of the book. It’s 
real work to write a small ‘ad’ that’s 
effective. 

“We work closely with our clients. , 
Sometimes we get the clerks together 
and get ideas for copy from them which 
helps us keep the advertisements fresh. 
We use plain, readable type and keep 
wholly away from zig-zag, puzzling lay- 
outs and italics. We avoid fancy borders. 
We employ a trade-mark or slogan only 
when it contributes to the effectiveness 
of what we have to say. The ‘ads’ al- 
ways appear in preferred position, which 
prevents them from being buried and 
makes them ‘stick out.’” 

This advertising has made a list of 
firms, many of which would not other- 
wise be consistent advertisers, regular 
users of space and many have grown 
from small to good-size space buyers. 
One of the most prominent is» True 
Brothers, jewelers. 

Through continual hammering away in 
small spaces, in the Springfield and sur- 
rounding town newspapers, the firm has 
secured the reputation of being undoubt- 
edly the. outstanding quality jewelry 
house of western New England and one 
of the most notable stores in the country. 
Any newspaper would welcome, the 
amount of its advertising now. 

A piece of copy reproduced here shows 
the store’s 21st anniversary full page 
rotogravure advertisement in the Spring- 
field Republican, an “ad” which would 
do credit to the largest metropolitan 
store. True Brothers believe strongly in 
rotogravure space. 

Associated with Mr. Munn is David 
J. Buckingham, formerly a reporter on 
the Springfield Union, and the firm is 
now known as the Munn-Buckingham 
agency. 


Newsprint 


DOMESTIC— 
CANADIAN— 


ROLLS and SHEETS 


CONTRACT and SPOT 
Direct Mill Connection 


Beaver Pulp and Paper Co. 


8 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are now made in our 
new Rotgravure fac- 
tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 
HUBER'S Colors In 
use since 1780 


IIM:tluber 


Main Office’! 
. 65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


MK Pays to Huberge, 


r December 16, 1922 


In other cities where there is no agency 
of this nature—and the agency which spe- 
cializes in small retail accounts is a rarity 
_there is an unusual opportunity for the 
newspaper advertising manager and_ his 
co-oworkers to “carry on” along the lines 
suggested in this article. There is’ a 
large field for newspaper-trained » men 
with a gift for clear, concise English: 
who would like to build up a clientele on 
such accounts. 

The small space advertisement deserves 
the respect of all in the, newspaper busi- 
ness. Writing it often is.an art. 


N. Y. AD CLUB RAISING $100,000 


All Members Join in Movement to 
Assure New Home Building 


The New York Advertising Club is 
going right along perfecting plans for a 
new club building. Since last April, when 
the membership in a special meeting 
amended the by-laws sufficiently to em- 
power the board of directors to proceed 
seriously toward the selection of the best 
plan which will permit the Club to enter 
into larger and better headquarters, the 
building committee has been earnestly 
at work going over many ° propositions 
submitted to it, ranging from projects 
beyond the club’s ability to finance to 
projects which really are within its 
means. 

The membership, at the same time, has 
been accumulating a building fund toward 
the goal of $100,000. Over $35,000 is 


‘already at hand and invested in Govern- 


ment securities pending a decision on the 
new project. This fund is being accumu- 
lated on the equitable and convenient 
method of $8.33 by each resident and non- 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT for NEWSPAPER MAKING 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 
For Sale 


Four Scott 32-page presses now 
printing the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post. 

Two Duplex Sextuples now 
printing the New York Tribune. 
Also one 16-page Potter press 
which formerly printed The Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Truth. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand Street 
New York, N. Y. 


7 Water St. 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 


Everything in 


Steel Equipment 


for the 


Composing Room 


We are now located in our New Factory at 
3724 S. Rockwell Street 
Chicago 
With approximately 50,000 square 
feet of space and the best equip- 
ment of metal working machinery 
in the country, we are now in 
position to give you prompt serv- 
ice as well as goods of the very 
highest quality. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


3724 South Rockwell Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
Phone, Lafayette 5754 


resident member toward one a || 
certificate of $100. The club as a cor 
poration must bind ‘its contracts by | 
substantial payment. ny ‘| 

“Experience has shown thatthe con 
struction of similar buildings in othe! 
parts of the country, and fmancing th 
same, have been worked out by club con 
tributions of around -one hundred or 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” sai 
Treasurer H. H. Charles to Enrror || 
PusiisHer this week. “Our buildin 
committee feels that we can very satis 
factorily finance larger headquarter 
probably involving a total cost of abot! 
$500,000, with an aggregate payment froi| 
the club of not more than $100,000.” _| 


SUN PAPERS EXPANDING 


Adjoining Buildings Bought Sextisp! 
Press to Be Installed Shortly 


The second floor of the “A. S. Abe! 
Company building, formerly occupied ; 
editorial rooms by,the Baltimore Si! 
and Evening Sun, has been remodel) 
and will be used by the classified adve 
tising and the advertising art depar 
ments of the paper. ‘|| 

The buildings adjoining at 9'and | 
West Baltimore street have been. boug| 
at a cost of $150,000 and will ultimate! 
be remodelled for the use of the pape 

Work of remodelling the basement hi 
begun, to make room for a new doub 
sextuple press, Which will be placed | 
its foundations in February, giving th 
paper four double sextuple presses. T 
foundation for this press is being bu| 
so that the fifth press, which it is e| 
pected will be needed soon, can be add) 
without difficulty. I 


| 
| 


2” Ho. PRESSES, 
FOR SALE | 


HOE—°CTUPLE PRESS 


224," column. 


HOE—SEXTUPLE PRESS 
With Extra color —21%” | 


column. 


HOE__SEXTUPLE PRESS 
Black only—2134” column. 


HOE— SE*TUPLE PRESS" | 
Black only—2134" column. | 


HOE—*?PE& PRESS. 
20” column. 


“HOE—-PAGE PRESS 
21” column. 


-POTTER—*2E% 24-PAGE | 


PRESS—20 to 22” 
column. 


] 
| 
J 


We also have a number of Goss Presses | 
of various sizes available | 


LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS | 


THE GOSS 
PRINTING PRESS: 
COMPANY 


1535 SO. PAULINA ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 


: unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
sd 50 words) FREE. j 


ress Manager 
gs to get in touch with small daily need- 


new pep and push, Fifteen years’ ex: 
nce ‘building papers. Would consider 
1g small interest. .Address A-655, care 
x & Publisher. 

lation Manager, 

33, experienced, desires to locate in 
ral West. Not afraid of long hours, 


work, competition or tough propositions. 


llent business and personal references. 
, Editor & Pubilsher, 
lation Manager 

inside and outside experience would 


to connect with some good newspaper 
1¢ South or Southwest. Address A-695, 
yy & Publisher. 


lation Manager 


$s opening after January 1st. Efforts of 
two years shows nearly 3,000 daily cir- 
ion gain, together with big decrease in 
lation expense. Familiar with all details; 


promotion work. Address A-654, care 
r & Pubilshre. 
lation Manager 
ountry circulation manager open for 
on, Four years’ experience on metro- 


n daily. In last position forced’ com- 
wr to suspend publication. Thoroughly 
ded in all phases of circulation building 
promotion. Age thirty-one, private 

and university education; unmarried, 
x0 anywhere. Wire or write Advertiser, 
eland Ave., Chicago. 


lation or Advertising Manager 


eighteen years’ success on circulation 
advertising, High class’ references 
former employers, in large as well as 
fields. Desire connection in Central, 
1 or East January first. Address Box 
, Editor & Publisher. 


ified Advertising Manager 
for immediate connection. Six years’ 
ience, including two years special classi- 
advertising promotion work. Prefer 
icky, Ohio or Indiana. If. you . want 
money and a larger volume from your 
fied department, I can give them to 
References. Box A-659, Editor & 
sher. 


ified Manager or Salesman, 


sars old, Scotch descent, now commer- 
and sales manager of small concern in 
96 wishes to return to America. Prefer 
ger paper up to thirty thousand. Take 
ing anywhere, original salary no object 
ding hard work is justly and promptly 
ded. Refer Basil L. Smith, Philadel- 
Advocate, Stamford, Conn. N. S. Syme, 
A-692, Editor & Publisher. 


‘+ Newspaperman, 


eks interesting connection. He has seen 
e, both here and abroad, with such 
vations as the Chicago Tribune, Christian 
ce Monitor, Detroit Free Press, London 
Herald and New York Call. Has done 
ting, re-writing, copy reading, state and 
M correspondence, dramatic and literary 
ism. Has specialized in political and 
reporting of national and international 


eter. Available at once for service in 
arge city. R. R., Box A-678, Editor & 
sher, 

a Good Man 


thirteen years’ experience in publishing— 
ay an editor, advertising man- 
Salesman or circulation manager—wants 
—not a “‘position’”’—on newspaper or small 
publication. Principal experience in 
is editorial capacities on class publica- 
now general utility man. on newspaper. 
s to make last change. Can do almost 
ing; will go anywhere—big cities barred. 

Salary immaterial (ii sufficient for 
); future all-important. Address A-693, 
t & Publisher. 


.UTH, IMPORTANCE AND IN- 
TEREST WILL DOMINATE 


(Continued from page 6) 


the present appearance of news- 
8. The success and wide popularity. 
¢ Illustrated News shows that there 
lefinite demand for pictures. Its cir- 
on is partly to be explained by the 
ded conditions of the New York sub- 
_ It is almost impossible to read 
$ of the ordinary size. The tabloid 
‘€ paper will never be, however, the 
2. The apparent inability of the 
MM picture paper to duplicate the feat 


. years. 


Badrtor < Publisher for Deceinber LOi a are 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Manager, Editor or Managing Editor 


Aged 49. Managing editor city of 200,000 eight 
years, Manager in towns up to 50,000 ten 
Doubled net earnings of one paper in 
six months. Highest references. Address 
A-660, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Composing Room Foreman 


Thoroughly trained make-up and Printer; at 
present head make-up on 22 machine plant 
making three éditions daily, six on Sunday. 
Would like to correspond with publisher need- 
ing composing room foreman. Address A-642, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Position As Circulation Manager 

Live wire, married, with twenty years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of circulation work 
wants immediate engagement. Address 
J. W. S., 108 E. Borden Ave., Syracuse, N. Y, 
TS oe SE ES ll aca Ro Noell 
Reporter 


with two years’ experience on five 
dailies in the South, would like to 
with daily paper in New York State. West- 
ern part preferable. Also have experience on 
sporting desk. Best of references. State 
salary when answering. Address A-690, 
Editor & Pubilsher. 


large 
locate 


Secretarial Position Wanted 


by woman of ten years’ experience as editor’s 
and publisher’s secretary in New York and 
Chicago. Familiar with the various branches 
of newspaper work. Reference, former em- 
ployers. Any large city agreeable, Address 
A-663, Editor & Publisher. 


Unusual Type of 
Available 


Correspondence with the address given be- 
low will bring publishers in touch with an 


Newspaper Executive 


executive of more than usual attainments. 
Thoroughly schooled in business manage- 
ment, advertising and circulation building 


and an editorial writer of ability as well. An 
ideal man as business manager or assistant 
to publisher in a large organization or gen- 
eral manager of a smaller paper. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for publisher of a medium 
sized paper to secure experienced editorial 
writer who can also handle other ends of 
the business thus making a _ considerable 
saving. References from worth while 
sources including a former Cabinet member 
and nationally known advertising man. 
Absolutely irreproachable business and per- 
sonal record. At present employed and never 
once idle in nearly twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Address Box A-670, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


Wanted 


To join with newspaper organization in small 
but progressive city where there will be op- 
portunity to realize on the experience of 
years on large city newspapers as feature 
writer, telegraph, city and news_ editor. 
East or southeastern territory preferred. 
Am looking for opportunity to make per- 
manent connection and eventually buy into 
desirable proposition. Address A-680, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED 
Copies of EDITOR & PUBLISHER of the 
issue of October 7, 1922. Will pay 25 cents 
per copy for limited number. Write before 
mailing copies. A-677, Editor & Publisher. 


of its metropolitan predecessor dispells 
the possibility of the supremacy of pic- 
tures over news. 

The future paper, representing true 
democracy, will be the product of varied 
personalities. Individuality. He was 
thinking of the World and its present 
staff. No, he did not think there ever 
would be a return to personal journalism. 
He had been forced to submerge his in- 
dividuality and personality on one paper. 
Personal journalism had been buried in 
the dismal past. 

Papers would tend to become more 
non-partisan. Definite economic, social 
and political units would lessen their con- 
trol of editorial policies. The Villard 
plan of continued stress of ideas and rep- 
etition of thoughts in the editorial page 
is not advisable. It ts the paper’s duty 
to express its opinion on the questions 
of the moment. Had the World contin- 
ued its appeal for the direct election of 
the President in 1916 for an extended 
length of time, a great number of im- 
portant and vital problems would have 
been crowded out of the editorial col- 
umns. 

Clemenceau had said that “newspapers 
are written by the readers,” “That is 
true of French papers, but not of the 
American, and there is little chance of it 


and who can tell but time? 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising Solicitor and Copy Writer 


young man of clean personal habits, experi- 
enced as newspaper advertising solicitor and 
copy writer. Must come well recommended. 
Reply in detail regarding experience, starting 
salary, etc. W. M. Fuller, Advertising Mana- 
ger, Elkhart Truth, Elkhart, Ind. 


Wanted 


Editor-news writer 


for Ohio countyseat Re- 
publican weekly. Young man experienced in 
country office preferred. Address . A-685, 
care Editor & Publisher, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under thie 
classification. Cash with order. 


$350,000 Mid-West Daily 


in 75,000 city’ can be purchased, Wire 
National Newspaper Bureau, 203 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

Daily Newspaper for Sale 

In_ progressive West Texas city of over 
10,000; circulation over 2,000; no competition; 
Paying job plant in connection; net assets 


equal over $33,000; including appraised plant 
of $25,000 and accounts receivable of $8,000; 
no good will or circulation value included in 
issets; gross income will equal over $80,000 
this year; now operated on large city scale 
which necessitates a large overhead; present 
management not satisfied with this year’s 
net profit of about $2,500; new management 
vith experience small dailies 


on can reor- 
ganize and reduce overhead thereby increas- 
ing profits; good advertising rates with 
plenty of advertisers to draw from. This is 


an exceptional opportunity for someone with 
the cash and able to make deal immediately; 
$25,000 cash will buy the assets, good will 
and circulation; assets will positively invoice 
$35,000 with only $2,000 indebtedness. If you 
have the cash and are ready to talk business, 


write R. B. W., 112% West 9th St., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

—=. 
For Sale 

Controlling interest in midwestern Paper, 
With stock goes executive position, $20,000. 
Half cash. A-684, Editor & Publisher, 


Newspaper Opportunity 
Old morning daily in live California city. 
Owners wish to sell and retire. Address 


Room 710, Hearst Building, San Francisco, 
Cal, 


Wanted 


To buy 
town. 


or lease a good daily in 


a good 
Box A-683, 


Editor & Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Washington News 


Furnished on mail or telegraphic request by 
Washington Intelligence Bureau, 402 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


being the case in the future. An unsuc- 
cessful journalist is one who tries to 
please everyone. Was’ it not a foregone 
conclusion in 1920 that Harding would be 
elected? and Hylan in 1921?” We did 
not support them. 

We talked of Broun and F. P, A. and 
Van Raalte. One of my professors in 
ie School of Journalism had selected Mr. 
Swope as one of the four great jour- 
nalists of modern times. He said he 
would not quarrel with the selection, but 
thought Joseph Pulitzer’s name should 
certainly be on the list. The. Alice of 
Wonderland way of beginning at the be- 
ginning and ending at the end is the best 
method of writing a news story. Papers 
will always make mistakes. If science 
cannot achieve the absolute truth, it is 
too much to expect editors to attain it. 
The great task of the reporter is to strip 
the veneer from the truth. 

And then we turned to Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler’s indictment of present-day 
journalism. “It elevates superficiality to 
the plane of an occupation.” 

“Suppose a mouse should run along 


ax 


here. Perhaps it will only Scare some 
women. Perhaps. it will find its way into 
a hole. Perhaps it will overturn the milk 


can and start a fire, destroying half the 
city. Perhaps it will gnaw the rope 
which entangles the lion. Who knows 
Truth, im- 
portance and interest are my replies to 
Dr. Butler. Few can tell the ephemeral 
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sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALMER 


225 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AVE YOU an opening for a 
news and feature writer who 

can write? We have the man, 
Now covering big assignments for 
middle western daily, turning out 
reams of copy, full of word pic- 
tures’ in short sentences, Getting 
$3000 and worth more, Under 30, 
college and travel trained, fit and 
ready, Ask about our No, 2068-B, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


is 


mr 


Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


Nm LN aU TM 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS aie WSPAPERS 
BROKAW BLDG:~-42'2and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and 
sold, American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 


St., New York City. 


from the permanent. There will always 
be news that the people want to read and 
what the people ought to read. The 
World tries to print both,” concluded 
Mr. Swope. 

When we bid good evening, I knew 
that there was much J had lost. He had 
talked rapidly and thought rapidly. But 
I had:.gained considerable and had 
learned to know much of a man who was 
shaping the future of American jour- 
nalism. 
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The Autobiography of 


JAMES S. DAVIS 


U. S. SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Is an Inspiring and 
Dramatic Story 


From Immigrant Boy 
to 


Cabinet Member 
Immediate Serial Release 


WIRE FOR COPY 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


New York City 


373 Fourth Avenue, 


PICTURES 


An exclusive feature 
story of 250 words with 
two- or three-column 
layout of pictures in 
mat form, mailed fresh 
six days a week. Ask 
for samples. 


ED Fe 
INErNDICaT 


N. A. HUSE, General Manager 
World Bidg. New York City 


(By Science Service) 


Means: 
INTERESTING 
READABLE 
ACCURATE 
RELIABLE 
POPULAR 
SCIENCE 


NEWS STORIES 


THE DAILY SCIENCE 
NEWS BULLETIN 


Write or wire for territory and rates. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Buildere 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


December 16, 1922 


HUNCHES 


Managing editor and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and, 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from tht department. 
your contributions to the HuncH EDITOR. | [ 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


DITORS of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner sat in nightly conference over 
the usual run of big stories several weeks ago. 
The city editor told of a story he had ‘“‘doped 
out” for the next edition—a mongrel dog had 
been chased by police to the edge of Lake 
Michigan and had leaped into the water, a 
suicide, rather than be captured. 

“Say, we ought to do something for these 
plain, ordinary, everyday dogs,” came sud- 
denly from the managing editor. “I can’t re- 
member when any recognition was given un- 
pedigreed dogs, but they stand for something 
everyone hds a heart interest in.” 

And so was born the idea that culminated, 
less than three weeks later, in a huge boy- 
dog parade down Michigan boulevard, across 
the Loop and through La Salle street. 

The parade was followed by a final show 
for unpedigreed dogs in which fourteen mon- 
grel champions were selected. Out of the pa- 
rade and show thousands of Chicagoans who 
lined the streets and followed to Grant Park 
got a real thrill that brought back long-gone 
memories. 

Here is how the idea developed: 

A reporter was assigned as “dog editor” 
with instructions to line up the Boys’ Broth- 
erhood Republic, a local self-governing body 
with 800 boy members, and give shows in 
every section of Chicago. This was done. 
Merchants of the West, North and South 
sides, bankers and business men donated the 
prizes. 

Boys of 17 or younger were allowed to enter 
unpedigreed dogs. They sent in entry blanks 
printed in issues of the Herald and Examiner. 

Before the shows, the boy owners, proud of 
their pets, flocked to the newspaper studios 
for pictures. A prize of $25 was offered by 
the paper for the best 100-word-or-less essay 
on “Why My Dog Is a Prize Winner.” The 
boy scribes wrote stories that were truly 
human. 

At the preliminary shows first place prizes 
were given and final contestants selected for 
the big show downtown. Dogs were judged 
in such classes as “Best all ’round dog,” 
“Most gentle dog,” ‘Dog with the loudest 
bark,” and “Dog ‘with longest tail.” 

Mayor Thompson of Chicago proclaimed 
October 14 oimcial Boy-Dog Day and called on 
all good citizens to honor the unpedigreed 
dog. 

The patade preceding the final showing was 
the big feature. The Firemen’s Band and a 
detachment of mounted police was at its head. 

Small boys with large dogs rode astride a 
red fire truck; final contestants marched with 
signs showing the type of dog each owned; a 
small army of boys followed with their unped- 
igreed dogs “just to get in the motion 
pictures.” 

Despite rain, the fact that the plan was 
new in Chicago, and various minor difficulties, 
the event “went across” and cost the Herald 
and Examiner less than $100. 

Worth-while prizes were given in the finals. 
Boys received radio outfits, cameras, watches, 
etc. The owner of the “Champion Unpedi- 
greed Dog” received a huge loving cup from 
the Elks. 

The boys worked hard and faithfully. For 
example, in “Loudest Barking’ tests boys 
were detected giving their pets a surreptitious 
third degree. They craved noise—and got it 

in volume. 

_One of the show judges, Juvenile Judge 
Victor P. Arnold of Chicago, was sufficiently 
impressed to issue a statement that “if every 
boy had a dog there would be little work for 
my court.’—F, E, H. 


Spite fences? The officials having charge 
of the building permits and those receiving 
complaints regarding health generally know 
about them, the . latter getting complaints 
about air and sunlight being shut off. In 
every spite fence there is a human interest 
story of revenge—H. D. K. 


“Girls! Were you ever deceived by a man?” 
is a dollar-a-letter contest started by The 
Chicago Tribune. ‘“‘How did you catch him 
at it? Did another girl tell on him and did 
she have anything to do with it? Did every- 
body in town hear about it, too? Tell all 
about it."—H. D. K. 


In the olden days the high school students 
were wont to call. St. Patrick’s day a non- 
school day. The habit has fallen off 95 per 
cent since 1917. Get some high school grad- 
uate of the olden days and have him tell of 
“them days that are gone § forever.”— 


Aad eae 


Epitor & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 


Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


Where’d all those beer bottles get to? In- 
terview your brewers or former brewers.— 
W.._F. P. 


Is the water supply in your town low? li 
so, interview the Mayor and other notables. 
Get opinions as to whether it might not be 
better to sell beer, provided the ale is not 
poisonous. 


The English have a new game, “Beaver,” 
which has been quite lately introduced into 
this country. The game is based on the num- 
ber of beards you meet, the score being kept 
as in tennis, and points made by shrieking, 
“Beaver!” at the first glimpse of a wayfarer 
thus adorned. The Boston papers think that 
their fair city will yield more points to con- 
testants than in, probably, any other large 
American city. Have you many of the fringe 
decorations in your city? Meantime, the 
pleasant outdoor sport of spotting the hirsute, 
which for some months past has kept London 
on the grin, has reached this country by way, 
one reads in a New York newspaper, of Can- 
ada. Will we have intercity ‘‘beaver” 
matches? Will you back your city for the 
national championship?—R. M. C. 


At Queen’s University, one of the three 
leading universities in Canada, the students 
are more numerous in the medical department 
than in any other. The young men are pass- 
ing up science courses in order to take up a 
better paying profession. Has the prohibition 
act anything to do with this?p—F. D. V. L. 


Is Santa Claus as popular with the kiddies 
as he was with those children of a genera- 
tion ago? The opinions of the youngsters 
themselves would certainly be worth reading. 
—F. D. V. L. 


What do Americanized aliens in your city 
think of current affairs in their own country? 
When you get a story from Athens or some 
other foreign points, get in touch with some 
local subject of that country and get his or 
their views. It makes a good sidelight.— 
Boas Ls 


Building and buying of homes is prac- 
tically constant, but many persons who are 
desirous and in a position to make a down 
payment are unaware how to get about it, 
or that a home can be financed with a small 
down payment. Explain the various proce- 
dures in a story, the data for which can be 
secured from bankers, loan’ associations, 
realtors, etc.—B, A. 


Who were the great men in your city or 
town half a century ago? What were their 
vocations and professions, their physical and 
mental characteristics, and what was their 
outstanding achievements for the community? 


A search of articles of this nature that has 
been running in the St. Thomas (Ontario, 
Canada) Times-Journal makes exceptionally 
good reading, Authentic information may be 
obtained from the municipal archives, while 
that of a more personal nature can be secured 
from the oldest residents. Brief biographies 
of some of the great women of the past may 
also be worked into the series—L. B. B, 


An investigation of courthouse records in an 
Iowa city and county disclosed that girls are 
marrying at an earlier age now than _hereto- 
fore. These records showed that three mar- 
riage licenses were issued in one week to 
couples between 20 and 22 years. Three other 
couples secured licenses and the~ brides-to-be 
gave their ages as only 17 years. In 22 other 
instances the prospective brides were less than 
20 years, but more than 17 years old. Then 
don’t forget the other extrerne. A couple got 
a license in the county in which these records 
are and the husband-to-be gave his age as 75 
years and his prospective bride was 62 years 
old. Work both extremes and you have a 
whale of a story.—C. S., Jr. 


In Detroit, Mich., there are 1,300 gasoline 
filling stations, or one station to approximately 
7,700 persons. The total number of gallons 
sold daily is 390,000, at a cost of $82,000 a 
day, or $30,000,000 a year. How many filling 
stations in your ctiy? How much money is 
spent daily and yearly by automobile owners 
in your city for gasoline? What day particu- 
larly is the largest amount of gas sold? Is it 
on Sundays and holidays?—C. S., Jr. 
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Tell Your Story in— 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
_ INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


“It’s As Necessary As Ink’’ 


a RS eR TERT rt an a gy 


It Will Live and Work for 
You Every Day During 1923 


This book answers 50,000 questions about the newspaper 
and advertising business and_ is indispensable to the 


eg ae 


— 


St hen wi 7 So . - 


National Advertiser—Advertising Agent -—Publisher— 
Special Representative—Editor —Equipment Manufacturer 


' 


<r 


: Contents of the International Year Book Number will 
: | include: 

Names of publishers, editors, managing editors, city 
editors, general managers, business managers, advertising 
managers, circulation managers, mechanical superintend- 
ents of the daily newspapers of the United States and Can- 
ada, including more than 20,000 names, with titles. 


Circulation and advertising rates of the daily news- 
papers of the United States and Canada. 


and hundreds of other facts and statistics that can be 
found in no other single volume. 
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: ~All advertisements appearing in the regular issue of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
N O T E: e INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER (out in January) will be car- 


ried in the permanent cloth-bound edition without additional charge. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE TODAY—BY WIRE 


OO TT eT a SSE LI reg RES MEE, 


: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
| World Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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RESULTS 


US. 


Mere Quantity 


A leading New York Specialty Shop, desirous of information as to which newspapers 
were most generally read by the class of customers trading at their store, prepared 
a questionnaire which was circulated to all who could be reached. The definite 
results were not divulged to us, but we were informed that hereafter the bulk of 
their advertising would go to The Globe and The——. These two newspapers 
were found to lead all others as newspapers read by women customers interested 
in announcements of this store. rus 7 


This shop appeals to women of the middle class and above—the greatest purchas- 
ing power in any community, and those most responsive to printed advertising 
appeal. The merchant in question showed the outcome of his investigation to 
another merchant in another line, with the result that the second merchant is 
also sold on The Globe and The ——. 


To the national advertiser at distant points the buying of advertising is often 
too largely a matter of mere quantity of circulation or of rate. 

The New York Globe’s advertising rates, based primarily on cost of production, 
are fair in comparison with those charged for space in mediums of equal value 
per unit of circulation. 

The Globe invites any prospectiveadvertiser toconsult any ofits present advertisers. 


The Globe takes pride in the fact that its advertisers are pleased customers. It 
does not merely peddle advertising space. It sells results. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A. B. C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher Member A. B. C. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., Special Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


MAGNIFICENCE IN NEWSPAPER BUILDING 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER{, 


Ee Chet A Bichon Aches Paralin dno Hog 


Issued every Saturday—formis closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday 
York World Building, 63 Park Row, New York City. 


preceding the date of publication- =by the Editor & Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New 
Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330. Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Editor & Publisher Company, James Wright Brown; president and editor. 
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RIBUNE TOWER will rise 

from the ground to a height 
of 400 feet. In compliance with the 
building laws of Chicago the struc- 
ture will be occupied to a height of 
260 feet. That height comprises 
twenty-one stories. The rest, 140 
feet, is for inspiration, not alone 
for the men and women who make 
the Tribune, but for all the 
builders for a greater future who 
pass that way. 

Only a few years ago the modern 
downtown building of the 
Tribune, at the corner of Dear- 
born and Madison, shown below, 
was considered a wonder achieve- 
ment in newspaper building and 
has been visited by newspaper 
owners from every part of the 
world. 

Now it is to be pushed aside by 
this greater structure that is to 
cost $7,000,000. Several of those 
millions will be spent for beaut y— 
beauty that typifies progress toward 
higher ideals. 

The third prize of $10,000 was 
won by the design submitted by 
William Holabird and. Martin 


Roche of Chicago, and shown at 


the right. 
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JRPITOR & PUBLISHER presents these de- 

signs with its regular monthly Mechanical 
Number as service to the many publishers who 
are constantly seeking exterior beauty as well as 
interior practicability in the future homes of their 
dreams, for it must be remembered that this was 
a contest for beauty and monumental inspiration. 
The design below was submitted by Louis Lott of 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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ASIDE from the three grand prizes, totalling 

$80,000, ten prizes of $2,000 each were 
made in allotments to ten recognized American 
architects, who. were invited to enter the com- 
Petition and who did enter. This. was done by 
the Tribune in order to assure the interest of 
the foremost American architects. The design 
Shown above were submitted by Kenneth McDonald, 
Jr., and Maurice Couchot, of San Francisco. 
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N STUDYING the design which won the first 

prize, it will be observed that, using the 
architectural phrase, the building has been 
“stepped back’ from only one side. [his occurs 
at a height of 200 feet and preserves on the 
boulevard side and north and south sides the 
effect of a nearly square tower, lifting its mighty 
bulk to a height of 400 feet. Below we have the 
design of Felix Cabarrocas, of Havana, Cuba. 
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le STUDYING these designs from many 
nations, one is struck by the effect that the 
outstanding architectural structures of each 
nation has had upon the minds of the men here 
striving for the greatest beauty possible in 
modern buildings. There is'a touch that makes 
architecture from.each nation differ and it was 
never better exemplified than in the designs 
submitted for the Tribune Tower. Above is a 
design submitted by Louis, Bourgeois, Francis E. 


Dunlap and Charles L. Morgan, of Chicago. 
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JHILE 140 feet of the prize-winning design 
*™ has been given over entirely to the Tower 
of Inspiration it will be noted that the structure 
has not been treated as a building and a tower— 
it is not one thing set on top of another. It is a 
unit and as such will stand as a Gibraltar on 
this new and growing avenue of commerce. 
Below we have a design submitted by Thomas J. 
George, of New York City. 
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HE Tribune Tower will climb into the air 
naturally, carrying up its main structural | 
lines, binding them together with an open para- 
pet. Military Gothic is the style of this new 
home of the Tribune, and it is the general 
opinion that it has never been better defined. | 
Above we have a design by Otto Hoffman, of Austria. 
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great Middle West. In it we find the story, of the 
growth of our nation from an uncertain infant 
to a sure and secure giant. Below we have the 
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store in a building at 


the south-west corner of Lake and LaSalle streets. | 


e Tribune was a single | 
The first edition of 400 copies was pulled on a 


Tae first home of th 


design submitted by Edmund S. Campbell 


Chicago. 
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Washington hand press, worked by one of the 
editors, on June 10, 1847. It's a long journey 


from that home to the new structure that will 
grace Michigan Boulevard. Above we have the | 


design submitted by Pierre La Bourgeois, of Nancy, 


France. 
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THE population of Chicago when the first 

Tribune appeared was only 16,000. Joseph 
Medill, who was later to become its great editor, 
was still practicing law in Coshocton, Ohio. 
Joseph K. C. Forrest, James J. Kelly and John E. 
Wheeler were the Tribune originators. Before 
the paper was a month old, however, Kelly had 
withdrawn to enter the more profitable leather 
business. Above we have the design submitted by 
Hugh G. Jones, of Montreal, Canada. 
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PROMss A. STEWART assumed the editor- 

ship in those early days and in that first year 
the Tribune bought the plant and equipment 
of the ‘Gem of the Prairie.’ Below we have the 


design submitted by A. Hamilton Scott and John 
A. W. Grant, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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N 1851, Whig politicians purchased the share 

of Mr. Scripps. He and William Bross one year | 
later founded another paper. General William 
Duane Wilson representing the new ownership | 
was installed as Editor. An evening issue was | 
started but was short-lived. The design below | 
was submitted by Ralph Thomas, Walker @ 
Mc Kenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, of New York City. 
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N 1848 Forrest withdrew from the Tribune 

and his third interest became the property of 
John L. Scripps. Two occurrences that year make 
it a memorable one. On May 22nd. fire destroyed fee a, © 
the Tribune property and publication was at Hid lat 
suspended for two days; December 6th, the ie. Gee | 
Tribune installed the first telegraphic news il i (Wid | 
service in the West. Above we have the design Po yee Am 
submitted by D.H Burnham @ Co., Chicago. 
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design submitted by Charles H. Bebb and Carl F. 


end he had young colleagues. Above we have the 
Gould, of Seattle. 
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N JUNE 18, 1855, Joseph Medill secured a 
third interest in the Tribune property, 


Medill & Co. Below we have the design submitted 


of the purchasing firm then became Wright, 
by Joseph Schwartz, of Luxemburg. 


and Dr. Chas, H. Ray a fourth interest. The name 
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es IS a notable fact that the spirit of youth has 

always guided the Tribune and even when 
the grandsons of Medill took up their work they 
were not so old as he was when he went West 
to do his big work in the world. Below we have 
a design submitted by William T. Gregory and 
B. R: Saunders, of London, England. 
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A Tribune was not Joseph Medill’s first 

venture in journalism. He had successfully 
established the Cleveland Leader before jour- 
neying West, where he met Dr. Ray, and brought 
to him a letter of introduction from Horace 
Greeley. It was Greeley who urged this young 
man to embark in journalism in Chicago. Above 


we have a design submitted by Andrew N. Rebori, — 
of Chicago. 
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JOoRRH MEDILL went to Chicago and be- 

came editor of the Tribune in 1863, following 
his purchase of the stock of Dr. Ray. Scripps 
had left the Tribune two years earlier when. he 
was appointed Postmaster of Chicago by Lin- 
coln. Below we have the design submitted by N. N. 
Spencer & Son, of Chicago. 
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fh 1858, the Tribune absorbed the Demo- | | 
cratic Press. That brought into the firm H 

Deacon William Bross and John Locke Scripps 


again. For two years the paper was known as 
the Press and Tribune, but then reverted to 
Chicago Tribune. Above we have a design sub- . . rc | | 
mitted by John Wynkoop, of New York. | 
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HUS it was in 1863, Medill, Cowles and Bross 


founded the original Tribune family, which 
grew to include Horace White. This “family” 


survives today through direct descendants. Below 
we have the design submitted by George F. Schreiber, 


of Chicago. 
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OF THE early group that made the Tribune, 

Medill was a great builder. He believed his 
a great work, and under his guiding hand the 
Tribune became a part of the life of the grow- 
ing city. Below we have the design submitted by 
Ernesto Fuchs, Guadalajara, Mexico. 
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N OCTOBER 8 and 9, 1871, Chicago was 

swept by fire. The Tribune's credit the 
day before was said to have been good for more 
than $100,000. On October 11, the business 
manager had to borrow $64 from personal 
friends to buy paper with which to resume 
publication on October 12. Above we have the 
design submitted by Lippincott <& Billson, of 
Melbourne, Australia. | 
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we have the design submitted by Hermann Herter, — 


son-in-law, R. W. Patterson, who had been © 


at.San Antonio, Texas. He was succeeded by his 
acting as general manager of the paper. Above 
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the Tribune was 
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again published from its old location, but in 


N OCTOBER 49, 


a new building. It had survived with others the 
K. Jankowski, of Warsaw, Poland. 


greatest trial that had befallen an American city. 
Below we have the design submitted by Lippop, 
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ILLIAM BROSS' lost active contact with 
the Tribune while serving as Lieutenant- 
j Governor of the state of Illinois from 1865-1860. 
It was in the latter year that the Tribune 
moved from 51 Clarke St., wheré it had been. 
published for many years, toa four-story building 
of Joliet marble at Dearborn and Madison. 
Below we have the design submitted by Olaf Boye, 
Crawford Jensen, and L. W. Wilhelmsen, of 


Christiania, Norway. 
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At tHOUCH Scripps ceased his active con- 

nection with the Tribune in ‘61, he did 
not sell his interest until ‘65, when Horace White 
Purchased it and assumed the editorship. White 
continued in that capacity until 1874, while 
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Medill gave much of his time to the proceedings ‘ 
of the Illinois Constitutional Convention and as ; 
Mayor of Chicago. Above we have the design 


submitted by Frederick Stuhmke, of Berlin,Germany. 
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W PATTERSON died in 1910. He had 
° been president and editor-in-chief of the 
Tribune since the death of Joseph Medill. 
Shortly after, Medill McCormick, now United 
States Senator and grandson of Joseph Medill, ~ 
who had been acting as publisher, severed his 
connection with the newspaper. Below. we have 
the design submitted by James Gamble Rogers, of 
New York City. 
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REE TRADE probably caused the break 

between Mr. White and Mr. Medill and 
caused the former to leave the Tribune and 
placed Mr. Medill in complete charge in 1874, 
following a tour of Europe. Above we have the 
design submitted by Bertram G. Goodhue, of New 
York City. 
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R. McCORMICK, a_ brother of Medill 

© McCormick, was made treasurer of the 
Tribune in 1909, and his cousin, J. M. Patter- 
son, was made secretary the same year. In 1914, 
they assumed complete control as editors and 


publishers. Below we have the design submitted ' 


by Lucian E. Smith, of New York City. 
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HILE R-R. McCormick and Joseph Medill, 

| Patterson were. absent in military service 
i during the World War, William H. Field was 

in charge. Today the Tribune is building for 

the future. Above we have the design submitted 

by Schmidt, Gordon and Martin, of Chicago. | 
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America (upper left) 
Architects: B. H. & C. N. Whinston, 
of New York City. 
America (upper right) 
Architects: Alfred Fellheimer & Stew- 
art Wagner, of New York City. 
Japan (center) 
Architect: Richard Yoshijiro, of Mine. 
America (lower left) 
Architect: Albert J. Rousseau, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Hungary (lower right) 
Architect: Prof. Dr, Ing Lechner Jeno, 
of Budapest. 
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America (upper left) 


Sages kena 


Architect: Guy Lowell, of Boston. 


(upper right) 


America 


Fort, of New York 


Architect: Frank 


City. 
America (cent 


er) 


Architect: Claude Bragdon, of Roches- 


ter, New York. 


Butler & Corse, of New 


America (lower left) 
Architects: 


York City. 
America (lower right 


) 


Architects: Henry Horn Bostel & Eric 


Fischer Wood, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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America (upper left) 
Architect: Jarvis Hunt, of Chicago, 


Hungary (upper right) 
Architects: Lechner Loraud & Kau- 
tzky Tivadar, of Budapest. 


France (center) 
Architect: Barry Hammond Dierks, of 
Paris. 
Holland (lower left) 
Architect: L. Bode, of Amsterdam. 
America (lower right) 
Architect: Alfred Morton Githens, of 
New York City. 
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Scotland (upper left) 
Architects: Hutton & Taylor, of 
Glasgow. 

America (upper right) 
Architects: Hewitt & Brown, of Min- 
neapolis. 

Holland (center) 
Architects: Meischke & Schmidt, of 
Rotterdam. 

America (lower left) 
Architect: Benjamin Wistar Morris, of 
New York City. 

America (lower left) 
Architect: Peter J. Weber, of Chicago. 
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Essentials of 
Successful Advertising 


‘Reader Interest’ is one thing; 
‘Reader Confidence” is another thing 


The first may bring extensive circulation, but the 


second is essential to make that circulation effective 
from the advertisers’ standpoint. 


is Its approximately 400,000 circulation—about 1,- 
200,000 daily readers— 94 per cent concentrated in 
Chicago and its suburbs, proves that The Chicago 
: Daily News has “reader interest.” 


: Its year-in and year-out leadership in advertising 
ee among Chicago daily newspapers proves that it has 
4 _ circulation effectiveness from the standpoint of adver- 

tisers — reader confidence translated into buying 


i : 
é action. 

In a word all the essentials of successful advertis- 
e ing that can exist in one medium, are found in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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MOST OF IT COMES FROM OUTSIDE 


NEW ENGLAND, owing to its 
density of population, is compelled 
to buy three-fourths of its food sup- 
ply from other states. 


Today its total population is 
nearly 7,500,000. ‘This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that 85 per 
cent of these are inland population, 
with more than half of the people 
living in thirty-six cities, makes one 
readily see that food campaigns 
meet with unfailing success in this 
territory. 


The wise food advertiser realizes 
that NEW ENGLAND is a bigger 
buyer outside, in proportion to its 
size, than any similar territory. 


It is the most highly organized, 
densely populated and wealth ac- 
cumulating section of the country 
and the well-paid and prosperous 
industrial workers make it a cov- 
eted market. 


The NEW ENGLAND market 
has a stupendous aggregate buying 
power. This territory offers the 
greatest market and greatest field 
for intensive advertising through 
daily newspapers. 


This list of daily NEW ENG- 
LAND newspapers will move 
every day an enormous volume of 
merchandise to the consumer, if 
you will do your part and use ade- 
quate advertising space to develop 
this market. 


These Papers Will Introduce You to the Right People 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 

lation lines 
**Attleboro Sun ( 4,805 
+Boston Sunday Advertiser(S) 424,104 
+Boston Globe 274,607 
¢Boston Globe } 321,871 
Boston Telegram 145,113 
¢Boston Transcript 36,423 
**Fall River Herald 13,405 
*Fitchburg Sentinel 10,739 
Greenfield Recorder 3,025 
**Haverhill Gazette 15,216 
**Lynn Item 16,132 
*Lynn Telegram News.(E&S) 16,886 

tLowell Courier-Citizen 

and Evening Leader(M&E) 20,635 

peti Bedford Standard-Mer- 

(M&E) 31,489 

“New swine Sunday Standard 

(S) 25,006 

+North Adams Transcript.(E) 9,334 

**Salem News (E) 20,879 

**Taunton Gazette 8,268 
+Worcester Telegram-Gazette 

M&E) 72,733 

*Worcester Sunday Telegram 

(S) 42,741 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


{Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,703 
+Portland Press Herald(M&S) 22,208 
**Portland Express (E) 26,294 
**Portland Telegram ) 28,658 
7Waterville Sentinel 5,886 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 


7Keene Sentinel , 03 


RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 
Circu- 


Newport Daily News.... 
Pawtucket Times 
**Providence Bulletin 
+Providence Journal 
**Providence Journal 
**Providence Tribune 
Westerley Sun ( 4, 
Woonsocket Cail 12,959 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


*Barre Times 

Bennington Banner (E) 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 
E 


) 

Burlington Daily News...(E) 

**Burlington Free Press..(M) 
Rutland Herald (M 


-0214 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&! 


*Dridgeport Post 
*Hartford Courant 
*Hartford Courant 
“Lartford Times 
**Meriden Record 


+New Haven Register. “é85) 
**New condon D (E 


eversent Statement, April 1 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 


**A £6. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
{Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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he Cleveland Newspaper Situation—d 


The PRESS 


Leads All Cleveland 
Daily Newspapers 


| ene PRESS is First in Cleveland. Not only is The Press first in local 


advertising, but in total paid advertising as well. 


The following 1922 figures pertaining to the Cleveland Newspaper 
situation reveal the clear-cut and outstanding supremacy of The Press 
as the dominant medium of Cleveland. Below are six day figures. 


Daily ieee ice Lines pecans Lines 
The PRESS 8,579,032 12,800,354 
Plain Dealer 5,490,240 11,154,402 
The News 6,815,200 9,327,094 


These statistics indicate that The Press carried 1,645,952 more lines of 
advertising than The Plain Dealer and 3,473,260 more than The News 
during 1922. 

In local advertising alone The Press carried 3,088,792 and 1,763,832 
more lines than The Plain Dealer and The News respectively. 


These figures point unmistakably to the fact that most advertisers pre- 


fer The Press. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Incorporated 


PUBLISHERS DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Cincinnati St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 


Meum BER AUDIT BUREAU OF Ceren. CauabLeA sal O-N-S 


iy, he Scripps-Hloward Newspapers 


*LEVELAND PRESS 


'OMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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$114,881,040 in Building Operations 


Philadelphia’s 


record breaking total for 1922 


SHATTER BUILDING RECORDS 


Operations Here in 1922 Valued at 
$114,881,040 


The building boom in Philadelphia 
during 1922 shattered all records of 
the last decade for construction. 

Figures of the Bureau of Building 
Inspection show that since last Janu- 
ary the total number of permits issued 
was 14,476, covering 22,588 operations, 
at an estimated value of $114,881,040. 

Against this record increase the build- 
ing during 1921 had a total value of 
only $42,540,780, for which 12,673 per- 
mits were issued, covering 14,651 opera- 
tions. 

The structures built this year includ- 
ed more than 8,800 two-story dwellings, 
the largest number of residences erected 
since the war—(The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Dec. 30, 1922.) 


With this vast addition to its buildings—and every indication that 
the big programme will continue in 1923—Philadelphia, the third 
largest market in the United States, offers greater opportunities than 
ever before to manufacturers of all kinds of goods. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in thet news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads—- 


‘ «~ the Bulletin 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
nearly everybody reads than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
The Bulletin’ in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


Net paid daily average circulation for the year 1922— 
493.240 copies a day. 
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"RANKLIN WAS FIRST OF ALL A HUMAN BEING 


itinter, Publisher and Publicist, He Was Distinguished Always For Common Sense—Where Emerson 
Would Have Hitched Wagon to a Star, Franklin Would Have Looked for New Axle Grease 


! Colonial times the New Printing 
Office in Philadelphia was near the 
\irket. It was a small one-story semi- 
‘ached structure with three windows 
ling the street. A sign just over the 
les read—B. FRANKLIN, PRINTER. 
\s the watchman made his rounds I 
inder what he thought as he gazed at 
3 sign dimly visible because of a near- 
‘street lamp. What tales the men of a 
or generation must have told about the 
‘ts when as school boys they called at 
'3 shop to buy a small slate, primer, or 
-n book. It was at this shop that my 
y of Philadelphia, fastidious in her 
te, bought a very fine grade of toilet 
p, advertised as having been imported 
‘m abroad, sold by the proprietor’s 
‘e, but doubtless manufactured by his 
her in Boston. To this shop came the 
siness man to get his ink powder, his 
id glasses with brass heads, and his 
wter stand “proper for offices and 
inting houses.” From this shop came 
ssibly the most important newspaper of 
day, The Pennsylvania Gazette. 
3ut these were the days when men and 
‘men danced the minuet. Had this pro- 
etor in his knee breeches, as he left his 
oss to wait upon customers, any mes- 
ve for the printers of today? Did he 
ve any imprint upon American journal- 
a? What kind of man was Benjamin 
anklin, the printer? 
First of all, I want to speak of the little 
nanac that came from his shop. What 
uence did it have? Let its publisher 
| about it for he knows: 
n 1732 I first published my Almanack, 
ler the name of Richard Saunders; it was 
atinued by me about twenty-five years, com- 
inly called Poor Richard’s Almanack. I en- 
vored to make it both entertaining and use- 
|; and it accordingly came to be in such de- 
‘n that I reaped considerable profit from it, 
ding annually near ten thousand. And ob- 
‘ving that it was generally read, scarce any 
ighborhood in the province being without it, 
jonsidered it as a proper vehicle for convey- 
| instructicn among the common people, who 
ight scarcely any other books; I therefore 
led all the little spaces that occurred between 
| remarkable days in the calendar. with 
jverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated 
‘lustry and frugality as the means of procur- 
wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it 
Ing more difficult for a man in want to act 
ays honestly, as, to use here one of those 
)verbs, It is hard for an empty sack to stand 
right, 
The paper for this almanac, Franklin 
's not too proud to bring to his shop on 
wheelbarrow. Never did he allow his 
lide to run ahead of his purse. 
Publishers have their troubles with 
ion labor, as the news columns of Ep1- 
k & PupiisHer have repeatedly told. 
certain amendment to the Constitution 
il attracts considerable attention in the 
‘ss. I leave it to the reader to judge 
nether these words from Franklin when 
became a journeyman printer in Lon- 
‘n have a present day message: 
|At my first admission into this printing-house 
00k to working at press, imagining I felt a 
Int of the bodily exercise I had been used to 
| America, where press-work is mixed with 
posing. I drank only water; the other 
tkmen, near fifty in number, were great 
zzlers of beer. On occasion, I carried up 
down stairs a large form of types in each 
na, when others carried but one in both 
ds. They wondered to see, from this and 
€ral instances, that the Water-American,. as 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


they called me, was stronger than themselves, 
who drank strong beer. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have 
me in the composing-room, I left the pressmen; 
a new bien venu or sum for drink, being five 
shillings, was demanded of me by the com- 
positors. JI thought it an imposition, as I had 
paid below; the master thought so too, and 
forbade my paying it. I stood out two or three 
weeks, was accordingly considered as an ex- 
communicate, and had so many little pieces of 
private mischief done me, by mixing my sorts, 
transposing my pages, breaking my matter, etc., 
etc., if I were ever so little out of the room, 
and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which they 
said ever haunted those not regularly admitted, 
that, notwithstanding the master’s protection, 
I found myself obliged to comply and pay the 
money, convinced of the folly of being on ill 
terms with those one is to live with continually. 


The ethics of journalism is today a fre- 
quent topic of discussion where news- 
paper men gather. Did the proprietor of 


this New Printing Office do anything to 
advance ethical standards of the trade at 
which he worked? Franklin, himself, 
thus answers this question: 

In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully 
excluded all libelling and personal abuse, which 
is of late years become so disgraceful to our 
country. Whenever I was solicited to insert 
anything of that kind, and the writers pleaded, 
as they generally did, the liberty of the press, 
and that a newspaper was like a stage-coach, in 
which any one who would pay had a right to a 
place, my answer was, that I would print the 
piece separately if desired, and the author 
might have as many copies as he pleased to 
distribute himself, but that I would not take 
upon me to spread his detraction; and that, 
having contracted with my _ subscribers to 
furnish them with what might be either useful 
or entertaining, I could not fill their papers 
with private altercation, in which they had no 
concern, without doing them manifest injustice. 
Now. many of our printers make no scruple of 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


gratifying the malice of individuals by false 
accusations of the fairest characters among our- 
selves, augmenting animosity even to the pro- 
ducing of duels; and are, moreover, so indis- 
creet as to print scurrilous reflections on the 
government of neighboring states, and even on 
the conduct of our best national allies, which 
may be attended with the most pernicious con- 
sequences. These things I mention as a ¢au- 
tion to young printers, and that they may be 
encouraged not to pollute their presses and dis- 
grace their profession by such infamous prac- 
tices, but refuse steadily, as they may see by 
my example that such a course of conduct will 
not, on the whole, be injurious to their interests. 


Did Franklin have a competent assist- 
ant in his printing office? Of this assist- 
ant he says: 

We have an English proverb that says. “He 
that would thrive, must ask his wife.’ It was 
lucky for me that I had one as much disposed 
to industry and frugality as myself. She as- 
sisted me cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchas- 
ing old linen rags for the paper makers, ete., 
etc, 

Had Franklin any time for other duties 
besides those of his office? Did he for- 
get his old mother up in Boston? It is 
from a letter to her that we learn about 
his habits: 

I read a great deal, ride a little, do a litth 
business for myself, now and then for others, 
retire when I can, and go into company when 
I please; so the years roll round, and the last 
will come, when I would rather have it said 
He lived usefully, than He died rich. 

3ecause Franklin read a great deal he 
was probably the best informed man of 
his time. His editorial comments about 
the economic questions of the day were 
the ablest printed in America, but this is a 
many-sided Franklin in another field of 
journalism. He was printer, publisher, 
proprietor and, strange as it may seem, 
he was cartoonist as well. For his Ga- 
zette, he made the first cartoon to appear 
in an American newspaper. The occasion 
was a memorable one. The Governor of 
the New York Colony had issued on De- 
cember 24 1753, a call for a meeting in 
Albany of the British Colonies on June 
14, 1754. Rumors of a possible war 
with France were not without some foun- 
dation. The union of the colonies was 
most desirable. To supplement his edi- 
torial appeal, Franklin printed on May 
9, 1754, a cartoon which represented a 
snake cut into eight pieces; each part 
represented a colony. Under the cartoon 
Franklin put the caption: “Join or Die.” 

But the influence of this cartoon was 
not limited to the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
It was copied by such contemporaries as 
the New York Gazette, the Boston News 
Letter, the Boston Gazette, the New York 
Mercury, etc. Comments about it were 
printed in other newspapers. At the time 
of the Stamp Act it appeared again. It 
was of Franklin’s cartoon thus reprinted, 
that James Rivington in his New York 
Gazeteer on August 25, 1774, said: 

On the Snake, depicted at the Head of 
some American News Papers. 

Ye Sons of Sedition, how comes it to pass, 
That America’s typ’d by a SNAKE—in the 


? 


grass 
Don’t you think ’tis a scandalous, saucy re 
flection, 
That merits the soundest, severest Correcticn, 
NEW-ENGLAND’S the Head too;—NEW 
ENGLAND’S abused; 
For the Head of the Serpent we know should 
be Bruised. (Continued on next page) 
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The most important issue of Franklin’s 


Pennsylvania Gazette was that published 
just before the Stamp Act took effect. 
The first page is reproduced by way of 


illustration to tell its own story. On an 
inside page of this Doom’s Day number 
between mourning lines appeared the 


following editorial : 


A RS Re TE 


Readers, 


TIONAL 


We are sorry to be obliged to acquaint our 


most UNCONSTITU- 
these colonies could 


the 
that ever 


that 
ACT 


as 


have imagined, to wit, The STAMF ACT, is 
feared to be obligatory upon us, after the First 


of 
MORROW) 


November ensuing (the FATAL TO- 
the Publishers of this Paper, un- 


able to bear the Burthen, have thought it ex- 
pedient to stop a while, in order to deliberate, 
whether any methods can be found to elude the 


chains forged for them, and escape the in- 
suppertable Slavery: which, it is hoped, from 
just Representations now made against that 
Act, may be effected. Meanwhile, we must 


earnestly request every Individual of our Sub- 
ecribers, many of whom have been long behind 


hand 


t 
n 


that they would immediately discharge 


1eir respective Arrears, that we may be able 
ot only to suport ourselves during the Interval 
ut 
ris Paper, whenever an Opening appears fcr 
1at Purpose which we hope will be soon. 


be better prepared to proceed again with 


tS 


co 


t 


This issue is remarkable because it is 


1e last one in all probability published 
under Franklin’s imprint. 
1e top of the third column announces the 
dissolution of the partnership of Franklin 
and 


A notice at 


Hall. Later the Gazette was pub- 


lished by others. 


publications. 
newspaper in Philadelphia. 


Franklin was interested in many other 
He bought out a German 
Learning his 


trade in the printing office of his brother, 
James Franklin, publisher of the New 


England 


Courant, he had, when his 


brother had been forbidden to publish the 
paper, assumed the duties of the pub- 
lisher, in order to avoid a suspension of 


the Courant. 


Benjamin Franklin later 


assisted James in starting a paper in 


Rhode Island. 
sisting 
offices. 
favorite sister. 


He was continually as- 
3en Mecom in starting printing 
Mecom had married Franklin’s 
Such assistance to his 


brother and his brother-in-law in start- 
ing printing offices shows one of Frank- 
lin’s best sides for he was continually 
called upon to render financial assistance 


to 


» his relatives. 


Franklin was ever will- 


ing to help an apprentice to start in busi- 


ness. 


In this way he came to have an 


interest in a string of newspapers so that 
his influence as a Colonial publisher was 
by no means limited to the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 


of 


Franklin, however, was not the founder 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. It was 


started by Samuel Keimer on December 
24, 1728, under the longer title, The Uni- 
versal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences ; 


and Pennsylvania Gazette. 
lin 
with number forty on October 


When Frank- 
the paper 
Yo NG AD. 


became connected with 


he shortened its title to the Pennsylvania 


Gazette. 


In place of reprints from Eng- 


lish books and periodicals he put live 
news items mixed with little comments 


of 
crease. 
Hall as partner. 


own. Circulation began to in- 
In 1744, Franklin took in David 
This partnership lasted 


his 


until the issue shown in the illustration— 


a period covering eighteen years. 


During 


this period the Pennsylvania Gazette be- 
came the best edited and certainly the 
most successful financially of all Colonial 


newspapers 
America. 


published at that time in 
The Gazette, which later had 


the distinction of being the oldest news- 
paper in the United States, put out its 


last issue on October 11, 1815. 


Its plant 


was sold and its press and its type found 
their way to the various printing offices 
in Philadelphia. 


Franklin’s achievements, after he re- 


tired from active journalism, are too well 
known to deserve even passing mention. 


Economist, 


scientist, philanthropist, 


statesman, though he was, he continued 


to think of himself first as a printer. 
His epitaph, 
clearly indicates how he wished to be 
regarded by future generations: 


which he wrote himself, 


The Body of 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old Book, 
Its contents worn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms. 


Editor 


Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 
By its Author. 


Because Franklin is so often referred 
to as an atheist and an agnostic, I want 


OW in the Prefs, to be (peedily publithed, in one Volume 
Oftavo, nestly bound and lettered, and fold by DAVID 
HALL, in Philadelphia, and JAMES PARKER, ia 
Burlington ; 
The Histroay of theCotony of NOWA CZESARIA, 
eo NEW-JERSE Ys 
Containing an Account of its fii Settlement, progreffive Im- 
provements, the original and prefent Contti.ution, and other 
Even's, to the Wear MDCCXXI, 
With tome Pastculars fince, and a thort View of Us prefent 
State. 
By SAMUE L SMITH. 
We ol? ee D, 
A N hone, {vber incufliious Man, thet writes a tolerable good 
Hard, thet is willing to do the different Sorte of BuGnefs 
atoyt aShop, he may hear of a Piace by applying to Wit Liam 
Fourfe of Burlington County, in New-Jeriey, , 
N.B. Betore he enters in the Service, he muff be well reccro- 
menied oy Perfone ot Credic for his Hunefty, oo the Kays will at 
} Pimes be soueNe: in hie Hands, if he 1149 of so Yeare of Ags, 
it wtih no ObSradtion, tut msft ba a fingle Man, di. 


Y Virtse ot a Writof Fieri Facias to me dise€tcd, will de 
fold by public Vendue, on W dnefday, the aoth Day of 
November nex, at the Houle cf Aulcy M‘Auley, in che Dirit 
of Scuchwaru, aC 3 oVieck an the Afzernoon, three Tenemeats, 
and Lets or Piece wf Ground, thereunto belonging, fituate on the 
youth Side of Chrift:an-freet, in the D.ftiidt of Southwark, 
containing in Byont on the faid Street 63 Feet, and in Length or 
@idepth So Feec, more or lefs, lace che Eftace of John Wayne, 
wecealed, {eit d aud taken io Execucian be 
Wictrtam Pann, Sheriff, 


Y Virtwe of a Wit of Venditiuni Exoonas to me direfted, 
will be foig by public Vensue, on Thurfaay, the 21 ft Day of 
November nex’, at the Houfe of Andrew Hook, io Kenfington, 
at Vhree o Ciock 10 the Altcrnoaa, aceitain Lot of Greund, fi 
ate in Kenfington, b-ginning ata Stake on tie tyorh Side of 
rince treet, thauce extending along risncver ftrect 100 Feet to 
pay 2 3t-Kee, shence oy Land of «Anthony Palmer 435 Feet 3 Inches, 
erg cherice by Paimes’s Land aturefaid 100 Feet tas 40 Pect Sweet, 
a calcd Prince f. eet, thence along the falc Strest 455 Feet 8 Inch- 
3 to the Place of Beginning, consamning one Acre of Land, wish 
1 wocden Frame Tenemerst thereon erected; late the Eilate of 
bem |-{:pt Claicouine, {sized and taken in Exzcutirn by 
E; ener dm Dana, Snenff. 


Ww 


Y Vawecf a Writ of Venditioat Cagonas to me directed, 
witl Se fuld vy pubic Vendue, on Sa urday, the 23d Day of 
moernext, at che Lenton Cotece hous, at 3 0'Choek in the 
Alternion, a certanstwo Story Brick Hquufe and Kitchen, and 
Lot ot Ground treseu ta bmorping, Gi-are onthe Wot 8.deuf 
BAR Fioct ftrect. in We Dalnct of Southwa k, containing In Front 
on tard Stree’ ty Feet, ard in Length cr Depth 6a Feet, bourdid 
Mouthward by a Houle and Lot of Sufaanaa Wildridge, North ward 
ana Wertward by Ground of Willi m Robinfony bare the Eflate 
t theiad Wil.am Rodi fon ; fazed and taken in Execution by 

Wictaam Pane, Muanif. 


Y Virtue of a Wriceof Levari Facias, to me direfted, will 
B be fold, by pullic Ven*ue, on Munday, the agth Day of 
overnbar, at Two Clock in the Alternoon, at the Houfe of 
fohn Dunn, A certain Meffuage, Planta- 
tion, and Tia€t ot Land, fituare, lying and be:ngin Providence 
Town p, in th: County cf Philadelphia, containing 203 A- 
ma esl ans, b asdsd ty Lands of the honmarable the Proprie- 
Bid aitea, Henry Varcerfiice, ard the River Schuylkill; late the 
Game (tace of Samue Richi.dion, feized and taken in Execution by 
: Wittiam Paaa, Sheritt. 


in New Providence, 


* © Gicucaiter County, Odtober 24, 205," 


ar pM fe Sg oat vO U N D-S Keward. 
ve HEREAS acertayn Man, whocalied kimielt Richard 
2 +¥ Cox, bern in the North of Englend, and fpeake very 
Be sroid in that Dialedt, is about 5 Feet ro Jncheshigh, well fet, 
rcGona light coloured twilled Linen Coat, 2 light coloured Cloth 
am \Sarsoat, afriped SAirt, aneld Pair ct Leather Breeches, black 
B vey Yarn Stcchirgs, Panct deck Mtucktes io his Shue, weare grey 
ame air, t.ed vching, dering at tc Hote of the Subleriter, in Wa- 
fe fod, in the County of Gove.tier, and Weflern Divifion of 
We he Province uf New-Jerfey, ad, omthe Night of the 33) inf. 
ale from the Sutticriber’s Houle, 10 \’cunds ard an Half of 
my Worced, a French Buccencer Firelock, and a Jarge black Dog. 
os Whoever sakes up the {cid Richard Cox, and fecures him In the 
sominon Goal cr the G unty of Gloucefter aforefaid, Mhall have 
ihe above Reward, paid by HeonMippiston. Iw, 


ee erengetn 
@ juttimpered nth. thiedelvhia Packet, Captain Budden, the 
Royal Charlotte, Cazia:n Holland, and other lait VeiFeia from 
Locdon ard Liversosl, aac ty be fold by 
SAMUEL SAN SO M,,y junior, 
In Frost-ftrect, briween Murket and Arch fireets, oppofite to 
Coemse's Alley, 
Neat Affrtm:nt of MERCHANDIZE, fuitable for 
the Seafon, eI Ww 


1A 


Tobe SULD by 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 
At hie Stora in Chefuor-fueer, 
AN A@urtmant ot ¢ry Goode, which he will {cll on the lowe 
‘Yasma, tor Cad or feo Crasit, A.fo Rice, South Caolina 
bSoal Leather, jy whole or-Hali Hides, Beaver, Tailow, Pini 
Rot, and a Parces«f Carolina Oronces. @Miw. 


ee 
A LU Perfone indeatsd to the Lhata of Jam.s Caddie, lag Kot 
PB: Ridss from Yhiiedelphia to Ansapolle, d-cesfod, for Carriage 
of News-papers, are defired to pay the fame to Mir, Mymval Meas, 
the prefent Rider, who is impowerd to receive the fume by 
s Maerua Gappit, Evacutriz. 


LL Pe fone indeed t> the Eflae of Wililem MM'Cey de- 

4 ceafed, are deZred to mike {predy Payment to the Subferi- 
fiving in |b hide'phie; and thofe thar have aay Demande 
fad BA te, ors alf0 & fired to bring in their Accenats, t:ar 
mad be adjuttot, by Jonn Garnasara, Eacevter, 9 t W 


Jun, 


& Publisher for 


, filed te come and fetch him awey, and 


January. 13, 1923 


to conclude with Franklin’s motion for 
prayers in the Constitutional Convention 


of 1787: 


Mr. President,—The small progress we have 
made, after four or five weeks’ close attendance, 
and continual reasonings with each other, our 
different sentiments 
several of the last producing as many noes as 


on almost every question 


Jwft imported In the Philsdelphia Packet, Captain Buddes, from 
Lonove, and to be (old by 
RANDLE MITCHELL 
At his Store in Water-R:ect, near Walnot-Mrest, lately kept by 

USHER and MJTCHELL, oa the lowe Terms, for 
Cath, of fhore Credit, 
ROADCLOTHS, naps, red and white flannels, ftriped 
linceys, cotton ditto white and {potted (wan fuas, blankets, 
calimancoes, Ariped and pin camblets, fingle and doub’e worked 
damatks, crofe barred ftults and nonparetle ; great variety of 


. Bdecklenburge, done om dvrants and ratcinete ; black, blue, green 


and cloth coloured everteft’ngs, mourning crapes, Maloons and du- 
vante, womeos long ehoth cloaks, childrens 1¢€ Morocco leather 
foes, buttons ond heir, great variecy of ribbons, black taHeiies, 
el) wide black perfians, wom=ns lk mitts, black and blue fatrin 
pecliogy, black, whites a4 pink narrow perGane, fille laces, 
gimpe, fit romate, 6 ard § 4%. Mufling, a nail, 9 qr. 7 eights, 
y4, wide, end yd. and + e'g hte cotton and linen checke, 3 qr. and 
y eights Scotch check = varety of checks and kenting Seoceh 
naadkercblefsy vamety of tape and gartericg ; cambriche and 
Jewne, rife linens, 6 ars! 7 99, tab‘ecloche, long and piftel lawns, 
ccteons and cotton chini*, pirs, and great variety of needles, 
horfe whips, 4 qr, and 7° i <0 ftriped tickers, ravens duck, Rof- 
fia drilting; @ good aflia meat of catlery ard hardwsres, copper 
tea kettles, fad irons, mals, AC Reel, pipesin kegs, fwcer ott, 
currants in {mall cafks, carry gorabs, brale and iron ca diet.che, 
whth fundiy other goods, 

N.B. All periune indebted to the partnerfhip of Uher aad 
Mdicchell, are again defies to difeharge their ballances; particn- 
larly fuch as are indebted for twelve and eigbtecn Months. y W. 


OSEPH PEMBERTON hereby informs the Public, 

thet be has opened #2 Evening School, between Second and 
Third freete, on the Nath Side of Race-Mreet, for the teaching 
Vu car and Vec'mal Achmet’ ck, Book-keeping, Menfuration of 
Supmficies and Solids, Gauging, Sorveying, Navigation, and the 
Ule of the Globes, on which each Cafe in Mavigecion may be de- 
my fired, and meade oa) and facaiiar to the weakeft Cap-city. © 


T te 3 OL.D, by 
ABRAHimM CARPENTER, 

At the Upper Ini of Front ftreet, Phledelphia, 
BOUT £0 Hoxfhu’s, both White and Black-oak, anda 
few Setts uf Hoghs Tiuooops ; alfo 300 Bread Barrels, 

newly made, Gew 


vloucefter County, Oftober 42, 1765. 
HEREAS James Whitall, late of the Coonty of Giou- 
cefter, decenfed, did purchafe aco Acres of Land of 
John Heading deceafed, by Deed, dated the Seventh Day ot June, 
1701} Thefe ere to de@re any Perfen or Perfone, who have pur- 
chafed any Fart or Parcel of the faid Land of the faid James 
Whitall, of of hig Son Job Whitsll deceafed, to inform James 
Whitall, the Grandion of the faid James Whitall, and Son to the 
faid Job Whitall, ia order that he might not take op the faid 
Lind agaln, if already fold by esther of them ; which will be ve- 
ry kindly taken by me Jamas Wairart, qrw. 


: Vhilaceiphia, OCisber gr, 1765. 
1$ ie to acqualne a!) Perfons indebted to the Fitate of 
: Mr, Peter Keen (late of the Northera Liberties) d-cesled, 
emhet by Bond and Judgment, Bond, Note, or Bovis Debt, that 
they are deflred to make immediate or fpeedy Payment, that I 
may be enabled to anfwer the Baquetts of the laft Wull of the fad 
Peter Keen, And ali Perfsns having any Demands againtt the 
faid Eftere, gre defired to bring in their Accounts, that they may 
be ‘ertled and pabd by me 
Siw. Reyvwortpn Kurw, the séting Executor 


and Bitver Work, tasde, mended 
aed fold by JOHN WOOD, at the Sign of the Dus! 
the Corner ef Front and Cheftmut-Areetes : 


OTICE is hereby given, that the Subferite: : 

| ene of the Martees, called Kilcus Hook Maribor, ta ees 

con's Neck, in the County of Salem, ind Province of New- 

Jefey, imoe to Petition the Honourable Houle of Affembly of 
laid Province, at “heir next Meeting, for an AQ to enable 

to bank and drah the (ald Mathes, ia for fupporting and hare 

ta mingthe fame, Ecmund Weatherby, Chartes Green Wiliam 
Mecum, Allen Comgeitun, David Alexanaer, ex w 


7 Northampton C ih 
HERE was committed te thit Goal, ou a pee te 


left, a Nogroc, who cafle himfcl Jack ; he iy - 
mutkable ashe ie burnt under hie Left ¢ + Sap ae ite 
bigger; he eras a> away from Maraiced f.om ene Thomse 
Kitcbiey, Whoever isthe Owner of (ald Wegroc, iv hereby de- 
the Co&, before 
Fit of December aext, olherwife he wilt be fold fer the hid 


NB. This le the fecand Misclacestanel ew 


= Pa Bere @ Much Cow, 
ur, 10 Mark pot ea her, fave a 

Sac fy Den riage fad Mendy aad he rh pae 
ty upright, ard a very ‘ong Tal, Whoever blog ber t7 fun 
Buckingham, at the Livery Sable, be Reci. ftrest, Peer Ao 
org'te ford ds Aceon at-of ber, es the Owaer may hove hor boat 
Gall have Fiftern Shiliings Newand, aad reafonmale Ci ; Tele 
by Geld Jom Becuintman, orFeaness Arison, Bie, 


eatueiy of 2 deop red 


ayes, is, methinks, a melancholy proof ¢} 
imperfection of the human understanding, | 
indeed seem to feel our own want of poj 
wisdom, since we have been running all | 
in search of it In this situation 0} 
assembly, groping, as it were, in the da 
find political truth, and scarce able te} 
, tinguish it when presented to us, how | 


(Continued on page 14) 


Nums. 1923. 


A’ the Pastnerth'p of FR AM KLIN ard HALL, Pr | 
ers of this Paper, 18 now very near expires, a Settlewen | 
the Accounts betwiat them is become abfulurely pecetlary 
there being 3 very coohider<ble Number of Sums, both prs | 
fnrall, due to {aid Pastnerthip, and many of them of a long Ste 
ing, this ferves earne@ly C2 requef all indebted to them to m 
fpeedy Payment, otherwife they wil be under the ifagrees 
Neceffity of taktiog fuch Meoiures as cannot be pleating ts 
Parry. Such, in particular, as are at a Diflance, wed & 
fend, os pay, their Arrears to thole who may be .m,owers 
receive the fame, ad thereby not only prevert that Trou 
whieh eamrot be Longer delayed, bat efestly oblige their y 
humble Servants, FRANKLIN and HALL 
Philadephia, O2rber 42, 3 
OTICE ishereby ¢'ven chat wa, the Soke Lg 
! impowetred MefLeaio Hunan Grassace, Mechs 
in Frederick fborgh,. Virginia, te coileé in all the Deots due 
in that Colony for the Pennfylvanta Gaz-tte 5 and oy thefe Gy 
tiemso are furn fhid with the Accounts, it 6 hoped a Ficper k 
gard will be paid .o thie Advertivement by th: fe concerned, inp 
ieg to them their refseA ve Bailances, f.r which their Recyi 
fall be fufic-emt Difcharges. And asthe Partre: fhip of the 5, 
{cribers is now very near expired, they ate obliged t0 give tris (i 
ther Nouce, that sf thcfe nd_bted do rot d feharge their Agcon 
dircttiy, Suits will be immediately commerced by 
FRANKLIN and HALL, 


LL P-ricnsindevies to DAVIUV M&S-L in ih. Book 

Stationary Way, are once more req icied to pay, A 
whereas fundry Perfons have been many Yes s in Arrears «6 
{aid Ha'l, and paid no Regard to the d:iferer.c Nocices piven thy 
to come and d:fcharge their re(osedtive Dedts; Lis iberefore a 
ferve toinfo-m fuch, tratir they @9 out immed.ael pay of, 
Betbod muft be taken, which will not be agreeable. | 


Fo MINGSTON, in Jamaica, 

The SHIP 
CLARENDOR, 
JAMES CABR 
Ccmmander, 

A fing three decked Ship, and hs m 
excctieat Accommiodations for Pail | 
ges. For Paffspe apply to ALE 
ANDEA LUNAN, or tad & 
pee val = 7 


rer 


To be fold by fad Lunas, at nis Store, on Mr. Hami'to 
Wharff, j-maca Rum, very old Lemon Siirub, Mufovado § 
gar, in Hoyfbcacs acd Carrels, Freuch Indic’, ury Cocfgh, p 
keled Sa rnon, Carolia Oranges, by the Barre), tia ifax Soai L 
ther, and a very hikely NegrOe Wench, with ler Chid, aby 
thiee bonths old, At tor Town or Cou2try Rufireft, 


A 
Ce the Crunty cf Buriingtoa, aw. Province of WeA-jeri 
onthe zoth Day or Auguft Jat, a youny bay Horfe, of 2 dark 
Colour, hasrether Beand noe Fae mark, paces ad trots, : 
hava fwten Ta, wih fome white Hairs in tae Root cf 
Ta), about 14 Ha-cs high, and 9 Yeare old Jat Spring, ¢ 
Horle Sas sever deen faifly broke, ar ary at ail. The Ori 
comirg and proving hs Viuperts, paying Charges, may hove k 
again. Jiw. Josmua Livre cuit 
SIX DOLLAKS Read 9 

TRAY iD trom Wii.sam Suip'ey’s P ace, rea S 

Lower Ferry, a lightith bay Horfe, with ab:own Lil 
his Ba-k, about four Yeats oc, near 14 Hinds h gh, 2 nic 
Pace-, dut wall tror fomet.mes; he was advertilid in this Fa 
pur three Roo.bs f.cce by Jo™n Absaham, Whoever taxes up { 
Horle, ard brings hin © Wol.iam Shipley, at the upper Led 
Second-ftieet, Gatti receive the adovs Reward, a2¢ t¢atcaa 
Charzes, 

N.B The above Ploce ls ty be Lert 


Mnterace County, I Treninn, Oder 66, 1765 
URSUAN PF toan A& of General A-mbly, tacels pail 
inttuled, ** An At for the Relief of iuf.lvent Dedtor 
Robert Rutherford, and Hagh M‘Can, now confines in fren 
Goal, hereby give Notice, thar they intend to take the Benue 
of the fad AG, in order to their Difch-rge; and the Ji.cges 
the Supream Court, for the Province of Eaft and Wet Ne 
Jer(ev, have appointed Tuefday, the 26th Day ot November ne 
for the Creditors of the above infolvent Debtors tw meet att 
City of Pe:th-Amboy, to fhew Caul, if any they have, © 
an AMigument ef the taid Debxors Efts'es thou.d not be made, a 
f.id Debsors duecbarged, accurding to the Fo:m and iff-ct of t 

faid AG, &c. e 
PROPOSALS for Painrinc by Sussceirrieny 

A new Piece, intituled, 
The COMPENDIOUS ACCOMPTANT: 
Containing waw end savy Ruces for computing, in @ cone 
Manoer, 
1. ae eae: of any Quantity of Goode, or Mechs 
ige, dee, 

1h. [n.treft upom Notes, Bonds, dec, when partie] Paymer 
are made afzer the Principal falls doe, 

Aifo new, eal> and host Ways for redacing current Money in 
Srer.ing, and the Contrary, at any of the general Rotes ot E 
change, - 1 

To which are added, the moft concife Method of meafuri: 
ef Wok performed by Saeyerr, Males, Joiners, Painters, & 

Acd the herve Ways of Gaoging and Ulizging Cafes by ti 


Pen, 
By H. HO WARD, Jor y 

The whole will be compriGed in a fnall Odtavo Vi , el 
@actly printed upen a god Paper, and meatly Hitthed in bier, 

The Conditions will be One Dotler for each Bok ; Five Shi 
Ainge of which to be eds the Time of Gubicciling, ad 0 
Remainder when the ig Seliverad, 

fubécr prions are taken in by Jowae Gage, at the Printin 
Office, in Aunapolie) tad Davin Hacu, at the New Priatin 
Office, ta Phtiedebphis 3 ved by the Author, st dee Bik-Rid 
Fucmata, - ; aw. 


Dooms Day Number of the Pennsylvania Gazette. The first page was given over entirely to advertisements, one of which announce) 


early dissolution of the partnership of Franklin and Hall. 


| 
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923 PROMISES NEW AUTO ADVERTISING RECORDS 


ew York Show Barometer Indicates Most Intensive Selling Industry Has Ever Known—20% 
Newspaper Space Increase in 1922 Promises to Be Topped by 25% This Year. 


NLESS there is a blowup between 
Turkey and England, which will 


By JAMES T. SULLIVAN 


ke the World War seem like a match dinner pail rainbow when soup kitchens 


apared to the 
tue of Liberty, - 
cording to 
fe motor peo- 
just back 
m abroad, the 
yspapers and 
gazines will 
ap from the 
ytor industry 
s year money 
yigh to show a 
yd profit, and 
ye enough. left 
xr to redeco- 
e their struc- 
Geet new 
tipment, etc. ; 
Phere will be millions of lines and 
llions of dollars sent all over the coun- 
‘to the papers and magazines. Why? 
cause 1923 is going to be the most 
jsperous year the manufacturers have 
own. It is a far different story this 
wary from a year ago, and two years 
». Then the makers were “trying” to 
optimistic. It was a difficult task. It 
not so today. This week’s advertising 
ls its own story of optimism. 
‘ull pages in the papers at show time 
ve been so rare that the papers did not 
isider making any special provision for 
m. This year they are getting com- 
m. The Chicago show, starting Janu- 
7 29, will outdo New York, it is ex- 
sted in this regard. The New York 
ty papers all showed a.gain daily and 
nday by anywhere from 10 per cent up. 
id some of the big copy will go 
‘ough into smaller cities. 
Every big city in the country had an 
rease of from 10 to 20 per sent, on 
2 average, in the automobile display 
py the past year. -For 1923 judging, 
what some of the executives say now, 
sre will be a gain in lineage anywhere 
om 15 to 30 per cent in newspaper, or 
actically 50 per cent covering two 
ars—a good evidence that the country 
s come back. 
Even though some 2,500,000 vehicles 
re turned out in 1922—a new produc- 
m record—there are dealers today 
roughout the country who are down to 
e and two cars; some have none; and 
e majority have not enough of the 
sed models that so many people are 
nting after. Last year the dealers re- 
sed to stock up on cars, and when the 
¥ spring rush came along they were 
ort. So they got rid of their used 
rs in good shape, and with the new 
les that came along they made money. 
For the first time in many cities the 
alers began working out plans for sell- 
§ used cars at a profit. They cut out 
e wild trading to a big extent. They 
ined something about business meth- 
Ss. The owner of an old car was not 
le to have one dealer outbid another 
d get a fictitious price. Stabilizing was 
e plan. 
Then the buying became more general 
roughout the country until today there 
€ not many bad spots, and such as are 
ft are not very wide in area. This 
eans that factories have been able to 
ntinue along on a good production 
Sis without the executives worrying 
out slowing up conditions. Nor were 
ere a lot of drastic cuts to make the 
inds of the buyers chaotic. In fact 
me prices are going up. 
Entering the 1923 year, with the im- 
tus of 1922 to carry them along, the 
akers feel prosperity in the air. They 
ve. an idea that the country will be 
tried at full speed this year to pre- 
re for the Presidential 1924 campaign. 
1e idea of trying to sell the public on 
© idea of not changing the Republican 
lot will mean a lot for business. The 
y of slowing down things—to go back 
the Mark “Haina days and, the full 


James T. SULLIVAN 


dotted all the big cities—can never be 
put over again, 

So much for general conditions. Then 
there are the buyers. During the war 
there was a two-year period of non-pro- 
duction. Then came the cars made of 
what was on hand, not material the 
makers would have picked out. The 
first era kept a lot of buyers off the 
market. The second condition gave many 
people cars, which were not 100 per 
cent right. Then there were the pre-war 
cars, that have been standing up fairly 
well, but are fast going into the discard. 
These all tended to send people out to 
buy. And the totals ran up and up. Yet 
the demand was not filled. 

Dealers came to New York this week 
full of confidence. Many of them have 


will be more generally advertised; Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Chevrolet and G. 
M. C. truck are going to be found in the 
papers for the next six months very gen- 
erally in addition to what may be used 
in a number of cities at show time. 

Just as an illustration of how things 
develop Chevrolet has‘a new type cop- 
per jacketed motor coming along, for 
those who want it, and it will mean new 
copy, additional stuff to tell about it. 

Willys Overland will spend a lot of 
more money this year. It has now accept- 
ances from hundreds of dealers, who 
have asked for newspaper advertising, 
and they will use at least 2,500 papers, 
big and little. If the dealers pile up their 
acceptances it will mean curtailing on 
some of the magazine copy. In past 
years the dealers were not much inter- 


Cars Exhibited at the New York Automobile 
Show 


American Dort 
Anderson Durant 
Apperson Earl 
Auburn Elear 
Bailey Elgin 
Buick Essex 

Cole Franklin 
Columbia Gardner 
Courier Gray 
Cadillac HaGas: 
Case Handley-Knight 
Chalmers Hatfield 
Chevrolet Haynes 
Cleveland Hudson 
Crawford Hupmobile 
Dagmar Jewett 
Davis Jordan 
Dodge King 
Dorris Lafayette 


Lexington Peerless 
Lincoln Pierce 

Liberty Pilot 

Kissel Premier 
Locomobile R. & U. Knight 
McFarlan Rauch-Lang 
Marmon Reo 

Maxwell Rickenbacker 
Mercer Roamer 
Mitchell Rotary Six 
Moon Stanley 

Nash Star 

National Stearns 

Noma Studebaker 
Oakland Stutz 
Oldsmobile Velie 

Packard Westcott 

Paige Wills-St. Claire 
Paterson Willys-Knight 


a rt 


decided to stock up this winter. The 
bankers are not so diffident as they were. 
Therefore you can go to the makers at 
the hotels and they will show you a lot 
of orders that will take care of pro- 


duction at the factories 100 per cent 
through the Spring. Then the usual 


Spring demand and show orders every- 
where will carry them into Summer. 
Last year they found there was no Au- 
gust slump, and very little drop in buying 
at the holiday season. 

All this being so, the makers and deal- 
érs are going to advertise. The plans 
have been mapped out for Spring by 
many of them. And the way they spread 
out their stories at New York was a 
revelation. The Sunday papers carried a 
lot of big copy. Some of it was new. 
There were very few small advertise- 
ments. The absence of accessory. copy 
was noticeable. All week the copy kept 
pouring in. That the newspapers out of 
town now look to New York as the bar- 
ometer was shown by the number of 
men, and the big advertisements they 
placed. These newspaper advertisements 
showed that throughout the country there 
were substantial gains everywhere in dis- 
play motor copy. The only slow up was 
in some of the classified “used car Copy. 

That the public will buy cars with 
greater discrimination means increased 
advertising appropriations. There is more 
competition than ever. The older makes 
must tell their stories, for the newer 
ones will have a lot to say, and the day of 
selling solely on prestige has gone. — 

Go down the list of the organizations, 
big and. little, and one finds the plan 
generally accepted to use good slices of 
the 1922 profits in 1923 advertising. They 
seen to have a freer rein at the present 
from banking influences checking ex- 
penditures. f 
’ General. Mators has prospective budg- 
ets ready forall its lines now. Cadillac 


ested, as a general thing, in newspapers. 

Studebaker has a new plan for 1923, 
Instead of a 50-50 basis, with the deal- 
ers getting the copy and picking the pa- 
pers, the factory is allowing dealers’ so 
much per car. The copy will be placed 
by the factory and all the cost will be 
billed through the agency. The Spring 
schedule is now ready and the lineage 
will run higher than a year ago. 

Nash is now ready to follow its plans 
of starting a consistent schedule month 
after month once the two National 
shows are covered. The copy will al- 
ternate, with now and then a real mes- 
sage in big space, between the smaller 
style that has made the name so familiar, 
And Mr. Nash, having his eye on Lafay- 
ette, it means that copy which was miss- 
ing in 1922 will reappear. 

Jordan has not made up his Spring 
schedule. The ideas are all ready, but 
Mr. Jordan wishes to imbibe a few 
newer ones, or generate additional orig- 
inal ones as a result of the show. The 
Jordan show copy will go into some of 
the smaller show cities until February 
ends. Then the regular schedule will get 
a start, and there will not be much of a 
letup during the year. 

Hudson-Essex has such an appeal, be- 
cause the two cars fill different classes, 
that they are continually in the public 
eye. They ran their copy very big 
through 1922, and the plans for 1923 call 
for more copy in large sizes. 

Maxwell-Chalmers will go along 
through 1923 with a schedule somewhat 
increased over 1922, and, where condi- 
tions warrant it, the copy will be more 
frequent. .The new Maxwell, since a 
year ago, has been a wonderful seller. 

Cleveland-Chandler is another of the 
combinations that have gone over through 
intensive consistent copy. Instead of 
sticking to one and two papers in a num- 
ber of cities, the list will be lengthened 


out and the schedules will be divided. 

Hupmobile, ending a year of wonder- 
ful prosperity, is ready with its copy, 
which, by the way, is so arranged that 
any dealer may select something to fit 
any season, and he has it far enough 
ahead. Therefore, it is not so much a 
case of new schedules as it is continuity 
to meet conditions. But it will increase, 
due to dealers being more prosperous. 

Peerless is now swinging into another 
year under its new regime, and with a 
car that is ibeing widely talked about, 
the factory has. decided that it is well 
to do some more newspaper advertising. 
The factory has had no dealer campaign, 
following a national plan, but there is 
talk of some “50-50 copy” now. 

Packard will be heard from soon with 
some copy on a “50-50” basis for dealers. 
The’car being oversold meant a slow- 
down in advertising, but now it will 
catch up with orders and go through with 
new copy. 

Pierce-Arrow did some very fine ad- 
vertising last year for cars and trucks. 
And the dealers reported a remarkable 
business everywhere. So the factory will 
continue the campaign in 1923 on a “50- 
50” basis. 

Gardner is coming bigger than ever 
and it has a campaign mapped out for 
several full pages. This may be changed 
to half-pages, run more frequently. 

Marmon went into the papers larger 
than ever during 1922, and will do the 
same this year. 

Dort, with its new six, had three 
schedules in 1922, and even though one 
is just ended now, another will start 
shortly. 

Rickenbacker is now going into the 
papers with a dealers’ campaign, and the 
car is selling so well the advertising will 
be accepted ‘by the dealers. 

W.-C. Durant is breaking into the lime- 
light with something new every month. 
His Star meant good copy; so did the 
Durant; the Flint will call for a lot more, 
and the new Princeton is already being 
heard from in the papers. 

Franklin begins its spring schedule a 
week from Sunday throughout the coun- 
try with full-page copy, in addition to 
what will go into Chicago. It has a 
large campaign under way. And-another 
schedule will follow later. 

The new organization haridling the 
National and a lot of other motor prod- 
ucts will put over some big copy when 
the plans now being completed are all 
set. The 11-column start at New York 
showed what the executives had in mind. 

Dodge Brothers will continue its plan 
of using its same size copy month after 


(Continued on Page 37) 
N. Y. Show Week Lineage 


OTAL automobile show  adver- 

tising carried by the New York 
newspapers up to Wednesday night 
and Thursday morning issues was es- 
timated at 560,812 agate lines, of 
which 209,168 lines was in evening 
papers and 348,644 in morning papers. 
It was divided approximately as fol- 
lows: 


MORNING PAPERS 


SL TIM EB aes i atule: «ices eile tiava.ere 6 96,636 Lines 
‘Dribunetarys «= tettetvske skosiees 71,520 Lines 
Herald ian cassettes acre 66,964 Lines 
AAMETICANE races cr etetie sale e 59.880 Lines 
Woorldy fom scott e as stearate 53,644 Lines 
EVENING PAPERS 
Sunes serene acciee acer 57,033, Lines 
GlobG@asee dt occ sean coeur 38,487 Lines 
OULMAL wists s Sitters ero tucistere 36,665 Lines 
PO Shige Stete sies,<-ale'ssets, situsz; tere 34,204 Lines 
Mail aptesiacnt ces ccleaksteeiere 27,810 Lines 
World ity a qaiwccrsiesicinecrsicte te 14,969 Lines 


No Sunday advertising is included 
in the above totals, which in several 
cases exceeded the lineage for the 
entire show week in 1922. 
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Editor 


COAL SHORTAGE OPENS NEW AVENUES 
TO PRESS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Brooklyn Standard Union’s Method of Securing Relief for Its 
Community from Fuel Famine Brings Quick 
and Satisfactory Results 


By JOSEPH J. EARLY 


General news editor, Brooklyn Standard Union. 


N° more convincing demonstration 

of the power of publicity could be 
evidenced than that which brought about 
the collapse of the 
recent. Brooklyn 
coal famine. This 
dieamton's:t ras 
tion, which saved 
many thousands 
of Brooklynites 
from actual dis- 
tress, was accom- 
plished in one 
week’s intensive 
publicity. It was 
the result of the 
driving genius of 
R. F. R. Hunts- 
man, publisher of 
the Brooklyn R. F. R. Huntsman 
Sy ted nda rid 


Union, whose name has been familiar 


one to readers of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
for many years. 

The crusade to banish the coal famine 
was initiated on Saturday, December 30, 
by the publication of a box appeal to the 
people of Brooklyn to tell the exact 
facts about their trouble in securing coal. 
This appeal, written by Mr. Huntsman, 
was the result of reports from all the 
district men. connected with the Standard 
Union that great trouble was experienced 
in securing coal. These neighborhood 
reporters informed their office that 
woman and children were going to the 
coal yards and bringing away small sup- 
plies of coal in baby carriages and wash 
boilers, while others were visiting the 
coal offices in droves and making piteous 
appeals for even a few hundred pounds 
of coal. 

During this time the State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator was issuing statements that 
the situation was in hand while the local 
district administrator’s office was credited 
with shutting the doors of the office in 
the faces of the frantic applicants on the 
ground that there was no coal. 

Recognizing that an emergency existed 
and ithat the only hope of securing relief 
was. by a broad campaign of publicity, 
Mr. Huntsman wrote the following 
notice which appeared upon the first page 
of the Standard Union on Saturday, De- 
cember 30, and Sunday, ‘December 31. 


IF YOU ARE WITHOUT COAL WRITE 
TO THIS NEWSPAPER 


If the Fuel Administrators and your coal 
dealer are doing their full duty you should not 
be without coal. 

You should not be compelled to buy soft coal 
or substitutes at the cost of anthracite. 

Your regular coal dealer ought to be able 
to supply your needs. 

If he refuses to do so, write the facts to 
The: Standard Union. 

If you know of others who are in distress, 
communicate by letter only with this office. 

If you have been .charged an outrageous 
price for the delivery of fuel, give names and 
dates. 

The people of Brooklyn are entitled to fuel 
in sufficient quantities to prevent distress or 
serious inconvenience, 

If you know of others who have received 
preference over you because of favoritism, or 
“pull” or the degrading use of money, notify 
The Standard Union. 

This newspaper cannot supply coal to those 
needing it, but it CAN see to it that those 
whose duty it is to care for this community 
shall perform their full duty in this crisis. 

Be reasonable, be just and you will be help- 
ful. 

Tell us the facts. 

Write the word COAL on your envelope. 


The response which followed indicated 
that all the reports of distress were more 
than well founded. By Tuesday several 
hundred letters had been received and 
Mr..Huntsman published the following: 


THE COAL SITUATION 


A deluge of letters has come to The Standard 
Union from suffering citizens of Brooklyn who 
have no coal. 

While it is physically impossible to even 
read all of them to-day, every communication 
will be given fair consideration, and effort will 
be made to relieve the distress which the 
letters indicate exists to-day. 

Those in authority must answer for the dis- 
graceful situation which confronts Brooklyn 
in regard to the coal situation. 

The following letter, one of the first to be 
ppened, is representative of hundreds of others 
received from those who are suffering in a 
community which should. be among the first 
to command respect of those in authority: 


515 Sixty-first Street, 


; Brceoklyn. 
3rooklyn Standard Union, 
Borough of Brooklyn. 


Gentlemen: Kindly publish the enclosed let- 


ter for the benefit of the public and oblige 
yours very truly, 


JOHN MAHONY. 
30th December, 1922, 


No coal in a two-family eighteen-room house. 
Three people sick. Fuel Administrator notified 
of conditions Dec. 6, Dec. 20, Dec. 22. 

What has he been doing doing since? 

Coal ordered at Burns Coal Co., Oct. 1, 
when I purchased the property. Can’t even 
get one ton. Three truck loads delivered in 
one cellar in December by same company; 
about 15 tons. Why can’t I get one? 

Why not look after the wants and welfare 
of our own citizens first? If the Fuel Admin- 
istrator wants his paw greased, why doesn’t he 
openly say so? We want coal! Is this sc- 
called Fuel Administrator an American citi- 
zen? Will we American citizens have to go 
to England or Canada to winter, or will we 
have to freeze to death to make a few more 
millionaires of fuel grafters? Why talk of 
race suicide and increasing the good American 
race, when a few of our so-called leading citi. 
zens employ every means of decreasing what 
we have got? 

JOHN MAHONY. 


For the next several days more than 
a page was given over to letters from 
suffering citizens, who wrote their names 
and addresses as evidence of good faith. 
A sample letter is as follows: 


NO COAL, BIRTH EXPECTED 
To THE EpiTor oF THE Stanparp Union: 


Would you be kind enough to advise me in 
regard to coal. I ordered coal from Burns 
Brothers five months ago. Burns Brothers 
have furnished me with coal for the past two 
years. They have promised to fill my order 
from day to day for the past five months, As 
my daughter is about to become a mother, 
would you kindly advise me where I can get 
some coal? 

I will appreciate any interest you may take 
in the matter. Thanking you, I remain 


Respectfully yours, 


MRS. J. ABDALLAH, 
800 Church Avenue. 


Skeptics laughed at the idea that a 
newspaper could provide coal. They said 
it was a silly thing to exploit the needs 
of women and children in a publicity 
stunt, 

If there was a shortage they asked: 
“How could the Standard Union provide 
coal?” 

“What would happen if all these un- 
fortunate people could not secure any 
relief?” 

But Mr. T!untsman kept up his sledge 
hammer blows for another day before he 
answered the skeptics, by effective serv- 
ice for his Brooklyn community. Then 
he moved in several directions: at once. 

He sent a member of the Standard 
Union staff. to see the State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, William H,.» Woodin, 165 
Broadway, Manhattan, and > urged: the 
State Administrator. to read-some. of the 
letters telling the facts concerning the 
actual distress and. asked..him if- he 
wanted more proof that.a public: emer- 
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gency existed in a community of two 
million souls. 

The representative had an hour’s con- 
ference with Administrator Woodin and 
announced at the end that he would turn 
out the whole force of the State Ad- 
ministration towards relieving the dan- 
gerous conditions in Brooklyn. He. also 
agreed to urge the National authorities 
to rush 72,000 tons of coal to the city of 
New York to relieve the situation at 
once. He also promised to investigate 
every complaint written to the Standard 
Union and gave Mr. Huntsman authority 
to publish the following: 


WOODIN’S PLEDGE 


State Fuel Administrator William H. Woodin 
today made this pledge to The Standard Union 
to provide coal to all homes where an emer- 
gency exists: 

“Every written complaint received from 
Brooklyn will be investigated immediately. 
Fully 200 complaints were investigated yester- 
day in Brooklyn. . Report of the conditions 
found in these cellars will be given to the press 
tomorrow. 

“Every consumer whose condition can he 
characterized as an emergency will receive 
some coal within forty-eight hours of the time 
the verified report on his or her condition 
reaches this office. 

““*Emergency’ means no coal in the cellar, or 
illness in the family, with the supply of coal 
so low that two or three days’ delay might 
result disastrously. 

“These investigations were made _ because 
of the many published complaints coming from 
Brooklyn. The action of the Fuel Adminis- 


trator will be ‘guided by the veracity of the 


statements made in the complaints. 

“The Fuel Administrator will continue to in- 
vestigate complaints from Brooklyn. 

“Consumers are urged to complain only when 
actual necessity requires, because of the amount 
of work involved in the investigaticns. Inves- 
tigations have shown, in many instances, that 
there is no emergency, and the time spent in 
going over these useless complaints only takes 
away from the actual needy ones. 

“Where investigation shows that there is 
coal in the cellar of the ccmplainant that 
should be in the cellar of a neighbor, the 
Administration is going to carry out the let- 
ter of the law.” 


Another statement made just as the 
fight was won, by Mr. Huntsman was 
as follows: 


AN AROUSED BROOKLYN PUBLIC 


Wrongs are righted when the people of 
Brooklyn are thoroughly aroused. 

They are aroused now over the disgraceful 
coal conditions here. 

Thousands of Brooklyn homes are without 
adequate warmth; probably yours is;:one. 

Read what others have written on page 
three of this issue regarding their struggle 
to secure fuel. 

Their story and your story will arouse such 
a storm of protest that those in authority and 
those responsible for suffering and sickness‘ in 
this community will understand that present 
conditions will no longer be tolerated in 
Brooklyn. 

Furthermore, the coal grafter, whenever he 
is found, must answer to the law. 

If you cannot secure coal, write the facts 
to The Standard Union. Let the light of 
publicity in upon this scandalous and burden- 
some and un-American state of affairs. 

It is unthinkable that this community of 
more than two million souls may be. taken by 
the throat with impunity, and without punish- 
ment for the “hold-ups.” 

Your protest and the protest of thousands of 
other decent citizens of Brooklyn will produce 
results which will astonish you. 

If you do not wish your letter published we 
will respect your wishes; but give us the facts. 
Truth always prevails. 


Before Administrator Woodin  an- 
nounced his willingness to co-operate 
with the Standard Union another repre- 
sentative was sent to Philadelphia to 
call upon Judge Edward W. Parker, di- 
rector of the Anthracite Bureau of In- 
formation, with headquarters at 437 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Judge 
Parker was the man who signed orders 
to rush coal here and the appeal. was 
made to him to relieve the distress in 
Brooklyn. Judge Parker disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for the coal famine in Brook- 
lyn. He insisted that large quantities 
of coal had been sent to New York City. 

“How do I know there is a shortage 
in. Brooklyn,” exclaimed Judge Parker 
at one stage of the interview, “I have 
only. your word for. it.” 


“Here is the proof,’ declared the 
Standard Union representative, displaying 
two issues of the Standard Union carry- 
ing pages of letters from mothers urging 
relief. “These letters: from women. tell 


the story better than I can.” 
Parker spent the next half hour 1 
the letters over and at the end ‘ 
interview promised immediate reli, 
Brooklyn. 

One week to a day after the firsj). 
lication of the request to the citiz} 
Brooklyn for information the Stal, 
Union was able to publish the pledge 
State Administrator Woodin guar| 
ing an adequate supply of coa| 
Breoklyn. 

The coal famine in Brooklyn 
an end. Approximately 42 thre 
four-column cuts were used repro 
lines of coal cars on the water fror 
in out-of-the-way sections of Bro 
indicating that there was coal in B} 
lyn for immediate needs. All to] 
columns of articles were used to d} 
telling the story and reproducing th 
ters. The final climax came whe) 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, one || 
most famous philanthropic organiz | 
in the city of New York, rallied j) 
support of the Standard Union wi) 
offer to supply coal in small qua 
to all persons who had no money t 
for it. Thus in seven days by pulk 
a community crisis which threat 
lives and comfort of many thoi 
persons was ended by one of 
intensive publicity campaigns 
ducted in the city of New Y 


FORM BRITISH U. Pe 
WITH CRANDALL CH 

New Service for English and Can} 
Papers Has Rights to United Pr: 


and Dominion News and Di-| 
rect British Cables 


-~—_ AD tT 


ee Sikes , 

Organization of the British | 
Press, Ltd., under the control and 
agement of C, F. Crandall, former! 
tor of the Montreal Star, was anno | 
this week. | 

The new service takes over th| 
clusive rights to the United Press 
ciations in the British Empire. 
headquarters of the new organi 
will be in Montreal. Mr. Crandall, 
dent and managing director of the | 
ish United, is proprietor of the Don} 
News Bureau and is well known | 
newspaper men throughout the Ei} 
having been organizer and manag 
the last Imperial Press Conference, } 
toured Canada in 1920. 

Mr. Crandal gave Epitor & oA 
ER the following statement on the) 
organization this week: Leal 

“The British United, of which | 
president and controlling sharehole| 
a British company whose purpose 
supply a specialized, but comprehe! 
news service for British newspaper! 
in Great Britain and in the Domi 
The basis of this will be the servi” 
the United Press, for which we hai): 
quired exclusive rights within the Ef 
Empire, subject to existing ie of 


the Dominion News Service, of | 
British cables for Canadian papers. | 
fundamental services will be ext( 
and developed as conditions require | 

“As soon as I complete the Car! 
organization I am going to Engla| 
open offices there and | 
prove direct cable and wireless fac 
between Canada and the old count 
‘both directions. | 

“We do not propose to compete’ 
existing services, such as the Carh 
Press or Reuters’ in the gatherin{: 
distribution of local news, but rath) 
supply an informative and authori? 
special service of general news, pre 
particularly for British and Canadiajf 
pers. | 


Mail to Print Edition on Lin 

The London Daily Mail, Januar) 
announced that beginning in Feba 
an Atlantic edition of the paper WwW) 
published on hoard the Cunard 
plying between England and New 
and other North Atlantic ports. | 
paper will absorb the daily bulletin 1 
at present by the Cunard. company 
will be edited. aboard. by. expert 
newspaper men. A special radio se/’ 
will supply the latest news, |. | 


Sw Parke ¢ | 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


What are you kicking about? Here is Miss 
Carol Rickart (left) who has suffered from 
blindness from birth, but has not let that 
interfere with her climb in life. Not only is 
she a sophomore in the Department of Indus- 
trial Journalism at Kansas City Agricultural 
College, but she is working her way through. 
Her imcome is derived from writing verse, 
which is being printed in a string of Mid- 
Western dailies. 


Now it’s Miss Belle McCord Roberts (right), 
editor and publisher out on the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Telegram. It’s the same job her father 
held from 1904 until his death last January. 
With S. S. Conklin she acquired complete 
control of the paper on its 18th birthday, 
December 24 last. 


There’s a joke in this picture but you will 
have to find it. Harold B. Hinton (below), 
editor of the New York Times’ pictorial sec- 
tion, has sailed for Paris where he will open 
an office for Wide World Photos. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Hinton. 


Now we’re going to have a Britisn U. P., and 
the new sign is going on the office door of 
C. F. Crandall (below) up in Montreal. 


a Photo by International. 


; they celebrated Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1837 and the event was marked for William E- Gladstone by the Pres- 
pista fen mesa raat the pacts people in recognition of h’s services in securing passage of the Home Rule Bill for Ireland? In 
the photegraph we have seated left to right: Joseph Pulitzer, of the World, who conceived the idea of the testimonial; Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. 
Gladstone, Col. Richard Walters, them editor of the Walla Walla States nan, who represented the Pacific Coast at the presentation; standing, 
E. Campbell Allison, at that time only American editor of a London paper, the Courier; Herbert Gladstone, Herbert Shayne and Cc. Cc. 
Shayne. New Yorkers. This Picture was made at Gladstone’s home at Hawarden. Male members of the delegation were presented with sil- 
ver mounted holly walking sticks by Mr. Gladstone. 


fem men! There is nothing more. rare 
00d reporter. Now Edwin C. Hill, 

as shined brightly on the New 
un, later the Herald, has put on his 
@ hat and walked into office of Fox 
as director of their news reel. He 


on the | is Sentinel, joined 
Tri moved on to the Cincinnati Com- 
Hpanvcd and was finally discovered 
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CURTIS CO. EXCLUSIVE AGENCY SYSTEM 
HELD WITHIN THE LAW 


Editor & Publisher for January. 13,.1923 


Wont or .....- ¥9.., or With later® issues, at 
the option of the Publishers (this contract 
must be accompanied by cne of the Company’s 
order-blanks stating the number of copies de- 
sired of each of these issues) : 


Supreme Court Rules Sheet Did Not Violate Clayton Act 13. To refrain hereafter from wholesaling 


in Contracts by Which Dealers Handled Its Magazines and 
No Others—F. T. C. Can Only Gather Evidence 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 10, 1923. ~ 


NGAGEMENT of competent 
—~ agents, obligated to devote their 
time and attention to developing their 
principal’s business to the exclusion of 
all. others, has 
long been recog- 
nized as “proper 
and unobjection- 
able,” the United 
States Supreme 
Court decided 
this week in over- 
ruling the com- 
plaint of the Fed- 
eral Trade Com- 
mission against 
the’ method pur- 
sued by the Cur- 
tis Publishing 
Company in the é ; 
wiholesale ee Cyrus H. K. 
tribution of its 
publications—the Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Curtis 


Saturday Evening Post and Country 
Gentleman. The technical action of the 


Supreme Court was to affirm the judg- 
ment of the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which had declined to sustain the 
Trade Commission’s complaint and order 
that the procedure of Curtis Publishing 
Company constituted “an unfair method 
of competition.” 

The principles involved in the court’s 
decisions are far-reaching and have an 
effect more or less on all business con- 
tracts, upholding, as they do, where noth- 
ing else is involved, the right of business 
éoncerns to execute so-called “exclusive” 
arrangements with wholesale agents. The 
élause of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s contract as finally objected to by 
the Trade Commission and submitted to 
the courts, is as follows: 


the publisher, he (the dealer) will not 
** * * act as agent for or supply at 
rates any D 
than those published by the publisher 
éthe respondent named in the com- 
plaint).” 

Originally the clause in the Curtis con- 
tract objected to by the Trade Commis- 
sion is its first complaint issued July 5, 
1917, was as follows: 

“That the district agent hereby cov- 

EnantS and @STeeS wenn - essen ete to 
refrain hereafter from ‘wholesaling to 
boys or -dealers (and from attempting to 
inflience any Curtis agent to sell) any 
periodicals other than those published by 
the Curtis Publishing Company.......-. : 
without first obtaining the approval of 
the publishers (Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany ).” 
“Before the testimony had been com- 
pleted in the first complaint the publish- 
ing company altered its contract, but, ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, retained “a covenant therein iden- 
tical with that in the contract which was 
made the subject of the original com- 
plaint. 

Thus the Commission held that the 
two clauses quoted above were virtually 
the same and constituted “unfair com- 
petition.” 

Asserting that the contract complained 
of by the Federal Trade Commission was 
one of agency and not of sale, and, there- 
fore, not prohibited by the Clayton act, 
the court, in an opinion rendered by 
Justice McReynolds, declared that “the 
‘evidence clearly shows that the respon- 
dent’s agency contracts were made with- 
out unlawful motive and in the orderly 
course of expanding business.” 

: “Tt does not necessarily follow,” con- 
‘tinued Justice McReynolds, “because 
‘may agents had been general distribu- 
tors, that their appointment and limita- 
‘tion amounted to unfair trade practice. 

“Bffective. competition requires that 
traders have large freedom of. actior 
‘when conducting their own. affairs, Siic- 
cess alorie does not show reprehensible 


to boys or dealers (and from attempting to in- 
fluence any Curtis agent to sell) any periodicals 
other than those published by The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and to refrain from furnish- 
ing any other publisher or his agent with the 
names and addresses--of any Curtis agents, 
uithout first obtaining the approval of the 
Publishers. 

The following contract with the above 
formed the basis of the Commission’s 
amended complaint : 


DISTRICT AGENCY AGREEMENT 


methods, although it may increase or 
render insuperable the difficulties which 
rivals’ must face. The mere selection 
of competent, successful and exclusive 
representatives in the orderly course of 
development can give no just cause for 
complaint, and when, standing alone, cer- 
tainly affords no grounds for condemna- Form JDAS 
tion under the statute.” AGREEMENT,. Dated .....,...- TO Bee 
The evidence in the case, the court erat ay ad Spans Cornery (herein- 
held, did not-Show-that the) GurtisuPubcges, (oer serene et anes cee ee 
lishing Company “intended to practice (hereinafter called the District Agent). ‘ 
.2 7 WITNESSETH, That the District Agent is 
unfair methods or unduly suppress COM- hereby appcinted agent for the sale of the fol- 
petition or fo acquire monopoly.” lowing publication ef the Publisher, viz.; The 
The court divided upon the question Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
of the jurisdiction of the lower courts Post and The Country Gentleman for the fol- 
in acting upon the Commission’s findings lowing territory, viz.; 
of fact, Chief Justice Taft and Justice 
Brandeis. dissenting. 
The majority opinion referring to the 1. Commencing with the issues of The 
taking of material evidence in the Third Saturday _Evenimg Post and The Country 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which had not Gentleman dated ------..-.---. and with The 
been presented by the Commission, and Ladies’ Home Jourmal for the month OL rn oo 
asserting that “the ultimate determina- ------» °T with later issues at the Publisher’s 
tion of what constitutes unfair competi- ee they EE ee ee publica: 
. ° 5 c oO 1 0 } = 
Hons for the court and not for the tion as the Publisher fimds the District Agent 
Commission, held “that the court must requites from time to time, provided the requisi- 
inquire whether the Commission’s find- tions. therefor are sent by the District Agent 
ing of fact are supported by evidence. If according to the schedule issued by the Pub- 
so supported, they should be conclusive.” 


upon- the following terms and conditions: 


lisher, at times sufficiently in advance of publica- 


Chief Justice Taft, in behalf of him- tion to effect the proper delivery thereof, and 
self and Justice Brandeis, submitted a provided such requisitions specifying the de- 
diesensine opinion expressing fee tye tae See number Of Copies oe each publicatioks are 

5 ares) 3 sent upon the printed requisition blanks of the 
to the soundness of that ruling, contending publisher, and provided the District Agent has 
that where it develops ‘there is not sub- faithfully and punctually kept, up to the time 
stantial evidence to support additional of each requisition, the terms and cenditions of 
findings necessary to justify the order this agreement. The title of said publications 
of the Commission complained of, the shall remain with the Publisher until they are 
court need not remand the case for fur- sold by the District Agent. The said publica- 
ther fudines. vChescour: Mra Tat 1 tions are to be forwarded by the Publisher to 

: ane ’ A - the District Agent (transportation charges’ pre- 
sisted, did not have power to make itself paid) by mail, express or freight, at the option 
a fact-finding body. He explained that of the Publisher, at times intended to effect de- 
he registered the “doubt” because he con- livery to the District Agent one day before the 
sidered it of “high importance” to comply authorized publication dates as fixed from tinie 
scrupulously with the intention of Con- te time by the Publisher. 
gress that the Federal Trade Commission | 2- The District Agent will supply to boys 
be made the fact-finding body. and dealers copies of The Saturday Evening 

The case upon which the ruling was Ate ta ig aes: Gente ee 

das fac teen lone deiwh Jootenn, 1800 wholesa PRS three (Ge) a copy. for sale at 
made S be ng ¢ out, ¢ five cents (5c.) a copy, and copies of The 
the Curtis Publishing Company began Ladies” Home Journal at eleven’ cents (11c.) a 
the organization of its own distributing copy for sale at fifteen cents (15c.) a copy, and 
agents. Contracts were made to handle will make deliveries of each of the said pub- 
Curtis publications exclusively except as ications early in the morning of the authorized 
in the company’s judgment it saw fit to idiot day thereof. All retail sales made 
permit the agents to handle other publica- ae oe Disteset Agent eel tae ee 
tions. The company’s idea was not to Prices of five cents (Sc.) a copy for The 

S- 3 1 5. .110 Saturday Evening Post and for The Country 
prevent an agent from making additional Gentleman and fifteen cents.(15e) “a copy for 
profit providing there was no interference The Ladies’ Home Journal. All sales must be 
with the company’s business. for cash or at the risk of the District Agent. 

The contract was enforced to the let- 3. The District Agent agrees that he will 
ter when the Curtis company found that at his own expense provide a suitable place and 
rival organizations were seeking foneiiline appliances for the sale and the distribution of 
its selling organization. A competitor pes ee a that he will use all rea- 
company,.the Pictorial Review, applied sepa prnneLaee ae  e ane 
for an injunction in 1917. _Judge Hand, supplying the demand therefor; that dwithout 
in the U. S. District ‘Court in New-York, the written consent of the Publisher he will not 
decided that the contention that unfair display, deliver or sell any copies of any one 
practices were being pursued were with- of said publications before the authorized pub- 
out foundation and the petition for in- lication date as specified in the printed requisi- 
junction was dismissed. tion blanks,» or dispose of any copies of said 

Thao Bederal Trade Commussion. then ee in the territory of any other District 
instituted complaint and after lengthy eT ad th Ro Eee 

t é a Ngthy act as agent for or supply at wholesale rates 
hearings ordered the Curtis Publishing any periodicals other than those published by 
Company to cease and desist from writing the Publisher, or directly or indirectly furnish 
and enforcing its contracts. Appeal was to any other publisher or agent the names and 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals @4dresses of the persons to whom the Pub- 
and the Commission, overruled, in turn lisher’s publications are sold or delivered, or 


allow an E wi 
took the case to the Supreme Court. Ie 3 Cone SOE ame Di paete, Cee 
The eae mat tee Gatti . place on or in any of the Publisher’s publica- 
ne contract oO e€ Curtis company, tions or any part thereof any advertising 


which was the subject of the Commis- matter, except that he may stamp his name as 
sion’s original complaint, was worded as agent thereon and may insert circulars intended 


follows: solely to increase the single-copy sale of the 
. ae Pas : said publications, 
DISTRICT AGENCY AGREEMENT 4. The District Agent shall, subject to the 


Form JDA3-a 
What The Publishers Will Do. 


WITNESSETH, that the Publishers hereby 
covenant and agree; , 

1; To appoint the said Party of the Second 
Part as District Agent for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, THE LADIES’.4HOME 
JOURNAL and THE. COUNTRY GENTLE; 
MAN; in and for the City of ...... , State cf 
Boe SH: , for the period hereinafter described, to} 


direction and the control of. the Publisher, 
train, instruct and supervise such adequate 
force of boys within his district as has been 
er shall be organized by or under the instruc- 
tions of the Publisher for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the said publications, 


P. S. Collins, general business mana- 
get..of the ‘Curtis: Publishing Company, 
«pointed out to Epitor & PusttsHER that 


commente either with THE SATURDAY. a i 
EVENING POST and THE’ COUNTRY  thedoubt expressed by Chief Justice’ Taft 
i\GENTLEMAN ‘dated ....:. _19,., and withsand Justice Brandeis, “is not, ofr the 


THE LADIES*HOME JOURNAL. for the. merits: Of the Case’ itself} but .as. to° the 


phraseology of one sentence in’: 
jority opinion because of its poss 
terpretation and its general appli| 
The dissenting opinion by Ch) 
tice Taft, referred to by Mr. Cc) 
in full as follows: 
“The sentence in the majority opinic)) 
makes me express doubt, is that diseu} 
duty of the Court in reviewing the jj 
the Federal Trade ‘Commission when} 
that there are material facts not rep; 
the Commission. The opinion says: 


“Tf there be substantial evidence | 
ing to such facts from which differe), 
clusions reasonably may be draw 
matter may be and ordinarily, we) 
should be remanded to the Conta | 
the primary fact finding body—with |i 
tions to make additional findings, \ 
from all the circumstances, it clea)! 
‘pears that in the interest of justice f])) 
troversy shall be decided without | 
the Court has full power under the 
so-to: do.’ . 
“If this means that where it cléaeds | 

that there is no- substantial evidence ti} 
additional findings necessary to juiy 
order of the Commission complained } 
Court need not remand the case foi 
findings, I concur in it. It is becaus 

bear the construction that the Court ) 
cretion to sum up the-evidence pro an 

issues undecided by the Commission 7] 
itself the fact finding body, that I ven 

deference to’ question its wisdom and 

ness. I agree that in the further disc} 
the evidence, the reasoning of the 0j|i 
the Court would seem to justify the vie) 
does not find in the evidence sufficien } 
port additional findings by the Co1 
justifying its order. I only register t| 
because I think it of high importane; | 
should scrupulcusly comply with th 
intention of Congress that the Fedet 

Commission be made the fact finding | 
that the Court should in its rulings 5 


‘the Board’s character as such and not} 


its views of the facts where there is | 
flict in the evidence. | 

“I am authorized to say that M)| 
Brandeis concurs with me in this.” | 


SUPREME COURT A. 
BANS PRICE. FIXI| 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufit 
Co., However, Wins Modifi |i 
of Trade Commission Or1 

in Beechnut Case _ 


oo 
Wasurncton, D. G2 Jam | 
United States Supreme Court é! 
day, in a decision rendered on }} 
plaint“of the Federal Trade Cot} 
against the’ Mishawaka Wooler | 
facturing Company, refused to? 
the right of a manufacturer to = 
enforce the resale prices on his } 
It. did, however, modify the / 
Trade Commission’s order to > 
with the limitations imposed | 
Beechnut. case decision, rendered } 
3, 1922, when the Supreme Cout't 
by a vote of 5 to 4 the Fedef;| 
Commission’s authority to ot} 
Beechnut Packing Company to ¢(| 
desist from carrying into effec! 
called Beechnut policy by co-¢ 


methods, in which the company } 


distributors, customers and agen | 
took to prevent others from obti! 
products at less than the pri¢ 
nated : 


“1. By the practice of reporié 
names of dealers who do not obsei} 
resale prices, } 

“2. By causing dealers to be |! 
upon the list of undesirables pvf 
who are not to be supplied with } 
of the company unless and until tl} 
given satisfactory assurances of tk) 
pose to maintain such designated }¢ 
the future. | 

“3. By employing salesmen or ¢|! 
assist in such plan by reporting |! 
who do not observe such resale pr's 
giving orders of purchase only 
jobbers and wholesalers as sell at € 
gested prices and refusing to ) 
orders to dealers who: sell atk 
such prices, or who sell to oth} 
sell at less than such prices. 

“4. By utilizing numbers and /) 
marked upon cases containing the 
ucts, with a view to ascertaining thir 
of the dealers who sell the cP 
products at less than the suggesteiP 
or who self to others who sell at § 
such prices, in order to preve 
dealers from obtaining the produc)‘ 
company. a 
«5. By utilizing any other er! 

co-operative” means of accoriiplis! 

maintainence of ‘prices by the com 


sThe court in the Beechnut ¢ 
The facts showed that the: Beec 
"(Continued on page 33 
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‘UNT ADVERTISING TIED UP WITH DAILY 
SPACE IS MOXIE METHOD 


rsemobile One of Frank M. Archer’s Many Spectacular 
Inventions—Special Mail Work Dropped in Favor of 
Newspaper Displays—Timeliness Essential 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


'OWDS stopped to stare. 

| Something out of the ordinary 
‘ly was happening in the little west- 
ern Pennsylvania 
city. Even people 
in automobiles 
slowed down to 
have a look at the 
strange sight. 

It -was the 
queerest kind of 
a horse’ which 
had ever entered 
the city. 

A large, white, 
lifelike thorough- 
bred, saddled and 
bridled, stood out 
from the midst 
fee. ABCHER of the eddying 

group of ogling 
ifolk. Upon the animal, which a 
x examination showed to be of wood, 
mounted the driver. 
stead of dangling the reins, however, 
young man’s hands held a steering 
el which protruded from the horse’s 

The horse was built on a shining 
mobile chassis, which bore the words 
de. It was the Moxie Horsemobile, 
combined horse and automobile which 
traveled many thousand miles and 
ersed more than a dozen states to 
e people talk about the soft drink, 
ce, 
his represents but one of the scores 
tunts which have been staged by the 
ue Company of Boston and New 
k, one of the pioneer manufacturers 
ie use of stunt advertising. The sig- 
ant thing is that the company has 
id that paid newspaper space is the 
t powerful force which-can be used 
lake its stunts a complete -advertising 
ess. 

Joes stunt advertising pay?” is a 
ition which many advertisers “have 
d. From the experience of the 
cieé Company, ‘it would appear that 
its imtended to take the place of 
spaper advertising:or as a bid simply 
free publicity do not obtain a frac- 
of their real advertising value, but 
n backed by large and continuous 
spaper lineage they have an effect 
ch is a great promoter of sales. 

r. Augustin Thompson, a physician 
Lowell, Mass., first produced Moxie 
placed it on the market 50 years ago. 
old in a small way for a number of 
’s, gradually increasing. As adver- 
lg was applied to exploiting it, its 
ket widened and_ it developed a 
ime which has been growing ever 
¢, frequently taxing the capacity of 
New York and Boston laboratories. 
order to control the quality, the com- 
y has always done its own bottling 
ead of selling its syrup to bottlers. 
'S now sold from Canada to South 
olina and westward beyond the 
Sissippi for a distance. In time, it 
lanned to make it a national beverage 
lew plants become erected. 

0 appreciate the many fascinating 
ns of advertising the company has put 
vork, At is necessary to have a close- 

of its vice-president, Frank M. 
her, who has proven a genius at orig- 
ing methods which start tongues wag- 
} favorably. A Maine boy who has 
to make his own way, he has regis- 

an unusual success, The advertis- 
done 1s given his closest attention. 
he Moxie Company was one of the 

to use automobiles. It built its own 

one blew up. Then it bought of 
mobile manufacturers. In those days 
never a car becomes stalled, a crowd 
ld surround it and shout derisively, 
ta horse!” ; 
or many years a beautiful wooden 
te horse stood in a Boston harness 
saddle store. Mr. Archer had ad- 


mired it for a long time. One morning 
there was a for sale sign on it. Mr. 
Archer sent an associate with instruc- 
tions to purchase it at any cost. Much 
to his surprise, he was able to get it for 
$35. He had it mounted on an automo- 
bile chassis by his assistants. He was 
warned it was freakish and foolish and 
would hurt Moxie. 

The very day the Moxie Horsemobile 
came into existence, a film company took 


for January. 13,.1923 


with the Moxie butler, a humorous minia- 
ture representation of Raymond Hitch- 
cock, We thus turned in Moxie’s di- 
rection an unusual advertising interest. 

“To be successful, it is our belief that 
a stunt must be clean and wholesome 
and appeal to all classes. If in any way 
it tends to vulgarity or bad habits, it is 
bad and injurious. The newspaper can 
carry the details of the stunt, such as we 
arrange, over a wide area.” 

There is hardly any beginning or any 
end to the stunts the company has staged. 
Something new is always being done. 

For example, one of the biggest ones 
of this year has been a contest for the 
choice of Miss Moxie 1923. In space 
four columns by 13% inches under the 
headline, Who will be “Miss Moxie 
1923?” the company stated: 

“On Saturday next she may be chosen from 
the bathing girls at Nantasket. 

“We are Icoking for a big sister for the 
famous Moxie Boy, and will try to select her 


The Moxie horsemobile has traveled many thousands of miles and traversed more than a 


dozen states to make people talk about the 


preduct it represents. The sensation created 


wherever it goes is capitalized to the fullest extent by the Moxie Company in paid-for 


advertising space in the local papers. 


pictures which it sent all over the world. 
The odd vehicle, advertising Moxie, in 
seven years has been through 14 states 
and back. It has been made the subject 
of countless newspaper advertisements. 
And it has completely demonstrated 
whether or not stunt advertising pays, 
at least for the Moxie Company. A 
patent was granted Mr. Archer by the 
government for it. 

“We regard as the first essential the 
making of an honest product,’ Mr. 
Archer said when interviewed for EprTor 
& PupiisHer. “Next we place honest 
treatment of workers, whom we never 
call help but who are Moxie associates, 
jobbers, dealers and the public. After 
that, we place advertising. 

“Of all forms of advertising, we con- 
sider that in newspapers the best. It is 
superior to all other forms. We have 
long since given up direct-mail sales pro- 
motion in favor of newspaper space. 
When we want to get a message over 
to our 250,000 dealers, we address a 
letter to them in paid newspaper dis- 
play space. It is read by them and their 
clerks, as well. The latter would not 
see direct-mail matter. 

“Through the use of the newspapers, 
our 700 jobbers also are kept posted on 
what we are doing to help them make 
sales. Recently a letter addressed to 
dealers appeared in 200 newspapers. It 
also was read by millions of people and 
helped sell them Moxie. 

“Through newspaper advertising we 
are able to get over an idea quickly and 
to capitalize interest in current news hap- 
penings. For instance, Doug and Mary 
Fairbanks came to New England, where 
one of our plants is located. We tied 
up with their popularity, which is worth 
millions, by spending $25,000 in news- 
paper space while they were there. We 
were able to show them in a photograph 
with our famous Moxie boy cutout which 
appears at all of our dealers’ stores and 


at the Bathing Beauty Show at Nantasket 
Beach on Saturday afternoon. 

“The Moxie Girl must in every way bea fit- 
ting companion to the Moxie Boy; must have 
beautiful eyes, beautiful hair and have un- 
questionable character and deportment qualify- 
ing her to ‘appear in every publicity feature 
that is consistent for a lady to appear in. 
The age limit is set at about thirty years, and 
—qualifications being equal—a business lady 
would be given preference. 


= — 


Who Will Be “Miss Moxie 1923”? 


On Saturday Next She May Be Chosen 
From the Bathing Girls at Nantasket. 


We are looking for a big sister for the fa- 
mous Moxie Boy, and will try to select her at 
the Bathing Beauty Show at Nantasket Beach 
on Saturday afternoon, August 26. 


The Moxie Girl must in every way be a fit- 
ting companion to the Moxie Boy; must have 
beautiful eyes. beautiful hair and have un- 
questionable character and deportment quali- 
fying her to appear in every publicity feature 
that is consistent for a lady to appear in. The 
age limit 1s set at about thirty years, and--- 
qualifications being equal---a business lady 
would be given preference 


Representatives of the Moxie Intelligence 
Department will be at Nantasket next Satur- 
day in the endeavor to find Miss Moxie, and 
moving pictures will be taken of the contest 
ants. 

As a special souvemr of the occasion 500 
Bathing Caps will be distributed by the Moxie 
Company 


THE MOXIE COMPANY 


By F _M. ARCHER 


11 


ants.. As a special souvenir of the occasion 
500 bathing caps will be distributed by the 
Moxie Company. 
“THE MOXIE COMPANY” 
“By F. M. ArcHER.” 


Practically every advertisement is 
signed by Mr. Archer. Through paid 
advertising, Mr. Archer was able to tie 
up with a contest receiving wide news- 
paper publicity, and be associated with 
Florence Ziegfeld, the theatrical producer, 
as judge, Although no advertising signs 
are allowed at the beach in question, the 
Moxie Company gave away Moxie bath- 
ing caps which fairly dotted the beach 
without any difficulty. The account has 
been handled for years by Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Company, Boston agency. 

Each year the company takes off all of 
its automobiles for a day to convey desti- 
tute children to ‘the beach in an outing. 
It asks all of its dealers to co-operate. 
The following copy appeared this year: 

“On June eighth, we will deliver nothing 
but truckloads of laughing boys and _ girls, 
wholesale orders of gladness and joy, and 
whatever sunshine and fresh air we may have 


on hand. All deliveries will be made f. o. b. 
Nantasket Beach and back again. 
“This is the situation: In 1908, the Bos- 


ton Automobile Retail Dealers’ Association or- 
ganized the first of these annual outings. Like 
all really good ideas, it has grown and pros- 
pered. Founded upon motives of kindness, hu- 
manity and the love of little children, the 
annual children’s outing has received each 
year more and more generous suppcrt from 
the public under the guidance of .a great- 
hearted man—Chester I. Campbell. And. since 
the beginning the Moxie Company has never 
failed to supply big Moxie trucks, automobiles, 
attendants and drivers to make this day a 
happy one for as many children as possible. 

“Mr. Campbell tells us that we have more 
than done our part in carrying the 19,288 
children, 2,206 attendants and 3,023 drivers 
who have taken part in the previous outings. 
But this year the demands will be greater than 
ever. Mr. Campbell expects to care for a 
minimum of 2,406 children. To do this, he 
has secured the services of 231 attendants and 
Lopes to have a tremendous procession of 650 
mctor cars and trucks. 

“We are going to help him. For this one 
day we are going to ask Moxie dealers every- 
where to humor us and help us give the little 
boys and girls of Boston, who seldom see the 
broad ecean and clean sands of the open shore, 
one big day brimming over with joy. They 
can do it by merely ordering their supplies of 
Moxie ahead, so that we will not have to ship 
a case on June 8th.” 


The names of Moxie men who will be 
welfare managers for the trip is given. 
It is brought out that plenty of Moxie 
candy and the drink itself will be on 
hand for all. 

This human copy shows up the Moxie 
business in a light which brings a favor- 
able reaction from the public and the 
army of dealers as well as from within 
the circle of employes. 

Popular songs might well envy the dis- 
tribution given to the copyright Moxie 
song, of which the chorus follows: 
“Moxie, oh Mcxie, me for you— 

I don’t know what I could do without you. 
As a drink your a hummer, in winter or.sum- 
mer, 


THANK EVERY 
BLESSED ONE 
OF YOU 


THE MOXIE COMPANY 
FM ARGUE. 


Through newspaper advertising the Moxie Company is able te gst over an idea quickly 
and to capitalize interest in current news ha>penings. Here are two good examples of 


copy used. 


“Representatives of the Moxie intelligence 
department will be at Nantasket next Satur- 
day in the endeavor to find Miss Moxie, and 
moving pictures will be taken of the contest- 


There’s something so pleasant about you. 
Oh, you stand the test, fcr you are the best; 
T’ll send- all the rest down the line. 

Rat ed on page 41) 
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‘ADVERTISING ACTIVITY OF OLD FIRMS 
BEST SIGN FOR 1923 


Co-operative Advertising Promises to See Great Development, 
with Emphasis on Education Rather Than Build- 
ing Up Specific Brands 


HILE new advertisers appear to 
be coming from all sources, but 
the most encouraging development at the 
start of the year 
1923 is that many 
old and firmly es- 
tablished concerns 
are recognizing 
the necessity of 
trademarking ad- 
vertising and 
merchandis- 
ing their products 
in a modern man- 
ner. 

This 
view of F, J. 
Ross, president of 
the -F. J. Ross 
Company, of New 
York, on the ad- 
vertising outlook for 1923, expressed to 
Epitor & PustisHer. Besides, Mr. Ross 
believes the new year will see many 
former advertisers. coming back in ac- 
tivity again and a great development in 
co-operative advertising. He offers as 
suggestions for newspaper help to the 
advertiser and the advertising agent that 
merchandising service be standardized, if 
possible, through the efforts of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A. WN. 
Pp. A., and that the practice of giving 
department stores absurdly low rates, 
and making up on the national advertiser, 
be corrected, where possible. 

Mr. Ross says: 

“The outlook is good. The advertising busi- 
ness, like the steel business, the shoe business, 
the transportation business, is simply one thread 
in the whole business or economic. fabric. The 
surest way to read the future of the advertis- 
ing business, I believe, is to read the general 
business cr economic barometer. This barom- 
eter seems to indicate ‘fair weather’ for 1923. 

“When 1923 is past, I think we will be able 
to call it the most nearly normal year Ameri- 
can business has had since before the war, 
As advertisimg is part of, and inseparable from 
the business fabric, advertising should enjoy 
mcre nearly normal conditions than for many 
years past. It takes the same kind of dollars, 
exactly from the same general sources, to pay 
advertising bills, as it does to pay steel bills, 
Jeather bills, or railroad bills. The man whom 
we expect to pay advertising bills has to draw 
his dollars out of the general business fabric. 
The condition of that fabric, its relation to his 
business, his relations to his banks, who in 
turn are inseparable from the business fabric, 
all determine his ability to make expenditure, 
whether for advertising or any other needs of 
his business. 

“J have never preached the gospel that the 
best time to advertise is when business is bad. 
I don’t believe it as a basic principle, and the 
exceptions simply prove the rule. The best 
time to advertise is when business is good 
and purchasing is done freely. It is easiest 
then to divert to your product more than a 
normal share of the business it would prob- 
ably get. 

1921 and the spring of 1922 were very hard 
times with the rank and file of business con- 
cerns, whether advertisers or non-advertisers. 
Red ink figures were a ‘bug bear.’ Few busi- 
ness men expected that the last nine months of 
1922 would show the degree of recovery which 
we have all been so glad to see. 

“Many concerns that have advertised in the 
past, or want to begin advertising, have halted 
their advertising plans in order to restore first 
the financial soundness of their companies. 
Many also have not been fully convinced of the 
permanence of this year’s return to prosperity 
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and have been cautious. With most of the 
important economic factors indicating fair 
weather ahead, confidence is gaining, while 


balance sheets are being restored to balance. 

“The trends of advertising for 1923, I 
lieve, while undoubtedly numerous, ccme down 
to three that are principal— 

“The most important of those will be the 
trend of former advertisers to get back on to an 
adequate advertising basis. 

“The next most important trend will be that 
of old companies and new that will for the first 
time adopt advertising as a policy. 

“The third most important trend will be the 
development of co-operative advertising. 


be- 


“The last trend. is due not so much to eco- 


ncmic conditions as it is to what many indus- 
tries have learned about the value of co-opera- 
tive advertising. They have learned this by 
studying the few notable examples of success in 
this field of advertising. In the last few years 
much pioneering has been done in the field 
of co-operative advertising. Some of these 
pioneer industries have passed out of, the pio- 
neer stage and are settling down to co-operative 
policies which they have proved to be money- 
making policies. 
‘‘Appropriations 
many cases being 


fer 1923 are in a _ great 
increased, due to returning 
confidence and to the improved financial can- 
dition of .the advertiser. All advertisers ac- 
cept the principle that there is plenty more 
business for them to get if they will go after 
it. It costs money to go after business. There 
is usually a considerable interval between the 
time when a company goes after new fields, 
and the time when those fields are on a profit- 
able basis. Therefore, the interval is distinctly 
a period of investment of capital, without re- 
turn for such company. Only their shortness 
of money or the cost of getting money deterred 
many companies in 1922 from going after new 
fields. 

“The argument we are using in selling our 
plans for next year are based as nearly as we 
are capable of stating them on lessons learned 
from econcmic conditions, past and _ present, 
and by the indications for the future, as 
pointed out by the best minds on economics. 
In special cases, there are special factors to 
be considered. New forms of competition are 
springing up, either in the form of new products 
seeking to replace old ones, new habits among 
consumers brought about by such influences as 
the automobile, the parcel post, and new methods 
cf distribution, as effected for example by the 
growing chain store business. 

“New advertisers appear to be coming from 
all sources, but the most interesting develup- 
ment that we observe is that of many old and 
firmly established concerns, that have found it 
necessary to trade-mark, advertise and mer- 
chandise in a modern manner. 

“Our opinion of the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising is very high. The trend toward its 
greatly increased use is explained by many 
substantial reasons. Fer many advertisers, it 
is distinctly the most flexible medium they can 
use. It enables them to put their advertising 
pressure where they have distribution. It also 
enables them to get a very close tie-up with 
their dealers. 

“The newspapers also is a quick acting 
medium, and wherever quick action is the para- 
mount consideration, the newspaper has ‘in- 
vincible claims. The past couple of years have 
brought conditicns wherein for many com- 
panies, quick action -was indispensable. This 
condition, JI think, is at the bottom of the 
marked increase in newspaper advertising. It 
is interesting to note that other forms of local 
media show the same reactions to fundamental 
conditions, as does also the direct-by-mail form 
of advertising. 


“You ask how the newspaper can be made 
more effective for all. 

“T have two suggestions— 

“A small. proporticn of newspapers conduct 


highly efficient merchandising departments. A 
large proportion of newspapers appear to be 
going through the motions of conducting such 
a department merely to meet competition, but 
withcut putting heart or brains into such work. 

“Tf the newspaper publishers find that the 
overating of such departments is sound policy, 
then I believe that the rank and file of news- 
papers should adopt such a policy and carry 
it out earnestly. I believe that the A, N. P. A., 
through one of its organizations—probably the 
3ureau of Advertising—should take steps 
which would lead to the standardizing of mer- 
chandising service, educate such papers as do 
not render this service efficiently now, how to 
do so. 

“My other suggestion I am not so hopeful of. 
The practice of the newspaper in giving to the 
department store, a rate out of all proportion, 
results in the foreign advertiser standing the 
gaff. For instance, when a newspaper will 
sell to a department store at 6 cents a line, the 
same space it sells to the foreign advertiser at 
30 cents a line, it is either selling the first 
at a heavy loss, or the second at an unfair 
profit. 

“There is a point at which the cost of white 
s2ace stops. At some point above that, the rate 
to the department store shculd be fixed. Rates 
on smaller quantities of space used by foreign 
advertisers, or small local advertisers, should 
be fixed according to a logical scale. These 
ratse should then be held the same to practically 
el clasces ,of advertisers and resardless cf 
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whether they are local cr fcreign advertisers. 

“The di-erepancy between local and_ foreign 
rates is both unsound and unfair. The ad- 
vertiser who buys through his agency, or if he 
chooses, buys direct, pays a higher rate to most 
papers than he does if he gets his local dealer 
to buy the space for him. This system dces 
no good whatever. to anybody concerned and 
works many hardships. 

“Returning to the department store matter, 
the excessive lowness cf the rate which the 
store secures, leads it: to an excessive use of 
space which in many newspapers makes it dif- 
ficult for the foreign advertiser, who pays two, 
three, and four times as much per line to get a 
showing for his advertisement. 

“This general subject will be very hard to 
remedy, but it is worth the effort, and if the 
effort be made, it can be remedied. Scme dis- 
tinguished newspapers have already proved that 
it can be done, 

“Throughout many industries there are today 
associations busily engaged in correcting abuses 
of long standing. Astounding progress has been 


made in many fields. Concerted and earnest 
effort in the newspaper field to modernize 
many business practices within it, would be 


met with a very warm welcome by thousands 
of those many advertisers and advertising prac- 
titioners on whose money and efforts the ‘flow 
of gold, to the newspapers so heavily depends. 

“Tn saying this, I am not unmindful of much 
that has already been accomplished for the 
betterment of advertising and business practices 
in the newspaper field.” 


Advertising of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, which co-operatively 
markets oranges, grapefruit and lemons 
under the “Sunkist. Brand” trademark, 
will be increased 60.5 per cent for 1923, 
forecasting that co-operative advertising 
will become more widely the rule 
throughout business, with emphasis on 
education rather than building up specific 
brands, according to Paul S. Armstrong, 
advertising manager of the exchange. 
“Tn as far as we are able to judge, and 
from our experience in buying space and 
making reservations in various advertis- 
ing media, it would seem to us that the 
volume of advertising for 1923 promises 
to be larger than the year just closing,” 
Mr. Armstrong states. 


“Tn our own case, our appropriation will be 
60.5 per cent greater in 1923 than in 1922. 
This is partly due to a larger crop and partly 
to an increased assessment per box, which was 
recently authorized by our board. We believe 
that this is the general tendency to Pacific 
Coast food accounts due to a realization that 
this increased advertising program is necessary 
to successfully market the commodities which 
are being produced here in increasing volume 
each year. 

“We think that the business men of the 
country generally realize that business methods 
are tightening up, and that the producers or 
manufacturers who will be successful in the 
next few years will be those who give close 
attention to every detail of their business, and 
particularly to their marketing program, be- 
cause it is quite evident that in the case of 
many commodities the production facilities are 
geared up to a point where it will tax market- 
ing ingenuity to the utmost to dispose of the 
output even though the buying power of the 
country remains fairly constant. 

‘“‘We observe a very definite tendency toward 
increased advertising of co-operative groups. In 
this we refer not only to co-operative organiza- 
tions of producers in agriculture, which in 
reality are business organizations where each 
stceckholder is a producer rather than merely 
an investor, and which are operated. similarly 
to the well organized manufacturing businesses, 
but also to trade and producing groups where 
the production and sales may be handled by 
various units operating independently, with the 
advertising conducted for and under the com- 
bined management of the group as a whole. 

“Advertising up to this point in the United 
States has been essentially competitive, its mo- 
tive being to promote a brand, or to secure 
business from some other company engaged in 
producing the same commedity with not much 
thought given to enlarging the basic market. 
This to our mind is one of the big things which 
the co-operative type of advertising has con- 
tributed. In our own case, for example, the 
primary purpose of our advertising is to in- 
increase the total consumption—to extend and 
enlarge the use for the commodity generally 
with only secondary consideration given to the 
supremacy of our brand as compared with 
competitors. Co-operative trade groups, such as 
we find in lumber, laundry machinery, coffee, 
and other industries which are constantly or- 
ganizing for the promotion of their commodity 
as a whole, are lending a new power and sig- 
nificance to advertising in our cpinion. 

“Tt is in the educational rather than com- 
petitive aspect that advertising can be of the 
greatest service to the country, serving as it 
does in this use to raise the standard of living, 
increase the scope and enjoyment of the in- 
dividual and at the same time build a market 
for the enlarced prcductive capacity of which 
this country is capable.’ ” 


UV. 


Ferguson Vice-President in Ch 


P. OFFICERS ASS| 
NEW DUTIES | 


News, Earnist for Business, K, 


for Europe and Miller 
for S. A. 


Additional changes in the e) 
personnel of the: United Press || 
tions, resulting from the election 


A. Bickel to the presidency of {| 


~ ganization were announced this y| 


Fred S. Ferguson has been | 
vice-president: in charge of the n| 
C. Earnist, vice-president ‘in ¢h| 
business; Ed L. Keen, vice-presid| 
in charge in. Europe, and Jame| 


Frep S., FERGUSON ,; L. /@ | 


Miller, vice-president in charge j| 
America. 

Under the new organization| 
Baillie is news manager of the| 
Press; Robert J: Bender, news 1) 
of the United ‘News, and James! 
Furay, foreign editor, 

Mr. Ferguson, who is now ip! 
of the services of the United| 
United News and United Financi’ 
up from the ranks in the Unite) 
having held bureau posts both | 
country and abroad. After sery| 
cub on the Indianapolis News, h} 
the U. P. in 1908. Before g} 
Europe as war correspondent }| 
American armies he was news }) 


| 


Ep. L. Keen 


‘James. I, : 


He did | 
work as a correspondent both) 
front and at the Peace Conferen 
turning to the United States, Mr | 
son took charge of the Unite! 


of that organization. 


and developed the night servic 
present scope. 

Like Mr. Ferguson, Mr, Ear) 
come up from the ranks, but as a) 
in both the news and _ business | 
ments. Mr. Earnist joined the || 
San Francisco in 1908, after his | 
tion from the University of Ce’ 
Later he was bureau manager | 
Angeles and afterwards Pacifi 
business representative. From t} 
Mr. Earnist was transferred to °| 
where he was first Middle Weste} 
ness representative and later 1} 
of news as well as business in th| 
tory. In 1919 he was transferred! 
York and made news manage! 
years ago he left the news sidi! 
come business manager, 

Ed L. Keen is one of the bes’ 
foreign correspondents both. in } 
and America, as he has had a ¥! 
varied experience in foreign fiel, 
received his early newspaper tra! 
the Cincinnati Post and saw | 
foreign service in 1898, when _| 
to Cuba for the old Scripps-MER 
Association. Later he went to. the 
pines and covered the capture € 
naldo by Funston. In 1900 he | 

(Continued on page 20) 


922 RECORDED GAIN 
IN PUBLICATIONS 


ease Only Five, But It Is First Turn 
of Tide Since 1916—Greatest Loss 
‘Last Year Was Among 
Country Weeklies 


[he total number of newspapers and 
er periodicals in the United States 
| Canada increased last year as shown 
the accompanying tables prepared by 
W. Ayer & Son. The increase was 
ill, being just five publications, but it 
ieates that the tide has begun to turn. 
ere has been a decrease in each year 
se 1916. 
"he American Newspaper Annual Di- 
tory for 1917 showed a total of 24,868 
ications. Of these 23,387 were in 
United States, and 1,481 were in 
ada. This year shows 20,856 in the 
ited States and 1,502 in Canada. 
he high water mark in the United 
tes was in 1916, when 23,387 publica- 
ls were counted. In Canada it was in 
4, in which year she had 1,557 papers. 
2 decrease in numbers began in each 
niry immediately after. its entrance 
) the»war, and the United States now 
2,531 fewer publications than in 1916: 
lecrease of something over ten per 
E; 
‘he loss in the United States last year 
; only 31 publications,.which is in- 
siderable when compared with 1918, 
ing which year 1,178 fell by the way- 
. Canada, which had lost nearly ten 
cent of its papers by the end of 1918, 
gained for several years and is now 
hin 55 of its highest record. 
he class of publication which lost 
‘t was the country weeklies. 
Veekly papers in the United. States in 
5 numbered 16,165.. Of these about 
30 were country weeklies, which this 
f muster about 2,250 fewer than in 
, a loss of about 16 per cent: 
ailies, in which class there have been 
lerous consolidations in the past few 
ts, are 143 less in number than in 
9. Most of the other classes have 
eased, the increase being due, in part, 
the resumption or replacement of 
ly trade, class, scientific and technical 
lications which suspended during the 


he reason for the large: decline in 
ntry weeklies are fairly well known. 
draft, the high cost of materials, 
opportunities and larger financial re- 
is offered by industrial establishments 
tended to divert the energies of many 
itry publishers into other lines of 
ness, and their newspapers were con- 
dated with neighbors or simply sus- 
fed. The loss in weeklies during the 
year was only a little over 100 and 
Mcrease in their numbers this year is 
able. 

Mhether it will reach its previous 
rd for a long time is problematical. 
ore the war many communities had 


two or more newspapers which frequent- 
ly had a hard struggle to maintain them- 
selves. These have been replaced through 
consolidation by one strong paper mak- 
ing good returns to its publisher, and 
any new rival endeavoring to plant itself 
in such a community would probably 
find it pretty hard to get a footing. 


CHANGES IN READING 
NEWSPAPER DEAL 


McCormick Buys Telegram—Will Con- 
solidate with Herald and Take 
Afternoon Field—Perry & 


Jones in Morning 


William McCormick, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Reading (Pa.) Times-Her- 
ald, on January 6 concluded arrangements 
whereby he has bought the Telegram por- 
tion of the News-Times and Telegram, 
which, it was announced last week, had 
been acquired by John H. Perry and 
Richard Lloyd Jones. Under the new 
arrangement Mr. McCormick will on 
March 1 consolidate the Telegram with 
the Herald, which he has owned for over 
26 years, and will publish it as the Her- 
ald-Telegram, an afternoon paper, under 
his editorship and ownership. 


Mr. McCormick made the following 
statement to Epitor & PuBLISHER re- 
garding the new transaction in Reading : 

“On Saturday, the day your paper was 
issued, | made a new announcement in 
regard to my plans. I found the way 
open for me to buy the Telegram half of 
my Herald-Telegram, and thus to hold 
the evening field. The Perry syndicate 
had bought the News-Times and the 
Telegram. It was my intention to take my 
Herald to a new establishment and to 
run an evening and a morning Herald. 
When I found I could get the Telegram, 
I did so, and then announced that the 
Herald-Telegram would be my own after 
March 1, and would be issued under my 
editorship and ownership. The News- 
Times, the morning end of the paper, 
will after March 1 tbe issued by the Perry- 
Jones syndicate. 

“The general understanding is that the 
Petry-Jones people will issue a morning 
and’ evening paper. This has been 
changed. They’ will issue the morning 
paper and T will issue the evening paper.” 


Marion Tribune Adds Sunday Paper 


The Marion (Ohio) Tribune, an after- 
noon newspaper, has added a Sunday 
edition and has changed from Associated 
Press pony service to A, P. leased wire 
service. 


World Herald Building Show 


The Omaha World-Herald has leased 
the Omaha auditorium for the week of 
March 12 to 17, inclusive, and will con- 
duct a building show. 
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all issues published in the United states, 


STATES, TERRITORIES AND 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Connecticut... 

Maine ....... 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont 


INOW? YiON Kats nc ceespesdoncsacvacs sees ausetgpoeen < 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 


SOUTHERN STATES 
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Arkansas . 
Florida ... 
Georgia... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana .... 
Mississippi . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee....... 

Texas 
Virginia...... 
West Virginia 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Minnesota 
Missouri..... 
Montana 
Nebraska... 
New Mexico.. 

North Dakota. 
Oklahoma..... 
South Dakote 
Wyoming... 


PACIFIC SLOPE STATES 


ALIBONA, vic pesccaseoseeartpreeseenksscehcoectens Assesses 
California... : 


Oregon . 
Utah 4 
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OUTLYING TERRITORIES 


Porto Rico.... 
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bout 11,500 of the 14,515 weekly papers are country and small town newspapers. Therest are religious, agricultural or class publication 


8s or city weeklies. 
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FRANKLIN WAS FIRST OF ALL 
A HUMAN BEING 


(Continued from Page 6) 


happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once 
thought of humbly applying to the Father of 
Light to illuminate our understanding? In 
the beginning of the contest with Britain, when 
we were sensible of danger, we had daily 
prayers in this room for the Divine protection. 
Our prayers, sir, were heard,—and they were 
graciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed fre- 
quent instances of a superintending Providence 
in our favor. To that kind Providence we owe 
this happy odportunity of consulting in peace 
on the means of establishing our future national 


First American Cartoon, engraved by Franklin 
for his Pennsylvania Gazette, 1754. 


felicity. And have we now forgotten that 
powerful friend? or do we imagine we no 
longer need its assistance? I have lived, sir, 
a long time, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth, that God 
governs in the affairs of men. And if a spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground without his 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise 
without his aid? ...... I therefore beg leave 
to move— 

That henceforth prayers, imploring the as- 
sistance of Heaven and its blessings upon our 
deliberations, be held in this assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business; and 
that one or more of the clergy of this city be 
requested to officiate in that service. 

Benjamin Franklin had that rare gift 
of seeing things clearly and of seeing as 
a whole. The charge has never been 
brought against him that he lacked com- 
mon sense. Emerson would have you 
hitch your wagon to a star but Franklin 
would leave his press to find some new 
kind of axle grease to make the wheels 
turn more easily. It is barely possible, 
to say the least, that the last quotation 
from him has a message for international 
conferences in order that, with apologies 
to the Great Book, “The wicked cease 
their troubling and the weary be at rest.” 


JOURNALISTS, ADVERTISERS 
AND PRINTERS HONOR 


FRANKLIN 


HE year 1923 marks the 200th an- 

niversary of the beginning of Benja- 
min Franklin’s career as a newspaper 
publisher. This year is also the bi- 
centenary of “Poor Richard’s” immortal 
pilgrimage from New England to New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The 217th anniversary of Franklin’s 
birth, January 17, will be celebrated 
through the United States and in other 
parts of the world to a larger extent 
than ever before, particularly by news- 
paper, printing and advertising organiza- 
‘tions. 

The most extensive celebrations are 
planned by New York City and Phila- 
delphia, The center of activity in New 
York will be at the Franklin statue, 
on old “Newspaper Row,” at the junc- 
tion of Nassau street, Park Row and 
Spruce street. 

The issue of the New England Courant 
for February 4th to 11th, 1723, first car- 
ried Franklin’s name as a publisher. The 
National Editorial Association, at its 
1922 convention at Missoula, Montana, 
voted to commemorate this event. Pres- 
ident John Brimblecom will come to, New 
Yiork from Newton, Mass., and will lay 
a floral wreath, in the form of a quill 
pen in an ink well, on the statue as the 
N. E. Avs tribute, in accordance with 
the following resolution : 

“Whereas, The year 1923, will mark the 
200th anniversary of the active entry into jour- 
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nalism, das publisher of the New England Cour- 
ant, of Benjamin Franklin, America’s most 
d.stinguished editor, publisher and printer; and 

“Whereas, The journalistic fraternity of 
America holds in deep appreciation the heritage 
of Benjamin Franklin’s memory and desires 
whenever possible to pay homage to it; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense ‘of this con- 
vention of the National Editorial Association 
that observance of this important anniversary 
should be made by the newspaper fraternity of 
America generally; that meetings should be 
held by state and sectional associations on or 
about January 17, 1923, the anniversary of his 
birth, or on about February 4, 1923, the 200th 
anniversary of the date on which his name firs 
appeared as a publisher; 
“Resolved, further, That the attention of 
the newspaper fraternity be called to the im- 
portance and significance of American journal- 
ism, these dates to and that it be recommended 
hat on them editorial reference to the life and 
achievements of Benjamin Franklin be made in 
all American newspapers and periodicals.” 


ot 


The National Publishers’ Association’s 
wreath will be in the form of its official 
emblem, an eagle opening a book in his 
claws, the initials N. P. A. being 
featured. H. N. Swetland of the United 
Publishers Association, president of the 
N. P. A., will place this garland. 

“Truth,” with the initials A. A. C. W., 
will symbolize the interest of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 


The Sphinx Club and the American 


attempt, however, is anywhere being 
made to have January 17 either a national 
or state holiday. : 

The convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World last June 
in Milwaukee voted to commemorate 
these two bicentenaries, as well as Frank- 
lin’s birthday. 

All organizations in the A. A. C. W. 
have received the following message 
from Earle Pearson, A. A. C. W. edu- 
cational director : 


“We trust you are making plans to observe 
Franklin’s birthday the week of January 17, 
as suggested in resolutions passed by the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World at Milwaukee last June. ; 

“Franklin was a printer, publisher, scientist 
and an engineer. He was a_city planner, an 
inventor, a lover of books. He promoted the 
establishment of the first public library, was 
one of the founders of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; he advocated the building of pave- 
ments and the lighting of streets at night. He 
introduced music into the early Colonial homes. 
He was interested in fire protection. He was 
an early advocate of life insurance. He was 
an exhibition swimmer and was said to have 
been the first American athlete. He was the 
greatest slogan writer of his day. He made 
enough money to retire at forty and_ gave the 
remainder of a long and busy life to the 
service of his country, becoming one of the 
greatest statesmen of all time. 

“Tf you have in your midst a lawyer, editor, 
doctor, minister, author, publisher, printer, 
scientist, educator, librarian, statesman, of 


Courtesy of Royal Electrotype Company 


Benjamin Franklin’s Philadelphia Printing Office, Near the Market. 


Association of Advertising Agencies will 
lay wreaths of an advertising character, 

A flowered composing rule will be 
presented by the New York Employing 
Printers Association. John Clyde Os- 
wald, editor of the American Printer, is 
chairman of this association’s Franklin 
committee. : 

The United Typothetae of America 
and the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen will likewise show their 
interest in their “Patron Saint.” 

The American Library Association and 
the American ‘Booksellers Association 
will give book-shaped wreaths, symboliz- 
ing: “Franklin Made Books, But Books 
Made Franklin.” Franklin is the father 
of the circulating library system now in 
vogue in America. 

The National: Association of Book 
Publishers’ Wreath will bear the num- 
bers 1723-1923. Major George Haven 
Putnam will present it. 

The exercises are under the atspices 
of the New York City Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and 
will be broadcasted. The exercises will 
be featured by a pageant illustrating the 
most notable events in Franklin’s life. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution urge that Franklin Birthday meet- 
ings be ‘held annually throughout the 
country, especially in the schools.. No 


sucessful business man who has made a study 
ef the life of Franklin, you have material for 
this special anniversary program, 

“Franklin stood for the principles that make 
for sound ‘sucess in all these lines of endeavor. 
tt is well that we pay tribute to his memory 
and it will add to our usefulness as business 
men and as citizens to study these great funda- 
mental teachings, these stabilizers of business 
that Franklin advocated two centuries ago.” 


A movement has just been inaugurated 
in Philadelphia to move and preserve one 
of Franklin's homes there which would 
otherwise be torn down to help make 
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Wooden press, once pulled by Frankli 


In Philadelphia, the University | 
Pennsylvania will also hold exercises| 
the campus, : 

The Franklin Memorial Movem| 
which had its birth in New York (| 
has already attafmed international 4) 
portions. The Federation of the Fre| 
Alliances will help show the Franco-/) 
erican love for Franklin, especially | 
February 6, the anniversary of the s)) 
ing in 1778 of the Treaty with Fra: 
which Franklin consummated. 

The Sulgrave Institution, which | 
done so much for the memory of Gec| 
Washington, is already doing a lot: 
honor Franklin. Libraries in many ci! 
will have Franklin exhibitions obe)| 
resolutions adopted by the Amer 
Library Association Convention. 

According to the Daughters of | 
American Revolution, however, Fré| 
lin’s memory deserves most honoring | 
cause of “Poor Richard’s” unse 
patriotism. 

In connection with the Franklin bi| 
day celebration in New York, a mi: 
ment has been started to erect a mem(! 
to Franklin in Washington, D. C. ‘| 
was advocated in a resolution ado} 
by the Sons of the Revolution in| 
State of New York, December 4 1) 
at their annual meeting. 

In Boston, which was. the scen¢| 
Franklin’s early youth and which | 
the beginning of his career as a Mi‘ 
paper publisher, the celebration is | 
pected to be similar to the one hel! 
New York City. 

A specially designed Franklin St) 
will be issued by the Post Office Dey, 
ment on Franklin’s birthday to ushe’ 
Thrift Week. Third. Assistant 1) 
master-General Glover has also | 
nounced that a special “Thrift Mess | 
will be sent to all post offices. Frat 
will be featured throughout the ¢! 
try by the Department as the first ]) 
master General. 

Franklin’s birthday will be obse' 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, with special « 
monies, at which James M. Cox, @ 
of the Dayton News, will be the prin} 
speaker, 

At Washington, D. C. there wil’ 
a program at the Franklin statu) 
Pennsylvania avenue. Leading patt| 
organizations will take part, represi! 
tives of the Postoffice Department | 
honor Franklin as the first Postm> 
General. Secretary of the Navy Di 
will be the speaker. 

The day will also mark the ope! 


NUMBER 1643: 
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ut] ADVERTISE 


both ForwiGN and DOMESTIC: | 


Franklin’s Snake Cartoon in the title of Holt’s Journal. 


way for the new Delaware River bridge. 
The Poor Richard Club will hold its an- 
nual dinner on the evening of January 
17 and is also planning to have Frank- 
lin’s famous epitaph in Franklin’s own 
handwriting, reproduced in bronze, placed 
ion or by Dr, Franklin’s grave, Fifth and 
Arch streets. 


of National Thrift Week, January ]) 
which, incidentally, will be observ¢ 
various points around the worl 
year, A program is planned at | 
salem, the Holy City, and in_several | 
in China, In Honolulu, a city-wide} 
bration will be held under the aus} 
of a strong representative committee) 


| 
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The advertising lineage 
of the Sunpapers 


1922---29,016,436 
1921---27,056,462 


GAIN ---1,959,974 


And in circulation--- 


(Average net paid for 12 months.) 


DAILY SUNDAY 
1922—229,158 1922—158,714 
192 1—215,697 1921—150,881 

Gain Gain 

13.461 7.833 


—*all of which seems to indicate 
that all you need is a good 
newspaper. 


EVERVTHING IN BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES AROUND 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York. Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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RENEW PRINTERS’ SCALE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Also in Racine and for Pressmen in 
Grand Forks—Cut Stereo Pay 
in Seattl—Raises in 
Chattanooga 


Typographical scales have been re- 
newed in new contracts between news- 
paper publishers and unions in San Fran- 
cisco and Racine, Wis. An increase has 
been granted to the Burlington (Vt.) 
typographical employes and to pressmen 
in Chattanooga. Stereotypers’ pay was 
cut in Seattle and several adjustments 
were made in the Chattanooga stereotype 
contract. Grand Forks (N. D.) press- 
men received an increase. Details of the 
new contracts follow: 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 


San Francisco—Contract runs from 
December 19, 1922, to January 1, 1924, 
renewing the old scale as follows: Night 
work, foremen, $60.50; journeymen, 
$51.50; assistant foremen, $54.50; ad 
room heads and proofreaders, $54.50; 
head linotype machinists and machinist- 
operators, $54.50; day work, foremen, $6 
a week less than night scale; other 
classes, $3 under night scale. Night ma- 
chine tenders apprentices, $19.55 night, 
$17.25 day. Apprentices get one-third to 
two-thirds of journeymen’s pay. Machine 
learns, night work, $20.70 to $38.10; 
day work, $18.90 to $34.50. Hours re- 
main at 45 hours per week, day or night. 
A separate local arbitration agreement 
provides for arbitration of differences on 
a subsequent contract. Differences under 
the present contract are to be settled by 
a joint standing committee and_ local 
arbitration. 

Racine, Wis.—Contract effective from 
October 1, 1922,.to September 30, 1923, 
renewing the scale of $45 for night work 
and $42.50 for day work. Apprentices 
receive from $17 to $38.25. The 48-hour 
week stands. A separate arbitration con- 
tract provides for arbitration of all dif- 
ferences, including those relative to a new 
contract. 

Burlington, Vt.— Contract effective 
from December 31, 1922, to December 31, 
1925, raising wages $1 from $36 to $37 
for night work and from $33.50 to $34.50 
for day work. Foremen receive $45, as- 
sistant foremen, $43, and Machinists, $37. 
Apprentices receive one-half to three- 
fourths of scale. 


PRESSMEN 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Agreement effec- 
tive from November 6, 1922, to Septem- 
ber 6, 1925, increasing journeymen’s pay 
from $33 to $35. Apprentices whose pay 
ranged from $12 to $21 now receive from 
$15 to $24. Hours remain at 42 for night 
work and 48 for day work. Local arbi- 
tration is provided tor all differences, 

Grand Forks, N, D—Agreement is ef- 
fective from December 15, 1922, to De- 
cember 31, 1925, succeeding arrangement 
by which old scale continued since ex- 
piration of old contract September 1, 
1920. The scale renewed follows: Men- 
in-charge, $43; journeymen, $39.20; help- 
ers, $21 to $30 nights and $18-to $27 days. 
Local arbitration is provided for all dif- 
ferences. Hiours remain at 48 per week. 
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The Los Angeles Express is the 
new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red, and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed 
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STEREOTYPERS 

Chattanooga, Tenn—Agreement effec- 
tive from November’ 6, 1922, to Novem- 
ber 6, 1924, providing a scale of $40 for 
foremen and $35 for journeymen. The 
previous scale was $36 for foremen and 
$30.99 for journeymen. Hours remain 
at 48. Apprentices now receive $21 to 
$40. Their pay was formerly fixed by 
the foreman. 

Seattle, Wash.— Agreement effective 
from June 21, 1922, to December 31, 1923, 
with a scale for night work of $49.50 
and for day work of $46.50, a reduction 
of* $1.50 from the previous scale. The 
contract provides that if the publishers 
reduce or increase the typographical scale 
during the life of the stereotypers’ con- 
tract, members of the latter union will 
automatically receive the same pay as the 
typographical employees. Seven and one- 
third hours constitute a day’s or night’s 
work, the old scale calling for the 44- 
-hour week, day or night. 


HORIZONTAL RAISES IN NEW YORK 


Job Press Wages Increased to Level of 
Two Years Ago 


The New York job printing industry 
this week completed adjustment of press- 
men’s and paper handlers’ scales, the fol- 
lowing arrangements having been rati: 
fied by employers and the unions in- 
voled : 

Cylinder pressmen (Union No, 51)— 
$50 a week—increase of $6. 

Press assistants and feeders (Union 
No. 23)—$40.50 weekly to September 1, 
1923—increase of $4; $42.50 after Sep- 
tember 1, 1923—total increase of $6. 

Job pressmen and feeders (Union No. 
1)—$40 weekly to September 1, 1923— 
increase of $4; $43 weekly after Septem- 
ber 1,-1923—total increase of $7. 

Paper handlers—$34 weekly to Sep- 
tember 1, 1923—increase of $3; $35 
weekly after September 1, 1923—total 
increase of $4. 

Wages paid to members of these unions 
were reduced last year as follows: 

Cylinder pressmen, $6; press assist- 
ants and feeders, $6; job pressmen and 
feeders, $6; paper handlers, $4. 

Compositors wages are and have been 
on the basis of $50 a week. Two suc- 
sessive arbitrations by the book and job 
employers have failed to reduce their 
scale. The cylinder pressmen demanded 
the restoration of their pre-war advan- 
tage in wages over the typographical 
workers, or a scale of $51 a week, but 
compromised when the employers offered 
$6, bringing their scale on a par with that 
of Typographical Union No. 6. Other 
press crafts wages followed the rise of 
the cylinder press pay. The increases 
average 11 per cent. 


I. T. U. ‘44? Assessment Cut 


The International Typographical Union, 
beginning the first financial week in 
February, will reduce its assessment for 
the establishment of the 44-hour week 
from 5 per cent to 3 per cent. The as- 
sessment, levied at 10 per cent in May, 
1921, was cut to 7 per cent late that 
year and to 5 per cent on March 4, 1922. 
In the December number of the Typo- 
graphical Journal, it was set forth that 
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5,684 men were still on strike and that 
with receipts of $12,493,195.53 since May, 
1921, the union ‘had expended’ on the 44- 
hour week fight $12,236,874.33. Receipts 
from this source in November, 1922, were 
$527,736.58, of which $466,452.04 was ex- 
pended. 


END CONTRACT WITH MAILERS 


Louisville Publishers Notify Union Men 
Will Work as Individuals 


Louisville newspapers have notified 
their mailers that they will not make an- 
other contract with local Union No. 16, 
following failure to agree on renewal of 
the old contract, which expired October 
28, 1922. The union proposal for re- 
newal called for increased wages, shorter 
working hours, and extension of jurisdic- 
tion over other work, and the publishers 
considered it so drastic as to render nego- 
tiations fruitless. Their determination 
to employ their mailers as individuals 
solely on ability and to reward meri- 
torious work, while making no change 
in the wage scale at present, was ex- 
pressed in the following bulletin, posted 
last week: 

“The contract between Louisville newspapers 
and Mailers’ Union No. 16 expired October 28, 
1922. The contract provision for a subsequent 
period of not to exceed 60 days during which 
negotiations for a succeeding contract might be 
carried on has also expired. On October 16, 
1922, Mailers’ Union No. 16 presented a pro- 
posal for a new contract containing provisions 
for increased wages, and shorter working hours, 
as well as extension of jurisdiction’ over other 
work, the entire proposition being so drastic 
that in our opinion negotiation was useless. 
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Show Number Now. 


News Is Detroits Leader 
In Automotive 


O reach Detroit, the heart 

of the automotive industry, 

automotive advertisers 
have chosen The Detroit News 
first and foremost. Local automo- 
tive advertisers in particular, be- 
cause they know the field best, 
have shown a marked preference 
As a result The 
Detroit News in 1922 published a 
srand total Daily and Sunday of 
',049,314 lines, a lead exceeding 


60,000 


Agate Lines 


over its nearest competitor. 
of The News as the automotive medium 
of the world’s automotive center shows 
that Automotive advertisers realize that 
thorough coverage is as essential a sales 
force in their business as in any other. 


Show Number, January 21 


Practically every automobile owner reads 
The Detroit News. Its 
Number of Sunday, Jan. 21, will be Detroit’s 
With its great circula- 
tion of more than 240,000—greatest Sunday 
circulation in Michigan—it enables you to 
direct practically everyone interested to your 
exhibit. Reserve space in The Detroit News 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 


“We have maintained contractual tel 
for some years with Mailers’ Union }) 
Louisville being one of the 30 citiés dc 
cut of 251 cities in the United Stat 
ploying other union crafts.- Conditions 
ployment have operated against reward 
dividual effort or ability, and we have Bi 
scale for journeymen to men performi 
work of unskilled labor. 

“From this date our mailing rooms 
conducted in such manner as will most 
ensure economy .and efficiency, Men , 
employed as individuals solely on their 
in accordance with our judgment; no ¢ 
an efficient employ will be dismisse: | 
continues to render satisfactory servic) 
it is our desire that all such members 
mailing forces remain and give us their 
co-operation. We feel confident those y 
will find the new conditions more satis| 
than those under which we have been ope | 
For the present the wage scale will | 
changed, but a plan will be worked out 
will accord recognition to the skill, ini 
and fidelity of the individual employe, | 
principle of employment is not possible | 
Mailers’ Union law.” | 

In view of the recent referendum |) 
International Typographical Union fa} 
joint strike action with the mailers, di| 
ments in Louisville are awaited with inte | 


Raise for Lynn Printers 


Lynn (Mass.) Typographical U{ 
Local 120, has accepted the new | 
scale and working agreement pro} 
by the daily newspapers for met 
employed in newspaper comp) 
rooms. The scale -carries an| 
crease of $3.50 a week over 1922); 
the work week to remain the sam| 
hours. The scale will be $41.50 fo | 
work and $45.65 for night workers, | 


Advertising 


The choice 


Automobile Show 
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JORE than one million dollars was the 
| sum total of the holdings of those in- 
vestors who asked the opinion of The 
Wisconsin News-Sunday Telegram FINAN- 
CIAL INFORMATION BUREAU during 
the past nine months. An overwhelming 
appreciation of 


HUMMUS 


A Service to Reader and Advertiser! 


Readers of these great Milwaukee newspapers have a price- 
less advantage over other investors. They can get expert 
counsel and advice on their personal investment problems, 
free. Warnings against unwise investments have saved 
many of our readers from the loss of their savings. 


Advertisers find this same audience more responsive be- 
cause it is alert to attractive offerings. And that’s what pays 
out in the long run—or short drive. 


During November and December the Wisconsin 
News and Sunday Telegram printed over 50,000 
lines of financial advertising. 
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HOLLAND SEES 1923 AS 
RECORD TRADE YEAR 


A. A. C. W. President Optimistic at 
Joint Washington Meeting of Na- 
tional Commission and Third 


District Clubs 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER) 


WasuHineton, D. C. Jan. 11—If the 
advertising prospect of 1923 is fulfilled, 
the ‘business will set a record for future 
years to shoot at, L. E. Holland, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World told more than 100 adver- 
tising men gathered in Washington, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, for simultane- 
ous conventions of the National Adver- 
tising Commission and the Third District 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

“We are certainly going to set a new 
record that will have many years to shoot 
away at before we ever equal it,” as- 
serted Mr. Holland, referring to the out- 
look for the new year. “That is true 
particularly for wide-awake illustrative 
advertisers. Of course that is my line, 
and for it I am willing to predict a great 
year.” 

Mr. Holland and other speakers ad- 
dressed a joint session of the two or- 
ganizations Wednesday. Delegates to the 
mecting of the National Commission 
voted to receive into the organization 
representatives of the advertising men of 
the. photo-engraving industry and the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association, 
increasing the number of business and in- 
dustrial groups represented on the com- 
mission from 21 to 23. 

The upshot of the meeting of the Third 
District delegates was to perfect a new 
organization to plan for the District’s 
convention in Atlantic City in June. Of- 
ficers elected were: F. X. Whaolley, 
Washington, president; P. E. Hotze, Jr., 
Richmond, treasurer, and Norman Par- 
rott, Baltimore, secretary. Committees 
were named as follows: ‘Convention, Jo- 
seph Schick; program, Howard Cone; 
publicity, Kemper Cowing, women’s com- 
mittee, Mrs. J. K. Bowman. 

‘The address of Dr. Julius Klein, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, attracted considerable attention, 
particularly regarding his views on 
American advertising abroad. 


“A great many foreign magazines 
carrying American advertising, in fact 


largely supported by American advertis- 
ing, are full of anti-American propa- 
ganda,” said Dr. Klein. “There is a dis- 
crepancy here that you and I don’t like 
to see. There should be a better under- 
standing between the offices of the ad- 
vertising men abroad and the agents of 
the Department of Commerce regarding 
the placing of advertising.” 

Dr. Klein said the great mission of ad- 
vertising was to convince the consumer 
that through its use the cost of distribu- 
tion of commodities could ibe reduced and 
more just relations established between 
production and consumption. 

“We don’t know enough about the dis- 
tribution of commodities,” continued Dr. 
Klein. “The cost of selling a product is 
a$ much as all of the cost of production 
and preparation. If advertising can prove 
it has a definite part in this problem it 
will become a greater force in the eco- 
nomic life of America than it is now.” 

Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, presi- 
dent of the Church Advertising Associa- 
tion and an advocate of newspaper adver- 
tising for the advance of church work. 
spoke with great emphasis upon the ad- 
vantages to be obtained by churches in 
placing copy with the newspapers. 

“T believe the time will come.” he said, 
“when it will be essential that every 
church or religious sect be drawn into 
some sort of newspaper advertising.” 

Bernard J. Mullaney, manager of the 
Industrial Relations & Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, of ‘Chicago, declared that ad- 
vertising employed in performing its nat- 
ural~and obvious functions, “is. a major 
economic force.’ A serious handicap 


under which advertising struggles as an 
economic force, he said, was the tendency 
to “oversell” it. Too often, he asserted, 
there is disposition to make use of it in 
fields and enterprises where it cannot pos- 
sibly win and ‘where its inability to win 
can be forecast is the problem, is ade- 
quately stated. 

‘Advertising does not perform mira- 
cles,” he said, “and to give the impression 
it does, gives it a black eye.” 

Feminine copy was the subject of a 
talk by Mrs. Katherine Mahool, vice- 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, and Charles Henry Mackintosh, a 
member of the National Advertising 
Commission and formerly president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, ad- 
dressed himself to direct-mail advertis- 
ing as a follow-up to retail copy. 

Other addresses were made by George 
W. Hopkins, general sales manager, Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company; Herbert 
S. Houston, publisher of Our World: 
Edward S. La Bart, director of publicity 
for Wilson & Co., and E. Allen Frost, 
general counsel of the Poster Advertising 
Association. 

The advertising exhibit shown at the 
Milwaukee convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs was brought to Wash- 
ington intact and displayed at the meet- 
ings. A showing also was made of the 
work of the Department of Commerce in 
advertising and merchandising. 
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VIGILANCE BODY TRAILS 
GIANT OIL SWINDLE 


(By Telegrath to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Ariantic City, N. J., Jan. 11—That.a 
noted Arctic explorer is at the head of 
an oil promotion company in Texas which 
by the sale of worthless stock has de- 
frauded the public of approximately $30,- 
000,000 within the past few years, was the 
official statement made today by the na- 
tional executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the world. 

The- committee, composed of 20 busi- 
ness executives from all. parts. of the 
country, representing 50 clubs. with a 
total membership of 25,000 met here to 
take action vitally affecting the entire 
organization. 

This particularly concerned the activi- 
ties of the national vigilance committee of 
the association, formed to combat fraudu- 
lent stocks selling operations and other 
fake schemes involving newspapers and 
other advertising. 

The explorer at the head of the com- 
pany in question is internationally known, 
it was declared by Carl Hunt, of New 
York, manager of the A.A. C. W. 

“The company,” he said, “is located in 
Fort Worth, Texas, and was formed by 
the consolidation of 75 defunct concerns, 
the capitalization of which aggregates 
more than $150,000,000. Within two 
weeks the A. A, C. W. Clubs will issue 
a printed statement exposing this com- 
pany and giving the names of the per- 
sons backing in it. Criminal prosecution 
will be made. 

The A. A. C. W., by formal resolution, 


Largest Circulation 


° 


‘10,408 


The circulation statement of 
the PASSAIC DAILY NEWS 
to the government for the six 
months period ending Septem- 


ber 30, 1922, shows the greatest 
circulation ever attained for a 
similar period by any Passaic 
daily newspaper. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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today inaugurated an intensive campaign 
against all such swindling operations, 
which, it was declared, have victimized 
the general public, particularly widows 
and others dependent upon the income of 
property and money, to the extent of 
$600,000,000 within the last year. 

“We view with alarm,’ the motion 
reads in part, “the fact that the loss re- 
ported has grown, in a few years, from 
$250,000,000 to the present figure, and we 
recognize that in most cases these frauds 
live upon the ignorance of people un- 
voiced in business. And we believe that 
the failure to curb such operations is a 
serious contributing cause to public un- 
rest:” 

The executive committee calls upon 
Congress, all other legislative bodies and 
all law-enforcing officials to co-operate 
and to proceed with greatest vigor to 
curb this growing menace to the nation. 
The naticnal vigilance committee, by 
publication of investigation results, 
achieved by sending formal signed reports 
to all newspapers, will also strenuously 
oppose fraudulent operations. 

“We strongly urge all newspapers and 
other periodicals to open their columns to 
a full discussion of this situation,” the 
motion concludes, “particularly toward 
warning the public and commending pub- 
lic officials who do their duty toward 
the suppression of such operations.” 

It was pointed out by the committee 
that many persons who were victimized 
became bitter toward the state and na- 
tional government which had failed to 
protect them and became an easy convert 
to radical theories. 

In line with this effort the executive 
rommittee resolved they inaugurate a 
“yeaceful invasion of all religious bodies 
in order that they may be strengthened 


in their fight’ on evil.” . “st i 
All of the associated clubs will give 
the churches full co-operation as ad; 
tising men so as to bring to “all eleme 
of society the gospel of truth and fj 
doing, the spread of moral teachings 
the developing of a conscience that s) 
save the world. from misery and ; 
caused by selfishness and greed.” 
The national convention of the A, 4 
W. will be held in Atlantic City J 
3 to 7 inclusive, and there will be an 
vertising exhibition in connection y 
it. John Logeman, of Chicago, chair 
of the committee in charge, annound 
that another monster exhibit, twice |s 
large as any previous, would be staiJ 
in New York some time during the | 
ter part of the year. 
Twenty foreign countries will be rej'- 
sented, said Mr. Logeman, “and we & 
planning to make this display sometl 
that will be long remembered. It jj 
serve to let everyone know what prog}\s 
has been made in advertising throu 
out the entire world.” | 
The proposed exposition is desig 
to emphasize the striking success of | 
vertising by firms which have me 
fortunes through it, illustrating t' 
methods and policies for the beneft)i 
those who. desire, through advertis; 
to discover and develop their market 
Lou E, Holland, president of the A\ 
C. W., presided at the meeting of | 
executive committee here and spoke |s 
evening in connection with the campi i 
against fraudulent stock selling, the {J 
keynote of the meeting. Edward Schy), 
head of the vigilance committee an {a 
former U. S. postal inspector, yh 
George W. Hopkins, vice-president of « 
Columbia Phonograph Company of } 
York, also addressed the meeting, | 
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A dominating Staté¢ 
a dominating Paper 


‘ 


HIO is a dominating State; practically 
no undeveloped land; a State evenly 
balanced between mining, manufacturing 


and farming. The most perfectly balanced 
State in the Union! Try out your new prod- 


ucts, or your old products with new features, 


in Ohio. 


And in Cincinnati, the most typically Ohian 
of all the cities, you have a dominating news- | 


paper, the TIMES-STAR. 


It offers you a 


reader supremacy that has been increasing 


for the past fifteen years. 


The TIMES- 


STAR goes into four out of every five Cin-- 


cinnati homes. 


The TIMES-STAR offers the most economi- 


cal and most effective medium through 
which the full purchasing power of this mar- 
ket can be reached. Local and national ad- 


vertisers have testified to this fact by using 


more display space in the TIMES-STAR for 
over fifteen years than in any other Cincin- i 


nati paper, including those with Sunday edi- 


tions. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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FORCEFULNESS IN THE PRINTED APPEAL 
IS A MATTER OF TYPOGRAPHY AND THE 
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LINOTYPE fYPOGRAPHY 
LAYOUT KIT 


Type and Border Material 
for Use with Scissors and Pastepor 
WISE BUYER OF PRINTING KNOWS IT. TO PEA a foe phe Layoes 
‘ as it wili Look 


in Print @ vie 4a 
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FORCEECINESS IN TLD PRONTED APPEAL 
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A Help to the Advertising Department 


The Linotype Typography Layout Kit 


The Layout Kit contains 72 loose sheets 
of typographic material—borders, spots, 
initials and type matter of many faces and 
sizes—intended to be cut and pasted up into 
layouts that show just how the finished ad 
will look in type. 

To the advertiser the Layout Kit is both 
a convenience and a revelation as to the re- 
sults that can be secured very economically 
with Linotype decorative material. 

To the newspaper it is practical economy 
because it furnishes the advertiser a means 
of laying out his ads in a way that will be 
exact and readily understood. 


There are several ways in which the 
Newspaper Advertising Department can 
make use of this idea: 

It can use the Kit itself to lay out special 
ads and design special typographic treat- 
ments for its customers. 

It can purchase a number of Kits for dis- 
tribution to tts customets. 

It can get up its own Layout Kit, show- 
ing just the material available in its own 
plant, and distribute that to its customers. 

The Layout Kit is designed solely as a 
convenience for Linotype users and is sold at 
the nominal price of $1.00. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Department of Linotype Typography 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in Benedictine 
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ALASKA TO FEATURE AT 
11TH JOURNALISM WEEK 


State Press Association Will Be Guest 
of Department of Journalism, 
Washington University, 
January 18 to 20 


The Washington State Press Associa- 
tion will be the guests of the School of 
Journalism, University of Washington, 
during the 11th annual Journalism Week 
to be held at the university January 18, 
19 and 20. Alaska and Alaskan products 
will be the feature of the meetings, which 
will close with an Alaska banquet on 
Saturday night. 

The program announced for the three- 
day session is as follows: 


Trade Journals and Class Publications 
Thursday Morning 

Value of Trade Advertising—W. W. Wood- 
bridge, advertising manager, West Coast Lum- 
berman, Seattle. y 

Better Make-up—Prof,. Robert W._ Jones, 
School of Journalism, University of Washing- 
ton. 

Selling Space and Soliciting Trade and Class 
Paper Advertising; Salary vs. Commissions— 
Round Table. Led by John H. Reid, 
Seattle, University District Herald. 

Thursday Afternoon 

Cutting Down the Printing Bill—Prof. Fred 
W. Kennedy, School of Journalism, University 
of Washington. With general discussion of 
printing problems by members of the Associa- 
tion. 

Ad Copy for Trade Journals—Round Table 
led by T. Johnson Stewart, editor, the Seattle 
Northwestern Merchant. 

Business and Executive Session. 

Advertising and Daily Newspapers 
Thursday Morning 

Better Results from and for National Adver- 
tisers—H. G,. Stibbs, advertising manager, 
Carnation Milk Products Company, Seattle. 

Co-operation Due the National Advertiser— 
Frank S. Baker, editor, Tacoma Ledger. 

Thursday Noon 
Luncheon with the Seattle Advertising Club, 
University Commons. 
Thursday Afternoon 

Flat and Sliding Rates for Advertising—C. 
B. Blethen, editor and publisher, Seattle Times. 

What Is Foreign Advertising?—J. G. Kelly, 
editor, Walla Walla Bulletin, ; 

Psychology of Advertising—Prof. William A. 
Russell, School. of Business Administration, 
University of Washington. 

Thursday Night 

Annual Smoker. 


editor, 


Weekly Newspapers 
Friday Morning 

Business Office of the Country Weekly— 
Louis J. Ball, Managing-Director Vernon (B. 
C.) News. 

High School News and Annuals—A. S, Hill- 
yer, editor, Sunnyside Sun. 

Shall We Accept Out-of-town 
Advertising?—Sol H. Lewis, editor, 
Tribune. 

Economic Fundamentals of Advertising— 
Dean Stephen I. Miller, School of Business 
Administration, University of Washington. 

Friday Afternoon 


Looking *Em Over (Critical Review of State 
Newspapers). 

Editorial—Dr. M. L. Spencer, director, 
Schocl of Journalism, University of Washing- 
ton. 

Make-up—Prof, School 
of Journalism: 

Advertising—Prof, Robert W. Jones, School 
of Journalism. 

Reception to Visiting Newspaper Women at 
Le Home of President and Mrs. Henry Suz- 
zallo. 


Competitive 
Lynden 


Fred W. Kennedy, 


Friday Night 
_Executive Session of the State Press Asso- 
ciation, 
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Saturday Morning 


Publicity and News—George M. Allen, Top- 
penish Review and Tribune: ‘ 

One-Man Shop Problems—W. H. Murray, 
editor, Withrow Banner, 

Keeping Up Revenue in the Printin, 
ment—N. Russell Hill, publisher, 
Times-Tribune. 

Newspapers and Our State Tax Problems— 
Prof. Frank J. Laube, School of Business Ad- 


ministration, University of Washington. 
Saturday Afternoon 


State Press Association Problems. 
Saturday Night 
Alaska Banquet 


Depart- 
avenport 


U. P. OFFICERS ASSUME NEW 
DUTIES 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the Boxer uprising. Later he served as 
San Francisco and Washington bureau 
manager of the U. P. before being named 
New York manager in 1910. In 1911 he 
was sent to London as general European 
manager. Mr. Keen directed the foreign 
staff of the U. P. throughout the war 
and the Peace Conference, 

Mr: Miller is an Indian by birth and 
was educated at Stanford University. He 
has been responsible for the successful 
administration and development of the 
U. P. in South America during the last 
four years. He first went to South 
America in 1911 and in 1918 was made 
Buenos Aires manager of the U. P. In 
1920 he was made general manager of 
the U. P. in South America. 

Mr. Miller recently completed a seven 
months’ tour of Europe and the United 
States in the interest of the U. P. South 
American service, 


PEW ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Shor and Faris in Charge of I. N. S. 
Headquarters 


G. G. Shor, of the Hearst general man- 
agement, is temporarily in charge of the 
International News Service. M. Koenigs- 
berg, president of ‘the I. N. S., informed 
Epitor & PUBLISHER that Marlen E. Pew, 
who has been editor and general manager 
of the I. N. S. since July, 1919, has been 
given a two-months’ leave of absence. 

E. Barry Faris, who left the I. N. S. as 
news manager on December 27 to become 
news efficiency expert with the Hearst 
general management, has been associated 
with Mr. Shor at New York headquar- 
ters since Mr. Pew went on leave of ab- 
sence. Mr, Pew, who has not been at his 
office since January 5 declined to discuss 
the matter with Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


Ervin Wardman Improved 


Frvin Wardman, vice-president of the 
Sun-Herald Corporation, publishers of 
the New York Herald and the New 
York Sun. has been ill at his home in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and is reported to 
be setting better. 


Wheaton Held in $20,000 Bail 


Edward F. Wheaton, president of the 
Commerce Advertising Company, 1819 
Broadway, New York, was held in $20,- 


The St. Regis Paper Company 
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Hanna Paper Corporation 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
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000 bail by Magistrate H. Stanley Re- 


naud on January ‘8. for action: of the’ 


Grand Jury.’ Mr. Wheaton is charged 
with the theft of $2,500 on September 1 
last. 


CIRCULATION NEWS 


R J. FORD, for the last year in 

* charge of the circulation drive of 
the Springheld (Mass.) Republican, and 
formerly with the staffs of the Boston 
Herald and Spfingfield (Mass.) Union, 
is again in charge of the classified adver- 
tising department of the Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Arthur E. Ball, formerly in charge of 
the classified department of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, has been trans- 
ferred to the Holyoke (Mass.) office of 
that paper. 

More than 200 carriers of the Portland 
Oregon Journal were the guests of that 
newspaper at a dinner during the holi- 
days. David H. Smith, circulation man- 
ager of the Journal, was toastmaster, and 
the chief address was delivered by 
George L. Baker, mayor of Portland. 


Donna Cona Will Increase Output 


The Donna Cona Paper Company, ac- 
cording to dispatches from Montreal 
dated January 8, has completed financial 
plans for increasing its newsprint out- 
put from 30,000 tons per annum to 60,000 
tons. The estimated cost of the new 
construction is placed at close to $900,000. 
In the Province of Quebec the company 


ell 


Your 


controls 585,440 acres of timber, 
contain ‘approximately 4,250,000 § ords 
spruce pulpwood. It is understood ¢h. 
the bonds are to be marketed in Can 
and the United States. 
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WITH THE SPECIALS _ 


J JHN J. McCONNELL, who has 
manager of the Chicago office oj 
P. McKinney & Son, newspaper re 
sentatives, for the last three years, ; 
made a partner in the firm on Janu 
He will continue to have charge of 
Chicago office. 

The Atlantic City (N. J.) Press- 
now is represented in the eastern 
western national field by the Kelly- 
Company, New York and Chicago, 

Frank A. Walty, western manager ¢ 
the American Association of Fore 
Language Newspapers for the last - 
years, has resigned to organized his 
business as a representative for fo 


‘language papers in Chicago. 


W. C. Reick Getting Better 4 


William C. Reick, publisher of 
New York Journal of Commerce, wh 
was taken ill about 10 days ago with a)! 
attack of indigestion, is reported to | 
making marked improvement at hi| 
home in New York. ql 


Shifts to the Afternoon 


The Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News 
changed from a morning to an eyenin|| 
newspaper. 


roducts 


to the Homes of® 

YOUNGSTOWNS, 

49,000 Prosperous 
Steel Workers | 


HEY earn large wages. 
comforts. 


They enjoy the most modern 
They’ll buy any article of merit. 


They spend 


a large part of this territory’s billion-dollar payroll. Are 


you getting your share of their business? 


The VINDI- 


CATOR blankets this entire territory and will put your 


story into their homes. 


Cover YOUNGSTOWN with 


Che Vindicafor 


Daily and Sunday 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


LACOSTE & MAXWELL, 
Representatives, 
Monolith Building, New York. 


Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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THE SEATTLE TIMES DOMINATES FIELD 


~_ 


Western City Supports Her Only Home-Owned 
and Home-Operated Paper 


Here Is the Seatile Retord for 1922 by Months: 
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‘PERSONAL APPEARANCE IS CLASSIFIED 


MAN’S SILENT ASSISTANT 


Carelessness in Dress a Stone Around His Neck—Los Angeles 
Herald Issues Publication for Automobile Advertising 
Department and Increases Rate Twice 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary National Association Newspaper Classified Managers. 


NE of the truly important factors 

in superior classified salesmanship 

is personal appearance. The man who 

craves to argue the negative of that state- 

ment just doesn’t realize how good he can 

be. Dress can be his silent assistant or a 
stone around his neck. 

A salesman may be ever so concise in 
presentation, clever in discussion, logical 
in argument, forceful in closing, and still 
mire in the bog of careless appearance. 
He may even be the star salesman of his 
department—but he is only 75 per cent 
efficient if his manner of dress and habits 
of personal care are below the proper 
standard of his job. 

Persons of a certain stubborn stamp 
are fond of saying, Clothes don’t make 
the man. In a sense they are right, but 
a man’s character determines the nature 
of his attire and conversely his dress in- 
dicates his character. 

Careless appearance unfailing and pos- 
itively indicates carelessness as a com- 
ponent characteristic. No confidence is 
placed where carelessness is known to be. 

The carelessly groomed salesman is 
handicapped from the instant he enters 
his prospect’s presence. His approach is 
poor, for the prospect has either tagged 
him as untrustworthy before the intro- 
duction, or gives him an attention di- 
vided between clothes and classified ad- 
vertising. 

Even when a sale is made in such a 
case the buyer retains a doubt of his own 
wisdom and will not remain sold. 

He figures that a man who is careless 
of his own person is careless in his ser- 
vice, and also careless of the truth. The 
salesman who cannot win and retain the 
buyer’s confidence cannot be good, 

Careful appearance, well grooming, 
mean simply making up for the character 
played—dressing the part. To overdress 
—foppishly—is more offensive than care- 
less shabbiness. The salesman’s dress 
and grooming should be so naturally ap- 
propriate that they are inconspicuous. 
Otherwise they detract the prospect’s at- 
tention from the salestalk. 

Clothes may not make the man, but 
they publish his character for all to 
read, and they may break him. 

* Ok OX 


HE Los Angeles Herald, C. B. 
Nissen, classified advertising man- 
ager, is now issuing a monthly publica- 
tion from its classified department, called 
News of the Row. It is printed on good 
stock in newspaper style with four col- 
umns to a page. The page size is 10%x 
14, and the number of pages four. 

The first page of the first issue con- 
tains personal notes about people in the 
used car automobile business. Page two 
is devoted to a column of humor, a car- 
toon, and an article entitled Straight from 
the Shoulder, by the Want-ad Manager. 
This deals with the subject of classified 
automobile copy. This editorial contains 


a reprint of an article recently published 
in Eprror & PusBLisHER, describing the 
advertising of the Chicago Cadillac Co. 

Page three and four contain reproduc- 
tions of half a dozen promotion adver- 
tisements that are to appear in the Herald 
during the coming month. The value of 
this promotion is pointed out to the deal- 
ers. 

Mr. Nissen -says: “The. object is to 
show the automobile advertiser the pro- 
motion matter that will run the coming 
month, and give him an idea of what the 
Evening Herald is doing to promote used 
car sales through Want-ads. I have tried 
setting our promotion ads in advance and 
sending used car dealers proofs of them, 
but find they simply lay them to one side 
and forget all about them. 

“T thought possibly by getting up a 
little paper, having my salesmen in auto 
row pick up a few personal items about 
the men who place advertising and hay- 
ing it illustrated by a good artist, they 
would take enough interest in it to save 
it long enough to get my message. 

“Since issuing this first copy I have 
had many favorable comments and think 
it will be a good investment.” 

N order to prevent advertisers, hav- 

ing blind advertisements, from 
making needless telephone calls or trips 
to the office, the Passaic News _ prints 
daily at the beginning of its classified 
columns a list of the box numbers for 
which there is uncalled-for mail. 

* * x 
HE Los Angeles Herald has issued 
a new rate card effective January 
lst. The new rate is 27 cents per line 
for one time and graduates down to 17 
cents on 26-time insertions. This is the 
second increase put through by classified 
manager, C. B. Nissen, in the last seven 
or eight months, again proving that rates 
do not determine classified volume. 
Shee ek 
W T. BUCK, for the past two years 
* circulation manager of the 
Greenville (S. C.) News, has resigned to 
become the circulation manager of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. A. F. Ballen- 
tine, for eight years circulation manager 
of the Greenville Piedmont, succeeds Mr. 
Buck on the News. Mr. Ballentine has 
been prominently identified with the Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association of the 
Carolinas and has been successively a di- 
rector, vice-president and president of the 
association. 
2k * * 
HE Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gaz- 
ette termed the week ending Jan- 
uary 13 as Classified Week. In a page 
advertisement promoting it, they give the 
following as the reason for the special 
week: “During the year 1922 the Regis- 
ter-Gazette carried 57 per cent more 
classified advertising than during 1921, an 
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increase of over 325,000: lines. This tre- 
mendous growth in want advertising 
demonstrates the popularity and result- 
producing power of Register-Gazette de- 
pendable Want-ads. We have) set aside 
next week to be known as classified week. 
And because want advertising is used by 
everyone, we are asking you to celebrate 
with us.” 

During this week the Register-Gazette 
offered to run all Want-ads placed for 
three days for six days. In addition to 
giving six insertions at the price of\three 
a free theater ticket was given to, each 
advertiser paying for. his advertisement 
at the time of insertion or within six 
days. 


Press Palace for Philadelphia Exhibit 
The directors of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exhibit to be held in Philadelphia in’ 1926, 
as recently announced, includes a Palace 
of. the Press, which will not only» pic- 
torialize the growth of modern news- 
papers and periodicals, but also serve as 
a center for visiting correspondents, In 
this building the daily paper of thé ex- 
hibit will have its offices and be published. 


Tampa Tribune Cuts Sunday Price 


The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, which’ re- 
cently raised its Sunday edition price to 
10 cents, returned to the former five-tent 
level, Sunday, January 7. Lowered cost 
of print paper is given as the cause ‘for 
the reduction. 


Adds Weekly Auto Section 


The Salt Lake Tribune, Utah, ‘has 
added a weekly in the automobile section 
called the Sunday Motorist. 


CONFERENCE ‘WON'T " GIVE * 


Votes Unanimously to Continue } 
for Postal Reduction 


The American. Publishers’ Confe 
at .a committee meeting held jpn | 
York,: January 6, voted unanimous 
continue to work for reduction of se 
class postage rates. The meeting, 
called by A. C. Pearson, national ¢ 
man of the Conference, and those | 
ent included S. E. Thomason, Paul 
terson, P. S. Collins, Wallace Ode 
B. Palmer, Jesse H. Neal and Fred 
W. Hume. 

Mr. Pearson reviewed the Confer 
experiences of the past month and 
a number of suggestions offered ) 
ganizations that are members of the 
ference and others. | 

S. E. Thomason, chairman of the 
committee of the American News 
Publishers’ Association, outlined a { 
ble plan for immediate action, whi 
will take under advisement and 1 
at a-later date. A similar activil 
was employed through state chairm 
the chemical pulp question will be 
sidered in applying any efforts ii 
future on the second-class problem 
was proposed that a meeting be 
again within the next thirty days 
this plan will be more clearly outli 

Among the suggestions offered wa’ 
working out of a complete transpor| 
proposition based strictly on ex 
rates as’ compared with postal 
This work will go ahead, which in> 
will prove the inconsistencies of 
claims which have been made as to | 
by the Post Office Department in| 
dling second-class matter. 
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Again 
irst in the World 
In Advertising 


For the second consecutive year, the LOS 
ANGELES TIMES has printed more advertising 


than any other newspaper on earth, its volume 


for 1922 reaching the colossal figure, 26,795,244. 


agate lines. 


1922 Honor Roll 


—The newspapers carrying the most advertising in 
their respective cities for 1922, with volume in agate 
lines. * 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 26,795,244 


Chicago Tribune 26,2135757 
Detroit News 25,701,255 

24,141,116 
Baltimore Sun 22,985,326 
Washington Star 21,659,650 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 19,881,120 
Columbus Dispatch IOS 622553 
Philadelphia Inquirer 18,211,200 
San Francisco Examiner 16,906,694 
Indianapolis News 16,400,198 
Milwaukee Journal 16,266,970 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 15,454,043 
Oakland Tribune 14,650,650 
Minneapolis Journal 14,264,769 
Portland Oregonian 14,505,260 
Cincinnati Times-Star 12,650,508 
Seattle Times 12,488,728 
Buffalo News 12,406,521 
St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch 12,327,364 
Houston Chronicle L2.073:782 

11,261,257 

9,079,771 

*—Where newspapers publish both 
morning and evening: editions, they 


are credited with whichever edition 
car1ied the most advertising. 


This achievement, significant of vast equipment, 
multitudes of workers and millions spent in wages and 
materials, is a tribute to the policy which THE TIMES 


has pursued for over two generations: 


That since Southern California is inherently a 
Zone by itself, with sharply-defined boundaries, 
special climate and many sectional interests and 
occupations, any Southern California newspaper 
can best serve both readers and advertisers by 


focusing its energies on this one wonderful region. 


Adherence to this policy has made the LOS 
ANGELES TIMES the compelling business force in 
the richest area on earth, winning the corresponding 


prize, World Leadership in Advertising. 
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FIGHT FARMER CONTROL 
IN OKLAHOMA 


State Press Association Condemns Ar- 
nett Plan as Socialistic—Will Also 
Make Effort to Revise 
Libel Laws 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


OxKLAHOMA City, Okla., Jan. 10.—The 
Arnett plan of newspaper ownership, 
which is branded as a socialistic idea and 
not in keeping with good newspaper 
principles, was condemned and its use re- 
jected by the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion at the association’s mid-winter meet- 
ing here January 5 and 6, Seventy-five 
state newspaper publishers attended the 
two-day meeting. 

The discussion of the Arnett plan occu- 
pied an entire morning session. J. C. 
Nance, editor of the Marlow Review, pre- 
sented the plan, led the discussion and 
suggested the action of the association. 

The Arnett plan is a proposal of co- 
operative newspaper ownership drawn up 
and sponsored by Eugene Arnett, an 
Oklahoma insurance man, to give farm- 
ers a part in the management of papers 
published. in their communities. Another 
part of the plan is the publication of a 
column to be furnished by Atnett. The 
plan was rejected on the grounds that it 
smacked too strongly of Socialism. 

The Association also condemned the 
request of former Governor J. B. A. 
Robertson, whose term expired January 
8 that the ninth session of the Oklahoma 
legislature enact more stringent libel laws. 
The trend of the session was that the 
present libel laws already are too drastic 
as compared with those in other states 
and that any stricter laws would tend to 
limit the press in upholding public wel- 
fare. 

E. S. Bronson, editor of the El Reno 
American and secretary of the Associa- 
tion; Bert Hodges and Jesse Kerd, were 
named as members of the legislative com- 
mittee, with Hodges as chairman. 

Elmer V. Jesse of Mangum, president 
of the Association, instructed the legisla- 
tive committee to oppose any attempt to 
suppress free speech and to interfere with 
the freedom of the press. 

W. D. Little, of the Ada News, ad- 
dressed the Association on “Cut Price 
Competition.” He said the greatest price 
cutters operated outside the large cities. 
“Tn the large cities printers and job work 
solicitors co-operate in keeping prices at 
a profitable level. But when the solici- 
tors go into the country towns they ap- 
parently accept jobs at any price offered,” 
he said. 

The first day, Miss Grace E. Ray, in- 
structor in the School of Journalism at 
the University of Oklahoma, addressed 
the editors on “Other Folks’ Opinion of 
Us,” in which she outlined the influence 
of the press in a community. 

By a unanimous vote the delegates 
passed a resolution endorsing John A. 
Anderson, of Snyder, editor of the Kiowa 
County Democrat, and former president 
of the Press Association, for appointment 
as chairman of the State Board of Affairs 
under the new administration. 

Some of the speakers were: E. M. 
Evans of the Durant News, Ed. A. In- 
eram of the Kingfisher Press, Marshall 
L. Smith of the Hominy Publishing Com- 
pany, F. A. Garrett of McAlester and 
Bert Hodges. 

Richard Elam of the Pawhuska Capital 
and the Ardmore Press, E. S. Bronson, 
E. K. Gaylord of the Daily Oklahoman, 
James C. Nance, and Elmer V. Jesse 
were initiated into Sigma Delta Chi 
honorary journalistic fraternity, after 
public pledging ceremonies. 

The next meeting of the. Association 
will be held in May, when officers will 
be elected. 


State Journal Has $20,000 Fire 


The plant and building of the Reno, 
Nevada, State Journal were damaged by 
fire on January 4, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. Several employees of 
the plant narrowly escaped injury due 
to the rapid spread of the fire. Pending 
repairs to the building and equipment, the 


Journal will be published in the plant of 
the Reno Evening Gazette. 


T. E. DAMM HEADS AD POST 


T. T. Williams Made First Vice-Com- 


mander at Annual Meeting 


Theodore E. Damm, of the Joseph 
Richards Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, was elected Commander of 
Advertising 
Men’s Post 209 
of the American 
Legion at the an- 
nual meeting 
January 9, The 
other officers 
elected were first 
vice - commander, 
aM pel, we Wille 
liams, E.. T, T. 
Williams & As- 
saciates ; Qnd 
vice - commander, 


Milton M. Fish- 

er, Redfield, 

Fisher & Wal- TuEoporE E, Damm 
lace; 3rd _ vice- 

commander, Guy W. Bolte, Cheney 
Brothers; adjutant, Paul C. Hunter, Ed- 
ucational Advertising Company; treas- 


urer, George A. Little, Joseph Richards 
Company; historian, Charles Ford, Sack- 
heim & Scherman; chaplain, R. B. Alex- 
ander, Womans Home Companion, 
sergeant-at-arms, Stanley I. Clark, Jo- 
seph Richards Company. 
The following members 
to serve on the Executive Committee 
with the newly elected officers: Herbert 
W. Moloney, San Francisco Call Post ; 
Birge W. Kinne, American Agricultur- 
ist; Walter T. Leon, Cupples & Leon; 
N. C. Van Tassel, American Legion 
Weekly; William F. Barnaby, Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation. The 
Post will hold its next meeting Janu- 
ary 16th at Brown’s Chop House, with 
W. D. M. Simmons, advertising man- 
ager of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany as the speaker. A. H. Deute, gen- 
eral sales manager of The Borden Com- 
pany, will be the speaker January 23rd. 


were elected 


N. Y. World Overseas Changes 


John L. Balderston has been appointed 
chief British correspondent of the New 
York World, succeeding James M. 
Tuohy, who, while retiring from active 
work after more than a quarter-century 
of service, will continue to be a contrib- 
utor to the World. Joseph W. Grigg has 
been made London manager of . the 
World Bureau and will be associated 
with Mr, Balderston in the British cap- 
ital. 


Hyatt Consolidates Ad Department 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
has consolidated its advertising depart- 
ment at its factory in Newark, N. J. 
Philip C. Gunion, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Industrial Bear- 
ing Division of this company, is in 
charge of all advertising under this plan. 


| 
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CANADA PAPERS DROP 
U. S. DIFFERENTIAL 
Relic of Time When No U. S. National 


Advertising Went Across Border 
Discarded by 20 Ontario 


Dailies July 1 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 6.—Twenty daily 


The commission will not exceed 1) 
per cent and no publisher will give | 
cash discount to exceed 5 per cent on thi| 
net. The new rate will apply on an 
after July 1, 1923, on all contracts eithe| 
new or renewal made after date of thi 
notice. For example; a contract mad 
in January shall earn the existing com) 
mission on all advertising inserted befor 
July 1, 1923; after that date the commis) 


newspapers in Ontario, 


had retained a differential in commissions 


paid to United States 


agencies in favor of the latter have de- 


cided jointly to abolish 


early days when Canadian accounts were 


infrequent and United 


almost a total stranger. 


ares 
Brantford Expositor. 
Brockville Recorder-Times. 
Chatham News. 
Chatham Planet. 


Fort William Times-Journal. 


Guelph Herald. 

Guelph Mercury. 
Kingston British Whig. 
Kingston Standard. 
Kitchener Record. 
Niagara Falls Review. 
Owen Sound Sun-Times. 
Peterboro Examiner. 


Port Arthur News-Chronicle. 


St. Catherines Standard. 


St. Thomas Times-Journal. 


Sault Ste. Marie Star. 
Stratford Beacon. 
Stratford Herald. 


Woodstock Sentinel-Review. 


The Windsor Border 


pendently took similar action, making its 
of commission 
discount effective November 1, 1922. 


The Ludlow of T oday 


Gives You All-Slug Make-up | 


LL-SLUG forms have many advan- 
The typefaces are all new 
for every job and there is no distribution | 


reduced rates 


NO DISTRIBU- 
TION 


“Before the instal- 
lation of the Ludlow 
machines I was com- 
pelled to employ ex- 
tra men on Sunday 
to distribute display 
type for use on Mon- 
day. Since their in- 
stallation I have done 
away with this non- 
pros eve work.’— 

aso (Texas 
Herald, : : 


SAVES TROUBLE 

“The foreman of 
our composing room 
said, the day after 
Christmas, ‘If we 
had been obliged to 
use hand set type I 
guess we would have 
been in a lot of 
trouble.’ ’’—Salem 
(Mass.) Daily News. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


Canada, which 
i net. 


and Canadian 


that survival of 


States business 
These papers 


As a matter of policy, the executiy 
committee of the Canadian Daily News) 
papers Association has approved a recom | 
mendation of the advertising policy com| 
mittee that the differential should be abo!’ 
ished and has endorsed the action of On| 


sion shall be 15 per cent and the cas) 
discount not more than 5 per cent on th| 


I, 


tario publishers in establishing a uniforr| 


rate of commission for all advertisin 


agencies. 


| 


Using A. A. C. W. Church Ads 


" 


Twelve churches of various denomin: 
tions of Elizabeth, N. J., are using j| 
paid space, on Saturdays, Series No. | 
of advertisements issued by the Chur¢ 
Advertising Department of Associate 
Advertising Clubs of the World, TI 


ary. 


Council of Churches, Dayton, Ohio, al; 
began to use this series the first of Jani 


Bend Bulletin in New Quarters 


The 
Cities Star inde- 


and cash 


tages. 


moved into new quarters. 
the same time installed a new press ai| 
changed from six to seven columns 
the page. 


Bend (Ore.) Bulletin recent 


The paper 


to follow. By re-casting each line, mul- | 
tiple forms may be had without electro- | 
types, and a trade shop can sell made up | 
forms out of the shop. 


Quick to Make Up—Quick to Make Ready | 


Bigger units to work with 
are faster and less subject 
to error. Slugs do not pi 
and are easy to justify. 
They handle like cuts. 


All new typefaces make 
clean, bright forms that 
are a pleasure to work 
with. No second hand ma- 
terials enter into the 
make-up. 


The low quads of Lud- 
low forms are a striking 
advantage. They are 12 
points lower than printing 
surface,and cannot smudge. 


Ouick make-ready on the 
press comes from all new 
faces. There are no low 
or broken letters and gen- 
eral accuracy in height to 
paper hastens the job. 


No pull-outs of letters 


Ask us on your letterhead 
for illustrated literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City , 


can occur with an all-slug 
form—such as the figure 1 | 
from a price of $127 or | 
even $12, This saves em- 
barrassment to advertiser 
and printer. 


Standing forms may be | 
kept a year or more with- | 
out impoverishing the cases 
and they will not be found 
in a pied and picked con- | 
dition when needed. / 


Changes for reprints are } 
easily made without any 
patching of plates. New | 
slugs may be cast and old 
ones thrown out. 


Distribution of used] 
forms is abolished for | 
good. New type on slugs 
is quicker and cheaper than } 
distribution of old worn 


types. 


_—- 
Ss 
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OHIO 


The State of Ohio is one of the 
most fertile trade territories in the 
United States, 50% of the popula- 
tion is gathered in 21 cities of more 


than 25,000 each. 


Fach city has its own home daily 
newspaper, no other paper will do 
and no other paper can sell your 
merchandise in these cities. 


Ohio’s 1922 crops were the 
greatest in the history of the state. 


Ohio’s manufacturing output for 
1922 was the greatest in its history. 


Prices paid for Ohio’s 1922 prod- 
ucts were the highest in the history 


FIRST 


Ohio people realize that Ohio- 
made money should be kept in 
Ohio as much as possible—and that 
by spending their own money in 
their own community they are 


helping to build their town. - 


Manufacturers wishing to in- 
crease distribution in Ohio find 
ready and willing co-operation 
locally, and find that it pays hand- 
somely. 


You can get a tremendous lever- 
age for your goods by obtaining 
the co-operation of these daily 


newspapers together with the local 


25 


_ 


of the State. merchants they serve. 


I ee 


Circula- 2,500 1 0,000 Circula- 2,500 1 0,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
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HOOKER OF SPOKANE 
DIES AT 75 


Appendicitis Fatal to Chronicle Presi- 
dent—E. T. W. Gillespie of Stam- 
ford Advocate and E. S. Crane 
of Elizabeth Dead 


(By Telegraph to Eprtor & PUBLISHER) 


SpokANE, Wash., Jan. 10.—On the eve 
of his 75th birthday anniversary, Thomas 
Hooker, business manager of the Spokane 
Chronicle, died last night from an ap- 
pendicitis operation. He came to Spo- 
kane 34 years ago from New Haven, 
Conn. He had been business manager of 
the paper 30 years and president of the 
Spokane Chronicle Company for five 
years. He was a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press and a former president of 
the Washington State Press Association. 

He was at his office until three days 
before his death and known as one of the 
most active business men for his age, an 
ardent golfer and a sport enthusiast. 


Augustus S. Crane, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Journal, died January 9 at the Overlook 
Hospital, Sum- 
mit, N. J., after 
an illness of sev- 
en weeks. He 
underwent an op- 
eration to relieve 
an inflammation 
of the liver on 
New Year’s Day. 
Mr. Crane was 
born in Elizabeth 
iin 1235) ae eine 
started newspa- 
per work as a 
boy, publishing 
the Jersey Boys’ 
Companion, an 
amateur monthly. 

In 1875 Mr. Crane entered the employ 
of the then recently established Daily 
Journal as an office boy at $2.50 a week. 
Before he was of age Frederick W. Foote, 
editor and owner of the paper, died, and 
Mr. Crane became the business manager. 
A few years later he became its publisher. 
In 1903 he became president and treas- 
urer of the Journal corporation, which 
offices he continued to hold until the time 
of his death. Some years ago Mr. Crane 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
Journal. His son, Frederick Lea Crane, 
3s the assistant business manager of the 
Journal. 


Aucustus S. CRANE 


Edward Thomas Wright Gillespie. 
president of Gillespie Brothers, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Stamford (Conn.) Daily 
Advocate and formerly for many years 
editor of the paper, died January 9. Mr. 
Gillespie, who was 81 years old, had had 
several attacks of angina pectoris and 
suffered an attack last Saturday. Pneu- 
monia later developed. He was born in 
Ireland in 1841, and came to the United 
States and settled in Stamford in 1860. 

Mr. Gillespie began his connection with 
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the Advocate in 1862,~when “he assumed 
the editorial management of the paper. At 
the time of his death Mr. Gillespie was 
one’of the oldest active newspaper men 
in Connecticut. 


Obituary 


Wuuam H. Winton, aged 76, friend 
of James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, and 
for 25 years connected with the business 
office of the Rochester (N. Y.) Post Hix- 
press, died January 3. In 1877, while 
connected with the Indianapolis Journal, 
Mr. Winton gave James Whitcomb Riley 
the first money the poet ever received for 
his work, a check for $15. He was at 
various times assistant editor of the 
Kingston Freeman, assistant editor of 
the Omaha Republican, and advertising 
manager for the Indianapolis Journal. 
His first work in Rochester was with the 
Evening Times. 

Horace F. Hupparn, aged 73, formerly 
connected with the editorial staff of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, died January 5 
at the Ohio Masonic Home in Springfield 
after an illness of several months. 

A. Davin GILcurRIst, city hall reporter 
for the Fall River (Mass.) Evening 
News, died January 6 following being 
struck by an automobile. 

Cuartes A.’ Diener, aged 53, for 18 
years foreman of the engraving depart- 
iment of the Reading (‘Pa.) Eagle, was 
found dead in his home on January 1. 
He had been in ill health for more than 
a year. 

E. H. Woopwarb, editor and publisher 
of the Newberg (Ore.) Graphic from 
1890 to 1921, died at Newberg Decem- 
ber 26. 

James L. McCown, an employe of the 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian since 1860, 
died December 27. 

Ropert SCHILLING, aged 79, former 
newspaper publisher of Wisconsin, who 
retired from active business 10 years ago, 
died December 26. 

Frank Q. STuart, a former editor of 
the Des Moines (Ja.) Leader, also ‘of 
the Homestead, a farm paper, died in San 
‘Francisco January 1. 

Rev. Wittiam THEODORE JUNGK, aged 
71, editor of Der Friedensbote, the na- 
tional organ of the Evangelical Church 
for 27 years, died in St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 2. 

Mrs. Mary Diana Witiams WEST, 
aged 79, mother of Frank West, member 
of the city staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader, and of Harold E. West, 
of the editorial staff of the Baltimore 
Sun, died January 3. 

Frepertck C. Crawrorp, aged 61, for- 
merly of the staff of the New York 
World and the Washington Post and for 
many years Washington correspondent 
for the World, died at his home at Ha- 
eerstown, Md., January 4, after a long 
illness. 

W. E. ATKINSON, newspaper man of 
Gilman, Ill., committed suicide recently 
by throwing himself into a lake at Cler- 


nm 
LEDGER SYNDICATE 
NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES: 


(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Dallas, Seattle or San Francisco) 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 


PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINES 


S NEWS SERVICE. 


FEATURE SERVICES: 


_ FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: Daily—Human 
Science Page, Short Story Page, Fashion Page. 
Eternal Question,” 
Fashions), ‘‘Home Cooking,’ by Queen Victoria’s cook; 
PERSONALITY FEATURE: 
Stenog.”” (Hayward), Daily Strip and Weekly Page; 
Kollum’” (Bach), ‘‘That’s Different’ (Bach), 
“The Human Zoo” (C. D. Batchelor), Daily; 
and Weekly Detective and Mystery Serials; Hazel Deyo 
Short Stories. 


Beautiful,” ‘Love Nots,” ‘‘Things You'll Love to Make, 


Box,” ‘‘What’s What,” 


Interest Page. 
DAILY HOME PAGE FEATURES: 
by Felice Davis; ‘‘Broadcasts,”’ by Lora Kelly; 
“As Woman to Woman,” ‘‘Dreamland Adventures.”” 
“Three Minutes. with a Headliner,” by Frederick L. Collins. 
“Rufus McGoofus’’ (Cunningham), Daily Strip; ‘“The Sassiety 
“Dumb-Bells, 
“Follies of the Passing Show’ 
Batchelor’s Daily Love-Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly 
RADIO FEATURE: ‘‘Radio in the Home’’ (Daily). 
» “pings for Boys to Make,” ‘“The Housewife’s Idea 
“after-Dinner Tricks,’’ ‘‘The Home in Good Taste,’ ‘‘How to Save When Shopping,” 


Weekly—Personality Page, Special Feature Page, 
“The Dorothy Dix Talks,’’ ‘‘The 
“’ Daughter of Eve,’ ‘‘The Latest’’ (Paris 
DAILY 
COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s 
> The Crossing Cop (John). CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; 
(Hanlon), Weekly. FICTION: Daily 


MIDGET FEATURES of stick length: ‘‘Milady 


“Wayorite Recipes of Famous Women,”’ “Sharpening Up Your Memory,’’ ‘‘Pam’s Paris Postals,’’ ‘‘The Children’s 


Hour,” ‘‘History of Your Name,’’ ““Who-Why-What-When-Where?’” 
SPORTS FEATURES: ‘‘The Sportfolio,’’ “Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). 


SYNDICATE 


English.’’ 
and MAGIC. 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


rr : 


‘Daily Fun Hour,’’ ‘‘Can You Tell?’ ‘Correct 
PUZZLES, CUT-OUTS, TRICKS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~mont, 


Fla, ~ after’ “drinking iodine. 

Mrs. Atice ApAMs RUSSELL, daugh- 
ter of Oliver Optic, the famous author, 
died on January 2. 

Boyp S. LEEDOM, a pioneer newspaper 
man of Nebraska, died January 6. 

W. 
Riverton (lowa) Review, died recently 
at Red Cloud, Neb. 

Ricuarp Hines, Jr., at various times 
city editor, marine editor and sports ed- 
itor of the Mobile Register anl later man- 


aging editor of the old Mobile Item, died, 


January 4. 

Miss Cora BELLE BICKFORD, aged 65, 
for 30 years a teacher in the public 
schools, society editor of the Biddeford 
(Me.) Journal, and correspondent for 
several other papers, died January 38 

J. M. Morris, aged 81, who had pub- 
lished newspapers at Boonville, Bunceton, 
Tipton, Sarcoxie and Ash Grove, Mo., 


died at Tipton, Mo., December 29. 

(C. L. FELMLEY, aged 53, died January 
4 He was former editor of the West 
Penn Press 


and the Tarentum Times. 
Jerry F. 


CRoNIN, manager of the Al 
Fresco Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., died December 31. 

Grorck W. Martin, aged 80, retired 
newspaper publisher and editor and father 
of Harry T. Martin, of staff of the San 
Diego Union, died at his home in San 
Diego, Cal., January 3. For more than 
40 years he was in newspaper work in 
various cities, including Marysville, Mo., 
St. Joseph, Mo., Fort Scott, Kan., Jack- 
son, Tenn., and Urbana, Ill. The late 
Charles H. Martin, who was city editor 
of the Chicago Record-Herald at the 
time of his death in 1909, was his son. 


Jay: O’Brien, aged 17, reporter for the 
Kenmore (N. Y.) Record, and corre- 
spondent of Buffalo newspapers, was 
killed instantly on January 7 when he 
was struck by an automobile while cross- 
ing a street near his home. Police who 
investigated the accident said the driver 
of the car was. on the wrong side of the 
street. Two persons who were in the 
car were held for the grand jury under 
$5,000 bail. Mr. O’Brien was the son of 
Morris O’Brien of the Rochester Tele- 
gram. The young journalist was to have 
moved to Rochester Wednesday. 


Wriutam -H. Martner, for 21 years 
telegraph editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, died in Chicago January 10. Mr. 
Mather, who was born in Madison, 


T. Graves, former editor of the’ 


~Mich:, “on” August 27, 1857, -bega 


“newspaper career as a printer’s appr 
tice. 

FREDERICK Martin, aged 56, a memp 
of the New York World advertisi 
staff for 24 years, and for many ea 
in charge of public utilities advertisin 
died January 6. | 


Lon V. STEPHENS, 64 years old fo! 
mer Governor and State Treasurer | 
Missouri, died January 10 in St. Low} 
Born at Boonville, Mo. December 3] 
1858, he was educated at Washington 
Lee University, and on leaving col 
learned the printer’s trade. Later he } 
came editor of the Boonville Advertis 

GerrITT VISCHERS, aged 70, for 
than 30 years editor of De Stand 
Grand’ Rapids, Mich., and more 
connected with Holland (Mich) }| 
Grondwet, both publications in the Dut 
language, died January 7. He came 
the United States 45 years ago, 

Joun JosepH -BARReETO, formerly wh 
the advertising department of the 
day Evening Post and president of ' 
Barreto & Cecil, Inc., advertising 4 


Richmond January 7. His death will 
interrupt the operation of the age 
The majority stock is held by John 
Cecil and James M. Cecil. | 
James Dunn, aged pioneer Utah ne 
paper man and a publisher at Too 
many years, died recently. | 


Epwarp M. McGowan, aged 
stereotyper on the New York Ameri 
for 25 years, died January 4. 


Memorial to Sam Foss | 
A campaign is being made for fu 
with which to build a “friendly ce 
building to be connected with 
church edifice of the Park Avenue } 
Church, West Somerville, 
memorial to the late Sam Walter | 
poet and newspaperman. The “ 
will be known as “The House by | 
Side of the Road,” the title of his | 
known poem. He was editor of } 
Yankee Blade and for seven years afl {| 
torial writer on the Boston Globe | 


Drops Afternoon Edition 


The afternoon edition of the Hay! 
(Cuba) Diara de la Marina has 5} 


discontinued. 


and many other newspapers. 


operate them. 


fi - isa 


This Scott ‘Double Quadruple 
“MULTI-UNIT” 


is used by 
The Sacramento Bee 


The Fresno Bee 


and 


The Los Angeles Express 


CALIFORNIA 


( ; 3 They are more than satisfied with 
them and if you wish further information ask the publishers who | 
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1457 Broadway 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
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Plainfield, New Jersey | 
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PENNSYLVANIA | 


The buying power and responsiveness of the Pennsylvania market is 
second to that of no other state. | 


Pennsylvania ranks second in population, second in wealth, and second 
in value of manufactured products. 


Eight and two-tenths per cent of the population of the United States is in 
Pennsylvania. : 


Total Population 8,720,017 Urban population 64.3% 
Native Whites 7,044,876 Rural population 35.7% 
Foreign Whites 1,387,850 Number Dwellings 1,726,224 
Colored 284,568 Number Families 1,922,114. 


Pennsylvania has 1,137,100 wage earners 


who are paid annually $1,741,508,000. 


Number Establishments 27,977 Cost of Materials $4,212,347,000 
Capital $6,277,268,000 Value of Products $7,312,333,000 


This great commonwealth offers the aggressive advertiser a wealthy re- 
sponsive market. Its dense population, great buying power, and well 
developed transportation make it possible to market merchandise at a 
minimum advertising rate. | 


THESE LISTED DAILIES. WILL GIVE YOU LEADERSHIP 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 , Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
Ee’ *Atlentown Call «3. 0...5.... (M) 28,009 .09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 63,767 .22 18, 
me Allentown Call ............0% (S) 15,118 .09 .09 tPottstown Ledger ............ (E) 1,654 014 = .014 
tBethlehem Globe ............ (E) 8,528 .04 -04 Pottsville Republican’ and Morning 
{Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 6,507 .029  .029 Peper ic eee ee Ses EA os Wate 
***Chester Times & Republican. (M&E) 14,331 .065 05 Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,180 12 -10 
tCoatesville Record ........... CEyeo cases 0214" 0214" piiocranton Times {iiss 15+ 2 CE) P57 ,148 2 29's 1 229595210 
Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,103 0179 .0179. ** “Sharon Herald Salle aa ame ae (E) 5,002 021.021 
***Easton Express ...........+.. (E) 17,241 05 .05 TSanbury,. Dally eee ego e SE a 088 021 018 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,147 .05 -05 Slee bane! ae 1 --(E&M) 8,056 036 = .036 
Beetle Tithes (20205. 6... . ee (E) 27,648  .08 .08 Piya anlar yw Ba 
aba 3 eporter F5)c sic narecaieerns Oe (M&E) 15,553 .06 .05 
Saad nee Gyr za Sh oP a78 1 sd tWest Chester Local News......(E) 10,768 -03 .03 
US ee (M&E) 21,689 .08  .08 Bow pos barre |) imes-Leseas tae) oe, 00s 5R08..4.. -05 
MER Eity Derrick :o sche. co. (M) 6,686 04 035 +York Dispatch ... ste cece ces (E) 16,726 .045 .045 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (M) 54,541 17 15 +York Gazette and Daily........ (M) 16,452 .045 .045 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
***A.B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 
tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Statement, 3 mos. to Sept. 30, 1922. 
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The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


| | HOCHT SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals. 


or 
ine AE 


= re Sag a 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 
{ which is unexcelled, and 


i many readers who are in- : 

f il tensely interested in per- 8 ' 
i S| } ee | 
aaa sons and events abroad. Advertising Rates i 
| This interest has been 8 ‘ : 
| found to exert consider- Per line.....¥ 1.25 ‘ 
able influence on their § Per Column. .Y 170.00 } 

taste in the purchase of ! Per inch....Y 12.50 ! 

a imported commodities and ! 5 
undoubtedly has increased $ Fer pages. X2,000-00 1 

: their consumption of prod-  ! 

} i ‘ ucts from abroad. Le a RS Cepecncr op oer 
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TOKYO, JAPAN 
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ARDNER E. CAMPBELL, of the 

Wakefield Daily Item, January 8 was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Press Association. The Association met 
for its annual session at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, in the afternoon and, fol- 
lowing a dinner there, attended the thea- 
tre. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
presidents, Walter D. Allen, Brookline 
Chronicle; L. E. Chandler, Palmer Jour- 
nal; W. J. Hefferman, Spencer Leader: 
secretary, Carl F. Prescott, Weymouth 
Gazette; auditor, Ralph C. Metcalf, Bel- 


mont Citizen; treasurer, Robert | SE 
Osterhout, Hudson News; _ historian, 
Alexander Starbuck, Waltham Free 


Press-Tribune. 


Frank C. Bowker, city editor of the 
Boston Transcript, was recently elected 
editor-in-chief of the Boston Newspaper 
Club at its thirty-eighth annual election. 
Joseph C, Smith, of the Boston Globe, 
was the retiring officer. Lawrence L. 
Winship, of the Globe, was elected man- 
aging editor; William U. Swan, of the 
Transcript, reporter, and William H. 
Randall, of the New York World, per- 
petual devil. William D. Sullivan, city 
editor of the Boston Globe, was the only 
charter member present. 


The National (Conference of Business 
Papers Editors will hold a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., January 15. The 
members will be the guests of the techni- 
cal staff of the Bureau of Standards at 
luncheon and will visit the bureau divis- 
ions to see them in operation. At.4:30 
P. M. they will be addressed by Director 
Durgin of the Division of Simplified 
practice and at 6:30 o'clock will be hosts 
to Secretary of Commerce Hoover at 
dinner in the Cabinet Room of the New 
Willard Hotel. R. H. Condit, of the 
American Machinist, New York, is in 
charge of arrangements. 


Viscount Burnham, proprietor of the 
London. Daily Telegraph and_ president 
of the Empire Press Union; Dr. Wrob- 
lewski, the new Polish Minister to the 
United States; and Albert Thomas, twice 
French Minister of Munitions, are an- 
nounced as the speakers at the next din- 
ner of the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents in the United States 
which will be held at the Hotel Brevoort, 
New York, January 19. 


John T. Bourke, writer on. the Cleve- 
land News-Leader, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Legislative ‘Corres- 
pondents’ Association at its meeting in 
the State House, Columbus, January 1. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dents, J. H. Galbraith, Columbus Dis- 
patch; W. C. Howells, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; and treasurer, W. C. Confrey, 
Scripps-Howard league. 


The annual meeting of the ‘Connecticut 
Editorial Association will be held at the 
Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn., Janu- 
ary 20. 


E. B, Clark was chosen commander of 
the National Press ‘Club Post of . the 
American Legion at the annual election 
held this week, Other officers elected, 
most of them active or former Washing- 
ton newspaper°men were: Capt. J. J. 
Craigs. Ul S: C.; senior vice-com- 
mander ; Brig. Gen. Amos K. Fries, junior 
vice-commander; Paul J. McGahan, ad- 
jutant; Earle Godwin, finance officer ; 
Frank Connolly and John Connolly, color 
bearers, and ‘Col. J. M. Heller, sergeant- 
at-arms. 


Miss Martha Coman, president of the 
New York Newspaper Women’s Club, 
and for a number of years on the city 
staff of the New York Herald, has re- 
signed to become editor of the Scarsdale 
(N. Y.) Inquirer, a weekly newspaper, 
succeeding Miss Alma Earl Olsen. On 
leaving the Herald, Miss Coman was pre- 
sented by her associates with a handsome 
gold vanity case. In addition to her work 
as editor of the Scarsdale Inquirer, Miss 
Coman will contribute a weekly Sunday 


NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS _ 


story to the New York Morning Tel, 
graph. A surprise dinner was tender 
Miss Coman by the New York New 
paper Women’s Club on January 13, S| 
continues as president of the club, | 

The Minnesota Editorial Associati 
will hold a meeting at St. Paul Februa 
16 and 17. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Press Ch 
was organized at a meeting held at D. 
Moines December 28. Headquarters ha| 
been established in the “Dutch Room’ | 
the Wellington hotel. W. C. Jarnag. 
managing editor of the Des Moines Cay 
tal, was elected president. Other ro 
of the club elected were William Burl 
Des Moines Register, first vice-presider| 
Norbert Gainey, Des Moines Regist) 
second vice-president; Warren L, Bi! 
sett, Associated Press, secretary, aj’ 
Charles Grahl, treasurer. x || 


The mid-winter meeting of the Virgir 
Press Association will be held at { 
Virginian Hotel, Lynchburg, January 
and 23. 7 aa 

Friends of American Writers held| 
good-fellowship dinner at the Auditorit| 
Hotel, Chicago, January 11. Walla 
Bruce Amsbary, poet of the Kankake 
Bessie Williams Boynton, interpreter | 
poems, and Helen Webb Clippert, colo 
tura soprano, furnished the program | 
entertainment, | 


4 y | 

Charles F. Flynt, president of { 
Kennebec Journal Publishing Compai| 
was recently chosen president of { 
Maine Daily Newspaper  Publishi| 
Association at their annual meeting hi 
in Augusta. Other officers are; vil| 
president, Arthur G. Staples, edit! 
Lewiston Journal; treasurer, W. | 
Read, Bangor News: and secretary, |) 
H. Dow, Portland Express-Advertis | 
The Iowa Press Association will hi 
a meeting at Des Moines February 8 
and 10. ae 
The annual meeting of the Oregon E | 
torial Association will be held at Ho 
River next July. Among other feat 


| 


| 


of the proposed entertainment on 


occasion will be a climb up Mount Ho 
> ’ ae 
The Northwest Missouri Press As) 


ciation will hold its meeting slated 
December 15 and 16 on January 12 @ 


13. 


Correspondents and staff press rep 
sentatives who are attending the 1) 
legislative assembly at Pierre, S. D,, hi’ 
organized a press association headed | 
Walter Travis of the Yankton Press ¢ 
Dakotan as president and Garrett Brel 
enridge, secretary of the state univers) 
alumni and formerly staff man for | 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader as secreté 


George C. Lucas has joined the st 
of the National Publishers’ Associat 
and organized a traffic bureau as) 
service to members in matters of tra) 
portation and distribution. Mr, Lu) 
served with various railroads through’ 
the west for 20 years and in 1912 ca 
to New York as director of traffic | 
the Southern Pacific, where he remaii 
until 1917. (For the past five years | 
has worked on the shippers’ side of | 
problem and has been with the Natio. 
Industrial Traffic League and Shipp 
Conference of Greater New York. — 


The Newspaper Club of New Y 
has accepted the resignations of Willi 
A. Thayer, Arthur C. Clarke, Andi 


W. Ford as directors, Stanley 

Prenosil as recording recretary, | 
Wood Cowan as chairman of the | 
committee. All withdrawals were Ca 
by pressure of other duties. 
to fill the vacancies will be 
month, 

The Newspaper ; 
League, Inc., of New York, has elec 
the following officers: John J. O’Con! 
Times, president; Forrest, R. Traff 
Commercial, first vice-president; Joht| 
Lindley, Herald, second vice-preside 
Joseph A. Butler, World, third vice-P!) 
ident; Miles Bath, City News As 


held 


Mens’ Beuevol 


of providing social intercourse among items of which are: Accounts, $51,367; 
Dative working newspaper men of notes, $33.386; cash, $17,777: unliqui- 
¢ York and at the same time provid- dated claims, $7,202. Principal credi- 
pdeath benefit insurance at a nominal tors are G, B. Hewitt & Brothers, Inc., 
s the league desires to extend its $16,439, partly secured; Bedford Pulp 
sbership to active newspaper or trade and Paper Company, $20,899: Dennison- 
jr workers. The dues of fifty cents Pratt Paper Company, $17,572: North- 
yonth provide a death benefit of ern Paper Mills, $17,130; Oswego Falls 
|. covered by a blanket policy in Corporation, $13,435; Scroon River 
=Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- Pulp and Paper Company, $18,211; and 
: Flambeau Paper Company, $9,782. 
ADVERTISING 


BERT ARMSTRONG, advertising 
manager of the Armstrong Clothing 
)pany, was elected president of the 
ir Rapids Advertising Club January 
v ade vice-presi- 
| 3 ae ten J: BART CAMPBELL has resigned as 
anek, treasurer. chief of the Capitol staff of the In- 
ternational News Service to become news 
manager of the Washington Press Sery- 


ck ice, a recently organized syndicate de- 

janer at the Advertising Club January Saned tote upoleds te s 
; 3 : y small newspapers unabl 

The League’s annual dinner-dance is >> > ete S 


to maintain their own correspondents in 
: - March 20 at the Hotel Penn- Washington, with local news. Campbell, 
(nia. 


who has been with the International 
|e Technical Publicity Association of News Service for six years, came to 
» York held a dinner meeting at the Washington from Philadelphia, where he 
juinery Club January 12, Louis Bal- was connected with the Inquirer and the 
\former secretary of the Direct Mail old Evening Telegraph. 

‘ciation, spoke. 


NOTES OF THE NEWS SERVICE 


AND SYNDICATES 


ie League of Advertising Women, 
» York, will hold their regular month- 


: C. T. Gheen is the newly appointed Pa- 
le Detroit Adcraft Club is to carry cific coast traffic chief for the Consoli- 
‘membership campaign during Janu- dated Press, and has established himself 
‘two thousand sales promotion and in San Francisco. He was formerly 
‘tisng men of the city acting as southern division chief jn Washington, 
iting members, DAC 


e Advertising Club of Los Angeles Bruce Boreham, of the editorial staff 
‘ecently purchased a $25,000 site for of the Winnipeg Tribune, thas joined the 
‘bhouse for which building plans are Ottawa bureau of the Canadian Press, 
/ made. Ltd. 


€ Pilgrim Publicity Association of J. F. B. Livesay, manager of the Ca- 
‘nm is offering $100 in prizes for the nadian Press, Ltd., with headquarters at 
‘posters advertising at the Boston Toronto, has been visiting the western 
‘mobile Show. offices of the C. P. He recently spent a 


ourse of study in advertising is now feck ial Winnipeg: : 

planned for the younger men of ‘Charles E, Kloeber, Associated Press 
| City by the Sioux City Advertis- correspondent at Vienna, has been trans- 
‘ub. An open meeting will be held ferred to Constantinople, succeeding 
e club January 17 in observance of James Mills, who has returned to the 
irthday of Benjamin Franklin. London staff. 


Allan Quinn, of the Omaha bureau 
staff, the Associated Press, has been 
transferred to Kansas City. 


Hiram K. Moderwell of the Chicago 
Daily News foreign staff of correspon- 
‘commemorate its 50th anniversary dents, has cut short his visit in the United 
; States to return to Europe. 

3 the college daily paper at: Har- 

The Crimson is going to publish a C. Colton Bingham, for the past sey- 
bound, 250-page book which will eral months sales director of the C-V 
the history and development of the Newspaper Service, has been appointed 
‘sity daily. Plans are being made general manager of the service. 

Id a banquet and general celebra- Millard H. Cannon has taken charge 


a addition. The paper was found- of the Associated Press wires for the 


January 24, 1873, under the name ae i . 
le; Magenta, magenta being the Har- El Dorado (Ark.) Daily News, succeed 


color at that time. When the col- ing Mark Hanna Moon, resigned. 

2olor was changed to crimson in John A. Cejnar, night editor of the 
the college daily’s title was altered Omaha (N eb.) bureau of the Associated 
| Press, was injured January 1 when the 
| Department of Journalism, Uni- automobile he was driving overturned. 
y of Kansas, has just issued a news ‘41S injuries were not serious. 

‘which it is sending to all former 
ts in the department. 


> issues of the Prairie du Chien 
) Courier were recently edited by 
‘ts who are taking the course in Two-Day Lay-Off in Gary Brings Circu- 
lism at the University of Wis- 


SCHOOL NOTES 


FIRE PROVES A BOON 


lation Increase 


Mumesta journalists, a student or- net ree ae eal awert the plant 
tion to promote the professional ©, Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune caused a 
E 4 2 i) Other inconvenience than the loss of 
its of its members in the Medill b dane ce rani PSaie 
{ of Journalism of Northwestern @20Ut two days’ business, Everything in 
us : eens ° again running along as before. In fact 
"sity, held its Jnitial dinner at the publishers report: “The two days’ 
Restaurant, Chicago, oe) partial lay-off demonstrated to a large 
bulletin of the American Associa~ number of Gary people that it is almost 

Teachers of Journalism will be impossible for them to get along with- 
ned in Minneapolis, Minn., through-out a daily newspaper. Our circulation 
€ coming year, according to R. R. was higher after the blaze than it was 
v, head of the department of jour- before. Our loss was about $25,000. all 
| at the University of Minnesota, of which was covered by insurance.” 
vas elected secretary and treasurer The Post-Tribune has purchased the 
association at its annual meeting Calumet Press, a large commercial print- 
Short time ago at Evanston, Ill. ing plant in Gary. However, the two 
gestions will be run separately with 
3 ‘H. Ray Snyder, formerly of the Post- 
er Files Bankruptcy Schedule Tribune, as manager. The new owners 
&. Mosher Company, Inc., dealers plan to develop one of the largest print- 
vsprint paper at 51 East 42nd ing plants in Northern Indiana. 
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secretary-treasurer; C. E. Seelig, street, New York, filed schedules in 
ite. assistant secretary-treasurer. bankruptcy January 11, listing liabilities 
ranized eight years ago with the ob- of $148,431 and assets of $116,014, main 
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CTY’S BULOING COSTS FOR ¢ 
1922 SHATTER ALL. RECORDS 


| 
| 
' 


They 


Amount-Spent on New Buildings and Repairs 
Totals. $17,462,100, or More Than 25 Per 

Cent. Over Aggregite for Previous Year. | 
Dwelling Houses Built During Year 


Valued at $6,649,500, Jump of:More Than 
100 Per Cent. 


From The Evening Bulletin, Providence, R. I., January 3, 1923 


This figure breaks all records for a single year’s 
building since the city was incorporated, and repre- 
sents an increase of more than 25 per cent. over the 
combined value of construction work for the previ- 
ous year. On new building alone the increase was 
much greater. 


Dwelling houses head the list of 1922 construc- 
tion values. The value of dwellings for which 
permits were issued during the year is placed at $6,- 
649,500, whereas the value of dwellings erected in 
1921 was less than one-half that amount. 


The 1923 Outlook 


for building in Rhode Island is equally promising. 
With hundreds of new homes constantly being 
erected and old ones modernized, this market offers 
excellent opportunities to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of building materials, hardware supplies, 
furniture, electrical, gas and all kinds of household 
appliances. 


This rich field is completely covered by Rhode 
Island’s great newspapers, 


The Providence Journal 


(Morning and Sunday) 


The Evening Bulletin 


For many years the people of this State have read 
them as “their” newspapers. The news columns 
have been their source of information—the advertis- 
ing columns, their guide to reliable merchandise. 


Providence Journal Co. 
. Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


SsSsSS—————————————————————————————————————————————————————eeeeeeeeeeesesesesesSsSsdH 


LEADING THE LIST 


In a city and nation where class circula- 
tion means everything, where American 
advertisers in the ordinary newspaper 
buy waste circulation among Japanese 
-whose purchasing power is low, The Jiji 
Shimpo leads all. With a monthly sub- 
scription rate of Y1.10, The Jzj1 15 the 


hichest-priced newspaper in Japan. 


| THE JUJI SHIMPO 
| BS Er SR 


if Is the newspaper of prosperous, ambi- 
| tious Japan—a young nation, newly-en- 
dowed with means for enjoying the 
goods of the West. Her most progres- 
sive sons and daughters, eager to learn 
more of America and all America has to 
give Japan, read The Jiji Shimpo. Not 
only on account of its superior presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, but 
because it carries the bulk of foreign ad- 
vertising appearing in Japan, The Jiji 
is the favorite of the class the American 
advertiser must reach. 


The Jiji’s New York representative, 
Mr. J. P. Barry, will gladly discuss the 
ea ! opportunities of the Japanese market, 
which he has studied at close range. 


; New York Office: 
i JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 


«|| THE JUJI SHIMPO 


| | | 
Hf | i Cables: < TOKYO, JAPAN Morning 
Hi Jiji Tokyo and Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 


| “In Japan, the Buyers Read the Jiji” 


30 Editor & Publisher 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Alexander Agency, Webste1 Bldg., Chicago. 


Sending out contracts for Johnson Mantel 
Company. 
Anfenger-Jacobson Company, Board of 


Education Bldg., St. Louis. Using 136 lines, 
8 and 9 times and 63 lines, 8 and 9 times 
in farm papers for E, Myers Lye Company. 

. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing account for the Scran- 
ton Lace Company, Scranton, Pai Placing 
orders with some Canadian newspapers for 
Carters Ink Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Making 3,500 line contracts for Nu-Shine 
Company. 

Baker-Robinson Company, Campeau Bldg., 
Detroit. Placing account for American Elec- 
trical Heater Company, Detroit. 

J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 292 Main 
street, Springfield, Mass. Sending out con- 
tracts for the Kibbe Company, candy manu- 
facturers, Springfield. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th 
New York. Placing account for 
Mills, Esmond, R. I. 

Wilbur Beach & Associates, 25 Broad 
street, Chicago. Sending out orders and 
contracts for Puritan Mortgage Company. 

Dave Block, Inc., 110 East 42nd street, New 
York. Placing account for Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y.,. steel 
office furniture. 


A. T. Bond, 
Placing additional 
Coffee. 

Boston News Bureau, Kilby street, Boston. 
Placing a large amount of financial and in- 
dustiial advertising in newspapers. 

Brandt Advertising Agency, Tribune Bldg., 
7 South Dearborn street, Chicago. Sending 
out contracts for additional space on Bon- 
cilla Laboratories. Planning bathing suit 
campaign in Chicago and vicinity far Delson 
Knitting Mills. Getting out new schedules 
for a campaign in Chicago and vicinity for 
the Cadet Bluing Company. 

Burmet-Kuhn Advertising Company, 605 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending 
out contracts and orders for the New York 


avenue, 
Esmond 


street, Boston. 
Whitehouse 


20 Central 
contracts for 


Daily News. Issuing orders and contracts 
on Chicago Tribune. 
Cammeyer Shoe Company, 47 West 34th 


street, New York. Making 5,000 line yearly 
contracts direct. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Genetal 
Bldg., Detroit. Placing account for 
Roller Bearing Company. 

Churchill-Hall, 50 Union square, New York. 
Placing orders with some Middle West news- 
papers for Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Placing account for NKerney 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Collins-Kirk, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Making 2800-line contracts for James 
S. Kirk & Company. 

Constructive Advertising Company, State 
street, Springfield, Mass. Placing advertising 
in a list of radio magazines for the Alden- 
Napier Corporation, Springfield, manufacturers 
of radio parts. 

Coolidge Advertising Company, 1216 Grand 
avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Planning news- 
paper campaigns for H. & H. Cleaner Com- 
pany, Des Moines, and Beaver Valley Milling 
Company, Des Moines. Preparing farm paper 
campaign for Erick Bowman Remedy Com- 
pany, Owatonna, Minn. 

Critchfield & Co., 337 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Issuing schedules on Fitzpatrick 
Brothers, cleansers. General contracts and 
orders issuing on Holland Furnace Company. 

J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia. Placing account for U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company, 27 William street, 
New York. 

Hoops Advertising Company, 9 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Placing account for Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company. 

Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 43 West Long 
street, Columbus, Ohio. Again placing copy 
with newspapers in selected sections for Pure 
Oil Company, 74 Broadway, New York, Tiolene 
nrotor oil and Purol gasoline, Columbus. 

Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, 251 
Kearny street, San Francisco. Renewing their 
newspaper contracts for Bealmann Tablets. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for the Coca Cola Company. 

_ George S. DeRouville, Albany County Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg., Albany, N. Y. Making 2,500- 
line contracts for Jacques Capsule Company. 

Dillard-Jacobs Company, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making yearly contracts for the 
Georgia Farms Company. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for National 
Newark & E'ssex Bank Company. Making 
1,400-line contracts for the Products of Stand- 
ard Milling Company. 

Erwin Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Have issued contracts to some 
Pennsylvania papers on Mohawk Condensed 
Milk. 

R. A. Foley Advertising Agency, Terminal 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing new schedule with 
newspapers for Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, New York. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 3,000-line 
contracts for Charles H. Fuller Mail Order 
Customers. 


Motors 
Hyatt 


Gardner-Glen Buck Compan 1627 ~ ] 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Placmg saver 
B. Lilienfeld Brothers Company, Corina ciga; 
Chicago. 

Goode-Berrien Company, 19 West 44th stre\ 
New York. Renewing some newspaper co 
tracts for George P. Ide Company, collars a. 
shirts, Troy, New York. 

Grandin, Dorrance, Sullivan, 130 West 42 
street, New York. Placing orders with ney) 
papeis in selected sections for Studebak 
Company, Automobiles, South Bend, Th 
Preparing large newspaper list for the Hary 
burg Shoe Manufacturing Company, Harrisbu; 
Pa. Planning campaign for the Kellogg Mai 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. Ma: 
facturers of Kellogg engine driven tire pum) 

Charles C. Green Advertisi ency, | 
West 37th street, New Tork Maline tra 
deals with newspapers for Hotel Astor, Bro; 
way and 44th street, New York. Placing ; 
counts for M. Honer, Harmonica, 114 §; 
16th street, New York; Uncan Safety i 
Cutter Corporation, 300 Madison avenue, N 
York, and Wizard Company, electrical goo 
85 5th avenue, New York. 

Green, Fulton, Cunningham, Free Press Bld 
Detroit, Handling the accounts of Auto § 
cialties Manufacturing Company, Dreadn; 
shock absorber, St. Joseph, Mich.; and Ha 
thorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich, | 


Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, 350 Madi 
avenue New York, have secured aceon! 
of The Connecticut Instrument Compa 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturers of radio hy 
phones; Alexander Mirroscope Company, P 
Chester, N. Y., manufacturers of automo) 
accessories, and Wm. Gardner & Co., 1 Bro 
way, New York, naval architects. 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 30 Church adi | 
New York. Placing account for United Re 
Candy Stores, Happiness in Every Box, 
York. 
E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ayer 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts 
McKesson & Robbins. | 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vander’ 
avenue, New York. Placing account for) 
Blume Import Company, New York, impot) 
of toilet requisites. 


Hoops Advertising Company, 9 East Hu 
street, Chicago. Placing account for Pa) 
Detroit Motor Car Company. 

Hopper Advertising Agency, 110 West | 
street, New York. Reported to be plat 
account for Cereal Meal Corporation, bre 
fast foods, St. Louis. at 
_H. E. James Agency, 120 West 42nd str 
New York. Again placing schedules j 
newspapers for Dr. Earl S. Sloan Comp: 
Sloan’s Liniment, New York. = 

Wylie B. Jones Agency, 107 Chenango sti, 
Binghamton. Making 3,000-line contracts | 
S. C. Clark Enterprises. ae || 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chic 
Making 1,000-line contracts for Brunsy/ 
Balke, Collender Company. Using some 1 
gravure sections on California Fruit Grow 

F. J. Low Company, Ine., 15 West. | 
street, New York. Placing orders with ni 
papers in various sections for Fiuit Auc 
Company, 205 Franklin street, New Yo 

Theodore F. MacManus, 82 Hancock ave: 
east, Detroit. Making 1,000-line contracts 
the Hupp Motor Car Corporation. | 

McJunkin Advertising Company, BS | 
W abash avenue, Chicago. Orders and conti 
issuing on A. Stein. & Co 

_Robert M. McMullen, 522 5th_ avenue, 
York. Renewing contracts for Standard ) 
ing Company. ; ; 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave 
New York. Making some additional n 
paper contracts for Booths Hyomei Comp: 
ithaca, Nix: al 
_C. F. W. Nichols Co., 20 East Jackson } 
Chicago. Issuing contracts and orders om | 
adian Pacific Railways. ; | 

Osten Advertising Agency, 25 East Jac 
hivd., Chicago. Using. Eastern metrope 
papers on Berlitz School of Languages. 

Daniel E. Paris, Inc., 80 Boylston st 
Boston. Placing account for Bey 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. : 
_ Paris Medicine Company, St. Louis. | 
ing direct 1,000 lines of reading matter 
5,000 lines display. ; . 

Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison 
nue, New_York. Placing account for 
Portland Cement Company. 

Porter Eastman Byrne Company, 22 
Monroe street, Chicago. Have secured act 
of the Burlington Basket Company. 

Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 
West 4th street, Cincinnati, Making 2,00 
contracts for the Kenton Pharmacal Com 


| 


| 


| 


John W. Queen, Franklin Savings | 
bldg., Boston. Preparing to place news 
adveitising of the various shows to De 
this season in Mechanics Building, Bi 
Among them are Home Beautiful and 
Automobile Show. | 

H. E. Remington Advertising Compan} 
East Erie street, Chicago. Making y 
contracts for Remington Typewriter. 

Roberts & Mclvinche, 30 North Dea 
street, Chicago. Pieparing alist om ¢ 
Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y., for daily 1 
papers for 1923. Also getting out cop: 
Bernard Hewitt Company. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
and Chicago. Placing orders with news? 
in various sections for Stieet & Smith, 


.s, Seventh avenue and 15th street, New 
- Placing 56 lines, 12 times with some 
rn newspapers for United States Com- 
) Burtone, Ravenswood, West Virginia. 


vrauff & Ryan, 225 North Michigan blvd., 
cro. Making 2,000-line contracts for the 
; Toilette Company. 

A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
fiore. Making yearly contracts for 
ur Tar. 

¥m. Sheets, Ind., Central Bldg., Seattle. 
sg account for J. W. Kobi Company, 
>, Golden Glint Shampoo. 


man & Lebair, 120 West 32nd street, 
York. Placing orders with some West- 
jnewspapers for Sternau Corporation, 
» Canned Heat, 9 East 37th street, New 


1 

Brewer Smith, Advertising Agency, 43 
int street, Boston, Mass. Sending out 
» for mew newspaper campaigns for T. 
in & Sons Company, makers of Slikum, 
in’s Lemon Cream, and Noonan’s Hair 
pe. 

‘hwestern Advertising Company, Con- 
al Bldg., Oklahoma City. Making 4,300- 
mtracts for Hofstra Manufacturing Com- 


ford Company, 10 Arlington street, Bos- 
Placing orders with some New York 
‘apers for Cambridge Rubber Company. 
4 radio boots, Cambridge, Mass., and 
wane street, New York. 


tk Advertising Company, 29 East Madi- 
wreet, Chicago. General orders and con- 
, issuing on Santa Fe Railway. 


trum & Shafer, 14 East Jackson blvd., 
iro. Reported to be placing orders with 
‘apers in .Central and Middle Western 
| for McMahon & Wood, Plantation Pan- 
(Flour, Valparaiso, Ind. 


‘ling Products Company, have purchased 
aillips Magnesia Company, and will place 
ising in the near future. 


jrart-Davis Advertising Agency, 400 North 
ran avenue, Chicago. Making 4,200-line 
cts for Wrigley’s. 

Valter Thompson Company, 242 Madison. 
te, New York and Chicago. Placing ac- 
(| for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
ern Pacific and Great Northern railroads. 
vapers in the Northwest will be used 
arch. Placing orders with some Can- 
| newspapers for Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
3 extracts, 131 Hudson street, New York. 
| making contracts with newspapers in 
ed sections for Thermoid Rubber Com- 
} brake lining, Trenton, N. J. Renewing 
| newspapers’ contracts for Horlick’s 
1 Milk, Racine, Wis. Making 2,910-line 
rets for Scholl Manufacturing Company. 
sy-Parry Company, LaFayette Bldzg., 
lelphia. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
‘ational Proprietaries. 

ed Medical Company, 224 North 10th 
' Philadelphia. Will hereafter place ac- 
direct. 


iderhoof & Co., Ontario & St. Clair 
3, Chicago. Planning national campaign 
te Nachman Springfilled Company, Chi- 
‘manufacturers of automobile and _ fur- 
springs. Orders and contracts going 
n Fortune Macaroni. 


| Patten, Inc., 50 East 42nd street, New 
Again placing orders with newspapeis 
merican Tobacco Company, 111 Cigar- 
111 5th avenue, New York. 
_ Advertisers Service Corporation, 220 
42nd street, New York. Handling ad- 
ling of United Hotels Company of Amet- 
Charles Marchand Perfume, American, 
- Polish, Tarpon in Florida, Takamine 
_ Brush, Review of Reviews, Scribner’s, 
‘rs and McKinley Stone. 


r Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
ding list for Vick. 
denzurgh-Kennedy, 171 Madison avenue. 
ng out twice a week orders for H. 
om & Sons. 
le Advertising Agency, Peoples Life 
| Chicago. Reported to have secured the 
(ng accounts: American Hominy Com- 
icago; Peerless Wire & Fence Com- 
Motor Utilities Company; Ivo San 
atories, Cleveland, Ohio, Cyphers in- 
or Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Interstate 
Company, biooders, Tipton, Ind., and 
te Silver Black Fox Ranch, Muskegon, 


es Advertising Company, 141 West 46th 
| New York. Has released extensive 
aper campaign for Southern newspapers, 
ing newspaper in six cities in the East 
Vest for the Anderson Motor Company, 
‘Hill, S. C. 

jams & Cunnyngham, 111 5th avenue, 
York. Again placing orders with news- 
i for the American Tobacco Company, 
| Strike cigarettes, 111 Fifth avenue, New 


fams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
®, Chicago. Taking over contracts. for 
an Oil Company. 

d Putnam & Wood, Oliver Ditson Bldg., 
Placing account for L. M. Garzity 
iny, hair wavers, Boston. Placing orders 
Southern newspapers for McCormick & 
panquet tea, Baltimore, Md. 


First Newspaper Day Jan. 18 


2 first newspaper day to be held at 
Jniversity of Southern California is 
uled for January 18, when news- 
_ Writers and publishers from vari- 
arts of Southern California will 
Among those scheduled to speak 
James B. Gibson, editor, Anaheim 
; Justus Craemer, editor, Orange 
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News; Cromble Allen, Ontario. Report; 
J. J. Penny, publisher, Long Beach Tele- 
gram; L..O. Hammond, circulation mana- 
ger, Redlands Facts; E. Harbison, San 
Bernardino Sun, and E. P. Clark, editor, 
Riverside Sun. Among the subjects 
which the visiting newspaper men will 
discuss are the mechanics of a news- 
paper, getting the news and how to write 
it, the business side of the newspaper, a 
talk on advertising, and editorial policies. 


HAGERSTOWN HERALD-MAIL SOLD 


Whipple, Baylor and Hager Retire— 
Take Control January 17 


The Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Her- 
ald and Daily Mail have been sold by the 
trustees of the estate of the late Lewis 
T. Byron to Lewis T. Byron, Hittin) 
Frank Ridenour, J. Vincent Jamison, Jr., 
Joseph W. Byron, 2nd., William P. Lane. 
Jr., and Max Von Schlegel. The new 
owners, who will constitute the new 
board of directors, will take possession 
of the papers January 17. All of them 
are of Hagerstown, except Mr. Von 
Schlegel, who is publisher of the Mar- 
tinsburg (W. Va.) Journal. 

Major C. E. Whipple, general mana- 
ger of the papers; ‘C. Neill Baylor, editor 
of the Herald, and J. Garvin Hager, as- 
sociate editor of the Mail, have sold their 
stock to the new owners. It is under- 
stood the new board will sell $75,000 
worth of preferred stock in the company 
and acquire the real estate in which the 
newspaper plants are housed. W. P. 
Lane, Jr., will be the new president of 
the company. 

This is the second time in the past few 
years these papers have changed hands. 
Vernon N. Simmons, former owner of 
the Herald, sold out to the company 
headed by Lewis T. Byron, with Messrs. 
Whipple, Baylor and Hager as share- 
holders, and about two years ago that 
company purchased the Daily Mail from 
the William T. Hamilton estate. 


BAN RESIDENCE ADDRESSES 


St. Louis Ordinance Hits Dealers Who 
Use Them in Advertising 


St. Louts, Jan. 8—A new ordinance 
with respect to advertising now in ef- 
fect in St. Louis makes it unlawful for 
dealers to use private residences as a 
blind in offering merchandise. The prac- 
tice among certain dealers in St. Louis 
in the sale of pianos, phonographs, and 
automobiles especially has been to adver- 
tise by giving the address of a residence 
and declaring that the article is on a 
forced sale. Many people imagine that 
such sales provide bargains. The ordi- 
nance follows: 

ORDINANCE 32093. 


“Be it ordained by the City of St. Louis, as 
follows: 


“Section One. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, trust, or any employee thereof, engaged 
in the business of selling goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, securities, service or real estate to 
advertise the sale of the same unless it shall 
be stated in the advertisement of such sale, 
clearly and unequivocally, that said person ad- 
vertising such sale of goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, securities, or real estate is a dealer in the 
same; provided, however, that the advertisement 
of the sale of any goods, wares, merchandise, 
securities, service or real estate in such form as 
to make it plainly apparent therefrom that the 
person so advertising is actually engaged in the 
business of selling such .goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, securities, service or real estate as a 
business, shall be deemed a sufficient compli- 
ance with the terms of this ordinance. Any 
person violating the provision of this ordinance 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than twenty dollars nor more 
than five hundred dollars for each offense. 


“Approved December 4, 1922 


Book Werkers to Exhibit 


The fourteenth annual exhibition of 
the Guild of Book Workers will be held 
January 10-13 at the Art Center, 65 East 
56th street, New York. It will consist 
of the work of members, such as paper, 
illuminations, bindings, tools, book plates, 
etc, 


Norfolk’s Runschau Suspends 
Die Westliche Runschau, Norfolk, 
Neb., a (German newspaper published 
there since 1908, has suspended publica- 
tion. 


for January 3, 1923 
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1920 Population 


en iO Os Age 403 334,162 
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LOS -ANGELES. GOUN TRY 5 teste sis eee - 


Your Responsive Audience 


Los Angeles County 
and the immediate back 
country 
has nearly a million 
anda half population 
an audience peculiarly 
responsive to advertising 


This audience has $789,886,000 
deposits in the banks 
It has $272,080,258 income 
from agricultural production 


It has $179,011,185 income 
from mineral production 
It has property assessed 
at $1,687,174,848 


It owns its own homes 
in larger proportion 
than any other section 
of the United States 
More of its homes are 
electrically lighted 
and equipped with 

electrical 

labor-saving conveniences 
than elsewhere 


Los Angeles is a trade center 
supplying an empire 
which is rapidly expanding 
in population and productivity 
Here is an unequaled market 


rich in resources and 
vigorous in its activities 


Los Angeles has the Sunday 
Examiner 
with 300,000 circulation 
1,000,000 readers 
reaching one out of every 
two persons in this city 
and its rich back country 


This great circulation 
is an educational force 
a compelling energy 
carrying the message of 
manufacturers 
to nearly a million persons 
fifty-two times a year 


The popularity of The Examiner 
is evidenced by its 
rapidly increasing circulation 


The Los Angeles Sunday Examiner 
now has over 300,000 circulation 


Los Angeles 


Examiner 


Broadway at Eleventh—Los Angeles 


Offices: New York, 1819 Broadway. Tel. Col. 8342. 
Chicago, 915 Hearst Bldg. Tel. Main 5000. 
San Francisco. 571 Monadnock Bide. Tel. Garfield 
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INDIANA 


Gives You a Potential Market Unsurpassed 


Any national advertising campaign must in- 
| clude Indiana. It is right in the heart of 
iq things—commercially and geographically. 


It is a state of good, live towns, only a few 
| miles apart. All leading transcontinental rail- 
roads cross its borders with branches to all 
corners of the State. Over 2,000 miles of elec- 
tric railroads cover the State. 


It offers you the best means of reaching that 
market—the newspapers of Indiana, all of 
them substantial, enterprising papers, highly 
thought of by their readers and advertisers. 


This State 1s productive territory for every 
National Advertiser and many are depending 
more and more upon these daily newspapers. 


i ) When you buy advertising in the Dailies men- 

tioned below, you deal in known quality and 
quantity—they are the undisputed leaders in 
business getting. 


Use Them to Tell Your Message to Indiana 


P Rate for 
i Circulation 5,000 lines 
i +Decatur Democrat ........... Pee ic (E) 3,165 .025 
**Fvansville Courier ...... BML e Lae chs tots (M) 24,668 .06 
\ | **Evansville Courier .....:....--+++0+ (S) 22,571 .06 
i i +Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.........(M) 23,490 .07 
vee | +Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 26,080 -07 


|| +Fort Wayne News-Sentinel..........(E) 32,492 -08 
+Gary Evening Post and Tribune.......(E) 9,125 .05 

*Indianapolis News .......-+..++- ... (CE) 115,634 -20 

+LaPorte Herald’... s)-jels fee ous sy enegeel 1 CEs) 3,768 025 


4 ***South Bend News-Times..... ae Mices 20,371 -06 


wea ***South Bend News-Times......... ...(S) 18,464 06 
++South Bend Tribune (S) 19,500....... (E) 17,603 .055 
**Terre Haute Tribune ...... .»... (E&S) 22,818 .06 


| { **Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 5,453 .03 


; i +Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
| *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
*** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Sept. 30. 
++Publishers’ Statement. 
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NEW YORK LINEAGE A 6 PER CENT G/ 


FOR 1922 OVER 1921 


Corrected Figures for 1920 Put That Year a Shade Ahead; 
Last Year’s Record of 160,628,884 Lines—December Sei 
New Mark—Total Fages 13 Per Cent Ahead of 1921 | 


OTAL advertising in New York As expected, December's lineage 
City newspapers—160,628,884 lines 


—during the year 1922 


than any which had previously been re- 
corded, but corrected figures compiled by 


| 
| 


another new mark for the month, aj 


set a higher total October and November. The Decer| 


the New York Evening Post statistical against four 


department for the year 1920 place that 


period’s volume at 16 
seven-tenths of one p 


last year’s record. The gain of 1922 over 


1921 was 8,946,119 lines 
6 per cent. Eleven n 
eains over their 1921 
six running behind. 


finished 1922 ahead of their 1920 totals 


and nine ran ahead of 


in 1921. 


increase of 1,060,028. lines is accou| 
for in part by five Sundays in | 


The month’s | 


was 14,471,986 lines, all but four of! 


1,759,369 lines, or seventeen papers listed showing 4) 
er cent ahead of over the previous December. 


, or approximately the total pages used during the 
ewspapers showed creased from 144,556 to 164,098, an} 
totals, the other vance of 13 per cent, slightly below} 
Eight newspapers rate of increase during the early moi 


With a gain of 6 per cent in ling 


year 


Comparative totals for each newsp| 


their 1919 volume. for December and for the year folloy’ 


DECEMBER, 1922-1921 


Pages, Pages, Percentage of 
1922 1921 total space 1922 1921 Gained | 
1,272 1,034 ‘Americatt 1s, c-<lersitesehelate 6.7 974,750 845,940 128,810, .,| 
1214 1,022. Brooklyn Eagle........ 9.2 1,335,418 | 1,160,280° ~~ 175.1gauel| 

560 484 Brooklyn Times......- 2.3 326,856 301,120 25; 7308iN || 
372 412 * Commercial yacitaeiwereren 1.4 199,842 233,898 eos 
1,166 874 *Evening Journal ‘ 8.2 1,187,612 1,099,744 87,868  .., 
524 500 *Evening Mail......... 3.9 571,170 575,916 ican 4) 
540 594 *Ivvening )Post.,.merteelen 2.6 369,668 460,792 «0 Ua ae | 
664 (GO Cbasherw ios uo ot 8 Hoan hn 6.2 892,912 755,706 137;20Gmeee, 
546 558 Evening Telegram..... 3.9 - 566,228 548,868 17,360) 
820 664 *Evening World........ 5.9 848,998 833,038 15,960 ., 
586 552 * Globe | a3 Matemvation stetetateia 4.9 713,038 679,988 33,0505), | 
1,052 968 Pllerald ratvcisislensccenriieiets fee 1,062,096 1,005,230 56,866 ., | 
944 912 News (Tabloid)....... 2.3 329,784 345,448 Ve ee | 
696 622 Standard Union....... 5.0) 729,390 626,752 102,638 | 

1,542 1,380 Times; 23h. feusterce leon nae 14.2 2,058,834 1,853,932 204,902. 
1,004 904 "Pri Dunes, sracew eke s Rae 6.2 891,426 881,068 © 10,3538 
1,236 1,040 World. 5s ean aera 9.8 1,413,964 1,204,238 209,726.95) | 

14,738 13,140 Totals: .:2.ipiesaaieyharc/emisey © 14,471,986 13,411,958 1,060,028 — 4 

DECEMBER, 1922-1916 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 a) 

American 5... 974,750 845,940 837,856 972,416 750,514 862,133 79% 

Brookiyn Eagle. 1,335,418 1,160,280 1,018,576 969,024 743,529 706,412 WAN 

Brooklyn Times 326,856 301,120 308,904 Flee tik eae eae +», 0 ha a | 

Commercial ... 199,842 233,898 283,288 310,640 117,576 150,190 14.) 

Eve. Journal.. 1,187,612 1,099,744 1,043,290 956,528 785,960 713,164 74) | 

Eve. Mail...... 571,170 575,916 586,434 559,788 334,635 461,524 45( | 

Vesa OStertaste« 369,668 460,792 659,726 460,554 369,602 372,181 41h 

By 6p Sun 04 sie 892,912 755,706 817,382 890,070 566,192 456,333. 56S; 

Eve. Telegram.. 566,228 548,868 500,922 791,602 687,392 647,197 — 631 

Eve. World.... 848,998 833,038 981,688 879,558 509,347 520,092 501} 

SalGbe): | 5/505 shew 713,038 679,988 728,834 775,034 535,203 482,635 = 51k 

Herald. :. 42... 1,062,096 1,005,230 1,047,030 703,748 $71,862 549,697 67) 

News. (Tabloid) 329,784 345,448 210,408 sn a0 cn | etekaeess 0) ol een om | 

Standard Union 729,390 626,752 734,444 687,852 489,623 475,392 48; | 

SUH Nd prove ietatets te Mar eA je oleae Bac steeet Wels eae 702,386 344,900 332,646 391) 

Times 2,058,834 1,853,932 1,177,524 1,887,110 1,285,516 1,127,009 1,09 | 

Tribune 891,426 881,068 906,200 893,114 434,446 396,258 46) 

World 1,413,964 1,204,238 1,153,542 1,476,001 1,186,265 1,041,648 1,06). 

Totals. gos... 14,471,986 13,411,958 13,596,048 13,915,425 9,712,562 9,294,511 9,71. 
YEARS, 1922-1921. 
———— Pages——_, Percentage of 
1922 1921 total space. 1922 1921 Gain L 
13,926 11,172 American .{2...%0<% 7.0 $11,211,662 10,355,214 856,448 +) 
13,528 12,048 Brooklyn Eagle.... 9.6 15,382,124 13,687,818 1,694,306 on 
6,280 4,942 Brooklyn Times.... 2.2 3,474,612 3,441,258 33,354 +i | 
4,656 4,598 *Commercial ...... 1.6 2,627,136 3,003,364 ili neeeme 37) 
11,204 8,394 *Evening Journal... 7.3 11,789,500 10,885,820. 903,680 ou 
5.930 5,638 *Evening Mail...... 3.7 5,938,340 6,263,922 chai 32) 
5,980 6,554 *Evening Post...... 2.4 $3,878,688 5,574,897 Beto 41,69 | 
7,666 6,648 * SAH (iw, gee guns ah raee 6.0 9,620,816 8,200,724 1,420,092 om 
6,844 6,598 Evening Telegram. . 4.3 6,862,302 6,648,488 213,814 on 
8.056 7,098 *Evening World.... 5.4 8,673,406 8,927,348 .ss6e5 25} 
6,676 5,898 “GIODE! S aaevce eee 4.6 7,306,734 7,220,590 86,144 i) 
12,282 11,206 Merald UP: aa seas 7.4 11,947,256 12,100,740" itis 15) 
10,316 8,422 News (Tabloid)... . at 3,348,350 2,761,148 587,202 + 
7,896 7,344 Standard Union.... 4.8 7,785,230 6,915,482 869,748 a 
17,506 15,540 PE ASIES Wa stoere tre muctsnete 15.0 24,142,222 21,652,613 2,489,609 . 
11,004 10,424 Tribune in Silicone 5:9 9,396,416 9,522,745 ota eae 12 } 
14,348 12,032 Wiroxld: i. cmeitiarene oar 10.7 17,244,090 14,520,594 2,723,496 “| 
164,098 144,556 Totalsis) cea ee 160,628,884 151,682,765 8,946,119 . 
= Net Gain | 
*No Sunday edition. 
+248,628 lines American Weekly, July 1 to December 31, 1922, not included. 
+Classified Advertising Department Evening Post discontinued during the year. 
YEARS, 1022-1016 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917, es 

American .. 11,211,662 10,355,214 10,869,294 10,820,642 8,954,915 9,300,672 9,83! 

Bklyn. Eagle 15,382,124 13,687,818 13,403,456 11,445,058 8,542,714 9,088,947 9,37) 

Bklyn. Times. 3,474,612 3,441,258 3,067,986 5 en T. Ses o<t eee . 

Commercial.. 2,627,136 3,003,364 3,461,694 2,862,008 1,841,547 1,861,185 a: 

Eve. Journal. 11,789,500 10,885,820 9,985,090 9,579,660 7,183,506 7,236,696 g 

Eve. Mail... 5,938,340 6,263,922 6,441,770 4,824,119 4,174,098 4,888,576 4 

Evening Post 3,878,688 5,574,897 5,628,471 4,490,629 3,783,959 3,847,922 g 

Evening Sun 9,620,816 8,200,724 8,958,858 8,421,293 5,427,009 5,416,317 | 

Eve. Tele’gm 6,862,302 6,648,488 7,538,530 9,192,795 7,806,620 7,775,630 4 
Eve. World. 8,673,406 8,927,348 9,789,770 7,907,884 4,922,253 5,318,622 y 

Globe_..... 7,306,734 7,220,590 8,056,835 8,395,112 5,267,659 5,470,140 é 

TELELAL Rte use Oe al ke dee $614,200 8,734,682 6,595,075 7,309,298 é 
Herald .... 11,947,256 12,100,740 11,421,037 Seraisiee bbe intestate 9 db. oe Ri 
News (tabloid) 3,348,350 2,761,148) 7*1,335,936> = os,caieinis) | Pw oleae ee oe fea 
Stand, Union 7,785,230 6,915,482 8,596,922 7,141,268 5,528,955 5,549,71 é 
tSun A Het, CRC Mana NIRS caches $792,854 6,573,236 3,604,733 4,131,699 i] 
Times 24,142,222 21,652,613 23,447,395 19,533,642 13,497,525 12,509,587 st 
Tribune ... 9,396,416 9,522,745 10,197,262 8,138,022 4,170,812 4,644,931 - " 
World .... 17,244,090 14,520,594 18,152,009 17,819,269 14,754,242 13,741,045 _ 


Totals. ..160,628,884 151,682,765 161,759,369 145,879,319 106,055,622 108,090,978 1 


News started Sunday 


+Figures not recorded 


edition May 1, 1921. 


¢Sun and Herald combined into Sun-Herald, Feb. 1, 1920. 


, 3 
§January 1 to January 31, inclusive. ||February 1 to December 31, inclusive. ‘aa 
i **May 1 to December 31, inclusive. 2 


{March 1 to Decemb 


er 31, inclusive. 


3 


04,41 


‘ 


_.L THEIR ACTS LEGAL 
ENGRAVERS AVER 


jployers and Union Answer Charges 
yy Trade Commission in New York 
Case, Denying That Body 
Has Jurisdiction 


VASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—Allega- 
¢s contained in the complaint of the 
jeral Trade Commission against the 
fto-engraving industry of New York, 
ig the Commission’s intention of in- 
igating an agreement of employers 
/ employees to maintain a uniform scale 
iprices for photo-engraving products, 
j denied in answers filed with the 
jamission by the Photo-Engravers’ 
ird of Trade of New York, Inc., and 
) New York Photo-Engravers’ Union 
| i, 

oth the organizations assert they are 
jaged in no practice in violation of the 
| which the Commission has been 
jed upon to administer and contend 
| no agreement has been made be- 
jen them which in any sense is illegal. 


pecifically the | Photo-Engravers’ 
rd of Trade denies that the work 
»hoto-engravers constitute “products” 
jhe sense used by the Trade Commis- 
| or that a substantial portion of the 
‘k is transported in interstate com- 
ice and subject to consideration by the 
‘de Commission. 

t is denied,” says the answer of the 
jloying group, “that the officers, di- 
‘ors or members of the said Photo- 
iravers Board of Trade of New 
ik, Inc., adopted or maintained a 
‘dard scale or uniform price for any 
jose in conflict with law; said re- 
dents further state that the so-called 
‘dard scale was adopted solely and ex- 
lively as a basis for computing the 
| of value of the services rendered by 
imembers of the Board of Trade to 
* respective customers and as means 
promoting fair dealing between the 
abers of the said Board of Trade and 
(| respective customers; and that the 
2 does not constitute a uniform price 
/ement in fact or in effect, but is simp- 
ind solely a basis from which the 
‘ibers of the Board of Trade are ac- 
omed to quote to their respective cus- 
prs discounts varying with the con- 
ins surrounding each order.” 


is further stated that the sole pur- 
of the agreements entered into from 
| to time by the Board of Trade and 
‘New York Photo-Engravers’ Union 
1 of the International Photo-En- 
ers’ Union of North American “has 
and is solely to insure proper work- 
conditions, fair working competition, 
fonious relations between employer 
‘employee * * * that said agree- 
ts have not been designed or intended 
any ulterior or illegal purpose what- 
er, and they have not in any way and 
ever been used for the purpose of 
ing competition in interstate com- 
ies 
‘he agreement between the Board of 
le and the said union has not resulted 
je withdrawal of members of the 
’n from the shops or plants of the 
loyers who are not members of the 
Board of Trade. In fact a large 
ber of photo-engraving plants have 
and are in actual operation in the 
of New York, the owners of which 
'‘§ are not members of the Board of 
‘€, and at which plants there are en- 
d members of the said Union.” 
ch of the organizations in its indi- 
ul answer acknowledges that a cer- 
selling base was in operation at one 
| but did not result from any agree- 
| 0r conspiracy. This so-called base 
not been operative, however, since 
th 15, 1921. Discussing the so-called 
base from its standpoint the an- 
of the Photo-Engravers’ Union 


he said selling ‘base was adopted 
after a most careful and scientific 
‘ of all the conditions in the trade, 
{ upon actual experience of the em- 
|fs and employees engaged in the 
p-€ngraving industry, and such a sell- 
pase for photo-engravings was de- 
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clared valid and legal by Mr. Justice 
Mulqueen of the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the City of New York, in 
criminal. prosecution instituted by the 
District Attorney of the County of New 
York against the Photo-Engravers’ 
Board of Trade, and it was only after 
said decision that the union adopted its 
selling base.” 

Both organizations: maintain that en- 
gravings are products of “an agreement 
for work, labor and services and more 
in the nature of an art or process,” than 
“an article or commodity of common 
use.’ 

No date has been fixed by the Trade 
‘Commission for a hearing. 


SUPREME COURT AGAIN BANS 
PRICE FIXING 


(Continued from page 10) 


tem, went “far beyond the simple refusal 
to sell goods to persons who will not 
sell at.stated prices,” which in the Col- 
gate case was held to be within the legal 
right of the producer, the system dis- 
closed “necessarily constituting a scheme 
which restrains the natural flow of com- 
merce and the freedom of competition in 
the channels of interstate trade, which 
it has been the purpose of all the anti- 
trust acts to maintain.” 

The Beechnut. decision reversed the 
judgment of Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York, which had set 
aside an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission requiring the Beechnut Com- 
pany to desist from its methods of re- 
selling its products. The Trade Com- 
mission condemned the plans as an -un- 
fair method of competition. 

Referring to the powers of the Trade 
Commission the court, in the Beechnut 
decision said: “If the Beechnut system 
of merchandising is against public policy 
because of ‘its dangerous tendency un- 
duly to hinder competition or to create 
monopoly,’ it is within the power of the 
commission to make an order forbidding 
its continuation.” 

The Supreme Court in the Beechnut 
case, also, modified, on the ground that 
it was “too broad,” the original order of 
the Trade Commission, which provided 
that “the Beechnut company, its officers, 
directors, agents, servants and employees 
cease and desist from directly or -indi- 
rectly recommending, requiring or by any 
means bringing about the resale of Beech- 
nut products by distributors, whether 
at wholesale or retail, according to any 
system of prices fixed or established by 
respondent and more particularly by any 
o1 all of the following means: 

“1. Refusing to sell to any such dis- 
tributors because of their failure to adhere 
to any such system of resale prices, 

“2. Refusing to sell to any such dis- 
tributors because of their having resold re- 
spondents’ said products to other dis- 
tributors who have failed to adhere to any 
such system of resale prices. 

3 Securing or seeking to secure the 


co-operation of its distributers in maintain- 
ing or enforcing any such system of resale 


“4. Carrying out, or causing others to 
carry out, a resale price maintenance 
policy by any other means.’ 


The justices dissenting from the ma- 
pority of the court in the Beechment deci- 
sion were Holmes, McReynolds, Mc- 
Kenna and Brandeis. Opposing views 
were read by Justices Holmes and Mc- 
Reynolds, in which the practices of the 
Beechnut Packing Company were de- 
fended and held to be entirely legal. Jus- 
tice Day delivered the court’s opinion in 
the Beechnut case. 

Chief Justice Taft, in announcing the 
action of the court in the Mishawaka 
Company’s case, said the Solicitor Gen- 
eral in his brief conceded that the order 
of the commission, affirmed by the 7th 
Circuit Court of Appeals, was broader 
than the decision in the Beechnut Pack- 
ing Company case, which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals followed in dismissing 
the woolen company’s case. 

The Mishawaka case has attracted 
wide attention in the national advertis- 
ing field during the year as offering 
another hope that the Supreme Court 
might legalize in some form the rights 
of manufacturers to set and maintain the 
resale and retail prices of their products. 


OWA 


Iowa Enjoys the Highest 
Per Capita of Wealth and 
the Lowest Percentage of 
Illiteracy 


This condition is permanent because her 
wealth is based on agriculture. 


The approximate value of farm products 
and live stock produced last year in Iowa 
amounts to the enormous sum of 


$1,750,000,000 


Iowa’s progressive people are mainly en- 
gaged in intensive agricultural pursuits. 


The average value per acre of plowed lands 
is $205.00 There are no congested districts. 
There are no good sections and ordinary sec- 
tions. It is all good. 


Iowa has never known a crop failure. 


This means that money pours into Iowa 
banks and her people’s pockets. 

An advertising appropriation, judiciously 
divided among Iowa’s dominating news- 
papers listed below, can be made to pay a sub- 
stantial dividend. 


The Time to Prove IOWA’S 
Responsiveness is NOW 
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Circu- Rate for , 
lation $5,000 lines 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,387 .035 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (S) 13,163 .035 
+Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 21,131 .06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... (E&S) 15,521 -05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader... ...(E) 14,361 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,401 .06 
t+Davenport Times .........-..e000% (E) 23,896 .07 
™*Des Moines Capital............... (E) 60,696 14 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital.......... (S) 28,858 14 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ............ (E) 6,320 .035 
+Mason City Globe Gazette........... (E) 11,096 .035 
**Muscatine Journal ..............-.. (E) 7,863 .035 
*Ottumwa Courier ..........+...... (E) 13,186 -05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 15,080 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A.B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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OUR SECRETARY OF SECRECY 


HE United States Government is a going 

concern doing business with other nations on 

a stupendous scale never before reached in the 
history of the world and this business is being car- 
ried on in’ a manner that is keeping more than a 
hundred million people—each personally involved, 
each personally endangered—in complete ignorance 
of its operations. ‘ 

Never before has the Department of State shown 
such contempt for the rights of the people in matters 
of international intercourse that endanger the future 
peace and prosperity of this nation and the world. 
Secret diplomacy—plaything of the devil and agency 
of war, rapine and greed—rules supreme. 

This is not a partisan issue. It is an American 
issue in which more than a hundred million people 
are being led around the edge of a volcano as com- 
pletely uncertain of their steps as if they ‘were 
blindfolded. 

Certainly Secretary Hughes scored the biggest 
beat of this young year when he recalled the cor- 
respondents after they had been dismissed empty- 
handed from the regular State Department conference 
to tell them that the Administration had found it 
expedient to recall American troops from Germany. 
Only 48 hours before, “high authority” had informed 
the correspondents that such action was not contem- 
plated, not to -be thought of. Yet there is evidence 
that it had been determined several days before 
either announcement was made. The newspapers 
beat the country on the news only by the fact that 
they had the first chance to be bewildered. 

Nor has the corps of correspondents any reason 
to thank “high authority” for the news it had given 
the country on America’s intention to take a greater 
interest in world affairs. 

The press has told the country what “high 
authority” has permitted to become known, after 
days in which endless guesses and hot air stories 
under Washington date lines had thoroughly confused 
the people as to the Administration’s intentions in 
foreign affairs. 

The press has done its best with the equivocal, 
double-edged information that has been vouchsafed 
and it has seen itself denying under banner headlines 
the very facts that it asseverated the day before. It 
had been a thoroughly humiliating period for editors 
and correspondents and the time has come to call 
for a new deal. 

A good way to begin would be by discontinuing 
the present useless so-called weekly question-and- 
answer conferences ‘that Secretary Hughes holds with 
the Washington newspaper corps. They are a waste 
of busy newspaper men’s time and seem to have 
developed the country’s leading false rumor factory. 
Even the Secretary made this charge at a recent 
meeting. 

America’s hands have been kept too clean in inter- 
national dealing in the past to use them now merely 
as a screen to whisper behind; the American people 
are too proud of their principles and ideals to have 
them whispered—they want them shouted from the 
house-tops so the whole world can hear. 

It might be a high road that Secretary Hughes is 
traveling, but somewhere on it he is going to need 
the other hundred million and if he cannot see the 
necessity of preparing them now with a few facts, 
then the press of the nation should train the guns 
of public opinion on him and force the issue. 

If necessary, Secretary Hughes must be given to 
understand that this is a government of all the people 
even in international affairs. 


USINESS will applaud the Supreme Court's 

decision this week that the Curtis magazines 
violated no law by keeping their sales agents ex- 
clusively engaged in their own service. That part 
of the decision reflected plain common sense applied 
to a statute whose application has long been in dis- 
pute. The decision can--be usefully applied. by 
comparatively few commercial organizations, but it 
served a good purpose in establishing that a firm’s 
relations with its agents, so long as they do not aim 
at monopoly or restraint of trade, are the concern 
of nobody but the parties to the contract.” 


iw 
oe Seen Grates 


AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CompiLep By CHas. W. MILLER 
Vicksburg News 

N the days of the Prophets, of the Savior, 

His Disciples, even to this day, the people 
have been admonished to give thanks to God 
for His manifold blessings. In all these years 
man has known that “every good and every 
perfect gift comes from the Father of all.” 
Each and every man and woman has a God- 
given talent; whatever talent we have, is a gift 
from God. He gives us a brain which is capable 
of reproducing in our mind’s eye a review of 
all we have passed through from the days of 
childhood to old age; a brain to conceive the 
manufacture of divers things; some to cure the 
physical ailments of man, surgeons who can 
perform wonderful operations on the human 
body and every invention that has been made. 
Then, why not give thanks to Him daily, and 
exemplify His teachings, to Love thy neighbor 
as thyself, and show practical kindness in 
every form of need? 


OFF TO A FLYING START 
LIVED up to its promise. It set new 


192 marks in advertising for the newspaper 
fighters of 1923, marks that a few years ago would 
have seemed beyond the wildest dreams of the most 
optimistic “believer in newspaper advertising. Its 
successor in the procession of the years starts with 
prospects of equalling, perhaps bettering, the record 
made during the past twelve months. Business has 
forgotten the old joke about the necessity of a Hades 
as a refuge for departed commerce. The uncertainty 
that marked January. of a year ago is totally absent 
as trade floats along on the crest of a wave of indus- 
trial activity that has never been equalled. 

Automobile men at the first of the national 
shows in New York this week look forward to a 
year in which more cars will be made and sold than 
was considered possible only a year ago. They 
also see new makes entering the field for ‘a taste of 
its prosperity and the severest kind of competition. 
That bodes well for the newspapers. Competition 
creates new advertisers, some of whom are bound to 
prosper and continue using the newspaper to spread 
their message. Lineage in New York newspapers is 
far above that during previous exhibitions and there 
is promise that the regular campaigns to start in the 
Spring will continue the flood of selling copy in the 
daily press. 

At the take-off, then, 1923 looks like a year which 
will be marked by general prosperity throughout the 
nation, free spending, increasing wages and higher 
prices for the necessities of life. When the peak of 
this activity will come it would be rash to guess. 
Normally it might be expected to run through most 
of the year and to precede a period in which post- 
war deflation could continue its interrupted course. 
But with Europe a powder magazine in the vicinity 
of a bonfire, it is futile to talk of normal business 
conditions anywhere in the world. American business 
is putting its best foot forward, hoping for the best 
and preparing for it and not crossing any bridges of 
trouble until they appear dead ahead. Probably that 
is the best way to travel in a world enveloped in fog. 


BENTAMIN FRANKLIN entered on his news- 
paper career just 200 years ago, through a 
printer’s apprenticeship. He left the craft half a 
century later, died a printer, and the craft was much 
the richer for his association with it. His feet were 
always on«solid ground, his eyes sometimes above 
the clouds, but his philosophy is rooted deep in the 
eternal life ofthe -race. 


WHO’S SINISTER NOW? | 
P: Mr. Steenerson! He shouldn't have stir 


up the newspaper and periodical publishers’ 

allusions to sinister propaganda in their fj 
for relief from war-time postal burdens. He shoul)|; 
have trusted to memory alone when he said that U i 
Sam was losing more than $30,000,000 a year on }\. 
dling second class matter. Rather should his n( 
have projected itself back to the Spring of 1917 1) 
to the dour jobless Spring of 1922. If it had, | 
Steenerson might not now be called a “sinister priy 
gandist” and convicted by his own words. 

Mr. Steenerson should have recalled the old | 
days when Messrs. Burleson and Kitchin vented 1; 
spleen against the press by putting the present 
rageous scheme of rates on the statute books m» 
cover of a host of war tax measures. In those () 
Mr. Steenerson did NOT believe that the Goyernr) 
was losing millions on carrying newspapers and m)) 
zines. He DID believe that the Burleson clique ) 
using obsolete and lying figures to establish that pi. 
charges fell far short of paying costs on carrying '} 
lications. Mr. Steenerson didn’t hesitate to der 
that the Post Office officials didn’t know what } 
were talking about. And he clinched all his po | 

Mr. Steenerson—in 1917, mind you—took 4,000) 
000 pounds of mail as the total carried in the prey 4 
year. He declared that the Post Office paid the | 
ways $60,000,000 for carrying this total—rough)| 
cent and a half a pound. With that he placed 
1917 statement of Mr. Burleson that the Depart r 
was making a profit of 20 per cent. on the pa} 
post, the transport of which cost 3 cents a pci 
Then he took the figure advanced by Burleson, Ki | 
et al. of 5% cents a pound as the average coi | 
handling second-class matter, and showed that it : 
taken from a report of an investigation 10 }\ 
before 1917. He pointed to the immense reduc | 
in the pay to the railways for transporting mail | 
blue-tag freight shipment of magazines, the » 
mail bags, half as heavy as the 1907 vintage | 
gigantic increase in the volume of mail between | 
and 1917—from 1,200,000,000 pounds to 4,000,00\ 
pounds—and the transfer of much of the handlii | 
periodicals from the Post Office to the publishe 

His conclusion was that it cost no more to tran ) 
periodicals than the parcels post and that it ® 
tainly cost less than 2 cents a pound in 1917. | 
comments were that “those gentlemen who for 3 
and years advertised to the world that the Gover 
was being robbed of $80,000,000 should reflect t: 
is unfair,” and that “statements made here as) 
graft of $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 are gross exag! 
tions, unworthy of anybody who makes the stater ! 

That was Mr. Steenerson in 1917. He talked » 
mon sense—in vain—to politicians whose thoug! 
postal matters were befuddled by general ign¢! 

and ingrained hatred for the press which savé 
proclaimed that ignorance. Most of them have ! 
been retired from Congress. Unhappily, Mr. St 
son has fallen into disfavor at home, and it ) 
appear, into the habits of thought that mark« 
opponents of six years ago. 

Today Mr. Steenerson condemns as “sinister }) 
ganda” the very thoughts, almost the very wor) 
uttered when the present postal charges wert” 
ceived in hate and brought forth in prejudice. 

He was right in 1917. He is not right today 
is not thinking of the United States now, but al 

Steenerson, out of a job after March 4 unle, 

vods find him another desk in Washington - 

Steenerson can stay in Washington if his | 

mission can get a million dollars to investigate | 

class mail until 1924. They’ve spent two yea 
$300,000 already and reported “progress.” 

But the million can’t be had if the papers g¢/ 
they want first and a jobless Congressman wot 
little trifles like pre-election promises or six-yf 
statements bar him from changing his mind) 
new opinion adds a chance of life to the posta? 
mission. The people and the publications can gv) 

They will, too, unless they convince the Steet)’ 

that triple pre-war postal rates can’t be used 

vide million-dollar do-nothing commissions fo 
gressional cripples and that when the mew! 
speak for themselves and their readers, politicie> 
parties which don’t listen are in for trouble. | 
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PERSONALS 


tANK P. GLASS, who recently 
purchased a half interest in the St. 
ais Star from John C. Roberts and 
4 son, Elzey Roberts, was formally 
scomed to St. Louis, January 5, at a 
wheon held jointly by the St. Louis 
«vention, Publicity and Tourist Bu- 
ei; the St. Louis Hotel and Restau- 
a Men’s Association; and the Down- 
50 Improvement Association at the 
{el Jefferson. 


Iifliam A. Thomson, director of the 
jieau of Advertising of the American 
Yvspaper Publishers’ Association, and 
Js Barbara Buxton of St. Paul and 
%vidence, R. [., announced their en- 
soment January 11. No date has been 
efor the wedding. 


Tilliam Barnes, president of the Al- 
ar Evening Journal and former chair- 
5, of the Republican State Committee, 
n Mrs. Maud Fiero Battershall will be 
yitied at Greenwich, Conn., January 17. 


. iM. Peterson, assistant publisher of 
h Springfield (Mass.) Union, recently 
pt three weeks in California, combin- 
a business with pleasure. 


harles H. Hastings, publisher of the 

an (Mass.) Daily Item, recently was 
elected clerk and director of the Es- 
e Trust Company, of that city. 


|. L. McTavish, formerly assistant to 
\ F. Herman, publisher of the Saska- 
01 Star, the Regina Post and the 
\idsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star, was 
yointed editor-in-chief of the Winni- 
~« Evening Tribune January 1. Mr. 
Tavish started newspaper work on the 
Jawa Journal 12 years ago, and for 
hpast 10 years has been connected with 
{man publications. 


S. Boyd, manager of the Moncton 
1 B.) Daily Times, recently celebrated 
140th year in newspaper work. 


_IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


LOWELL J. LEYSHON, for a num- 
| ber of years city editor of the Knox- 
i: (Tenn,) Journal and Tribune, is 
« city editor of the Knoxville Sen- 
il. Stuart Towe succeeds him on the 
¢rnal and Tribune. 


7, C, Smith, formerly on the Atlantic 
¢rnal, is now on the Detroit Times 
cy desk. 


. C. Forrey has recently joined the 
Jroit Times copy ‘desk staff. 


jaymond Priest, formerly Detroit 
tau manager for the United Press 
\ociations, is now on the Detroit Times 
ay desk. 


Jilliam A. Curley, managing editor 
fthe Chicago Evening American and 
laber of the advertising staff, left this 
fk for a pleasure trip to Pinehurst, 
WC. 


‘enry G. Spaulding, telegraph editor 
fhe Chicago Daily News, returned to 
idesk after a long illness. 


‘eorge P. Stone, special writer on the 
ltago Daily News, and Mrs. Stone 
é2 a new son born January 5. 


.. C. Norlander, assistant city editor 
fhe Chicago Journal, returned to work 

past week after undergoing an oper- 
tn on his throat. 


{aurice S. Harman, of the news staff 
fhe Hagerstown (Md.) Herald, and 
I. Harman are the parents of a 
axhter born recently. 


ou M. Kennedy, sports editor of the 
‘land (Ore.) Telegram, is recovering 
a the effects of a major operation 
1 has confined him to a Portland 
ital for several weeks, 


Va’ Mahoney, of the editorial depart- 

Mt of the Omaha World-Herald has 
“1 elected president of the Omaha 
nen’s Press club, 


arvey Deuell, former day city editor 
€ Chicago Tribune, who has beer 
New York, | turned to the Tribune. 
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H. P. Mountain, an English newspaper 
man, has recently become a copy reader 
on the telegraph desk of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Robert Snad, Jr., for several years 
connected with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has returned to that paper as a 
special writer in the Sunday department 
after several months spent in Pasadena, 
Galt 


Bruce Cotton, of Boston, is now local 
copy reader for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Ellis Hilton, formerly a copy reader 
on Cleveland newspapers, has returned 


‘to Cincinnati to go with the editorial 


department of the Commercial Tribune. 


D. B. Johnson, until a-few days ago 
connected with the editorial department 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has re- 
signed to do magazine writing. 


Albert E. Harris, night police reporter 
for the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, has 
been made day police reporter. 


‘Roscoe Taylor, formerly of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Post Express, and recently 
of the Los Angeles Times, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Petroleum World, 
oil trade magazine. Mrs. Taylor was 
formerly Miss Louise Cunningham of the 
editorial staff of the Rochester Times- 
Union. 


J. Roy Elliott, financial editor of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, has re- 
turned to his desk from a week’s inspec- 
tion trip of the Porcupine gold mine 
district of northern Ontario, Canada. 


Richard De Courcey, sport editor of 
the Providence News, has resigned. 


Ralph H. Wagner, formerly of the 
reportorial staff of the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Globe, and Miss Ethel Hafner are to be 
married shortly. 


George C. Condon, Jr., formerly on the 
court beat of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News, is now director of the radio 
broadcasting station of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution. 


Harold Hadley, formerly of Denver, is 
now writing sports for the Omaha 


World-Herald. 


William C. Winder, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed literary editor of the Salt Lake 
City Citizen, 

F, H. Foster, colored writer of Salt 
Lake City, has just gotten out a book of 
fairy tales for children. 


Floyd A. Timmerman, member of 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
editorial department, is recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis at the Dee 
Hospital of that city. 


C. C. McGill, reporter on the Detroit 
News, has been named a deputy sheriff 
by George A. Walters, new sheriff of 
Wayne county, and placed in charge of 
an accident investigation bureau. 


Felix Holt and Charles Drummond 
have joined the staff of the Detroit 
Times, going from the Detroit News, 
where they had been since the purchase 
of the Journal. 


William Dodson, formerly of the news 
staff of the Baltimore Sun, has joined 
the Baltimore American. 


Harlan Allen has been transferred from 
telegraph editor of the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Morning Post to the western 
New York desk succeeding Martin 
Knight who goes to the city staff. Leon 
F. Roberts, formerly police and court 
reporter, is now in charge of the tele- 
graph, 


George L. Stuckey, formerly on the 
news staff of the Marion (Ind.) Chron- 
icle, was recently chosen secretary of 
the Marion Junior Association of Com- 
merce. 


William G. Hallberg has _ returned 
from Daytona, Fla., where he has been 
managing editor of a newspaper for sev- 
eral months past, and is now sports 
editor on the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle. 


Frank E, Redmond, formerly a Syra- 


-cuse’ (N. Y.).. newspaperman, has re- 


signed as associate editor of the Nas 


for January 13, 1923 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


JORN T. FLYNN, managing editor of 

the New York Globe, was unani- 
mously elected president of the New York 
Press Club, Jan- 
uary 8. Mr. Flynn 


started newspa- 
per work on the 
New Haven 


(‘Conn.) Register, 


after which he 
Was _ connected 
with various 


other New Eng- 
land papers, in- 
cluding the Hart- 
ford Courant and 
the Worcester 
Gazette. Then he 
returned to the 
New Haven Reg- 
ister as city edi- 
tor, which post he left in 1919 to go 
with the New York Globe as real estate 
editor. Late in 1921 Mr. Flynn was made 
city editor of the Globe and next ap- 
pointed managing editor of the paper in 
January, 1922, succeeding Bruce Bliven. 
As president of the Press Club, Mr. 
Flynn succeeds E. Percy Howard, who 
held the office for eight years. 


Joun T. Frynn 


_The other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, Elias B. Dunn; second 
vice-president, S. Jay Kaufman, New 


York Globe; third vice-president, Gavin 
D. High, the New York Sun. Channing 
H. Leidy was re-elected treasurer and 
Caleb H. Redfern was again chosen cor- 
responding secretary. 

Sidney W. Dean and John A. Hen- 
nessy were elected trustees for three 
years and Edward E. Pidgeon and Por- 
ter Caruthers were elected trustees for 
two years. 


tional Safety News, Chicago, and is in 
Buffalo with Associated Industries, Inc. 

Edward J. Benthale, formerly of the 
art department of: the New York Amer- 
ican, is now in charge of the art depart- 
ment of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Tele- 
gram. 

Alfred M. Green and S. T. Milliken 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Evening News 
have joined the editorial staff of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 

Milford E. Wesp, formerly of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News, is now 
assistant to the sports editor of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Telegram. 

Joseph Adams,..for some time cor- 
respondent for the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post Standard at Saranac Lake, has 
joined the local editorial staff, 
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C. W. Hayes, formerly of the Detroit 
News, is now on the copy desk of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Telegram. 

Ross H. Garrigus, for a year city 
editor of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times, has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Haines Auto- 
mobile Company, Kokomo, Ind, 

Guy W. Seem, who has been writing 
labor and industrial news for the New 
York Times during the last year and 
a half, has resigned from the Times to 
become Western publicity director for 
the S. W. Straus & Co., bonds and 
mortgages. Louis Stark, of the Times 
staff, has been assigned to take over the 
labor and industrial news department 
work, 


F. W. Rowse, a reporter on the Mon- 
treal Star, is the editor of the Eastern 
Messenger, a weekly, the first number 
of which appeared during the past week. 

Tip O’Neill, formerly editor of the 
Lansing (Mich.) Capital News, and later 
with the Lansing State Journal business 
department, is now managing editor of 
the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald. 

Mrs. Rita Howe Larkin has resigned 
from the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News 
staff. 

Henry F, Duggan, district man for the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-N'ews, was pre- 
sented a fountain pen by his political 
associates when he retired recently after 
six years’ service in the Peabody city 
council. 

Clifford F. Carroll, formerly on the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press, is 
now on the night desk of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 

A. Davis Gilchrist and Miss Fannie 
B. Durfee, of the Fall River Evening 
News staff, are in the hospital seriously 
injured as the result of being struck by 
an automobile Jan. 1. Gilchrist suffered 
a compound fracture of the right leg, 
several ‘broken ribs on the right side, a 
serious cut on the head and injuries to his 
back, Miss Durfee has a broken right 
thigh and a bad wound on the forehead. 

Dwight Moody, formerly on the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard, is now on 
the city staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 


(Continued on Page 36) 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


H. PEACE, Greenville (S. C.) 
° News. 
J. Archie Willis, Greenville (S. C.) 
News. 


George T. Witmarsh, S. C. Beckwith 
Agency, Chicago. 

Keene Abbott, Omaha World-Herald. 

Henry Suydam, Washington 
pondent Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


corres- 


The following papers have signed con- 


tracts for the Haskin Service for one year: 


The Harrisburg Patriot and Evening News 
The Knoxville Journal and Tribune 


The Bristol Herald Courier 

The Lynchburg Daily Advance 
The Hagerstown Herald and Mail 
The Johnson City Staff 
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E. A. Davidson, formerly on the Ben- 
nington (Vt.) Banner, is now a member 
of the city staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 


E. A. McFee, formerly city editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, has _re- 
cently become a member of the Spring- 
field. (Mass.) Republican city staff. 


Lawrence M. Benedict has resigned 
from the Washington staff of the United 
Press to become correspondent for the 
Akron Beacon-Journal and Springfield 
Sun. 


Henry Vance, formerly sports editor o1 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, is now 
conducting a column on the Birmingham 
News. 


Henry Schaeffer is the new city editor 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Matthew J. Sweeney, for many years 
on the news staff of the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press, has resigned to join the 
Albany Times-Union. 


Elliot Tarbell, who has been with the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
has returned to the St. Paul Daily News 
as general assignment man. 


Miss Angela Stoms has returned to 
the St. Paul Daily News as assistant 
society editor. 


Miss Florentine Michaud, society ed- 
itor of the St. Paul Daily News, is in a 
hospital suffering from a nervous break- 
down, 


Dale Wilson, assistant city editor of 
the St, Paul Daily News, has left to go 


on the Milwaukee (Wisconsin,) Journal. 


Miles DeV. Stettenbenz, who resigned 
as night managing editor of the New 
York World last July to become manag- 
ing editor of. the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, has returned to the World as as- 
sistant managing editor of the Evening 
World. 


John Ward, a former. newspaper man 
and now of the staff of the Grain Grow- 
ers Guide, Winnipeg, Man., has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Agriculture with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, succeeding Norman P. Lam- 
bert, also .a former newspaperman. Mr. 
Ward is secretary of the Winnipeg Press 
Club. 


Floyd Timmerman, of the editorial de- 
partment, Ogden Standard-Examiner, has 
been removed to his home from the Dee 
Hospital, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


Cecil Lamont ‘has returned to the staff 
of the Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press after 
six months on the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


F R. DAVIT, formerly advertising 
* manager of the Minneapolis Star, 
had been made advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel taking the place 
left vacant when A. B. Cargill was made 
general manager of the paper succeeding 
John Poppendieck, Jr., who retired from 
the Sentinel. 

C. N. Butler, general manager of the 
Salt Lake City Tribune circulation de- 
partment, has retired and will settle in 
San Francisco after 33 years with the 
paper. 

Charles H. Albrecht, who has been on 
the, local advertising staff of the Brooklyn 
Citizen for the past five years, on Janu- 
ary 8 became a member of the advertising 
department of the New York Herald. 

James J. Austin, formerly of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Omaha Bee, has 
been made head of the advertising serv- 
ice department established the first of the 
year by the Omaha World-Herald and 
will give his entire time to promoting 
better advertising and business develop- 
ment. 

F. W. Allsop, business manager of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, recently 
published a history of newspaper work 
in Arkansas entitled Arkansas Press for 
100 Years and More. 

Thomas D. Potwin, who has been for 
three years: editor of the Albany (Ore: ) 
Daily Herald, is.now with the advertis- 


ing department of the Salem (Ore.) 
Morning Statesman. 

William Murray is the new cashier of 
the Kingston (N, Y.) Daiiy Hreeman, 
succeeding Miss Marguerite KE. Sweeney 
who was married January 2. 

George Rulray is a new member of the 
Chicago Tribune business survey de- 
partment in charge of the display win- 
dows. 

Arthur Olson and Harold McCarthy, 
formerly of the survey department of 
the Chicago Tribune, have been trans- 
ferred to the merchandising bureau. of 
the national advertising section. 

Chester McKittrick, formerly of the 
local advertising department of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has been transferred to the 
business survey division. 

Roger Ferger has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, succeeding George W. Preston, 
who has been in charge for the past four 
years. Mr. Ferger joined the Enquirer 
staff about a year ago and was placed 
in charge of classified. Later he as- 
sumed charge of the Rotogravure sec- 
tion. 

Ed. Aurora who has been on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star for the past 18 years has resigned 
to enter business with his brother in 
Covington, Ky. 

Patrick F. Buckley, for 10 years with 
the Leslie Judge Company, during seven 
of which he was western manager, has 
moved to Cleveland, and will join the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer advertising de- 
partment. 
A. M. Best, formerly | advertising 


solicitor for the Arkansas Countryman, 
is now advertising manager of the El 
Dorado (Ark.) Daily News. 

L. J. Conant, who has been manager 
of the merchandising department of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the past 
year, has resigned. 

F. R. Jones has been appointed Mid- 
dle Western representative of the Jiji 
Shimpo, Tokyo, Japan, the Japan Ad- 
vertiser and the Trans-Pacific Magazine, 
with headquarters at 1032. South La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


WITH THE AD, FOLKS 


EORGE L. BROWN has joined the 
J. C. Penney Company, national or- 
ganization of department stores at New 
York, as assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales, George G. Hoag. Mr. 
Brown was secretary for a year of the 
Advertising ‘Club of New York, resign- 
ing from that position in April, 1922. 
Theodore B. Metzger has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Metzger was formerly with the advertis- 
ing department of the Buffalo Times. 
Mrs. Mary Marston Kinsey, at one 
time on the Omaha Bee advertising staff, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Burgess-Nash Company, Omaha. 


MARRIED 
Miss LISETTE H. STIEL, daughter 


of George Steil, vice-president of 
the  Magill-Weinsheimer Advertising 
Company, Chicago, and Richard Moenus 
were married last week. 

Miss Dew Flanery, formerly society re- 
porter for the Hagerstown (Md.) Daily 
Mail, and Wayne Wi-son Haffler were 
married recently. 

Benson K. Pratt, reporter on the Chi- 
cago Evening American, and Miss Flor- 
ence Murdock were married recently. 

Vaughn Gaddis, of the credit depart- 
ment of the: Omaha World-Herald, and 
Miss Glades Smith were married Decem- 
ber 31. 

Miss Juanita Brooks, daughter of Rob- 
ert Lee Brooks, controller of the South 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily Calumet, and Keith 
O’Brien were married recently. 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENCIES 


WILLIAM JENKINS of the Eco- 

" nomist group publications, and Ayl- 
avin Lee Martin, account executive of the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, have form- 
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ed the frm of Jenkins-Martin Philadel- 
phia Advertising Agency, with offices at 
1713 Sansom street. 

The Manternach Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Hartford, Conn., has in- 
creased its capitalization from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

E. T. Howard Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, moved January 
1 to 33 West 42nd street. 

The Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Co., advertising agents, has started the 
publication of a semi-monthly Business 
Review, the first issue of which appeared 
December 16. It covers the field of busi- 
ness conditions in this country and 
abroad. 

H. C. Lenington, formerly secretary 
of the Dallas Trade League and more re- 
cently publicity director for the L. HH. 
Lewis Company, Dallas, Texas, has 
formed, in association with E. W. S. 
Shaw, a printing and advertising service 
at Dallas. Mr. Lennington was at one 
time manager and editor of the Progres- 
sive Merchant, a trade journal of the 
Dallas market. 

The Fred H. Randall Company, Chi- 
cago, advertising and sales plans, have 
moved to the Tower Building, 6 North 
Michigan avenue. 

James T. Wetherall, president of the 
Jowett Advertising Agency of Boston, 
is taking a trip through the West, and 
will spend part of the winter at his es- 
tate in California, 

W. H. Trump, for more than seven 
years advertising and associate sales 
manager of Alexander Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of leather belt- 
ing, has opened an advertising service of- 


Seven 


| Traveling Men — a 


The other Sunday night there were seven 
traveling men in the Episcopal church of Al- 
who admitted they had come 


pena, Mich., 


because of the church’s 


Alpena News. 


The publisher obtained the 52 ads 
by the Church Advertising Department and — 
tried to get all the churches to unite in using 
them. He failed to get them all in line. The ~ 
Episcopal Church decided to use the series” 


alone. 


Now that results are coming, the other churches 
are “murmuring together.” 

Every week additional papers engage 
Churches Advertisements, Series No. 3. There are 
52 pieces of copy about 250 words each. | They 
provide the basis for concrete discussion of an ade- 
quate advertising campaign by churches in a town. 
One London, Eng., paper is using only parts of the 
ads at the top of its column of religious notices. 
The St. Cloud, Minn., 
column eight inch space in good position, space be- 
ing paid for in turn by local merchants, a different. 


one each week. 


Get the ads. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMI 


-AACW | 
F r femurs os pa e 4 
Editor & “Publisher believes it is putting this space to good use by donating 
for this se1ies of announcements. Help your local churches. Be Wa A 
- } + ees 5 pioerere + (ame ~ 


Price for use is very low. 
You can find a way to use them. Address 
Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., 
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fice in Philadelphia under his own nar) 

F. M. Alley, who has been with {| 
Hahan-Rodemberg Company,  Sprir, 
field, Ill., has become a partner in { 
John F, Delaney Advertising Servi. 
Chicago. He will direct sales promotiy, 

W. J. Brons, who has been with {| 
Associated Press and the Internatio: 
News Service at Chicago, has tak} 
charge of the research department of {; 
John F, Delaney Advertising Servi) 
Chicago. 

Carl Reimers, recently with Hoy) 
Service, New York, has joined the Nj 
York staff of Grandin-Dorrance-Sulliy;’ 
Inc. He was formerly general sa! 
manager of the Stewart Phonogra| 
Corporation, New York and Toronto)| 

Allan R. O’Meara has joined the st/ 
of Earl Uhl, Inc., advertising, Chica) 
He was formerly with the Osgood Co) 
pany. 

Cornelius H. Underwood, forme’! 
space buyer for Siegmund Kahn, adv, 
tising agent, New York, thas establish 
own agency in New York under {| 
name of C. H. Underwood, Inc. 

Edward H. Smith, recently with {| 
Franklin Automobile Company, Sy) 
cuse, N. Y., has joined the Powe 
House Company, Cleveland, advertisi| 
agency. Mr. Smith was at one time w 
Walter B. Snow and staff, Boston ¢<} 
vertising agency. “a 

Robert W. Orr has been appoini| 
manager of J. T. H: Mitchel, Inc, N) 
York advertising agency. He was p) 
viously with the advertising departmi’ 
of the Philadelphia. Evening Bulle) 
and the Dorland .Agency, Inc, N 
York. 
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advertisement in the 


offered 


these ads. 


Times uses the ads in three 


Ad 
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a 
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NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


AT THE AUTO SHOW 


‘ 


newspaper and trade 
sentatives at the 
bile Show, compiled on Thursday : 
American Motorist—Horace F. Pomeroy, C. H 
Hites. 


Automobile Journal 
Fisher, C, A. Eldredge, PF, G. 
Hipes, Jack Carpenter, S. M. 


he Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Over a Million 


Kerr. 


n Automobile Topics—r, W. Roche, C. D, Wight 
| H. M. Porter, Niran Bates Pope, Charles H, Ga- 
Lines a Month briely “Tv.. R.°P. Sloan. 1. D. Horton. Paul 1, 


Roche, W. L. Cook. 


Automobile Trade Directory—Floyd <A, 
Frank S. Zahner, W. R. Cotton, 
Reynolds, Louis Marcus, 
ert E, Baldwin, Walter RE. 
J. S. Cortelyou, Robert 

Baltimore News 
Frank D., Webb, Dan A, Carroll J. J. Reese, 
E. D. Free, J. E. Lutz. 

Baltimore Sun—w. PF, Schmick, H. L. Car- 
penter, H. H, Willis, B, Kowalewski, 

Boston Globe—James T. Sullivan, 
M. Barry, Roger P, Sylvia, -V. P. 
Dave Boland. 

Rochester Herald—Donald Craigie, 

Boston Herald—n. w. Preston, John Demp- 
sey, Robert M. Garland, J. Herbert Dodge, Clif- 
ford MelIntyre. 

Boston News Bureau—r, 0. Price, 

Boston Post—J. J. McNamara, Louis 
chant, 

Boston Transcript—Charles F. 
Martin, Ralph Sadler. 

Brooklyn Citizen—Wm, RB. Schepp. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle—C, H. Karseboom: 

Buffalo Courier & Enquirer—A. I. Lorenzen, 
H. G. Schryver, M. R. Thompson, E, ©. Fergu- 
son, 

Buffalo Express—W, (, Bates, 

Chicago Daily Journal—A, F. Lorenzen, H. G. 
Schryver, M. R. Thompson, E, C, Ferguson. 
Chicago Daily News—H. A. Fletchner, H. G. 
Schuster, George S. Robbins. 

Chicago Evening Aberican—Allen C, Rankin. 


Noe, 
luring 1922 carefully sifted Walter §. 
¢vertising in The Atlanta 
jurnal totaled over 12,000,- 


(0 lines, 


Dexter, E. A, Phelps, 
Wolfers. 


Advertising in The 
Jurnal Sells the Goods 


Maloney, 


A. Mar- 


Marden, H. H. 


XNSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
IELD-TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


| They are best covered by the 


—  Copeka 
Batly Capital 


TOPEKA, KANSAS oe ea, cus. 
dy Kansas Daily with a General Chicago Post—Walter Bermingham, 
Kansas Circulation Chicago Tribune—A. L. Jenkins. 
minates its field in circulation, all Chilton Company—James Artman, Geo. H. 


lines of advertising, news, prestige Buzby, C. A. Musselman, Geo. D. Roberts, Ray- 


t reader confidence. zated E. Gat, es Blair ptt ty og 
: ; ornberger, Horatio Page, Geo, H. Duck, C. K. 
| SS etd ees Brauns, Merle V.. Cox, G. Carroll Buzby, Ar- 


thur N, Goding, BE. H. Croll, L. E. McConnell, 
W. 8. Dietrich, W. S. Young, T, 
Albert G. Metz, A. V. Comings. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston—Walter H. 
Prentiss. George Ira. Everett. 

Class Journal Co.—H, M. Swetland, W. I. 
Ralph, A. °B, Swetland, E. E. Haight, Clyde 
Jennings, B. M, Ikert, Neal G. Adair, James 
Dalton, ©. B. O’Neill, F. J, Robinson, W. W. 
Sheppard, John T. Hoole, R, E. Tuttle, L. P. 
Sale, H. H. Burke, J. L. Ashbaugh, F. G. Lee, 


F. Cullen, 


PUBLISHER 
JEMBER A. B. C.-A. N. P. A, 


ee 


rr , 


J. 8. Hildreth, L. F. Stoll, W, ©. Henning, 
T H E L G. Wilcox, BE. H, Miller, Louis Brookman, 
R. F. MacVeigh, ,W. E. Tagney, H. Sonne- 


born, J. L. Gilbert, E. P. Day, J. Ward Grum- 
mon, €. H. Moulton, Geo, E. Quisenberry. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Robert ©. Beiser, 
Cincinnati Post—Stuart Schuyler. 
Commercial Vehicle—Louis Brookman. 


Denver Post—A. F. Lorenzen, H. G. Schryver, 
R. Thompson, BE. C. Ferguson. 


. \ and 
BANY. E . 
‘ ING NEWS Detroit Free Press—Otis Morse, W. R. 


Donald. 
COVERS 


Detroit News—R. H. Burlingame. 
ONE BIG MARKET 


Detroit Times—William E. Anderman, George 
H. Payne, Franklin Payne, 

any, Troy, Schenectady 

AND 


Farm and Home—J. Lewis Draper, W. A. 
The Capitol District 


ICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(Morning and Sunday) 


Mac- 


Whitney, J. W. Hastie, D. R. Osborne. 


Ferguson Pub. Co.—A, D. Ferguson, H. S. D, 
Ferguson. 


Ford Dealer’ News—V. J. 
land, E. T, Bailey. 


Montreal Gazette—T. H, Frazier. 
Indianapolis Star—Carl Weaver. 
Les Angeles Evening Express—Frederick Wag- 


Farley, L. J. Buck- 


TIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


* ner. 
Louisville Courier-Journal—Charles C. Swear- 
| ingen, 
John M. Branham Co. 2 


Michigan Manufacturer & Financial Record— 
J. P. FitzGerald. 

Micneapolis Tribune—Wm. McK. Barbour, 
Kingsley H. Murphy, John B. Woodward. 

Motor West Pub. Co.—F. Ed Spooner. 


Newark Sunday Call—Joseph P. 
John Beer. 


New York American—Duncan 


eal 
—————— 
°c 


| Pilisburgh Post 


Kennedy, 


Curry, 5. C. 


Wright, A. F. Arthur, ‘R, G. MaecMillen, F. H. 
Gillespie, E, W. Corman, William H. Wilson. 
neWspaper of charac- New York Commercial—G. A. Annable. 


New York Globe—A. F. Torenzen, H. G. 
Schryver, M. R. Thompson, E. C. Ferguson. 

Omaha Bee—H, W. King, D. J. Doody. 

Omaha Daily News—C. D. Bertolet, FE. E. 
Wolcott, A. K. Hammond, 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—John M, Ellis, 
Howard T,. Hoode, Dan A. Carroll. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger—M. H. Green- 
wald, S,.T. Steen, J, C, Campbell, A.- J. Rosen- 
feld. 


Philadelphia Record—C. H. Febling. 


1 integrity and enter- 
‘e which has earned 
‘confidence of the peo- 
tof the world’s greatest 
ustrial district, 


_ DAILY: ‘and SUNDAY 


FOLLOWING is the registration of 


journal repre- 
New York Atitomo- 


Publishing Co,—1L, Ss. 
Macumber, P, J, 


M. M. Whitfield, Rob- 


and Baltimore American— 


Lawrence 


will begin.the construction of a $150,000 
building about. May 1. 


for January 13, 1923 


graph—Frank RB, Grunagle, 


Pittsburgh Post & Sun—wWw. M. Manning, A 
F. Lorenzen, H. G, Schryver, M, R. Thompson 
RE. 'C. Ferguson, 


Pittsburgh Press—L. Herbert Smith, 

Frairie Farmer Publishing Co,—c, Pp. 
Cliffe Duncan, 
Hanley. 


Providence Tribune—Horace G, Belcher. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and Chronicle-Tele- 


Dickson, 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin—J, 
Arthur L, Poorman, James P, 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle—Clarence A, 


- Ryeraft, 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—F, St. J. Richards, 


Clyde Fisher, Stephen F. Needham, Grey Sul- 
livan, Joseph R, Scolaro. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Gus. U. Klemme. 


Scranton Republican—c. A. Somarindyck. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc.—James J, Mc- 


Mahon, W. GC. Richardson. 

Syracuse Journal—w, Howard Burrill, Jess 
Fleck, 

Tire Rate Book—A,. K. Murray, Harry Web- 
ster. 


Washington Post—s. Grogan. 
Washington Times—G, 
Yeoman, 
\ ener 
1923 PROMISES NEW RECORD IN 


AUTO ADVERTISING. 


Logan Payne, J. H. 


(Continued from page 7) 


month throughout the year all over the 

coUnay which is one of the big sched- 

ules. 

Auburn has been one of the most per- 
sistent advertisers, its dealers running re- 
peated first-page advertising, and it will 
continue. 

Reo will be doing more this year than 
it has for some previous years, and its 
dealers have been running small copy at 
their own expense in many cities, 

Lexington. has decided on a policy of 
aiding its dealers to a larger extent. this 
year, and its first campaign will follow 
the: show season, 

Harry C. Stutz, with a new six, will 
do a lot more this year than a year ago. 

Cole, with its new prices, has inau- 
gurated a campaign now to run through 
until spring. 

Stephens was one of the most con- 
sistent advertisers last year, and the re- 
sults were so good it will be followed by 
a consistent campaign this year. 

Haynes is now working out its spring 
schedule for dealer co-operation, and it 
will run for some months. 

Paige-Detroit did a lot of advertising 
due to the new Jewett. And the latter 
has gone over big. So it will mean larger 
appropriations for both cars this year. 

Velie ended up the year with one of 
the largest campaigns for a short period 
1922 saw. This year the company will 
spend a lot more money in the news- 
papers. 

R. & V. Knight is going to tell the 
story of the sleeve valve motor more con- 
sistently this year. 

Stutz began a campaign early in the 
year, but it was cut short. This year it 
will start in again, but continue if along 
for a lengthy period. 

Henry Ford has spent more money in 
the papers this year, with both the Ford 
and Lincoln than ever before. And there 
is another large campaign in the making. 

Earl is straightening away with good 
prospects, and has mapped out a new 
campaign to ibe ready shortly. 

C. Harold Wills is also getting under 
way again, and the familiar Grey Goose 
will reappear in the papers as often as 
before. Gray was a newcomer with good 
copy, and now it is going to swing into 
larger company. 

There are a number of new companies 
coming along that will be added to the 
list during the year. 

And the big tire companies are now 
ready to break into print because it is 
inevitable that prices will go up. These, 
torether with the battery advertising, 
will run the total up more than 25 per 
cent above 1922. 

Annersen. Davis Westcott, Moon and 
Dorris are also going to join the colony 
of those advertising more than a few 
times annually. 


$150,000 Home for Press-Gazette 
The Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
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In Washington 
ONE 
COMBINATION 
Two Newspapers 
Morning HERALD 
Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE. 
115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. 


The Washington Times 


and 


The Washington Herald 


G. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


DRAW READERS 


WITH FEATURES 
by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


Charles Hanson Towne 
William Leslie French 


MILLICENT’S DIARY 
Written by a New York Debutant 


THE COMING GENERATION 


A page cartoon on Young Americans 


By H. C. North and A. H. Palmer 


C-V Newspaper Service 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Washington, D. C. Seattle, Wash. 


News Pictures 
News Feature Stories 
Sports 

Editorial Page 
Woman’s Page 
Comics 

Fiction 


These features are part of 


NEA Full Service. 


Write for Samples and Rates 


NEA SERVICE INC 


1200 W. SRD STREET 
CLEVE LAND, OHIO: 


aGthiPassesiesisescasuisieuaeestseeeAtOeGs teatitiacBttrerttts 


en 


F’ 


i Features by 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 

Rube Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

T. L. Masson 

O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Will Rogers 

Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


THE 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 


In two years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


Present averages are 


Daily over 54,000 
Sunday over 77,000 


Rate 12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


Advertising gain for 1922 
1,025,432——Greatest in the South 


Represented by 


THE S. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 


An Accounting 
and | 
Federal T ax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


Is showing two gratifying re- 
sults of its three-cent price: 


It has the Largest Circulation in 
New England at that price. 


It is taking on a Higher Grade 
of Advertising every month. 


QUALITY and QUANTITY 


Go Hand in Hand. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Canada to Entice Our Farmers Away! 


Tuusa, Okla, January 2, 1923. 


To Eprtor & PusitsHEer: I note, from a 
story sent to American newspapers last Friday 
night by the Consolidated Press Association, 
that the Dominion of Canada proposes to initiate 
at once an extensive advertising and publicity 
campaign in the United States to induce settlers 
with some capital to go to Canada. 


papers will be flooded with stories of Canada. 
These will be written interestingly and a great 
many newspapers will publish them. I can 
think of no greater harm that might arise to 
a number of our western states than by the 
publication in any considerable number of news- 
papers of such publicity. 

The American farmer is discontended now. 
It will not take much to cause him to pack up 
and move to Canada. We don’t want to en- 
courage that. American’ newspapers, particular- 
ly those in the western states, and all news- 
papers in farming communities, should see that 
their news departments are aware of the danger 
that lurks in these Canadian stories and should 
see that the proper orders are passed all down 
the’ line. 

Tf this Canadian campaign is like a great 
many similar ones, most of the money will be 
spent to pay press agents who will guarantee 
publication in the news columns of news which 
is favorable to Canada, and these press agents 
will make good too, unless American editors 
are on the alert. Canada has something to sell. 
She should ADVERTISE. 

VICTOR F, BARNETT, 


Managing Editor, Tulsa Tribune. 


Who Can Verify Origin of These 


Excerpts? 


PrrtspurGH, Pa., January 6, 1923. 
To Eprror & PusiisHeR: When one sees a 
notable quotation, attributed to some person of 
distinction, he is usually inclined to verify its 
accuracy. Here are three quotations of great 
interest to the newspaper professicn: 


“J would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and without government than 
in a country with a government but with- 
out newspapers.’—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


“Four hostile newspapers are more to be 
dreaded than a hundred thousand bayo- 
nets.’—-NApoLEeon BONAPARTE. 


“The newspaper is parent, school, college, 
pulpit, theater, example, counsellor, all in 
one. Every drop of our blood is colored 
by it. Let me make the newspaper and I 
care not who makes the religion or the 
laws.”,—-WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


IT askede one of the public libraries of Pitts- 
burgh if it would take the trouble to verify 
these excerpts, if possible. In but one instance, 
that of Jefferson, was the library successful. 


“The basis of our government being the 
opinion cf the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it 
left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 
Maybe Epitor & PUBLISHER itself, or some 

of its readers or writérs, could verify and place 
the other two quotations, and would print the 
facts. It would -be cf real sentimental value 
to the profession of journalism if this were 
done. These paragraphs, especially that of 
Phillips, embody the loftiest idealism as to the 
sphere and service of newspapers. 


J. S. RITENOUR. 


The ‘‘Country Editor” 


Marteron, Ia., January 6, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusLisHER: I was induced to 
write the article ““Keeping History Straight,” by 
Teasdale Randolph, of the Country Editor, with 
the understanding the magazine was wholly free 
from all entangling alliances and was not to be 
4n oven forum. I am certain after reading 
Eprtor & PuBLISHER that this cannot be so. 

Check in payment of the article was signed 
by Thomas Geisweit, secretary, and Clarence N. 
Cook, treasurer. 

Eprror & PuBLisHER is deserving of much 
credit for giving publishers the interesting story 
of the Country Editor. 

THE MAPLETON’ PRESS, 
F, M. O’Furey, Publisher. 


Howard Railsback, Author 


Morine, Ill., January 5, 1923. 


To Epirtor & PusiisHER: Many of the great 
men in this country are seldom heard of or 
from. All men do not acquire greatness by 
having their lives laid bare in an efficiency 
publication; in fact, a number of men who have 
had their lives bared got only a free hair-cut 
and life. 

So we are not trying to heap any greatness 
or undeserved honor on Howard M. Railsback, 
director of advertising for Deere & Company; 
we just want to let you know that he has had 
published in book form a few of the poems he 
has written. They are called Songs of the Soil. 
The book is decorated in good. taste, is copy- 
righted and is in big demand. Mr..Railsback, 
however, has “no intention now of marketing 
the book. He has received so many calls for 
certain of the poems which have appeared in- 


dividually in many publications, that he decided 
to assemble them under one cover to keep them 
in order. He has had'a few of the books dis- 
tributed among appreciative friends. 


praise of Secretary Houston and Secretary 
Baker during the war, and 100,000 copies of 
one of the set were circulated by the Vermont 
Experimental station. 


of copy that sells Deere & Company implements 
all over the world, is editor of The _Furrow, 
a quarterly agricultural magazine which goes 
t 
ness which goes to agents and salesmen, 


comes close to rivaling the works of James 
te , : : Whitcomb Riley. His songs have the same 
I suppose this means that American news ting and they make the reader feel just as 


good. 


Editor & Publisher for January 13, 19.2.3 


Some of the poems won for the author the 


Mr. Railsback, besides directing the writing 


o 2,000,000 farmers, and of Hustling for Busi- 


Mr. Railsback, in his. Songs of the Soil, 


Thank you. 
R. C. BIMSON. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HE Sandusky ‘Register published its 

centennial editon of 80 pages in eight 

sections, including a comic and two roto- 
gravure sections, on December 31. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram is- 
sued a January Re-Investment number 
of 12 pages as part of its issue of Jan. 4, 

The Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourian December 30 printed a New Year 
edition of 36 pages in three sections. 

The Santa Ana (Cal.) Daily News 
published its Christmas edition of 12 
pages in two sections with the first and 
last pages printed in two colors. 

The Muncie (Ind.) Press December 
30 published an Elks special number of 
24 pages in three sections. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel published its 
85th anniversary number in conjunction 
with its annual Trade Review on Janu- 
Blume 1, 

The Campbellton (N. B.) Graphic com- 
memorated the new year with a special 
edition of 42 pages, including a double 
cover in colors. 

The Marion (Ind.) ‘Chronicle issued 
an 8-page Agricultural Section January 
3 and the Marion Leader-Tribune also 
issued a similar edition January 4. Both 
of these supplementary editions were put 
on in the interest of the Grant County 
Agricultural Association. 

A ‘Cotton and Sill number was issued 
on January 2 by the Boston Transcript. 
_ The Springfield (Mass.). Republican 
included a financial and industrial sec- 
tion in its issue of January 7. 

The Waukegan (Ill.) recently issued 
a New Year Pictorial Review of 114 
pages, 15% by 11 inches, gotten up in 
magazine style. 

The Pomona (Cal.) Progress, Decem- 
ber 30, published a 1923 New Year’s edi- 
tion of 46 pages, in six sections. 

The Halifax (N. S.) Morning Chroni- 
cle issued its New Year’s edition of 40 
pages, in two sections, on January 1. 


Central New York Press Meets 


_The Central New York Press Asso- 
ciation meet today at the Department of 
Journalism, Syracuse University. Prior 
to the meeting luncheon was served by 
the home economics students. The pro- 
gram included an address of welcome by 
George C. Wilson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism; response by J. C. 
Peck, the Cazenovia Republican, and an 
address by John O. Simmons, of the De- 
partment of Journalism, as well as 11 
five-minute talks. 


Express Increase Hearing April 7 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set April 7 for final hearing on the 
application of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company for an increase in rates 
for all commodities. The hearing will 
be held in Washington. The express 
company is seeking an increase sufficient 
to overcome the $13,000,000 deficit which 
it states was incurred during 1922. Be- 
for the final hearing local ones will be 
held in New England and Pacific Coast 
cities. 


State Journal Plant Burned 


_ The Reno (Ney.) State Journal had 
its plant destroyed by fire January 4, 
with a loss of $25,000.° ~ f 


| 
| 

Westchester County’ 

Greatest Advertising 


Medium 


DAILY ARGU 


Carried 


Over 7,000,00 


Lines in 1922 


This is the Greatest Amount 
Advertising Carried by Ai 
Paper in This Important Count 


The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertise 


Twelfth American City; second in N 
York State, Buffalo, with over hall; 
million people and the surround} 
trade area with three hundred th) 
sand more, affords a rich market } 
national advertisers. The effecti 
medium to capture this desirable m} 
ket is the big, popular, home ne: 
paper—A. B. C..Net paid 105,958, §) 
of English-Speaking Homes. 


The Buffalo Evening Ne: 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publis: 
KELLY-SMITH CCMPrAnNr | 
Representatives 

Marbridge Bldg. Lytton B). 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, » 


Th 


Pittsburgh Pre: 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Large! 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C) 
Foreign Advertising Representatives: | 

1. A. KEE f 
50 East 42nd St., New York } 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago | 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Fri s 


LEADS ALL LOS ANGE! 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS I 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULAT) 


Government statement for :| 
months ended September 30, 15) 


wveeee 145,953 * 


New York Chices 


H, W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PA?! 
604 Times Bldg. Buite 401, Tow! 
6 No. Michiga! 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Exg 


q 
) 


| FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The World and the Eve- 
) ning World have a_ com- 
| bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate line 
gross, subject to contract 
discounts. They carry more 
high class dry goods adver- 
tising; are read by more 
jobbers, department and 
chain store buyers, and by 
more retailers; offer more 
circulation per dollar and a 
more concentrated circula- 
| tion; a reader and a dealer 
influence more localized than 
/ any other morning and 
+ evening combination: 


Advertise in Newspapers 
} by the Year 


She Cuen orld 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


iller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicago Detroit 


1 iti-Mailer Adaptation at Installation 
a! Maintenance Cost of 4c to 9c a 
Soscriber a year. 


B mail lists of 1,500-5,000. Imprints 
uresses direct. Provides for daily 
“ection of mail list. Eliminates pre- 
ytable complaints. Makes Circulation 
Maager independent of Composing and 
jley Rooms. Permits use of time and 
ar-saving methods. Gives subscribers 
tiitely better mail delivery service. 
ite today for details. 


Speedawmatic 
Company 


i MANUFACTURING 

\TAE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 

CHICAGO 


New Hauen 
Renister 


is New Haven’s 


Dominant Paper 


‘culation over 35,000 Average 


| 
| 


ight every night by More New 
len people than -buy any other 
10 New Haven papers COMBINED. 


iu Hauen Register 


k Julius Mathews Special Agency 
con — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


¢ Papers — (if any) — surpass the 


iSNTON TIME S 


IY JERSEY 


\ Food Medium 


cent reader survey indicates that 
ing the housewives of the city our 
Ersday Food Feature Department— 
jird of four pages devoted to food 
ves and news and food advertising 
the best feature carried by the 
i Times 


i ae 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 

ibridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
lew York Chicago 
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or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


Epitor & Pus- 


idea printed under this head. The fact that 
it from the department. 
to the Dotrar PuLyer Epitor. When they 


eigeiy clip them ee mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


THE San Antonio Express ran a classified sec- 

tion devoted to merchants’ suggestions for 
Christmas presents that could be purchased 
from them. The “classifieds” were so popular 
as to create the suggestion that a column or so 
of such notices for birthday presents might 
prove profitable to a newspaper and popular 
with advertisers and readers.—W. H. M. 


An Omaha tailor allows a credit of $7.50 
for a limited time each year on any old suit 
or overcoat a patron may bring to his store 
when he buys a new suit or Overcoat, These 
old clothes he gives to the newspapers to dis- 
tribute to the poor of the city. It’s a good 
advertising stunt for the tailor and the news- 
papers get liberal advertising copy.—H. JW 

Each day, the picture of some school child is 
printed by the Toledo News Bee. The sub- 
ject, upon calling at the office, gets theatre 
tickets for the entire family for a local theatre 
performance. The lucky ones then write criti- 
cisms of the plays they see and monthly cash 


prizes are awarded to those whose criticism 
are adjudged the best.—B. A, T 


When ‘‘Josephine,” who is the most fashion- 
able milliner of Austin, Tex., made arrange- 
ments to move her store at the beginning of 
the New Year, she announced the fact in a way 
somewhat different from the ordinary. She 
had herself photographed with her arms full 
of hat boxes. The picture was made into a 
two-column cut which was run under the head: 
“Josephine Is Moving to 912 Congress 
Avenue.” In smaller type below the cut was 
printed: ‘The phenomenal values in Millinery 
and Art Objects which have moved you to buy 
freely, have moved us to secure new quarters, 
which are larger than those we moved from. 
We've moved and are now ready to show you 
a complete array of the newest in spring hats. 
It’s Your Move Now.”’—J. T. 


Games and plays are essential to the health 
and livelihood of our children. And children 
appreciate new games and plays very highly. 
In order to accommodate the little fellow, why 
not devote a part of a column to the new plays 
and games. These games and plays could be 
sent in by the public, and the newest and best 
ones selected and published.—B. F, C. 


“One of Topeka’s finest photographers in- 
serted in one of his advertisements, ‘How much 
you cherish and preserve that old daguerreo- 
type, which is the only likeness in your family 
of your  great-great-grandfather, Your pos- 
terity will be more than pleased to be the pos- 
sessor of a photograph taken of you today. 
Make appointments now.’ This brought in a 
great amount of trade and incidently many of 
those who called brought with them their ‘tin 
plates’ to see if a copy could not be made from 
them on paper. The idea worked fine.’’—J. 
W. 4H. 


Many high schools have classes in advertising 
and selling. It ought not to be a difficult 
matter to arrange to have the students in these 
classes sell classified advertising space in your 
paper. The school authorities will be glad of 
the opportunity to secure for the students prac- 
tical applications of the theories taught in the 
classroom; you will secure a corps of enthusi- 
astic solicitors at your usual commission basis 
of payment; and the students will go into the 
project with zest because of the novelty as well 
as the money to be earned.—D. R. 


We are running twice a week an automobile 
directory of seven full columns. Six of these 
columns are occupied by small display adver- 
tisements none smaller that two columns by 
two inches, and none larger than two columns 
by eight inches. The copy can be changed but 
once a month. Nothing new is claimed for this 
idea, but the kick is in the seventh column. 
Instead of a long winded story, it is full of 
small personal news items written along the 
country paper style. In the current page there 
were thirty-six items, no two about the same 
person. This material is gathered and written 
by the salesman who handles the advertising 
on the page. After the feature was started a 
number of advertisers called in by phone with- 
out solicitation and reserved space—G,. C. C, 


A Texas shoe firm advertises: ‘We believe 
no shoe on earth can outlast ours—for the 
money. And just to prove this we make the fol- 
lowing offer.’”’ Then follows the announcement 


that they will award a pair of shoes to the 
person who has worn a pair of their shoes the 
longest period of time, and a pair of silk hose 
to the person bringing in the pair of shoes that 
have been worn second to the longest. This is 
a little contest that has some point to it. Any 
shoe dealer would certainly be glad to consider 
this idea—J, T. 


Instead of paying employees’ salaries in the 
form of cash or check, the New York Times 
began, recently paying all salaries with a special 
form of identification check. The check, drawn 
on the 42d Street branch of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, has, in addition to the usual wording, a 
dotted line in the lower left hand corner. The 
person, to whom the check is payable, signs 
his name on this line when he is presented with 
the check. When he presents it for payment, 
he identifies himself by indorsing it—J. A. 


Give envelopes and blanks for bills with the 
name of the paper on them to your carriers. 
Encourage them to send these in to their cus- 
tomers on the first of the month. The business- 
like methods of your carriers will reflect 
favorably on the paper.—D. R. 


In conjunction with a story about the con- 
venience of the installment plan in purchasing 
articles that require too large a lump sum for 
many people, secure advertisements from the 
various stores in town selling on the credit 
plan.—D. R. 


One of the Ford agents of Austin, Tex., is 
planning a “Ford Day” to be held some time 
during the early spring. In co-operation with 
twelve or fifteen other business firms of the 
city this company is going to offer fourteen 
prizes for those coming to the city in a Ford on 
that day. The first prize will be awarded the 
Ford owner bringing the largest load of people 
and coming the longest distance. The second 
goes to the oldest couple driving a Ford to 
town. The third will be awarded to the two 
flappiest flappers, bobbed hair and_ knickers, 
driving a Ford. The other awards are similar, 
and altogether, they should bring an array of 
contestants that will afford a mirthful festivity. 
The newspapers will no doubt share in the beni- 
fits of this stunt as it will take considerable 
publicity to make it a success.—J. T. 


The New York World during the recent hoii- 
days mailed a penholder and pencil to each one 
of its thousands of newsdealers and distribut- 
ors. Each penholder and pencil with the im- 
print, “Compliments of the New York World,” 
was dispatched in a specially prepared enve- 
lope with an appropriate imprint of holly, com- 
memorative of the Christmas spirit. The hun- 
dreds of letters of thanks received and words 
of commendation from dealers who spoke of 
it in person, attested to the interest the enter- 
prise evoked.—H, 


Almost invariably an Automobile Advertise- 
ment quotes the price of the car advertised as 
F, O. B. Factory. We have found it easy to 
sell an “Automobile Directory” which does 
nothing but list the different cars with the 
“Delivered” price. The space used in this di- 
rectory by each firm is necessarily small, but 
the aggregate amounts to considerable; and its 
advertising value is great because it does what 
most automobile advertising does not, and that 
is quote a definite and total price—G, C. C. 


The Fort Worth Star Telegram has sold the 
slogan “A HOME OF YOUR OWN IN 1923” 
to the real estate advertisers of Fort Worth 
who have agreed to feature this slogan in every 
piece of copy carried by them during 1923. 
This slogan is more definite than merely the 
suggestion that everyone own their own home 
as is featured by some real estate men. Almost 
everyone plans some day to own their own home 
but the constant repetition of this slogan ‘‘A 
HOME OF YOUR OWN IN 1923” in every 
piece of copy carried in the real estate columns 
of the daily papers will greatly increase the 
lineage carried by each individual advertisers, 
benefiting the newspapers, and the slogan itself 
benefits the advertisers by suggesting that the 
prospect buy his home in 1923 instead of at 
some future time, thereby insuring that he will 
buy while the advertiser may still have an op- 
portunity of selling him and so increase the ad- 
vertiser’s business during the coming year.— 


TV. 
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CIRCULATION 


BUILDING — 
SUPREMACY 


Start 1923 with a Big 
Gain 


ij 


1922 CAMPAIGNS 
Los Angeles Times 3rd 
San Francisco Chronicle 

Indianapolis News 

Baltimore American 

Louisville Herald 

Now Conducting 

Washington Post 

2nd Campaign 


: N et 
A\ HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES, CAL, 


BY every test 

of daily cir- 
culation The 
News leads — by 
volume, by char- 
acter, by distribu- 
tion, by reader in- 
terest, by proved 
results for adver- 
tisers. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


The 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


USES 


The New York Times prints a greater 
volume of advertising than any other 
New York newspaper. In 1922 The 
Times led the second newspaper by 
6,898,132 agate lines. 


Record for 1922 


Agate Lines 
24,142,222 
17,244,090 
11,947,256 
10,209,140 
9,396,416 


The New York Times 
Second newspaper 

Third newspaper 

Fourth newspaper .......... 
Fifth newspaper 


The great 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 


embracing Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio and West Virginia offers 
the advertiser a rich market for his 


eases he 
plttsburgh DWigpatch 


is unquestionably the best 
through which to reach this 
most advantageously. 


Wallace G. Brooks 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


medium 
market 


a 


cama ge 


seleieneeteeieeniedieie seen 
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THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


. C. STADDEN is now superinten- 
dent of the Bismarck (N. D.) Daily 
Tribune. 

(Clark Hollabaugh, an old time machine 
operator of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Ga- 
zette, was given a farewell party and 
presented with a gold pencil by the em- 
ployees of the plant on January 3. He is 
leaving to make his home in California. 

Henry Munch, stereotyper of the 
Kingston (N. Y.) Daily Freeman, who 
was hit December 9 by a skidding auto- 
mobile and had his leg injured, has re- 
sumed his position. 

Stephen H. Horgan, dean among photo- 
engravers, is now associated with the 
Powers Brothers, New York, in_ their 
numerous photo-engraving and kindred 
enterprises. Their newest enterprise is 
the manufacture and sale of Xactone 
Dry Plates, which are sensitive to all 
colors to a degree heretofore considered 
impossible. 

William Brash, 24 years as head of 
the Salt Lake City Tribune stereotype 
department, retired recently. He had 
been engaged in stereotype work since 
the earlies 80s. 

The Intertype Corporation has recently 
installed Intertype slug casting machines 
in the following New York state daily 
newspaper composing rooms: Glovers- 
ville Leader-Republican; Mechanicsville 
Hudson Valley Times; Amsterdam Re- 
corder and Democrat; Troy Times; and 
Albany Knickerbocker Press and Eve- 
ning News. 

The Miami (Fla.) Metropolis recently 
installed a second 16-page Duplex tubular 
press. 

The Albuquerque (N. M.) Herald 
building on South Third street will be 
completed on or about March 1. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Union has in- 
stalled eight Model C Intertype machines. 

The Moberly (Mo.) Monitor-Index 
recently purchased the building at 218 
and 220 North William street, Moberly, 
for a permanent home for the paper. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


The following new corporations have 


been chartered to do business in New 
York State: 
Bedford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., capital stock, $30,000; 
directors, Abraham Lillienthal, S. Fors- 
cher and A. Morris. 

The Carhart Advertising Company, 
Inc., Watervliet, N. Y., capital stock, 
$25,000; directors, S. J. ‘Carhart, 1285 
First avenue, Watervliet, N. Y.; W. K. 
Lurie, 198 Ontario street, Albany, N. 


Y., and L. L. Coffey, 1364 Broadway, 


Watervliet, N. Y. 


Carhart & Kingston, Inc., Kingston, 


D. S. Holding Corporation, capital 
stock, $10,000; directors, L. R. Conklin, 
59 Wall street, New York; H. C. Can- 
non, 1021 Ocean avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Alyse Powers, Clifton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

John P. Fernsler, Inc., capital stock, 
$600; directors, J. P. Fernsler, 233 
Broadway, New York; T. M. Reddy, 
Montclair, N. J.; and G, C. Williams, 
656 West 160th street, New York. 


The Malden (Mass.) Evening News 
has incorporated as the Malden Evening 
News, Inc., capitalization $15,000. The 
incorporators are Frank <A. Bayrd, 
Blanche S. Bayrd and Adelaide B. Bayrd, 
all of Malden. 

The Provo (Utah) Daily. Herald, 
which became a daily paper last year, 
was recently incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000 in $1 shares. E. C. Rogers 
is named as president and N. Gunnar 
Rasmussen as secretary. 


Exponent Building New Home 


The Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
is building a new home, 62 by 150 feet, 
cn Hewes street, between 3rd and 4th 
streets, with light and air on three sides. 
The paper will move in within a few 
months and at that time among the new 
equipment which will be installed will be 
a 36-page Goss press of four decks and 
a color deck. } 


Miss Roberts Heads Telegram 


Miss Belle McCord Roberts, daughter 
of the late Frank C. Roberts, has become 
the editor and publisher of the Long 


Beach (Cal.) Daily Telegram, and is 
also president of the company. TKS 
Penny, business manager of the Tele- 


gram since 1904, has sold his interests 
and is succeeded by S. S. Conklin, who 
will also be secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 


2" Ho. PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


HOE OCTUPLE PRESS 


224,” column. 


HOE SEXTUPLE PRESS 


With Extra color — 21%” 
column. 


HOE—SEXTUFLE PRESS 
Black only—213%4” column, 


HOE SEXTUPLE PRESS 


Black only—21%4” 


column. 


N. Y., capital stock, $5,000; directors, 


S. J. Carhart, 1285 First avenue, Water- 
vliet, N. Y.; E. M. Lester, Rhinecliff, 
Ni. ands, Le Carr, 883) River street, 
DEOVs (Ney 

Bailey-Templeton Press, Inc, New 
York, capital stock, $10,000; directors, 
M. Butler, J. G. Fruin, J. M. Hanley, 27 
Cedar street, New York. 

The T. F. Moore ‘Company, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $1,000; directors, T. 
F, Moore, 4 West 53rd street; C. D. 
Reohr, 228 West 71st street, and H. A. 
Coleman, 651 West 169th street. 


Gravure Newspaper Syndicate, 
capital stock, $5,000; directors, D. 
Bowles and R. E. Sparrell, 54 Lafayette 
street, and D. A. Murphy, 630 East 15th 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rayton Press, Inc. New York, 
capital stock, $10,000; directors, L. A. 
Wilkinson, D. N. Fields and W. H. Ram- 
sey, 121 Fulton street. 

The Kenmore Record Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated for $15,000 at Buf- 
falo to publish the Kenmore Record. 
The incorporators-are Alson L. Brainard 
of the Buffalo Evening News, William 
H. Hyke and Mabel C. Brainard. The 
Record is now appearing as a weekly. 


Inc., 


Editor & Publisher for January 13, 1923 


4-DECK PRESS 
HOE—* 


0” column. 


20-PAGE PRESS 
HOE—* 


1” column. 


POTTER—2EX% 24-PAGE 


PRESS—20 to 22” 
column. 


We also have a number of Goss Presses 
of various sizes available 


LEI US KNOW YOUR WANTS 


THE GOSS 
PRINTING PRESS 
COMPANY 


1535 SO. PAULINA ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For 


For Sale 

24 page Hoe Rotary Press with modern stereo- 
type equipment. Steady producer, excellent 
printer, rendered surplus by amalgamation. 
Also models D.S.M. and A. Intertype and 
Model 5 Linotype and full automatic Cutler- 
Hammer Control with 30 KW and 3 hp. 
motors. D. A. Bean, Kitchener, Ont. 


ee ee 


For Sale 
Hoe 12-page web press, printing papers six 
or seven columns wide, 2234 inches long, 


either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages, with stereotype 
outfit. Good machine at low price. _Can_ be 
changed to take pages 8 columns wide, 12% 
ems if desired. Baker Sales Co., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


RS 


For Sale 

Hoe 16 page press with complete stereotyping 
equipment. Four linotypes, Model 18, 2 lino- 
types, Model 8, 1 linotype, Model 20, 1 linotype, 
Model 5. This and other newspaper equip- 
ment was obtained in the purchase of the 
Norristown Times. Each piece is in excellent 
condition and was used to get out the Times 
until January 1, 1923. ‘Will be sold for cash 


only. Norristown Daily Herald, Norristown, 
Pa. 
@ Newspaper Plant Equipments Ba 


Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Straightline Web, with 25 h. p. 
motors, press erected on your founda- 


tion ...-..eee0ee Soe seats . -$12,500.00 
64-page multi-color, 22 in. cut off, 
erectedas sass <0 ee 2$175500:00 


2-16 page Tabloid size webs $3,000.00 
Get our List No. 27—16 pages. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


For Sale 


Goss Straight-line Octuple with double 
folder Page length 239/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
folder. Page length 2234 inches. 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Straight- 
line Quadruple with single folder. 


Page length 2234 inches. 


Goss Four-Deck Two-Plate Wide Press 
with Color Cylinder. Page length 
21.60 inches. 

Goss High-Speed Sextuple Press with 
Color Cylinder and double former. 
Page length 23 9/16 inches. 

For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand Street 


New York, N. Y. 


7 Water St. 827 Tribune Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Huber’s 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are now made in eur 
new Rotgravure fac- 
tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 


HUBER'’S Colors in 
use since 1780 


IMtuber 


Main Office 


Newspaper Making | 


65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business bough); 
sold, American Typefounders’ products, 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of ey 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Br 
St., New York City. | 


ee 
f 


We can increase 
you want it increased. 


your busine; - 


You have thought of press clippis 
yourself. But let us tell you how p's 
clippings can be made a business-bi |. 
er for you. 


BURRELLE | 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. (j 
Established a Quarter of a Cen} 


Take It To 


POWER! 


Open 24 Hours out ol} 
The Fastest Engravers 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engravin:! 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Blc_ 
New York City 


FXIOEA| 


A Dependable, Unif« 1 


DRYMAI 


Better in performance than’ 
other, and at a LOWER j\ 
A trial will convince yi 
Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times: 


The Flexideal Comp: 
15 William Street | 
NEW YORK CITY | 


Newspru 
DOMESTIC— 
CANADIAN- 


ROLLS and SHEI! 
CONTRACT and si: 
Direct Mill Connecti 


Beaver Pulp and Pape! 
8 West 40th Stree 


<TUATIONS WANTED 


_, WORD for advertisements under this 
«ssification. Cash with order. For 
e nemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
«30 words) FREE. 


eising Manager 
Sinsive experience. Salary start 
8) week. Box A-758, Editor & 


» isher. 


x ing or Business Manager 


sere in the United States is a pub- 
rrho needs my services either as an 
ming manager or business manager or 
{ am looking for a permanent con- 
pin a city of 50,000 to 100,000 population: 
eiard work, initiative and a thorough 
ige of all branches of newspaper work 
beffective. I have had long experience 
me of the best papers and have a 
dor accomplishing what I go after. At 
s advertising manager in one of the 
s cities. Married. Young. Let me 
itt} you that I can produce. Address 
1176, care Editor & Publisher. 


ring Solicitor—Service Man 
ars of newspaper sales and_ service 
n present place in 1922 handled 100,- 
mies. Can write good copy. Sell con- 
sSome experience in building classified. 
» andled foreign accounts. Not a “hit 
r artist,” but have been successful in 
nland holding the confidence of business 
} intelligent advertising assistance. 
ii for an opening which will afford the 
Hiity of developing into something really 
v ile. 
went employed. Will come on reason- 
itice. Address A-744, Editor & Pub- 
| 
uz Man 
entry and metropolitan journalistic ex- 
% as reporter and editor will be open 
oion after February 1. Worked own 
tough college and not afraid of long 
hard work. Start at $30—let results 
euture salary. A-770, Editor & Pub- 


) 


iam Manager 


wily experienced, resourceful in han- 
(culation problems. Services available 
i notice. A-757, Editor & Publisher. 


m Manager, 
nietive charge of a metropolitan paper, 
| jsition demanding real ability. Analyt- 
nl, persistent and thoroughly reliable. 
references from present employer 
bape Address Box A-755, Editor & 
ik. 
} 
o Need 
“ssive Business Manager or General 
@\? Have made advertising and circu- 
cords in more than one field. Ex- 
© embraces work on dailies in cities 
J,0 to 600,000. Would consider buying 
A-768, Editor & Publisher. 
+ Se 
0 Need a Circulation Director, 
xweeks or longer, to build your cir- 
thru “your “own organization, re-or- 
> e department, work out some of your 
at the Overhead, and make department 
t way? Services available on salary 
Sense basis. For further information 
s\-761, care Editor & Publisher. 


“anager 
0 failure of newspaper project, be- 
“npany was unable to float stock issue, 
ced editor-manager is immediately 
Ten years managing editor papers 
(000 circulation. Eleven years editor 
Mager towns up to 50,000. Publisher 
it Paper calls him best executive he 
hin. Finest references. A-760, Editor 
her, 
NR Eee 
ie Man 
‘portunity on good daily paper. Can 
yosition from editor to reporter, except 
Mg solicitor. A-759, Editor & Pub- 
|= _ = 
x 
ig or business. Ten years’ success- 
l. Puts things over; works harmoni- 
/8anizes and operates efficiently; pro- 
cordingly, e is 31 years old, mar- 
Mlerate in all things except respons- 
die more of it. Credentials and 
ladly. Box A-773, Editor & Pub- 


it aaa Editor 

2 ctS, small city, metropolitan ex- 
cei news editing and man- 
Fk Job in city 40,000. Married, 
ny erences, Address A-756, Editor & 


a 
Business Executive 

© nection in New York City, but would 
j Pening in other fields. Wide experi- 
(iver twenty years in all departments, 
f one of the largest metropolitan dailies, 
: frences. Inquities confidential. Im- 
*| available, Box A-777 Editor & Pub. 


Editor & Publisher 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 
epee et and Employee | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Somewhere, Someone 

1equires the services of an efficient circula- 
tion manager. The applicant is 38 years of 
age; has had 15 years’ experience, chiefly on 
metropolitan papers; knows the game from 
every angle; good organizer and producer. Is 
at present employed on large eastern daily but 
available for right proposition. Unquestion- 
able references. Any inquiries, strictly con- 
fidential, Address A-752, Editor & Publisher. 


Special Edition Service 

Successful, high-powered special edition ad- 
vertising man, now making contracts for 1923 
with limited number progressive newspapers 
in cities of 25,000 to 200,000 in all parts of 
America and U. S. Possessions. Takes full 
charge of special edition advertising—making 
complete plans for quick and successful cam- 
paign, makes striking lay-outs, sells the space 
and writes copy. A complete and highly 
profitable service on per cent basis only. 
Highest references as to ability, honesty and 
integrity. Address for 60 days, Catlock Service, 
P. O. Box 1443, El Paso, Tex, 
ee a eee eee 
Superior Ad Solicitor 

Unusual ability, high voltage man, thoroughly 
experienced, capable of meeting best business 
men and lining up difficult non-advertisers. 
Has_ genuine creative ability, force‘ul, con- 
vincing style of writing copy, capable of 
planning and writing advertising and sales 
campaigns, increasing present accounts, es- 
tablishing new ones. Will go anywhere for 
the right opportunity. Has wonderful record. 
best references, 31 years old, martied and 
college education. Box A-772, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising Manager Wanted 

Evening paper in 16,000 town and 45,000 field. 
Strictly first class paper with newest mod- 
ern equipment. Must be first class, a good 
solicitor, developer and copy writer. State 
particulars in first letter. Ironwood Daily 
Globe, Ironwood, Mich. 

Se SE ee ee ee 
Advertising Solicitor 

To create new business and develop good 
field. Must prepare own copy and be able 
and willing to follow instructions. Straight 
salary. State fully qualifications, experience 
and salary expected. No “copy chasers” 
wanted. Address Mr. Norton, Gazette, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 


Advertising Manager Wanted 

by leading newspaper in city of 35,000 in South- 
west. This is a real opportunity for man with 
executive ability who can plan campaigns, 
write attractive copy and sell it. This is a 
Man’s Job, and, if you are not a producer 
and willing to work hard, don’t waste postage. 
Salary commensurate with ability. State age, 
references and experience with application. 


Address Box A-741, care Editor & Publisher, 


Classified Advertising Solicitor 

wanted on leading classified medium in city 
of 100,000. Give full information in first let- 
ter, as to experience, past performances, age, 


references, salary requirements, date avail- 
able, etc. Send picture, if convenient. Box 
A-767, Editor & Publisher. 

Manager Le 2.3 

Southern California job printing plant, who 


can also supervise mechanical end of daily 
newspaper. Must be master printer, capable 
of promoting growth of business. State wages 
desired, when could come, qualifications and 
references. Address Box A-764, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Special Edition Men 

A Boston newspaper has installed a perma- 
nent promotional department. Can use six 
high-grade men on 25% basis, who will stick. 
No floaters need apply. Box A-763, Editor & 


Publisher. 

Wanted. f 
All round news reporter. Must be experi- 
enced, _ capable, healthy. Wages $170 a 
month. Apply, giving detailed statement of 
previous experience, Arizona Republican 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Wanted 


Young man with experience to take charge 
of classified department on leading newspaper 
in town of 35,000. Good opportunity for one 
who is assistant to manager on large city 
paper. State age and salary expected in first 
letter. Southwest American, Fort Smith, 


Arkansas. 


MOXIE TIES UP STUNTS WITH 
DAILY SPACE 


(Continued from page 11) 


Let others keep trying, you’re so satisfying, 
There’s nothing like Moxie for mine.” 


This in sheet music form has been 
distributed widely as well as in music 


for January 13, 1923 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order, 
Capable Man Wants to Buy, 


lease or take interest in daily. A-769, Editor 


& Publisher. 

For Sale 

The Herald-Democrat of Trenton, Tennessee, 
one of the South’s best equipped country 
newspaper and job printing plants. Now in 
thirty-ninth year, going good and making 
money. Owner must turn loose on account 


of conflicting interests and health. Building 
can be leased for a period of years on reason- 
able terms. Deal can be handled by respons- 
ible parties for one-third cash and balance on 
terms to suit. Priced right for a quick deal. 
Addiess Chas. E, Smith, Trenton, Tenn. 


Business or 
Advertising Manager 
Desires change of position 


Employed as 
the present time, but 
in field providing 
chance for 


Business Manager at 
wishes to get 
wider scope and 
advancement. 

Always on the job and a hard worker 
seven days a week if necessary. Write 


Box A-774, Editor & Publisher. 


G. W. Preston 


Advertising Manager of Demon- 
strated Ability Seeks Connection 
My School of Experience 

The Detroit Journal (Evening), 9 
years as Salesman, Asst. Advertising 
Manager and Manager of Advertising. 

The Duluth News Tribune (Morning 
and Sunday) 7 years, Manager of Ad- 
vertising Department. 

The Omaha Bee (Morning, Evening 
and Sunday), Manager of Advertising 
and Merchandising Departments. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer (Morning 
and Sunday), 4% years, Manager of 
advertising specifically handling local 
display with the particular purpose of 
building up volume of advertising pub- 
lished daily. 

A diplomatic executive with ability to 
successfully handle local and foreign ac- 
counts, to originate and execute ideas 
which result in increased earnings. Par- 
ticularly capable in the selection of as- 
sistants and in keeping them keyed to 
maximum of efficiency. 

References if desired. 

Publisher or Business Manager in 
need of the services of a man such as 
I describe myself to be, please address 
G. W. Preston, 811 Elberon Ave., P 
H. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MO a ee a ged ee | 
roll and phonograph record form. It 
appears once in a while in newspaper 
copy. 

Mr. Archer has collated much of the 
evidence in approximately 50 trials which 
have- been brought against firms which 
have attempted to’ market imitations of 
Moxie or against dealers who have sub- 
stituted. All decisions have been given 
wide publicity in newspaper space. 

During the Jewish New Year, it took 
the opportunity to wish all of its Jewish 
friends a happy New Year through the 
Jewish press—something most advertisers 
did not think of. 

It is not uncommon for the company 
to feature up some particularly meri- 
torious salesman or wholesaler. It may 
readily be appreciated what good-will a 
piece of copy like this about Davies- 
Strauss-Stauffer Company, distributors 
at Bethlehem, Allentown, Easton and 
Bangor, Pa., fostered: 

“The Moxie Company is very proud of this 
nThe value of the Moxie they have distributed 
has mounted up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

“The weight of the Moxie handled by them 
and the empties returned to our laboratories 
had reached on June 30th, 1921, the tremen- 
dous total of ten million, seven hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand, six hundred pounds. 

“To move the total amount of Moxie and 
Moxie bottles handled, sold and de- 
livered by Davies-Strauss-Stauffer Company 
would require a procession of five thousand, 
three hundred and eighty three fully loaded 
one-ton trucks. 

“The business represented by the dealings 


empty 


PACIFIC COAST 
INVESTMENTS 


We have a number of unusual news- 
Paper investment opportunities on the 
Pacific Coast. Chances for enterprising 
newspaper 


1 men to become publishers 
in fast growing centers where living 
conditions and climate are ideal, 


PALMER DeWITT & PALMER 


Sales and Apprasals of Newspapers 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Business Founded 1899 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES | 


“AS MANAGING EDITOR he 

was the best executive I ever 
had,’’ writes the publisher of a 
25,000 daily about our No. 5373. 
Knows every department, builds 
circulation, increases advertising 
rates and lineage. ‘‘A man you 
can thoroughly trust, has a fac- 
ulty of gaining good-will and co- 
operation,’’ Best of reasons— 
some owner’s opportunity! 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L BILD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


im 


Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


OTUEULT CATA i Ac 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS Ae WSPAPERS 
BROKAW BLDG--42!and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


of the Moxie Company with this concern alone 
has given employment to thousands of people, 
directly and indirectly. 

“The Moxie Company is tremendously appre 
ciative of the Davies-Strauss-Stauffer Company 
and the business built up by its progressive 
methods. 

“We feel confident that as time goes on, 
the achievements of this company in serving 
Mcxie to the public through its many dealers, 
will make the above figures look small. 

“Drink Moxie. ‘O. K.’d by millions.’ 

The Moxie Company is blazing a trail 
for a type of advertising which will be- 
come more common in the future in con- 
nection with the use of newspaper dis- 
play: the flexible appropriation which 
is handled from day to day and which 
can tie up with special topical happenings 
and stunts. Even though it means extra 
work, newspaper publishers welcome all 
developments which increase the effective- 
ness of newspaper advertising. 
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A New Series of 


WANG FOO 
STORIES 


Sidney C. Partridge 


First Publication 
Released weekly beginning 
February 4 


Thirteen Full-Page Illustrated 
Stories 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


; The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Ht Builders 


International 


/ Feature Service, Inc. 
| New York 


(By Science Service) 


14) Means: 

| INTERESTING 
READABLE 
ACCURATE 
RELIABLE 
POPULAR 
SCIENCE 


NEWS STORIES 


1) THE DAILY SCIENCE 
\ NEWS BULLETIN 
| 


Write or wire for territory and rates. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


i i Success ! 
i Only 20 Weeks Old—and 


its circulation is more than 
a 
me) ) 
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IUNCHES 


_ Managing editor and city editors are 
feature ideas that can be used locally. 
cach hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu Eprror. b 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


o6()UR Most Unreasonable Customer” would 
make a good series. Interviews with 
merchants and clerks will provide the material. 
—C, W. V. B. 


Here is a suggestion for a post-Christmas 
story. What was the effect of Christmas upon 
the savings departments of your local banks? 
You will probably find that more accounts are 
opened in the week intervening between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day than in any 
other week of the year, but the total amount 
of money involved in the new accounts will 
probably not equal the sum that the savings 
department handed out to its depositors in 
order that they might purchase Christmas gifts. 
And yet, the bank’s eye is concentrated par- 
ticularly upon new accounts. What local firms 
gave Christmas gifts in the form of bank ac- 
counts as a start on the road to thrift?—D. R. 


What do the men and women who patronize 
the employment agencies in your city have to 
say about local people as employers? How do 
they compare local employers with the employ- 
ers in other cities? Some striking, unusual, 
and very interesting human _ interest stuff 
could be secured by getting interviews with 
such men and women.—F. H. W. 


One day recently our woman _ reporter 
chanced in conversation with a stalwart suf- 
fragette to find that her interest in the ballot 
had evaporated almost immediately the fight 
was won. Politics had ceased to have for her 
the slightest allurement and she was now de- 
voting herself to some other crusade. Have 
you noticed that after the ballot was con- 
ferred on women the more conscientious users 
of it often turned out to be the anti-suffra- 
gists, who didn’t want this added duty, but 
who promptly shouldered it when it was finally 
imposed? Is this universally true? Are there 
many women who have not even bothered to 
register? Are the suffragettes in your city 
taking up another line of resistance, merely for 
the fight and not for the prize? This should 
prove an interesting article, coming as it does 
just a couple of years after the granting of 
the franchise to women, this has been the 
“testing period.’—R. M. C. 

What man in your city has held the greatest 
number of jobs? It would make a striking and 
unusual feature to run a contest to find the 
most “jobbed’” man. A prize of $10 or so 
could be offered for the man who has held 
down the greatest number of jobs in his life 
and all of the contestants should be required 
to tell about their experiences in letters. The 
letters could then be published. Such personal, 
intimate stuff would be sure to interest all the 
paper’s readers.—F. H. W. 


Where is the “timber line” 
How close to the main business section do 
trees grow? If there happens to be one or 
two, maybe half a dozen in the business dis- 
trict, why has it or have they been left or 
why originally planted—J. W. H. 


of your city? 


There was a time when the young man was 
advised to “get into business for himself even 
though it were only as proprietor of a peanut 
stand.” Since many of the lines of lesser 
business have been pre-empted by immigrants, 
since there has been a loud hue and cry about 
too many retailers, and since the development 
of corporations and the creation of many sal- 
aried positions the old advice is not as fre- 
quently given. What advice have the bankers, 
the mayor, and big business men of today to 
offer?—C, W. V. B. 


“Impressions of a teller’? makes a good fea- 
ture. Have some local bank teller recite some 
of the things persons do when they visit a 
bank. Work in advice on proper handling of 
accounts, making out deposit slips, etc., as well 
as how bankers identify counterfeits, signa- 
tures, and how a foreign check is routed be- 
fore it reaches the issuing bank for cancella- 
tion.—B. A. T. 


Veterinary surgery has made great progress 
of recent years and some of the men in the 
profession are doing some very unusual things. 
One surgeon recently operated on a toy Boston 
terrier puppy for appendicitis and also mended 
a broken jaw for an Airedale, using silver 
wire and doing the job just the way it would 
be done for a human. A chance for either a 
serious writer or humorist!—C. W. V. B. 


In an Iowa city negroes are the greatest 
users of special delivery stamps. Saturday is 
the big day as far as the sale of these stamps 


always on the lookout for news; and 
Epiror & PusiisHerR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


Sunday is the big special de- 
business and love let- 
ters with the last name far exceeding the 
others are sent by special delivery. In one 
month 8,900 special delivery stamps were sold 
at this particular postoffice. Who are the 
largest users of these stamps in your city? 
What day and what month has the largest sales 
of these stamps?—G. S. Jr. 


are concerned. 
livery day. Personal, 


A suggestion box hangs in each department 
of one newspaper. Monthly awards of $5 each 
are made for the best suggestions received 
from each department (decided by the person 
in charge) while $1 to $5 each are paid for 
all other suggestions found practical and 
worthy of adoption. Suggestions may be on 
policy, economies, ete.—B. A. As 


Mrs. C. W. Miller, Jr., formerly a 
New York newspaper woman, is now 
writing features for the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Telegram. City editor John F. 


Cullen assigns her to the Hunches’ sug- 
gestions printed in the Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER each week, along with her other 
local stories.—S. 


The Albuquerque Morning Journal published 
letters written by some of the local firemen 
showing and explaining how most of the fires 
in the city were started. According to the ob- 
servation of these firemen the majority of fires 
were started through ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness of the occupants of homes. ‘These articles 
also explained how to get in touch with the Fire 
Department without delay and confusion. As 
a great deal of fires everywhere are preventable 
such articles as these should be sought after by 
more city papers.—B. F. C. 


Some of the people in your city have kept 
diaries for years and some of them would not 
be averse to letting you publish edited copies 
of their diaries for former years. Such diaries, 
if published; would be a very personal, intimate 
and interesting revelation of local conditions in 
by-gone years and so would be sure to get a 
lot of attention from the readers of the paper. 
A prize of $10 or so might be offered for the 
most interesting one-year old-time diary and in 
this way you could get a number of diaries tu 
choose from.—F,. H. W. 


Have you any bear stories in your section? 
In Rochester, N. Y., a driver had to bump a 
black bear several times with his auto to keep 
him from climbing in. Short collection of these 
stories, told with an “‘old-timer’s’’ drawl will go 
well with your public—P. E. M. 


Right in line with the Ku Klux Klan stuft 
now running one of our reporters with a his- 
torical bent hunted through the old files of the 
early 70’s and found what local residents had 
gone South after the Civil War and during the 
reconstruction period. He studied local histories 
and was surprised that many old-timers from 
the city had gone on carpet-bagging and various 
other expeditions to Dixie, and some of them 
returned. From them he gathered corking ma- 
terial for a corking feature. Most of their 
stories differed widely from the conception of 
the old Klan given the public by the book “The 
Clansman,” and Griffith’s film “The Birth of a 
Nation.”—C. A, G. 


Do the police in your city maintain an in- 
formation booth? If so, a good feature story 
can be made out of the experiences of the of- 
ficer in charge, for he sees much of humor and 
much of tragedy in the course of the day’s 
work, Some of the questions asked seem almost 
too didiculous to be true. For instance, a man 
walked up to the information booth in Detroit 
and asked where he could take “the boat for San 
Francisco.” A woman wanted the officer to 
give her some information on how to cut seed 
potatoes. If your police do not maintain an in- 
formation booth the traffic officers on the 
busiest corners are usually good for a story 
which will play up the human interest side of 
the work.—C. E, L 


“As a good summer story, get your photo- 
grapher to snap the license numbers of a large 
number of out-of-state cars and if possible get 
data on where the occupants are going and why 
they stopped in your town, A good feature 
story could be obtained this way by running a 
large cut of all these numbers arranged to 
suit.”—J. W. H. 
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His weekly illustrated articl)| 
picked particularly for new 
paper popularity have alrea 
been taken by such papers as;| 

N. Y. Tribune 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Chicago Daily News 
Indianapolis News | 
Boston Globe 
San Francisco Examiner 
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Editor & Publisher: for January 13, 1923 


ANSWERS TO 50,000 QUESTIONS 


That come up every day in the newspaper and advertising business can 
be found on/y in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


“It’s as Necessary as Ink” 


Contents Include: 


——Names of publishers, editors, managing edi- 
tors, city editors, general managers, business 
managers, advertising managers, circulation 
managers, mechanical superintendents of the daily 
newspapers of the United States, totalling more 
than 20,000 names with titles. 


Circulations and advertising rates of daily 
newspapers of United States. 


Names of publishers, editors, managing edi- 
tors, city editors, general managers, business 
managers, advertising managers, circulation man- 
agers, mechanical superintendents of daily news- 
papers of Canada totalling more than 1,000 names 
with titles. 


Circulations and advertising rates of daily 
newspapers of Canada. 


Literary market of America, including names 
of purchasing editors and their wants. 


—— Directory of newspapers of United States and 
Canada which issue gravure sections. 


Directory of leading advertising agencies of 
the world. 


Complete list of newspapers of England, with 
advertising rates, subscription prices and page 
SIZES. 


——Complete list of newspapers of Ireland, with 
advertising rates, subscription prices and page 
S1ZeS. 
——Complete list of newspapers of Scotland, with 
advertising rates, subscription prices and page 
SiZes. 


————Complete list of newspapers of Wales, with 
advertising rates, subscription prices. 
——Complete list of schools of journalism in 
United States. 


Personnel of Press Gallery at League of Na- 
tions. 


———Personnel of Press Gallery of United States 
Senate. 


——Personnel of Press Gallery of Parliament, 
Canada. 


——Complete list of merchandising papers issued 
by daily newspapers of United States and Canada, 
with names of editors. 


This is only a partial list of the indexed contents. You will also find the things you want to know about 


_the newspaper and advertising business of France, Mexico, Cuba, Japan and other countries. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the dominant journal of the newspaper publishing world. The annual 
subscription (52 issues) is $4.00 in the United States; $4.50 in Canada; $s.00 in foreign countries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER is issued every January and the paper-bound 


edition goes to all subscribers. 
rect at $2.00 the copy. 


Extra copies bound in cloth are on sale at leading newsstands and di- 


Be sure of your copy of this important reference book for 1923 by filling coupon and mailing it with 
your check today. 


EDITOR &'PUBLISHER, 
1115 World Building, 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Enclosed find my check or money order for $4.00 ($4.50 Canada; $5.00 foreign) in payment for one annual 
subscription of EDITOR & PUBLISHER to include a paper-bound copy of EDITOR & PUBLISHER IN- 
TERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER; or $2.00 for one cloth-bound copy of the EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER. 
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| Man-Hunting in the United States 


To a man with a product to be sold in large quantity through- 
out the country, the problem is largely one of finding people 
with money to buy the advertised goods and then putting the 
selling talk directly before them. 


It is all well enough to buy glittering generalities represented in 
magazine space, painted signs, street car cards, etc., etc., if the 
advertiser can afford the luxury of such purchase of indirect 
“Cumulative effect,” “‘dealer influence,” “confidence ispir- 
ing’ publicity. 


One gloriously high-class magazine of very limited circulation 
gets business on the theory that it is only bought by the select 
few in each town. Of course it never tells which few or 
whether they are live folks or just people. 


In the light of information which is now available to all, it 1s 
possible for any one with goods to sell to secure an advance 
survey of each and every important selling centre before spend- 
ing his money for advertising. He can find out how many 
people of a certain purchasing power live in any territory, the 
market conditions, a list of the key dealers, and he can advertise 
directly to all prospective purchasers over the signatures of local 
dealers in local newspapers, which are read every day by every 
worth-while person in the community. 


Man-hunting in the United States 1s about the most interesting 
phase of business you can find. 


Our daily newspapers provide the channel for getting contact 
overnight if you wish it, at a lower cost per unit reached and 
per sale made than any other advertising media. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


MEMBER q MEMBER 
ABC. JASON ROGERS, Publisher ABC. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 


NEW YORK CH!CAGO DETROIT ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


19213 
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THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY, 


63 Park Row, New York City, U. S. A. 
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—the best way to sell John Smith 


is obviously in his home town 
where your goods are on sale 
and through his local News- 


papers. 


Is it logical to think that John 
Smith can be sold through 
mediums of thinly scattered 
national circulation said to 
reach Smith’s neighbor and the 
influential citizen who lives on 


the hill? 


Daily newspapers reach every- 
body in precisely the best mar- 
kets you select, make quick sales 
in big volume, minimize evils 
of substitution. 


Hi) che 
| it Don’t put too much credence on 
nn H the claim that the majority will 
| ih imitate the minority. Don’t you 
1A think John Smith thinks for 
1 himself? The whole country is 

He John Smith and his wife. 

Na 
i” In other words, the Newspaper 
iii is the shortest distance between 
va John Smith and your merchan- 


dise. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 


: New York : 
Kansas City San Francisco 


This advertisement is No. 70 of a Series 
published in the interest of all advertising. 
We are striving to have greater care given 
the selection of media, more attention to the 
product’s distribution and the medium’ s 
circulation. 

As representatives, we thereby show not 
only our knowledge of, but also our belief 
in advertising. We sell it and buy st con- 

__sistently. 

We are equipped to represent more news- 
papers efficiently and invite your considera- 
tion. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
58 West 40th Street, New York City 
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v3 THE 
BUFFALO EVENING News 


Dominates Its Field in 


Advertising Lineage for 1922 


Advertising lmeage is a reflection of the judgment and 
experience of the advertiser. 


Among the six daily papers the advertising Imeage for 
1922 was distributed as follows: 


News 43.20% of Total 43.20% of Total 
Five other Dailies 56.80% of Total 
100.00% 


The dominating preference for the BUFFALO EVE- 
NING NEWS in the Buffalo market is illustrated by the 
following figures: 3 

1922 1921 Gain 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 12,447,956 11,919,531 528,425 agate lines 


Second paper 7,261,569 7,102,487 159,082 “ « 


| Third paper 3,675,610 3,490,001 185,609 “< « 
Fourth paper 3,193,279 3,037,682 156,597 “<  « 
Fifth paper 2,439,745 2,371,995 67,750 “ « 


(Figures for sixth paper not quoted). 


BUFFALO EVENING NEws 


- Bae ome alles BOUL ER OE dito mean deoPabli 6 h ae 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Representatives, 
Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 


BUFFALO THE WONDER CITY OF AMERICA. 
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Zhe Boston Dost 


For Fourteen Years Has Maintained a 
Decisive Leadership in Display Advertising 


This continuous leadership of the Boston Post means just one thing—continuous 
and positive results to its advertisers. To lead all Boston newspapers in Local and 
National Display Advertising for a period of fourteen consecutive years is an achieve- 
ment based on performance. 


To have carried, during all this period, an overwhelming larger amount of retail 
advertising than any other Boston paper, is the real test of a medium—the merchant 


knows. 


On the opposite page is a detailed analysis of the advertising lineage in the 
three leading Boston newspapers for 1922. These figures tell the TRUE story of the 
Boston situation, and complete the Post’s remarkable record of— 


FIRST IN 1909 
FIRST IN 1910 
FIRST IN 1911 
FIRST IN 1912 
FIRST IN 1913 
FIRST IN 1914 
FIRST IN 1915 
FIRST IN 1916 
FIRST IN 1917 
FIRST IN 1918 
FIRST IN 1919 
FIRST IN 1920 
FIRST IN 1921 


FIRST IN 1922 


CIRCULATION AVERAGES FOR YEAR 1922 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York 


396,902 


Ly ties ages F KELLY-SMITH CO., NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES. 
cago, . 
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Is the Star Performer in Display Advertising 
Among Boston Papers for the Year 1922 


, ‘Ihe year’s fi 
ONE outstanding leader in Display Advertising. 


gures, presented in statistical form, show the Boston Post’s supremacy as the 


The totals on National Advertising include ALL, “general” advertising invariably deter- 


mined to be National in character. Financial is classified separately as it contains a large pro- 
portion of lineage that is distinctly local business. 


a >= owe -—ee cower: so, 


Stars mark the leader in each gr oup—count the POST stars. 


Display Advertising in Agate Lines 


Figures taken from compilation for year 1922 made by Boston Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau 


oc foes af *6,196,333 4,964,092 5,737,632 | Hy 
National ("%s;"”) - .  . *2,523,008 2,458,220 1,518,656 a 

NationalGeo * 1,233,216 882,835 586.095 1) 
National (We ",,2"4, - . *3,756,224 3,341,055 2,104,751 | ‘| . 
Automobile be S y.. XS 409,008 693,075 493,412 Te eae 


Amusements -. . « . & 406,260 304,857 300,876 a 
Boots and Shoes i ee eat 7 RY 190,083 159,408 Ae 
Building Materials . . . x 169,811 132,794 33,709 Wa 
Departmental Store . é . *4,216,578 3,016,592 4,186,164 | i ie {] | 


(Including Department Store and Men’s and 
Women’s Specialties Sold in Retail Stores) 


financials Ses 305,024 *772,473 235,027 


Food Products . * 782,550 660,902 492,127 | 
Home Furnishings . * 932,147 725,051 737,778 id 
Jewelry S\N aes . * 226,808 149,960 110,050 Hl 
Men’s Clothing Stores . * 688,945 491,921 362,186 il 
Phonographs, Records and 1) 
Musical Instruments .  ; * 200,325 196,608 183,404 i] 
Proprietary and Toilet Articles * 765,606 480,789 429,142 HT 
Publications , 109,318 %*278,002 102,025 I 
Tobacco Products . * 205,572 166,704 112,292 | 


In Total Display Advertising for 1922 the Boston Post Carried 


10,666,807 


—a Lead of 1,283,684 Lines Over Second Boston Paper 
—a Lead of 2,287,823 Lines Over Third Boston Paper 


Lytton Bldg. KELLY-SMITH CO., NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago, Ill. s 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York 
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New Orleans — 
The Market 


EW ORLEANS is the South’s greatest market, 
in a great buying area that is ready to receive 
any worthy product. 


New Orleans, commonly called the billion dollar 
market is the second largest port in the United States 
and gate way to the Mississippi Valley. It is the trad- 
ing center of a prosperous, thriving agricultural terri- 
tory financially solid and growing fast. 


New Orleans itself has a population of 400,000 people. 
Here business is always good; industries are on a 
normal basis and bank deposits indicate a steady trend 
towards increased thrift and community stability. 


New Orleans market offers unlimited possibilities 
to the manufacture of meritorious products. It is a 
market well worth covering and is well adapted for all 
classes of merchandise. 


New Orleans and its billion dollar market can be 
covered and covered thoroughly through the foremost 
influential newspaper—The Times-Picayune. 


The Cimes- Picayune 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, New York; Chicago; Detroit; Atlanta and Kansas C 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


W 
rill it fs ; 


New Orleans population is headed fast towards the million mark, 
—Now is the time to plant your product in the New Orleans 
market and let it grow with the section, . 


R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco, 
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The Times-Picayune 
The Medium 


HE Times-Picayune is the only newspaper that ef- 

fectively covers the New Orleans market and 
which may be counted upon to bring best results. Its 
enviable record of 1922 is proof of its dominating posi- 
tion. 

During the twelve months of 1922, The Times- 
Picayune carried 15,454,103 lines of advertising, nearly 
i double the amount carried by all other New Orleans 
sate lo Vans newspapers combined. 

It led all other New Orleans newspapers in 29 stan- 
dard classifications out of 37. 

The Times-Picayune carried 4,438,819 lines of classi- 
fied advertising—1,801,701 more lines than all other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


IT LED THE FIELD— 


LOCAL DISPLAY NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED TOTAL ADVERTISING 
Usstate =. — New Orleans population is headed fast towards the 


million mark,—Now is the time to plant your product 

in the New Orleans market and let it grow with the 
The Times-Picayune circulation is real home circulation section. ; : a 

—tt is the preferred newspaper of both class and mass. To advertisers who wish to enter the New Orleans 

market or whose products need greater distribution 

and sales volume, The Times-Picayune offers the serv- 


The Times-Picayune has the acest circulation of any 
other newspaper as shown by A.B.C. reports for the year 


ending Sept, 30, 1922. ices of its merchandising bureau with its personnel of 
meme CIRCULATION .2,......622--00- .. .73,604 seasoned merchandising and sales experts. 
meererAY CIRCULATION ...............:: . 96,918 


| Cone, Hunton & Woodman, New York; Chicago; Detroit; Atlant dK City. 
MeerONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Mop Heel Gane nta and Kansas City 


‘San Francisco, 
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MILLION 
LINES 


TD 


Another stand-up-and-out record! 
The San Francisco Examiner 1s 
FIRST again in 1922 with a re- 
markable advertising total of— 


16,906,694 


Agate Lines 


San Hranciseo 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR CIRCULATION” 
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_ another record - 
irst agai! 


Again, in the light of cold figures, the San Francisco Examiner AA 
towers head and shoulders above any other San Francisco news- il 
paper. Witness the record total of over sixteen and a half 

million lines of advertising in 1922. And remember that this 
outstanding leadership applies to every form of advertising 
lineage—display, classified, local, foreign. | 


Leadership is always its own explanation. There can be | | 
but one reason for this tremendous expression of advertising | 
preference. The San Francisco Examiner is FIRST in ad- | 
vertising because it is FIRST in circulation and FIRST in | 
reader-influence. | HM 


Men of business who weigh their advertising dollars as they | II 
do merchandise, find that it pays to single out the San Francisco | HA 
Examiner and double their returns. For the San Francisco AN Hi 
Examiner, through its commanding circulation, has “‘first call” Hh | 
on the rich Northern and Central California market. ail Hl 


Coupled with this is a Merchandising Service Bureau that 
makes every advertising campaign yield full selling force. For 
details write direct, or get in touch with our representatives. 


New York: W. W. Chew, 1819 Broadway 
Chicago: W. .H. Wilson, Hearst Bldg. 


ME oo. 
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“THERE IS NO SUBTERFUGE FOR LINEAGE” 
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THE MOST INTERESTING BOY 
IN AMERICA-HIS OWN STORY 


The rise of Jackie Coogan to fame and unprecedented 


earning power in the moving pictures has arrested the 
attention of everyone. No other child has ever manifested such 
gifts, or attained so much popularity, or become the object of 
such widespread affectionate interest. 


Jackie will tell newspaper readers of his early strug- 
gles, his rise to eminence, and of his experiences as an 
actor and as a small boy among other boys. The stories will be 
prepared by a famous writer of bedtime tales and will be illus- 
trated with pictures drawn by Jackie himself. The series will 
appeal to all children and their mothers, and should prove un- 
usually successful. We expect to begin releasing some time in 


February. 


WILL ROGERS A WINNER 


In the space of four weeks’ time, the new weekly series 
by Will Rogers, commenting upon current politics and 
world affairs, has gone over the top to remarkable success. We 
have already sold to leading papers in practically all the im- 
portant cities in the country, and are receiving new orders 
daily. Will needs no praise from us, but we will say this much 
anyway: He understands news and the ways of the world, 
he is one of our shrewdest American wits, and his newspaper 
articles will increase his fame. They are distinctive and 


JACKIE COOGAN excellent. 


THE UNCLE WIGGILY STRIP 


Howard R. Garis and Lang Campbell are making for us a four-column strip embodying the famous 
Uncle Wiggily characters, which we have been releasing since January 15. We already have a much larger list of papers 
than we thought it possible to get in so short a time. f 

So much for our new features; let us remind you for a moment of some of our old reliables. 


IRVIN S. COBB ED. HUGHES 


One of the most virile draftsmen in the business. No 
better sport page cartoons than his. 


Daily series of humorous anecdotes going as strong as 
ever. When it is completed, another good feature by Mr. 


Cobb will follow. THOMAS L. MASSON 


F N A FOX Former Life editor, now with the Saturday Evening 
O T INE Post, combines wisdom with wit in his weekly humorous 


articles. 


One hundred papers use the work of this favorite car- 


toonist. Did you see the miniature Toonerville Trolley O O McINT YRE 
among the Christmas toys? Many thousands were sold. : ; ; ; 
S Most successful of all writers on New York’s changing 
scene. His daily letters and Sunday articles fascinate read- 
RUBE GOLDBERG ers. Now becoming famous as a magazine writer. 
One of the four or five big stars among the comic artists HAR RY TUTHILL 


for fifteen years, and today more widely used and more : : : 
y i y : His clever strip, “Home Sweet Home,” ranks with the 


3 ze best. Are you on the list for the new Sunday page? It is 
Watch “Steve Himeelf. going into many excellent newspapers. 


popular than ever before. The list just keeps on growing. 


A word of caution to editors: Do not drop into the waste-basket unconsidered any 
proposition that comes from us by mail. If you do, an alert competitor may get 
a highly valuable feature that would look well in your paper. The mails are con- 
gested, we know, and so we have made a vow never to offer anything mediocre. 


Che MrNanught Syndicate, Inv. 


V. V. McNitt, Pres. TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK C. V. McAdam, Vice-Pres 
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CENTRAL PRESS DAILY PICTURE PAGE 
IS CALLED NEWSIEST, HANDSOMEST 


ews in Pictures- 


GENERAL STAFF OF THE ITALIAN FASCISTI—Gen- : : ‘ : eS : ; 

eral Capello, center, one of the Italian military leaders who won * 4 some : . % : . : 3 3 vy) 
distinction in the World war, with the black shirt of the Faseisti 4 : : 
surrounded by Mussolini's immediate 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


subordinates. AMONG ESKIMOS -~ Bishop 
Martin, center, with white 
beard, photographed in London 
with group of his converts from 


Labrador. He has just returned 
from the north for a visit 


“ON TO BERLIN’—That's the cry of 
the French as the German government and 
mine owners refase to make coal deliveries 
after France seizes mines and industrial cen- 
ters of the Ruhr valley. So tri-color may 
float over ex-kaiser’s Berlin palace, shown 
above. 


ba) 


* 


* 


DAUGHTERS— 
Wives, daughters 
and sweethearts of 
mariners plying the 

: ; 4 Pacific ocean form 

“TRAIN No. 12—Now ready on 2 a organization for 
track four, etc., etc.” Mrs. M. T. : 4 radio broadcasting 
Gessler, Baltimore & Ohio, said to . to ships at sea. 
be only woman ticket agent Snapped Miss Dolores Bea- 
during visit to Washington. ton, Seattle, an or- 


“HOME, J S,” BY RADIO 
—That’s the latest. Professor Low, 
New York, with his radio outtit, at- 
tached to an umbrella, calling his car. 


- & g 


“GANGWAY, FULL SPEED AHEAD” 
—Gladys Robinson, Toronto, woman speed 
CHAMP SEEKS VICTIMS— .~%, Skating champion, would have smashed the 
alphiGreenlestan pocket? (bile noe camera if she hadn't tacked at the last 
liards title holder, tours country minute 

seeking matches, 


MOVIE FAMILY GROUP—Tom Mix, popular star of west- 
ern thrillers, with his wife, babe and his educated nag, which does 
everything but talk, and that isn’t necessary in the movies. 


“OLD JENNY PIPE”—Mrs. Sophia 
Mills, Institute for the Aged at Rumford, : 
England, celebrates her one hundred and 6 
second birthday with her trusty old clay 
+ BABE HAS FLOCK OF MAMAS—Jean Pipe. Boy, page Lucy Page Gaston and 

+, Elizabeth Christie, nine months’ old baby, ward other anti-tobaccoists. 

of girl students of the home economics course at 

South Dakota State college. 


~T . ~ 7 WETS VENICE HAS NOTHING ON OREGON CITY—When the Willamette river goes on the 
ae HEAD DRESS OF GOLD LEAF AND JEWELS—These + rampage and sweeps the valley of the same name, inundating’ Oregon City and destroying thousands 
. POLISH BLIND MARVEL OFFERS TO AID U. s, 4 ‘harming models are displaying the very: latest in, head pieces. Left, ae of dollars worth of property. Hundreds of homes were flooded. Photo shows outskirts of Oregon 
VETS—Madame Lipinska, after years of aiding afflicted of “4% gold lear model studded wich rninestones; right, model ot graduated City under water. 


France and England, offers to aid in instructing bli a pearls with spangles dropping below shoulders, , 
} ; structing blind war vets gusch. Coin Bl Aeeced 

in mastering crafts. Left to right, Albert Thomas, Madame Leal’ 

Lipinska and Ambassador Jusserand. 


Che Central Press Assortation 


V. V. McNitt, President CENTRAL PRESS BLDG., CLEVELAND H. A. McNitt, Manager 


» 
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A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE 
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3 FIRST { FIRST 
" TOTAL PAID DISPLAY DEPARTMENT STORE 


I 
} EXCLUSIVE OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Bh LINES beat FE 


ibe TIMES 9,355,514 TIMES 2,996,622: 
Me 9,249,758 : 2,168,684 
Courier .. . 5,873,028 i 887,530 


Express 4,743,116 Express 612,038 


Enquirer 1,821,498 Commercial 


i SI Commercial 1,502,424 Enquirer 


i FIRST FIRST 
|| AUTO ADVERTISING | ROTO ADVERTISING 


TIMES 610,778 TIMES 104,440 


Express : Courier 
Express 
303,212 News 
Commercial ... .. 102,494 Enquirer 
Enquirer 49,980 ifs Commercial sieeecuons 


Times, Courier & Express seven issues a week. News, Enquirer & Commercial six. 


Fe BUFFALO TIMES Inc. 


NORMAN E. MACH, PRESIDENT, EDITOR @® PUBLISHER 


VERREE @ CONKLIN, Inc. 


NATIONAL NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
REPRESENTATIVE DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 


News Coverage of Detroit 
Most Thorough In U. S. 


Below are the 13 largest cities in America and their 
largest weekday newspaper circulation in their cespec- 
tive trading territories (city and suburban combined) 
Note this list carefully and you will find that The De- 
troit News covers its trading territory the most thor- 
oughly of any, with one copy of The News céaching 
every 4.9 units of population. Consider this most im- 

. portant fact whén you plan your allvertising campaign 


Poptlation ot Cire. tm & Copy 
Clty Trading Tty Tr. Tty to Every 


Detroit (News)...++00+++,-1,288,893 263,000 49 
Los Angeles (Heraid)...... 937,651 145,701 6.4 
Philadelphia (Bulletin).. ..3,000,000 468,394 6.4 
Cleveland (Press). +++1,100,000 152,507 72 
St. Louis (Post Dispatch)... 1,300,000 153,196 8.5 
Chicago (News).......-«.-3,500,000 374,498 9.3 
Boston (Post). .... +2,574,115 250,255 10.3 
Pittsburgh (Press) +» 1,371,354 133,347 10.3 
Sau Francisco (Examiner)...1,131,597 108,687 10.4 
Milwaukee (Journal)... ...1,000,000 93,908 10.6 
Newark (News) ..ceesees 1,000,000 90,694 11.0 
New York (Journal)......+ 9,500,000 597,897 15.9 
Brooklyn (Standard Union) . .2,812,000 71,316 39.6 


~ 


Remember, too, that Detrdit has attained a degree of 
Prosperity and employment far beyond that of any other 
City of its size in the country, and that The News, there 
for, reaches @ population with buying power 


The Detroit News 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Competing City 
Week-Day Circulation. 


Greatest Sunday Circulation tn Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 


§ During 1922 The Press Carried 3,473,260 More Lines of Total Advertising Than The Daily 
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PRESS FOURTH IN U. S. 


THE PRESS HAS ONE OF THE GREATEST INTENSIFIED 
CIRCULATIONS OF ANY NEWSPAPER IN THE COUNTRY 


The above figures were compiled by the statistical department of The Detroit News and pub- 
lished as an advertisement in one of the advertising trade journals. The advertisement is repro- 
duced at the left. Here is an unbiased and impartial survey of thirteen principal cities throughout 
the country. It is significant that The Press stands fourth in the entire country in the highly im- 
portant point of intensive coverage. 


And in Advertising 


In advertising The Press leads all Cleveland 
Daily Newspapers. Not only is The Press first in 
local advertising—the local merchants’ first 
choice—but ‘in total paid advertising as well. 

The following 1922 figures pertaining to the 
Cleveland Newspaper Situation reveal the clear- 
cut and outstanding supremacy of The Press as 
the dominant medium of Cleveland. Here are 
the weekday figures: 


Pens, Lines Adeeinee Lines 
The Press 8,579,032 12,800,354 
Plain Deal-r 5,490,240 11,154,402 
The News 6,815,200 9,327,094 


Some papers try to confuse and befuddle the public’s 
mind as to who carries the greatest volume of advertising 
by carefully refraining from pointing out that they are 
comparing their seven-day issues to only six for The Press. 


Daily and Sunday newspapers are not competitive. 


Practically the same conditions prevail in comparing 
circulation figures. Some newspapers, if you please, con- 
tinue to bulk their circulation and try to get away with it. 

However, the lineage figures are just like the circulation 
figures. They should be published separately, quoted sepa- 
rately and read separately, because Sunday lineage is in 
no sense to he considered competitive with daily lineage. 

The bulked circulation figures were thrown out long ago 
by advertising agencies and shrewd buyers of advertising 
space. 

Yet they were just as logical as the seven-day lineage 
figuree 


Not only has The Press the largest daily circulation in Greater Cleveland, but it carries 
more advertising every week day of the year than either The News or Plain Dealer. Here 
is complete and authoritative proof of the unprecedented superiority of The Press. In no 
other paper but The Press is it possible to blanket the Greater Cleveland territory. 


News and 1,645,952 More Than The Daily Plain Dealer, Respectively 


| The Cleveland Press 


| 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
i The Press Leads All Cleveland Daily Newspapers in Amount of Advertising Carried } 
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Philadelphia 


Third Largest City in America, 
is Breaking Building Records 


22,588 building operations with a total cost of $114,881,040 were begun dur- 
ing 1922 in Philadelphia, according to the annual report of the Bureau of Building 
Inspection. 


Of this big sum, $49,273,320 was for 9,651 dwellings, and $5,000,000 for 
apartments—almost fifty percent of the total spent for real family homes in “the 
city of homes.” 


In addition, the city of Philadelphia is spending millions of dollars for sewer 
construction, highway betterments, subway and elevated transit and other improve- 
ments. 


With this great addition to its buildings, and with every indication pointing to 
continuation of the construction programme, Philadelphia offers greater opportun- 
ities than ever before to manufacturers of all kinds of goods. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Creat maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


‘ ~ Lhe Bulletin 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 

than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in 
America. 


nearly everybody reads 


Net paid daily average circulation for 1922— 
493,240 copies a day. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver. Allen Hofman 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin: Inc., Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street. 
PARIS 


M. Bryans, Ray A 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. Kec AA Larder. 


LONDON 


(Copyright 1923, Bulletin Company) 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor & Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Editor & Publisher Company; James Wright Brown president and editor. 
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FOREWORD 


| EW features which contribute to make the 1923 
NX edition of THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK not only 
he largest but the most useful compendium of 
nformation that has ever been gathered for the 
ewspaper and affiliated industries are many, and 
heir ramifications and possible uses are innumerable. 
Some of the outstanding departures in the present 
ssue are: 


1. A Directory of newspaper personnel, including 
he names of the publisher, the editor, the managing 
‘ditor, the city editor, the general manager, the busi- 
jess manager, the advertising manager, the circula- 
ion manager, the classified advertising manager and 
he mechanical superintendent. In addition to the 
ames, the table that starts on the next page also 
‘tives for each newspaper listed data on its time of 
ssue, whether it has a Sunday edition, its circula- 
ion figures, its minimum advertising rates per agate 
ine, local and national, its special advertising repre- 
entatives, days on which it issues a rotogravure 
ection, if at all, whether it operates a job printing 
lant, or its own engraving plant, whether it can use 
Jates or matrices, and whether it issues a mer- 
handising newspaper for local retail dealers. 

Such a volume of information on every daily and 
junday newspaper in the United States and Canada 
las never been gathered before. To present it in 
iractical form, it was necessary to print it the long 
limension of the page, and to key all information 
hat could not be presented in brief compass. 

Morning papers are indicated by a dagger before 
heir names 7; 

Evening papers are printed in roman type, without 
ny distinguishing mark; 

Sunday editions of daily newspapers are indicated 
ly the letter (m) after the name of the daily; 

Names of special representatives are indicated by 
number in parentheses ( ) following the newspaper’s 
lame, the number referring to an alphabetical list- 
ng of the representatives which starts on page 66. 
the first of these numbers always. refers to the 
fastern representative. 
| The letter (d) indicates that the newspaper does 
vot use matrices. 

_ The letter (t) indicates that the newspaper cannot 

‘sé unmounted plates. 

The form (mer) indicates that the newspaper issues 

paper for local retail dealers. 

Boldface circulation figures are net paid totals 
aken from A. B. C. publishers’ statements for the 

ix months ending October 1, 1922. 

Boldface figures followed by the letter “x” are 
aken from A. B. C. publishers’ statements for three 
1onths ending October 1, 1922. 

_ Boldface figures followed by the letter “y” are 
aken from A, B. C. publishers’ statements for the 
free months ending June 30, 1922. 

| Boldface figures followed by the letter “w” are 
aken from A. B. C. auditors’ reports for the six 
jonths ending October 1, 1922. 

Light face figures are statements made to the Post 
Mffice for the six months ending October 1, 1922. 
At the other end of the table, in the “Mechanical 
>uperintendents” column, a name followed by a su- 
«tior figure (1) indicates that the individual is in 
harge of the job printing plant only; followed by 
_ Superior figure (2) indicates that he is in charge 
f both newspaper and job plants. No numeral fol- 
owing the name indicates that he has charge of the 
ewspaper plant only. 


Political leanings are indicated by initials of the 
leading national parties. 

It should be noted that where one advertising rate 
is given centered on two separate circulation figures, 
it applies to each of them. If the circulation figures 
are bracketed, the advertising rate applies to the com- 
bined circulations. Thus, a newspaper with morning 
and Sunday circulations stated and only one adver- 
tising rate in the national and in the local rate 
columns, its charge for the daily and for the Sunday 
issues is the same. And when a newspaper has morn- 
ing and evening editions which are sold in combina- 
tion only, the circulations are bracketed. 

* ok Ox 


2. A Ready Reckoner for the use of buyers and 
sellers of newspaper advertising, enables a present 
or prospective advertiser to learn at a glance what 
it will cost him to use daily newspapers in any State 
of the Union or any Province of Canada. Number 
of daily and Sunday papers in each state is set forth, 
with morning, evening and Sunday circulations, and 
minimum advertising rates per agate line for each 
state. This is a familiar feature of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’S service to its readers, the present 
publication marking its ninth semi-annual appearance 
since 1919. It has been revised and corrected up to 
and including January 22, 1923, including all dailies 
of which EDITOR & PUBLISHER has a record, 
with their latest foreign advertising rates. Circu- 
lations are based on those given in the Newspaper 
Directory which precedes it. 

* ok Ox 


3. Analysis by States and by Territorial Market 
groups of the net paid circulations and advertising 
rates of all daily and Sunday newspapers of the 
United States and of 21 monthly magazines, 8 weekly 
magazines, 7 class publications and 11 women’s 
periodicals. This data has béen compiled by EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, with the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, to the officials of which 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER wishes to express its 
appreciation of their services. It is an absolutely 
unprejudiced statistical comparison, prepared by ac- 
countants who are in no way connected with the 
publishing business. 

This data was first compiled by EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER four years ago and published at that time. 
Since then changes in both the newspaper and maga- 
zine fields have been so frequent that it has been im- 
possible to keep the comparison up to date from 
year to year, until the end of 1922, when circulations 
and rates had reached a fairly stable level. In mak- 
ing the present tabulations, there was no preconceived 
idea to which the figures were to be made to conform. 

3. Monthly lineage figures for 107 newspapers in 
23 principal cities of the United States, for the years 
between 1914 and 1922, inclusive. The 1922 lineage 
totalled 1,113,020,675 lines, only 5.2 per cent behind 
the giant total of 1,175,021,331 lines amassed during 
the post-armistice business year of 1919-1920. The 
1922 total was 4.2 per cent ahead of last year’s figure. 
It was a gain of 68 per cent over 1914, the first 
year for which comprehensive advertising lineage 
figures were kept. That in itself is the best testi- 
monial that newspaper publishers could want as to 
the efficacy of the space they sell—their customers 
are satisfied. 

4. The Special Representatives, a list of whom 
appears on pages 66, 75, 76 and 7&8. They are listed 


Complete Index of Contents of This Issue on 


alphabetically, with names preceded by a key number 

referring to the numeral in the Newspaper Directory 

beside the names of the newspapers they represent. 
* Ok Ox 


5. Directory of American Advertising Agencies, 
which for the first time is listed alphabetically, rather 
than geographically. In this list appears the name 
of the agency, addresses of its main and branch offices 
and the names of space-huyers. This last is the 
most complete directory of advertising executives that 
has ever been published. Another exclusive feature 
of this directory is that it indicates by a simple key 
every privilege that agencies enjoy from the various 
associations of newspaper and_ periodical publishers 
and in addition, it designates those who are mem- 
bers of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Association of Canadian Advertising 
Agencies, and the California Advertising Service 
Association. 

Every American: reader of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER can find in the above at least one large 
jcint for his 1923 statistical nourishment and in the 
remaining hundred pages of the YEAR BOOK, he 
wili find several other appetizing pieces of dessert. 


Another valuable, new and exclusive feature is the 
first compilation of standard books on all phases of 
the printing and publishing art. That there is great 
demand for such a list EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
has ample evidence in the form of queries from its 
readers during the past year. The list has been 
carefully selected after long study of the field, but 
neither the compilers nor the editors lay claim to 
omniscience and they will welcome any suggestions, 


Activities of the press in other lands receive greater 
attention this year than in past editions of the YEAR 
BOOK. In the British Section is given a complete list 
of English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh newspapers, re- 
vised to December 31, 1922, An interpretative key 
accompanies the list, which is similar to that which 
has appeared in the 1921 and 1922 editions. Added 
to this is a complete list of British advertising agen- 
cies, giving the names and addresses of the firms 
which represent advertisers in Great Britain. There 
are also directories, similar to those in the American 
Section, of British journalism and advertising, 

pe ae 


Canadian data follows the British Section, starting 
with the Newspaper Directory. This is compiled ex- 
actly like the American Newspaper Directory Section. 

x ok x 


Leading dailies of Japan, with their advertising 
lineage for the past year, names of chief executives, 
advertising rates in Japanese currency per agate line, 
and average number of pages per issue, also form a 
part of the YEAR BOOK devoted to foreign lands, 
Circulations of these dailies are not given, for the 
reason that there are no recognized standards of cir- 
culation as there are in the United States and Canada. 
The lineage of these newspapers was compiled by an 
independent organization and appears for the first time. 

x Ok Ox 


Leading dailies of Mexico and Cuba and of Paris, 
France, are given for the benefit of newspaper men 
and advertisers interested in the press of nations with 
which America has close relations. Advertising rates 
and executive personnel of the Mexican and Cuban 
dailies form a valuable part of these tabulations. 
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Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1928 


Looking Back Through 


The Book of the Year 


WE FIND many pleasant pages relating to the 

progress of this newspaper. There were substan- 
tial gains in both local and national advertising, such 
gains relating largely to the highest grades of mer- 
chandise. The American’s gain in financial advertis- 
ing was 37% for the year, in automobiles 50%. Here, 
again, the highest grades of advertising were 
represented. 


All this, however, was to have been expected. 
The American has decidedly the largest three-cent 
circulation in New England, going into the best of 
family and business circles. Local shops have learned 
that it pays best to advertise their best merchandise 
in this best Boston newspaper. 


National advertisers will be wise to do likewise. 
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80 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MR. C. I. PUTNAM, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 
Mik. J. F. FITZPATRICK, 504 HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


MR. ARTHUR BOOTH, 53 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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> 1921 BEAT 1920 - ig 
7 Sati GOOD BUSINESS Ft 
ves? SPOKANE COUNTI 


Spokane and Its Territory 
—50 Years of Remarkable Progress! 


UST 50 years ago an Indian trading post was established at Spokane 
Falls. as it was then called. Four years later the Nez Perce Indian 
uprising caused the few white settlers to flee for their lives. By # 
1880, however, the population was 500, but Indian tepees were still 

on all sides. For the few settlers in the vast outlying country pack horses 
and prairie schooners furnished the only means of transportation to the 


SPOKANE COUNTRY WHEAT 
—Ready for shipment 


Yields annually 1-11th 
Nation's total crop 


trading post. 


In 1889, with a population of approximately 11,500, the town was almost 
completely destroyed by fire. However, it grew rapidly during the following 
years, both in population and importance as a trading center. 


In place of the pine shacks and tepees, modern buildings were con- 
structed until now we find a prosperous city of substantial, imposing struc- 
tures as indicated by the view below of the busy, hustling Spokane of today 

A vast net-work of railways and improved highways have obliterated the 
trails over which the early day commerce was transported. 300 hustling cities 
and towns have sprung up within a 200-mile radius of Spokane. 


Spokane 1s now the hub of more railroad mileage than any point West 
of Omaha, and the logical distributing center of one of America’s richest and 
most prosperous markets. 6 transcontinental railways converge at, and 12 
branch and local railways radiate from Spokane and intimately connect it 
with its rich surrounding territory. How closcly this connection is appears 
from the fact that there are 118 passenger trains and 56 freight trains arriy- 


SPOKANE COUNTRY 
ing or departing from Spokane railway stations every day. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Spokane important live 
stock and dairying cen- 


As a distributing center, Spokane’s growth was retarded prior to the re 
adjustment of freight rates in 1918. Its wholesale business has jumped 
from $50,000,000 to more than $180,000,000 annually within the last fou 


years, and with the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


oe Sis Sioa which put an end to discrimination in favor of Coast cities, Spokane’s 1m 
portance as a distributing center is permanently established. 
es i The 1922 yield of new wealth in the field so thoroughly covered by THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW amounts to over $400,000,000, or more than $2,000 
XN for each and every home. 


HICH STANDARD OF LIVING—RESPONSIVE:, The spokaae 
Country consumers demand and will pay for good quality. They are recep- 
tive to new products, new ideas. No section of the United States 1s more 
responsive to advertising based on sound merchandising. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW COVERS THI 


iss m OREN 


ONE OF 800 SAWMILLS 
IN THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 


1922 shipments over 
$45/000,000 — Beating 
1921 by 50% 


——| 


FIRST VIEW OF SPOKANE 1880 VIEW BUSINESS SECT! 
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POPULATION SOO-NO RAILROADS 
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D-GETTERS INTHE $279 
DURING 1923/ “a. 
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SPOKANE COUNTRY YIELDS 
1-7th NATION'S APPLES 


Spekane Valley apples 

“lL first prize 
1922 Pacific Northwest 
Apple Show. 


\ OREGON ——" \DAHO 


Here’s a 
Your Key to the Bindi Parser of 


The Dae erous Spokane Country 
—Heart of the Pacific Northwest! 


HE 1922 revenue from the Spokane Country farms and orchards alone (heart and 

richest agricultural section of the four states indicated above) approximated 

$275,000,000 The Spokane Country now yields 1/11th the Nation’s wheat; 

1/7th of its boxed apples, and contributes heavily to the Nation’s production 

of other cereals and fruits, together with large yields of potatocs 8, poultry, dairy 
products, cattle, swine and sheep. 

The 800 sawmills of the Spokane Country shipped during 1922 more than $45,000,000 
worth of lumber—beating 1921 by over 50¢% 

The 200 mines of the Spokane Country, during 1922 showed 35% gain in production 
over 1921, while metal prices generally were better. Significant, because this territory 
yields 40% of the Nation’s lead, 30% of its silver and copper; 12% of its gold, and 9% 
of its zinc 

Just 10 years after the first trading post, THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW was estab- 
lished, and for 40 years it has taken an active part in the development of Spokane and 
ats territory. 

FIRST of all a NEWSpaper, growing up with its field, enjoying the confidence of its 
readers to an unusual degree; these considerations, combined with its sweeping circula- 
tion of the quality kind, make THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW (Daily, Sunday and Twice- 
a-Week) THE KEY TO THE BUYING POWER of this prosperous Spokane Country 


SPOKANE COUNTRY SHEEP 


5 ve r Washington, «Oregon, 

market—Heart of the Pacific Northwest. TARO) OnaE Maa Fae aie 
As evidence that national advertisers and agencies are recognizing the exceptional Wool clip amounts. to 
1-5th the Nation's total 


opportunities offered in this field, they placed 15.9% more business with THE SPOKES. 
MAN-REVIEW during the first six months of 1922 than for the same period of 1921, 
while the increase for the five months period—July to November inclusive—beat 1921 by 
367. 

This year, the Golden Anniversary of Spokane as a trading center, offers exceptional 
opportunities to introduce new products and intensify sales efforts in this market. Good 
business is assured Go-Getters, and your distribution and avertising may be made to 
closely coincide throughout this field through THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, Daily, Sun- 
day and Twice-a-Week 


Wire, write Merchandising Dept., or see aoe! for Special Market Information 


production. 


SSS fo 


COVERS SPOKANE AND | PROSPEROUS SPONANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE | 


REPRESENTATIVES— 

Wm J Morton Company, New York and Chicago R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
COWLES PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPOKANE 

Publishers THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, Daily, Sunday and Twice-A-Week 

THE WASHINGTON FARMER, OREGON FARMER, IDAHO FARMER 


ONE OF 200 PRODUCING MINES 
IN THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
This field yields 40% 
of the Ne ation's lead, 
30% of its silver and 
copper 1 produc- 
tion beat 1 5 C 


SY, HUST 6 TRANSCONTINENTAL AND 12 BRANCH RAILROADS 
Ree oe NE OF TODAY SERVE SPOKANE—360 TOWNS-200 MILES RADIUS 
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By These Facts You Can Pick 
Your Indianapolis Newspaper 


The circulation of 


When you buy space 


, *yz, Lhe Indianapolis 
you buy circulation ."° * E 
News is the largest 
daily circulation in Indiana, and among the 
largest three-cent evening circulations in Amer- 


ica. The percent: ‘coverage us) veryesnion: 
reaching as it does practically every worth while 
family in Indianapolis. More than 95% of 
The News’ circulation is home delivered. It is 
universally acknowledged that The News com- 
mands a reader interest second to no other paper. 


You want to know Mere aos Sia 
proved power of results The USEC ETO 
News has carried 
practically the same volume of advertising— 
local, foreign, and classified—as both other 
Indianapolis papers combined (6 against 13 is- 
sues a week), after rejecting thousands of lines 
of available copy. This could not be unless The 
News delivered resu/ts. Your proof of results 
is in the successful experience of the many ad- 
vertisers who have used The News exclusively 
or as the preferred medium for so many years. 
The dominance of The News in volume: pf 
advertising carried proves the value of its col- 
umns in results. 


For fifty - three 
years The News 
has been a great 
newspaper. Always it has been ranked editor- 
ially with the greatest American newspapers. 
It commands a reader loyalty and a reader con- 
fidence born of its half century of keeping faith 
with its readers. ‘The editorial and advertising 
columns of ~The News are clean. The News 
rejects annually from 500,000 to a million lines 
of advertising which are available, and which 
usually run in other Indianapolis papers. 


You buy,too,the 
prestige of the medium 


You want to know Local advertisers 


local advertisers opinions know alla 


newspaper. ‘Their 
endorsement when not predicated upon low 
rate, is a clear guide to the value of a medium. 
There is but fifteen per cent difference between 
the local and national rates of The News, yet 
Indianapolis department stores use more space 
in The News (6 issues a week) than in both 
other Indianapolis papers (13 issues a week). 
In practically every other classification the 
News leads both other papers combined. It 
leads in Classified. 


The merchandising department of The News has accurate data on every 
successful selling and advertising campaign in the Indianapolis Radius in the 
last five years, This information is available to interested advertisers and 
agencies. The specific data The News has collected on this great Indianapolis 


Radius Market will help you plan your campaign for the greatest results at the 


lowest cost. 


Make use of the service of the merchandising department. 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bldg. 


Write for your copy of the 1923 Indianapolis Radius Book. 
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THE WORLD, as established 


by JOSEPH PULITZER, 
May 10, 1883: 


“An institution that should 
always fight for progress and 
reform, never tolerate Injus- 
tice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, 
never belong to any party, al- 
Ways oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never 
lack sympathy with the poor, 
always remain devoted to the 
public welfare, never be satis- 
fied with merely printing news, 
always be drastically indepen- 
dent, never be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory 
plutocracy or predatory pov- 
erty.” 
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A Word About The World 


“First in Public Service” 


HE NEW YORK WORLD is more than a 
first-class newspaper. It is the most inde- 
pendent, the most courageous and the most 
disinterested publication in the country. 

In the true sense of the word, it is the most ably 
edited paper in the United States. It is free; it 
is bold; it is scrupulously honest; it is the one 
paper in the United States that actually devotes 
itself to the Public Service. 


THE WORLD does not believe that all the news 
that is fit to print is worth reading. It does not 
compete with volume, but excels in values. All 
essential occurrences THE WORLD presents in 
compact, accurate form. It is concerned with facts 
rather than with opinion or detail. A WORLD 
reader is more quickly, more deftly, more com- 
petently informed of what has happened to the 
world in the last twenty-four hours than is the 
reader of any other New York newspaper. What 
every man and woman wants to know, THE 
WORLD tells 


This is the triumph of the art of able editing. 


and in the fewest possible words. 


THE WORLD does not confuse virtue with dul- 
ness. It is written to be read. It is neither ponder- 
ous nor self-important. It tries to be right and is, 
most of the time, but is not afraid to admit error. 


ee 


It is interested in people and believes in humanity. 
It is friendly. It has common sense and a sense of 
humor. Therefore it is lively and entertaining. 
It is a sad day in which there are not several laughs 


in THE WORLD. It cherishes no grouches—it 


prefers to hope for the best. 


THE WORLD is never content with merely giv- 
ing the news. It conceives itself as the attorney 
for the People. It abhors injustice and dares ex- 
pose it. It can be depended on to defend the op- 
pressed. Its history is a catalogue of public serv- 
ices. Its reputation is founded on the fights it has 
made against the enemies of the common weal. 
The consistent foe of misgovernment and corrup- 
tion, it is feared more by political tricksters and 
spoilsmen than any other journal in America. 


THE WORLD is clean. It does not pander to 
vice or to crime. It is fair—it has neither friends 
nor foes in public places. It is earnest in its effort 
to be accurate in stating the facts of the news. It 
has no purpose to serve save to tell the truth. It 
is intrinsically honest and believes its integrity is 
conceded even by those it has attacked. 


The characteristics set forth here are rare in an 
individual and still rarer in a newspaper. They 
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are stated without boastfulness, for they are no 
more than a record of facts. They represent the 
spirit breathed into a journalistic entity by the 
ablest, most far-sighted personality that American 
journalism has produced. His thought, his mes- 
sage, have been held inviolate by his successors. 


THE WORLD is conducted by a group of men who 


iN 


re 


are devoted to the ideals it stands for and whose 
hope is to be true to the faith that has been given 
them. WORLD men know that they serve a paper 
that is free and brave and they are proud of their 
connection with an institution that has no other 


cause to serve but Truth and the Right. 


The Morning World 


The best known of all American 
newspapers, with an international 
news service that has become world 
famed for its speed and accuracy. 


Its Editorial page, under the direc- 
tion of Frank I. Cobb, is the most 
trenchantly expressed in America. 


Heywood Broun reviews books and 
plays and talks about things in gen- 
eral in a daily department called “It 
Seems to Me.” 


Franklin P. Adams (F. P. A.) con- 
ducts “The Conning Tower,” the most 
brilliant daily column in newspaper- 
dom. 


S. S. Fontaine and Burton L. Read 
direct the most dependable financial 
department in the daily press. 


George Daley covers the world of 
Sport; and the illustrated features in- 
clude the masterly cartoons of Rollin 
Kirby and Frueh, “Mutt & Jeff,” 
Fred Locher’s “Cicero Sapp” and the 
inimitable “Metropolitan Movies” of 
Gene Carr. 


The Sunday World 


The best evidence of the popular- 
ity of THE SUNDAY WORLD is the 
fact that it has the largest Sunday 
morning circulation in New York. 

In the first place, it is a complete 
newspaper, with a grasp of world 
events unrivalled in scope and author- 
ity. 

THE WORLD MAGAZINE is a 16 
to 24 page supplement printed in four 
colors and filled with the best fiction 
and most absorbing special articles 
obtainable. 

THE WORLD GRAVURE is a pic- 
ture section of surpassing beauty, 
printed in a special process and re- 
plete with the most interesting pic- 
tures of the day. 

The “Metropolitan Section” is a 
brilliantly conceived review of New 
York life, illustrated by Herb Roth 
and other artists of note. 

THE SUNDAY WORLD comic sec- 
tion in colors is a rib-tickling laugh 
from first to last page. 


The Evening World 


Long recognized as “the favored 
evening paper of New York homes,” 
THE EVENING WORLD occupies a 
place peculiarly its own among the 
newspapers of Greater New York. 


Its manifold features include many 
of the most successful regular de- 
partments in American journalism. 


Through its editorial page have 
been waged some of the most im- 
portant battles fought in the public’s 
behalf, and the cartoons of John Cas- 
sel enjoy a nation-wide popularity. 


Its special writers include Sophie 
Irene Loeb, Bide Dudley, Neal 
O’Hara, Roy L. McCardell, Marguer- 
ite Mooers Marshall, Charles Darnton 
and a host of other names well known 
to newspaperdom. 


Its “comics” are tested laugh- 
makers, produced by such humorists 
as Maurice Ketten, Counihan, Kling, 
“Vie” and Brinkerhoff. 
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New York World Syndicate 


How to Torture Your Wife: —By Webster. 


DiDN T | GET NOPE 

A LETTER? 
Aa 
cx 


BUSINESS 
OF OPENING 

AN AUTO TIRE 
CIRCULAR. 


WHO S (T 


ig Courpn't 
HOLD ouT 
ANOTHER 


Minute 


ris f “Ta ; i 
OH, No ONE YOU / 
KNOW 


Webster, “Mark Twain of Cartoonists,” Joins the Staff of 
The Ges; Blorld 


W EBSTER now joins THE WORLD. Newspaper and magazine readers the length and 


breadth of America have chuckled over “How to Torture Your Wife,” have felt the deep 


human sympathy in “Life’s Darkest Moment,” have turned back the years to childhood’s 


9 


hour with “The Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime,” and have enjoyed many a rib-tickling 
laugh over “Poker Portraits,” “The Beginning of a Beautiful Friendship,” “The Old Man” and 
others numbered among the best series of sustained humor in the press of the country. Webster 


joins a staff already famous as including: 


Dirks Ketten Locher 

Mager Frueh Gene Carr 

Brinkerhoff a) ice Counihan 
Kling 


The Webster Service is available for enterprising newspapers that want to brighten up their 
pages and thereby add circulation. 


NEW YORK WORLD SYNDICATE 


b} = do = = . 
Pulitzer Building New York 
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A News Service [s Judged by the 
Company It Keeps 


he New York World news service carries the foreign, domestic and local news of The World 
> hundreds of thousands of readers of other newspapers. Among the papers which find its 
rightly news reports of creat value are 


THE BOSTON GLOBE THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL-APPEAL 

THE BALTIMORE SUN THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

THE PITTSBURGH POST THE TORONTO MAIL AND EMPIRE 

THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL THE CLEVELAND TIMES AND COMMERCIAL 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN 

LA NACION OF BUENOS ATRES ASAHI SHIMBUN OF TOKIO AND OSAKA, JAPAN. 


YHE NEW YORK WORLD news service supplies to these and other newspapers a full report of Washington news from the bur- 
eau presided over by Charles Michelson, as well as the domestic news gathered 
throughout America; the news of New York as covered by a local st 

id the news of the Old World which is cabled nightly by a staff of 

‘rope. This staff is centered as follows: 


by more than 500 special correspondents 
aff of 100 highly trained men and women writers, 
specialists in every point of news importance throughout 


INLONDON the WORLD Bureau is under the direction of John L. Balderston, until recently editor of The Outlook, of 
ndon. Mr. Balderston, one of the best known American journalists abroad, succeeded Mr. J. M. Tuohy, who has just re- 
ied after more than a quarter of a century as Chief European Correspondent of THE WORLD. Others in the London bur- 
a include Joseph N. Grigg and P. J. Kelley, each of whom has a broad grasp of British affairs and a proved ability to write 


vemctly and pleasingly. THE WORLD news service also receives and distributes in America the news reports of The Manchester 
-ardian. 


IN PARIS the WORLD Bureau is headed by Ferdinand Tuohy, a journalist with international experience and reputation, 
o during the war served on all five fronts as an officer in the British Intelligence Service and got an insight into things that 
ve been invaluable in dealing with post-war news developments. Captain Tuohy is assisted by Hugh O’Connor and Alfred 
| Murray, of long Paris residence and journalistic experience. 


IN BERLIN Arno Dosch-Fleurot and his assistants, William Margreve and Axel Faber, give expert reports that have fre- 
ently been exclusive on big news stories. 


IN ROME Beatrice Baskerville heads THE WORLD Bureau. Her long residence there and her wide acquaintance in the 


ile of Vatican and Quirinal alike, give her great value as chief Italian correspondent of THE WORLD. 


_INMOSCOW Samuel Spewack and Bella Cohen are analyzing conditions and sending much important news of the Soviet 
(me. Mr. Spewack has recently finished a tour through the interior provinces of Russia that produced many columns of 
lresting and exclusive copy. 


ilishers of newspapers who are contemplating enlarging or changing their telegraphic news connections will find it profitable 


and informative to write to any or all of the newspapers mentioned above for an expression of opinion regarding 


EW YORK WORLD NEWS SERVICE 
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MERCHANDISING 


Note: 


This 78-page book is the most com- 
plete discussion of the merchandising 
problems that face the New York adver- 
tiser ever issued by a local newspaper. 
Copies may be had without charge by 
addressing the Merchandising Depart- 


ment of “The World.” 


HE MERCHANDISING SERVICE maintained by 

“THE WORLD” has been accepted as the standard of 
merchandising practice by the newspaper Committee of 
the National Association of Newspaper Executives on 
Advertising Agency relations . 


Broadly comprehensive in its scope, it has successfully 
functioned in guiding many of the country’s largest ad- 


vertisers not alone in their preliminary investigations of 


for January 27, 1923 | 


DEPARTMENT 


the New York market, but in their subsequent moves in 


securing adequate distribution in this rich field. 


The Merchandising Department places a staff of ex- 
perts at the service of the advertiser who contemplates en 
tering America’s largest area of retail sales, fortified with 
an experience gained by scores of careful industrial sur: 


veys of the principal buying centers of the city. 


ike 


THE WORLD ALMANAC 


HE WORLD ALMANAC has been 
called ‘“‘the most frequently con- 
sulted work of reference after the dic- 
tionary.” Its fame has been well-earned 
by a record for infallibility extending 


over thirty-eight years. 


The 1923 volume, just issued, con- 
tains reference to 50,000 facts covering 
every phase of contemporary life, so 
cross-indexed as to be immediately 
available for instant use. 


== 


It includes authoritative information 


Heavy Paper Cover 


Free State, Naval Disarmament, the 
European Debt to this country, recen 
election results and the latest moves 1! 
the Labor world. 


Full population statistics, the Year 1 
Finance, in Commerce, in Sports, il 
Government, in Education are al 
treated with a degree of thoroughnes 
found in no other annual publicatior 
of the kind. 


The World Almanac is the busy man’ 
encyclopedia. It is probably the mos 


35c—-By Mail, 50c widely used reference work in the newt 
covering questions of the een such Cloth Bound Copies paper offices of the country, outside 0 
as the Bonus, the New Tariff, the Irish 75c—By Mail, 90c the city telephone directory. | 
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The World Gravure 
10,050 Copies 


tn | 


| The World Gravure 
ii 19,431 Copies 


ccc 


The World Gravure 
17,094 Copies 


E 


The World Gravure 
19,287 Copies 


SIMONA call) 


he World Gravure 
21.447 Copies 


Che World 
Gravure 
093 Copies 


The World Gravure 


2,697 Copies 


The World Gravure 
11,730 Copies 


The World Gravure | 


The World Gravure 


8,713 Copies 5,428 Copies 


i 


Iver the whole of Manhattan Island, 
territory which “The Sunday World” 
ides with four other morning papers, 


he World” goes into one home in every 
‘ee, as indicated by a survey of the city. 


In the Upper West Side, known as the 
chest Congressional District of Amer- 
» investigation shows the number of 
mes and the of “Sunday 
orlds” delivered to be almost equal. 


number 


te upper East Side, center of the city’s 
alth, reveals a “World” to practically 
Ty two homes. 


n those sections of densest concentration 
population, we find a “World” in every 
en to fifteen homes. 


\dvertisers who have analyzed the posi- 
n of “The World Gravure” in covering 
w York efficiently are directly responsi- 
for a gain of 40% in the advertising 
ried by “The World Gravure” during 


ve . 
’2 over the year previous. 


The World Gravure 


5,443 Copies 


ccc 


The World Gravure 


Wl 


& Publisher 


9,735 Copies 


The World Gravure 
9,383 Copies 


for 


GRAVURE 


CO 1 G { 
ures in shaded areas indicate number of persons per acre) 


A careful study of this chart indicates the concentration of the 
circulation of “The World Gravure” in those districts of MANHAT- 
TAN ISLAND which by reason of their degree of 


density of popu- 
lation are of most value to the advertiser. 


For instance, there are three times as many copies of “The 
World Gravure” circulated in the extremely restricted districts East 


The World Gravure 


7,757 Copies 


and West of Central Park, the centers of New York’s wealth, than in 
the two vast lower East Side districts combined. 


| 
| 


| 


—— 


The World Gravure | 
6.940 Copies 


Bees | 


The World Gravure 


7,337 Copies 


F’ CONCENTRATION directly within the limits 
of New York City means anything to the ad- 
vertiser—and it should be one of his uppermost 
considerations—then “The World Gravure’ is 


entitled to first place among the gravure sections 
of the city. 


Not only has it a larger circulation than any 
other standard-sized gravure section in the 
country, but directiy in Greater New York, within 
daily contact with its shops, “The World Gra- 
Voreces las 


16% more circulation than its three 
Sunday morning competitors com- 
bined, purchasable at a saving of 


more than 
82% in rate. 


This brings the purchase of gravure space down 
to asimple matter of business economics, in which 
“The World Gravure” offers a service incompat- 
ably more effective in covering this well-defined 
territory, and at a rate designed to encourage the 
extensive use of this forceful medium of illus- 
tration. 


Reference to the above chart showing the dis- 
tribution of population on Manhattan Island, 
indicates more clearly than any available argument 
the domination of America’s greatest area of 
retail sales by the 


New York World Gravure 


: 


—— 


: 
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209,726 “ 4 
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NEW YORK 


First in Gain! 


mediary in 1,712,181 separate transactions, each based upoi 


belief in the ability of THE WORLD’S columns to produc 


tion of the greatest area of retail sales in America, so 


ips YEAR 1922 found THE WORLD in practical domina- 


far as the growth of its advertising indicates its use- 
fulness to the merchants of Greater New York. 


Carrying a total lineage of 17,244,090, THE WORLD 
closed the year with a gain of 2,723,496 lines, an increase of 
approximately 19% over advertising carried during 1921. 
This increase is more than 233,000 lines in excess of the gain 
registered during the year by THE WORLD’S nearest com- 


petitor. 


In the matter of individual transactions alone, an in- 
fallible test of a newspaper’s contact with its public, THE 
WORLD set an enviable record, as the following table giving 
the number of separate advertisements run during the year 


will attest: 


Separate Advertisements in 1922 


Advertisements 


Carried 


The World ei 23k 
The Times 1,115,366 
The Herald 431,695 
The American 281,570 


The Tribune 133,308 


The Worlds 


Lead 
596,815 
1,280,486 
1,430,611 
1,578,873 


And during the year, THE WORLD increased its own 
lead over 1921 by printing 249,140 more advertisements, a 
sizable advertising business in itself. It is an achievement of 
no little importance to have served as the trusted inter- 


Ford Building 


Detroit Los Angeles 


results. 


In the matter of gains in advertising lineage, the leader 


ship of THE WORLD is even more apparent, as the followin, 
year-end comparison indicates :— 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


ing practice, these two newspapers offer the advertiser 


World 
Times 
American 
Herald 


Tribune 


Columns 
Gained 


9,726.75 
8,410.75 
3,058.75 


© je 10) ©, we 


s) lola cel ele 


Columns 
Lost 


one) ha ee 
oe ee ee 


© 6 ¢ 6 \@ “6 


pliZo 
421.25 


The World's 
Advantage 
1,316 column 
6,668 column 
10,238 column 
10,148 column 


This gain in lineage came as the climax of a period du 
ing which, for eight consecutive months, THE WORLD ow 
distanced the fourteen newspapers of New York in adverti 
ing increases. 


That it is indicative of a concerted move on the part 0 
far-sighted advertisers to take full advantage of the highl 
concentrated service offered by THE WORLD and TH 
EVENING WORLD is further borne out by a gain of 53,41 
lines registered by the latter paper in the month of Decembe 


alone. 


By every standard of comparison common to advert 


a valu 
| 


per dollar expended, unapproachable for effectiveness ™ th 
most conspicuously active market in the country. | 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Market and Third Streets 
San Francisco 


Title Insurance Building 


Securities Building 
Seattle 


Mallers Buildi | 
Chicago 


44 


Fort 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES IN U. S. 
(Continued from page 66) 


Firm Name Office Address Manager 
D 
Daily News-Record (New 
York) (See Number 
142-C). 
Dallas News and Journal New York City..154 Nassau st....... L. D. Lorentz 
Chicago, Ill......140 S. Dearborn st...Walter J. Scott 
David Co., George B..... New York City*.171 Madison ave.....G. B. David 
(Chicago, ) Tl. f....< Hartford Bldg.......A. Roy Keator 
Peeges Oe Gy. cc asso Kansas City, Mo.Victor Bldg...... O. G. Davies 
Day-Warheit (Jewish) of Boston, Mass.....38 Causeway st......S. Malkiel 
Ve WaMe NOLES) aes en ceie cee Philadelphia, Pa, .332) S. Sth -ste..... David B. Tierkel 
De Clerque, A. W.....3. Chicago, Ill.*.....Mallers Bidasieme a 
New York City...280 Madison ave.....Louis Klebahn 
San Francisco,. 
Cale nies a. onarone Ridge <.sc. Fred L. Hall 
Los Angeles, Cal..San Fernando Bldg..Fred L. Hall 
De Clerque, BE. C....... New York City...280 Madison ave....Louis Klebahn 
Chicago,. Tl ees. Mallers Bldg........E. C: DeClerque 
San Francisco, 
Callas tecteruts: re Sharon Bldg......... Fred L. Hall 


-Fred L. Hall 
-H. H. DeClerque 
-Louis Klebahn 


Los Angeles, Cal.San Fernando Bldg. 
De Clerque, Harry H.... Chicago, Ill.*.....5 S. Wabash ave... 
New York City..280 Madison ave... 
San Francisco, 
(SHUG onticts nescr@e el ah e(ayel fal Syke ag ae Re pee Fred L. Hall 
Los Angeles, Cal.San Fernando Bldg..Fred L. Hall 
De Clerque, Inc., Henry. Chicago, Ill.*.....5 S. Wabash ave...Henry DeClerque 
New_York City..280 Madison ave....Louis Klebahn 
San Francisco, 


Wl emesfene wists toe 55 N. Montgomery st.Fred L. Hall 
Los Angeles, Cal.San Fernando Bldg..Fred L. Hall 
Delaney & Hildebrand... San Francisco, 
vate cre ohaccerne jeNiGroyst, 233 Ke lee ee aeeaaoe 
Delano, Horace H. (See 
Number 31-D), - 
De Llano, Rodrigo....... New York City..Times Bldg.......... Rodrigo De Llano 
Denning Co., Edwin...., San Francisco, 
BL ar erences Chronicle Bldg....... 
Wennis, Sam) <<. s. sce St. Louis, Mo....Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
Detroit Financial News 
Bureau (Financial 32 
PRIRETICA)! cite cece seks Detroit, Mich..... New Telegraph Bldg.D. L. Feinberg 
Dickson, J. A. (See Num- 
ber 31-B). 


Dietter, F. W. (See Num- 
bers 98-N, 98-T). 


Dillon, George F........ Kansas City, Mo.Republic Bldg....... ee alin " 
Donnelly Special Agency. Philadelphia, Pa..920 Walnut st....... ea ate y 
Douglas, Robert E....... Chicago, Ill.*.....Marquette Bldg......R. E. Douglas 
New York City..154 Nassau st....... William D, Ward 
Drey-Donohoe-Drey ...... New York City..44 Broad st......... 
Chicago. Tisisscs. 208 S. LaSalle st.... 
Dow, Jones & Co......:. New York City*.120 5th ave...... --.-Adolf Drey 
Boston, Mass.....Little Bldg..... ---..-Frank H. Burns 
E 
Eastern Préss Association New York City..522 5th ave ......... S. E. Weaver 
Eaton, Richard.......... Washington, D. C.10 Jackson Square...Richard Eaton 
Eddy Co., Charles H.... New York City*.200 5th ave......... Charles H. Eddy 
Chicago, Til. ..5.: People’s Gas Bldg....Robert J. Virtue 
Boston, Mass.....Old South Bldg......A. C. MacCarey 
Edge, Walter E......... Atlantic City, : 
INGE Sirona cies stoves 1809 Atlantic ave....W. E. Edge 
Eldredge, C. H. (See 
Capper Publications, 
Kansas City Kansan, 


Topeka Capital). 
Elgin Courier............ Aurora, IIl.*.....Beacon-News Bldg...J. _K. «Groom 
Chicago, Ill......903 Boyce Bldg.....Miss Hartigan 


UID Sy 1a asians Boston, Mass.....244 Washington st... 
Evanston News-Index.... Chicago, Ill...... Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg........W. W. Reed 
F 
Fairchild, A. E. (See 
Number 142-C). 
Farley, Robert S......... New York City..25 Beaver st........R. S Farley 


Feinberg, D. L. (See 
Numbers 44-F, 98-N). 
Film Daily (New York).. New York City eZ Wir d4thust.. occ. 
Hollywood, Cal...Hollywood Bldg..... 
Financial America (New 


ees 
-N, 98-T, 44-F, 35-A). : 
Finugan & McClure...... Chicago; illi2e,,.10720) Cass Stas. + seek, F. McClure 
Kansas City, Mo.Republic Bldg....... G, F. Dillon 
Risberg tl, Re... csi. oe -». Chicago, Ill* ....5\ S. Wabash ave....H.-R. Fisher 
Kansas City, Mo.Republic Bldg.......G. F. Dillon 
Fitzpatrick, J. F, (See 
Number 16-B). 
Flaherty, Robert (See 
Number 98-P), 
Pictcher, R. A. (See 
Number 116-D). 
owers, W. B. (See 
Numbers 28, 49-B, 
130-B). 
Biptsomt) PA... oo. ees - St. Louis, Mo....Chemical Bldg.......P. A. Folsom 
Ford-Parsons Co......... Chicago, Ill.* ....Marquette Bldg...... 
San Francisco, 
: Digaeecsletets eels 1098 Sutter st..... --»-R. B. Johnston : 
Foreign Language Adver- Boston, Mass.....80 Boylston st....... § Joseph J. Borgatti 
tising Service......... Ellen A. O’Brien 
Oreign Language Pub- 


S., New York City* 110 E. 42d st.......Wm. A. Grant 
weeeechicagoy Til accc.725) Ss Wells: sts... a a adlee 
‘0. 


Worth 


Fralick & Bates, Inc... 


Star-Tele- 
-. Fort Worth, Tex.Star-Telegram Bldg..A. L. Shuman 
Dallas; Tex... 0: County Bank Bldg...Alger Jones 
-. New York City..154 Nassau st.......W. C. Bates 
Chicago; THs 3. 605 N. Michigan ave.J. F. Fralick 
Atlanta, Ga......Candler Annex Bldg.W. R. Wilson 
Frandsen, J. H. 


(See 
Number 28). ; 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, Inc. Chicago, Ill.* ....People’s Gas Bldg...E. R. Landis 
New York City..225 5th ave...... »»-Joseph W. Zorna 
Atlanta, G . M. Kohn 


gram 


St. Louis, Mo....Security Bldg....... Carl A. Schulenburg 


G 
Gagnier, Ltd., H. (See— 
Galveston Daily News... New York City..154 Nassau st....... J. D. Lorentz 
Chicago, Ill...... 140 S. Dearborn st... Walter J. Scott 
Gamble, J. Carr..,..... St. Louis, Mo....Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
Gamble, Lynn (See 
Number 3). 
aughen, F, XX, (See 
umbers 28, 69-B, 
130-B), 


See Explanatory Note on Page 66 2 


Key 
54-E 
54-F 


55 


55-A 
55-B 


68-A 
68-B 


68-C 
68-D 
68-E 
68-F 


68-G 
68- 


69 
69-A 


69-B 
69-C 
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Firm Name Office Address Manager 
Gibbs.@ Hee Wisse cients Chicago, TN... -208 La Salle st...... H. W. Gibbs 
Gilman, Don FE. (See 

Number 31-D). Gi 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman New York City*.Canadian-Pacific Bldg. { it eee 
Chicago, Ill...... Tribune Bldg... .. 4» ag ee 
Boston, Mass..... Tremont Bldg.....%3Stanley«d rstt 
San Francisco, 

Cally Watace rate Monadnock . Bldg.....R. J. Davis 

Gilmore, Lucillé Brian... Chicago, Tll...... 30 N. Dearborn st...L. C. Gilmore (Mrs.) 

Govin PRA R) ececeheur New York ‘City, .90° West istece.cccre 

Grant acl popes tery ote Atlanta, Ga......Constitution Bldg.... 


Gravure Service Corpora- New York City*.171 Madison ave.....Francis Lawton, Jr 

tion Chicago, Till... 308 N. Michigan ave.James A. Young 
Los Angeles, Cal.San Fernando Bldg..T. F. McGrane 
San Francisco, 55 New Montgomery 

rt Rae oi Actes Stitestevatelrstesivels states Fred L. Hall 
Boston, Mass..... Little =Bldg ess cas- Frank H. Burns 
Groom, J. K. (See Num- 

bers 6-A, 48-C, 68-H). 


Gurnea, Martin W. (See 
Number 98-F). 
H 
alii Frediliserasshcvvocen San Francisco, 55 New Montgomery 
Calite ire ieee CUS Wisse ons Ermer eae Er. be Hall 
Los Angeles, Cal.San Fernando Bldg..T. F. Magrane 
Hallett; Ake ste New York City..820 8th ave......... H. A. Hallett. 
Hamilton-De Lisser Co., L, R, Hamilton 
DCH teenie ee New. York (City*.25.W» 43d st. secs. T. A. De Disser 
Chicago, Ill....... 127 N. Dearborn st..Palmer Terhone 
Hammell, G. L. (See 
Number 3). 
Hammond & Walcott (See 

Numbers 34-D, 102-A, 

116-E). ; 
Harriss Mot Hs.) S ence Los Angeles, Cal..Security Bldg........M. H. Harris 
Hlattnye Ray selene acles sees Detroit; Mich... Mord Bld gos. ccseces R. H. Haun 
H, Bave Company (See 

C. L, Houser Co.) 

Henriquez, P. L, (See 
Number 116-D). 
Hessey, J. J. Evans (See 
Number ,31-C). 
Hewitt Co., Inc., William 
MM teeth aten sen New, Vorks.City*al2 Bs 44st suede. cee 
Chieago, -Ill...... 283 E. Jackson Blvd.G. M. Young 


Hill Co., A. J. Norris... San Francisco, 


Cale acre sores Hiearste Bldgacipic,.ace A. J. N. Hill 
eneee P. (See Number Los Angeles, Cal..120%4 S. Broadway.. 
98-N), 
Hodgson} Ale ssc aclsterins New York City..90 West st..........A. E. Hodgson 
Hohl,” Lewis V.......... ChicacoM lien. ce People’s Gas Bldg...L. V. Hohl 
Holman, Everett A. (See 
Numbers_ 16-A, 31-B, 
81-A, 98-E). 
Hooke, Victor A......... New York City..2 Rector st......... .Victor A. Hooke 
Houser Co.,'C. L........ New York City ..17 (Ws 42d st;....<..€ Houser 
Chicacome lltaeese Hartford Bldg.......A. R. Keator 
Howland & Howland.... New York City*<303 Sth ave....22.< és {i ei Bowleaas 
Chicago, Ill......10 S. La Salle st... -Berry Stevens 
Hunters Jo Wie. -.ccccce Chicago, Ill.* ....Marquette Bldg......J. W. Hunter 
New York City..347 5th ave..... --+.eA. E. Clayden 


Hursh, H. H. (See Num- 
bers 28, 69-B, 130-B). 
Hutchinson, W. E. (See 

Number 37-A). 


Jacobs, Joseph (See Num- 
ber 98-L). 

Jenkins, W. A. (See 
Number 98-N). 


Jenkins, Walter R....... New York City..33 W. 42d st.. ..W. R. Jenkins 
oem Inc., George P. New York City..303 5th ave.. .-George P. Johansen 
ohnston, R sseeeeees» San Fran., Cal..58 Sutter st...... - R..B, Johnston 
Joliet Herald-News...... Aurora, Ill.*,....Beacon-News Bldg...J.s-K. Groom 
Chicago, Ill. -903 Boyce Bldg..... iss Hartigan 
Jones, Alger........... - Dallas, Tex.. --»County Bank Bldg..Alger Jones 
Jones Sie scenes Chicago;! Ill: 325). 29 S. La Salle st....F. R. Jones 
K 
Kansas City (Kan.) Kan- 
san (See Number 28). New York City..501 5th ave......... Austin LaStrange 
Kansas City Star.........New York City..15 W. 40th st....... A. - Creel 
; Chicago, Ill......202: Sy State st...... W. H. Matthews 
Katz Special Advertising New York City*.58 W. 40th st....... M. J. Beck 
Agency SMEs. <1 eons Chicago, Ill.....Harris Trust Bldg...R. R. Black 
Atlanta, Ga...... Candler Annex Bldg.F. M. Bell 
San Fran., Cal..Monadnock Bldg....H. H. King 
Kansas City, Mo.Waldheim Bldg...... W. D. Shank 
KatzN ie Tone cslemtentere cat Chicago, Ill......People’s Gas Bldg...M. L. Katz 
Keatora An Royieccnn aoe Chicago, Ill*.....Hartford Bldg....... A. Roy Keator 
ew York City...171. Madison ave....George B. David 
Philadelphia, Pa..Mutual Life Bldg....A. F. Smith 
: St. Louis, Mo...Century 13) R. M. Saylor 
Keilson & Waxelbaum... New York City..116 W. 39th st...... 
Keloh Coe ee Wiesee ses Detroit, Mich....Kresge Bldg......... 
KellyeS mith Com eysense New York City*.47 W. 34th st....... Frank W. Miller 
z Chicago, Ill......Lytton Bldg. ........Arba J. Irwin 
Keoueh ee “Bereriretes oe Atlanta, Ga......Candler Bldg....... L. Britton 
Ketchum, Charles, (See 
Numbers 28, 69-B, 
130-B)hs cama Secaae 
Kirkpatrick, A. W. (See 
142°C) ii ihe occdiala arene 
Klebahn, Louis. (See 
Numbers 41-C, 42, 43, 
44) ie Ri arsvsrelotetetiternreloiorlds 
Klein, Ly (Al cence New York City*.50 E. 42d st........ : Klein 
Chicago, Ill)... 76 W. Monroe st....Howard I. Shaw 
Klein, Joseph A........ New York City..42 Broadway...... --J. A. Klein 
Klein: Mi sence carters irs New York City..1133 Broadway...... M. Klein 
Knill-Burke, Inc........ Chicago, IIIl.*....People’s Gas Bldg...E. M. Burke 
New York City. .1457 Broadway...... C. P. Knill 
Kohn, George M....... Atlanta, Gas. sec Walton Bldg........G. M. Kohn 
Koppe @a Comms (Sena New York City..Times Bldg......... S. S. Koppe 
Kram, Ines? Louist<e.ns New York City..299 Broadway ...... Louis Kram 
Krogness, C. George - San Fran., Cal..Phelan Bldg........ G. Krogness 
Kunzmann, J. W. (See 
Numbers 28, 69-B, 
130-B) 
L 
La Coste, H. D. (See 
116-F). ¢ 
La Coste & Maxwell.... New York City*.45 W. 34th st....... H. D. LaCoste 
Chicago, Ill...... Se ag Bldg......R. Heath Davis 
Daky jm" Bela sic. sicais Noes Chicago; Tl ss... 327 S. LaSalle st.... 
Langfeld, W, R. (See 
142-C) 


La_ Strange, Austin (See 
Numbers 69-B, 130-B). 
Laue, Herman (See Num- 


ber 98-S) (Continued on page 76) 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES IN U. S. 
(Continued from Page 75) 


Firm Name 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Daily 


OSE “cc escwccs eee svese 
Sy SS Se DSanooescode 
DWI fe Ely ics o's oc siopelose 


pindenstes Inc., S. G. 

Link, M 

Loane, ioe (See Num- 
bers 28, 69-B, 130-B 

Lorentz, J. D. (See Num- 
bers 40-F, 54-A) 


Lorenzen & Thompson, 
TRC hd Pam euginoie oC Oacet 
Los Angeles Examiner.. 


Los Angeles Evening Her- 

AU ae Sob OO MUG ODO 
Lucius, N. L (See 31-C) 
Lutz, John E 


Luty, BLE. V. 


McDevitt, 


McGinn, Neil (See 98-S) 
McKinney & Son, J. P.. 


George A.... 


McKinney, ~ 
McMahon, FB ieee Rete 
McNamee, Williams He 


MacDonald, W. S. (See 
Numbers 35-A, 98-N) 
MacQuoid Special Agency 


Macy & Klaner........ 
Magrane Co., T. F..... 


Malkiel, S. (See 41-B) 
Marcks, Olivers Jigeese es 
Mathews Special Agency, 
Thuslitis) ees. tecmeamteere seen 
Matthews, W. H. (See 
69-C) 
Meigs, Me Cll... eens 
Melton, er (See 3) 
Merrill, W. J. (See 31-C) 
vee at jae Goes 
98-S) 
Miller, Charles E...... 
Minnick, P. W. & G. F. 
(See 37-A) 
Mitchell, R. W.......- 
Mogensen Gao: Inc. 
MSEC. cotirxcmmietsanis's 
Moloney, Herbert _W. 
(See Los Angeles Eve- 


Herald 81-B;) 
San Francisco 
Call-Post 116-X) 


Montague Co., Allen.... 
Morris, 
Morrow, Marco 


Numbers 28, 69-B 
130-B) 


Morton Co., Wiliam iis 


Mulligan, Ralph R...... 


Muniz Advertising Co.... 


Murphy Co., A. S...... 


New Brunswick (N. J.) 


Newton, Mrs. Maud (See 
Number 31-D) 


New York American.... 


New York Daily News... 


New York Daily News- 
Record (See Number 


40-E) 
New York Day-Warheit 
(See Number 41-B) 
py York Evening soe 


eee e eter eeees 


New. York Herald. 2 acc 
New York Jewish Morn- 
ing Journal......-.s 
New York Morning Tele- 
graph .ccccccsecccecs 


New York News Bureau 
Association (Financial 
America) (See Num- 
bers 98-T, 44-F, 35-A) 


New York Sun.......+. 


« Chicago, Ill... 


Office Address Manager 
New York City..4 W. 53d st....... Albert T. Reid 
New York City*.200 5th ave.........S. E. Leith 
New York City..154 Nassau st......- H. F. Lewis 
New York City..342 Madison ave....Sam’l GQ. Lindenstein 
New York City..97 Water st......-- 
Chicago, Ill*....122 S. Michigan ave.] #¥ ees 
New York City..19 W. 44th st...... M,. R. Thompson 
Detroit, Mich....Kresge Bldg fies weters E. C. Ferguson 
San Fran., Cal..Sharon Bldg........ Fred L. Hall 
Los Angeles, Cal.San Fernando Bldg..T. F. Magrane 
New York City..1819 Broadway......W. W. Chew 
San Fran., Cal..Monadnock Bldg....E. A. Holman 
Chicago, Tll-ko... Hearst Bldg........ Wm. H. Wilson 
New York City..Times Bldg...... .»-H. W. Moloney 
Chicago, “Tl... 2. Tower Bldg......... J.-B. Eutz 
Pittsburgh, Pa...Bessemer Bldg...... B. E. V.. Luty 
Mc 
New York City*.303 5th ave........- George A. McDevitt 
Chicago, Ill......- People’s Gas Bldg... 
New York City*.19 W. 44th st....... J. P. McKinney 
Chicago, sll st. 122 S. Michigan ave.J. J. McConnell 
Los Angeles, Cal.Homer Laughlin BldgKarl J. Shull 
St. Louis, Mo...3d Nat. Bank Bldg.. 
sr niease, LIT eee 7 S. Dearborn st....D. F,. McMahon 
Chicago, Ill...... 326 W. Madison st..W. M. McNamee 
M 
New York City*.103 Park ave....... Robert MacQuoid 
Chicago,- Tl. ares ist Nat. Bank Bldg..I. S. Wallis & Son 
Chicago, Ueto owtete erleleteyelele cisteiele ore 
Los Angeles, Cal.*.San Fernando Bldg..T. F. Magrane 
St. Louis, Mo.. »Victoria Bldg.....-- O. L. Marcks 
Boston, Mass.*..1 Beason st......«. Julius Mathews 
New York City. (171 Madison ave....C. W. Brocker 
Chicago, Ill. |. ss Hartford IBldioee reticle H. S. Gould 
Detroit, Mich... .242 Lafayette Bv.W.Roy Buell 
Chicago, Ill......328 W. Madison st..M. C. Meigs 
; : C. E. Miller 
New York City*.225 5th ave.........- Philip H. Hubbard 
Chicsoetily eee People’s Gas pbiig? = jeer eee o 
Kansas City,-Mo.Graphic Arts Bldg.. 
San Fran., Cal.*.Hearst Bldg........ M. Mogensen 
Los Angeles, Cal.Title Insurance Bldg. W. Ee. Emory 
Seattle, Wash...Securities Bldg..... B, N. Hutchinson 
Chicago) LL Sasstyeme cetera tole ate erate ( 
. T. J. Morris 
Chicago. Ls asics Century Bide: .Js25. .F. H. Bell 
New York City*.200 Sth ave.......++. F. L. Murphy 
Chicago,” Ill........ Tribune Bldg....... Elmer Wilson 
New York City*.30 E. 42d st........ R. R. Mulligan 
Chicago, Ill......Marquette Bldg..... C. J. Anderson 
New York City..27 Warren st........ Salvador Muniz 
Ponce, age Rico.Plaza Degetaw:: .4<). Francisco Y. Muniz 
San Juan, Rig & costnitare Ooo clean micteetets Luis Muniz Souffront 
New "York Fee 23 Sth AVG. cc. v aces H, Schade 
Philadelphia, Pa..Colonial Trust Bldg.H. Schade 
N 
New York City..18 E. 41st st....-.. William B. Boyd 
Chicago, Ts... ss Hearst) Sidgva.+<sm. Wm. H. Wilson 
San Fran., Cal..Monadnock Bldg....E. A. Holman 
Boston, Mass....127 Federal st....... Sweeney & Price 
Chicago, Ill......Hartford Bldg....... Don Campbell 
New York City..25 Park Places. ccs. H. Sherwood 
Chicago; (TITS aeree Tribune Bldg....... M. W. Gurnea 
Chicago, Ill......Hearst Bldg E. Crawford 


. New York City..2 Columbus SCiedee: W. N. Callender, Jr. 
i 22208 9. Loasalle st... K.) Clark 
Chicago, Ill......208 S. LaSalle st....H. K. Clark 


New York City..77 Bowery..........Joseph Jacobs 


Chicago, Ill.:....38 S. Dearborn st..Harry Coan 
Hollywood, Cal. Markham Bldg......Frances Agnew 
New York City*.26 Beaver st. Edw. Rascovar 
Pittsburgh, Pa...237 4th ave. veeeeeee Win, A. Wyman 
Philadelphia, Pa..112 S. 16th st. .W. A. Jenkins 
Baltimore, Md...Equitable Bldg. .E. G. Bennett 


sereee 


Cleveland, O... “"Leader-News Bldg...P. Hiltz 

New Haven, Ct. .87 Orange st F. W. Dietter 
Detroit, Mich....New Telegraph Bldg: L. Feinberg 
Boston, Mass....109 State st....... S. Macdonald 


Chicago, Ill.... “* $332 S. 


..W. S. 
i LaSalle st.. pate O._ Chase 
Chicago, Ill......208 S 


. LaSalle st.. Kee Gi 


See Explanatory Note on Page 6 


Key 
98-F 
98-0 


98-R 
98-S 


for January 27, 1923 4 
Firm Name Office Address Manager * 
New York Tribune...... Chicago, Ill...... 5 N. Wabash ave....Robert H. Flaherty 

New York Wall Street 


98-T 


98-U 
100 
100-A 


101 
102 


102-A 


103 


103-A 
104 


104-A 
104-B 
104-C 


105 
107 


106 


106-A 
106-B 


106-C 
109 


108 
110 


111 


111-A 
112 


113 
113-A 
112-A 


113-B 
113-C 


114 
114-A 
115 


115-A 
115-B 


Journal (See 132-B) 
New York Women’s Wear 
(See 142-B) 
New York World...... 5 


New York & Connecticut 
News Bureau (Financial 


.H, E. Middleton 
Neil McGinn 


Ac, ae S3 oe ave... 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich.. 
New England. 3 


Asierica) musics ste celeraer New Haven, Ct..87 Orange st....... F. W. Dietter 
New York Commercial.. New York City*.350 Madison ave....F. R. Northrup 
Northrup, Frank R...... Chicago, Ill...... Advertising Bldg....E. J. Powers 
Northwest Daily Press As- R. RE Ria 

SOCIALION ikicna% oes, ... Minne’lis, Minn..Palace Bldg.......-. {E R. Pate 

Oo 
O’Donnell Special Agency 
(See 20-A). 
O’Flaherty’s N. Y. Subur- 
ban® List,) Inc... Se New York City..313 W. thie Ste W. Porter 


Omaha 
News 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


(Neb.) 


Ordorico, eee et aleratets 5 


Osborn, Inc., Guy S.. 


Palmer, R. R (See Num- 
ber ster: 


Papert, S. W. (See Num- 
ber )-E) 

Parker, K. (See Capper 
Publications, Kansas 
City Kansan, Topeka 
Capital) 


Pancoast, C. L (See 31- 


BS socks :* Haremond & Walcott 


Chicago, Ill..... ‘Boyce Bldg RG OSNGS Cc. D. Bertolet 

Kansas City, Mo. Victor Bldg........ O. G. Davies 

New York City*.320 Sth ave......... ne M. G. ie 

Chicago, ae .People’s Gas Bldg.. C. Trowbri 

San Fran., ~Monadnock Bldg.. We E, Greenfielal 

New York iy: .165 Broadway....... *: Miguel Ordorico © 

. Chicago, Ill.*....7 .S. Dearborn st....G. S. Osborn 

St. Louis, Mo. . .Globe-Democrat Bldg. Cc. A. Cour 

Detroit, Mich....Ford Bidawtemeieiers Joseph R. Scolaro 
P 


Payne Co., G. Logan.... Chicago, Il.*....Marquette Bldg. «--.@ a a 
New York City..200 5th ave..... Yan ye J. a 
Detroit, Mich....Kresge Bldg..... ...Frank S. Payne 
Boston, Mass....100 Boylston st......Daniel Fitzgerald 
St. Louis, Mo...Carleton Bldg.......Vie. Cunningham 
Los Angeles, Cal.Security Bldg....... Fred C. Veon 
Payne, Burns & Smith.. New York City*.200 5th ave......... {¢ r Pie 
Chicago, Ill......6 N. Michigan ave..G, H. Payne 
Detroit, Mich.. .Kresge Bldg....... .Franklin Payne 
Boston, Mass....100 Boylston st.. -Daniel Fitzgerald 
Los Angeles, Cal.Security Bldg....... Fred C. Veon ; 
St. Louis, Mo...Carleton Bldg.. ..Vie’r H. Cunningham 
Pego, Aurelio ......-.- New York City..24 W. 16th st...... Aurelio Pego 
Philadelphia Inquirer. . New York City..Flatiron  Bldg....... D. M. Shirk 
” Chicago, Ill. _... Harris Trust Bldg...Jess F. Spencer 
Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger and Evening Ledger New York City. Sa es ave....Hugh Burke 
Powers, Ex. Js oescte st . Chicago, Lie ate La Salle st....E. J. Powers 
Powell, Robert E....... New York City 147 W. 34th st.......R. E. Powell 
Powers & Stone, Inc.... New York City*.33 W. 42d oa H. Powers 
Chicago, Ill......1st Nat. Bank Bldg P. Stone 
Boston, Mass. {Little Blidgiknericee .. Warren H. Pierce 
Fevdden, King & Prudden, : 
In 2 Sa Beteeicere «e New York City*.286 5th ave......... H. J. Prudden 
L. C. Prudden 
Chicago, Ill... ... Steger Bldg......... arry W. King 
Boston, Mass....Globe Bldg.........V. P. Maloney 
Prussing, H. J. (See 
Neste 142-C 
Putnam, C. I. (See 16-B) 
R 
Randalli Des )icsye sees New York City*.347 5th ave...... ee J. Randall 
: Chicago, Ill...... Marquette Bldg......J. W. Hunter 
Rascovar, Edward (See 
98-N) 
Rathbun-Grant-Heller Co. 
(See 51-B) 
Reed, W. W. (See 48-E) 
Reichard, George H. (See 
Reid, Albert T. (See 
78- 


. (See Num- 


Richards, F. St. John (See 
116-C) 

Richardson, Wallace G. 

Riddle Co., James M.. 

Ring, R. R. (See 100-A) 

Rockwood, Ralph K..... 

Rood, L. L. (See Num- 
ber 3) 


Rose, Norman (See 31-D) 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


St. Paul Daily News.... 


San Francisco Bulletin. . 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Saylor, R. M 
Schaefer Co., B. J...... 


San Francisco Call-Post. 
Scheerer, H. Edmund.... 


Schuyler, S. S. (See Num- 
ber 3 


Scolaro, Joseph R....... 

Scott, Waiter Ne 
Numbers 40- F, 54-A 

Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers (See Number 3) 


. New York City..95 Madison ave......W. C. Richardson 


S Chicago, foo... Garland Bldg........ James M. Riddle 
New York a .Can. Pacific Bldg....W. e; Dey 
Atlanta, Ga......Candler Bldg........ i Keo ous 
Cleveland, O..... Ulmer Bldg......... ‘rank O. Young, Jr. 
Kansas City, Mo.Republic Bldg....... 
San Fran., Cal..Hobart Bldg.......- E. Williams 
St. Louis, Mo....Syndicate Bldg...... Mrs. Williams . 
Chicago, Ill......38 S. Dearborn st....R. K. Rockwood 

S 
New York City..154 Nassau st...... F. St. Richards 
New York City..World Bldg.. ~R. AG letcher 
Chicago, Tll...< ss Mallers Bldg. P. L. Henriquez 


"Hammond & Walcot! 


New York City..366 Sth ave 
“C. D. Bertolet 


Chicago, Ill......Boyce Bldg 


Kansas City, Mo.Victor Bldg.. ..O. G. Davies | 
New York City..47 W. 34th st......-H. D, LaCoste 
New York City. .1819 aap .W. W. Chew 
hicago, Ill.......Hearst Bldg.. Wm. H. Wilson 

-e Louis, Mo...Century Bldg . M. Saylor 

Los Angeles, Cal, Union League Bldg..T. F. Magrane 

San Fran., Hobart Bldg........ Schaefer 
New York City. ‘Times Bldg... 2.2.50 H. W. Moloney 
Chicago, Ill.*....Marquette Bldg..... H. E. Scheerer 
New York City. ~30) Be 42d! ‘stein R. R. Mulligan | 
Detroit, Mich....Ford Bldg..... . tes laden 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“EVERY DAY IN EVERY WAY” 


Applied to business through the Advertising Columns : 


of Newspapers, is working wonders 


Gloomy discussion of “business conditions” some time back almost sup- ii 

: : : : H 

planted weather talk in conversational circles. Great as was the harm done, it 
is quickly being repaired. 


} 


A new era is dawning. Confidence and assuredness are developing to an i 
amazing degree. 


Strange as it may seem, the public’s ability and willingness to absorb has 
exceeded the producers’ sale and supply energy. 


crac nn 


It takes tremendous buyer demand to overcome the inertia of seller timid- ! 
ity, but a bold, confident seller activity quickly sweeps away buyer hesitancy. | Ht 


The manufacturer and the seller found it a bit difficult to get up speed | |] 
again, but it is gaining every day, and we are further along Prosperity Road I 
than many people realize. The advertising columns of newspapers not only re- ie. a 
flect this condition, but have contributed greatly to it. | oe || I | 


wien —— 
eiemempingideadeedeeennasse ee en 


7 
s ‘ . iit 
We firmly believe that those who have bravely and intelligently kept be- a 
fore the prospective buying public with telling advertising in the newspapers HT 


covering their markets are OUTDISTANCING COMPETITION. i i 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of twenty progressive i 
newspapers in that many fine cities of the United States. 


We are equipped to lay before any interested advertiser or advertising ai 
agency a vast amount of up-to-the-minute information regarding the market op- il 
portunities and publicity advantages of those cities, whenever and wherever | Hi 


you say. if 
| 

a 

i 

The John Budd Company Wi 

National Advertising Representatives | We i 

of Newspapers | | 
9 East 37th Street Tribune Building Chemical Building Healey Building | li | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA . he 


Examiner Building Title Insurance Building Securities Building 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES Arak 


i) 


*) 


Editor & Publisher 


Should you change 
representation 


—Please consider our list is composed 
entirely of papers of character and known 
value—noted for their reliability. 

To be associated with such papers 
gives standing and prestige. 

We are never in the unfortunate po- 
sition where weak papers have to be 
pushed at the expense of the strong. 

There is room here for two more 
newspapers that want high efficiency 
service and the increased lineage that 
goes with strong association, and aggres- 
sive representation. 

Our list is:— 

Circu- 

lation 

43,321 (Daily) The dominant 
morning and 
Sunday new s- 

51,131 (Sunday) paper in the pros- 
perous Spokane 
Country 


Spokane, Wash., 
Spokesman-Review 


Spokane, Wash., 


Chronicle 


37,629 pine dominant 
evening paper in 
this wonderfully 
prosperous field 


Boise, Idaho 14,491 (Daily) The dominant 
‘ paper of Boise 


Statesman 14,958 (Sunday) and of Idaho 


30,577. (Daily) The dominant 


Fresno, Calif. 
‘ : 31,645 (Sunday) paper of Fresno 


peo lca and Central Cali- 
fornia’s eight 

great counties 
Montreal, Canada, 146,392 The dominant 


evening news- 
paper of Mon- 
treal, French or 
English, and the 
Province of Que- 
bec with over 
30,000 more cir- 
culation than any 
other newspaper 
published in Can- 
ada. 


F Twenty-five years in the field—a wide 
acquaintance east and west—well covered 
territory. 

Four solicitors for five newspapers— 
individual service. 
t No billing and collecting. Our motto 
is ‘Dual sales work—with advertiser 
and agency.” 


Write or wire. Full particulars furnished without 
incurring obligations. 


Wm. J. Morton Co. 


Tribune Bldg. 200, Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


La Presse 


See Explanatory Note on Page 66 ~~~ 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES IN U. S. . 
(Continued from page 76) 
Key Firm Name Office Address Manager 
1206 SearspavATl uDsie sievemuehets arere Chicago, Ils %..<:5 6 People’s Gas Bldg... T. Sears 
120-A Seattle Post-Intelligencer New York City..1819 Broadway...... We W. Chew 
Chicago, Tll.c.u.. Plicarstie Blidget Wm. H. Wilson 
120-B Select Country Newspa- 
paper Asscciaticn, Inc.. New York City..105 W. 40th st...... 
120-C Sherwood, H. B. (See 
Number 98-F) 
121 Shirk, D. M. (See Num- 
ber 106-B) 
M22) & Stall, BarlYis wet sivie foreve'nie Los Angeles, Cal. Homer-Laughlin Bldg.Karl J. Shull ut 
122-A Shuman, A. L. (See Num- 
ber 51-C) 
123 Smith Special Agency, A. 
ie eect Wactiolieasste + otaie 6 Philadelphia, FPa.*1001 Chestnut st....A. F. Smith 
(chicago, Millen). Hartford Bldg....../ A. Roy Keator 
12320 SLOMILtH AG pedicneretenia wsieeiete Chicago; Lb, pase Hartford Bldg seme A. H. Smith 
124 Spencer, Jess F. (See 
Number 106-B) , 
124-A Stapleford, E, B. (See 
Number 37-A) Par: 
125 Stevens & Baumann, Inc. New York City*.47 W. 34th st....... {> He Stereeay 
Chicago, Tlic. as Ist Nat. Bank Bldg..L. A. Peterson 
Los Angeles, Cal.Higgins Bldg....... H. H. Conger 
San Fran., Cal..Holbrook Bidg...... W. K. Botsford 
126." Stockwell, Ws Eacamwec cle Chicago, Ill.*....122 S. Michigan ave.W. H. Stockwell 
New York City..225 5th ave......... Charles E. Miller 
126-A. Stone, Howard P........ Chicago, Liles ake Ist Nat. Bank Bldg..H. P. Stone 
127 Story, Brooks & Finley... New York City*.200 5th ave.......+. ye Ree 
Chicago, Tllii.<. People’s Gas Bldg...J. M. Breskaa 
Philadelphia, Pa..Colcnial Trust Bldg..H. C. Story 
Los Angeles, Cal.Higgins Bldg....... H. H. Conger 
San Fran., Cal..Holbrook Bldg...... W. K. Botsford 
St *Louis; #Mo’....Star™ Bldeime. cme C. J. Edelmann 
129, Swan; Caroll Jini ce es. Boston, Mass....44 Bromfield st...... C. J. Swan 
129-A Sweeney & Price (See 
Number 98-U) 
T 
129-Bi TavloresCansones ere sleet Los Angeles, Cal.500 Ardmore st...... Carson Taylor 
129-C. Laylors Frank iC... New York City..320 5th ave......... F. C. Taylor 
129-D Temple, W. M. (See : 
Numbers 28, 69-B 
130-B) 
129-E Texas Daily Press League 
Advertising Bureau.... Dallas, Tex...... County Bank Bldg. a W. eg 
130. “Theis, Con sisCinseasce es New York City*.141 W. 36th st...... C. Theis 
Chicago, sills ciesiete 140 S. Dearborn St. We S. Grathwohi 
130-A Tierkel, David B. (See 
41-B) 
130-B Topeka, Capital (See 
Number 28) New York City..501 5th ave......... Austin LaStrange 
130-C Tuerke, Carl W. (See 
31-D) 
U 
US DUO MELE echenele svetstcterett ates Los Angeles, Cal.236 S. Hill st....... Milt Uhl 
131-A United Country Press... Louisville, Ky....415 S. 3d st........ Mr. Lowman 
Vv 
¢ 132° Verree. & (Conklin.....7. New York City* gee Pag AVE seers Thomas E. Conklin 
Chicago, “Til. 3.3 E. Jackson Blvd..J. E. Verree 
Detroit, Mich. 22117 Lafayette Blvd..C. L. Weaver 
San Fran., Cal..Monadnock Bldg....Allen Hofmann 
W 
132-A Wakefield, Manning,.... New York City..Times Bldg......... Wakefield Manning 
132-B Wall Street Journal (See 
Dow, Tehce: & Co., 47-A) 
132-C Wallace, A 3 . (See Num- 
ber 28) 
133 Wallis & Son,.I) S72... .. Chreagor. Tleactsie7 lst Nat. Bank Bldg..G. W. Wallis 
133-A Walty, iMele I Naosakoue Chicago, Pee crc sone seit cieteecetera ene 
134 Ward, Inc., Robert E.. Chicago, Ill.*....5 S. Wabash ave....J. W. Cullen 
New York City..501 5th ave........ W. E. Jewett 
135) Ward, William’ Doe. ..- New York City..154 Nassau st........ W. D. Ward 
Chicago; yilll..ichice Marquette Bldg.....R. E. Douglas 
135-A; Ward & LewisSa.n. o. de. « New York City..154 Nassau st........ W. D. Ward 
135-B Warner, Robert Ca Seaitererere Chicago, Tl san 230 'E. Ohio -sti\. eet R. O. Warner 
136 Watson, Inc., Mo. C....:. New York City*.286 5th ave.......... M. C. Watson 
Chicago, Tls..% <.. 122 S. Michigan ave.A. W. Allen 
136-A Western Press Associa- 
LION) wages due one loa San: Fran., Cal. .58 Sutter st..-. 0056 -W. K. Botsford 
Los Angeles, Cal.Higgins Bldg........ H. H. Conger 
136-B Wheeler & Northrup.... Chicago, Ill...... 140 S. Dearborn st.. ae 
137. Williams, Edwin C...... San: Fran.;- Cal. -Hobart* Bldgive <atciste E. C. Williams 
138 Williams, Lawrence & 
Gresinena Comrceetassice New York City*.225 5th ave.........W. H. Lawrence 
Chicago, Tloc.ou.. Harris Trust Bldg...W. T. Cresmer 
San “Fran., Cal 3742" Market sti cece R. J. Bidwell 
Los Angeles, Cal.Times Bldg......... R. J. Bidwell 
139 Wilson, Elmer (See Num- 
ber 14-A) 
140 Wilson, William H. (See 
Numbers 16-A, 81-A, 
98-E, 116-G, 120-A) 
140-A Winer Special Agency, H. . ; 
Ty degiie atotenetees eaal ele a ekehors New York City..154 Nassau st....... Morris Pessin 
141 Withington, C. M. (See 
Boston News Bureau, 
16-E) 
141-A Wohl, Harry D......2.- Chicage,. Illia. us 4922 W. Albany ave. 
1427 Wolf Sicdseye Jiceusrte etre San Fran., Cal learst © Biden cies J. Wolf 
Los Angeles, Cal.. Homer- Laughlin Bldg. Re. J. Shull 
142-A Wolsky, Inc., Alexander. New York City..110 W. 40th st...... Felix Wolsky 
142-B Women’s Wear (New 
York) (See Number 
142-C) 
142-C Women’s Wear Company New York City..8 E. 13th st......... A. E. Fairchild 
Chicago; Til sire 418 S. Market st....H. J. Prussing 
Boston, Mass....52 Chauncey st....... A. W. Kirkpatrick 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Bulletin Bldg....... W. R. Langfeld 
Rochester, N. Y..183 St. Paul st...... Robert W. Woodru 
142-D Woodruff, Robert W. (See 
Number 142-C) 
143 Woodward, John B...... New York City*.Times Bldg......... JoaBs Woody 
Chicago, Tll-<. 1. Security Bldg....... jorenh Kelly 
144 Woodward & Kelly...... Chicago, Ill.*....Security Bldg....... oseph F. Kelly 
Detroit, Mich....Fine Arts Bldg..... F. B. Etter 
144-A Wyman, William A. (See 
Number 98-N) 
Y 
144-B eV cung, Mee Cr encase Chicago, Til Jo... 141. W. Ohio’ sti. ns MAG: ples 3 
144-C Young & Ward.........- Chicago, Ill...... 308 N. Michigan ave. { fr _ A. Ward 
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RESULTS COUN 


UTAH'S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


ESTABLISHED, ;:1850 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


ADVERTISING 


eee TA. CHEMCKE + 


November 11, 1922. 


The Times-Picawune 


NEW ORLEANS 
SEGOND PORT,U.S.A 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 
225 Fiftn Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


December 7th, 1922. 


Attention Mr. M. D. Hunton. 


Dear Mr. Hunton—I am enclosing herewith several 
copies of our report showing gains or losses for advertis- 
ing carried in all three Salt Lake papers for October. 
Of course, as you know, the total number of inches as 
shown here is six days against seven for The Telegram 
and Tribune. 


I certainly want to congratulate you, as well as the 
rest of the boys, for the splendid showing you have given 
in foreign lineage—October with nearly 59% increase, 
September increase 39.6%, August increase 31%. In 
October, 1922, we carried over 50% more foreign adver- 
tising than the third paper, The Telegram—we were 
second. 

In October, 1921, we were third, The Telegram, which 
is now third, then beat us 34% in foreign advertising. 


With kindest personal regards, we are, 
Very truly yours, 


THE DESERET NEWS. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


The Lee Syndica te 


Newspapers he Day Journal 


Leader Press 


AW. LEE, Founder The W ate Journal 
E P. ADLER, President s 
JAS. F POWELL, Secretary 


Davenpari. lowa, 


December 15, 1922. 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen—Please accept my thanks to your organization for the splen- 
did increase in volume of foreign business which you have secured for all 
of our papers during this year. 


You have represented our papers for a number of years, and each year, 
with one exception, has shown a substantial increase. You have a large 
and efficient organization which has taken care of us in every possible way. 


Trusting that you will be able to duplicate our 1922 increase in 1923, 
I remain, with best wishes, 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Nathan 0. Fullmer, 


NOF:FVH Business Manager. 


7 tes 


EPA-A President. 


THE SUPREMACY IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING which we are obtaining for 
the above and other newspapers we have the honor to represent is based on: 


Our methods of analyzing markets and showing how the circula- 
tion of the newspapers we represent grips those markets 


plus 


An equipment of forceful solicitors operating from seven offices 
covering the entire country, and an unusual department of co- 


operation plus 


Work—lIntelligent, Indefatigable, Never-let-up Work 


IF 
IF 
IF 


you are not getting the results we are giving the newspapers we represent— 


your market, and the buying power of your circulation with its influence in the 
community are not being sold to advertisers— 


you believe in up-to-date business methods applied to securing National adver- 
tising in this modern business age and want 


Work, Effective Work, More Work Behind Your Newspaper 
THEN we shall be glad to discuss representation with you. 


CONE, HUNTON AND WOODMAN 


New York . Chicago | 
225 Fifth Avenue Newspaper Representatives 130 North Wells Street 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


Constitution Bldg. Lightner Bldg. Victoria Bldg. Hobart Bldg. Salvage Trust Bldg. 
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ARKANSAS 
‘ No. Col. 
City Paper Publishing Paper Editor pgs. per p 
BOE STEIN cra cle Gil.) Metanererciereiese ele eles <> Times Record .......... SP Cone peer tances. 4 7 
CALIFORNIA 
ESCONGICO) ieiacel ete (II) welerettieinw ese. oieteis {Times Advocate } Percy Evans ",..... 16 
l Daily Times 
Los Angeles ee W. Druggist itr GC On Davis. cence 8.48 
Los Angeles .....5. W. Grocer (m)...Examiner fe Daviess <u ates S28 
Los Angeles .....5S. W. Retailer (m). . Examiner ANIS 2 Se eee 8 538 
Sacramento ...- area) WPS a cleus eteieieuis. 6 Sta teers ai ae otek is evercetatets A. Brewer, Jr... 4 5 
San Francisco... ‘Bulletin Business 
Bittiden? (Cm)ioccers sre LUCIE ea alennisentlajeretsters tole Budd Rosenberg.... 4 5 
San i deeteougge poexam., Retailer’ (ma) ./xcanninen) Oy pices else = orci! Rand. Madison P Seto 5 
San Francisco.. -C o-operation (m). - Daily ING WSs ars a'od cterete Lee LaRash®|..%5 4-6 8 
San Diego Ga. 60 Sun Co-Operator (m). Sama eee sean Cie soleus batcnarere Powell Thomas ..... 8 8 
COLORADO 
PaeblO- st semrernyes UStar- Pour nals cist pleye Morris Townsend... 8-12 8 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport ...... Post - Telegram Re- 
tatler HC) cies erates Post-Telegram J ..50100 7h AG Dis Weavieterne. S 4 
Hartford ..Hartford - Courant 
Merchandiser (m).Hartford-Courant. ...... Wm. M. Greene.... 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington ..Co-operator (q)......Evening Star ......... Evening Star ...... A ee 
GEORGIA 
IA tlasita veto sae sie clare (aMh)'~ satetolche Poses kets tetene ene Atlanta Georgian .......S. T. Mattingly.... 8 8 
Atlanta ..cece.-« (CO) oe aiiate tinct Melorentstere Constitution tener J.-E... Botliday.w a.com 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago ..ccerses ‘hicago Retailer (m).Herald-Examiner .......R. S. Shapira.......12-16 8 
Chicago ...-.-.+- -operator (m)....- Chicago Tribune ....... George Morris....... 4-8 4 
Marion .........- lerchants Mag. aoe Evening) Stari nicntereteet C. R. Codrington... 32 3 
Mt. Vernon ..... WW) cecnseacesens Register News ......+.+ Ncerman G, Sugg... 4 3 
Leegky LSongimaone operation (m)....Peoria-Transcript .......Carl A. Hardt...... 8. 4 
Springfield ....-- tail Informer (m). StateJournal tn sesincie cco en (Callithany semen yey, 
Springfield ....-- Ue pie ie esale \s)aie/olo ALC MINE SISUGINN sretslelsfelelats W. J. Barnes........ 8 4 
INDIANA 
INSITE arcs 0 GEOL ‘Ce GonenoaqcoddaI0s Ledger & Tribune......J. Frank McDer- 
MIO. [rs rete eclere 20) eZ 
Indianapolis ..... Co-operator & Mer-_ 
chandiser (m). SLESO NBO cor corn sonaadoc Paw, I. Morgan... 4.4 
Muncie ..... A SecGen ab sate state lisse ote teaetens (Aerts. com ciais ease QOT E. G. Brouilette....: 4° 4°: 
Richmond .......‘m!) P . Palladium Hie elartiss se 4 2 
South Bend cc's ach Mil slewine sielscivleis o's News- Times: 9.55 a Seintevecjg sleretere tiem olene » Sete teeinieeme 4 eu 
Warsaw (hm) Daily Times & Northern 
Indianian fen. Ted Williams: is... iS) 7 
IOWA 
Mason City <0... (i) Seen erccesesice Globe Gazette & Times..J. W. Conroy...... 4 8 
KANSAS 
Fitch imneon Moakieess CIN. Ue cpice on(s encieacrseere News apa iv eleraveletecenenet sports Wi, Cady ace sate 4 4 
Kansas City é CB tin eleei Pate oyave erect eene Kansas City Kansan....Knowlton Parker 4 4 
Parsons GSP! 4.5 eadnooane Se.coe Daily’ (Republican ret ty-micieisls ciel tae tetas 16 21% 
Parsons FCG) oben taviota tote. iaiis takolec erate Daily Suns keine ee Lester Combs ...... 4 8 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville ....-.. Merchandising Cv. 
operator (m)...... i Wer. lid ecastottbasere tkorsketeee ret Sprom W. Orrin 4 4 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans ....Merchandising & Ad- 
vertising (m). wa bt@ma ae cies esieieie taeetee P. J. Thomson. ....12-16 4 
New Orleans ....The Store (m)...... Times-Picayine .. 3.5 astae cen et eiio eee states 8 8 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston. seeessieres « (Gra) acres vewcne te tovayeteneseneiels Asnericatl . salcreciem shaun C.° FR. Whitney..... 6 8 
Boston “cs ceecsce (Caray eenaretc, oteiols i sievevera Herald-Traveler .-.°5.-.. MOMS Ord des crost 6 8 
Lowell ... eon ho arian OORT ee tae Ccurier-Citizen .S. F. Whipple...... ee 
Weinert) oontonGe ic) adore doe npapcdor Emtet prise cecil serene lonn mB atkersje eit 12), 4) 
New Bedford Dee arms he watate:watara woes rre Standard & Mercury....Miss Gertrude ..... 4 4 
f Lp Perle | 7.80 cee 4A 
Springfield ...... etail Informer iP): Wi gion ee eincae rane te Allan “Cy Inmant scm joc 
Worcester .wccscee W) cesses eevee TelegrameGAzete sc ccc ee coer ec eee 8 4 
MICHIGAN 
Sheboygan ..eese (IM) veeeeeeeeeeeees AWIESIE Gora ooctoneone ome Haller este 68 8 
Detroit sscovcsee (Gr). srtoac ape eagd WGIE, Sear cundeos dan a¢e Jacob Albert ...... 4. 4 
Detroit! .ecere eens Ci) Sorewielareie ola bcinieis "TMCS ote s eae sisters s eis W. FE. Anderman... 6-8 8 
MINNESOTA . 
ADT toha: (sex /ewinie le aie Eds) dete cob heToval oreiataisiers odterald  Feieeise vice we ovis vie Foe. Phelan an csen : 40 8 
Minneapolis ..... REO) 1a) crarevate lols is, ereranisroite Tribune 25... 10. ee os Willis L. Williams.. 4 7 
SEPP atl iamescisr on EE) cireseveivte/atetaeetetsisle ere Dispatch Pioneer-Press..R. B. Liggett...... 4s, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian .....-- (Gran) eerste miatels\sletarae stale SEAL wat cisveterate lo ticters ale eletelelavete re ore ariel neon ete 169 2 
MISSOURI 
Joitts, sepconse sign Trade Review (m)...Globe & News Herald..J. J. McClellan..... 8 8 
Kansas City .....Kansas_ City Trade 
Builder (m) -Journal & Post.....:...W. S. S. Johnson... 8 4 
Sie iseihky Woncedo Midwest Salesman : : 
C803): passe valence AMINES Gros sopjc0bdcodoL Clarence Snow RTO 5 
Webb City ...000(m) ~-ccocseereccee Daily. Sentinel ©2505. .-.0 Peale Wises. soso 4 6 
MONTANA 
Great. Falls... 5s :cftc. csp = steiarelore els 0 erwin. ore AT TURUME Gow iedis.2 ais leiclieisten-sfa Mr. Wendt, Ad. Mgr. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha .....e.00s [The Market Master 
(Gor) Wee Arar ward TDS hc coteterrete afole ievoteratsistess W. D. Tsrael....... 4 -4 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark cccch seco (il) scinesccelehicescostar-Lagle! | cscimblete oesC. H, Westbrook... 4° “5 
(m) { Press-Guardian Al Cruik 
PatersOm ceoseoee(M) wwscee sissies arere ‘oA Sunday Chronicle ex tuikshank .. 4 4 
enin : 
THENtON: cc cesccee 1) Misi aanit ca sineinss ) tees Rae \ James E. Mullins... 4-8 5 
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1923 | 
P 
NEW YORK - | 
; aA ae: No. Col. | 
City Paper Publishing Paper Editor Pgs. perp, 
Ratavia SEGED? “Biasornsomoceon Datly: WNEWS sg tenaiscave eistereiess 7 W. Griswold. . 4 3 
Buffalo (Gd tooo ooceodoases Courier”) frees: Paes 14 
BS vafkall Oiprens eee rey aioe VPS eel ote cle ietatare, c's nine: Mew aves nets oe erckete 7 
IB uiftalommeere tala fole eAaT uate ts eat ones a choles. ond Evening News ......... 
IB isital OMe erers eiavate a) (STL) Mita ocho os ovexe.p otatieuexas Tames). s.0n,queisieeilewrure : 
Linc SOs cjereiesets CITL IC oe stevaene sere tefarem A REPUDIICAN OL sister oe att aie 4 
News Yorks = saci £CG) Min « atetaiet siasecenatenevslatert A mericati, Facies se ates s 4 = 
TUG VG eye where GATED Mc: wiht o Slee ts. oe Evening Journal ....... W. .G. Hobson... 2 semen a 
New Yorld ..s.c etans) Weeedes eerie ea al ae Wold. ..vewsSiiece eee ee B. L. ‘Chapman ae 1 & 
New Work. . Evid Pee eee ce carr! Evening World ........ B. L. Chapman.... 1600 
Syracuse CID yeas sae re code ote Herald a. ecne ten Ac wena A. H: Anderson, 
Merchand. Mgr... .. i 
Syracuse CATE)! wreusre eure a cee orotenatt Journal Petcaycerhsteoneesiereet ts Andrew Thesbold: - 24 
SyPLACHSCE. Faateei(M) ees stanisageraateions Post: |Standard. ois ¢, »\»esetaqe wie aieepee ae 7 . ta 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Elizabeth City...-The Ad Route (m).Daily Advance .......6. 2+ «a cleelusiietenme - 
OHIO 
AKON ...csece0ee 4M) oes escereecrees Akron. (Pregs © teem. seams Walter Kramer 4 
Cincinnati m) 3+ post J. K.. Koons.nece 8 4 
Cleveland ‘m) News ee W. McKinney... 8 4 
Cleveland ‘m) Press E. Phillips. dae 8 
Cclumbus +m) Citizen ae Toh Q. Doty...... Se 
Columbus “m) Dispatch Harry M. Miller, 
Mer. Foreign Adv. 8 4 
WDiayiCtt fayaleineleleler als (PSTD) ee tayscakel xetare o7aietele MIGIST arencsoadood moos O. Harrington...... 4 
Fastomia: .ciciocne Ad “Route (m).......Daily Times 6 ...; ace < sin 6 ajeleteieie eles coe one 
"PoledOu <-ctetaisarcetns ays acts ssteeMereactale in ake News-Bee.!. Sac e reniee 13h rE. "Young. Sate °c 
OKLAHOMA 
IA Vaca eisiste eisteloys ate CIM)| Meraiefeletern arate foyeverete Daily Review-Courier....C. D. Willard...... 16 4 
Olahoma “City acc (fi)a techie steamers NEWS, Giu).. cotta eee Frank A. Lee...... 8-16 5 
OREGON 
Rive ay onodageU! ponomococHoscoc Afetbheee NC Bacto man coeac Will F. Hessian 6 8 
Portland! cs nieacte Co-operator (m)..... IN@WS © aves. cis ar 5:8 0 010 odes eleelere kent ean 4 8 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester Morning Republican.. 2:0: 0° eye, die 91 0 eet ete eee a 
Chester Times “ocoje hts -,0 ws seieusrep ciel eee eee Sic _ 
Easton » LRPLESS cere eeele eiaetaeretete W. K. Wilson. 4 
Greenville .....0. ..Evening Record Pe . nes 
Wilkes-Barre .... ‘Times-Leader ..0. e0aawe Ernest G. Smith... 4 8 
Viorke® 2 sicics eee Sree Mersin othtareta atenenentts Gazette & Daily........ G <A. Dietz. .eeeee 4 @ 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: 3...) Trade Aid Bulletin 
(9b) 2Sciteken& coteont Journal’. ”......,.a.ss hee eae Babe 
Adv. Mgr. .scmee 4 
Providence ...... News: Letter: (im).cc News a onawins attr seen Wm. P. ‘Keasedna .12- Fr 4 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis ........] Merchandising & Co- 
operetion (m) ..Commercial Appeal .....Moss E, Penn..... 4 4 
Niemphistnve sareciete (mi) % eee aera ee Press! *icauseche as oan H. J. Moorehead.... 4 5 
TEXAS 
San Antonio. acai Ci)! eomisnnirncess sie eiet EXPTGSS ic ¢.sc:s ects sears T. M. Darlington... 10 4 
; ace i or more 
Sam Amtortol pci (E11) net ohenateteetteteemteteentel= Evening News ..T. M. Darlington... 10504 
or more | 
: UTAH 
Salt Lake City...Service Bulletin (m).Salt Lake Tribune...... H. F. Robinson..... 8 3 
VIRGINIA 
Richmorid -... ss (ET) awe ape gemeaees { Hee Deon \ Paul Gibson .....20 Smee 
Roanoke .......- The ¥Ad= Visor (Cm). cin eS anche eee ers C.. H. Carsonseene ov 45 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle acc icons saa Retail Post - Inielli- 
gencer (m)....... Post-Intelligencer ...... Richard Barrett....6-10 8 
Seatileyce sews ons Star Co-operator (x). Star eae Vso croak aie F. W. Webster..... 48 
Tacoma “seeencses Times  Co-operator __ 
rt) Pee toro erarne AMES ereocret eect ieee C.. Ray Allen? eee 4 8 
Vancouver ... .The Ad-Route (m)..Evening Columbian .....H. J. Campbell..... 16° ee 
WISCONSIN 
Nilwatkee: <).clej © Gra}: Socp ae ghetane este oor POUT MecPoreteestloyeia) stare ss 8ieia 8 a8 
Milwaukee ..... S CIN) Mahi ve ose sincete nel hekeva: sie ING STE reaya re are oreiice eteecas g 5 
Milwaukee ..... AGN k GoMpo so acon OO Sunday Telegram Ss 
Compiled and Copyrighted 1923 by The Editor & Publisher Company 
MANITOBA 
Rene No. Col. 
City Paper Publishing Paper Editor pgs. per p. 
Winnipeg....... Free Press Retail (m) ei. cn tae ae F. H. Averyenees » +s 
ONTARIO 
Kingston «... 42... More Pep Gerke 2 British, Wiles ieee Leman A. Guild.... 16 1 
Toronto cnet ew: Retail Merchants 
Globe Win)" aestee se GLOWS Materia clo sislelaisielctetelsls Lloyd Moore.......68 8 
EXPLANATION OF KBY LETTERS: A—annually. A preceded by a number indicates number 
of issues in the year. BM—bi-monthly. M—monthly. O—occasionally. Q—quarterly. sA— 
semi-annually. SM—semi-monthly, W—weekly. 


ANNIVERSARIES, CELEBRA- 
TIONS, ETC. 


Dodge City Globe—50th ch apsbigi 
founding. 

Gloversville (N. Y.) Morning Herald—25 years 
old. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) News—50th birthday. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News—s0th birthday. 

Tewiston (Me.) Journal—diamond jubilee. 

Mobile (Ala.) Register—100th birthday. 


(Kan.) 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—85th birthday. 

Newton Kansan—d0th anniversary. | 

New York Press Club—50th anniversary of 
founding. 

Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald—50th anniversary, 
of founding. 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—diamond Jubilee.) 

Portland (Ore.) Journal—20th birthday. 

Sandusky (0.) Register—100th birthday. 

Shasta (Cal) Courier—70 years old. } 

Shereveport (La.) Times—o0th . anniversary of 
founding. 

South Bend (Ind.) Tribune—5oth birthday. 

University of Wisconsin Daily Cardinal— 
birthday. 

Wichita (Kan.) Eagle—50 years old. 


re 
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Growth That Reflects 
Baltimore's Prosperity 


Again The Sunpapers have made a splendid twelvemonth’s showing in both advertising 
and circulation. In 1922 The Sunpapers carried a total of 29,016,436 agate lines of 
advertising, showing a gain over the previous year of 1,959,974 agate lines. 


The Sunpapers’ Advertising Record 


(Agate Lines) 


1922 1921 GAIN | 
ELLOS ION Mee Fe Aha. 8,031,110 7,684,482 346,628 ! 
THE EVENING SUN....... 14,238,848 12,510,782 1,728,066 i 


THE SUNDAY.SUN........ 6,746,478 6,861,198 —114,720 


Sect pecans cnssirainne 


THE THREE SUNPAPERS.. 29,016,436 27,056,462 1,959,974 


A Notable Gain in Circulation 


In average net paid circulation The Sunpapers’ Circulation Record 


fOr el022.0 Lita SUN and THE Average Net Paid 

EVENING SUN show a gain of 1922 1921 Cain | 
eS green year previous THE SUN... 2. 20s ances 118,291 114,632 3,659 UE 
ots gain of more than 6.2 Hy EVENING SUN....... 110,867 101,065 9,802 a 


During the same period THE WORNING & EVENING.... 229,158 215,697 13,461 
SUNDAY SUN made a gain of 


7,833, or a 5.19 per cent. increase The Sunday Sun | | i 
over the average net paid Sunday 1922 1921 Gain 
circulation for 1921. THE SUNDAY SUN........ 158,714 150.881 7,833 


The Service Department of THE SUN stands always ready to 
assist those who may be planning an advertising campaign for 
Baltimore but who may be in need of special merchandising advice. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


SS) \ \ Wy Yj Bs 
. SS (i Nia 
SS AS Cae 
ie peo. IN ts ee ed 


Morning Evening Sunday 
GUY S. OSBORN JOHN B. WOODWARD Wii 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., New York MY He 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say Newspaper—They Say “SUNPAPER” 
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CIRCULATIONS AND ADVERTISING RATES OF 2,033 


Editor & Publisher 


for January 27, 1923 


U. S. ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES 


Ninth Semi-Annual Listing by Editor & Publisher Also Includes 546 Sunday Newspapers, and All 
Dailies of Canada—Circulations as of Oct. 1, 1922—Rates Checked to Jan. 22, 1923 


ECOVERY from the hard times of war and 
after-war periods has been more marked in 
the newspaper business in the past six months 
than at any time since 1918. There were five 
more newspapers published in the morning on 
January 22, 1923, than there were on May 15, 
1922, when the lists closed on the last tabula- 
tion by Enrror & PUBLISHER. There were 11 
more evening newspapers and there were three 
more Sunday newspapers. The grand total of 
morning, evening and Sunday newspapers is 19 
more than for the previous period. This is 
the first tabulation of the nine that have been 
published in which the number of morning 
papers shows an increase, and it marks the 
largest increase in the number of evening 
newspapers that has been noted. 

Circulations of all morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers totaled as of October 1, 
1922, 49,324,666 copies per issue, an increase 
of 469,891 copies, or 1.07 per cent. There are 
listed 426 morning papers, 1,607 evening pa- 
pers and 546 Sunday papers, a total of 2,579 
issues. Other data given in the ‘Ready Reck- 
oner for Space-Buyers” on the following page 
includes the advertising rates, by states, of 
morning, evening, combined morning and eve- 
ning, and Sunday papers, the circulations by 
states of each of these classes, comparative 
summaries for semi-annual periods for the past 
two years, similar summaries, by provinces, for 
the Dominion of Canada and for the Territories 
of the United States. 

United States circulations are taken from re- 
ports to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for 
the six months’ period ending October 1, 1922, 
or from publishers’ statements to the U. S. 
Postoffice for the same period. Canadian cir- 
culations are from reports to the A. B. C. or 
sworn statements by publishers. 

Advertising rates are taken from statements 
by publishers to Eptror & PusrisHer and have 
been corrected to January 22, 1923. The rates 
given are the minimum charges per agate line 
on local and on naticnal advertising, and the 
conslusions in the Ready Reckoner are based 
only on the latter. Local rates have never 
been tabulated before and it has not been possi- 
ble to prepare in time for publication in Eprtor 
& PusitisHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book an 
analysis comparing local and national charges. 

On this page appears a box entitled ‘‘Basic 
Facts for the. Buyers and Sellers of Newspaper 
Advertising Space,” analyzing and comparing 
the number of morning, evening and Sunday 
newspapers, with circulations, joint minimum 
advertising rates, and rates per line per mil- 
lion circulation, as of December 31, 1922; May 
15, 1922: November 15, 1921; May 15, 1921, 
and November 15, 1920. 


LOE ASE 


Morning papers, according to this summary, 
increased between April 1, 1922, and December 
31, 1922, from 421 to 426. Their net paid 
circulation on October 1, 1922, was 10,809,619 
copies per issue. Their joint minimum adver- 
tising rate was $27,529. This circulation was 
an increase of 510,374 copies, 40 states show- 
ing an increase over their last previous totals 
and the other nine (including the District of 
Columbia) showing negligible declines. Of this 
increase, over 100,000 copies were accounted 
for in New York city. 

The joint minimum national advertising rate 
increased $1,258 over the May 15 total for 
morning papers, and $1,577 over the total on 
November 15, 1921. 


MorninG Papers 


U. S. Eveninc PApPErs 


Evening papers increased from 1,596 on 
April 1, 1922, to 1,607. Their circulations 
showed a slight decrease, due to the facts that 
several important consolidations and suspen- 
sions have taken effect in the past six months 
and that the resultant circulation from these 
changes and from the establishment of new 
evening papers in a number of large cities will 
not appear on official reports until April 1. 
The decrease shown by the present listing is 
1,098 copies per day. Small losses are shown 
from the April 1 figures by 23 states and 
gains by 26. 

Joint minimum advertising rates for evening 
papers rose to $63,116, an increase over the 
May 15 rate of $2,061, and an increase of 
$3,107 over the rate on November 15, 1921. 


U. S. Sunpay NEWSPAPERS 


Sunday newspapers, numbering 546 on Janu- 
ary 22, show an increase of three since the 
last listing. Their circulation averaged 19,- 
676,725 net paid copies per issue and their 
joint minimum advertising rate was $45,829 
per agate line, 

Circulations of large Middle Western and 


Eastern Sunday newspapers are now in pro- 
cess of adjustment—particularly the Hearst 
New York and Chicago Sunday papers, which 
have cut down their distribution in territory 
covered by new Hearst enterprises whose totals 
do not yet appear in reports. The decrease in 
Sunday circulation from the total for the April 
1 period is 39,385 copies, all of which is ac- 
counted for in this manner, Thirty states show 
healthy gains in Sunday circulation, one of 
these (New Hampshire) having a Sunday paper 
for the first time since these records have been 
kept, and 18, including New York and Illinois, 
show losses. Losses in circulation shown for 
evening and Sunday newspapers are, therefore, 
technical and, if the figures were available, 
these classifications would appear as having 
made substantial gains over their totals of last 
Spring. 

Sunday joint advertising rates increased 
$1.412 over May 15 and $1.576 over Novem- 
ber 15, 1921. 


U. S. Mornine anp Eveninc Papers 


Morning and evening newspapers totaled 
2,033, an increase of 16 over the May 15 to- 
tals. Their circulations amounted to 29,707,941 
copies a day and their joint advertising rate 
was $90.645. Six months ago these papers had 
29,198,665 copies and a joint minimum adver- 
tising rate of $87.326 per line. As of Novem- 
ber 15, 1921, there were 2,028 morning and 
evening papers, circulating 28,423,740 copies, 
at a joint rate of $86.051 per line. 


U. S. Dairy anp SuNnpAy PAreErs 


Combined morning, evening and Sunday 
newspapers now number 2,579, almost up to the 
high water mark of the post-war period— 
2,584. There are 19 more than there were six 
months ago and 6 more than a year ago, which 
would seem to indicate that the birth rate is 
again ahead of the death rate for the daily 
press. Total circulations also set a new high 
mark—higher than that of the war era—and, 
with new dailies in large cities making their 
first statements next April 1, the tenth listing 
by Epitor & Pus.isHEer should show the frui- 
tion of some healthy gains that are now being 
nourished in all three classes. The present 
total, as it is, is almost 2,000,000 copies per 
issue ahead of the showing in October, 1921. 

This gain of approximately 4 per cent in 
circulation fully warrants the increase noted in 
total advertising rates—$6.17, or a trifle less 
than 4 per cent. Increases in rate have been 
more frequent during the past three months— 
effective January 1, 1923—than since 1920, but 


they have been small increases fully justified 
by circulation growth and made necessary by 
steady rises in the cost of newspaper produc- 
tion. The general level of newsprint contract 
prices is about 7 per cent higher than it was 
a year ago and wages to mechanical forces, as 
weekly notes in Epiror & PusBLisHER have 
shown, are either definitely higher than they 
were a year ago in most cities or approximately 
the same. Prospects of rising cost of living 
during the next few months face the news- 
papers with additions to their payrolls in the 
form of scale increases or temporary bonuses. 


CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS 


Canadian newspapers are tabulated separately 
from the United States publications. There 
are 118 morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers, of which 26 are morning, 85 are eve- 
ning and 7 are Sunday. This is a decrease 
from the listing as of May 15 of 1 morning 
paper and 5 evening papers. Circulations total, 
morning, evening and Sunday, 2,025,822 copies 
per issue, the major portion of this circulation 
being audited by the A. B. C, This is a de- 
crease of 4,106 copies, but, like the similar 
decreases in the United States, it is technical 
rather than actual, as the results of changes in 
several fields, which would have been more 
than enough to overcome this loss, do not yet 
appear in the statements to the A. B. (Ge, 

Morning circulaticns are now 492.399 copies, 
against 500,478 copies six months ago. Eve- 
ning circulations are 1,262,984 copies, against 
1,262,511 copies as of April 1. Sunday circu- 
lations are 270,439 copies per issue, compared 
with 266,939 copies in the previous listing. 

Combined minimum advertising rates of 
morning, evening and Sunday newspapers total 
$5.332. . The rate for the 26 morning papers 
with their 492,399 circulation is $1.401. The 
rate for the 112 evening papers with the 1,262,- 
984 copies per day is $3,326. The rate for the 
seven Sunday papers, with 270,439 circulation 
per day, is $0.605. Six months ago, the 27 
morning papers had a combined rate of $1.446, 
the 91 evening papers sold for $3.497, while the 
seven Sunday papers had.a joint rate of $0.593. 
This is a decrease of 4.5 cents in the morning 
rate, a decrease of 17.1 cents in the evening 
rate, and an increase of 1.2 cents in the 
Sunday rate. 

Rate per line per million circulation of 
Canadian morning papers is now $2.84, a de- 
crease of 4 cents from the previous total. 
Evening papers now circulate one agate line 
one million times for $2.63, against $2.77 six 


a ees 


BASIC FACTS FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SPACE 


Morning Papers 


Total Net Total Rate Per 
Paid Agate Million 

Number  Circula- Line Circula- Difference in Rate Per Million 
Period of Papers’ tions Rate tion Circulation as of Dec. 31, 1922 
12/31/22 4426 10.809,619 © 927.520 92.5230 eer ere ae a 
5/15/22 421 10,299,245 26,271 2.550 Decrease $0.027 1.05% 
11/15/21 427 10,144,260 25.952 2.558 Decrease 0.035 1.37% 
5/15/21 432 9.894693 26.178 2.645 Decrease 0.122 4.61% 
11/15/20 437. 927,775 26.141 2.659 Decrease 0.136 5.11% 

Evening Papers 
12/31/22 1,607 18,898,322 63.116 3339 ............... thers 
5/15/22 1,596 18,899,420 61.055 3.230 Increase 0.109 3.36% 
11/15/21 1,601 18,279,480 60.009 3.287 Increase 0.052 1.58% 
5/15/21 1,696 18,238,389 59.995 3.289 Increase 0.050 1.52% 
11/15/20 1,605 17,962,881 58.477. 3.105 Increase 0.234 7.53% 

Sunday Papers 
12/31/22 5461 19:'676,/25) eA OiO2 9.) BiG 2o mera peice atone eres Paha 
5/15/22 543 19,716,110 44.412 2.252 Increase 0.077 3.01% 
11/15/21 545 19,041,413 44.253 2.324 Increase 0.005 0.21% 
5/15/21 536 18948178 43.388 2.289 Increase 0.040 1.74% 
11/15/20 522 17,083,604 41.107 2.405 Decrease 0.076 3.16% 


months ago. Sunday rate per line per million 
is now $2.23, against $2.22 in May. 


Mitiing Rates 


Returning to the United States dailies, we 
find that advertisers, with the greatest volume 
of daily and Sunday circulation that has ever 
been placed at their disposal, are paying less 
per line per million for it than they were two 
years ago. In other words, according to the 
recognized standard of measurement of the 
cost of newspaper space, it is cheaper now 
than it was two years after the war ended. 
Since October 1, 1920, newspaper circulations, 
daily and Sunday, have raised their totals from 
44,874,260 copies per day to 49,384,666 copies. 
Their joint advertising rates have risen from 
$125.725 to $136.474 per agate line. Their 
charge for putting an agate line into circula- 
tion one million times in November, 1920, was 
$2.801. It is now $2.757, a decrease of 44 
cents, or 1.56 per cent. 

_ Morning paper rates per line per million 
circulation are lower now than at any time 
during the past two years. Their circulation 
since October 1, 1920, has risen from 9,827,775 
net paid per day to 10,809,619 copies net paid 
per day, a gain of 981,844 copies, or 9.9 per 
cent. In the meantime their advertising rates 
have risen only from $26.141 to $27.529, an 
advance of $1.388 cents, or a trifle over 5 per 
cent. Their milline rate has dropped from 
$2.659 two years ago to $2.523, a decrease of 
13.6 cents, or 5.11 per cent. 

Calculations based on available evening paper 
circulation figures do not represent the truth, for 
the reasons given above. As it stands now, eve- 
ning papers have a milline rate of $3.339, an 
increase of 10.9 cents, or 3.36 per cent over 
their figure of six months ago, and an increase 
of 23.4 cents, or 7.53 per cent over their rate 
of two years ago. To arrive at a true basis 
of ccmparison it, would be necessary to omit 
frcm consideration all advertising rates of new 
or consolidated newspapers whose circulations 
are not yet officially recorded, and to do this 
on every tabulation for every period for which 
comparisons were desired. Obviously, the labor 
and expenditure of time entailed in this task 
would be too great for compensation by the 
nearer approach to accuracy that the method 
would secure. 

The same is true of the figures for Sunday 
papers, of which a number were started during 
the six months ending October 1, or thereafter. 
Even with the lack of full circulation figures to 
offset the increases in advertising rates by the 
addition of new papers, the total rate per line 
per million is lower than it was two years ago 
by 7.6 cents, or 3.16 per cent. Then Sunday 
circulations totaled 17,083,604 copies per issue. 
Now, with the figures available,-a total of 
19,676,725 copies is shown. This is an im 
crease of 2,593,121 copies, or 15.1 per cent. 

Advertising rates of Sunday newspapers in 
the meantime have risen from $41.107 to 
$45.829, an increase of 11.4 per cent, For the 
reasons stated, the milline rate appears higher 
now than it was six months ago, but even at 
that, it is ridiculously low—$2.329. 

Taking the October, 1922 figures in com- 
parison with those for October, 1921, it is 
possible to draw a picture in truer perspective. 
Morning papers for that period show an in- 
crease in net paid circulation of 665,359 copies, 
or 6.6 per cent. Their advertising rates have 
increased from $25.952 to $27.529—$1.477, or 
5.6 per cent. Their milline rate has dropped 
from $2.558 to $2.523—3.5 cents, or 1.37 per 
cent, 

Evening paper circulations have increased in 
the twelve-month period from 18.279,480 copies 
per day to the nominal figure of 18,898,322 
copies—actually the figure should be 100,000 
copies per day over that mark, The gain 18 
618,842 copies, or 3.4 per cent, Their adver- 
tising rates have advanced from $60.009 to 
$63.116, an increase of $3.107, or 5.1 per cent. 
Their milline rate has increased from $3.287 
to $3.339, a gain of 5.2 cents, or 1.58 per cent. 

Sunday circulations have increased in the 
year from 19,041,415 copies to the nominal 
figure of 19,676,725 copies, a gain of 635,312 
copies, or 3.3 per cent. Their advertising rates 
have increased from $44.253 to $45.829, an 
advance of $1.576, or 3.6 per cent. Their 
milline rate has increased from $2.324 to $2.329, 
a raise of half a cent, or one-fifth of one per 
cent. 

It is therefore safe to conclude that there 
have been no inordinate increases in newspaper 
advertising costs in the past year, that in fact, 
with full data available, a decrease might be 
shown, Service to reader and to advertiser 18 
now being rendered with a closer eye to Te 
sults and a looser hold on the newspaper purse 
strings than at any time in recent years. 
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A QUICK ESTIMATE CAN BE MADE OF A CAMPAIGN’S COST 
IN NEWSPAPERS OF ANY OR ALL STATES 


virculations and Rates of 426 Morning, 1,607 Evening and 546 Sunday Newspapers Given in Detail on 
| Preceding Pages, Are Summarized by States and Nationally For U. S. and Canada For Use 
of Buyers and Sellers of Newspaper Space 


Number of Total Net ai Joint Minimum Advertising ; Joint 
4 English Language Dailies Paid Circulation Rate Per Line By State Number Total Sunday 
Population A>} ——— A — Sunday Sunday Advertising 
State 1920 Census Morn. Eve. Total Morning Evening Total Morning Evening Total Papers Circulation Rate 
MRT os ce ce 2,348,174 3 19 22 70,155 156,752 226,907 $ .210 $ .694 $ .904 9 191,286 $ .583 
bata 2 CS en 334,162 8 10 18 33,505 26,887 60,392 .262 291 555 9 38,749 295 
- SS. .ogd 1,752,204 7 28 35 67,515 54,836 122,351 .238 523 761 9 115,102 .374 
CSET 2. 3,426,861 39 101 140 639,218 928,404 1,567,622 2.112 3.728 5.840 40 1,106,242 3.006 
IECOOM MN . face aes os. ae, 939,629 9 26 35 59,693 231,397 291,090 .302 .860 1.162 12 300,876 724 
[1 COGt 1,380,631 6 26 32 92,103 280,535 372,638 .300 .930 1.230 7 158,679 .460 
| eS OE 223,003 1 2 iS 8,300 31,186 39,486 .040 .110 .150 1 14,169 .060 
Eserict of Columbia.......... 437,571 2 3 5 109,721 194,327 304,048 .330 560 .890 3 305,403 .680 
BLAME Gee. odes Goede cc se 968,470 Wy 21 33 87,964 72,181 160,145 500 568 1.068 17 115,668 .670 
2 GD on Oe eee 2,895,832 8 20 28 128,666 185,831 314,497 383 724 1.107 16 383,954 914 
too, 3h ee 431,866 5 8 13 27,049 26,564 53,613 .163 .210 373 7 42,276 .229 
UL oO: oto DOE 6,485,280 14 103 117 981,531 1,394,888 2,376,419 1.645 4.063 5.708 19 1,667,150 2.620 
Ee aie sii nice ose 2,930,390 ZS 103 126 276,951 585,347 862,298 .789 2.457 3.246 19 333,419 953 
ho See CAE 2,404,021 6 44 50 128,121 492.270 620,391 325 1.793 2.118 10 307,252 .909 | 
coool 4. ioe 1,769,257 10 52 62 127,156 228,535 355,691 419 1.207 1.626 13 225,343 654 li 
ho SS 2,416,630 9 22 31 132,535 160,020 292,555 394 779 MLAS 10 187,651 .520 Fae 
Oe 1,798,509 2 11 13 102,290 145,837 248,127 220 465 685 4 302,694 600 ne 
le pA ee 768,014 5 6 11 72,637 63,103 135,740 .220 .187 .407 1 28,658 .070 He i 
Mi Od 1,449,661 5 10 15 193,355 249,252 442,607 395 .646 1.041 3 337,522 700 if 
BRPPACHUSEES © sons ss ocs sre a 3,852,356 10 59 69 816,204 1,243,206 2,059,410 1.480 3.539 5.019 13 1,404,629 2.633 : 
UO OUMSEG. _ 3,668,412 6 52 58 207,055 805,730 1,012,735 445 2.246 2.691 12 555,786 1.410 fF 
0 eo 2,387,125 6 33. 39 160,918 544,116 705,034 351. 1.494 1.845 8 483,988 919 hee 
whos SO ee 1,790,618 3 11 14 11,746 37,399 49,145 .070 .259 329 5 25,917 .140 i if 
ROOST 7 en 3,404,055 9 56 65 637,652 890,776 1,528,428 1.018 2.238 3.256 15 1,204,985 1.988 ee 
PE 548,889 11 7 18 59,380 25,994 85,374 .390 .188 578 11 83,029 475 
in adhe (AR 1,296,372 6 19 25 116,242 246,379 362,621 .264 812 1,076 8 297,379 724 
bio GE) Baie ia 77,407 3 5 8 7,027 8,548 15,575 055 124 179 3 7.027 055 
Wemeidampshire ............. 443,083 2 10 12 16,170 41,652 57,822 095 .260 355 1 14,272 070 
INGOICESEY oo 5... ec cc ees 3,155,900 7 30 37 83,613 505,480 589,093 314 1.531 1.845 9 156,162 521 
ior MiGs) a 360,350 1 5 6 8,419 13,857 22,276 .030 102 32 2 13,769 059 
Naw. Gyles 10,385,227 32 101 133 2,369,408 2,694,829 5,064,237 5.052 8.029 13.081 32 3,911,248 6.904 
WeepeCarolina ............. 2,559,123 11 28 39 104,825 101,608 206,433 436 651 1.087 13 152,056 561 
Nem Malcota ...........006% 646,872 2 8 10 21,547 34,405 55,952 085 .278 363 2 23,235 120 
CS ote 5,759,394 18 118 136 490,137 1,656,094 2,146,231 1.393 4.546 5.939 26 951,134 2.228 
(Cle s/ hore) |i 2,028,283 11 38 49 132,411 198,027 330,438 488 1.195 1.683 25 225,716 974 
Ci. 50) aoe 783,389 7 21 28 98,924 218,794 317,718 315 797 1.112 10 237,851 615 
DeMmsylvania, .,......66c..0 a6 8,720,017 37 136 173 ~—-1,106,850 1,865,831 2,972,681 2.631 4.975 7.606 20 1,616,942 3.307 
MWeemmecelsland:.,....,...++..+.. 604,397 2 8 10 36,148 154,135 190,283 .092 458 .550 3 69,748 235 
DOMMMmG@arOlind .........0.. +. 1,683,724 6 11 17 59,847 60,713 120,560 243 311 554 8 88,378 318 
SUMED aAkOta 2... 66sec eeeus 636,547 4 13 17 21,520 57,622 79,142 114 358 472 4 22,824 139 
Meee ys... ea... es. 2,337,885 5 13 18 179,540 253,045 432,585 350 .687 1.037 10 280,994 800 
SRE. a ss bbe a ews 4,663,228 20 84 104 257,193 512,717 769,910 1.080 2.585 3.665 48 714,854 2.427 
- 449,396 1 5 6 38,143 63,497 101,640 080 .253 .333 3 102,465 .270 
5 352,428 2 8 10 20,529 32,626 53,155 .090 139 .229 Pie ost te ee 
OnE hae 2,309,187 9 20 29 108,678 178,720 287,398 302 .704 1.036 11 147,115 570 
MMEERION G,.ac..s....0.0.- 1,356,621 9 23 32 141,579 333,086 474,665 515 1.172 1.687 12 318,407 925 
Memmevirginia ............... 1,463,701 9 18 27 94,611 79,504 174,115 318 .457 775 12 128,503 486 
Ss ks oe. e ce ee cee 2,632,067 2 45 47 53,592 489,993 543,585 .087 1.761 1.848 7 291,387 775 
one 2 194,402 ae 6 8 7,682 17,738 25,420 .080 161 .241 4 20,981 .160 
Total U. S. English Language : 71927 RAG 
General Daily Newepapers, 105,710,620 426 1,607 2,033 10,806,055 18,874,273 29,780,328  $27.540 $63.105  $90.645 546 19,712,874 $45.829 
M@iory of Hawaii.................... 1 1 2 8,424 12,034 20,458 $.05 $.055 $.105 l 8,424 $.05 
*For comparative purposes 
Newspapers as of Apel DELO D 2 erty wise 421 1,596 2,017 10,299,245 18,899,420 29,198,665  $26.271  $61.055  $87.326 543 19,716,110 $44.412 
Newspapers PsromOctober 1, 1921. 2. ..5.. 427 1,601 2,028 10,144,260 18,279,480 28,423,740  $25.952  $60.099  $86.051 545 19,041,413 $44.253 
Newspapers as of March SMES PA Le Ieee 432 1,606 2,038 9,894,693 18,238,389 28,133,082 $26.178  $59.995  $86.173 536 18,948,178 $43.388 
| \ ee eee 2 
Newspapers as of October TOZOR nae 437 1,605 2,042 9,827,775 17,962,881 27,790,656 $26.141 $58.477 $84.618 522 17,083,604 $41.107 
a ES A SE a i ae at a A ee aera a a ST Dye ea nA LS SERIE = 
oe 72,168 $ 075 $ .215 $ .290 
OO 2060 5 Zz 5 7 18,706 53,462 Z, : , : aoa oe bo Obed phatase 
British Columbia.....00 1111 ee go leee 13 41,106 95,880 136,986 ——.158 313 471 3 Sit Gai Pas tae 
_ | See 1 5 6 23,654 88,701 112,355 075 .216 291 wee ee eee er 
New Brunswick.............. 3 5 8 29,514 34,613 64,127 105 121 226 nese we ease ae 
Meescotia.................. 3 9 12 27,583 43,155 70,738 108 .190 .298 1 5,640 .050 
Ontario 25 SOOT SACI ae 6 34 40 267,230 490,847 758,077 550 1.173 1.723 2 209,663 .370 
Prince Edward Island......_. 1 1 2 7,460 5,000 12,460 030 015 2085 cach igte ae une ee 
eee 4 13 17 57,003 409,408 466,411 215 885 1.100 1 2,000 .030 
Saskatchewan ................ 2 4 6 20,143 36,418 56,561 085 155 AV wes. 5: WS. BoyS0 ofoicncae Biss 
Yukon OG Ge 0 1 eg) See 5,500 5,500 pee’ .043 SOAS gcse. estate 
Total for Canadian dailies .... 26 86 112 492,309 1,262,984 1,755,383 $1.401_ —*$3.326~——$4.727 7 270,439 _—_—$.655 


For Explanation and Interpretation of This Chart See Preceding Page. All Rights Reserved by EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MAKES THE LINE STRAIGHT 
BETWEEN FACTORY AND CONSUMER a 


Editor 


& Publisher for January 27, 


1923 


Comparison of Circulations and Advertising Rates of 2,033 Daily and 546 Sunday Newspapers, With 
Those of 47 Monthly, Weekly, Women’s and Class Magazines, Analyzed by Distribution in 
Territorial Market Groups. 


‘THE best buy in advertising is now, as it 
was five years ago, the daily newspaper pub- 
lished in the American city and town. Despite 
all the radical changes and developments that 
the five years since the war era have brought 
to American journalism, with costs that soared 
vertically and remained at their new altitude, 
the daily newspaper continues to supply not 
only the best, but the cheapest form of business 
announcement. 

This cannot be challenged. The facts to 
support it are reproduced on the following pages 
in the form.of tabular listing of the circulations 
in territorial markets of daily newspapers and 
the leading general, women’s, class and weekly 
magazines. The material for these tables was 
gathered and compiled by Epitror & PUBLISHER 
working in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lisher Associatidn. It is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge that the assistance rendered by this or- 


‘ganizations and its director and associate direc- 


tor, Messrs, William A. Thomson and Thomas 
H. Moore, has been invaluable in getting this 
matter into form for reproduction in Epitor & 
PUBLISHER: INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 

Before going into details as to what is shown 
by the appended figures, the reader may judge 
of the scope of the investigation and the value 
of the data from the following brief particu- 
lars: 

The newspaper list includes 426 morning 
papers, 1,607 evening newspapers and 546 Sun- 
day papers. These are the newspapers regular- 
ly listed by Epiror & PusiisHeER since 1918 in 
its semi-annual tabulations of newspaper circu- 
lations and rates. Business dailies are uot 
included in the totals given. College newspa- 
pers are also excluded. We are discussing the 
bona fide regular daily newspapers which are 
delivered to American homes or readers every 
day in the year. The circulations of these 
newspapers. are those given to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment or the Audit Bureau of Circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1922— 
over 80 per cent of the circulation listed is 
audited by- the A. B. C. The rates are the 
minimum charges on foreign advertising in 
force for these newspapers on January 1, 1923. 

Forty-seven magazines are included in the 
periodical tables. There are 21 general maga- 
zines, monthlies with one exception, which has 
two issues a month. There are 11 magazines 
which appeal especially to women readers. 
There are seven trade or class magazines and 
there are eight weeklies. The circulations of 
all but one—the Literary Digest—are taken 
from A. B. C. reports, the latest available, and 
covering some part of 1922. The circulation of 
the Literary Digest is taken from an audited 
statement prepared by that publication for a 
year’s period ending April 15, 1922, Rates are 
those effective on January 1, 1923. 

Comparison of this kind was first made by 
Epitor & PusiisHEeR early in 1919, with late 
1918 statistics as a working basis. The news- 
paper circulations at that time were at the peak, 
due to the demand for war news during the 
summer of 1918. Newspaper rates, on the 
other ‘hand, were extremely low, for wages had 
barely begun their upward climb, which has 
not yet stopped, and print paper was selling 
at slightly more than $70 a ton. The magazine 
circulations of their period were less affected 
by the war than those of the newspapers and 
their rates had been fairly stable on a plane 
far above the newspaper level for a number of 
years. In the years between, costs on hoth 
newspapers and magazines have risen tremend- 
ously and have fluctuated so violently as to 
prevent until now any accurate comparison. 

When the previous calculations were made the 
situation could have been put briefly as follows: 


Agate 


Circula- Line Milline 

Publications tions. Rates. Rates. 
21 General magazines 6,184,658 $38.55 $6.233 
11 Women’s mags... 9,233,805 49.80 5.393 
7 Class magazines.. 1,101,242 8.20 7.446 
8 Weeklies......... 4,451,847 26.35 5.918 
47 Magazines....... 20,971,552 122.90 5.860 
519 Morning papers.10,271,137 19.208 1.870 
1647 Evening papers.18,353,904 42.532 2.317 
503 Sunday papers. .16,056,580 26.811 1.666 


At the beginning of 1923 the situation had 
changed materially. There are fewer newspa- 
pers, but the smaller number had more circu- 
lation than their more numerous brethren had 
during the feverish days of war. And rates are 
higher all around. Several of the magazines 

listed in the former tabulation have fallen be- 


fore Father Time and their places are taken in 
the list by others whose circulation and adyer- 
tising volume was as near as possible to those 
which were lost. In no case was the compiler’s 
leaning toward the newspaper as an advertising 
medium permitted to influence him in the choice 
of substitutes. Every. “break” that was given 
went to increase the total of the class of pub- 
lication being listed. 

From the tables on the following pages these 
high spots can be taken: 


Agate 

Circula- Line Milline 

Publications tion. Rates. Rates. 
21 General magazines 6,797,204 $54.55 $8.025 
11 Women’s mags...11,325,712 69.75 6.158 
7 Class magagines.. 1,018,805 9.85 9,668 
8 Weekly magazines. 5,892,397 34.00 5.770 
47 Magazines...... 25,034,178 168.15 6.716 
426 Morning papers.10,806,055 27.540 2.525 
1,607 Eve. papers..18)874,273 63.105 3.343 
546 Sunday papers..19,712,874 45.829 2.324 


Here is a convenient take-off—the combined 
circulations and rates of all newspapers and all 
magazines for the periods ending in the fall of 
1918 and the fall of 1922. 

Magazine circulation increased in that period 
from 20,971,552 copies per issue to 25,034,178 
copies per issue—4,062,626 copies per issue, of 
19.3 per.cent. 

Daily newspaper circulation increased from 
28,624,041 net paid daily to 29,780,328 copies 
per day—1,156,273 copies net paid, or 4.9 per 
cent. 

Sunday circulation increased from 16,056,- 
580 copies to 19,712,874 copies net paid per 
issue—3,656,294 copies, or 22.9 per cent. 

Magazine agate line rates increased from a 
total of $122.90 to $168.15—$49.25 per agate 
line or 36.8 per cent. 

Daily newspaper combined advertising rates 
increased from $61.74 to $90.645—$28.905, or 
46.8 per cent. 

Sunday newspaper advertising rates  in- 
creased from $26.811 to $45.829—-$19.018, or 
70° per cent 

Magazine rates per agate line per million 
circulation increased from $5.860 to $6.716— 
$0.856, or 14.6 per cent. 

Daily newspaper rates per line per million 
circulation increased from $2.157 to $3.033— 
$0.876, or 40 per cent. 

Sunday newspaper rates per line per million 
increased from $1.666 to $2.324—$0.658, or 39 
per cent. 

The magazine circulation as of October, 1918, 
was 46.9 per cent of the newspaper circulation 
for that period; magazine circulation as of Oc- 
tober, 1922, was 50.5 per cent of the newspaper 
circulation for the six months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1922. 

Newspaper rates in the former tabulation 
were 72 per cent of the magazine tariffs; in 
the present tabulation, despite the tremendous 
increases which have borne on newspapers far 
more heavily than on magazines, they are only 
81 per cent of the total magazine charges. 

Newspaper milline rates in 1918 were 33.8 
per cent of the magazine rate per line per 
million; in 1918, the newspapers put a line into 
circulation a million times for 41 per cent of 
what the magazines charged for the same serv- 
ice. And that’s the big fact behind the ini- 
tial statement that the newspaper is still the 
cheapest advertising medium known to Ameri- 
can business. Its efficacy doesn’t need to be 
defended any longer. Advertisers have supplied 
all the testimony needed by their steady mi- 
gration into newspaper advertising during the 
past five years, the last of which was in many 
ways the biggest the newspaper ever enjoyed. 

These comparisons could be carried on» in- 
definitely, but that is not the purpose of this 
tabulation. Circulations are analyzed by mar- 
ket groups, which do not necessarily follow the 
divisions usually found in geographies. It is 
the aim of the Bureau of Advertising and of 
Epitor & PusiisHER to demonstrate by the 
actual circulation figures, without forcing any 


conclusions, that the daily newspapers cover” 


their fields far more intensely than it is pos- 
sible for any magazine to do and that the news- 
paper can introduce any product to any market 
at so low a cost that the magazines cannot ap- 
proximate it. 

Take, at random, the Central States market 
group, including the states of Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and Iowa, where 
are resident more than 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the continental United States. There 
are 23,879,564 people, or roughly 6,000,000 


families in this area. And there are 5,424,322 
evening papers and 2,137,387 morning papers 
circulated every day—a total of 7,561,709 copies 
put out by 69 morning and 465 evening news- 
paper plants. That might conservatively be 
called saturated circulation. 

Then take the magazine circulation in this 
area where native born Americans are probably 
more numerous than in any other thickly popu- 
lated region, and it is found that 47 magazines 
—monthly, women’s, weekly and class publica- 
tions have a total of 6,113,314 copies. Of these 
magazines, the 21 general publications, whose 
names and detailed circulation for each state 
can be found in the table on page 11, circulate 
1,504,080 copies per issue, or one to every four 
families. The eleven publications which appeal 
to women have a circulation of 2,969,997 copies, 
or one to every two families. The eight week- 
lies have 1,406,869 circulation, or less than 
one to every four families. 

So much for the coverage. 
cost. 

An advertiser who wanted one insertion in 
all of the 534 morning and evening papers 
would page for it $21.55 an agate line. If he 
used a 10,000-line campaign in these papers, 
his cost would be $215;500. This would enable 
him to use four full pages in each of these 
newspapers, or eight half pages, or sixteen 
quarter-pages. His cost is less than 4 cents 
to reach every family. If he uses quarter-page 
space, his cost is less than one-quarter of a 
cent for each of sixteen opportunities to pre- 
sent his message to his prospective customers. 

But suppose that he is made to believe that 
the magazines have as effective coverage and 
that their greater opportunity for expensive art 
work will enhance his sales campaign. Suppose 
that he decided to use the list of 21 general 
magazines, eleven women’s publications, and the 
eight weeklies—an ambitious list, to be sure, 
but not an impossible one. Let us assure that 
his prcduct has a universal appeal—a new flour 
that can’t fail to produce “big, tasty pancakes— 
and that it lends itself well to color copy. 

His space in the 21 monthly magazines, 


Now for the 


reaching 1,504,080 homes, would cost him $19,- 


440 per page or $54.555 cents an agate line. 
Page copy would be the thing, of course, for 
dominant idea, you 


fancy coler copy—the 
know. And equally, of course, one single 
page would be worthless — six pages is the 


minimum he could use with any chance of 
getting his bait back. And six pages in all of 
these magazines would set him back $116,640 
for space alone, without considering the color 
charges, artists’ fees, and incidentals. To reach 
his 1,504,080 homes with these magazines, his 
expense per family is over 7 cents. And he is 
covering only one-quarter of the field the news- 
papers cover for half the same expenditure per 
home. He is demanding the attention of his 
prospects usually only once during each month. 
pessibly twice or three times, when he uses these 
21 magazines. 

He is competing with a volume of other ad- 
vertising designed in striking and expensive 
colors and unless his copy is unusually strik- 
ing—which as a rule means costly—there is an 
excellent chance that his advertising won’t re- 
ceive any attention. In his elegant magazine 
copy, he cannot tell the people he wants to use 
his flour that Reilly’s Grocery Store on Fourth 
street has received a fresh stock and is ready 
to meet all demands and that his goods are 
packed as the lady of the house wants pancake 
flour packed and that his price can meet that 
of any goods of approximately equal quality 
in the local market. He can’t send the cus- 
tomer to the store to ask for his product. 

He can do these things in the newspapers. 
He can do them as elaborately as he wants to— 
in a three-liner on page one, or on the food 
page in a small card, or in a full page that 
cannot escape attention, or in pithy, well-pre- 
pared 200-line copy. The newspaper advertiser 
has an elastic medium. He can vary his copy 
on a few hours’ notice to take advantage of 
changing conditions. Using the magazines, he 
makes his dispositions weeks ahead, months 
ahead in fact, and the spearhead that should 
drive his message home is dulled in the long 
period between preparation and publication. The 
newspaper word is sharp, keen and attention- 
compelling. And its cost is infinitesimal. 

If the advertiser is convinced that monthly 
magazines are too infrequent a medium, he 
may be induced to use the list of eight weekly 
publications analyzed on one of the following 
pages. His circulation in the Central States 
market group is 1,406,869 copies per issue, or 


slightly less than the one copy to four families 
that the monthly magazines afford. His rate 
per page is $18,157 in all of the eight. His 
cost to reach each of these families on the 
weeklies’ subscription lists with one page is 
about 1.3 cents per family. If he used one 
page a month in each of these publications, his 
total cost would be $217,884, or 15.6 cents per 
family. Recall. that he could use a 10,000-line 
campaign in each of the 534 morning and eye- 
ning papers in this territory for only $215,500 
and that he was practically certain to reach 
every family in the region that read the Eng- 
lish language. His cost for the newspaper 
campaign, using sixteen quarter-pages, which 
is about the usual weekly magazine full-page 
size, was one-quarter of a cent per message per 
family. For more money spent in the weekly 
magazines, he reaches only one-quarter of the 
field and his cost per message on a twelve- 
insertion basis is more than 60 times as great. 

But maybe Mr. Flour Manufacturer thinks 
that the women’s magazines—eleven of them— 
will furnish a more certain avenue to his mar- 
ket than any other medium. He’s still trying 
to break down the Central States, and he finds 
that these magazines, all monthly with one ex- 
ception, which issues twice a month, have 2,- 
969,997 circulation in these states, or about 
one capy to every two families in the group. 
Then he looks to the bottom of the column and 
sees that a page in each of the eleven will cost 
$45,350. Six pages in each magazine will take 
$272,100 of his appropriation to buy the space. 
Art work, engraving, electrotyping, agency fees, — 
etc., are extra. 

To reach half of the families in the area 
once his cost would be 1.5 cents. To reach 
them six times it would be nine cents. Com- 
pare this with the four cents needed to reach 
every one of the families in the area through 
the newspapers, not once, or six times, but six- 
teen times. 

Using all of these magazines (except the class 
group, which can be considered separately), 
the advertiser would reach 5,880,946 families— 
assuming that there is no duplication of circu- 
lation by these periodicals, which is a rash as 
sumption. That would practically cover the 
region, though not so thickly as the newspapers 
cover it. The cost per page is $87,028.75. The 
cost per agate line is $168.15. As stated above 
a 10,000-line campaign in the newspapers would 
cost $215,500. An equal amount of space in 
the magazines—monthly, weekly and women’s— — 
would cost $1,681,500. To be sure, for the 
latter price, he would be covering not only the 
Central States, but every other part of the 
United States, regardless of whether he could 
or wanted to distribute his product outside of 
the Central States region. A 10,000-line cam- 
paign in newspapers where distribution is 
secured will move goods. Nobody knows 
whether a 10,000-line campaign in a composite | 
and conglomerate list of magazines would even 
be read. And the newspaper campaign costs 
only 13 per cent of the magazine outlay. 

It is a poor case that the magazines make 
when their circulations and rates are confronted 
with those of the daily newspapers for any 
given section or for the whole country. The 
class magazines, due to their limited fields of 
circulation, do not fare any better in financial 
comparisons. As a specific example, assume 
that the manufacturer of a new radio device 
wants to try out its selling possibilities in the | 
Central States, where he is certain of a larger 
possible market than in any other of our 
groups. It is a low-priced proposition, demand- 
ing a large volume of sales and a low adver 
tising cost. 

He might use all of the daily newspapers of 
this group in a 5,000-line campaign, whi 
would afford him fifty 100-line advertisements 
in each of these papers. The cost would be 
$10,750 for the campaign. 

Or he might decide that the radio fans were | 
closer readers of the Scientific American and 
Popular Science than they were of their daily 
newspapers. While the newspapers give him 
6,113,314 circulation, or more than one copy t? | 
every family which now possesses a radio out 
fit and which may acquire one in the future, | 
the scientific magazines give him a total 0 
66,969 circulation once a month, for a cost of 
$2.70 a line, or $13,500 for the 5,000-line cam: 
paign that the newspapers furnish for $10,750. | 
In a word, the newspapers have almost 100 | 
times the circulation for 80 per cent of the cost | 
of the scientific periodicals. And the adver: || 
tiser can assume that his radio fans all rea' 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A TTDT I zs imal 
DUPLEX VERTICAL PRESS Specially designed for large Metropolitan Dailies, where real 


estate values are high, straight line routing is important and 
economy of space is essential. A room 50’ x 75’ accommodates 


18 quad presses of this design which can be operated also as 12 Sextuples or 9 Octuples. 
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DUPLEX 4-PLATE WIDE TUBULAR PLATE PRESS Bets: the, Product Plate for, Plate 


The press illustrated produces 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14 or 16 pages at 60,000 per hour from two sets of plates also 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 or 32 pages 
at 30,000 per hour from one set of plates. 


DUPLEX LOW-DOWN UNIT TYPE PRESS pees oC omaan Bulle inca 


| Printing Press Company. Built in quad, 
sextuple, octuple and augmented sizes in a variety of arrangements. 


DUPLEX FLAT BED WEB PERFECTING PRESSES Paii.i@s.ite ask 


Publication and offered in various models and sizes. 
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newspapers, He can’t make that assumption 
| when dealing with magazines of very limited 
/ circulation. 
Then the advertiser may be in doubt as t 
whether tc use the 93 Sunday papers in the 
Central States, with their 4,106,128 circulation, 
or the eight weekly magazines, with their 1,406,- 
869 circulation. If he placed his faith in the 
Sunday papers, his space would cost him 
$8.895 per line, and he would be certain of 
reaching more than two-thirds of the families 
in the area, probably more than 90 per cent 
of the English-reading public in these states. 
His 10,600-line campaign would permit him to 
; use full-page space on four successive Sundays 
\) for a total expenditure of $88,950. 
i But, if he decided that the weekly magazines 
sHll deserved the preference, his purchase would be 
} one-third of the circulation that the Sumday 
papers afford for $34.00 per agate line, or about 
four times the newspaper rate. On a rate per 
line per million basis, the newspaper rate is 
a about eight per cent of the magazine rate for 
‘| the Central States group. It would seem that 
ail the magazines would have to claim all kinds of 
My quality, class circulation, opportunity for dis- 
play and color that the newspapers could not 
supply, if they were to succeed in offsetting a 
disadvantage of 1,100 per cent in cost. 

For the manufacturer who wants to present 
his message once a week to consumers in the 
i Central States only, in the localities where he 
Hey has distribution and where he can make his 
a profits, the weekly magazine is an expensive 
luxury, an ornament to his sales campaign, but 
the newspaper, be it morning, evening or Sun- 
day, is a driving force that takes goods from his 
warehouse to the dealer’ s shelves and with dis- 
patch to the consumer’s closets. The Sunday 
papers will have accomplished their task for 
the advertiser and returned his investment in 
their space to him many fold while the weekly 
magazine is still trying to remind a third of 
the Sunday paper’s family of readers that the 
preduct is ecming cn the market. 

“Newspaper reading is a fixed daily habil in 
our lives and nothing is so close to the people 
of the land as the newspaper whi-h each man 
and each woman swears by, or swears at, as 
the case may be,’ said William A. Thomson, 
director of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association a 
few days ago. 

“Manufacturers who use newspaper advertis- 
ing find it a simple matter to interest retail 
dealers in selling their goods. The reiail deal- 
er believes in newspaper advertising because it 
is the kind which he himself uses when he ad- 
vertises, or hopes to use when he can afford 
to advertise. When a manufacturer enters his 
city with a campaign of advertising in the 
newspapers which the dealer kuows and reads. 
the dealer is invariably willing to stock up on 
the articles which the manufacturer wishes him 
to sell, simply because he undeistands these 
articles already have been half-sold to his own 
customers before he putts them on the shelves.” 

Leaving all ccnsideration of cost aside, that 
last argument is sufficient to establish the news- 
paper’s superiority as the medium for selling 
goods. Magazine advertising has its place in 
the scheme of merchandising, beyond a doubt, 
but in times when cost of manufacture are high 
and competition is keen—and when isn’t it?— 
the newspaper’s columns cannot be equalled for 
results, granted that the rroduct is right and 
that the copy presents its merits. Newspaper 
advertising means low cost for space, low cost 
for copy, large results in sales, therefore, low 
advertising cost per sale. Magazine advertising 
at its best can do no more than make people 
remember a name, provided it is repeated often 


SS 


enough. It cannot bring people to ine point of 
demanding a trade-marked brand frcm_ their 
dealers, to the degree that the dealer feels 


compelled to stock that brand. It sprays its 
message in a thin stream over the entire coun- 
try, no matter whether the advertised goods 
can be sold universally or all the time. The 
newspaper puts the manufacturer's sales argu- 
ment directly on the target, not six weeks or 
two months after the copy is written, but 24 
hours, if that speed is needed. 

Newspaper advertising permits advertisers to 
sell in markets where he can make a profit and 
to avoid those where the cost of selling is so 
high that profits are impossible. Magazine ad- 
vertising makes him take the fat with the lean, 
with a potential large proportion of waste 1n 
any campaign. 

It is now generally realized that the United 
States cannct be sold as a single market, but 
as a group of markets, which in turn include 
the usual geographical divisions of the country. 
These market groups differ widely in their 
tastes and requirements of food, wearing ap- 
parel, housing facilities, etc. Furnaces, oil 
heaters and fuels of various sorts may be in 
great demand in Vermont and Montana during 
the same days and weeks that Florida and Cali- 
fornia are calling for white trousers and iced 
soft drinks. But the same issue of the maga- 
zine that carries furnace advertisements into 
Mcntana and Vermont moves simultaneously 
into the sun-drenched regions of Palm Beach 
and Coronado. And the manufacturer of ihe 
furnace pays for a great deal of circulation 
that he cannot possibly use with the chance of 
getting his ideas accepted by the remaining 
readers, It is pure waste and it cannot be re- 
tained when margins of profit are as tenuous 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Analysis of Magazine and Newspap 


Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER, With the Co-operation of the Bu 


MAGAZINB CIRCULATIONS 


Total 
TERRITORIAL MARKET 24 u 7 8 7 
|] Population 1920 General Women’s Class Weeklies Magazines 
WESTERN STATES. 
California’ ..baaostien p cls cont ee ena eres 426,861 361,355 501,066 64,462 381,406 1,308,289 
Washington’? qtccc. cet eters viva eee eet rt 1,356,621 118,115 195,056 21,289 124,81 
Coloradow’ oi. cic iiek bees a be Sera eee eae renee 939,629 81,684 116,296 11,899 71,306 
Oregon. yi.c. 5 shaven cigar tole eee eee eo 783,389 70,245 123,215 12,771 71,514 
Montana <2 avs swine cel bier ters rele Or ieee onelten ne ee ea 548,889 39,902 59,479 6,0 43, 
Uta tied voc, Gpleues os Sete etl Cees 449,396 25,264 35,249 4,201 29,186 
Wi LaihiO-F...< Zoice foes ace cake, Gere RU che Loe ee ee emetane 431,866 28,152 44,285 3,911 28,039 
NA rEZON AT ssw auc Stok oSete 6S eee ER OME nner OLE eee 334,162 20,305 28,172 3,283 22,317 
WT WWpOMIT Gs, esp eee begs. ces ote hee dete ones eR ner emake are rote 194, 402 20,0384 25,649 2,462 16,A-72 
NeVald alt (os suyerles sons elise seeiele gol seb cas 77,407 T,089 9,802 1,093 7,343 ; 
“Wotals 0. sta cals (cn eag -ee eine Cen 8,542,022 772,145 —:1.138,269 -<0'1.407 795,607 _ 2,837,428 
SOUTHERN STATHS. jase: * | 
Rint Senne. OOM OL EME CoD agioopoa lS one goin t ~ 2,895,832 64,233 100,205 9,174 61,180 234,792 
North. Garolinas...004..oeaeoen + adem ineene eee 3'559,123 49,881 100,148 7,787 59,447 217,263 
Kentucky. (ccs csc fe mah tore tc, eterna cee erento 2,416,630 61,209 120,578 7,562 60,852 250,201 
TSNNESSEO™ «5h 6 2G Doe eee eee eI ee ete 2,337,885 59,856 104,116 8,352 55,956 228,280 
Alabama \ ces oie ohh chee oe ee te RRC 2,348,174 43,469 68,338 6,104 44,589 162,500 
Virginia: *cxters ins 2 eee an ohel eee eee eee ee eee ee 2,309,187 73,504 131,673 9,837 78,540 293,554 
Mississippi © sca’: cigerest ss one ols eheee seep toys enn ever 1,790,618 30,227 53,467 2,778 31,850 118,322 
TiOWiSta WB) hen cee Sa eee Ge CRO ree eee 1,798,509 95,487 76,781 9,227 50,719 192,214 
South *Garolinaleyee arrreccss teeters totes 4 cree near me 1,683,724 29,017 54,514 4,427 34,230 122,188 
Plorids © hf.cc ae See ee eee Sees MOORE: 968,470 57,940 83,806 8,650 61,102 211,498 
Motals= Pec on Bice Nie ho ee eles Saxe 21,108, 1: 52 7 524,823 893,626 73,898 538,465 2,030,812 
CENTRAL STATES. _ se ‘ : AF? = 
THINOIS: o.,2 doe ee Oe ee 6,485,280 418,760 757,188 64,441 354,484 1,594,853 
Ohio dod: cto ocd) te oR ee TDI Go 4 398.479 753.559 65,285 372,579 1,589,902 
Miehieam Wale) eters se rekon s aerate Cae ee eee 3,668,412 256,526 452,341 40,869 228,587 978,323 
Tridianiay 4 tees od oti oe vee ais ae Mien: ate 2 930,390 - 157,414 367,036 23,052 165,768 718,270 
WWaASCONSIMD fisiteth ecko oats SRN Dee Dee ee reer 2,632,067 126,456 277,819 19,408 131,580 555,263 
Towra so OAs The te ea nec esiaetie Spin tne er eee 2 404,021 146,456 362,054 19,313 153, 891 681,703 
2 Wotale eee pee sete es ones pee eee Aart 3,879,564 1,504,080 2,969,997 232,368 1,406,869 6,113,314 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 7 ore Sar 
NEISSOUTL OMe Cranks Gativa stot erie Cecio ote een nen 3,404,055 167,600 345,866 23,774 163,015 700,255 
Minnesotamere ok. «os. siclstoe meeietite aie keene 2'387,125 160,379 285,852 21,927 162,265 630,423 
TAN SAS ees etree. ceria lie S05,s0° al cease Scr ste ee ie eater 1.769.257 87,598 225,458 11,850 96,599 421,505 
Nebraska ce ite aes toe-ais she «acto aban thers ohn ar cee ene 1,296,372 79,188 185,535 12,201 78,266 355,190 
North # Wakotaiac vs-ccos wiktos cee cite skeen teen 646,872 27,009 61,482 3,304 33,4383 125,228 
egtiaiy IDEN, ono ponacanp ve SOHO AOR NI.20. .9.0.u% 636,547 29,449 75,7388 4,482 38,182 147,851 
NINOEAIS: Serials «oe icsdnes dusts aves ee eee 10, 149,228 551,223 1,179,931 717,538 571,760 2,380,452 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. __ oe 7 
gs oe ee ee RE SEE, Pi ante 198,228 309,094 27,260 166,990 701,572 
OV ERIN olen EE ete crating CoO sad cee. cr 89,624 152,782 15,598 82,141 340, 145 
BK ANSAS) octee 4s evcile. sicpeseapotedle, o ektesie ae heteenese emer 37,645 74,582 5,445 38,792 156, "464 
New Mexico! fens cuisine Sei Plossl WG pe pigs 480° 3: 350 14,045 20,768 2,160 14,360 51,333 
|] Totals. 0.2... eee eee teen e eee ete & 804,065 339,542 557,226 50,463 802,283 1,249,514 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. a ie 
Pennsylvania ee cctine Oneness eerie erent 8,720,017 504,215 874,323 73,364 467,709 1,919,611 
INWeet = Vane inten tc. dav. pecpcmio seater teeta eae 1,463,701 58,539 107,016 8,616 51,444 225,615 
Marylandectics case ents umes area nae eae 1, 449, 661 66,927 116,464 9,890 69,857 263,1 
District of Celumbia sad Robie sete tee ee eee "437,571 66,826 77,182 9,052 55,097 208,61 
Delaware! sve. ..%s0 ee ee or eee ue ee ieee __ 223,008 12,162 23,3809 1,066 11,230 47,767 
MT otallis tie aiftes SoG eue poe eee were one eae ee eee 12,293,953 708,669 1,198,294 101,988 655,797 2,664,748 
| NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. ‘ er es 
New YWOrks ccicaosht ic 3 a55 Blots, Ot Peete ee eee eee 10,385,227 801,028 1,081,000 116,840 642,267 - 2,641,185 
New Sergey. fair eiste sre ot elt nit ta aie ol ee ee 3/155,900 201,726 348,429 26,242 179, 612 756, 
qi fini¥er aisha. Se Bas 13,541,127 _ 1,002,754 1,429,429 —*(143,082__—*821,879 3,807,144 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. i. 
Massachusette, oc. «9. a-s5- ac eeeher Geeta 3,852,356 306,868 471,524 40,739 268,665 1,087,796 
Connecticutis a. one dora en eee 1,380,631 98,927 174,075 14,538 94,742 382,2: 
NEATG Widite cae fimeae vee iener geet aoe Ree ae eee 768,014 42,500 98,802 7,201 44,787 
Tthodes Tslandha..cmcn et ait eerste ee eee 604,397 42.402 62,3386 5,635 35,259 
New ELAMIDSHING mis-sarcetencdsne clocree ce mieyel autre arson 443,083 26,108 62,048 4,442 29,630 
WounGie ero onodunoe sono OUUm. adbol eon oaugue9 352,428 20,922 48,522 2,390 22,611 
Totals | Ep ns aac Dan wees ane fat 7,400,909 ss ee 917,307 74,945 495,694 
MISCELLANEOUS. x F eta Niees t<- 
Newsdealers. cogs stu fads oaks So Ee en ee Rene 546,087 527,178 58,444 54,252 
Unclassified taicyt: « Secatocic 016 bce are emi eee Cte ein aan EW ieee 34,078 82,511 6,411 42,825 
Gina dats nik Se aals 92.4 clade a etree De RICE: eee ET Came fe 202,736 337,981 41,809 103,893 
Alaska & U. S. Possessions... ........6ssss senses vane sees 20,684 13,865 4,338 36,235 
WOPO UST sage tars ain ead as lle oc ea ota Perea ge ca eee mee ee 45,344 69,396 16,510 65,545 
Cuitowes Wiosrasnnipamininonbe. oobonconoo oon a, “nade 7060 7.362 10,702 5,604 1,293 
ANhe ite Eee ee Gughas — Sano be 856,241 1,041,683 133,116 804,043 2, 
RECAPITULATION. : 4 : 
AWELS Se an bed dod obra geo ObaE ding oo6 Sinanc yu6 8,542,622 772,145 1,138,269 131,407 795,607 
Sothiernte iit mrsoich oo Gt era tee regeehaleuane Ree 21,108,152 524,823 893,626 73,898 538,465 
Central seni sense eet cece tee eee tec ee see cen te 23,879,564 1,504,080 2,969,997 232,368 1,406,869 
North westetie® eta anc coe cicero k cities a nee 10, 140, ,228 551-223) 1,179,935 77,53 571,760 ; 
Southwestern... 62-5 -¢ <2 se eee odes el teehee 8°804,065 339,542 557,226 50,463 302,283 
Middle Atlantic: 24.000%.; sien cccerereovene ores cpspaleee eee 12,293,953 708,669 1,198,294 101,988 655,797 
New  Work-New @ersceyccs ase ements 13,541,127 1,002,754 1,429,429 143,082 821,879 
New Bngland.. 2.0.02. 6. 5 ced ence seb oer ee ca one 7,400,909 TOM APA| 917,307 74,945 495,694 
Miscellaneous, «oc. ceeds srostn + tech ate ereiaie era eect ieee aE aoe LeseT evens 856,241 1,041,633 133,116 804,043 2,335, 
Grand wlotal seas ce ae eee 105,710, 620 6,797,204 11,325,712 1,018,805 5,892,397 25,034,178 
Grand Wotal April 14,1919. :.cck areeians «eine 105,252 211 6,184,058 9,233,805 1,101,242 4,451,847 _ 20,971,602) 
Page Rate... $19,440.00 $45,350.00 $4,081.75 $18,157.00 $87,028.75 
Pagerra te vA prike dyed UG ces tete tebe peraterete, fete santa eet an Peete ee 14'393.00 34,205.00 2,840.00 14,585.00 66, 023.00 
Rate per agate .linejwermudehe aot be eee een: 54.55 69.75 9.85 34.00 "168.15 
Rate per agate line April ly01919 scncce tert teeter eee 38.55 49.80 8.20 26.85 122. 
Average rate per page per million) <4 si eter eee. tere 2,859.99 4,004.16 4,006.40 3,081.42 . 
Average rate per page per million April 1, 1919............ 2,327.21 3,704.32 2,598.90 3,276.16 2 
Average rate per line: per million== ea) seo. eee cee 8.025 6.158 9.668 5.770 
Average rate per line per million April 1,.1919............. 6.233 5.393 7.446 5.918 
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MINIMUM AGATH LIND 
NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS NEWSPAPER SPACE RATE |} 
= c= yy t te x = 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS Sunday 
TERRITORIAL MARKET Mt Sane 5 SS > ¥ 4 cae ee one Min. 
=k . _ Morning ivening Sunday Morning Hvening Sunday ate Rate Agate line 
WESTERN STATES. _ + Population 1920 Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Papers Papers Papers Morning Evening Space Rates || 
a 3,426,861 639,218 928,404 1,106,242 39 101 40 aa: 3.728 3,006 
SO ee oe ae 1,356,621 131,579 333.086 218,407 9 23 12 15 1.172 925 | 
Ee Sec ec cw eee ne 939,629 59,693 231,397 —- 300,876 9 26 12 302 ‘860 724 . 
SOLD gus oid ab nee eee 783,389 98,924 218,794 237,851 7 >i) 10 B15 197 615 | ogilag 
RTO ris sik nals le sus 6 wake ee a 548,889 59,3880 25,994 83,029 11 7 re 390 188 475 
ITO Ts iso occ Nera eS ees aes See 449,396 38,143 63,497 102,465 1 5 3 080 203 270 ii] 
MBO 8 cee eee eee eee 431,866 27,049 26,564 42,276 5 8 {4 BLGe .210 299 | 
oC oe eS ea 334,162 33,505 26,887 38,749 8 10 9 .262 291 295 | $4 
Wyoming PSTN nor Revers Beek tehs ewe lenoe 8 snd 194,402 7,682 17,7388 20,981 2 6 4 .080 161 160 4 
MMI MPT iS. cs | Perce ck cts eee 8 77,407 _7,027 8,548 7,027 8 D 3 O55 124 055 ee | 
ee 8,542,622 1,112,200 1,880,909 2,257,903 94 212 111 4274 7.784 6.754 || BA 
SOUTHERN STATES. . | ae 
Georgia =O co nb Gao Oi Cire re noon asa 2,895,832 128,666 185,831 383,954 8 20 16 383 .724 914 1) ag] 
MPUMORTONNA cojece ccs es scence eae oes 2,559,123 104,825 101,608 152,056 11 28 13 .436 651 561 re ani e 
TESS ob Sole tan eae 2,416,630 132,535 160,020 187,651 9 22 10 394 179 520 Wiad | 
RTE RE COMME eg ois ieee vie caps ois bens gs ote 2,337,885 179,540 253,045 280,994 5 13 10 850 687 800 ¢ 
PAIABAMA 22. ee ee 2,348,174 70,155 156,752 191,286 3 19 9 210 .694 583 Hig 
UE apne = cee Rs ees .. 2,309,187 108,678 178,720 147,115 9 20 11 B32 .704 570 aa 
Mississippi ...........0-..- 2s eee eee 1,790,618 11,746 37,399 25,917 3 11 5 .070 209 140 AB Sead E 
SO ETEIIREL cig GIRIG DISCREET Ieee 1,798,509 102,290 143,837 302,694 2 11 4 .220 465 600 Weeed 
MPMOMIDING 5... eee cee eee 1,683,724 59,847 60,713 88,378 6 11 8 243 311 318 Wy 
SS 968,470 87,964 72,181 __- 115,668 12 21 17 500 568 670 Hi | 
iE) ous ASI eee eee 21,108,152 986,246 1,352,106 1,875,713 68 176 103 3.138 5.842 5.676 Ah 14 
CENTRAL STATES. cadet = i 
oS ae 6,485,280 981,581 1,394,888 1,667,150 14 103 19 1.645 4.063 2.620 ait 
En bate Rh CO oR 5,759,394 490,137 1,656,094 951,134 18 118 26 1.393 4,546 2.228 THRE 
TS ATIMPE halts cc ete laG vel e se sas a sae ws 3,668,412 207,055 805,730 555,786 6 52 12 445 2.246 1.410 i ; 
AUS) 5 onvloug Cit 6) ESCM ICaCI CnC 2,930,390 276,951 585,347 333,419 23 103 19 189 2.457 £958 Wiig 
EME AOMISGTUM ME eieia eile. c cle s.sio0s s0 ebie ss arstgesies s 2,632,067 53,592 489,993 291,387 2 45 7 O87 1.761 TTA | via 
MTP feo (oc ots wie ssa ie acs Stee so ews 2,404,021 128,121 492,270 307,252 6 44 10 — B25, 1.793 .909 7] 
Sarre SUOMI ee esie  leare Swiss soe ecatue . 23,879,564 2,137,387 5,424,322 4,106,128 69 465 Soa 4.684 16.866 8.895 4 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. pve = a é i a 
REET ay a chase ails, nels sy 6 sole gd e's 3,404,055 637,652 890,776 1,204,985 9 56 15 1.018 2.238 1.988 
_LUIGS cS a SIR 2,387,125 160,918 544,116 483,988 6 33 8 ood 1.494 919 || 
MPR Te rida: % cis sce tisisieevas ieee ates 1,769,257 127,156 228,535 225,343 10 52 13 419 1.207 654 } 
| SESS. 6G leo nOrtacn Meee 1,296,372 116,242 246,379 297,379 6 19 8 264 .812 124} 
| BPP UIP KOCH Oe ooo c cieis oie os spe -eiens. eee ass 646,872 21,547 34,405 23,235 2 8 2 085 278 120 } 
emia Dakota... ..........0...--- ee 636,547 21,520 57,622 «22,824 4 3 4 __dd4 3, a 
NOR... Sete ee 10,140,228 1,085,085 2,001,833 2,257,754 37 181 50 2.251 6387 «4.544 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. : Bete)! 
| TAS) o Gn 0 6 OD OIE BS oe on Eee eee 4,663,228 257,193 a LET al 714,854 20 84 48 1.080 2.427 
MEMITMIEAPMEE Wer eie ic slists ie: oieiic is wiv vive eels a see we 2,028,283 132,411 198,027 225,716 11 38 25 .488 974 
UMEMERURISAH Wiig cic lc sic cs signs sive eens n es lees 1,752,204 67,515 54,836 115,102 7 28 9 238 214 
|| New Mexico ate 360,350 8,419 13,857 —_—:18,769 i 5 2 030 059 
SRNR Ute a ialecs. coche leic o cious Sisierae ae .... 8,804,065 465,538 779,437 1,069,441 39 155 84 - 1.836 3.834 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. ; ¥ : cas 
| Oy an 2 enc 8,720,017 1,106,850 1,865,831 1,616,942 37 136 20 2.631 4.975 3.307 
{ O85, Way I eee eee 1,463,701 94,611 79,504 128,503 9 18 12 318 457 486 
| SS EPAIGY 2. 65 GG IBIBIDIy COND. ene ae 1,449,661 193,355 249,252 337,522 5 10 3 O90 .646 .700 
isrrict of Columbia... ...-2..00.-.e600% 437,571 109,721 194,327 305,403 2 3 3 Rats} 560 .680 
SRS SRS ereeranine 223,003 8,300 31,186 14,169 1 2 1 FOMON MeL 110 060 
ocd. 05 Sa Se ae coerce aeneroneicne 12,293,953 1,512,837 2,420,100 2,402,539 54 169 39 3.714 6.748 5.2383 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
MUPMNNIOL Tal dis cck ct ete eee ees 10,385,227 2,369,408 2,694,829 3,911,248 32 101 32 5.052 8.029 6.904 
| 4 GSRIEI Chto ee 3,155,900 83,613 505,480 156,162 7 30 9 14 1.531 521 
{ SERIE | foi. s. sietsiwie ole os ease tae oetee 13,541,127 2,453,021 3,200,309 4,067,410 39 31 41 5.366 9.560. _ 1.425 
||| NEW ENGLAND STATES. : 
MRCHTIBCLER os enc cic so fees eee ce eisies 3,852,356 816,204 1,248,206 1,404,629 10 59 13 1.480 3.539 2.633 
Connecticut 1,380,631 92,103 280,535 158,679 6 26 7 300 93 .460 
Gr 5 1 Ar Repo ieee Paes eae 768,014 72,637 63,103 28,658 5 6 1 .220 187 .070 
DUMONT REA TC Oi Siac cc cic civics ce cee eee 604,397 36,148 154,135 . 69,748 2 8 3 092 45, .235 
BOWIEDATIPSDITG . 0... ces ee cee hee e wen ee 443,083 16,170 41,652 14,272 2 10 1 095, .260 070 
STATA ca 10 Ale CRS ISI IS ISIOn IDI Oe cic ne Re ae 352,428 20,529 52.026 meee te satan “te: 2 8 16S .090 1389 ster 
RCMP Gian. cae waite els eis se wees os 7,400,909 1,053,791 1,815,257 1,675,986 27 117 25 POUT 5.513 3.468 
MISCELLANEOUS. aS ee 
RT TN FSS cisieiesis ss) eieieiees (| @liaheidie sever neres a oS ayioid nae roe aa ote sa ree 
SS CHSISGL Gye Gil gps SD Re CSO wet Cnn es ole MULE fete tags 
erat II NE ahs ee ele milo wie gee TS aligye sine 
Mabmeicaand) 11.6. POSSCSSIODS.. 0. -cce 550s scree e 9 teers wee eee weenie 
rr ie lois ccisices cc cc.c — “Un@eeess -  epeeee (| we tee §  siamtsle 
Te I eats lis ween ld © lw aieetel | sete | eee sions 
CP cies gstoccccctwiss  eteeee oe peur Sek stellt See 
| | RECAPITULATION. 
een 8,542,622 1,112,200 1,880,909 2,257,903 94 212 111 4.274 7.784 6.754 
ESD 266 6 SIGRID ene tee 21,108,152 986,246 1,352,106 1,875,713 68 176 103 3.188 5.842 5.676 
kes oa se ca cores 23'879,564 2,187,387 5,424,322 4,106,128 69 465 93 4.684 16.866 8.895 
Northwestern 10,140,228 1,085,035 2,001,833 2,257,754 37 181 50 2.251 6.387 4.544 
Southwestern 8,804,065 465,538 779,437 1,069,441 39 155 84 1.836 4,405 3.834 
Middle Atlantic 12,293,953 1,512,837 2,420,100 2,402,539 54 169 39 3.714 6.748 5.233 
New York-New Jersey 13,541,127 2,453,021 3,200,309 4,067,410 39 131 41 5.366 9.560 7.425 
| BERPMRESE CLOTS ce sc sha icmidiaye cess we ee sien iee o 7,400,909 1,053,791 1,815,257 1,675,986 27 aE 25 2.277 5.513 3.468 
| ( SreergcvSS) se oychin- yy RSS case Ge Eg ETE IMC SO ao acc aes vee atte eee 
EERIE LORAMG Yo deliv sc cicls occclceecceerceces 105,710,620 10,806,055 18,874,273 19,712,874 426 1,607 546 27.540 63.105 45.829 
Grand Total, April 1, 1919..........-----> 105,252,211 10,271,137 18,353,904 16,056,580 519 1,647 503 19.208 42,532 26.811 
. . +175 2.525 8.343 2.324 
fimemeraceerate persline per Million.....-. cs .eese reese ete e tet ttt tet t cress cesereee 525 3 324 
Average rate per line per million April 1, 1919.......--..ee psec este e terete teeter ee snets 1.870 2.317 1.666 | 
sn 
| 
aa ahaa, nae = _ = ————— — ft nn _____________ ee ae 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
MAKES LINE STRAIGHT 


(Continued ‘from page 86) 


as they are likely to be for several years to 
come. 

If an advertiser buys magazine space, . he 
cannot avoid a certain percentage of waste. If 
he buys newspaper space, however, he cuts his 
Proportion of waste to what minimum he 
chooses. He can select his newspapers, using 
one, or all, or a chosen few, in any locality. 
He can try them out in brief campaigns, drop- 
ping those which fail to produce the required 
volume of sales and holding his space and ex- 
penditure to the amounts that are necessary— 
and no more—to do the work he wants done. 
He will know how much it costs him—almost 
to the dollar—to get business through adver- 
tising, as many newspaper advertisers already 
have learned, and he can base his manufacture 
and sales plans for the future on that knowl- 
edge. 

The man who buys newspaper advertising to 
sell his goods can buy it just as he buys the 
iron or the wood as the raw materials from 
which he makes them. When he buys newspa- 
per space in market groups selected after close 
examination, he is raking the unknown quantity 
out of the equation. He is engaged in a regu- 
lar commercial transaction, with no hidden fac- 
tors, with risk and speculation cut to the mini- 
mim. And finally, he is taking the high road 
to solution of the day’s most pressing social 
prebiem—reduction in the cost of getting goods 
from the manufacturer’s plant to the consum- 
er’s doorstep. On that there can be no argu- 
ment. 


NEW DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Albany (N. Y.) Evening News—publisherg of 
Knickerbocker Press, 

Athens (0.) Evening Messenger, 

Baltimore Post—Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 

Baltimore Times (tabloid)—Arthur (C. Montell, 
Sr., John H. Trowbridge, Charles D. Coker 
Emanuel Baum, 

Beaumont (Tex.) News—morning edition. 

Bellingham (Wash.) American—lL. H, Darwin, 
E. EB. Sherwood and A. M. Hilmes. 

Biloxi and Gulfport (Miss.) Daily Herald. 

Bristow (Okla.) Daily Record—L. M. Nichols 
and associates. 

Burlington (N. C.) Daily News—O. F. Crowson. 

Champaign (Ill) Evening Herald—Hvening Her- 
ald Company. 

Chicago Staats-Zeitung—resumed publication, 

Cleveland (Tenn.) Daily Banner—W. BP. and W. 
L. Rogers. 

Detroit Sunday Times—William R. Hearst. 

Hagle Pass (Tex.) Daily Times—L, M. Huffman, 

Eastland (Tex.) Morning Chronicle—publishers 
of semi-weekly Chronicle. 

East St. Louis (Mo.)—Plans were announced 
by Edward E. Campbell in November for new 
daily paper to start within next six months, 

El Paso (Tex.) Post—Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 

Eustis (Fla.) Lake Region—A. D 
George A. Pierce (suspended). 
Fairfield (la.) Ledger-Journal (Sunday edition). 
Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer (Sunday edition), 

Fort Meyers (Fla.) Daily Tropical News, 

Fort Pierce (Fla.) Daily News-Tribune—L, F, 
Chapman and ©€, §S., Miley (now issued twice a 
week). 

Fresno (Cal.) Bee—J. V. and C. K. McClatchy. 

Gilmer (Tex.) Daily Mirror—resumed publication, 

Goldsboro (N. ©.) Daily News—R, F. and John 
Beasley, R. E. Powell and Miss Elizabeth 
Warren, 

Greenville (Fla.) Daily News (Sunday edition), 

Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen Evening Times 
(started April 17, suspended April 22), 

Hinton (W. Va.) Daily News—H. C. Clark, 
Edward Salade, A, C. Nell, C. W. Rahr. 

Houston (Tex.) Evening Post—Roy G. Watson. 

Huntsville (Ala.) News—V. V. Evans. 

Ilion (N. Y.) Daily Citizen. 

International Falls (Minn.) Evening Tribune— 
H, J. Miner. 
Jeannette (Pa.) 
Bomberger. 

Johnstown (Pa.) Sunday Ledger (suspended). 

Kosse (Tex.) Daily Cyclone. 

Lakeland (Fla.) Evening Advertiser—R. B. 
Childs, William Seitz, J. C, Rogers. 

Laredo (Tex.) Morning News—Donald M. Ber- 
nard, Walter F. Doney (suspended). 

Lawrenceville (Ill.) Daily Record—V. H. Wise- 
men, R. R. Dennison and others. 

Lawton (Okla.) Constitution (Sunday edition). 

Lodi (Cal.) News—Frank DeMille and Delbert 
Rinfret. 

Los Angeles (Cal.)—La Presna (Spanish) daily 
edition. 

Manchester, (N. H.) Sunday Union—Publishers 
of Daily Union, 

Mannington (W. Va.) Evening Leader—James F. 
Hovey. 

Marion (0.) Tribune—Sunday edition. 

Memphis News—Scimitar Sunday edition. 

Mexia (Tex.) Daily News (resumed)—George 
McQuaid and associates, 

Middletown (N, Y.) Daily Herald started Sun- 
day edition. 

Monett (Mo.) Daily Tribune—T, L. Tilman. 

Mt. Vernon (Wash.) Daily Herald—M. J. Beau- 
mont and others, 

Newburg (N. Y.) Daily Star (started in Janu- 
ary. suspended in December). 

Newkirk (Okla.) Daily Eagle—resumed publica- 
tion. 


- Miller and 


Daily News-Dispatch—C, M. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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TERRITORIAL MARKETS 


Ladies’ 
Home 
Journal 


Good 
House- 
keeping 


Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 


Designer & 
Women’s 
Magazine 


Pictorial 


Delineator Review 


Total net paid : 
Total net paid, including bulk 
Total distribution 


1,894,687 
1,895,240 
1,909,294 


780,560 
780,560 
793,337 


1,576,247 
1,576,247 
1,596,958 


847,701 
847,893 
872,946 


1,951,662 
1,952,693 
1,964,835 


276,383 
276,383 
310,571 


Detailed distribution : 
for Population 


WHSTEHRN STATES. 1920: 


Mareh, 1922 March, 1922 March, 1922 Dec., 1921 


June, 1922 Dec., 1921 


California 3,426,361 
Washington 1,356,621 
Colorado 939,629 
Oregon 783,389 
Montana 548,889 
Utah 449,396 
Idaho 431,866 
Arizona 334,162 
Wyoming 194,402 
Nevada 77,407 


105,591 
45,222 
25,671 
26,691 
15,003 
10.013 

9,815 
6,464 
4,887 
1,867 


50,742 
15,879 


63,114 
28,080 
18,569 


32,369 118,824 
45,656 
21,234 
25,799 

6,877 
5,507 
5,107 
5,695 
4,867 
2,011 


8,542,622 


251,224 


99,446 


159,077 


242,177 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


2,895,882 
2,559,123 
2,416,630 
2,337,885 
2,348,174 


Georgia 
North Carolina .... 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Mississippi ........ 
(boWisiana ee. e 
South Carolina..... 
Florida 


1,790,618 
1,798,509 
1,683,724 

968,470 


2,309,187 ~ 


20,434 
24,102 
21,456 
21,724 
13,379 
30,439 


10,004 : 


12,158 
11,603 
19,639 


21,108,152 


184,935 


111,131 


21,163 
18,207 
20,299 
19,972 
13,570 
24,331 

9,182 
19,798 
10,319 
16,103 


172,944 


SOUR OAR 
Noyes RTOS Pa 


CENTRAL STATES. 


jap) 


Illinois 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 


OU 


Dob eo 


108,783 


40,404 
46,846 


15,364 


118,152 
129,720 
82,770 
56,743 
42,546 
52,233 


23,879,564 


435,101 


165,472 


482,164 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


3,404,055 
2,387,125 


636,547 


55,316 
47,679 
36,229 
23,294 
11,066 
11,423 


50,841 
47,840 
25,332 
26,873 
7,456 
8,330 


10,140,228 


185,007 


166,672 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


Texas 4,663,228 
Oklahoma 2,028,283 
Arkansas 1,752,204 
360,350 

8,804,065 


59,581 
26,923 
14,408 

4,583 


105,495 


43,708 
19,707 
8,677 
3,804 


75,446 


105,130 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


Pennsylvania 8,720,017 
West Virginia 1,463,701 
Maryland 1,449,661 
Dist. of Columbia.. 437,571 
Delaware ae 223,003 


169.265 
19,753 
25,450 
15,783 

4,918 


141,63 
12,813 
14,649 
12,751 

3,101 


162,295 
16,179 
24,759 
13,142 

2,817 


12,293,953 


235,269 


184,948 


219,192 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 


New York 
New Jersey 


179,355 


61,684 


170,654 
46,210 


192,418 
69,863 


13,541,127 


241,039 


216,864 


261,781 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Massachusetts 8,852,356 
Connecticut 1,380,631 
Maine 768,014 
Rhode Island ...... 604,397 
New Hampshire.... 443,083 
Vermont 352,428 


82.064 


95,885 
29,216 
12,905 
14,838 
9,307 
5,920 


92,411 
32,940 
18,615 
12,517 
12,973 

9,523 


7,400,909 


168,071 


178,979 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Newsdealers .. 
Unclassified 

Canada 

Alaska & U.S. Pos. 
Foreign 

Other items 


205 


Total 


56,848 


MARKET GROUPS. 


Decrease— 


Western 

Southern 

Central 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
Middle Atlantic.... 
N. York-N. Jersey. . 
New England 
Miscellaneous 


Grand Total 


8,542,622 
21,108,152 
23,879,564 
10,140,228 

8,804,065 
12,293,953 
13,541,127 

7,400,909 


251,224 
184,938 
435,101 
185,007 
105,495 
235.269 
241,039 
163.725 
137,492 


1,939,290 


Page rate ees 
Rate per agate line 


$8,000.00 $2,500.00 $6,300 00 
$12.00 $6.00 $9. 


*T'wo issues a month. 


80.911 


56,848 
783,524 


166.672 
75,446 
184/948 
216/864 
168,071 
40,522 
1,604,895 


9.50 


24,068 
15,833 
64.300 
27,614 
19,061 


18 ;2iWee 


14,490 
16,407 
69.661 


1,959,007 


$8,000.00 
$12.00 


840,085 


$4,000.00 


$1,500.00 
$6.00 


$2.25 


269,711 
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[GROUPS AND ADVERTISING RATES OF LEADING 


aGAZINES 


3-eau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association 


P3LIsHER Company 


1923 


: Gain 
People’s Women’s Women’s or Loss 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS Home Magazines Magazines 1922 vs. 
Journal *Vogue Total1918 Total 1922 1919 
Muienct paids:.........+..--- 858,196 141,980 9,180,387 11,196.031 2,015,644 
| Total net paid, including bulk. 858,196 142,481 9,209,989 11,207,030 1,997,041 
Motal distribution ............--. 863,291 148655 9,492:9388 11,412,441 1,919,503 
|Detailed distribution : 
for Population 
| WESTERN STATES. 1920 Feb., 1922 Mareh, 1922 April 1, 1922 
We@alifornia ........ 3,426,861 13,900 12,164 316,995 501,066 184,071 
Washington ....... 1,356,621 8,419 2/452 142.502 195.056 52,554 
Molorado. ...c+--+- 939,629 8,081 914 89.140 116,296 27,156 
MEPON ss sse ees 783,389 7,886 1,870 92,867 123,215 30,348 
. Se 548,889 3,517 446 62,119 59,479 —2,640 
on 449,396 1,520 457 30,555 35,249 4,694 
ih Ae 431,866" 2860 212 36,277 44/285 8,008 
BIZONA- c.c-s.----- 334,162 754 370 19,204 28,172 8,968 
Wyoming ......... 194,402 1,772 356 16,534 25,649 9,115 
Bieyida <..s.00.--- 17,407 323 175 9,074 9,802 728 
3 ee 8,542,622 49,032 19,416 815,267 1,138,269 323,002 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
eorvial..........- 2,895,832 6,596 3,325 1,586 96,105 100,205 4,100 
North Carolina .. 2,559 123 5,434 3.118 931 62,731 100,148 37,417 
Kentucky ...... 2,416,630 8,645 5,933 1,446 85,900 120,578 34,678 
Tennessee ........ 2,337,885 6,076 3,529 1,266 77,289 104,116 26,827 
Misbama.sccces--. 2,948,174 3.146 2,701 774 62,163 68,338 6,175 
Virginia ....... eee 200;1 87 11,561 4,835 1,527 97,733 131,673 33,940 
|| Mississippi ..... 1,790,618 3,119 2.437 550 41,899 53,467 11,568 
| “Qouisiana’....... 1,798,509 3,419 4.094 1,314 54,170 76,781 92.611 
| South Carolina .... 1,683,724 2,548 1,806 593 49,438 54,514 5,076 
Florida ..... ee 968,470 4,187 2)352 1,363 45,269 83,806 38,537 
HigtslM kc. ab. - 21,108,152 54,731 34,130 11,350 672,697 898,626 220,929 
| CENTRAL STATES. 
ULL spe ae 6,485,280 51,155 11,580 579,042 757,188 178,146 
| Oo 5,759,394 60,359 8,359 563,324 753,559 190,235 
| Michigan ......... 3,668,412 32.589 5,163 336,338 452,341 116,003 
DRAW Slo eie cs» 2,930,390 28,325 3,201 248,180 367,036 118,856 
Wisconsin ........ 2'632,067 23,788 2,280 201,062 277,819 76,757 
ont Le 2,404,021 seats 1,771 279,746 362,054 82/308 
lial See 23,879,564 231,590 32,354 2,207,692 2,969,997 762,305 
|| NORTHWESTERN STATES. : 
Missouri .......... 3,404,055 18,545 6,289 261,291 345,866 A,5TD 
Tetcmin........ 2387,125 12,324 2774 205,806 285,852 80,046 
RTISAS 4scassses- 1,769,257 20,155 895 163,619 225,458 61,839 
Nebraska ......... 1,296,372 12,710 1,176 126,958 185,535 58,577 
| North Dakota...... 646,872 3,540 290 54,076 61,482 7,406 
|| South Dakota ..... 636,547 5,911 386 60,753 75,738 14,985 
| lal aa 10,140,228 73,185 11,810 872,508 1,179,931 307,428 
‘|| SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 2 
WMRINSROS ..0-........ 4,663,228 51,235 15,236 28 3,135 251,480 309,094 57,61 
| Meatoms 2... 2'028,283 32" 8,950 1,161 105,208 152,782 47,574 
}|| “Arkansas ......... Spot ‘46 4,218 et 588 55,168 74,582 19,414 
\] “New Mexico ...... 360,350 3:13 1.240 306 17,667 20,768 3101 
ial ae 8,804,065. 90,282 29,644 5,190 429,523 557,226 127,703 
||| MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. : = err 
Wie 2s AVANT hele « 720,01 2,3 75.205 Oe 12,78 659,326 74,32 997 
Set Virzinia. ... ; ae ; 10,210 3.3 885 71,095 107,016 35,921 
|] Maryland ......... 1,449,661 12.544 "48 2,246 72,426 116,464 44,038 
‘| Dist. of Columbia. 437,571 1,663 $ 1,730 31,432 77,182 45,750 
ji weDelaware ......... 223,003 2,513 271 19,399 23,309 3,910 
' intaities........ 12,293,953 102,195 17,920 853,678 1,198,294 344,616 
t 
|| NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. — SLOG aH 
New YOrk ..<..... 385,22 82, 82,400 5, 27,29 706,05 ,081,00€ 4S 
pa ney ees... 1 TEe'900 135" - 28,154 4. 5.868 214,704 348,429 133,725 
Miptalo tei rcs-.-.. 13,541,127 237, 110,554 0 38,158 920,755. 1,429,429 508,674 
‘|| NEW ENGLAND STATES. = — — — 
M h ae 52,356 13,482 (275 36,636 471,524 885 
eetiot re ERK 11,687 2,967 126,767 174,075 47.308 
OT, sc cccnc. ss "768,014 7,419 691 64,899 98,802 33,903 
Rhode Island ..... 604,397 2,171 1,077 53,420 62,336 8,916 
New Hampshire ... 443.083 4,055 247 44,815 62,048 17,233 
Memnont ........- 352,428 5,768 877 38,312 48,52 10,210 
RRO ces. 7,400,909 44,582 14,634 664,852 917,307 252,455 
ee NEOUS. 1,384,062 27,178 856,884 
Newsd ae 165 OGo meni 47, Lob banter: ,384,06 527,178 —856, 
a eee - ae 2'661 180 107,047 82511 —24,536 
an 2'881 4,540 232,473 337,981 105,508 
\Waincka’& U.S. Pos. ....... 251 418 HOOT 13,865 1.638 
| Sores 114 905 38,799 69/396 30,597 
RP a... 9,028 wee 78 22/230 10,702 —11,528 
| GL Cop a ; 167,969 6,121 1,796,838 1,041,683 © —755,205 
MARKET GROUPS - 9,416 815,267 1,188,269 323,002 
iWestern ........ 542,625 49,032 19,416 5,26 ,138,269 23, 
\Wiictemn 3108152 54.731 11/350 672,697 893,626 220,929 
VWe@entral ........... 23'879.564 231,590 32354 2,207,692 2,969,997 762,305 
Northwestern ..... 10,140,228 73,185 11,810 872,503 1,179,931 307,428 
: Southwestern ...... 8,804,065 29,644 5,190 429,523 557,226 127, 703 
gid Atlantic ... 12,293,953 102,195 17,920 853,678 1,198,294 344,616 
|| N. York-N. Jersey.. 13,541,127 110,554 33,158 920,755 1,429,429 508,674 
| New England ..... 7,400,909 44,582 14,634 664,852 917,307 252,455 
Miscellaneous .....  . aes, 167,969 6,121 _ 1,796,838 1,041,683 —755,205 
||| Grand total ......... 105,710,620 863,482 151,953 9,233,805 11,325,712 2,091,907 
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(Continued from page 88) 


New Orleans Daily Construction and Industrial 
News. 

New York Bronx Home News (daily and Sun- 
day edition). 

New York—Corriere D’America (tabloid morn- 
ing paper)—Luigi Barzini. 

Niles (O.) Evening Register—F. L. and P. F.. 
Bixler. 

Noblesville (Ind.) Morning Times—D. M: Hud- 
ley and John G. Baker. 

Norristown (Pa.) Herald. 

Palm Beach (Fla.) Evening Times—F, P. Fil- 
des. 

Palm Beach (Fla.) Record—George IL.- More- 
land, M. K. Wanaga, F. L. Corey and others. 

Passaic (N. J.) Sunday Leader—H. J. David 
(started in September, suspended Oct. 8). 

Paterson (N. J.) Times—J. F. Van Noorte, J. 
J. O’Rourke and associates. 

Pawhuska (Okla.) Daily Times—E. L. .Gray 
and B. L, Knight. 

Peekskill (N, Y.) Daily Star—Richard DB. Coon 
and associates. 

Pittston (Pa.) Daily Press—W. H. Hughes and 
others. 

Portland (Ore.)—La Stella (Italian daily)— 
Dr. B. DeRosa and associates, 

Pottsville (Pa.) Morning Paper—J. H. Zerbey. 

Rapid City (S. D.) Daily Guide—T. B. Werner. 

Reading (Pa.) Tribune—John J, Garvin and as- 
sociates, 

Rochester (N. Y.) Journal—William R. Hearst. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Sunday American—William 
R. Hearst. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Evening Star—Robert J. 
Brown, Edward M. Lucas, Harry L. Freking 
(plans announced for starting in 1923). 

Sapulpa (Okla.) Star—A. BE, Ross ‘and BE. W. 
Sprague. 

San Benito (Tex.) Light (resumed as. daily). 

Scranton (Pa.) Sunday Telegram—publishers of 
Elmira (N. Y.) Sunday Telegram. 

South Bend (Ind.) Sunday Tribuné—publishers 
Daily Tribune. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) American—William R. Hearst. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Telegram—William R. Hearst. 

Tampa Sunday Morning Citizen—Frank B. Hill 
and associates. 

Tonawanda (N. Y.) Twin City Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

University of Oregon Emerald (daily edition), 
Eugene, Ore. 

Van Buren (Ark.) Daily Press—Argus (resumed 
publication), 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Times—Northwest Serv- 
ice Corporation. 

Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday Telegram—publish- 
ers of Elmira (N. Y.) Sunday Telegram, 
Wilson (N. C.) Mirror—R. F. Beasley and as- 

sociates. 

Wilson (Okla.) Daily News—Fred L. Yates. 

Wilson (Okla.) Morning Gazette—Archibald 
Clark and W. O. Melton. 

Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Times—started by J, 
F, Bstes in September (discontinued after 
three issues). 


Foreign 


London, England—The Daily Mail completed 
plans for starting ocean editions on board 
Cunard Line steamships, between England and 
New York and North Atlantic ports, beginning 
February 11, 1923. 

Havana, Cuba—BHl Pais (Spanish daily) started 
by Alfredo Hornedo. 

Osaka, Japan—English language newspaper, the 
Osaka Mainichi, appeared in April; owned by 
same coMpany which conducts the Japanese 
Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo Nichi-Nichi. 

Rio Janeiro, Brazil—First South American daily 
newspaper devoted entirely to sports was 
started by O. Esporto. 


CHANGES IN PRICE 


UNITED STATES 


Aroostook (Me.) Daily News—from 3c. to 2c. 
per copy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald—from 5c. to 3c. 
daily and 7c. to 5e. Sunday. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard- Union—Sunday edi- 
tion from 5c, to 2c. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial—from 2c. to Ie. 

Chicago Tribune—reduced mail _ subscription 
rates as follows: one month, $1 to 50c; three 
months, $2.50 to $1.25; six months, $3.75 to 
$2.50; year, $7.50 to $5; effective Jan. 15, 
1923. 

Concord (N. H.) Patriot—from 3c. to 2c. 

Daytona (Fla.) Daily News—40 per cent re- 
duction in subscription to $6 a year and 1t5c. 
a week, delivered by carrier. 

Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram—from 2c, to le. 

Joplin (Mo.) News- Herald—subscription price 
from 15c. to 10c, weekly; Globe from 15c. to 
13c.; combination sold for 20c. per week. 

Montg somery (Ala.) Advertiser—20 per cent cut 
in subscription price—from $10 to $8 per year. 

Montpelier (Ida.) Examiner—from $2.50 to $2 
per year, 

New York Call—from 5c. to 2c. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Leader—from $4 to $5 
per year. 

St. Louts Globe-Democrat—from 10c, to 5c. 
Sunday; 3c. to 2ce. daily. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch—from 10c. to de. Sun- 
day; 3c. to 2c. daily. 

St. Louis Star—from 10c, to 5c. Sunday; 3c. to 
2c. daily. 

St. Louis Times—from 10c. to 5c. Sunday; 3c. 
to 2c. daily. 

Springfield ele Republican—to 1c. 

Springfield (Mass,) Union—to ic. 

Tampa (Fla.) Tribune—Sunday edition from 10c 
to 5c. 

Topeka State Journal—city subscription price 
from 15c. to 10c. weekly; from 3c. to 2c. per 
copy on street. 

Virginia (Minn.) Daily Virginian—from 15c. to 
10c. per week and $6 to $4 per year. 
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Weekly Weekl Gai 
Pree “Saturday Literary i? American ; ; Christian Magazines Marariaen or Leal 
. Evening Post Digest Colliers Legion Outlook Life Judge Herald Total, 1918 Total, 1922 1922 vs. 1919 
Av. net paid—A. B. GC. June o 
GN iol MPs Annie Wh oration Seabee 2,202,33 1,354,384 992,035 708,489 87,807 226,350 111,324. 180,974 4,465,352 5,863,698 1,898,341 
Ay. net paid, including bulk, ORC 2 
INES Ce ee nme 2,202, 097 gy ey sone aa aan 708,620 95,565 226,995 «111,324 181,340 4,467,895 5,873,190 1,405,795 /) 
Average distribution — bulk, 
Bs, HSS MCs Howe es se 2,213,620 *1,389,539 1,003,568 716,830 97,939 230,488 116,015 194,695 4,530,582 5,962,694 1,482,162 
Detailed distribution for Mar. 11,22 Apr. 15,22 June 15,22 June 9, 22 Jan. 25, 22 May 25,22 Nov. 26,21 Feb., 1922 
WESTERN STATES i 
Population 1920 / 
California . 93,426,861 166,975 97,025 55,940 24,864 5,168 17,647 6,572 7,215 274,057 381,406 107,349 
Washington .... 1,356,621 53,715 32,167 20,15¢ 8,938 210 3,570 2,320 2,736 102,250 124,815 22,560 
Colorado ...... 939,629 30,203 18,718 10,2387 5,465 937 2,842 635 2,269 59,176 71,306 12,130 
Pegonwe ce se doe 783,389 30,009 17,980 9,570 8,255 594 1,832 1,328 1,946 52,487 71,514 19,027 
Aiceonceche 548,889 18,827 11,7382 4,451 4,969 396 1,110 568 956 43,980 43,009 —971 
ita eens etsy cs 449,396 9,518 8,988 5,694 2,012 231 1,640 992 111 25,704 29,186 3,482 
Tdahomosanesan > 431,866 11,092 9,262 2,785 2,622 306 914 287 771 25,089 28,039 2,950 
Arizona ....... 334,162 9,679 6,271 3,027 1,824 220 874 121 301 20,294 D2 S17, 2,023 | 
Wyoming ...... 194,402 6,472 4,425 1,742 2,507 186 734 276 330 11,569 16,672 5,103 
Nevada ........ 77,407 3,068 2,074 982 756 66 206 123 68 7,406 7,343 —63 
Dbtals iss, Sead 8,542,622 «339,558 208,642 + ~—«*114,587 62,212 9,314 31,369 13,222 16,703 622,012___—'795,607 173,595 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
1 (Georgia ..ii.4.. 2,895,832 22,681 18,280 8,600 4,639 398 4,431 1,008 1,143 56,654 61,180 4,526 
2 No. Carolina.... 2,559,123 19,294 19,915 5,774 7,717 639 2,103 1,479 2,526 43,520 59,44 15,927 |) 
38 Kentucky ...... 2,416,630 19,752 17,076 9,697 8,880 573 2,433 711 1,730 44,425 60,852 16,427 
4 Tennessee ..... 2,337,885 20,216 18,229 5,554 6,406 441 2,656 452 2,002 48,574 55,956 7,382 
Oo Alabama acc. 2,348,174 15,476 14,729 7,255 2,811 414 2,462 466 976 37,430 44,589 7,159 |i 
GeVirginia ween. 2,309,187 25,662 23,034 10,170 8,983 663 4,069 1,937 4,022 65,601 78,540 12,989 
7 Mississippi ..... 1,790,618 10,618 10,265 ,909 4,231 178 1,535 151 963 26,486 31,850 5,364 
8 Louisiana -.... 1,798,509 16,121 15,844 8,169 5,191 320 2,602 1,872 600 36,800 50,719 13,919 
9 So. Carolina.... 1,683,724 10,684 10,113 3,802 5,625 189 1,709 825 1,283 32,077 34,230 2,153 
HAOQUMIGTIC’Y . «clic cree 968,470 25,327 14,260 10,093 5,162 797 3,220 603 1,640 39,391 61,102 21,711 
Totals =a. 0.0. LOS 152 185,831 161,745 73,0228 59,645 4,612 27,220 9,504 16,885 430,958 538,465 107,507 
——— - — 
CENTRALSTATES. 
IP UUENEY Gee ooaL 6,485,280 148,994 80,478 59,474 42,441 B52 7,234 5,812 9,879 270,235 354,464 84,229 | 
ZOHO Sate emreees 5,799,394 140,726 93,021 67,828 36,947 5,637 8,233 7,399 12,788 264,453 372,579 108,126 
8 Michigan ...... 3,668,412 88,199 47,043 38,212 83,192 3,188 6,898 4,846 7,009 162,218 228,587 66,369 
4° Indiana Vo.cn.2 + 2,930,390 57,627 41,317 32,979 20,987 1,695 3,879 2,454 4,830 114,320 165,768 51,448 
5 Wisconsin ..... 2,632,067 45,410 30,492 22,349 22,390 1,970 2,207 2,899 3,863 91,033 131,580 40,547 
GHG waene sae aeee 2,404,021 47,524 34,124 22,274 37,298 2,001 2,112 1,182 7,376 109,261 153,891 44,630 
otal Saenrwsadietie 23,879,564 523,480 326,475 243,116 193,255 19,643 30,563 24,592 45,745 1,011,520 1,406,869 895,349 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
t Missouri 222%... 3,404,055 64,120 36,720 20,130 26,129 1,391 3,412 6,883 4,230 114,252 163,015 48,763 
2 Minnesota ..... 2,387,125 51,052 34,334 28,237 36,745 2130 3,667 2,466 3,627 106,578 162,265 ,687 
S. ISAngas! gece lo (OOsea 31,591 23,724 10,932 19,016 1,157 1,743 2,929 5,507 71,744 96,599 24,855 |} 
4 Nebraska ...... 1,296,372 24,095 19,267 11,896 16,726 810 1,717 584 3,171 60,905 78,266 17,361 
5 North Dakota... 646,872 11,848 8,102 3,037 8,209 385 321 285 1,251 29,424 33,433 4,009}. 
6 South Dakota... 636,547 12,764 8,467 3,004 10,836 592 536 301 1,682 28,809 38,182 9,378 |} 
Rotals eae en O40; 228 195,465 130,614 77,236 117,661 6,472 11,396 13,448 19,468 411,712 571,760 160,048 |} 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 2 
MEX AS 25 ace piete.y i Z 62,586 50,765 23,907 15,408 782 6,634 3,672 3,236 138,858 166,990 28,132 |} 
2 Oklahoma ..... 26,285 21,790 10,498 16,856 470 1,582 2,885 1,775 59,665 82,141 22,476 |; 
& Arkansas ...... 2 14,541 11,592 4,533 5,149 343 1,183 394 1,057 81,752 38,792 7,040 
4 New Mexico.... 860,350 5,455 4,003 1,820 2,074 134 406 141 827 15,131 14,360 —T71 
otal eo pieeaaios 8,804,065 108,867 88,150 40,758 39,487 1,729 9,805 7,092 6,395 245,406 302,283 56,877 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
1 Pennsylvania ... 8,720,017 170,878 117,476 82,224 49,571 6,276 17,752 7,270 16,262 351,502 467,709 116,207 
2 West Virginia.. 1,463,701 17,818 15,750 6,421 5,781 800 1,780 973 2,121 41,267 51,444 10,177 
3 Maryland ...... 1,449,661 24,479 16,639 18,695 3,004 878 2,622 941 2,099 52,357 69,857 17,500 
4 Dist. of Columbia 487,571 22,549 15,342 9,210 3,173 116 3,178 700 629 35,746 55,557 19,811 
5 Delaware ...... 223,003 4,153 3,189 1,983 488 157 451 123 686 9,386 11,230 1,844 
Motalseiitete. viernes 12,293,953 239,877 168,396 118,533 62,517 8,887 25,783 10,007 21,797 490,258 655,797 165,539 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
1 New York...... 10,385,227 277,362 124,105 106,176 50,728 18,048 30,723 21,083 19,042 466,346 642,267 175,921 
2 New Jersey .... 3,155,900 64,098 40,315 31,428 21,279 3,839 8,606 4,371 5.676 134.492 179.612 45,120 
LOtalsiancs ssi 13,541,127 341,460 164,420 187,604 72,007 16,887 39,3829 25,454 24,718 600,838 821,879 221,041 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. ' 
1 Massachusetts 3,852,356 105,185 57,422 50,720 29,753 6,902 11,066 2,788 4,829 186,291 268,665 $2,374 
2 Connecticut .... 1,380,631 35,985 21,263 18,469 5,126 2,719 5,992 2,290 2,898 75,318 94,742 19,424 
BPO Gs aloAGane 768,014 16,114 13,297 4,055 6,019 1,421 1,297 656 1,928 32,084 44,787 12,703 
4 Rhode Island.. 604,397 11,951 7,405 9,468 2,983 955 1,393 375 729 28,256 35,259 7,003 
5 New Hampshire 443,083 9,259 7,897 3,718 4,652 1,002 694 765 1,643 20,897 29,630 8,783 
6 Vermont ...... 352,428 7,623 5,408 1,988 3,813 1,004 424 570 1,781 17,444 22,611 5,167 
Totals, see soto 7,400,909 «186,117 __——«112,692 88,418 52,346 14,003 20,866 7,444 18,808 360,290 495,604 135,404 || 
MISCELLANEOUS. i 
Newsdéaleraec auras abn on Pen roe acne ne eae 47,583 67 6,205 ¢ a ee 3897 11,798 54,252 42,454 
Unclassified: Stans ect seen ee ee eee 21,265 ieee. ce 1,351 S89: Gar keene 19,320 14,761 42,825 28,064}) 
Odnada Sai accmees abc nerin 66,198 17,801 3,978 664 654 7,246 4,758 2,599 175,702 103,893 —71,809 |} 
Alaska -& US) Poss Geeueoe: 7,224 3,818 19,892 3,470 480 1,251 39 61 19,852 36,235 16,383 }} 
Horeign 4 3. ene aed ee 23,959 6,786 23,868 3,832 1,728 4D0G” eo iterate 866 53,374 65,545 12,1 
Other “Ttems Vane. pos eee 1 Ue Neaittccecrah 972 195 719 Li a Geer See one 3,366 1,293 —2,073 
Lotals- vac en eee ee 97,411 28,405 117,558 8,228 10,497 13,909 4,792 23,2438 278,853 804,048 25,190 
RECAPITULATION. 
OWestern ieee 8,542,622 339,558 208,642 114,587 62,212 9,314 31,369 18,222 16,703 622,012 795,607 173,595: 
2 Southern ...... 21,108,152 185,831 161,745 78,023 59,645 4,612 27,220 9, 16,885 430,958 588,465 107,507 
3 Central” . 328 23,879,564 523,480 326,475 243,116 193,255 19,643 30,563 24,592 45,745 1,011,520 1,406,869 395,349: 
4 Northwestern .. 10,140,228 195,465 130,614 77,236 117,661 6,472 11,396 13,448 19,468 411,712 571,760 160,048 
5 Southwestern . 8,804,065 108,867 88,150 40,758 89,487 1,729 9,805 7,092 6,395 245,406 302,283 56,877 
6 Middle Atlantic. 12,298,953 239,877 168,396 118,533 62,517 8,887 25,783 10,007 21,797 490,258 655,797 165,539 
TINS YANe cee Looe tay 341,460 164,420 137,604 72,007 16,887 39,329 25,454 24,718 600,838 821,879 221,041 
8 New England... 7,400,909 186,117 112,692 88,418 52,346 14,003 20,866 7,444 13,808 360,290 495,694 135,404 |} 
9 Miscellaneous {2 Vi.dees- 97,411 28,405 117,558 8,228 10,497 13,909 4,792 23,2438 278,853 804,043 25,190 
Grand total ......105,710,620 2,218,066 1,389,539 1,010,833 667,358 92,044 210,240 115,555 188,762 4,451,847 5,892,397 1,440,550 
Page Rates a@eer cb eee $7,000 $4,000 $3,000 $1,287 $400 $850 $420 $1,200 $14,585.00 «$18,157 «$3,572.00 
Hate per agai@ilite 2 ene 11 9 5 3 1 2 1 2 26.35 34 7.65 
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Class Class Gain or 
Scientific Popular Forest & Physical Field & House © Magazines Magazi 922 || 
} Magazines Loss 1922 |} 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS System American Seience Stream Culture Stream Beautiful Total 1918 Total 1922 vs, 1919 
Total net paid. weetes Rcoucromomosedo oaaeoe 201,354 81,902 222,981 55,116 252,415 82,822 52,185 1,102,766 948,775 —153,991 || 
Total net paid, including bulk.............. 208,733 $2,217 222,981 55,116 252,415 85,173 52,185 1,105,353 953,820 —151,533 || 
MIME OLISELIDUTLON o's oe) sisic ocierew ee sce kccesnc 216,246 88,041 228,959 58,406 254,346 88,145 54,136 1,171,662 988,279 —183,383 
Detailed distribution for a 
: Population June, 1922 June, 1922 May,1922 Dec., 1921 May, 1922 May, 1922 Feb., 1922 
WESTERN STATES. 92 : 
mn California RicVete sucheiehens wlarsversic 3,426,861 12,935 3,507 18,972 1,171 20,401 4,505 2,971 53,426 64,462 11,036 |} 
BMOWASHINECON 2.0. sce wes ee 1,356,621 2,943 thsi ivga| 5,539 262 8,033 2,542 799 19,751 21,289 1,538 
MMMOOLOTACO: 5... cc cece neeces 939,629 1,972 623 2,593 544 4,640 1,037 490 10,703 11,899 1,196 |} 
MEEMOTCEON ins cece ne ccs occas 783,389 1,603 938 3,524 211 4,727 1,189 579 11,647 12,771 1,124 |} 
MULOUCANS) =) .5 5. cles Ses esses 548,889 745 176 1,842 362 2,218 477 216 9,220 6,036 —3,184 | 
REIMER OR eke ssid lorie eve ax 6-3 449,396 1,041 618 902 45 1,175 309 111 4,261 4,201 —60 |} 
IGE: sis OSes ea aaa 431,866 127 245 950 63 1,583 190 153 4,906 3,911 —995 
MUMMSMEPATIZOUIA, 555 oc ccc vce scscece 334,162 737 133 782 95 1,258 113 165 4,133 3,283 —850 || 
REMY VATU soc ice ces aces 194,402 552 143 524 183 726 216 118 2,676 2,462 —214 |} 
7 OME De 77,407 182 114 289 an 300 140 41 1,440 1,093 —347 || 
JE ni ee 8,542,622 23,43 7,668 35,917 2,963 45,061 10,718 5,648 122,163 131,407 9,244 
ISOUTHERN STATES. | 
. CROFS CE Oe eee 2,895,832 2,674 164 2,162 165 2,690 ae 606 7,786 9,174 1,388 
meeNorth Garolina .......... 2,559,123 1,475 192 2,029 183 2,454 764 690 4,988 7,787 2,799 
SMISETIEUICKY: |e cus cs ce sc ccc ee 2,416,630 1,998 483 1,568 508 1,683 597 725 6,428 7,562 1,134 
ch ANS TESS 2,337,885 2,036 666 RPA 164 3,007 593 565 7,052 8,352 1,300 || 
PPS DAIMNG) So. cass cscs e teas 2,348,174 1,362 396 1,247 198 1,911 644 346 4,661 6,104 1,448 |; 
RIMVUTPINIA TS ce ee oa a 2,309,187 222, 503 1,946 405 3,163 851 847 8,451 9,837 1,386 | 
MEE MUSSISSIPDT . 25. os os os ae 1,790,618 739 110 599 106 654 286 284 2,784 2,778 —6 
BPPPOWISIQHAS 2.066 foe c sees es 1,798,509 2,502 362 2,152 480 2,602 173 356 5,701 9,227 3,526 || 
9 South Carolina .......... 1,683,724 741 92 1,233 97 1,321 672 271 3,281 4,427 1,146 |} 
| MEIMEOTIOR Wests cass bocce ee cee 968,470 1,598 171 2,575 246 2,683 881 496 6,551 8,650 2,099 | 
URIS Gee eee 21,108,152 17,247 3,139 16,832 2,002 22,168 6,774 5,186 57,683 73,898 16,215 | 
|cunTRAD STATES. peel 
MMMUUEINIOIBS fe tie son 6 the ciisiceecae 6,485,280 16,975 2,207 14,826 6,117 15,884 4,955 3,477 60,743 64,441 38,698 |) 
_. (IESG nls Gleaner 5,759,394 14,646 4,090 15,019 1,780 20,299 5,724 3,727 50,565 65,285 14,720 || 
PMPMIICHIPAT 2. css bese eee 3,668,412 8,667 1,991 11,327 2,484 10,919 3,683 1,848 82,164 40,869 8,705 || 
SEMMMUTUA TOUT ee care hes wed oad «na. 2,930,390 5,191 872 5,472 1,519 6,598 2,014 1,386 21,392 28,052 1,660 |} 
SPEMVVASGONSIN 9... .....cc8cveees 2,632,067 4,295 689 4,653 1,331 5,418 1,778 1,244 18,915 19,408 493 || 
RLSM efile cies sic.aiesers.b.0.0.0 ae 2,404,021 3,389 798 5,025 2,311 4,765 1,680 1,345 22,666 «19,318 —3,353 
UM! oo ae 23,879,564 53,163 "10,647 56,322 15,492 63,883 19,834 13,027 206,445 232,368 25,923 
| NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
1 MRSS 3,404,055 6,650 679 6,151 874 5,882 2,353 1,185 21,152 23,774 2,622 
LSTA: rr 2,387,125 aa Par 1,096 5,453 1,081 6,023 2,158 989 21,128 21,927 799 |} 
SUBICRNISA SME tices jccses cece 1,769,257 2,402 435 3,223 1,307 2,982 656 845 12,917 11,850 —1,067 
BMPLCUUASICA AS oc cele ges cs os 1,296,372 2,716 563 3,503 1,482 2,542 952 443 10,516 12,201 1,685 
fee North Dakota ............ 646,872 551 119 862 227% 1,126 300 119 5,629 3,304 — 2,325 |} 
| peesouth Dakota ......66sc0% 636,547 735 259 939 860 1,116 353 220 6,007 4,482 —1,525 
LIS ao 10,140,228 18,181 3,151 20,131 5,831 19,671 6,772 3,801 17,349 17,538 189 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. * eee 
. DGS Ce 4,663,228 7,255 484 6,086 969 9,105 2,113 1,248 22,796 27,260 4,464 
2 Oklahoma 2,028,283 3,267 201 3,649 1,553 5,009 1,404 515 10,357 15,598 5,241 
38 Arkansas 1,752,204 1,292 380 1,159 332 1,480 505 297 4,066 5,445 1,379 
4 New Mexico 360,350 554 60 595 53 692 124 82 2,565 2,160 —405 
a 8,804,065 12,368 1,125 11,489 2,907 16,286 4,146 2,142 39,784 50,463 10,679 
MIDDLH ATLANTIC STATES. 
Peebennsylvania .....6..2.:-.. 8,720,017 16,448 4,853 17,772 3,760 19,752 7,162 3,617 62,891 73,364 10,473 | 
BeewWest Virginia .....:...... 1,463,701 2,014 395 2,090 277 2,583 726 531 5,954 8,616 2,662 
SMERELE VAI @) <.c.0-8s sie e's sos e vac 1,449,661 2,432 448 2,841 437 2,399 694. 639 6,847 9,890 3,043 
4 District of Columbia....... 437,571 1,958 418 2,247 162 3,238 631 398 5,954 9,052 3,098 
MMDCVAWETO 6 cl sccc cs scee sce 223,008 184 67 212 37 277 165 124 1,665 1,066 —599 
TO 5 Dee 12,293,958 23,036 6,181 25,162 4,673 28,249 9,378 5,309 83,311 101,988 18,677 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
MEIC WIRNYODK) 0. ccc scauc cscs 10,385,227 25,056 4,115 27,441 4,111 38,309 10,864 6,944 103,598 116,840 13,242 
“_INGie CUGT alee 3,155,900 6,215 1,258 6,259 1,086 44 2,768 2,211 24,322 26,242 1,920 
Sta ae 13,541,127 on Peal 5,373 33,700 5,197 44,754 13,632 9,155 127,920 148,082 15,162 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
1 ‘Massachusetts ............ 3,852,356 8,155 1,738 9,718 1,120 11,721 3,182 5,105 37,118 40,739 3,621 
PRBCOUMCCHICHE .. 05 .c secs ee 1,380,631 2,395 549 3,474 390 4,548 1,653 1,529 14,866 14,538 —328 | 
IGT ON ccs cc isic hae esas 768,014 1,051 235 2,158 457 1,851 854 595 9,798 7,201 —2,597 || 
meeithode Island ............. 604,397 877 229 1,823 144 1,431 575 506 5,119 5,635 516 || 
5 New Hampshire .......... 443,083 550 191 1,366 237 1,048 587 468 4,162 4,442 280 
GEST 352,428 183 151 657 139 533 410 317 2,529 2,390 —139 || 
SETI seeiccvcis ceva sec 7,400,909 13,211 8,093 19,196 2,487 21,127 7,261 8,570 73,592 74,945 1,353 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
0 CBHI, 5 op ig a ae 37,444 asa 2:1; 000 aia. Rie wala eE Aiea. Siaied sary 243,180 58,444 —184,736 
ere VE ee ee clue TAT 4,519 621 DAT A Se ete Ge 411 6,411 — 2,000 
MU iho Sc caves. \livcducee 8,942 773 ae 568 eS sone aoe yee ee Seer 
Ala k . NS. i ee srele/ Wed Die siiaia oe 6 455 352 B) OM Piieiccevere ’ 307 2 ’ 57 ’ 3 —— 11 9 
| ieee haan 747 4,374 2,092 189 8,454 155 499 12,278 16,510 ae 
Brea SW Te ee ae oc ccna) wewec 4 Hist. Varedboci. — soon. 2,716 199 297 5,604 5,307 
ee cucenrs |) cuueeve'e 10,144 43,737 22112 22,378 27,680 5,254 1,811 812,995 133,116 —179,879 
MARKET GROUPS. 
Mee estern \:......0...0.00. 8,542,622 23,437 7,668 35,917 2,963 45,061 10,718 5,643. 122,163 131,407 9,244 
pmesouthern 6 o6....0...06.... 21,108,152 17,247 3,139 16,832 2,552 22,168 6,774 5,186 57,683 3,898 16,215 
RMRCOUUPAT OR os occ cs sco c cen. 23,879,564 53,163 10,647 56,322 15,492 63,883 19,834 13,027 206,445 232,368 25,923 
BeeNorthwestern ............. 10,140,228 18,181 3,151 20,131 5,831 19,671 6,772 3,801 77,349 77,538 189 
5 Southwestern ............. 8,804,065 12,368 1,125 11,489 2,907 16,286 4,146 2,142 39,784 50,463 10,679 
6 Middle Atlantic ........... 12,293,953 23,036 6,181 25,162 4,673 28,249 9,378 5,309 83,311 101,988 18,677 
| 7 ew York-New Jersey ..... 13,541,127 81,271 5,373 33,700 5,197 44,754 13,632 9,155 127,920 143,082 15,162 
8 New Pearland eee ees a. 55 7,400,909 13,211 3,093 19,196 2,487 21,127 1,261 8,570 73,592 74,945 1,353 
9 Miscellaneous .............. Ren, 10,144 43,737 22,112 22,378 27,680 5,254 1,811 812,995 133,116 —179,879 
OST GR 105,710,620 202,058 84,114 240,861 64,480 288,879 83,769 54,644 1,101,242 1,018,805  —82,437 
| 
a 1,000.00 600.00 $675.00 $821.75 $625.00 $400.00 $460.00 $2,840.00 $4,081.75 $1,241.75 
Mumeencresgate line ........:............ a 2.60 : 1.00 1.70 75 1.85 95 1.00 8.20 9.85 1.65} 
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: American 
: Bhi AR : Review of World’s American Red 
ie ee KETS Cosmopolitan Reviews American Harper’s McClure’s Work Metropolitan Scribner’s Boy Atlantic Book Century]} — 
Motali net paid./..........--' 994,366 205,263 1,742,651 70,190 365,074 116,122 302,169 82,858 212,910 114,933 717,848 48,979 
a Total net paid including bulk.. 994,366 205,263 1,742,651 71.598 365,074 116,316 330,343 83,088 226,361 117,352 718,786 48,979 | 
eee i Total distribution ......'..... 1,003,976 210,277 1,763,614 74,388 368,418 118,548 332,927 85,119 257,816 - 120,185 723,710 50,896 
\ Detailed Distribution for Mch., 1922 May, 1922 Feb., 1922 Dec., 1921 May, 1921 April, 1922 Nov.,1921 June, 1922 June, 1922 Feb., 1922 June, 1922 April, 1922) 
nD oo 
) aa i WESTERN STATES—Population 1920 
i California ...... 3,426,861 75,421 10,354 69,109 2,327 5,819 5,269 15,980 3,013 12,352 7,404 46,240 4,458 
4 Washington ..... 1,356,621 20,642 3,348 29,944 546 3,173 1,333 6,747 621 5,869 1,375 17,449 1,647 
ey Colorado ......-- 939,629 12,244 2,502 22,252 476 2,768 1,009 5,023 586 4,127 1,444 11,329 591 
aan Oregons; ane. 783,389 11,068 1,864 18,905 293 2,063 820 3,795 403 3,747 964 10,591 920 
| Montana ........ 548,889 5,907 1,509 10.964 187 917 583 1,938 188 1,500 414 6.171 1,092 
it tala ue Sete ce as 449,396 4,326 1,482 6,072 96 516 257 1,492 168 sia Bly¢ 278 3,047 175 
ih idaho... wep ae. - 431,866 4,693 1,110 8,469 119 750 319 839 225 1,249 305 3,944 190 
| Arizona ......... 334,162 3,918 1,015 4,841 102 439 339 547 112 615 535 2,959 230 
) 4 Wyoming ....... 194,402 3,596 1,596 4,629 77 620 182 648 139 539 168 3,546 130 
| } Nevada. hades... 77,407 1,485 391 tae 30 150 100 235 41 229 59 1,099 23 
n Dori sea hoes 8,542,622 143,300 O17 = 176,080 4,253 17,215 10,211 - 37,244 5,496 31,344 12,946 106,375 9,456 |) 
| SOUTHERN STATES. 
ih Georgia ......... 2,895,832 12,861 2,096 12,316 296. 2,700 666 6,762 390 1,763 886 8,247 216 | 
4 North Carolina... 2,559,123 8,511 2,102 15,401 379 1,293 792 1,313 553 1,771 789 6,262 249 
) ft Kentucky ......- 2,416,630 7,940 1,997 17,690 378 2,093 63 4,528 524 42.294 921 7,671 229 
Tennessee ....... 2,337,885 10,476 1,640 16,259 325, 1,395 598 2,554 379 2,618 575 9,783 169 
Alabama ........ 2,348,174 ee 1,847 9,998 195 1,384 424 3,708 264 1,320 440 6,208 247 
Virginia teas 2'309,187 12,006 2,884 16,314 621 2,840 1,065 6,067 959 2,229 1,603 9,334 394. 
ae |b Mississippi ...... 1,790,618 5,218 1,168 8,275 136 814 304 1,754 164 1,070 279 4,46 147 
n || apt Louisiana ....... 1,798,509 11,583 1,794 8,775 172 2,204 691 6,145 345 1,482 590 6,998 292 
ibe South Carolina... 1,683,724 5,055 1,228 8,719 252 728 463 1,515 249 1,020 503 3,095 116 
Po Mlorida cxnouet 7 968,470 12,618 2,176 12,511 278 1,367 662 4,259 364 1,644 715 7,909 207 
Motalinkis sens 21,108,152 93,491 18,932 126,258 3,032 16,818 6,304 38,605 4,191 17,199 7,301 69,973 2,266 
CENTRAL STATES. 
[Minoiss: .22 caee 6,485,280 60,198 10,673 129,164 2,635 13,047 3,542 18,377 3,839 16,190 8,058 38,053 1,442 
Ontos... eam 5,759,394 54,408 9,257 149,177 2,309 9,992 3,930 18,996 2,484 17,135 6,705 41,844 1,307 
Michigan ....... 3,668,412 35,860 6,308 93,628 1,278 5,049 2,205 11,190 1,557 10,943 3,977 27,038 766 || 
ae Tudiana 0 pete. 2,930,390 20,431 3,811 61,257 935 4,189 1,186 7,274 984 5,640 1,970 16,374 488 
ae Wisconsin ....... 2,632,067 16,790 2,917 46,538 830 3,465 1,529 7,447 1,015 4,739 2,805 11,185 476 
dows Gore 2,404,021 16,298 4,087 58,213 947 4,945 1,673 8,061 917 7,633 2,019 15,173 538 }] 
Total ......... 23,879,564 208,985 37,0538 537,977 8,934 40,687 14,065 71,345 10,796 62,280 25,534 149,667 5,017 | 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
Missouri ........ 3,404,055 26,833 3,746 53,285 713 4,834 1,240 10,301 808 8,675 1,942 20,140 411 
Minnesota ....... 2,387,125 21,061 3,902 54,383 881 3,331 1,748 8,252 1,053 6,609 2,915 18,178 689 || 
Kansas; sotaeees 1,769,257 11,269 2,989 28,480 482 4,390 963 6,284 446 4,395 1,155 10,796 323 
Nebraska...... 1,296,372 10,495 2,547 28,968 398 2,073 741 4,079 378 4,070 815 9,918 286 
o,§ North Dakota... 646,872 3,840 1.215 8,463 110 890 445 1,217 125 1,467 279 3,184 277 | 
| Hal South Dakota ... 636,547 4,13 1,281 9,268 157 885 488 1,796 214 1,628 337 3,239 108 
: Total cs....s 2 10,140,228 77,629 15,680 182,847 2,741 16,403 5,625 31,929 3,024 26,844 7,448 65,455 2,094 | 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
Perasie temas 46 35,098 5,416 51,768 552 5,650 1,290 11,656 1,812 6,856 1,442 31,192 636 
Oklahoma ....... ; 17,125 2.385 24,432 201 3,407 542 © 4,500 589 2,676 591 13,436 149 
Arkansas ........ ore 6,710 1,135 10,206 133 717 315 1,241 247 1,294 333 6,035 139 
|) ea New Mexico .... 360,350 2,241 461 3,605 83 466 328 756 118 466 204 2,140 80 
1) Petal a0 ves 8,804,065 61,174 9,397 90,011 969 10,240 2,475 18,153 2,766 11,292 2,570 52,803 1,004]! 
ea | MID. ATLANTIC STATES 
; Pennsylvania .... 8,720,017 77,564 17,216 148,483 3,668 16,808 4,807 29.387 5,549 16,520 9,380 47,029 2,161 
West Virginia.... 1,463,701 9,611 2,039 14,230 333 3.773 602 5,378 748 1,594 527 8,320 142 
Maryland ........ 1,449,661 11,420 Sy ae) 14,163 682 2,091 914 4,537 545 2,618 1,885 8,168 435 
Dist. of Columbia. 437,571 18,418 2120 13,357 626 870 906 2,907 392 2,239 1,572 7,421 585 
Delaware ....... 223,003 1,413 470 2,955 143 659 147 855 153 317 314 1,106 
Cte AS ee 12,293,953 118,426 23.958 193,188 5,452 24,201 7,376 43,064 7,387 23,288 13,678 72,044 3,422 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
New York ...... 10,385,227 135,789 25,410 189,403 7,182 29,742 9,798 54,558 10,466 21,672 21,514 73,521 3,696 
New Jersey ..... 3,155,900 ITT 6,268 43,865 2,025 10,851 2,614 19,526 3,033 4,830 5,583 16,017 1,104 
otal sos one 13,541,127 159,560 31.678 233,268 9,207 40,593 12,412 74,084 13,499 26,502 27,097 89,538 4,800 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Massachusetts ... 3,852,356 36,368 7,024 95,941 4,565 7,983 5,484 14,613 3,824 8,150 13,108 25,714 2,266 
4 ' Connecticut ..... 1,380,631 13,015 2,802 28,366 eee 2,520 1,737 5,11 1,477 3,290 3,735 9,878 631 
i Maine... ihetasess 768,014 6,643 1,432 10,528 680 1,545 915 1,679 678 1,865 1,100 4,715 248 
it Rhode Island .... 604,397 4,662 927 14,646 472 1,038 603 2,503 358 1,222 1,052 38,449 416 
New Hampshire.. 3,0! 3,246 7 7,07 C 922 6% ,452 4 5 c ‘ 
‘| New H hi 443,083 3,246 874 7,074 509 2 88 1 48 985 990 2,106 202 
' th | Vermont 425.6... 352,428 2,438 830 6,105 412 877 517 1,413 598 999 657 1,989 151 
| HY | otal «Maso, 7,400,909 66,372 13,889 162,660 8,158 14,885 10,004 27,437 7,419 16,511 20,642 47,801 3,914 
‘if MISCELLANEOUS. 
ba | Newdealetg. asset | MtbMaueags icles cinane cle ete ume ereteter 29,000 —:160,472 40,681 Ta ees 27,000 12,710 “ae aes ee 14,887 
ae . Unclassified)... stelepie's 6,614 5,873 524 538 6,058 Be ge sc! aves vias ene panels alee) lb cn .6 0 nu anes 
ape Canada atta. a ete 58,050 | 2,178 25,653 507 4,276 871 8,647 683 2,472 1,847 47,446 
) Alaska & U.S. Pos. .....- 3,065 1,901 3,974 221 123 877 360 312 373 672 2,530 223 
Woreion ..ishivelee | vecuuene 3,483 1,773 3,898 978 754 2,393 3,198 715 673 2,320 7,364 94 
Other items es ace see DOT sebastian 1 OOS Meee 4 30 Woes. 1,306 Ma ageces 322 19 
] ORAL e pleheeanian ed Pan oe 71,421 11,725 34,049 32,744 171,682 44,895 12,205 30,106 16,235 5,161 57,373 16,229 
| MARKET GROUPS. 
Western ........ 8,542,622 143,300 25,171 176,332 4,253 17,215 wee 1011 37,244 5,496 31,344 12,946 106,375 9,456 
fe Southern ........ 21,108,152 93,491 18932 126,258 3,032 16,818 6,304 38,605 4,191 17,199 7,301 69,973 2,266 
4h eT Cral ies mets 23,879,564 203,985 37,053 537,977 8,934 40,687 14,065 71,345 10,796 62,280 25,534 149,667 5,017} 
Ht Northwestern .... 10,140,228 77,629 15,680 182,847 2,741 16,403 5,625 31,929 3,024 26,844 7,443 65,455 2,094] 
ee Southwestern .... 8,804,065 61,174 9,397 90,011 969 10,240 2,475 18,153 2,766 11,292 2,570 52,803 1,004 
LR ee Middle Atlantic... 12,293,953 118,426 23,958 193,188 5,42 24,201 7.376 43,064 7,387 23,288 13,678 72,044 3,422 
ma | N. York-N. Jersey 13,541,127 159,560 31,678 233,268 9,207 40,593 12,412 74,084 18,499 26.502 27,097 89,538 4,800 
bi Ph New England..... 7,400,909 66,372 13,889 162,660 8,153 14,885 10,004 27,437 7,419 16,511 20,642 47,801 3,914 
li Miscellaneous .... ws. ses 71,421 11,725 34.049 32,744 171,682 44,895 12,205 30,106 16,235 5,161 57,373 16,229 
Grand Total ...105,710,620 995.358 187,483 1,736,590 75,485 352,724 113,367 354,066 84,684 231,495 122,372 711,029 48,202] 
Page rate wise se ee $3,000.00 $360.00 $4.200.00 $300.00 $600.00 $350.00 $1,050.00 $300.00 $1,480.00 $350.00 $1,800.00  $250.00)| 
Rate per agate line........... $7.00 $1.90 $10.00 $1.50 $1.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.50 $2.00 : $1.75 : $5.00 $1.50 | 
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D ADVERTISING RATES OF THE LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


: of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


‘UBLISHER COMPANY 


F 
MARKETS Bia Saint RB : General yeneral Gain or : HI 
Book iearawaniivar 3 se : oy’s Motion Ourrent Magazines Magazines Loss, 192: ; i| 
8 Sages A eae AS soi s coo Magazine Photoplay Picture Munsey’s Opinion Total 1918 Total 1922 ; ee 1919 i! i 
Med net paid including bulk.. 223/577 249/766 280501  Go'76y «4 48S 4ODRD «= SIDSDG «BBS BRBBT Boae Oy Greases BOBR it | . 
Total distribution ........... 325,295 269/338 DS85971 70.744 «GODT ee 318160 98498 «OL 401 G1OSOTS GC dE8'9S5 Sees ie | 
ie aS daa 10,744 126 30, 318,16 98,495 61,401 6,198,673 6,938,955 740,282 / / 
eee Disirsba tion ie, 1920 June, 1922 Mch., 1922 Dec., 1921 April, 1922 Dec., 1921 June, 1922 May, 1922 June, 1922 Oct., 1921 fe ee ) | 
| 
WESTERN STATES. pi 
| California ...... 3,426,861 17,670 21,135 ; 35 3.48 al 
* -Washington ..... 1,356,621 5,477 4,212 Eee tot rae 30,686 23,487 394 2,532 313,179 361,355 48,176 ea 
| Golorado ........ 939,629 3,770 = 2,979 427 634 756 Gp S 768 117,976 = 118,115 13% Lea 
I SOregon .......-. 783,389 3,582 «21988 293 600 76 P08 Trt 37 oa eo ee oe 
Montana ........ 548,889 1,631 1/840 202 354 ree See 2,771 37 472, 70,021 70,245 224 et 
Ween ........... 449,396 939 ‘991 126 128 151 O10 Lbs 3 fa emer ear ee ag 
e.......... 431866 1,369 1,189 146 «197 401 Tos 1134 33 oo8 RSIS BRIS art | 
Arizona ......... 334,162 882 1,210 109 186 184 1,278 aed 23 203 28,918 28,152 —766 We | 
Wyoming ....... 194,402 1,035 1,081 101 107° 154 40 sry 35 vi ery | ER series: itt, 
Nevada ......... 77,407 456 575 25 48 87 * 380 nn re 4 Bass 708 es rut 
ee 8,542,622 36,811 37,495 3.556 7,266 5055 “i t Oe 2S 10 ee hae 
eee S11 3,550. 7,206 _ 7,928 54,6 40,720 764 5,600 715,984 772,145 56,161 aay 
oRN STATES. — —= = ee 
Georgia ......... 2,895,832 1,677 3,04 25 396 545 3 5; 64,032 = we 
North Carolina... 2,559,123 1673 1974 509 498 73 3383 551 4 632 «BEART «AOTBRT a Han 
| Kentucky ....... 2'416,630 1,949 2/005 2,231 513 692 4'154 2031 13 is ad’3ta «L309 feaee 
| “Wennessee ....... 2'337885 2201 2'751 "035 396 550 35603584 eo GEE Alte Ei 
| Alabama ........ 2'348,174 1522 1.659 215 251 625 3°54 1305 or Lay na Cun pe Hal 
luawirgimia’........ 2,309,187 3,160 3,078 419 651 650 5103 31089 63 s8iaL'sTs. aad 1490 mt 
Mississippi -..... 1,790,618 1099 11447 206 182 399 «1,738 a a orem ptt eieges BY ee TT, 
| Louisiana ..... 1,798,509 2,290 2/880 271 236 377 4°51 3 216 48 ree ae 50s ae Wee 
| South Carolina... 1,683,724 870 1,192 160 269 5 80 lor 3 301 eee? op oS Ey 
Florida ......... 968,470 1,973 3,453 259 339 Sat 10 hot & ee Es a ae nile 
Total ......... 21,108,152 18 ey ieee é a TAR 
= 21,108,152 18,414 23,479 4,456 3,73 5,302 36,099 22,761 718 5,493 405,037 524,823 119,786 i 
| TATES. goss 4 
iliincis ......... 6,485,280 13,494 17,7 3,36 TH 37; 5 ball 
oe e......... 5.759.394 11,191 tos 770 S119 3054 33°58) «16138 13 S86 | Bes0on BONS ao ase ne 
| Michigan’ 212121! Bees4i2 6014 - 8477 8407 828 1181 Teno ISAS Ee Mie pe oe oe ee |’ 
Indiana ......... 2,930,390 5,400 4,971 "725 rie0 «= 40e=Ss«d3 143. S'S 229° -13TL 206,717 256,526 49,809 Ui 
Wisconsin ....... 2,682,067 3339 4/642 762 —«*1'328 7 eee SIS 180 1,025 126,803 157,414 30,611 nly | 
Sevin......... 2,404,021 4,206 4922 1145 989 133s 7363 1346 is RTS 16172 Lae dds ai 
| = 55 513 Sonn aa — Satta fe 2 t 26,172 146,445 20,273 
. pen 23,870.564 44,544 52,513 42,203 11,594 12,708 100,239 61,762 1,541 9,636 1,228,552 7504080 375 528 
ORTHWESTERN STATES. | od 
Missouri ........ 3,404,055 5,158 406 ib 237 706 i 7 31,085 6,515 
Minnesota ....... 9°387'195 1820 F508 7 132 1149 1535 10.18 £549 15d oes ONG Tee eee 
Marsag......... 1,769,257 2/059 2/986 521 604 1478 Mee 3108 702 Coe ies ee eet 
Nebraska <1 2111. 1296372 2,084,924 446 437 ’808 his 3248 73 ee gras - elev Weer 
North Dakota... 646,872 "832 1,194 217 5 1299 “318 50 DoF TTS. BT'00D Ha 
South Dakota ... 636,547 975 1,323 23 231 182 1391 766 3 q76 38091 b9-4No Ge 
Oe ai we _ 31 8 oe 766 7 7 28,65 29,449 758 
Ee Total ......... 10,140,228 15,928 20,039 9,202 3,687 6,094 33,496 20,297 526 47240, 9 427,380. 9 561,223)" 128 393 
OUTHWESTERN STATES. ; ; ie ee 
ns ee 4,663,228 7,553 356 oy 733 335 2,26 318 7 
[a 4663,228 1558 9,856 928 133 1,335 12,290 10,318 17 1,730 187,540 198,228 60,688 
eee 028.288 2,533 br43 373 305 703 4,769 4,128 18 1,019 59,393 89,624 30,23 
New Mexico .... 360,350 "609 “626 107 “98 o3 ae ei oT iat ieead A O4B *D's88 
_ 609 : 10% 3 1 2 3,68 045 —2,589 
rei . SE 8,804,065 12,213 18,291 1,563 1,346 2,790 19,937 17,110 196 3,242 241,148 339,542 98,304 
MID. ATLANTIC STATES. " ¥ Paper <a 3 
Pennsylvania .... 8,720,017 14,647 5,916 5 4,46: 27 39,015 25,2! 7 3,2 9 
West Virginia.... 1,463,701 2'116 BLT 188 468 sar oO e0D See Oy ae Cheb en eee 
Maryland ....... 1,449,661 2,795 2,508 483 799 489 587! 3,756 13 oy ets i 
Dist. of Columbia: "437,571 211402 £2,977 201 583 bss S146 i B85 44408 «= GU8DGSBSATB 
Delaware ...... ‘ 223'003 "372 "338 1 162 pe a O90 ae 39 oop Jaye vee 22,418 
To san ose eee le aoe a Le BGi 83 920 380 32 1a 9,448 12,162 2,719 
: 7 2,293,955 22 044 24 256 20,187 6,415 5,503 53,741 35,239 1,050 4,750 484,302 708,669 224,367 
EW YORK-NEW JERSEY. ; - Zz 
New York ...... 10,385,227 24,012 26,88 35 3,3 p 5,67 7,6 775 1,15 S71 
New Jersey J... sissooo esis asso kse3——«SOOL_——s'oad = IB W8O BBE AGT BORIS Du STe 1 387 
: 0 5,5. _4,880 3 ‘ 9,28 2,68 332 : 203,118 201,726 == 387 
4 Weial......... 13,541,127 29,524 31,768 51,213 ‘11,320 4,064 84,958 60,291 1461 5/922 714.270 1.002, 154 588 484 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. = — 
Massachusetts ... 3,852,356 259 9,016 22.37 126 25 3,47 3 5 5D j 51,252 
att of 1 Pn 2 38 I & TH Re ie Ge 
_ eee 768,014 1,402 1,963 404 Bat 516 2/691 297 16° 10 40273 42°50 997 
Rhode island 604397 1,480 1,145 219 85798 “ts 163 ast «= ua 735 
= ee 604,31 43 148 219 469 140 4,685 2728 73 165 35,151 42.402 7251 
New Hampshire. . 413.083 1,394 972 247 452 191 1,734 1,278 103 205 25.603 26,108 7505 
ae 352, _534 572 225 419 290 934 654 109 189 21,412 20,922 —490 
| Sa 7,400,909. 16,805 16,345 24,095 7,665 2,646 43,141 23,988 1,376 2,979 466,207 537,727 71,520 
{ISCELLANEOUS. oie ee ; 
Newsdealers .... j = : : aoe 
RS errerrmmerers » ggg  14gdT5 10,580 13,624 Te ge PRS > 83,903 11,548 1,085,397 546,087 —539,310 
| Gaal teitas 8389 : pie Pa ae oo wae es 167 261 2,191 212,074 34,078 —177,996 
cp 448 282 52 907 175 12,883 11,961 320 295 119.723 202,736 83,013 
0 995 840 48 351 118 1,969 1,180 107 396 22,987 20,63 2,358 
Bee 3,178 962 562 847 64 4,145 5,856 1,025 362 46,047 45,344 "703 
Tet epneeece: sesee: 66 200 37 892 619 2,035 Ce Rene 15,600 7,362 —8,238 
aes 20,628 11,885 151,821 12,492 14,878 19,616 21,199 85,110 14,792 1,501,828 856,241 —645,587 
MARKET GROUPS ; Fi 
Western ...... 22 36 37495 3.556 7 5,95 7 56,16 
fa tee 22 oh is i Sf ae 2a Eo he ae me 
n Goes ect vm da Ai aatis ie id ofr Ve re AO) 405, 37 52 eee 9,786 
Serie waa 44544 52513 42,203 11304 12.708 ae er702 pl 91636 1,228/552 1,504080 275,528 
ewe woe 10,140,22: 5,92 ‘038 1202 ‘63 108 3,496 20,28 526 1940 '497'380B31293——«128'803 
Gatien Oe Boe, Me Le Gok BA ah Rites lta | 
s 0 25 et Ali ‘50: 3,74 5,238 5 750 484.302 708.669 «224,367 ie \! 
Dee ae eter 13, S5aL, 13 29,524 81.763 B1213 11,320 4,064 84,958 60,291 1461 Bao T1470 1uOd Tat — D88ASA ! |; 
te 16,805 16.345 + 24.095 7665 2.646 43.141 22988 1.376 2979 466,207 537,727 71,520 i 
eee 20628 11,885 151821 12.492 14.873 19.616 21.199 85.110 14,792 1,501,828 856.241 —645,587 y 
otal. . .105,710,620 216,911 236,066 308,296 65.516 59,908 445,889 302,367 92,742 56,654 6,184,658 6,797,204 612,546 
Page rate 2 5 5 
ze Le ae $250.00 $1,350.00 $450.00 $250.00 $850.00 $1,05000 $750.00 = $250.00 ~—- $200.00 $14,393.00 $19,440. 5,047 
per agate line......... SG $1.25 $3.50 $2.25 $1.50 $1.25 $2.60 $1.80 $1.50 : $1.00 : $38.55 ; $54.58 FeO 
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LEVEN and a half 

million of the eigh- 
teen million subscribers 
to afternoon newspapers 
in the United States and 
Canada read the story 
of TODAY in world- 


wide news dispatches of 


the United Press. 


“By United Press” is the 
hall mark of progressive 
journalism in more than 
800 of the leading after- 
noon newspapers of 
North America. 


Editor & Publisher for January 


1923. 


January 27, 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 


United States, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Cuba 


[Copyright, 1923, by The Editor & Publisher Company] 


96 Editor & Publisher for 
A 
Name : Address City Space Buyers 
AALWYN ADVG. AGCY......-++ Boyleston Bldg....Chicago, Ill. ...... A. Aalwin 
ACE ADV. AGCY....--cccsesseeee 408 S. Spring St...Los Angeles, Calif. 
ACEL, ERVIN S. d...seeeeeeeees 115 Broadway .....New York City....Ervin S. Acel 
ACME ADV. CO. a-b-g...--++++- 7590 Leuckie™ SE, siteree Atlanta.” Gay cic aietexe H. G. Graves 
ACORN AGCY., INC. a-e-g..--+-- 432 Nassau St.,.1<- New York City*...H. H. Dyrsen 
Van Dam Bldg....Philadelphia ...... L. S. Schneider 
AD AIDS CORPORATION d..... Times Square Bldg.New York City....Ralph M. Eisenberg 
ADAMANT ADVG. AGCY. d..... 132° Nassau St. i... New York City....James C. Cleveland 
ADAMARS: CO. G-€-8.-2+-e-see0s 2100 Pine St...... St. Louis, Mo......C. W. Lamont 
.City Bank Bldg....Mobile, Ala. ...... George W. Adams 
24 Mille Stee se ut Boston, Mass. ..... Otis H. Adams 
Publicity Bldg..... Boston, Mass. ..... 
Gas) ‘Bldg. cence Portland, Ore. ....O. S. Haugen 
Times Bldg-.......Seattle, Wash. .... 
608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
329 Walnut St..... Philadelphia ....... 
“" "Industrial Bldg....Baltimore, Md. ....H. Hormes 
E20 We s4the ste. sree Jew York City....A. Adley 
0 eons 5 CO dooRAconnooocDC Dallas,” ‘Tex. ss --:4 
pate setae ebelecas sisters Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


GHANGE lider escn.- 
ADVERTISERS PRESS, INC...-+ 0-2-2 +030 cc eee segs Lockport, N. Y.... 
ADVERTISERS’ 118 E. Jefferson St.Syracuse, N. Y.... 
TERTISING 
oy CON, (Ae en CO SDR Metropclitan Tower.New York City....Clarence A. Hope 
ADVERTISING CORP. d-e..-+-++ Drew Bldg. ...... Waterloo, Iowa ... ' i. se ame 
ADVERTISING LABORATORIES. 12 St. & Market Av.Canton, Ohio ..... oi 


ADVERTISING SERV. AGCY. d.45 Academy St....Newark, N. J......C. A. Poindexter 
ADVERTISING SERVICE CO....47 W. 34th St... New York City...:Luella B, Joseph 
ADVERTISING SERV Br ' 

ere ae eae, oi Bs Aigietes -Chronicle Bldg..... San Francisco, Cal.E. N. Kelsey 


INC., a-e-f 
ADVERTISING 


(P43). W Oleh pridanpbcooonmaap A pOicd 45 4th St.......+- Portland, Ore...... G. E. Boyersmith 
AETNA ADV. CORPORATION.. -Times Bldg. ...... New York City.... i ; 
GE HA VAS) sere eeisisiespe sensi tolesalciniesketnalsnisiers Paris, France* .... Ibert Lieberfield 
pcre 51 Chambers St...New York City....J ,(New York) 
Albee Bldg. ....... Washington, D. C.. Robert Remy 
(Washington) 


AITKEN-KYNETT CO. a-e-f-g-h..1328 Walnut St...Philadelphia, Pa.... ae Ne ese 
E. 


| 


5 - MeGui 
AKEN CO., WILLIAM B....++++: Frick Annex ....,.Pittsburgh, Pa..... ee 
AKRON ADV. CO. g....-+++-++: 115 S. Union seAkron,, O10. vaste 
ALBANY OY TONS ae alarerevers eee se Pi Beery: N. Y......Alice M. Becker 
ALBEE COR G-€-Z..+6 on iG. eens Shicago, Ill, . -Robert E. 
Fe Nolsnacksbias Mises Wee the 

i Marquette Bldg. ... Detroit, Mich... -.. 
ALDEN CO., EDWIN BAF araga hike (os 171 Mitchell St....Cincinnati, Ohio,...L. B. Blakemore 
ALERT ADV. AGCY....-.:-++++: 57 Ws 57th \Stsclsies New York City....Jcseph L. Fox 


.-..New York City....E 
RoC Ricard, iia trag. sts 


ALEXANDER ADV. AGCY. a-g.-1482 Broadway e 
ALEXANDER ADV. AGCY. e-g.-Webster Bldg. east css) | 


ALEXANDER CO., MILTON a-g-748 Book Bldg.....Detroit, Mich. 


ALLEN ADV. AGCY., INC. ave-g..440 4th Av... ++, New York City.... 

ALLEN, NO=Bissisis sieve «= 1G a SeLDOtly SHANG) Vioek NCitvee ES 

ALLEN AD Ve AGCY 5 WMS ore 2 Gotha: ees Phitadelphias Pace tees 
ALTNOW-SINGLETON, INC., e-g-Marion Bldg. ..... Séatfle. Wach. R. Singleton 


{Bs 
5 es G. Altnow 


TAIERICAN ADDY. AGCY a2, gecsisBoet och; Se een ewieemang sc ok | yee 
pay ple. ees DOSEON Uses ace as ee 
f Wee BAR ISI8 A So 00 ELKOVon NG os ane 
AMERICAN INT'L ADV. AGCY..287 Broadway ....New York City... 
SEAN RTS PUB. CO; roadway New York City....A. M. Spiegel 


GDF. cs wials oi nine alevauee eelevelercueinueienelsiere 45. Rose “Sto. cui hae ; 
AMSTERDAM AGENCY, INC. See Ce seca) het Seyie 

Gea SonabicnuoDC On Ja.cao Un OUdC i180 Broadway ...N York City 7 
ANCHOR ADVG, AGCY......... Dor Cn SEE a eee 
ANDERSON ADV. AGCY,...... Stahlman Bldg. ...Nashville, Tenn.... 

ANDREWS, BROWN & COLE...Finance Bldg. .,..Cleveland, Ohio; .... 
Commonw’th Bldg.Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
ANFENGER-JACOBSON ADV. eo ee 
CO bee BR, eee ton Odd Fellows Bldg.St. Louis, Mo....: ee Poe 
| W. N. Black 
ANKRUM ADV. AGCY. e-g...... 20 W. Jack’n Blvd.Chicago soa eet 
APAROW oe OCLATES. Jac vdsChicagoy all. aye. on A. R. Morlock 

J PY tit arts Whee ends ois 204 William ist. New: WorkeCity® 
ARCADY CO. (620022 120222012th & Jefferson Sts\Portland, Grd bo 
ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGCY..World Bldg. ...... New York City... 

14 E, Jackson Blvd.Chi yee 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS’ SERV........ J ee eee iil Sale 
URNGORSCOn LEN Canoes eater cts sare. nee nae: Milwaukee, Wis.... 
ARMSTRONG ADV. SERVICE..Crocker Bldg. ....Des Moines, Iowa.. 
ARMSTRONG, F. WALLIS e-g..16th & Locust Sts.Philadelphia, Pa... 
ARNSTEIN’S ADV. AGCY. d....263 W. 125th St...New York City.... 
ARROW CO., @-f-Zeecceecsssvees 1718 Cherry St....Philadelphia, Pa 
ARIES DCERERTN I COMBLNG ln ernie ae reee Bellaire, N. Y..... 
ARIPADVGin AGGYAm GAR Tam Weicsis Sante penninn Spokane, Wash..... 
ASH ADVERTISING AGENCY e.Broad Theater Bldg-Newark, N. J.*.... 
ASH ADV. AGCY., THEO- : Ga ee ok 

DORE Ea ee eee Com’re’l Trust Bldg.Philadeiphia, P Miss Peer 
ASSOCIATED ee Se ee ra rus’ dg.Philadeiphia, Pa....Miss G. Greenfield 

SERVICE NR) eon SACO CIE CTO ane Cleveland, QO. 2... 

ATKIN ADV. SERVICE........-422 S. Wabash Av.Chicago, III. 
ATKINSON, ADV. SERVICE, Wath aie 

WILLIA a eo sade Bon 205) EY Front Sts, 2 Wheaton: Tan ‘ <inso 
Aa tov EGY. AEERED aton . widaes Ns HE. “Atkinson 

B20 ee dnd s silencio sis culprit Od, AU NV icine ewnas NEW VOLK CHEY | tered aCkm Gx 1 
AUBREY, & MOORECADV GA GC Vaniasiose ities Ghicapes Tigh acca: ese 
IKUSTIN ‘CO... O. dees te ees 116 W, 39th St....New York City.... Pines Austin 

Leon Kelley 
A. a. ADVERTISING, INC. : 

Ce Ae She ean OUpMa SOC GOUAS c 476 Breadway ....New York City....Si is, abe! 
AYER ADV. SERVICE, ALLEN.lLedger-Disp’ch Bide Neriole Vitae se ye eae 
AYER & SON, N. W. a-e-g.....- 308 Chestnut St...Philadelphia, Pa.*.. 

200 5th Avice New York Cite... [wrens Greiner 
30°. State St... Tioston 4F, L. Swigert 
se Le ar Boe ene ase x 
n’n Nat. Bk. Bldg.Cleveland .... Ost 
AYRES & CO., H. E. ae-g-h..... 164 Federal St....Boston, Mass. .....A. Q. Miller 
B 
BACK. ADV. AGCY., Ji: .a-b-g. 2. Presbyterian Bldg..Nashville, Tenn 
BAER, INC, JOSEPH E. a-g....17 E. 49th St.....New York City.... 
CAS amet 7 i SS New York Citv.... 


AGCY. teehee as 1d) (Gates Avia. css Brooklyn, N. Y.... 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association B—Recognized by S 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Raicelation Bae 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultural 
Publishers Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Recommended by 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


. 


Name Address City 


BAILEY, JOHN RAYBOURNE e.Peoples Gas Bldg...Chicago, Ill. 
BAILEY-HEMINGTON CO. g.. 


BAKER ADV. CO. d-e-g.....-2-++ Central Bldg. .....Pueblo, Colo. ....- 
TBAKGBYIR tee histan Bs. lover aletor’ cxal'e exe Pa ea 11 E. Saratoga St.Baltimore, Md. ... 
BAKER-ROBINSON CO. ........ Campeau Bldg. ....Detroit, Mich. .... 
BAKER, WILLIAM HENRY d-f..Guardian Bldg..... Cleveland, Ohio.... 
BALLARD ADV. AGCY.........503 Beatty Bldg...Houston, Tex. asec 
BALLYNTINE ADV. AGCY..... 20 Chestnut St.....Rockville, Conn.... 
BANKER - EVANS - BRISEROIS : 
RISKS ot oromaconcongiauo 704 Marquette Bldg.Detroit, Mich...... 
BANKERS & LAWYERS ADV. : 
AGG 2 Gicitatecretale rave tetas oes eielintaiereiels 68 William St..... New York City.... 
BANNICK, CHRISTIAN J. M. A. g. Berkeley Bldg. ....Berkeley, Cal. .... 


...-Chicago, Ill. 
BARBER ADV. AGCY., J. 


COE De SOO BE (aaeN Oto AnD OGaDID ..8G Boylston St....- Boston, Mass. 
RARIGHT, GEORGE F........-- 170 Broadway .....New York City.... 
BARKER-CONDON CO..........- Commonwealth BldgDenver, Colo. ...-- 
BARKER, DUFF & MORRIS, eas 

MIN Ceideeag ih ssn enisct ope tore ool fepedaverte 393) Athy Avis cle sieieree Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
BARKER, ROBERT M.........- Trust-Deposit Bidg.Syracuse, Nao eee 


BARNARD ADV. AGCY. e-g.....508 N, Mich’n Blvd.Chicago, Ill. 
BARNES & FEHLING CO. ae-g..1530 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 
BARRITT & CO. a-e-g 220 S. State St....Chicago, Ill. 
BARROWS & RICHARDSON)),, -el Bld 
a-e-f-g-h rexe g. 


..Hippodrome Bldg. . Cleveland, Ohio... 


Pa... 
..++..M. Henderson 


Space Buyers 
Anita Kepler 


J. Corry Baker 


Wm. Henry Baker 


Louis A. Fehling 


_w..+Philadelphia, Pa.*..R. G. Clark (Phil- 
ee ks id aan ak? 19 W. 44th St....New York City.... 
201 Devonshire St.Boston, Mass.....- 


BARTON ADVG. AGCY., C. V..205 S. Broadway...Los Angeles, Cal... 


adelphia); H, M. 
Billerbeck (New) 
York) 


F. M. Turner 


{Ey E. Basham 
L. D. Wallace 


BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 3 
BORN, INC. a-e-f-g-h.....+-++- 25 W. 45th St....- New York City*...F. G. Hubbard 
Ellicott Square Bldg. Euffalo, Na. Wace 
Little Bldg. .....-Boston, Mass, ....- 
BASFORD, G. M. f....-+0+--++e+ 17, BE. 430 St; 22. New York City.... 
BASHAM CO., THOMAS E. ' oe 
-U-€-f-2-Wrterlalaies as bs be wrelele emielaye Inter-Southern Life.Louisville, Keyes 
lds ec aes Solel s 
BATCHELOR, MASON & A iS 
BROW Nec tING. igi mettle ele ermiansra' Buhl Bldg. ....--- Detroit, Mich. 
BATES) ‘ADV: (VAGCY occ ck vier asses “1182 Broadway ....New York City.... 


BATES, H. ELLIOTT, M. D..... 23 E. 26th St...... New York City...- 


BATES ADV. AGCY., J. D.a-e-g..257 Main St.......Springfield, Mass. . te pa : ee 
BATES, HARRISON & JANES, E 
TUN Gite Sac tcrctoieaeinteyc winunretetoieieisteccs Marsh-Strong Bidg.Los Angeles, Calif. 
x F, M. Lawrence, 
BATTEN CO., INC., GEORGE , : H. C. Brandau, 
HO ol NER Or PAA COAG Toe eer. 4th Ave.....-- New York City*... |W. C. Babeock, 
1¢@ State St........Bosten, Mass. .....)R F. Owsley 
McCcrmick Bldg...Chicago, Hl. ....- | (New York); 
D. R. Hathaway 
BAUER-KREHBIEL-SMALL CO......0-s0eeeeeneees Cincinnati, O, -.0. 
BAUERLEIN, INC. a-b..... ..eee+Hibernia Bank Bldg.New Orleans, La..J. DL. Thatekemer. 
BAUM ADVG. AGCY., I. W..... 119 Federal St..... Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
BAUM: ADV; AGCY.......--.+-. Union League Bldg.Los Angeles, Calif. Frank Baum 
BAUMGARTNER ADVG.-PUB- 7 
LICITY -CO Matern eters Continental Bldg..-Baltimore, Md....- J. H. Baumgartne: 
BAWDEN BROTHERS, INC..... T2) OES Sa Stas esise Davenport, Ia....-/ A. R. Bawden ~ 
BAXTER ADV. CO. a-e-g-h....--- Commerce Trust 
BIG Sickie aka aceteters ..Kansas City, Mo... 
BEACH & ASSOCIATES, WIL- ; 
BUR sso nc Ran ah ie ben te Oe om Oa Ga berger New York City...- 
BEALL PUBLICITY SERVICE..518 S. Broadway...Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
BEAUMONT & HOHMAN d....:.. Mattei Bldg......-. Fresno, Calif. .....H. H. Huggins 
BEATHVE AUIS Wea SE isc ereeiortiats Tox 427 Artesans.. Portland, Ore: tke 
BEBEL & HARVEY ADVG, AGCY....--.+-:seseeeres Chicago, Hl. .....- R 
BEDFORD ADV. SERVICE...... 1180 Fulton St-.... Brooklyn, N. Y....M. C. Bly 
BEEK ADVG. AGCY., INC. a-e-g.Gas Bldg. ......+.- Houston, Tex. {Pee Ed 
BEERS. ADV. AGCY scar cis ctccin 91%4 O’Reilley St....Havana, Cubasthern L. Maclean Beers 
BEHEL & HARVEY....3..-..+-- 79 W. Menroe St...Chicago, Ill. .. AW. a a: 
BEHR, JULIAN J. a-e-2...20-. ss Palace Theatre Bldg.Cincinnati, Ohio... 
PELL ADV; AGCY. G32) .cs-un te 230 Pearl St22-5.- New York City....J. e ce F 
aut . verson 


127 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill.*.....- 


BELLAMY-NEFF CO. «-e-g...... 1 Bey Ames 
q e c a , . 
149 Broadway ....New York City.... | Neff, CA. Pope 
| New York 
BENJAMIN ADV. CORPORAT’N.Onondaga Bk. Bldg.Syracuse, Nis¥aree 
BENTAMIN, CHARLES L....,.. 742 Michigan Av..Chicago, Ill. ...... 
BENJAMIN - RICKARD ADVG. . 
(OMY ote ane Aion On doe Udoumcrup.o 22. Kresge Bldg. .. Washington, D. C.Wm, H. Benjamu 
BENING -ADVa (CO lien om osiendiestar Forttm Bldg.: ..... Sacramento, Calif.. 
BENSON, GAMBLE & SLATEN J § 4 
Eee hare eee COTE a eacieye Tribune Bldg. ....Chicago, Ill. ....-. Francis H. Marlin; 
Caxten Bldg. .....Cleveland, O, ....- 
BERG ADVERTISING AGCY a-e-g.Kawell Bldg. ..+.- Fresno, Calif. .....E. A. Berg 
BERGEN ADV. CO, a-e-g:...%.--- 006 Times Bldg...St. Louis, Mo..... 
|W, .H. _Besack 
i : : 5 ; 1 B. _ Wassor 
BESACK-SANDS ADV. CO. e-f...Gumbel Bldg. ..Kansas City, Mo.. | H. L. Haak, 
ands 
BETTING-THOMPSON-MADDEN, _ : ( Fred ane, 
BIN Ci G=@- fir ote one eareroey ight sistas Globe Bldg, ...... St, Paul, Minn.... 37, M. Dougherty 
: LC. I. Taylor 
BE VERAGH a. (COs uses se cescisee {21 Center St..... Portland, Me. ....- : 
BIDDLE AGCY., INC. a-g-.. ....1827 Ranstead St..Philadelphia, Pa...H, T. Salzer 
BILLINGS. ADV. ‘COs di..2e ea. Stapleton Bldg..... Billings, Mont. ....W. W. Gail 
BUN GR WOO ys slelen veitte orate teretad- re 43 W. 13th St.....New York City.... 
BIOW CO., INC. a-e-g-h......+..- 116 W. 32d St....New York City....Miss G. Taub 
BIRGH (CO), GE Hance teins Boylston St. .....-Boston, Mass. ..-- Rett 
BIRCH-FIELD & CO., INC. a-g..110 W. 40th St....New York City.... { Josep —_ 
BERCHARDM CO. escny meen sacar Securities Bldg... .Seattle, Wash. .... t Me GaGaiagy 
BITTING & SERVICE ADVG. ce 
IK GURINIGN Salads. cticscleia a pooh a ae oastahe es cota mrpisuat tepetarc aneale Los Angeles, Cal.. 
BLAAUW-HIPFLE CO. axg..... .Fidelity Bldg. .....Tacoma, Wash.*... 
L. C. Smith Bldg..Seattle, Wash...... x 
BISBERNE ADV. CO. a-e-g......58 E. Wash’g’n St.Chicago, Ill... ...H. Bernstein 
BISSELL’ & LAND, INC.0.. 2. hei «ens ete ae Pittsburgh, Pa..... 


F, J. Hermes 
L 


BLACKMAN CO., INC. a-e-f-g-h...120 W. 42d St....New York City™... f iT. Bush 
Gwynne Bldg. ....Cincinnati, O. ...-. een Hacker | 

BLACKBURN ADV. AGCY...... 32 S. Jefferson St.Dayton, Ohio ..... } 
BLAINE-THOMPSON CO., INC. f Myer Lesser 
Gu62 FE emis cojutete efichece = ohana 4th Natl. Bk. Bldg.Cincinnati. Ohio... | A. L. Pope | 
Commercial Bldg..Dayton, Ohio ..... \¢ T. Henderso) 

(Continued on page 100) S. C. Baer I) 


I~—Member California Advertising Service Association, 
vertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 


Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also 
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| VV ) A ) rei the 
E S R Newspaper and 
all the world. 


now knows it.”. 


eos LOS ANGELES 


® [Indicates cities of 30,000 or more. 
% Indicates Beckwith offices. 


Beckwith COVERS Uwnirep States 


The above map emphasizes the wide-spread influence of 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency and the strategic posi- 
tions of its 8 offices. Each office commands a well defined 
field of national advertising: 


No important advertising point is more than a night’s ride 


from a Beckwith Office. 


The Beckwith organization totals 74 people, of which 24 
are trained advertising salesmen. It is the oldest, largest, 
most powerful and best known special agency in America. 


The character and leadership of the newspapers together 
with the years of satisfactory service, are a most substantial 
endorsement of the high standard of representation rendered 


by this agency. 


Tue S. C. Becxkwity Specia, AGENCY 
Malin Office, WorLD BUILDING, NEw YorRK 


BRANCHES: Cutcaco - Derrort - St. Louts - Kansas- City - ATLANTA - Los ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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1922 
Repeats the Long-time 
Leadership of The Chi 


1922 maintained The Daily News tradition: 
Chicago in both Display and Classified 
Display Advertising 


Agate Lines Comparison 

THE. DAILY NEWS? =e eee ee 13,779,569 13,779,569 
The Daily Aribune (22.2 eee 10,525,259 10,525,259 
The Americans). 4oe ee eee 8,064,865 

The Post?=)>) Aone. eee 4,446,923 

The! Journal’ 2. 453" 3) eee 4,270,771 

The Daily Herald-Examiner............ 4,232,869 

THE DAILY NEWS’ excess over the next ‘ 

highest score, that of the Daily Tribune, is 3,254,310 lines 


To the experienced advertiser there is added interest and encouragement in the fact that 
during the last six months of the year THE DAILY NEWS turned an earlier loss in 
lineage to gains, month by month, which by the end of the year placed the lineage ot 
the whole year, 470,414 lines in excess of the year 1921, thereby reflecting a corre- 
sponding improvement in business conditions generally up to the very end of the year. 
Here is a comparison of the display lineage of the daily newspapers of Chicago for the 
last six months of 1922 and 1921: 


1922 1921 Gain Comparison 

THE DAILY NEWS... .6.839,894. 6,258,118 581,776 581,776 
The Daily Tribune ... .5,275,972 4,762,718 513,254. 513,254 
The American ......... 4,131,031 4,009,157 121,874 
The; Rost fee Os 2,313,547 51,062 (loss) 
The Daily Herald- 

Examinelaere en ae 2,169,408 2,068,568 100,840 
(hes) Otel eee ee 2,143,288 2,214,728 71,440 (loss) 
From which it appears that during this period. THE DAILY NEWS’ ex- 

cess of gain over that of its nearest competitor was ........... 68,522 lines 


The Advertising*Record of 1922 Confirms 


THE*Datty NEws- 
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Advertising 
igo Daily News 


leadership among the daily newspapers of 
dyertising. Here are the figures:— 


Classified Advertising 


More people placed their “want-ads” in THE DAILY NEWS in 1922 than in any 
other daily newspaper in Chicago, as is evidenced by the total number of individual 


advertisements printed by each of the recognized daily want-ad mediums. Here are 
the figures: 


Number of Ads Comparison 
MH DAIGY NEWS... 20.00. 909,920 909,920 
The DailyTribune 0... 043)... 871,061 871,061 


The Daily Herald-Examiner ....149,179 
From which it appears that in 1922 THE DAILY 
NEWS led its nearest competitor, The Daily 
| Erie Oya eee ates ok tl keen: 38.859 ads 


THE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want-Ad” Directory. 


The figures quoted are compiled by The Advertising Record Co. an 
independent audit service maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 


THE DAILY NEWS? year-in and year-out advertising leadership among the daily 
newspapers of Chicago bears convincing testimony to its pre-eminent power of serv- 
ice in every line of business in which general publicity is essential to success, 
whether it be a matter of personal service, general merchandising or investment. 


‘rRST IN CHICAGO 
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In 1922 


The Providence Journal 


(Morning and Sunday) 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Printed 


20,469,245 Lines 


of paid advertising 


This is a gain of 1,587,815 lines over 1921 
and a gain of 1,434,693 lines over the best 
previous record. It is also the largest volume 
of paid advertising ever carried by any morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday combination in New 
England in any one calendar year. The 
reason for this splendid showing is to be found 
in the one word— 


RESULTS 


The sworn average net paid circulation figures 
for the 12 months ending December 31, 1922, 
were as follows: 


The Providence Journal........ . 32,240 
The Providence Sunday Journal.......55,318 
The Evening Bulletin. tg) <0-b eet Oe ALO 


This makes a new high record for all three 
newspapers, which is a tribute to the con- 


fidence in which they are held by the people 
of Rhode Island. 


Providence Journal Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


1923 ; ; 


for January DAF 2 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
(Continued from page 96) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
BEAT RY COe cial ilelile geste estenoinictsts 421 7th Av.......Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
BLAKE, JOHN W. e-g...-s..:<:- Proctor Bldg. ..... Yorkers, N. Y..... M. L. De Vore 
BLAKER ADV. AGCY. d-e-f-g....110 W. 40th St...New York City....J. Maynard Morgan | 
BLISS ADVG. SERVICE, 
EVAR Vr A page aie telstees eieletetorsy siete ...1000 Aor peer Noo ent 
BLOCK SCOn DIA VDE os ciareeis.c.s .-110 E. 42d ‘New York wae 
BLODGETT CO., HARVEY...... Univers ee “"&St. Paul, 
Wheeler. Aves... ‘Sinsiaia= ia Lima H. A. Blodgett | 
1st Natl. Bk. Bldg. Chicago, Ill. .....- 
BLOESER, WALT .2c6c0<cccce cis 168 N. Mich’n Av.Chicago, Ill. ...... d 
BLOODHEART-SOAT CO. INC arthur Bldg. ....-Omaha, Nebr. ...- [RR Roster = 
BLOOMINGDALE-WEILER ADV. 

INGO, GAA nsdagmahices oaipeonn 1420 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa...Samuel Taubman 
BLUM ADV. CORPORATION, : _ Edw. A. McCay 
CHARLES a-e-f-gth .......sees 608 Chestnut St...Fhiladelphia, Pa... {Fa F. Kaleer 

BLUMENSTOCK, INC., GEO. C..11 S. LaSalle St. .Chicago, Ill. .....- 
BEUMESHAD Vi AGCYEr. tee neces 733 Market St “San Francisco, ma 
BOGINGING, VATER.. .weescpy acl ite era thopstercarcne New York City.. 
BOLDT CO, KARTO Pawn sceces. Seouritys Blidge. Dubuque, Ia. ..... 
BAS oS MEEK & WEARSTLER { pout H. Bolton 
Te Sor a EONS RICE Eee Bldg. . Youngstown, Ohio.. Park Meek 
BOLLING, JOHN RANDOLPH...2340_S St.......- Washington, D. C.. 
BON Di JAR TED! Diag’. a. aieteicie. ore 20 Central St..... Boston, Mass. ....A. T. Bond 
BORDER ADV. "AGCY. dveeh hoo ‘Cham. cof Commerce.E] Paso, Texase- Sue Pe — 
BOROUGH ADV. AGCY. a-g..... Arbuckle Bldg..... Brooklyn, N. Y.--+ 4 Max, aie 
BOSTON FINANCIAL NEWS 
EAT) ViiGOls a sata Siatetstal ore siete tapers 169. State’ St: 05. .: Boston, Mass, ... 
BOSTON NEWS BUREAU a-g...3@ Kilby St...... Boston, Mass.* ‘" Guy Bancroft 
“44 Broad St. “New York City....John Barak 
BOSTON PUBLICITY BUREAU. 200 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. ..... 
BOSTWICK.SENGs, (Ce Ad) acie erode Stevie euevetale Rochester, INS Yenc 
BOSWELL-FRANKEL ADVG [c. A. Benson 
SER VLG Pie @-6-2. clercieicsictenieie steals 780; 6th VAY.) css New York City....- T. A. Brennen 
Peter Burton 
BOSTWICK UNG. Ga Acid cde Ala wibast Aven cee Rochester, N. Y... A. soe 
nn B. 
BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE CO.45. 4th St. .-.-++: Portland, Ore. .... DM. eae 
G-= f= F-Mimmeateetokeels /k-lcagtacste eatteeaets ee Douglas Bldg. . Seattle, Wash. .... ea (Portland), R, P. 
BOTT ADV. AGCY. a-b-e-g....... Southern Trust Bldg.Little Rock, Ark.. sein Ca 
ep CO., INC., THOMAS 
M..- Gree” Be ciot dawicckint ee cune ae 25 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
BOYD. “ADV, AGCVt5 Bo tas okie Capital Club Bldg..Raleigh, N. C...... | 
BOYLE: MNCs OELN CD ae eeeraee 562. 5th JAW ee ec New York City.... 


BOYNTON-BRETT CO. f-g....... 1313 Engineers Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio.... ] 


BOYNTON, EVENIRY sPive nestericlerss 607 Prospect 
z Fourth Bldg.....Cleveland, Ohio.... 

BRADLE Vin LNGad serra iterate 294 Washington St.Boston, Mass. ....C. H. Bradley, Jr. 
BRANDT ADV. CO. a-e-g........ 7 S. Dearborn St..Chicago, Ill. ...... F. P. Thurman 
BRANN, LINC.) W, Eerie nn ott Tt HS At 3d Stens toe New York ........S. E, Langdoe 
BREARLEY - HAMILTON CO., (A. W. Miller 

LON ORCAS a po dcane abet Oc coe ‘Mich’n Trust Bldg.Granid ne Mich, } H. K. Brearley 

C. B. Hamilton 

BRENISER & CO., d-e-g......... 331 Walnut St.....Philadelphia, Pa...Ross D. Breniser 


BRENTANO-KORNBLUM ADV. 

(ACC YI cceieh ce escteeacion aise roe Courier Bldg. .Evansville, Ind.... 
BR By PN SS © CiATsE.S Minister store) tere Engineers Bldg. . zs | Cleveland, Oun bone 
BRE WDON- WAS Ciaacet ciekeatosterine 6th & F Sts., N. W.Washington, Dec: 
eine COR 

(Oa -denins Go ROneanA cio doe.co pe 09 N. Dearborn St.Chicago .......... 
BRIARCLIFF ADVG, -—AGCY-.... a7 We. 42d ‘Sti.>- New York City.... 


BRICKA-FORD CO. &.....+-+++e1457 Broadway....New York City.... {& J. Ford 
B : 
BRIGGS CO. ALBERT Mi... e% 122 S. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill. 


Ui pnpaie ak & “STAFF, peer ote e : 

ECE es A ER CIO AA ICO OOO ood Gast wsvale San Francisco, Cal.A. i 
BROCK. HARRISOM COC. ase Hearst Bldg. ......San Francisco, Cal. McKie 
BROMFIELD & CO., INC. a-e-g-h.45 W. 34th St.....New York City....P. B. Bromfield 
BROOKS, SMITH "& FRENCH, 

TINGP* aresf- cea ira ctctstotesietere eum 206 Elioteucst...2 sc. Detroit, Mich. .... 
EROOKS, ROBERT H. e-f-g..... 30 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
BROOKS ADV. AGCY., S. M. (S. M. Brooks 


Saunders 
. 1 Stanley E. Sando 


POR OA Cait Soe Meee Boyle Bldg. ......Little Rock, Arkoe 1 Eee 
BROOKS OF ILLINOIS, INC....30 N. Michigan “Ay. Chicago; TIS ee 
BROOME & SANDO COMPANY d.455 W. Sth St..... Dayton, Ohio .. 
BROTHERTON CO. a-e-f-g....... 10: Peterboro, W.:.Detroit, Mich. .... 
BROUILETTE, LUCIEN M......--+s:eeeecee recess ” : Chicago, Tl. 


BROWN ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-g.110 W. 40th St. 


New York City.. Morris Diamond 


4 H. Mitchell Price 
William Epner 


BROWN, CONNERY & CO. e-g...Oklahoman Bldg... .Oklah’ma City, Okla. 
“ C. M. Turner 
BROWN CO., INC., DERBY a-e-g.11 Avery St......- Bosten, Mass. ..... 4 Derby Brown 
lj. B. Hydom 
BROWNE, INC., T. S3R Wis, 42d FStein cer! New York City.. 
BROWN & CO., W. Ist Nat. Bank Bldg.Columbus, Ohio.. We V. Brown 


BROWNELL ADV. SERVICE 
BRYAN, ALFRED STEPHEN 


Hanselman Bldg.. ‘Kalamazoo, Mich... 
655. Sth Av... 00. New York City.... 


BRYANT ADV. CORP., INC.....103 Park Ave..... New York City.... 
BRYANT: QSIBIR YAN Tis... of ciecisc.cts) cuepeustavenelole Winteletonslacersiere Shreveport, La.... 
BUCHANAN ADVG. CO......... Santa Fe Bldg.....San Francisco, Cal. 
BUCHANAN SCO Gre sm eis ciaarrccidie Peters Trust Bldg. Omaha, Neb. saan 


aCe ADV. AGCY., JOHN 


BULL, NORRIS L 


BURCHARD, FLORENCE g...... >) We tech Steevie New ree City.. 
FURDETTE CO., pa ee West 39th St..New York ........ 
BURGESS CO., Wp. Jeers ae 1st National - ‘Soo 
Line Bldg.. ..Minneapolis, Minn. 
BURNETES& (POV iene sis) eaetelaesie 168 Bridge St. Seed Springfield, Mass.. 
BURNETT-KUHN CO. a-e-g...... 605 N. Michig’n Av.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
BURNHAM, RUFUS BRADFORD 
Afi sae. LRN es cee 50 Church St....: New York City.... 
BURNHAM & FERRIS @.2...05:00 Church St... New York City.... 
BURNS-HALL ADV. AGCY. e-g..Merrill Bidg.......Milwaukee, Wiese % eS 
BUSH ADVERTISING oe 18: 130 W. 42d St... ..New York City.. 
BURNS-WOLAVER CO. f.. .5005 Euclid Av....Cleveland, Ohio....E. D. Wolaver | 
BUSHNELL] HENRY Do). ane ct 817 Kresge Bldg. . Detroit, Mich. ... 
BUSINESS RESEARCH & DE- C, A. Pace 
VELOPMENT CO., INC. e-g...14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ..... W. W. Pace } 
| Anderson Pace || 
BUSW BELSS RVACBaS eteverisrsitrere 1028 Lay Boulevard.Kalamazoo, Mich...James H. Buswell | 
BIGPLER ADDY: COP fa... ies seen 36 W. Gay St....Columbus, Ohio... } 
BUZBY-RAUGHLEY COM ec. s.es Bulletin Bldg......Philadelphia, Pa... | 


(Continued on bage 102) 
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A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association D—Local 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Recommended by 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Canadian Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. wr i 
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America’s Most Prosperous Market 
Covered Thoroughly by Detroit News 
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Facts and Figures for Space Buyers” 
Who Wish to Enter the Detroit Market 


Deas completed a banner year 
with the approach of 1923, for 1922 
proved to be one of the greatest eras of its 
history. 

Employment records soared, employ- 
ment reaching almost as high a peak as 
during the spring of 1920 When Detroit 
experienced its greatest prosperity. At 
present there exists an actual scarcity of 
skilled labor, indicating how manufac- 
tures in Detroit are occupied. 

More motor cars were manufactured in 
Detroit in 1922 than in any year in 
the history of the industry. Ford price 
cuts have brought the motor vehicle more 
and more within the reach of the mass of 
the populace and even though motor car 
production was phenomenal in 1922 this 
record is bound to be beaten subsequently. 

All this means, of course, a still greater 


Leads In Advertising 


OLLOWING Detroit’s unusual prosperity, 
advertisers have naturally sought this field 
out with the result that The Detroit News was 
third in 1922 among the newspapers of the 
country in total advertising. It was kept from 
being first only because of the increase of edi- 
torial and news matter in its columns which com- 
pelled The News to omit many columns of ad- 
vertising during the heavy advertising periods 
of the year. 

The News has been first, second or third in 
total advertising in America for the last eight 
years. 

In practically every important selling classifi- 
cation of advertising The News was. first in 
Detroit. 

It published more than a million Want Ads 
in 1922—650,000 more than its nearest competi- 
tor. This is an indication of how the Detroit 
public regard The News as an advertising 
medium. . 

The News also led in automotive adver- 
tising, carrying 60,000 more agate lines than its 
nearest competitor; automotive advertisers real- 


and more prosperous Detroit. With 75% 
of all American made automobiles being 
manufactured in Detroit and vicinity, this 
city holds for advertisers a remarkable 
field for exploitation. 


Indicative of the general trend of con- 
ditions in Detroit is the building program. 
Some 19 structures are under way in 
downtown Detroit, alone, ranging from 
$100,000 to $12,000,000 in cost. Few of 
these buildings are less than eight stories 
high; one is to be 21 stories. While most 
of these structures are to be used for 
offices and stores, two are being expressly 
constructed for hotel purposes, showing 
how the hotel interests view Detroit’s 
future. In total building Detroit is unsur- 
passed by any city even remotely approxi- 
mating its population. 


Leads In Circulation 


izing that the thorough coverage of The News 
is an invaluable aid to sales. 

In Rotogravure advertising, The News has 
always led the field. In 1922 it carried 122% 
more or over twice as much Rotogravure adver- 
tising as its nearest competitor. 

The Detroit News having purchased the De- 
troit Journal and consolidated its circulation, 
July 19th, 1922, is now the only evening paper 
in Detroit having the Associated Press franchise. 
Before this consolidation The News had a 
thorough coverage of the field. Now it reaches 
practically every English speaking home in De- 
troit and vicinity, having more than 280,000 cir- 
culation on week days. With 240,000 Sunday 
circulation The News has over 65,000 more cir- 
culation than its nearest Sunday competitor. 

The Detroit News weekday and Sunday offers 
advertisers an opportunity to reach the whole 
field at one rate, an opportunity unequaled by 
any other metropolitan city in the United States. 

Advertisers should take advantage of Detroit’s 
unusual prosperity and The News ability to cover 
this field. 


Advertisers Can Cover All Detroit 
at One Rate With the News 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday and Sunday In Michigan 


“Always In the Lead” 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—Continued from page 100 


Space Buyers 


CADWALLADER & COULTER... 215 W. Commerce St.San Antonio, Tex.. | 


chants Bank Bldg. Billings, 


CAHILL ADV. San Francisco, Cal. 


CALDWELL CO., HOWARD d... 
& HOLDEN, 


ff a Cald at 
Merchants Bk. Bldg. ear rae 


...Morris Susman 
..Paul McCalla 
§J. S. Peckham 
* 1 Wallace Campbell 
.*....George C. i 


d-c-f-g 
CALUMET ADV. 


CAMPBELL ADV. 
CAMPBELL-EWALD CO. a-e-f-g-h.( 


"2316 Calumet Ave. .Chi 


ieneral Motors Bldg. cit, 
Mallers Bldg. thi 
eroAth ps tasiaye N 
Hamilton Tru ist lds. Te i 
CAMPBELL-MOSS, INC. -New York City.... 
CAMPBELL, TRUMP & CO S e- ee Penobscot Bldg... falers i i 
CAPEHART-CAREY CORP. HOE 


..New York City. a fe H. Froudential 


N voices Banning (Nea, 
ew Yor ity”... 


CARLYSLE COMPANY 
CAROLINA ADV. AGCY 
CARPENTER-WEBBE C 
CARPEN TER - REESE - 
CARR & COLUMBIA, ave C. d-e-f-g.1 
C: ASEY-LEWIS ADV. CO., inc GS Tans 
CASTELLO, RAY SONG ia aMalier Bide ener 
CATES ADV. 
CENTRAL 


-.++++-Samuel Goldman 
Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland, O, 
-New York roe 


Madison Av.. 
Mount Carmel, — 


Name Address City Space Buyers | 
CHAPIN, BURNET. & FOYE..... 168 Bridge St..... Springfield, Mass.. 
CHAPPELOW ADV. CO. a-f-g-h..1709 Washington Av.St. Louis, Moser W. Johnson 
CHARLES ADV. SERV. a-e-f-g-h..23 E. 26th See. New York City: Toseph Boorster 
CHARLESTON ADV 2COF @. sen 134 Meeting St...Charleston, S. Ca . T. McGee 
CHATHAM ADV. AGENCY, INC. yon & . vouuts L. Z. Geen 
HS eee CATO RD AOU DOO oman ae o t Esiateuse ew! or ity. | Bertha Beate 
CHELSEA, ADVOCAGCYs re ects 621 Broadway ....New York City... 
CHESMAN & CO., NELSON ‘ ; foun Feinstein | 
Foe 4 ad <a cits Oe EO ROD oe W227 Pinel Sty se St.Louis, Mo.*. 2. J. Mullally | 
512 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. .....- Vindent McGr: 


130 W. 42d St....New York City... | (St. Louis) 


T eader-News Bldg.. Cleveland, O. .... | A. R. Tohnson 


PEAS SEER CY sh eariod Chattanooga, Tenn.. | (Chicago) 
CHESSLER & ROSE ADVG.AGCY.Lexington Bldg....Baltimore, Md. ... H 
CHICAGO ADVG. AGENCY..... 127 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ... 

CHICAGO UNION ADV. AGCY..210 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, IIl. ri 

CHILTON ADV. AGCY. og...... Kebe Bide eee Dallas, ‘Tex. sce ee ee 
o S. Leonard 

CHURCHILL-HALL, INC. a-e-g-h.50 Union Square...New York City.... ec 
Ae B. LeQuatt 

CHUTE -COMSE. Beniceds. cans ae Security Bldg. ....Davenport, TIowa...L. E. Chute 

CIRKER & CO., TINGS a-€22 seats- tee 472 Broadway....New York City.. 

CITY ADVERTISING CO., INC..51 Chambers St...New York, City.. - John A. Sanche 

CUAFREY, “ADV COntsaccrract <0 Ashland Block ... Chicago, Til. 

CLARK-WHITCRAFT CO. e-g-h..527 Hale Bldg..... Philadelphia, "Pa.. 

CLARKE ADV. AGCY., E. H. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. es TLS is hate  {§ R: Tiedman 
REPU. enc oboucokeaoeoadmareno: 27 W. 39th St....New York City..... A. E. Stern 
CUATBELTER, (HARRY “G-fiste- Jefferson Bldg. . Peorias ln ina Harry Clatfelter 

(OI AG se So. oa abumc amon Union Nat. Ble Bidg. Wichita, Kanstares 
CLOUGH. ADV. AGCY., INC, {J. L. Clough 
TOEUN Ta 8a-€=f22s5 © lel ovele semis 18 E. Vermont St.Indianapolis,- Ind.. |F F. Rowe 
= J. W. Ridge 
CLUTCH ADVG. AGCY., ROB- 
DYES We Niet nase ciadio hoi arora oriO Tenfield Bldg. ....Philadelphia ......Robt. M. Clutch, 
COAST ADVE SER NICE sanctus &3 Columbia St...Seattle, Wash, .... 
COCHRANE ADV. BUREAU.....Oliver Bldg. ......Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
COCKRANE ADV. AGCY., WITT 
Kewiere ok dend ose tees ene 200! Nay Dearborn. St: Chicago; Tile 
COHEN, ABRAHAM OG ferric 1493 Broadway....New York City.... 
COLL IER ADV Gl UAGENIGIS tei cannee wisest ts tntenetererelete Dallas exam ane 
COLLIER} BARRON « Giccci) tarnaes 220.W. 42d St....New York City.... 
Munsey Bldg. ....Washingten, D. C. 
COLEINS: ADN Ga sAGGY nga aate Van Nuys Bldg...Los Angeles, Cal.. 


COLLINS, INC., CLARKSON A., 


tichmo ohn H. Cecil 
..New York es 
Bakersfield, Gale 


cENTR AL ADV oe AG cy 


AR ilents 8 Het-eeates "350 Madison Av...New York City... 
(Continued on page 104) 


obert Morse 
ouis Briturtz 
Fie Baia tea ADV. 


‘D -1152 Milwaukee Av.Chicago, 
CENTURY ADV. 


New York City.... 
“INC. Maison 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by South 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. O—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association, D—Ii 


publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for reeognition by Agricultt 
Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Recommended 


130 W. 42d St.....New York City....) A. H. Patterson 


Periodical Publishers’ Association. 


H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agenc | 


I—Member California Advertising Service Association, J—Member Canadian Association of 
yertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 


.-Harry S. Joseph 
..C. A, Chandler 


Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has | 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


Only Two Newspapers Showed 
a Gain in Paterson in 1922 


They were The Press-Guardian 
and The Sunday Chronicle ti." 


-Aep sed [gE] peurey ‘werpreny sse1g ey 


This chart shows the average net paid gain per day 
based on statements rendered the Government on Oc- 


tober 1, 1921 and October 1, 1922. 


Since its last report was made The Press Guardian has 
been steadily climbing and the advent of another morn- 
ing paper has again altered the situation. 


Foreign Representatives: Payne, Burns and Smith, New York and Boston 
G. Logan Payne Co., Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 


‘ 


Real Merchandising Cooperation to the National Advertiser 


“Aepung iad g7g peures apruoi4a Aepung eq], 


The other Evening papet 


The Morning paper lost 
lost 65 copies per day. 


40 copies per day. 


The Press Guardian 


is the Paterson member of The New Jersey Daily League 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF WASHINGTON 


To-day it is not only the Capital City of the United States, 
but it rises to the dignity of the foremost city of the world—in 
political and economic leadership. 


For your product not to be properly represented in Wash- 
ington is to lose not only the large local patronage, but to miss 
the prestige of its far-reaching influence. 


In Washington The Star is the leading newspaper of this 
leading city. A real necessity to cover Washington as it should 
be covered. 


It's a convincing fact that the local merchants use The Star 
to carry their unabridged messages to the public—in fact it fre- 
quently is true that the number of lines of advertising appearing 
in The Star exceeds considerably that carried by all the other 
papers combined. | | 


Of course, Washington merchants are in a position to know 
the value of The Star as an advertising medium. 


The Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office: : : Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Se OEE JPENLUTZ 


150 Nassau Street 2 STE ONS Tower Building 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—Continued from page 102 
Name Address City Space Buyers Name Address City Space Buyers | 
LINS-KIRK eee eee Waller Bide ee. een enica gee Wleaemrtie CROSSLEY. Se HATLING ING seep asiartaltiesitcer Portland, Ore..... : 

COrrISON CO. ae ore: anions mae Bide ee ones: Minn.Charles F. Collison CRUMRINE CO., ARTHUR M. Crumrine Bldg. ...Columbus, Oech \T. A. Boggs | 
COLTON GO= "WENDELL P. W. J. McDonald CEOS Sean GIG OME 010 0G) SOMO cco 300 Madison Av...New York Citys J Clugsten | 
a-e-g-h ...4. Br ar Liao a URE Aes 165 Broadway ....New York Clty at Peg. MeAward CULVER, Re Wigtateteseviaes nee ee Se fas Bite i cea are Ca Si J. a 
COLUMBUS ADV. AGENCY..... 150 Nassau St..... New York City....Ruggero Bolino nae ADV OPE il Flnanee Bldg... Cleveland, > ee 7 AY mings 

COMRIE CO., FRANK M. d-e-f-g.36 S. State Stren Chicago, Ill. ..-... ee ia CUNNINGS HARGRAVE CO. |. -Blake Gite eae Galland, (Calenaae 
CONDON ADV. AGCY. d-e-g..... Perkins Bldg. ..... Tacoma, Wash....-) E. L. Jardeen ee ENS cae Rica ee Bidet... Oakland, Cal. ..... 
re AGC a ee Deore, Corea te Ce ak ee ments Ce oo Chapman Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal..M. A. Curtis 
A Lt ea ga ae AGN» eiarzenist. INC Wore diy ee CRTs CO. ING, JOHN ‘a-elg.1476 Broadway ...New York City....W. J. Byrne 
erEn ee See tile Bld D Col A. B. McCallom D Ma J. P. Daiger 
oie Sie UR OSS Tg ae Ca Sr cane) Se tt a ee ek PAIGE WA COST BM. cece s: 345 St. Paul Place.Baltimore, Md..... F aiger 
NOVE One tO aw AG G=e-2 Ut -tcrecea 99 Chauncey St...Boston, Mass. ....S. A. Conover a pple Acie : ei ee 
CONOVER-MOONEY CO* beh ill W. Mone St Chicagoscill. tence Se neollna DAKE ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-g..121 2d St.......-- San Francisco, Cal “ Gilligan 
OMAR AD VG ACCT ee rere Foster Bldg. ......Denver, Colo. DAKE-JOHANET ADV. AGCY. Charleston Bldg. ...San Francisco, cat. | F. W. Bowman 
oe ADVG. BU NeState Ge teChicaze. It Nie eG ites PAS a AO OD 08 PAROCUSOOL radon GO Union league Bldg.Los Angeles, Cals i= \. 
i are aE EEE N. ...Chicago, Ill._......W. H. : 
CONTINENTAL ADVG. CO & W, 40th St.--.. > hes ek gate DAKEN ADV. AGCY. ae-g...... 415. Olige St, te -- Seattle, Wash......T. D, Daken : 
DN Otte Sia: ee BAKO SAD VEGMIOCY .. 452. aera: 538 Boston Block. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
COOK CO., C. LAWRENCE Le mee B- P puieeh, ae DAKOTA ADV. AGCY., INC....318 Citizens Bldg... Aberdeen 5. , Dale 
bs Ss ENCE... 000 ag Sah ave teteve ¥ gh, Ateilets . > 2 5 ian as 
COOLIDGE ADV. CO. a-e-f-g-h...1216 Grand Av....Des Moines, Iowa. en aay ALGER a ce Reading? Pace 
COONEY-CRAHAN CO. .........120 Summer Side pee ars Pe WAN ADV: AGCY 11SOUsc. scepeu Castle Bldg. ....-- Tulsa, Okla. Sol Dan 
CO-OPERATIVE ADV. CO......: 3339 Lancaster ‘Av.Philadelphia, Pa... DANIELSON & SON, aesboe fine cine neeaial a Ls U Bt idence, R. 1.6. Wola 
ee ad ere se stewie nyieeg 208 pW ashington Tet Pro RS a 7s DAPPRICH ADVG. AGENCY....Times’ - Dispatch | |, ee 
COPE ADV. I GGV Se ei Ce Saga See Champaign, Tisocee os We ebsteetrie eas Ric! gate ae eee te a x 
COPE ADV. CO., INC.........-- €20 Chestnut St...St. Louis, Mo..... Will C. Cope DARCY ADV. AGCY. a-e-f-g-h...Int’l Life Bldg....St. Louis, Mo....- 1R. G. ‘Tien 
COPIC SERVICE CO., INC...... 473 Broome St....New York City... . Se 
CORMAN CO., INC, ae-g-h...+..19 W. 44th St....New York City... Perini: DARLOW ADV. CO. a-e-g-h...... 410 S. 19th St.....Omaha, Nebr...... 1é B. Darlow 
Jeavit 
GORNINGOINC. a-efici\.,fsos-1:89° Baath St goa iGe sPanl Mamta ee) ACen E. A. Marsh 
COSMOPOLITAN DISTRIBUT- u ; DAUCHY CO. a-e-g-h.......20000- 9 Murray St...... New York City....4 W. H. Bennett 
TNC COR Pid tees fier geome 119 W. 40th St...New York City.... | WY: a 
COTTER ADVG. AGCY. a.......- 97 Oliver St...... Boston Masa een oe Erp cae Perera) — Se N. Wabash ay Cae Hit Pie 
COUCHE ADV. SERVICE, INC. g.Dekum Bldg. .... Portland, Ore..... Z See an ats Big ae ee Cleveland “Ona 
COURTNEY, W. H.........-+++- tae W. be BEE enon ra Naeaes J. WES cee eee ee Exch. Bldg.Chicago, Ill....... (7 eae 
a >] SSC CNG CNCTIONCnOIR DEG é Te, 1 eecee ag R ; NC. ; santEon 
COTE ES INC: DOUGLAS We. 3), Guin ce: | ae Aer tle uo ee ee McKnight Bldg..... Minneapolis, Minn... H. M. Shaw 
COWEN GO. ING, weg... 7.750 Union Square. New York City... Ered Bleuvel DAVIS & MEVER ADV. AGCY. [Bessemer Bldg. 1. Pittsburgh, Pass... 
COWPERTHWAITE, ADV. AGCY 350 WW aie tee te en DAVIS-SMITH CO. .........++..531 Atlantic Av...Boston, “Mass.. 
COS ADVa AGCY.) D622 octonrems oct Amer. Trust Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. ona DAY ADV. AGCY,, STANLEY 2-g.955 Prospect Av... Plainfield, N. 7. Irene te 
CRAMER-KRASSELT CO. a-e-f-g-h.354 Milwaukee St.Milwaukee, Wis... TR. Plate DEAN, BEN d....seeeseeereeeees Mich. Trust Bldg. Grand ae SS 
CRAWFORD ADVG, CO....,....119 East, Sth, St...Cincinaati, Q. DE ARMAND, LOUIS G. d...-.. ist Natl. Bk. Bldg.Davenport, Towa...R. R. Dodds 


CRESKE-EVERETT, INC. d-f-g...33 W. 42d St..... New York City....Henry H. Creske 


CRIM, FLORENCE M.........-.505 W. Market St. Salem, ind (2c: 
CRITCHFIELD & CO. a-e-g-h..... Brooks Bldg. ....- Chicago, Ill.*......J3. Hartigan 

Palace Bldg. ..... Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fuller Bldg. ......New York City.... 

Book Bidg. Su... Detroit, Mich...... 

Hearst Bldg ......San Francisco, Cal. 

SOU  VOth St eeieeicete Qakland, Cal. .... .- 

1. Wardour “Sts...:. London, England. . 
CRITERION ADV. CO., INC.....225 5th Av....... New York City*... 

20 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
CROSBY-CHICAGO a-e-g .......-29 Quincy St....- Chicago, Ill. ......J. H. Krause 
CROSBY SERVICE, ARTHUR...220 W. 42d St....1 Jew York City....Arthur A. Crosby 
CROSS CO., J. H.. a-e-f-g-h....... Cross) Bldg tea. Philadelphia, Pa... 


Please Read All 
This Story! 


A little more than a year ago, The Detroit Times came 
under its present ownership. 


It had, then, a circulation of 26,000. 
There were at that time three evening newspapers. 


Today, The Detroit Times has a circulation in excess of 
170,000 and there are now only two papers left in the eve- 
ning field. 


But that is not all— 

There is a SUNDAY Detroit Times, also. 

The Sunday Detroit Times is only five months old. 
Its circulation is more than 175,000. 


Some people say that this breaks all national records for 
circulation growth. 


That’s interesting! So is the fact that in the last nine 
months the advertising volume of The Evening Times has 
increased more than 260%—-while The Sunday Times car- 
ries already more than 250 columns of advertising in each 
issue—exclusive of the wonderful American Weekly. 


In addition to carrying the large copy of every leading De- 
troit merchant, The Times has flattering representation 
from the principal national advertisers. 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by South 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. O—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Lo 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultu 
Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Recommended 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agenci 
I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Canadian Association of . 
yertising Agencies. *—Head Office. : 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has lo 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


The Automobile Section of The Detroit Times on Sunday 
carries a most interesting array of the copy of all good cars, 
accessories, and tires. 


The Detroit Times, in its evening edition has heavy auto- 
mobile representation week after week. 


Circulation and advertising are growing steadily—in fact, 
we've twice outgrown our plant facilities—and another ex- 
pansion is in process. 


All of this is by way of saying that The Times in Detroit is" 
creating national records for solid, substantial, circulation 
and advertising growth. 


It is a medium respected by the local advertiser, because ite 
is respected by the local reader—and the business acumen 
of the national advertiser has, as usual, not failed to sense 
this condition. 


The rate for national advertising contracts signed before 
February 1, will be 29 cents a line, too low, by far. Rate 
after February 1, 1923, will be 33 cents—and too cheap 
then. The Detroit Times is worth the careful consideration 
of every space buyer who respects the purchasing power of 
the advertising dollar. 


We have a merchandising department trained to do things 
a little better than you might expect—nothing freakish— 
just sensible merchandising aid. Our monthly Retail 
Times is said to be one of the best trade-aids in the country. 
Our national representation is in the hands of the G. Logan 
Payne Company, and Payne, Burns & Smith—folks who 
know what it’s all about from your end. 


Thanks for wading through this long tale—but you must 
admit that we have a “story.” 


/ 
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FIFTEEN YEARS 


OF 


DOMINANT SUPREMACY 


The uninterrupted proven preference of advertisers, both local and national, for 
the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR was evidenced again in the year 1922 by 


10,459,407 Lines of Display Advertising 


This is 1,921,031 lines more than the lineage published by the second paper, in- 
cluding both daily and Sunday editions—or six days against seven. 


1921 was the banner year in the history of the TIMES-STAR, with 182,497 
lines more than 1922. Yet this amount, by which the year just closed falls short 
of its 1921 record, is less than one-tenth of the amount by which it still leads its 
nearest competitor. 


The display advertising published by the TIMES-STAR in 1922 is 


1,880,823 lines more than the largest amount 
ever published by any other paper in the city 


8,578,584 lines having been published by the second paper in 1920. 


That the dominant leadership of the TIMES-STAR is not temporary, accidental or fluctuating, but 
that it is continuous, progressive and permanent is proved by the display advertising space records for the 
past 15 years: 


TIMES-STAR EXCESS OVER EXCESS OVER 
Total Display Second Paper Third Paper 


Year 1922 ... 10,459,407 lines 1,921,031 lines 3,949,463 lines 
Average 10 years 7,439,714 lines 1,734,459 lines 2,425,881 lines 
Average 15 years 6,273,153 lines 1,362,626 lines 1,941,186 lines 


CINCINNATI <sexSepess= TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Editor 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCHI SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field.the Hochi has built up a service 
which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
found to exert consider-. 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 


Mabe Hendler 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


ee DD el 


Advertising Rates 


Per line.....Y 1.25 
Per Column..Y 170.00 
.s¥ 2 12.50 
. ¥2,000.00 


Per inch. 
Per page... 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS — 
(Continued from page 104) | | 


Name Address City Space Buyers 


DECKER, LTD., HENRY a-e-g...Fuller_ Bldg. ...-.. New York City...George S. Dyer I 
DECKER lin Uiercistittsafncteitecivtetele tas 1301 G St., N. W..Washington, D. C.. 
DEIMEL, ADOLPH ........:..-:.5 Beekman Sf..... New York City....A. Deimel 


735 Brunswick Av.Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
DELANEY ADVG. SERV., J. F..326 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill. 
DE EEURY-REEDER Go... <0 snl. J. M. Studebaker 
Bidg. 2% .6 nas'ss3' South Bend, Ind.. 
DELLEFIELD, A. S..........--- 127 N * Dearborn a Chicago, Tibi cae 
DELMONICO, CHARLES C..... 110 W. 40th St....New York City.... 


-Lewis J. Fricke 


DE LUXE ADVG. BUREAU 4-f..139 N. Clark Sih chides Ty = eee if a Monee 
DEL PASO ADV. AGCY.....«... Herald ‘Bldg: ov... El Paso, Texas... 
DEMPOLIS ADVG. AGCY....... Bell Bldg." ch. se ste Demopolis, Ala.,... 
DENHARD, CHARLES H....... 297 Fourth Av.....New York City... | Wi, Thee 
TDEIUNGYS (COS) Wan IE. G-2 2 sree ters 1 Madison Av.....New York City....Arthur Nathan 
, (Ww. E.  Luetzen- 

DERBY ADV. AGCY. d..........Munsey Blidg...... Washington, D. C..{ _ kirchen 
‘ R. Whit 
DE ROODEMLOUULS Ree swuttentsnes 5 Beekman St..... New York City....L. K ‘DeRoade 
DE ROUVILLE, GEORGE S.a-g..Albany Co. Savings G, rs DeRouville 

Bk. Fldg.. .. Albany, N. Vitis ae H, . Havenor ‘ 
DETROIT ADV. SERVICE...... Free Press Bldg.. . Detroit, Mich. 
D’EVELYN, NORMAN F. d+....Balfour Bldg...... San Francisco, Cal.N. F. D’Evelyn 
DEVINE, TAMES A sae 4 pPark’ SROW: < ge New York City.. 
DIENER & DORSKIND d........1393 Broadway....New York City.. |} Henry Gold 
DIPPY ADV. AGCY. R. H. a-e-g.Deuckla Bldg......Fhiladelphia, Pa... { fy Hoe 
DIRECL AD Vi COnk ciswicmcceterioursie 538 S. Clark St. ....\Chicago,; Sails .e-er 
DISTLEHORST CO; -A_E. 3. .....- i105 S. Court Sq...Memphis, Tenn. .. 
DITTMANN ADV. AGCY....... 1309 Lecust St....Philadelphia, Pa.... 
DOBBS ADVG. AGENCY a-e-g...228 Main St....... Danbury, Coe ee L. M. Sniffen 


DOE ADV. AGCY., E. H. a-e-g...Keller Bldg. ...... Louisville, Ky.. 


Stevens Bldg. ..Chicago, Ill. C. H. L, Hudson 


9 E. 46th St.v.sse New York City.. J Elmer H. Doe: 
rs TAA ADV. AGCY. 
toMiooc hbdds beodne decane 315 Marquette Ave.Minneapolis, Minn 
DOLINSKI ADVG. AGCY., M. R..1136 Milwaukee Av.Chicago, Ill....... 

DOLMAN & HOPKINS d-e-f.....New Call Bldg.....San Francisco, Cal. {47 & Dolman: 
DOMBROWER, RALPH L. d..... Mutual ae anak Richmond, Va.* ae ca Dombrower 
: 1334 G St., N. W. "Washington, D. Cy 

DONATHASERWVICE, 2oc). ci. anes cle 110 W. 40th St...New York City.. 
DONAHUE ADV. AGCY., INC...233 Broadway -New York Otte: ny h 
603 E, Tremont -Av..c. +5. 00200gteee John J. Hagan 


DONNELLY CO., LEE E........ 


.Ulmer Bldg. 
DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG a-e-g.. 


"1211 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa...J. A. McFadden 


DOOLITTLE, R. EDSON........ 656 Broadway ...New York City. 
DOREMUS & CO., INC. a-e-g...... 44 Broadway ..... New York City... 
208 S. La Salle St.Chicago, IIll....... 


DORLAND ADV. AGCY., INC.244 Madison Av.. -New York ae arate 


Fe of AMPA COD OCO CU UIOOUDOAO Presston Bdg. .Atlantic City, N. J. 
213 Bond St.. .. Asbury Park, N. ue 
16 Regent St. SWI. London, England.. 
24 Blvd. Des Capu- Martin J. Conway 
CIAES Pisieeietateiwiaree' Paris, France...... 
Jerusalemer St, 46Berlin, Germany... | William Manning 
Avenida de Mayo,Buenos Aires, Ar- q 
SOO Sieiatenteia are Leow. Qentine/ seews steer 
137. Avenida Rio- | 
Branco seis Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 
DORRANCE & SULLIVAN, INC. 
G=Cig i aicldie ns Sromralevslolete ofaleletn/e aistolete New York City....130 W. 42d st......Harry E. Pengel 
Chicago, Ill. ..332 S. Michigan ave.G. C. Jefferson 
South Bend, Ind...W. Colfax Av. & 
Main. S€te sietetrae 
DOUGHTON ADVG. AGCY., x R, jarnagil 
STEPHEN ooeate ee seseeeees++ Volunteer Bldg....Chattanooga, Tenn.. $f a 
DOUGHTY aa AGCY. CO., 
CHARLES [. ae-g...-0065 woe 448 Main St.......Cincinnati, oe 5 Le V. Ewan 
DOW-JONES & CO.. veveeee 208 S. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill....... 
DOWN, INC., CLINTON A. d...496 Exchange St... Rochester, N. Y.. : Clinton A. Down 
DRANE ADV. AGCY., JAMES W.306 Union St.. "Nashville, Tenn. J. W. Drane 
150 E. Main St: .Gallatin, Tenn... B 2 
DRECHSLER-PEARD CO. d.....Munsey Bldg.... ‘Baltimore, Md..... 
F Newton B. Drury 
DRURY COMPANY d...........-Monadnock Bldg...San Francisco, Cal. Aubrey Drury 


eS el! & WALKER CO., eas Washington St.Boston, Mass.*.. 


1. Broad (Sti.... New York City.. Bee: F, Dukelow 


eee eres er essere eee 


DUNHAM co. “JOHN H. a-d-e-g. -400 N. Michises 
AVLe ocloheie peices Chicago, Ill.......H. R. Van Gunten 
DUNLAP - NESE As co. 

Pee a sono oon UR aOEsHONoOSUOLs 308 Euclid Av.....Cleveland, Ohio....F. K. Hall 
DUNLOP ADV ACCY Ese Silver Bow Bldg...Butte, Mont......-L. F. Dunlop 
DUNNE CO., INC., DESMOND g.30 E. 42d St...... New York City.... 

DU NOYER ADV. AGCY., 
FRANK "Mayro Bldg. ....-Utica, N. Y.....-- 
DWUPELUS Aw iercescs RieereateigreiZice Fulton: St .Brooklyn, N. Y...- 
DURST, "JASON pip siete ais wiaternaie,aie ak cick canes ete Day ton’ Ohi0.. = sierers 
DWIGHT CO., JOHN .....ccceee ake Worthington 
ices ra mehene ep eee ee TG ea ite re * 
DYER CO., GEORGE L. a-e-g-h...42 "Beosdwar buehivas ew Yor ity* 
76 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill...... y- L. Dotte 
E 
HASEERNEAD Va COs retest Liberty Bldg...... New Haven, Conn*George H. Gould 
EASTMAN ADV. AGCY......... Central Nat. Bk. 
Bld gine tert ei Topeka, Kans...... 
EASTMAN & COR fe crjereteteeteitie sins 53 Ww. Jackson 
Bivds Bisdece ae «0 Chicago, Ill.......D. T. Eastman 
e Warren Eccles 
ECCLES, WARREN ............443 Cedar Av.....Long Beach, Cal...) mM. L, Eccles 
ECHTERNACH ADVG. AGCY....New Call Bldg..... epee Colon enue 
San Francisco, Cal. 
ECLIPSE ADV. AGCY....... ...-5601 Aberdeen St..Chicago, TIll......- 
210 Pearl) Sto. -- Buffalo, IN. Yenaeie 
ECONOMY ADV. SERVICE..... ---ececerssecssees Iowa City, Ia 
ECONOMY, SERVICE “si.< cies 231 Ww. 39th St....New York City.. 
215 S. Market St. Chicago, Til ieee 
EDDY, LOUIS O. e-g...... ....-. Marshall Field Bldg.Chicago, Eflictatreatets 


Paul C. Hunter 
George D, Bryson 
New York; Agne 
re _ Pinoy, Chi 


aCe &T. Street, Jr. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVG. AGCY...1133 Broadway ....New York City*... 


6 N. Michigan Ay.. Chicago, Il. 


EDWARDS & CO., G. W. a-e-g-h.328 Chestnut St.... Philadelphia, 


EGYPTIAN ADVG. AGENCY d.....scsseeceeseces Marion, Dll se ae ree Oldham Paisley 
EHLBERT ADV. SERV,, ae 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Liles 
OEP R IG C eed ed aie aisles 68 'e sa 8 115982 Court St......Brooklyn, N. Y.... 2 


(Continued on pane 111) 
EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southe! 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Loc 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognitien by Agricul’ alt 
Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Recommended } 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agenclé 
I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Canadian Association of 4 
vertising Agencies. ‘%—Head Office. ] 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has ey 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 
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“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys !— 
—Try It Out In Representative Milwaukee” 


Sell Milwaukee First 


HERE are half a million buyers in the first city of 
diversified industry in the United States. Purchases run 
high in Milwaukee, averaging more than $9,000,000 every 
business day—more than one million dollars every hour. 
Wisconsin purchases average $33,000,000 every business day. 


Business has been consistently good here during the last year, 
and, based on present activity, 1923 should develop even bigger 
buying. 


A receptive audience in a receptive market invites additional 
advertising and sales effort. The response of this market is 
assured. Have you as a manufacturer or advertiser something 
to contribute to the comfort and daily life of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people? Remember there are approximately three . | 
million people in this market, and 54% of this population is | 
concentrated in the 150 mile zone of which Milwaukee is the 
metropolis. 


Here The Milwaukee Journal offers most as your sales 
medium. The Journal delivers 80% direct coverage of Mil- 
waukee at one low cost, being read by four out of every five 
English-reading Milwaukee families. 


Furthermore, The Journal penetrates to every corner of 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. Constant repetition will 
brand your name, your product, your trade mark in the buying 
consciousness of the people of this territory which is served by 
Milwaukee jobbers. | 


The Milwaukee | | 


OURNAL Bi 


FIRST- by Merit 


Sales and advertising managers are 
requested to send for The Journal's 
analyses of the Milwaukee Market in 


relation to various products. 
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TheAult &Wiborg G 


[nke@p 1.0, bslgeamies CREATORS 

are eliminated the OFf— 

day you start using 

Gritless News Ink 


Critless Ne 


OUR WEB PRESS COLORS 


have raised the comic supplements and 


magazine sections to the same envi- 


Manufa 
of clean, 
and sn 


able position now held by all 
black and white sections printed 


with Gritless News Ink. 


GRITLESS 


American Branches of The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK RICHMOND BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA ST. PAUL 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES 


Editor & Publisher for January 


have but one result—the build- 
ing of an enviable and an 
ever increasing demand 
for The Ault & 
Wibore Co. 


products. The Sign of Quality 


Establishing and maintaining high stand- 
ards in the production of ink could 
ERG, 


| 


sink 


‘a 


GRITLESS 
NEWS INK 
has been tested 
under all conditions and 
still maintains its position 
as the fastest selling and most 
popular ink in the United States. 
Used on the best printed newspapers, 
eliminating the “filled-in cut” and the time 
wasting “wash-up.” America’s best news ink. 


ress Colors. ........ 


set the American stand- 
ard — (recognized as 
the highest) —and nat- 
urally are preferred in 
this most exacting field 
of artistic printing. 


First—(today 
the largest)— 


American pro- 
ducers of — 
| 


otogravure Ink 


THE NEW LEADER 


OF THE SOUTH’S NEWSPAPERDOM 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRA 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


The Official Score Oct. Ist, 1922 


GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
Daily and Sunday Combined 


STAR-TELEGRAM 93,074 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 88.546 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIMES-PICA YUNE 76,755 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


JOURNAL 67,293 


ATLANTA, GA. 


DALLAS NEWS 66,269 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


RECORD 29,536 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


90,000 DAILY 105,000 SUNDAY 


Has considerably more circulation than any other three papers 
combined in West Texas, one of the richest sections in the South, 
covering 897 towns, with a population close to 2,000,000. 

No Contests, Premiums or Schemes—Just a Newspaper 
AMON G. CARTER, A. L. SHUMAN, 


Vice President and Gen. Mgr. Advertising Manager 
CHARTER MEMBER A. B. C. 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
DREDGE CO., FRANK M..... 403 Stephens Bldg..Detroit, Mich...... F. M. Eldredge 
ea ADV. BER VICE INC, 

BEM CT's Sirays. 9:0 sve Re waif ate a 262 East Ave......Rochester, N. Y...L. B. Elliott 
Ort: 1 gl ayer ge oN «oo Park Place.:..;. New York City....Daniel M. Elliott 
L1IOTT ADC” °*s ERVIC E, 

MOREL Veyciviviea Sicsselce seb ee . Chronicle Bldg.....San Francisco, Cal.* 
Paciie’ Bldgs tne Oakland )Cal’ a2. 
Railway Bldg:...... Los Angeles, Cate. 
ais CO., A. W. a-e-g-h........40 Central St Reocnthe Boston, Mass...... H. C. Magown 
TON ADV. co., came Tacurttars Bessemer Bldg. ...Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
VERY, MORGAN 1 A a ee .Tacoma_ Bldg...... Tacoma, Wash.....M. J. Emery 
ERY CO., INC., WILLIAM $.118 E. 28th & Ries New York City... 
/PIRE ADV. SERVICE a-e-g...298 Broadway..... New York ae .. .Fred’k F. Roeding 
(eEIRE ADV. SERVICE........750 E. 47th St... Chicago, © Lille. es 
PIRE ADV, SERVICE........Empire Bldg....... Philadelphia, 
(PIRE ADV. PG GN tatemtartarelvais seen esc e oe ack -.Livonia, Ga 
\GLEMAN ae AGENCY, Franklyn Trust 
RTHUR H. seisielticis cael DG gen = cn ion os Philadelphia, Pa...Miss Clare Salzman 
INIS - ‘ANDERSON AUD Vs ree Ennis 
Le veeeeeseeecee Cory Bldgwr aves kresno; Call...) ... E. E, Anderson 
2) ADV. ‘CO Beateranee Nats decisions sisters aiemiieeent Durham, Ni Cit. <. 
SIGN ADV. AGCY., INC, F 
| 1 eae SAR SS -Union Arcade.....Pittsburgh, Pa..... William R. Hovis 
STEIN ADVG. AGCY., DADE. 209 S. State St... Chicago, nb Bearer 
|\CKSON CO., INC. a-e-g-h. , -381 4th Av........New York City....G. A. Burd 
> Shae ADV. AGCY., 
BEETS oietaiv cis s sae dace ccees 121 Park Row......New York City.. 
WIN, WASEY & CO. ae-g-h.. .58 E,. Wash’gt’n St.Chicago,’ Ill. fees) 
eye ied Stes & -New York City 
4 xford os 
Wis Taos eters "London, England. E. Ross Gamble 
19 Boulevard Male- 
pherbeg Wears. Paris, France.... 
IERINGTON SER » mee, 
BEWANRIS G-f oo. acces cccccs nn 100 aot bres St....Boston, Mass...... Leon. Etherington 
ANS & BARNHILL, - INC TORE M4 3d Sthe -New York City*. clara TH Sachs 
| Ot a aie -...--1st Nat. Bk. Bldg..San Francisco, Cal. 
PORT ADV. AGCY. OnE ieisivie - . Transportation Bldg. Ghicagois I> io. ie 
E (L. R. Fairall 
eRe Bat 
RALL & BATTENFIELD, INC.Century Bldgys ies. Des Moines, Ia... TW. E. Bedenaaa 


(RFIELD & CO..............Wrigley Bldg.. 
52 Vanderbilt Av. 


RFAX ADVG. AGCY., INC., hg ea 
(CART 4 Se gee 63) sari) Rowe. ae New York City.... Val sponta e 
H, Van Biskirk 
{MER’S ADVG. BUREAU....Transport’n Bldg;...Chicago, Til. ...... 
‘NSWORTH, BROWN & 
SHAEFER, INC. GOP cee 2a) A5the Stee see: New York City. . eepeaet H. Koch 
\OUHAR & SEID, INC. d-+... Hearst ‘Bldgi....:.: San Francisco, Cal.S ee arenas 
KRAR ADV. CO. a-e-g...... «Fulton, Bldgs... Pittsburgh, Pa.. AG T. kee 
jRope, FAY LEONE.,...... 677 Sth Avene. « New York City... wae 
VCETT ADV. AGCY. o-e-g...Ferguson .Bldg....Colorado Sp’gs, Col. | & & M, Noland 
Thatcher Bldg..... Pueblo, Colo....... Gupte) Hathaway 
YERAL ADV. AGCY. a-e-f-g-h.6 E. 39th St....... New York City.... ie V. B. Geoghe- 
gan (newspapers) 


THHEIMER, RICHARD 


esseeedd Wa. 34th St... 
GENBAUM ADVG, SERVICE, 


WMEOEG20-2) oo csc esccsees Land Title Bldg...Philadelphia, Pa.. ) 4 oe 
1019 Market St...Philadelphia, Pa.. ¢ D@Vid Werman 
(TON, RICHARD L, e-g......185 Devonshire St. Roston, Mass...... 
GER-SILVA ADV COMP. cee Carew ie lden sere. Cincinnati, Osa aan 
REE - TAYLOR - BROWN 
| 2 2°60) a ee ORNS Cc american aa St. Louis, Mo.... 
fA. J. Lambkin 
3 (Kansas City) ; 
RY - HANLY ADV. CO.1110 Grand Av....Kansas City, Mo.* Warren A, Hum- 
|. JU 5 Soe Sa ee eee Carondelet Bldg....New Orleans, La. phrey (New Or- 
6 N. Michigan “Ay. eGhicago, Tlf... .2. leans) ; Messrs. 
Freeman and Har- 
ris (Chicago) 
BEatY ADV. AGCY., INC. 
“f-g eee eS etland Bldgs a. Cleveland; O:...... 
[ V. E. Field 
4D ADV. SERVICE a-e-f-g...State Life Bldg....Indianapolis, Ind...4 R. G. Elvin 
LC. R. Switzer 
IIE IERIE Coote oie score ais jane Sek wiic cece es Ske Taare tets 
K & PAINE, INCAS co ee -299 Madison Av...New York City.... 
. ADV. AGCY., MUN Cui lx {Ellis J. Finch 
(oo OE DSC neo eeeeaee 1367 Broadway....New York City....) J. P. Kaempfer 
FSTONE ADV. AGCY., HAR- 
Belaietelots nie o7ees.0.0 +-+-+.+----Woolworth Bldg...Reading, Pa.......H. A. Benner 
“EY "ADVG. GOV ciiecaasaee Wenty Bldei.... Seattle, Wash...... 
NEY ADVG. aa GUY W.Hellman Bldg..... Los Angeles, Cal.. 
NEY ADV. CO., B: a-e-g..Virestone Bldg.....Kansas City, Mo...Otto Grasse 
SSTONE ADV. SERVICE d.15 Park Row...... New Yerk City....S.'C. Koren 
jT NATIONAL pore eet: 209 S. Water St...Chicago, Ill...,.... 
teR ADV. AGCY., L. P...... cveresats Ex. Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.H. W. Knoll 
IER-BROWN ABV. te : 
MMR ae so ois boos: se's ees 627 Locust St....St. Louis, Mo..... Jowls Latt 
PRECIO occ ves asec wicca 1214 Atch St. ...<.. .. Philadelphia, Pas ce 
aes NEWSPAPER ADYV.6304 Ellen Av., 
oo SAGER CO Oe ears N. W...........Cleveland, O......A. F. Fletcher 
Y ADV. AGCY., LOUIS Go eitaraleisicis. ore sisvelece ei scacéve Blcomington, Ill... 
BYSSADV, AGCY., INC, 
CHARD A. a-eg-h........ °219 N. Broad St. - Philadelphia, ‘Pa...Fred D. Stahl 
DA - PAUPT COMET NCR ZcOms hin ATen eee New York City*... 
MEE Tce aly a els 28-0 0.6. o>. vane 99 Chauncey St... Baston, (Mass..... 
D GO. INC, G. W. a-b-e-f-z. -Austell Bldg....... . Atlanta, Gateeee. se Co Ingram 
EIGN ADV. SERVICE BU- ’ 
| CE Seen nee 175 Fifth Av...... New York City....Dan Russell 
EIGN PRESS ‘P geLASEEY. : 
RVICE ee BM sen a DRG HOt PAV snes teas New York af aad 
onald E, Forker 
KER, DONALD E. d......... Brack ‘Shops ...... Los Angeles, Cal. . LF. W. Meyer, Jr. 
tee WIS D.......0. ......Madison Av. Bldg..Memphis, Tenn....L. D. Fort 
CER, SVMELIAM Go... c..... 261 Broadway..... New York City.. 9 
LCK ADV. AGCY., R. F. woz) 4th Anis cctue. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
ADV. SERVICE....... 1...Central Nat'l Bk, ; 
BlGe emacs osts LeOuis, NMG... s re 
€ MACKENZIE d-e........1214 Locust St....Philadelphia, Pa... { WepAy Fox 
MEV. CO... . 0. .0s so. Hibernia Sav. & 
Loan Bide... 3. Youngstown, O.... 
YcIs VENA GUY 5.05 besa 612 Lincoln Shida. .Detroit, Mich...... 
Ne & CO., ALBERT a-e-f-g-h.14 Stone St.. -New York City* 
332 S. La Salle St. ‘Chicago, IN ji. {H. J. Riordan 
5 New Bridge St..Londcn, act at Bad W. Tvawson 
KLIN ADV. AGCY.. .60 W. Madison St. Chicago, I We aR eee -: (George Borst 
NKLIN ADVG. CORP.....; 1404 4th Avene. ss New Yorke ea 
NKLIN ADV. SERV., INC..De Long Bldg..... Philadelphia, Pa. ‘M. F. Bruck 
— PMO C tara create ears B09, Sth Avincs estes New York City. 
EXPLANATION 
Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southern 


Paper Publishers’ Assn, 
hers’ recognition (agency’s statement). 
hers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
jieal Publishers’ Association. 


Chicago, Ibe... 
-New York City.... 


sNews Work City... 


C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. [ 
E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultural 
G—Recommended | by 
H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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_ ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR 


D—Local 


1923 111 
. 
SPACE BUYERS—Continued from page 106 
Name Address City Space Buyers 
FRAZIER CO., CHARLES R. d..Kauikeolani Bldg..Honolulu, H lize 
FREDERICKSBURG ADVG (Come ie CO serait he 
mst ateteyatattoleca a ait cenorarenel ee ateteiare sree 103 Commerce St..Fredericksburg, Va. 
PREEAMAN ADV. AGCY., INC. F, E. Matson 
AehNig noha aie wiste(sin'at suena ae Ree Mutual Bldg......Richmond, Va..... 
FREITAG. WARE AMS CO ices octane eee ee Atlantan eGar) cahccte J. E. Hall 
FREY oes CHARLES DANIELMonroe Bldy sc 3s Chicaga, DHE 2,35 
Goa] a iis ae ker iests, cic, Msi te Me 949 Broadway.....New York City.. 
FRIEND ADVG. AGCY. ae-g....171 Madison Ay. -New York City.... 
FRIEND-WIENER ADVG., AGCY. Woolworth Bidg. -New York City... 
DRIES BiB eM Y bes) CIS pana ee 121 E. Water St...Syracuse, N. Y...M. T. Frisbie 
TPRIZZELL ADV. AGCY.)" ING J A. B. F. 1 
Cok a | alive ce Wiapera ats 6a, epee oe Dispatch Bldg..... St. Paul, Minn. off Te oe 
FROST CO., INC., HARRY M., LH. Myser 
(8 SU CIO ICIAL One ETD Ear HOt 101 Tremont St...Boston, Mass...... ey Whe dees 
Gas & Elec. Bldg..Lynn, Mass....... S M. Foon 
FROWERT CO. INC., PERCI-151 W. 42d St...New York City*. } PK 
VAL KOM saree. ci ee 250 S. Broad St... Philadelphia, Pa.. j _ K. Frowert 
aes & CO; SING, RAY t Bu So Pleasanten 
OND Gag knee Mee 18 W. 34th St....New York City.... ee ae 
FULLER CO., CHARLES H. a-e-g.623 S. Wabash Av. ~Chicagoy es Elsie... {We J. Strange 
Brisbane Bldg..... ButtaloM Ny evo aces« Frank M. Meyers 
FUELER & SMITH a-e-f-g-h......Bulkley Bldg...... Cleveland, O...... i s We ees 33 
[N. A, Fyffe 
FYFFE CO., NORMAN A. d.....50 Madison Av....New York City... Willard i. Bond 
sh eawaed Andreas 
G 
GAEBLER ADV. AGCY...... +-..2200 Locust St....St. Louis, Mo..... 
GAMELIN ADVG. SERVICE d..360 Worthington ‘St. Springfield, Mass. -Henry A. Gamelin 
GANTERT) C.sPALMER, deen es 30 E. 42d. Sticnces New York City.. ee P. Gane 
18s an 
GARDNER- GLENN BUCK ADV.1627 Locust tsi Sots Louis, Mo.* Boag Ww Schul 
CO. G-€:8-W 0 oe .sesceneesee+Mich. Bly, Bldg... Chicago, Ills... Sat a 
230 By 2otheSticee. New York City.. g 
GARDINER & WELLS, INC. a-e-g.i50 Madison Ay...New York City....John J. Corkery 
GARVEY-ANDERSON CO. ...... 131 ‘Opera, Plas Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GATE Scr CO Ln yi ae Naey eee 409 Garfield Bldg. .Cleveland, Ohio.... 
GAYLOR, ALBRO Cee ai hennees 280 Broadway .....New York Ci --A. C. Gaylor 


29 S. La Salle St. .-Chicago, Ill 
GENERAL ADV. SALES CORP. - Hollingsworth Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal... 


G ENESEE DNS HAGE Nee oaetee 45 E. 17th St.....New York City... 

GERMO, ELEANOR ............ Detwiler ..... eeeeeLos Angeles, Cal...Eleanor Germo 

GEYER-DAYTON ADV. CO.Dayton Savings & 

Gerfg a lade ieee teens (Erust: Bld giriccs Dayton,’ Ohio...... B. B. Geyer 

GIBSON CO; (GEORGE His faeene LOOV Gold sStaeancie. New York City*... § Geo. H. Gibson 

3146 N. 17th .-Philadelphia, Pa... YE. C. Mayer 

GILL, Jae NELSON isin eee 489 Sth Av..... edie York City... J, Nelson Gill 

GILLAM’S ‘SERVICE ic ose ee 110 W. 34th St....New York City, 

GILLESPIE CO, d:...:csen--+esEmpire Bldgrs....Détreit, Mich... foe Chas 
GILLESPIE, JOHN» Lapses teanee Citizens’ Bldg..... Cleveland, Ohio.... 

GIL pee €O., INC. L. S. California Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal... { Hugh Stillwell 

Ce Ye eC OAR Apne Sone Atlas| | Bldse ccm... S. Lake City, Utah. Polen 

purne 

GLADE ane ADV. AGCY...52 S. Main St.....S. Lake City, Utah. 

GLASER CORPORATION d-e....234 Boylston St...Boston, Mass...... E. D. Parent 
GLEASON ADV. AGCY., J. P...704 Broadway..... Fargo, N. Dak.... 

GLIDDEN & EVERS. - 225 N. Michigan Ay. Chicago, Jil? Wisc.aee Thomas H. Canty 
GLOBE ADV. AGCY., INC, eg. -17% S. Main St...So, Norwalk, Comn.. 

GOEBEL ADVG. SERVICE d. (Minton Bldg. cniccnis Detroit, Mich...... M. M. Goebel, Jr, 
GOLDEN COs SLOUIS) Bee ..53 N. Duke St.. sleancasterin Pass. L. H. Golden 
GOLDEN STATE ADVEe CO} or. 506 B’way Central 

Bldg Mr seca. -Los Angeles, Cal... 
GOLDINEVADY,”“AGCY see eriinee 445 Broadway eivianire Eo eu Dany NE BYic cathe 

GOLDMAN’S ADV. SERV. a-g..1270 Broadway....New York City.... 

GOLDMAN, CARRIGAN & (ayy 

INGE “ices omens akin eo nn: "505 Sth Av.. ..New York City.... 

Harr r 
GOLDSMITH CO. a-e-g.......... 207 Market St.....Newark, N. J.-... | Pornn gemith 
GOLDSMITH ler Siamese oceenec 44 othe Aviansie. New York City.... 
GOLDSTEIN. LOUIS SL ad aa 43'S Rulton Steccees New York City.... 
GOOD ADV. CO., H. H De cette 45 Murray St... New York City.... 
GO@®DCELL ADVG AGCY., 

PRANK ce aitccssesreieisl olen cee oieee a eae Be PET S. Lake City, Utah. 
ee PARTON ADVG. 

AGCY i fo. 5 tetas sacle re ene oe Millsie Bld go. occ.e, tates San Francisco, ce 
GOODE “& BERRIEN, INC. a-e-g-h.19 W. 44th St.....New York City.. 

100 Boylston St...Boston, Mass..... hw. M. Engelmann 
GOODNOW ADVG. AGCY., 
MARG. INSSico titre Rocce cae Amer. Bank Bldg..Los Angeles, Cal...Marc N. Goodnow 
GOODMAN, SP EMEP sone acrar SS Smestiy <Acvinetteran New York City.... 
ew C. Goodwin 
GOODWIN, INC. H. C. d-e-f-g..19 Main St. W....Rechester, N. Y...4 4 2: Jones 
es G. Countryman 
GOODWIN-MANN, INC. e-g..... Central Nat. Bank 
Bld oaiiccsmsaterstetest slo Richmond, Va.*.... 
19 Ww: 34th Saw oes: New York City.... 
E (I. P. Gordon 
GORDON-MARX, ‘COMpeee ete So. Ohio Bk. Bldg.Cincinnati, O...... Joe J. Marx 
{Feed Riggs 
BS aes SMITH-PEIFER, INC. 
Ire eee ok eae 1312 Atlantic Av..Atlantic City, N. ee J. Gormley 
GORNAY, TINGS giiecveceteee nie OOS: Sth) Aivis cece ove New York City.. 
GOTHAM ADV. 0. Sieccrevetoiere OS Laberty Stesee. New York City.. LW. G. Hildebrant 
GOULD ADV. AGCY., “pe T. d-e-g. University Bldg... Detroit, Mich...... P. T. Gould 
GOULD CO., M. P. a-e-g-h Battin 4500 4th Avil oceec New York City....C. M. McLean 
GOULSTON ADV. AGCY., INC., 

ERNEST [ea-e-2 oo ete eens 18 Tremont St....Boston, Mass...... Page S. Edmands 
GRAY ADV. CO. INCG., a-e-f-¢....Gray. Bldg......... Kansas City, Mo...J. W. Hubbell 
GRAY &  CONGA As G27 a tenreerciar 133 W. Wash. St..Chicago, Ill......:. A. A. Gray 
GRAY, RUSSELL T. Ridicie oleate 624 S. Mich. Av...Chicago, Ill....... Frank S. Rieder 
GRAYHURST, Jie! Wictincna srmterenavere 16 W 45th ‘Sti. 2.', New Yerk City.. 

GREEN ADV. AGENCY, =ENGi15" We 37th’ Si... New York City.. f Miss E. Deery 

CHARLES) Cr1a-65 tat aesieceieeee 454 E, Walnut LanePhiladelpbia, Pa.. (Miss D. K, Colledge 
ore ADVG. AGCY., DR. C. 

J lejwinile sib sh. n/ptin tava alata Net esis Arc ELD CAL Win ate arate Bee he RoE W. Dickey 
GREEN. FULTON-CUNNINGHAM Steger Bldg....... Chicago, TH. <5. 

Co. (tf =2 SAS ode ate eh ae Free ves Bldg. F ee Hrs ae MGR. ue nA 

EENLEAEF CO. a-e-f-g-h.. ..41 Mt. Vernon St.. Boston, ass 7. unham 
, Bk6: Sth’ Avs: ssayae New York City. - U Chas. W. Foley 
GREEN-LUCAS CO. a-e-g........ 103 South StoJ.... Baltimore, Md.. -Hilda V.- Quensen 
GREENES CARE. Eb. (yacca atte eine catten mcictcsee New York City... 
GRIEG & WARDS INCGh piace. 155 E. Superior St.Chicago, Ill....... 
GREVE ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-g-h.Hamm_ Bldg....... St. Paul, Minn... . Walter M. Robbins 
GRIFFIN & JOHNSON, INC. d-e..250 Madiscn Av..New York City....C. H. Johnson 
GRIFFITH ADVG, AGENCY. 1229 W.. 58th. St.. -New York City va. 
GRIFFITH ADVG. AGENCY....Keefe Bldgs sts steer Racine, Wisi... 
GRISWOLD - ESHLEMAN C On ¢ 

Of Wis Ser Osan) as tasie tae ent eader-News Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio.... 


(Continued on page 112) 


OF KEY LETTERS 


I—Member California Advertising Service Association. 
vertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ 
recognition, 


J—Member Canadian Association of Ad- 


Association recognition, 


it also has local 
so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. , 


| 
j 
hi 
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112 Editor 


THEIR 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
GROESBECK, HEARN, HINDLE, 

TNC. a:@-fo clas lane cis.o pinin aie « spots d 350 Madison Av...New York Citvy....John C. Hindle 
GUARDIAN ADV. CORP........511 5th Av........2 Yew York City...- 
GUENTHER-BRADFORD & CO. : z 

DRC os Ete BEE OO SAET iors conOO 7 S, Dearborn St..Chicago, Ill...,..- William O’Brien 


Felix-Jenkins Bldg.. 


LE SBA Ab OD A CORR OO DOO Oo DOOD ¢ 
GUENTHER-LAW, INC. a-e-f-g...133 Cedar Star incieve 
GUILLEMET, INC. ..0....5-.-0% 18 W. 34th St...<. 
GUNDLACH ADV.. AGCY. a-e-g.. Wrigley Bldg....- 

Fuller Bldg......- 
GUNNELU MING) geencecesees- 50 Ns Michigan Av. 
GUNNISON, INC., STANLEY E. 

ie ten) ee eee her eee 0) ChUrch uot jes. 

GURWIT ADV. AGCY.....,....-208 N. Wells Shaq. o0 

H 
Wo & H. COMPANY. ....0. 252-00 8 S. Dearborn St... 
HADDEN, HOWARD S&S. e-8g...-..¢ 331 Madison Av... 
EATING let Da Cai ie eiciaisei ciel ale res 20 1218 Chestnut St.. 
HAHN-RODENBERG CO.......-.. Tiroadwell Bldg.... 
PUATHR PAD Vo COs. cece wee alnnyere Disque Bldg....... 
HALL. :GO.; CHARLES A..:....,1st Nat. Bk. Bldg.. 
HALL ADVG. AGCY., 'S. “RO- 

LAND Geo cge cass cae clondns ist Nat. Bk. Bldg.. 
HALL &,.EMORY AGCY., INC 


“Graphic Arts Bldg. 


FRETS © Apia RO CIB ORD RIO OO OPC 
HALL & PARKER .€..svccscovccy 17th & Sansom Sts.. 
HAI.LOCK, 'W. W. eg. = te 239 Wi. 39th St..c- 
HMALLOWBEL, Co. Swnccs es oaees 103) anks PAV eterers 

HAMILTON ADV. AGCY., INC., 
R PON SRE etre O W. Madison St. 


J. RK. 0-6-8 . . 

BAM RON CORPN., ROBERT cg Union: Square... 
d-e-[-Z - 

HAMILTON & HAMILTON AD- 


VERTISING CORP.......-+s-- 522 Sth Av..seeee- 
HAMILTON, WM. IRVING e.. 2267 Sth Avec. vcs 
HAMMAN; K. L. d-e-f-g..-..--+- 525 Market St.... 

S16, Loth obama 
HANBERY CO., WELCH d...... Central Bldg...... 
FIAMMEL & DERMOTT.......... Hume Mansur Bldg. 


HAMMEL, SUTPHEN & CO, d-i.. Detwiler Bldg. 
HAMILTON & HAMILTON ADV. 
CORP? daaithoceenteeeeeees ese 5th Av....e.e- 


HANKINS ADV. AGCY., W. B. e-g.120 N. Erie St.... 
HANNAH-CRAWFORD $9 CO.....6 sees esr er cree ees 
HANSER AGCY.. INC. a-e-g..... 601 Broad St.....- 
HANSON, C.' B. & A. B.....ceeee 520 Walnut St..... 
HARDY-GRISWOLD CO. .....-.-- People’s Tr’st Bldg. 


HARDY, INC., WALTER E. a-g..111 W. Monroe St. 


HARGRAVECUMMINGS CO....Blake Bldg....-.-- 
HARRIS ADVERTISING AGCY.. ....22e-eseeeeeees 
HARRIS & AUSTIN...........: Pacific Bldg....... 


HARRIS ADVERTISING AGCY..171 Madison Av... 

Land Title Bldg... 
HARRISON COMPANY... ....--secsecccrceeceeeres 
HARRISON-LAN DAUER. ee ..Calvert Bidg....... 

2 ne fou iy 

HART ABV. GCY,PREDERICSo9 Mutien Ave 
HARTWIG ADV. CO., INC.......Wainwright Bldg... 
WAR TZE Wl COs ees cls 


HARVEY ADV. AGCY., INC. b..Walton Bldg...... 
HASSE, FREDERICK J........-- 132) Wi. 42d Stice- 
HATCHER & YOUNG e-g........508 S. Dearborn St. 
HATFIELD & CO... sewn sce snes 160 Broadway..... 


HAULENBEEK AGENCY, G. H..2 W. 45th St... 
FAWKEYE ADV. (CO. vice wns soe seine eisieisin ste See 


= (Glenn Snyder 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 1G. H. Simpson 
New York City.... 


New York City.... 
F, E. Duggan 


Chicago, Ill.*...... I. L. Stewart 
New York City.... | George F. Noyes 
Chicago, Ill.......- 


New York City....Robt. J. Chambers 
Chicago, Ill........ 


Chicago, Ill........ 
New York City.... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Springfield, Ill..... 


rien Pal srerstercseieceiele R. W. Hall 
Omaha, Neb....... D. J. Hall 

Easton, Pa.....+.- Sh ne a 
Portland, Ore...... ic We Okc 


Fhiladelphia, Pa... 
New York City.... 
New York City.... 


Chicago, Ill.......- 


New York City.... {& C, Squire 


Brien Atkinson 
New York City.... 


New York City.... 

San Francisco, Cal. ea R. Bower 
Oaltiand, Calis... C. B. fenz 
Long Beach, Cal...Welch Hanbery 


dave 
..Los Angeles, Cal.. Elliott C. Hensel 


New York City.... ie - peers 


.New York City.... NS J. G, Atkinson 


Toledo, Ohio....... [Edwin J. Byrne 


Milwaukee, Wis... 
Newark, J 

er etaa Use; 7 
ts ayne, Ind. apes 
Chicago, Ill... B. J. Griswold 
Chicago, Ill.......+. 

Oakland, Cal...... 


Bakersfield, Cal.... 
{ Daniel Harris 


Qakland, Cal...... ) Harold C. Austin 
New York City....T. R. Harris 
Philadelphia, Pa... 

St. Louis, Mo..... 


Baltimore, Md..... (FB. H 

f A A art 
Chicago, TM... .. 1 C. T. Harper 
St. Louis, Mo..... H. A. Hartwig 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Atlanta, (Ga... . sie F. E. Milam 


New York City.... 
Chicago, Ill........F. G. Hatcher 
New York City.... 


..New York City. 


Manitou, Colo... ty. Rredcnhones 


Lrown Block...... Clarinda, Iowa... 
HAVEN, EDWIN H. a-e-g.....-- 5 Beekman St....- New York City....E. H. Haven 
= E ; 4 ; Miss M. L. Mul- 
HAWLEY ADV. CO., INC.a-e-f-g-h.95 Madison Av... ~New York City.... ligan 
= : | Wm. H. Meyer 

HAWKIND, WILLIS M......... Coca-Cola Bldg.....Kansas City, Mo.. 
HAYDOCK & CO., W. H......-+s 109 W, 42d St....New York City.... 
HAYS ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-g..196 Main (St.%5.-2- Burlington, Vt..... 
HAZARD ADV. CORP’N ae-f-g..7 E. 42d St.......New York City....] ia MS 
HEILBRONNER ADVG. AGCY\. o02..0s0snesnsess Dallas, ‘Texas..... a ea 
HEILBRONNER CO., A. H d..... 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg..Butte, Mont....... A. H. Heilbronner 
jeuep ewe es (CO Pedosendoods .Henry Bldg. ..Seattle, Wash...... if Fe a 

A 7 oe ~ re ae CC JO Rely: 
HELLWIG CO., INC., E. W. a-e-g.299 Madison Av...New York City....) W. W. Griffith 
HENKE, INC. e-g....:-ceeeereces 57 E. Huron St...Chicago, Ill........ 
HENRI, HURST & McDONALD 

ES a Quo obenon One saner godsde 8 E. Wash. St...Chicago, Ill........ Gerald F. Ganser 
HENRICKSON, No I..e. ates .417 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill.......- 
HERNDON-JOHNSON ADV. COvn g 4. Bk. Bldg..Ft. Worth, Tex... [€) € Johnson, Jr 
HERR, JAMES G....-...0s.se-0e McKnight Bldg....Minneapolis, Minn. : e 
HERTZ-HANDLEY rs Son 157 E. Ohio St....Chicago, Ill........ 
HEWITT, GANNON & CO., INC. 

FETA Ca eR Dene acon tan SOnCOe4 Vanderbilt Av..New York City.... 
HEVL, MARTIN L.......eseeeee Union Arcade..... Pittsburgh, Pa..... 


HICKS ADV. AGCY. a-e-g.......52 Wanderbilt Av. 


HICKS & STAFF, BRUCE....... 1303 Main St..... 
“MILL CO:, INC., ~ ALBERT é 

G6-F-G-W aie cis cosa tle mets ertelelnisiore .233 Oliver Av..... 

HILL CO., W. S. a-e-f-g..5...---. 323 4th Av....c.e- 
8 West 40th St.. 

HILL-WINSTEN CO. f-g.....---- 25 W. 44th St..... 
HINDS ADV. AGCY., L. A...... 615 Congress St... 
HIRSCHBERG, INC., C. A. e-f-g..150 Nassau St..... 
HITZ, FRANK Jinccsccscccisesse sewiesieideesaensn. 
HOFFHINE BULLETIN SYSTEM.709 Moss .Stci..s's 


HOFHEIMER, S. D. e-f-g.....-. 
HOGE, INC., HUBER e-g 347 Madison Av.. 
HOLDEN ADV. AGCY., J.T. d-e+.Oschner Bldgineer-. 
WOLLAND ADV. AGCY.. J. A. d.68 Devonshire St. 
HOLLAND ADV. COR UINGA an. 244 5th Av......0. 
HOLMES ADVG. AGCY., C:_A.. Westinghouse Bldg. 
HOLMES ADV. AG., FRANCES..J. N. Van Nuys 

(PAS GL Bon ena saOnoGOEE 3 00OC0 0 Bldg. 


..New York City.. 


C. H. O’Donnell 


..New York city.... { Harry B. King 


| Joseph Dorfman 


.New York City.... {ied G. Russel 


: . F. Weinberg 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 


Pittsburgh, Pa..... C. F. Billings 
Pittsburgh, Pa.*... { Geo. B. Kerr 
.. Allen Fink 

New Work aes. eivie.s { a Ww. een 
Portland, Me...... 

: Hy, Le. Hi 
New York City.... 1é on plik (es 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 


..Cleveland, Obhio.... 
..Philadelphia, Pa...S. D. Hofheimer 
»New York City.... 


Sacramento, Cal...J. T. Holden 


. Boston, Mass...... John A. Holland 


New York City.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 

{ Frances Holmes 
Los Angeles, Cal... O. W. Holmes 
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SPACE BUYERS—Continued from page 111 


Name Address City Space Buyers. a 
HONIG-COOPER CO. a-e-g-h..... 74 New Momntgom- 
CLV ote peleiecamrer. San Francisco, Cal. | R. A. Claypool 
180 N. Wabash Av.Chicago, IIll........ F, H. Lynch 
1 W. 37th “St .eise New York City.... 
HOOPES ADVG. AGCY., EDGAR 
Me ENGMare se see ieee Equitable Bldg....Wilmington, Del... {e iM. ficemas 
. L. Ho 
HOOPS ADV. CO. a-e-f-g-h....se- 9 E Huron St... Chicago. saan Chas, H. Masa 
HOPKINS; M. 0. . .0 2c encwcs csc 418 S. Market St..Chicago, Ill........ | 


HOPPER ADVG. AGCY., INC. g.110 W. 40th St... »New York City.... 
(Chas. A. Horne 


HORNE & LIVINGSTON ae-g-i..Jst Nat. Bk. Bldg..San Francisco, Cal. i¥ - Livingston 
. R. Casey 


HORSTING & COR. oc « sicie n= ier Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg.Chicago, Ill........ 
HOUGHTON. COUNTY ADV. 
TNECIEN AINE io dane bad cota oda ,.832, Lake Avis secre Hancock, Mich.... 
HOUSE OF HUBBELL 4d-e-g..... 648 Huron Road..Cleveland, Ohio....1. M. Adams 
HOUSE OF LIGHTFOOT........ 1 Madison Av..... New York City.... 
HOUSTON ADV. SERV. CO. f-i.Marsh-Strong Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal...A. J. Houston 
HOWARD CO., INC., E. T. a-e-g..36 W. 42d St...... New York City....J. P. Daniel 
HOWARD, FRANK B..........+. 257 | Malin uotwamaest Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
HOWARD ADV. SERVICE...... Transpor’tion Bldg:Chicago, Ill........ 
* {C. M. Hower 
HOWER ADV. AGCY. CO. a-e-f-g.Ernest & Cramer - C. F. Woolle 
IBLG GS, waterayemierars (ene Denver, Colo...... | Meredith R, Pratt 
HOWE ADVERTISING AGCY. d.Realty Bldg. ...... Port Arthur, Tex..A. W. Howe ~ 
HOWLAND ADVG. AGCY., INC., §R. H. Howland 
H. So G-€-2. 0s cece eceeseces 20 Broad St.......New York City.... 1H. S. Howland 
HOYT’S SERVICE, INC. a-e-f-g-h.116 W. 32d St...-. New York City*. 
Little Bldg.......- Boston, Mass.... 
3d Nat. Bk. Bldg..Springfield, Mass. f John S. Boyd 
Hanna Bldg....... Cleveland, Ohio.. 


HUBBARD BROTHERS CO. d...515 N. 61st St....Philadelphia, Pa...W. W. Hubbard 
HUBBARD PUBLICITY CO.... 324 Atlas Block...S. Lake City, Utah.A. E. Hubbard 


HUDSON ADV. CO . 141 Broadway..... New York City.... 

HULL, HARWOOD 81 Gan Francisco St.San Juan, P. R... 

HULL & CO., W. H. H. ae-f-g-h..Tribune Bldg...... New York City....John Lang 
HULSCHER-ROTHENBERG, INC. 

Cite ope On aD POO UL OS OtCnS D IW 4 5the St shels ters New York City....A. H. Hulscher 
HUMBERT & JONES f.......-.- 209 W. 38th St....New York City....Ralph C. Jones 
HUMMERT-HATFIELD CO. g...Chemical Bldg..... St. Louis, Mo....- C. P. Hatfield 
HUMPHREY CO., H. B. a-e-g-h..581 Boylston St...Boston, Mass...... {H. B. Humphrey 


HUMPHREYS & MATTHEWS e-g Sacramento, Cal.... 1. W. Humphrey 


Mail Bldg :.Stockton, Cal.....a 

HUNT CO., ATLEE F. a-e-f-g-i...Syndicate Bldg. ..Oakland, Cal. ..ijc- 
EhOINMUN COs (Cy Ladue cpanoousncse oA elena Siismogond! New York City.... 
HUNTINGTON CO. d...0.-.. 00s 143 W. 127th St..New York City....M. E. Carlson 
HUNTINGTON & ASSOCIATES, 

1 eee eR Meroe ne Orion 47 Wi. 34th St.....2 New York City.... 
HUNT-LUCE ADV AGCY., ING. F 

(ACH S Gn oe nna nonUudsa buna cboddnd Little Bldg........Boston, Mass...... | Geo. B. Hunt 
HURD; RALPH (Gusc. << seme inion s Lincoln Bldg...... Rridgeport, Conn.. | Harry L. Stone 
EY ATE COl NIEHS "Gienienuices Masonic Temple...Phoenix, Ariz..... ; 
HYSKELL & SON, INC., FRED- 

BRUCK) d-6-2:0. 5 deities cle'iee se etree Henry Bldg....... Portland, Ore......F. T. Hyskell 

I 

INDEPENDENT ADV. CO....... Indep’n’t Life Bldg.Nashville, Tenn.... 
INGALLS A1DV. AGCY., EDWIN 


Gs RRB EIR EG Ne Ge aeR om hon S33) UNIOM ptsiereierells Lynn, Mass....... 
INGOLDSBY CO., WM. A. a-e-g-i.Chamber of Com- (Wm. A. Ingoldsb 
..Los Angeles, Cal.*. ; A. L._Callopy 
Timken, Bldg. San Diego, Cal.... | Wm. M. Geddes 


nm 


INTERNATIONAL ADV, CO..... ..--s2e-secereees Oswego, N, Y..... 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS ASSN.15 Park Row..... New York City.... ee F. Perezell 
287 Btoadway....- New York City.... UA. K. Finn 
56 Potsdamer St...Berlin, Germany... 
INTERNATIONAL PROPRIETA- ’ 
UOC BERKOL Son ao jacomoede don 4th Nat. Bk. Bldg..Atlanta, Ga........ E. C. Harris 
INTER-STATE ADV. AGCY.......2-ssceecreseences Sherman, Texas... 
IRELAND ADV. AGCY., INC....331 Walnut St..... Philadelphia, Pa... 
IRELAND, ARTHUR E.........- 405 Fourth Av.....Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
IRELAND ADV. AGCY., J.......Lock Box 199..... Elizabeth, N. J.... 
IRONMONGER ADV. AGCY., C. 
GiEL SIN dapin peietetelovelslaiet-Fele-~i-eis E23) be 2 othe strar eee Yew York City.... 
TZZIN Rit GO rae. Sic rachelelvie scovetatsrarcuete Times Bldg... ... Seattle, Wash.*.... 
Call Bldg. ..San Francisco, Cal. 
J 
JACOBS AGCY., DILLARD a-b-e-g.Candler Bldg.....- Atlanta, Ga... or ie 
JACOBS & CO., b-d...scceecceees 10 Carolina Av...Clinton, S. C.....- LW. P. Jacobs 
JAFFE & JAFFE d........2-..++- Lissner Bldg......Los Angeles, Cal..Rubin Jaffe 
JAMES ADV. AGCY. e-g....++++- 120 W. 42d St....New York City.... : 4 
JAMIESON & CO., INC, d......353 Bhs -Aiviensansragerers New York City.... William A. Raidy 
JAYO ADVG. AGCY., INC....... Masten Bldg...... Winst'n-Salem, N.C.H. Tracy Odom 
JEFFERSON & CO., H. M...--e+ sere sere sense eens Niles, Mich? scene 
JENKINS-MARTIN _.....-.+--s0s Presser Bldg. An’x.Philadelphia, Pa... 
JENNER ADV. AGCY., GEORGE. 1114 S. Los An- 
geles) Stasis Los Angeles, Cal... 
JENKINS, FARSON & WAL- 
Dey GINN(Oy Osoecowocme ocnooS Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago, Ill.......- 
JEWISH PUBLICITY SERV. INC.116 W. 39th St...New York City... .Samuel Insulbuch 
TOACHEUMIN Mine 0 tet. cece orl: Sg2isdiStaemanecae Brooklyn, N. Y....Paul Joachim 
JOERNS CO., INC., ARNOLD 
EEN ae Blau duc am nA Conse raS0 6 E. Huron St...Chicago, Ill.......- P. A. Johnson 
- JOHNSON ADV. SERVICE BU- 
REAU, INC., GARDNER......- Stars Bldgeee seen Washington, D. C..Gardner Faqjoums 
JOHNSON-DALLIS CO. a-b-e-g-h..136 Marietta St...Atlanta, Ga.....-+. 
JOHNSON & McBRIDE.......... Gardner Bldg..... Utiea, N.Y cee 
TOHNSON-READ & CO. a-e-f-g-h. .202 S. State St....Chicago, Ill... 208 Bee 
JOHNSTON-AYRES CO. a-e-f-g-h.525 Market St....San Francisco, Cal. J N. R. 
316) 13th eStats Oakland, Cal...... C. = jeu 
JONES SONS CO., EDWARD S. f.178 Union Av..... Providence, R. I... es T, Jor alt 
eS H. Jones 
JONES CO., RALPH H. a-e-gh...1st Nat. Bk. Bldg..Cincinnati, O. .-. W. C. Krause 
171 Madison Av...New York City.... LE, R. Trangme 
Niagara Life Bldg. Buffalo, N. Viv eae 3 
JONES ADV. AGCY., INC.,107 Chenango St..Binghamton, N. Y. |B. W. Heimer 
WYLIE B. a-e-f-Z.....-0+sceee- 381 “4th Avie. «stein. New York City.... f° 
35 Clarence St., N. E. W. Whalen 
a SHOW. eee eee Sydney, Australia. . 
JONES-MORTON, INC. a-g...... City Hall Square. .Johnstown, Pa.% cate Morgan V. Jones 
JOSEPH ADV. AGCY., JESSE M. ; 
Ghar. -“Sanpoo nr sadob0 > We seiete ye Union Central Bldg.Cincinnati, Ohio.... J hee M. Joser 
UL Eli Cohan 
JOWETT ADVG. AGENCY........-. sansonoad +»... Boston, Mass. ....- 
K 
igmund Kahn 
KAHN, SIGMUND, a-e-g......... 1328 Broadway....New York City.... {een Norwoo 
KA Evins boy) CAD. seAGCY., 
CEPA REE Se Elatsisnscctereteueiole Tete ioise ON aiictate avehaxere ste eleess Fayetteville, N. Y... 
KA-LO SERVICE, INC......0..0. cess ccreecceeseres New York City.... 


KAMSLER CO., INC., SETH e-f-g.1123  Broadway.. .»New York City.... 
(Continued on page 116) Detroit. 6s asc calassne 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Scuthern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn, C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Local 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultural 


Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Bus 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of Ameri 


iness Papers, Inc. G—Recommended by 
can Association of Advertising Agencies. 


I_-Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Canadian Association of | 
yertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has Iq 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. | 
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Our “Weekly Business Review Page” is a permanent feature that adds 10,@00 lines of local dis- 
play to your monthly count. And it is business which you would not get otherwise. 


The fact that we can send you dozens of fac-simile letters like the above,’ from publishers all over 
the country, proves our claim of service of the highest type. We make the contracts and renew 
them before expiration. 


We make advertisers of non-advertisers. We prove the value of local advertising to your manu- 
facturers and wholesale jobbers. 


If your city is larger than 40,000, we can offer you a very interesting proposition for our weekly 
business review page. And should there be a legitimate reason for one, we can sell a special edi- 
tion for you. 


To get samples of our work, to get details of our plan, to get list of references, places you under 
no obligations, simply write or wire— 


Thomas W. Briggs Co. 


Operating In United States and Canada 
Home Office -Memphis, Tenn.,U.S.A. 


Finencial Feeferences: Dun’s and Bradstreets 
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The Only 42-em Line Composing Machine 


Large type is usually set in wide lines. The common limit of width for 
slug-casting machines is 30 ems (5 inches)—less than three newspaper 
columns. Wide Measure Intertypes, one of which, Model D-s.m., is illus- 
trated above, can set a line up to 42 ems wide (7 inches) on a single slug. 
This exclusive Intertype feature, which is applicable to all models, is useful 
for ordinary text composition in extra wide measures, as well as for display 
work. 
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Save Money with Display Intertypes 
Display lines up to full width 36-point bold 


can be set on economical Intertype slugs 


OST display composition is in sizes 

not larger than 36-point. Display 
Intertypes, which set all sizes up to full 
width 36-point bold, offer a wonderful 
opportunity for substantially larger prof- 
its on this class of work. 


It is the old story of hand work versus 
machine work—and the machines always 
win. 


The time-savings start with the actual 
setting of the line—keyboard operation 
and automatic justification in place of 
picking up and justifying separate pieces 

| of type. Then come the advantages of 
Intertype slugs in handling, make-up, 
and lock-up. Finally, the Intertype way 
simplifies breaking up the form and 
eliminates distribution. 


Display Intertypes are very flexible 
easy to change from one size or face to 
another. Small fonts of matrix faces, 
especially the larger Intertype sizes up to 
full width 36-point bold, can be stored 
in Intertype Split Magazines and used 
very profitably for job and display ad 
composition. The Split Magazines are 
provided with convenient handles, as 
shown in. the illustration, and can be 
changed in a few seconds. 


Intertype Corporation 
General Offices, 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New England Sales Office, 49 Federal Street, Boston Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard Street, San Francisco 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-McNally Building, Chicago Southern Branch, 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis 
British Branch, Intertype Limited, 
Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 15 Britannia St., King’s Cross, London, W. C. 1 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut's Largest City 


NEW HAVEN is the Largest city in the state _ of 
Connecticut in the midst of the most active Manufacturing 
districts of the United States. 


NEW HAVEN is a world’s center for the manufacture of 
household hardware, clocks, steel wire, copper wire, rifles, 
ammunition, sporting goods, paper boxes, corsets, hosiery 
and rubber goods, a great diversity of manufactures. 


NEW HAVEN is a prosperous community with a popula- 
tion of over 186,000 and a large percentage of wage earners 
owning their own homes. 


NEW HAVEN has banking resources of over 125 Million 
Dollars. 


NEW HAVEN is the opening wedge to the fertile 
Connecticut field. 


THE NEW HAVEN 


REGISTER 


Covers The Field 


THE REGISTER is overwhelmingly first in New Haven 
and is everywhere recognized as the leading and influ- 
ential medium of the community. 


THE REGISTER carried several million lines of advertis- 
ing each year, more than its nearest competitor. 


THE REGISTER with over 35,000 net paid circulation 
daily, 91% of which is delivered within 10 miles 
of the New Haven City Hall, has a larger circula- 
tion than the combined totals of its two nearest 
competitors. 


THE REGISTER brings results to its advertisers. Its 
concentrated circulation brings from five to ten times 
the results of any competitor. 


THE REGISTER completely covers the field at minimum 
cost. It is not necessary to use any other paper in 
New Haven to secure maximum results. 


THE REGISTER has more exclusive accounts than any 
other paper in the state. It covers the field. 


No Connecticut Campaign is 
Complete without 


The New Haven Register 


INCLUDE THE REGISTER IN 
YOUR 1923 SELLING PLANS 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Boston New York Chicago Detroit 


for J@nutany, 24, L923 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYS 
(Continued from page 112) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
KARRER ei DERY, ICE d....113 Lincoln St....Boston, Mass. ....H. J. Manthorne 
KAS Sao s COs arlene iets SOE. 23d Ste evecare New York City... 
KASTOR & SONS ADVG. CO. peace Bldg.......Chicago, Ill:*..... ] A. Goedeegmee 
FE RW Sara-e-2ie. cs cos ecto is ei nictcretsior eles Arcade Bldg....... St. Louis, Mo.... 
52 Vanderbilt Av..New York City.. 
Fie tatiowiown oe scene City, Mo.. 
KATZICO OSH E va-iacetet cnt Lexington Bldg....Baltimore, Md. -, Joseph Katz 
KAUFMAN-CLIFFORD, INC..... Webster Bldg..... Chicago, irate 


KAW) ADV erAGGM ne tierce Aetna Bidg.......Topeka, Kans...... 


KAY CO., J. ROLAND a-e-g...... 161 E. Erie St -Chicago, Ill.*...... 

18 E, 41st St....New York City.... 
IKIGANE, ING AW: 1@-Sicwetaciels nitiels aioe 95 Nassau St... -New York City 
KEAN’S. SERVICE, INCS eg eke. 16 Central St.....Boston, Mass. Charles D. Kean 
KEARNDY ADV.) COls ..s aoe Phoenix Bldg...... Butte, Mont. .....D. Kearney 
KER CH IG. BEC Kord-e-£.).5eenee 1269 Broadway....New York City Wie B. Collins 
REEFER SC. Aces weiss pn creda ay Belcan seater Cnn Ravena, Yi 
* pee ba 5 5 S. B. Mallon 
KEELOR & HALL COM fice acc 325 E.. 4th St..... Cincinnati, Ohio... R. E. Forshee 
KEEMER: CO., CLARENGE) Bitcte-« cimiertels steele s sievaterslete Toledo, Ohiv ..... LE 
KEENAN ADV. AGCY., J. L. e-g..550 Main St...... Rochester, N. Y.. {h Keene 
KEESHEN ADV. CO. d-e-g....... 211% W. 1st St....Oklah’ma City, Okla, James Keeshen 
KEHLER, JAMES HOWARD..... 645 N. Mich. Av. .Chicago, : 

9 E. 40th St. »»-New York City. 
KEIM VADVGPAGCYs dismecceces LD SOA Vcc New York City.. H. Steiner 


C. M, Faben (T; 
KELLEY CO., MARTIN V. a-e-g..2d Nat. Bk. Bldg..Toledo, Ohio ...... | ledo); P. B. Bron 
19 W. 44th St....New York City.... ) field, C. Wohipa: 


(New York) 
ICBC Y eet WARD eMibe a erecsatal alas 952 Ellicott Sq.... Buffalo, Niv Yous. 
KELSEY RENTON See-c ore dese People’s Gas Bldg.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
KELSEY ADV. SERVICE, L. H. 
Ce ora onagae oo one afejaterelsvtetelsieene sictetsa Teiesiererote San Francisco, eat 
ISS MEPIGR o& ea Ft © MAIS Beh en orctrttess mtuercer Sredneents eieleielateals Cincinnati, OF 
KEN DALE CON Sieve antrak cee oe 102 W. 42d St....New York City.. 
KILMER AGCY, WILLISLewis & Chenango 
SIELAR EB vaacsieriionsne oiomieyd eae Stso socan settee Binghamton, N, Y..Edith Quirk 
KIERNAN & CO., FRANK a-e-g..135 Broadway.:... New York City.... 
KILLIAN VADVIG: A GCY: <1 FO Sisaetesete seen narcentee Les Angeles, eee a 
KINDSGRAB CO., INC. e-g...... 41 Union Square..New York City.. 
KING, JOHN S. a-e48 Shadexe, inte ‘Newman-Stern Bld. Cleveland, Ohio.. 
KINGSLEY ADV. AGCY.. GUY. Flood Bldg@. :... 6.008 San Francisco, Cal. 
KINGSLEY, INC., RALPH fides ts 47 W. 34th St....New York City. 
KINGS PON CO] aa ceuciemiee tices Citizens’ Bldg. - Cleveland, Ohio.. 
KINNEY & MURRAY. 25 Church St..... New York City.. G. Murray 
KIRKGASSER & CO., GEORGE ifs : Wrigley IB Ltee caret Chicago; lly weenie a A. Drew 
1270 29th [Stacie Milwaukee, Wis... (T. C, Hateh 
KIRKPATRICK ADV. SERVICE,Northwestern Bank 
ae WS enareeeine hominem ne Bidigih Mo vrectens + .bottland, Oresa.wen 
KIRTLAND-ENGEL CO. a-e-g -646 N- “Mich. Ave.. «Chicago," TIL arenes 
KEAUSNER: SUL ES neenetcte 11280 Madison Av...New York City... 
KLAU - VAN PIETERSOM - DUN- 
(PURER GI: (7-allon, AAA Geis | USUEAd eStspeca eens Milwaukee, Wis.... ve De Wolfe 
OUIDIIN GMIDAG CxGlossncoasatoces on Le Wa d4th: Streenee New York City.... 2A. Van Pieterso: 
UE J. Kleinman 
KLEINMAN ADV. AGCY., H.J.d.1215 Filbert St.... Philadelphia, Pa.... C. Crane 
a ‘ Aid ; B 6: B. Sutherlan 
KLINECADV SAGCY ede ees Kline Pies we Kent, Ohio*..... 
1442 E, 112th St..Cleveland, Ohio., 5 fred L. Kline 
ISLING (€O7, ARTHUR Re-waie-.. Rea Bidgeiienes sae Terre Haute, Ind. 
Merch’ts Bk. Bldg,.Evansville, Ind. 
KLING-GIBSON ae a-e-f-2......220,S. StaterSt..... Chicago Liane Caroline E. Bonnese 
ILOTZ 8 COGMEe Mier trancters tate) ciaxa 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg..Hammcnd, ind reete 
KNIGET COMt so hebion be aeins es 137-/S. La Salle St}Chicago,) TH) So. 
KNIGHT, INC., EMERSON B....Fidelity Tr. Bldg..Indianapolis, Ind... 
KNOTT, INC., HENRY age Mrareiere 739 Boylston St...Boston, Mass. .....Henry Knott 
KNOWLES COMPANY, S: .320: Market St..... San Francisco, Cal. 
KOBBE CO., INC., PHILIP. ‘a-e-g. 208 5th Ave.......New York City.. 
KOGELGMAD VERAGCYE ee 208 Broadway..... Brooklyn, N. vo 
M. M. Taylor 
r t 
ROCHS COM asec aucielaar apes 432 Broadway..... Milwaukee, Wis.... : a — 
C. B. Caldwell 
KOHL ADVERTISING AGGY. ... Rust. Bildey es... ‘Tacoma, Wash, .... 


KOHORN ADV. AGCY., H. B. d..Leader-News Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio....H. B. Kohorn 


KOLLOCK, EDWARD D. a-g..... 201 Devcmshire St,.Boston, Mass. .....E. D. Kollock 
KOSTER ADV. AGENCY........ 365 E. 169th St...New York City.... 
x . ; : : { E. A. Engstrom 
KRAFF ADV. AGCY. a-e-f-g...... Palaces Bldgiaaiaisc Minneapolis, Minn.. ) Norm E, Kra 
IGROH, PARRY GEseitee eeitee = «6 Kinmonth Bldg..... Asbury Park, N. J. Harry H. Kroh 
280 Broadway..... New York City.. J. F. Lyon 
eee ADVG. AGCY., JOHN _ [John G. Kruegi 
CnC bison dapvancoupoodSctndedac 32) (Clinton St. ster. Newark, N. J.. + (William Rankin 
KUNSMAN ADVG. SERVICE....528 Washington St. Reading, Pa. ..... 
L - 
LAFFERTY ADVG,. SERVICE d..Savings Bank Bldg.Grand Rapids, Mich, Ee we eee a 
LAB EEIN, WH As ae ciaatelotenicnremticrs Syndicate Bldg....Oakland, Cal. ..... 
LAKE & ‘DUNHAM ADV. AGCY., ‘ 
TENG; Sa-056-2 eee le ioe eos Exchange Bldg....Memphis, Tenn....Ed. S. Dunham 


LAMBERT & FEASLEY, INC....17 East 49th St...New York City....E. W. Whitlock 
LAM PONE. MACDONALD CO. 


(SD aoe ae Soden eooe In J..MoeS> Bldgs. South Bend, Ind..E. B. Gemberling 
LAMY" ADVEPAGCY om moana chute 822 Mayo Bldg....Tulsa, Okla. ...... 
LANDAU, FADOLUPEH Y Biawac. islet 1S7 eR: Broadway . -New York pera 
LANDSHEFT ADV. AGCY. e-f-g.Brisbane Bldg..... pee N, 
ae ee EEN Pi dteerer 47 W. 34th St....New York Gis: -- Benjamin Landsma 
LANFORD Gaddis Hoe Me eae Austell Bldg. ...../ Atlanta, Gai feoeme 
LANGDON- LAW RENCE CO. ....608 S. Desteeta St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
LAPORTE & AUSTIN e-j-2...... 261 Broadway ....New York City. 
LARCHER-HORTON CO. a-e-g....44 Franklin St. |. Providence, Ree 
LAWYERS’ ADV. CO., INC......55 Liberty St......New York City. aon 
, James F, Martin 
LEDDY & JOHNSTON a-e-g...... Al Park? Rows... New York City....4Thos, W. Ferro 
William Eichho: 
TICE: sline Woiysynveneterstsieie ule see eters ohare Dispatch Bldg. ....St. Paul, Minn, .... 
BEE, WALKER: ay, oa ascucercracc cee erates wicrteteiiercuete Atlanta, Ga. . 
EE, OWES ON Eiwrereinneanie yee Church) (Spa. eee New Haven, Conn. 
945 Main St...... Bridgeport, Conn.. 
LEES, GEORGE: E. \d-e-f-2.5 00 ues Euclid Bldg. ..... Cleveland, Ohio....G. E. Lees 
LEGGE) Te ALEXANDER. -1476 Broadway....New York City.. 
LEMEN ADVG. AGCY., JOS. G.. Merritt Bldg. ....Los Angeles, Cal:. 
LENHOFF, FRANK W. ..20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicage,” Ti} seaee : 
LENINGTON & SHAW ADVER- 
TISING: SERV UGE Giese sro ac hie hala ie ttnoleious eee Tenens Dallas, Tex. .. 
LENOX HILL ADVG. AGCY. d. 1318 2d Av.. .New York City... -Henr Weissfeld 
LENT & CO., EDWARD O., JR. d. Plymouth Bldg. . . Sioux City; clave a Lent, Jr. 
LESAN. ADV: AGCY.. By. 2.440 4th Ave ee New York City* Vd nerles Lansdon 
G- C2f2B-]ie A Geversoae eisnastant aloes Republic Bldg, ....Chicago, Il. 5 C. H. Weissner 


(Continued on page 188) 
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A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southei 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Loc 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement), E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultur: 
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I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Canadian Association of Ai 
vertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 

Where agency bas American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has 100 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


Advertisement 
Is Read 


HEN it appears in The Christian 

Science Monitor, for people really 

READ the Monitor’s advertise- 
ments, as well as its clean, constructive 
news, its literary, artistic and critical arti- 
cles, its forceful, unbiased editorials. 
National Advertisers in the Monitor in- 
clude Railway and Steamship Lines, 
Hotels, Schools, Investment Houses and 
the manufacturers of many products 
whose nation-wide distribution corre- 
sponds with the Monitor’s nation-wide 
circulation. 


To reach a discriminating and unusually 
responsive element of the buying public 
put the Monitor on vour schedule. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL Datty NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER A.B.C. 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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FLORIDA 


TIMES-UNION 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


HE FLORIDA TIMES- 
UNION leads all other news- 


papers in its territory in 
daily and Sunday circulation. 


The Home delivered circulation 
of the Florida Times-Union in the 
City of Jacksonville is 7,000 great- 
er than that of the afternoon 


paper. The circulation of the 


Sunday Times-Union in the City 
of Jacksonville is greater than 
the total paid circulation of the 
afternoon paper. 


Practically every national ac- 
count in this territory uses the 
Times-Union; very many of them 
use the Times-Union exclusively. 


The Times-Union’s merchandis- 
ing department is alert and 
promptly renders efficient 
Service. 


Representatives in the national 
field: Benjamin & Kentnor Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS | 
(Continued from page 116) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 

> P. B. Lessing 

LESSING ADV. CO. d-e-g........914 Grand Av.....Des Moines, lowa:.) R, J. Flynn 
LE VENE ADV, CRs NATE : Nate Le Vene 

0-6-0." Lal ett we --.26 O’Farrell St...San Francisco, Cal. ere Friesley 
LEVEY, PORE bare: Soka. nee. Marbridge Bldg...New York City... . Odhener 
LEVIN CO., INC., CHARLES D. 

Geese ete SNE bis veseeereses158 W. 45th. St...New York City... { Geng, Blum 
LEVY, ALFRED d-e-g balievausttileavezetere 171 Madison Av...New York City.. “Mi Makes ~ 

LEWIS ADV. AGCY,, ANG a-g..Evening Star Bldg. Washington, D. Ga 
LEWIS ADV.G MCORP Uriah. 220 Broadway ....New York City.. ‘‘John Karch, Jr 
LEWIS & COFFEE ADV. AGCY.Citizens & South- F. E. .Cotteam 

Ee ee ee ern Bldg. ...... Atlanta, Ga. ...... AF ree 
ea (68 cecacce anos 1625 California ae San Francisco, Cal. * ian 
LIGHTFOOT, RR eeithelcicleiatee etetole 1 Madison Av.....New York City.. 

LIGHTS ADV. Woey sratrissicie-clalelais: tee torre eee terete Birmingham, ‘Ala. 
LILLIBRIDGE, INC., RAY D. -111 Broadway ....New York City.. 
ETELYS aco: ATER) eee 5 N. La Salle St. (Ghica go} Seacrest 
rey anw ADV. SERVICE, INC. 

CEE BAS NO ne Lie SOC Ceres 263 5th “Ave... ..« New York City...., y Stas 
LINDER, EMANUEL a. Baas oeisla. Wa 40d maternal New York City...-Genry Linder 
EIN DISA: Wise Elcrsateelereys ere s1e-cpetane 231 W. 39th St....New York City.... y 
LENA NS Aci pie eae ein oan a a0 a@oncorda See -Brooklyn, N. Y.... 

77 Bowery .....0.. New York City.... 
LITTLEHALE ADV. AGCY., INC. 


2D Pe is Sie el nielane aCare ot wl ates SisTe giane © 175 5th ay Seitets New York City.. 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT C.a-e-.42 Pine St. ‘*F. M. Weber 


- Providence, R. I..R CR 


LOCALIZED ADV. CORPORAT'N Book Bids, oes v++Retroit, Mich, - Nee 
LOCKWOOD - SHACKE % Kearney St. an Franc’co, Ca ’ 

CWO LiG-2s28. 5 Uap aaa eros er aemiciae 643 S. Olive St...Los Angeles, Cal. ve Shackelford 
LOE WY, ADM. aAGE Yana. omens: 5 Beekman St..... New York City. Arnold Loewy 
LOGAN, INC., THOS. F. a-e-f-g..680 5th Av....... New York City. 

332 S. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill. ..... 
Hibbs Bldg. ...... Washington, Discs 
LONERS EAR ADVE COse.ccrsrisale 444 S. Alamo St..San Antonio, Tex. 
LONG ADV. SERVICE e-g-t..... Porter Bldg. ~.....San jose. iCalemens VAtvin Long 
LONG-COSTELI.O, INC. a-e-g.... Mallers Bldg: ........Chicago,! Tipe 
ONG (&eeNMPAMAER'S 27%. ccletisinrees 46 Cortlandt St...New York City. 
LORD & THOMAS a-e-g-i....... Wrigley Bldg....... Chicago, IIl.* 
366 Madison Av...New York City.. E. E. Bullis 


Corporation Bldg...Los Angeles, Cal. P. V. Troup 
Surrey House, Vic-Lendon, England... Gaybert B. F ittle 
toria Embankment 


IW. Ce 2h ern create 
ROSSA is. Ee ate, sees evthee hee eee 3115 Fulton St. ree Dl seer ae 
LOUCHARD: ADV. AG€Y....... 1616%4 Main St... Dallas, “Bex tees 
LOUGHEE, EvF. ds... een Fleet Sia ae .. Haverhill, Mass....E, F, Loughee 
LOVE GELOV Dug een eee People’s Savings 
Bank Bldg...:... Evansville, Ind....D. E, Love 
LOVEKIN CORPOR’N, R. E. f....10 S, 18th St.....Philadelphia, Pa... {Me noi 
LOW CO. ING, Fs J. def. Serdd ge 15 W. 44th St..... New, Yorlo sears Irwin Smith 
LOYD ADV. AGCY., SAM. voc 2to Kulten St. ance Brooklyn, N, Y... 
LUNKES: ADVe) COUN es ase Northwestern Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 5 3. 
| Garthy P. Me 
LYDDON & HANFORD CO., INC. Carthy (Roch 
OOF 28s, Geasiacsianaihateais acieheeaieeeren es AZ Waste Ay sae ccts Rochester, N. Y.*.. | ester); Dorothy 
ZOO Sth Avene ect ae New York ee W. Hagen (Nev 
S. A. & K. Bldg....Syracuse, N. Y. York); Charle: 
H. Kalegek 
(Syracuse) 
LYNCH, INC., HARRY M. a-e-g..Citizen’s Bank Bldg.Kokomo, Ind. ..... ey 
LYONMAGCY VeSirc. ante duute satay. Underwood Bldg...San Francisco, Cal.M. Stillman 


J. Bernard Lyo 


LYON ADVG. AGCY., INC. a-e-g.Times Bldg. ......New York City... ee a a 
Robert E. Carey 
LYTLE CO., J. HORACE a-e-f-g..Mutual Horne Bldg.Dayton, Ohio...... \é H. Ankeney 
E.. G, Frost 
Mc : 
McADAM ADV. SERVICE f.....} Vat’l Bk. Bldg..... Wheeling, W. Va. ae ee 
McBRYDE ADVG. AGCY........ Hamiltcn Nat. Bk. f 
Bid giro cree ala Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
McGANDLISS CO), d-e-g.0....20%. Com’wealth Bldg..Portland, Ore...... Royce McCandliss 
McCANN CO., H. K. a-e-f-g-h..... 61 Broadway...... New York (iy ror 
Nat. City Bldg....Cleveland, Ohio....|F. F. Hilson 
McCann Bldg. ....San Francisco, Cal. H. J. Gilmore 


14 King St., E....Toronto, Canada. A, J. Brohn 
Contin’tal Oil Bldg. Denver, Colo 


McCARTY COMPANY e-f-g-i..... Detweiler_ Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal...Terrell J. McCarty 
McCLURE’S ADY. SERVICE. ae Nat. Bank - 
Bldg... 00.0. sCléeveland, Ohiomes 

McCLURE ADV. AGCY., O. J. a-g.111 W. Monroe St.Chicago, ill. caalyod OF J. McClure 
McCORMICK - VAN DEMARK 

ADVG. teers cao. oroo.SnE Beattie Bldg...... Houston, Texas.. 
McCREADY. sat ilie 72 se eetaetetecnctres 18° By 4st $Ste.cc. New York City. 
pe ag GERSON SERV-64 W. Randolph St.New York City. . ag ohnson 

ECE a- 622 benno eee nee ceientte 24” Park Row oacre Chicago, Til een. T. J. Strong 
McF2 ARL AND PUBLICITY SERV-Crescent & Mul- E. Fred Rowe 

TEES Grete iecarsie stats tere ti eio'o eavelerele berry" [Stse tence Harrisburg, Pa....) Milton M. Leme 
McGUCKIN COs, FUCHS cence as “Cligstnne St..Philadelphia, Pa...Miss E. M. Leve: 
McHUGH, ROBERT C......2.... we 3 W. Madis’n St.Chicago, Tl eee 
McJUNKIN ADV. CO. a-e-g-h....5 S. Wabash Av. . Chicago, TUS [Frank B. Avery 
McKEE CO., INC., HOMER a-e-g. ‘Kahn Bldgitnicicne.. Indianapolis, Ind.. oa Ne 
McKENNA-MULLER d .....-.0s. 290 Washington St.Brooklyn, N. Y....{ Johy paler 
McKENNEE;: ©. OW. ciscces ce 'esis cre 350 Madison Av..New Yor City.. i 
McKINNEY CO. a-e-f-2.......... 58. E. Wash. St... Chicago, Til). aaae mie Ce oe 
McLAIN-SIMPERS  ORGANIZA-210 W. Wash. Sa. Philadelphia, Pa.* Miss FioDaee 

LOIN, G-0-f22215 hist wre cies ain eee -331 Madison Av...New York City* s “ISS *. <am ; 
McLAUGHLIN ADV. AGCY..... Ledger-Dispatch J. H. McLaughlir 

Bld gi eaiccroeit rs Norfolk, Va.. Ed. F. Grace 
McLAUGHLIN & CO., INC.. -30 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, IIl.. : 
McMANUS.-O’REAGAN AGCY. ‘we. B’way Market Bldg.Detroit, Mich. ‘Wm. B. O’ Regan 
McMULLEN CO., ROBERT M. 

Gee oclier, Pec Gian ees eR PROD BthieA. fansis-< New York City....W. a Henderson 
MeOUATGS Cie Bok tcnes see ee aiak 144 Sterling Av..Buffalo, N. Y......C. B. McQuaig 
McQUILKIN Aa REE 

AGENCYASTSTe CLAT Ren neacin ate aie Sheboygan, Wis. 

McSWIG: AN-TEBBETS CO. Pi ZaQu Sth MAY «2 oe atetore Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McVEY ADV. CO., HUGH a-e-g..122 S. Lawrence...Wichita, Kans..... {Miss Jewel Bunya 
M 

Maca V TINCT eo GA fay teen steicietelc eels > 1 ree 
MACE ADV. AGCY. a e-f-g ‘Peoria, Tl. lag” ue Smithson 
MacGIBBON ADV. SE RV ICE. s Oakland, Cal. orale Connitt 
MACHEN & DOWD CO. a-e-f- gh. Produce Exch. Bldg. Toledo, "Ohio..; inc atersiaiere E. x Machen 
MaciN LOSE eAD Vi AGGY = eee. Hy Minter, oad 
MacMANUS, INC., THEO, F. a ey 2 Mich.* o....< 

Ohio: cee 
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Leadership of 


Che New Bork Eines 


From “A Study of The New York Times” by John F. Sweeney, of the Sweeney & James Co., advertising 
agents, Cleveland, Ohio 


In 1922 The New York Times published 24,142,222 agate lines 
of advertising, 2,489,609 lines more than in 1921 and an excess 
of 6,898,132 lines over the volume printed by the second New 
York newspaper. 


The New York Times has for years led all other New York newspapers in volume 
of advertising. The Times believes that the function of a newspaper advertising 
department is to sell advertising space. What it offers to advertisers in quality and 
volume of circulation, buying power, confidence and responsiveness of readers 
and established results is of great value to an advertiser. 


PIRS-DLON WELE. EISa 


Rarely does a newspaper advertising campaign covering the New York metropoli- 
tan district fail to include The New York Times as the first newspaper on the list. 
In national campaigns, where only one New York newspaper is used, The Times, 
with few exceptions, is chosen. 


Announcements of merchandise frequently appear only in The Times, at least in 
the eastern United States. Advertisements of companies specializing in the con- 
struction of large buildings, announcements of gas engines, machinery, hardware 
and other lines, heretofore advertised almost exclusively in trade periodicals, now 
appear with increasing frequency in The New York Times. 


The development of new lines of business and the encouragement of heretofore un- 
developed sources of advertising is considered well worth while by The Times. In 
this, as in many other enterprises on which The Times expends time and money, it 
is rendering a service to other newspapers. 


PRODUCES UNUSUAL RESULTS 


The confidence which readers feel in the dependability of the news columns of 
The New York Times is reflected in the advertising columns and in the great pur- 
chasing power of its readers, producing results to advertisers which frequently are 
remarkable. Many profitable businesses have been built up, efficient selling organ- 
izations formed and merchandise of every description sold in large volume through 
the Times. 


The New York Times is distributed in 8,000 cities, towns and villages 
throughout the United States. On week days the sale of The Times is 
350,000 and on Sundays it is purchased by 550,000 persons. 


“Jiji Tokyo” Ee 
Bentley Code Editions 


Editor & Publisher 


LEADING THE LIST 


In a city and nation where class circula- 
tion means everything, where American 
advertisers in the ordinary newspaper 
buy waste circulation among Japanese 
whose purchasing power is low, The Jiji 
Shimpo leads all. With a monthly sub- 
scription rate of Y1.10, The Jiyz 15 the 


highest-priced newspaper in Japan. 


HE JIJI SHIMP 


SE AR 


Is the newspaper of prosperous, ambi- 
tious Japan—a young nation, newly-en- 
dowed with means for enjoying the 
goods of the West. Her most progres- 
sive sons and daughters, eager to learn 
more of America and all America has to 
give Japan, read The Jiji Shimpo. Not 
only on account of its superior presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, but 
because it carries the bulk of foreign ad- 
vertising appearing in Japan, The Jiji 
is the favorite of the class the American 
advertiser must reach. 


The Jiji’s New York representative, 
Mr. J. P. Barry, will gladly discuss the 
opportunities of the Japanese market, 
which he has studied at close range. 


New York Office: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: TOKYO, JAPAN Morning 


and Evening 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read the Jiji” 


for®*January 27, 1923 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS | 
(Continued from page 118) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
MAC MARTIN ADV. AGCY., : : : 
WR Coe 0 Ries pet ae), ek PSE SO Oe CACAO Security Bldg......Minneapolis, — Minn. 
MADISON ADV. SERVICE...... 347 Sth Avac.se...New York City. un M. E. Maggert 
MAGGERT, MAYNARD E. d..... 139 N. Clark St...Chicago, Ill........ (e M. Stick 


AGU iG. AGCY., E. Voa.Penh Idg......Philadelphia, Pa....Marg’t T. Maguire 
MAGUIRE ADVG. AGCY., E. V.a.Penfield Bldg hiladelphia, Pa \ Kath, Hi. Maliog 


MAHOOL, KATHERINE H. d...14 E. Lexington St.Baltimore.........- 1 Miriam Moses 
MAILO ADVG. AGCY. d.....5.... 118 E. 18th St....New York City ....Sylvan Magnus 
MALEY SERVICE, HARRY e...155 E. Superior St.Chicago, Til.......- 
MANDEL ERNEST) isis scum ws 132, Nassau St... <.. New York City.... 4 
MANTERNACH CO. a-e-f-g.....++ 983) Main "Stare. Hartford, Conn....Harry H. Lozier 
MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICITY 

CO. Bi CAH OOOO OO L ROn OOS BOuGhurches trois New York City....W. Hull Western 
MAIR BIS RaPADD Vise CAGGICY: wyatsfacicraaieie Evening Star Bldg..Washington, D. C.. 
MARCH, RUFE P............00. Ch. of Com, Bldg..El Paso, Texas.... ‘ 
MAR-GE-LET ADV. CO.........- Title Guar’tee Bldg.Cincinnati, Ohio...A. We 

: on 

MARGON, ROBINSON CO. b-e-g.Lincoln Bldg...... Louisville, Ky...... {eed Brand 
MARKS ADV. CO., INC. a-g..... 45 W. 34th St..... New York City....Paul J. Marks 
MARSH ADV. AGCY., EDWARD 

1e Be se Oe ot Aik cut oe pe Re PR nos Bessee Bldg....... Springfield, Mass.. 
MARSH, OLIVER ALLYN.......20 W. 34th St....New York City.... 
MAR DE NEA DVIGS COs acters cciereies Security Bldg...... Minneapolis, Minn. 4 
MARTIN CO., FRANK \V........ Owen Bldg........ Detroit, Mich...... Frank V. Martin 
MARTIN, GEORGE d............ 105 W. 40th St....Chicago, Ill...... $C Golden 

BAG WRiveristern. ele New York City..f ~ 

MEARE UN: BOUEUNG 16=2iatereletetersreucle ernie Century Bldg...... Chicago; Slee ; - 
MARTIN & DAVIDSON d....... Spreckels Bldg.....San Diego, Cal....=dwin E. Martin 
MAR TINIBREDADV. SERVICE: js ss cin tciciceiis ethererts Columbus, Ga...... 
WON WIAANE INVA inp again soe 55 New York City.... 
MARYLAND ADVG. SERVICE...207 W. Redwood St.Baltimore, Md..... 
MASONS ADIViatAIGCY orielessicketateie Hancock, Md... -.. 
MASON ADVG. AGCY., 

MEINE 55. en eae ot tore oan ain wena tate ates alennte te lercoramicers Cincinnati, Ohic.... 
MASON, ©) HENRY, G-e-2 fies en- 136 East Av.......Rochester, N. Y... W.R 
MASSENGALE ADV. AGCY. [¥: ® Ma 

Gib :e:fak- Wa code eeeishisre Sees nites 127 W. Peachtree St.Atlanta, Ga........ Noe Angier 

orman Cole 

MATOS ADV. CO., INC. a-e-g-h. Bulletin Bldg....... Philadelphia, Pa... pW. M. Matos 
MATTESON - FOGARTY - JORDAN M. W. Thompsor 

COW G-Force secs eels 215 IN. Mich. Av....Chicago, LlDioeeernrer 
MATTHEWS ADV. CORPORA- 

DEON ARG As, (OsC=2 sissies eistaitieiele 110 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ 
MATTHEWS COMPANY f...... 145 College St..... Buffalo, N. Y....- { E. C. Matthews 


: J. M. Matthews 
MATHEWSON, WARD M. d....1400 Broadway.....New York City.... 
MAXON ADVG. EFFICIENCYS521 Pettygrove St.. WV. Me 
SERVICE EAE iosisancticleete P. O. Box 3575....Portland, Ore.*. 
1416 Western Av.. Seattle, Wash. 
MAXWELL-McLAUGHLIN CO. e.30 N. Mich. Av...Chicago, Ill........ 
MAY ADVG. AGCY., BERTRAM 4.1520 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Vereeneate So eG oon H eee i Huron St..Chicago, Tie foeue: 
(ERS Pd wine eaters die ate tence ac. Finance Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal... 
MAYS ADV. AGCY., THOMAS ace, Cal ean 


DP caO2 2h vtnie ote aiiaie cui oahe tae Professional Bldg. .Charleston, W. Va.. {co vii 
MEARS ADVERTISING, INC. a-g.36 W. 40th St....New York City....H. B. Gundrey | 


MEARS, CHARLES. (Wnreunsis ante Keith > Bldgs sinc ac Cleveland, Ohio....Chas. W. Mears 
MELLETT ADVG. SERVICE....Hume-Mansur Bldg.Indianapolis, Ind... 
MERCANTILE SERVICE CORP.739 Thatcher Bldg..Pueblo, Colo. 


+++ FIE. Lee Maxon 


MERCHANTS ADVG. SERVICE.231 W. 39th St...New York City.... 
MERCHANTS BUSINESS BUILD- 

ERS SERVICE: 2..ccci coc cces 239 We 39th St... New: York (City. 
MERCHANTS. SERVICE | =. is..52231 W.. 39th St... .oNew York uCityeeee . 
MEREDITH & “COW d ieeceesiinrcies 410: Cannon’ Pi... Troy, N.Y. > eee Russell D. Meredit 
MERRLAM (COMPANY Oo. c cates ene Newburyport, Mass.F. M. Merriam, J: 
MERRILL CO., RALPH W. e-g..Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago, “Illiterate 
MERTZ AGCY. G-€-f22)\cateiciesicsins 58 BE. Wash. St... Chicago; ils ...M. H. Mertz 


730 Chapman Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal...H. E. Millar 
( Charles L, Your 


! Willi A. L 

METROPOLITAN ADV. CO, a-e-g.i11 Broadway ....New York City.... } R 1, LeGrand 
._D. Adair 

[ J. L. Schiffman 


MEUSER, BEKNHARD a-g....... 140 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ : : 
MICHAELS CU., HARRY CG i Bernhard a 

[PS ob tan aes Sea OSE 113 Lexington Av..New York City.... David J. Crimmin 
MICHEL & STAFF, A. EVUGENE ; ; 

P= Of og Aatoiee toe eit a etinacetee eee 116 Nassau ‘St..:..New Yorks City fA. E. Michel 
MICHIGAN IADV) | AGCY |1.pnti Strode kas Portland, Mich, .-. 2 7 
MID-CONTINENT ADV. AGCY. 

Pe De Ge hes ere es: Co. State Bk. Bldg..Dallas, Texas...... f L, W. Chandler 
MIDDLE STATES NEWS & UW. T. Pickerin 

ADV wAGGYs de Sia scastoceraeiee 1513 Sansom St.... Philadelphia, Pa.... 

MILBOURNE ADV. AGCY. g....Munsey Bldg...... Baltimore, Md. L. Jeff Milbourne 
MILLAR, HARRY (B)dii sence. Chapman Bldg.....Los Angeles, Cal. 7 &, Millar 
58 E. Wash. St... .Chicago, - Lil) tee 
MILLER ADV. SERVICE a-e-g...26 E. 42d St...... New York City....William Rogers 
MILLER AGENCY CO. e-g.......2144 Madison Av..Toledo, Ohio....... eS E. Miller 
MILLER, FRED W........s.000 Century Bldg... ..: Chicago, Tll......: (De 
VETTE CRA ii dussenes cir iehel-petessce aber mare 110 W. 40th St....New York City. ... 
MILLER-BEASIEEY SCO; ee nomieecs Book Bldgik. vate os Detroit, Mich...... 
IMEPDICEGRR? Bc CORA TG ie ois asin cave atend ait okt tershans os Rita Goes Madison, Wis...... 
MILLS aUNC eh RED ia-e-jnr vase Ch. of Com. Bldg.Indianapclis, Ind...O, H. Tarleton 
MILI-S CO. ADV: AGCY., ING...432) 4th Av... 3.07 New York City*... 
Cristo. 22).......00.. 9an JUATy eee 
MINER, DAN B. a-f-g-t.........-0. 1110 Story Bldg...Los Angeles, Cal.. 
MINORCA RRISON tea. reas Shubert = Bids. jaar. Kansas City, Mo.. 
MITCHELL ADV. AGCY., INC. 

Ce ia DEA one ices Coma c 806 LaSalle Av....Minneapolis, Minn. B. M. Jorgensen 
MITCHELL, INC., J. T. H. a....331 Madison Av...New York City....Robert W. Or 
MITCHELL-FAUST ADVG. CO. (H. P. Leffingw 

G62 On Baie nets oohs biciee eel Tribune Bldg...... Chicago, Ill........ ) S. McWilliams 
MIX ADV. AGCY. a-e-g.......6.. 140) (Cedar \Stz rere New York Citv....J. Rowland Mix 
MODELELT ADV... AGGYWikasticcescs 21. Parks Row, <a New York City.... 
MOFFETT-LYNCH ADV. CO., 

GINIGae ee i eiecsninlentenelenete ame terstetetere 7 E. German St... Baltimore, Md..... 

On CO ae a erik ae Nat. ne Bldg..El Paso, Texas. - 
J } i NC., BYRON _ G.Proctor ESS Troy, Ne You seer S 

ey te feet ORO OOM RT ee OUIC DO oy 65: 5th CAWeae acces New York City.. ] Walter G. Sloat 

MOONEY ADV. AGCY.......... Jefferson Bldg..... Birmingham, Ala... 
MOORE PADVG)COn pornuseeiue 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg..Ft. Worth, Tex.... 
MOORE ADVERTISINGAGENCY, 

JACKSON EVANS. Wieck cine scien ielieveiet siete Trenton, N. J..... 
MOORE.* HAROLD (os. se oeeinens ROX. FIs ie kien Wheeling, W. Va.. 
MOREHEAD ADV. AGCY....... Nicholas Bldg......Sacramento, Cal... 
MORGAN ADVG. AGCY.. BRUCE.30 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ 
MORGAN ADV. AGCY., INC., 

JTOPIN SY) @-6=2-Wiereweteve areca ote ale ae 633 Wash. St..... Boston, Mass...... John J. Morgan 
MORGAN, TUTTLE & JEN- 

INIEING So G-es8-J Sa vials eiimetstepeials a 44 THe ecode ta tnetsya New York City.... 


(Continued on page 122) 
EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by South: 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—la 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultu 
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Every Important Point Reached by The New 
York Herald Daily and Sunday Wire Service 


Principal Bureaus and Chief Correspondents 


Laurence Hills 
* /Roger Morrison 
{John McHugh Stuart 
) Marshall Saunders 
Sanford Griffith 


With all Europe in a state of evolution, The New 
York Herald news gathering staff overseas is the 
strongest in the entire eighty-five years of its 
history. 

Its organization includes correspondents of world- 
wide reputation—such as Laurence Hills, Lincoln 
Eyre and Francis McCullagh. No correspondent 
knows Germany better than does Lincoln Eyre, and 
Francis McCullagh is the ablest correspondent in 
Russia. He has traversed Siberia from west to east, 
from north to south, and back again. He speaks 


Lincoln Eyre 
Francis McCullagh 


Henry Diez 
B. F. Kospoth 


Russian and knows the Russians. What he writes 
will stand the severest test. 


In 'Paris in addition to a large and effective staff 
The New York Herald publishes a daily newspaper 
which passes on to The Herald in American news 
of its own gathering. 

By this combination of a newspaper on the conti- 
nent and first-class men in all the important capitals, 
The New York Herald maintains a live, compre- 
hensive daily and Sunday wire service that is un- 
surpassed. 


Complete information and rates of this copyright wire service 
to Publishers and Editors on request. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


280 Broadway 


New York City 


Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 


ROM a standing start twenty years ago, 

the Oregon Journal has grown to be the 
largest afternoon newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast north of San Francisco Bay. It now has 
a Sunday circulation of MORE Tel AN = 100,= 
000 and it is STILL GROWING. 


RICH TERRITORY 


HE territory which the Journal serves iS 

one of the richest, per capita, in the United 
States. In Portland alone, with its 300,000 
population, more than 44% of the people own 
their own homes. Tenement houses are un- 
known. And this goes for ALL THE 
OREGON COUNTRY with its 1,000,000 of 


people. 


Portland itself has come to be: 


The WORLD’S LARGEST LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURING CENTER, 


AMERICA’S SECOND LARGEST WOOL 
CENTER, 

AMERICA’S SECOND WHEAT EXPORTING 
SEAPORT, 


WEST COAST’S LARGEST MEAT PACKING 
AND LIVESTOCK CENTER. 


Such a country as this has a tremendous purchasing 
power. Are you getting YOUR share of the busi- 
ness? 


The Oregon Journal Will Help You! 


Avail yourself of The Journal’s Merchandising 
Bureau. It is at your service to investigate and 
analyze YOUR particular market FIRST HAND. 
It will report directly to you. 

GENERAL ADVERTISING DISPLAY RATES 


Daily, per agate line..........++eeseereeeeeeereeeees $0.16 
Sunday, per agate lime........+.eeseeseerre sere eres $0.20 
Color, back page Sunday magazine section, 

1960 limes ......cececsercereececcnsecessesornes $500.00 


Eastern Representatives oF Meet RCENGEN CD 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR Examiner Bldg., San Francisco 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Title Insurance Bldg., 


Los Angeles 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York Securities Bldg., Seattle 


Write Today For Further Data. 


DAILY & SUNDAY 


———— 


Sea = 
ity aE Wa ruts ae of \ 
ed EST ae 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
(Continued from page 120) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
MORRIS CO., FRANK G. e......342 Madison Av...New York City....F. G. Morris 
MORRIS ADV. AGCY., HER- H. M. Morris 
BERT (Miea-ef-2-hi sky. sien see NO. cuimenican Bldg.Philadelphia, Pa... | M. M. Farrell 
MORRIS ADV. SERVICE, 
PHILIP e=f-2.. oe. cig aele sian eraieielne)o'2 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg..Chicago, Ill.......- 
MORSE ADV. AGCY. e-g.......+ 61 Milwaukee Av..Detroit, Mich..... 
MORSIS VAD Vs CO: . vn ceeieiercs ele Mears Bldg....... Scranton, Pac sirecmc 
MORSE INTERNATIONAL449 4th Av........New York City 
AGGY i, 0 UNG. 0-6-2: srarstets ot0re)o2101e 30 Cornhill eek C..London, England... 
MORSE MACLEAN CO. d....... Railway Bldg. .....Los Angeles, Cal...G. A. Maclean 
MORTON ADV Gai CO inns sictesis « Finance Bldg...... Cleveland, Ohio.... 
MORTON ADV. SERVICE, INC..25 Itvinge Eis wa New Yerk City.... 
MOSER & COTINS, a-e-f-g-h..... Paul Bldg. 2 i.cin.e Utica, (Ns Ys chases D. A. Tynion 
MOSER ADV. SERVICE........- 26 N. Potomac St..Hagerstown, Md...Ira C. Moser 
MOSES ADV. SERVICE a-g..... Munsey Bldg...... Baltimore, Md..... J. G. Moses 
MOSS ADV. AGCY: e-f.........- Glass Block....... Marion, Ind... sc. Edgar A. Moss 
S. C. Moss 
‘ J. B. Chase 
MOSS-CHASE CO. a-e-f-g.+.++++: 170 Franklin St....Buffalo, N. Y...... J. A. Clauss 
E. J. Felt 
L. Mansfield 
MULLALLY, INC., WILLIAM T.198 Broadway..... New York City*... {N. G. Stiles 
Gee- Sale ofeiereve levsus/ajeccele 4\orelels sleawionanyra 244 Washington St..Boston, Mass...... LB Ehli 
B. Whittier 
MULLER & CO., J. P. a-e-g....--220 W. 42d St....New York City sehr 
MULLICAN CO., C. N. d-e-g...... U. S. Trust Bldg. . Louisville, By -ose Mullican 
, 7 > pS . M. Mumm 
MUMM-ROMER CO. a-e-g....--..314 E. Broad St.. .Columbus, Ohio*... (ey L. Jaycox 


D. J. Buckingham 


MUNN - BUCKINGHAM ADVG. 
Geo. L. Munn 


ANGGCVS Sie we stecopsicans telatete oariststers 2389) Maintestsrcctec:s Springfield, Mass... 
MUNN & NICHOLS ADV. AGCY.Bookstone Bldg... .Springfield, Mass... 


MURPHY, INC, CARROLL 
DEAN a-é:f22 se vise scecvenss|s Harrison Tr. Bldg..Chicago, Ill........ 


Engineers Bldg....Cleveland, Ohio.... 1B: E. Ronee 


MURPHY, GEORGE A........-. Michigan Tr. Bldg.Grand Rapids, Mich.G, A. Murphy 
MURRAY ADV. AGCY., INC., 

JIOEEN SW igiase aryl clas tetsiari nerds Madison Av..New York City.... 
MURRAY COM asco eeert tes DuPont Bldg...... Wilmingtcn, Del.. } 


109 N. Water St...Philadelphia, Pa.. | 


Oraton & Verona L. P. Murray 


Staie. eacetig es ..-Newark, N. J... 
MURRAY HILL ADV. AGCY. a-g.200 E. 28d Steccm: New York City.... 
MUTUAL SERV. CORP’N a-e-f-g.140 Cedar St...... New York City....C. D. Beckman 
MYERLY DIRECTORY & AD- 
VERTISING SERVICE d...... 716 Summit Av...Hagerstown, Md...Jchn T. Myerly 
N 
NARDLIE CO., CHARLES d..... 461 8th Av........ New York City....Charles J. Hamp 
NATIONAL ADVi (COli5.. occ we oceans saiicss.s Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
NATIONAL ADV. AGCY........577 E, 163d St....New York City....Albert C. Adinolfi 
NATIONAL ADV. AGENCY..... 155 N. Clark St...Chicago, Ill. ..+... 
NATHAN & CO., L. B.....202..- Bakewell Bldg..... Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
NEBRASKA ‘ADV. CO. 2.22.2 os Citizens Bk. Bldg. .Benkelman, Nebr... 
NESBIT SERVICE CO. a-e-f.....Caxton Bldg.....-- Cleveland, Ohio... | Gaye 
NETTER ADV. AGCY., J. X..... 1790 Breadway....New York City.... 
NEWELL, COUR) Bs edema cases 14 W. Wash. St...Chicago, Ill......5. 
(ia H. Walsh 
NEWELL-EMMETT CO., INC. *) H. H. Walsh 
Pee Ganere GoD oDodon Inno aos Cc 120 W. 32d St....New York City....]J. Jennings 
: | E. J. Gants 
NEW ENGLAND ADV. CO. e....18 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass...... 
NEW ENGLAND FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE SERVICE, INC...2...: 262 Washington St. Boston, Mass...... 
NEWMARE’S ADV. AGCY.......217 7th Av........ New York City.... 
NEWS BUREAU d.....-........ Book Bldg......... Detroit, Mich...... Fred T. Grenell 
NEW YORK ADVG. AGENCY...Tribune Bldg. ....New York City.... | Mortimes Lowell 
Marvin Small 
NICHOLS CO., CHARLES F. W. 
a=0-f. Be cei ciamialones Me teeter reae Oem ac kson Blvd,Chicago, Lil... 23.32) Joseph F. Brown 
NICHOLS-MOORE CO. ae-f-g....Discount Bldg...... Cleveland, Ohio... { B Pino 
NOL EE YaeAGGYss Re Wat syeueteleetn Light & Lombard 
< Sts) <i.) ad. aan Baltimore, s Mdina 
NORMAN ADV. AGCY.......... 42'-Chuich Stoo... New Haven, Conn. 


GCY. 
NORTHWESTERN ADV. AGCY. {¢ M. Brown 
Tae Qe IND DoS DOO eZ. ADS (oleh foley Bot oo St. Paul, Minn.... lJ. Frank Dean 
NORTHWESTERN 
A GEV. A ciel e sicts niegs semis oicho ete tas Minneapolis, Minn.. 
NOURSE ADV. -AGCY Jas.-cseesesel) Lafayette Life 
Bl dpe eevee cies Lafayette, Ind..... 
SOAS ANE DIA COP sc, amc Od oats fbcomo ncn ho Y Atlanta, Gaaipnimac Mr. Barry 
NYE ADV. AGCY........----+-+-2010 Broadway ...New York Citycnne 
Oo 
O’BRIEN ADVG. SERVICE...... People’s Bk. Bldg..Charleston, S. C...Wm. V. O’Brien 
CPBRIEDN, BG. 2 Vitis «Bless clecrsis deleirra 3 OU DUOC cOLVinieret pelererers Yew York City....C. V. O’Brien 
O’CONNELL-INGALLS ADV. { - holm 
INC OGEFCNF sa poponsocnastooouG 1 Court Ste om. 6 «ic Boston, Mass......  w. H. Monahan 
O’CONNOR - GROSSE ADVG. 
INCOM EO crea GOO OOD OON i Date Sth A whe lcistelete New York City.... 
O’GORMAN ADV. AGCY........ 126 Sth GAs. eck tee New York City.... 3 
OHIO ADVECOMd nee Sees 76 N. Main St....Akron, Ohio...... . {ee 
OKEERE! ADV. AGCY., P. EF. 
PRA Ge daa sodaddo 6 2ooD D0 HoOtyc 45 Bromfield St...Boston, Mass...... 
OUEGKUADY, AGCY..a). iBctees 1133 Broadway.....New Vork City..+- | prema tnaal 
OLIPHANT ADV. AGCY., INC., C. J. Oliphant 
(Oi e weign es tends eo. oe nocnoonon AGI Stu bAv ie etatcros New York City....] Arthur Sweetser 
OLSON & ENZINGER, INC, a-e-g.228 3d St......--- Milwaukee, Wis....Wm. L. Wollin 
C. J. O’Malley 
M. J. DeViney 
O'MALLEY ADV. & SELLING244 Wash. St.*... -Boston, Mass...... | J, Prior 
GEOR VDC EN G-enfee “cles cveteieiteraretore Old South Bldg...Boston, Mass......]E, R. Ellis 
f s L, D. Jordan 
ORMSBEE, THOMPSON ADVG. E. K. Hovlehan 
NEON eee er maor el SOLE 322 S. Salina St...Syracuse, N. Y.... 
OSTEN ADV. CORP, a-e-:g. 5.5... 25 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ 
OSWALD ADVG. AGCY. d...... Otis Bldg. ..Philadelphia, Pa...Walter S. Fogg 
OSGOOD COMPANY .....-.sc2scecernsecs . Chicago, JIS srelestent 
OWEN-KENNY ADV. CO.......- eeeeeeeeees .. Cherokee, Okla. ... 
OWL. ADV. SAGCY < occcsclcsle «+ cle) an e'jomlelete eis sietelalejore Terre Haute, Ind.. 
OWL. ADVG. AGCY d.......0.0s. dimes Bldg...... ..New York City....J. Joseph 
P 
PABST CO., FREDERICK....... Chronicle Bldg..... San Francisco, Cal. 
PAGE ADV. COR Sie cise see nse 1208 City Hall Sq. 
Bilder sk Cees Chicago, Til. .c.can 


(Contindied on page 124) 
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Barveor <o Publisher foruJanuary (27, 1928 


115,000 Daily || 


The Washington Herald——Washington Times 1 i 
MORNING EVENING i 


More Circulation in Washington Than There Are Homes 
in the District of Columbia | 


Two Papers--Complete Coverage Hp 
Combination kate Ha 
unday |. 
er i 
Washington Times-Herald hi 
Blanketing the District of Columbia, West Virginia, | | | | 
Virginia and Southern Maryland qa 


mg DETAILED CIRCULATION ANALYSIS UPON REQUEST “B& 
7-——-GENUINE MERCHANDISING CO-OPERATION—~ | if 
| Wy |) 


| Advertisers in the Washington market, or working out distribution plans, are in- 1} yd 
vited to use the facilities and information of The Promotion Department. Com- | 
plete information on important market conditions, route books, experienced mer- 
chandising men plus a desire to be of real service has stamped the efficiency of 
this department as second to none in the whole country. 


ee ee | 
Hil 
i 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES, DETROIT. 


——— 


Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 


New York City Hotels 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR L. LEE 


HOTEL 
McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street 


“Nearer than anything 
to everything” 


Headquarters of the 
ROTARY CLUB 


ROOM RATES 


Single without bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Single with bath 
$4.00 to $7.00 


Double without bath 
$5.50 to $7.00 


Double with bath 
$6.00 to $10.00 
RESTAURANT 


Club Breakfast 
60c. to 85c. 


Table d’Hote Luncheon 
$1.25 


Table d’Hote Dinner 
$2.25 


Restaurant a la Carte 


HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d to 33d Sts. 


Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 


Home of the 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LION’S CLUB 


ROOM RATES 


Single without bath 
$2.50 to $4.00 


Single with bath 
$3.50 to $7.00 


Double without bath 
$5.00 to $6.00 


Double with bath 
$5.00 to $10.00 


RESTAURANT 


Club Breakfast 
45c. to $1.00 


Table d’Hote Luncheon 
$1.25 


Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.50 and $1.75 


Restaurant a la Carte 


this, then, is my personal invitation to you 


to be my guest whenever you are in New York City. 


——let me know, beforehand, just what you want 
in the way of a room, and it will be ready for you— 


with me at any time. 


or drop in unexpectedly and take “pot luck” 


——you are welcome, either way. 


these prices are “fixed” and you may depend 


on them, just as you may depend on the class of service 
and the class of people you will find here. 


please, while here, regard yourself as my 


guest—my very welcome guest—and I hope that you 
will consider me as your host, rather than merely a 


hotelkeeper. 


the men and women associated with me in 


running these establishments have been carefully 
chosen, not alone for their ability, but because they 
have the cheerful disposition and honest desire to please 
that go so far in making your stay pleasant. 


we are high class, but not high brow; sincere, 


but not subservient; cordial, but not cringing; efficient, 


but not officious. 


the “glad to see you”, the “au revoir” and the 


“come again, soon”, are all of them equally sincere. 


come often, make yourself at home, ask for 


what you want, and expect the human element, the 
helpful, friendly element everywhere. 


(thw BLE 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
(Continued from page 122) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
PAGE CO,, C.oWs 6-6-6582 5.a0% sce Ch. of Com. Bldg.Richmond, Va..... 
PAINE ADV. SERVICE, S. ‘3 : G yO 
; -e- sey Bld gic ans ie 5 F 
FAG eee B= of hearer chalelens) casi aysiviclavese Kelsey Bldg sree ae Hugh Pea 
PATRIO™ COMPANY, Wa Bisco Central Bldg.......Los Angeles, Cal.. 
PALMER ADV. AGCY. e........ 220 Broadway..... New York City ee Palmer 
PALMER ADVG. SERVICE, INC.137 E. 43d St..... New York City..,, (7 Falmer 
PALMER ADV. SERVICE....,.. Hirbour Bldg..... «Butte, Mentoy cic, 
PARIS ADV. AGCY., DANIEL E. 
eg eS ARR OOM SOOO Oe Little Bldg........Boston, Mass..:... L. M. Curtis 
PARIS COMIBAINYO®, Site soicinistetels ics Central” Bldg. . je... Los Angeles, Cal.. 
PARKER & ASSOCIATES, (C. Alvwteen-icn eects y ake. Detroit, Mich. .... 
PARKS RWW BESS so cath > sae ci SON Wan a Oth sObe meme New York City.... 
PASCH AIS” TRIVIN: UB | sof ctu. o.0) aterniersrauaisiesstekey oie! eters Chicago, MIL ances 
PATTERSON-ANDRESS CO., INC. ) 
TICE apr eR Oe is SOOO 1 Madison Av..... New York City....G. H. Sherin 
PAYNE ADV. ORGANIZATION, ae Bidearecces Philadelphia, va ol ee D. Ledyard 
ELANCOGK a-e2e 0S cecctnerues 10 W. 34th St....New York cio W. A. Grant 
PEARSALL, W. MONTAGUE Bie: Broadway....... New York City.. 
PECK ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-f-¢.6 E. 39th St. 33.0). New York Bee Z h 
326 Othe Sti. nates igs BrpOn a: N. Y Joseph F. Brown 
PELLETIER, E. LEROY a-e-g .Fine Arts Bldg....Detroit, Mich.* 
Los Angeles, Cates 
PHNNA. “AD Vs CO. aac mie 24 Sandusky St....Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
PENN-ALLEN ADV. AGCY......280 Broadway..... New York City:.- 
IP EINING Wen Cone cL cotta oieurtotenaheseieaate ketene 242 Water St..... Augusta, Me....... “C. T. Hudson 
(MOI (Ole WNINIADSY BEB Sad gogoade 44 Irvington St....Boston, Mass...... 
PERSON-COOKE, INC. d-e....... 310 S. Capitol Av..Lansing, Mich.*...James A. Person 
Allen Bennett Bldg.Jackson, Mich..... f James A. Person 
U Max B. Loomis 


PERSONS-LEEB, INC. .a-e-f-g....Plain Dealer Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio....Hubert Persons 
PETERSON CO., WALTER J. “e-f-g.W. A. Smith Bldg..Grand Rapids, Mich.P. W. Nickel 


PFEIFER’S ADV. AGCY {ea mean ad Majestic Bldg.....; Detrctt, Much..... 
PHELPS, GEORGE HARRISON 

PEGE, RRC seen inn RiGee -ee+e110 Rowena St....Detroit, Mich...... A M. Lewis 
PILES DELAY (COnitccieaeratere 400 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ 
PHILADELPHIA NEWS BU- W. A. Dail 

REA 0:6 los Ps eat 436 Sansom St....Philadelphia, Pa. we D. Mena 
PHILLIPS ADV. AGCY., HARRY e 7 L. Pini 

Diva Swideranis nad ee ne ae 19 W. 34th St.....New York City.... [r 7a 

. illi 

IMSUOEICINES. (COR 1a WANING oo anode Jenkins Prk Oh S)kcl32 Paltoae ' 
PIANISANI, INC., SL, Be tenes 253 Broadway .....New York City....C. Pianisani 
PICARD & Coe INC. a- a 16 W. 46th St.....New York City.) / Miss M. Long 
PITLUK ADVG. AGCY, 4-0). a2) eee San Antonio, Tex.. 4 Me Pith 
PLAMRECK & PATTEN ADY. 

EUR Vel CRS rote stares onesie ements ..lst Nat. Bk. Bldg.San Diego, Cal. +» Chag J. Plambeck 
PLAT TENER, IMs 26-22: tars ibtelsie sis 99 Nassawiot. eee. New York City... 
PLUM ADV..AGENGY j= Lisemes 7726 Towaw Av..anies « Towa “Citys Taner 
POLYGLOT PUBLICITY CO....116 Nassau St.....New York City.... 
POMEROY ADV. AGCY, g....... 1.225 5th AV iio seca New York City.... 
POMEROY-CLELAND, INC. e-g..33 W. 42d St...... New York City....H. E. Cleland 
PORTER ADV. SERVICE, DE 

POREST 420) 7.5 ean tee eee oe 76 W. Chippewa St.Buffalo, N. Y..... De Forest Porter 


PORTER CO., HARRY a-e-g-h... 
PORTER-EASTMAN-BYRNE CO. 


-15 W. 44th St....New York City....Jas, A. Beatty 


f§ Elmer G. Steele 


FEE Mee cee deren imie ey eee 22 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill........ 1C: W.oPones 
POTTER, GHORGE. Mic. occ smineD Ubeekman Sty. New York City... . 
POTSDAMER, JOSEPH H....... Empire Bldg....... Lhiladelphia, Pa... 
POTTS-TURNBULL CO. a-e-g....6 N. Mich. Blvd...Chicago, Tll........ 

Gates) Bids Geyer. Kansas City, Mo... 
Brandeis Theater 
Pow econ ew Bldgs yout sewsnee Omaha, Neb....-.. 
y peer, Lote beans & lone Bldg........ Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
POWER, ALEXANDER & JEN- 
KINGS) COM ache teen .Madison Bldg...... Detroit, Mich...... H. M. Hastings 


POWERS-HOUSE _CO. a-e-f-g.....1105 Chester Av...Cleveland, Ohio. 
POWERS CO., JOHN O. ae ee 50 EH. 42d Sts..,..New VYorlksGrtyee 
POWNING, GEORGE G. a-e- g....87 Orange St. .New Haven, Conn.. 
PRACTICAL ADV. (COG jks cscs 214785, 4th Stace Springfield, ‘l Gacow 
PRAGOFF-MILLS ADVG. AGCY.80 Boylston St..... Boston, Mass...... 
PRATHER-ALLEN ADV. CO. 

Ceo fw ee ee ee BOSH e4the Stee en Cincinnati, Ohio....D. M. Allen 
PRATT, INC., ERNEST L. d....220 W. 42d St....New York City....M. E, Pratt 
PRATT & LINDSEY CO! INCH 


Lyman Worthington 


EET eee. ee de ee Me a ee 66 Broadway...... New York City.... 
PRATT-MOORE ADV. CO. d-e-f-g.Ford Bldg......... Detroit, Mich......R. F. Moore 
PRESBREY CO., FRANK a-e-f-g-h.456 4th Av........ New York City*. ] : 

1001 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Union Bk. Bldg....Pittsburgh, Pa.. W. A. Baker 


6 N. Michigan Av Chicago, Til. ..... | Alfred Grate 


30 Pearl Sten en Hartford, Conn... 
PROCTOR & COLLIER CO. 
Gs6af 2725p ow ct stsrsieniene ater Reading Rd. & Mc- ; 
Millan JStapecmerete Cincinnati, Ohio....W. H. Sutherland 
PROGRESSIVE ADVG. & PUB- 
ETS HINIG. (CO: scuclspors cytes erase cel toe tretetsfelalanane otekermeaene Dallas\s sDex.qenere 
PROPER STAPH. Als lisse 129 Lafayette St...New York City.... 
PROSPERITY ADV. SERV., INC.1482 Broadway....New York City.... 
PROTZMAN, GEORGE F........ Unior Bk. Bldg....Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Q 
QUEEN ADV. AGCY., John W. a-e.244 Washington St.Boston, Mass...... 
QUEENS ADV. AGCY. d........ 48 Jackson Av....Long Jsland City, | Edees 5 
Ye ecicsne eect (N! M. Lanas 
R 
RACHLIN AGENCY é€g..0..7.... 44 Bromfield St....Boston, Mass...... 
RAR SADVs (COM fi csinactostemmrtetanre 4500 Euclid Av....Cleveland, Ohio.... 
RANDALL CO., FRED M. a-e-g-h.Book Bldg.......,. Detroit, Mich.*.... {& E. Foester 
Tower Bldg... < ss 0s Chicago, “HI. cer C. W Mather 
RANKIN CO., WILLIAM H. m, M. Fugazzi 
QrOsfm O18 eh. sic ale ahs cities isin e Shoe, at 180 N, Wabash Av.Chicago, IIl.*...... (newspapers) 
LOWne7thestenaon New York City. . Miss Bertha Cook 
Peoples Bk, Bldg..Akron, Ohio....... (magazines) 
Albee’ Bidet... 2... Washington, D. C.. New York; 


74 New Mentg’y St.San Francisco, Cal.) R. S. Palmer 
32 Front St., W...Torcnto, Ont., Can, (newspapers) 
Imperial House, Miss Anna Miller 


Kingsway .......London, England.. (mage azines) 
ree ah ae GRANT-HELLER CO. oe 
RSA OUDATO GUAT DOORS OOo 725 S> Wells St... (Chicago, - Ullesememre 
RATNER, C. HYMAN d-e........ ASH, 26th Ste ements New York City.. - Arthur N. Smith 
RAUH CO., RICHARD S. e-g....230 5th Av....... Pittsburgh, Pa.*..-) Richard S, Rauh 


Guardian Bldg.....Cleveland, Ohio. . Ole 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Editor TOW 


The First Three Weeks of 1923 


witnessed the keen attention of the entire newspaper world focused on INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEWS SERVICE because of its remarkable succession of vital news beats. 


A RECORD NEVER EQUALED 


In the history of news gathering institutions, there never was such a conspicuous achievement in any similar 
period of time. The excellence of a news report is judged not by its sporadic scoops, but by its consistent, 
day in and day out performance. ANY news agency can score a scoop some time. What amazes news- 
paper publishers everywhere is that EVERY DAY for the last three weeks I. N. S. has scored heavily on 
all the important news. It is by this consistent performance that I. N. S. today leads the field. 


From the Ruhr to Mer Rouge 


International News Service scooped all opposition services on ALL the important developments in the two 
stories that command first pages everywhere—the French invasion of the Ruhr and the investigation of Ku 
Klux in Louisiana. 


& Publisher for January 27, 


From the moment France declared Germany in default until her occupation of the Ruhr was complete, 
Weyer in Essen and Mason in Paris beat all other correspondents with the first true news of the invasion. 


Hutchinson, covering the Ku Klux trial at Bastrop received the congratulations of scores of I. N. S. clients 
for his astonishing exclusive stories. I. N. S. conspicuous news beats included these important stories: 


FIRST with announcement of French Invasion of the 
Ruhr. 

AHEAD with flash from Paris that Reparations Com- 
mission voted Germany in default. 

SCOOPED all opposition on text of Roland Boyden’s 
statement before Reparations Commission. 

EXCLUSIVE story that Bernhardt is bankrupt de- 
spite all the money she earned in her career. 

TEN minutes ahead with announcement President 
Harding recalled troops from the Rhine. 

ONLY news service to give General Allen, commander 
of American forces in Germany, news of recall. 

AHEAD with discovery of Communist plot in Paris, 
and arrest of several ring leaders. 

COMPLETE beat on death of former King Constan- 
tine of Greece. 

FIRST with ‘Premier Poincairé’s speech before Cham- 
ber defending French invasion of Ruhr. 

BEAT opposition services with British Cabinet’s an- 
nouncement to keep British troops on the Rhine. 

COPYRIGHTED exclusive interview with Thyssen, 
German magnate, who declared French invasion 
meant ruin of both France and Germany. 

SCOOPED other news agencies on appointment of 
Crissinger to head of Federal Reserve Board. 

EXCLUSIVE interview with Evans, Imperial Wizard 
of Ku Klux Klan, on Mer Rouge expose. 


AHEAD with news of execution of Irish Irregulars. 

EXCLUSIVE story of sensational attempt to rob the 
Honolulu treasury of seven millions. 

AN HOUR ahead with flash that insurgent forces had 
driven allied forces out of Memel. 

FIRST with refusal of German industrial magnates to 
obey French. 

FIRST with news of their arrest, and general strike 
that followed. 

EXCLUSIVE interview with William Jennings Bryan 
on “three years of prohibition.” 

FIRST with news of death of Wally Reid. 

SCOOP on identification of “hooded band” at Mer 
Rouge. 

AHEAD with story of strike riot at Harrison, Ark. 

AHEAD with acquittal of five miners for “Herrin 
massacre.” 

BEAT by forty-five minutes on story of murder of girl 
dancer at San Diego. 

IMPORTANT exclusive story from White House that 
“not a dollar owing to the United States by for- 
eign nations would be cancelled.” 

FIRST with announcement that Italy and Belgium 
had asked Great Britain to intervene in Ruhr situ- 
ation. 

TWO HOURS ahead with startling story that refu- 
gees from Asia Minor were dying at rate of thou- 
sand a day in Athens. 


“Get it First—but FIRST get it RIGHT!” 


This slogan, ringing incessantly in the ears of every I. N. S. reporter, expresses the spirit that brought the 


news first and right to American newspapers from every corner of the world. It is responsible for all the 
gigantic news beats and thrilling exclusive stories which within the last three weeks have established a rec- 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President 
241 West 58th Street, New York 
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Editor 


_-*> WORLD COLOR SERVICE <« 


Adaptable to Any 
Newspaper 


Up and After Circulation 
Building and Holding 


FEATURES 
| PRINTED 
MATS 
| COPY 


fi | 
ni Colored Comic Supplements 
| Mean 
apt Printing full of color life and color har- 
ne Ly mony—perfect in registry—Superior color 
ha printing that tops off the Sunday or Satur- 
B day edition to bring maximum results. 
Y 
be Rotogravure Art Sections 
‘i in 2, 4, or 8 pages—or in tabloids—Local 
a it or general news-in-views—artistically ar- 
mI" 4 ranged and ideally printed to make the 
nf 


class that symbolizes prosperity and adds 
‘individual prestige. 


j 
that offer a variety of high class subject 
if matter carefully edited and profusely il- 
| lustrated with line and screen cuts, 7 or 8 
columns—20 or 21 inches—Make-up per- 
ee | mits cutting for local text or ad insertions. 
| Save time and money. 


Our full page mats are ready 
for the curved casting box 


Novelty tabloid sections—Printed or in 
mats—Special kiddie features—Action toy 
cut-outs—Doll cut-outs—Magic color pages 
—True-to-Life sketches. Four, three, or 
two colors, or in black only. 


| Humorous serial strips—1, 2, and 3 column 
singles — Puzzles — Daily short stories — 
Novel authentic shorts—All snappy attrac- 
i tions that satisfy a natural curiosity via the 

Women’s Page, the Comic Page, or the 
Sports Page. 


t| WRITE TODAY 
i FOR PROOFS 
| AND PRICES 


Est. 1900 R. S. GRABLE, Pres. 


& Publisher 


z)): Feature Page Emergency Mats 


| Tabloid—Mats or Printed 


ie Daily Mat and Copy Features 


*=> THE WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. ex 
St. Louis, Mo. 


for 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
(Continued from page 124) 


SONWE hy hols tee 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
RAVETT JADVG; FAGCYI%ds..5 ost 2010 Broadway.....New York City....Charles Ravett 
RAWSTHORNE CO., ROBERT f.Heeren Bldg....... Pittsburgh, Pa..... M. W. Slone 
REAL SERVICE ADV. AGCY. d.15 E. 40th St..... New York City.... 
REARDON ADV. CO. a-e-g....... Quincy Bldg.....5. Denver, ‘Color cape John F. Reardon 
REASS ADV. SERVICE, JOSEPH.Market St......... Wheeling, W. Va.. 
REAUME CO., RICHARD A..... Columbus Bldg.....Detroit, Mich...... 


REDFIELD ADV. AGCY., a-e-g..34 W. 33d St.....New York City....John F. Mayer 
REDFIELD, FISHER & WAL- | : > ; {Miss M. f, 
LACES DNC 6-722 erste ogite etion 105 W. 40th St....New York City....) Fleischbein 

REDDAN-BROWN ADV. AGCY..25 W Broadway...New York City.... 

REEDER, INC., G. ALLEN......220 W. 42d St....New York City.... §T. C. Greeley 
1G. Allen Reeder 

REESE ADVG. AGCY., GEO. W.Canal-Com’l Bldg..New Orleans, La... { G. W. Reese 


REGAN, MARQUIS ............ 21 E, 40th St.....New York City.,.. (4: M+ Wood 
REINHOLD ADV. CORP., W. C.a.226 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill........ re Le Reta 
- F. Stey 
REMINGTON ADV. AGCY.,, E. P. — 
a a Poorer mee rns Ie 1280. Main SE... .:. Buffalo, N.Y o.cen W._W. Landon 
REMINGTON ADVG. CO., H. E.225 E. Erie St..... Chicago, 11-as seer {H. E. Johnson 
G=O-8 | diese eleie stereleie a a tareehaienee Grand Central Ter- = D. Foster 
minal Bldg...... . New York City.... 
RESORT VADVG: TAGCY <s ostae ee ee eae Hot Springs, Ark.. 
REUTER PAD Va AGCYs ere ees ZO9ni6thi A Viewer. lore New York City....Clifford S. Reuter 
REUTERS INTERNATIONAL 
ADIVGISA GC Ye) tn eitacteteioet cree eo Om Es ied Gaia va eee New York City.... 


24 Old Jewry 


London, England... 
Reuters Bldg., St. 


George’s St...... Capetown, So. Afr. 
15 Castlereagh St..Sydney, Australia.. 
iif, weeltva: ecustcerstetereniete Wellington, N. Zea, 

" s 26 Dalhousie Sq...Calcutta, India..... 
REPAID A GC Y adits ieee Anchor Bldg....... Ft. Worth, Tex.... 

s : James Rotte 
RES VSDR VICE ad secreastaeenen ec 1658 Broadway....New York City.... {Ir. Jordan Rose 
REYNOLDS, MILONC?) decsahcane P. O. Box 288....Burlington, Vt..... M. C. Reynolds 
RICH ROY DENG Rs 2a. cee sheen 19 W. Jacks’n Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ 
RICE-CAVANAUGH, INC. ...... 145 W. 45th St....New York City.... 
RICHARDTADVeIAGCY ess censor Amer. Mechanics 

Bilder meretacee Trenton; Newnes 
RICHARDS CO., INC., JOSEPH 


Laie al innit BORO AGO STE OS Aso OW ACthy Stace. eee New York City....William E, Randall. 
RICHARDSON-BRIGGS CO. a-e-f-g.Film Exch. Bldg...Cleveland, Ohio.... 
RICHMOND & DUWAN ADV. 

AGCY Aan Gene eee Swinney Bldg.....Ft. Wayne, Ind... 

ieuphsttd OBO 25 Spruce St...... New York City.... 


RIDDERIIOF, CORNEIL f -Times Bldg........ New York City.... 

RE-EY SEM Aone ote eee Forst-Richey BJdg..Trenton, N. J..... 

RING ADV. CO., JOHN, JR. a-e-f-g. Victoria Bldg sony. St. Louis, Mo..... W. W. Zahrndt 
RITTER CO., INC. PHP 

GrO2f=8-]i ws Atisndaeteteela es CRS ee 185 Madison Av...New York City....J. Harold Johnson 
ROBBINS, INC., FRED A. a-e-f-h.37 S. Wabash Av..Chicago, Ill....... { Fred A 
ROBBINS & PERSON............ 52 W. Gay St..... Columbus, Ohio.... 

ROBERTS & MacAVINCHE a-g...30 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ {ft yee 

ROBINSON SG. Jin tideceoee onion 25 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ j 

ROBINSON & CO., INC., WM. R. W. R. Robinson 

Baek Se ORCA? cae Aca OA sow tT iad a York Cityaeene {W A. Charters 
sNE R IZ talons . Jacks’ -Chi are 

ROEBLING ADVG. SERVICE, bye teas CW 

ING, GEORGE: W..58.cacniee ke eee ee ee Long Island City, 

ROEDER & SCHANUAL......... Intern’l Life Bldg..St. Louis, Mo.....F. A. Gibbs 
CHRIS 
ROGERS-GANO ADV. AGENCY, Humble Oil Bldg..Houston, Texas.... (Hens eae 

LINCS | Gye eto aae eee Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg..Chicago, Ill...... -. | R. C. Gano (Chi- 
ROGERS PUBLICITY BUREAU..i12 N. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill...... e oa 
ROGERS & SMITH a-e-g......... 326 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill........ {te 2a 
ROGERS & WALKER a-e-g...... 110 W. 34th St....New York City.... 7 
ROOT NEWSPAPER ASSN. e-g..215 S. Market St..Chicago, Tl... ‘ 

R. 0, R. ADVG. AGCY., ING... : cisccss0..d) sun +o Sireveporess aaa 
RORICK & CO., INC., CLARK L. 

(8S Oe CREE OCOeRLC Reon ae --.133 W. Wash. St..Chicago, Ill........ John C, Fehlandt 
ROSE, IRWIN JORDAN a-e-g-h..116 W. 32d St.....New York City..., / 1# Jordan Rose 
ROSE-MARTIN, INC. ag.......- 1400 Broadway.....New York City...) | heen oe 
ROSENBERG CO., INC, AR- ; A {3+ Rosenber 

THUR og... 0 0”,, NC? ABt10 W. 34th St.....New York Clos nt enn 

{ Sam’] Rubinstein 
ROSENBERG CO., IRWIN L: d-e-g.Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago; Vile vi eS TN Cohen ae 
F, M. Lawrence 
ROSENBERG. LOUIS CHAS. d-f-g.25 E. 26th St..... New York Cit Ww t rt 
ROSS CO., INC., F. J. a-e-f-g-h..119 W. 40th St..!New York City IC Me Serena 
Li . Ind . P. Moore 
f igonier, ., aaa i 
ROSS-GOULD CO. av-g..........309 N. 10th St....St~ Louts, ‘Momey ets 


19 S. La Salle St..Chicago, Ill........ 
1457 Broadway....New York City.. 


ROWLAND ADV. CO., INC. a-eg.Fisk Bldg... ...... New York City.... { Edward F. Korbel 
RUCKEL VAN SEYKE A DY: ° Rue Taitbout...Paris, France......) Worth Colwell 
JNEIONGS ASR HD UUM OROR One mode 14 SEY Sen Trenton,” Ni Jehan 
RULAND CO., O. W. a-g 5 Beekman St......New York City 1 Si ce er 
RUNEY, CLARENCE E. 220 W. Liberty St.Cincinnati, Ohio.... an 
RUPERRY ADV. SERVICE Bankers Life Bldg.Lincoln, Neb....... 
RUSSELL, WALTER Empire: Bldg ene Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
RUSSEL Ey SEN cot axes ee reaee Cutler” Bldg? 22... New Haven, Conn.,. 
TUR ete ate sdejeteher. seeees Bide Ste rnae Chicagoan 1h eee 
RU 7. \GCY. Ao apes 1329 S3da Avene N York City.. B, ' 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC.404 4th Av... .7! New (York Gee A 
DEEP Te sissies. 1s siahaots eeeeea ee 22 SENT Mich, Av..Chicago, Til) anes F, Stein 
RYAN-TIMBERMAN ADV. AGCY.Mi B i : L. Edwin Ryan 
iners a Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa... A. N. Timberman 
ST. CLAIR CO., WILLIAM G. a-g.Witherspoon Bldg. Chicago, Ill 
e “Bre ey lle. aoa {Wm. G. St, Clair 
on GERMAINE ADV, LAGCY. entury Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa.* 

RED Tae Shee at ee ae Onondaga Bk. Bldg.Sy i 
ST, PADEMADV:. COu ca Mic os: 100 Wabash St.. 8), Pour’ Mie : ae 
SACKHEIM & SCHERMAN a-e-g.354 4th Av....... New York City....R. W. Beatty 
SACKS |CORMING) acdsee. 120 W. 42d St....New York Citveenn 

geshee ep ing gAtlanta, (Gay seeene : 
4A Re: PROMOTION CO ank Pee ee Ree M. Wilen 


Bo .oS oie Meueire Miche ai caeteaeaan Wilmington, N. C 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Editor & Publisher 


GET OFF 


for January 2 


THAT 


POWDER KEG! 


OU are sitting on a keg of powder if your 

newspaper is merely an assembling plant, 
its editorial content consisting of ready-made 
parts standardized and supplied by wholesalers 
outside your control. The wholesaler may de- 
cide to start a paper in your town himself. Or 
he may take that page of comics, that column 
of comment, that page of pictures, that woman’s 
service, that sports service, any feature for which 
you have through the years been building up a 
following and sell it to a competitor. He can, 
if he wants to. 


Even the local news is standardized. News 
can happen anywhere, but the papers, from long 
habit, all go to the same places to look for it— 
Police Station, City Hall, Court House, Federal 
Building, ete. 


We can install a system whereby your paper 
will be your own product, something no one 
can take away from you, a real newspaper, some- 
thing other than an elaboration of the vice, crime 
and municipal administrative statistics of the 
day. 


REMEMBER THIS! 


F fifteen cents of every dollar of receipts does 
not remain in the till as profit—there 1s some- 
thing wrong with your newspaper. Whatever 
the problem, the reasonable certainty is that we 
have the solution. We know the practices and 


the results of the practices of many newspapers, 
under many conditions and in many different 
environments. ‘This experience, the knowledge 
thus gained, is our equipment for any job you 
may give us to tackle. 


AND REMEMBER THIS 


All departments, business, editorial as well as 
mechanical, have expensive bad habits, some of 
such long standing that only an outsider can see 


SURVEYORS OF NEWSPAPERS 


We are equipped to make a survey of your entire 
plant and business, everything that bears upon 
cost, content, receipts or circulation. Or we will sur- 
vey any department of your business, take it apart 
from top to toe, analyze it, tell you what’s good and 
what’s bad, how to make the good better and how 
to eliminate the bad. 


them. We take efficiency jobs on this basis: 
Our pay to come out of what we save you. No 
saving for you, no pay for us. 


WE INSTALL NEW PLANTS 


For a new paper we will make a survey of the entire 
circulatory territory, reduce to figures the possibili- 
ties and by analyzing the character of the field, indicate 
what must be the character of the proposed paper to 
be successful. We will advise you as to the type of 
equipment best adapted to your needs and how much 
and where to buy and what to pay. 


Drop us a line about the problem that bothers you most. If we can help you we 
will tell you. If we can’t we will tell you that. In either case you obligate yourself 
for not one cent. 


VICTOR H. MORGAN, Publishers’ Counsellor 


He takes his pay out of what he saves you 


LEADER-NEWS BLDG. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


IED = 


———a 


—— 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—Continued from page 126 


Name Address City Space Buyers Name Address City Space Buyers 
SALLEE,. “As Gey tress che tie.n eisheresstes State Life Bldg...Indianapolis, Ind.. 4 SVAN CONE IMD. Oo nomionancdoc Keith Bider.......calt Lake m Citys 
SAMELOW & CO., S. J. e-f-g....127 N. Dearborn St. Cua ae ..Walter Samelow Utah) i eienaerts (John N. TRE, 
WV ZO Sat BAY atele siete ty. <; = 
ee aA hese ak ae ee ts ee ee St. oe Md. <a : SHARPE & CO.,INC., W. W. a-e-f.240 Broadway ....New York City.. : Pet: Be Jan 
SAN eRe, COn Rae, 153 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill, ......S. A, Leibson Roy J. Jones 
CANDO ABV, CO. d. f ; u : as  Ghnaolidated Bide. Tadpcanolise Ind...Rriant Sando SHAUGHNESSY & CO., W. A. a-g.15 W. 37th St.....New York City.. 
SAUNDERS, H. 17 W. 42d St.....New York City....H. R. Saunders SHAW ADV. CO., ING. g....... 295 Huntington ‘Av. Boston, Mass, .... : 
SAVAGE Jey. AGCY., GEORGE ’ = ; SHEDRAIN ADVG.\CO: d....... Caesar Mirsch Bidz. Providence, R. I...Irving Cohen 
M. Buhl Bldg. Detroit, Mich Ne SE Ce AE Wie a-e-g. Foret aly a3 aie accra 1. sia 
TTTE ADV CO. TENRY “Wacshinoton Trust , Eis SHEDERANDPADV = COtm a centane Mitche g. ....Springfie io . J. Sheehan 
oe ELE gp aes aaa Boban epi « Meats Pastors. SHELDON ADV. STS ape oats S. Salina St. . Syracuse, Vidi 
sean SEO, “ ; a SHERIDAN, SHAWHA SF - 
Bree roy a eons Aue pine Peas TDA AIBC ag oat sac 30 E, 34th St.....New York City....Mr. Murray 
SAYLES CO., INC., JOSEPH F..1790 Broadway....New York City...._ : SHERMAN & LEBAIR, INC. . a ‘ 
SMG, UC. Re Bh Aree Dales iy ING ne Pittsburgh, Pa. .... Richard W. Irwin Ce Sealy ogasntoanseda aanubecuds 116 W. 32d St....New York City....D. O. Nelson 
SCHECK ADV. AGCY. a-e-g..... 9 Clinton St...... Newark, N. J.*.... { Morris Scheck SHERWOOD, B. R. ag..........3 367 Fulton St..... Brooklyn, N. Y....Louis J. Witherby 
‘ a pee <a North Amer’n Bldg.Philadelphia, Pa... (Julius Scheck SHIFP, THOMAS Rise esi eetere oa Riggs (Bidgr a.» Washington, D. C.. 
SCHERMERHORN ADV. CO. a-e-g.Gunter Bldg. .....San Antonio, Tex..b. D. Jeffery SHIRLEY ADVG, AGCY 3... Raynolds Bldg. ....El Paso, Tex...... 
SCHIELE ADV. CO. a-€-g Central Natl. Bank SHEVMEL ADVGAGC Vi stews ae one 73 Tremont er es Mass. 5 
; 26" seo " Bidg TGS Touisse Mane fae Milton Rippey SHORE & STAFF AGENCY... Timken Bldg. ....San Diego, Cal.... 
ae ee: ae ; fH. V. Miller SHORT & PARTNERS, INC., 
SCHIMPFF-MILLER CO. ....... Peoria Life Bldg..Peoria, Ill. ....... UH. C. Schimpff SHUMAN BOLE oe ee ice 323 N. Michigan Avy. Chicago, Ill. ...... A. J. Pedersen 
SCHLESSINGER, LOUIS. «20.0... 1547 Broadway....New York City.... : 
SCHNEIDER, D. GUS d..... ...114 Westminster St.Providence, R. 1..D. Gus Schneider Ce oon donno GON RO Oe ....230 E, Ohio St....Chicago .......... 
: Mich’l Schoenfeld SHUMWAY CO., FRANKLIN P. : 
SCHOENFELD & SCHERER..... Times’ Bldg: 00 ~.<1 New York Bie {ich Scherer siDENER. EMT OER A DNTEO. .453 Washington St.Ttoston, Mass. ....T. H. Sweetser 
SCHOOLE Ys) HENRY | Ene erti: 4045 14th St...... Seattle, Wash. ...- GAN Ay Seti: Cas) Mpc Ot CORE toe Slag on Merchants Bk. Bldg. We ree tad ee H. Collins 
‘E- . a-e-f-g..Ba Bldg. ....Cleveland, Obhio.... WOT; STECK, Ese CHARICE Siete ciiereke = oraleteratemierenics eteiete os Angeles, Ca 
See ae Cl ee Trenton, No To, Ly Be Tiffany, Jr. SIPBERSTEIN, ALFRED J. g...18 West 34th Sti/New York City.. 
SCOTT ADV. CO., R. Co... eee eee ee eee e eee e eens ff Pl Sculate SONS aE eUMONDS cae e422 S. Dearhors St. ChicaEp, i Cig fon Mee 
jo O- ELS. eZ OV Aa SP aciielN York ‘City...-- “i SIMMONS INN Silane rath &t t lew Yor ity. iss Simmons 
ONS hele Neath x Yes" [M, HE. Flanagan’ GiMONE ADV. AGCY., CHAS. Union Arcade .,....Pittebarch, (pasa : 
SCOTT’S AGCY. e-g............. 43 Tremont St....Boston, Mass. ....C. T. Scott SIMS CO., LTD., JOHN CLARK.1524 Walnut St...Philadelphia, Pa...J- C. Sims 
\& es cena ae eae SERVICE COs Rca z cen ee Rol Bae 
oom : + ie - L. Scowvil EN C2 652: F225 sheila dated one g: IVE; jStewiees t. Louis, Ope wists oy B. Simpson 
BRO VEL & CO INC, MEDLEY @ 120 Eroadway <-2-New Verk “City:-:1 1H G., McNomeas BariGh Ray ic) MARGUERTLE Trias anne Washington, D. C. { Miss M. L, Sit 
W. H. Millar toy ai ot a ee 
mess p SLOAN, (CHARIS UMii fancies Hartfor g. ..-. Chicago; Rentisin oie Kk. Skoog 
SEAMAN, INC., FRANK a-e-f-g-h.470 4th Av.. --New York City....J. E. Walsh Ss , : 
SEBRING-OSEASOHN CO. ...... 1182 Broadway.. ..New York City.... SLOMAN) FADViGAICOS bi cnnaeiicmee sieve ha eee reinsert Dayton, Ohio ..... Allen C. Se 
face Vote MITH CO., ALLEN C Davidson Bld K City, M [ Outs Barth 
SEEDS CO., RUSSEL M. a-e-f-g..330 N. Meridian St.Indianapolis, Ind..4 0% Harding MEE " + Otter eo Davidson Bldgs +0: Kanees ae 
M. G. Lipson Sis Ale NGC, & aa 
; - Poston, Mass. ....J. D. Mitchell 
NT 7 aon. : AG fH. P. Brown BREWER deine ee eT, School St...... 
SEELYE & BROWN, ING, a-e-2...Cass) Avi anceess se Detroit, Mich. .... ED Ga Blink SMITH ADVG. CLYDE H. d-e...Coca-Cola Bldg.. nee nes We Ma. .Clyde H. Smith 
SEHL ADV. AGCY. a-e-g........ City Hall Sq. Bldg.Chicago, Ill. ...... (Erwin Polkoske © + SMUTHM COs TU GSt Moe he tr ae Newark N, ie 
‘O.. MALCOLM @.Tevst Bla regan (Curtis T. Bartel currH, DENNE & MOORE 
Faia acinar oe rstaienelod al BL yak hee kee Se coe a } Malcolm Severance iLaeio), HT San aa IN ae fe MTS) Broadway... ee York Gity..2.5 
SHADBOLT, CARNES & NOLTE,American Exchange Lamedeny Bldg; «7 Tareas 2a 
EIN Gaid, Tec tinces paneers west em ek Biden wcieeries Duluth, Minn, ....W. E. Nolte 275 Craig St. W...Montreal, Ques, é 
Ges J. ALBERT a-g.....Evening Star Bldg.Washington, D C Canada . 
SHAFFER-BRENNAN ADV. {E. M. Brennan Caxton House, S.W.Londen, England... 
AGCY, 6-6 tae. sintsga terete sraictorte Wainwright Bldg..St. Louis, Mo..... VF. R. Baker (Continued on page 132) 
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Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


| Blazing The Trail in Kansas City— 


Service—to Readers and to Advertisers—is an innovation in Kansas City. 


The Journal and Post have made stupendous gains in circulation by giving readers 
real, readable, reliable, metropolitan newspapers. 


First in News, in Pictures, in Features—the Journal and Post are 


Blazing The Trail in Kansas City 


First and Only Gravure Section 
First and Only Colored Comic Section . 
First and Only Magazine Section 


The reader interest manifested in these fast growing newspapers and the service 
rendered both reader and advertiser make The Journal and Post the logical media | 
for advertisers entering Kansas City. 


E. 0. SYMAN THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 155,436 


Mornings 


Gen’l. Business Mer. THE K A N S AN S G I 4p ‘Yi P O S 4 ip LG2t2 


: Evenings | 
uf Scat arta ry THE SUNDAY JOURNAL-POST 194,406 


WALTER S. DICKEY, Owner and Editor Sundays | 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENT ATIVES—V erree & Conklin, Chicago Lorenzen & Thompson, New York | 


Editor 
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The Times Publishing Company 


ERIE, PA. 


Announces the Election of 


JOHN J. MEAD, Sr. 


President and Treasurer 


JOHN J. MEAD, Jr: 


Vice-President and Secretary 


Directors: 


J. J. MEAD, Sr. J. J. MEAD, Jr. CHAS. H. ENGLISH 


Plans for expansion include anew building to 
be among the best equipped in the country. 


The Erie Daily Times, established 1888 by 
J. J. Mead, Sr., and several other printers, is 
one of the leading newspaper properties be- 
cause of its Service tocommunity, subscribers 
and advertisers. 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 
FEATURES 
FOR SALE 


McCutcheon’s Heir at Large 

McCutcheon front page cartoons 

Gasoline Alley, Daily & Sunday 

The Gumps, Daily & Sunday 

Teenie Weenies by William Dona- 
hey 

Dr. Evans, How to Keep Well, 
Daily & Sunday. 

Embroidery and Practical Needle- 
work—Clotilde 

Fashions, Daily & Sunday, by A. 
T. Gallico 

Blue Ribbon Short Stories 

Blue Ribbon Weekly Serial 

Popular Sctence Page by Maxwell 

Women’s Special Page—Antoinette 
Donnelly and Anita de Campi 

Guy F, Lee’s Daily Poems 

Sport Page, Eckersall, Sanborn, 
Bob Becker, Ray Pearson, Hugh 
Fullerton 


Daily Serial 
Gaar Williams Cartoonist 
Carey Orr’s Political Cartoons 


Harold Teen, Daily & Sunday— 
‘Carl Ed 


Winme Winkle, Daly & Sunday— 
M. M. Branner 

Line O’ Type—R. H. L. 

Woods and Waters by Bob Becker 

Memory Tests 

Beauty—Antoinette Donnelly 


The Home Harmonious—Anita de 
Campi 


Farm and Garden—Frank Ridge- 
way 


Cookery by Jane Eddington 
Social Problems by Doris Blake 


Smitty Daily Strip by Walter 
Berndt 


Burns Mantle—New York Theatre 
Letter 

W. E. Hill Page of Comics 

The Potters by J. P. McEvoy 

Wake of the News by Harvey 
Woodruff 


Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 


900,000 


QO* SUNDAY, January 7, 

1923, the net paid circu- 
lation of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune reached a new high 
mark of 900,000. This repre- 
sents an increase over June, 
1920, of more than 100,000 
Daily and more than 150,000 
Sunday. The same features 
that helped to swell Chicago 
Tribune circulation to such 
a point are available to other 


newspapers. 


Wire 
Write 
or Phone 


_ The Chicago Tribune 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
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Location of Chicago Tribune correspondents 


my: RING 1922, The Foreign News Service 

of the Chicago Tribune scored so many 
scoops in Europe, Asia and South America 
that many European Newspapers, as well as 
28 in the United States, are now buying its 
news reports. Some of the outstanding 
scoops of the year include: Williams on 
Battle of Four Courts; Clayton on Mudania 
Conference; Seldes on Secret Jewish Army 
in Russia; Dailey on The Battle for Peking; 
Matheson on Emancipation of Geisha Girls; 
Wills on Dethroning of Sultan of Turkey by 
Nationalists. The Chicago Tribune maintains 
offices in Paris, London, Dublin, Berlin, 
Moscow, Rome, Madrid, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Tokio, Peking, Shanghai, Manila 


Interest in foreign affairs will 
| continue to be high. The Chicago 
Tribune Foreign News Staff face 
privation, hardship and occasion- 
ally persecution to get the FACTS. 


25 Park Place, New York 


Ds 


Janwery “27391923 
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© BLGEM FOV TEIN 
Nee 


_ Liverpool Daily Post 


Newspapers subscrib- 
ing to Chicago Tribune 
leased wire service 

include: | 


New York News 

New York Times 

Buffalo Express 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
Syracuse Post Standard 

Boston Post 

Pittsburgh Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Banner 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Los Angeles Times | 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Fresno Republican 
Little Rock Gazette 
Denver Post 
Washington Post 

Sioux City Journal 
Kansas City Star 
Detroit Free Press 
Minneapolis Journal 
Omaha World-Herald 
Portland Oregonian 

Salt Lake Tribune 
Seattle Times 

Montreal Star 

Toronto Globe 
Vancouver Sun 


In Europe 


Le Matin, Paris 
London Daily Telegraph 


Glasgow Daily Record 
Cork Examiner 

La Libre Belgique 

Amaroc News, Coblenz 
Dentziger Zeitung 

Berlin Morgenpost 
Vossische Zeitung, Berlin 
B. Z. Am. Mittag, Berlin 
Neue Freie Presse, Vienna 
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A Year ot 
Achievement 


The Lincoln Star Breaks all Past Records 
in its Advertising Lead for 1922. 


The Year’s Record Shows: 


THE STAR 
Local Advertising. .4,583,670 lines 
sé ..1,306,928 “ 
..1,085,980 “ 


OTHER PAPER 
3,783,654 lines 
963,676 ‘“ 

895,230 ‘“ 


National 


Classified ‘“ 


Totals .......6,976,578 5,642,560 


The Star’s excess over the other paper was 


1,334,018 lines, or 95,287 column inches. 


The Greatest Advertising 
Lead in the History of 
the Paper. 


A new home for The Star—three times as 
large as the present quarters—is now under 
construction. 


A new Hoe Superspeed Octuple press has 
been ordered to take care of the growing 
circulation and advertising volume. 


Net Paid Daily Circulation 
Now Over 39,000 


The largest circulation in the history of the paper. 


THE LINCOLN STAR 


Nebraska’s Best Newspaper 


Western Representatives 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 


930 Marquette Building 
Chicago 


Eastern Representatives: 


Benjamin & Kentnor Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


for 


January 27, 1923 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS | 
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Name Address City Space Buyers 
SMITE-ENDICOTIY CO. a-2... 0. 141 Milk St.......Bostcen, Mass, T._H. Endicott 
: } ag eC. Smith | 
SMITH, FRED’K McCURDY d-e-g.70 5th Av........ New York City... oe te Wadsworth 
- J. Weiss 
SMITH & FERRIS ae-f-i........ Pacific Finance {8 r 
Blidge ieteices ces Los Angeles, Cal. C; Fo Crane 
SMITH, MeCRORY & CO. INC. piv aeras [K. D. Caldvelt 
CECE i ee GOD MOUROCHOODB DOC rRoHID 41 t be . . Racine, 18:9 ete 
SMITE GASMITH =: geste ctee, Dwight Bldg. .....Kansas City, Mo..,5: ©: Warden 
SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE,1463 Brcadway....New York City*... 
IN Gutiane2 6B in scterneis cerns Laden ee csp Toronto, Canada | 
remier ouse, H. 1.’ Canes 
Southampton Row, 
WW. «Ca Ra chee London, England), Fe: H. Watson 
31. bis Faubourg, i 
Montmartre...... Paris, France ...% l 
SMOOT TAD VP AGCYaien ose nes Smoot Theatre Bldg. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Grreiys Renee 4th & 6th Percale ne W, Va. 
NITZLER-WARNE a-e-g-h.225 N. Mich. Blv acago, I. . 2 ee mj 
30 Fleet St., E. C.London, England... hers Gao 
Gantes 914% canine Mexico City, Mex.. a ee 
SUNS & GAYNESS, INC. 
slotanatelenela‘eraialatedinee ec sheet ia eet 489 Sth Avs... ... New? Yorks Gitvater 
sNOW & STAFF, WALTER B. - = " Fy 
(b= f= 22 We eta cate Rie ne 60 ight, (Sts sweat oston, Mass, .. 
SNOWDEN ‘ADV. AGCY., INC!11149 Broadway \11.lNew Vork Citys... hii ae 
SNYDER COLE IEA. wase-c anes 220: S. State St... Chicago, Dll ee We os Henderson 
SOHN ADVG. AGCY., MONTE W. 152 West 42d St..New York Clty.ceee 
SOLONCHE & CO., J. H 2287) Heniry i Stave cere New York City.... 
SOMMER ADVERTISEMENT ae 
AGENCY, FREDERICK N. a-e-g.810 Broad St...... Newark, IN] Jaen 17. A. Wapshare 
SOROSIS ADV. COR facttiwce: 70 ‘Blake 'Stinaisws Lynn, Mass. dace 
SOUTHERN ADV. AGCY., INC. b.Randclph_ Bldg.....Memphis, Tenn.... 
Candler Bldg. .... Atlanta, Gar tee 
SOUTHERN JADVGs AGC Vee eee einen) ae ae Orlando, Flay wecse 
SOUTHWESTERN ADV. CO. 
=O Os EW pa.ccigin vis edie eA ATE Continental ike res. City, © Howard McGee 
CBee na onc. a 
1521 Commerce St.Dallas, Tex. ...... T : y 
Ist Natl. Bk. Bldg.Tulsa, Okla. |..... |e i 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ADNVG, BCOi nn ge ene eee Laughlin Bldg. 
SPAPHPORD iCOSSINC Way shee 10 Arlington St. 


-Los Angeles, Cal 


. Boston, Mass. Willian F. Foster 


SPARROW ADV, AGCY. a-b-e-g,,. American Trust 
Bldgouy Bteeesete eto Birmingham, Ala... 
SPENCER ADVG. AGCY., CARL American Central 
O. Seg ie Piano eee ones iife Bids Ws. ne Indianscens Ind... 
SPENCER-LAY CO) ine chee teen 15 West 37th St...New York ........ 
SPIERO CO, GERALD VB aco. i W.. 34th (St... 3. New York City... me J. Kayton 
SPIVAK ADV. AGCY., M. a-e-g. .286 5th Av. -New York City....Rose Estes 
SPRINGER ADV. AGCY.........2 2130 Forbes St. | Pittsburgh, Pa. oe Mr. Springer 
STACK ADVORAGC Yow atc-ooe ee Heyworth Bldg. . ‘ | Chicago, Tiles .C. B. Peterson 
STALKER ADV. CO., INC, e-g...Nasby Bldg. ... .. Toledo, Ohio ioe ee H. H. Stalker 
STANDARD ADV. AGCY Shee eieste 150 Nassau St.....New York City.... 
Victoria Bldg. sot. Louis, Movvenee 


663 Robinson St. 
STANDISH ADV. AGCY., GRAN- 
VIELE S 5 a-e-2) eee ee Union Trust Bldg..Providence, R. I. 
STANFORD ADV. AGCY =e ee 20u Sth Ata see Exttsburgh,, Payee 
38 W. College St..Canonsburg, Pa.... 
Woolworth Bldg...Lancaster, Pa...... 
STAPLES & STAPLES, INC. 


: Memphis, ‘Tennienre 


Bb -C28 I -. aecwtete renee Be een Mutual Bldg. ..... Richmond, Va...... 
STAPLETON, WILLIAM R...... Malley Bldg. ..... New Haven, Conn,.D. D. Staples 
SPARK) THOMASIE) ad. eemeee Crutcher & Starks 
Bideriet ance or -Louisville, Ky. .. 
STAVRUM & SHAFER, INC. ““H. B. Stark 
A { W. D. Shafer 
LED er AO OA Tacs dee able 14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ...... {J H. Harrison 
Stanley Ellsworth 
A. Stavrum 
u R. << 
STEEL, CO: FR, @ eigen 201 E. Ontario St.Chicago, Ill. ...sns A. ie 
W. H. McKee 
J. A. Frost 
STEINBRENNER ADV. AGCY...1403 Race St...... Cincinnati, Ohio.... | P. T. Foley 
STEINMAN- Pee ela ADV. SERV- 
TCE dre- 84, te hen... vale sen ae Perley RBidg. ......Modesta, Cal. :...5 
STE RLING. “ADV. AGCY. d-e-g...790 S. Council St. -Muncie, Ind. ......Alfred- Steinman 
STERLING ADV. SERVICE ¢....58 W. 40th St.....New York City....Hal McNaughton 
SDEREING-BEES ON PAD ValiCOnnaaetn ol) ane aan ,. Toledo, Ohio: tecnee 
See ING - McMILLAN - NASH, 

Goa sts hes Oats eee ee Nee 2 West hh St....New York Cit 
STERNAU, ARTHUR R. ag...) Railey Bld - »«-Philadelphia, Pa... R. S. Maddock 
STERNBERG CORE: SUMNER. .154 Nasean, St. » New? Yorke 
ee IELD - GODLEY, TINSICee 

C028 Wefe 8 ea Ee 154 Nassau St....New York City,... _ Sam’ S._ Sternfield 
STERRETT. TOM 212000! Palace Blde, Wi... Brie, Pa, |e qseeee W. M. Lias 
STEVENS SERED) Dudek ceseeee Martin Bldg. ..... Utica, N.Y. game F._D. Stevens 
STEVENS (COM & Jd) ae Murray Bldg. ....Grand Rapids, Mich. | [pear @onego” 

ry Stevens 
oe AGCY., HERMON WwW. 

ORL C Lata ene ae aaa ar Globe Bldg. .......Boston, Mass, . of 8 
STEVENS SeMic BRD Bago eee -Gardner Bldg. ies N. vy. sap eS 
STEVENS & WALLIS, INC.. d-e-g g.45 West on South ere B. Wallis 

Temple, ae. Salt Lak it ; ALS 
STEWART-DAVIS ADV. AGCY. emple alt Lake City, Utah A. Stevens 
B=C-EsRi denn. asus Sats Nokia ee ee 400 N. Mich’n Bee Chicago, Ill. 
STIRES CONNERS COM ean Pittsburgh Le : oy 
Bldg ean Lee Pitistene hoe Paes 
STOCKFORD CO., C. G ICY ea - Cherry % (Core So 
ld gs | Saeco Toledo, Ohio ..... . F. Bradfor 
SNA AN ADV. AGCY., A. M. oe year ete Se i 
Siede ova. ea 1x a RE No RE 127 Duane St.....New York Cit .A. M. Stockman 
STONETON ADV ie COL ey eee 147 Water St..... Hallowell, Maine. 
STORM ADVG. AGENCY g......35 W. 39th St..... New York City.. 
STORM & SONS, INC, JULES P. 

GOW Aste the deresiers tonite eae Een 120 W. 41st St....New York City.... ee Mt 
See TV Ta »Kesner Bldg. ..... Chicago,” Tease S 
STR: (Caner ann L Bldg... Balti . .eeJ. Irving Strain 
SReEY aes PROSSER “ADWC te ae imere, Mae 

y. ECG FT aD Opa ncin oo be Empire Bldg, .. seattle, Wash. .... 

SUREDT CARS ADVG: COL S.. 808 Munsey Bldg. - Washington, D; (C8 


STREET & FINNEY, INC. a-e-f- .F. G. Bonthron 
STRONG iS he AGEY., HOWARD 


MAR CUS Ditech as os ce an 360 Worthington St.Springfield, Mass...H. M. Streng 
STROUD & BROWN, INC. ‘giaceee S03) othe Aen « New York City....H. K. Stroud 


(Continued on page 134) 


-171 Madison Av...New York City.. 
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P. & A. PHOTOS in its first year 


in business has charged and received 
higher prices for its services than any 
other picture service or syndicate in 
the business. 


ALTHOUGH the organization was started just a year ago, 
Pacific & Atlantic Photos scored more beats and more ex- 
clusive picture scoops than all its competitors. It is our be- 
lief and policy of action that live news pictures quickly 
transmitted are as important to the newspaper of today as 
live news. 


A PAGE of interesting live news and feature pictures 
daily, is as valuable a feature, in our opinion, as the best 
comic strip. Pictures interest all classes of readers. Pic- 
tures build and hold circulation. 


P. & A. had a stiff battle selling its services in the past 
year; but today, despite its higher prices, publishers are now 
fighting for exclusive P. & A. service in their territory and 
gladly pay the increased cost. 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC PHOTOS, 1c. 


Organized by: 
Chicago Tribune, World’s Greatest Newspaper 


and 


Daily News, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


BOSTON Charles L. Mathieu, General Manager, 25 Park Place, New York CHICAGO 


Re WELPHIA, WASHINGTON, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN 


Services still available in some territories. 


PRINT SERVICE—News photographs, daily, from all offices. 


ROTOGRAVURE SERVICE—Select news and feature prints with advance release dates, for 
gravure publication only. 

) , MATRIX SERVICES—Inpivipuat Mats of from twelve to fifteen live news and feature 

pictures, adaptable to any makeup. DAILY from New York and Chicago offices. 


Sotmp Pace matrix of news and feature pictures. Made up individually for each sub- 
scriber, complete with text, heads, etc., ready for press cast. DAILY. 


Sport SERVICE, consisting of mats of two live sport pictures for daily use and two layouts, 
three or four columns, for Saturday or Sunday use. Complete with articles by experts. 
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Busy-Prosperous 


BINGHAMTON 


“In the Valley 
of Opportunity” 


Has a newspaper that in every way ranks 
with America’s Best. 


Ohe 
Binghamton Press 


Goes daily into 98 per cent of the worth- 
while homes in the buying territory within 
the trading radius. 


It is a splendid newspaper 
In a splendid community 


Earns and receives the confidence of its 
readers. Constantly demonstrates its effec- 
tiveness in thoroughly covering its territory 
in an advertising way for both the local and 


the national fields. 


The John Budd Company 


National Advertising Representatives: 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 
Seattle 


for 1923 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
(Continued from page 132) 


Janwmary 27); 


Name _ Address City Space Buyers 
SUAR I ene. cdeverrtes aie aiciareelieters Detweiler Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal...C. By Stuart 
p 3 (iG, Suedhoff 
SUEDHOFF-ROSS CO. a-e-g..... Shoaff Bldg. . Fort Wayne, Ind. 1S Ri Ress 
SUGDEN ADV. CO), J... L. Brey ee .5 S. Wabash i .Chicago, Ill, .. af lee Sugden 
SULLIVAN-PALLEN INC. Cpe ach ore eis tshigigeh ae New York City.. .M, G. Sullivan 
SUTPHEN COMPANY, H. ..Baker - Detwiler 
BIAS, hess Wc ane cszens Los Angeles, Cal. . 
SWANZEY, ADVG., d-e-g......-.+. Ferd Bide. cen Great Falls, Mont. “Perry S. Swanzey 
SWEENEY & JAMES CO. a-e-g...1632 Euclid Av....Cleveland, Ohio... «He B. Snyder 
SWEETEAND, BEN JG.sc.-ciss'ae DONE, SEG potwes © ae New York Gives oe 
ee ADVG. AGCY., RALPH m 
a et 33 ORME Os MOR TORO CIO TOE FEC orc Binghamton, N. Y. 
SWEET  PHEEPS) d.. vp cpleaee. Lio Sheet Melville S. Sweet 
SWENSGN CO., HILLMAR V...225 N. Mich. Blvd.Chicago, Ill. .. 


SWISHER ADY. ae a-g...Mears Bldg. cranton, Pa, st F. Williams 


SYPHER SERED VE of sas eenedld) Ss High Sti. .Akron, Ohic 
SYVERSON- KELLEY ADVER- {¢ ie Syverson 
EISTNGeAGGY .iG-e22ir, stemiseioe ete Columbia Bldg.....Spokane, Wash....}2E. C. Richardson 
T 
TABODLPADVG AGGY op CreCrnte ce. Vinney Bldgs .4...syractse, Nia) yam 
IPA VIL ORE pists O22 avs ie(etecvia ele rateke Fine Arts Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... J. W. Taylor 
TAUBER ADVG. AGCY, INC....Star Bldg. ... .. Washington, D. C...V. B. Sutton 
TELLER-THOMPSON ADVER- 
TISING AGCY. g..............220 W. Onondaga St.Syracuse, N. Y. 
TEXAS’ ADV. -AGCYs 0. oth wm cuit velciniels olen eatelatece Houston, Tex. 
THIELECKE & THIELECKE e-g.178 Wells St...... Chicago; Dinan 
THOMAS ADV. SERVICE 
CST ee) Pe ey ee ere noe Graham Bldg. ....Jacksonville, Fla.*. 
Citrus Exch. Bids. Tampa, Flay aoe ‘ 4 
THOMASFING. (CHAREES Ren. c.50on Othe Aver ee New York City.. : 
David C. Thomas 
Walter Buchen 
A. R. Eley 
THOMAS ADVG. AGCY., DAVID is W. Eliot, Jr. 
GhiGe BH ero eee ae Re 165 E. Erie St....Chicago, Ill. John Coleman, Jr. 
‘Eug. E. Morton 
M. E. Needham 


| H. V. O’Brien 
| Frederick West 
- | eae O. Perrin, 
Edith V. Righter, 
Richard A. Dunne 


THOMPSON CO., J. WALTER 244 Madison Av...New York City*. 
G-O=f- Shy Bi iiclevcecotsia cece eines 80 Boylston St....Boston, Mass. . 
Hanna Bldg. ..»Cleveland, Ohio.. 


lst Natl. Bk. Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. . (New York); 
Lytton’ Bide wo. Chicago, “Ill, eens George Pearson 
Kingsway House...London, Eregland. (Chicago) 
THOMPSON-KOCH CO. e-g......32 W. 6th St..... Cincinnati, Ohio... 
THOMPSON-RIDDICK CO., INC.Hill Bldg. .....:.. Jacksonville, Fla.*. R. R. Toepel 
tee ANC Renin tLe St 9 GAO oo Or ---(Will openin Apr.).New Yerk City.. 
| Leseie Delea 
THRESHERSSERVIGE. Gcescdeecu 136 Liberty St.....New York City.. K. Vo Hall 
THURLOW ADV. ACCY........ Little Bldg. ...... Boston, Mass, . “iE = ‘thurlow 
TIFFANY. PibeAser ecto atet ok heteae 400 Ostrander ve . Syracuse, N. Y. 
TISNE, WALTER E. e-g.......¢310 We SSth Sti. New! Vork City.. 
TOLINSSEOMPAN YS pene see en 1314 Walnut St.. . Philadelphia, Pa...Miss Rae Smith 
TOUZALIN AGCY., CHARLES 
1S kt: Rai, Son Oe ease toe noes Tribune Bldg. ~Ghicago, plier ie R. Callies 
TRACY wINCS LiPowbanes ste ode USOn Square. -New York City.. 
TRACY- PARRY. CO! INC., a-e-h..Lafayette Bldg. ... Philadelphia, Pa.. 
347 “Sth. Awee eo New York City.. 
TRADES ADV. AGCY. a-e-g-h....665 5th Av..,..... New York City.. : ‘Josephine Cone | 
TRANSOM CO., INC., d-e-g.....637 N. Mich. Blvd.Chicago, Ill. .... = Mics 2a 
ARNE Wied act ave craters erate oterete Widener Bldg...... Philadelphia, Fach .W. H. Trump 
ARs ONG. Gis Ogio Serine ee Times Bldg. \. yn) New York City.. 
TUCKER ADV. AGCY, INC., “¢M. A. Mullen 
CEA ke Rha OR ie Ciicoreae Spe OS mide)! We \veorod oaiaic New York City.... 1 Wm. Oechsner 
TUHOLSKI ADV. SERV., INC. d.Guardian Tr. Bldg.Denver, Colo.:.... D. A. Tuholski 
TUNNEER ADV: AGCY nae ceed SGrChusch Stews New York City.. 
TUPPER ADV. AGCY., CLIFTON 
EE YA-OB Diapers tetens ieschatsis seer gaaveteelere Central Trust Bldg.San Antonio, Tex..C. H. Tupper 
TURNER-WAGENER CO. a-e-f-g..Wrigley Bldg. ....Chicago, Ill. ...... {& Ye 
sienna ADV AGCY., INC., 
5 os Soe EE Ae Ot 1133 Broadway ...New York City.... 
TWEED ADNIGS AGGY:, RY EeeiiEstey a Bldgesacaace || Philadelphia, Paley 
TWINECULYUA DY Gi COm en Star Theater Bldg. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
U 
UHL, MENG. .JRARLES ast ciancee anarirticcinie cee ee Chicago, Tienes 
UNDERWOOD, INC. MCORS Eso mae breccia ane New York City. 
UNITED ADV. AGCY. -8-22 och LW 34th Sts ae New York City, ee Cc. Dayew 
Kinney Bldg. Newark, Ni J. eee (New York); 
21 Smith St.. SEs Paterson. Ni AJ sages E. F.  Fectinger 
2112 Cabell St..... Dallas; Tex: tweet (Newark); E. 
i Walham Sta soe. Bridgeport, ‘Conn.. |W. Bateman 
C. P. R. Building.Terento, Ont., Can. | (Dallas) 
UNITED TADVGIAGGY, ces sie eet 409 4th St.nes... Sioux City, Ia....B. J. Abraham 
WINGED EAD View CORE sss. enne $33. State! (Stncsmeat Jew Haven, Conn. 
UNETED BAD Vers View se coce es 22 Market: St. cov o.2 Newark, N. Tix Ae 
Ces SADV GuCOR Pi a-2Fofeceoee 2d Natl. Bk. Bldg.Toledo, Ohio ......Dick Jamison 
UNIVERSAL ADV. SERV. INC.d.140 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... M. R. Webster 
URMY, LOUIS V. ae-g...0..006 41 Park Row......New York City... ati Viren 
USHER, LEE & PURNER ADVG. 
UNC Oa elt Corda DPE On Ee nico hascona.s - nUseste ase Milwaukee, Wis... 
USOSKIN CO., INC., JOSEPH. -643 West 172d St..New York Citys cee 
Vv 
ee ELAR COST UNGS 
Filecis ears oe ac eoterto eis ‘Century Bldg. ..Des Moines, a L. E, Vallandingham 
V. an TEENGCCHOTEN, RAY degen Union . Bank Bldg.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
VANDERHOOF & CO. a-e-g-h....167 E. Ontario St.Chicago, Ill. ..... . Ralph N. Cushing 
VAN _DUSENS@& CARTER 5: Same tienen aoe eee Jackson, Mich. .... 
VAN HAAGAN ADV. AGCY., 
J OURDN, \Guase=2 tor con sroctct wien "1602 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa...J. C. Van Haagen 
K Miss C, V. Par- 
VAN PATTEN, INC., a-e-g-h..... SOE. 420. Ste cece New York City.. ker 
7 D. J. Ogilvie 
MANES AN Te Ge. CODg-f ace ecindetiate 110 E, Lexington St.Baltimore, Md.....Edg. F. Riebetanz 
V-C. ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE | 
CORD, \ineiot seni oatte eee 220 W. 42d St....New York oan . George H. Schusser 
VIEREGG tADVG, SERV INCasa cei de ee eee .. Buffalo, N. are . 
VINCENT & VINCENT d-e-g... ) Fred W. Vincent 


-Artisans Bldg. .....Portland, oe “+++ ZG, Vincent 

VIRGINIA ADV. SERV. CO.Ledger - Dispatch | a 

IBM KOne sidicon ou eno agseuuoadudeact Bldg. eae VOrtolkw Vauu eee 
.».»-New York City.. 

Vv "ON POE'TTGEN, CARL S. ie teense este Bldg. Spee Detroit, Mich, ... 


(Continued on page 135) 
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\DVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
(Continued from page 134) 


Name Address City Space Buyers 
VORHEES ADV. & SALES Vey 
PEC PUR clcvisivc cee cesecuseves 45 N. Division St..Vuffalo, N. Y..... 
NPS: & CO... 2. ccc eces 116 Nassau St....New York City....J. S. Voorhees 
\EDENBURGH-KENNEDY 
oo SR SIRS cn DeRSnenOaEanns 171 Madison Av...New York City.... 
REELAND, INC., E. E. g....344 W. 38th St....New York City.... 
WwW 

JADE ADV. AGCY. a-e-g....... Old Colony Bldg...Chicago, Ill. ....... 

Anisfield Bldg..... Cleveland, Ohio.... 
FAGAN, INC., REX W.......501 5th Av....... New York City.... 
FAMEADY. AGCY., S. d...:.. World Bldg. ......New York City....B. Spenadel 
‘ALES ADV. CO Simtel dite; Orpheum Bldg......Topeka, Kans. .... 
7ALES ADV. CO. a-c-f-g-h...... 141 W. 36th St....New York City-s5.).) Je. Veth 
iter ADV, AGCY.......... Sherman Clay Bldg.San Francisco, Cal, 
‘Ameer CO. WM. S. f....... Park Bldg. .......Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 
Smee GON se es cee ee om Raster eee .--Detroit, Mich.*.. ) 

1 . Baum St...Saginaw, Mich... 

Doyle Bldg. ...... Flint, Mich...... PR. P. Stewart 
Ee a cedia ate Slave develave Owosso, Mich.... J ‘ 
JALKER & CO., DUDLEY a-e-g. People’s Gas Bldg.Chicago, Ill. A. Conwisher 


“**** ) Dudley Walker 


1ALKER & DOWNING......... Oliver Bldg, .. Pittsburgh, Pa..... 1 Be S. Downing 
Wm. S, Walker 

1ALKER & HOLTJE ADVER- 

WIETAGCY.... 0... .s.. sec eveee iad eb Fe New York City.... 

1ALKER-LONGFELLOW CO., 

| ERGs 4 Northampton St.Boston, Mass. .... 

i\g@mey CO., INC............341 Sth Av........ New York City 


|ALLERSTEIN-SHARTON CO..70 West 40th St...New York City....W. F. O’Brien 
/ALLOWER, ROWLAND C. e-g..39 Cortlandt St....New York City.... 

918 N. 16th St....Harrisburg, Pa.... 
ALTER ADVG. AGCY., A. D..Vandergrift Bldg...Pittsburgh, Pa.....D. A. Sullivan 


iIALTERS ADVG. AGCY., F.M..288 Main St...... Springfield, Mass.. 
/ALTON. ADV. AGCY. b-d-f..... 217 Latta Arcade..Charlotte, N. C....K. F. Walton 
JALTON ADV. & PRINTING 
f° 3050 Shee 88 Broad St.......Boston, Mass. ... ev eety Walton 
4 + > 7 Ed. J. Weinstock 
ALZ-WEINSTOCK, INC., d....Lafayette Bldg.....Buffalo, N. Y..... een E. Walz 
Naseer GOW @-2.......ccccees 50 Union Square..New York City.... 
‘ARFIELD ADV. CO., INC. 
Helle icis'o ssn cece aces Federal Res, Bldg.Omaha, Nebr. ....T. O. Warfield 
\ASHBURNE-FLORSHEIM CO.Fosdick Bldg. .....Cincinnati, Ohio* } 
a eer 245 N. High St....Columbus, Ohio. | 
} Lindsey Bldg. ....Dayton, Ohio... [ -H. B. Florsheim 
\ Sake eBldgsis.cc.os Indianapolis, Ind. 
Troquois Life Bldg. Louisville, Ky.. J 
VWASKOW ADV. AGCY. e-g...... 551 W. Wash. St..Chicago, Ill. ......G. R. Waskow 
MEBRBURY, HERBERT.......250 Court Av...... Memphis, Tenn....Herbert Waterbury 
\ITERS ADVG. AGCY., FRAN- ; 
PRMD TSE oye e 6:0. omcc0is vce eae Bowles Bldg. ..... Springfield, Mass..F. M. Waters 
fs) TEL, 1D O\g a SG gece Pueblo, Colo. ..... 
VITSON ADV. AGCY. e-g...... 122 SS. Mich. Av. ‘Chicago; Ill. ...... 
Mies, SCOTT & BEUTELL, 
GE ca ciicis cece ccc aw ees Alfriend Bldg.....- Atlanta, Ga. Daleieus oie 
Wie ADVG. AGCY. d........ 296 Broadway ....New York City....Benjamin Weber 
i ESI CP Ve ay cya ssi slc accievs cake s\elbiasdeadec cece Dayton, Ohio ..... atte ieee ae 
“ ewt ebb 
Wie OLE WART... 00.0500. 30 S. Calvert St... Baltimore, Md..... | Mie Mary L. 
[ hompson 
MiteeeO., JOSEPH a-e-g........ Jenkins Arcade..... Pittsburgh, Pa.....Jcoseph Weil 
Vil@eaDV. AGCY., M. C....... 222 W. 23d St.....New York City.... 
VIEL CO, ARMAND S. a-e-g..543 Ellicott Savare.Buffalo, N. Y..,.. {Armand S. Weill 
VINGARTEN ADV. AGCY., M. i 
“GEEisin 14 2.6.0 Ey ts ase coo Sth Avs otis «c8 New York Gityana. Tack Weingarten 
Miley. AGCY. d-g........ 110 W. 40th St....New York City....Isidore E. Weiss 
ViGeeer. MIETON...........35 Nassaw St...... New York City.... 
Nite HANBERY ADVG.AGCY............0ccc00. Long Beach, Cal... [C. A. Wells 
VILLS-OLLENDORF CO. d-e-g...Tribune Bldg. maGhicagvon Tily  jcesen ka iu Ollendorf 
. H. Christians 
MiNONCOLUETARRY Joi... ee cece ccc es ec cces Los Angeles, Cal.. 
MRE, J. L., a-g.........% HGP AO Otareate eos er New York City.... 
(po. 0S (CO Boa Oth AV Gea neee News Work: City. ... 
Visi VWARD M.............250 5th Av........ New York City.... 
ViIST ADV. SERV., FRED C....Johnson Block..... Muricie, Ind. ..... 
a KASS tc RIE Sn CALORIC West Brock, Me... 
‘i as fs x “ 4 rae 
in 8 hg Baker Block ...... Racine, Wis. ..... he Paaess 
VISTERN ADV. CO., INC. d....Union Bldg. ......San Diego, Cal....G. V. Rockey 
Mise NUMADV. CO. g.....:.... Merchants - Laclede 
j Bld Site cteieress 2 tem louis, Mo... sc. 
Et OBA rae Peres < aE Church St...... New iotictesn actos 
“THE ADV. AGENCY, X 
fo. ) TST EPS a 142 Berkeley St...Boston, Mass. .. ne asa 
WiEBEPR ADV. CO............ 30) Chureh St...... New York City.... 
VIIDDEN ADV. AGCY. GUY C. : : é 
} oo Bulletin Bldg. ....Philadelphia, Pa...Edward V. Keenan 
VIIDDEN & SHERRILL ADVG. . Cho De wihidden 
‘ Ee el 55 fcc es: old ois o's 10 hia.e' b's, alae see eins Boston, Mass. .... es M. Sherrill 
VIIPPLE & BLACK, INC. d....Free Press Bldg... Detroit, Mich. ....J. Scott Black 
Wi RANK B.............. 76 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, Ill. ...... : 
NiIMELEY & CO., JESSE H. d-f.Janet Bldg. ...... Charleston, W. Va. { b Paes plea, 
\IITMAN ADVR.’S SERV. f...5 Union Square...New York City... 
VIITTINGTON CO. e-g......... Douglass Bldg. ....Seattle, Wash..... 
Nira GRANT..........»- Free Press Bldg...Detroit, Mich. .... 
VERENGO & STAFF, JOHN e-f-g.Ccmmerc’l Bk. Bldg.Grand Rapids, Mich, 
VGHTMAN ADV. AGCY., LU- , 
|. ae Sage 50 Unicn Sq.......New York City.... 
VLDMAN ADV. AGCY. d...... 2 E, Redwood St..Baltimore, Md..... { Wises 3 aman 
VLLEY OF DETROIT ADVER- 
Lo CSS Detroit, Mich. .... 
VLLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM6 N. Michigan Ava Chica Owe LL:*o), ee We J. Eastman 
3 AA gee Id Sth Av:.....--New York City.... 27 A; ©’ Smith 
WLLIAMS & SAYLOR, INC. : 
lien be See 450). Atit CANN Sire & 4 New York City....Kenneth MacIntyre 
MLMINGTON ADV. SERV..... &33 Orange St.....Wilmington, Del... 
VLSON ADV. AGCY, b-d.....-- Independent Life 
7 Bidets Roe Secreto Nashville, Tenn...F. B. Wilson 
MLSON ADVG. SERV. d....... BorcSO2i kaa tees. Hartford, Conn....Howard C. Wilson 
ie a INC., EDWIN BIRD . 5 = vanes 
SES el ch cisic cscs see oa 9 Hanover St...... ew York City.. A 
| 81 E. Madison St..Chicago, Iil....., he. T. Sweeney 
WLSON, OLMSTED & REED...Globe Bldgt iit eta Seattle, Wash..... 
NLSON PUBLICITY CO....... 123 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
AMBERBLY ADVG. AGCY, a-b.Cotton Exch. Bldg. Fort Worth, Tex..F. W. Wimberly 
NNEAMEGERVICE d ...........2 Rector St. «.-+e--New York City...A. M. Winburn 
MVBMORINO& CO., M. a-g........576 Sth Av.--..... New York City.... 
NWNCHELL ADVG. AGCY.. H. : 
PEE aa. ...225.....020 E. Jackson Blyd.Chicago, Ill. ......H. C. Winchell 
(Continued on page 136) 
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New Jersey, forty-fifth state in the Union in area, ranks 
tenth in population. It stands seventh in the amount of 
Personal Income Tax Paid and third in total resources of 
Building and Loan Associations. 


NEW JERSEY 


is the logical 
test market 
of the Nation. 


155,900 inhabitants — 721,841 pro- 

gressive families whose buying is 
unhampered by traditions, racial cus- 
toms or climatic conditions. Cosmo- 
politan people who want the most mod: 
ern up-to-date things—whether food or 
clothing or automobiles—and who have 
the money to pay for them. 


Test campaigns in New Jersey defi- 
nitely indicate what sales acceptance 
products will receive upon entering 
metropolitan cities. 


You can reach 40% of the people of 
New Jersey in the principal cities—the 
buying centers of the state — through 
the home-town newspapers of the New 
Jersey Daily League. Complete mer- 
chandising assistance at the service of 
national advertisers. 


“New Jersey and its Twelve Major Markets” 
contains 56 pages of valuable information. It 
is published for the benefit of manufacturers 
interested in intensive selling. It is free upon 
request. Write for it. 


NEW JERSEY 
DAILY LEAGUE 


Star-Eagle Bldg. 


Newark, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK HACKENSACK PASSAIC 
Press Bergen Eve. Record Herald 
ATLANTIC CITY JERSEY CITY PATERSON 
Press-Union Journal Press-Guardian 
CAMDEN NEWARK PERTH AMBOY 
Courier Star-Eagle News 
ELIZABETH PLAINFIELD 
Journal Courier-News 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 
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Name Address City Space Buyers 
WINNINGHAM, C. C. a-e-g...... 10 Peterboro, W... Detroit, Mich. ele Busy Middleton 
WOLF, INC., PHILIP d......... Candler Bldg. .....New York City... { Fre Volt sees 
WOLEE, HERMAN Ennec.cccwee Odd Fellows TempleCincinnati, Obie: 
wocP PUTNAM & WOOD CO.Oliver Ditson Bldg.Boston, Mass.* ADs saat Recess 

EE Ge FCB MOO TODOOC OTS Lexington Bldg... . Baltimore, Md. ne 
woop. & REBER, ENG x. arisen 408 Marion St..... Seattle, Wash..... E. L. Reber 
WOODALL & AMESBURY a-e-g..Phoenix Bldg. ... : Minneapolis, Minn. 
WOODMAN ADV. AGCY. g...... Henry Bldg. ...... Seattle, Wash..... E. F. Woodman 
WOODWARD, ARTHUR......... 1476 Broadway.....New York City.. 
_{& M. Cameron 
WORLD WIDE ADV. CORP. a-g.1 W. 34th St......New York City.... Ly aos ee 
. Bricke 
WOREEY-TONES ADVG) AGCY 02... -ncccccwsewacs Bufialo, IN. Yocus. 
WIGS OARS 1 aetatisic ciiralt's cists ste 626 Market St..... San Francisco, Cal. 
WORTH- DUNCAN CO. e-g....... 608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
(Z. L. Potter 
WORTMAN-COREY & POTTER | E. B.M. Wortman 
6 Ske nace ts GA te cites « Dea isate» ears 234 (Wan ‘Stay Bide. Witica,, Nig eX eles ce | Hehe Corey: 
University Block...Syracuse, N. Y. sale L. Scheid 
Miss Beatr. Clark 
LN. O. Bleekman 
WREN COS” WiLILTAM | Gr cers set Foxcroft Bldg.....San Francisco, Cal..W. C. Wren 
WURTS-DUNCAN ADV. AGCY..337 13th St....... Oakland Calle mice 
WYNNE-McMAINS ADVERTIS- ae McMains 
TING SAGE NG Yodo ere e sila incites Sumpter Bldg. - Dallas, Tex. ...... ) F, A. Wynne 
Y 
VORKVILLEV ADV AGGY. cap ts SOS 92d) Ay. stsraiare New York City .... 
YOST-GRATIOT & CO. a-b-f..... Rialto” Bldewan. «ot. Lous, Mow. Wi. fiaice 
YOUNG, CHARLESI ECKERT 75.. 1620 Indiana FAv. .'Chicagoy Mi... 3s c.. 
VOUNG,, TOMI ER Wictocmlevercttiere cc 823 Prospect Av...Cleveland, Ohio.... 
YOUNG, IW PUL S satts rater crea Pehaiteset stators Rand McNally 
Bidoc eh cet ects Chicago, Nis, cess. 
Ei; 
ZAIN’S ADV. SYSTEM......: DO COE Me AWitortsisha.s New York City.... 
ZATN RAD ViG SHIR ean nen eee 80 Boylston St..... Boston, Mass...... 
ZIMMER-KELLER, INC. a....... Kresge Bldg.......Detroit, Mich......R. E. Keller 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


; A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. C—Recogrized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Local 
publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement), E—Recommended for recognition by Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. t—Recommended by 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
I—Member California Advertising Service Association, J—Member Canadian Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. *—Head Office. 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local 
recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


PRESS GALLERY—U. S. SENATE 


NAME FarerR REPRESENTED OFFICE 
Albert, ‘Gaasles Soias nacca.ts New York Worldssc i tintedeje. sod ameume « 20-22 Wyatt Bldg, 
Armstrong, Robert B.......Los Angeles Times, Portland Telegram 604 Hibbs Bldg. 
‘Atchisonss John SGearrenion Daily News Record (New York), 505 Union Bldg. 
Wiomient sie W.Ga tin aysisais sustaie sueleiens wiscccie 
Atkins, Ws Elsa. ceca is International News Service........... Munsey Bldg. 
Authier, George F.......... Omahast Bee sie disarvacriooc cenit mie cen 101 District Bank Bldg. 
Bakers oerl Aonencets cain), Daily News Record (New York)...... 505Union Trust Bldg. 
Barry, Robert “i<)see..0200% Philadelphia Public Ledger........... 501%4Fourteenth Street 
Bartley mis ROSS a.iesen ocean ASSOCIATE @ ELESS muslatnere eraretseracicrst> ayes Star Bldg. 
Baxter, “Norman We ware aes Philadelphia Public Ledger........... Fourteenth Street 
Beaty, Hoe Gain aneteins niece: AISSOCIAT CCAR EES Sumrefeteieto ts aeclereveleystereiterere ts Star Bldg. 
Bean. Rodnéys Nou.stis cles. oe New... York “lines .icasit device cies eee oo 717 ihe Bldg. 
Bell; “Samuel Wane vere ewes Philadelphia Public Ledger............ 501% Fourteenth Street 
Bells Wilriewad . cetera etete yecane Louisville Courier Journal............ 723 Bond Bldg. 
Benedict, Laurence M....... Toledo Times, Springfield (Ohio) Sun, 45 Wyatt Bldg. 
Akrcn Beacon-Journal gabdoueo nee 
Billings..s lohneeSiae ere an as Brooklyn Daily waploss sweetener 901 Colorada Bldg. 
Boeckel, Richard M “Nederal Trade Information Service.... 63 Home Life Bldg. 
Boehringer, Edwin C....... Dajhy Metal oTradesia2d sarsrccste eye devenecel vscce 84 Home Life Bldg. 
Boyle; John (2. ogee els Wall Street Journal, Exchange Telegram 1422 F Street 
Cosm London; Brgland \socn sess cee 
Bradford, A. Wicie cesses «sc United Press Associations............ 1322 New York Avenue 
Bradshaw, Roberta V....... Women'so Wear. lascnostet peach sek 505 Union Trust Bldg. 
Brigham, William E........ Boston- Evening. Transcript: .......... 81 Home Life Bldg. 
Briney, \W. Russelly.).22.. sg ailon| Times, Louisville Courier 723 Bond Bldg. 
OUrMAL 23. Nele + she siteiet se cicsie eit 5 1s 
Britten, Edwardclszseiiccs.. Raleigh News and Observer, Greenville 603 District Bank Bld 
(S26) News ances eiciscr erences 
Brown, Ashmun N......... Providence Journal, Providence Evening 607 Hibbs Bldg. 
Bulletin; Seattle Timesicoc3....-.- 
Brows, «Gu U Rem sase cei Washington Post ...........:...000. Post Building 
Brow, Sarry Inic. seasons Boise Statesman, ‘Anaconda Standard, 916 Woodward Bldg. 
Salts Lake tribune acer eane 
Bruckarts SW uses ctreleiscle ke oe Associated “Press. scicie ouieiais vee asinine Star Bldg. 
Bryant, HEBER Cis aan neete New vores rlerald nackte nie 437 Munsey Bldg. 
Buel, “Walker (S.. aiiis.. «aerate Cleveland “Plain ‘Dealersk siae...ancute es 38 Post Bldg. 
Byars, J. (Cloyd ote. Meee Washington. Herald e aoeustemiete ose. Munsey Bldg. 
Callahan, Vincent F........ Washington Ditties iesclics cic cielo Munsey Bldg. 
Campbell, (Jo Battseaccen a0 International News Service........... 1204-Munsey Bldg. 
Carson Johnie Niemen care Baltimore: WVemiri ge iS Uttam sere vistors +a 1416 New York Avenue 
Choate; Robert Biaaageene Boston eitterald | %. Sey.:.\-:ceterciee' = saree eceioe 93 Home Life Bldg. 
Clapper, Raymond.......... United. News). <i. «= <:lelevs eles eyelesicretere 1322 New York Avenue 
Clark, Edward Bite cane Chicago Evening Post, Western News- 610 Munsey Bldg. 
PAPEL MINION Wer. e1e mavslaterere oem 


Clark, Kenneth W International News Service Munsey Bldg. 


Clarke, Alfred J... Washington Evening Star......... Star Bldg. 
Coakley, Jonn) Pin ssemceies Newark Star Eagle, Toledo Blade 420 Colorado Bldg. 
Cobb) tilarvey) Linecssmes 4. Washington) Tamessio soe etc sjteetere cine Munsey Bldg. 
Cochran, Negley D......... Fort Worth®Pressse ani erence 1322 New York Avenue 
Coffin, Clinton eisigys «pies wre ANSSOCIACEO, PFERS: Vs fanuie ce catia esac Star Bldg. 
Collins aul nase eect crate Philadelphia = Record, aiivcsset > sense 86 Bes Life Bl dg. 
Collitie Ralph Av eecatectes New York: Herald. cut. csr aerenee 437 Munsey Bldg. 
Colver, William B.......... Krioxvidle. News ¥ once sie cocaine nen 1322 New York Avenue 
Combs, George W.......... Lynchburg News, Wilmington Morning 1416 New York Avenue 
News, Richmond Evening Dispatch. . 
Conchas “As (ir ert es teterees Associated MP Tess stewie rete sare cme ate Star Bldg. 
Connor, Prank) Wis... 55.0. New York World, Oshkosh Northwest- Wyatt Building 
Cri! Si actegah’s oie oon eee ree 
Corey), Herbert veyroscc be) ire? Associated Newspapers ............., Munsey Bldg. 
Craiz. Donald Ay po sieathc vel New? York Herald i aGeea ese ae eee 437 Munsey Bldg. 
Crawford, Arthur W... wNew York (Commercial r-mail dene 44 Wyatt Bldg. 
Crawford; Ws Ani.2 2s aes | Central INeWgs Si ais Mo retintate Sateen 323 Bond Bldg. 
Daily? “Francis? Pa. .<c ees Baltimore American, Baltimore News.. 439 Munsey Bldg. 
Daley, William L.......... Los Angeles Thies Aces ee 604 Hibbs Bldg. 
Davis,\) Maxitie 7. oel Detroit “Bree | Press.ton. neem scee 302 Metropolitan Bank 
Bldg, 
63 Home Life Bldg. 


Dodge, Homer Joseph....... Federal Trade Information Service.... 


for *Janwary 2 CO, L923 


NAME Paper REPRESENTED OFFICE : 

Dougherty, Emmet ......... Davenport Democrat, Cedar Rapids Ga- 514 Woodward Bldg, 
zette, Dubuque Times- Journal, Water- 

loo Courier, Muscatine Journal 


Drexel; Constance .....-... Philadelphia Public. Ledger....+5- ; 501% Fourteenth Street 
Dwends, (George a melee ately United Press Associations............. 1322 New York Avenue 
Karly, Stephen: D)....cj-5). ss 0 Associated, (Press; <j. sarin clots orereteletat Star Bldg. 
Edgerton, Joseph _.......... Washington -Timies’ (iets cc. c viele elie sin etete Munsey Bldg. 
Easton, Kdward: C.gc cc + Philadelphia Inquifer of. 2% echo +» 1006 Munseml Bldg. 
Batons Ricard vaste omens Westminster Gazette, Echo de Paris, 10 Jackson Place 
Press Mondiale News Service....... 
Bland, Henry Ev icc.ce cies Wall StréetJiournale. «cysteine ae 1422 F Street | 
Bilmaker) Wee! Vrnerseie cine: « Harrisburg Patriot, Chicago Journal of Munsey Bldg. | 
Commerce yyies cterslei seers iain 28 gisieis 
EPwin, eo) Ohta ye oite sbi Nashville Tennessean, Philadelphia Rec- 205 Munsey Bldg. 
ord, New York Evening World..... | 
Eissary sever ered iter saaratereyersners Baltimore (Sunes eelcecies leila eee 1416 New York Avenue 
POVATISN SiC nite a cieje setts) y eiajese’s Baltimore. Sum Sion cec sete tees 1416 New York Avenue 
Oeotin ANE aa tooo dooeooo Daily Oklahoman, Muskogee Times- International Bldg. 
Democrat, ces ce tess cise altos 
Bairbaisn, As, Dx siackers «aise Troy Record, Buffalo Commercial ..... 635 Munsey Bldg. 
Farrington, Joseph R....... Philadelphia Public Ledger, Honolulu 501% Fourteenth Street 
Stare B ulletira arenes aie sleletsteekrsisteteeeaete : 
Bields ‘Carter wile wsicinas oxtese New York) ‘Tribune ss. icles cette a Woodward Bldg. 
Fiske, Frank E. ...»Exchange Telegraph Co., London, Eng. 1422 F Street 
Rootes Mark cicssiciomit cists : Grand Rapids Evening’ Press, Saginaw 337 Colorado Bldg, 
News, Jackson Citizen-Patriot, Flint 
Journal, Bay City Times, Muskegon 
GChronidle: ..5 s.ce0 chee cos we el eteetee 
Hox, pAIbert, We ctcsclvieltcrtcuelen’ Washington Post . 2 2,, 2 il ss elisa Post Bldg. 
Frantz, “ilarry” Wit.piriee or United Press Associations...........++ 1322 New York Avenue 
Gableman, Edwin W....... Cincinnati Enquirer: ie. 2s ste oynealate 32 Post Bldg, 
Gardner, Gilson ........... Ell ‘Paso! Herald foc. tiaste soc tee 710 Bond Bldg. 
Gates (Robert UM a iatie.u eso Memphis Commercial Appeal, Houston ade ae Ban 
Post) s)otsteicascvs iste sya: les ie ee 
Gatiss) “Hlarryes Bas ie eons Chicago Daily.) Newsies saemace Mpa i)! Home Life Bldg, 
Gaying aWilliam'G)-0.1 ramen Boston Traveler, Springfield Republican, 93 Home Life Bldg. 
Springfield Daily News, Haverhill 
Evenings Gazette” (Series cies eaten 
Geddes! “Bonde nrc eh. Associated Frress occ cieacs se sce lt munsient Star Bldg. 
GrbsonyiGey Leo, aeeraceetere yy ashingtom. Evenaldi™ 0 samen + pee stueiee Munsey Bldg. 
Gilbert, Clinton W......... Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 50114 Fourteenth st, 
Ginter; (Robert) Mitscswen-- Pittsburgh Gazette-Times ............ 47 Post Bldg. 
Seat 5 etafae vslanaoriust ster - Berliner Tageblatt stares. oierccetels io lelataaleteanene 
Goldstrom, John vstcatotecee os) Angeles Examineri:. cocci cere 626 Bond Bldg. 
Goodwin, Mark Tias..s22ee0 Dallas News, Galveston News, Dallas 620 Albee Building, 
Evening Journal FOREN oe Ce 
Gotthieb;) Wotiis Sic. wel creer New York Jewish Morning Journal, 945 Pennsylvania ave 
Jewish World, Cleveland ; 
Gregg palisaac ina sewtreriomee NewYork Sun susees «skeet 439 Munsey Bldg. 
Gridley, Charles) Ole erect Akron: Byening® Dimes. cic. «lcieuelarneens 720 Abbee Bldg. 
Griffin, “Bulkley St. ees sie New? ‘Bedford’ Standard... «2.0.00 eee 330 Munsey Bldg. 
Groves, Charles S.........% Bosten, Globes soos. ao. -esna sen 307 Albee Bldg, 
Gusacky lat vermpaselaieterieienete Washington Times...... 1: SES sotto Munsey Bldg. 
Hachter, Arthur W.......- Christian ‘Science: Monitor. 7.5.) o~ctee 921 Colorado Bldg. 
Hall) Henry os chiissisecvaae Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph........ 47 Post Bldg. 
PialVama yee Giers areieretom erences Providence Tribune, Pawtucket Times, 502 Hibbs Bldg. 
North Adams Transcript suvbalsiaie pecans 
Hamilton, Charles A...... Buffalo Times, Troy Times, Utica Ob- 616 Colorado Bldg. 
SERVEL Wan. cine eeecoem eee 
dslhiallievals Nose oo gnaw soc Fittsburgh ~Ptess,.. 1s ae 421 Colorado Bldg, 
Hanna ial tren etter Federated’ Press. < S.r2 cjc<a\cicte o/c 234 Maryland Bldg. 
lsiexgch Wilke ye 6 Gaon poone Caomopeties Service Munsey Bldg. 
Harriss) WinGeriuR, <j telsier New Yorle Americani)\ an osetia 628 Bond Bldg. 
Hart, Charles* Gajeee ceca Portland Oregonian, Minneapolis Tri- 201 Albee Bldg. 
bune, Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
Boise. Capital News. ..002. «smseeee 
Haupert, Paul (Bye. «20:5... ssociateds Press .\.rsts\es excreminietne nee Star Bldg. 
Hayden, Charles S........San Antonio Light, Arkansas Democrat, 45 Wyatt Bldg. 
Kansas City Journal, Fort Worth Star 
Telegram, Nashville Banner, St. 
Pista GSCad ae >. aun at's olacaboretogetet eae ae 
Hayden, Jays Glaccrerearceuter Detroit. (NEws's cs sale ole nett 903 Colorado Bldg, 
ttaward) As Ora sates ase.seue es International News Service Munsey Bldg. 
Heiss or Aat Biz svoeiine apes Drafic’ World, (Chicago... men se DOS) Coloradge ‘Bldg. 
Henning, Arthur E........ Chicago WPribtine.. s2scct ieee eer ee 42 Wyatt Bldg. 
Huldebrand,) Ws. “Avy. <i. eles Greensboro. Daily. News. ..csieisi-iercle ators 623 Albee Bldg. 
Hill, George Griswold...... London Times, Pittsburgh Dispatch... 38 Post Bldg. 
Hinman, George W., Jr....Chicago Herald and Examiner......... 626 Bond Bldg. 
Holloman, James A Atlanta (ConStitutron Mercy. piel neki The Raleigh. 
Holmes, George Rive cies ierpyers International News Service........... Munsey Bldg. 
Hood, Edwin M..22..5 .. Associated Press: 6.55.0 eee ee Star Bldg. 
Hornaday, James P. .-Indianapolis News.. Alc 33 Wyatt Bldg. 
Hulen, Dike verieilese +eAssociated Press’ se cclee cars Star Bldg. 
Hull, Thomas (Cue escecic United Press Associations 1322 New! York ave. 
Hunt; ‘Charles! eB casei e Douglas International, Johnstown (Pa.) 608 Fourteenth st 
Tribune; Altoona Mirror. ists eric 
Bunty Harry (Bisress sce ae Newspaper Enterprise Association...... 1322 New York ays. 
Huntley, Theodore A....... Pittshureh Post] i y-cvwies-eie ee Gemieente 32 Post Bldg. 
Hutchinson, William K..... International News Service............ Munsey Bldg. 
Hyde Henry Mi niileisscc ons Baltimore Evening Sun. occ... - secs 1416 New York ave. 
Jamieson, As Misc cc. acne Central News! jecissis setoaiets sv eeieeierene 323 Wyatt ude 
Jermane, Wisne vem. Seattle’ ‘Times oc sticaccea ss cae ocelesen 905 Colorado B ig 
[Obey 13, sag acno Sandusky Register, Bellingham Herald. 41 Home Life Bldg. 
Jones Winfield. .... San Antonto! Bacpressarectas a oleic aienertets 1400 Pennsylvania ave. 
Joslin, Theodore’ G........- Boston Evening Transcript........... 81 Home Life Bldg. 
Judd, Maurice (Biovins cake New. York Sansoisacseeriieeee ere 439 Munsey Bldg. 
Karger, Gus) taslelsetsmiistere.e Cincinnati! Times- Stars cance ec. tines 16 Post Bldg. 
Kreatsys ELaroldiis create aici Washington Daily News....... Shades 1322 New York ave, | 
Kennedy, Johit A........0- Washington Herald... occcies disieincss ape Munsey Bldg. 
Kennedy, William P....... oes Evening Star, Springfield Star Bldg. 
MAOMG ches, cavePagec Miele Sen aeie ee 
Kent; -Russell'y.can ss sttete Memphis News Scimitar............. 920 Cclorado Bldg. 
Keyser, Charles P......... St. Louis Globe-Democrat............. 34 Wyatt Bldg. 
Kirchhofer, Alfred Hic... Buffalo Evening News........-...-++- 304 Albee Bldg. | 
Kiewis © Alftediacatackin ss nre ae Day, iNew oY ork 25 uid, tieeitebocioaeeee 1337 Spring Road. : 
Knorr.) ErnstebAtes.c aeekee Central cNews:...0 «sasicslontenen = reteeiee 323 Bond Bldg. | 
Kolbert; Js Lisa orsarayatere are United Press Associations............. 1322 New York ave, 
TaddonipRosatce «> oitenes Federated'* Pésss s..j2.. as astern ie areniciens 234 Maryland Bldg. 
amb; Pranke Rian aes Washington | Dimes.0).:..+s site) saymeeiee Munsey Bldg: 
Wehbe i TER i c.cuta one Chicago Daily Hide and Tallow...... 63 Home Life Bldg. 
Bade Herman. isos cites Daily “Marine, Record. i5.. amas steel 650 Munsey Bldg. 


Evening Star Bldg. 


Consolidated Press Association........ 
205 Munsey Bldg. 


Winston-Salem Journal, Wilmington (N. 


C2). "Star .cc.faetierea as te sions 
Lewis, Reuben A., Jr...... New York Journal of Commerce...... 1419 G st. | 
Lewis, Wilmott.‘ Harsant.. SLondon) {Dimeésiic. seseiiels eee erence Albee Bldg. 
Lima, Manoel de Oliveira. .Jornal do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro; La 3536 Thirteenth st. 

Prensa, Buenos) Airesi-.. Je. cere cme ° 
Ibincoln, (Gi ‘Gould i.0.\1 0 Washington Evening: Stars. selec esis Star Bldg. ¢ B 
Lindemann, Erich P..... + «Chicago “Abendposte scene acme umnisteies ae Metropolitan 

g. 

Jeinz Clarence! Tass se. arse oe Daily Garment News, Newport Daily 622 Albee Bldg. 

News, Providence News, Newburgh 

ee ING WS Ie celeste rs oie pretercierel ete en eneneeaane A 

osh} OWilltamie yin ciestacie ate United Press Associations..........+. 1322 New York ave. : 
Low, Sir A, Maurice....... London Morning) Post... es sleet 402 Hibbs Bldg. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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| 


Editor & Publisher 


CLINTON W. 
GILBERT 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


for 


JTL UT Y ee. 


WYTHE 
WILLIAMS 


NEWS 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE 


(Via Leased Wire.) Includes all news services listed below 
except Gilbert’s Letter. 


PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 


Includes cables and mail letters from the following coun- 
tries, cities and regular staff correspondents: 

District including United Kingdom, Ireland, Holland and 
Scandinavia—London: SIDNEY THATCHER, GEO. EMER- 
SON. Dublin: WM. HASSETT. 

District including Central Europe, Germany, Russia, the 
Succession States of Austria-Hungary, Northern Balkans— 
Berlin: 5. B. CONGER. Moscow: PERCY NOEL. 

District including France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Southern Balkans, Greece, Jugo-Slavia Paris: 
WYTHE WILLIAMS, WILLIAM DASHIBEL, JACOB 4d. 
LOWREY, JOSEPH KIERNAN. 

The Near EHast—Constantinople: CLARENCE K. STREIT. 

The Far Hast--Japan: B. W. FLEISHER, GLENN BABB, 


JOHN R. MORRIS. China: FRANK H. HEDGES, GEO. BE. 
SOKOLSKY, I. HICKS. Philippines; WALTER ROBB. 


Cuba: DE LAUREAL SLEVIN. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE 


Includes the following elements 
News comment by EDW. G. 
the Public Ledger (occasional). 


(also sold separately): 
LOWRY, Editor-in-Chief of 


Political Dispatches of ROBERT BARRY, Chief of Public 
Ledger’s Washington Bureau. 

“The Washington Observer” (every week day). 

Query Service on all Washington Bureau dispatches. 

New York news letter by RAYMOND G. CARROLL. 

New York theatrical letter by GILBERT SELDBS. 

Dispatches of the Morning Public Ledger’s staff corre- 
spondents assigned to important domestic news events. 

Signed commentaries by distinguished authorities printed 
on the Editorial Page of the morning Public Ledger. 

avis Sports Events by W. H. ROCAP and CULLEN 
CAIN. 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE 


Includes the following elements (also sold separately): 
RICHARD SPILLANEH’S comment, ‘Men and Business.” 
CLINTON B. EVANS’ Chicago Letter. 

Daily New York stock market su mmary. 

“Wall Street Gossip.” 

Weekly New York market review. 

London market review. 

All subscribers receive, supplementary to this service, the mail 
letters of the regular correspondents of the Public Ledger’s Business 
Section, covering the principal industries of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and the West Indies. 


CLINTON W. GILBERT’S WASHINGTON LETTER 
to evening newspapers. 


FEATURES 


FEATURE PAGES 
PERSONALITY PAGE (Weekiy). 
MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE PAGES 
FASHION PAGE (Weekly). 
SCIENCE PAGE (Weekly). ; 
SHORT STORY PAGE (Weekly). 
HUMAN INTEREST PAGE (Daily). 


COMICS 


“SOMEBODY’S STENOG,” by 
Weekly Color Page. 
“RUFUS McGOOFUS,” by 

Weekly Color Page. : 
“ASK PROF. NOODLE,” by Steinlauf. 2-col. Daily. 
“DUMB-BELLS,” by Cunningham. 1-col. Daily. 
“THE CROSSING COP,” by John. 1-col. Daily. 
“THE SASSIETY KOLLUM,” by Bach. 1-col. Daily. 
“THAT’S DIFFERENT,” by Bach. 1i-col. Daily. 


CARTOONS, ETC. 


“THE HUMAN ZOO,” by C. D. Batchelor, 2 or 3 col. Daily. 

“FOLLIES OF THE PASSING SHOW,” by Hanlon. 6 or 7 
col. Weekly. : 

“SYKES’ CARTOONS,” by C. H. Sykes. Daily. 


WOMAN’S PAGE FEATURES 


“THE DOROTHY DIX TALKS,” Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

THE HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR LOVE PROBLEM 
SERIALS.—Daily. : 

“THE ETERNAL QUESTION,” by Felice Davis. 
dialogues, each ending in a marriage proposal. 

PARIS FASHION LETTHER—“The Latest from Queen Fash- 
ion’s Court,’ by Eva A. Tingey. Daily. 1-col. cut. ; 

“HOME COOKING,” by Mary A. Wilson, cook to Queen Vic- 
toria. Daily and Sunday. ‘ ; 

BEAUTY HINTS—‘“Milady Beautiful,” by Lois Leeds. Daily. 


Illus. 
HOME DECORATION—“The Home in Good Taste,’’ Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. Daily. Illus. 
HOME HANDIWORK HINTS—“Things You'll 
Make,’’ by Flora L. Kaplan. Daily. Illus. 
HOUSEKEEPING HELPS—‘Housewife’s Idea Box.” 


Illus. 
ETIQUETTE HINTS—‘‘What’s What,’ by Helen Decie. 
Daily. Illus. - 
PAM’S PARIS POSTALS—Novelties in Paris shops. Daily. 


(Weekly). 


Hayward. Daily strip and 


Cunningham. Daily strip and 


Daily love 


Love to 


Daily. 


Illus. 
ONE NOTS,”’ by Kay Kean. Humorous epigrams on love. 
Daily. . 
HUMOROUS FEATURE—“Broadcasts”’ by Lora Kelly. Daily. 
DAILY QUIZ ON CURRENT TOPICS—‘*Who-Why-What- 
When-Where,” by William Nelson Taft. Daily. 


For Terms 
Wire or Write 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


“HOW TO SAVE WHEN SHOPPING.” Daily. 
“FAVORITE RECIPES OF FAMOUS WOMEN.” 


NEWS FEATURES 


“THREE MINUTES WITH A HEADLINER,” by Frederick 
L. Collins. An illustrated interview with or story about 
a celebrity. Daily. 

WEEKLY BOOK COLUMN, by W. Orton Tewson. 


FEATURES ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT, ETC. 
ae as WALDO TRINE’S daily optimism, “This Day and 
ou.” 


“READ YOUR CHARACTER.” Daily. 
“SHARPENING UP YOUR MEMORY.” Daily. 

“WHAT ARE YOU GOOD FOR?” Daily Feature that finds 
the job for the man and the man for the job. 
“MAKING MORE MONEY.” Daily. Tells how to 

money in side lines conducted at home. 
“CORRECT ENGLISH.” Daily quiz on grammar and pro- 
nunciation. 


Daily. 


make 


JUVENILE FEATURES 


DAILY STORY—‘‘Dreamland 
Stace. Illus. 

THINGS FOR BOYS TO MAKRE. Daily. Illus. 

“THE DAILY FUN HOUR.” A clever game for every day. 


TRICKS, PUZZLES AND MAGIC 


“AFTER DINNER TRICKS”’—Daily. 
“HASY MAGIC YOU CAN DO.” 


Adventures,” by Arthur W 


Illus. 


Weekly. Illus. 


“MIRACLES—ANCIENT AND MODERN”’’—Weekly. Illus. 
DAILY PUZZLE—’ Minitests.”’ Daily. Illus. 
WEEKLY PICTURE PUZZLE. Illus. 


WEEKLY CUT-OUT—“The Ink Bottle.” Tllus. 
MISSING DIALOGUE CONTEST (Circulation Feature)— 
“What Are They Saying?” Weekly. Illus. 


SPORTS FEATURES 


DAILY SPORTS QUIZ—“The Sportfolio.”’ 

“WISE TENNIS TIPS’”—by Wm. T. Tilden, 2nd. 

“HOW TO PLAY TENNIS”—Series by Wm. T. Tilden, 2nd. 

“HOW TO PLAY GOLF’’—Series by Jesse Guilford. 

“HOW TO PLAY BASKETBALL’—Series by E. J. Mather 
and E. D. Mitchell. 

BOXING—“‘The Hardest Battle of My Ring Career’’ 
by all great champs and their opponents. 


MISCELLANEOUS DAILY FEATURES 
“TODAY’S TRUE DETECTIVE STORY.” 
“FAMOUS GHOSTS.” 

“HISTORY OF YOUR NAMB.” 
“RADIO IN THE HOME.” Illus. 


Series 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


LOUIS RENE 
HANLON BACHE __ 


STREIT 


FRANK H 


HEDGES 


W. ORTON 
TEWSON 


Is Scoring a Front-Page News 
Beat Twice a Month for 
Clients of the 


DF 
Wir 


Norris A. Huse, General Manager . 


WORLD BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


His articles are printed simultaneously 
in fifteen languages, and on every con- 
tinent. 

The United Feature Syndicate 

yi 3 i world rights outside 

i e 
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Big Features That Wil 
Build Newspapers 


A Brief Outline of the 1923 Program 
Offered to Editors 


United First-Run Fiction 


Here is the most enterprising venture in syndicated first- 


ITAHIS advertisement is not meant to 
be a complete catalog of our i923 
activities. The United Feature 

{ndicate, always on the alert, is con- 

‘ntly offering new releases. 


Form the habit of writing us fully. 
“ll us your problems. Remember that 
\lping editors improve their papers is 
(r specialized business, and that our 
«perience is world-wide. 


Here are a few suggestions, taken from 

cr long list of features designed espe- 
(Ily to add reader-interest and person- 
ety to American newspapers: 


Comics 
"THEM DAYS IS GONE FOR- 
VER,” by Al Posen. Done in 
lyme and set to music. Different, 


Gtinctive, and original. Six column 
‘ip in mat form. Now in The Bos- 
in Globe, New York Telegram, St. 
luis Times, Kansas City Star, and 
any others. Not much territory 
jen, but if we can let you have this 
(mic you will do well to close for 
iimmediately. 

aoe yeo DHE COP,” by H. 
|. Talburt. Good-humored pokes 
lilt around policemen. You'll find 
usey clippings pasted in station 
buses everywhere. Used by such 
[pers as The Chicago Daily News, 
looklyn Eagle, and San Francisco 
illetin. Six column strip in mat form. 


“TUBBY,” by Winner. A. brand 
iw small boy six column strip in mat 
irm. Announced here for the first 
Ine. Ask for samples. 


Special Features 


JOHNNY GRUELLE, artist and 
thor of the most popular children’s 
joks in America, illustrates and writes 
‘short daily story for children called 
Xaggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy.” 
Ml first-run material. Ideal for 
‘omen’s or children’s pages. New 
ork Sun, Cleveland Press, and De- 
oit News are among the numerous 


\ilies using it. A few territories are 
ill open. 


\“GRIPPING MOMENTS IN 
RAND OPERA,” a series of 12 


World Building 


run short stories. 


The United Feature Syndicate has arranged with 52 of 
America’s leading authors to write, exclusively for its clients, 


a short story. Each one will 


run from 3,000 to 4,500 words, 


and will be illustrated with a 4 column pen and ink drawing 


(in mat form.) 


Thus you are assured of the best in American fiction, never 
before published, at a price you can easily afford. 


First releases soon. 
a week. 


Every author is a top-notcher. 


Booth Tarkington 
Gertrude Atherton 
F. Scott Fitzgerald Charles Norris 
Dorothy Canfield Rupert Hughes 
Jesse Lynch Williams Basil King 


Julian Street 
Fanny Hurst 


signed articles by opera stars with 
half-tone mats. Gives the personal 
and human interest element in amus- 
ing situations which have arisen in the 
careers of such celebrities as Galli- 
Curci, Lazzari, Schipo, Amato, and 
others, as told by themselves. 


“SECRETS OF SONG,” by Mad- 
ame Melba. Series of six articles giv- 
ing her own simple rules and exer- 
cises for voice improvement. Not 
only for singers, but for every one who 
wants a better voice. 


PERSONALITY STORIES, writ- 
ten by David L. Blumenfeld and illus- 
trated with photographs. Intimate two 
column stories about the daily lives of 
famous persons, including Pope Pius 
XI, Bonar Law, D’Annunzio, Queen 
Mary, H.G. Wells, etc. New! Timely! 
Lively!' Ask for exclusive rights in 
your territory. 


i 


Stories will follow at the rate of one 


The list includes: 


Joseph C. Lincoln Wallace Irwin 

Maud Radford Warren Meredith Nicholson 

Alice Duer Miller Margaret Deland 

Theodore Dreiser Samuel Merwin 
And Many Others 


HOW AND WHAT TO EAT, by 
Eugene Christian, famous food special- 
ist. Sound advice written in a chatty, 
readable style, on the one subject 
which is- of universal appeal. Just 
what you’ve been looking for as a 
woman’s or editorial page feature. An- 
nounced here for first time. All terri- 
tory open. Send for samples. 


MYSTERY CONTEST, by James 
W. Young. Tremendous possibilities 
for circulation building. Stories pro- 
ceed with swift action to last chapter. 
Then readers try for prizes for best 
solutions. Young’s solution is printed 
with prize announcements. New. All 
territories open. 


JANE BURR, author of best sell- 
ers, is on her way around the world 
in knickers. She is sending back ex- 
clusive stories, with photographs suit- 
able for Sunday magazines, women’s 
sections, etc. High power human in- 
terest articles, telling in Jane Burr’s 
own way of her interesting experiences 


FE 


DICaTLRE 


NORRIS A. HUSE, General Manager 
United Press Headquarters 


Se ae 


ee men 


Announced 
All territories 


with interesting people. 
here for the first time. 
open. Ask for details. 


W. L. GEORGE, world famed au- 
thority on feminism, writes a daily 
article of 300 words; ideally adapted 
to editorial or woman’s pages. At- 
tracting wide attention in the New 
York Sun, Chicago Daily News, and 
others. Write for samples. 


Pictorial Feature Stories With 
Photo Mats 


Put art on the front page and you 
sell papers! That is an axiom of the 
newspaper business. 


Except in the big cities, getting 
suitable art smashes has always been 
difficult. This daily Pictorial News 
Feature in mat form, is exactly what 
the editor wants where local photo 
and engraving facilities are lacking. 


Every day we send out to clients 
three different feature stories. One is 
illustrated with a l-col. half tone mat; 
the second with a 2-col. mat; the third 
with a 3-col. mat. 


You may buy the full service or any 
part of it, at a surprisingly low price. 


Stories run from 75 to 300 words. 
Write for a week’s trial. 


Serial Novels 


“THE BITTERMEADS - MYS- 
TERY,” by E. R. Punshon. An ad- 
venture tale with strong love interest. 


“THE THREE ~ BLACK PEN- 
NYS,” by Joseph Hergesheimer. A 
classic of modern literature. 


SARS AD HOUSE Bye EE RLV BR 
by A. P. Herbert. A love and crime 
story with an English setting. 


“SHOOTING STARS,” by Harry. 
C. Witwer. Each chapter is complete in 
itself, but all concern the adventures 
of a bright young man who achieves 
the top place in the fight ring. Love 
runs through the entire theme, assur- 
ing you of women readers as well as 
men. 


Radio 


SOLES FNM TN Ue Sonor 
RADIO,” by Edward N. Davis, the 
best fitted man in America for this 
subject. Supplies a daily radio cor- 
ner for your paper. Questions and 
answers department at no. extra 
charge. Now used by Chicago Daily 
News, Boston Globe, and many others. 


New York City 
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San Antonio Express 


Morning and Sunday 


Largest Circulation of Any Newspaper 
in its Field 


San Antonio Evening 
News 


Evening except Sunday 


Largest Home Delivery’ Circulation of any after- 
noon newspaper in San Antonio. Largest total 
afternoon circulation. 


The Farm Express 


Semi- Weekly 


Reaches the small town and farm homes in the San 
Antonio trade territory. Est. 186s. 


National Advertising Gains in San Antonio 


LINES 


News Express News & Express 
OZ atone tere (90.2100 2442.54.35 3,238,756 
192 Tew te. Slo doaeen lL, (67,022 2,086,016 
Gain cere eS L1OL9 674,921 1,152,740 


San Antonio is the 


Largest Texas City and third largést on the South- 
ern Route between Washington, D. C., and Los 
Angeles, Calif., being surpassed only by Atlanta and 
New Orleans. 

Texas has 252 Counties of which 65, with 983,000 
population, compose the immediate San Antonio 
trade territory. 

Population of San Antonio 161,379. To these fig- 
ures add 759 Army officers and 10,440 privates, also 
25,000 additional population in the suburbs. And 
100,000 tourists entertained each year. 


We solicit your business on the basis of largest, non- 
duplicating circulation, lowest advertising rate, and 
complete co-operation in winning this very attrac- 
tive market made rich by a world of diversified 
products including agriculture, livestock, dairying, 
mining, oil, manufacturing, natural scenic beauty 
and delightful climate. 


CIRCULATION SECURED WITHOUT PREMIUMS. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


9 East 37th Street Tribune Bldg. Chemical Bldg. 


Healey Bldg. 


NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO Si, LOUIS ATLANTA 
Examiner Bldg. Title Insurance Bldg. Securities Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SLA DELLE 


POTTY GnIlanye ele oe a 
PRESS GALLERY—U. S. SENATE—(Continued from page 136) 
NAME FParer REPRESENTED OFFICE 
Budlow, “Wouts:\ccte << sles -1- Columbus Dispatch, Ohio State Journal, 903 District Bank Bldg. 
Denver Post, Louisville Evening Post, | 
Savannah. Pregsgo-: -icceiets ewan’) as 
Eynngr Robert ve cielee + cists Richmond News Leader...........-0e. 427 Homer Bldg, | 
Lyon, hace Pabst Indianapolis Times, Baltimore Post, Nor- 1322 New York ave. 
4 folk Post, Evansville Press, Terre 
Haute: Post; cs. a afalolnvoPehshstyete ters reree 
McClatchy, Leo A......... Sacramento Bee, Fresno Bee............ 201 Albee Bldg, 
McDevitt, \Cleland® C.< 1 o's. Washington | Times <i... «cs smi heels Munsey Bldg. 
MeGahan Paul Jisl..ecjecce Philadelphia Inquirer.......... aqsoD ae 1006 Munsey Bldg, 
McGrath, Justin........... National Catholic Welfare Council News 1312 Massachusetts aye 
Service : ij... Mets « ctele « stetste Gia serelsien sac 
McGuire, Mason........... New York Tribune........0cccccccees 514 Woodward Bldg, | 
MeMurchy, (W. Goi canes St. Paul News, Minneapolis News. 1322 New York ave, 
Omaha «News ).is\e.s,c + cusreinivis ato eee 
McSween, Angus.......... Philadelphia North American......... 40 Wyatt Bldg. 
MacGregor, Donald........ New | Yorles- Herald <tc sianceeiievusten terete 437 Munsey Bldg. 
Mallon Paat UR oiiies © seca United Press Associations...........s. 1322 New York ave, 
Mallon, Winifred.......... The News, New: York. tir... «<1. scjrncies 42 Wyatt Bldg. 
Manning, George H........ Roanoke Times, Atlanta Georgian and 427 Homer Bldg. 
American, Bridgeport Post. 
Markham, Edgari.n..u.-0- ps Paul Dispatch, St, Paul Pioneer 514 Woodward Bldg, 
HESSE, TEs .-, we ine sya) oleate: c ce Re 
Marrinan, J. Jvacreters cretsn- ot Worcester ‘Telegram. is 4:,.. 2+. ein 640 Norton st, 
Martin, Lawrence C........ United Press Associations.......0.... 1322 New York ave, 
Martin, Lorenzo W........ onisville Wal imes 1. ..< sterrte ccs ee eres 723 Bond Bldg, 
Mattson, 1" Arthurs v...0.:-140 Billings Gazette, Great Falls Tribune, 1317 Rhode Island ave. 
Helena Independent, Daily Missoulian 
May, Robert Et... Seiciseties ore Washington # Times)... as alent Munsey Bldg, 
Meiman, Benjamin......... Jewish Datly Forward... ..c~ «> seers 1308 Randolph st, 
Mellett, Towels soaaé)sseue-tus tare Washington, News... 20s. 2s iui Seer 1322 New York ave. 
Messenger! (NOVOU Eien ees Washfhgeton Evening Star............. Star Bldg. 
Michael; Charles R... 0.5... New York Times, Philadelphia North 717 Albee Bldg, 
AIMEF ICA —.7.seveitiet date. oleate eats 
Michelson, Charles......... New) “Yorks World) 2 cic cievereotanericene 20-22 Wyatt Bldg. 
Miller, J. (Pierce: ois cuscccd Associated Press J. ic..areeg ecto ctetecetan ohne Star Bldg. 
Millers Sarl) Won lsc s.0.ae0 a Detroit) ING WS sn: <{s-s1e versisnaie Mieke cera 903 Colorado Bldg, 
Mixter, Pall: .. Getesen te os Detroit> Free Préssic 5 sic )sicre crc ate eines 500 an Bank 
Montgomery, A. J.......... New York Heralds. a2. scsi Munsey Bldg. 
Morgan;, Cole) Bis. cece aie seine Seattle Post-Intelligencer............. 626 Bond Bldg. 
IMorriswiGharlestk,. »evecieceae Dayton News, Springfield News...... 44 Post Bldg. 
Mothershed, J: Dii.scccnee New York Journal of Commerce....... 1419 G st, 
Muri ger) alrmlasisicicteln vers cierrrete Associated! Press. <1..0:c.c.0 10 slsraeisusiestoeieeeiee Star Bldg. 
Murphy, Gilmer. ...2..... - «Kokusai News) Agency... i.e access 2308 Nineteenth st. 
Murphy, WorlGrenine ceistirene N: €C2-W, C. News) Service... csemers 1312 Massachusetts aye, 
Murray, dS. @Bosterds ast Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Charleston News National Press Club 
and Courier, Savannah News....... ‘ 
INesbitthe ilies dStesacen enter leet Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times. 15 Post Bldg. 
Nevin, John Edwin........ Consolidated Press Association........ Star Bldg. 
Nicolscn; (Cn -Binscine Steoraltc Detroit Free, Press... cuoc ss ae terete 502 no Bank 
g. 
Norton} Roberts Lim tcetey sectors Boston .-POSt. 515.5 <0 510 heipterceve aac eee 908 Union Trust Bldg, 
Nourse; sJiamess Ricfericrec nists San Francisco Examiner.....isss.cers 626 Bond Bldg. 
Odell, "George Te 5, ateueectos New York Morning Telegraph........ 40 Wyatt Bldg. 
Orr; Ploratt'Gaenm soar St. Paul News, Minneapolis News, Des 1322 New York ave. 
Moines News, Omaha News, Denver 
EXPLeSS -. « viaveteqejels's (ocfavicielole asstouete eee 
Osborne,” Hunters.) ie eee sr. Central (Newscc 2 won cine sls cc ee eee 323 Bond Bldg. 
Qulahan, Richard Vic. ..eo- New York Times....... vibiecsee mieteaeeee 717 Albee Bldg. 
Owens) JokhriMwyrinc..<. aeerele Baltimore) “Stas 2. els ie reise ole Selene, eee 1416 New York ave. 
Page, John................Amarillo Daily News, La Prensa, San 1106 Eighth st. 
ANTONIO cis\c « shag’ sumia) sate dietary evel ener 
Payne, Ae MWasetestosastee » Associated Press....... Star Bldg. 
Flummer, Nixon S......... New York World......... -. 20-22 Wyatt Bldg. 
Porterfield, W. H..........San Francisco News, San Diego Sun, 1322 New York ave. 
Memphis Press, Sacramento Star, Los 
Angeles Recerd, Spokane Press. 
Price; Byroni-c....0.--+,+.+Associated | Press. cele ..Star Bldg, 
Price: BarcyoNiaicee teres < Washington Post....... Post Bldg. 
Pritchard; Roberts). cnc. Washingtcn Daily News -. 1322 New York ave | 
Probert, (Once Pavan «Associated! Press. c\.jerastetut abe cele iam Star Bldg. 
Remy.) Robert wisi ser onetele Elavas: News Agency... cciscmialererereien 821 Albee Bldg. 
Reynolds, Elmer Ey. ..t. 2.6 Rochester Post: Express. . 5 c.c«s snes ere 717 Dahlia st. 
Rieynoldsys Ea sskKvn sani wesete International News Service............ Munsey Bldg. 


Richards, Mrs, George F....Worcester Gazette, Springfield Union, 
Manchester Union, Lowell Sun, Port- 
land (Me.) Express, Norwich Bulletin 


(Continued on page 142) 


George Washington Inn. | 


1322 New York ave, 


Rickey, Harry “Nisa. + setiseis Scripps Newspaper Alliance........... 
Rigby; .\Coraios c/siepteeeteee The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 921 Colorado Bldg. 
Riseling ee liohn: \Jiseeerelere crseiere Washington’ Herald: oom shee «a eben Munsey Bldg. 
Roberts}. Hugh Wien scae Birmingham Age-Herald, Mobile Regis- 500 Davidson Bldg. 
ter, Macon Telegraph, Cclumbia State 
Roberts, Roy Avene) saereniee Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times.. 37 Post Bldg. 
Rogers; Harry Lovics asiuwetaete « International News Service.......... Munsey Bldg. 
Rodsa; © Por Sus og kss Wet oe Universal .. Servieeuiisoe a aniewiiee stints 628 Bond Bldg, 
Ross, ‘Charless Gian ste aneme St. Louis :Post-Dispateliin.... oe seen 23 Wyatt Bldg. : 
Rothchilds, Lodis..22..<.00 Daily "News. Record {¥rac suse eee 505 Union Trust Bldg. 
Ruth; 9 Carl. Dine. see sees Cleveland! (NGwsaiianesneneetetee eee 421 Colorado Bldg. 
Sack; Leap Sivpijeces-.s cee Cleveland Press, Cincinnati Post, To- 1322 New York ave. 
ledo News Bee, Columbus Citizen, 
Akronse Préssitiasss cosh een eer oe 
Saffell, William T.......... Central “Newsu se cui acti cement cae 323 Bond Bldg. 
St.) Claire Davidetinw aete). Winston-Salem Sentinel, Charlotte News 443 House Office Bldg. 
Sargent, Henry E........ --New York Journal of Commerce...... 1419 G st. 
Schreiner, George A........ Mel aS Staats Zeitung, New York Capitol Park Hotel. 
GOL We Zita sieteters aia the eee 
Seibold, 5 Wouis. ye vice eres New‘ York) Herald deen sot ee 437 Munsey Bldg. 
Shepard, Nelson M...... ..-Christian Science Monitor, Boston.... 921 Colorado Bldg. 
Simms, William Philip..... Scripps Newspaper Alliance.......... 1322 New York ave. 
Simonds, Frank H......... McClure Newspaper Syndicate....... « 3108) tse 
Simpsons) Karki ees pessociated a Presses eas -. tar Bidgi 
Simpson, Richard W....... Associateday Presseanwmetaatecncoeeanee Star Bldg. ; 
Sinnott, Arthur Sic. ose. ee Newark Evening News..............- 204 Colorado Bldg. 
Small) VRobert Wve. cums... Consolidated Press Association........ Evening Star ne 
Smith; Gare. sehen Oregon Journalige aon eee eee 2633 Adams Mill Road 
Smith ablal eee saeco New (York @Limeso-n. oan een 717 Albee Bldg. 
SMiith eR. PB ise sstole here estes Chicago s/DPribunes eee eae 42 Wyatt Bldg. 
Smith, §Stanley VHeman. onus Trathe. World. 24. .rekitiek ce een ee 505 Colorado aie 
ISHULE; POM. areca. teres New York Tribune, Des Moines Regis- 514 Woodward Bldg. 
ter, Sioux. City ‘Pribunes. cenit ce 
Speers, Leland! i\C.sc a. New (York) “Times maniacs chee eo nner 717 Albee Bldg. | 
Stansbury seelee Mae ee ee New York American, Universal Service 626 Bond Bldg. 
temierw. Chas; Js. cn. cme Wall #Street Journals. Jac eee 1422 F st. f 
Stevens, Hi-Ce...9...6e oe Minneapolis) — Journalivan s. aceen eee 44 Wyatt Bldg.. 
Stevenson, Thomas......... New: sV.ork® sEleralds maehinrace sien etciee 437 Munsey Bldg. 
mtoters Alfred Jiao. seeks Birmingham " \News) yo cee iee meaee 45 Wyatt Bldg. 
Stokes, Harold Phelps...... New York Evening Post............ 91 Home Life Bldg. 
Stokes, “Lhomas: Lit)... United Press’ Associations.........++« 1322 New York avs. 
Sucher, @Ralph Wagweee 2 sce ae Akron Evening Times, Youngstown 720 Albee Bldg. 
Vindicator, Wisconsin News........ ; 
Summers, Geo. W.......... Wheeling Register, Buffalo Courier, 45 Post Bldg. : 
Lexington Herald, Muskogee Phcenix | 
Suter, John: clita tate ... Associated FESS5 a; «Pe lone ale nent . Star Bldg. | 
Suydam; 2 Henrycarac. esters Brooklyn’ Daily Kagless .epuaaden ens 901 Colorado Bldg. 
Sweinhart, Henry L....... Bayes News Agency, La Prensa (New 821 Albee Bldg. 
Lon)... sicttleyeisre iopaysuardhsunumhaccteneke ethene ‘ u 
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Hollister Organization Will Solve — 


Your 1923 Circulation Problems 


Tea largest and most successful circulation organization in the United States is avail- 
able to a few newspapers interested in an immediate increase in circulation. 


Cc. B. HOLLISTER 


A Few of the Many 


Hollister Successes 


Los Angeles Times—3 campaigns 
Philadelphia Inquirer—2 campaigns 
Washington Post—2 campaigns 
San Antonio Express—2 campaigns 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Indianapolis News 
Houston Post 


Nothing Succeeds 


Like Success 


The high reputation of The Hollister 
Organization and the predominant posi- 
tion it holds in the newspaper world, 
has once again been clearly demon- 

| strated by the fact that recently three 
Big Campaigns were being conducted 
at the same time, under the guidance 
of this organization. 

The Three Papers Were: 

THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
THE WASHINGTON POST 


Just Starting $50,000 Atlanta (Ga.) 


Journal Campaign. 


lake 1923 notable on your newspaper by a big paid-in-advance circula- 
in gain! Get the best results by securing the services of the finest and 
Itgest circulation organization in the United States—an organization that 
ls built up a truly great prestige and reputation by solving the circulation 


The Hollister plan—a tried and proven method of securing thousands of new, paid-in- 
advance home subscriptions, the only permanent kind, in a sure, dignified, and profitable 
way—is endorsed by leading newspapers throughout the country and used by them time 


and time again. 


This organization will be ready to start one more Big Campaign within the next few 


weeks! 


Over fifteen years have been spent in developing the Hollister Organization and in per- 
fecting the details of our campaigns, until they now please the most critical and con- 
servative of publishers and are conducted without in the least disturbing the routine or 
personnel of the paper. Our own specialized men do all the work, and obtain results 
never before dreamed of by adding thousands and thousands of subscribers within a few 


a 
weeks’ time. 


Remember, the thousands of new subscribers that the Hollister Organization can gain for you 


will be worth many thousands of dollars in prestige and advertising returns. 


crease in circulation soon pays for itself. 


A big in- 


What Some of Our Clientele Say Regarding the Hollister Method 


THE PHILADELPHIA IN- 
QUIRER—“Pronounced success. 
Two campaigns brought aver 70,- 
000 new paid subscribers. Results 
very satisfactory.’-—James Elver- 
son, Jr., President & Publisher. 


THE CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER—“Hollister — straight- 
forward and able in his work for 
us. Were I looking for quick re- 
sults would consider Hollister’s 
service very seriously.’—George 
M. Rogers. 


THE HOUSTON POST— 
“Results in every particular ex- 
ceeded our expectations. Abso- 
lutely sattsfactory to us m every 
way.”—Roy G. Watson, President 
and Publisher. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
TIMES—“Have promoted three 
successful campaigns for The 
Times. Each successive campaign 
brought more than preceding one. 
Conducted m highly satisfactory 
manner.’—Harry ‘Chandler, Pub- 
lisher. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE—“W ell pleased 
with results of Prize Campaign 
for us. Reports show conclusively 
that campaign was conducted in 
thoroughly efficient manner.’— 
M. H. DeYoung, Publisher. 


THE SAN ANTONIO EX- 
PRESS—“Was a success from the 
start. Your work highly satisfac- 
tory to us. Second contest also 
very successful in every way.’—F. 
G. Huntress, Jr., President & Gen- 
eral Manager. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS— “Sincerely appreciate 
splendid work done here and the 
manner in which you co-operated 
with us. We show actual gain of 
4,047 Marion county, 2,705 trading 
territory, 3,357 country—a total of 
10,109. Proud of results obtained.” 
—John M. Schmid, Manager of 
Circulation, 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
—‘Wish to compliment you and 
your organization on the manner 
you conducted campaign for The 
Post. Nothing but praise for your 
organization.’ —A. D. Marks, Gen- 
eral Manager. 


THE BIRMINGHAM AGE- 
HERALD—“Methods used by 
Holltster organization excellent. 
6,468 new subscribers added. You 
accomplished more than we ex- 
pected.’—E, W. Barrett, Editor & 
Publisher. 


problems of many of the nation’s greatest newspapers. Any publisher at all 
interested is urged to get in touch with us immediately. Until February 25 
we can be reached at The Washington Post; after that date our advertisements 
in Editor & Publisher will furnish a guide to our current campaigns. 


HOLLISTER'S | 


Circulation Organization 
300 Merritt Building 


Los Angeles ,Cal. 
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The ITALIAN MARKET 
in AMERICA 


@ ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1920 
the total Italian population in the United States 
numbers 3,365,000. 


GIN NEW YORK CITY ALONE THERE ARE 
more than 800,000 Italian speaking, Italian read- 
ing people; a population larger than that of Rome. 


@GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF THE ITALIAN 


people by talking to them in their own language. 


@ THE ITALIANS ARE THRIFTY AND INDUS- 
trious and prospective buyers of your product if 
you will tell them about it in words and pictures 
that they understand. 


q@ THEY CONSTITUTE A HOMOGENEOUS 
market easy to reach, easy to exploit and easy to 
hold, if you will employ the logical and natural 
means. 


q USE THE CORRIERE D’AMERICA TO AMERIT- 
canize this great Italian populace and tell them 
about what you have to sell. 


q THE CORRIERE D’AMERICA IS THE ILLUS- 
trated Italian Daily which reaches the Italian 
home and is read by the whole family. 


q EDITED BY LUIGI BARZINI, THE FAMOUS 
Italian journalist, the CORRIERE D’AMERICA 
has been conceived to achieve the widest circula- 
tion among our Italian compatriots. 


q THE CORRIERE D’AMERICA IS PRINTED 
in the convenient and popular tabloid form, pro- 
fusely illustrated with the latest news pictures. 


q@GIVE A SERIOUS THOUGHT TO EXPLOIT- 
ing this great Italian market within our gates. 
Consider its tremendous buying power, of which 
you can take advantage only if you employ the 
natural medium: The Italian Newspaper. 


Advertise in the 
Illustrated Italian Daily 


24 pages daily. 40 pages Sundays, including 8-page Rotogravure Section. 


CORRIERE <3 DAMERICA 


309 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE SPRING 4372 


CMeeEEHHHEE@@@@EE@@TVW@V@q@qe@e@CCCCEEEXZT#”’i 
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OT 
NAME Parer REPRESENTED OFFICE 


Talley, Robertan.cncmteisie. «ce Memphis Press, Houston Press, Okla- 1322 New York ave, 
homa News, Birmingham Post, Dal- 


las_ Dispatch.... 


Taylory Aubreyics asitanaie ss Washington! YPost... aac «cre stein selecise are Post Bldg. 

Taylors) Frankie) cai ssusis«s' Scripps Newspaper Alliance.......... 1322 New York aye, 

Thistlethwaite, Mark....... Tndianapolisi IN@ws"™ scisiesm oewisreleleretetere 33 Wyatt Bldg. 

Thurston, Bifiotts ae: oe New York. World: jctececece annus 20-22 Wyatt Bldg, 

Dishes Mow Eison cco ettoteererele Universal) “Service! cress retest in stat maaan 628 Bond Bldg. 

Tiller, "Theodore. ..0i.- seca Atlanta Journal, Buffalo Express, New 623 Albee Bldg. 
York Eyening Telegram............ 

Timmons, Bascom N....... Fort. Worth Record, Milwaukee Senti- 44 Post Bldg. 


nel, Houston Chronicle, Tulsa World 


Torbett, George Pierce..... Superior aes La Democracia (San P. O. Box 1541, 
wane) Po Rives chareaatetsstamiviele eee 
Travis, (Edmunds sac neces Austin, Statesmanz. ..siiss+<ssteeele eeoe The Ebbitt. 
Tucker’ Glenn] Feve.2. ve ee St, Louis ™Post ‘Dispatelinon. ose en enue + 20-22 Wyatt Bldg, 
Underwood, John J........ Seattles Dimes errmrteciotaystat otspecioleeraeretenate 923 Colorado Bldg, 
Vernon, Leroy Dx «.-cs<50 Chicago: Daily “Newstnjje's 2s clemes «es 51 Home Life Bldg, 
Walker, Herbert W........ United Press Associations.......e «+» 1322 New York ave. 
Watkins, Everett, C........ Indianapolis: Stat.o soe sc seme anne «es- 45 Post Bldg, 
Wieiry es Patil dni stsicrens eters exer Réuter’s (Ltd.), London. .. Ws sienen eee 204. Star Bidg. 
Weéstst i) amesie Ti.%:. 5 s1oesite ate Associated “Press i 5 J cpie se aoneominaee - Star Bldg. 
Wik eaton ew ce W. cic sersishe.e scl C. V. Newspaper Service......-.seee oo 2730s 
Whitehead, Frank Insco....Washington Post........++..se0. 28 Post Bld 


Whitehill, Clayton......... United News..... 


Whiting, Edward E.. 
Wilcox, Grafton S... 


-»Boston Herald 


.»Chicago Tribune.. 


a z 1322 New York ave, 
-- 93 Home Life Bldg, 
42 Wyatt Bldg. 


Wile, Frederic William. ....Japan Advertiser (Tokyo, Japan) -» 619 Bond Bldg. 

Williams, James L......... ‘Associated: Preéss®, ic. sisi s\teverstsiarsts eiateee . Star Bidg. 

Williamson, S? “Ts... .. eoeeNew York Times...........2s-+c0e00 J1/ AlbeewBiags 

Wisner, G. Franklin........Baltimore American, Baltimore Evening 439 Munsey Bldg. 

WS else sae a ptye'sye ofess oreo Ieee 

Wrood,- Lewisis<.iss.ce0s cus Columbia, Record th vcs: 2s cieteeieianete -- 716 Albee Bldg. 

Wiootonsm: Paul <2 <:c\c<teqeleiee.e New Orleans Times-Picayune.......... 610-11 Colorado Bldg. 

Wiriehtae jiamesimias «sms siesta Cleveland Plain Dealer, Tacoma News 38 Post Bldg. 
Tribune. “tieserzsic cic ete tla are csp pleteniae one F 

SY Guia; ae RUSSELL -coceseia eretores Washington Evening Star.......... +». Star Bldg. 


Superintendent House Press Gallery—W. J. Donaldson, Main 1246, 
Superintendent Senate Press Gallery—James D. Preston, Main 99, 


STANDING COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENTS 


Rosert Barry, Chairman. 


Gul J. Karger. 
Arthur S. Henning, Secretary. 


Charles S. Albert. 
Roy A. Roberts. 


Baltimore American—Charles H. George, Sun- 
Herald Building. 

Boston Globe—A. M, Kemp, 1106 World Build- 
ing. 

Buenos Aires La Nacion—W. W. Davies, 51 
Chambers street. 

Cincinnati Times Star—J. M. Allison, Hotel 
Martinique. 

Chicago Tribune—Perley H. Boone, Times Annex 
Building. 

Chicago Daily News—George ©. Briggs, 404 
Park Row Building. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer—L. 8. Horne, Jr., Times 
Annex Building. 

Detroit News—Percy Montieth, 403 Park Row 
Building. 

Milwaukee Sentinel—Frederic Benzinger, Times 
Annex Building. 

Milwaukee Journal—Philip Stitt, 1107 World 
Building. 


NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENTS OF 
OUT-OF-TOWN NEWSPAPERS 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—Marion J, Pike, 
Sun-Herald Building. 


Paris Tribune—Paul Williams, Times Annex 
Building. 

Philadelphia Inquirer—Robert P. Lowry, Sun: 
Herald Building. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger—Daniel F. Cleary, 
Sun-Herald Building. 

Philadelphia Record—B. 8. Kearns, 1128 World 
Building. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch—Timothy Sullivan, Sun 
Herald Building. 

St, Louis Globe-Democrat— . . . 
Building. 

St. Louis Post Dispatch—H. L. Mockler, New 
York World editorial rooms. © 

Washington Post—Timothy Sullivan, Sun 
Herald Building. 


. Times Annex 


DAILY NEWSPAPER CONSOLIDATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


Bradentown (Fla.) Herald and Journal. 
Breckenridge (Tex.) Democrat purchased and 
absorbed by Daily American. 


Bremerton (Wash). Daily News and Hvening 
Headlight—renamed Daily Searchlight. 


Carthage (N. Y.) Republican absorbed Tribune. 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Morning Republican and 
Evening Times, 

Detroit Journal—absorbed by Detroit News. 

Duncan (Okla.) Daily Banner and Daily Hagle. 

El Centro (Cal.) Imperial Valley Press and 
Progress, 

Erie (Pa.) Morning Dispatch and Evening Her- 
ald as Herald-Dispatch. 

Greenfield (0.) Independent—absorbed by Re- 
publican, 

Hudson (Mass.) Daily Sun—combined with Con- 
cord-Maynard-Sudbury-Acton-Bedford Enter- 
prise. 

Huntington (Pa.) Evening Journal consolidated 
with Daily News. 


Kirksville (Mo.) Daily Bxpress and Daily News 

Leesburg (Ind.) Journal purchased and absorbed 
by Warsaw Daily Union. 

Leslie’s Weekly and Judge, both of New York 

Loveland (Colo.) Reporter and Herald. 

Nekoosa (Wis.) Tribune absorbed by Wisconsl 
Rapids Daily Tribune. 8 

New York Bolletino della Sera—with Il Popol 
under name of Il Popolo. 

Norristown (Pa.) Times—absorbed by Daily Her 
ald. 

Morristown (Tenn.) Evening Mail—merged witt 
Daily Gazette. 

Oakland (Cal.) Post and Enquirer. 

Ponca City (Okla.) Daily News—merged witt 
Tribune, under title of Tribune. 

Utica (N. Y.) Observer and Herald-Dispatch— 
as Observer-Dispatch. 

Vallejo (Cal.) Times and Herald. 

Waterbury (Conn.) American and Waterbury 
Republican. 

Zanesville (O.) Evening Dispatch—absorbed by 
Signa}. 


ee ee re ee 
—____—————————————————————— 


ANNIVERSARIES, CELEBRA- 


TIONS, ETC. 


Dodge City (Kan.) Globe—50th anniversary 
founding. 


Gloversville (N. Y.) Morning Herald—25 years 
old. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) News—50th birthday. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News—5d0th birthday, 

Lewiston (Me.) Journal—diamond pubilee. 

Mobile (Ala.) Register—100th birthday. 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—85th birthday. 
Newton Kansan—50th anniversary. 
New York Press Club—50th anniversary © 
founding. 7 
Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald—50th anniversar) 
of founding. } 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—diamond jubilee 
Portland (Ore.) Journal—20th birthday. 
Sandusky (0.) Register—100th birthday. 
Shasta (Cal.) Courier—70 years old. 
Shreveport (La.) Times—50th anniversary i 
founding. it 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune—50th birthday. 
University. of Wisconsin Daily Cardinal—80t! 
birthday. t 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle—50 years old. } 
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BACK OF YOUR LINOTYPE 


Leadership. Irom the earliest model of the Linotype to the present quick- 
change, multiple-magazine Text and Display Linotype, its development has 
always anticipated the demands of the printing 
industry for composing machines adapted to 
the highest ideals of the art. 


Performance. Of the more than 45,000 
Linotypes built and distributed throughout the 
world, some of the original models are still in 
successful use after more than a quarter of a 
century s active service. 


Service. Linotype sales-offices and 
supply warehouses serve four-fifths 
of the printers and publishers 
throughout the world. 
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BEBORES 
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The Circulating Matrix _ The Display Machine 

The Slug (Complete Line of Type) The Text-and-Display Machine 
The Spaceband _ = The Multiple Distributor 

The Power-Driven Keyboar das The Two-Pitch Distributor Screws 
The Two-Letter Matrix _ | The Universal Mold 

The Quick- Change Magazine . The Four-Mold Disk Aer 

The Auxiliary Magazine i he Recessed Mold a 
The Split Magazine Lave The Automatic Font- Distinguisher 
The Front Removal of Magazines The Universal Knife Block 
The } Multiple- Magazine Machine _ The Univer sal Kjector 


CHARACTER 


HE Something called Character is not achieved over 
night or created at will. It is a structure founded and 
maintained by performance. No way has ever been 
invented to hurry it, but when it is attained it makes 
past achievement an enduring part of Today and a guarantor 
for Tomorrow. Thus no modern printer would install a Blower 
Machine—the First Linotype—in his shop today. But that first 
machine would today give service, because the purpose behind 
it was to make something of lasting usefulness. Hach Linotype 
improvement has been born of the same purpose—maximum 
benefit to the user. 


Linotype Character has thus marked Linotype Leadership. ; 4 
The tale of Character is told by all of the Linotype Company’s productions— | 


The Seventy-two Channel Magazine Linotype- Typogr aphy 
The Sorts-Stacker and Multiple Sorts-Stacker 
The Forty-two- Pica Measure Machine (1897) 


“me LINOTYPE“ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS h 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 


Composed entirely on the Linoryve in the Scotch Series 
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A loose-leaf binder of “Information About St. Louis” will be sent free, while 


h F K ; ; the supply lasts, to anyone earnestly considering developing the St. Lous Market. 
Get : 4 AGS * The Greatest Year for St. Louis’ 
riceless informa 10n, 'gatnere y an 


e 
organization of experienced merchan- 
dise men who know St. Louis jobbers One Big Newspaper 


and retailers through years of inti- 


During 1922 the Post-Dispatch broke every previous high record in the entire 


mate contact, is available to seriously history of St, Louis journalism, by printing a Greater Volume of News and Features, 
interested institutions which put by establishing a new high St. Louis Circulation Average, and by carrying the 
their problems before the Merchan- gugest volume of Paid Advertising ever before concentrated in any newspaper in th 
t. Louis. Ha 
dising Service Department of the St. F ; 4 | 
Louis Post-Dispatch. A New High Record in News and Features | 1h 
5 : : : 442 
Conf d ith thi The Post-Dispatch Daily and Sunday, during 1922, printed 47,264 columns of News- ft | 
Besrauent Biihe) Past: Dispatch will elimi and High-class Features, which established a new and hitherto unapproached standard . | | | 
nate weeks or months of expensive pre- of newspaper service to readers in the territory covered by The Post-Dispatch— yy 
liminary experiments. exceeding any other St. Louis newspaper—morning or evening, Daily or Sunday— Hh 
by hundreds of columns. vedi 
LAS a ase CE ORT TE | ; ; : : ; ee 
Benes cinco ATiON A New High Record in Paid Circulation ni 
In both Daily and Sunday Circulation the Post-Dispatch soared far above its best : 
Previous high yearly average. The City Circulation of the Daily Post-Dispatch a 
alone approximately equals that of the morning and one other evening newspaper raid 
>] combined, and is approximately 40,000 more than both other evening newspapers TYR 
Average for December, 1922 combined. The Circulation of the Sunday Post-Dispatch alone exceeds both other 
A Gain of 92,169 St. Louis Sunday Newspapers combined by 45,000. i 
Ov D mb: >» 1921 e e e ee i 
Magers A New High Record in Paid Advertising it] 
DAILY CIRCULATION icp 
1 1,120 Li | 
187,003 9,881,120 Lines | 
A f The Post-Dispatch exceeded the second seven day newspaper by 7,608,720 lines and 
verage for December, 1922 the third by 11,094,420 lines of Paid Advertising. The Post-Dispatch is the only ve 
A Gain of 18,184 St. Louis newspaper to show consecutive gains in 1920, 1921, and 1922. The second } ij 
Over December, 1921 newspaper—the Globe-Democrat—failed to reach its 1920 record by 1,215,300 lines. 


&€G,, Advertisers Profit by Concentration in the 


““&&,_ ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH | 


) Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
World Building Mallers Building 


146 Editor & Publisher for January’ 27,+1923 


‘N HERBERT C. RIDOUT 
RI | London Editor 
10, Radcliffe Road Winchmore Hill, N. 21 


NORMAL BRITISH-AMERICAN EXCHANGE mee Circulation Issued Price . Page Sizes Inch Rate 
[B ti h] [American | Reynolds’s Newspaper .....--.s..5 vaeee nes W 2d. 8 2% 25 50/= Wy 
site Srinday TGR DOSS Oui. < ara eilereais sims als 397,427nsg W 2d. 7 2% 22 40/— 
One. Guineas equals, ..,c ct tl- © 2 ee MED: hares ©) eile) * 20 oon CE $5.04 Sunday lllustratedmnn ae ee ten eke 319,877nsg Ww 2d. 4 2% 13 col. £50 
One Pound (£) equals PROM aot) CORO. op Sar OM RCO EGS OR ROS DabieUaCat Oh, 2 J 4.8856 Sunday iPictorialueem cm. -mtieteaitem ke 2,362,769nsg W 2d. 42% 13% col. £250 
One Shilling G(/) equals 2... esc se et rene see .24 Sunday Times .........0eeeeeeeee ceeeeees Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 50/— 
One Penny (d) equals. .......--5 02 - eect ee tee nett eee .02 Weekly Dispatch .....c4.. sist see 866,515nsg Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 70/2 
Naticnal Weeklies— 
’ ORC Sts go Mechs RES E = s coadaan ae Bta 453,282nsg¢ Ww 2d. 42 11 page £100 
BRITISH NEWSPAPERS’ CIRCULATIONS AND Aa NM 2 O w if §32 (penn 
ADVERTISING RATES Gra phicin We ite poceke as = ns ee aeons ne age WwW We 4 2% 14 30/— 25/- 
PeaG ss der-uce wre tae taeaGrete <a tee 192,148nsg(p) W 2d. 3 2% 10% 32/6 
Illustrated London News. 0002... .1tstees WwW 1/- 4 2% 14 25/- 
S or i g « re a i f Tet “Texte ‘ole. <uatlo se “= 214 
¥ courtesy of Messrs..G. Street & Co., Ltd., 30 Cornhill, Lendon, E. C.°3, England, one of ae eting, ands Dremel ter 706.208ns¢ bi Ly A re nf nam - 
the leading Advertising Agencies in Great Britain, Eprtor & PuBrisHER is enabled to pub- Londen Mail a a ioe a eee 85 298nse Ww 2d. 4 154 10 25/— 23/14 
jish exclusively in_the American trade press this, list of 1,100 British newspapers, taken from TLatidon. Opinich tees ee ee ee Ww 2d. 41% 10 27/6 4 
Messrs. Street & Co.’s publication, The Advertisers’ Aid. : ; Pascing (Shaw 70,45 7nse Ww 2d. 4 15% 10 27/6 25/5 
For purposes of simplification, the tables given in the original Advertisers’ Aid have been Posen ara Weekly ee sh aie YT 4 a Ww od 41% 11 36/— 
reduced to a minimum, thé omissions being the series rates of 6, 1g, and 52 inserticns, details as Sen ee eee we aly i) ae MeolnoorseGn) Ww 6d. 41% 10% 82/— 95/10 
to whether stereos or matrices are preferred, and remarks as to localized editions. Sketel Ww 1/- 42 11 27/6 23/ 
The list will be found of extreme value at this time in view of the increasing interest taken en ieee pare og err ee eters Be = 
Z secs Be, : Se cere ae ¢ SES toate Spectator cgeicie Se lois cttensats ete ous eheteeers 18,763ns¢ WwW 6d. 2 3% 1% 15/3 13/9 
by American manufacturers in the British market, and will permit the ready compilation of Sahara 0 W 1/= 42% 14 30/- 25 
preliminary programmes of advertising based on cost, space, the localities it is desired to cover eae Tt MS ok 809 Tee aes Beefy Ww 1/- 4 5 + 11 32/- 5 
and the industries in those territories. Messrs. G. Street & Co., Ltd., who retain the Copyright Tit at pe A Cp UI RII IS a Ww 2d 4 > 1034 1 7) 
of this List in U. S. A., request Enitor & Pusrisner to state that readers desiring the fuller eu s So goes ei sels inser cR Maa ae ag nsZ Ww Od. 2 3 6-414 & pe, £30 
information contained in the Advertisers’ Aid, can obtain it quarterly fcr the subscription price ici ‘Pelegraph die a ae oo Ww ad. 4 nee MW 30/- 21/3 
= : “pay 4 Eine s ap oe Heiress 7 K1V CLESTAPN 2c eee ee eee eee ee ttt 2d. 2B 2 _ 
of $1.50 per annum, it being brought up-to-date with each quarterly issue. Wotld’s Pictorial Newencd. ss G7 Guaeneat a) aM 2d. 5 2% 13% 30/- 


To reduce the rates in this list to the American standard of agate lines it is only necessary 


to remember that 14 agate lines equal one inch. i : 
Suburban W— 


———— Acton Gazette and Express........ 5,5&8nse W 1d. 82% 21% 3/6 2/6 
EXPLANATORY REMARKS Chiswicles IPunes tree <ardelelelalste de eects ens tate W 14d. 6 2% 23 3/-- 1/9 
Population is shown in brackets following the names of cities; figures following indicate local oui pores (Series) Cie oe 3 My ae B 2s ‘i 
: & SOR Sas a ear aoe : x ig : Set : EMSIN tOH INE WS a). eerie etna : W 2d. 7 2% 20% 5/— 4 
industries the key table to which will be found on this page. All circulation figures quoted are Middl TG Ae ann 0.O32nse WwW 2d 8 2% 24% 4/ 3/ 
publishers’ claims. DM. indicates daily morning; DE, daily evening; W. weekly; 2W, twice a Pa Fae poate on Fo oes sW 1d. 8 ae 24 i = 
week; etc. The price given is per issue. Under page sizes the first figure indicates the number a a ke V eee Seatac een “Ww d. 7 rid 2 I 16 a 
of columns per page; the second, column width; the third, column depth. Letter V means size oo poate Mercuey, SS oe be £ Bie Me a a 
varies. Unless otherwise stated, the first column under Inch Rate indicates price for one time addingron ews 5 7 seire tm feien mma < aN 1d. es 2 a 2/6 
ad lalieusecond Si aeretas ghe 2etmemncayien eae. West London (Observers, fies. cepensto- se WwW 2d. 7 2% 21 5/- 2/9 
(Copyrighted in the United States and Great Britain by G, Street & Co,, Ltd.) VW 
(Copyrighted in the United States by the Editor & Publisher Company.) Hampstead & S. John’s Wood Adv’r 3.550ns2z/p) W 1d. 6 2% 18 2/6 %/6 
Hampstead and Highgate Express... ........ W 2d. 7°2% 21% 5S/—  2j- 
KEY TO LOCAL INDUSTRIES Hampstead and Highgate Record... .......- W id. 5 2% 18 2/6 2/- 
1—Agriculture 39—Linen Manufacture Kalbarti’ Times, S380 ...2cac seme « emer terete W Zd 8 2% 22 2/6 1/6 
2—Boot and Shoe Manufacture 40—Iron Works Marylebone (Ghronicle~....uine. + eee | 2 ne W 1d. 5 2% 18 2/6 2/- 
3—Brick and Tile Works 41—Brewing Marylebone Mercury & W.Ldn. Gaz. ......-.. Ww 1d. 7 2% 20% 2/— 
4—Coal Mining 42—Carpet Manufacture Willesden Chronicle <.,-..d¢teeh:... GR ook eee WwW 2d 8 2% 22 3/- _3/- 
5—Cycle Manufacture 43—Cloth and Clothing Manufacture Willesden Citizen and Suburban Star ..--.... W id. 7 2% 20% 1/6 1/- 
6—LDistilleries 44—Saw Mills 
7—Engineering Works 45—Slate Quarries North. 
8—Fruit Growing 46—Clay Mining Bowes Park Weekly News........ «+>: a. WwW 1d. 42% 16 2/6 2/- 
9—Scap Works 47—Sugar Refineries Finchley Paess\ ate a spre eee ee eee ne W 1d. 6 24% 21% 3/- 1/9 
10—-Tin Mining 48—Military Centre Finsbury Weekly News....... aa ee ee . Ww 1d. 5 2% 18 2/6 1/6 
11—Ccnfectionery Works 49—Shipbuilding and Repairing Daily’ Gazette: (islington ij ccs see eras: DM 1d. 7 2% 22 7/6 6/- 
12—Paper Mills 50—Tobacco Manufacture HolbornvGuandianii.iee seeder th oer ae eee WwW 1d. 5 2% 18 2/- 1/6 
13—Milling 51—Seaside or Inland Resort Holloway Press* jeciacan cs eee Pe Ww 1d 5 2% 18 3/- 1/3 
14—Malting 52—Cotten Weaving and Spinning Hornsey Journal. ..:-.0 ase eae OG VRS W 2d. 52 16% 5/— 3/6 
15—Glass Works 53—Stone Quarries Uslineton!-Guardian peestnadus eee meee Ww 1d 5 2% 18 2/6 2f/- 
16—Hat Making 54—Small Arms Manufacture Eonden. Courier’ (Series). fee. 2. sce selene WwW 1d. 6 2% 20% 5/- 1/9 
17—Jute Trade 55—General Factories Muswell) Hill Record>...2:.46..0: 3 298use W 1“%d. 6 2% 18 3/6 2/- 
18—Wire Works 56—Motor Car Works North Middlesex Chronicle........  .--%-.-- Ww 1d V 2% 22 2/6 1/9 
19—Steel Works 57—Rubber Works Sta panerase Chronicle se aceerase meter Ww 2d 5 2% 18 5/- 4/- 
20—Naval Centre 58—Leather Werks Sti Pancras* Gazettes. 4. tieriaet Gta ot ees W 1d. 62 17% 3/6e 
21—Railway Workshops £9—Timber Works Tottenham and Edmonton Herald.. 18,643ns¢ Ww 2d. 8 2% 23. 4/- 2/9 
22—Fisheries 60—Chair Making Wood Green Sentinel...2.......0. 0 -seeeee- W 1d. 9 24% 23% 4/= 
23—Electrical Works 61—Textile Manufacture Wood Green and Southgate Herald. 6,519nsg WwW 1d. 8 2% 23 3/— g1/5 
24—-Biscuit Works 62—Lime and Limestone Works 
25—Calico Bleaching and Printing 63—Furniture Making Northeast. 
26—Bottle Making , 64—Lace Manufactures Hackney & Kingsland Gazette......°4,435nsg pw 3W 1d. 8 2% 23 5/- 2/6 
27—Oil and Ccal Tar Works 65—Pottery Works Hackney Spectator 0... cee ; Ow 1d 6 2% 21 2/=—aS 
28—Hosiery Factorics 66—Cement Works Walthamstow Guardians peeaecoasauncce oe ee W 2d 8 2% 24 5/aael 
29—Granite Working 67—Lead Works Woddford Times: ... otc: « sameeren WwW 2d 7.2... 2034. /Guaaod 
30—Woollens 68—Aeroplane Works : 
31—Tinplate Works €9—Chemical Works East. 
32—Printing Works 70—Hardware Manufactuve Barking, East Ham., -c., Advertiser .......- WwW 1d. 8 2% 25 2/6 a 2/— 
33—Rope Works 71—Residential District Bethndlt Green’ News... .cei.cey aes | Sei asin W 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 2/- 
34—Needle Mantufacture 73—Oi! and Cake Mills Bast. End News aya icc >. ess wos cea te See 2W 1d. 7 2% 19 2/6 1/3 
35—Mining (General) 74—Machinery Manzfacture Basti Ham) Recorder. + 1+ c-axis WwW 1d. 7 2% 24 2/6 1/6 
36—Market Gardening 75—Dairy Farming Bast. London Advertisers... .esjaciee area ace = Ww 1d 8 2% 22 5/- 2/6 
37—Silk Spinning and Weaving 76—Docks and Deckvards Bast Mondon, Observers. 1.24 edt ee eee W id 8 2% 21 5/- 2/6 
38—Salt Works 77—Dye Works Rast London, oPostere.wcce saci ene eianeie tas W 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 2/- 
; A astern Mercury) <.i-Meae aes ee ey aia W 1d. 6 2% 22 5s/-  3/- 
LONDON (Greater London 7,476,168 x ‘ Leytonstone Express & Ind. (Series) ........ W 14d. 8 2% 25 5/- 73/- 
at 1921 Census) Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate South Essex Mail (Series)........  ««+-«+e WwW 1d. 724%V 4 {=a 
Dailies— Stratford Express & W. Ham. Exp. .....+-: 2W 1d.1%d. 82% 24 6/=uaaye 
Daily s Ghronicle: qemeeseis eer tee eee eee DM 1d. 6 2f6 19 KU Southeast 
ilv 850,06 s I 2 “ys = ° at 
Be Geb i a Sega, Boma ia BL dei Kentish Independent .....+.2..+4. cry OW. ot 18h 
Daiis Persldeae ee eee eee DM 1d. 5 256 18 20/— Kentish Mercuny f...0s se eee 29,398nse WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 10/- 
ny : aa aes F f ¢: : Lewisham Borough News..:...-... «oss WwW 1d. 7 25%4023 3/- 2/3 
IDewibe INEM es og gic Gn ob ceo aime ce 1,817,947nsg DM 1d. 7 2% 22 120/- flonisia ie 1 Ww 2d 7 2% 23 3/—aere 
Daily. Mirror’ 8.0 (is temeeee one 1,024,869nsg DM Id. 4 2% 13% page £280 Necdoall Feeds. cn te ee oe W ia 66 2418 sn 
Daily ‘NewSsstaceen-dia-e opens 635,934nsg DM 1d. Toth, 20" NAGE Narwded Weelle Hemltt 0 eee Ww ved 7 2% 20%, 2/aue 
Daily SSkelchywue seta meat be 835,486nsg(p) DM 1d, - «59234 1394 © Cold £50 Die ed huiicp ean coke ee Ww “Za. 62420 
Daily“ Telegeaply Gee atk gokart -| DM 434d: $7 2% 25> 40/2 SRG gene ee SERS ad Btn ee nce ee aa. Bee 2 
eee “rap Se ie2 a South Eastern Herald (Series) tte Biren W 1d. 7 Dio s/- 3/ 
Evening News ....-.ss1-+ssseeee 894,558sng DE Id. 7 24 22 ; NY fs ee: South London Observer aaa 2W 14d 62% 20% 3/- 
Evening Standard ee? A ee 438,905nse(p), DE ek 5 2% 1634 col. £50 Southwark and Bermondsey Retorder iy ee Ww 2d : ite 20% 5/9 Br 
Morning Advertiser SOLS OEM OS OF cio dono DM £5 4 25% 16 17/6 14/6 Sivéatham. Norwood ee aes aed ae ay Bf 4 ey a 5/ ee 
eae a aie oir bo ee is ot ak oe es 8 26 a se apes Sydenham, Forest Hill & Penge Gaz. .......- Ww 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- fs 
Ball) all So Globe 2 eet sro ER Se. gy Me Cosson 45. 24g Bare = abitey Woolwich Gazette & Plumstead News -.--- ++. w 1d. 72% 24% A 
Stats Sie nace besa eher k saeltante Oca ath tat ots a 677,299nsg¢ DE 1d. 5 2% 15% 45/- 
MUMESE Sete sie ele ee hee eet aicrece sere 178,000nsg DM 1lyYd. 72% 22% 65/- .. Southeast and Southwest. 
Westminster Gazette ..........++-- 251,09Insg DM 1d. 7 2% 22 30/— Scaths Mendon Rress.scsic. crerie stele’ i ebeemieietate W 2d. 7 2% 20 6/- 4/6 
d | 
Sunday a Southwest 
ustrated § ay eyald auc .sav el O47 dens J 2d. 21 13% C0 J Cth Ase 2 
Fines Gnd Hel. SA00.7Gn) 8 SILA ot <P ec aN eer 
Mews 2 shes Wovlde ful ee mnoceades W 2d. 724%, 22 230/-... Kayswater Chronictét..c®. Sth tates che wee Ww 144d. 6 2% 20% 8 2/— ae 
Obsetventia ne <p eo ee 170,732ns¢ Ww 2d. 7 214 22 e/a Brixton \Freé\ Pressy. «0. ck.io seach Pee ate ia WwW 2d 7 2% 20% 3/6 a6 
Pearle eee ne es eae ¥ESay w Dh GOA Gs =, Clapham Observer ...+.eeeseeeeee seen ees Ww ad. 7. 2% 22 is 
Referee- sores ietesrees tied ph ara ght mS AEs W 2d, 6 21%4 19 1/= (Continued on page 148) 


TO AMERICAN ADVERTISERS! 


We have had actual experience in advertising 
American goods to the British Public. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


a a ear eT : 


Street's are handling in Great Britain several considerable 
advertising campaigns for American propositions, with the success 
that only a wide knowledge of advertising in all its branches and a 
thorough understanding of conditions can bring about. 


2 ee 


Street’s are experts in media. They know Street’s “copy” department is thoroughly 
the British and Overseas Press from A to Z. well organized on up-to-date lines and is reg- 
They can estimate to a degree of certainty the ularly producing some of the best advertising 
value of every great National Organ and in Great Britain. 


every large and small local, in relation to the Street’s Service has accounted in no small 


measure for the prosperity of some of Brit- 
ain’s big advertisers, amongst whom are in- 


proposition in hand. ‘They possess records of 
results from keyed advertisements which are 


of the greatest possible value. cluded Ronuk Floor & Furniture Polishes, 
Robinson’s “Patent” Barley and “Patent” 

Street’s conduct campaigns from begin- Groats, Price’s Candles, Burgoyne’s Wines, 
ning toend. Media are selected and grouped, Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Lloyds Bank 
costs accurately estimated, insertions checked, Ltd., Pitman’s Schools, Eastman’s Dye Works, 
claims made for errors, etc. Oxo, Van Houten’s Cocoa, and many others. 


Street’s are prepared to submit a scheme for the marketing 
GET A COPY of any American product in the British Isles, without obliga- 


of the tion on the part of any serious enquirer. Write at once to 


‘Advertisers’ Aid’’ 


A valuable publication giving a mass 
of information and technical details re- 
garding the newspapers of the British 
Isles—Populations, Circulations, Rates, 


Column Lengths and Widths, Local In- 
dustries. t 
Included are the guaranteed NET e e9 e 


SALES of a great many publications, a 

very valuable feature as it enables Ameri- ee a 
can Advertisers, from a distance, to com- STREETS OF LONDON 
pare advertising costs with relation to 

8iven circulations. 


gaprerouehly checked and brought up to 30 Cornhill LONDON 8 Serle St. 
E.C. 3 ENGLAND W.C. 2 


terly. Costs 50 cents. Enables Ameri- 
Cablegrams STREET, STOCK, LONDON 


tan Advertisers to work out a skeleton 
campaign for England. 


Then Write to 
STREETS of LONDON 


and they will help you to put the scheme 
nto practical working order. 
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BRITISH NEWSPAPERS—(Continued from page 146) 
ENGLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price 

Fulham Chronicle ......c0.eseeccus secceees WwW 2d. 

Fulham Gazette (Series)........5- cseeeres WwW 1d. 

Richmond Herald (Series)........  «-+++-+> W 2d. 

Richmond Times .....cenerecseers ceeeeeee Ww: 2d. 

South Western Star (Series). . ..11,438nsg(p) W 2d. 

Tooting and Balham Gazette.......  «---+++> W 1d. 

Wandsworth Borough News.......  «++++s+5 W 2d. 

Westminster Chronicle ........6+-.  seeseees Ww 1d. 

Wimbledon Borough News......... 8,158nsg WwW 2d. 

ENGLAND—PROVINCIAL 

BEDFORDSHIRE— 
Bedford (40,247) 7-1 

Bedfordshire Standard .......e0e+ sererees Ww 1d. 

Bedfordshire Times & Record (Ser.) *13,279nsg Wee 2d5 id; 
Dunstable (8,894) 7-16-32 

Dunstable Gazette ....cceeeeeceee ceeceees W 2d. 
Leighton Buszard (6,795) 1 

Leighton Buzzard Observer.....+0+ sseeeees WwW 2d. 
Luton (57,077) 16-27-56 

Beds and Herts Saturday Telegraph 13,391nsg WwW 1d. 

Beds and Herts Pictorial.......... 3,761nsg W 1d. 

Luton News and Beds Advertiser... 16,041nsg WwW 2d. 

euton Reportet | geecconense cities | sierel>'y~ Me W 1d. 
BERKSHIRE— 
Abingdon (7,167) 1 

North Berks Herald......... peewee, -OOnSE W 14d. 
Faringdon (10,098) 1 

Faringdon Advertiser .....---++++  seeee W 1d. 
Maidenhead (16,741) 56-3-71 

Maidenhead Advertiser ...-.-eee08 see ecees W 2d. 
Newbury (12,290) 1-40-59 

Newbury Weekly News.........-- 7,£00nsg(p} W 2d. 
Reading (92,274) 24-41-7 

Berkshire Chronicle ........-e0006 ceereere W 2d. 

Reading Mercary ..-+--eseesseeee cererees W ad, 

Reading Observer .....++--- Bato. deacons. WwW 2d. 

Reading Standard .......--..+++-- 16,366nsg W 2d. 
Windsor (20,115) 1-71 

Windsor, Eton and Slough Express. .------- W 2d. 
Wokingham (4,473) 59-60-1 

Berkshire Gazette ...-.scccccrccse ceerenee W 1d. 
BUCKINGHAM SHIRE— 
Aylesbury (12,114) 32-1-56 

Bucks Advertiser ...ccccccseccene seereces W 2d. 

Bucks) Herald! geectte so. ccemmiclesees | criss. WwW 2d. 
Bletchley (5,532) 1 

North Buck Times........--eees08 ceeeeees W 2d. 
Buckingham (3,059) 1-75 

Buckingham Advertiser ........--56 ssereee W 1d. 
Chesham (8,584) 36-2-44 

Baneks Examiner (oc cceSsicsccenees Vr teseien W 2d. 
Newport Pagnell (4, 142) 1-56 

Bicks Standatd s.j:eerels eicieis veieiet eile 2,350ns¢(p) W 2d, 
Slough (16,392) 40-56-55 

Slough Observer ......- le tele chess loumetetatersts tals W 2d. 
Wycombe (27,241) 60-1-12 

Bucks Free Pres8......+es+eeees> . 9,500nsg(p) W 2d. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE— 
Cambridge (59,262) 3-66-1 

Cambridge Chronicle......ceccsoss steeeeee W 2d. 

Cambridge Daily News..... rat fa, oe metal oun fe fisie DE 1d. 

Cambridge Indpend. Press (Series), Ane aon WwW 2d. 
March (8,939) 1-8-3 

Cambs Times (Series)  .«.-+++. . 12,148rs¢ W 2d. 
Newmarket (18,640) 1-36 

Newmarket Journal........-.++> Sieits cyaieteieiare W 2d. 
Wisbech (11,316) 81- 

Isle of Ely Advertiser......... eae srcosr tor 2W 2d. “ad. 

Wisbech Standard...........-++5 iy Manske seetoue Ww 2d. 
CHESHIRE— 
Birkenhead (145,592) 49-7-13 

Birkenhead Advertiser (Series).... ....+--+- 2Wi ilds.2d. 

Birkenhead News......-----> seeee16,616nsg pw 2W 1d, 2d. 
Chester (40,794) 1-2-13 

Cheshire Observer......----++-- Mel A oatere te ce WwW 2d. 

Chester Chronicle (Series)......+- oe fwtnateceterele W 2d. 

Chester Courant... c..-.cs-cennce” “wasiercsa WwW 1d. 
Crewe (46,477) 21-7 

Crewe and Nantwich Observer.... esecccoes WwW 2d. 
Hyde (33,437) 52-40-7-16-25-57 

Hyde Reporter.......-+-scerceees orvineiniare WwW 2d. 

North Cheshire Herald (Series) . WS cpearerceatee WwW 2d. 
Macclesfield (33,846) 37-61-1 

Macclesfield Courier......+-+-- wiela oi ielatelslefelsie WwW 3d. 

Macclesfield Times (Series)..... Ph Se ar Ww 2d. 
Stockport (123,315) 52-16-37 

Cheshire Daily Echo.....ccccecece seersees DE id. 

Stockport Advertiser (Series)....  ...-...- WwW 2d. 

Stockport Borough Express......++ 13,000nsg(p) W 14d. 
Wallasey (90,721) 71-51 

Wallasey Chronicle .......... Paco. gaunuboe WwW 2d. 

Wallasey NewS......-cscececcess ee exee ree W 2d. 
Wilmslow (8,286) 71 

Wilmslow Express... 23... cveccce | cocccese WwW 1d. 
CORNWALL— 
Bodmin (5,527) 1-35 

Cornish Guardian (Series)........ 10,032ns¢ Ww 2d. 
Camborne (14,582) 10-40-1 

G@ornish) Post cutete cies ole'-isiele'e's Botiee bandos WwW 2d. 
Falmouth (13,318) 51-49-22 

Cornish Echo.......0..+ PEC OCD.. DORs nwo WwW 2d. 

Falmouth Packet... <...cces ccc mie tontettroretsrs WwW 2d. 
Launceston (3,981) 1-10 

Cornish and Devon Post......+eee0 cereeees WwW 2d. 

Launceston Weekly News (Series). Bs eI Ww 2d. 
Liskeard (4,376) 1-29-22-35 

Cornish Times. «..0 60sec ee writonaenet wrqparerelae WwW 2d. 
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Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 
Penzance (12,096) 1-36-22 

Cornishman 

Penzance Evening Tidings......--. 
Redruth (9,920) 10-1-2 

The Cornubian .........seeeessers Seinaerele 
St. Ives (6,945) 51-22-35 

Western Echo...... Rais seversloieks 
Truro (10,833) 1-10-46 

Royal Cornwall Gazette & Co. News 

West Briton and Cornwall Adver.. 


Cities, 
Circulation 


wee 1,500nsg(p) 


14,276nsg 


CUMBERLAND— 


Carlisle (52,600) 7-61-31-21 
Carlisle Journal.......... Ria.steleis'e 6 
Cumberland Evening News..... oan 
Cumberland News.......- Sieiexelejerele 


Cockermouth (4,845) 1-4-40 
West Cumberland Times........-- 22,473nsg pw 


Penrith (8,342) 1-51-71 
Mid-Cumberland & N. W’land Herald 10,800nsg(p) 
Penrith Observer.......++ ain tietaretete 

Whitehaven (19,536) 35-1-55 
West Cumberland News..... 
Whitehaven News........- nioleialoleisia 

Workington (26,480) 40-19 
Cumberland Evening Mail........ Q 
Workington Star........- BAP Aer in cei 


DERBYSHIRE— 
Alfreton (5,763) 4-40 
Alfreton Journal.........+6. viesisiere 
Ashbourne (4,147) 1-75-55 
Ashbourne News..... aleiolaxaiete Serco 
Ashbourne Telegraph.. 
Belper (12,329) 52-28 
Belper News......--seseee coadno 
Buxton (15,681) 51-1- 62 
Buxton Advertiser..... seperang 
Buxton Herald 
High Peak News........++seseess < 
Chesterfield (61,236) 4-40-1 
Derbyshire Times....... 56 ates 
Derby (129,836) 40-56-21 
Derby Daily Express..... 
Derby Daily Telegraph....... aceisisie 
Derby Mercury........s-e0+ Re Sata 
Derby Reporter........--s2eese an, 
Derbyshire Advertiser.........--- 5 
Glossop (20,528) 52-12 
North Derbyshire Advertiser (Series) 
Ilkeston (32,269) 35-40-28 
Ilkeston Advertiser....... AsOaATMC 
Ilkeston Pioneer..........-.. eisai ae ereeisroscie 
Matlock (7,055) 51-1 
Matlock Visitor........ shareipieae's ealsia 


21,167nsg 


eovece 


eee cecerccee 


DEVONSHIRE— 
Barnstaple (14,409) 63-64-65 

North Devon Herald....... eietsistetsis 

North Devon Journal....... miavvibyetaiie 
Bideford (9,125) 49-55-1 

Bideford Gazette......... afele dite .. 4,800nsg(p) 
Chudleigh (2,005) 1-29-3 

South Devon Express.... 
Dartmouth (7,201) 49-7-22 

Dartmouth Chronicle.......... pales 
Exeter (59,608) 1-7-58 

Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette.. 

Exeter Express and Echo........ 5c 

Western Times........... syasie tetas 
Ilfracombe (11,779) 51-63 

Ilfracombe Chronicle (incp. Gazette) 
Kingsbridge (2,945) 1-71 

South Devon Gazette (Series)...... 
Newton Abbot (13,837) 1-21-58 

Mid-Devon Advertiser............. 

Mid-Devon Times 


; Plymouth (209,857) 49-46-10-22 


Western Evening Herald.......... 

Western Independent ............ 

Western Morning News & Mercury 
Western Weekly News............ 
Sidmouth (5,669) 51-22 

Sidmouth Observer...; .<o0<+..s00- 
Tavistock (4,317) 1-35 

Tavistock Gazettes: .vrsyra ccteletetenesishers : 
Teignmouth (10,976) 22-51 

Teignmouth Gazette...........ee0. 

Deignmouthy Posts... scecee seismic 
Tiverton (9,715) 1-64 

Devon and Somerset News. 
. Tiverton Gazette 
Torquay (39,432) 51 

Torbay Express 

Torquay.» Directory as. oc scsccaee Ac 
Morquig Times’. «cries oes. wieteles oe 
Totnes (3,982) 1-8 

‘Totnes Times 


3,134nsg 


seeevcece 


(Series) i.trccers 


DORSETSHIRE— 


Bridport (5,910) 22-51 
Bridport “TN ews si .cie.c totale elemiene 
Dorchester (9,954) 1 
Dorset County Chronicle.......... 
Weymouth (24,570) 51 
Dorset Dly. Echo & Weymouth Dis. . 
Dorset Daily Press 
SouthernpoTimes:s:..s.s- s'clecisieiee aes . 
Weymouth Telegram............ 


DURHAM— 

Bishop Auckland (14,294) 35-7-1 
Auckland and County Chronicle... ....... 

Chester-le-Street (15,594) 35-56-1 
Chester-le-Street Chronicle..... este 


ere eeeee 
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1d. 2d. 
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14d. 
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1d. 


1d. 
1d. 


1d. 
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2d. 
1d. 
1d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 


14d. 
1yd. 
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2d. 


2d. 
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1d. 2d. 
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2d. 
1d. 
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1%d. 
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2d. 
2d. 
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1%4d, 
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1d. 
2d. 
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2d. 
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(LONDON) 


begs to inform its many advertising clients in the 
United States that it has 
appointed 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


and 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 


INC. 


in conjunction with 


Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 


Sole Advertising Representatives 


for the U.S. A. 


150 


Shake Hands with Ulster 
through the pages of the 


Belfast 
Telegraph 


‘‘A progressive daily in a prosperous State’”’ 


The biggest factor in the success of any Irish 
Publicity scheme is the “Belfast Telegraph”— 
“The Key that unlocks the money .chests of 
Ulster.” 


No National Campaign is complete without it; for 
thanks to its continuous enterprise for more than 
half a century this “live’ Irish daily now wields 
a greater influence than any other newspaper pub- 
lished in “John Bull’s other Island.” It is an un- 
disputed fact that in the prosperous North— 


Everybody Reads the “Telegraph” 


Book to Lon- Apply for rates and Circulation Map to The 
don and ah Advertisement Manager, 124 Royal Avenue, 
ster in 1924 | Belfast and 40-43 Fleet Street, London E. C. 4. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER 


124 Royal Avenue, Belfast and 40-43 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4 


GROWTH 


3 YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Semi-Annual Circulation 


A great newspaper 


Statements 
nua “dl Sopups0etl 9.9 ace, 11,234 
evelo Mare sdn1020.. 0 00s 12,961 
ADDIS TAPIA s Oma cores i 1530 Soe ae 13,332 
Mavens Bot92 1 oon es 16,499 
cover South Jersey. Sept. 30,°1921..... 18,550 
Mar. 31, 1922... 1. , 321/293 
Sept 0RNGo owe ne 22,129 


Circulation Jamar 11015, or 24.000 


Largest Circulation in 
South Jersey Guaranteed 


7 out of 10 homes in 
Camden take the Courier 


Home delivery in 140 
towns in 30-mile radius 


Camden Daily Courier 
A. B. C. Member Camden, N. J. 


National Representatives, Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Old South Bldg., Boston 
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Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries 
Consett (12,151) 40-4 
Consett “Chronicle:....c:tenc 0 nein 
Consett m Guardian ruierevelietsistaleletelarcts 
Darlington (65,866) 7-21-35 
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ENGLAND 


Circulation 


Darlington & Stockton Times (Series) 25,927nsg 


North Sy Stagcriss ocrretetewislevclale vereteters 


Northern Evening Despatch....... 
Durham (17,329) 4-7-1 


Durham Chronicle sje cess stare ae 
Durham County Advertiser........ 


West Hartlepool (90,000) 49-19-59 


Northern Daily Mailoo. si... es. 


Shields (108,649) 7-49-4 
Shields Daily. Gazette: 2. 0../..:. 
Stockton (64,150) 40-49-7 


Stockton: Dierald s.5.0c.cnuree wise eiee 


Sunderland (160,000) 49-4-7 


Daily Echo and Shipping Gazette.. 


ESSEX— 
Chelmsford (20,761) 7-1 


The Essex Chronicle (Series)..... 
Essex Weekly News.............. 


Clacton (17,049) 51 


Clacton Times (Series)........-.. 
East Essex Advertiser............ 


Colchester (43,377) 7-1-43 


Colchester’ Gazettes. csc.cice cee sie 
Essex County Standard........... 
Essex County. Telegraph.......... 


Epping (4,197) 1-36 


West Essex Gazette......2-..00¢ 


Grays (17,364) 76 


Grays and Tilbury Gazette........ 


Halstead (5,916) 37-40-58 


Halstead and Colne Valley Gazette. 


Harwich (13,036) 20-51-22 


Harwich Standard....,. Adon emiala 
Ilford (85,191) 71 

Di fords Gitardianeiveterteieie tte sire t islet 5 

Tiford WR ecordents csi cisierssisiciecis icicle 


Loughton (5,749) 71 


Loughton and District Advertiser. . 


Romford (19,448) 71-36 


Essex. “Times. 3.3 2... ES Te sieves Were t 
Romford) Dises ic cs ctelsieisiete cele) «/ eee 


Southend-on-Sea (106,021) 51-22-1 


Southend Observer............+.- 
Southend Pictorial Telegraph....... 
Southend Standard )tm arctic ialersrreie 


Southend Dimes cees creisiensiene ees 


Waltham Abbey (6,847) 36-54-1 


Waltham Abbey Telegraph........ 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE— 
Bristol (377,061) 50-2-41 


Avonmouth Mail (Series)......... 
Bristol Advertiser... s<cins ou ere 
Bristol Evening News............ 
Bristol Evening Times............ 
Bristol (Guardian dec weete-eisciene casas 
Bristol) Observer sd. o...is. 61s «pete states ie 
Bristol Times and Mirror.......... 
Western Daily Press...........-+ 


Cheltenham (48,444) 51 


Cheltenham Chronicle............. 
Gloucestershire Echo............-. 


Cinderford 4-53-40 


Dean Forest Mercury........--« 


Cirencester (7,408) 1 


Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard. 


Clifton (42,466) 71 


Clifton, Chronicle annem ceeleiersieeers 
Clifton Free Press (Series)....... 


Coleford (2,781) 4-53-1 


Dean Forest Guardian............ 


Dursley (7,591) 1-74-23 


Dursley Gazette (Series)........... 


Gloucester (51,330) 59-7-1 


Gloucestershire Chronicle .......... 


Gloucester eiCitizen\azjacee eects 
Gloucester Journal... ..:......1000 


Lydney (9,842) 76-31-4 


Lydney /Observer..ciecen sc ceeecs 


Stroud (8,561) 61-7-1 


Stroud = Jounal esc... jgece «ticite </0 a 
Stroud ‘Newss.. Memei.cae sae «ociss.ate 


Tewkesbury (4,704) 1-13-36 


Tewkesbury Register and Gazette.. 


GUERNSEY— 
Guernsey (40,120) 36-1-29-51 


Gazette de Guernsey........-...00 ° 
Guernsey Aslvertiser..........0000 008 
Guernsey Evening Press.......... 
Guernsey AStar, tc seu. 5o We eis eames 
Guernsey Weekly Press.......... e 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF 
WIGHT— 
Aldershot (28,756) 48-32-7 


Aldershot Gazette and Military News 
Aldershot News. «sncccn se scenic 


Andover (8,569) 41-13-1 


Andover Advertiser (Series)...... 


Basingstoke (12,718) 7-43-1 
Hants and Berks Gazette.......... 
Bournemouth (91,770) 51-49 
Bournemouth Daily Echo.......... 
Bournemouth Graphic............. 
Bournemouth Guardian (Series)... 
Bournemouth Times and Directory. 
Cowes, I. W. (9,998) 51-7-49 
Isle of Wight Herald’... accececce.s 


(Continued on page 152) 
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22 
24 
24 


22 


13% 


Inch Rate 
2/6. ae 
6/—  4/- 
7/- 4/6 | 
12/— 18/- 

20/— 15/— 
10/6 7/6 
7/6. 
7/6 5/- 
2/6 
6/-— 4/6 
5/- 

12/-  9/- 
6/ 
S/— 2/6 
2/- 9a, 
3/6 1/9 
3/6 1/9 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 1/6 
4/6 3/9 
2/6 1/2 
“4/- 2/9 
2/6 1/6 
4/6 3/3 
3/- 1/9 
2/6 2/-' 
4/6 3/9 
10/- 8/6 
10/— 6/6 
3/- 2/- 
3/- 2/9 
6/— 5/6 
10/- 9/- 
10/-  8/- 
6/- 3/- 
10/— 9/- 
7/6 3/- 
10/— 9/- 
5/- 2/6 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 1/6 
4/- 2/- 
5/- 2/6 
12/- 7/6 
2/3 ays 
3/= We 
7/6 3/- 
5/- 3/6 
5/- 3/6 
2/— ois" 
3/-_2/- 
3/-  2/- 
2/6 1- 
3/- i 
4/- 3/- 
3/—= ae 
3/- 1/9 
3/= ee 
4/-  2/- 
4/-) eet 
8/- 5/- 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 2/- 
6/-  4/- 
2/6 1/6 


‘ieldmen, 
‘VENING 
OURNAL’S 
ferchandising 
ervice 
lepartment 


New York Outlets 
for Food 


For food manufac- 
urers it offers as 
nany outlets as New 
lampshire, Rhode 
sland, Delaware, 
tansas, Nebraska, 
owa and Oregon 
ombined. 


Drug Stores 


| For drug store out- 
ets it equals Wash- 
ngton, Minnesota, 
7isconsin, Maine, 
ermont and Florida 
ombined. 


Editor & Publisher 


for vianwary 27 7 DG23 


~ How to sell goods 


The first thing a manufacturer is apt to ask 
a New York newspaper with Merchandising 
Service, is “What can you do for us in New 
York?” That is a question no newspaper 
can conscientiously answer until it knows 
what the manufacturer wants to do in New 
York; how he is organized to do it and how 
his advertising is planned. There can be no 
standard plan for covering New York. The 
market is too enormous. 


Swing a 50-mile radius around New York. 
That’s Journal City—America’s largest, rich- 
est, most responsive and most easily con- 
trolled market. 


Journal City covers only 7,854 square miles 
of territory, but offers manufacturers 8,900,000 
consumers. In area it is a dot on the map, 
but in population it is larger than the entire 
six states of New England and pays more 
income tax than either New England or the 
solid South. 


Journal City is -essentially a newspaper- 
redding market. 


622,749 copies daily 


of the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
RECORD OF 


522,553 personal calls on retailers. by 


JOURNAL fieldmen. 


215,373 pieces of window display distrib- 


uted by JOURNAL men. 


78,117 trade investigation calls to ascer- 


tain market conditions. 


in the New York market 


are bought—at 3c. a copy; 40% of the total 
New York evening field is covered by this 
one great paper alone—giving advertisers the 
largest daily circulation in America. 


To make the selling power of this tremen- 
dous circulation even more effective, the 
Merchandising Service Department of the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL is of- 
fered without cost to assist manufacturers 
win their place in this market—and the method 
of assistance varies with every campaign— 
as it must. 


No merchandising department is worth its 
weight in newsprint if it has one ready-to-use 
method that must be twisted to suit every 
campaign. It becomes merely the tag end 
of an advertising solicitation, instead of being 
as it should be, a definite and practical auxil- 
iary to the manufacturer’s own sales depart- 
ment. 


The Merchandising Service Department of 
the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
is successful because it is the biggest in the 
country, is flexible and back of it has the tre- 
mendous selling power of the largest daily 
circulation in America. 


WORK DONE 


487 market surveys made to assist 
agencies and sales managers. 

815,000 trade papers circulated—5 great 

trade papers—8 and 10 pages sent 

free to retailers in every line— 

Grocery,—Drug,—Men and Women’s 

Wear—Automotive and Household 


Trade News. 


What 21 Manufacturers did in New York told in 2 booklets sent free on request 
Business Office: 2 Columbus Circle, New York City 


Largest daily circulation in America and at 3c. a copy 


30 


practi ie ee 


151 


Some firms using 


JOURNAL Service 


Borden’s Milk 

Gillette Razors 

Lea & Perrins | 

Maxwell House Coffee: 

Sealpax Underwear 

Simmons Beds 

Tetley’s Tea 

Wearever Aluminum 

Post Toasties 

Rinso 

Van Camp 

Ancre Cheese 

Revelation Tooth 
Powder 

Pepsodent 

U. S. Rubber Heels 

Kellogg’s 

Life Buoy Soap 

Hecker’s 

H. & H. Honey 

Pyrex Nursing Bottles 

Mineralava 

Premier Coffee and 
Salad Dressing 

Squibb’s Preparations 

American Crayon 

Van Heusen Collars 

Post Bran 

Carter’s Underwear 

Tom Wye Jacket 
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The Samson Clark Building was 
specially designed to let in the day- 
light and promote the health and 
well-being of those employed. 


The firm of Samson Clark & Co, 
Ltd., was also built up to render you 
precisely the same class of service. 


We can bring the daylight of en- 
lightened publicity to bear on your 
selling problems in Great Britain and 
its connections overseas. 


Our whole effort is to promote the 
health and well-being of your sales 
organization. 


Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 
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SAMSON © 
> LARK & C, 
pa) ee 


Will you allow us to do it for YOU? 
An appointment can be made either 
by post or over the ’phone. After 
an interview we will submit a sales 
scheme to you without putting you 
under any obligation whatsoever, ex- 
cept the courtesy of careful consid- 
eration. 


The “Morning Advertiser,’ of Lon- 
don, Eng., Nov. 7th, 1922, said—“No 
such palace, however, as the new 
home for the extensive Advertising 
Service of Samson Clark & Co., Ltd. 
A . is likely to be in exist- 
ence, anywhere else. 


SAMSON CLARK & CO., Ltd. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
57-59-61, Mortimer Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: 
Museum 8060 (ten lines) 


Telegrams: 
Unsullied-Wesdo-London 


American 


Advertisers & Agents 


Desiring full and reliable in- 
formation as to trading condi- 
tions and possibilities in Great 
Britain, and advice as to their 
successful exploitation 


should communicate 


with 


Mr. J. H. Beaver 


Address: 


47 West 46th St., 
New York, U.S. A. 


Resident Representative in the 
United States of the 


HULTON GROUP OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Embracing Morning, Evening, Sunday 
and Weekly Newspapers and Magazines) 


Net Sale, 7,000,000 Copies 


per issue. 
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Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries 
Newport, I. W. (11,036) 1-49-68 
Isle of Wight County Press....... 
Petersfield (3,933) 1-41 
Hants and Sussex News.......... 5 


Circulation 


15,726nsg 


Eve. News & Southern Daily Mail. 64,008nsg 

Hants Telegraph and Post........ 14,350nsg 

Portsmouth Times (Series)........ 
Ryde, I. W. (11,295) 51 


eee eeeee 


sim eimesieree 


Hants Independent............0 oe 

Southampton Times............ aie 

Southern Echo 
Winchester (23,791) 1-48 

Hampshire Chronicle....... o+eees. 11,000nsg(p) 

Hampshire Observer.......... cisiete 


HEREFORDSHIRE— 


Hereford (23,324) 1-8 
Herefordy Journal nessa seen ee ns 
Hereford Mercury.......... ahaa veret ele MeTeleieie atte 
Hereford Times...... eiaieeele isla a ceo 21,313nS¢ 
Ledbury (3,152) 1 
Ledbury Reporter and Guardian.... 
Leominster (5,539) 1 
Leominster News........2. giaeanbisia tole alate iniasel sce 
Ross (4,665) 1 
Ross Gazette............6 sinteleres ve. 


eeeceses 


HERTFORDSHIRE— 


Barnet (11,772) 71-55-1 

Barnet Press and Finchley News... 
Bishop’s Stortford (8,857) 41-31-36 

Herts and Essex Observer........ - 7,500nsz(p) 
Hemel Hempstead (13,832) 1-12-7-74 

Hertfordshire Hemel Hempstead Gaz. 
Hertford (10,712) 1-41-13-73 

Hertfordshire Mercury..........++ 9,936nsg(p) 

Hertfordshire Record..... conooadKe 
Hitchin (13,535) 1-7-55-71 

Herts Express (Series)......cec0 ae 
Letchworth (10,313) 7-56-32-1 

Citizen airaccpeceiclewin/sBocen « secceee 2,540ns2(p) 
Royston (3,826) 1-36-41 

Herts and Cambs Reporter....... A 
St. Albans (25,588) 32-2-16 

Herts Advertiser : 
Watford (45,910) 71-41-1-5§ 

West Herts and Watford Observer. 10,152nsg 

West Herts Post......... fare sveiaterare Bre Asicio 


ecewcccce 


eeecccces 


wecoeeecce 


ee eescee 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE— 
Huntingdcn (4,194) 1-68-56 
Huntingdonshire Post....,....0- - 
Hunts County News.........0. RAE 
St. Neots (4,109) 1-12 
St. Neots Advertiser.......... eoee +4,600nsz 


eee reece 


eee eceee 


ISLE OF MAN (60,238)— 


Douglas (25,000) 1-22-51 
Isle of Man Examiner.......... -- 3,800nsg(p) 
Isle of Man Times............00. 5 
Isle of Man Times.............0 = 
Mona’s Herald 

Ramsey (4,000) 1-51-22 
Ramsey Courier ........... sieve custere 


wee eeee 


JERSEY— 

St. Heliers (26,314) 1-51 
Jersey Evening Post............. : 
Jersey Morning News............ 
Jersey Weekly Post.......... saree 


eee eseee 


KENT— 
Ashford (14,355) 21-61-1 
Kentish Express 
Tuesday Express. ..c.ccccccs moreieie 
Beckenham (33,350) 71 
Beckenham Advertiser........cc000  ccccecs : 
Beckenham Journal 
Beckenham Times 
Bromley (35,070) 71 
Bromley Mercury.......... coleietete . 
Bromley Times 


ee ececee 


Cc a id 


eee eeene 


Kent? Herald's... 5 cane 
Kentish Gazette 


Chatham, Rochester, etc., Observer, 

Chatham, Rochester, etc., News.... 
Deal (12,990) 22-51 

Deal, Walmer & Sandwich Mercury. 
Dover (39,985) 4-12-56-20 

Dover and County Chronicle...... 

Dover Express and East Kent News. 

Dover Standard 

Dover Telegraph 


cette eee 


eee ceees 


Cae a CY i 


Faversham Mercury ............0 

Faversham and N. E. Kent News.. 
Folkestone (37,571) 51-22 

Folkestone Express.......ce..-eee 

Folkestone Herald 
Gravesend (31,137) 12-66-55 

Gravensend and Dartford Reporter. 
Hawkhurst (3,200) 1 

Kent and Sussex Post............ 


eeesvcee 


see veree 
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5 23% 16% 
8 2% 23% 


7 2% 25% 
5 2% 18 
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Inch Rate | 
S/- 3/6 
2/6 1/6 | 
6/2] ae 
3/- 
6/-  3/- | 
3/4 2/4 
2/- 1/3 « 
S/- 3/6 
S/- 3/6 
6/- 3/6 
8/-  5/- 
4/-  2/- 
4/-  2/- 
S/- 3/- 
S/-  3/- 
8/-  5/- 
2/6 Te 
3/6 1/6 
2/6 1/3 
“6/8 3/- 
4/- 1/6 
4/6 = 2/6 
- 4/6 ~ 2/3 
3/9 = 2/3 
4/- 2/6 
3/- 1/9 
2/6 1/4% 
6/-  3/- 
6/- 4/6 
3/- 1/9 
3/6 2/- 
3/6 2/6 
2/6 1/3 
4/-  2/- 
4/- 2/- 
2/- 1/- 
2/6 1/9 
2/- 1/3 
4/-  3/- 
3/- 2/6 
3/- 2/3 
10/— 5/- 
5/- 2/6 
3/6 9 2/- 
3/- 1/6 
3/- 2/6 
3/— ee 
3/- 2/6 
2/- 1/6 
2/- 1/4 
3/6 2/- 
5/- 2/6 
3/- 1/6 
3/6 1/3 
4/- 2) 
2/— is 
3/6 1/3 
1/6 10d, 
2/3 1/9 
4/- 3/- 
4/- 2/6 
2/- 1/- 


ENGLAND 

Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
| Key Figures to Industries 
Herne Bay (11,872) 51-71 

Heme Bay Press.....c00. . Daler 
Hythe (7,764) 48-51 

Hythe Reporter............ GACORIS 
Maidstone (37,448) 1-41-12-7 

Kent Messenger (Series).......... 27,684nsg pw 2W 
_ South Eastern Gazette...... wa] eusieoummlaiele's =:0ie 3W 
Margate (46,475) 51 

Isle of Thanet Gaz. & Thanet Times. 
Ramsgate (36,560) 22-51-4 
(mest Kent Times........cce0 a ore nsg 

Walien’s Kent Argus..........0.. A 

Thanet Advertiser & Echo........ 
Rochester (31,261) 7-1-73 

Rochester Journal Standard...... A 
Sevenoaks (9,058) 1 

Sevenoaks Chronicle....... Aaseyoidal 
Sheerness (18,596) 20-1-65 

Sheerness Guardian 
Sidcup (8,940) 71-1-36 

Kentish District Times (Series)... 

Sidcup and District Times........ 
Sittingbourne, Etc. (16,820) 3-12-1-8-24 

PEEISCHE (GAZCHtC. 6.2. .0cccceccee ces Deverele 
Tonbridge (15,929) 1-32-55 

Tonbridge Free Press........... ae 
Tunbridge Wells (35,568) 1-3-41 

Kent and Sussex Courier..... ants 

Tunbridge Wells Advertiser....... 
Westerham (3,000) 1-41 

Westerham Herald 


erccvccee 


eee 4,436nsg(p) 


Ce ary 


17,900nsg 


< d¢ 4 3 #2 ¢ ¢ « e223 


sree eee 


LANCASHIRE— 
Accrington (43,610) 52-25-74 
Accrington Gazette (Series)........ ......-. 
_ Accrington Observer & Times (Ser.) ........ 
\4shton-under-Lyne (43,333) 52-30-4 
Ashton-under-Lyne Herald (Series). 
| Ashton-under-Lyne Reporter (Ser.) 
Cotton Factory Times.......... Bee, 
Bacup (21,256) 52-2-30 
MMIEON INES 6 oc sce tcc cc veee Siete 
Barrow (74,254) 49-40-1 
| Barrow Guardian (Series)......... 
Barrow News (Series).......... Be 
' North Western Daily Mail......... 
3lackburn (126,630) 52-40-4 
| Blackburn Times 5 
Blackburn Weekly Telegraph...... 
| Northern Daily Telegraph......... 
3lackpoot (99,640) 51 
' Blackpool Gazette and Herald...... 34,010nsg pw 3W 
| Blackpool Times (Series).......... ..scceee 2W 
3olton (178,678) 52-4-7 
Bolton Evening News............. 
Bolton Journal (Series).....,..... 
3ootle (76,508) 49-7-58 
| Bootle Herald (Series)............ 
Bootle Times (Series)............. 
Burnley (103,175) 52-4-40 
[SBeeeleye Express ...........00cce0 
\eummiey, News *).....0..ccccces ASD 
Jury (56,426) 52-40-30 
0 CONG TET 
MIMICS 6 Gols ov ds secs ces ceece 


seen eee 


se eeroes 


corre ces 


es Yee < ene 3 


48,090nsg DE 


ion CE a Ww 
Darwen (37,913) 52-12-55 
Gh I GIGtt EA EaE 2wW 
_Darwen Weekly Advertiser........ 10,695nsg¢ WwW 
*leetwood (19,448) 7-21-51-76 
Mumememood Chronicle .........00.00  cccecccn WwW 
-ancaster (40,226) 1-55 
| Uamcaster Guardian ..........0002  ceseeess WwW 
caster Observer ........... BOS uate Pacer W 
Liverpool (803,118) 76-49-7-13 
Customs Bills of Entry (A & B).. ........ DE 
Liverpool Courier................ SAME cence DM 
Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury saerisc oeoe DM 
Liverpool Echo ............ SOC EEN we PCE DE 
WEMISUIEERDECAS 5. 0. 5c.- cece cero ce: s cc esecs DE 
Liverpool Weekly Courier........ ee cetera Ww 
| Liverpool Weekly Post............ ........ WwW 
GS) SR ce ce WwW 
Jtham (10,830) 49-51-22 
| Lytham—St. Anne’s Standard...... ........ Ww 
pier Times ss... sn. & eof sec W 
‘Lanchester (730,551) 52-55-61-37 
anchester Empire News......... 1,381,092nsg(p) W 
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2d. 
1d. 


1d. 2d. 
1d. 


2d. 
1%4d. 
14d. 
14d. 

1d. 

2d. 


1¥%4d. 


1d. 


144d. 2d. 
1d. 2d. 


1%d. 
2d. 


1d. 2d. 
ld. 2d. 


2d. 
2d. 1d. 


2d. 
14d. 


2d. 
2d. 


1d. 2d. 
wd. 


2d. 


2d. 
2d. 


Sub. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 


1d. 
1d. 


2d. 
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See Page 243 


Inch Rate 
1/10 1/- 
VLOG eos 
5/- _ 3/- 
5/- 

4/6 2/3 
2/65. 1/= 
2/6 1/6 
5/- 2/6 
2/6 1/6 
4/- 1/6 

12/-  _7/- 
2/6 1/9 
4/-  3/- 
5/-  2/- 
5/- 3/6 
5/- 2/6 
3/- 1/9 
6/-_ 2/- 
5/-  3/- 
5/-  2/- 
7/- = 5/- 
6/- 3/6 
S/-  3/- 
6/-— 2/6 
6/- 3/6 
6/— 3/6 
6/-  3/- 
7/- 5/- 

15/- 12/6 
6/-— 3/9 
5/-  3/- 
6/- 

9/- 

5/— 2/6 
4/6 3/- 
8/-— 4/- 
5/- 2/6 
5/-  2/- 
5/- 2/6 
4/- 1/6 
2/6 1/6 
afameas4 

2/6 

4/— 2/3 
6/— 4/6 
4/- 1/9 
2/6 

17/6 

20/- 

25/- 

20/- 

17/6 

20/- ais 
ries BM 
Afar) 1 fm 
4/- 1/3 

100/- 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


150 NASSAU ST. 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mgr. 


NEW YORK 
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Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
Manchester City) News.....c....« 14... WwW 14d. 6 2% 23 10/- 6/6 
Manchester Daily Dispatch......... 405,488nsz¢(p) DM 1d. 7 2% 23 60/— +. 
Manchester Evening Chronicle.... 325,016nsg(p) DE 1d. 7 2% 23 40/—  .. 
Manchester Evening News........ 6 Gadoccda DE 1d. V 2% 23 25/- ays 
ManchestertGuardinnaay ee ees DM 2d. 7 2% 23 25/—- 23/1% 
Manchester Guardian Commercial... ........ W 3d. 4 236 15% 32/6 30/0% 
Manchester Guardian Weekly...... ........ W 2d. 425% 15% 15/— 13/10 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle...... 903,633nsg(p) W 2d. 7 2% 23 = 100/- it 
Morecambe (19,182) 51-22 
Morecambe Guardian ............ a) Rooidae W id. 72% 23% S/- 3/6 
Morecambe and Boro’ Advertiser...) naive ones W' 1d. 7 2% 22 2/6 1/3 
Nelson (39,839) 52 
Nelsonteaderl sacs nomenceee sc 9,583nsg Ww 2d. 72% 22% 3/6 2/- 
Oldham (145,001) 52-61-40 
Oldham Chronicle Shs wieete weave Oe 16,400nsg W 2d. V 2% 22% 7T/- 3/6 
Oldham Evening Chronicle..... coos 17,714nsg DE 1d. V 2% 22% = 6/- 2/9 
oe ore Standard. Weeceemecsec nce DE 1d. 82% 23% 7/- 3/6 
am) standard! fo sielers: tien cisions owiciatee Ww 2d. 8 2% 23 SU TMS 
Creeks (7,407) 1-4-41 ‘ i ; ; 
rmskirk Advertiser........ ry 
Preae (117,426) gperier ASA Ae 9,200nsg(p) W 2d. 8 2% 23% 8/ 4/6 
Lancashire Daily Post...........0. .sssevee DE 1d. V 2% 23% 10/- 
Ereston’s Guardian «.".5 Hee. 5c ee ee Ww 2d. V 2% 23% ~=«6/- 
Preston’ Herald........... FOC, moucnocr 5 2W 1d. 1%d. 72% 23% .. 
eowtenseasy (28,381) 52-53 . 
ossendale Free Press......., . ' 
Rochdale (ONS Asn an eee ae WwW 2d. 7 2% 22Y% 3/ 2/ 
ochdale Observer. 49,312ns j 
DSEXVER so 0i« (olelalelsicie lee «,< ,312nsg pw 2W 1d. 2d, eves 9/6 8/- 
Rochdale Times (Series).......... ........ 2Waneld. 205 cae, 25 19 7/- ry 
St. Helens (102,675) 15-4-69 
er Tey H @ienabes piaeselslafeuststaete sueitioercatatens ZW Vidie2ds 97.2% 22 4/- _2/- 
+ Helens Reporter (Series)...... ........ . 2d. y 7 = 
ageihtart (76,644) 7-51-58 ; le hes eee a a 
outhport Guardian......., 2W ld. 2d 8 2% 23% 7/6 5/6 
Scalp Visi ee rk peas . . 6) 2 C 
Uonstig Gooey a ee 3W ld. 2d. V 2% 24 7/6 5/6 
Urmston Western Telegraph (Ser.) W 1d. 7 2% 20 =a, 
Warrington (76,811) 40-19-18-9 tg a ‘s s 
Ry eeeston aphid (Series) cc eemiec dees W 2d. 7 2% 23 3/6 «1/9 
Warrington uardian (Series).... 32,000 . : y Y 7 i 
pees (38,879) 69-40-9 pw " eae aes es hae e 
idnes Weekly News (Series)..... 8,250ns W 2d 7 2% 223 —- 2/6 
Wigan (89,447) 4-52-40-7 : renee e Geer =: 
wows xXaMINeriere ne Cee EN 17,031nsg pw 2W 1d. 2d. 72% 23% 4/6 2/- 
ign Observers ae penne er 20,0C00nsg(p)pw 3W_ 1d. 2d. 8 2% 23% 4/6 3/6 
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Which roa 


A 


1d do your 


customers fravel 7 


If you have goods of high quality to sell, goods in the luxury 


class—pearl necklaces, oriental rugs, mahogany furniture, automobiles—you 


are interested in the purchasing power of the constituency to which you tell 


the story of your wares. 


As purchasing power increases numbers decrease, 


and below a certain capacity to buy you are not interested in numbers. 


For example, the 1920 census of Chicago shows that there 
are in this city 7,292 men and women classified as “Bankers, brokers, etc.,” 
and 70,405 men and women classified as “Laborers” in the major industries. 
This latter group, in human values, is no less important than the former: 
but it is no discredit to its worth of character to say that from the stand- 


point of purchasing power it does not enter into your calculations as a 


merchant of goods beyond its reach. 


Your appeal is to the 7,000, not the 70,000—to the smaller 
group, whose ability to buy is a hundredfold that of the larger. When you 
pay for circulation which reaches the 70,000 you are paying for something 
which is of no value to you. THE POST carries no dead circulation for 
the quality merchant. Every reader is a potential buyer. You pay only for 


service in your own select and fruitful field. 
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BRITISH NEWSPAPERS—(Continued from page 153) 


her 


ENGLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch 
LEICESTERSHIRE— 
Leicester (234,190) 2-28-7 
eicester. Advertisers... 0-2-0. Men tonctete race W 2d. 8 244.23 9/—- 
Leicester Illustrated Chronicle..... ........ W 2d 5 2% 16% 9/- 
dheicesten) (Mail. acicapaiecte ete iacls cole) ete aie DE 1d V 2% 22 9/- 
dpeicester! Mercury: ascsttecatision con ie citside aoe DE 1d 5 2% 16% - 9/- 
Loughborough (25,876) 7-28-74 
Loughborough Echo.......... Rasein ase ute, cme W 1d 21% 22 +/- 
Loughborough Monitor and Herald. ........ W 1d 7 2% 23 5/- 
Market Harborough (8,577) 61-28-57 
Market Harborough Advertiser.... ........ W 1d. 6 2% 21% 
Midlands Matte Meictrt tis taki: vines See oo secaele W 1¥%d 7 2% 25 2/- 
Melton Mowbray (9,187) 1-2-11-52 
Melton Mowbray Journal.......... sGusetet ame W 2d. V 2% 23% 5/- 
Melton Mowbray Times (Series)... .:...... WwW 1d. 6 2% 20 3/- 
LINCOLNSHIRE— 
Boston (16,100) 22-1-59 
Bostone Guardian san suersideries,. sacha ee ee WwW 2d. 7 2% 23 3/6 
Lincolnshire Standard (Series)..... ...-.... WwW 2d. 72% 23% . 4/- 


Brigg (3,306) 1-40 
Lincolnshire Star (Series).........  sscscese W 1d. 6 2% 22 5/- 
Gainsborough (19,694) 7-73 


Gainsborough, Retford, etc., News.. ........ 2W | Sid 2d ae /a2t4eel 2/6 
Grantham (18,902) 74-58-1 

Grantham Journal (Series)........ 16,546nsg W 2d. V 2% 23% 6/8 
Grimsby (82,329) 22-49-76 

Grimsby es News sr ascce en ae ere Ce ee W 2d. 92) 58925 7/6 

Grimsby Telegraph............. Rea: aaepsece DE 1d 7 2% 21% 10/- 
Horncastle (3,461) 1 

Elorncastle sNews s.mr er att sane eee WwW vd 7 2% 26 1/9 
Lincoln (66,020) 1-7-74-73 

incolnie Echo. sense ae eee DE 1d. 7 2% 24 5/— 

Lincoln Gazette and Times (Series) a7 see W 1d. 7 2% 24 4/- 

Lincolis Leader 92-0) seme en en Ww 2d. 7 2% 25 Gls 

Lincolnshire’ Chronicles: een see eee W 2d 7 2% 22% 7/6 
Louth (9,544) 1 

Louth and North Lincs Advertiser. ........ W Yad. 6 2% 22 2/- 
Market Rasen (2,177) 1-41 

Market Rasen Mail .............. 1,450nsg(p) W 1%d. 6 2% 20 wi 
Skegness (9,251) 51 

Skegness: |News serena ete cae W 1d. 6 2% 21 3/— 
Sleaford (6,680) 1-68 

eee Gazettes ye snieea tec eee eee W 1d, 7 2% QA 1/9 

Sleafor ournals/.... enone i v4 16} 
aay aaron ae sroleistoe = oan ae W ld 52% 16% 1/6 

Lincolnshire Free Press........... 11,643nse W 2d, 72 214 5/— 

Spalding Guardian................ 0)... iw 2d. 72% 26 3/6 
Stamford (9,881) 74-7-3-1 

Lincoln, €fcis eM ercuty: voce ccc, Ree W 2d. V2 27 7/6 

Stamford and Rutland News...... 5,700nsg(p) W 1%4d 7 2% 22 2/ 
MIDDLESEX— . 
Brentford (17,039) 57-40-9 

Middlesex Independent............ ....... 2W 1d 6 2% 203 ee 
Enneld: (60,743) 54-23-55 |) me ; 

Enfield Gazette and Observer...... 8.125nse(p) W 2d. 7 2% 22 3/— 

Enfield Weekly Herald............ 4 390nse W l¢ 8 2% 23 2/6 
Harrow (19,468) 71-55 : a 
Foc ee Gazette (Ser.) 10,000nsg(p) W 2d. 8 2% 22 5/- 

ElendonAdvertisers 4 ee ain anne W 1d. 5 2% 18 roe 

Hendon and Finchley Times....... ........ Wi 2d 8 2% 23 3/6 
Hounslow (46,729) 36-48-55-71 

Middlesex Chronicle-:..9..5.45 eee ee W 2c 8 2% 25 at 
aes ee 56-36-41 

est Middlesex Tir Ve ? 

Deridee (gst tt . RA IE 

Middlesex Advertiser & County Gaz. ........ W 2d 82,23 5/-= 


Rate 


The Haskin Service gives to the public 
the most attractive and helpful features 
that any newspaper can offer—the Haskin 
Letter, the daily installment of Answers to 
Questions for the paper, unlimited direct 
question service to subscribers, and free 


educational literature. 


For terms write to 


Frederic J. Haskin, Washington, D. C. 


fore LOT ar yRe2d 5 eles 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes 
MONMOUTHSHIRE— 
Abergavenny (9,008) 35-1 
Abergavenny, , Chinotricles ciciejaret--<:c-<fereiiuuads craiel=! ete W 2d. 72% 22% = 5/- 
Abertillery (38,805) 4-31 
South Wales, Gazette. .... 0.0.20 aoe GSA ODE W 2d. 5 2% 15% 3/- 
Monmouth (5,207) 1-31-4-59 
Monmouthshire 'Beacon....... Bis veye plese 'eruscefe W 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- 
Newport (92,369) 40-19-49 
Sowthie Wales arA ceiisesneta nantes oes isiettetelsts DE 1d. 8 2% 23 10/- 
South Wales Weekly Argus (Series) ....-..- W 14d. 8 2% 23 10/- 
Pontypool (6,883) 40-31-4-1 
Free Press of Monmouthshire...... 7,914nsg(p) W 2d. 5 2% 19 4/6 
Rhymney (11,691) 4 
Monmouth Guardian........... Hopkins WwW 1d. 6 2% 18 4/- 
NORFOLK— 
Lynn (19,968) 1-7-69 
Lynn Advertiserie:.. ac <0 a cleles ei MO arate ao WwW 2d. 92 522 PAG = 
Lynn News and County Press.....6 .....0e.- WwW 2d. Vi2e gen 3/6 
Norwich (120,653) 37-21-7-2-1-61-23 
Eastern Daily Press............. oS Hest DM 14d. V 2% 23 15/- 
Rastern Evening News),.cj00s0<ece | <b tiees DE 1d. V 2% 23 12/- 
Norfolk ‘Chronicle! (Series)\.S cic. cm joke esiiatsie W 2d. 72% 22% = 9/f- 
Norfclk News & Weekly Press (Ser.) ........ WwW 1d. 8 2% 23 9/- 
Norwich Mercury (Series).......+ ---++-+- W 2d. 7 2% 24 &/- 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE— 
Kettering (29,692) 2-1-35-43 
Kettering Guardian............ an wie Porat anatee hs W 14d. V 2% 20 6/=— 
Northants Evening Telegraph....... ...-..-. DE 1d 6 2% 24% 3/- 
Northampton (90,923) 2-1-28-7 
Northampton Daily Chronicle. .....00 ...:..0 DE 1d. 7 2% 25 6/- 
Northampton Daily Echow,..s-a0c5. waesa sicie DE 1d. 5 2% 18% 4/- 
Northampton. Herald’ j2..0%. 2eccie ce) eee siete WwW 1d. 7 2% 25 6/- 
Northampton Independent......... sseseeee W 2d. 32% 9% 8/= 
Northampton “Mercury. oe sics.1e ta tiied) isis feller W 1d. 5 2% 21 4/- 
Peterborough (35,533) 21-7-3-1 
Peterborough Advertiser........... 24.260nsg pw 2W 1%d. 2d. 7 2% 24 7/6 
Peterborough = Stantiard a. et eres cece tonnes WwW 2d. 72% 22% 3/6 
Wellingborough (20,365) 2-7-43 
Wellingborough News (Series).....  .....-+. WwW 1y¥4d. 6 2% 24% 3/6 
Wiellingborotucin (Pesto ame seme « ceteris te W 1d. V 2% 20 5/- 
NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Alnwick (6,991) 1-35-22 
Alnwick and County Gazette....... ......-. WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 ffs 
Alnwick Guardian & County Adv.. ........ W 2d. 7 2% 22 3/= 


(Continued on page 156) 
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IN 1922 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Nowtle GAINS 


In CIRCULATION and in ADVERTISING 


During the past year THE sare carried a total volume of advertising 


22 MILLION 35 


OMITTED Nearly 3 MILLION tines 


order eived, pe t nee on for which it had orders in 1922, the total 
THE PRESS one no ot “publi sh on accou volume doubtless would have placed THE 
mitatio of p ie r. ‘Ha i PRESS first among the newspapers of United 

THE. ‘PRESS publi she a All of. the advertising States. 


15% GAIN in CIRCULATION 


Daily Now More Than | Sunday Now More Than 


160,000 210,000 


“: Sees 


FIRST IN EVERY IN EVERYTHING 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Pittsburgh’s Greatest Daily and Sunday Newspaper. 
OLIVER S. HERSHMAN, President-Editor H. C. MILHOLLAND, V. Pres-Adv. Mgr. 


Chicago—I. A. Klein, 76 W. Monroe St. San Francisco—A. J. Norris Hill, Hearst Bldg. 


New York—I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. 
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fe i z ENGLAND 
% Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
i Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
‘a Berwick (12,994) 1-22-59-7 
f Berwick Advertiser..........seceee 5,539nsg(p) W 14d. 6 2% 20 4/- 2/3 
; Berwick Jnl. & N’thumbl’d News.. 3,508nsg  2W 2d 62% 19% 5/- 1/9 
} i Blyth (31,883) 4-49 
\* Blyth Newssccds oos'cee salen cece op GRAS Gos 2W 1d. V 2% 24 4/- _2/- 
i Hexham (8,849) 4-1-71 
iy Hexham Courant.......... seseceese 6,120nsg W 2d. 8 23% 24 5s/— 2/- 
Hexham Herald Myre. «Ae sciccstte » Oit<'s tele e WwW 2d. 72% 22% S5/- 2/- 
Morpeth (7,580) 4-1 
Morpeth eHerald ss ics sere pie ceil « WwW 2d. V2y%V 2/6 1/6 
| Newcastle (274,955) 49-4-40-7-21-} 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle........ Me. does DM 1d.» Vi234. 22 5 10/="~.. 
ley Newcastle Daily Journal.......... 25,0l1lnsg DM 1d. 7 2% 22 10/-  6/- 
Bh Newcastle Evening Chronicle......  ...+-++: DE 1d. V 2% 22 VAS) oc 
y Newcastle Illustrated Chronicle.... ....---- DM 1d. 4 2% 13 5/- 
a | Newcastle Sunday Sun............ 0 ceeeeees W 2d. 7 2% 22 5/- 
| Bt Newcastle Weekly Chronicle.......  .+.+eeee WwW 2d. V 2% 22 5/- 
4 Shields (58,882) 49-22-4 
| ii] Shields Daily (News.c0eeh «> <cicos0hes > siete DE 1d. V 234-2134 Sa 3 /— 
oy] 
| NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 
ed Mansfield (44,418) 4-40-52 
Hi Mansfield & North Notts Advertiser. ........ Ww 1%d. 6 2% 24 2/- 1/6 
bd Mansfield Reporter..........ccc0 Ps SA W 14d, 7 2% 22 2/- 1/6 
| Newark (16,957) 7-41-4 
i Newark Advertiser..........000. Miwncarniec: W 1d 7 2% 22 3/- 2/- 
| | \fa Newark: Herald oc.ccscn stisees cus At GONG Ww 14d. 7 2% 22 2/6 1/6 
| eu Nottingham (262,658) 64-28-4-7-50 
| Hef Nottingham Evening News.........  .ssseeee DE 1d. 7 2% 22% 12/- 10/- 
ee 1} Nottingham Evening Post.......02. sccercee DE 1d. V 2% 22% 15/- .. 
a Wottinghame Guardian... aaa ceee meen DM 1d. V 2% 22% 12/- .. 
ian ih Nottingham” Journal “ycpicsveaceese oie ee ee DM 1d. 7 2% 22% 12/- 10/- 
t) | ae Nottinghamshire Guardian.......0. sececees WwW 1d. V 2% 22% 10/- .. 
ae i South Notts Echo (Series)........ ssssees. WwW 14d. V2%V 4/-  -3/- 
| ‘ Retford (13,600) 57-7-21-18 
} } Retford “Herald aaisc secet ee sehen cea Ww Id. V 2% 173% 2/6 1/- 
iF Retford, Worksop, etc., Times..cce ccecsece Ww 2d. 6 2% 22 3/- 2/3 
} hf Sutton in Ashfield (23,852) 4-28 
. ins Notts Free Press..........4. seeee 8,000nsg(p) W 2d. 7 2% 24 2/=4 AIG 
iby} Worksop (23,198) 35-1-59-15 
| Worksop and Retford Guardian.... nsg WwW 2d. 6 2% 22 3/- 2/6 
OXFORDSHIRE— 
Banbury (13,347) 1-7-68 
Banbury Advertiser.......... eeeee 4,000nsg(p) W 14d. Tae Awa Ya 5 fae /9 
Banbury: Guardiatiaenac meee cacao W 2d 72% 22% S/- 2/- 
Bicester (2,918) 1-68 
Bicester “:Advertiser..citssosn dees. Seeiehisies WwW 2d. 6 2% 20 2/- 1/4 
Chipping Norton (3,522) 1-43 
Oxon Weekly News.........se0+% 1,045nsg WwW 1d. § 2% 18 2/6 1/3 
Oxford (57,052) 1-56-71 
' Oxford Chronicle Illustrated...... ........ Ww 2d. 5 2% 19 7/- 3/6 
th Oxford Journal IMfustrated........ 2,793nsg W 2d. 42% 15 3/- 2/3 
\ Oxtord VLimes Siarsceasoceeeececcics 20,333nsg WwW 2d. 7 2% 24 7/6 = =5/- 
Witney (3,364) 1-30-28 
Witney 4iGazette.m.ctiticis. cielemtnc/ae ie Eee Ww 1d. 6 2% 20 3/- 1/6 
RUTLAND— 
Oakham (3,327) 1-75 
Oakham and Uppingham Journal.. ........ Ww 2d. V 2% 234% S/- 2/- 
| 
SHROPSHIRE— 
/ Ludlow (5,677) 1 
} } Ludlow Advertiser (Series)....... ...cceee WwW 1d. 72% 22% $%2/6 1/6 
i Newport (3,056) 1-74 
Newport & Market Drayton Adver. ........ WwW 2d. 82 24 3/6 9 _2/- 
Oswestry (9,790) 1-35-3 
y Border Counties Advertiser....... ........ Ww 2d. 72% 214 6/6 4/6 
| Shrewsbury (31,013) 7-56-1 
| Shrewsbury.) Chronicle; .cascces se Soccer W 2d. 8 2% 24 7/6 3/6 
ii Wellington (8,148) 4-40-1 
| Wellington Jnl. & Shrewsbury News 44,114nsz WwW 134d. «8 234 2114, 12/7 8 /— 
1 | Whitchurch (3,029) 1 
{ Whitchurch Hetald)tcnsaneeaaces  eneneue W 1d. 7 2% 21% 5/— 2/6 
SOMERSETSHIRE— 
Bath (68,648) 53-12-43-51 
Bath. Daily ¥Chromicle yonrecctoc syecisiteet cide cia DE 1d. V 2% 24 10/-  4/- 
yi he Bath oO Eerald sani ..is'o/suielestoleooteyetre manta teste DE 1d.  V 2% 24 6/=5 3/= 
| Bathy Weekly (Chronicle....i- ens cea nanesk ar Ww 2d. 4 2% 15 10/— 4/- 
I Weekly: Herald jcc vissiewic.s satents Mee nines « WwW ad. 5 2% 17% 6/- 3/- 
ii | Chard (4,322) 1-64-74 
i Hh F Chard News (Series) ....sccessces sscccere Ww 2d. 5 2% 213% 3/- 1/6 
| | ! Glastonbury (4,326) 1-55-2 : 
} Pal Gentral ‘Somerset: Gagette 3 cewutees eho s.c W 14d. 6 2% 20 S/—- 1/- 
| | Langport (6,723) 1-28-58 
Langport and Somerton Herald.... ........ W 2d. 72% 24% 3/- 1/9 
; } Radstock (3,661) 4-1 
| Somerset Guardian & Radstock Obsr. ........ WwW 2d. 5 2%17% 4/- 2/- 
} Mic Shepton Mallet (4,294)1-41-37 
| Shepton Mallet Journal. ...c...000 sececcee WwW 1d. 6 2% 20 4/- 
Taunton (23,219) 1-7-28-3 
Somerset County Express. (Series). ........ W 1d.1%d. 7 23% 22 3/- 1/9 
{ Somerset County Gazette (Series). 22,909nsg WwW 2d. 8 2% 24 7/6 4/- 
) Somerset County» Heraldan..cceeuee Miocene on WwW 2d. 7 2% 23% 2/- 1/3 
Wellingtom (7,221) 30-61-1 
Wellington Weekly News......... ........ WwW 1d. 6 2% 22 3/— 1/6 
Wells (4,372) 1-12-36 
‘Wells Journal 52% .-seena etnies 3,090nsg(p) WwW 1d. 6 2% 19% 3/— _2/- 
ih Weston-super-Mare (31,653) 51-71 
| , | Weston-super-Mare Gazette........ ......:- WwW 2d. 7 221 5/— 2/6 
} aie Weston-super-Mare Mercury....... .......- Ww 2d. 72% 25 ° 6/— 4/- 
' ith Williton (5,371) 1-3-12-51 
West Somerset Free Press........ 5,680nse WwW 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- 1/9 
Yeovil (14,987) 28-7-41 
Western) ;Chronicle. taco, het ee ee o Ww 2d. 5 2% 17 3/6 2/3 
Western: ‘Gatette. ).8 Jan ck ye 52,141nsg(p) W 2d. 8 2% 23% 7/6 6/- 


STAFFORDSHIRE— 
| Brierly Hill (12,484) 4-15-40-3 
ane County > Advertisers~ Tismnisdcnacse bacioe ate = Ww 14d. 72% 20% S/- 1/9 


} Burton (48,927) 41-4-40-7 
Wee @ | Burton” Chronicless.see. «es bce 


een eeee 


TOT SOMOS want 5 alo ae 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
Burton si Daily Mail creicmis ekelsrecstcidpieictet wanes <\eistel DE 1d. 7 2% 24 7/6 5/- 
Burton’ Evening” Gazettes <ierc's v0 cise Helsisesieiv's DE 1d. 7 2% 22 3/- aj 
Burton’ Obsetverscs cess fee see cok We tees WwW 2d. 5 2% 16% 5S/- 3/6 

Cannock (32,321) 4-1-70 
Cannock gAdvertiset: cc micros .ccjsiensisisisieme eancsiae W 1d. 9 2% 24% 2/6 2/- 
Cannock #Chase!” Courier: < csi66cices) ys eiese cele W 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 1/6 
Hanley (Stoke-on-Trent 240,440) 4-65- 
40 
Staffordshire Daily Sentinel....... 64,638ns¢ DE 1d. 7 2% 23 7/6 .. 
Staffordshire Weekly Sentinel.... 20,881nsg W 2d. 7 2% 23 4/6 3/- 
Leek (17,213) 37-1 

Beela Timesings s -.ceyees acs Gale occ eh Hoth oats Ww 14d. 6 2% 21 S/- 1/6 
Lichfield (8,394) 41-7-36-40 

ichfield SMercuryats.'s <:-ssmcle ess seh ise eae Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 3/6 92/6 
Stafford (28,632) 2-7-1 

Staffordshire Advertiser.........6.  sseeeees W 2d. 8 2% 23 6/-  4/- 

Staffordshire Chronicle.....5.0-cee) seccccse Ww 14d. 8 2% 23% S/—- 2/6 
Tamworth (8,032) 4-1-12 

Tamworth: Heraldic: ccs. 0 oe -» 6,478nsg(p) W 2d, 62% 20% 3/6 2/- 
Uttoxeter (5,361) 74-41 

Uttoxeter Aldvertiseric..\iceoccsiccs  ohtebece Ww 14d, 7 2% 22 3/- 1/3 
Walsall (96,964) 58-70-43-40-4-3 

Walsall Observer & S. Staff.Chron. *18,264nsg WwW 2d. 7 2¥% 24 6/- 3/6 
Wednesbury (30,407) 74-70-40 

Midland Advertiser...........0+- Salata eee Ww 1d. 6 2% 22% 4/- 1/3 
West Bromwich (73,761) 4-40-70 

Midland (Chronicle. .tnic os eceees< Ae SR W 1d. 7 2% 22% 4/- 1/6 

West Bromwich Free Press........ ........ WwW ld. 6 2% 21 5/- 1/3 
Wolverhampton (102,373) 40-19-56 

Midland Counties Express........ ........ WwW 1d. 7 23% 24 6/-  F/- 

Wolverhampton Chronicle......... ........ WwW 1d. 7 2% 24 6/- _2/- 

Wolverhampton Express and Star.. ......., DE 1d. 7 2% 24 9/- 
SUFFOLK— 
Beccles (7,077) 1-7-32 

East Suffolk Gazette...,... cadet.) 0 Baines oe W 2d. 62% 20% 4/6 i/6 
Bury (15,941) 7-1-59 

Bury. Freed Press... ccimasssreepassre 9,200ns¢(p) Ww 2d. 6 2% 22 5/— “ey3 

Bury and Norwich Post (Series)... ......., Ww 2d 8 2% 22% 4/- me 
Ipswich (79,383) 1-7-13-43-50 

East Anglian Daily Times........ ........ DM 14d. V 2% 25 14/-  8/- 

IpswichEveninig Star-sciscscis scene DE 1d. V 2% 25 10/-  6/- 

Suffolk Chronicle and Mercury.... 27,000nsg(p) W 2d. Vo 2tsr2s 12/- 
Stowmarket (4,245) 1-14-55 

Stowmarket Courier...........0. Olena Ae WwW 2d. or ee — 
Sudbury (7,046) 1-37-3-14 

Suffolk, etc., Free Press...... 2-2 eee WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 4/- 2/3 


(Continued on page 158) 


AIRY STATE OF NEW ED 
RY MONTH OF THE ZAR 
OR-SHINE, DEPRESSION 


be-BooM, Mig AND. dREAM 


Si MOSTLY FROM NEWYORK AND 
ign BOSTON MILK DISTRIBUTORS, A 
Posts VOLUME NEARLY EQUALING ANY 
of STHERKTWO-NEW ENGLAND 

: ‘STATES. 
Buying ANY ADVERTISERS BY YEAR- 
Power IN AND YEAR-OUT ADVERTISING 


ARE “GETTING N i T” TO THEIR 
SHARE OF IS $1,500,000. 
ft 


Barre Times, Brattleboro Reformer, Bennington Banner, 
Burlington Free Press, Rutland Herald. 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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Nias 


“Celegram 


“THE TELEGRAM TRIO” 


Published in 


ELMIRA SCRANTON WILKES-BARRE 


Strongest Sunday Medium in Southern 
New York and Northern Pennsylvania 


A Feature Newspaper for the Home for Forty-Four Years 


Sold in Combination in the Foreign Advertising Field 


(Represented by S. C. Beckwith Special Agency) 


lanl Aduettiser 


The Great Regional Newspaper of Southern New York 


Only Morning Newspaper in Highly Prosperous Region 200 Miles Long. 


Has doubled its paid circulation in 18 


months under present ownership 


In combination with SUNDAY TELEGRAM only seven day morning newspaper in 
Southern New York between New York City and Buffalo. 


(Represented by S. C. Beckwith Special Agency) 


——==> 
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BRITISH NEWSPAPERS—(Continued from page 156) 
ENGLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Tssued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
SURREY— 
Chertsey (15,123) 1-7-32-63-68 
Suirvey Bilerald ty accrsunremesceies s/chst ogee ee Aen WwW 1d, 8 2% 22% 4/- 2/3 
Croydon (190,877) 71-7 
Croydon Advertiser............... -|-26,000nse Ww 2d. 72% 23% j7/6 6/- 
Croydon ATimes: scsi sures sets «e'sie. are Batre 3W 1d. 7 2% 21 5/— 2/6 
Farnham (12,133) 71-1 
Farnham Haslemere & Hindh’d Her. 6,995nsg(p) W 2d 8 24% 234% 4/6 2/3 
Slirreysandublants NewS santesosesa. coscuse WwW ld. 7 2% 18% 3/— 1/6 
Guilford (24,927) 1-7-32 
Surrey Advertiser.............- - 18,701nsg 3W %4d.1d.2d. V 2% 24% 8 6/— 4/- 
SurréymePimess sce wieicas ve cance 2W 14d. 8 2% 23 4/- 2/6 
Surreyaa Weekly Pres¢saccncensced osee eke WwW 14d. 7 2% 20 3/— 2/6 
Kingston (39,484) 7-32-41-55-71 
Surrey Comet & S. Middlesex News 25,981nsg pw 2W do 2ds V 23% 24 W/-  6/- 
Redhill (28,915) 1 
sirreveMirroreCseries)iacc..<ccieaee osteenie W 2d. 82% 22% 9/- 6/- 
Surbiton (19,536) 71 
Surbiton el imesh. ees eh tee a. mms ce W 1d. 524% 16% 2/- 1/- 
Sutton (21,065) 71 
Surrey County Herald (Series).... ..-....:; WwW 2d. 8 2% 26 5/- 2/6 
Sutton Advertiser (Series)........ .....--: W ld. 7 2% 23% 3/6 2/- 
Wallington (16,308) 71-7 
fiallinctone Titheshe tr acerne treater at ree W 1d. 7 2% 21 2/6 1/6 
Woking (26,430) 36-68-32-57 
Wioking silerald ye. ee Eine WwW 1d. 8 2% 23 4/- 2/6 
Woking News and Mail..-....aca «seoeers W 14d. 8 24% 19% 3/6 1/9 
SUSSEX— 
Arundel (2,741) 1-36-8-55 
Wrest Sussex: Gazette.s cicsisacece  sauneeae W 2d. 7 2% 24 12/6 7/- 
Bevill (20,363) 51 
Bexhill Chronicles snarls «leis sree cel ieisaeee ele Ww Yd. D258 1834) 2/6) 9 
pivexhil) Observers sn.cc uses Gre a rieisle sees eee W vad. 7 2% 23% 3/ 2/> 
Brighton (142,427) 51-71-1 
mnie hton weiGazettes cect ie necro mua te eierelees 2W 2d. 7 2% 20 S/-  _3/- 
Brighton=. Herald $. 7.3 sens <eiamae 18,750nsg(p) W 2d. 6 2% 224% 4/—- 3/= 
veningoeArous: can cdoesiitteece A eae Sc DE 1d. 7 2% 24 8/9 6/2 
Southern (Weekly News. «2. sccseeeeieaeiene W 2d. 7 2% 20 7/6 4/434 
sussex, Daily. INews:ses seine nee eee ee DM 1%d 7 2% 22 8/9 6/2 
Chichester (12,410) 1 
Chichester Observer (Series)...... ....-..- W 1d. 6-2% 18% 6/- 3/- 
Eastbourne (62,030) 51 
Rasthournes (Gazettes ieee cic ecru creie W 2d. 5 2% 17 6/- 3/6 
Hastings (66,496) 51 
Bvening VATous,. \isvsiareiins sje steve etic ene eerie DE 1d. 7 2% 24 6/3 4/1 
Hastings, etc., Observer (Series)... 31,300nsg(p) W 2d. Vi. 254 9 Vi 12/=. _-7 /6 
Haywards Heath (5,090) 1-71 
Mid ‘Sussex “Timesycs. snc eet vee 5,900nsge(p) Ww 2d. 7 24 24 6/- 2/9 
Horsham (11,413) 1-59-7 
West ‘Sussex ‘County, Dumesinecieeu etic ken W 2d. 1h PRIA VI Zfa alse 
Lewes (10,798) 1 
Sussex County, Heraldeersscece tere eee ene W 2¢ 5°2%% 717 8/— 5/-— 
Suissex. Express -wrrenayseteavaretaiwes/veisle want aontes ke W 2 7-236 2514 4/-— --3/= 
Littlechampton (11,286) 51 
Tnttlechampton me: Gazettesan. cece selec ere ee Ww 1d. 8 2% 22 4/- 1/6 
Worthing (35,224) 51-8 
Wiotthing ss Gazettelicas «stioen cceisise tenn ae WwW 2d. 8 2% 22 5/—= 2/6 
Worthing: “Heralditss.sascinnecesee . 2 wownee W 2d. 5 2% 17 5/3 
WARWICKSHIRE— 
Atherstone (20,849) 1-4-16 
Atherstone: Newss..5.5. o<hickic fas. sld's glo ain cines Ww 1d. 6 2% 2014 
Birmingham (919,438) 70-7-56-23-5-41- 
54 
Birmingham Despatch............ § 198,452nsg 1) DE 1d. 7 2% 22 25/— 17/6 
Birmingham Gazette............+. l (combined) § DM 1d. 7 2% 22 25/- 17/6 
Mirmingharyve Mailcjcias ciasreacicsicist) araeiteisice DE 1d. 7 2% 24 22/6 18/- 
Birmingham’ News: ise sceus deesc dclessiine Ww 2d. 7 2% 20 5/— 4/6 
Ltenberaehel (BOT 36 Aohe OGRA OOOODNGO sesensoc DM 1d. 7 2% 24 12/6 10/- 
Birmingham Weekly Post......... ........ WwW 1d. 5 2% 16 10/— _7/- 
Midland Counties Herald.................0. WwW 1d. 7 2% 25 6/=  5/= 
Sunday Mercury and News........ ........ W 2d. 7 2% 22 30/— 20/— 
Coleshill (5,815) 1-4 
Soleshillio Chronicle: cosas nciiic.ce sic Meta W 1d. 7 2% 22% ki wlye= 
Coventry (128,205) 5-56-7-23-61 
Boventry ma llerald ctr trcatcucpettl vic svers smear 2w 2d. 6 2% 2134 Ve Wie 
@oventry sStandard gectissctss/sjclestee) caer 2W 2d 7 2% 23 We ale 
Midland Daily Telegraph......... 26,661nsg DE 1d V 244 214% Se 
Kenilworth (6,752) 3-36-58 
eniwworth Advertiser ccsico-c ci stereioreie viene tie iene WwW 1d. 7 2% 23 
Leamington Spa (28,946) 1-41-51-71 
Leamington Chronicle............ Se ce arta Ww 1d 7 21% 21 4f= =, 63/6 
Leamington Morning News......+. ..se++ee DM Yd. 6 2% 18 2/- 1/6 
eaningrotin spas Colrier. ace ovate uel cieniae W 1d 7 Pw DS LU pile 
Nuneaton (41,894) 4-53-43-7 
Midland Counties Tribune (Series). ........ W 1d. 7 2% 24 5/- 
Midland Daily Tribune........ oh Mats csvale ete DE 1d. 5 2% 16 4/- 
Nuneaton Chron. & Mid. Farmers’ Gan Sees Gus siiais W 1d. 7 214 23 5/- , 
Nuneaton Observer (Series)...... 10,700nsg pw 2W 1d. 5 2% 16 6S = 3y= 
Rugby (25,098) 23-7-21 f £15,000 ) 
Rugby Advertiser (Series)........ iiseeGohoen 2W l1d.2d. 7 2% 25 4 f= 2/3 
Rugby s.Observers acer cecuc ctmene cme acer W 2d. 5 2% 21 4/-  2/- 
Stratford-on-Avon (9,391) 41-1- 69 
Stratford-on-Avon -Herald.:..sn0e .:200+05 W 1d, aA een Vis Aye! 
Warwick (12,862) 1-74-7 
Warwickshire Advertiser.......... ..sseeee W 14d. 6 2% 20 5/- 1/9 
WESTMORLAND— 
Ambleside (2,878) 1-51-71 
Lake District Herald............ eis madeatentte: oleh WwW 2d. 8 2% 24 2/- 1/3 
Kendal (14,149) 7-12-30-2-50-32 
Westmorland,* Gazette. jcccssscace scceak WwW 2d. V 24% 234% 6/— 2/- 
WILTSHIRE— 
Devizes (6,022) 1-50-41 
Waltshire Advertiser:..--ni.eriaaie aceon W Taz 6 2% 23 3/6) 29 1/6 
WiailtshiresiGazetter«s-< a. sini con Cee WwW 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- 1/9 
Waltshires Teleseaph xan ccurhie seers eee Vv 1d. 7 2% 23 2 9d. 
Marlbcrough (4,192) 1 
Wiltshire, etc., County Paper...... ........ WwW 2d. 7 2% 23 5/- 1/6 
Salisbury (22,867) 1-14-41-48-55-56-58 
Salisbury Times & S. Wilts Gazette 25.2 ; “WwW 2d. + -8 21424 3/--- 1/6 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal, .—~..<v.s0n 2 
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Cities, Newspapers, Populations and E 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Tssued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
Swindon (54,920) 21-43-1 
North, Wilts— Heraldic... .ceses< + 16,657nsg W 2d. 8:2y% 25 7/6 oe 
Swindon Advertisers. seco esate W 14d. 72% 22% 7/6 57e | 
Swindon Evening Advertiser...... ........ DE 1d. 7 2% 22% 7/6 Se 
Trowbridge (12,133) 1-43-7 f 
Waltshire = Newsiid sacs. at oie'os.0 <0. beta anene W 2d. 4 2y% 15 6/-  3/- 
Waltshire® /Pimeste seen eects tte ces.rcc eon W 2d. 8 2% 22 5/- 2/6 
WORCESTERSHIRE— 
Bromsgrove (9,449) 21-1-43 
Wreeklyat: Messenper......: 2... 5. ee eee W 2d. 6 2% 20 4/- 1/4 
Droitwich (4,588) 38-1 
Droitwichs\Guardiansmes. sic ebiee se eee W id. 6 2% 20 3/6 1/6 
Dudley (55,908) 40-70-4 : 
Dudley *@nronicle see ek scheits comer eae W 1d 72% 20% 5S/- 1/9 
Dudley Herald (Series). ...:...065  c.eeeecs W 2d 7 2% 22 S/- 2/6 
Evesham (8,685) 36-1 
Evesham Jnl. & Four Shires Adv’sr ........ WwW 2d. 724% 22% 6/- 3/- 
Eveshamen standards. 70h oc aee oen WwW 2d. 82% 23% S/- 1/6 
Kidderminster (27,122) 42-1-52 
iidderminster shuttles. qe see eee Ww 2d. 6.2% 22% S/f— 3/- 
Kidderminster Times............ see state capanslns WwW 2d. 7 2% 24% 10/- 4 
Malvern (17,809) 51 
MalvernGazettencro: assist ccna ian wate cae Ww 2d. 8 2% 23 6/-  3/- 
Malvern? (Newsies... tie sciasice otk Ustemer oe WwW 2d. 8 2% 23% 5/- 1/6 
Oldbury (36,908) 69-21-40 
Oldbury Weekly News............ csveseee W 1d. 7 2% 20 4/- 1/3 
Redditch (16,235) 34-5-56-1 
Redditch Indicator (Series)....... 5,609nsg W 2d. 6 2% 21 4/2 1/- 
Stcurbridge (18,023) 3-15-40-58-71-46 
County Exp. for Worcs. & Staf. (S) +14,000nsg W 2d. 7 2% 23% 6/-  4/- 
Worcester (48,848) 7-65-55-1 
Berrows’ Worcester Journal....... ........ WwW 2d. 2% 23% 6/— 2/6 
Wortester) (Chroniclentn naredcn ceo Ww ile 2% 20 6/— “2s 
Worcester Daily limes fo. .cscien Lane. DE 2% V 5/—- 18 
DE 
W 
W 
W 


YORKSHIRE— 


Armley (20,000) 
Armley and Wortley 
Barnsley (53,670 
Barnsley Chronicle... ...-2. 00 enos. 
Barnsley 


People 


Advertiser midst & chelsea 2d. 2% 
Standard..,...csus cee wee ueeen 2d. 2% 
40-43-4 


NEWS\2 tech sates W 2d. 62% 
) 35-15-39 
ee Ww ad. 82% 
Pend enter. tastes tne pee WwW 2d. 6 2% 
(Continued on page 160) 


The Representative 


of 
LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY, AND 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 


Can be reached by the 
concentrated circulation 


of the Louisville Herald. 


95% of sitsetvo fal 
circulation is confined 


to this territory. 


20 6/- 2/6 
24% 10/—- 4/- 
23% S/= if 
18% 4/—- 2 
25 5/—  4/- 
23 3/6 2/9 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


CheShalfer Group 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


New York 


Ome f Marbridge Bldg., 

Cube Eve Post . 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR | Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
| Loursvitie HERAD | 
| Rocky MountAINNEWS — | GEO. M. KOHN 
| DENVER TIMES | 
| MUNCIE STAR Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
“> TerreHauteSrar 47,’ 

Cm a 
pouty buat R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Market St., 
Times Bldg., 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Editor & Publisher 


She RE: 


THAT UNLOCKS THE 


DOORS OF SOUTHWEST 


a 


ie 
TACOM, 


“THE LUMBER 


for 


1923 
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Le 


IN CIRCULATION 
IN ADVERTISING 
IN CHARACTER» READERS 
IN ENTERPRISE. 


IN DRESTIGE «x0 DOWER 


moun Ns 


IN RESULTS 


WILLAPA 


HARBOR 


ae 


Tacoma, the Lumber Capital of America 


One hundred and fifty 5-room, modern homes could be built from 
the lumber cut in one day in the city of Tacoma, “the Lumber 
Capital of America.” 

The daily cut of the Tacoma district—centering in and marketed 
through Tacoma—would provide similar homes for over 350 
families. 

Tacoma, in the center of a tremendous lumber-producing area, 
offers every product of the Pacific Northwest forests—lumber, 
cedar shingles, fir doors, veneers, columns, millwork, wood pipe, 
cross arms, conduit, boxes, crates and other containers, poles and 
piling and wood specialties. 

_ Tacoma manufactures more forest products than any other city 
in America. 

Tacoma possesses the largest wooden column output in the 
world. 


Tacoma has the largest production of fir doors and fir veneer 
panels of any other city in the west. 

Tacoma has the largest production of furniture of any city west 
of Chicago. 

Tacoma ships more lumber coast-wise, inter-coastal and foreign 
combined than any other city. 

Transportation facilities are unexcelled.. The city is located on 
four transcontinental railroads and has a deep water, protected 
harbor with docks and lumber handling facilities that are unsur- 
passed. 

This great territory is served by the News Tribune, which enters 
more homes in Tacoma and Southwest Washington than all other 
outside papers combined. 

The assessed valuation of the eight counties of Southwest Wash- 
ington is $411,041,000. The net paid circulation of the News Tribune 
for 1922 (A. B. C. publisher’s report) 32,255. Write for details of 
the service which it is prepared to offer. 


Published by the Tribune Publishing Co. 
CHARLES B. WELCH, Editor and General Manager 


FRANK S. BAKER, President 
Foreign Representatives: 


R. J. Bidwell 
742 Market St. 


Ford and Parsons 
940 Marquette Building 


David J. Randall 
341 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 
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ENGLAND—Continued 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Tssued 
Beverley (13,469) 1-58 
Beverley Guardian (Series)...ccece csescoee WwW 
Bradford (285,979) 30-69-55-61 
Bradford Argus 7. < cchisicsisisisitec'cle) Heise siele's DE 
Bradford Daily Telegraph......... §2,012nsg DE 
Workshire, Observer. ccc cic ccscccce cies sae cle DM 
Yorkshire Observer Budget and 
Bradford Weekly Telegraph..... ........ WwW 
Bridlington (22,768) 51-1-22 
Bridimmeton™ Chronicles. .cccesscds vcscewe's WwW 
Bridlington Free Press...cccscccce coccccee 2W 
Brighouse (20,277) 37-52-30 
Brighouse Echo (Series)..ccssccsse eeeccoes WwW 
Cleckheaton (14,000) 18-58-74 
Cleckheaton & Spenborough Guard’n +8,000rsg WwW 
Dewesbury (64,165) 30-43 
Dewsbury News (Series)......ee+0 seeceeee WwW 
Dewsbury Reporter (Series)..... Broce WwW 
Doncaster (54,052) 4-7-21 
Doncaster Chronicle........... ale MMNerslere stators W 
Doncaster Gazette.......-ceeccscee “17,371nsg WwW 
Driffield (5,674) 73-13-7-1 
Driffield, Times-. coc sicaccecscciess Oo “anedsoes 2W 
Goole (19,118) 49-7-12-76-1-73 
Goole Journals & Goole Times (Ser) ...... ae 3W 
Goole Times (Series)....cccecsces cocccce 5 WwW 
Halifax (100,700) 61-7-52-42-53-11 
Halifax Courier and Guardian..... ........ W 
Halifax Daily Courier & Guardian. ........ DE 
Harrogate (38,938) 51-71 
Harrogate Advertiser.......... ANA, Coen osnc W 
Harrogate Herald (Series)....... 8 AsGaHoaC WwW 
Hebden Bridge (6,459) 43-1-55 
Hebden Bridge Times.......ccsc0e eccvccces WwW 
Heckmondwike (9,008) 61-30-40-7 
Heckmondwike Herald (Series)..-- «ecooee 5 W 
Holmfirth (10,444) 30 
Holmfirth eb Express .cccielsiels otsls1s)s10 [ee doreche iste leis WwW 
Huddersfield (110,120) 61-7-69 
Huddersfield Daily Examiner...+.. «w.sssees DE 
Huddersfield Examiner... cccccsce sesctces W 
Hull (287,013) 22-13-41-73 
Hull Daily Mail......cccscscrccee 62,740nsg DE 
Hull Daily News.........cecccece +40,000nsg DE 
Hull Eastern Morning NewS..ccce seecceee DM 
1356008 ONC hisqanec cn: condaabcuunesor —Bootooap W 
1 Limes Series iemianieieroisicretcisieiatte’s cieeiets e WwW 
Ilkley (9,105) 51-71 
Ilkley Free Press and Gazette...... .......- W 
Keighley (41,942) 61-30-7 
Keighley News's cic sie's1e'0 e'els's\ alee « 18,342nsg WwW 
Leeds (458,320) 43-30-7-58 
Leeds” Mercury: ssiee <siee os sietlaie’ete 80,084nsg¢ DM 
Yorkshire Evening News.......... +130,000nsg DE 
Yorkshire Evening Post.......... De OCU CEC: DE 
VorkshirG se Post.aves cc seceieeeecaen! asccdwek DM 
Workehiren vy eekly. FOst...cc/ciesissie.cicle leieteiersisere WwW 
Malton (4,438) 1 
Malton COSC GEM ciciri.s acisbicee sce sees cet W 
Mexborough (15,410) 4-40-15 
Mexborough Times (Series)...... ....... Ww 
Middlesbrough (131,103) 40-49-69 
North Eastern Daily Gazette......0 ..scccces DE 
Northern Weekly Gazette........++ cos Bh WwW 
Northallerton (4,791) 1-70-41 
North Riding News (Series)..... ........ W 
Ossett (14,802) 30-4-21-40 
Ossett Observer (Series)......... Be esarclatetace WwW 
Otley (9,536) 32-74-58 
Wharfedale & Airedale Observer... ........ W 
Pudsey (14,315) 30-2-58 
Pudsey WNewSelecicc «ac alctctesisielcie'e cfs €: ie erateayerete WwW 
Redcar (20,000) 51-40-49-7-22 
Cleveland Standard (Series)...cceo ceoces = W 
Rotherham (68,045) 4-40-70-74 
Rotherham Advertiser (Series).... .eossee 3 WwW 
Rotherham Express (Series)......0 «we. esses W 
Scarborough (46,192) 1-13-22-43-51 
Scarborough Ev. News & Daily Post ........ DE 
Scarborough Mercury’ <0 ...-0.ccss) syscccne WwW 
Scarborough Standard <issite<sissles) cineees Je WwW 
Scarborough Post & Weekly Pictor’) ........ WwW 
Selby (9,990) 49-1-73-13 
Selby Express (Series)........0+-- aaipiaisie\sle WwW 
Selby. Times fiwicis'e ssic eels <ivis.is's!4 wisi Sieve) aicinte A WwW 
Sheffield (490,724) 7-4-19-40-70-56 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph........ +» 59,159nsg DM 
Sheffield Independent ............ 87,818nsg DM 
Sheffield) “Mail 3s cle. ccteisie cieslsleresiere senescence DE 
Yorkshire Telegraph and Star...... 176,325nsg DE 
Shipley (28,289) 61-74 ne 
Shipley. Times and Expresa..scs.s0 <c.cces Ww 
Skipton (12,013) 52-1 
Craven’ Herald: icici asic,casesaciarsvels 9,400nsg(p) W 
West Yorkshire Pioneer.......... PN Ae WwW 
Slaithwaite (5,444) 30-52 
Colne Valley Guardian........... © dofee teas 
Stanningley (15,000) 40-74-43 
Pudsey PA av ertiser cress rareinics deceit tices iets Ww 
Wakefield (52,892) 7-4-30-61 
Wakefield Express (Series)........ 32,650nse W 
Wetherby (14,626) 41-1-35 
Wetherby News (Series)........ Sas carte Mad W 
Whitby (12,512) 51-49-22-40-1 
Whitby Gazette .......e00. aYaje eden Wiel e.eaicela Ww 
York (84,052) 21-7-11-1-48 
Yorkshire Evening Press........ tio Waveee eines DE 
Wiorkshire: Gazette ©... c,cciaunccicee se wiels.selsiore WwW 
Yorkshire Herald ..... asisisjedevcieee) ulbsceene DM 
Yorkshire Weekly Herald.......2.0 cscsceces WwW 
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2% 22 3/- 1/6 
2% 19 9/—- 6/- 
2% 22 9/- 6/— 
21% 223% 13/— 10/6 
2% 22% 7/6 5/- 
2% 22% .... Oy 
2% 22 5/- 2/6 
2% 21 3/-  _2/- 
2% 20 5/-  3/- 
2% 23 4/- . 
2% 22% 4/6 3/- 
2% 23 4/- 2/3 
2%V 5/-  3/- 

cia alcet elt 2/- 
23% 18/22 7/- 3/- 
2% 20/22 S/- 2/- 
2% 22% 10/—- . 
2% 22% 10/- . 

2 22% 3/- 1/6 
2 22% 6/- 3/- 
2% 20 3/- 1/- 
2%V 4/- 2/3 
2% 20% 3/6 1/6 
2% 23 5/- 3/- 
2% 23 8/- 4/6 
2% 23 12/- 9/- 
2% 21% 12/- 9/- 
2% 21% 15/- 7/- 
2% 21% 12/- 7/- 
2% 23 12/-  9/- 
2% 23 3/- 1/6 
2% 22% 6/— 3/- 
2 16 15/—  12/- 
2% 23 27/- 18/- 
2% 22 27/-— 21/- 
2% 22% 30/-— 23/4 
2% 16% 13/9 7/- 
24 28 He Ws: 
2% 22% 8/- 5/- 
2% 24 10/- me 
2% 11 6/- 4/- 
2% 22 6/- 2/6 
2% 21% 4/- 1/9 
2% 23 4/- 2/6 
2% 20 2/6 1/9 
2% 20 6/- 3/6 
2% 24% 9/- 3/6 
24%, 24 8/- 5/- 
2% 22 6/- _3/- 
2% 22 6/- 2/6 
2% 15% 5/- 2/6 
2% 16 5/- 2/6 
234 22 S/-une/= 
2% 24 3/- 1/6 
2% 23 15/- ote 
2% 22 15/- 

2% 19% 7/6 z 
23% 23 20/- aie 
2% 23 3/- 1/6 
24 26 WE ya 
2% 23 3/- 1/6 
2% 18 3/6 2/6 
2% 18% 3/- 1/3 
2f5 24% 7/6 5/- 
2% 22 3/- 1/- 
2% 22 6/- 3/6 
2% 23 12/6 7/6 
2% 21% 7/6 5/- 
2% 23 12/6 7/6 
2% 23 12/6 7/6 


cooniNT co 


SCOTLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
ABERDEENSHIRE— 
ra (147,630) 22-29-49-7 
erdeen Evening Express........:) eseceses DE 1d. V 2% 23 12/6 b 
Aberdeen Press and Journal....... «css. DM 1d. Vv a 23 ne am 
Aberdeen Weekly Journal..........  seeeeees Ww 1d. 72% 23 - 6/= Sie 
Fraserburgh (10,514) 22-1 
Fraserburgh Herald ....... Pe 00s Sete siwiae Ww. 1d. 6 2% 20 Zl Ife 
Peterhead (13,126) 22-29-30 : 
Buchan: Observer a: cece aco teen hocnete W 2d. 72% 21% 3/- 1/6 
ARGYLLSHIRE— 
Campbeltown (6,757) 49-6-22 
Campbeltown Courier........ veéeoe  3;000neg(p) W 2d. 6 2% 23 3/— If 
mee (14,735) 51-1 
unoon Herald ........... Fete cc oe RIM. Ws 1d. 7 23% 233 2/6 - 
Dunoon Observer & Argyllsh. Stand. ........ WwW 14d. 6 a Bee AP iM 
cad haa (939) 1-22 
reylilshire Advertiser ..... + os osu cus ace WwW 1d. 5 2% V 2/6 
Oban (6,344) 51 “a 
Oban Timea nectar cs aetrocea none RCC OS WwW 2d 8 2% 25% 5/- ; 
AYRSHIRE— 
Androssan (7,214) 49-7-1 : 
Ardrossan Herald (Series)........ 10,145nsg(p) W 2d 8 2% 23 4/-  2/- 
ey (35,741) 61-1-58 
yr Advertiser Sac «« tei nee See 
Ayr? Observer Beate. 2 eee ee i ee. W a i te Py a 
Cumnock (3,541) 35-1 
Cuminock:(Chroniclamenm. cent ice Gone oe WwW 14d. 6 2% 20% 2/6 1/6 
Se (35,756) 7-42-1 
ilmarnock Herald ...... W 1d 7 2% 22% 
umarnock Herald ............0. certs Pats f . 2/6 
Kilmarnock Standard ..... selsieiei aia - 18,182nsg W 2d. 7 my oi iy a6 
BANFFSHIRE— 
Hass (3,517) 1-22-17 
anffshire Journal W 
Pe acne INAL Solara nis toie ain lore (evo) musialclel=]e ier 2d. 7 23% 22 3/6 - 
Buckie (8,690) 22-49-6-1 1S an 
anffshire Advertiser WwW 2d 
EP nie RON EEUISEToiciain’nle [0 (010 aieieioiels Sereletate orate y 6 2% 203 - a 
Keith (4,270) 30-1 ik 2 4 _ 
Banffshire Herald.......... y 
BERWICKSHIRE nates WwW 1d. 5 2% 18 3/- 2/- 
Duns (2,818) 1-43-12-7 
Berwickshire Advertiser Ww 
i IFC HPA CVECHSET. coicsicisicec ae Tetsiatstatdi cts 14d. 6 2% 20 2/6 1/3 
Berwickshire News ............ oe» 5,067nsg 2W 2d. 6 2% 19% Fa ie 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE— 
are (4,278) 1-22-29 
ithness Courier......... se/<'e siecle 
Wick 118) 12 a ae ee W 1d. 62% 21% 1/- 6d. 
John o’ Groat Journal............ 5,700nsg(p) _W 2d. 72% 22% 2/6 1/6 


(Continued on page 162) 


IN HOUSTONTEX 


The HOUSTON PRESS 
LEADS 


IN CITY CIRCULATION 
IN LOCAL DISPLAY 


\. 6 days a week We 


F you want to sell the people of Houston, 


Texas The Houston Press is your Best 


Buy, Because more people in Houston 
read The Press. ety 


= 


a Scripps-Howard Paper 
Member A.B.C. | 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS INC. 


Publishers’ Direct Representatives 
New York - Chicago - Cleveland - Cincinnati 
St. Louis - Atlanta - San Francisco 


208,435 People—the Heart of a Trading Area of 325,000 


ADVERTISE TO AKRON’S PROSPEROUS PEOPLE 


DVERTISE © 


the busy, growing 
vse In . 


industrial city of 
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KRON 


The typical American city of progress and wealth 
that has more than tripled its population in ten years. 


constitute a market that needs the best of everything, 
buys liberally and has been developed by the result- 


producing 


Akron Beacon Journal 


First in All Advertising 
—Local —National— Classified 


Average net circulation for 1922 


36,113 
THE MARKET 


Covered completely by the Beacon-Journal 
home delivered circulation—largest net paid 
in Akron and largest net paid suburban dis- 
tribution. 


147 factories with total capitalization of 
$390,004,638. 


Pay roll nearly $200,000,000. 
Manufactured goods valued at $640,423,232. 


65 per cent of all rubber products in the 
United States are manufactured here. 


Largest cereal mill. 
Largest fishing tackle mill. 


Nearly 60,000 residences, flats and apartments. 
35,349 private residences. 


Most wide-awake retail section of any city its 
size in America. 


More than a score of prosperous cities and 
towns in the suburban area. 


Convenient shipping center. 


Total advertising lineage for 1922 
11,116,728 Lines 


THE 
BEACON JOURNAL 


A progressive, independent newspaper 
nationally known for its virile and ag- 


gressive editorial policy. 


Believing that its readers are entitled 
to interpretative news of the state and 
nation, the Beacon Journal maintains full 
time bureaus at both Washington and 
Columbus, the state capitol, in charge of 
trained and experienced newspapermen. 


In the local news fields the Beacon 
Journal is admittedly dominant. 


Foreign representatives 


M. C. Watson, Inc. 
286 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


San Francisco 


Hobart Bldg. 


* Chicago, III. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 


OHIO 


IN AKRON’S POPULAR PAPER 


THE AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


St. Louis, Mo. 
701 Star Bldg. 


| 
i 


ee 


——— 
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ns SCOTLAND—Continued 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE— 
Alloa (12,421) 49-30-41-6 
Alloa Journal ......-.-+--sseerreee 3,500nsg(p) W 14d. 7 2% 22 B/—=5 1/3 
Tillicoultry (3,100) 30-43-4 
Devon Valley Tribuné.......---:++ ceeeeees WwW 1d. 42% 15% WES SWS 
DUMBARTONSHIRE— 
Dumbarton (22,933) 49-7 
Lennox Herald .......---+++:: som borsooBc WwW 2d. 6 2% 21 3/- 1/- 
Helensburgh (9,701) 55-51 Z 
Helensburgh and Gareloch Times.. 2,500nsg(p) WwW 2d. OLR PLA OMI VIS 
Kirkintilloch (11,690) 40-4-7 
Kirkintilloch Herald (Series)..---+  --++:++- WwW 1%4d. GOA Ae Wf B= 
DUMFRIESSHIRE— 
Annan (3,298) 1-7-13-22 
Annandale Observer ...------ Aono GAO caieny W 2d. 7 2% 20 B= wath 6 
Dumfries (19,012) 1-43-28-56 
Dumfries Courier and Herald.....- -- beens 2W 2d. 7 2% 20 Cp py 
Dumfries and Galloway Standard..26,369nsg pw 2W 2d. 72u4V 3/6 2/6 
Lockerbie (2,344) 1 
Annandale Herald .-.-------:+8 trrceee W 1%4d. 7 2% 22 2/6 1/9 
EDINBURGHSHIRE— 
Edinburgh (420,281) 32-41-57-7 
Edinburgh Evening Despatchiceiss meet stent DE 1d. V 2% 25 15/— 13/6 
Edinburgh Evening News...------ 97,522nse(p) DE 1d. V 2% 22 vEow oe 
Edinburgh Scotsman ...------+++* seeesess DM 2d. V 2% 25 25 / mene? /= 
Edinburgh Weekly Scotsman....--. -+++:++: W 2d. V 2% 25 15/— 12/9 
Portobello (16,000) 4-12-15-65 
Mid-Lothian Journal (Series)...---  +++---+> W 1d. 62% 20% 2/6 1/6 
West Calder (7,874) 4-55-1 ; } 
Midlothian Advertiser....---+-+++* (0 sssrres W 14d. (eke Pl Baan ah/3) 
ELGIN— 
Elgin (7,776) 1-22-6-30 
Elgin Courant and Courier.....+.+  -++--+:: W 2d. 6 23% 22 4/-  1/o 
North’n Scot & Moray & Nairn Exp. ........ W 2d. 7 23% 23 4/— 1/6 
Crantown-on-Spey (1,622) 1-51 “id : } , 
Strathspey Herald ....----++-++:> 1,700nse(p) W 1%4d 6234 223, “2/20 8d 
FIFESHIRE— 
Cowdenbeath (14,215) ; : 
Cowdenbeath and Lochgelly Times W 1d. Leavis wari alli 
Cupar (6,575) 1-39-58-7 
“Fife Herald and Journal....-.--++) -+-+++++- W 2d. 6 2% 17 3/6 1/9 
ULE NG WS vials «dle siotneie ester bie etotone ie ss errieh= cients Ww 14d. 6 2% 17 3/6 1/9 
li 39,886) 39-76-4 
ee ae ea Bey austesisteceenrers 2.200nsg(p) W 1d. 6 2%4 19% 3/— 1/6 
Dunfermline Journal ....---++-++++° 6,100nse(p) W 1d. ii DR Pi WIG P= 
Dunfermline Press -.----+++s-0se* tttttce WwW 2d. V 2% 24% 3/6 9 2/- 
Kirkcaldy (39,591) 39-40-65-63 
Fife Free Presse ccs bile sic olclo ateteteleys, Pr sierra Ww 2d. 7 2%, 22 YG 
Fifeshire Advertiser ..-----++:--++ W 2d. 72% 20 Sf 2/6 
Leven (7,180) 35-39+40-22 P J 
Leven Advertiser ....----+---s025 ses07: W 1d, 5 2% 20 2/6 1/6 
St. Andrews (9,336) 51 
St. Andrews Citizen......--+++++- W 2d. 6 2% 17 3/6 m/s 
FORFARSHIRE— 
Arbroath (19,499) 39-2-7 
Arbroath Guide ...---++-sssereeee cee ceees W 2d. 8 2% 23 ah . 
Arbroath Herald ......--+++ese082 cee e: W 2d. 8 2% 20 1/6 mS 
Brechin (8,781) 39-12-59-1 
Brechin Advertiser ....----+220008 terete WwW 2d. 5 2% 20 Wis AWB 
Broughty Ferry (11,080) 71-51 
Broughty Ferry Guide....-----++28 snsrr ees W 1d. 7 2% 22 1/- 8d. 
Dundee (168,217) 17-49-7 
Dundee Advertiser ..--------+-++:> DM 1d. 7 2% 22 16/500 
Dundee Courier ......----s+s2se08 teers DM 1d. 7 2% 22 16/3 11/- 
Dundee Evening Telegraph & Post. ..-..... DE 1d. 5 2% 153% 16/3 12/- 
Dundee People’s Journal (Series)... 200,085nsg WwW 2d. 5 2% 1534 40/- 35/- 
Thomson’s Weekly News (Series)-. -------. WwW 2d. 5 2% 1534 65/—~ 55/- 
Forfar (9,585) 17-1 
Forfar Herald ......-:+eece-ceeee cette WwW 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 1/6 
Forfar Review ..2-s.csesseceseers sarees W 1d. 6 2% 21 em At 
Montrose (10,979) 49-39-22 
Montrose Review ....--eeeeueee eer careers W 2d. 6 2% 21% VPS, A Silyés? 
Montrose Standard .......-+-++e2+ certeeee W 2d. 6 2% 21% 3/- 1/6 
HADDINGTONSHIRE— 
Haddington (4,053) 1-4-52 
Haddington Advertiser.....--+++++  ss++-++: W 1d. 7 2% 22 2/6) l/s 
Haddingtonshire Courier......+++++  sereseee W 2d. 8 2% 27 3/- 1/9 
INVERNESS-SHIRE— 
Inverness (20,937) 1-21-49-30 
Highland Times........--s0:+-2208 retcrcee WwW 1d. 6 2% 20 3/— 1/6 
Inverness Citizen. ....2-..00s00e , seereses W 1d, 6 2% 20 4/6 1/6 
Tnverness Courier ....++.s..+% baer teen eres 2W 2d. V 2% 21 4/-. 2/3 
Northern Chronicle ........--0.000) seedecee W 2d. 6 2% 23 4/—- 2/3 
ISLE OF BUTE— 
Rothesay (15,218) 1-22-51 
PAT Cine Re SOSA OMe rio Ob, osSoae0S WwW 14d. 6 2% 19% 2/6 1/4 
Rothesay Express. ........--0-s0000 set eeees W 1d. V 2% 20 2/6 9d. 
KINCARDINESHIRE— 
Laurencekirk (1,461) 1 
Kincardineshire Observer........-. ..+--0- W 1d. 6 2% 21 4/- 1/6 
Stonehaven (4,856) 1-22-58-30 
Mearns: Leader itecciecritlc ser aig sere) sre es W 1d. 6 2% 21 13/=7 1/6 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE— 
Castle Douglas (2,801) 1-7-29+56-75 
Kirkcudbrightshire Advertiser...... ..-..--- W 2d. 5 2% 18 3/6) 1/9 
Dalbeattie (2,998) 29-28-12 
Stewartry Observers. wie es eessstelee = on eeretein laine W 1d. 5 2% 21 PAS AAS 


KINROSS-SHIRE— 
Kinross (2,631) 1-30-39-71 
Kinross-shire Advertiser 


1/6 
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SCOTLAND—Continued 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 
LANARKSHIRE— 
Airdrie (25,092) 4-7-40 
Airdrie and Coatbridge Advertiser. ......-- 
Cambuslang (26,130) 4-40-77 
Cambuslang Advertiser.........- aie 
Carluke (10,178) 35-8-2 
Carluke and Lanark Gazette....... 
Coatbridge (43,287) 40-1 
Coatbridge Express .........+--+++ 
Glasgow (1,034,069) 7-49-40-4 
Daily Record and Mail............204,913nsg 
Glasgow Bulletin .. 
Gtasgow Citizen ,.... 
Glasgow Evening News..... sare atate 
Glasgow Evening Times..........6272,107nsg 
Glasgow Herald ........-+--seeccoe 
Glasgow Weekly Herald.......... : 
Weekly Record .........ceseeeee «. 215,944nsg 
The Sunday, Mail:..5....-.... w.e+. 226.206nae 
The Sunday Post...........+-..> a6 nsg 
‘Popical Pimes hoi. /a'se%0 « sxe) oipke elsie.oiei8 © c 
Hamilton (39,420) 35-40-7-1 
Hamilton Advertiser 
Lanarkshire 
Motherwell (41,080) 40-35-7-74 
Motherwell Times 
Wishaw (25,000) 40-4-7-1 
Wishaw Herald 
Wishaw Press and Advertiser...... 


ee ewer eee eeeere 


eeccececosece 


LINLITHGOW SHIRE— 
Bathgate (8,504) 40-4-28 


West) Lothian Courier. ....0..~ << -0- 8,500nsg 
Bo’ness (10,162) 35-1-40 

Boiness: Journal) «soc nrsetre <iocrrsem eueetarapsreee 
Linlithgow (3,880) 58-55 

Linlithgowshire Gazette. ........0.0) sci. oo 
NAIRN— 
Nairn (4,474) 1-22 

Nairnshire Velegraph ccc. sce 
ORKNEYS— 
Kirkwall (3,697) 1-22 

"The. Oreacdiaty ci stereo nite saree, seals thea 5,172nsz 

Orkney: Herald) cjyohssee ceeteie cis cv eslees ersten ee 


PEEBLES-S HIRE— 


Peebles (5,537) 43-61-1 
Peebles ‘News. thrtan steals, clew eseeoysicrs 
Peebles-shire Advertiser 


C:rculation 


Issued 


Ww 


WwW 
WwW 


WwW 
W 


Price 


2d. 


1d. 


14d. 


14d. 
1d. 


1d. 


“114d, 


(Continued on page 164) 


225 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


HARRY D. REYNOLDS, President . 
JOHN T. FITZGERALD, Vice President 
WILLIAM F. KENTNOR, Secretary 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


Representing Daily Newspapers 
National Advertising 


SERVICE 


900 Mallers Building 


401 Van Nuys Building 
LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles Office in Charge of Arthur A. Hinkley 


Page Sizes Tnch Rate 


7 2% 25 6/- 2/3 
6 2% 20 3/- 2 
7 2% 22 3/- 1/6 


7 2% 25 6/- 2fa 


5 2 16 20/20 
S$ 2% 13% 10/- 
V.2% 23 12/— om 
72422 14/2) 
7 2% 24y% 18/- 
8 2% 24% 25/- 22/- 
5 2% 16% 10/- 7/6 
S2% 16 20/2 0m 
5 2m 16 8 20/- 
5 2% 15% S0/- 42/6 
32% 10 45/- 407 


82% 24% 7/6 Sf 
8 2¥6 22% 4/- 1/9 
6 2% 20 2/6 1/9 
7 2% 24 2/6 
6 2% 19% 2/6 We 


7.2 eae 2/6 iy 


72% 24% 2/6 /6 
72% 21% 2/6 if 


Vid 
5 2% 20 3/— 76 


23% 20 3/- IW 
7 2% 24 3/—- I/- 


% 


CHICAGO 


Vv 2/6 Tae 
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GOSS 


The GOSS “High Speed Straightline” Decker Press 
or The GOSS High Speed “ Unit-Type” Press 
Will Meet Your CIRCULATION Demands 


THE GOSS HIGH SPEED LOW CONSTRUCTION 
“UNIT-TYPE”’? OCTUPLE PRESS 


LET US SOLVE YOUR PRESS ROOM PROBLEMS 


speeder e)2, Small IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
DAILY OR WEEKLY PAPER Can Be Made On 


The Goss “‘Comet” Flat Bed Press STEREOTYPE MACHINERY 
WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU potas 


Combination Wet & Dry Matrix Rolling Machine 


It Is Our Aim to Serve Our Cus- 


350 IN USE eeereve i tomers Promptly on All Machines 


for Casting or Finishing 


Prints 4-6 or 8 Page Papers 
from Type Forms and Roll Paper FLAT OR CURVED STEREOTYPE PLATES 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


1535 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. OF ENGLAND, LTD. 


os 


Se = . 


Poe ae 


ryan Baa 


Price 


1d. 
1d. 


2d. 


2d. 
1d. 


2d. 


ee 


1¥d. 
14d. 
1d. 


2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 


is 


oa: 


2d. 


1d. 


1d. 


2d. 


O2ds 
14d. 


1%d. 


yd. 
2d. 


Boston 


Page Sizes 


V 2% 23 
9 2% 22% 
9 2% 22% 
9 2% 22% 
V 2% 23 


6 2% 20%. 


6 2% 20% 


6 2% 20% 


2% 23 
214 24 


20% 
2% 20 
2% 20 


asa on 
Ss 
x 


2% 22 
2% 22 
2% 24 
2% 24 
2% 22 
2% 24 
2% 22 
23% 22 
24% 24 
2% 24 


usurn<dau<< 


6 2% 20 


Inch Rate 
9/-  4/- 
2/9 2/3 
5/6 4/6 
6/- 4/6 
7/- She 
3/- 1 
3/- If 
3/- 1/9 
3/- 1/9 
4/6 2/3 
3/— We 
4/6 1/9 
3/— ae 
7/6 ae 
10/= 6 
7/- .. 
12/5) aan 
18/= 
12/6 11/- 
10/0 
6/6 3/6 
10/— 
6/-  4/- 
5/-  2/- 
4/6 2/3 
1/8 
3/- ie 
3/- WE 
3/- We 
2/6 1/6 
2/6 1f-- 
3/- 1/6 
4/6 2/3 


3,457,099 


Globe; for 


saansdcmw byte 


ee Sree 08 
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Cities, Newspapers, Rouulations and : i 7 4 
ee : Key Figures to Industries irculation Issue 
; u a3 eaters Continued CORK— 

ities, Newspapers, Populations an ; 

4 Key Figuecs to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate Cork (102,000) 30-41-49-74 
PERTHSHIRE— See Cece ae | AROSE > WBracoacod ae 
Alyth (1,710) 17-39-30 Cork Examiner ...0vsvserscson 21,786nsg DM 

PAT thie Garettom: nenteeicte olsterciels(siclstrisiil sis)s/eie esis WwW wd. 42% 18 1/- 7d. Sec Weekly Examitae ‘wit ae... Bit Pode WwW 

Alyth Guardian and Advertiser..... «..-.... Ww 1d. 6 2% 20 1/—_ 7d. Gack Weelly News Gate... ie 5. dks Ww 
Blairgowrie (3,072) 8-39-17 ¢ 

Blairgowrie Advertiser........ ale ster hela eretsra.s's W 1d. 6 2% 19 1/6.) ved. ; 

Bridge of Allan (3,200) 12-1 DONEGAL— 

Bridge of Allan Gazette........ “Cite (SOS odo W 14d. 62% 22% 3/-. 1/- Ballyshannon (2,471) 39-1-13 
Callander (1,874) 1-30 Donegal SVindicator Mies asic ciescicgy cle alegsle WwW 

Callander Advertiser ..... Sins cereale sieastoeas WwW 14d. 62% 22% 3/- i1/- Letterkenny (2,500) 39-1 ’ 
Perth (33,208) 77-39-6-1 Donegal Independent ...6.0cgeews 0 see. oe W 

Perthshire Advertiser ...... Sires s 10,465nsg pw 2W 1d. V24%V ae i 

Perthshire Constitutional & Journal. ........ 2W 1d. 6 2% 19 4/- — 

Perthshire Courier .....-..+. ee oes es WwW 1d. 6.2% 22 2/6 1/3 DOWN— 

Banbridge (5,101) 39-1 
RENFREWSHIRE— Banbridge Chronicle ............ & sAeocatac W 
Bangor (10,000) 1-71-39 
120) 49-7-47-73-20-30 
Worccrock Herald Bras pcewnd Spade se Beanie d w 1d) 27,822) IF). Ua County Down Spectator. ....-...+. veceeeee LW 

Greenock Telegraph .....+sceccees sececees DE 1d. 7 2% 22 ES Oe North Down Herald.........eeeee ese seeee WwW 

3 3 Newry (13,000) 1-55-39 
Paisley (84,837) 61-7-49 F . : z 

Paisley Express .......---eee Sil ace Metarerelsiconiana DE Di dite Pika siassates Japers ae rontier) Sentinel (Series) art naele sci wisi oe W 

Paisley and Renfrewshire Gazette... .....+++ W 1d. 8 2% 22% 4/-—.-2/- ae Reporter arctica ise eisieo | sis'o) Unsaye. 3W 
Port Glasgow (21,022) 49-7-33 ewry. Telegraph vi, «vison ove dia wei eee eee iers 3W 

Port Glasgow Express......---e++ OAs o 2W 1d. V 2% 20 2/6 1/- 

DUBLIN— 
ROSS-SHIRE— Dublin (371,936) 6-41-55 
Dingwall (2,323) 1-22-51 Dublin Evening Herald...........- 58,69insg DE 

North Star c Gcize wisces eo sivemie cies emt meletleetslels WwW 1d. 6 2% 20 4/6 1/6 Dublin Evening Mail............- i ag DE 

Northern Weekly .....+-.-++> Anticon O08 W Leds Ogre er seiat Poa at 2 Dublin Evening Telegraph......... 0 seeeee * DE 

Ross-shire Journal .......+++-eeee stoesereee A Ww 1d. 4 2% 21 3/—- _2/- Mreeman’s J ournalan ecnes sean ee eee tee DM 

Irish Independent: sia c000. 0 oun 113,866nsg DM 
ROXBURGHSHIRE— Tigris his Tilt OSiaesyste) ee) s/arevets eietarets se ferereretc wie ie rnioletta DM 
Hawick (16,353) 43-28-55 Irish Weekly Indpdt, — Sanday Ind. 78,658nsg WwW 

Hawick Express and Advertiser.... «+-++-+- W Sd Sie eattctsre Irish Weekly Mail.....-...0seees.  seeneees W 
Jedburgh (2,426) 30-1 Weekly Freeman .........+.+.+- Sema core eioe 2 W 

Jedburgh Gazette .......seeeeees oats onecete WwW 1d. 6 2% 19 2/6 1/3 Weekly Irish Times.......++...0. 0 seseeeee Ww 
Kelso (3,527) 1-71 “ 

Kelso Chronicle .........e+e0. s ayacetel Male susie W 2d. 7235 2234 2/6 1/4 FERMANAGH— . 

Kelso eMail spyealoeiste'iclesiie S856¢ 4S Ww 14d. 6 2% 21 3/= 1/6 Enniskillen (5,570) 1-36 

‘ Enniskillen Impartial Reporter..... 6,119nsg Ww 
SELKIRK— Feramnagh ‘Titres! 2)-,.1<lcereisle sieleeie mar ieetnaverare W 
Galashiels (12,946) 30-43-7 Wy ea on, ore "6 

Border Standard ......... © die dio sere eer elsiere hale 1%d. 2% 18 1 TAY 

Border Telegraph .......++. aed stains eimrsta lala Ww 14d. 7 2% 20 2/6 1/6 a 
Selkirk (5,775) 43-30-1 Ballinasloe (5,613) 1-53-13 

Selkirk ~Advertisert iscsi cichisielecineicieimcletsiviee ste W Gratis 32%12% 2/- 1/6 Western News ..........00- cas bkle Deeeeee Ww 

Southern Reporter ...........- Serevent 6 WwW 2d. 72% 20% 5h 2/- Galway (13,500) 30-28-22 

Connacht @Piribune) G2. cee acc © state 9,042nsz W 

SHETLAND ISLES— Galway EXpresSicciss ete wie ee nice oo. WwW 
Lerwick (4,792) 22-28-1 Galway Observer. (dai rcysronioe events ie emnteeeree W 

Shetland News .........++- CORO ACO W 1d. 6 2% 22% 1/3 10d. ‘ z 

The Shetland Times........ cess) -4,l62nsx(p)) W 1d. 72% 22 2/6 1/3 KERRY— 

Tralee (11,000) 13-55-30-1 

STIRLINGSHIRE— oe ee Sie en geo: Ae A A sah 
Falkirk (33,312) 40-1 seat SENLIME | ro witate ater opsitel’s« ale sieis eye Melee Estate 

Pallets Herald (uniess:.c00sse0escnutucodnud eo Menldead. .V 254 24349%3/6 2/6 Kerry Weekly Reporter.......++++ sseeeess WwW 
Stirling (21,345) 42-40-1 : 

Stirling Journal and Advertiser.... .....+-. WwW 14d, 7 2% 24 She AS KILDARE— 

Stirling Observer ....-+ccceece Ao 06) keg de wiars > 2W 14d. 6 2%, 22% 3/- 1/3 Naas (3,800) 1-13-42 

Kildare ‘Observer’ i. 3m... Sas Peer eee Ces eeiee W 
SUTHERLAND Leinster™ Leader }...<s accents acs Leo 5 Mibevenpieneterd WwW 
Golspie (1,518) 1-22-30-3 
Northern Times ......+ssseccsees sere edie W 2d. V 2% 21 3/—e {6 KILKENNY— 
‘ : Kilkenny (13,500) 40-30-63 
WIGTOWNSHIRE— Kilkenny Pournalivis:s sees ORS aC eiseirs Mare ener 2W 
Newton Stewart (1,831) 1-30-35 Kilkeriny “Peoples. 5. 526 ssedee es ven Oar ense. WwW 

Galloway Gazette .......4» mew ksste® SEE ae 2d. 82% 29% 2/6 1/9 The Moderator ..++.+-sescrereeee seeeeres Ww 
Stranraer (6,138) 7-1-49- 76 38 

Galloway Advertiser ....... Sana Pees WwW 2d. 62% 19% 3/- 2/- KING’S COUNTY— 

Birr (4,500) 13-1-59 
IRELAND King’s “County. ‘Chronicle se27.sh. od cetks pte nese W 
Tullamore (5,900) 30-6-1 
ANTRIM— Offaly Independent: 22020) Sp. aes Hames aut oo W 
Ballymena (12,000) 39-30-2 

Ballymena Observer ........2. i sslabuatecte a ae WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 3/6 9 -2/- (Continued on page 166) 
Belfast (414,000) 49-39-33- 50 

Belfast News Letter...... aie 34 Ge zate DM 1d. 7 2% 23 HAS 

Belfast Northern Whig.....eseece corces ° DM 1d. 7 2% 22% 7/6 . 

Belfast Telegraph ........ 46 heh CHM ow bres DE 14d. V 2% 24 WAS a 

Belfast Weekly News..0s.ss.018e ue:son Wetot 2dnee7 3423 3/- BOS i ON Gl O BE. 

Belfast Weekly Northern Whig.... ......-. Ww 1d. 7 23% 22% S/— .. 

Belfast Weekly Telegraph (Series). ........ WwW 144d. 7 23% 24 9/- 6/6 

Belfast. (Witness. .ivcccsccteeceeea besa ccs WwW 2d, 7 2% 25 6/8 4/6 : 

arise IN OWS dete sgitaiaiecrieteaisleiets ecotols’a stelmeetsiatalele é DM 2d. 72% 23% 6/8 4/- ? ~ 

Meas SW CEK yay nacre ataactet seis eimete, ole oman ate WwW 2d. 7 2% 23% 6/8 4/- * ae speek eae Pirie Be =a 
Lisburn (14,000) 39-61 : = - 4 

Risburn  berakd) cece etevelseipieiseveiee : 5 F Ww 1y¥4d. 7 2% 22 2/- 1/- ‘ 

Phe 3 During 1922 the total number of lines of Department || 
Armagh (9,000) 39-61-1-62-64-58 ; Store advertising printed in Boston~ papers having — 

Armagh Guardian ....... Eels cistece sive asian “WwW 1d. 8 2% 22 2/3 1/2 , 

ister’ Gazette tai. cists cle stessis rete eslene's WwW 1d. 72% 22% 2/3 = 1/- Daily and Sunday editions was 
Lurgan (14,000) 39-61 : : ; ; 

urgan.: Mail x 4. Sb - ciate s «Wee de seve BER Te One ’ WwW 14d. V 2% 20 -3/= 1/3 GL 34 
Portadown (12,000) 39-61-8 = 

Portadown: News 2....<ce+es cece Site CONCANOO W 1d. 62% 20% 2/6 1/6 ; 

CARLOW Second Paper 2,916, 1324 
Carlow (12,000) 2-1 ; : 

Nationalist and Leinster Times.... +2... OW 2d. 82% 22  § S/- 2/3 Write Advertising Manager, 
CAVAN— information about the Boston territory. 
Cavan (2,961) 1-36 

avanieAncio-Celt oon en scesueciee alae Mane iniatenaverete WwW 2d. mis tarefiveleve Nalin 
CLARE— The Globe Should Be 
Ennis (5,460) 30-50-13 


Giare Champion 
Kilrush (4,095) 53,45,30 
Kilrush Herald ...... 


1d. 


V 2% 


First on Your Boston List 
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MISSOURI ILLINOIS ARKANSAS KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 


= 


“49"State 


is aCircle--Radius 150 mt. 


( LEA out your map, and add this new commonwealth—right He } 
in the nation’s center. : ap 


Name the new state “Globe-Democrat Influence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. The five counties are marked in white in the dia- 
gram above. 


The population of the new state exceeds 414 millions. The 
wealth is based on a wider variety of natural resources and in- 
dustry than any other state can show. 


One newspaper serves the 49th State. No other single paper 
even claims such coverage. 


Can you think of a better newspaper situation than this? 


—The largest daily in a wealthy district, exerting a tremendous 
influence throughout that district. 


Any wonder we want to tell you about itP 


Ss. Louis 
Globe-Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily Wh 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., LONDON Associated American Newspapers, PARIS 


s 
om 
7 


166 


AS TO 
ST. LOUIS 


In most American cities you will 
find a newspaper that occupies 
a field of its own without a Sun- 
day edition. In most instances 
this paper is a carefully edited, 
thoughtful newspaper, not given 
to sensationalism, having a fol- 
lowing of readers who have the 
means and inclination to invest 
in substantial goods. 


The only six-day evening paper without 
a Sunday edition inSt. Louis is The Times, 
which enjoys the complete confidence of 
its readers, practically all of whom are 
in the immediate trading territory of 
that great and prosperous city. All of 
the department stores use very large 
space in The Times, the largest of this 
group alone having used last year in ex- 
cess of 600,000 lines, which is quite a lot 
of space to use in one newspaper having 
no Sunday edition. The St. Louis Times 
is very careful of its advertising policy, 
co-operating with the Better Business 
Bureau, and seeing that this policy is 
made effective. 


Your copy in the columns of The Times 
will be in good company, both personal 
and local. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING. 


G. Logan Payne Company, Representative, 

Tower Bldg. 

Fresge Bldg. 

Security Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS) CITY {ee 1a Carleton Bide 
Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., Representative. 

NEW YORK Fifth Ave. Bldg. 

BOSTON 100 Boylston St. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editor.& Pwbhlishey, for, Januany 7, 


1923 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS— (Continued from 


page 164) 


IRELAND—Continued 


Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 
LEITRIM—- 

Garrick (1,800) 1 

Iéttrime Observer feb eins scwelinate 
Mohill (1,415) 1 

Teettnim | Advertiser! jasc. .00 nies 


Cities, 
Circulation 


LIMERICK— 

Limerick (40,000) 55-13-1-58 
Limerick Chronicle 
Eimericica Weader Wacrece screen 
NMunster News? si. los. > asmcleeinee ae 


LONDONDERRY— 

Coleraine (8,000) 39-61-1-40 
Coleraine Chronicle +.....-0 200... 
Northern ‘ConStitution -........<- 12,955nsg(p) 

Londonderry (50,000) 49-61-28-30 
Derry) Journal acca tae eae 
Derry (Standards Sastre bite 
irishw Delegraphiten.: «.bvteetac ame: 
Londonderry Sentinel .........1.. 


LONGFORD— 

Longford (3,000) 1 
Longford Independent ........... 
Longford, Jounal 140m oso cms 


LOUTH— 
Drogheda (12,425) 39-52-41-6 
Drogheda Advertiser 
Drogheda Argus): %.. cckee. «cee 
Dundalk (14,000) 6-52-7 
Duindalis Democrat. cis) ack eniciore 8,512nsg(p) 
Dundalk 
Dundalk 


LET oitbatsoo Puce G hemoe  aA C 


‘Eleraldie 7. awescs Grae seater 


MAYO— 

Ballina (4,440) 1-59-13 
Ballina Herald 
Westeu GPeople a .khtne dae ee ee 

Castlebar (5,600) 1-36-59-74 
Connaught Telegraph 

Westport (4,000) 1-13 
Mayor News s: hates te. cane net neers 


MEATH-—- 
Kells (2,426) 1-39-6-41 

Meath) Herald. (322, .c. capricorn 
Navan (5,000) 1-13-30-59 

Meath (Chronicle) eee aoe 3,i44nse(p) 


MONAGHAN— 
Monaghan (4,272) 1-64-28 
Northern Standard 


QUEEN’S COUNTY— 
Maryborough (3,200) 13-1 


KOSCOMMON— 
Boyle (3,000) He'3' 
Rescommonu Herald: {acces aeseenee 
Roscommin (2,000) 1-13 
Roscommon Journal 


SLIGO— 

Sligo (8,780) 13-41-1 
Sligo*/Championse ieee assy. eee 
Sligo: Undepéendent sae. anaes eee 


TIPPERARY— 
Clonmel (10,000) 56-41-13 

hes Nationalist)... ascdas c.saee eee 
Nenagh (5,000) 1-61-13 

Nenagh Guardian 

Nenagh News 


TYRONE— 
Cookstown (3,685) 1-39-61 

Mid@ Wistert Niailee ser creer 
Dungannon (4,000) 1-39-30-3 

Tyrone Courier & Dungannon News. 
Omagh (4,836) 13-1-74 

iycone) Constitutionsaes.sseys. sender 
Strabane (5,035) 39-13-1 

mitrabane “News “a octet eae 


WATERFORD— 

Waterford (28,000) 55-40-59 
MMitrister’ apress. accuse ieee 
ihe, Eyenings News.n.0e eee nen nals 
Waterford Standard’.......:5¢..... 
Waterfommectar oie. eee 


WESTMEATH— 
Athlene (9,000) 30-6-41 
Westmeath Independent ........ 
Mullingar (5,500) 1-30 
Midland’ ‘Reporter 3.% J sh. pee ae 
Westmeath Examiner 
Westmeath Guardian ...........<- 


WEXFORD— 

Enniscorthy (5,500) 13-41-30 ; 
Enniscorthy, Echo, .i.6 W canle. ces 

Wivexford (17,000) 74-41-63 
Wexford) Brees Press. eens foun 
Wexfcrd People (Series).........21,245nsg pw 


Issued 


W 


W 


WwW 


W 


W 


W 
2W 


Price 


2d 


1d. 2d. 
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MOUNT VERNON 


NEW YORK 


The wonder City of the Metropolitan 
Suburban District 


Ohe 


DAILY ARGUS 


The only newspaper printed and published in 


THE HOME OF THE DAILY ARGUS 


the city, is making the same wonderful ad- 


vance as has distinguished Mount Vernon 


in 1922. 


First Street at Second Avenue 


TWO RECORDS 


In 1922 Mount Vernon made a record showing in building permits—The 


value of the plans filed reaching the sum of $7,004,531 
Also in 1922, The Daily Argus carried over 7,000,000 lines of advertis- 


ing, the greatest lineage of any newspaper in Westchester county and proof 
of the confidence people have in its value as an advertising medium. 


Mount Vernon has grown from a population of 22,000 in 15 years to 
nearly 50,000 today, and there is a tributary population of 50,000 more 


The Daily Argus goes into nearly every home in this territory. The circula- 
tion is over 8,500 daily. 


Published Every Business Evening Eerie Remreren oer: 


STILES & MERRIAM, Inc. Br riniicesct Ao 


New York City 
Established 1892 


Member of Audit Bureau 1411 Hartford Bldg. 
Circulations and A.N.P.A. Chicago, Ill. 


I) 
A. R. KEATOR | | 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO TIE: 
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Buying a Newspaper Press other than a Hoe, you can be sure that it 
was either because the impelling consideration was price rather than 
quality or because of failure to personally investigate fully the respec- 
tive merits of the different machines offered, or that the great volume of 
orders going through our works, coupled with our high standard of 
manufacture, prevented us from making delivery within the time 
desired. 

While we have been the pioneers and leaders in the manufacture of 
printing machinery for over one hundred years, and have by far the 
largest and best equipped plant of its kind in the world, especi- 
ally adapted to turning out superior machinery in the quickest and 
most economical manner, yet the cost of construction and the time re- 
quired for manufacture are necessarily greater in the case of machinery 
built to our high standards of design and workmanship, than for 
machinery of cheaper design and inferior construction. 


At the present time the extraordinary demai 


Superspeed and Heavy-Design L 
Our Patented Automatic Pum 


is taxing our manufacturing facilities to their utmost and, 
pending the time necessary for the enlargement of our 
plant capacity, we are obliged to ask our friends to con- 


R. HO 


504-520 GRAND STREI! 


109-112 BOROUGH RO 


QUALITY VJ 
WHEN YOU HEAI 
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m=US PRICE 
OF A PUBLISHER 


Hoe Presses are designed and built to give the greatest net output 
and do the best work in the most efficient and economical manner — 
not merely to sell at a price. That they are the best investment in the 
long run, because of their greater speed, greater dependability, greater 
economy of upkeep, greater freedom from paper wastage, and longer 
life, is demonstrated conclusively by the continually increasing demand 
for them and by the fact that the majority of the prominent newspapers 
and magazines throughout the world are printed on Hoe Presses. The 
proprietors of these publications are conservative, far-seeing business 
men who look beyond immediate costs for efficiency and permanent 
value. They would not pay a higher price for Hoe Machinery unless 


convinced that it is a better investment from every view point. 


“newspaper presses, and particularly for our 


-Type Machines Equipped With 
yvstem of Ink Distribution 


sider their probable needs in the way of new press equip- 
ment as far in advance as possible, so as to give us 
sufficient time to take care of them properly. 


eco. 
EW YORK, N. Y. 


TN, S. E.1, ENG. oneae ies 
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BRITISH NEWSPAPERS— (Continued from page 166) NUN ata 
i fe | | ; Cities, _ Newspapers, Populations and ; F pa 
| | IRELAND—Continued Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate | 
' i} 
i Cities, Newspapers, Populations and _ t . : MONTGOMERYSHIRE— 
a Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate Ne«tton (5,670) 30-43-41-1 
(3 WICKLOW— Montgomeryshire ExpresS ......+--. s+ seeees W 2d. 7 2% 20 7/6 2/6 
’ i Bray (7,000) 51 Welshpool (5,677) 1-59 
) 3ray (7, 5 : F seeaacy aimes ies\n Ws6nsp f 2d. 2Y%4 23 
: Bray end South Dublin Herald....  ..---: . W 2d. 5 2% 17% «2/6 I/- Montgomery County Times (Series) 7,456nse(p) W\ q 824 
| ; Wicklow 59-13-51 " Bae a a é FEMBROKESHIRE— 
ik Wicklow News Letter......:--++02 se+05 “= W 2d. 52% 17% 3/- IV Fishguard (2,999) 1-76 
Ht Cotinty Echo pee othe n ces ceneice cteemerts WwW 1u“d 5 2% 29 2/- 
i WALES Haverfordwest (5,950) 76-1 
: Hh BRECKNOCKSHIRE— Pembroke County Guardian’. sake. « 6,500nsg(p) Ww 2d, 7 2% 25 5/— “ys | 
i Pe dion’ (5:649) (1-4-3159 Pempbrokshire Herald ....-..005.  «se-tee Ww Id. 7 2% 24 ress 
1) ne ie Ae Ww 4 7 2% 1814 3/6 Pembrokeshire Telegraph ......... ....---- Ww 2d. 7 2% 23 5/— 2/6 
H Brecon Cotinty Times.:......5.... st at 1d. 2% 18% 3/6 ni Q 
{Pt Brecon and Radnor Express (Series) W 2d 8 2% 22 3/6 9 2/- Pembroke Dock (15,481) 74-49-76 
im We YEG G as Sore : ee dae ars ai ; Ward-Davies’s Free Press......-..  -+-+++0 W 1d 5 2% 18 
4 $ Tenby (4,830) 51-22 
CARDIGANSHIRE— Tenby and County News.......... «+++-++ W 1d. 6 2% 22 3/—= “Be 
hy Aberystwyth (11,220) 51-40-45 , ppt x Menibys Observer etciyantete rcitecersceisy & hebarec eres WwW 1d 62% 22% 4/- 2/6 
: hi Gambrian News .....0..... See toe, Oc W 2d. 7 oe 25 Ne se 
; | Welshul Gazettes sicsielssira.craeicts Ww 2d. 6 2% 22 7 =/— RADNORSHIRE— 
r Cardigan (3,452) Llandrindod Wells (4,605) 1-59-51 
By Cardigan and Tivyside Advertiser.. ......- W 2d. 6 2% 204 3/6 2/3 Mid-Wales Independent ......0.04 .sss-- W WAd: ameter : 
Bal 
i} as CARMARTHENSHIRE— 
’ Carmarthen (10,011) 1-31-4 : 
| Garmarthen Journal ... 60 soccer) ciel W 2d. 692) 20 5/—- 2/9 BRITISH JOURNALISTS ASSOCIATIONS 
; Carmarthen Welshman ........... rman W 2d. V 234 20% 3/6 2/6 
Llanelly (36,504) 31-40-4-69 
1 7 ‘ , 
Llanelly Argus ............000202 teres ees a yi ae oe By 5 10d NATIONAL UNION OF JOURNALISTS, 180 the trade Union Congress. Membership i 
Llanelly Mercury ......... SRO DRACO \ oa 2% 37 2 a 1/9 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. Objects: To 4,600. 
Llanelly and County Guardian.....  ..-.++-- : & 9 Hap le 3 defend and promote the professional interests INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS, 2 Tudor Street 
South Wales oPressesicn.-. seeder deroons W 2d. 5 2% 20 21 6 i and status of its members with regard to London, E. C. 4. Founded in 1884, the Insti 
salary, conditions of employment, tenure of tute of Journalists is the Chartered Profes 
CARNARVONSHIRE— office. It pays out of work benefit, and makes sional Corporation organized and equippe 
, 5 benevolent, widow and orphan, and war dis- for the purpose of maintaining the status 
Bangor (11,032) 45-1 ee ; : tress grants. It is an Approved Society un- rights and privileges of the general body 0 
North Wales Chronicle (Series)... ......-- W 2d. 8 2 V 10/— 7/6 der the British National Health Insurance working journalists, It resolutely safeguard 
Carnarvon (8,301) 45-1-59-4 Acts, and also carries out the provisions of their interests, and continually prevents 0 
Gainareon Tieeala (Series) WwW 2d 7 Bi 62? 9/- All the British Unemployment Insurance Acts, checks attempts at encroachments, Unem 
=s 2 pe Aa een Ys Serie eS W 54. 7 rE NS % 6, 1920-21. It is a Registered Trade Union. ployment and provident Funds are attache 
North Wales Observer (Series)....  ....+-+- NV d. 2% 22 Me t= Officers: President, Mr. T. A. Davies; Vice to ‘the Institute. Officers for 1923—Presiden! 
Conway (6,506) 1-51 President, Mr. W. Meakin; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Fredk, Peaker (Helionys of ve Vic 
North Wales Weekly News (Series) ... «=< W 2d. 7, Di AO, A/S 3/5 Mr. W. Veitch; Editor of the official organ Presidents, Mr. Chas. ells ellow), © 
North Wa Sa AAS ly News (Series) Lok EE : fs (The Journalist), Mr. T. Jay; General Secre- Bristol, and Mr. Geo. Springfield (Mellow) 
Llandudno (19,290) 51 tary, H. M. Richardson. Qualification for of London; Hon. Vice Presidents, Mrs, Cai 
Llandudno Advertiser 5...2:s.+082 ) --- plese W 2d 62% 20% 2/6 1/9 membership: A man or woman shall have ruthers (Fellow) of London, Messrs, Chas 
been three years in journalism and ‘shall be A, Cornish (Fellow) of Birmingham, W 
DENBIGHSHIRE— dependent upon his or her own journalistic Reeve Fowkes (Fellow) of Leeds, Williar 
: z work, Newspaper proprietors, managers, and Latey (Fellow) of London, J. V. Mahon 
Colwyn Bay (18,770) 51-1 directors are not eligible. Subscription: Five (Member) of Dublin, William Stewart (Fe 
North Wales Pioneer (Series)..... ....-.. W 2d. 8 2 V 8/6 5/6 shillings a month for full members and half- low) of Glasgow, H. Slater Stone (Fellow 
Denbizh (6,783) a-crown for probationary members; that is, of Bristol; G. A. L. Green (Fellow) of Sout 
=f Ie vs 2 nae E persons of less than three years’ experience. Africa, The Hon. W. H. Triggs of Ne 
Baner ac Amserau Cymru........-  --..++++ W 2d 7.23% 23% 6/—- 4/- Meetings: The Hxecutive meets at least quar- Zealand, and J. BH. Woolacott of India; Hor 
Denbighshire Free Press§..:.:.ca55 :.«+sue W 1d 7 2% Bo iif BS terly, and there is an Annual Meeting of Treasurer, Mr, Arthur BH. Watson (Fellow) 6 
North Wales Limesi ccs. icteric teres) esis ai srepetets W 1d. 6 2% 5/—-  3/- Delegates from each of ‘the 91 _ branches. London; Hon. -Secretaries, Messrs. Williar 
Lictizolien (3,680) 51-45-1 Affiliated to the Printing and Kindred Trades Latey (Fellow) a London, Bey Lashmor 
fas caotied Catone eae ee ee W id 42% 14 yi 6d Federation of the United Kingdom, and to (Continued on page ) 
Wrexham (19,002) 4-40-41 
Nott Wales «Guardtat sumer <eeyme meine ee W 1d. 6 2% 20% 3/6 1/9 
Mirexham “Advertiser (afi. Scctenielss © te aie eas W 1d 7 2% 22 Soros woe 
Wirenciiain SN SAGETs aajelcsrisicrsteastaleiere, ahs ne ete Ww 1d 72% 21% Sf = G6 
e 
eee Announcing 
Helywell (2,907) 61-4-12 | 
Cpineaty EL er als. (ate sais ie sisrace7s| cols iesstas a io guepsi oeele te W 2d. 7 2% 22 2/6 
Flintshire Observer and News.....  ....---- v 2d $2 V Ge 2 Tl i EK K A RMER’S TEI K¢ "RAM 
Riyl (13,398) 51-1-22 
Rhyl Journal and Advertiser. .....  csvwccws W 14d 7 2% 24 3/6 2/- : 4 \ “% 
GLAMORGAN SHIRE— Issued weekly by the Evening Telegram Co. 
Aberdare (55,010) 4-1-40-31 : 
Aberdare, MS Xpress’ [Accis sible stieissioe on ameesurreie ore VA Se SM Mee regents 5/- 3/- iP iS 1 1 
herdare Leader .62....j.8 ce Ww 2d. | SZ u2&: 20° W 8/60 Be/6 Telegram Building, Superior, Wis. 
Ht Barry Dock (38,927) 76-21-7 
) Born DGCkANeWS: sacckicn cee Geet Ww 2d 6 2% 20% 2/= 7 1/- 
; Bridgend (9,206) 4-1 
i Glamorgan ‘Gazette sates cee ssc. Fa Aion W 1vd. $-2 226 3/5 2/6 
® Cardiff (200,262) 4-49-7-31 ’ a ne | 
iii Tirseat fc At Gute a aon eee Ww id): 8 au ow “3/2 ae r= 8 to 12 pages, 7 col., 1214 ems, 20 inches. Specializing | 
South Wales Echo..............+: 162,579nsg DE 1d. 72% 21% 15/— ; oa | 
ee | South Wales Evening Express.....--112,000nsg DE ld.) 59234 1834, 15/=10/> on the news and problems of the farmers of upper Wis- 
i j ! Stee Wales: Newsscae oe fatmeiiee peter guess DM 1d. 7 2% 21% 15/— 10/— 
t Weekly Mail) ((Cardifi)n- 2. ance) astern W 1d. 72% 24% 12/- 6/- 1 1 1 
| Btcskcrar MAU alee isaocieoes hay DM id. ---7-2% 24% 18/- 12/6 consin and the Lake Superior region. 
\ Merthyr (80,161) 4-40-19 | 
aie MCMIETS ISMERTS GoucidSuovadauds casaso% W 2d. V_2%4 18 yet | 
eV SEL eee eee cevevere seestotdic satis ates a cae ae mS W 2d SU 2a 1d 4/- 2/6 
/ i oh Penarth (17,097) 49-66-3 
CHALE DUES | ov airs pe sie ela clea tale ies iaeta re W 1d 5 2% 18% 2/-— 1/- 
a Pontardawe (34,623) 
| j West Wales Observer....s...5..-.. Aee5 a loL W 1d. 4 2% 15 2/6 1/9 = . 1 < = 1 
2. 7 W in 
win ney ee Circulation 9,000 paid in Northern Wisconsim. 
Glamorgan County Dimes... .n6 eee e W 1d 7 25% 24 B/— -. 243 a . 
: Glamorgan Free Press& Rhondda Ldr. ........ W 2d. 6 2% 18 6/— 3/9 Rate 3} Loe per line. 
| Pontypridd Observer (Series).....  ..-.-++. W 1d. Gacy 92 WKS 
j Swansea (157,561) 31-4-76 
: 4 Gambrias Daily slseadetiescrete leis ioieler steve meeteteners ist eis DE 1d V 2% 21% 10/— 5/- 
Cambrian y. sth anak EMR RG te piven: Ww 1d y 23/4, 2332) @2/6 ai/6 | 
Flerald inf Walesic dec)cceisncrceste meu coir nits W 1d V 2% 21% 5/- 2/6 | 
j hak South: Wales Daily Post......4. acces, aacitenG DE 1d 5 24% 18% 10/-— 5/- 
tii South Wales Weekly Post......... arele thetsta fe W 1d. 7 2% 23% 2/6 1/6 | 
| 
it 
1 MERIONETHSHIRE— SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
yi Bala (1,408) 45-30-1 
i} ; oa Y USetems-d¢) cose cae rcs ste ated heen W 1d. 42% 15 3/-—_ 2/- Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc. 
Blaenau (8,143) 45-53 | 
. | 
: Blacnaw -y. Rhedegydd jncusca. cits ee oer W dP) -Saleyecnien 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
Corwen (3,000) 1-45-53-4 i 
j Corwen Adsain ..... xl AVONSYCIW ore ela ae etotteateraat W 1d 4 234 15 1/- 6d 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, ih 
pil Dolgelly (2,014) 4-58-51 
of ; Y . Gyro: erie oeteewnrervies ed ics ate Cee RTs W 2d. 42 13 4/-  a/- 
Ce Dah WiDyddGdsaendeceedeavas eater Lisbon seaman Lid acastiems ieiipeiei i. 
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The Sun Leads All New York 
Evening Newspapers in 
Advertising Gains 

URING 1922 The Sun published 9,620,816 agate lines 


of advertising (32,069 columns)—an increase of 
1,420,092 lines (4,734 columns) over the preceding year. 


The Sun’s gain was greater than the combined gain of the three 
other evening newspapers that increased in advertising. 


The Sun’s gain was 516,412 lines greater than that of the next 


evening newspaper. 


For 10 consecutive months The Sun’s gain has been larger than 
the gain of the next evening newspaper. 


THE SUN, 
1,420,092 
Lines 
Gain, 
or 


04.1% 

of the 
Total 

Gained 


Gains 
of all 
other 
New York 
Evening 
Newspapets 
1,203,638 
Lines, 
or 


45.9% 
of the 
Total 


This record reflects the confidence of advertisers in The 
Sun—a confidence drawn from a consistently large and in- 
creasing volume of sales directly traceable to advertising 


in this newspaper. 


280 Broadway 


2 Sun 


New York City 
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BRITISH JOURNALISTS’ ASSOCIATIONS— (Continued from page 170) 


(Fellow) of Southampton, S. Digby of India, 
BH. F. Jenkins of South Africa, and A. W. 
Still (Fellow) of Straits Settlements; Hon. 
Editor ‘‘Institute Journal,’’ Mr. Geo. Spring- 
field (Fellow) of London. Qualification of 
Membership: A Member shall have been for 
not less than three years. professionally, 
habitually, and as his sole and chief occupa- 
tion engaged in journalism. Subscription: 
31s. 6d. per annum (Entrance Fee 10s, 6d.), 
or, including special Unemployment Benefit 
42s. per annum. Overseas members 21s, per 
annum. 


THE WRITERS CLUB, 10 Norfolk Street, 


Strand, W. C. 2. Objects: Social, for women 
engaged in literary or journalistic work. 
Founded in 1891. Officers: President, Her 
Royal Highness Princess Christian; Chair- 
man of Committee for 1923, Mrs. P. Cham- 
pion de Crespigny; Vice Chairman, Miss G. 
M. Ireland Blackburne; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Lynette R. Mitchell. Mem- 
bership qualifications: Professional work of 
literary or journalistic nature. Subscription: 
Town £3 3s. Country £2 2s. Bntrance Fee 
ey BIS Meetings: Dinner and Debates 
monthly. House Teas weekly on Fridays. 


LYCEUM CLUB, 1388 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


Objects: The Lyceum Club was founded to 
focus the work of women in art, literature, 
science, medicine, music, public service, jour- 
nalism, drama, and other important direc- 
tions. Officers: President, The Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair; Vice President, Lady 
Strachey; Executive Committee. Chairman, 
Dr. Dickinson Berry; Vice Chairman, Mrs. 
Champion de Crespigny; Deputy Vice Chair- 
man, Miss McLeod Moore; Committee, Lady 
Beachcroft, Miss Sarah Clegg, Miss Millicent 
Coles, Lady McKenzie Davidson, Mrs. Ren- 
toul Esler, Mrs. Furmage, Mrs. Mends Gibson, 
Mrs. Romanne James, Dr. Sophia Jevons, 
Miss Winifred Mayo, Mrs. Clarke Nuttall, 
M.Se., Dr. Raisin, Mrs. Henry Ruffer, Miss 
Sloane, Mrs. Smedley, Miss EB. M. Tait. Sub- 
scriptions: Town £5 58. Country £4 4s. 
Entrance Fee £2 2s. Meetings: Club Din- 
ners and Discussions, each Monday. Affili- 
ated Organizations: Lyceum Clubs Overseas at 
Athens, Basle, Berne, Barbados, Brisbane, 
Brussels, Florence, Geneva, Gothenburg, The 
Hague, Hobart, Lausanne, Melbourne (Vic- 
toria), Milan, Nice, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, 
Sydney. 


PRESS CLUB, LTD., St. Bride’s House, Salis- 


bury Sq., Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. Ob- 
jects: To provide social amenities for jour- 


BRITISH NEWSPAPER 


THE NEWSPAPER SOCIETY, 10 Salisbury 


Street, London, BE. C. 4. The oldest British 
newspaper organization, having been founded 
in 1836 and reconstituted in 1917 and 1921. 
Is an association of the principal newspaper 
owners of the provinces and watches their 
interests in general affairs relating to news- 
paper production, and negotiates on their be- 
half with other trade organizations when 
matters affecting mewspaper owners arise. 
Officers for the Year 1922-1923: President, Sir 
James G.- Owen (Express & Bcho, Exeter); 
Immediate Past President and _ ex-officio 
Member of Council, Mr. Valentine Knapp 
(Surrey Comet); Hon. Vice Presidents, Sir 
David Duncan (South Wales News), Mr. 
John R. Scott (Manchester Guardian), Sir 
Meredith TT. Whittaker (Scarborough Mer- 
cury), Mr. Valentine Knapp (Surrey Comet); 
Vice Presidents (by vote of Annual Meeting), 
Mr. J. D. Jeremiah (Daily Dispatch, Man- 
chester), Mr. W. Astle (Stockport Adver- 
tiser); Hon. Treasurer, Sir George Toulmin 
(Lancashire Daily Post); Hon. Solicitor, Mr. 
J. ©. Soames; Trustees, Sir Francis Car- 
ruthers Gould (Westminster Gazette), and 
Mr. Carmichael Thomas. Affiliated to the 
Newspaper Society are the following district 
societies: Hampshire & Isle of Wight News- 
paper Owners’ Association (Secretary, S. A. 
Penney, Southampton Times, Southampton), 
Herts & Beds. Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation (Secretary, L. A. Wheeler, Letch- 
worth Citizen, Letchworth), Berks, Bucks & 
Oxfordshire Newspaper Society (Secretary, 
F, W. Neale, Reading Mercury, Reading), 
Sussex Newspaper Owners’ Association (Se- 
cretary, Arthur Beckett, Eastbourne Gazette, 
Eastbourne), Three Shires Newspaper Society 
(Secretary, H. W. Bennet, Gloucestershire 
Echo, Cheltenham), Shropshire & North Wales 
Newspaper Owners’ Association (Secretary, 
Cc. P. Gasquoine, Border Counties Advertiser, 
Oswestry), Staffordshire & Warwickshire 
Newspaper Association (Secretary, C. HE. 
Ward, Birmingham News, Birmingham), 
Yorkshire Newspaper Society (Secretary, A. 
M. Wisely, Yorkshire Herald, York) (Weekly 
Section, Secretary, Perey Hartley, Brighouse 
Echo, Brighouse), Kent Newspaper Proprie- 
tors’ Association (Secretary, EH. G. Bassett, 
Sidcup Times, Sidcup), Surrey Newspaper 
Association (Secretary, Chas. Kent, Surrey 
Mirror, Redhill), Federation of South-Western 
Newspaper Owners (Secretary, A. Browning- 
Lyne, Cornish Guardian, Bodmin), Middlesex 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association (Secre- 
tary, S. J. King, Baling Gazette, 213 Ux- 
bridge Road, W. Ealing, W. 13), Bast An- 
glian Newspaper Owners’ Society (Secretary, 
B. W. Hikington, East Anglian Daily Times, 
Ipswich), Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Newspaper Owners’ Society (Secretary, Ar- 
thur Hickling, Carlisle Journal, Carlisle), 
Midland Federation of Newspaper Owners 
(Secretary, O. BE. Ward, Birmingham News, 
Birmingham), The Irish Newspaper Society 
(Secretary, W. T. Brewster, Irish Inde- 
pendent, D’Oiler Street, Dublin), The Scottish 
Daily Newspaper Society (Secretary, F. T. 
Mudie, 2 Albert Square, Manchester), Fed- 


nalists in London and the country and for 
visiting journalists to London, Officers: Presi- 
dent, Viscount Burnham, ©, H.; Chairman, 
Wm. H. Lock; Hon. Secretary, Chas. R. 
Symes; Hon. Treasurer, R. Montague Smith; 
Hon. Assist. Secretary, Walter J. Magson; 
Hon. Assistant Treasurer, Fred C. Sawtell, 
Members of journalistic, musical and artistic 
professions are eligible. Subscription: £5 5s. 
per annum, Affiliated to other Press Clubs 
in England. 

ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN JOURNALISTS, 
Sentinel House, Southampton Row, London, 
WwW. Cc. 1. Founded for the association of 
women engaged in journalism, either as 
writers, or artists in black and white, in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies and abroad, and 
for promoting and protecting the personal 
and professional interests of its members; 
and to maintain and improve the status of 
journalism as a profession for women. Of- 
ficers: President, 1922-1923, Viscountess Burn- 
ham; Chair, Lady Brittain; Vice Chair, Miss 
F. Knowles-Foster, F. R. G. 8.; Hon. Treas- 
urer, Lady Doughty; Hon. Secretary and 
Editor of Society’s Magazine, Mrs. BH, A. 
Binstead. Subscriptions: Town £1 1s. per 
annum; Country or Foreign, 10s. 6d. per 
annum. Affiliated to the League of Ameri- 
can Penwomen, and the Canadian Women’s 
Press Club. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM STU- 
DENTS UNION, University College, London, 
W. C. 2.—Members: All students of the Jour- 
nalism Course at the University of London are 
eligible for membership, the subscription is 1s. 
per session, Officers: President, Mr. Leonard 
Boase (University College); Hon. Secretary, 
Miss White (University College); Hon. Treas- 
urer, Miss Isaacs (King’s College). Committee: 
Mr. Toksvig (King’s), Miss Haldinstein (Univer- 
sity), Mr. Harding (Hast London), Mr. Finlay 
(University), Miss Dempster (King’s). Committee 
consists of the officers and live members, elected 
from the body of the Union, irrespective of the 
college to which they belong. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Press Gallery, House of Commons, London, 
S. W. 1. An organization of the newspaper 
men engaged in reporting the proceedings of 
Parliament. 

JOURNALISM STUDENTS’ UNION, King’s Col- 
lege, Strand, London, W. C. 2.' A _ post- 
graduate association of students who have 
passed through the courses of journalism at 
the London University College. 


ASSOCIATIONS—1923 


eration of Southern Newspaper Owners (Secre- 
tary, William Leavis, 6 Bouverie Street, 
B. C. 4). 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND, 11 Garrick Street, 
London, W. C. 2. Objects: To assist by 
Grant or Pension members of all branches 
of the Literary Department of the Newspaper 
Press, who shall have become members of the 
Fund, and their Widows and Families. 
Founded 1864. Officers, 1923: President, The 
Viscount Burnham, C. H.; Secretary, S. G. 
Smeed. 

NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 6 Bouverie Street, London, BE. C. 4. 
Objects: To deal with matters of common 
interest in the production and distribution of 
London morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers. Names of Officers: The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Burnham, C. H. (Chairman); The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell (Vice Chairman); T. 
W. McAra, J. P. (Secretary). Membership 
Qualifications and Subscriptions: Proprietor- 
ship of a London morning, evening or Sunday 
newspaper, Subscription: Determined an- 
nually on the basis of wages paid, Fre- 
quency of Meetings: Fortnightly. There are 
no Affiliated Organizations. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL 
PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 6 Bou- 
verie Street, London, E. C. 4. Founded in 
1913 for the purpose of enabling the pro- 
prietors of trade and technical publications, 
periodicals and illustrated and weekly news- 
papers to take combined action, when thought 
desirable, in matters affecting their general 
interests. It has abundantly justified its ex- 
istence. The result of the Association’s ef- 
forts in connection with the Railway Rates, 
effecting a saving of more than £50,000 per 
annum to its members, is a notable instance 
of the advantages of combined action. Of- 
ficers: Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell; 
Vice Chairman, Mr. George Spring (London 
Opinion); Deputy Chairman, Mr. J. M. Bath- 
gate (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.); Secretary, 
E. O. Norton. Membership Qualifications as 
indicated in first paragraph. Council meetings 
are held fortnightly. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF TRADE & TECH- 
NICAL JOURNALS, LTD., Sicilian House, 
Southampton Row, London, W. C. 2. From 
the date of its foundation in 1915, the British 
Association of ‘rade and Technical Journals 
has proved itself to be a live and progressive 
organization in promoting the interests of 
British trade and technical journals, and it 
has always endeavored to raise the standard 
of such publications. Membership is open 
to any reputable business paper, British 
owned, and published within the British Hm- 
pire. The subscription is payable at the rate 
of 1d. per page on the total advertising car- 
ried during the year; minimum subscription 
£3 8s. Od.; maximum £10 10s. Od. The 
normal business of the Association is con- 
ducted by the Council which meets regularly 
at fortnightly intervals. General meetings 
of the members for the discussion of papers 
and business topics are called as and when 

reauired. There are no directly affiliated or- 


' 


ganizations, but the Association works in periodie conferences of Empire newspapers 
friendly co-operation with other newspaper or- proprietors and editors in the United Kingdon 
ganizations when matters arise which call for and the overseas Dominions. The last of 
joint action. The membership comprises over 80 these conferences was held in Canada in| 
publishing houses, controlling nearly 200 trade 1920. Over one hundred newspaper pro: 
and technical journals. Officers: President, prietors and editors from all over the British, 
J. N. Butler (Grocer’s Gazette); Vice Presi- Empire took part in the Conference and wer 


dents, Sir Edward M. Iliffe, C. B. BH. (The entertained by the Canadian Government ané 
Autocar), Herbert G. Crockett (Leather the Canadian Section of the Union during 5 
World), G. Keville Davis (Chemical Trade 9,000-mile tour of the Dominion, The Unior 


Journal), BE. J. Dodd (Canadian Machinery), has performed important work in cheapening) 
w. A. Standring (Motor Cycle & Cycle and quickening facilities for the distributior 
Trader), W. Alderson Smith (Electrical In- of inter-Imperial news by cable, wireles 
dustries); Hon. Treasurer, W. Alderson Smith telegraphy, and mail, and continues to exer( 
(Electrical Industries); Members of Council, its influence in this direction. It has sepa: 
H. BE. Binstead (Furniture Record), BE. S. rate sections in Australia, New Zealand 
Caton (Tobacco), ©. Cokayne-Nayler (New India, South Africa and Canada, The head, 
Zealand Motor & Cycle Journal), A. quarters section in London includes in it 
B. Deane (Licensing World), F. Dol- membership practically all the London corre 
man (Art Trade Journal), EH. V. Hyde spondents of the Press of the overseas Domin 
(Fish Trades Gazette), Holbrook Jack- ions on whose behalf it has seeured importan) 
son (Draper’s Organizer), J. A. Kay (Rail- official privileges and facilities. In a word 


way Gazette & Railway News), BE. G. King The Empire Press Union stands for unity 0} 
(Engineering & Industrial Management), W. the British Imperial Press in all matters 0} 
A. Maclaren (Waste Trade World), Frank common concern. Officers: President, The Rt 
Nasmith (Textile Recorder), A. H. Shaw Hon. Viscount Burnham, C. H.; Chairman 
(Hardwareman and Ironmonger Chronicle), Robert Donald, LL.D.; Members of the Lon 
H. Sinclair (The Pianomaker), Otto Thomas don Council, Sir John Arnott, Bart. (Irist 
(Motor Traction), H. Eustace Vickers (In- Times, Dublin), G. G. Armstrong (Dail) 
dian & Eastern Engineer), H. Wassell (Ma- News), J. Gomer Berry (Daily Graphic) 
chinery), E. W. Willis (World’s Carriers and R. D. Blumenfield (Daily Express), Sir Rober 
Carrying Trades Review); Chairman, Perci- Bruce, LL.D, (Glasgow Herald), Sir Andrey 
yal Marshall (The Model Engineer); Secre- Caird, K. B. E. (Evening News), J. Heddli 
tary, Arthur C. Brookes. (Bvening Standard), Sir Edward Hulton (Dail 

EMPIRE PRESS UNION, 71 Fleet Street, Lon- Sketch), Sir Edward M. Iliffe (British As 
don, E. C. 4. Objects: An organization of sociation of Trade and Technical Journals) 
newspaper proprietors and editors of leading J. Henson Infield (Sussex Daily News), Bi: 
newspapers and periodicals published in the Roderick Jones, K. B. BH. (Reuter’s, Ltd.) 
United Kingdom, the British Dominions and Valentine Knapp (Newspaper Society), G. H 
Colonies Overseas, and in India. The Em- Law (Scotsman), Lt. Col. E. F. Lawson 
pire Press Union is the only organization D. 8. O., M. C. (Daily Telegraph), T. Marlow: 
linking in its membership the whole of the (Daily Mail), Sir Frank Newnes, Bart 
Press of the British Empire to whose common (George Newnes, Ltd.), H. B. Peacock (Morn 
interests it is devoted. An important part ing Post), Ernest A. Perris (Daily Chronicle) 
of the Union’s policy is the holding of (Continued on page 174) 


For Directory of Features 
| See Page 243 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer. 
150 NASSAU ST- NEW YORK 


Prosperity Reigns in 
West Kentucky 


Bank clearings show an increase over last year of 25%— 

Retail sales increased 27 %— 

Every factory has operated full time all year, with 20% 
more persons at work than a year ago. 

Organization of tobacco growers along California co- 
operative lines insures sale of*this year crop at big advance 
in prices. 

The Paducah Sun shows an increase in circulation of 40% 
over a year ago. See A. B. C. statement. 


THE PADUCAH EVENING SUN 
Paducah, Ky. 


National Representatives: Alcorn-Seymour Co.—Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Me. 


THEODORE HIERTZ METAL CO. 


8011 ALASKA AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
MAKE | 


STEREOTYPE, LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE > 
and other 


TYPE METALS | 


We Furnish 100% of the Newspapers of St. Louis with All Their | 


Requirements of Type Metals. 
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Leads the Entire World 
In Advertising Gains 1922 over 1921 
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GAINED 3,493,854 LINES 


Evening Express LOST 937,020 Lines 
Evang Record LOST 1 ,268, 1 20 Lines 


The Evening Herald _ Largest 
covers the field completely. Daily ae auan 


It is*read by 155 out of 
every 200 families in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. 


Entire West 


Dominate this busy terri- 
tory by concentrating your 
advertising in 


The Evening Herald 


Representativ 


H. W. MOLONEY, 604 Times Bldg., 
NEW YORK, N. Y.’ 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 
401 Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Av., CHICAGO 


A. J. NORRIS HILL, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


i 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATIONS— (Continued from page 172) 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell (Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association and News of the World), 
H. C. Robbins (Press Association), O. P. 
Scott (Manchester Guardian), Sir Campbell 
Stuart, K. B. E. (Times), A. H. Watson 
(Westminster Gazette), H. A. Woodcock 
(Financial News), T. Young (Weekly News- 
paper and Periodical Proprietors’ Association) ; 
Hon. Life Member, Sir Harry Brittain, 
K) B. B., LL.D:, M. P.; Hon:.Secretary, F. 
Crosbie Roles; Secretary, H. E. Turner. Mem- 
bership Qualifications: Membership vests in 
the proprietors of newspapers and periodicals 
of. all classes, also of news agencies within 
the British Empire, who nominate for elec- 
tion, as their representative, the editor or 
some other responsible member of their staffs. 
Associate members of the Union are. also 
eligible for election upon the nomination of 
members. Subscriptions: The following scale 
is fixed for Annual Subscriptions for mem- 
bers in the United Kingdom: Morning news- 
papers £10, evening newspapers £7, or- 
ganizations of proprietors £10, news agencies 
£10, London national weeklies, and trade 
and technical journals, and other periodicals 
5, provincial weeklies £38, Associates £3. 
Frequency of Meetings: The following or- 
vanizations are members of the Union: The 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, The 
Newspaper Society, The British Association 
of Trade and Technical Journals, and The 
Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors’ 
Association. All the principal news agencies 
are members. 


ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISEMENT MANA- 


GERS OF THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
PRESS, 3 Racquet Court, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E..C. 4. Objects: The Betterment of 
Advertising, Officers: President, H. J. Lees 


(the Seotsman); Vice President, Philip 
Emanuel (Odhams, Ltd.); Hon. Treasurer and 
Secretary, A. Shewin-Thomas (Schoolmaster) ; 
Assistant Secretary, BP. H. Hull; Council of 
Management, ©. Crane (Leicester Mercury), 
F, Johnson (Liverpool Post & Mercury), J. 
A. W. Mudie (D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd.), 
F', Osborne (Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd.), H. C. 
Paterson (Yorkshire Post), G. E. Perman 
(Temple Press, Ltd.), S. H. Perrin (Sheffield 
Telegraph), A. Richardson (Daily Chronicle), 
W. R. Robertson (Amalgamated Press, Ltd.), 
G. Scott (Glasgow Herald), F. Simonis (Daily 
Express), Geo. Sparkes (Daily Graphic, By- 
stander, etc.). Subscription: One Guinea per 
annum. Meetings: Weekly luncheon. 


FLEET STREET CLUB, Anderton’s Hotel, 


Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. Objects: 
Luncheon and_ social. Officers: President, 
Chas, Crane; Vice President, S. D. Nicholls; 
Committee, Mr. W. J. Baxter, Mr. 8. G. 
Cobam, Mr. EH. Folkes, Mr. F. A. Hardy, 
Mr. S. D. Nichols, Mr. A. Harold Paine, Mr. 
F. H. Wilkinson, Mr. M. Blythe (ex-officio) ; 
Hon. Treasurer, T. C. Walters; Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. S. A= Willmott. Membership is 
restricted to newspaper and periodical adver- 
tising representatives. Meetings: Daily, ex- 
cept Saturdays. Not affiliated to any other 
organization although practically all the Ad- 
vertising Clubs, ete., in existence emanated 
from the Fleet Street Club. In existence 
since 1885, and objects have been social all 
the way through. The National Advertising 
Society was founded by the Fleet Street Club. 
Also the originators of the Fleet Street Week 
for Bart.’s when some £7,200 was collected 
for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Two Fleet 
Street Club members have been made Gov- 
ernors of Bart.’s Hospital. 


Oo 


BRITISH ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CLUBS 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH AD- 


VERTISERS, LTD., 134 Fleet Street, London, 
H.'C. 4, (Branch offices: Veno Bldgs., Man- 
chester; 22 Renfield Street, Glasgow). Ob- 
jects: To protect and promote the common 
interests of buyers of publicity; to secure and 
authenticate facts regarding circulations and 
advertising values; to watch all developments 
affecting advertisers (legislative, economical, 
ete.) and support or resist them by the or- 
ganized co-operation of advertisers. To pro- 
vide data and statistics concerning advertis- 
ing trade and conditions and generally fulfill 
the functions of the authoritative trade so- 
ciety of the British National Advertisers. 
Officers: Vice Presidents: Lord Leverhulme, 
Sir Jesse Boot, Bt., Sir Herbert T. F. Par- 
sons, Bt., Sir Hedley F. Le Bas. Honorary 
Central Executives: Mr. J. R. Bedford (H. A. 
& D. Taylor, Ltd.), Mr. EB. S. Daniels (Inger- 
soll Watch Co.), Mr. A. S. Dixon (Brown 
& Polson, Ltd.), Dr. G. E. Dixon (Capsuloids, 
Ltd.), Mr. F. W. Goodenough (British Com- 
mercial Gas Association), Mr. H. G. E. Gre- 
ville (Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd.), Mr. Cc. 
B. Gwynn (Bradford Dyers Association, Ltd.), 
Mr. R. H. Hammersley (English Margarine 
Works (1919)), Mr. W. H. Hartley (Interna- 
tional Multigraph Co., Ltd.), Mr. HE. Horton 
(Bees, Ltd.), Mr. J. A. Kenningham (Condy 
& Mitchell, Ltd, and Secretary, Association 
of British Proprietaries), Mr. N. IF. Kingzett 
(The Sanitas Co., Ltd.), Mr. H. Dudley Par- 
sons (Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.), Mr. Russell 
Rumney (Ridges Food Co.), Mr. ©. J. Sabis- 
ton (International Correspondence School, 
Ltd.), Mr. A. E. Shead (Remington Typewriter 
Co., Ltd.), Mr. J, A. South (John Steedman 
& Co.), Mr. D. Ventura (Australian Soap 
Co.), Mr. H. R. Watling (British Cycle & 
Motor Cycle Manufacturers & Traders’ Union, 
Ltd.), Mr. William Welby (Achille Serre, 
Ltd.), Mr. DB. H. Willmott (Ashton & Par- 
sons, Ltd.), Mr. H. W. Thompson (Hugon 
& Co., Ltd., Representing Northern Wxecu- 
tive), Mr. A. W. Fisher (Pullers, Ltd., Repre- 
senting Scottish Bxecutive), Mr. J. D. C. 
MacKay (School of Accountancy, Representing 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


° 


Chicago 
643 McCormick Bldg. 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Seottish Executive). Also Provincial BExecu- 
tives in Scotland and Northern England, 
General Secretary (London), H. T. Hum- 
phries; Secretaries, Provincial Hxecutives, B. 
A, Ward (Manchester), D. J. Black (Glas- 
gow). Membership subject to election by 
Hon. Central Executive. Open to all who 
buy but do not sell space, materials or 
service. Subscriptions grading from £5 5s. 
to £21 a year, according to advertising out- 
lays. Meetings held in London once a month, 
with occasional special meetings in other 
centres as circumstances require. Members 
include some 300 of the leading national ad- 
vertisers. Several of the larger business or- 
ganizations are affiliated. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SOCIETY, 61 Fleet 


Street, London, BE, C. 4. Objects: The provi- 
sion of assistance, financial and _ practical, 
for necessitous cases in the ranks of the 
advertising profession. Established 1913. Of- 
ficers: President, The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Astor; Vice Presidents, Viscount Burnham, 
C. H., Viscount Hambleden, Viscount Lever- 
hulme, Viscount Rothermere, Lord Dewar, 
Lord Riddell, Sir Frank Newnes, Sir Edward 
Hulton, Sir W. E. Berry, Sir Herbert BP. 
Morgan, K. B. E., Sir Charles W. Starmer, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M. P., Mr. Walter Had- 
don; Trustees, Viscount Burnham, C. H., Vis- 
count Leverhulme and Mr. Walter Haddon; 
Hon. Chairman, E. W. Barney; Hon. Vice 
Chairman, BE. T. Nind; Hon. Committee, Mrs. 
I. M. Wilson, Miss M. J. Lyon, H. C. An- 
ning, M. Blythe, Samson Clark, C. D. Fast- 
nedge, F, Johnston, G. J. Orange, C. B. E., 
F. Osborne, H. ©. Paterson, A. Richardson, 
J.-H. ‘Salt°"G. Scott, “A; “H: ‘Simpson, | H: 
Evan Smith; Hon. Treasurer, Jas. Strong; 
Hon. Secretary, Robert J. Owen. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH AD- 


VERTISING AGENTS, 110 St. Martins Lane, 
London, W. C. 2. An Association of many 
of the principal advertising agencies of Great 
Britain, but not inclusive of all. Has an 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in course of 
formation. Secretary, M. Thunder. 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
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ALDWYCH CLUB, LTD., 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand, London, W. C. 2. A social club of 
advertising men and business men connected 
with the Press. Officers: Sir William E. 
3erry; Chairman, Wareham Smith; Secretary, 
E. T. Nind; Treasurer, A. L. Haydon. Sub- 
scriptions, £6 6s. per annum. Entrance Fee 
£6 6s. 


LONDON AD. CLUB. For the discussion of 


topics relating to the improvement of adver- 
tising methods. Secretary, E. V. Lawes, 
Saturday Review Offices, 9 King Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London, W. C. 2. 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF LONDON, Hotel Cecil, 


Strand, London, W. C. 2. Objects: To provide 
facilities for lectures, discussions and debates 
upon all matter pertaining to advertising; 
to arrange instructional visits to printing, 
paper, blockmaking and other works of in- 
terest to advertising men and women; to 
gather information upon any matters pertain- 
ing to advertising and to record same; to es- 
tablish and maintain a Reference Library for 
the use of members, to publish reports of 
the Club’s meetings and any other material 
which the executive shall deem desirable; to 
form local branches and generally to take any 
other steps which the executive may deem 
expedient to promote the welfare of the club. 
Names of Officers: Chairman, Mr. R. T. 
Thornberry; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Pea- 
cock; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Andrew Milne, 51 
New Oxford Street, W. C. Subscription: 21s. 


per year. Frequency of meetings: Every 
fortnightly Monday. No Affiliated organiza- 
tion, 


THIRTY CLUB OF LONDON, 88 Holborn Yia- 


duct, London, EB. ©, 1. . Devoted to the Bet- 
terment of Advertising. Officers: President, 
John Cheshire, Central Buildings, Black- 
friars, B. ©. 4; Vice President, W. 8. Craw- 
ford, 288 High Holborn, W. C. 1; Hon. Treas- 
urer, Philip Emanuel, 93 Long Acre, W. C. 2; 
Hon. Secretary, C. Harold Vernon, 38 Holborn 
Viaduct, BE. ©. 1. The Club meets monthly. 
Subscriptions: Three Guineas per annum. No 
Affiliated organizations. 


OVERSEAS JOURNALISTS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN LONDON 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


JOURNALISTS, 382 Victoria Street, London, 
Bg Wessel. Objects: These are defined as 
follows: The Object of the Association shall 
be to maintain friendly relations between its 
members and the members of the Foreign As- 
sociations of Journalists constituting the In- 
ternational Union of Press Associations, and 
to take any other steps which the Associa- 
tion deems desirable to promote the profes- 
sional and social interests of the members. 
Officers: President, Sir William Berry, Bart.; 
Hlon. Treasurer, Walter Jerrold, F. J. L.; 
Hon. General Secretary, Leon Gaster, F. J. I. 
Membership qualifications and subscriptions: 
The Assoviation consists of journalists only, 
ladies or gentlemen who are or who are 
qualified to be, members or associates of the 
Incorporated Institute of Journalists of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and who are, or are 
qualified to be, Members of the Newspaper 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
nomination of a candidate, not a member of 


the above bodies, must be supported by 
proposer and two seconders, qualified Mey 
bers of the Association, and the nominatio 
form shall contain the name of the publics 
tion with which the candidate is associate¢ 
The Annual Subscription is Ten Shillings 
Frequency of Meetings: Meetings take plac 
at intervals throughout the year and Visit 
to foreign countries (sometimes at the inyitg 
tion of the Governments of the countrie 
visited) are arranged periodically. Affiliate, 
Organizations: The Association is affiliate 
with the Union Internationale of Press As 
sociations, founded in 1894 for the purpos 
of promoting friendship among journalists 6 
different countries, and of advancing matter 
of professional importance as well as for th 
consideration and discussion of questions 6 
professional interest by delegates of the yar! 
ous Associations. The Association also work 
in co-operation with the Institute of Jom 
nalists, The Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa 
tion, the Foreign Press Association and th 
Association of American Correspondents i 
London. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CORRESPOND 
ENTS IN LONDON, 138 Fleet Street, London 
E. C.. 4. Objects of the Association are t 
promote co-operation among its members, t 
protect their interests and to assist thei 
work, by securing such recognition and fa 
cilities as are available from Government de 
partments, public bodies and other source 
of news. Officers: President, Arthur 8. Draper 
Vice President, R. M. Collins; Secretary 
John §S. Steele; Treasurer, Sidney Thateher 
Executive Committee, Hal O’Flaherty, Brnes 
Marshall, Joseph W. Grigg, J. McH. Stuart 
Ralph. Turner. Membership Qualifications 
Full members, who are fully accredited res) 
dent members of the staffs of America 
daily newspapers and news agencies mair 
taining a cable service. Associate member: 
who are visiting representatives of America 
newspapers, publications, and news agencie 
and occasional mail correspondents who ar 
properly accredited. Subscriptions: Full Men 
bers or Staffs possessing full membership £ 
per annum, Associate Members £1 per ar 
num. Meetings: Regular monthly meeting 
on first Wednesdays. 


FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION IN LONDON 
Objects: To holi together the interests 0 
foreign newspaper correspondents located i 
London. President, M. J. de Marsillac, L 
Journal Offices, 176 Fleet Street, Londor 
BEC aes 


BRITISH JOURNALISTIC AND 
ADVERTISING COURSES 


LONDON 


(Journalisti 
Course) at Five Centres, University Colleg« 


UNIVERSITY OF 


King’s College, Bedford College, Londo 
School of Economics and East London Collegs 
The University Course for the Diploma fo 
Journalism and the general arrangements fo 
the admission of students and for the exam) 
nation have been placed by the Senate unde 
the organization of a Journalism Committe 
of the University, which consists of the fol 
lowing persons: The Chancellor (The Barl 0 
Rosebery, K. G.), ex-officio; The Vice Char 
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umns, to page. 


extra color if desired. 


Color Cylinder. 


color and black. 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE SOME GOOD 
USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Scott, Three-Tiered, Two-Page-Wide Press. Prints 4-6-8-10 or 
12-page papers at 24,000 per hour; 16-20 or 24 pages at 12,000 per 
hour; 7 or 8 columns to page. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 

Scott Three-Deck, Two-Page-Wide Press with columns along 
cylinder. Prints 4-6-8-10-12-14-16-18-20 or 24 page papers delivering 
all products inset and folded to half page size. 

Scott, Four-Deck, Two-Page-Wide Press. 
Prints 4-6-8-10-12-14 or 16 page papers at 24,000 per hour, 20-24- 
28 or 32 page papers at 12,000 per hour. Page 23 9/16. Eight col- 


Hoe Sextuple Web Press with Color Cylinder and Double Folder. 
Prints 4-6-8-10 or 12 page papers at 48,000 per hour; 14-16-18-20-22 
or 24 page papers at 24,000 per hour, with first and last pages in 


Hoe Double Sextuple Web Press with Four Central Folders and 
3 Prints 96,000 4-6-8-10- or 12 pages inset in one 
section; prints 72,000 14 or 16 pages, inset in one section; 48,000 
18-20-22 or 24 pages; 36,000 28 or 32 pages in two collected sections; 
24,000 26-28-30-32-34-36-38 er 40 pages associated in two sections, 
with the first and last page of every section printed in one extra 


If interested in any press on list write us. Just tell us your require- 
ments. We will find the press for you. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Quadruple Capacity. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


Editor & Publisher LOT Aanaery O27 0 9 29 


Crenton Times 


|| Proven a Great Food, Family and Home Medium; 
is a great business getter for any right product 


Nearly 200 National Advertisers Use the Times Each Month 
(193 in Oct. 1922: 195 in Nov. 1922) 


and the fact that our 


NATIONAL DISPLAY COPY IN 1922 
INCREASED 20% OVER 1921 


is a fair indication of the trend of national advertisers and informed advertising agencies toward 


TRENTON FOR RESULTS 


Total National Display lineage in Times in 1921-1,333,262 
and in the year 1922-1,600,578 
A gain of 267,316 lines or over 20% 


Few if any papers 


Surpass the Trenton (N. J.) Times Food Feature Department 


GENERALLY 4 FREQUENTLY 5 OCCASIONALLY 6 
Food Pages Every Thursday 


These pages devoted exclusively to food news, recipes and food advertising have been wonderfully pro- 
ductive to the manufacturer as well as to the grocer who consistently uses them. 
Though we carry four wire services, stories, comics, and many pictures, 


A House to House Survey Proved the Food Feature 
Department was the BEST Feature the Times Carried 


A net circulation of 34,000 in this prosperous territory is a profitable investment for any advertiser— 
especially those seeking to reach the buyer of home and family supplies. 


A. B. C. Member—flat rate 8c 


Per agciy: | Crenton Cimes Scan 


New York KELLY-SMITH CO. Chicago 
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cellor (Mr. H. J. Waring, M. S.), ex-officio; 
The Chairman of Convocation (Dr. R. M. 
Walmsley, D. SC., M. I. HB. E., F. BR. S.), ex- 
officio; The Provost of University College 
(Sir Gregory Foster); The Principal of King’s 
College (Dr. Ernest Barker, M. A., LUL.D.): 
The Principal of Bedford College (Miss M. J. 
Tuke, M. A.); The Principal of East London 
College (Mr. J. L. S. Hatton, M. A.); The 
Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (Sir William Beveridge, 
K. C. B., M. A, B. C. L.); Mr. Valentine 
Knapp (Past President Newspaper Society and 
Chairman of the Courses for Journalism) ; 
Mr. J. R. Scott (Manchester Guardian); 
Mr. J. L. Garvin (The Observer); Sir Roderick 
Jones (Managing Director, Reuter’s); Mr. 
Frederick Peaker (Hon. Secretary of Institute 
of Journalists); Mr. J. Alfred Spender 
(late Editor, Westminster Gazette); Mr. H. 
Wickham Steed (Editor, The Times); Mr. 
Herbert Cornish (Member, Institute of Jour- 
nalists); Mr. Fred Miller (Assistant Editor, 
The Daily Telegraph); Mr. W. Meakin (Mem- 
ber, National Union of Journalists) ; Mr. H. 
M. Richardson (General Secretary, National 
Union of Journalists); Dr. Hugh Dalton (D. 
Sc., M. A., of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science); Miss F. C. 
Johnson (M. A. of Bedford College); Mr. A. 
W. Reed (M. A. of King’s College); Mr. 
Lawrence Solomon (M. A. of University Col- 
lege); Professor Sir Sidney Lee (F. B. A. of 
East London College). The College Tutors 
for Journalism Diploma Courses are: Uni- 
versity College, Mr. Lawrence Solomon, 
M. A.; King’s College, Mr. A. W. Reed, 
M. A.; Bedford College, Miss F. C. Johnson, 
M. A.: London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Dr. Hugh Dalton, D. Sce., 
M. A.; Bast London College, Prof. Sir Sidney 
Lee, D. Litt., F. B.A. 

LONDON POLYTECHNIC, 309 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. (Headmaster, Capt. W. J. 
Weston, M. A., B. Se., London). Journalism 
Course: In Two Sections, Practice and Fiction 
Writing. Principal of Course, Mr. F. M. 
Dudeney. Number of students in 1922 
Autumn-Winter Session: Practice 23; Fiction 
Writing, 22. Advertising Course. Lectures 
and Practical Work and Discussion. Prin- 
cipal of Course, Mr. Cyril O. Freer. Number 
of students in 1922 Autumn-Winter Session, 
103. 

MARYLEBONE COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, 
Upper Marylebone Street, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1. Course in Advertising 
and Salesmanship, Principal, F, Rushworth. 
Classes held Tuesdays. Lecturer, Mr. A. ©. 
Jameson Green. Session extends from Sep- 
tember to July. Affiliated to the Marylebone 
Central Junior Commercial Institute, 64 High 
Street, W. 1; the Pulteney General Institute, 
Peter Street, Solo, W. 1; Stanhope Street 
General Institute, Euston Road, N. W. 1, 
and St. Michael’s General Institute, Star 
Street, Edgware Road, W. 1. 


NEWS DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, LTD., Byron House, 85 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. The Associa- 
tion is a co-operative one, owned by the 
provincial newspapers of the United Kingdom. 
Bach class of newspaper—morning, evening 
or weekly—must hold the number of shares 
prescribed for its class, neither more nor less, 
The object of the Association is the col- 
lection and supply to its members of re- 
liable news. Officers are: Messrs. Harry OC. 
Robbins and G. B. Hodgson, Joint General 
Managers, and P. A. Shaw, Secretary. The 
present chairman is Sir Joseph Reed, of the 
Newcastle Chronicle. The Annual Meeting of 
shareholders is held in May. 

CENTRAL NEWS, LTD., 5 New Bridge Street, 
London, E. C. 4. The Central News is en- 
gaged in the supply of News and News- 
Photographs to the Newspapers, Clubs, etc., 
of the country and of foreign countries on 
a commercial basis. Managing Director, 
Ww. P. Forbes. The only foreign affiliated 


organizations are the Central News of 
America and Central News Photo Service, and 
the New York Bureau Association at 26 
Beaver Street, New York, U. S. A., but have 
close relations for the interchange of news- 
telegrams with the Fournier News Agency, 
Paris, and the Vaz Dias News Agency, Am- 
sterdam, 

EXCHANGE TELEGRAPH CO., LTD., 64 Can- 
non Street, London, EB. C. 4. For the supply 
of News of every description to newspapers, 
clubs, institutions and private persons. Of- 
ficers: Wilfred King, Managing Director; 
Geo. F. Hamilton, Secretary; E. G. Tillyer, 
Chief Engineer. Subscriptions: According to 
Service taken. Branch Offices, 71 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; West India House, Bald- 
win Street, Bristol; 24 Middle Street, 
Brighton; Crown Chambers, Land of Green 
Ginger, Hull; 3 Royal Exchange Court, & 
Queen Street, Glasgow; 61 Albion Street, 
Leeds; 3 Brown Street, Manchester. 

REUTERS, LTD, Sir Roderick Jones, manag- 
ing director, London office; F. Douglas Wil- 
liams, general manager, New York office; I. 
M. Norr, acting general manager, New York 
office. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS OF AMERICA, London 
office, 24 Old Jewry, London, EB. C. 2; R. M. 
Collins, head of London staff. 

UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, 
London office, 161 Temple Chambers, London, 
BR. C. 4. Eda, L. Keen, manager. 

AUSTRALIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 10 Salis- 
bury Square, Fleet St., London, BE, C. 4 A 
news organization of newspapers on the lines 
of the Associated Press of America; Taylor 
Darbyshire, manager. 


BRITISH SCHOOLS OF 


PRINTING 


Regular classes are arranged at the following: - 


London: L. C. C. School of Printing, Stamford 
Street, S. E. 
The Aldenham Institute, St. Pancras. 
Camberwell School, S. B. 
and instruction is also given for juniors at 
the L. C. C. school, Theobald’s Road, London, 
W. GC. The technical and art schools-in the 
following cities and towns also include regular 
classes in the Winter Session—Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Leeds, Bristol, Hull and Huddersfield. 
In Scotland there are classes at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. In Ireland, at Belfast, 
and Dublin. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Agence Havas, Paris—A. Lieberfeld, 51 Cham- 
bers street, New York City; R. Remy, Albee 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

American-Swedish News Exchange—Dr. B. H. 
Brilioth, Room 827, 154 Nassau street, New 
York City. 

Amsterdam (Holland) De Telegraaf—G. J. M. 
Simons, Room 758, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Amsterdam Handelsblatt—D. J. de Balluseck, 
258 West 73d street, New York City. 

Australian Press Association—A. Rothman, 
World Building, New York City. 

Buenos Ayres, La Nacion—W. W. Davies and A. 
Mayer, 51 Chambers street, New York City. 
Buenos Ayres, La Prensa—R. Ronconi, 51 Cham- 

bers street, New York City. 

Central News of London—Edward Rascovar, 26 
Beaver street, New York City. 

Chilian Information Bureau—F. Nieto de Rio, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

Constantinople Vakit—M. Zekeria, 510 West 
124th street, New York City. 

Copenhagen (Denmark) Politiken—Julius Morit- 
zen, 180 West 42d street, New York City. 


| CIRCULATION AND 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


HAVE BECOME THE 


APPALLING SUBJECT OF THE DAILY NEWS 


INSURANCE BENEFITS Providing Against the Ever Present Danger of 
Bodily Injury is the New Individual SERVICE to Subscribers That Is 
Rapidly BUILDING CIRCULATION of PERMANENT CHARACTER. 


PROTECTION APPEALS to the SMITHS 
—the VAN STUDDIFORDS ARE FEW. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


PIERCE BLDG. 


(Builds and Holds Circulation) 


ST. LOUIS 


U. S. Mgrs. National Casualty Co., Newspaper Dept. 


1923 


January 27, 


Cracow (Poland) Czas—Dr. A. M. Nawench, 661 
West 179th street, New York City. 

Dublin (Ireland) Freeman’s Journal—Thomas 
Coates, 55 West 49th street, New York City. 
Havana (Cuba) El Mundo—R. R. Govin, 90 West 

street, New York City. 

Havre (France) Eclair—A. E. Sieper, 109 West 
54th street, New York City. 

Japanese Telegraphic News Agency—S. Mizutani, 
35 Sixth avenue, New York City. 

Jerusalem and Palestine Haartez—A. Agronsky, 
Room 901, 50 Union Square, New York City. 

Liverpool (England) Echo—Harold Bucher, 420 
West 121st street, New York City. 

London Daily Chronicle—J. W. Harding, 1207 
Times Building, New York City. 

London Daily Express—Warren Mason, 316 
World Building, New York City. 

London Daily Mail—W. F. Bullock, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

London Daily Mirror—T. Walter Williams, 253 
West 42d street, New York City. 

London Daily News—P. W. Wilson, 227th street 
and Independence avenue, New York City; 
George C. Briggs, 2011 Park avenue, New 
York City. 

London Daily Telegraph—Percy S. Bullen, 66 
Broadway, New York City; S. J. Olarke, 66 
Broadway, New York City. 

London Evening Standard—F. W. W. Hill, 112 
West 59th street, New York City. 

London Financier—Leopold Grahame, 542 West 
112th street, New York City. 

London Morning Post—Sir Maurice Low, 1150 
Connecticut avenue, Washington, D. ©. 

London Pall Mall Gazette—W. H. Carson, Room 
806, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

London Times—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 220 
West 42d street, New York City; (financial) 
L. BEB. Hinrichs, 280 Broadway, New York 
City; Willmott Lewis, Wilkins Building, 
Washington, D. C. ' 

Madrid (Spain) Press Association—Dr. V. R. 
Beteta, 44 Wect 76th street, New York City. 

Manchester (England) Guardian—A, Wyn Wil- 
liams, 220 West 42d street, New York City. 

Mexico City, El Universal—G. A. Simoni, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


Milan (Italy) Corriere de la Sera—Dr, F, | 
rero, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Montreal Gazette—F. B. Owen, Times Build 
New York City. 

Montreal, La Presse—Joseph Bourgeois, 37 
16th street, New York City. 

Montreal, Le Soleil and Le Canada Musica 
Arthur LaMalice, 245 West 5lst street, | 
York City. 

Montreal Star—Napier Moore, 306 World Bi 
ing, New York City. 


Osaka (Japan) Mainichi—Yoshitara Kaj 
yama, Room 806, 154 Nassau street, | 


York City. 

Paris, Expresse de Mulhouse—Clement Ruef 
East 47th street, New York City. | 

Paris Le Figaro—L. Thomas, 440 Fourth | 
nue, New York City. 

Paris Herald—Roland Kilbon, 280 Broady 
New York City. 

Paris, L’Information—Max Lowey, 30 | 
street, New York City. 

Paris L’Ouest Eclair—Leonce Levy, ¢/o | 
York World, 63 Park Row, New York Cit 

Paris L’Ouevre—Raymond Loewy, 47 West, 
street, New York City. 

Reuter’s, Ltd., London—F, Douglas Williams 
A. Dixon and I. M. Norr, 280 Broadway, } 
York City. 

Rome (Italy) La Tribuna—A. Arbib-Costa, | 
Broadway, New York City. 

St. Johns (Canada) Telegraph—Dr. Van Bj 
Thorne, 78 27th street, Elmhurst, L, 
We Xa 

Santiago (Chile), El Mercurio—Ernest Mo 
negro, Times Building, New York City, 

Santiago de Chile La Nacion—Severo Sale 
165 Broadway, New York City. 

Shanghai (China) Evening News—E. K, } 
2844 Woolworth Building, New York City, 

Tokio Japan Advertiser—Joseph P. Barry, 
Broadway, New York City. 

Tokyo Asahi Shimbun—S. Fugita, 308 W 
Building, New York City. 

Tokyo (Japan) Chugai Shogio Shimpo— 
234, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


] 


Bought Again 


AST April the management of the 
Sacramento Bee decided to start 4 
paper in Fresno. ‘They placed a contract 
for erection of a new building, and then 
took up the problem of its equipment, 


The Fresno Bee 


This gave occasion to 
review the field and find 
out what is the most ap- 
proved way of getting dis- 
play composition. The 
Sacramento Bee has been 
using the Ludlow method. 
They know what it will 
do. But they were not so 
well posted as to what 
other systems would do. 


_ “Our conclusion 
1s, to get out anews- 
paper, to carry clean, 
bright looking ads, 
with unlimited vari- 
ation in appearance, 
economically, one 
should have at least 
one Ludlow.’’—A U- 
RORA BEACON 
NEWS. 


_ “The full kerned 
italics that can be se- 
cured by the Ludlow 
improve the appear- 
ance of the paper; 
foundry italics soon 
have the kerns broken 
under the dry mat 
process, but with the 
Ludlows we can give 
perfect type free 
from broken kerns. 
Our advertisers like 
the italics.’—TO- 
PEKA STATE 
JOURNAL. 


Reviewing the pages of 
‘other papers using key- 
board machines and also 
those using single types, 
in comparison with their 
own, they discovered that 
the strength of their own 
display was far better. 


The tendency in a news- 
paper composing room is to 


THE LUDLOW | 


reduce all display to key: 
board sizes and faces and 
save distribution. This 
keeps the display to the 
smaller sizes and the thin, 
compressed faces—becatsé 
big, bold and extended faces 
require thicker matrices 
than any keyboard machine 
can carry. But this, of 
course, is sacrificing the in- 
terest of their advertisers. 
A 
| 
After years of use at Sac 
ramento the Ludlow wa 
decided upon for Freso— 
which is the highest tribute 
to the Ludlow. It was the 
deliberate choice of a sat 
isfied user, who was bu} 
ing new, and had the whol 
field to choose from. _ 
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Features Make Circulation 


POSITIVE PROOF IN THREE 
NEWSPAPERS I BOUGHT 


By ARTHUR BRISBANE 


OENIGSBERG, boss of the syndicates, asks 
me for an article to be published in CIR- 
CULATION dealing with what I KNOW of 

my own knowledge about the value of the star 
features sold by King Features Syndicate, the ex- 
clusive news features sent by wire by Universal 
Service and Cosmopolitan News Service, and the 
leased wire report of International News Service. 


I know a good deal and I can prove it to the 
satisfaction of any intelligent publisher. 


The announcement made when I turned over 
the Evening Wisconsin to Mr. Hearst tells the 
story, for of course the growth of that newspaper 
was based on the features that the papers used. 
It wasn’t done by me. I would have been the same 
as any other fairly good editor without those 
features. And it wasn’t done as the Japanese say 
“By the virtue of the Emperor,” which in this case 
would mean William Randolph Hearst. 


When I bought the Evening Wisconsin, the price 
was one cent, it is now two cents. 


The employes’ payroll has increased 100 per 
cent. 


Advertising and circulation receipts have more 
than trebled. 


I have never taken from the Wisconsin News or 
the Washington Times which I bought and turned 
over to Mr. Hearst, a dollar in profits or in salary, 
but have enjoyed demonstrating the fact, interest- 
ing to newspaper men, that it is not difficult to 
double or treble the circulation of a newspaper, 
treble its income, add hundreds of thousands an- 
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nually to its payroll, make it profitable and put its 
competitors in a thoughtful mood. 


It was done because the features that our news- 
papers printed systematically and regularly, not 
fitfully and feebly, created the demand that means 
success. 


To this announcement it may be added that 
since I bought the Washington Times, and the 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin) News and turned them 
over to Mr. Hearst, I have bought another paper 
and turned that over to Mr. Hearst. The “other 
paper” is the Detroit Times. 


When I bought this newspaper it had less than 
20,000 circulation and there were three evening 
papers in Detroit—the Times, Journal, and News. 


The Times went to 65,000 circulation from less 
than 20,000 in a few weeks. That wasn’t very hard 
with the features we had to use. We put in the 
right man, Linder whom we took from the Detroit 
Journal—very lucky we were to get him—Bitner 
whom we got from the Pittsburgh Press, again 
wonderfully good luck, and Mulcahy, from the New 
York Evening Journal—a wonder. The pressure: 
was too great, and the Detroit Journal sold out to 
the News. The News absorbed the Journal in an 
interesting way. They got the name, and we got 
the Journal’s circulation. They paid $1,500,000 to 
make that happen. 


The Detroit Times now has more than 160,000 
circulation, and it has that circulation because at 
the very beginning we used systematically, regularly, 
and in the right way, the features that are necessary 
to get circulation and to KEEP circulation after 
you get it. 


Inc. 


Syndicate, 
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“GET | IT FIRST-BUT 


The slogan of INTERNATIONAL NEW 
six hundred evening and Sunday newspaper. 


N. S. set the news pace in 1922. Our 

. friendly rivals admit that fact. Wher- 
ever news men are gathered together, here 
or in Europe, you hear them talking of 
I. N. S. achievements. 


This service has rolled up an immense 
record of “beats” and “exclusives” and 
has put more fine human interest news on 
first pages than all other services COM- 


BINED. 


We appreciatively acknowledge our 
privilege to play the part of good reporters 
for 600 American editors. We lay our copy 
on their desks, for selection as they will. 
We write more than 350,000 words per 
week for transmission over telegraph 


wires. We tell big stories in a big way— 
little ones, small. We deal only in authen- 
ticated or evidential fact. 


If it is News—true, important 
interesting, decent—it is I. N.S 
material. 


The good old year is a harbinger of 
ereater 1923. I. N. S. is keen for the fray 
With resources more than doubled, it 1 
prepared for a good showing in the lively 
competition of the American news servict 
field. I. N. S. has today in service mort 
than 36,000 miles of leased wire. Thi: 
means POWER to collect and serve news 
Its foreign service is in charge of youns 


INTERNATIONA 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President 
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IRST GET IT RIGHT?” 


IRVICE forms one of the chief reasons why 
larly publish the I. N. S. Leased Wire Report 


Services of I. N.S. 


Leased wires for evening papers 

Leased wires for Sunday morning papers 

Leased wires for financial news service 

Leased wires for sports service 

Fast Mail news service 

Foreign cable service 

Full page news picture mat service, daily 
except Sunday 

News picture mat service daily 

Weekly pictorial review, being a full page 
mat service of current events for Satur- 
day and Sunday newspapers 

Daily sports mat service 

Special wire feature service 

900, 1,000 and 1,500 word special news tele- 
graph service 

“Pony” telephone service from 28 bureaus 
located in all parts of the United States 


Americans, every one a trained I. N.S. 
man. Its foreign connections are the best 
available to evening papers. Its Washing- 
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ton staff has a high reputation for achieve- 
ment and its 28 bureaus in the United 
States are busy news hives, controlled by 
men trained to I. N. S. rules of efficiency 
and honor. 


More than all else I. N. S. is fortified by 
its great clientele of prosperous and enter- 
prising evening and Sunday newspapers. 
Editors have justified confidence in this 
news service. 


They know that I. N. S. pays its way— 
does not guess the news, or dream it, or 
fake it, or in any way tamper with fact. 
[. N.S. regards its slogan, “Get it First— 
but First Ceti it Right,” as a solemn pledge 
of faith. Watch I. N. 5. grow in 1923! 
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DICATE, Inc. 
\w York City 
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In the Fullest Sense of the Word— 


Universal Service 


is universal because its regular staff of highly specialized news writers is 
augmented by leaders of world thought whose words have weight wherever 
there is written speech. 


From all corners of the globe the men and women who are in the van- 
cuard of progress in sciences, statecraft, invention, research, discovery and the 
arts contribute their best thought and judgment to Universal Service. 


George Bernard Shaw—Sir Hall Caine—D’Annunzio—Yves Guyot 
Guglielmo Ferrero—George Bernhard— Lady Gertrude Decies 


These are only a FEW of the brilliant personages whose articles on world 
politics, world achievement, war, peace, and the future, add illumination and 
authority to the FIFTEEN THOUSAND WORDS of up-to-the-minute 
NEWS that are broadcasted over Universal Service every night. Universal’s 
staff of foreign correspondents include such distinguished reporters as Karl H. 
von Wiegand, Berlin; C. F. Bertelli and Basil Woon, Paris; and John T. 
Burke and Forbes Fairbairn, London. 


Clemenceau, Foch, Bonar Law, Tagore,—and other prominent personal- 
ities of the world who have had something to tell the world, invariably write 
it for Universal. 


DAMON RUNYON-— America’s greatest descriptive sports writer— 


covers all important sporting events for Universal. 


The matchless sports and financial reports of Universal Service, its special 
service from Washington, its nightly exclusive news stories sent by cable from 
the capitals and news centers of the earth, together with its long record of world 
news beats make it a living FORCE in the newspaper world. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. Koenigsberg, President George T. Hargreaves, Editor and Manager 
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CHURCH ADVERTISING 
IDEA SPREADS 


by 


HERBERT H. SMITH 


EWSPAPERS in England and Canada have during the 

past year become more largely interested in church ad- 
vertising and have come for assistance to the Church Adver- 
tising Department of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Two British papers are using advertising suggestions 
put out by this department and five papers in Canada have also 
found the same material available. The total number of papers 
in the United States which have bought copy from the Church 
Advertising Department in the past twelve months is fifty-six. 


A fact in the development of this phase 
of church work which would be astonish- 
ing to a group of strictly church people 
is that most of the men actively inter- 
ested in the work of the Church Adver- 
tising Department are those who sit on 
Sunday in the pews. They are not minis- 
ters. The presidents of half a dozen ad- 
yertising agencies are among the men who 
are assisting in this work in addition to 
advertising executives of various types of 
organizations and a number of men who 
are now serving the nation as lawmakers. 
In short, men like the average newspaper 
publisher and advertising manager are 
putting most of the effort behind the cam- 
paign of the A. A. C of W. to get people 
into the regular habit of church-going by 
the use of display space in newspapers. 

About a year ago the Church Advertis- 
ing Department offered its first series of 
ads. They were brought to the attention 
of newspaper managers through the kind- 
ness of Epiror -& PustisHerR which 
donated space for weekly announcements. 
Series No. 1 consisted of ten general ads 
urging people to go to some church. 
These were put out at five or ten dollars 
according to the size of the paper, and 
were used by twenty-three different daily 
papers. 

This series was followed, at the request 
of publishers, by another series of ten 
taken by a slightly larger list of news. 
papers. These ads were written by such 


men as Frank Crane, Roger Babson, Sena- 
tor Arther Capper, Governor Allen of 
Kansas, Bruce Barton and others. This 
series was written around the central 
theme “Why I Go to Church,” and the 
copy was signed by the authors. 

This material attracted the attention of 
ministers in various cities and a number 
of papers were able to add considerably 
to their church advertising lineage. These 
ads were in most cases used in space 
which the publisher donated for the good 
of the town. The cost of mimeographing 
the material and writing letters concern- 
ing the series was just about met by the 
income from the sale of copy. It was felt, 
however, that a longer series of ads would 
best meet the of many 
papers, sO arrangements were made with 
the Religious Copy Service, then located 
at Montclair, N. J., to use material which 
had been prepared for a syndicate of six 
papers. An individual interested in the 
work of the department advanced money 
to pay the cost of printing proofs of these 
fifty-two ads and of c‘rcularizing news- 
papers. In addition to Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER through its weekly donation of 
space, the Bureau of Advertising of the 
newspaper publishers also cooperated gen- 
erously. This third series of ads, of fifty- 
two pieces of copy, is now being used by 
twenty-three newspapers. 

Papers which have purchased copy from 
the Church Advertising Department dur- 


requirements 
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ing the past year are as follows: Alpena, 
Mich., News; Anthony, Kan., Bulletin; 
Arkansas City, Kan., News; Bradford, Pa., 
Star; Brandon, Man., Sun; Bristow, 


Okla., Record; Canton, Ohio, Repository; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Southeast Mis- 
sourian; Charleston, W. Va., Gazette; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., News; Chester, Pa., 
times; Cleveland, Ohio, Commercial; Col- 
ton, Cal., Courier; Dade City, Fla., Ban- 
ner; Elmira, N. Y., Telegram; Florence, 
S. C., Daily Times; Gloversville, N. Y., 
Herald; Goderich, Ont., Signal; Greens- 
burg, Pa., Tribune; Hickory, N. C., 
Record; Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis; 
Kansas City, Kan., Kansan; Kansas City; 
Mo., Star; Kokomo, Ind., Tribune; Lan- 
caster, Pa., New Era; Lethbridge, Canada, 
Herald; Lexington, Ky.; Leader; Lowell, 
Mass., Courier-Citizen; Marlborough, 
Mass., Enterprise; Milwaukee, Wis., Jour- 
nal; Minneapolis, Minn., Journal; Modes- 
to, Cal., Evening News; Moline, IIl., Dis- 
patch; Monroe, La., News-Star; Montreal, 
Canada, Star; Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Argus; Mount Vernon, Wash., Herald; 
New Orleans, La., Item; Newton, Mass., 
Graphic; Norristown, Pa., Herald; Pa- 
ducah, Ky., Star; Pittston, Pa., Gazette; 
Providence, R. I., Journal; Racine, Wis., 
Journal News; St. Cloud, Minn., Times; 
St. Thomas, Ont., Times-Journal; San 
Antonio, Texas, Express; San Antonio, 
Texas, Light; Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Saratogian; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Evening News; Scotts Bluff, Neb., Daily 
News; Seymour, Ind., Tribune; Tarry- 
town, N. Y., Daily News; Washington, 
D. C., Times; Waynesboro, Pa., Record- 
Herald; Wilmington, Ohio, News-Journal. 
The department is not at all discouraged 
because every newspaper in the country 
has not found it possible to cooperate with 
it in its work. The efforts of the depart- 
ment have stimulated many papers to 
solicit church advertising more vigorously 
than before, and best of all, to study the 
problem of the use of display space to 
encourage readers to attend some church 
service each Sunday. Those papers which 
have gone into the matter most thoroughly 
have found that they thus are building a 
stable foundation for additional prestige 
in the community which they could lay in 
no other way. 
It is entirely probable that at the end of 
ten or fifteen years the newspapers and 
churches will express their gratitude that 


this pioneer work of relating newspapers 
to the churches has been in the hands of 
sane and constructive individuals among 
the enthusiasts of church advertising. 
There are many types of church adver- 
tising, as there are of commercial adver- 
tising. It has been the effort of the 
Church Advertising Department to encour- 
age the constructive educational type of 
copy rather than the flamboyant emotional 
type which, however, some pastors are able 
to use with considerable success. The de- 
partment has built its copy suggestions in 
the hope that the material would have the 
effect of building a well-knit congregation 
in individual churches rather than a mere 
audience on special occasions. The church 
is not a Chautauqua nor a vaudeville 
It is very largely an educational in- 
stitution, and the copy that represents it 
truly ought to be educational in character. 

The advertising conference held in Mil- 
waukee last June in connection with the 
AS An 'G. Jot We was a 
marked success, 

The Church Advertising Department 
contributed of its personnel to the program 
of the national advertising conference con- 
ducted by the Church Federation of Chi- 
cago last October. 

Efforts are being continued to’ obtain a 
modest regular support for the Depart- 
ment in order that it may cooperate with 
local advertising clubs in the conduct of 
classes in church advertising. The Presi- 
dent of the Department, Rev. Christian F. 
Reisner, D.D., has been tireless in his 
efforts to further the cause of church 
advertising. None of the officers of the 
Department receives salary. In the 
parlance of the streets, they are all 
“nuts,”? giving freely of their time and 
energy to the end that both churches and 
advertising managers may see the ad- 
vantages of mutual cooperation. They 
believe thoroughly that the best good of 
the nation and the world can be brought 
about if every person goes to church and 
practices in his public and private life 
the principles of Christianity. The gov- 
erning board is made up of men of all 
denominations and the copy issued has 
met the approval of both Protestant and 
Catholic. Proofs of Series No. 3— 
fifty-two. pieces—may be obtained by any 
newspaper publisher on request to Herbert 
H, Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 
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convention 


HOW CAN YOUR PAPER BEST HELP THE CHURCHES? 


The churches in your town want to reach with their influence every reader of your 


paper. 


Many pastors don’t know how. Most of them are eager to learn. You have in 


your organization men who can assist or who can obtain from local copy writers skilled 
assistance for the churches in preparing copy which will help fill the vacant pews in 


your town. 


Why not undertake this community service in 1923? 


advertising club that it cooperate with the churches. 


Suggest to the local 


Study the whole relation of the churches and Christianity to printer’s ink, and offer 


your assistance to the churches. 


will come later, if not at once. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, A. A. C. of W. ~~ ° 


HELP THE CHURCHES 


Epitor & PuBLisHER is setting the example by donating this page to help you. 


Don’t worry about present financial returns. 


The Presbyterian denomination donated the time to write this copy. 


They 


IN YOUR TOWN 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Note—This is the cost complete list of British advertising agencies ever issued, and has 


been compiled exclusively for Eprror & PusrisHer. For the purpose of convenience, Advertis- 
ing Consultants not actually placing business are also. included. 


(Copyrighted, 1923, by Eprtor & PuBLIsHER.) 
ENGLAND 
LONDON 
A 

Name. Street Address. 
A. I. Advertising Co. (1920), Ltd.............2 Sandland Street, High. Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Adams Publicity. Lidss sian ce cone. ejcsene sean 4 Oxiord Street, W. 1. 
Weelolii: Press, Ditds. feces scccls sc bese. cientctic ee Dolphin Lane, Poplar, E. 14. 
Advance Publicity ... ys RO PROC st George Street, W. 1. 
Advertising & Publicity, Btdiesdc anh toee meee nk. owithings wlane een Cad. 
Albemarle Press, eld. eo ccietesn ccac.s ne 6m ate ste’ 50 New Bond Stieet, W. 1. 
Aldridge, Frederick <0). ..0...000-0-00es ..sees..26 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. 
Algar, Frederie cdc. fesscc- ccs aR O85 Su 1 Clements Lane, E. S 4, 
Alliance Advertising Agency, Ltd............. 93 Chancery Lane, W. 2. 
Anderson, Robert & Co...........0008 vant al4 Sane Wi illiam Street, ceo pe (@7) 
Atioier 6 G5 IereStOn ne lsls/s vesicle ure’ ait nies eotelcisiaiels 79 Gyvacechurch Street, E. C. 3 


ASrence: Plalversenih vasa tig a: seit ante sie os sie = isis'ecaelois 6 Breams Bldgs., Chancery Lane, EK. Co 4; 
Amalgamated Publicity Services, Ltd...........Bucknall Street, Ww. 

Anglo-Continental Advertising & Service, Ltd.114 Southampton Row, W. ee File 

Art & Put blicity Service.......... Southampton Street, High Holborn. 
Ashby Service Agency, Ltd....... tle eon High. Holborns ave 1 Gane 
Alexander & Sons, Ltd... eee Wectsin te Hast India Aventie, &. (C935 

Allen & Sons, Ltd., David.. 7 Leicester Street. W. C. 2. 


Barker, 
Barker, 


Gharles (6 .Seng, Etd ies asi oe sacra 31 Budge Row, E. C. 4. 
Drabble, 8:3 Cos screnties 8-90 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 


Breve spel Iates unndrunceacadodosncodene sens 56 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
ee danbhnics Uorck Shap oddoaen edouoatoRuoroaodud o0dd Carlton House, Regent Street, W. i 
Bates Acme. Conmlitdn eran cr acces emeducieclot niet Street, L ae 
Baxter’ & sSon con cncenn natn aaesitegeeeeeonee meaternoster oquare,, E. Cas 
Bel Walsone Ale GMC ymin elatstrte es eralelein ete etsslsisieiin ete 3) Pall Malls S.) W: 4: 
Bermard A svete stale rey esters ere atenierstenuele tere eteisit 6) she 146 Strand, Wace: a 
~ Ge 4. 


Bench! (To Gawd in sesuarcw isms ce ewictle siete msiereiers Graham House, Tudor Street, 
Bertini & (Cronin, Lids nce: esse ers ctkoeettte .25 Grosvenor Place, S. W. 1. 
Bennett, J. 56 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W. C. 
Benson. see El td ne ere ee ere antec eine irene Kingsway Hall, W. C. 2. 


Bews her! J. eden bess teis eerste (ois aie tet rie rete iaeiettlaicte ts 150 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Berkeley. Pressiuey cette ncistomlamsrsietns siotslaracterele ...otaple Inn Buildings, W. C. 1. 
Black’s Advertising Agency............... 51 New Oxford Street, W. C. 2, 
Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd...............0% 231 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Brockie, ElaslamiiGe Gor ssteclec tens selenite t calsres .23-28 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Browne, CicAlrG., Uden esetee sates 17 Farringdon Street, E. C. 4. 
likey polo Wie 1, a OGRE Aoremus ab oocobocdaucnusenoD 163 Queen, Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Bottomley, Holford Service, Ltd i at yy Oe 
Brindley, T. By cecans eee eee 2) Imperial Buildings, Ludgate! Circus; be /G.e4, 
Business Builders, Ltd...............00.+. 20008 ..26 Great Ormond Street, W. C. 1. 
Boggon, Gordon Publicity, | ts Be Aer rete atts 1 Newman Street, W. 1. 
Biack: Arthur’ A., Ltdss..see0s-1 soso ee sentinel House, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Brewel i QuaSon” GAs eee epee eel CityA Road: Gy: 
Buttolph & Dickinson...............-.ssseeseeees 190 Strand, W. we Be 
Cc 
Caxton Advertising Agency........+s.:0..-.000- Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand. 
Genttal News td. s.cesay uecuesssheeewe.c2+070o New Bridge Street, i. (C.4. 
@lackson. As) Hep Litdees cc encieenies elise etsielsieticiesis 119 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Clark, Samson & Co., Ltd. 57-59 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
Claike, Son & pees Ltd 2 317 High Holborn, W. C. 1 
Glayton;) Copy Ltd cee cia sasnisiae sintetsielvcmnis sel 126 Long Acre, W. C. 
Colman, Thomas te Cos: Granville House, 3 Beal Street, Strand. 
Commercial Publicity Co: 312 Regent Street, W. 1. 
Craven Publicity, Ltd..... SPA HhG inaneriono Loceon 15*Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
(Ff rors Mem ts ne) 51c Bonrenoneynndctie sa yo ane coc 233, High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Crockford-Hales Service, ...182-3 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Crossley & Co., Ltd........-..sccccess cess seees 5. Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Cutting & Underwood, bY BE eroticy OREO 170 Strand, W. Ga 
Clarle- & “Norma 6.0 Sicetemraenteee neicise nels alereisistinrs 161a Strand, W. C. 2. 
Clarke & Sherwell, Ltdic. ovis ise secic sierce es tiness 11 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Clowes Agency, Teitdscsah eee Ee ee General pBldess Aldwych, Wi Ge: 
Goheny Ac thumiiess soccc ishing, cciseem miles sia eros 71 Curtain Road, ieee ee 
Colonial Advertising Company.............-....-26 Southampton Street, end We C.g2: 
Gurtise Apeneyes Ltd sic ciaisceistesecriaialsaieaietninns sine 11 Southampton Row, W. C. 
City Advertising Agency 11 Paternoster Bldgs., E. o 4. 
Gamdens Aicencya asso naac vel constetaienete sleet Lelavare 198 High Street, Camden Town, N. W. 1. 
Causton, Sir Joseph & Sons, Ltd............. 9 Eastcheap, ine (Oy Sh 
D 
Dale, Reynolds & Co., Ltd........... oot. a eto Cannon Street. i. 
Dandies “Walter 627 Cowd eae wslesireisies aieiicisie ater 173 Great Portland See W., 1. 
Davies & Cosa. hecre sees oso eine tere col Rinch aluane, 
Davis Publicity, Ltd... 2.0. csccecs ei ccctenes- 13 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Waviss Si Ge COse ca cisusis cele crslniensinis eles elelddeisiersisie 30-32 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 4. 
Dawson, William & Sons, Ltd...............- ec House, Bream’s Bldgs., Chancery Lane, 
E 4. 
DavswA gency) Garber rece iamaen neon o-tatieaere conn Cra Die Chambers, Temple Avenue, E. C. 4. 
Day, Bertram & Co., Ltd..........s.s00..00--s- 9-10 Charing Cross, S. : 
Deacon, Si 1& Con. coe ese cee nc ols- ve leaina viele 7 Leadenhall Street, E. C. 3. 
De Roos, Johnson, & Co... 2... ceeds anise gies 76-82 Wellesley Road, Queens Crescent, N. W. 1. 
Dewynter,.  EVOM! sels. - see. css ce cinpislar nee 60 Haymarket, S. W. 1. 
Doreili Advertising Co,........ Se uore taeda 81 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 
Detrick, Paul E., Agency, Ltd.............+5+- 110 St. Martin’s Lane. ‘Charing *x, Wa Gord. 
Dorland Agency, Ltdiieit ose. ccctnerscs a0 Dorland House, 16 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 
Dower -Alredl onstuiiunnscwe se secccin errestisielempriels Lincoln House, 18 Victoria Street, SW... 
Direct. Publicity, stds. dene eee eae eee ee 114 Southampton Row, Wa G, 1: 
Dixon, Thomias  ....05. 20s secon: ..195 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
E 
Bs Gy Advertising’ Cor Litdierer jcc teeeieeentl 4 Broad Street Place, E. C, 2. 
East European Agency Pr eRe sortaan one 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


ihe eee Whitehall House, Seana ected oe i 
Ed ison, F. 8 Clarence House, Hig olborn 1; 
Biecerical Poss; Lids cite Cos oh teeeera nee 13 Fisher Street, ype Eo Row, W. C. 
Elliott, Agency, Ltd., Stanley...... wseeee- 03-5 Farrington, Street, Fn 
Engineering Publicity, Ltd....... eat ani a Hart Street, W. C. 1. 


Edgecumbe Brighton .........+-..555 


Eirwoods Wer cl td tne cilerae ete at etvtereregsiaiale 30 Fleet Street, BG, &. 
Exchange Telegraph Co., PTtde ee ee ae 63 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Erwin Wasey & Co., TAA deh ene es wOxtord Street, W. 1. 
Eric Warne & Burnside..............«.-.---+--Central Bldgs., Kingsway, We Cr: 
Expert Publicity Service, kde 9 Mec Senn te Ulster Chambers, Regent Street, W. 1. 
F 
‘a Agency (London) Ltd. _.24 Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, W. C. 1. 
Loe toe es a fe rags Prag ra Dat 119 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E. C. 4. 
Fisher, Eden & Co., Ltd A Meee eater iiclate clo cresteie® Spencer House, Southwark Street, S. E. 1. 
Fishley, W. C., Service......... Tetse Teac ad 166 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Fleet, Hammond Gos, Litdi earch eee acetic esiels 45 Chancery Lane, W. C. 
Fleetway Press, Ltda: Seisccettas oe sated ste nbtaete isis 9 Dane Street, High Holborn, W. Gal, 
OKRA GIONS Y) cosa ge nsccetes ace earee celsisietis pi leleesie,: 158 Oxford Street, Weds 
WMpancisy. Js C loci Conmensente ny een cake te oneeere 131 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Fraser’s Agency, Ltd.............008 Santee celoattere 51 Great Queen street, We, Caz 
Freeman & Coa........++ wdndsussasine tiaeesadensnseddd baternostersRow, jh. C.U4- 
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Name. Street Address. ba 
Freer an Y One wa td pen cepeeiciiiesaertastes ...18 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
Buller; Hee Belo tdes sactecnisest mee seats .....99 New Bond Street. W. 1. 

G 

Garrett Jn, GA cencye).-ber ee eeees ....96 Southwark Street, S. ns 1. 
General Publicity Agency, Ltd........... ..6 Austin Friars, E. C. 
Gibbsyamathie: Gc Co.e nea ecee ei etn os 10 High Holborn, W. c ay 
Glendinninig-« 2 Coliseo nose use ata spanner cs 90 Cannon Street, Pr Ca 4, 
Godboltsyy Litdi oe Sh fon davies act eae eee 8 Bream’s Bldgs., E. C. 4. 
Goldemiths) Wrer1Gcu Coun, crsineareistoisicl state tare ..46 Lincoln’s' Inn Fields, W. C. 2. 
Goodall-Stephens Service .....0..00.:..0ss008 ..70 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Good witty WEE. {J 8 evan cmantresing te aerials eee ..329 High Holborn, E. C. 2. 
Gordon '& Gotch, itd ..15 St. Bride’s Street, E. C. 2. 
Gordon’s Agency ........ ..2 Adelphi. Terrace, W. Coren 
Goths Woe ie aiden studies Pte emer ..Graham House, Tudor Street, E. C. 4. 
Gosdense Din Ge" Co: mareniostas Seema ..11Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Ww. C. 2. 
Gould) Se Portman’s. SLAG: pects stccs cee at ..54 New Oxford Street, WaiGace 
Gran= Goldman) (Service. dyapincclerssies cleanse ..173 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Gray eC ci ccntes toro eae, ee one ane Gia ES 5 King Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Green; Mblemty-Vintincscalcs ces eae orien 120 Chancery Lane, W. C. 7), 
Greenly’ Ss yelstdn Aoascsee aye eraeie cues teats rae Strand, W. Gee 


Griffiths & Millington, Ltd.. ....22 Wellington Street, 


Griffiths & Weller.......... 


Strand, W. (Gaz 
.5 Bloomsbury Square, W. C. 1 


Grove, Francis R. Service.............05 ..Sentinel House, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
(Gi (choke ae emi AS) Bg Oe ey ene OO Ss ene 137 Long Acre, W. C. 2. 
Gutmelias; = Ltdtacanactace soem scart eats ...-l1 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Galpin Publicity Service............06 Peter 6 Vulcan Road, S. E. 4. 
H 
Haddon, Hohng&: “Conan aneacccsenet eee men meres Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E. C, 4, 
Hannsterd’ & —Goodmany “tds s.assane essere 57-59 Ludgate Hill, BE. Ci 4, 
Hardy. Roya e tdic a yccceaen eee Oe 92 High Holborn, E. CGC. 1. 
Harman’ ‘Advertisine Com. secon cena eee 170 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Harrod’s MA Sency. autocad tea cae eee 32 Hans Crescent, Sieve wee 
Hart's Advertising, (Offices, sca. teen ceees Maleg¥eis House, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 
W. Cos4. 
Hart; EdgarG5 so iConwe oe tee ae eee 93-94 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
(Hiartindca Era rrordaailat deumemeria en Sisiai tribes shee 12 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C, 
Harvey. Brog.. > Stccin ose te Aaa sal Goole meee 171 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Harvey? BH. Mar titiva ccscine ceneseitn one cence nae 7 King Street, Cheapside, E. C. 2. 
Harvey, Utd SWaltone svtraceecte ae ar teeter mort 4 Racquet Court, Fleet eee bri © 
Harwood, i. Way iGe) Cane casters sentiem ates a3 21 Warwick Lane, BiG: 
lEErqehes Gy Is Wehbe anaes pobsotisnbos ocdcudes Imperial House, ee Aik C2 
Hill Co., Ltd. Walter oo cahaiel e/6 seh toln erntaet mee 69 Southampton Road, W. C. 1, 
Hill, E. Ingram Fale whine aleyle ale baie ow! efep- ei eelelee apaueee. LARS ate Wee tit ems CG 4, 
Holland Je Pebscth oe eon oe caer ceene ye Walton House, 1 Newman Street, W. 1. 
Holman Service, Tawrence..:...0:..5.cnne+ses 15 Lincolns Inn Fields, W. C. 2. 
Holborn Agency 78 Fetter Lane, E..C. 4. 
Hooper R&eBattyie dstdese mae eee eae 15 Walbrook, E. C. 4. 
Hopwood Service 170 Fleet Street, E. se 
Horncastle’s Ltd. ..61 Cheapside, E. C. 2. 
Horncastle’s Agency, Ltd 20 Moorgate Street, B., epee 
Howard & Jones, Ltdirc.ccct cece eens secre COM DULY a otreet ys tame 
Howelk Miirst &2Co: Mme cameo cece ene 17 Philpot Lane, EG, > 
Humphrey’s Advertising Service ............+. 20 Bride Lane, C4, 
Hunter, Ed. & "Co., Litdiei.0 oc. cee vcs cknces senc) beatherstone wee W..Co2: 
Hyams, -&7 iGo.,, tday Arthuracnteseacteseanee 10 Essex Street, Strand, WiC: 
Hayes: BAVA gericy a octmeecec lactet teen ee 3 Gerrard Place, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
Hills Publicttys, Ltdiaea eens scenes Ae ee 150 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
I 
Industrial Publicity Service, Litd............... Red Lion Court, E. C. Pe 
International Advertising Service............... 108 Long Acre, WaG: 
Imperial SAcency:— lotdvgeousasene coupe eee 15 Bedford Street, ety W. GZ 
J 
Jackson,) Hi EG & 5 '\ Colne sore iceanctelnetiatterren 19 Cullum Street, E. C. 3. 
Jaeger ‘Advertising AZENCY Kees aude ace Sei dee 95 Milton Street, E. C. 2. 
Jarvis,» LeU Jcsmectats che aol cape ek eee aetna 12 Norfolk Street, Steed: W... Ge 
Jomes,4> Yarnel Uk. 'Go.anuasccent aveccse anh patos 143 Fetter Lane, &, 
Judd Lids Walter! cas. onase ee eee eet °7 Gresham Street, E. é 2. 
Johnson, E., Publicity Service................ 9 Cliff Terr. St. John’s, S.. Ease 
Jacks, H., Sales Service..... ee rT ee 133 Melbourne Grove, S. E. 22. 
K 
Kay aiiCo., J) Rowlands rswnviese las scene eee erre Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. 
Kennington Advertising Service 4 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 
Keéeymer, iD) Jan éceCon Itd-peee cena: 36-38 Whiteftiars Street, Fleet Street, E. C. 
King, JikG 28s Soni. meee nace cena tee 10 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E-€ 4. 
Knisht; Arthur: & /Co,, Gitdievcccscessiseeeanennoo) Chancery, Lane, W. C. 
Knight, .Rsi-As-8&= Gos, clbtdsa yearns eer nee 1 Gresham Buildings: Basinghall Street, E. C. 
Knight; Chas; "Coss. cdeontints Oot te cecteo ei eee Ll Pottang Wen es 
Kingsway Publicity Service, Ltd............... Insurance House, Kingaeai W..Gam 
Kipling, ‘G: 0. aianimcsnis suocdives sees Saentebeeeebaene Pleetustreet: C. 4. 
Kingsway Press Ad. Service, Ltd............... Noiwich House, Southampton Street, High Hol- 
born, W 
Keyiner,) Wimss Jsnltdiiirace secre cn ae ce -eonite 80 Fenchurch Street, E. C. 3. 
Mh 
Lauchton, 6:2 Cor, Eetdenssscen.itsjahers seteeevioteinte cleetviac 3 Southampton Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Laurence & Mishers oe Meee veeeee oe 84 Chancery Lane, & 2. 
Layton, C 
Leathwaite, Simmons Ss PNIVER way ie dt Birchin Lane, E. C. 
Lemare: Sota. vics fcun ce cw et avaievacie sitter nes cite Paternas hes ‘Square, E.. Cz 43 
Leighton *&! Lonsdales, } Ltd... 45.0 eee 263 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Lever Brosige Lats cre. ssacsconae gcecags Looe men Lever Bldgs., Blackfriars, Ee Cr4a 
Riley John Sb. gbtd))ntars ive on os conten pcan ee 4 Ludgate Circus, EB. Cue 
London & Provincial Ad. Agency, Ltd....... 4 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
London Press: xchange, Lid... 0 sAssc0.e es ee 110 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, W. Cc. 4. 
London & Counties Agency, Ltd............... 141 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Longman’s Agency 35 New Oxford Street, W..:C32 
Lord & Thomas, Ltd Surrey House, Victoria Embankment. 
lovegrove; ls ~ Het heise eacee tose hee seamen tere 37 King Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Iiloyid., 8) Badhasny lee « saevsite slenie lan ate aie 161 Strand, WE es 2 
Lyons, “Arthurs )., (oubliteitycrdaceanerten atten 14 Chepstow Place, W. 2. 
M 
MacLaren \'&) Sons, “Ltd. va ce..ssss. eaweeeneance SHOE Lanes aia Gar4. 
Mather & Crowther, Ltd ..10-12 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Mary. Je Get 4 sects remain ho he oeune et Sane ..68 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
May’s Agency, Ltd. 29 John Street, Bedford Hams Wace 
Maxwell Agency ........ et 11 Cursitor Street, W. 
Milton Agency, Titd.f¢ sc2e dee ceuk oe ene eo Pe ene )-21 Bedford Chambers, Cee Garden, W. C 2 
Mitchell, C. & Co., ..1 Snow Hill, E. C. 1. 
Muller: Blatchley & Coss... .ccimcsnovecscasee .84 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Masseys. Roland. .k: 3c. onetiocuare etnies Wee Knightrider Street, 


BG 4. 


Meetrloo Publicity: ‘Ser Maen Ltd 
Morgan, Reeves & Co.... 


105 New Bond Street, 


{sau sie anaes 1 2Oe Goldsmith Streets Kingsway, WG 
Miorsish) Te Woes Tet dices ers 0, Metsinsssactecneetae cape’ 104 High Holborn, (on FE 
Martin’s Service | tlh Brut dead neyo Reed 6 Cheapside, E. oh oh 
Martin, Geyfield  &) "Coie. 2 wep ens ........30 Craven Street, Strand, ae C. 2. 
Misani, Gooderham & Young, Ltd............ 49 Chancery Lane, Waren 
Morgan, Raymond ) qailic.o vescchmetsean ba 8 Cliffords Inn, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Minti) VA genty Ms a. ines). sis alabied aaiien temeeate ...29 Ludgate Hill, E Cs 
Maygoods Publicity Service..............00..08- Oxford House, 9-15 Oxford Street, W. 1 
McAca a Publictt= ya Serutcel) cssiinuisisissaiscenbiseetias Pear Tree Street, Goswell Road, E. C. 1. 
Marshall Service, LAdii.sscasccs pasta oawenteegaes 7 Red Lion Square, Jas as F 
Marshall (Mackay JGowaosauticccie ence sueniaies ..62 Berners Street, ABE 
Mills” Avency” ccenpevcces c's 00000430 Strand, W. 
McCave, Bi. As ..scecceces .182 Strand, W. Ce a 
Matthews, Alex. & Co., Litas onsen seseceseseeses92 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 


(Continued on page 184) 


Full automatic two- 
motor direct current 
controller 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


Safe—Reliable—Economical 


DIRECT CURRENT—ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor 
drive with full automatic push 
button control for standard and 
high speed presses. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor 
Drive with special push button 
control for multiple unit type 
presses (with or without auxiliary 
control for reels), 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor 
Drive with semi-automatic push 
button control for small presses. 


Cline-Westinghouse Single-Motor 
Equipment for small, slow speed 
rotary presses, rotogravure 
presses, magazine and catalogue 
presses, etc. 


Cline - Westinghouse Typesetting 
Machine Drives. 


Cline-Westinghouse Stereotype Ma- 
chine Drives. 


Cline Improved 'Paper Roll Stands 
(paper reels). 


Cline Capital Paper Carriers and 
Conveyors. 


Cline Capital Stereotype Plate 
Drops. 


Cline Complete Equipments for Job 
Departments, 
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Full automatic two- 
motor alternating cur- 
rent controller 


Cline-Westinghouse motors and controllers are made for us by the Westinghouse ‘é 
Co. to meet the special requirements of printing machinery. Cline Electric Man- = 
ufacturing Company have made a large number of installations, among which 
are some of the best known newspaper plants in the country. Many years of ex- 
perience and close co-operation with the press designers insures the publisher’s 
problems being given proper engineering consideration. This insures an instal- 
lation of efficient apparatus best suited to each plant and a service unequalled by 


Button 


e is Button 
control any other organization. control 
station station 


Left—Double motor drive, ‘ 
direct current 


Right—View of two Cline 
roll stands and tension belts 
showing provision for mak- 
ing paster without stopping 
press; also method of hand- 
ling paper and chucking rolls 
without spindles 


MIFG Co. 


EASTERN OFFICE 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT 34TH ST. 


NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 


/ FISHER BUILDING 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO \ 


(CLINE {{ WESTINGHOUSES 
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Editor 


TISING AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 182) 


Name 
National Publicity Agency 


Melson ake. Bec seeks olsie sate witiisre stil cle\sielaTeseieseis ome 5 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, 
BEG A: 
Oo 
@gden & Spencer, Ltdis... cnc ccc ee esse ee ssee 1 New Square, Lincolns Inn, W. C. 2. 
Oliver Watts) (Agency) Yo. 020.5 nc case eves 34 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
O'Sullivan, T. Gerald & Co........0.00.----008- 5 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C. 
Osborne, Peacock Co., Ltd. ............ ..Kingsway House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Owen, A. Ji, Service ....00..-.ceeeecercecess cece 36 Southampton ‘Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
P 
Palmers cE oes) Ltdace ccc dun ticnanaicsoes enone -co NEW Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Palmer, Newboult, ee ale ae eo 3A eae PORES eee IS 199 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Palmer’s Publicity BETVICE. cacieoce ns aicsismaretisins 134 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Barry (Gey Comer aasncnitemecgleets cists sieiny selsisienioiviee Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, E. C. 2. (financial) 
Partington OR eS Laine bacco eae ee Victoria ‘Embankment, W. C. 2. 
Pivot ‘Advertising Service, ...401 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Press Publications, Uitdiceccd:ecccnccccceerensases "70 Shoe Lane, E. C. sche 
LE wese dlpee 28d A esp donere. eondd uc berpeetee MopriodoS 143 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Pictorial Publicity, td owcccatertes paves eeinrnnste,ceniare 15-16 Floral Street, W. C. 2. 
Pool, C. & a fo es Aegon BO GOGUES eeceoC oT 180-181 Fleet Street, i (ecb 
Potter, Fredk. ASE Re Tt lalals viaieinieve ofa tarsvere Imperial House, Kingsway, ALE Cas 
Pratt & Co, ee Mi ee een at Chancery Lane, Se : 
Publicity, Ltd. th Ree een ne oe as Mark, anes os CG 
Productive Publicity, Ltd...........-.+¢eeeeeeeee 69 Fleet Street, E. ° eb 
Pioneer Publicity Service .......-6+..:seeeee see 6 Denmark Street, Ww. C. 
Pencock & Pencock :.......cccerer se seseesseeee 7 New Square, Lincoln’ : ae W. C. 2. 
Price’s Advertising Service ine .cleeees.OL leet Street, B.C 
Pethick, V., Advertising .......+.+s+..sseeeee .Nelson House, Fleet Sie E. C. 4. 
Publicity Association, Ltd....... ..439 Oxford Street, Weed: 
Practical Publicity, Ltd...............-.65 ..3 Duke Street, Adelphi, Ww. Cree 
Phoenix Industrial Service .........-++. "12 London Wall, Bape 2. 


Preston Publicity Co. 


N 
Street Address 


.29 Charing Cross, S. W. 1. 


..112 High Holborn, WeeCrd, 


R 


Radyclyffe’s Agency .....0.. ss cceneeesseeneeens 65 Victoria Street, S. W. 

Ray’s Agency .........-02+-scececcensce- ....18 Charing Cross Road, W Come, 

Rawkins, Daniel, Agency ....-.-..-..+- ..60 Queen “Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 

Raeburn’s Overseas Publicity, Ltd...... ...104 High Holborn, W. Com 

Read & Leney); Wtdine ec cnwecceneneniyiees "115 Baker Street, W. 1. 

Reid, E. J. & Co. ..0..ceeeeeeeeeeee eee ....49 Watling Street, E. C. 4. 

Renwick’s Agency, Ltd.............++.- ..180 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 

Regent Service, Ltd........0..+0++--00% .4 London Wall Bldgs., E. C. 2 

Reuters Agency, Ltd. ....0.00-.. 60s .14 Old Jewry, E. C. 2. 

Reynelle & (Som) 20h cere. saves talsleinelsite sls siaisisieve's 44 Chancery Lane, W. C. 

Richterss SAGency? <e.. costes oasis eiieies|-ltesy--is(e 156 Charing Cross Road, W. CH: 

Roebuck, R. C. ... ee oedema tere tet Craven House, Kingsway, We C2 

Roselli, C. & Co. ....008 Henrietta Street, oo Garden, W. C. 2. 
Rowland’s Advertising Service ..69 Fleet Street, E. C 

Russage Advertising Co. ........++ el-62 Chancery Lane, W. Gz: 

Rudin, Martin, Ltd. ...........: it ..25 Wellington Street, spirand, WieCuee: 
Ruddock, Noller & Ruddock . iy eres 301OId Jewry, E. C. 

Randi Serviceman Fee eats oo A venue Chambers; Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 


Russell Chapman, Ltd. 


peeron fod ooeenn ..e-22a Regent Street, W. 


Ss 


St. James Adv. & Pub. Co., Ltd.. 
St. Paul’s Advertising Service aicent ean 
Saw, W. B. 
Saward, Baker & Co., Ltds asd. iceorme oteee- os 
Scheff Publicity Organization, Ltd. ...........- 
Scott, T. G. & Son .......2..00- sees nensesees 
Scripp’ s Advertising Offices . 
Scriven, H. Wilfred ......... 
Searseiis VW omecieetinals 
Seaward, Hi Ri. cccccesce. 

Sella utd tesacwa a casemcriccn 
Shaddock, J. P. 
Sharland & Co. 
Shelley, G. H. é 
Shipping & Commercial Pub. Service.... 


ee 


Skinner, Walter R. ......ceceeeee scenes et eeees 
Smart Advertising Service, Ltd...........++.. 
Griith, Ji TGS edete sew srisiiensienniereinttnins isene 
Smith’s Agency, BEd: Virtoe datontils tate nea ess 
Smith, Sturgis «& Moore, Inc. ....++....++--++ 
Smith, We. BES & Sons seecreckontvencnesseeaemes 
Smith, W. Sydney a ic, PE one 0 
Sofio, Ernest H., Aga: Eid. ceakece eons 


Southcombe, W. “ip 
Spiers Service 
Spottiswoode, Dixon & Hunting, Ltd 


s eceeeel Wardour Street, W. 1. 


.22 Denman Street, S. E. 1. 
Craven House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
27 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2 

125 Pall Mall, S: W.. 1. 

63 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 

.-13 South Holton Street, W. 1. 

5 Clements Inn, Strand, Wi Goa. 


meek 66 Chandos Street, WG 2 


91 Regent Street, W. 1 


..167 Fleet Street, ito, Cc. 4. 


222-Stiand, W. 


23 Eldon Street, E.iC22, 


8 Miles Lane, King es Street, E. C. 4. 
91 Bishopsgate, ewe! 

11-12 Clements Lane, E uC! 

Lombard House, Ave fees Lane, E. C. 4. 
3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 2. 

.100 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 

Premier House, Southampton Row, W. C. 2. 
Strand House, Portugal Street, W. C. 2. 
Leadenhall House, Leadenhall Street, BaiGieo: 
5 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2 

167 Strand, W. C. 

44 Fleet Street, E. C. a 


.-Regent House, W. C. 


Sprige’s, J. F., Ltd.. .....5..05 Hite Oa RIOR Gee 21 Paternoster Square, E (ey e 

Squire, H., Cee veistemisntelsictelsi« « eiieerare Satara 38 King William Street, E. 

Steel’s Service, Ltd. 0.0.0... see vainaitvinr sess Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, “Strand W. G2 

Stephen’s Service ....c2..eeess este eee stent ee eeies 2 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W. C. 

Street, G., & Co., Ltd. ..-.seee senses rere rene 150 Cornhill, E. C. 3. and 8 Serle eee 
Lincoln’s Inn, W. C. oi, 

Sykes T. Dunmill Foc bee pone RoE GT aIe ee ee 0 ELL Holborn, WG) 

SS. Selling Service .......0.-ss-ssemee--+sse¢eSurrey House, Victoria Pe prianeen W. W. 2. 

Smart, Douglas A. ....eeeeee ss ee eens e ere e eens 4 Arran Road, Catford, oe IBS 1% 

Shone, G. G., Service ....scecee cece reece neti’ 667 Jermyn Street, S. W. 

Schooling, F. H. ...e..eesse cee ce emeee tere cecee 40 Florence Road, Stroud Green, N. 4. 


Smith, R. Frost, & Co. 


Tanner, A. E. & Co. 
Tata Publicity Corporation, Ltd. 


cisaeiae nisicietaec tin ersieitartes 66 Finsbury Pavement, Bar, 


Tayler, Charles & Co. on, Lids oe Ge 
Taylor, William 6). ...atietapines ccceevicie’= 6c clans 83 Culverteg Road, ase 
Technical & General Agency, Ltd...........«.++ 84 Queen Victoria Street, (e 
Thompson, Walter CO. ichipvceresccacehelewns Kingsway House, Kingsway, W tel 2 
orn, W. Servicewi...csnesss SSC teas ..115 High Holborn, W. 
Thornhill Service .....ss...scesceeeeresseeesss ..24 Chancery Lane, W. Cc 2. 
Thrower, S. ..se.sssecsecemeeces BP eonnunee seeeee20 Imperial Building } ye Bridge Street, E. C. 
Tremayne, Arthur, Ltd. Moe Seance stein enna Le City Road en (Cs 
Tucker & Berey ....02...0.-seeecessecens Papeoooe +1 188-9 Zayenue ein Southampton Row, 
Taylor’s Ad. Service ......+.. Sbaiaipnle Wier oe Ae 70 Rutland Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Tulley’s Ltd. [.....0.++seeveeeeeeseessoneeereess Sentinel House, Southampton Row, Wa Get. 
Travers, Cleaver | & ‘Com Ltd Sh ee 48 St. Martins Lane, W. C 
U 
United Advertising Service, Ltd............... 27 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
United Kingdom Advertising Co., Ltd. 25 Shaftesbury Avenue, WitGi 23 
United Press Agency ...... ABCOGOAOLY- Ach .31 Crowndale Road, N. W. 1. 
Vv 


Van Alexander & Co. ....cccccessssevccccees 
Vernon, C., & Sons, Ltd. 

Vickers, i W., Co., 
Varsity Publicity Con, Ltd. 


..31 Craven Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
38 Holborn Viaduct, a Co 
eB aténancial) 
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Name Street Address 
Weallker® C Jia... Bhescdaaele vasitleeah seer tae tt 24 Coleman Street, E. C. 2. 
Walkers Agency,” Ltd. 2. ce. sjee dele clsieleiatele «ie .91-93 Bishopsgate Street, E. C. 2. 
Wallace Attwood Service .....6..ceeeee.seeeees 27 Chance1y Lane, W. C. 2, 
Watkins & Osmond ....iv.ib2..000-.ecueeee..2 Creed Lane, E. C4, 
Watkins ome 620 Co; Menewinte ui sienieeerstectactn sie claseaattte ets 115 High Holborn, be Cay 
WiatsontAgency, Ltdial.....stcttas te. Jone am: eee ae 244 High Holborn, W \ Cape 
West End Advertising Service, Ltd............. 7 Leiceste1 Street, Ww. C 2 
Wihite: Rn ESeG Sone: Bio wcade team teense 33 Fleet Street, Eo era 


White’s Advertising Service 5 Henrietta Street, W. C. a 


Whybrown Publicity Service Queen Anne’s Gate, Ss. W. 


Wiilcoxcs Mi eMre ome Gte nt GOu ccjamisjenteis elas niin sinela cies Locksley Street, Limehouse, 1 e. 14. 
Wilkes Bros., & Shale Titan cc esses 26 Rushworth Street, S. E. 1 

Wilkes, Jeffrey &NGor Ustdeg cntacytilesiineiattirs .29 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 

Williams RS eB cite aia oe ah a eset atlas cee 

Williams Publicity Co.te.5. 25. ome sean ore 80 Chancery Lane, W. C. 

\igibiheteg) deheevachy ah toReaee nice ngsascecocndccnouvoncd 30 King Street, Covent fae W. Coe 
Walls) Ditdanie occ cise ismeeanor wre atten cote Lincoln House, High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Wilson A ie oc CO... Mt rie ine orci she eh palette 154 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. i 

Wilson Bell Agency, Ltd. 22.0... snscnew sean 84 Pall Mall, S. W._1. 

Witsonei red cacmerolesns seneaiceineteae ime tures 101 Hatton Garden, E. he 1; 

Vimar Uli SR Pappa ndoEpensacbobAccer amcad sob. 185 Fleet Street, BC 


Dane’s Inn House, 265 Seas Pe Cees 


Winter, Thomas Co., Ltd. 
111 Great Portland Street, W. 


Woodwright Publicity 


Wright, Norman, Ltd. ..53a Shaftesbury Avenue, W. i 
Wildman) “Aly Sarthe: bac scrvc caver s0n? ..317 High Holborn, W. C. 1 
Wiite’ss Service nace seceeemeraniat Te ASOo see 12 Tavistock Street, W. C. 2. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Argus Advertising Agency, Ltd...........++..+ .72 Moor Street. 
Ashford, Charles i memmntscles ccisans tart niente «leloevarsisha 12 Lower Essex Street 
Bertram, ING auclaee Qe depen Eas ee nee Newspaper House, Corporation Street. 
Blackmore’s AP ORCY) « Saacesigemecteceteniemmeccrecls Victoria Buildings, Temple Row. 
Clenton-Wall Publicity, Ltd. County Chambers, Corporation Street. 
Dawiss sasill SeniCon or -emaae el: 244 Galton Road, Warley. 
Earl § Charles) Batam. na tce ue -eicsist 7! rsicleere ..95 New Street 
Forward Prblictiy (Cones ac sneiear ceo annie eerste 10 Temple Rew. 
General Advertising Service, 13 Lower Priory. 
Glenallén i abtds Bie e Aisne usseie tase etal 105 Colmore Row. = 
Graystons “Li tarold sce anes destesteeytere am crite 17 St. Benedict’s Road. 
King, Publicity. Company. sio-- 54-25. seme or eee 329 Bradford Road. 
Lawsonia Pablictty.) Mubds 0. cisterersrcretaietlatMaraareiernctan 13 Bull Street. 
Mundy, Gilbert & Trotman .................- 86 New Street 
Orsti, Aru teacetaameiliasis uieus tess teeters ...52 Leyton Road, Handworth. 
Parker, Maurice (Gl “iuescesees mae neater ..Suffolk House, Suffolk Street. 
Reeves, Ernest Henry, Wid. 2. meats cet enr 33 Newhall Street. 


..Siviter Street. 

..20 Easy Row. 

.34 Union Street. 

.23 Orchard Road, Erdington. 


Siviter Smith Eady, Ltd. 
Smith, George J., & Co... 
Smith, W. H., & Sons...... 
Stevens, Pats 


Taylor, Hi Cecil Siow. gecerctetcies sees .15 Grosvenor Buildings, Steelhouse Lane. 

Wall, Rs Wik tre ccsctiot olertn oie erste ste seh etertaies .Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street. 

Westwood, George How tiwcs tee nena ...32 Newton Road. 

Thompson, TAS CWre Snatch ae Ree ...15 Summer Row. 

Toon, S. D., & Heath; Ltds secseecesarene ..8 Holborn Chambers, Broad Street Corner. 

Hughes, G., saetiasesiedegeacecins BEES orice ....35 Southam Road, Hall Green. 
BLACKPOOL 

Batty, - Gilbert. -<Gs ares s son alionuctenesisiaieys eerie eae 


Sharples, Thomas 
Smethursts Agency 


BOLTON 
G. W. Advertising Service <....0.-.--.es-: ..7 Deansgate. 
Robey, John F., Advertising Service..........17 Loxham Street, Great Lever. 
BRADFORD 
Goldsbrough,, -A., Ltd )) £52 joc nm at siercwlontelele icin is we 27 Charles Street. 
Hardy, Marshall Service .......... ...143 Leeds Road 
Williams Advertising Offices .......+.-seeeeee 29 Kirkgate. 
Drake.) Ey (ieiiciecoscnse cine dee stlsihgla tts iene 3 Whitfield Place. 
BRIGHTON 


7 St. Michaels Place. 
14 New Street. 
95 Church Road, Hove. 


Higgins, Cecil C., Service 
Kelly’s Advertising Offices, 
King, Henry & Company 


West Hove Advertising Bureau .............. 12 Boundary Road, West Hove. 
BRISTOL 
Gordon ‘Service: ..:.casctieinss iste sume oer 12 Colston Street. 


Mountstephen Service .. Rioia sieranters 
Normafi’? Service, ..<.gtiwe st sclou sales pene eenere Bristol Chambers. 
Partridve, & Love, (Ltdesnr:-casect te eer aries Broadmead. 
Western Sales Promotion Agency ............ 33 Queen’s Road. 
Lewis, Beals ~% .oeoactesstemres alee cine nereie tiie amen Waverly Road, Redland. 
CARDIFF 
Appleby, H. N., & Company...............6.-0« 78 Queen Street. 
Premier Advertising Service: .cdisaeons coer 67 Queen Street. 
Sanders, Austin & Co., Ltd............+..++++.-50 Charles Street. 
South WalesVA gency cic ot» sisin. si Seagafemiein oCelaeislttaiere 1 Plymouth Street. 
CARLISLE é 
Ashton Ridley ...... ~ cMiarated w aus nts See wee eee 16 Bridge Street. 
CHATHAM 
Mackay Agency ’<. sta seen ts catzelelsnitiee ss ittem Fair Row. 
COLCHESTER 
The Jefferies Advertising Service ............- 
COVENTRY 
H. B. C. Advertising Service .......6....++++.- 5 Fleet Street. 
Peters, J., Heritage Service, Ltd............... Lloyds Bank Chambers. 
St) Bimo, (Lids ace. a deatlte saateac ee beep reales tetetteale (St. Elmo Studios) 7 Warwick Row. 
DARLINGTON 
Ridley, H. B., Tyne to Tees Pub. Service....Grange Road. 
. DERBY 
Baia Jia citrtnte's.cretrgelsveree ores Rrsstsess Bs AE 50S CHE Derwent Chambers, Market Place. 
FALMOUTH 
Edward, Capern: ss .ses: ssn «ata ate dee a etter alates Sheen 
GATESHEAD 
Goodwin Publicity Service .........seneceeeeees 117 Bensham Road. 
GRIMSBY 
Spence; BLOM ides saceree sc pisiiee ethos wit adisisleftan SRO 143 Cleethorpe Road. 
Jackson,. Wiel, & Coss sis). svc tue see emencemiele 318 Victoria Street. 
HASTINGS 
Sewell Publicity; Service <i. .0cs0.se0eetye0 neces 
HALIFAX 
Whitehall Press & Publicity Agents............ Whitehall Bldgs., Russell St. 
HUDDERSFIELD 
Courtman Stock Service .. 2.00. ..0s-.00ce-sesee 6 Market Place. 


(Cantinued on page 186) 
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NEWSPRINT 


FROM 


MILLS 


ia 


A Typical Scandinavian Mill 


SS 


We Are Sole Agents in the United States for Wy i] 


Ankers Traesliperi & Papirfa-| Billeruds Aktiebolag 
brik A/S 2 - : 
Fiskeby Fabriks Aktiebolag 
Béhnsdalen Mills, Ltd. Hafrestroms Aktiebolag 


Follum Traesliperi 


Aktieselskabet Hofsfos Traes- 
liperi og Papirfabrik 


Aktieselskabet Holmen-Hellefos 
Hunsfos Fabrikker 
Union Paper Co., Ltd. 


NORWAY 


Holmens Bruks & Fabriks Ak- 
tiebolag 


Skonviks Aktiebolag 
Wargons Aktiebolag 


AGENT FOR 


Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags 
Aktiebolag 


SWEDEN 


Newsprint Paper Corporation 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City | | 


ita 
i 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENCIES—(Continued from page 184) 


HULL 
Name Street Address 
Goddard’s Advertising Agency ........c+..000+ Bank Chambers, Scale Lane. 
Morison’s Advertising Agency, Ltd....... ...../4 Lowgate. 
LEEDS. 
Collinson’s Agency .............- cccesseceecessee6 Upperhead Row. é 
Leeds Advertising Co. :....... Reece géesaciache Standard Buildings, City Square. 
Public Service Agency ............005 ati oeids's 4 Duncan Street. 
Roberts," Rac @eCom Ltdecs estar st cei cere 41 Camp Road. 
Robinson, Johniesccceeteneenne rene Meete ere ken cone ATIC eROWs 
Storey, Evans & Company, Ltd.... ...Larkfield, Rawdon. 
Whitehall Advertising Agency ....... waietarice --16 Whitehall Road. 
LEICESTER 
Montgomery Service ........ agisivaieintiete ete ceceeeeAtlas Chambers, Greyfriars. 
Staynes Ad-Specialists Gere sne «cts ss-saeeecceee ae 41 Belvoir Street ; 
Wailkes; Lavist& Comes cnowcuatsccsnceserane cn Corporation Bldgs., Horsefair St. 
LIVERPOOL 
Atrhur Advertising Service, James.......-...-38 Church Street. 
Birchall; "Ce Ltdecee AHonsscune é soccrcmeel?. James, Street: 
Cox Francis=J. keentsen. ; .Abbotsford Road, Blundellsands. 


Ferwood Service Company ...101 Dale Street. 

Forbes.) Kier> & 7 Bullen ence. eo htc eee 105 Bold Street. 

Guy’s Publicity Company ...0..0...c0ccdesseees 14 Water Street. 

Hey wood-Court Service: s.4.s0.,cceenseussnene .--80 Seel Street. 

Kitchen, Will., Service .......... seeee..3 Cable Street. 

Leer & {Nightingaleey. cca neti coer. 15 North John Street. 
Mattlebury Bros i scceseees asteerne ..ee...2 Crosshall Street. 
Liverpool Exchange Press ........cccee.s.se0e: 12 Tithebarn Street. 
MMeredithip Mares fatccns), ace sccavenntte enmeteen 67 Dale Street. 

Merseys Agency srcnnith i cnn eee 67 Northumberland Street. 
Randall’s Advertising Agency..... «49 Whitechapel. 

Rimmers A gency. .4 2150s c en teews .-Hope Chambers, Dale Street. 


i -61 Lord Street. 
-5 South Castle Street. 


Smith, George J., & Company...... 
Vernon, C., & Sons, Ltd 


Furness). &; Cosseseseanseseniecceen .«-52 Dale Street. 
LOUGHBOROUGH 
Atkinson’s Service. ~.s-sccdusdeanectiite oudwons -81 Queens Road. 
MANCHESTER 


Allan’s Publicity 
Ashburner, H. S., & 
Baird & Dawson 


-..28 Queen Street. 

..Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly. 
..6 St. Mary Street. 

52 Cross Street. 

..54 Corporation Street. 


Emsley; J. Hy ive even onconee aethcateuhee a 17 Broady Street, Stretford. 
Bagrand -& Co" ssss os etcetera ee -27 King Street. 

Gibson Steel & Co., Ltd. ..... prejotaiefaiviaratabters ..52 Cross Street. 

Greaves; Herbertiis.cocen. eee eee ..92 Market Street. 

Heywood, John, Std.’ coi .ceccses eee een aleBeans ates 

Hobson, C. ci “jyeie ecole siareislereini aloe) nanelemeteneTeremr tetera 3 St. James Square. 

Hopwood & Co. Ltd. ..... sesccessuacsereecsseeanseate 

London & Provincial Press Agency ........ ..92 Market Square. 

Newby Shepherd Advertising Service ........ 32 Victoria Square. 
Osborne-Peacock Co., Ltd. ....cescctece County Buildings, Cannon Street. 
Pratt&= Co.) Ltd. sse peer 57 “Market Steret. 

Roe; cJohn! a stavacsnecreeees ns eee ..15 Cross Street. 

Varney, “Johny i& Core. 0-cecee een eee 418 Chester Road. 

Wihites EB. Gin aivincideoschicsh vase acne ee eee 24 Longstone Buildings, Cannon Street. 


ous aleve sigan else ete ene ets 2 John Dalton Street. 
aitetrereiiiess o1c0.5i0 names eeamat anti 1 Park Place, Higher Broughton. 


Pagmer m8) Coe sa saetesa asec encase eee 63 Moss Lane West. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH 
Kidtism Birnest ie W ae retiseniess caiclsetic naan «....Maritime Buildings. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Atracte "Ad. Service: sees. os des ce. Sete eee 26 Northumberland Street. 
Clarendon Publicity Service, Ltd. ........... 71 Pilgrim Street. 
North of England’s Agency .....c..ccsecsesss. 148 Westgate Road. 
Publicity Service Agency ......ssc) sis ices Malcolm Bldgs., Carlotte Square. 
Osborne Studios (J. Murray) ........6..c0eee 9 Larkspur Terrace. 
mtadioN Cafe! hc. nsccdscaeen nie eee ee Central Bldgs., 9 Bigg Market. 
ith yoo eee rai oaks whe etic a nee ee cen eee 11 Brunswick Place. 
Drrtield’simA gency: oie ls. «ences. cect nine 71 Pilgrim Street. 
Pavementusbublicity, © Ltd ain ene enn 1 Nicholas Bldgs. 
NORTH SHIELDS 
Horn, Medhurst, Service ......00c.cossce- cess 43 Drummond Terrace. 
NOTTINGHAM 
Boswells Studios: Wtds.sc soto. arse cache Park Row. 
Carroll sRoland. JAW i cocsee ly. ceepedies epee Newcastle Chambers, Market Place. 
Commercial PA gency) 6c0) 68 ce ctee neon Low Pavement. 
PLYMOUTH 
Butchers’ Advertising Agency ............... 13 Frankfort Street. 
PRESTON 
Eaive il new Oliver Company liens ciesteceteets Winckley House, Winckley Square. 
Lindley 2 Ltd 28 ohn meen sere ck cc 25a Winckley Square. 
RAMSGATE 
Huddlestoney= Jame Thiele ctadtecstcn chases Thanet Publicity Service, 
READING 
Grantham, A. H., & Company ...............- Valpy Street. 
AIMABHer Nees, ELeErinOn wm, tan aseataetite ene King Street. 
SHEFFIELD 
Biaok Arthur Ac wlatd eset ace Seisioiavelniaie stele cre 6 Bank Street. 
Alireds Busby» Soa wv ccccus ou necens er eon: 139 Blair Athol Road. 
Palmer, stl. Es ss Estee eecssOl, RCA ES Spree 
steel ya Mees. tiscecnime seeceee ihe te cee 225 Ellesmere Road. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH. Herts 
Allan’s Advertising Agency .............seec0e 
STOCKPORT 
Orion’ Publicity’ Service, Ltd. 9.2.4: ee. soe. - Mansion House Chambers, High Street. 
WARRINGTON 
Light} “Ernest; “& (Cowl seesccctet ee eee Horsemarket Chambers. 
YORK 
Walliginson's mA gency. tcc siehees eter nonsetiien 32 Coney Street. 
IRELAND 
BELFAST 
FETAVOTS DOL AGO. slanacins iiaipraoasnnideionincaetanen -10 Arthur Street. 


...«.Linenhall Works. 


McCaw, Stevenson &) Orrie etd. 
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DUBLIN 

Name Street Address 
Arrow, Publicity: 1 Service «5 4esnsesene ccc ...Parliament Street. 
Easson & Son, Ltd. ..... cr seeeecseeneeesees+++174 Great Brunswick Street, and Lower Sack- 

ville Street. | 
Kenney’s Advertising Agency ..........-... .-65 Middle Abbey Street. 
McConnell Advertising Service ...............Great Brunswick Street. 
O’Keefe’s Advertising Agency ......c+cee..- 4 
Parker; | Johny He @ Cay) 285.).98 coer cuseaees..43 Dawson Street. 
Milner eC et Costas. cet: RRitacose otis +ee...-10 South Frederick Street. 
SCOTLAND 
DUNDEE 
Campbell Son & Co. ...... stale e's olsinioiseveteste ...-10 Reform Street. 
EDINBURGH 

PALE erate SET VECO Late) © clr aia.cclo sig oe cic oe eros 20 George Street. 
Cuthbertson, D. C., & Co., Ltd. ........-...«0100 Princes Street. 
Dorland= Avcencysistd.: . .ceiedeecsescestte cca 2 George Street. 
IK Gi thi Go Comme ett. ott enciacesineis aa tetocve ete 2 Castle Street. 
McLean Advertising Agency ..~......0s.0.-- 8 Rutland Square. 
Menzies Vohiayedre Cos oLtds ~... cose saeco teen 6 Castle Street, 
Northern Advertising Agency ..-.105 Hanover Street. 


Robertson & Scott ........ pare Hanover Street. 


DHNOLS EE red swe Lame cee aiisccuencn aoceecee eee 3 Frederick Street. 
Slaughter | & Company siccssseesens cere ecweees North Bridge. 
Still Service pes ectwak cases: eehcieesiore ue ....71 George Street. 
StanleyMArency mc sicicceentese een -...7a Hope Street. 
Paton, Browne.) veenses. Bee usbbanG ner sone --Blackford’s Glen Road. 
GLASGOW 
Arthur’s- Advertising Agency .....-......sss0- 8 Blythswood Square. 
Brows eRie Goeecehics vpisecrnoececs ..--166 Buchanan Street. 
Browne Lamba itd:, «conch acess ....l Blythswood Square. 
Cosmos Studiostnws. tenets soe ....136 Wellington Street. 
Cuthbertson, D. C., & Co., Ltd. ... ....08 Bath Street. 
Dratke SIMS. 1 oe ee see sae eco ene .39 Hope Street. 
Glasgow Advertising Co. ..... ..311 Hope Street. 
Howat Advertising Service ... ..45 Hope Street. 
MicMistiesa ltd seactts cee ceenes ees ....11 Bothwell Street. 
Macphail Advertising Service, Ltd. ... ...29 Waterloo Street. 
McRaes&eMelvinimee.cne eee cre onnenee ....412 New City Road. 
Manzies;) Johns& (Co. 2d) oncsnece -.90 West Nile Street. 
Menzies Peterr A. eat ccoe ee ..54 Gordon Street. 
Milla Gt SES eke etek en eee ..53 Waterloo Street. 
Mitchell’s Advertising Agency ......... ...68 Gordon Street. 
North British Co., de etaceen sme ..-87 Union Street. 
Osborne-Peacock) Con Ltd, senses ...82 Gordon Street. 
Porteous, Wm., CON ese cstaeuacennres ...9 Royal Exchange Place. 
Scrimgeour, © JOnnwaeee. eee certcne eee .-13 St. Vincent Place. 


-14 Royal Exchange Square. 
-1644 Howard Street. 
.26 Bothwell Street. 
...36 North Frederick Street. 
Hitesiimaane aRiie cases woah seee.-33 Renfield Street. 


Sharp, A. F. & Co. 
Simpson & Gemmel 
Sommerville & Ross 
Vernon, C. & Sons, 
Watson, C. P. 


STANDARD BOOKS ON NEWSPAPER MAKING 


AND ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

Author Title Publisher 
Adams.) Fives vee sates ereen Advertising and Its Mental Laws....... Macmillan 
Blanchard, Frank LeRoy...Essentials of Advertising..........- +eee+ McGraw-Hill 
Calkins, Ernest Elmo...... Business of Advertising........ -- Appleton 
Calkins, Ernest Elmo...... The Advertising Man....2...... . Scribner. 
Case;) Francis “EIN. .a.): Handbook of Church Adyertising........ Abington Press 
Chasnoff, Joseph E.. Selling Newspaper Space..............> Ronald Press 
Cherington, Paul ‘T.....+..- Advertising as a Business Force........ Doubleday, Page 
Dunn, Arthur..... Herel Geers Scientific Selling and Advertising...... Harper 
Durstine, Roy Si. ance. deees Making Advertisements and Making 

Therm CPAy : cst ch set is olen eee +e» se OCribner, 

Freeman, William C........ One Hundred Advertising Talks...... ..Winthrop Press 
Hall Ss Roland 60. aise Writing an Advertisement............. Houghton Mifflin 
LESS Oa e EVV seiatveictereveis sa hota Productive Advertising.......... «eee eee Lippincott 


Hotchkiss, George Burton, 
and _ Franken, Richard B..The Leadership of Advertised Brands... Doubleday, Page 


Lee, James Melvin......... “Advertising Copy,” in Business Writing. Ronald Press 
Neshit, Wilbur’ Ds. sees ess First Principles of Advertising......... Gregg 
Parsons, Frank Alvah...... Principles of Advertising Arrangement. .Prang 
Parsons, Frank Alvah...... The Art Appeal in Display Advertising. .Harper 
Ramsay, Robert E.......... Effective Direct Advertising..........-- Appleton 
Tipper. Hotchkiss, Holling- : : A 

worth & Parsons......... Advertising, Its Principles and Practice... Ronald Press 
A. ARICA W crates cfecnieets Advertising Year Rocke ase ee eee Doubleday, Page 

CIRCULATION 
Ballsick peviersscuetoe alsa mera “Circulation Problems,” in The Coming 
Newspaper: i es..utee tavern deen eee olt 

Scottie wVulliamijaR wmscs se eek Scientific Circulation Management....... Ronald Press 


COLLECTIONS OF EDITORIALS 


Brisbane, Arthur....... -+++Editorials from the Hearst Newspapers..International Book Co- 


Canby, Henry Seidel—Benet,“Saturday Papers,” 
William Rose, and Love- 


Editorials from the 
Literary Review of The New York 


Mens LAMY. tics <ipus si stevssielciete Hvienini ge Postmaster. ecccceveeeese Macmillan 
Congdon, ‘Charles “‘T) 7 3..25. The New York Tribune Essays......... Redfield 
Cunliffe, J. W., and Lomer, 

GER ease osiee tina Wisitinio= ote “Lodiay am srsteicstacteimcteiiestertene Century 
Matthews, Franklin T., Edi- 

NOT, s) apiaicl aveveraterarctstotee rctele Casual Essays of The New York Sun....Cooke 
Sullivan, Mark; Editor..... “National Flocdmarks,’ from  Collier’s 

Week lyueh micah a tnlelse we ruaontnceinee Doran 
eloigtatorerey ste Seren suet armies eine sie Editorials from The Philadelphia North | . 
VASMOTICAN ma5.giaj min eiete Oe leinoreroy aa scale Cae Lippincott 
EDITORIAL WRITING 
Flint Wc Nivistemtis occas « ovoie L HEME GiItOrial oie.rek ee reercteiouete eteeiseieine cote Appleton 
NEWSPAPER MAKING 
Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor..Profession of Journalism.........+.-++« Atlantic Monthly Press 
Dana, Charles Anderson....Art of Newspaper Making............6. Appleton 
Givens Joka mlunrccennectne Making a Newspapers. aswcaeree uemerceire Holt 
Hyde, Grant Milnor........ Newspaper. Editing. seve ecco snteniccne Appleton 
Philips, Melville, Editor....Making of a Newspaper.............-.- Putnam 
Rogers," Jason deerenic 0 te ed Newspaper! Bizilding, ons. sie aceon ite Harper 
Shuman; Edwitt......92 ae Practical’ Jioutnalisme wen fen aera as Appleton 
Thorpe, Merle, Editor...... The Coming Newspaper...........e0e00 Holt 
Williams, Walter, and Mar- ’ 
hinge rate ailsgees ec heaseie. Practice of. loutnalistnicsy siayeetrcereon Missouri Book Co. 


NEWS WRITING 


Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor..Newspaper Writing and Editing......... Houghton Mifflin 
Harrington, H. E., and : 


Frankenhberg, T. T...:... Essentials/in Journalismeussn aan cte nese Ginn 
Hyde, Grant Milnor........ Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence. Appleten 
Ross ‘Charles"Gisst cscs seeae Writing “of ~News<. saa aee cee Holt 
Spencer. Mo Me vlew cr cste ass. News, “Writing... sisjaen cusue ciabatta Heath 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Second Greatest 
Gain in America 


In Morning and Sunday Newspaper Advertising 


SSS 
‘a — aa 
ere on the rim of the Continent 


In the Pacific Southwest is The 


Los Angeles Examiner, which 


made the second largest gain in 


total lineage of all the morning 


AS ANGELES and Sunday newspapers in Amer- 
ica in 1922. 


Here are the interesting figures 


1922 1921 Gain—lines 
1 Chicago Paper 26,213,547 23,010,993 eae 3,202,954 
2 Los Angeles Examiner 19,440,750 16,266,152 | 3,174,598 
3 Ist New York Paper 17,244,090 14,520,600 2,723,490 
4 2nd New York Paper 24,230,476 21,652,613 2,977,863 


According to the published figures of our morning and Sunday 
Contemporary their loss for 1922 was........ 192,234 lines 


a/ 


CY. 


[OTHE GREAT NEWSPAPER GF Tre GREAT SOUTHWEST) 
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. : Barretto, John Joseph—president Cecil, Bar- 
_ STANDARD BOOKS—(Continued from page 186) ei rome aa ove em midecond: cream fori ip 
Bechtol, Harold E.—managing editor ais 
COLLECTIONS OF NEWS STORIES cage ae Association; at Passaic, 
Author Title Publisher Billson, Charles J.—pioneer special newspaper 
Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor..Types of News Writing..... x fate ansauvarsne Houghton Mifflin - representative; at Los Angeles, June 29. 
Warrington, (Ele i p jaca oats Typical Newspaper Stories.............. Ginn Bixby, Tams—publisher Muskogee (Okla.) 
: Phoenix; at Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 17. 
NEWSPAPER MANUALS Bly, Nellie—newspaper writer and world trav- 
. ler; at. New York, Jan. 27. 
Gavit, John Palmer........Reporter’s Manual....,........ weeeee.- Publisher by Author edad Paioin eeu vansyille ind.) 
Hyde, Grant Milnor........ Handbook . for Newspaper Workers...... Appleton _ Gourier Apel 
McCarthy, Jamess.cos-s sce. The Newspaper Worker...............-Press Guild Beatin Tied lascisedtatvorteing aekeur 
Chicago Daily News and president Associa- 
COUNTRY WEEKLIES tion of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
ings Phil Ciciswieretetecuee Country Weeékly........ wa bale eree terete ese . Appleton Managers; June 6 
Byxbee,O.> Bis ora acto aheimions Establishing a Newspaper..........+++-- Inland Printer Co. Brainerd, Erastus—former editor Seattle Post- 
Harger, Charles Moreau....“The Country Editor of To-day,’’ in The Intelligencer; Dec. 20. 
Profession: of Journalism............. Atlantic Monthly Press Caldwell, William A.—general service editor 
Powell; Ji. Baie pertere ss 6 ...Getting Subscribers for the Country } : New York office Associated Press; July 22. _ 
Newspaper . Jiiis «\Gisas ssihaiens See University of Missouri Cashman, J. G.—editor and publisher Vicks- 
Ross, Charles Gici..,.d.2-6 News in-the Country. Paper, ..0.0. 6.00 University of Missouri burg (Miss.) Evening Post; Feb. 11. 
phennal, Ralph 7.5 sss secs. “Modern Type of Country Journalism,” Campbell, John Quincy Adams—founder and 
in The Coming Newspaper...........- olt 35 years editor Bellefontaine (0.) Index- 
Journal; March 1. 
NEWSPAPER ETHICS Campbell, Henry—assistant editor Milwaukee 
Journal; Jan, 2. 
Hadley, Arthur Twining....“The Formation of Public Opinion,” in Cary, Henry N.—general manager Chicago 
Standards of Public Morality Ec oonda6 Macmillan Newspaper Publishers’ Association; Chicago, 
Hapgood, Norman.......... “Ethics of Journalism,” in Everyday : : Noy. 23. 
; Ethies ocr cstGiloteas ons ais ee ciecreneioe rela ats Yale University Press Clifford, John—editor Watertown (Wis.) Daily 
Wolt.y Hlamitlteni., snclos sie err. Commercialism and Journalism.......... Houghton Mifflin Times; Dec. 25. 
Lee, James Melvin......... “Ethics for Newspaper Men,” in The Cone, Andrew—New York advertising agent; 
‘ Coming’ Newspapetis. acces Ppeoktolt Feb. 6. 
Lippmann, Walter......... ePublie Opiniones cetacean reat wes... Harcourt Brace Cooper, Frank J,—founder Cooper Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco. 
VOCATIONAL BOOKS Cottrell, Edgar H.—printing press inventor and 
» nite i manufacturer; at Westerly, R. I., March 7. 
Lee, James Melvin........ -Opportunities in the Newspaper Business. Harper Crane, Augustus §.—editor and publisher Eliza- 
word, (Chester) S..0).-- .e..-, he Young Man and Journalism........ Macmillan beth (N. J.) Journal; Jan. 9, 1923. 
seitz, Don 'C../... +eeeeeeee training for the Newspaper Trade...... Lippincott Dare, H. Craig—publisher and editor of News- 
Williams. sl alcotte tess aee The -Newspaper ) Mansa. le weiner Scribner paperdom; at Patchogue, N. Y., Sept. 23. 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


ogo. cegorh: Technical Instruction in Journalism in In- ’ 
stitutions of Higher Education........ Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lee, James Melvin 


HISTORIES OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


Hudson, Frederic..... -.....Journalism in the United States, 1690- 
) USF) Ea cscs eater neti cities meet inle ea eke aia Harper 
Lee, James Melvin......... Tiistory of American Journalism......... Houghton Mifflin 
Payne, George Henry..... .History of Journalism in the United 
States SG isitc case eccaehe alae eee we oGR a athe Appleton 


HISTORIES OF NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS 


Davis, Elmer...............History of The New York Times........New York Times Co. 
Heaton, John L........+...The Story of a~Page—New York World. Harper 
Lee, James Melvin......... The Oldest Daily Newspaper—The Globe..Commercial Advertiser 
‘ Association 
Nevins,» Allanaserceen eee The Evening Post—A Century of Journal- 
ism «tees oe SOO SDE SOMCe HO Ine ..Boni & Liveright 
HISTORIES OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 
Andrews, Alexander........History of British Journalism........... Bentley 
Bourne, R. Fox........English Newspapers .............. ....-Chatto & Windus 
Grant, Gamtese mien eies -eeLhe Newspaper Press......... .... Tinsley 
Hunt, F, Knight....... aeslne Mourti estates se eens meee A ees Bogue 
Muddiman, J. B. 
Williams) ...............History of English Journalism...........Longman’s Green 
Muddiman, J. G........... «Lhe Kin osm: Printers telecoms enelienies Laue 
JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
“ang Charlesz acme: -++..Journalism for High Schools............Noble 
int, Es Noe ah ce eoistikas Newspaper Writing in High Schools....University of Kansas 
Harrington, H. F..........Writing for Print.............. Roobodecistey ad 


Hyde, Grant Milnor. ... ...A Course in Journalistic Writing........Appleton 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Patk, Robert Ei...<s° 0s. The Immigrant Press and Its Control....Harper 
FICTION 
Abbot, Willis eJieeccsucss ee Philip Derby, Reporter........ ae urets ...Dodd Mead 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins....The Clarion........... ees scersatk iffli 
Adams,” Samuel! Hopkins. Stccess) oye ae tee eee Howehten Mano 


Aa Aare page ah Bah ...+.Houghton Mifili 
smith, Henry Justin... 2, Deadlines on. eeeee ee ne een: r Goria Mater < 
Williams, Jesse Lynch..... sLhe- Stolen Storye. 20s. «ches os. cs eee Scribner 


HOUSE ORGANS 


Lee, James Melvin “The House Or eet i iti 

ee, acetates s gan,” in Business Writing.Ronald Press 
O’Shea, Peter F...... .....Employees’ “Magazines........... eeeeee Wilson 
Ramsay, Robert E......... Effective House Organs..............00. Appleton 


PROOF READING 


ives; George SBid. dene cee Text, Type, and Style..... Soseitleie ysl atts .. Atlantic Monthly Press 
NEWS INDEX 

Wate (ein le."o3\(aratevate Si oi aVst a dte anne avece tals Index to the News; published quarterly..The New York Times 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Allsopp, Fred W..i..:......% Twenty Years in a Newspaper Office....Central Printing Co., Lit- 

: : tle Rock, Ark, 

Bennett ESAs. cneeets ssi? Journalism for Women (a PracticalGuide). John lane i 

Cortissoz, Royal ...... +»...The Life of Whitelaw Reid............. Scribner 

Henry, R Editors I Have Known...... 


ie 1b pe pecqomacoon3c SMaepevniw aie rare Published by Auth 
ones, Richard Lloyd.......Unseen Soldiers (Saturday Sermonettes) . Tulsa Tribone ee 
embers of the staff of the ; 
Kansas City Star......... William Rockhill Nelson.... 


Kansas City Star......... William Rockhill Nelson.......... .....» Riverside Press 
Paine, Ralph D... ......Roads of Adventure (War Adventures)..Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Stone, Melville E...........Fifty Years a Journalist............... Doubleday Page 
Watterson, Henry. sueaeicc Marsé: Henry 7 des sss sear oor Gecrge H. Doran 
Williams, Walter OER ae Press Congress of the World in 

; BENE eon sum & als oye istexn niet Meee ete Stephens, Columbia, Mo. 
Winchester, C. T..........Principles of Literary Criticism......... Macniltaa oan ene 

The W. G. N. (The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper’) © tiie cettecscenect a aie Tribune Co., Chicago 
we pene wicoweaadent Hulscher-Roth- 
enberg, Inc., New York. 
NECROLOGY 


Atkins, George—owner Montpelier (Vt.) Argus; 
Dec, 26. 

Baldwin, Merrick R.—a director George Batten 
Company, New York; Feb. 17. 

Barham, Guy—president Los Angeles Herald 
Publishing Company; at London, June 9. 

Barrett, Edward Ware—editor and publisher 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald; July 9. 


UNITED STATES 


Abbott, Dr. Lyman—long editor of Outlook 
Magazine and noted churchman and poet; New 
York, Oct, 22, 


De Foe, Louis V.—dramatiec editor 
World; March 13. 

Dobbs, John J.—managing editor Brownsville 
(Pa.) Telegram; Jan. 
Dobbs, William S.—Danbury 

ing agent; Aug. 15. 

Dungan, J. H.—publisher Oroville (Cal.) Reg- 
ister. 

Dunham, George W.—editor and publisher Utica 
(N. Y.) Press. 

Dunphy, James 
Record; Jan. 5. 

Dwyer, Austin C.—managing editor Lockport 
(N. Y.) Union-Sun and Journal; Aug. 19. 

Edmonton, William T.—managing editor Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Times, 

Edwards, Edwin—30 years editor and owner 
Greenwich (Conn.) Graphic; Noy. 25. 

Ewing, W. J.—former editor of Nashville and 
Birmingham newspapers; at Nashville, Tenn., 
June 17. 

Flanagan, Miss Clementine—treasurer 
(O.) Democrat Publishing Company. 

Fletcher, Charles H.—president Centaur Com- 
pany and pioneer patent medicine newspaper 


New York 


(Conn.) advertis- 


W.—former publisher Boston 


Kenton 


advertiser of ‘‘Castoria’’; at New York, 
April 9. 
Foley, Richard A.—Philadelphia advertising 


agent; Feb. 6. 

Foord, John—former editor 
and editor of Asia; 
April 17. 

Frank, August—many years manager St. Louis 
Star; Jan. 29, 

Gansz, Philip—editor Macon (Mo.) Republican. 

Gillespie, Edward T, W.—president Stamford 
(Conn.) Daily Advocate; Jan. 9, 1923. 

Gonner, Nicholas—publisher Dubuque American 
Tribune; Dec. 2. 

Goss, Samuel G.—a founder of Goss Printing 
Press Co., Chicago; at Glencoe, Ill., June 29, 


New York Times 
at Washington, D. C., 


Hardman, J. E.—managing editor Davenport 
(la.) Daily Times. 
Hasbrouck, David S.—associate editor Troy 


(N. Y.) Times; Aug. 27. 

Held, William B.—a founder of Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Enquirer. 

Hill, Crawford—former owner Denver Republi- 
ean; Dee. 22. 

Hooker, Thomas—president and business man- 
ager Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle; Jan. 9, 1923. 

Hopson, William A.—president Paterson (N. J.) 
Morning Call; March 16. 

Horgan, Edward D.—an owner of Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Volksfreund Company; at Albuquerque, N. M., 
Feb. 24. 

Hovey, Wallace F.—managing editor and part 
owner Leavenworth (Kan.) Post; March 29. 

Hudiburg, Will N.—former advertising manager 
Philadelphia Ledger; at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
March 8. 

Ireland, Howard I.—president Ireland Advertis- 
ing Agency, Philadelphia. 

Johnson, Harlan H.—managing editor Ann Ar- 
bor (Mich.) Times-News. 

Kelly, John F.—New York newspaper circulator; 
March 22. 


Kempton, Herbert Sumner—former associate 
editor Boston Herald. 
Kitchel, Horace—publisher Coldwater (Mich.) 


Daily Reporter; Jan. 27. 


Krebs, William E.—associate editor New Or- 
leans Item and long a power in Louisiana 
journalism, 


Larke, Julian K.—Civil War correspondent for 
New York Herald; May 31. 

Lukens, Perry—pioneer special newspaper rep- 
resentative; New York, Dec. 4. 

McLean, Andrew—founder and 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen. 
Maxwell, Robert W.—sports editor Philadelphia 

Evening Ledger. 
Miller, Charles Ransom—editor-in-chief 
York Times; at New York, July 18. 


editor-in-chief 


New 


Mitchell, Charles S,—former _ editor-in-chief 

Washington (D. C.) Herald; at Washington, 
aman, . Oz 

Montague, Peter J.—advertising manager Stern 


Brothers, New York; March 22. 
Myers, Warren A,—former owner Springfield (0.) 
Sun; Dec. 25. 

Nicholas, Harold G.—managing 
Post-Intelligencer; Feb, 13. 
O’Reilly, Lawrence J.—former New York news- 
paper man and private secretary to William 

R. Hearst; at New York, Feb, 1. 


editor Seattle 


Orr, 


Ottley, James Henry—former ow 


Daniel _ Alonzo—publisher_ 
(Pa.) Daily Spirit; May 10. 


dent McCall Company, New York; March 3, 


Chambersburg 
: Tears || 
ner and presi- : 


Outterson, James A.—president DeGrasse Paper | 


Company and Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper | 


Company; at New York, May 6. 


Patton, Major H. W.—long editor and owner o: 


| 


Pacific Coast newspapers; at Soap Lake, | 


Wash., May 24. 


rick; Jan. 4. 


Perrine, J. N.—part owner Oil City (Pa.) Der- 


| 
Perry, G. W. C.—part owner and managing | 


editor Chillicothe (0O.) Gazette; June 8, 
Powell, G. Harold—general manager Californi, 


Fruit Growers Exchange; at Pasadena, Cal., | 


Feb. 18. ] 
Pratt, Samuel—president United Advertisin; 
Corporation, New York; Feb. 22, 


al 


5 { 


Prentiss, Henry J., Jr.—managing editor Cedar 


Rapids (Ia.) Republican; Oct. 18. 


Pringle, Robert A.—former Canadian paper con-— 


troller; at Ottawa, Jan. 16. 


Quincy, 
Detroit Free Press. - 


Henry W.—former business manager 


Raabe, Otto L.—assistant secretary R. Hoe & 


Co.; New York, Dec. 22. 
Rehbaum, George—a founder of Buffalo (N. Y. 
Enquirer. 


) 


Relihan, Patrick Thomas—for many years legis- 
lative correspondent for New York and Brook-| 


lyn newspapers; Aug. 21. 
Riley, 


Joseph J.—head newspaper department | 


Frank Presbrey Company, New York; Dec. 28. 
Roberts, Frank C.—editor Long Beach (Cal.) 


Daily Telegram. 


Ross, Dr. John W.—former editor Philadelphia 


North American; Miami, Fla., Oct. 12, 
Sawter, 


George—former publisher and editor 


Stamford (Conn.) Daily News; at New York, 


March 1, ; 
Scott, Morris—newspaper cartoonist; 


chester, Mass. 
Shaughnessy, Edward H.—Second Assistant Pos’ 


master-General; at Washington, D. C., 


at Dor- 


4 


Feb. 2, 


Shutt, August M.—pioneer California newspapel| 


man; Oct. 16. 


Slep, Harry—founder Altoona (Pa.) Mirror} 
June 16. . 
Smith, Delevan—publisher Indianapolis New 


at Lake Forest. Ill., Aug. 25. 
Smith, Richard—managing editor Indianapol 
News; Sept. 


oH 


is, 


3. 
Smith, Rev. Dr. William Austin—editor of the 


Churchman; at New York, Sept. 27. 


Snowden, Col. Clinton A.—former editor Chicag« 


Times, 


Stanton, 
at Asheville, N. C., March T 


Tacoma Ledger and once managing 
editor New York Times; at Tacoma, Jan, 4. | 
Robert A.—Chicago advertising man 


Stevens, Edmund—vice-president Miehle Printiny 


Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicag 


Oct. 7 


= | 


Stivers, Col. H. C.—editor Superior (Wis.) Tel, 


egram; June 9. 
Stokes, omen 
r Chicago ibune. 
eeecar Lewis W.—Washington corresponde 
Pittsburgh Dispatch; at Washington, D. 
Jan. 29. 


Stuart, 
Leader; at San Francisco, Jan. 2, 1923. 


Chauncey M.—former advertising man 


D 


| 


Frank Q.—former editor Des Moine 


Studer, Augustus C.—publisher Montclair (N. J.) 


Times; at Thun, Switzerland, June 9. 


Sutphen, Charles 
manager Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch; July 10. 
Terhune, Mrs. Mary Virginia—well known 


R.—treasurer and_ busines) 


a, 


writer under name of Marion Harland; at Nev 


York, June 2. 


Timoney, Albert P.—-vice-president Frank Prei 


brey Company, New York; Jan. 16. 


Train, Samuel S.—editor and publisher Alban): 


(Ore.) Herald. 
Tuteweiler, 

ager Indianapolis Times; 
Twining, Alfred—for years 

Scranton (Pa.) Times. 


Ullery, b 
(Vt.) Reformer and New England Farmer; 


Brattleboro. 


1 A.—former business ma), 
ena at Daytona, Fla. | 
associate edit 


Jacob G.—former publisher Brattleboi 


‘ 


Bat 
ton, Joshua F.—many years publisher 
Me Daily Times, Bath American Sentin, 


and Bath Buterprise, 
Van Lent, Joseph 
News-Tribune. ; 
Velock, Jack—well known sports writer; 
Ripton, Vt., June 11. 


C.—editor Muscatine (la 


4 


i ra) 
Wanamaker, John—discoverer of newspape: | 
yertising, merchant, father of parcel post Bi 


one of earliest proponents of rural free 4) 


livery and postal savings; at Philadelph 
Dec. 12. 
Wadsworth, George S.—president 


i - 26. 

(Mass.) Eagle and Tribune; Aug. 5 

Ward, Dillis B.—founder Seattle Chronicle 
Post: at Seattle. 


Ward, Robert E.—Chicago newspaper represe 


tative; at Summit, N. J., March 22. 
Wardman, Ervin—vice-president 


and Sun-Herald Corporation; 
Jan. 13, 1923. 

Ware, William H.—advertising manager A. 
Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wheeler, Dr. Edward J,—editor Currant Opinio: 


at Lake Placid, N. Y., July 16. 


Wheeler, William—president Wheeler Advert 


ing Company, New York. 
Williams, Allen S.—author, 


man; at Fulton. Mo. 
Worm, 
chief publicity representative for Shu 


Theatrical enterprises; at Paris, France, J 


13. | 
Wynne, Robert J.—former Postmaster-Gener 
at Washington, March 11. 
Yokel, Berthold—~circulation manager News 


(N. J.) Ledger; Oct. 9. 
Yancey, Richard H.—editor Nashville (Ten 
Banner; June 22, 


FOREIGN 


I 
| 
Northcliffe, Lord—owner and editor of Lone 


Times, London Daily Mail and one hund 
other publications; at London, England. 


Villiers, Frederick—war correspondent and ; 


tist; at London, Bngland, April 5. 


New Yo! 


i Publishing Ass 
Herald, the Sun Printing & aD awe Yor 


naturalist 8) 
former newpaper man; at New York, Feb. ¢) 
Williams, Wallace—pioneer Missouri newspab) 


i 
A, Toxen—former newspaper man “4 


| 


| 
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Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 


A PROFITABLE 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE! 


Ask the following: 


WALL STREET JOURNAL, NEW. YORK, N. -Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


POST-STANDARD, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

DAILY TIMES, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
TELEGRAPH-HERALD, DUBUQUE, IOWA 

_ BURLINGTON GAZETTE, BURLINGTON, IOWA 
_ THE COURIER, OTTUMWA, IOWA 
TIMES-CALL, RACINE, WIS. 

WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL, MADISON, WIS. 
DECATUR HERALD, DECATUR, ILL. 
GREENSBORO RECORD, GREENSBORO, N. C._ 
NEWS-PRESS, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

DAILY PANTAGRAPH, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
COMMERCIAL NEWS, DANVILLE, ILL. 


Others on application: 


NEWSPAPER INCOME TAX INVESTIGATIONS 
CIRCULATION VALUES 
COST SYSTEMS AND APPRAISALS 


Clifford VYrondall 


AS AA (Lonpon Enc) CPA (Inpiana) 


ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| 
} 
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Editor & Publisher 


PRESS GALLERY, LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


SSeS 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISTS ACCREDITED TO THE SOCIETY OF 
NATIONS 


Honorary Presidents: 


Lord Robert Cecil 
Augustin Edwards 


COMMITTEE 

PRESIDENT—Henry Ruffin, Agence Havas, 
Paris. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS—Max Beer, Agence Wolff, 
Geneva; Frank Filliol, Agence, Télégraphique 
Suisse, Geneva; Lawrence Hills, New York 
Herald, Paris; R. J. MacHugh, Daily Tele- 
graph, London; Em. Taponier, L’Information, 
Paris. 

SECRETARY GENERAL—André Glarner, Ex- 
change Telegraph, 


DELEGATH RESIDENT IN GENBEVA—Jean 
Francois Laya, Le Temps, Geneva. 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEER—H. 
Harris, Daily News, London; Joseph 
Narodni Listy, Geneva; Andreas 

Politiken, Copenhagen. 


Wilson 
Palivec, 
Winding, 


‘OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION AT GENEVA— 


4 Boulevard du Théitre, Geneva. 


AMERICAN PRESS—Miss Constance Drexel, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Washington; Clare 
Sheridan, New York World, Paris; Wilbur 
Forrest, New York Tribune, Paris; Lawrence 
Hills, New York Herald, Paris; Walter S. 
Hiatt, The Associated Press, Paris; Lincoln 
Eyre, New York Herald; Christine Merriman, 
New York Globe; J. C, King, New York Eve- 
ning Post; Edwin L. James, New York Times, 
Paris; Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News, 


Paris; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily 
News, Paris; Elliott F. Shepard, New York 


Evening Mail, Paris; S. F. Wader, The Asso- 
ciated Press, Paris; Henry Wates, Chicago 
Tribune, Paris; Henry Wood, United Press of 
America, Rome; D. Floyd Christian, Christian 
Science Monitor; Robert A. Curry, Christian 
Science Monitor. 

ARGENTINE PRESS—F. Ortiz HEchagiie, La Na- 
cion; Ramon de Franch, La Prensa. 

BELGIAN PRHSS—Henri La Fontaine, 
pendence Belge, Brussels; Haubrechts, 
Belge, Geneva. 

BRITISH PRESS—Edmond d’Arcis, The Times 
(London), Geneva; Vernon Bartlett, The Times 
(London), Rome; Robert Dell, The Nation, 
Geneva; H. P. Devitte, Daily Express Geneva; 
André Glarner, Exchange Telegraph, Paris; 
Julian Grande, Observer, Geneva; H. Wilson 


Indé- 
Etoile 


Harris, Daily News, London; R. J. MacHugh, 
Daily Telegraph, London; J. Landa, Westmin- 
W. Ryall, 


ster Gazette, London; Manchester 


needs of our customers. 


worth-while saving. 


nated there. 


perfected all the time. 


Paul Hymaus 
Henry de Jouvenel 
Guardian, Paris; W. H. G. Werndel, Reuter’s 
Agency, London. 
CHINESH PRESS—Wang Unio, Shun Pao, 
Vienna. 
CZECHO-SLOVAK PRESS—Joseph Linhart, 
Pravo Lidu, Geneva; S. Netchasek, Venkoy, 


Geneva; Joseph Palivec, Narodi Listy, Geneva; 
Dr. Jean Stavnik, Prager Press, Geneva. 

DANISH PRESS—Carl Muusmann, National- 
tidende, Copenhagen; Andreas Winding, Politi- 
ken, Copenhagen. 

DUTCH PRESS—Dr. de Jong Van Beek en 
Donk, Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Berne; 
Van Meurs, Telegraph, Geneva; Dr. Thierry 
van Schnaardenburg, Allgemeen Handelsblad, 

ESTHONIAN PRESS—Victor Poom, Pievaleht 
Tallin. 

FRENCH PRESS—Edouard Bauty, Journal des 
Débats, Geneva; Paul du Bochet, Petit Paris- 
ien, Geneva; Charles Dulot, Le Temps, Paris; 
Paul-Edouard Ganzoni-Lazone, Journal des 
Débats, Paris; Albert de Gobart, Intransigeant, 
Paris; Jean-Francois Laya, Le Temps, Geneva; 
Philippe Millet, Petit Parisien, Paris; Marcel 
Nadaub, Petit Journal, Paris; Robert Pou- 
laine, Petit Journal, Paris; Charles Rivet, Le 
Temps, Paris; Tony Roche, Le Journal, 
Geneva; Henry Ruffin, Agence Havas, Paris; 
Jules Sauerwein, Le Matin, Paris; Emile 
Taponier, L’Information, Paris; Gabriel Tis- 
serand, Echo de Paris, Paris; John Veyrat, 
Lyon-Républicain, Geneva. 

GERMAN PRESS—Julius Becker, Vossische Zei- 
tung, Geneva; Max Beer, Agence Wolff, Gene- 
va; Franz Farga, Deutsche Tageszeitung, 
Geneva. 

ITALIAN PRESS—Giuseppe Bruccoleri, Agence 
Stefani, Rome; G. Emmanuel, Corriere della 
Sera, Rome; Cipriano Facchinetti, Il Secolo, 
Milan; Angelo Monti, Il Secolo, Geneva. 

ROUMANIAN PRESS—Richard Arapu, 
Paris; S. Dichter, Universal, Paris. 

SERBIAN PRESS—D. Miletitch, Troginski Glas- 
nik, Geneva; Valitch, Novi Vek, Geneva. 

SWEDISH PRESS—Oscar Thorsing, Social Demo- 
kraten, Stockholm. : 

SWISS PRESS—Paul Adam, Journal de Genéve 
Geneva; Marius Berthet, La Suisse, Geneva; 
Edouard Chapuisat, Journal de Genéve, Geneva; 
Maxime Courvoisier, Le Démocrate, Délémont; 
Heinrich Droz, Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Geneva; 


Epoca, 
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Frank fFilliol, Agence Télégraphique Suisse, 
Geneva; Keller, Bund, Berne; Albert Oeri, 
Basler Nachrichten, Bale; Maurice Muret, 
Gazette de Lausanne, Paris; Ernest Reitmann, 
Nouvelle Gazette Zurich, Zurich; EH. Sommer, 
Le Suisse, Geneva. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 


UNITED STATES 
Barbour’s Advertising Rate Sheets Service, Inc., 


Chicago. 

Bellefontaine (O.) Index-Republican, 

Bryan Co., William J.—New York advertising 
agency. 


Chicago Staats-Zeitung. 

Columbus (O.) Herold. 

Cumberland (Md.) Leader. 

Gatti-McQuade Company, New York. 

Gilbert-O’Farrell Printing Co., New York. 

Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram, 

Huntsville (Ala.) Times. 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Evening News. 

Lansing (Mich.) Capital-News, 

McLeod, William—Rochester (N. Y.) advertis- 
ing agent. 

Manchester (N. H.) Evening Mirror. 

Marshfield (Ore,) Southwestern Daily News. 

Metropolitan Magazine, New York. 

Mosher Co., Inc., E. R., New York newsprint 
paper dealers. 

Mt. Clemens (Mich,) Daily News. 

Oklahoma City Leader. 

Port Huron (Mich.) Press. 

Riteservice Advertising Agency, New York. 

Rosier Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 

St. Louis Daily Amerika. 

Stevens, Gibbs & Baumann, Inc., New York and 
Chicago. 

Stroud, H. K.,—New York advertising agent. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Telegram, 

Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer. 

Waterbury, Cleveland L.—New York advertis- 
ing man. 

Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch. 

Winter Park (Fla,) Post. 


CHANGES IN NAME 


UNITED STATES 


Chicago Journal of Commerce and Daily Finan- 

cial Times—to Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and LaSalle Street Journal, ° 

Creston (Ia.) Advertiser-Gazette—to Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 

Cleveland (0). Commercial—to Cleveland Times. 

Indiana Daily Times—to Indianapolis Times. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis—to Journal. 

Waterloo (Ia.) Times-Tribune—to Tribune, 


—DRY=MATS= 
SQUARE DEAL 


The name FLEXIDEAL has become synonymous to many 
newspapers throughout the country with SQUARE DEAL- 
ING. With us that much abused word SERVICE takes on 
its good old-fashioned meaning of honestly-priced merchandise 
of superior quality, strict adherence to shipping details and no 
Sparing. of expense to properly take care of and satisfy the 


FLEXIDEAL and MAXITYPE DRY MATS are the best 
dry mats to be had regardless of price, and yet they afford a 


V : \ They are made by the oldest and largest 
factories of their kind in the world. 


In fact the dry mat origi- 


FLEXIDEAL and MAXITYPE DRY MATS are the only 
dry mats which have passed the experimental stage (they are 
in use throughout the world) and are being improved and 


“MAXITYPE” 


specially adapted for the 
Duplex tubular casting boxes 


FLEXIDEAL and MAXITYPE DRY MATS 
—make the paste pot an unnecessary nuisance 


—eliminate the steam tables 
—save valuable time 
—save newsprint paper 


—anean dollars and cents to the management and better work 
and working conditions to the stereotyper. 


FLEXIDEAL AND MAXITYPE DRY MATS CAN MEAN 


JUST AS MUCH TO YOU! 


YOU WILL EVENTUALLY STEREOTYPE THE DES 
MAT WAY SO YOU MIGHT AS WELL GET THE BES 


YOUR" MONEY) CAN, BUYe 


Our large stock at the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, assures you 
a constant supply and prompt shipments. 
ing up—you can have your mats as you need them and when 


you want them. 


“FLEXIDEAL” 
for all other standard 
casting boxes 


THE FLEXIDEAL COMPANY > 


Sole United States and Canadian Distributors 


15 WILLIAM STREET 


CHANGES IN SIZES OF PAGES, 
COLUMN WIDTHS, ETC. 


UNITED STATES 


Bangor (Me.) News—to 8 columns (121% ems). 
3erkeley (Cal.) Daily Gazette—from 7 column to 
8-column (12 em) page. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—All English dailies adopted 
8-column (12%4-em) page. 

Burlington (Vt.) Free Press—from 7 columns 
(138 ems) to 8 columns (12% ems), 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican—to 8-column 


page. 

Charleston (S. C.) American—7 to 8-column page, 

Danbury (Conn.) News—column length from 21% 
to 21%. 

Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune—13 to 12-em column, 


Lexington (Ky.) Herald—from 12% to 12-em 
columns, 

Mankato (Minn.) Daily Free Press—to 8 columns 
(121%, ems). 


Mayfield (Ky.) Daily Times—to 8 columns (12 
ems). 

Meriden (Conn.) Morning Record—from 7 to § 
columns (12 ems). 

New York Evening Mail—12%4 to 12-em columns. 

New York World changed column rules from 
hairline to 1-pt. 

Orlando (Fla.) Reporter-Star—to 8-column (1214 
em) page. 

Portland Oregonian and Portland Journal re- 
duced columns to 12-em width. 

Portland (Me.) Press-Herald—from 7 to 8-column 
pages, 

Stockton (Cal.) Record—to 8 columns (12 ems). 

Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram—from 7 to 
8-column page. 

Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune—from 7 columns 
(121%4 ems) to 8 columns (12 ems). 

Washington (D. C.) Times—to 12-em column. 


FIELD CHANGES 


UNITED STATES 


Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News—from morning to 
afternoon. 

Christian Science Monitor (Boston)—resumed 
publication of afternoon editions. 

Twin Falls (Ida.) Daily News—from evening to 
morning. 


index to advertisers and 
text contents will be found on last 
two pages. 


Complete 


MARKS 


No need of stock- 


NEW YORK CITY 


Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 191 


Many a National Advertiser 


—has felt a False Sense of Security 
—has been led to believe that he has fully covered the 
Densely Populated and Profitable Territory of 


RHODE ISLAND 


A Map of the State may mislead an advertiser who is not thoroughly familiar with the 
true situation. Only a study of the actual conditions and reports of the Audit Bureau 
of pen will show how the Northeastern part of the State is served and domi- 
nate y 


he Pawtucket Times 


Net Paid 23 Yy 1 1 Circulation | 
j i 


With fully Five Times the combined circulation of all other Rhode Island Evening 
Newspapers in its territory, it is admittedly a distinct proposition in point of .ad- 
vertising value. The Times goes into practically every home in three cities: Paw- 
tucket, Central Falls and Attleboro, Mass. No combination of all other daily news- 
papers sold in the territory can give even 50% coverage. 


FURTHER PROOF 


The necessity of using The Pawtucket Times to fully cover this Trading Territory of 
140,000 is proven by the fact that the Principal 


PROVIDENCE ADVERTISERS | | 


used lineage in The Times during the first six months of 1922 as shown below: 


The 5 Principal Department Stores 423,246 lines | 
The 7 Principal Furniture Stores 202,985 lines 
The 5 Principal Cloak & Suit Shops 173,616 lines 
These 17 stores used a Total of 799,847 lines 


The Lineage from All Providence Advertisers Exceeded 2,500,000 Lines in 1922. 
The Pawtucket Times—Pawtucket, R. I. 


Special Representatives: GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN | 


342 Madison Ave. Tribune Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 1024 Tremont Bldg. 
New York Chicago San Francisco oston 


a 


pees 
anes en 


| 


192 


published in 


reached 


021,331 


over 1921 was a trifle over 4.2 per cent. 
ures for these cities for each month and annual 
totals are presented for each year back to 1914 


the 23 


since 


highest total in 
falling behind only the gigantic total of 1,175,- 
lines rolled up in 
total was 1,113,000,000 agate lines. 


1914, last 


on this and the two following pages. 


year 
history, 


Editor 


News, 
cago 


Baltimore American, 


Daily 


Newspapers which published the 
vhich the tables are based follow: 

Atlanta Georgian-American, Atlanta Journal, 
Baltimcre News, Baltimore 
Sun and Evening Sun, Birmingham Age-Herald, 


News, 


Chicago 


& Publisher for 


NEWSPAPER LINEAGE, 


DVERTISING linéage in 107 newspapers, 
learge cities of the 
United States which have been tabulated by 
Epitor & PusLisHER 
the second 


23 CHIEF CITIES, 


advertising on 


Birmingham News, Boston Advertiser, Boston 

1920. The 1922 American, Bostoh Globe, Boston Herald and 
The gain Traveler, Boston: Post, Boston Telegram, Bos- 

Fig- ton Transcript, Buffalo Commercial, Buffalo 


Courier and Enquirer, Buffalo Express, Buffalo 
Buffalo Times, 


Chicago American, Chi- 


Herald-Examiner, 


land Plain 
Free Press, 
Houston 
Press, 


sas City 


Angeles Record, 


nal, 


Dealer, 
Detroit 
Chronicle, 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis Times, Kansas City Journal, 
Kansas City Star and Times, 
Los Angeles Express, Los Angeles Herald, Los 
Los Angeles Times, Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee Leader, Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News, i 
Minneapolis News, 
New Orleans Item, 
Orleans Times-Picayune, 


Post, 


Janwary 27, 


News, 


Cleveland Press, 

News, 
Houston Post; 
Indianapolis 


New Orleans States, | 
New York American, 


1923 


Detroit 
Hou 


Detroit 
Times, 


Star, 
Kan- 


New 


ston 


ord, 


patch, 


ard Union, 


Philadelphia 


Inquirer, 


1914-1922 


York Herald, New York News, Brooklyn. 
New York Times, New Yor 
bune, New York World, Philadelphia B 
Philadelphia J 
Philadelphia North American, Philadelphi 
Portland Oregon Journal, 
gonian, Portland Telegram, Portland Ney 
s Louis Globe-Demecrat, St. 
, Minneapolis Jour- St 
Minneapolis Tribune, 


Portlan 


Louis Post-Dj 
. Louis Star, St. Louis Times, St. Pa 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, St. Paul 


San Francisco Bulletin, San Franciseo 


On this page is printed a chart showing Chicago Journal, Chicago Post, Chicago Trib- Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn Times, New ‘York icle, San Francisco Examiner, San Fr 
monthly fluctuations and indicating graphically une, Cincinnati Comme-cial Tribune, Cincinnati Commercial, New York Evening Post, New Call-Post, San Francisco News, Wash 
how close the last six months of 1922 brought Examiner, Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati Times- York Sun, New York Evening Telegram, New Post, Washington Star, Washington 
the year’s total to the record figure of 1920, Star, Cleveland Leader, Cleveland News, Cleve- York Evening World, New York Globe, New  -and Washington Herald. 

1922 ( 
January February March April May June July August Septembe- October November December T 
Atlanta's .a.00shie 1,332,194 1,363,054 1,523,026 1,645,714 1,624,322 1,378,328 1,432,158 1,523,536 1,431,552 1,758,190 1,658,118 1,658,930 18,3 
Baltimore 3,662,285 3,108,921 4,133,018 4,545,524 4,642,353 4,493,869 3,708,037 3,594,681 4,186,609 4,782,530 4,649,143 4,421,987 49,9 
Birmingham 1,634,850 1,461,810 1,550,934 1,721,650 1,554,308 1,547,252 1,461,502 1,427,874 1,493,338 1,801,814 1,710,520 1,787,926 19,1 
Boston.) cutee .os ee 4,661,976 4,061,086 5,545,089 5,848,799 5,664,252 5,156,496 4,033,259 4,331,537 5,069,276 5,955,012 5,925,645 5,525,931 61,7 
Brittalo esis ss cele oe 2,820,703 2,477,217 3,278,319 3,373,073 3,415,688 3,022,157 2,527,507 2,609,978 2,993,906 3,655,557 3,440,855 3,672,009 37,2 
@hicago | iewcaaee cn 5,651,277 4,955,973 6,434,493 6,606,688 6,478,047 6,013,521 5,005,191 5,072,649 6.113,805 7,275,537 6,858,636 6,684,786 73,1 
@iacinnati. fois. c< 2,925,000 2,610,000 3,093,000 3,203,700 3,179,100 2,748,293 2,768,100 2,579,700 2,805,300 3,420,000 3,442,500 3,391,600 36,1 
Cleveland 3,403,425 2,831,400 3,550,200 3,695,400 3,744,150 3,471,675 3,119,025 3,142,350 3,462,075 3,961,200 3,972,900 3,962,400 42,3 
Detroite 3S Sea ne < 4,029,592 3,408,776 4,299,246 4,415,684 4,615,240 4,423,818 3,645,866 ~  3,657;360 3,972,822 4,938,626 4,581,836 4,573,604 50,5 
otstonieies.e ete on 1,840,650 1,685,628 2,034,858 2,330,020 2,177,854 2,109,464 1,957,704 1,776,250 1,949,500 2,322,586 2,322,726 2,500,240 25,0 
Indianapolis ....... 2,552,259 2,342,610 3,018,948 2,342,610 3,092,502 2,768,475 2,495,124 2,362,371 2,697,666 3,058,179 2,934,393 3,180,357 32,8 
eansasimi@ityann ne 2,356,572 2,395,493 2,866,177 3,072,297 2,906,029 2,826,116 2,586,387 2,494,871 2,790,204 3-189_884 3,095,205 3,073,425 33,6 
Los Angeles ....... 6,995,072 6,118,098 7,087,192 7,251,384 7,319,284 7,102,368 6,874,518 6,738,368 6,938,526 7,702,436 7,874,286 7,652,260 85,6 
Milwaukee 2,656,716 2,166,171 2,788,912 2,852,431 2,800,506 2,765,153 2,180,578 2,239,011 2,462,975 3,432,217 3,220,999 3,248,719 34,9 
Minneapolis see 2,269,694 2,496,013 2,842,154 3,210,721 3,094,621 2,791,527 2,588,474 2,724,308 3,072,989 3,093,982 2,959,554 2,954,686 31,9 
New Orland ete 2,765,194 2,268,095 2,881,092 3,337,058 2,985,515 2,748,293 2,742,657 2,616,192 2,702,521 3,356,224  _ 3,039,113 3,729,805 35,1 
New York. 113,544,936 11,337,442 13,904,268 14,398,424 14,377,976 13,363,298 10,707,422 10,640,180  13,040.332 16,104,500 14,738,884 14,471,986  160,6 
Philadelphia 6,459,987 5,585,580 6,759,595 7,046,978 7,121,160 6,812,709 5,394,289 5,478,877 6,409,127 7,761,60 7,586,02 7,157,468 79,5 
'Rortland seeen see 2,942,408 2,586,010 3,248,204 3,405,206 3,176,628 3,042,046 2,933,322 2,924,474 2,946,314 3,380,698 3,425,212 3,377,304 37,3) 
St. Louisssceeceee 3,280,900 3,097,800 3,837,460 4,110,460 3,959,420 3,653,540 3,233,860 3,176,440 3,672,300 ‘ 4,418,420 4,195,220 4,220,900 44,8 
Sie Patil ween cence 1,751,974 1,689,030 2,170,630 2,303,014 2,361,310 2,053,968 1,348,200 1,334,578 2,090,746 2,545,942 2,433,858 2,436,518 24,5 
San Francisco...... 4,031,062 3,579,492 4,232,074 4,520,334 4,594,632 4,281,508 4,004,518 4,015,242 4,057,312 4,794,902 4,525,108 4,475,310 51,1 
Washington 3,671,120 3,451,232 4,081,220 4,369,024 4,121,735 3,928,865 3,367,581 3,198,490 3,690,849 4,657,889 4,351,153 4,135,605 47,0. 
Totals by Months. . 87,239,846 77,076,931 95,160,109 99,606,203 99,006,632 95,502,739 80,115,279 79,659,317 90,050,044 107,367,927 102,941,892 102,293,756 1,116,0 
1921 ; 
C January February March April May June July August September October November December City T 
Atlanta. asset 2,149,283 2,250,923 2,541,133 2,381,270 2,511,596 2,273,726 2,007,754 1,835,854 2,033,053 2,365,741 2,365,513 2,305,479 27,01 
Baltimore 4,073,846 3,334,684 4,174,305 4,300,943 4,612,794 3,349,972 3,460,091 3,235,510 4,121,172 4,623,671 4,302,725 4,005,887 47,5! 
Birmingham 1,745,575 1,708,770 1,921,360 1,794,002 1,890,518 1,616,538 1,484,588 1,389,220 1,544,270 1,789,424 1,561,420 1,705,200 20,1) 
Boston \2's eles wacieiemas Sento 4,100,617 3,660,200 4,968,464 4,880,927 5,561,721 4,727,466 3,855,811 3,668,750 4,606,700 5,547,201 5,224,908 5,266,569 56,01 
Wa Falow stis seine saarins ome 2,966,80S 2,616,311 3,421,268 3,205,254 3,361,893 2,916,755 2,395,764 2,346,167 2,895,037 3,463,143 3,179,609 3,394,291 36,1) 
Chicago® sccm. anes 5,576,178 4,889,763 5,984,865 6,030,921 6,215,685 5,689,413 4,620,020 4,029,387 5,388,081 6,261,606 6,002,385 6,258,906 67,5 
Cincinnati (3 sci.anaeeen 2,782,800 2,492,400 3,101,100 3,047,700 3,146,700 2,888,100 2,565,300 2,436,300 2,796,000 3,348,600 3,290,400 3,471,000 35,31 
Gleveland | sins <sactee eee 3,912,375 3,544,125 4,078,725 3;949,350 4,236,525 3,764,400 3,205,950 3,073,350 3,434,175 3,827,925 3,656,700 3,641,100 44,31 
Tetroit: @..c2 ssc eee nee 3,675,910 3,365,502 4,382,644 4,295,130 4,712,036 4,174,912 3,455,508 3,856,630 4,056,668 4,603,046 4,376,708 4,470,046 49,1. 
FRouston: cies icisltae marr 1,968,568 1,887,998 2,310,238 2,138,682 2,336,614 2,028,096 1,905,176 1,764.868 . 2,062.578 2,270,864 2,239,258 2,265,228 ~~ 25,1! 
Indianapolis seine eee 2,764,718 2,483,433 3,019,521 2,857,560 3,148,896 2,754,822 2,315,262 2,236,278 2,571,707 3,048,570 2,787,606 2,952,408 32,% 
Kansas ‘City <... eee aean 2,430,350 2,485,682 2,716,861 2,554,700 2,712,022 2,452,622 2,192,995 1,987,478 2,240,763 2,603,719 2,585,153 2,550,396 29,5) 
Los Angeles .....5.5.4.05 6,897,726 5,943,966 6,725,558 6,637,862 7,038,640 6,870,220 6,279,840 6,134,968 6,409,130 7,395,654 7,475,958 7,618,590 81,4. 
Milwaukee ......00 07.500. 2,537,312 2,114,684 2,672,229 2,680,820 2;916,096 2,518,119 2,109,208 2,307,595 2,426,901 2,773,175 2,693,691 2,804,676 30,5: 
Minneapolis) -e\-eh series 2,251,560 2,323,720 2,713,816 2,856,924 3,017,532 2,557,124 2,323,359 2,315,836 2,806,580 2,938,097 2,761,640 2,576,294 31,4 
New Orleans ween ates tect 2,624,440 2,357,114 3,063,948 2,814,952 3,087,439 2,705,585 2,545,928 2,596,395 2,711,307 3,310,310 3,128,299 3,811,404 34,5: 
New Vork! na. secant 12,745,123 10,278,254 13,296,208 13,138,166 13,956,610 12.990.742 10,309,708 9,705,712 12,428,625 14,748,224 14,204.838 13,411,958 151,21 
Philadelphia 6,703,027 5,611,40 6,404,616 6,365,501 6,751,188 6,270,927 4,899,043 4,886,004 5,853,720 7,069,518 6,952,906 6,523,111 74,28 
Portland, Ore. 2,980,445 2,677,257 3,191,137 3,124,343 3,325,526 3,062,937 3,085,458 2,631,932 3,019,914 3,182,851 3,136,767 3,192,326 36,6! 
St:\ Louise" joeeee eta 3,256,149 3,125,200 3,744,330 3,574,340 3,834,000 3,477,840 2,950,760 2,826,320 3,373,900 3,958,800 3,819,960 3.897,380 41,8. 
C5 GATE opcodes 1,755,656 1,675,056 2,189,578 2,244,368 2,241,736 1,955,736 1,667,618 1,697,517 2,041,298 2,212,163 2,111,662 2,058,146 23,8! 
San Francisco 3,419,122 3,536,442 3,804,990 3,669,810 4,222,470 3,742,302 3.396,540 3,383,380 3,548,874 4,039,350 3,963,498 3,663,634 44, 
Washington! 2.20220. 056 3,682,639 3,199,225 3,914,577 3,872,224 4,514,319 3,878,590 3,439,215 3,114,01 3,817,845 4,529,454 4,489,033 4,417,001 46,8¢ 
Potals or. cacwaee rete 86,990,225 77,562,216 94,341,471 92,415,749 99,352,566 88,666,944 76,470,903 73,559,542 86,188,298 99,911,106 96,310,637 96,261,030 1,068,0: 
Year’s total—1,068,030,687 S 
; 1920 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City T 
Atlanta 1,698,662 1,706,606 2,169,630 2,095,674 2,308,886 2,019,434 1,890,686 1,757,364 1,871,128 2,128,644 1,973,066 1,772,818. (azee3s 
Baltimore ....... 4,412,973 4,676,415 5,358,155 5,711,769 5,285,165 5,166,910 4,232,639 4,076,308 4,585,734 5,375,872 4,947,847 4,507,369 58,3: 
Birmingham 2,279,928 2,570,596 2,659,734 2,165,926 2,425,822 2,209,914 2,015,372 2,085,356 2,115,498 2,519,496 2,140,208 2,114,966 27,3( 
Bostonmees eae 5,232,977 2,952,268 5,683,630 5,953,317 6,039,250 5,433,023 4,396,716 3,892,121 4,870,038 5,670,251 5,115,786 4,724,225 59,96 
Buralo esas nisse8 3,465,190 3,373,932 4,113,698 3,422,251 3,277.444 3,163,030 2,616,607 3,072,140 3,530,433 4,126,052 3,612,929 3,839,979 41,61 
Chicago ......... 6,510,483 5,380,965 6,600,741 6,118,644 6,605,613 6,507,189 5,325,468 5,403,063 4,898,408 6,857,622- 6,490,500 6,571,950 73,27 
Cincinnati) 4)..006 2,870,700 2,866,200 3,560,400 2,900,100 3,543,000 3,303,300 3,011,100 2,900,100 3,139,200 3,610,500 3,341,400 3,258,300 38,30 
Cleveland yee eace 4,628,400 4,561,675 . 5,316,675 4,945,725 5,194,800 5,132,850 4,665,450 4,555,725 - 4,679,925 4,962,975 4,721,700 4,515,975 57,88 
Detrait pss cceone 4,664,646 4,636,845 5,425,560 5,287,282 5,497,240 5,209,274 4,567,892 4,659,494 4,794,338 5,518,436 5,000,892 4,654,286 59,91 
Houston ........ 2,015,323 2,049,868 2,390,444 2,191,504 2,469,082 2,233,812 2,151,100 1,751,400 1,903,510 2,774,138 2,690,919 2,428,597 27,04 
Indianapolis .. 2,972,802 2,963,040 3,582,837 3,026,280 3,563,883 3,411,672 2,941,443 2,805,771 3,128,370 3,412,938 3,228,330 3,249,144 38,28 
Kansas City ..... 2,364,160 2,692,542 2,932,266 2,483,783 2,573,054 2,408,293 2,158,490 2,257,190 2,483,136 2,892,094 2,632,197 2,549,569 30,42 
Los Angeles 6,465,452 6,462,370 6,681,542 6,545,042 6,666,716 6,436,716 6,191,836 6,452,866 6,635,160 7,836,696 7,438,284 7,652,442 81,46 
Milwaukee ...... 2,601,392 2,399,942 2,982,275 3,056,578 3,158,340 2,865,053 2,419,596 2,582,015 2,705,616 3,112,722 2,845,809 2,773,380 33, 
Minneapolis ..... 2,682.302 2,981,356 3,220,462 3,638,960 3.655,932 3,007,550 2,781,268 2,796,009 3,231,510 3,618,139 3,069,276 2,912,602 37,59 
New Orleans .... 2,589,996 2,723,419 3,398,360 3,340,206 3.301,713 3,132,028 2,989,577 2,798,630 2,987,282 3.706,652 3,655,605 3,757,845 38,38 
New York 14,344,249 11,948,764 13,944,828 13,869,816 14,898,037 13,623,845 10,682,975 10,581,014 12,616,556 15,203,572 13,591,736 13,287,144 158,59 
Philadelphia 7,112,197 6,392,944 7,514,085 7,787,166 8,123,037 7,475,509 5,716,154 5,866,518 6.882,510 7,726,598 7,232,94 6,824,973 84,6 
Portland 2,684,168 3,025,970 3,125,874 3,136,684 3,364,578 2,917,910 2,565,860 2,582,776 2,781,796 3,293,338 3,037,762 3,000,662 35,51 
St. Louis 3,213,140 3,544,700 4,286,200 3,579,640 3.937.180 3,769,960 3,180,160 3,370,460 3,909,800 4,522,840 4,157,860 3,943,240 45,41 
Se Patil Geese 2,055,648 2,197,734 2,622,354 3,002,342 2,755,452 2,392,810 2,219,728 2,166.976 2,662,772 2,812,131 2.404,570 2,287,684 29,58 
San Francisco 3,373,440 3,475,094 3,685,990 3,792,976 4,189,640 3,704,328 3,183,768 3,421,978 3,307,080 3,978,478 3,680,502 3,594,626 43,38 
Washington ..... 3,585,110 3,667,265 4,159,583 3,884,094 4,365,528 2,999,750 3,267,117 3,334,562 3,787,084 4,576,316 4,254,555 4,128,036 46,00 
Totals, by aoe neers: 89,250,510 105,415,323 101,935,759  107,1S9,392 98,524,160 85,170,942 85,169,836 93,506,884 110,236,500 101,264,679 98,349,812 1,169,84 
ears total—l, 4 ; . 
1919 
Jan. Feb. March April May June _ July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Atlantawe.<. session 1,195,138 1,278,228 1,622,334 1,749,300 1,676,860 1,670,732 1,584,632 1,837,196 1,797,978 2,048,970 2,138,598 1,936,326 
Baltimore ......- 3,452,227 3,307,818 4,123,922 4458621 4,784,001 4,598,222 3.836,793 —3/901.406 4391273 5,007,898 5,303,878 4,305,699 
Birmingham ..... 1,573,306 1,646,414 2,060,142 1,753,864 1,784,328 1,708,662 1,596,630 1,719,774 1.728.300 1,973,328 2,159,738 2,016,476 
Boston: . Seckisen 4,711,722 4,632,116 4,323,885 4,850,174 5,143,474 5,029,546 3,987,000 3,842,195 4,380,380 5,725,961 5,669,337 5,312,857 
BGffala J... «+ 2,623,595 2,487,135 3,155,759 2,828,918 2,965,812 2,630,859 2,374,709 3,070,257 3,636,772 4,456,251 4,107,564 4,036,523 
Chicago . 4,224,213 4,058,064 5,122,173 5,732,646 5.915.181 5,994,654 4,973,529 5,025,927 4,298,316 6,850,139 6,665,994 6,307,956 
Cincinnati ...... 2,076,300 1,928,700 2,528,100 2,829,300 2,843,000 2,770,500 2,582,100 2,532,900 2,935,200 3,475,800 3,373,200 3,310,500 
Cleveland 3,093,225 3,193,800 3;649,500 4,272,225 4,228,425 4,299,075 3,903,900 4,215,900 4.485,375 - 5,083,425 5,363,175 4,919,625 
Petrol re socs so 3,304,784 3,247,328 4,382,504 4,564,/28 4,657,030 4,421,914 4,085,144 4,185,776 4,567;878 5,667,340 5,712,042 5,223,890 
Houstort, ..0..<.- 1,575,518 1,786,806 2,101,344 1,975,276 2,124,948 2,146,368 1,825,576 1,670,746 1,790,356 2,178,624 2,396,464 2,332,483 
Indianapolis 2,238,819 2,203,674 2,795,970 3,024,021 3,131,736 2,936,955 2,592,594 2,820,103 3,115,362 3.433,689 3,306,903 3,287,025 
Kansas City .... 1,769,184 2,048,179 , 2,378,293 2,512,443 2,474,684 2,489,527 2,188,325 2,247,009 2,482,740 2,808,568 2,646,193 2,454,436 
Los Angeles 3,803,744 3,669,456 4,630,430 4,752,440 5,157,586 5,203,100 4,863,236 5,515,346 5,208,266 6,061,874 6,551,440 6,285,300 
Milwaukee 1,735,372 2,390,954 2,395,894 2,560,291 2.547,404 2,219,276 2,302,069 2.640404 2,963,367 2,938,703 2,763,909 
Minneapolis ..... 27282.014 2,521,176 2,804,704 2,843,022 2,902.060 2,379,594 2,809,175 2,990,638 3,411,493 3,379,292 3,205,944 
New Urleans .... 1,853,790 1,714,909 2,473,360 2,483,933 2.509,320 2,569,770 2,236,346 2,194,595 2,981,414 2,836,240 3,140,569 3,291,219 
New York ...... 9,304,150 $'446,324 10,581,516 11,621,848 12,290,390) 13,285,844 10,755,869 10,214,003 12,618,819 15,456.033 14,588,298 13,915,425 
Philadelphia ..... 5,507,921 5,260,777 6,546,478 6,903,032 6,908,291 6,901,375 5,648,524 5,557,092 6,727,577 6,995,958 7,224,297 6,199,840 
Portland. ........ 2,056,820 2,191,672 2,450,660 2,555,152 2,647;574 2,648,610 2,414,444 2,535,874 2,619,914 2,934,764 3.082,726 2,732,138 
St. Lonis ....... 2,430,000 2.519.880 2,932,760 3,150,680 3,200,280 3,237,320 2,714,540 2,809,680 3,233,840 3,903,560 3,925,700 3,796,260 
Se Pauhien....a0 1,608,096. . , -1,567,M8--~ =1,94%4,002 2,346,904 ' = 2'260,133- — 2'093,924 1,875,734 2,096.584 2,225,510 2,364.722 2,570,186 2,306,668 
San Francisco .3.. 2,355,570 2,315,208 ... 2,782,766 2,817,290 . 3.199.448 3,125,724 2,749,026 3,007,284 2,841,104 3,512,418 3,628,828 3,313,884 
Washington ..... 2,852,920 2,840,029><* 3,568,152 2. 3,762,087 4,067,871 3,039,395 3,323,453 3,342,364 3,799,939 4,394,674 4,541,800 4,089,408 
Totals, iby months. 67,882,992 66,361,921 81,066,180 “86,145,480 89,373,685 88,251,480 76,710,974 79,453,255 87,497,355 103,545,096 104,414,925 97,343,791 
Year’s | fotal—1,028,047,134 ~ 
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1918 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
(oO 773,544 811,258 1,182,622 1,028,412 1,219,612 1,045,562 991,074 925,412 1,134,368 1,199,306 1,232,200 1,329,288 12,872,658 
ADPCM .s vi00 2,735,670 2,350,946 3,463,007 3,333,594 3,596,897 3,336,564 2,861,384 2,777,984 3,328,676 3,560,902 4,037,201 3,843,517 39,220,342 
fgham ..... 1,204,840 1,240,820 1,624,770 1,492,814 1,542,336 1,492,680 1,250,494 1,346,674 1,430,982 1,446,466 1,702,610 1° 799,056 17,574,542 
} smisie ees Ren 2.77. 3,349 2,770,837 3,530,789 3,427,603 3.435,611 3,058,139 2,683,089 2,663,818 3,199,401 3,539,021 3,641,817 3,680,000 38,403,470 
C..  -s . 2,123,089 1,809,935 2,585,090 3,286,778 2,640,638 1,694,402 2,049,332 1,970,388 2,509,182 2,505,615 3,086,486 3,150,995 29,411,930 i 
{Oise s.» 3,932,640 3,181,470 4,556,640 4,328,495 4.325.350 3,680,724 3,194,511 3,260,751 4,012,881 4,273,584 4,426,455 4,683,009 47,856,510 
i: 3s 1,511,720 950,400 1,260,300 1,992,000 2,240,400 1,948,500 1,009,806 1,631,400 2,000,100 - 2,209,800 2,258,700 2,308,500 21 321.6 20 \ 
(| - 2,702,873 2,274,750 3,091,575 2,429,127 3,148,950 2,886,300 2,692,125 2,708,850 2.909.700 3,263,925 3,217,725 4, 102,125 35,428 025 
\iceeeiscses: 2,913,876 2,315,376 3,394,518 3,612,598 3,618,834 3,315,984 2,702,024 2,770,992 3,089,422 3,181,794 3,313,632 3,736,544 EVA 065. 5594 
{MN weeesess 1,067,416 1,118,026 1,512,252 1,460,843 1.523,858 1,487,780 1,376,578 1,180,010 1,420,874 1,492,222 1,656,340 1,805,874 17,102. ,073 
sipolig ..... 1,645,758 1,696,682 2,166,732 2,160,701 2,265,980 2,040,604 1,723,495 1,765,579 2,020,967 2,075,253 2,264,469 2,364,303 24,190,523 } 
Gwen... 1,436,882 1,658,200 1,855,459 1,810,156 1,837,591 1,741, 943 1,499,984 1,433,109 1,711,290 1,688,258 1,838,293 1,851,752 20,363,017 I} 
igeles . 3,632,538 3,279,416 3,841,866 1,595,146 3,159,688 2,886.772 2,872,450 3,053,092 3,171,714 3,110,380 2,713,816 3,905, 734 37 ,222,612 I 
Nikeste eo... 1,649,826 1,381,385 2,013,160 2,065,989 1,869,011 1,576,335 1,452,179 1,271,519 1,480,261 1,526,180 1,906,819 2,027,897 20,220, 561 4 
Lipolis 1,840,941 1,962,898 2,352,350 2,325,657 2,333,220 2,063,852 1,755,992 1,952,774 2,208,486 2,109,828 2,222,724 2,390,990 25. 519.7 712 } 
irleans 1,317,702 1,253,706 2,006,455 1,791,356 1,737,491 1,685,676 1,421,125 1,384,471 1,801,491 1,651,637 1,890,917 2,424,760 20,366,787 : 
ies” \ 8,241,567 6,915,414 9,776,885 10,053,585 9,774,424 8,876,800 7,115,970 6,599,835 8,745,834 10,708,705 9,534,044 9, 12: 559 106,055. ,622 ; 
é‘Iphia 4,577,700 4,310,043 5,781,757 4,400,947 5,750,108 5,062,726 4,352,298 4,374,089 5,861,366 5,884,981 6,155,415 5,934,198 62,445. 628 H 
lid eh 1,596,154 1,626,664 1,812,688 1,808,860 1,905,028 1,750,496 1,648,480 1,667,846 1,859,934 1,785,316 1,859,294 2,155,154 21,475,914 
ir: 2,217,117 2,210,003 2,528,636 2,937,818 2,648,740 2,413,860 2,082,778 2,031,600 2.427.477 2,579,720 2,782,260 3,151,700 30,011,709 
1 eo] Ree a: 6) 5,» 1,295,532 1,260, 504 1,737,218 1,056,876 1,783,838 1,433,838 1,221,986 1,335,250 2,344,342 1,719,438 1,645,294 1,775,074 18,609,190 / 
rancisco ... 1,999,674 1,997,772 2,389,380 2,344,252 2.397,060 2,283,632 2,080,064 2,092,748 2,035,334 2,184,488 2,323,524 2,547,062 26,674,990 / 
hgton ..... 2,298,020 2,083,045 2,932,736 2,878,803 2,993,405 2,815,777 2,413,672 2,258,995 2,818,187 3,039,717 3,062,661 3,298,308 32,893,336 
by menths 55,488,434 50,459,650 67,396,885 63,622,410 67,742,070 60,578,946 52,450,884 52,457,186 63,522,269 66,736,536 68,772,696 73,978,399 743,206,365 
‘ar’s total—7 43,206, 365 
1917 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
1,254,540 1,474,648 1,600,270 1,861,326 1.703,954 1,441,902 1,490,160 1,324,344 1,583,918 1,782,088 1,679,692 1,625,109 18,821,951 ; 
2,974,690 2,605,638 3,203,511 3,440,883 3,328,433 3,066,463 2,456,010 2,469,729 2,999,454 3,478,223 3,358,875 3,057,829 36,439,738 | 
1,061,746 1,167,530 1,468,432 1,472,576 1,383,060 1,284,122 1,266,594 1,342,040 1,406,258 1,606,626 1,507,002 1,542,114 16,508,100 
3,195,939 2,929,338 4,263,887 4,128,853 3,783,674 3,498,116 2,637,574 2; 455, 338 3,300,693 3,718,898 3,534,742 3,441,963 40,889,015 { 
1,796,000 1,514,000 1,971,060 1,983,488 2,384,282 2,422,111 1,722,469 1,818,375 2,314,205 2,818,618 2,579,551 2,567,336 25,891,495 \ | 
5,217,600 4,156,800 5,058,909 5,407,518 §,153,595 4,413,635 3,769,798 3,820,317 4,426,644 5,097,507 4,520,538 4,580,043 55,622:904 f 
1,831,500 1,727,700 2,178,300 2,335,800 2,168,418 1,834,690 1,621,511 1,501,080 1,756,006 2,219,406 2,028,432 2,082,178 23,285,021 
3,044,025 2,622,600 3,419,700 3,600,075 3,316.950 3,290,350 2,910,698 2,691,682 2,795,268 3,341,044 3,160,556 2,955,825 37,148,773 
3,605,700 3,051,900 4,035,658 4,055,884 4,056,822 3,482,684 3,482,684 2.912.462 3.268,734 3,732,076 3,652,432 3,700,900 43,037,936 
1,065,092 1,088,108 1,315,832 > 1,408,064 1,267,532 1,276,856 1,246,294 1,345,638 1,261,918 1,401,568 1,277,809 1,308,244 15,262,955 
1,847,595 1,882,412 2,026,349 2,220,075 2,184,913 1,952,713 1,803,702 1,637,873 2,009,203 2,185,063 2,107,431 2,009,044 23,866,373 
i 1,254,637 1,318,487 1,495,691 1,619,688 1,462,333 1,430,975 1,274,117 1,229,628 1,489,757 1,563,608 1,491,975 1,492,316 17,123,212 / 
ngeles ..... 4,138,500 3,923.400 4,541,100 4,446,300 4,209,030 4,087,476 4,032,790 3,938,772 4,078,816 3,739,502 4,018,336 4,797,016 49,951,038 / 
fakee Peale cie 1,736,340 1,424,706 1,922,455 2,198,212 1,947,974 1,771,840 1,440,082 1,446,808 1,882,561 2,116,443 2,060,192 2,028,570 21,976,183 | 
polis "337.868 1.217.314 1,575,294 1,886,290 1,791,230 2,535,352 1,311,562 1,499,330 2,299,206 2,483,432 2,377,018 2,180,168 21-494’064 i 
sees 1,337,524 1,739,014 1,731,058 1,607,932 1,399,316 1,371,529 1,278,641 1,514,650 1,875,996 1,793,199 2,096,663 19,174:138 
8,029,398 9,665,239 10,188,706 9,673,515 9,162,609 7,020,008 6,682,076 8,908,226 10,791,395 9,748,675 9,294,511 109,225,386 ; 
4,100,700 5,095,105 5,409,285 4,992,030 5,040,900 3,844,800 3,695,830 4,708,200 5,437,500 5,351,100 4,986,900  57'390,650 7 
1,556,700 1,722,900 1,821,900 1.846.800 1,682,400 1,540,800 1,540,800 1,693,800 1,798,800 1,750,136 1,687,500 20,291,936 : 
2,817,300 3,224,556 3,404,085 4,233,723 2,797,461 2,185,971 2,185,971 2,910,315 3,422,163 3,126,264 3,018,702 35,968,011 : 
2,116,282 2,253,790 2,622,740 2,482,802 2,228,618 1,956,220 1,956,220 1,617,532 1,727,852 1,669,136 1,534,232 24,229,402 
Tancisco ... 1,979,488 1,937,796 2,305,184 2,397,206 2,395,358 2,147,810 2,070,306 2,070,306 1,899,884 2,300,158 2,299,374 2,316,096 26,118,966 
IDRtOM ss. 2,241,300 1,980,600 2,485,944 2,626,234 2,492,361 2,508,343 2,255,757 2,123,497 2,540,462 2,884,430 2,774,439 3,104,122 30, ,017, 489 


¢, by months 61,852,037 55,980,881 68,568,180 72,266,246 69,866,721 63,756,742 55,014,781 52,966,757 62,665,710 71,522,396 67,866,904 67,407,381 769,734,736 
ear’s total—7 69,734,736 


1916 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
‘2iaeeee-...  1,383;886 1,409,59 SEV ARR 1,823,570 1,654,198 1,473,010 1,334,886 1,343,874 1,396,290 1,708,642 1,637,706 1,579,970 18,303,136 
HOLGMGE.. .. . 2,634,466 2438-341 x 081194 3,221,672 3,241,146 3,240,867 2,569,795 2,340,040 2,972,260 3,747,757 3,483,407 3,255,572 36,196,617 
igham ..... 1,225,112 1,230,334 1,285,060 1,436,064 1,455,314 1,322,706 1,328,936 1,129,128 1,271,200 1,547,280 1,369,886 1,432,256 16,033,276 
1, an 3,161,929 2,787,083 3,680,669 4,168,826 4,089,261 3,765,110 2,900,985 2,750,529 3,407,333 4,009,413 3,724,220 3,707,916 42,153,274 J 
ly ae ++++ 1,600,000 1,463,000 1,540,000 1,962,000 1,900,000 1,865,000 1,350,000 1,390,000 1,740,000 2,080,000 1,860,000 1,857,000 20,607,000 / 
10 weeeeeeee 4,649,100 3,728,600 4,654,942 5,394,000 5,148,300 4,949,400 4,139,100 3,960,600 4,775,400 5,341,200 5,175,300 5,119,200 57,035,142 
‘nati. 1,685,100 2,042,400 -2;181,9002,15¢,700 1,881,600 1,715,100 1,858,500 2,334,300 2,341,200 2,175,300 2,220,600 + 24°075'300 
2,289,900 2,780,100 3,194,100 3.399,300 3,024,000 2,812,800 2,577,900 2,835,300 3,339,000 3,261,600 3,482,700 35,702,100 
3,006,900 3,699,600 4,142,700 4,041,900 3,770,100 3,213,300 3,021,600 3,402,000" 4,328,700 4,191,000 3,969,600 44,074,800 
1,125,866 1,325,016 1,447,040 1,335,236 1,261,680 1,299,984 1,078,900 1,104,530 1,420,776 1,386,000 1,320,102 15,154,696 
1,751,288 1,959,027 2,052,755 2,097,869 1,864,879 1,711,424 1,521,808 1,862,618 2,142,271 2,004,695 2,040,582 22,696,092 ; 
1,258,975 1,374,906 1,443,339 1,455,455 1,421,233 1,258,328 1,174,744 1,368,728 1,543,500 1,428,210 1,412,767 16,383,554 : 
3,501,800 3,986,700 4,059,600 3,942,900 3,864,000 3,747,600 3,674,100 3.749,400 4,427,400 4,269,600 4,359,632 47,409,232 
1,633,974 2,118,729 2,454,834 2,333.348 2,113,898 1,701,372 1,640,511 1,896,971 2,025,398 1,591,331 1,911,412 22,725,888 
1,741,528 2,127,362 2,394,896 2,338,594 2,246,926 1,842,482 1,202,244 2,283,456 1,730,368 2,274,662 2,305,070 24,437,182 
1,343,015 1,675,896 1,672,689 1,537,660 1,389,397 1,276,723 1,185,086 1,313,581 1,563,323 1,695,114 1,902,177 17,973,164 
7,200,014 9,614,646 9,978,718 9,686,138 9,274,950 7,436,740 7,186,258 8,593,107 11,363,538 10,120,789 9,946,018 109,195,654 : 
3.871.500 4,669,765 5,207,400 5,228,100 5,026,500 3,814,200 3,595,800 4,324,500 5,415,000 5,111,700 4,734,300 55,970,965 
1,515,900 —-1,715,400 ~—«-'1.776,900 ~—Ss1738'200 ~—=—1,563,300 1'449:900 «1,446,000 ~—«-'1,612,500 —«1,771,400 1,802,700 1,743,300 19,745,900 
2,356,200 2,834,700 33169,500 3,084,024 2,921,361 2,379,618 2,202,039 2,599,653 3,545,700 3,250,200 3,192,900 34,021,695 
1,211,672 1,531,838 1,656,004 1,668,394 1,567,454 1,326,752 1,400,266 1,528,800 1,666,532 1,627,738 1,641,430 ea» 
; 1,795,962 2,170,350 2,226,896 2,245,544 2,181,452 1,941,520 1,919,512 1,898,384 2,278,836 1,817,894 2,199,540 24,7 10,580 ; 
ngton ..... 2,198,700 2,040,000 2,385,900 2,649,000 3,121,200 1,824,900 2, 112, 900 1,705,200 1,940,900 2,633,700 2,509,800 2,678,100 27,800,300 ; 
» by months 59,007,845 52,386,542 63,181,714 69,714,403 68,892,781 63,813,723 54,664,445 51,004,639 60,211,311 71,970,934 67,768,852 68,012,144 750,629,333 ah } 
€ar’s total—750,629,333 (Continued on next page) | 
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1915 | 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City To 
Atlanta tiecccds st - 1,292,270 1,272,380 1,396,248 1,519,168 1,579,452 1,417,976 1,259,454 1,176,756 1,311,786 1,551,354 1,617,784 1,591,968 16,98 
Baltimore ....... 2,279,915 1,900,281 2,561,148 2,715,591 2,755,656 2,490,693 2,088,208 1,904,568 2,449,808 3,012,157 3,013,989 2,887,401 30,05 
Birmingham ..... 972,678 931,678 1,095,080 1,092,406 1,045,548 982,772 927,556 1,017,814 1,025,556 1,462,244 1,335,684 1,470,028 13,35) 
Boston .......-.- 2,748,430 2,455,811 3,342,837 3,420,845 3,539,709 3,126,344 2,522,084 2,320,863 2,915,194 3,659,852 3,413,521 3,256,038 36,72 
Buffalo ..:..0.- . 1,312,000 1,220,000 1,618,000 1,800,000 1,740,000 1,695,000 1,530,000 1,252,000 1,733,000 2,095,000 1,810,000 1,785,000 19,59) 
Chicago:/.) ec a55e 4,054,200 3,469,800 4,380,000 4,794,900 4,522,800 4,320,900 3,460,500 3,405,600 4,005,900 4,507,800 4,399,200 4,721,100 50,04, 
Cincinnati ...... . 1,500,900 1,468,500 1,883,700 1,879,200 1,908,000 1,673,700 1,552,200 1,452,300 2,052,600 2,125,800 2,026,200 1,996,500 21,51) 
Cleveland ....... 2,373,900 1,914,300 2,478,900 2,650,400 2,831,400 2,541,900 2,268,600 2,146,500 2,318,700 2,768,70C 2,688,300 2,674,200 29,65) 
Detroittie ic setac. 2,607,000 2,228,100 2,892,000 3,196,200 3,279,900 2,998,500 2,788,200 2,573,400 2,917,500 3,595,200 3,225,900 3,324,600 35,62) 
Houston ...... x8 995,302 892,836 1,130,038 1,160,292 1,244,740 1,083,376 941,948 932,736 1,004,136 1,264,004 1,171,044 1,198,964 13,016 
Indianapolis .... 1,401,552 1,297,013 1,670,354 1,790,194 1.760.393 1,502,041 1,444,480 1,304,676 1,484,777 1,820,024 1,732,225 1,817,293 19,02: 
Kansas : City 1,101,651 1,056,423 1,222,270 1,359,178 1,311,990 1,201,169 1,067,434 1,085,206 1,153,670 1,406,442 1,327,734 1,341,423 14,634 
Los Angeles. 3,981,000 3,513,900 3,822,000 3,800,700 3,906,600 3,566,700 3,444,600 3,550,800 3,332,100 4,611,900 3,728,100 3,840,300 44,49; 
Milwaukee 1,604,247 1,406,579 1,793,164 1,920,746 1,837,310 1,645,322 1,554,423 1,489,501 1,596,852 2,035,791 2,028,852 2,013,107 20,92! 
Minneapolis 1,196,132 980,980 1,296,722 1,491,868 1,731,580 1,369,606 1,196,566 1,282,176 1,372,616 1,473,612 1,431,962 1,457,974 16,28. 
ew Orleans..... 1,118,837 1,097,214 1,343,684 1,387,192 1,492,192 1,301,841 1,183,761 1,130,598 1,192,563 1,437,992 1,370,226 1,638,826 15,69 
New York....... 8,181,777 6,842,241 8,591,730 8,911,463 9,137,289 | 8,314,267 6,567,355 6,433,564 8,209,813 10,537,062 9,038,775 9,217,776 99,98. 
Philadelphia ..... 3,509,100 3,299,700 3,891,900 4,161,400 4,100,400 3,903,390 3,073,200 2,993,700 3,528,600 4,521,600 4,334,400 4,324,500 45,64) 
Portland ........ 1,703,100 1,335,900 1,638,000 1,586,700 1,586,700 1,520,700 1,373,700 1,298,400 1,550,400 1,733,700 1,682,100 1,721,700 18,73) 
SEP Logis. cana 2,153,100 2,074,500 2,582,400 2,694,300 2,826,600 2,426,700 2,107,200 2,028,300 2,385,300 2,859,300 2,770,500 2,675,400 29,58: 
St. Paul...c. 006. 3,014,368 1,510,220 1,915,978 2,129,432 2,695,920 2,013,494 838,934 1,445,324 2,044,384 1,452,588 1,991,938 1,986,026 23,035 
San Francisco.... 1,902,628 1,624,436 2,062,250 2,119,068 2,097,102 2,080,932 1,905,148 1,885,394 1,852,446 2,129,250 2,012,010 2,125,032 23,79! 
Washington ..... 1,962,600 1,832,100 2,240,700 2,384,100 2,421,300 2,424,900 1,836,000 1,734,000 5,563,200 2,648,100 2,547,000 2,728,800 30,32; 
Totals, by months [2,966,687 45,624,892 56,849,103 59,965,343 61,352,581 55,602,133 46,931,551 45,844,176 57,000,901 64,110,072 60,697,444 61,793,956 668,73; 
Year’s total—668,738,839 
1914 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Tot 
Atlanta lanecce ener 1,517,992 1.509.452 1,860,938 1,920,044 1,398,562 1,482,082 1,539,160 1,492,680 1,981,686 1,589,112 1,544,998 1,531,740 19,308 
Baltimore ......- 2,271,488 2,013,515 2,446,840 2,712,005 2,136,161 2,598,012 2,652,264 2,357,883 2,891,956 2,499,962 2,039,608 1,673,545 28,29: 
Birmingham 1,202,502 1,191,638 1,505,952 1,454,572 1,027,208 1,167,040 1,135,946 1,263,346 1,408,442 1,209,908 1,149,778 1,083,978 14,80( 
Boston .......:- 2,993,351 2,512,552 3,557,092 3,717,953 2,830,088 3,390,155 3,212,764 2,885,565 3,894,436 3,207,502 2,534,991 2,195,462 36,931 
Buflalomnccece- 1,581,000 1,463,000 1,698,000 1,885,000 1,815,000 1,874,000 1,500,000 1,588,000 1,708,0c0 1,620,000 1,441,000 1,189,000 19,36: 
Ghicacolscccss: se 4,038,000 3,551,700 4,593,600 4,784,400 3,815,700 4,211,400 4,261,500 4,368,300 4,775,100 4,299,000 3,747,900 3,390,300 49,83¢ 
Cincinnati ...... 1,572,000 1,428,300 1,824,600 1,796,700 1,386,600 1,710,000 1,718,100 1,279,800 1,908,900 1,544,400 1,389,000 1,245,300 18,80: 
Cleveland ...... 2,371,500 1,953,600 2,381,100 2,529,600 2,134,500 2,439,600 2,341,200 2,307,000 2,642,400 2,183,100 2,052,900 1,958,100 27,29: 
Detroitiusn:ne ss 2,714,700 2,353,500 2,338,500 3,116,100 2,511,600 2,768,700 2,787,900 2,889,300 3,533,700 2,773,800 2,481,100 2,176,800 32,44! 
Houston ....... 1,247,680 1,203,272 1,544,116 1,377,124 1,066,814 1,165,178 1,243,186 1,148,084 1,436,204 1,241,800 1,148,000 1,082,298 Heo 
Indianapolis ..... 1,497,263 1,380,200 1,642,073 1,760,557 1,418,423 1,578,201 1,497,399 1,528,927 1,821,270 1,523,242 1,231,905 1,171,226 18,0 
Kansas City...... 1,113,381 1,020,169 1,221,455 1,305,758 1,111,781 1,297,990 1,221,553 1,190,947 1,358,226 1,133,501 1,065,199 999,309 ae 
Los Angeles...... 4,410,000 4,090,800 4,735,800 4,305,000 3,653,700 3,954,600 3,870,000 3,790,500 4,420,200 3,994,800 3,808,500 3,968,700 49,00: 
Milwaukee ...... 1,899,399 1,553,537 1,905,275 2,147,980 1,599,852 1,802,545 1,718,293 1,702,100 2,227,399 1,877,130 1,415,303 1,435,725 21,28: 
Minneapolis ..... 1,838,654 1,698,699 2,182,980 2,331,114 2,006,910 2,012,464 2,038,458 1,900,622 2,543,916 2,074,028 1,608,972 1,647,908 23,88 
New Orleans..... 998,562 983,834 1,395,411 1,503,153 1,130,769 1,247,301 1,289,834 1,395,307 1,533,334 1,230,105 1,186,942 1,008,241 14,90: 
New York....... 8,542,104 7,249,939 8,890,937 9,154,123 7,674,870 8,609,975 8,201,623 8,228,181 9,919,379 8,778,442 6,780,137 6,167,121 98,19 
Philadelphia ..... 3,588,000 3,582,900 4,158,000 4,344,300 3,422,700 3,837,600 4,163,400 3,719,400 4,618,500 3,970,800 3,193,500 2,943,000 45,54. 
Portland ........ 1,731,000 1,536,900 1,889,400 1,768,400 1,698,300 1,938,900 1,815,900 1,646,400 1,926,300 1,700,700 1,527,600 1,431,900 20,61: 
Str Dowiaeon nec. 2,338,000 2,155,200 2,852,700 2,825,700 2,268,000 2,676,000 2,709,000 2,456,700 3,026,700 2,333,700 2,016,600 2,002,500 29,66 
Ste Pauls scit vie 1,347,346 1,141,434 1,462,020 1,601,586 1,261,890 1,419,236 1,377,642 1,399,678 1.644,384 1,437,772 1,192,128 1,156,792 16,44: 
San Francisco.... 1,958,408 1,769,124 2,254,636 2,222,612 1,763,622 2,068,916 1,946,256 1,831,634 2,466,408 2,155,314 1,904,070 1,890,630 24,231 
Washington ..... 2,047,200 1,827,900 2,246,700 2,323,200 1,988,400 2,368,200 2,393,400 1,555,600 2,456,700 2,095,500 1,823,700 1,629,900 24,75¢ 
Totals, by month¢ 54.819,520 49,171,165 60,528,125 62,886,981 51,121,450 57,618,095 56,634,778 53,925,954 66,143,540 56,473,618 48,283,831 44,979,475  662,58¢ 


Year’s total—662,586,542 


SCHOOLS GIVING INSTRUCTION IN PRINTING 
AND MACHINE COMPOSITION 


Alabama 


Alabama Boys’ Industrial School, Birmingham. 
Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega. 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee. 


Arizona 


Bisbee High School, Bisbee. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock. 
Shorter College of the A. M. B®. Church, North 
Little Rock. 


California 


California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach. 

Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 
Master Printers’ Association Linotype School, 
Los Angeles. 

Vocational High School, Oakland. 

Oroyille Union High School, Oroville. 

Pomona High School, Pomona. 

Richmond Union High School District, Rich- 
mond. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 
California Polytechnic High School, San Luis 
Obispo. 


San Mateo Union High School, San Mateo. 
Preston School of Industry, Waterman. 
Whittier State School, Whittier. 


Colorado 


Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, Colo- 
rado Springs. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver. 


Connecticut 


State Trade School of Bridgeport, Ct., Bridge- 
port 

State Reformatory, Cheshire. 

Boardman Trade School, New Haven. 


District of Columbia 


Armstrong Manual Training School, Washing- 
ton. 
Columbia 
Green, 
Government Printing Office Apprentice School, 
Washington. 


Institute. for the Deaf, Kendall 


Florida 


Montverde Industrial School, Montverde. 
Florida School for Deaf and Blind, St. Augus- 
tine. 


Georgia 


Foote and Davis 
partment, Atlanta. 
Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring. 

Georgia Alabama Business College, Macon. 
(Conducted undér auspices of Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and American 


Company, Apprentice De- 


Newspaper Publishers Association.) 
Georgia Industrial Home for Boys, Macon. 


Illinois 
Harrison Technical High School, Chicago. 
Lane Technical Sehool, Chicago. 
Lakeside Apprentice School, Chicago. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Chicago. 
St. Mary’s Training School, Desplaines. 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 
Mooseheart Institute, Loyal Order of Moose— 
Printing Department, Mooseheart. 
Rockford High School, Rockford, 


Indiana 
Anderson High School, Anderson. 
Indiana University (Department of Journal- 
ism), Bloomington. 
Indianapolis State School for the Deaf, In- 
dianapolis. 
United Typothetz of America School of Print- 
ing, Indianapolis. 

Iowa 
Industrial School for Boys, Eldora. 
State Reformatory, Anamosa. 


Kansas 
Fort Hays Normal School, Hays. 
Boys’ Industrial School, Hutehinson. 
University of Kansas, department of journal- 
ism, Lawrence. 
Federal Board for Vocational Training, Pitts- 
burg. 
State Manual Training School, Pittsburg. 


Kentucky 
Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville. 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf, Baton 
Rouge. 
Isaae Delgado Central 
Orleans. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New Orleans. 


Trades School, New 


Maine 
University of Maine, Orono: 


Maryland 
St. Mary’s School, Baltimore. 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 
Blanchard Linotyping 
Department, Boston. 
Boston Trade School, Boston. 

Veterans’ Bureau Linotype School, Boston. 
Rindge Technical School, Cambridge. 
Fitchburg State Normal School, Fitchburg. 
New Bedford Vocational School, New Bedford. 
Newton Vocational High School, Newtonville. 
Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Worcester. 

Michigan 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Company, Apprentice 


North Dakota 


Central High School, Bay City. 
Emanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs. 
Arthur Hill Trade School, Saginaw, W. 8. 


Minnesota 


“News Tribune’’ Linotype School, Duluth. 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 
State Training School, Red Wing. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi Institute for Deaf and Dumb, 


Jackson. 


Missouri 


State School for the Deaf, Fulton. 
Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ Home, St. Louis. 
Central High School, Kansas City. 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City Vocational 
lantie City. 
New Jersey State Reformatory, Rahway. 


New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton. 


Boys’ School, At- 


New York 


Bushwick Evening Trade School, Brooklyn. 
Manual Training High School (Evening Tech- 
nical and Trade School), Brooklyn. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn. 
Elm Vocational School, Buffalo. 

Empire State School of Printing, Ithaca. 
(Conducted by New York State Publishers 
Association. ) 

Harlem Vocational School, New York City. 
Heckscher Foundation Printing School, ,New 
York City. 
Murray Hill 
City. 
Empire Mergenthaler 
York City. 

New York Mergenthaler Linotype School, New 
York City. 


Vocational School, New York 


Linotype School, New 


North Carolina 


Stonewall Jackson Manual Training & Indus- 
trial School, Concord. 

North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
town. j 

Oteen Masonic Orphanage, Oxford. 

North for the Deaf, Devils 
Lake. 

The State School of Science, Wahpeton, 


Dakota School 


Ohio 


Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati. 
Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus. 
Hamilton High School, Hamilton, 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood. 

Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield; 

Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Xenia. 


Oklahoma 


U. S. Indiana Training School, Chilocco. 
Central High School, Tulsa. 


Oregon 


University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, 
State School for the Deaf, Salem. 


Pennsylvania 


Franklin School for Apprentices, 
ton Printing Company, Bethlehem. 


Northamp- 


U..S. A. General Hospital No. 31, Carlisle. 

Western Penn. Institute for Deaf and Dun 

Edgewood Park. 

East High School, Erie. 

Industrial Reformatory, Huntington. 

Johnstown Vocational School, Johnstown. 

Orphans Industrial Sehool, Loysville. 

Evening Bulletin Apprentice School, Phi 

delphia. 

Girard College Mechanical School, Philad 

hia, 

y casyivaeis Institute for Deaf and Dun 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia North American School for Op 

ators, Philedelphia, 

Typothetze Printing Trade School, Philadelph 

Department of Printing and Publishing, ©) 

negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Porto Rico 

Technical School, San Juan. 


South Carolina 
Allen University, Columbia. 
Orphans Aid Society, Charleston. 
South Carolina School for Deaf and Dun 
Cedar Springs. 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson Colle} 
Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton. 
Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood. 
South Dakota 
School of Printing (State College of Ar 
Mechanical), Brookings. 
Tennessee 
Crockett Technical High School, Memphis. 
Southeastern School of Printing, Nashville. 
Tennessee Industrial School, Nashville. 


Texas 
Texas School for the Deaf, Austin. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Tex: 


College Station. 
Bryan Street High School, Dallas. 


Southwest School of Printing, Dallas, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton. 
Junior College, Bl Paso. 


Breckenridge Manual Training School, § 
Antonio, 

Utah 
Utah School for Deaf and Blind. 

Virginia 4 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Hampton Normal & Agricultural Institu! 

Hampton. 

Baptist Orphanage, Salem. 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blin 

Staunton. | 
Washington 

Northwest School of Printing, Spokane. 

Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver. 

Walla Walla College Press, College Place. 
West Virginia | 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institut 
Wisconsin / 

State School for the Deaf, Delevan. 

Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee. | 

Central Continuation School, Milwaukee. : 

Marquette University, Milwaukee. . 

Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee. 
Sheboygan Vocational School, Sheboygan. 


For the 


Year 1922 


Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 


ALWAYS FIRST 


FIRST in TOTAL Advertising in Syracuse. 


paper make for this record. 


The Sunday Herald has a city circulation 
more than 100% greater than the other Syra- 
cuse Sunday paper and a total circulation 


30,000 greater than the other 


Sunday newspaper. 


Herald (7 days) 
6,787,876 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
1,418,148 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
829,451 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
9,035,471 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
816,158 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
1,604,386 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
699,090 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
713,037 lines 


Herald (7 days) 
831,742 lines 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD «= 


First in LOCAL Advertising in Syracuse. 
First in NATIONAL Advertising in Syracuse. 
First in AUTOMOTIVE Advertising in Syracuse. 
First in IMPORTANT classifications in Syracuse. 


_ Concentration of circulation in the city and suburban territory of Syracuse, with a 
minimum waste of out of the territory circulation, confining itself to assisting’ in solving 
Syracuse selling problems, plus the highest buying power, the result of a better news- 


The Evening Herald has a greater circula- 
tion, in Syracuse and in the Syracuse A. B. C. 
eercuce Trading Zone than any other newspaper ex- 


cept The Sunday Herald. 


LOCAL DISPLAY 
Post Standard (7 days) 
4,292,848 lines 
FOREIGN DISPLAY 
Post Standard (7 days) 
1,258,131 lines 
AUTOMOBILE 
Post Standard (7 days) 

727,307 lines 
TOTAL DISPLAY 
Post Standard (7 days) 
6,278,286 lines 
CLASSIFIED ADV. 
Post Standard (7 days) 
678,632 lines 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Post Standard (7 days) 
948,822 lines 
FOOD ADVERTISING 
Post Standard (7 days) 
403,389 lines 
MEN’S WEAR 
Post Standard (7 days) 
489,524 lines 
WOMEN’S WEAR 
Post Standard (7 days) 
282,597 lines 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


The Herald service department offers real cooperation to advertisers, assisting 
them to link the created demand from advertising space with a distribution at a time 
when it is most profitable. 


Following are the lineage figures for the three Syracuse newspapers for 1922. 


Journal (6 days) 
5,181,242 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
1,222,039 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
471,884 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
6,876,155 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
467,341 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
1,256,896 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
503,160 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
542,094 lines 


Journal (6 days) 
612,633 lines 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, INC. 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Globe Building 


Boston 


Steger Building 
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i | 
_ “——the createst dail f Canada 
C 2Pecates al Ny. paper O anada 
i | 
d al has been!” 
it 
Vl, and a Ways as peen. 
; —HAROLD B. JOHNSON 
ie ‘PEAKING at St. Lawrence University recently on the subject of ~ Per- 
| sonalities of American Newspapers,” Harold B. Johnson, editor of the 
Y lie Watertown (N. Y.) Times, paid the following tribute to “Canada’s Best 
| A 
| | H Newspaper ”:— 
||) 
|| iE “Here is the Montreal Gazette. It is the greatest daily paper of Canada and always has 
| is been. It is British, yet it is American. It has been run continuously since 1778, and 
i Benjamin Franklin was indirectly responsible for its appearance. Franklin and a group 
| Ve of colonists went to Montreal in ’76, carrying with them a printing outfit from Phila- 
|e delphia, their purpose being to win over Canadians to the Continental cause. They 
! ale ° . . 
| r published several volumes in the old Chateau de Ramsey and when they gave up their 
. } | mission to return to Philadelphia one of the printers remained and three years later he 
| i established this great newspaper with the printing outfit that came from Philadelphia. 
it ; ’ See 
| i» ‘The Gazette had its beginning in the same way that so many of the older papers were 
1% established, in a propaganda movement in behalf of some cause. To-day it impresses 
4 . . oe . . ° ° 
i itself on the entire British possessions as a herald of empire solidarity.” 
; f Hh e . . e ° e 
ts This disinterested tribute, from a journalist of another country, is an 
| oat ° ° ° ° ° 
| ‘ii unusual piece of evidence of the regard in which The Gazette is held 
wat i —in Canada or elsewhere—wherever it is known. . 
The Gazette is the only five cent daily newspaper in Montreal and it is 
| y 


likewise the only English morning paper in Montreal. Established in 
1778 it is also Canada’s oldest newspaper. 


Is Canada’s “greatest daily newspaper” on your list? | 


| | MONTREAL | 
y | MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS | 
| 


Branch Offices: | 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO OTTAWA | 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman John Bassett, | 
Canadian Pacific Building Tremont Building Tribune Building Monadnock Bldg. 28 Central Chambers — 
t TORONTO LONDON; England 
| ; W. T. Martin, . R. Clougher, 
| 123 Bay Bate Royal Colonial Chambers 
| y 18, 19, 20 Craven St., W.C. 
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Editor & Publisher for January 27, 1923 


Go Where the Money Is and Go Now! 
Save Time, Thought and Effort— Make 


LA PRESSE 


QUEBEC 
PROVINCE, 
1922. SURPLUS 
OVER 


$5,000,000 


RELATIVELY THE 
WEALTHIEST 
MARKET ON 
EARTH 


LA PRESSE 


40,000 more than any other Mon- 
treal daily newspaper! Nothing can 
replace its proverbial pulling-power! 
LA PRESSE has the lowest milline 
rate of all American dailies. (Con- 
sult Standard Rate & Data Service, 
Chicago, please.) A. B. C. reports 
furnished on request. 

LA PRESSE SERVES the public 
as very few newspapers in the world 
do! 

You are cordially invited to use the 
LA PRESSE Promotion and Statis- 
tical Service. 


Rotogravure Service 
Magazine Service 


MOST RADIO FANS IN NORTH 
Pere RICA ENJOY CKAC 
BROADCASTS. 


Did you know that LA PRESSE 
readers get a Daily, Exclusive, Radio 
Direct News Service From Paris? 


In Canada, Concentrate In Your 
Logical Market: The MON- 
TREAL-QUEBEC MARKET. 


Use, the Time-Tested Money- 
Maker and Indispensable Medium 


The National French Daily News- 
paper of Canada, your passe-par- 
tout to the VERY prosperous 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC market— 
WHICH IT DOMINATES! 


Nothing Can Replace the Great Circulation of 


which has the largest Daily Circulation in Canada, 
without exception,—over 


French-Canadians are quick to ap- 
preciate a good article and will buy 
freely, if asked: to do so by adver- 
tising in LA PRESSE. 


LA PRESSE 
CIRCULATION 


It is futile to attempt to sell French- 
Canadians in a language they do not 
understand. The most English ad- 
vertising can accomplish is to reach 
15% of the total of the ‘Province. 


EXCEEDS 
150,000 


Attempt Less! 
Accomplish More! 


MONTREAL'S 
POPULATION : 


800,000 


and for 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Over 70% 


LA PRESSE 


FRENCH 
CANADIAN 


LA PRESSE SALARIED REPRESENTATIVES WILL GLADLY GIVE 
YOU FURTHER INFORMATION—IN YOUR OWN INTEREST YOU 
SHOULD GET IT NOW! 


(Gram. 5940) 


New York: Chicago: Toronto: Montreal: | 
Wm. J. Morton Co. Wm. J. Morton Co. S. L. REES H. A. Robert N. B.—Action Counts ! 
200 5th Ave. _Tribune Bldg. 319 Bay Street Advertising Manager : 
(Central 1990) (Adelaide 1427) (Main 5370) 
i | 
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Editor & Publisher for “January (27; 71925 


:: ONTARIO’S OLDEST NEWSPAPER :: 1923 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 


A daily one column feature. 


A 6 column daily strip comic. By O’Neill. 


PERTINENT PORTRAITS 
Ten single column portraits, and pen 
sketch by Evans. 


NOOZIE, THE SUNSHINE KID 


Half and one column sizes. By Hop, 


DAILY PUZZLES 
One and two column sizes. By Walter 


DAILY FASHION HINTS 
One or two columns. By Mabel Whitney. 


FORTY WINNING PLAYS IN FOOTBALL 
By John J. McEwan and Major Graves. 


TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS IN BOXING 
By Spike Webb. 


SEVENTY-TWO LESSONS IN BASEBALL 
By J. B. Sheridan, 


FORTY-EIGHT CLASSIFIED BUILDING 


Two and three column sizes. By T. R. 


A syndicate newspaper house organ. By 


MARYLAND 


Circulation 
20,663 
17,358 
46,502 
12,262 
9,691 
6,605 
3,959 
5,966 x 


(E) 
K-41) vies 
3 X- 6B) os ave 


(J) 
(100-109)...... 


(1) 
(27 
n) ( 


(J) (E 
(J) 


25,000. 


Record (I) (none) 


(J) 
(27 x21:96 Woes 


Catholique 
13,691. 
(J) 


17,000. 


RATES, CIRCULATIONS AND EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL OF CANADIAN DAILY NEWSPAPERS—Continued 


(none) 


+L’Evenement (1) 
Le Nouvelliste (I) (J) (41)....... 


La Tribune (L) (J) (none)........ 


City, Population, Newspaper 
THREE RIVERS, 


QUEBEC, 100,000. 
Times (I-L) 


Telegraph (1) 


SHERBROOKE, 


Le Soleil (L) 


FChronicie (TOD). s cis-s:4/e1 50's aierere poole 
L’ Action 


MOOSE JAW, 


plebiscite vote taken showed that Victoria was 
emphatic in its demand for newspapers on Sun- 
day. Efforts are now being made to have the 
Lord’s Day Act, which is a Federal statute, re- 
pealed or severely amended. 


Imported Printed Matter Must State Country 
of Origin.—Publishers of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, printers and advertisers, were 
affected by new Canadian Customs regulations, 
put into force on November 1, so that they can 
no longer ship in or mail into Canada any 
printed matter for use by their dealers, for dis- 
tribution over the counter or to be sent through 
the mails, unless it bears the imprint ‘Made in 
the United States’’ or other country of origin. 
The new regulations apply to newspapers 48 
well as all other publications and printed matter 
generally. According to an interpretation given 
by the Department of Customs to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, of the clauses defining ways in which 
origin can be indicated, the usual publisher's 
statement in newspapers will be regarded a8 
sufficient, provided the address given includes 


SUSPENSIONS OF DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS IN CANADA 


Charlottetown (P. B. I,) Examiner. z 
Kitchener (Ont.) Daily Telegraph. & 
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Tn Canada 
it boils down to— 


Canada—The wealthiest 
country per capita in the |. 
world. HH | 


Ontario—The wealthiest | 
Province of Canada. ii 


~Toronto—Comprises one- il 
fifth the population of Ontario | 
—127,000 homes—522,666 resi- 
dents. | I 


The Evening Telegram— 


Read in five out of each six 


Toronto homes—Toronto cir- 
culation 103,586 or 94.9% con- 
centrated. Total circulation 
109,077. i 

ry 


THE HiVENING TELEGRAM. 
TORONTO — CANADA WH 

CIRCULATION 109,077 (A. B. C. 1922) | | 

ees Representatives—VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. | Ti 


Nee York—300 Madison Ave. . Dero? Lafayette Blvd. . . | i 1 | 
_ Chicago—Steger Building San Francisco—Monadnock ‘Bldg. i 
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CANADIAN SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Firm Name City Street Manager 


Abraham, Charles A..... Mentreal, Que....232 St. James st..... Cc. A. Abraham 


2-X Bowater, A. V. (See 


Number 4-X) 


“X Calder, Frank. ......2.++% Mcntreal, Que....40 Hospital st....... Frank Calder 
4-X Consolidated Press, Ltd. Toronto, Ont.*... Graphic Arts Bldg...Miller McKnight 
Montreal, Que....171 St. James st.... 
Winnipeg, Man...Boyd Bldg. /.....- +. F, C. Pickwell 
New York City..507 5th ave.......-+- 
Chicago, Ill...... 8 S. Dearborn st.... 
London, Eng..... 10 Norfolk st.......4 A. V. Bowater 
Strand, Wi. Gio 2is-ivc 
=Xo ee Dayisy J. LueStePaie. «ors Toronto, Ont..... Shigh Westy Ciinonocoend J. L. Davis 
MeiGagnier, Ltd!, HH. 7(See 
4-X) 
-X Gowe, L. S. (See 28-X) . 
EXGmGUy en edgar © Mrarerelriy: Toronto, Ont... 02 Royal Bank Bldg....E. J. 
exo Guy, MeLenty cis csees = se Torcnto, Ont.....154 Mt. Joy ave..... Henry ee 
20 S Harkins, .JObt, ..2..- --'% Toronto, Ont..... 7Oe York \ St scteremmiere ote oe Harkins 
SXvar EL ealya AW altertaey teal. latsle Montreal, Que....30 St. John st....... W. J. Healy 
T45X% Tong, Wise sl es. «ce = nferep Montreal, Que....11 St. Sacrement ave.W. F. Long 
-X McGillivray, W. W....-- Toronto, Ont..... TS2e Bay: stars atetereiiavors W. W. McGillivray 
-X McKnight, Miller (See 


Number 4-X) 
-X Martin, W. T. (See Num- 


ber 19-X) 
-X , Mason, Frank H....-.% Toronto, Ont..... 70 Lombard st...... F. H. Mason 
EX © Montreal” (Gazettés....«.-~ Toronto, Can....123 Bay st.-...-... W. T. Martin 
-X Payson, Frank E.......% Vancouver, B. C..Winch Bldg......... Frank E. Payson 
-X Pickwell, F.C. (See 
Number 4-X) 
& Rathbone, J. Biss... Montreal, Que....Transportation Bldg..J. B. Rathbone 
y i Toronto, Ont..... 95 King st., ...-J. B. Rathbone 
23-X IRGES, Woe aoe pele easiest aeererels Toronto, Ontos. 319 Bay st S. L. Rees 
2X Rosé; BS ieccetiteioules sae Toronto, Ont..... 432 St. Clarens ave..H. Rose 
26-X Smallpiece, -H. -E......«: Toronto, Ont..... 32) Churehust.). .. <9 H. E. Smallpiece 
27-X Thompson, F. W....... Toronto, Ont..... 100) King ‘sisters 3 F. W. Thompson 


NOTE—Numerals and letters in first column key with Canadian Newspaper Directory, 
ceding this list. The advertising representative of every newspaper is thus shown. 
*—Indicates head office. 


just pre- 


THE DAILY BRITISH WHIG 
Kingston’s Best Newspaper 


OUR OFFICE BOY SAYS—‘“Say, I’m the guy that’s puttin’ 
this here sheet on the map. When I come here about three 
years ago they thought they was doin’ fine with five thousand 
or so circulation, and since I come their monthly battin’ 
averages has been so high the business office has to get a step- 
ladder to keep track of them,” 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION for last six 
months of 1922—7,253. 


BY MONTHS— 


Up 68 

September Up 69 

October Up 292 
November Up 143 
December Up 70 


—AND STILL RISING. 


THERE IS NO Better indication of the potentialities of the 
Kingston territory as a market than the growth of Kingston’s 
leading newspaper. If you have goods to market it will pay 
you to get into this territory and the best introduction to its 
buyers is through the columns of the Daily British Whig. 


Write for A. B. C. Audit Statement for 1922 to 


British Whig - Kingston, Ontario 


Pugin cP 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR' 
SPACE BUYERS 


ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., : H. R. Coekfielc 
PMD es CaG 23) cree ero evel op siebrusca ate ia "70 McGill College C. F. Goldthwa 
Pig SARS CE ete aration Montreal, Quebec*. | C. T. Solomon | 
(E. H. Smith 
220) Yongem otennies Torcnto, Ont....... !T. L. Anderso| 
i K. L. Hai! 
ler. 
AGENCE CANADIENNE DE.....es--eeereees .(See Canadian Ad- | 
PUBLICIEE, WEDis. 26 sce. ss cis 2 a ctererele - clue --misnie oe Agecy., 
utd. 
R. A. Baker t 
BAKER ADV. AGCY., LTD. F. H. Hayhurst 
Pe) Rb a SEIS HO OR OOOK 0oo5 184 Bay St... 22.00 Toronto, Ontario.. R. G. Thomas 
C. M. Musgroy 
BLAIKIE, DUNCAN S. c-j....... 35 St. Nicholas St.Montreal, Quebec..S, A. Pashlin 
BOWMAN, LTD., SIDNEY S. c-j. Canadian Cement {fe Wooll Com! 
Bld gar, comvttemie = Montreal, Quebec... | R. R. De Long} 


CAMPBELL-EWALD CO. og. -.Hamilton Tr. Rldg-Toronto, Ont. 4 
Marquette g etroit . 
Mallera’ Bldg. se. Chicago) 1leee | George C. Fries 
18 W. 34th St----- 

CANADIAN ADVG. AGCY. LTD. 


Co O-F Mins waele stores ose 4 slelntelelel cists Unity; Bldg aie. ae Montreal, Quebec..H. S. McCulloch 
13 Mariveaux St...Paris, France...... 
CENTRAL PRESS AGENCY..... 120 York St... Toronto, Ont....... 
CEWECTONG i Ginaeee ois a atetvicletets 1215 Greene Av....Montreal, Quebec. . 
CONSOLIDATED ADV. SERV- (C. F. Craigie 
IKGID! (eye emeto aamodamenmncuos Sac 73 Richm’d St., W.Toronto, Ont.*..... J Mrs. E. M. M 
171 St. James St..Montreal, Quebec. . Donald 
Cc. L. Hannon 
CRAWFORD-HARRIS ADY. Province Bldg..... Vancouver, B. C.*. Joseph Burgess 
STOR Wil Gc Saeveaictsvirsicve etetetelesarciss 40 Gariepy Block..Edmonton, Alberta. 
CURRY ADV. SERV., THOS. H..Ray Bldg......... Halifax, Ne Sutera 
DEAN- ADV. AGCY., E. STER E. Nisbet 
LING 4-€-Z-f.- 1. 00s cecerceeeres 3 Wellington St., E.foronto, Ont.....-. if A. Meee 
DENNE & CO., LTD., A. J. c-j....43 King St., W....Toronto, Ontaeecnee ROO McKeown | 
DESBARATS ADV. AGCY., LTD.161 Beaver Hill 
heel sana noon doeconUto do oso Hall “Sica Montreal, Que.*...E. W. Desbarets | 
45 Jarvis St....-.- Toronto, Ont...... ae H. Maclauch 
D Ae MI a ION ADVERTISERS, O. Stevens 
TEE 6= 9 tc afowslel sioveaedove a ciecem oneleiehons 311 Beaver Hill gE W. McLau; 
Hall eas .+..-eMoontreal, Quebec. . lin 
EASTMAN ADV. CO............Standard Bk. Bldg.. Vancouver, BaGee — Eastman, 
f om oulti 
EDWARDS ADVG. AGCY. d..... Rey, Bldg sees steeistes Halifax,-Nouomecets M. E. McKay 
FEDERAL ADV. AGCY., LTD. c-j.Dom. Sav. Bldg... London, Ont.*....T. H. Yul 
Landed Banking "& 
Loan Bldg...... Hamilton, Ont.....Miss G. D. Hea 
FINANCIAL AUN, CO. OF CAN-Bd. of Trade Bldgs Montreal, Quebec.. 
ADA, LTD. eae Se rane (gag King St. W....Toronto, Ont...... : 
FISHER CO., UPD. JAS. c-j....386 Yonge St...... Toronto, Ont..... . Frank Wright 
GENERAL NEWS & ADVER- 
TUSINGPAGCY. 8 le PD mc-fintecemis!« Can. Cement Bldg. Montreal, P. Q....Ed. Montet 
GIBBONS, LTD., J. J. c-e-g-j....119 Wellington St., 
PE acta 706 "Toronto, Ont. 
Coronation Bldg. ..Montreal, Quebec. Miss M. Pernel 
Tribune Bids tedster Winnipeg, Man | 
GORDON & GOTCH, LTD....... 136 Bay (St: scenes Toronto, Ont.. 
HAMILTON ADVERTISERS | 
AGCY., Ltd. c-f...--seeeeeseseee 17 Main St., E....Hamilton, Ont..... a La Barre | 
{ 
HUNT ADVG. SERV... Fy W-2.." 33 Richmond St. W.Torcnto, Ont.....- . E. Fa Fish 
IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
ETD) Cytas oe seem claeles Soveinsieelca 140 Barrington St..Halifax, N, S..... 
McCANN CO., LTD., H. K. a-c-f-{.14 King St., E....Toronto, Ontine ae 
61 Broadway New York City*... 
Nat. City piles . Cleveland, Ohio. . M. Falis 
McCann Bldg...... San Francisco, Cal. 
Continen’!] Oil Bldg.Denver, Colo.....- 
McCONNELL & FERGUSSON, 
LES it DR aes lol c aomece pEnsae ny Dresher ciate 7 Market Lane....Lcndon, Ont.*..... 
Temple Bidg....... Toronto, Onteessees 
Furness Bldg...... Montreal, Que. / teats Cc. S. Bowie 
Confederation Life 
Bidgaieere eer ne Winnipeg, aS, 
Dom. Sk. Bldg.... Vancouver, B. C... } 
MckKiM. ETDS Atv a-c-2-finnscctere « 475 Phillips Sq..Mcmtreal, Que.*... C. T. Pease 
Jarvis @ Bldgs cies ‘Toronto, Ont......+. H. E._Ste her | 
Home Bk. Bldg....Hamilton, Ont..... Wm. Findlay 
Union Bk. Bldg...Winnipeg, Man.... | B. A. Bennett: 
6 Norfolk St., } } 
Strand, W. C, 2. ‘London, England... J R. F. Griffiths 
MACKAY-VAN BUREN ADV., Me . ¥ 
Dis ee ae ematiine det ante ean or 7231 8th Av., W...Caigary, Alherta... 
MACPHERSON & McCURDY, R. J. Macphei! 
GND (Eee nunaxb od Ino ooooe Bell Blocks sn Winnipeg, Man.... {Er Lavender | 
MASON TADVe AGC ricetetete teal 70 Lombard St....Toronto, Ont...... F. H. Mason | 
INSIST BE ps YNGMWG Wea bono caoon Chamber of Com..Winnipeg, Man.... { A. J, Massie | 
Province Bldg..... Vancouver, B. C...\ V. Ca | 
MITFORD ADV. AGCY., c-j..... Temple Bldg....... Toronto, Ont...... be 
3 R. Bedell 
MONTY, ALBERT). 5 iam fo cgctsrerptelate ede Gls cfeielnle: Nelsie Montreal, Que..... | 
(R. S. Muller | 
MULLER CO., LTD., R. SYKES c.Can. Cement Bldg.Montreal, Que..... 1 Fred A. Blacl! 
LF. E. Scott 
NATIONAL ADVG. AGCY.. «...2-. csssenersrerernerers eel aveanarere Montreal, Quebec. . 


eee PUBLICITY, £fD: | 
Hest s satay SETI NTS -....286 St. Jas. St.,.W.Montreal, Quebec. .H. Bartholomew 


NEWTON ADV. AGCY. a0. 2101. Fort —Street....7.: Victoria, B. C..... Geo. W. Newte 
NORRIS-PATTERSON, LTD. | 
FECA eS GA eS Sear > SB pe aio 10 Adelaide St., E.Toronto, Ont...... ; | 
232 St. James St..Montreal, Quebec... 

PEABODY, CHARLES E........ 178 Napean St....Ottawa, Ont....... a 
PRESS AGENCY BUREAU, LTD.Cor. Yonge & Tem- {i ¥ We | 
Cap eaeta eps Soe repsvaretersrer sun's Mieco ease perance Sts...... Toronto, Ont...... + | Miss J. Penci 


(Continued on page 204) 


Explanation of Key Letters 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Cana} 
Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Local Publishers’ recognition (agent’s statement). 
Recommended for recognition by Agricultural Publishers' Association. F—Approved by Associ 
Business Papers’, Inc. G@—Recommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Mei 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. J—Member Canadian Association of Advert: 
Agencies. *—Head Office. 

Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association or Canadian Daily Newspa 
recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely os 
listing in such cases. 
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Sprague Electric Motor Drive and Control 
Systems for Newspaper Presses 


Conceded First Place in the Press equipment field for Superior Construction and Un- 
equalled performance. 
Over 400 installations in this country and abroad bear testimony to the 


Reliability and Safety of the Sprague System 


_ The largest contract for Controls and Drives for one plant was placed this year by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger for Sprague Equipments, after a careful examination of all other 
systems. 

_So many publishers are recognizing the freedom from worry which comes from doing 
business with Sprague Electric, that this year has been one of the largest in their history in this 
specialized field. 


Extensive Stocks Make Possible Prompt Deliveries 
Where Presses are Sold for Early Shipment 


The Sprague Double-Motor Drive, using the famous 
Sprague Type C Motors. There are more Sprague Type 
C Motors driving Newspaper Presses in the U. S. than 


any other one make of D. C. motors. ; 
ss The Sprague enclosed Alternating 


The Sprague enclosed Coltteoller for Current Controller—designed f 
Octuple Press—Dirt Proof, Fool Proof, N eres a 
Fire Proof—Meets all Safety Require- fiok ee aes net 


ments. 


The Bloomfield, N. J., factory of The Sprague Works where all parts of The Sprague System—Controls, 
Motors and Slow-Motions are made in coordination, : 


RAGUE ELECTRIC WOR 


Of General Electric Company 
Main Offices ee Branch Offices 
527 W.3+ th-St. NewYork PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY in Principal Cities 
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& Publisher 


for Jenuar ys 27,034,925 


Quebee Chronicle—estate of Sir David Watson to 
Sir William Price and associates, 


Address City 


PRICES CORP GB sce ites callie 18 Victoria Bldg. 
PURKIS, SHORNTON a-C-g-}. 
248 St. James St..Montreal, 


R 


ROBERTSON CO., LTD., J. S... 
RONALD’S PRESS & ADVER-71 William St.* 
SING TAGCY., TARDE ten cri McGill Bldg....... 


.Windsor, Ont...... 
.Union Trust Bldg. -Toronto, Ont..... 
Quebec.. 


Queen & Victoria Pe rors Ont... ce =< 
..Montreal, P. Q.... 
Montreall Ps Olen. 
ROWLATT, F. ALBANY a-c-e-g-j.110 Church St..... Toronto, Ont...... 


Quebec (Canada) L’Evenemeut—to L’Evenement 

Space Buyers Co., Ltd. 

St. John (N, B.) Journal—P. W. Thompson, H. 
P. Robinson and associates. 

Simeoe (Ont.) Reformer—from Hal B. Donly to 
P. George Pearce. 

Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star—to W. S. 


Herman. 
C. Ronald 


CANADIAN NECROLOGY 


Ss 
ae TORN ADIVGS AGC Yictete siete < att let) aiel «oh iinte « z John, Ne B. 
SOULE VADV Gre SER Virose vec «0 teiierapshe ahs Sate elenerade in John, N. ine. d ; 
SMITH & SON, LTD., R. C. c-y..32 Front St. W.  Boranto, Ost e “MASS “May Sroalley gaze erre) Meuron ee ae 
SMITH =ADV.“AGOY.S.: Ki... 73. Dock. St. «sia John, N. B....S. K. Smith ee Wcice cmedes er 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Seay Oa > Pub lahier SEHe koa me 
a Ty eb, . 
TDD asd Oso -fts vayare so orci g ehobels ws Lumsden Bldg..... Toronto, Ont.*. es M. ‘Tandy Gagnier, H. T.—president H. Gagnier, Ltd.; at 
: ‘ os é Oct. 29. 
275 Craig St., W..Montreal, Quetec. J. P. Hamiltcn Toronto, Oct. FI ‘ 
2 j : Galbraith, Thomas—former financial editor To- 
1463" Broadway. ...New York City. . H. M. Reid ronto Mail & Hmpire; at Weston, Ont., April 
axton ” ce 20. 
SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE, ST per ane ier London, England... { Hawke, John T.—publisher and editor Moncton 
IRIN Gy 5 a8e=2- his craretia. svete ietatateincstels ates ‘Lumsden Bldg..... Toronto, Ont..... (N. B.) Transcript. 


1463 Broadway..... 
Premier House, 


Southampton 
Row, WC1 ...London, England... 
$1. bis Faubourg, 
Montmartre ....Paris, France..... 
U 
UNITED ADVG. AGCY., LTD. 
BC2g) axe e dated. ew ee he dae ale Ca By Re Bldg... t.. Toronto, Ont...... 
IWS 4th Stim «ctor New York City*... 
ZU Smith! Stree aieters Paterson, N. J.... 
Kinney Bldg....... Newark, N. J.... 
2142) (Cabell sSte. Dallas, Tex sac. o. 
1 William St...... Bridgeport, Conn... 
Ww 
WALLACE ADV. SERVICE...... McCurdy Bldg.....Halifax, N. S.*.... 


WORLD WIDE ADVG. CORP....Coronation Bldg. - 


New York City*... 


F. R. Wallace 
..Montreal, Que.... 


MeNaulty, Joseph V.—general manager Pacific 
Coast Lumberman; at Vancouver, B. C. 
Morrison, Charles—many years city editor To- 
ronto Mail; Feb. 26. 

Ranton, Samuel—former editor Stratford (Ont.) 
Beacon; Feb. 11. 

Watson, Maj. Gen. Sir David Watson, K. C. B.— 
managing director Quebec Chronicle; at Que- 
bec. Feb, 23. 


[ H. C. Daych 
| E. F. Fettinger 
} E. W. Bateman 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


JOURNALISTIC 


British Columbia Press Assn.—President, J. L. 
Hall, Vernon News; secretary, H. M. Walker, 
Enderby Commoner. 


Explanation of Key Letters 
A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
Daily Newspapers’ Association. D—Local publishers’ recognition 
Recommended for recognition by Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 
Business Papers’, Inc. G@—Recommended by Periodical Publishers’ 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Agencies, *—Head Office. 


Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ Association or Canadian Daily Newspapers’ 
recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that effect has been purposely omitted in 


listing in such cases. 


C—Recognized by Canadian 
(agent’s 
F—Approved by Associated 
Association, 
J—Member Canadian Association of Advertising 


British Columbia Institute of Journalists,— 
President, Major Lukin Johnston, Vancouver 
Daily Province; secretary, Sydney Watt, Van- 
couver World. 2 


Canadian Daily Newspapers Assn.—President. 
F,. J. Burd, Vancouver (B. C.) Province; man- 
ager and secretary, Arthur Partridge, Toronto. 

Canadian National Newspapers & Periodicals 
Assn,—President, C. H, Hunter, Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto. 

Canadian Press, Ltd.—President, BE. Norman 


statement). E— 
H—Member 


associates. 


CANADIAN DAILY PAPERS SOLD 


IN 1922 


and Ivan C. Rand. 


to W. J. Taylor. Ewart McKay. 


Galt (Ont.) Reporter—to -H, Yor i 
Holmes and A. D, eee ee St | Bay civer's sale), eae 


London (Ont.) Advertiser—to H. B. Muir and 


Moncton (N. B.) Transcript—estate of J. W. T. dent, A. 
Hawke to C. W. Robinson, Matthew Lodge Journal; 


North Bay (Ont.) Daily 


Chatt Browning and associates. 
hatham (Ont.) Daily News—A. 0, Woodward Oshawa (Ont.) Reformer—to J. C. Ross and J. 


Mason (receiver’s sale). 


Smith, Ottawa Journal; secretary and general 
manager, J. F. B. Livesay, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Assn,—Presi- 
R. Brennan, Summerside (P. E. I.) 
secretary-manager, HE. Roy Sayles, 
Toronto, Ont.; Maratime Provinces Division— 
President, Don Fraser, New Glasgow (N. S&S.) 
Eastern Chronicle; secretary, H. B. Onslow, 
Campbellton (N. B.) -Graphic. 
Montreal Press Gallery,—President, 
Lawrence, Montreal Herald; 
Major, Le Canada. 9 


Nugget—to H, S. 


George 
secretary, H. 


Montreal Women’s Press Club,—Pres), 
Miss Clergue; secretary, Miss >" 
DeLysle. 

Ottawa Parliamentary Press Gallery,—\ 
dent, T. H. Blacklock; secretary, Claude 
ancon. 


Quebec Legislative Press Gallery.—Pres ; 
R. Holmes Parson, Montreal Star; seer) 
Alonzo Cing Mars, La Presse, Montreal, 


Toronto Press Club.—President, Sir } 
Willison; secretary, Edward D. MecCormac} 


Western Ontario Newspaper Publishers’ | 
—President, H. J. Foster, Galt Reporter \ 
retary T. H. Kay, Kitchener Record, 


Winnipeg (Man,) Press Club, —Premiten | 
M. Kipp, Canadian Press, Ltd.; seen; 
Frank H. Williams, Winnipeg Free Press, | 


ADVERTISING 


Association Canadian Sot Oat Ae | 
C. Van Scoyoe, Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
real; secy., Florence Clotworthy, Toronto, | 
: Canadian Assn, of Advertising Agenc \ 
Pres., W. B. Somerset; secy., George W. 
tin, 17 Main st., E., Hamilton, Ont, 

Edmonton (Alta. ) Advertising Section if 
of Trade.*—Pres., George B. Cooper; secy| 
A. Wildman. 

Montreal Publicity Assn,*—Pres., H. §, | 
Scoyoe; secy., Charles N. Valiquet. 

St. John (N, B.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 1. 
Macauley; secy., P. F. Drummie. 

Toronto (Ont.) Ad Club.*—Pres., W. 7.) 
gory; secy., E. G. Taylor. 


*Member Associated Advertising Clubs 0 | 
World. 


CANADIAN PRINTING AND M. 
CHINE COMPOSITION SCHOO) 


Alberta 
Institute of Technology and Art, East Cal > 
Victoria Prevocational School, Men 5 | 
Ontario 
Guelph Technical School, Guwaph, 
Technical School, Hamilton. 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto. . 
Technical School, uae y 
Manitoba 
Kelvin Technical “Schioalt Winnkpes! 
Typesetting Instructors, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Driscoll and Herald Trade Plant, Winnipe 
Quebec 
Institution des Deaf and Dumb, Montreal 
British-American age _Company, D 
treal. 
Garden City Press, Gapdeleasa’ Quebec, 


Other Canadian Year Book data” will be iI 
on» page 240- 


CHICAGO—C. W. Wallis, 1243 First National Bank Building 


Famed for Its City Circulatiaas 


Covering Ninety Per Cent of the Homes of London 


Che London free press 


WESTERN ONTARIO’S FOREMOST NEWSPAPER 


~|S-— 


LONDON, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES— 


NEW YORK—D. ¥ *Randall: 341 Fifth Avent 


Equally Famous for Its Country Circulation 


The Net Paid Country Circulation of ‘The London | 
Free Press” is greater than the combined city and 
country circulation of any competitor in its field. 


We are Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and our records. 
are open ai ali times for the investigation of our advertisers. 


Che JLondon Free Press 


WESTERN ONTARIO’S FOREMOST NEWSPAPER 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


EVENING EXPRESS 


AND 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Largest Circulation of any Maine Daily or Sunday 


Publisher’s Statement for 6 Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922 


““COVERAGE!”’ 


. Comparison of census figures indicates that in the city of Port- 
D aily Sunday land more than 15 out of every 16 homes take the Evening Express. 
BPCOCGSss. es. 26,294 Telegram ........ 28,658 Number of Portland families 


Other paper ..... 21,663 Other paper..... Unknown ET acer Bie 


Express and Telegram Lead in Advertising 


INEAGE for the first eleven months of 1922, as compiled by De Lisser Bros. These represent totals seven 

days a week against seven of the other Portland Daily and Sunday paper. These figures represent the voice 

of advertisers, both local and national; buyers who know the Portland market as well as buyers who know the 
comparative value of all Portland newspapers. 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING Express Leads in 


Men’s Clothing Furnishing Advertisi 
EVENING EXPRESS & Srepeehiulceracrsr oe... 593,589 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM ............ 6,210,242 Other Daily and Sunday.....0 00... 444,178 
; Express Leads i aT i ae 
Other Portland Daily and Sunday ........ 4,531,716 ee quote 
E dt Pelegramasi:d5 os 5. cess: + 379,420 
DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING Other pane, meme. ate 230,351 
BXPRESS. & TELEGRAM .............. 1,940,941 Express Leads in = = =——<C—s~CS~wt 
i A bil d Accessori 
Murray @ Sunday 3.5.6.0... 0. 2a 1,554,298 eens ae qeiseraen = 697,372 
es. Other paneg) et tins Read tas. oy ote n 369,730 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING Sunday Telegram is the leading 
EXPRESS & TELEGRAM .............. 2,055,959 Gg via aa ee 
‘ Express Leads in 
Sumer Patty & sunday... 0... ke ee 660,752 AE RR ry ietiaty 
Express and Telegram.............. 382,702 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING OVER AD OL pete eben oe. < the fede dinr 368,350 
EXPRESS & TELEGRAM .............. 884,011 | Express Leads im ~~ 
Mepeteraily & Sunday ....../........%: 420,845 ined Peas abarrsle rain eb eas. 08.8 670,044 
nes Other Daily and Sunday........ raed oot 180,422 
TOTAL ADVERTISING ice een oe eal 
menEos & TELEGRAM............... 9,149,942 oes and erat eee e mR GeG 
Other Daily & Sunday ................. 5,543,863 Other Daily and Sunday. ..... 0.02... 36,172 
Express Leads in 
“First in Circulation” Tobacco and Cigars Advertising 
“First in Advertising” Express and Telegram.............. 134,729 


Oer DA Deion cms. saa te ee cattias > 6 ooh 57,895 


Foreign Representatives E 
Express also Leads in 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY All other classifications (legal notices excepted) as 
BOSTON NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO shown by De Lisser Bros. checking. 
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NEWSPRINT STATISTICS FOR 1922 


Records of the News Print Service Bureau 
show the production of newsprint paper in North 
America hung up a new record in 1922, the total 
for the United States and Canada surpassing 
by some 140,000 tons the previous high mark of 
nearly 2,400,000 tons in 1920. Of this total the 
United States produced 1,448,000 tons, or 223,- 
000 tons more than in 1921, when the output 
was reduced by prolonged strikes and also more 
than any previous year except 1920 when the 
total was 1,512,000 tons. In 1920, however, 
the product of the regular newsprint mills in 
the United States was supplemented by perhaps 
80,000 tons from the so-called marginal mills, 
which did not contribute so heavily to the news- 
print supply in 1922. 

The development of newsprint manufacture in 
Canada is shown by the faet that the output 
last year was 1,082,000 tons or over 200,000 tons 
more than the 1920 record of 876,000 tons and 


84 per cent more than in 1921. 

In addition to these totals for the United 
States and Canada, 60,000 tons of newsprint was 
produced in Newfoundland and probably about 
10,000 tons in the one mill in Mexico which 


makes newsprint, thus giving a production of 
2,600,000 tons for the North American continent. 

Shipments from the mills during 1922 more 
than kept pace with the increased output, and 
while mill stocks are never large, the total at 
the end of the year was 11,000 tons less than 
at the beginning and equivalent to only about 
three days’ production. 

The compilation of import figures has been so 
greatly delayed since the new tariff law went 
into effect on September 22 that it will be some 
time before the total imports of newsprint from 
Europe into the United States during 1922 will 
be known. Apparently, however, the final fig- 
ure will not exceed 100,000 tons, a decrease of 


NEWSPRINT MILLS IN NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES 


Head Office Daily Capacity 

Company (tons) 
Alexandria Paper, CO.) <iccieias clalcleteversie s oeislevatsltie , ALORANG TI a eeTI. Were, ovate oxy ths 0(e\clerots: 26h che ele er ace 50 
CU Paper sGo.- «desde cutive atetere o pisiete crete starts eo NAMBEPA ALES INR Noa cieselalelta’cls:cfsyaleicreueei. Wie 38 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co......... Wisconsin Rapids) Wis 9 .ch i. es. neces ne 213 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co. ......eseeeee oeeeenan Francisco, Calif. ......0000cceceene 410 
De Grasse. Paper Co. siicec scale ews wysicteee es SERV LALCH sMUIN coats saMtetoreladanetetere toysreisleteistenstetey-Fevaione 173 
Mscanaba Paper’ Co. sleccc cle cc 0 osieciecioiisajereniere MSCANAD AS MMUCHLA | o eret sicie siasstelare, dolkroramagtansi sid 107 
Pinch) SP ray akc int. auciaievsteracteleleteteieivialereieisiereiore SALONS MALLS aN mene atileloveloreaVerolictslefexnistoletorsteveveve 129 
Flambeau*Paper (C0. (oeissiclere cieis evcivieieiesarsieretstelete PAP wECOIS Me WAS esis sislsreny choo) clerasejepshaislareneis 25 
Gilman [Paper C0. cisicccw ccilciesicie weceieale Giaiela lee NCW ROD teINGEEN > “els ieiceleicis cleieies. sialnisintese 42 
Gould] PaperprCor Wipe celesje ceeaicle cutee cieietae erie re sVONS Males Nia.) nippy cstersisnsrelereverernsucia ajo cle 94 
Grandfather Halls= C0. diecsc.s.s/is aicielela cielereleielaiels SiG Aes Sogecdnes oro cunorodedoseog 7 
Great Northern Paper Co. -Millinocket, Me. ‘ 
Great Western Paper Co. .. oki AACE qondsas poudtD Oo COOOuOn GOc 
Hanna Paper Corporation exec cousisicleeie cincteterion IN GWAR COR see te Xoo leletsrclorals:s alataleints croreiatalers 
Hawley Polp & Paper Cos sicvecsnescceeccne «Oregon City, Oregon 
Hennepin . Paper- sess Settee tee sess veeele es Minneapolis; “Minnis ir. <s seis es eae saele 
mich Walls) Pulp & Paper Co... mice sclsericecictes WHRTCATUE AY IN) Nic ote cia aio sla alele|siats stelelalelers 


Inland Empire Paper Co. 
International Paper Co. 
Itasca Paper Co. ... 


aia eras opera raneleterstarevarcreis -Millwood, Wash. 
slaves tetiatettialstsisistsraieisticcele New York, N. Y. 
--Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Kennebec Paper Co. .........-.. «»New York, N. Y. 
Manistique Pulp & Paper Co. ......e.ssecceses . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. .......ceeeeces International Falls, Minn. ........+.... 241 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. .......e.ececesecee Port. MAWwaArds; Wass isisyote cistavele/etoteleteyareystele AT 
Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper Co. ........eseee eMUL tO: SN c- Ye ssssianeisiale. os ssvecslsiepeleceyicvareis teeters 34 
Pejepscots Paper Co: dis. cuore usioe reece cums ING WAN IOE KT SEIN a ict atehc res sstaisis a atotouctctarsrece aiete 123 
Pattebone-Cataract) Paper’ G0. (iecteanlersvetetevereiois. ace Niagara Balis,o New Sick \vcrceleis sreiby tortie eralrelcile rate 
Northwest, Paper ©0. can... aisyeleleieistercversvercia’s SALOGWEL el ATMS) Mereretate nies) nialisiels\e slet-tasierayatalele 15 
St.) Oreix Paper Cos ie-cGaewisisaiew saiesien cre sreeine Boston. e Mass ctechieitetene sivelasteranieereele 145 
mt. George! Paper: ‘Oost encieniccikdtuieiieetiececiine INGIWalk. GOOUM. = ciclo ties penta sara ctettererielere 81 
St. segs Paper sos. sist ctestscicelercicteis et ciapincieteets Ney SCOrk, Nic Xie eletetelete 0 clstelelaisreislelals\arateieie 165 
Sherman: Paper 'GOF eieecc c citoccecculeven ceases Watertown, in.) Yo wobec sc clelaine av elsies cts 52 
Midewater (Paper Mills ©0.. 25.5 sie sje sate slate vietelare BErOOK WN, INGLY «, fecicrers-s-cusrews teste) sisters ists level okele 100 
Wiatab Pa perce ccteietelciere: sesrereverstereselateisteiricte rarareratete Sartellive Minny, jsiasicisan e celcre cress ateialelesietelaners 3 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp. 3 ate ele SAT OPANCIS CO: OM Me versts ste cstere) tral arovalel teveterata 116 
Waterway Paper Products Co. ......ccsccccccce (oily NOLES (Go Ghtaabecunuesoddoonudcadens 85 
W.CSbe Hn dm Paper BOO .: haicrarelacapsveleieie eels eaiereeretsiontio’s @arthages INe iW. bs. cthciaw asserts miereierieniniets 36 
Wisconsin River Paper & Pulp Co............... ING OTIA ED SAW Sse cayeiterstereus tuevexssilaioys iafecenttal evel tte te 62 
Total Wessels shed e eae ere roi. 4,953 
CANADA 
Abitibi Power (© Paper ao: erwiiesicisivsccis mars veaeMontreal, (Canada) jiccicveiralesiactele.cisslieists slate 464 
Belgian Industrial 0.) ouiie.c oe escce s+ relereiwide . Shawinigan Falls, Quebec ........+2..005 303 
Diem ky se BOOTHE cistarcirecieys aNasetotete: sialokeysrstes opavetetoretsi anes. aye Ottawa, (Ontario aie acisictels ointetardts > Bheioetices 147 
Brompton —Palps& Paper! (OO. cistccis avs lerelertersleisisieie Kast Angus, Quebee 22. 0. c. cme ce cere 106 
Manada- Paper iCoy si: sec stele (s sc oeverclanle ateeseimnreticte «Windsor Mills, Quebec ......e.sese.ccees 41 
Donnaconap Paper Co.! -.ic.e yo <ctelsves as eletets rete eleesharere Donnacona, Quebee cs cecccccssccscesucues 109 
Di ie SGN Oc Re RM an eiic sao MicGrsonicis sm Ore Ruy Quebee) oe ~ wie) sislecrssieiels o eisisiclv nei clelaiele 56 


Fort Francis Pulp & Paper Co International Falls, Minn. 144 
Fort Williams Paper Co. ...... Mort ow illiams! Oty os. ees) s ele 160 
AUrEn tide iO, we aslcic ss c.ersie ie o'e etteeile etree Grand Mere, Quebec ......c.seescceceees 874 
News Pulp & PaperwOo.. setciersictese aiereteenete veces Montreal, Canada .....cccecescocsvercses 34 
Ontario PA Per COs ie oieieieiecs!oiieie, Oa ere eierate starter SPHOPOIA, HONTATLON, si witehclausteleteteletetoisis/sic/eieiever eve 281 
Paelhe: MA 86 erste vals siaie sor aierowtie eisiete exami VEIT, 28h OR Groon noo noeEs so odcon 228 
BOWEL. River Woz eis Keleleieravecisiere eiesile tare cteteierete ate Vancouver, Br -Cr wictece ss ae fehey=ar arene avers 227 
Price; Brothers avs COs cine ces ciedise cen eerie Quebec) \Canaday «.mystssiawslere:s slavasictalcivie > histo 815 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills............ Saul ty Stee Marte; MONG voici cle ci feislele eleterale’s 652 
St; Lawrence’ Paper Mills Wktriceccie. mere ace cent PATEGRE TVET, MOUEA eis cisicis sls icteretere sine eaitieye 120 
Sti) Maurice Paper’ Cos oy. atercis.cislacelersicioteiern<areienieinns Montreal ie crajsteisictoustelereiiasiclecyelsvelnlelafeleveistel shes) 116 
St. Maurice Lumber Co, ........... Dinicistclereaiets Three Rivers, Que. ...... Biols/s 4 [s\ciiotaletolelciate 252 

Pot arse le esa stapetavelelerala:slekefetalstetere sisievere aya 4,129 

Grand Total, U., S. & Canada........ 9,082 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Farrington St., London, B. C..........0.eeeeeeeee 202 
MEXICO 

Fabricas De Papel De San Rafael Y Anexas, S. A. MEXICO ...esceecsecc cece ee ceeseeceee 50 


Mills which run chiefly on other grades and only to a small extent on newsprint are not included in 


this list. 
Compiled by The News Print Service Bureau, 


For Directory of Features 
See Page 243 
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26 per cent from the 135,000 tons brought in 
from overseas during 1921. The heaviest im- 
portation of European newsprint was from 
August, 1921, to February, 1922, when the aver- 
age was 14,500 tons per month, Since that date 
the monthly average has been materially less 
and it does not appear likely that the previous 
maximum will again be reached. 

As the production figures suggest, the con- 
sumption of newsprint paper in the United 
States reached a new high record in 1922. In 
round numbers it was 16 per cent more than in 
1921 and 12 per cent more than during the pre- 
vious record-breaking year of 1920. Publishers 
who report their monthly tonnage to the Federal 
Trade Commission and who use a large propor- 
tion of the total output exceeded their 1920 
consumption by 14 per cent, the 1919 consump- 
tion by 22 per cent and the 1918 consumption 
by 55 per cent. Publishers stocks of white 
paper at the end of 1922 were equivalent to 36 
days’ supply at the current rate of consumption. 

Adding imports to domestic production and de- 
ducting exports there was not less than 44 lbs. 
per capita of newsprint paper available for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1922 compared 
with 15 lbs. in 1900. 


UNITED STATES 


Anaheim (Cal.) Daily Herald—interest to J. Roy 
Williams. 

Anderson (S. C.) Tribune—to E. V. Crist. 

Amarillo (Tex.) Tribune—to National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Ardmore (Okla.) Daily Press—half interest to 
J. A. Lloyd. 

Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal—to Charles F, 
Flynt and sons. 

Austin (Tex.) Daily Statesman—John H. Kirby 
to Ireland Graves, Edmund Travis and R. G. 
Storey. 

Beaufort (S. C.) Gazette—from Niels Christen- 
sen to Beaufort Chamber of Commerce. 

Beatrice (Neb.) Daily Express—interest to John 
H. Kearnes. 

Bellefontaine (O.) Index-Republican—to F. N. 
Johnson (receiver’s sale). 

Biddeford (Me.) Daily Journal—Charles M. 
Prescott to Journal Publishing Company. 

Biggs (Cal.) Journal—to W. L. Davis and W. 
F,. Due. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald—estate of KE. 
W. Barrett to Frederick I. Thompson, B. C. 
and Donald Comer. 

Blackwell (Okla.) Daily News—J, M. Eisminger 
to H. G. Spaulding. 

Boone (Ia.) Daily Pioneer—to J. N. Stonebraker. 

Breckenridge (Tex.) Democrat—to Breckenridge 
American. 

Brenham (Tex.) Messenger—T, A. Low to Frank 
White, 


There are between 60 and 70 newspapey jj 
the United States, having circulations in ec: 
of 100,000 copies. During 1920 and 1921 ‘4 
dailies averaged 23 pages each, and during 2 
they rose to 25 pages. For the same year} 
Sunday issues of these papers averaged 79 
and 89 pages respectively. 

There are more than 22,000 newspapers ir}, 
United States and Canada of which some 1)) 
are monthlies and country weeklies, while) 
circulation of the English language dailic ji 
approximately 30,000,000 for the week-day is, 
and 20,000,000 for the Sunday issues of \ 
newspapers. 

Paper making in North America is a biy 
dollar industry, with the production of nj§ 
print making up a large proportion of the 4 
investment-and further notable development; », 
under way. 

The new machines to come into newsj\ 
production during the six or eight month) 
1923 will have a capacity of 600 tons of p» 
daily, carrying the total capacity of the indr); 
beyond 9,000 tons daily, of which some [x 
tons is in the United States and more than 4\ 
tons in Canada. Still further extensions are ) 
der consideration, 


DAILY NEWSPAPER CHANGES OF OWNERSHI 


= 


Bridgeton (N. J.) Evening News—C. L, Snoy 1 
to R. E. Fithian. 

Brockton (Mass.) Times—to John D. Boga 

Butte (Mont.) Gazette—inmterest of A, }, 
Thatcher to Kenneth Whitla. 

Canandaigua (N. Y.) Daily Messenger—to Th, 
Easton. 

Carrollton (Mo.) Republican-Record—Harry |, 
Thomas to Olaf S. Soward. 

Caspar (Wyo.) Herald—to M. M. Layand. 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican & Times—Lu 
Brewer to W. G. Dows, Ike Smith, W. . 
Haskell and H. W. Havner. \ 

Charleston (S. ©.) American—to John H. Py 
and Richard Lloyd-Jones. 

Chicago Staats-Zeitung—to Dr. Carl Weiss - 
eeiver’s sale). : 

Clarkston (Wash.) Republic—A. J, Garver) 
Leslie R. Kuehl. 

Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun—interests f 
Thomas W. Loyless to Julian Harris. 

Columbus (Neb.) Daily News—to Edgar How . 

Corsicana (Tex.) Daily Commercial—Dat y 
White to Milt Saul. 

Creston (Ia.) Daily Advertiser—interest of e 
Witt Sowers to Carl and Kenneth H. Da'- 
port. 

Decatur (Ind.) Democrat—interest to Elmer . 
Kampe. 

Detroit Journal to Detroit News. 

Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune—Mylie Bunnel 0 


(Continued on page 208) 


THE MIAMI 


newspaper. 


here. 


1923 advertising campaign. 


DISTRICT DAILY NEWS 


carries more advertising than any other paper in Ottawa 
County. From June 1st to September 12th the News carried 
246,489 more lines of advertising than the next highest 


This is an acknowledgment of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed when outlining his next advertising cam- 
paign, as Miami and Ottawa County is a field that should | 
be thoroughly covered by advertisers, from the fact that it — 
is the leading agricultural county of the state, and the center | 
of the greatest zinc and lead mining district in the world, — 
populated by about 45,000 people, most of whom are readers | 
of the News. Adjacent to Miami are also ten towns witha | 
population of from 500 to 10,000 who depend on the News | 
for their advertising and news. 
connected with Miami by an interurban system centering 


It will be to your advantage to include the News in your 
Our service department is ready at all times to furnish 


any information you may desire. 


The value of the ore sold for week ending December 
23rd was $1,169,380. Worth consideration. 


| 
The Miami District Daily News | 
. 


BUY IT MADE OF ZINC 


OKLAHOMA | 


Most of these towns are 


“Northeastern Oklahoma’s Leading Newspaper” 


MIAMI, OKLAHOMA 
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fo E eae peat ry Cosmopolitan Magazine and Fe tu es 
y My redded Wheat, Djer Kiss Powder, : > os 
| | Interwoven Sock Amores eae Paper, Arthur | Brisbane's To- 
ome ° HN Phoenix Hosiery, Edison Electric Appliance, day. 
Advertising Lineage \ Dake pan Meee Cacdirisvsehserinc’ WIAA Yonies 02h 
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i\ i Oh hos Bare : Ko-Ko Nut Margarine. os rank Crane’s Edi- 
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Ss" 


Dr. Brody’s Health Talks. : 


Department Store Advertising 


CAPITAL (EVE- 

NING ONLY) . 1,960,384 LINES 
Tribune (Evening only)....1,617,971 lines | 
Register (Morning & Sun.). 357,889 lines 
News (Evening only)...... 578,344 lines 


For more than twenty-five years 
The Capital has carried more de- 
partment store advertising than any 


A Page of Incomparable 
other newspaper in Des Moines. Comics. | 


———$ — —— 


== 


Here is the 1922 record. 


A Page of News Pictures. 
A Page for Women. 
Herndon’s “Life of Lin- 


coln.” 


= The First Step Bryan’s Bible Talks. f 


|The Des Moines Capital | 


| 7 Largest Evening Circulation in lowa } ; 


Reader interest—All the News 


and the best Features. 


a 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER SALES—(Continued from page 206) 


Milton Bunnell, 
D. Handy. 


Eagle Pass (Tex.) Guide—T. L. Baxter to Dr. 


James EH. Rockwell and R. 


J. M, McLeese; J. M. Mcleese to W. F. 
Hays. 
El Centro (Cal.) Imperial Valley Press and 


Progress—to Ross Hammond, Harry Hammond 
and M, J. Westerfield (consolidated as Im- 
perial Valley Press). 

El Paso (Tex.) Herald—interest of J. C. Wil- 
marth to H. D. Slater. 

Elwood (Ind.) Call-Leader—to Robert H. Car- 
penter. 

Ennis (Tex.) Daily 
Company. 

Erie (Pa.) Times—control to John J, Mead. 

Everett (Wash.) Herald—to Gertrude D. Best 
and associates. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel—interests of 
Clarence F, Bicknell heirs to Oscar G. Foel- 
linger, 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Record—James H. Allison 
and Leonard Withington to Hdmund Walker. 

Frankfort (Ky.) Crescent-News—interests of 
George H. Healy and Louis Hamilton to John 
F. Shuman and Will G. Ross. 

Fresno (Cal.) Evening Herald—from C. S. Os- 
borne, Jr., and George A. Osborne to William 


News—to U. S. Publishing 


P. St. Snure, Frank HB. Rhode and T. 
LaSenay. 

Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald—to B. T. Steven- 
son. 


Fullerton (Cal.) Daily News—J, R. Gallemore to 
Mark L. Haas and Albert Launer. 

Gardner (Mass.) News—Levi H. Greenwood to 
Walter BE. Hubbard. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Daily News—circulation 
lists and good will to Grand Rapids Press 
(paper suspended). 

Greensboro (N. C.) Daily Record—interest of C. 
M. Waynick to Julian Price. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Herald and Mail—estate of 
Lewis T. Byron to Lewis T. Byron, Jr., J. 


Frank Ridenour, J. Vincent Jamison and 
others. 
Harvard (la.) Courier—stock of Lee A. Rich- 


mond to Ole Buck. 
Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram—to 
& Publishing Co. 
Hope (Ark.) Evening Herald—to C. C. Williams. 
Hudson (Mass.) Daily Sun—to Dustin Lucier. 
Huntington (Pa.) Evening Journal—to Joseph 
F. Biddle and consolidated with Daily News. 
Hutchinson (Kan.) Gazette—leased by Hmerson 
Carey to Ross Burns and associates. 
Independence (Kan.) Daily Reporter—Clyde H. 
Knox to Emmette D. George. 


Dillon Printing 


Indianapolis Times—W. D. Boyce to Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis—S.. A. Lynch. 
Finance Corporation to John H. Perry and 


Richard Lloyd Jones, who changed name to 


Journal. 
Joplin (Mo.) News-Herald—to Joplin Globe. 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette—F. F. Rowe and 


E. EB. Kettle to Booth Publishing Co. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Post—to Walter S. Dickey, 
owner of Journal. 
Keokuk (Ia.) Gate City—interest of C. E. 
Warwick to S. B. Carrell. 
Kirksville (Mo.) Daily News—to H. EB. Swain. 
Klamath Falls (Ore.) Record—to E. J. Murray. 
Lansing (Mich.) Capital News—to Bert N. 
Garstin, 
La Salle (Ill.) Daily Post—to I. H. Marshall. 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Post—estate of Wallace F, 
Hovey to Clyde H. Knox. 
Lexington (Mo.) Daily Advertiser—to 
Johnson and Harry Dunford. . 
Livingston (Mont.) Daily Bnterprise—Robert 
Phillips to G. L. Seese. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Daily Telegram—interests of 
J. K. Penny to S. S. Conklin, 

Lorain (O.) Journal—control to Gerald A. Doyle. 

Los Angeles Express—Hdwin T. Earl-estate to 
F. W. Kellogg and Edward A. Dickson. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald—W. R. Hearst an- 
nounced ownership. 

Manchester (N. H.) Mirror—to John H. Fahey 
(receiver’s sale). 

Mansfield (0O.) News—R. T, Dobson to B. C. 


R. R. 


Jenkins and F, A. and R. C. Hoiles, 

Marion (0.) Tribune—from S. S. Burgess and 
J. W. Jacoby to W. J. Glenn and Carl W. 
Smith. 

Marlboro (Mass.) Daily Enterprise—William A. 
Allen, A. C. Lamson and Frank §S. Rock to 
Dustin §S. Lucier, 

Mechanicsville (N. Y.) Times—from C, L. 


Humphrey to Henry R. Helsby. 

Meridian (Miss.) Star—R. R. and K, 
vinger to James H. Skewes. 

Middleborough (Ky.) Daily News—stock to F. 
Di Hart; Jr: 

Minneapolis Daily News—L. V. Ashbaugh to 
John H. Perry and Richard Lloyd Jones. 
Minneapolis Minnesota Daily Star—to Thomas 

Van Lear. 

Montclair (N. J.) Herald—Harry N. Reeves to 
Will C. Kegel. 

Morristown (Tenn.) Evening Mail—to John K. 
BE. Helms and ©. O. Helms (merged with 
Daily Gazette). 

New York Evening Post—Thomas W. Lamont to 
syndicate of 34, headed by Edwin F. Gay. 
Norristown (Pa.) Times—J. J. McGinley and 

associates to Ralph B. Strassburger. 

Oakland (Cal.) Post-Enquirer—William R. 
Hearst announced ownership. 

Ocean Park (Cal.) Bulletin—to F, W. Kellogg 
and E. A. Dickson. 

Orange (Tex.) Leader—to J. B. Smith and R. 
D. Richmond. 

Oswego (N. Y,) Times—control from J. B. 
Alexander to ©. L, Snowden; half interest to 
BE. M. Waterbury. 

Paducah (Ky.) News-Democrat—J. J. Alvin and 
Noel Berry to George H. Goodman. 

Panhandle (Tex.) Herald—BHE. FE. Manney to J. 
Sid O’Keefe. 

Passaic (N. J.) Daily News—Charles Rust to 
George M. Hartt and Rudolph E. Lent. 

Pensacola (Fla.) Journal—Mrs. Lois K. Mayes 

to John H. Perry and Richard Lloyd Jones. 


S, Bu- 


Peru (Ind.) Daily Chronicle—Charles Winter to 
Arthur Petty and George Diehl. 

Ponea City (Okla.) Daily News and Weekly 
Sun—to Col. A. L. Belatti; combined with 
Tribune. 

Portland (Ind.) -Daily Commercial—B. F. 
Sprunger and G. .C. Gouty to Franklin Hilde- 
brand, 

Pottstown (Pa.) Ledger—to Earl R. Roth, P. 
Quinn Roth and H. E, Roth. 


—~ Prescott -(Ariz.) Courier—to W. P. Stuart. 


Providence (R. 1.) Tribune—estate of Samuel 
P. Colt to. David J, Barry, Timothy F. Dwyer, 
Matthew S. Dwyer, F. N. Luther and other 
members of staff. 

Rapid City (S. D.) Daily Journal—to Francis H. 
Case and Harold W. Card. 

Ranger (Tex.) Daily Times—R. B. Waggoman 
and Bessie E. May to Walter Murray and as- 


sociates. (Murray succeeds WaggoMan as 
pres, and pub.) ; 
Reading (Pa.) News-Times—Reading Printing 


Company to John H. Perry and Richard Lloyd 
Jones. 

Reading (Pa.) Telegram—Reading Printing 
Company to John H. Perry and Richard Lloyd 
Jones; to William McCormick. 

Redondo Beach .(Cal.) Breeze—to F. W. Kel- 
logg. 

Reno (Nev.) State Journal—to Emmet D, Boyle. 

Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald—to A. Ww. 
Huckle. 

Roseville (Cal.) Register—to W. L. Davis and 
W. F. Due. 

St. Louis Star—half interest to Frank P. Glass. 

Salina (Kan.) Daily Union—interest to Barl Cc. 
Woodward. 

Salt Lake City Deseret News—taken over by 
$2,000,000 holding company, promoted ‘by 
Mormon Church authorities. 

San Francisco Call—W. R. 
ownership. 

Santa Monica (Cal.) Outlook—to F. W. Kellogg 
and PB, A. Dickson. 

Sawtelle (Cal.) Call—to F. W. Kellogg and BH. 
A. Dickson, 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer—John 
William R. Hearst. 

Sherman (Tex.) Democrat—to corporation own- 
ership. 

Springfield (0.) Sun—Warren A, Myers and 
George A. Sheridan to C. L. Knight, John H, 
Barry and John T. Watters. 

Staten Island (N. Y.) Daily Advance—interest 
of W. G. Willcox, BH. H. Heath and B. R. 
Moody to Hyman Lazarus and Samuel I, New- 
house. 

Sweetwater (Tex.) Reporter—Houston Hartt, 
Minor Shutt and others. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Daily Wireless—interest of 
Eddie Hill to D. EB. Miller. 

Titusville (Pa.) Herald—Joseph Bloss to Bb. OT. 
Stevenson. 

Trenton (Mo.) Evening Times—to T. J. White 
and sons. 

Troy (Ala.) Messenger—S. H. Blan to Hugh T. 
McKinnon, Charles McKinnon and Cody Hall. 

Tulare (Cal.) Advance—from John A. Rollins to 
O. R. Nation, W. R. Snow, W. R. Totten and 
others. 

Tusealoosa (Ala,) News—Edward Doty to Aaron 
Miller. 

Utica (N. Y.) Herald Dispatch and Sunday 
Tribune—from John ©. Fullmer to Frank Gan- 
nett, E. R. Davenport and Woodford R. Cope- 
land. 

Venice (Cal.) Herald—to F. W. Kellogg and B, 
A. Dickson. 

Vernon (Tex.) Record—interest of B. 0. Brown 
to BE. C. Christian. 

Waltham (Mass.) Free Press-Tribune—Robert B. 
Somers and Alexander Starbuck to John Mc- 
Carthy. 

Waterbury 
Whitman. 

Waterloo (Ia.) Times-Tribune—from Wilbur W. 
Marsh to Henry N. Kellogg; name changed 
to Tribune. 

Waterloo (Ia.) Tribune—H. N. 
A. Reed and W. H. Shaw. 
White Plains (N. Y.) Eastern State Journal— 

to Louis Eugene Tepp. 

Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record—to EH. 8. Fentress, 
(, H. Fentress and Charles E. Marsh. 

Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch—to James Cruik- 
shank, P. W. Wells, BE. W. Smith and others 
(receiver’s sale), 

York (Pa.) Dispatch—William 
Hiram W. Young. 

Youngstown (0O.) Telegram—Samuel G. McClure 
to Seripps-Howard Newspapers. 

Zanesville (O.) Evening Dispatch—to Signal. 


Hearst announced 


H. Perry to 


(Conn.) American—to Russell R. 


Kellogg to W. 


L. Young to 


FOREIGN 


London, England—The Times passed again 
into the control of the Walter family on the 
death of Lord Northcliffe, in consideration of 
what is understood to have been a payment of 
£1,390,000 by John Walter, a direct descendant 
of the man who founded the paper in 1775. 
John Jacob Astor is associated with Mr. Walter 
in acquiring the Northcliffe and Sir John Eller- 
man holdings. 


London—Operation of London Daily Mail 
and other Northcliffe publications was assumed, 
after the death of Lord Northcliffe, by his 
brother, Lord Rothermere. The Times was ex- 
cluded from the arrangement, being sold shortly 
afterwards to John Walter and John Jacob 
Astor, 

London—Lord Dalziel retired from English 
journalism after 30 years’ active work, selling 
his stock in London Daily Chronicle, Pall Mall 
Gazette, and associated publications to Sir 
John Leigh. ©. A. McCurdy succeeded Lord 
Dalziel as head of publications. 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM IN U. S. 


The following American institutions are offer- 
ing four or more courses in journalism: 
Boston University. 
University of Colorado. 
Columbia University. 

De Paul University, 

De Pauw University. 

Drake University. 

University of Georgia. 
University of Illinois. 
University of Indiana. 
University of Iowa. 

Iowa State College. 
University of Kansas. 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
University of Kentucky. 
Louisiana State University, 
Marquette University. 
Mercer University. 
University of Missouri. 
University of Michigan. 
University of Montana. 
University of Nebraska. 
New York University. 
University of Notre Dame. 
Northwestern University. 
Ohio State University. 
University of Oklahoma, 
University of Oregon. 
Oregon State College. 
University of Southern California. 
Stanford University. 
Syracuse University. 

Toledo University. 
University of Texas. 
University of Washington. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Austin College. 

University of Arkansas. 
Baylor University. 

3eloit College. 

Cornell University. 

Howard University. 
University of Minnesota. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
University of North Car#lina. 
University of North Dakota, 
University of South Dakota. 
Southern Methodist University. 
University of Utah. 
Washburn College. 
Washington State College. 
University of West Virginia. 
Baylor College. 

Dartmouth College. 

Goucher College. 

Hamline University. 
Lawrence College. 

South Dakota State College. 
Vassar College. 

William and Mary College. 


published in this city— 


Canadian Sales Are Listed in Special 
Canadian Section 
See Index on pages 242 and 244 


New York 


Chicago 


A reader interest that has attracted and holds practically 797 
of all potential circulation in this territory. 


Allentown Call Publishing Co., Inc 


Publishers 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadelphia 
_ Representatives 


University of Arkansas, Course in Journali| 
(Bst. 1914), Fayetteville, Ark. Faculty, As) 
ciate Professor Murray Sheehan. Enrollment, 
Courses, three. Equipment: office, class roo 
laboratory. Publications: Arkansas Travel] 
Razorback. Organizations: Pi Kappa, Pi De 
Epsilon. 

Boston University, College of Business . 
ministration, Department of Journalism (E) 
1914), Boston, Mass. Faculty: Harry B, 0) 
ter, A. B., Professor and head of departme 
John D. Swain; LL.B., Instructor; Clifton 
Carberry, Charles ©. Young, lecturers. Wor 
ment, 286. Courses, 10; all other subjects | 
College of Liberal Arts as electives, “Hqu} 
ment, necessary editorial equipment for pu 
eation of weekly, with access to mechani| 
departnient of printer. Publications: Bos} 
University News. Organizations: Univers: 
Press Club; no journalistic fraternity, but mi 
general fraternities and usual student org:) 
zations. 

Columbia University, Pulitzer School |! 
Journalism (Est. 1912) New York City. | 
John W. Cunliffe, Director. Courses, 17, 2 |- 
fessional years, following on two college yei, 


Publications, Clean Copy, published twice; 
year by the Alumni. Fraternities: Theta Sig: 
Phi. Donors, the late Joseph Pulitzer, spe | 


awards, 2 faculty scholarships, entitling re > 
jients to free tuition during second professii | 
year; limited number of grants to deser\; 
students; 3 traveling scholarships of $1,500 ei. 
Enrollment, 140. - - 

University of Colorado, Department of J\| 
nalism (Hst. 1922) Boulder, Colo. acu, 
Ralph: L. Crosman, Assistant Professor of J\- 
nalism; A. Gayle Waldrop, Instructor in J - 


nalism. Enrollment, 36. Courses, 6 Hq - 
ment, City Room for course in Newspaper |p 
duction. Publications, none. Organizati : 


Sigma Delta Chi, national professional jour - 
istic. 


DePauw University, Course in Journa 1 
(Bst. 1907), Greencastle, Ind, Faculty, .. 


B. Mitchell, Director. Enrollment, 125, Cour : 
Newspaper Reporting, Newspaper Editing, - 
torial Writing, Special Feature Artis, 
Psychological Principles of Advertising. Wc )- 
ment: typewriters, newspaper files, morgu a 
printing laboratory equipped with type d 
a press. Publications: The De Pauw, ¢ 
DePauw Journalist, News Bulletins. Orga i- 
tions: University Press Club, Sigma Delta 1i 
and Theta Sigma Phi. 

Iowa State College (of Agriculture and » 
chanical Arts), Department of Agricult 1 
Journalism (Est, 1905), Ames, Ia. Faculty !. 
W. Beckman, Prof.; Blair Converse, it 
Prof.; H. E. Pride, Asst. Prof.; W. EH. DS 

(Continued on page 210) 


In ALLENTOWN, Pa., They Tell You to 


“Advertise in the CALL” 


COVERAGE > 


In the Rich Lehigh Valley, is best obtained by using 


The Allentown Morning Call 


A circulation three times as great as that of any other dail; 


A record of a quarter century of domination of our field. 


| 


St. Louis Los Angel — 
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I’ you were to employ a salesman to make 
personal calls on all of the homes in the 
Tulsa Trade Territory reached by the Tulsa 
World; working eight hours per day, it 
would take him over a YEAR to make the 
rounds, if he spent only five minutes per 
call, found everybody at home and no travel- 
mg time was taken out. Think of tt! 


Serie se 


7 SKIATOOK 


ULSA”*~ 


PRESTON AES 


Sm CTS 


Ouuter Circle Vulsa Trade Territory 


Olnrer Circle. Grea ter Fu/sa 


Your Super-Salesman 


Covers Entire Tulsa Trade Territory Daily 


This energetic salesman starts out on his 
route before dawn, and covers the entire 
Tulsa Trade Territory in a few hours. 
Sunshine or rain, holidays and Sundays, he 
is always on the job. 


He goes from house to house—missing very, 
very few homes. He interviews your pros- 
pects during their leisure hours, when they 
have plenty of time to listen to his sales talk. 


He is an all round salesman, selling every- 
thing from shoes to automobiles. He repre- 


sents the live merchants of Tulsa, as well 
as national manufacturers. 


His territory—eastern Oklahoma—is_ the 
richest and most densely populated section 
of the state. 


Is this Super-Salesman—The Tulsa World— 
working for you? You can hire him by the 
day, by the week, by the month or by the 
year. He’s most profitable when hired by 
the year. 


The Tulsa World has more Circulation in Greater Tulsa and Tulsa’s Immediate Trade Territory 
alone, than any other Newspaper in Eastern Oklahoma has Total Circulation 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


ea 


55 
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Editor 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM IN THE U. S.—(Continued from page 208) 


Instructor. Enrollment, 210. Courses: 13 sub- 
jects (courses), total of 44 hours four year 
course with agr. journalism, major; engineering 
and home ec. course (just established last year). 
Equipment: class rooms and reading rooms, and 
small student publications office. Publications: 
three monthly publications and one tri-weekly, 
for practical training of students. Organiza- 
tions: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Press 
Club. 

University of Florida, Elementary course in 
Journalism, by mail, Gainsyille, Fla. B. C. 
Riley, Director. Newspaper writing, short story, 
ete. 

University of Illinois, Courses in Journalism 
(Est. 1903), Urbana, Ills. Faculty: (6) Asso- 
ciate Professor Frank W. Scott; Instructors: 
J. F. Wright, BE. §. Watson; Assistants: 8. D. 
Harwood, H. M. Hodgson. Enrollment, 270. 
Courses, 10. Equipment: full city office outfit 
and closely connected with the student print- 
ing plant which issues the 8-page daily. Pub- 
lications: 12 page, 7 column daily paper. Or- 


ganizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon. 
University of Iowa, Department of English 


(Est. 1914), Iowa City, Ia. Faculty: William 
S. Maulsby, Assitant Professor. Enrollment, 
73. Courses, two year (one in two sections), 
four half year courses. PBquipment: typewrit- 
ers, desks, newspaper files, ete., none for print- 
ing. Publications: The Daily Iowan (d). Or- 
ganizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi. 

Iowa State College, Department of Agricul- 
tural Journalism (Hst. 1905), Ames, Iowa. 
Faculty: F. W. Beckman, Blair Converse, H. E. 
Pride, H. G. Bysar. Enrollment, 240. Courses, 
12. Equipment: class rooms and small labor- 
atory. Publications: Iowa Agriculturist, Iowa 
Homemaker, Jowa Engineer. Organizations: 
Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi. 

Kansas State Agrucultural College, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Journalism and Printing 
(Est. 1874), Manhattan, Kansas. Faculty: Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Charles E. Rogers, E. T. 
Keith, Izil I, Polson, E. M, Amos. JEnrollment, 
421. Courses: four years curriculum leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial 
Journalism. Equipment: news room, morgue, 
print shop. Separate building beginning school 
year 1922-23. Publications: Kansas Industrialist, 
Kansas State Collegian, Brown Bull. Organiza- 
tions: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Quill 
‘Club, Aggie Press Club. 

University of Kansas, Department of Jour- 
nmalism (Est. 1911), Lawrence, Kansas. Faculty: 
lL. N. Flint, W. A. Dill, Frank W. Dillon, 
Helen O. Mahlin, Mary Smith, Guy Pennock. 
Enrollment, 821, Courses, 22. Equipment: 
$35,000 printing press, entire building. Organ- 
izations: Associated Journalism Students, Sigma 
Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi and Advertising 
Club. Publications: ‘‘Newspaper Writing in 
High Schools.’’ 

University of Kentucky, Matters on School 
(Est. 1914), Lexington, Ky. Faculty: Ensch 
Grehan, Margerite McLaughlin (and professors 
in other departments, teachers and collateral 
subjects). Enrollment, 220. Courses: reporting, 
corresponding, proofreading, make-up, editorial, 
criticism study of words, history of Journalism. 
Equipment: full class room equipment, no me- 
chanical equipment. Publications: Kentucky 
Kernel, Bulletins. Organizations: Alpha Delta 
Sigma and Theta Sigma Phi. 

University of Minnesota, Department of Jour- 


nalism (Est. 1916), Minneapolis, Minn. Faculty: 
R. R. Barlow. Enrollment, 84. Courses: Re- 
porting, Editing, Magazine Articles, Editorial 


Writing, Newspaper Problems, Practical News- 
paper Work. Equipment, none. Publications, 
none. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta 
Sigma Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon. 

University of Missouri, School of Journalism 
(Est. 1908), Columbia, Missouri. Faculty: Dean 
Walter Williams, LL.D.; Herman Benjamin 
Almstedt, B.L., Ph.D.; John States Ankeney, 
A. B.; Jay William Hudson, A. B., A. M., 
Ph.D.; Isidor Loeb, B. S., M. S., LL. D., Ph.D.; 
Frank Lee Martin, A B.; Norman Maclaren 
Trenholme, A. B., A. M.,~Ph.D.; Frederick 
Monroe Tisdel, A. B., A. M., Ph.D,; Elihu Read 
Childers, B. J.; Robert Stanley Mann, B. J.; 
Herbert Warren Smith, Horatio Boot Moore, 
Don D. Patterson, B. 8. in I.; Sara Lawrence 
Lockwood, Asst. Professor of Journalism. Hn- 
rollment, 392. Courses, four year course all 
branches newspaper work. Equipment: full class 
voom, laboratory, library and newspaper office 
and publishing plant complete. Publications: 
Columbia Eyening Missourian, daily general 
newspaper and Journalism Series of bulletins. 
Organizations: Dana Press Club, Theta Sigma 
Phi (Gamma Chapter), Kappa Tau Alpha,. Alpha 
Delta Sigma, Women’s Journalism Club, Gamma 
Alpha Chi, Mallett Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi. 

State University of Montana, School of Jour- 
nalism (Est. 1914), Missoula, Mont. Faculty: 
A. S. Stone (Dean), A. H. Applegate, C. H. 
Clapp, President. Enrollment, 135. Courses: 
Journalism, Reporting, Editing, Editorial Writ- 
ing, etc. Equipment: type, stones, small presses. 
Publications: Kaimin, Sentinel. Organizations: 
Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma 
Phi. 

New York University, Department of Journa- 
lism (Est. 1909), New York City. Faculty: 
James Melvin Lee, Director, Albert Frederick 
Wilson, Leon R. Whipple, George M. A. Cain, 
Paul A, Tierney, part time members include 
Stewart T. Beach, Alexander Wollcott, John 
Farrar, Harry Godfrey and Edward L. Bernays. 
Special Lecturer, H. Frank Smith. Courses: 
News Writing, News Reporting, Current Topics, 


Newspaper Practicé, Newspaper Editing and 
Making, Editorial Writing, Book Reviewing, 


Dramatie Criticism, Special Feature Work, 
Magazine Writing, Short Stories, Magazine Mak- 
ing and Editing, Seminar and Magazine Fic- 
tion, History of American Journalism, Me- 
chanics of Verse, The American Newspaper, 
House Organ and Employees’ Magazines. Pub- 
lications, Attention Value of Advertisements, 
Newspaper Reading Habit of Business and Pro- 
fessional men, Leadership of Advertised Brands. 
Organizations: The Triad League, The Scoop 


Club, Theta Sigma Phi. 

University of North Carolina, Course in Jour- 
nalism (Hst. 1915), Chapel Hill, N. ©. Louis 
Graves, Director. Publications: The Tar Heel 
Baby (semi-weekly), The Tar Baby (comic 
15 times a year), The Yackety-Yack (col- 
lege annual). Fraternities: Sigma Delta Chi. 
Special awards; Burdick prize, cash award for 
best repertorial work on The Tar Heel; Preston 
Cup, silver loving cup for student submitting 
best entries in several fields of journalism. 

University of Notre Dame, Department of 
Journalism (Hst. 1912), Notre Dame, Ind. 
Faculty: John M. Cooney, Ph. D. Professor; 
Rey. Thomas Lahey, A. M., Associate Profes- 
sor. Enrollment, 105. Courses: History of 
Journalism, News Writing and Editing. Hdi- 
torial Policy and’ Writing, Feature Writing, 
Ethics, Advertising and Circulation. Equip- 
ment: Office, lecture room, editorial room, 
printing office. Publications: Notre Dame 
Scholastic. Organizations: Notre Dame Press 
Club, Journalists’ Writers’ Club. 

Northwestern University, Joseph Medill School 
of Journalism (Est. 1921), Evanston, Ill. Fac- 
ulty: Director, H. F, Harrington, Professor 
Baker Brownell; Professor Frank Thayer; Pro- 
fessor Walter K. Smart; Professor Alfred W. 
Bays; George C. Bastian, day city editor, Chi- 
ago Tribune; Walter A. Washburne, city editor, 
Chicago Evening Post; Michael W. Straus, 
assistant city editor, Chicago Evening Post; 
Lewis W. Hunt, assistant city editor, Chicago 
Evening Post; George P. Stone, rewrite desk, 
Chicago Daily News; J. Harle Miller, special 
writer, Associated Press; Donald M. Ewing, 
rewrite desk, Chicago Tribune; O. M. Hall, 
Chicago Journal; Vineent Starrett, Editor the 
Wave; Genevieve Forbes, special writer, Chi- 
eago Tribune; S. A. Bartels, Fred Klein Co. 
printers. Enrollment: 263. Courses: Report- 
ing Advanced Reporting, Editing, Advanced 
Editing, Survey of Journalism, Art of Typog- 
raphy, Advanced Composition for Journalism, 
Students’ Problems in Newspaper Policy, Ten- 
dencies in American Journalism, Editorial 
Writing, Newspaper Management, Writing for 
Business, Law of the Press, Problems in In- 
dustrial Publishing, Community Newspaper, 
Feature and Magazine Writing, Short Story 
Writing, Dramatic Criticism, Equipment: Of- 
fice and class rooms in N. W. University 
Building, two offices, journalism library and 
journalism laboratory fitted like city room for 
a newspaper office. Publications: Co-operation 
with the Daily Northwestern and Evanston 
News-Index. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Medill Press Club, Medill Journalists, Cub Club, 
Pen and Ink Club. 

Ohio State University, Department of Journal- 


ism (Est. 1914), Columbus, Ohio. Faculty: 
Joseph F, Myers, Osman C. Hooper, Lester C. 
setzloe. Enrollment: 200. Courses: 12. 
Equipment: Editorial and Business Offices, 
printshop bindery. Publications: Lantern, Ohio 
Newspaper. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 


Theta Sigma Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Journalism 
(Est. 1913), Norman, Okla. H. H. Herbert, 
Director, Arthur Hallam, B. A. instructor (in 
charge of advertising), Grace FB. Ray, B.A., as- 
sistant in journalism; May Fran, B.A., assist- 


ant in journalism; Hutton Bellah, publicity 
director. Courses: 23, totaling 64 semester 
hours. Enrollment: 130. Equipment: La- 
boratory, classrooms, offices, $25,000 printing 
plant. Publications: Oklahoma Daily, Okla- 


homa Weekly, Sooner State Press, University 
of Oklahoma Magazine, Whirlwind, Sooner. Or- 
ganizations: Cubs Club, Theta Sigma Phi. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Dept. of Indus- 
trial Journalism (Hst. 1898), Corvallis, Ore. 
Faculty: Frank L. Snow, C, J. McIntosh, John 
Marvins Richardson, Enrollment: 360. Courses: 
Elementary Industrial Journalism, Industrial 
Journalism, Technical Journalism, Editing, Edi- 
torial Writing, Journalism Practice (3 terms). 
Equipment: Laboratory rooms, typewriters, 
complete file of trade and technical publica- 
tions, morgue and information file, library. Pub- 
lications: The Barometer, The Orange Owl, 
The Oregon Countryman, Student MJEngineer, 
Beaver, O. A. C. Directory, Annual Cruise. Or- 
ganizations: Sigma Delta Chi, The Scribe. 
University of Oregon, School of Journalism 
(Hst. 1912), Eugene, Ore. Faculty: Bric W. 
Allen, Dean; C. V. Dyment, George S. Turn- 
bull, Robert C. Hall, W. F. G. Thacher, Ralph 
Casey, Emma Zimmerman. MJHnrollment: 214. 
Courses: 17, Major Professional. Equipment: 
$30,000 cylinder press,.2 jobbers, 2 linotypes, 
book bindery, ete. Publications: Oregon Bx- 
ehanges, Oregon Publication, Handshake, Old 
Oregon, Student Comic. Organizations: Sigma 
Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Sigma Upsilon, Ad 
Club, Pot and Quill, 

University of S, Dakota, Department of Jour- 


nalism (Est. 1918), Vermillion, 8. D. Joseph 
A. Wright, Director. Courses: 2 years. JDn- 
rollment: 57. Publications: News Letters. 


Organizations: Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi. 

South Dakota State College Department on 
Agricultural Journalism (st. 1916), Brookings, 
South Dakota. Faculty: Paul W. Keiser, Agri- 
eultural Editor and Professor of Journalism; 
Mildred BE. Yule, Assistant Editor. Enrollment: 
85. Courses: Three agricultural. Equipment: 
None. Publications: South Dakota Rural Press. 
Organizations: None. 

Syracuse University, Department of Journalism 
(Hst. 1918), Syracuse, N. Y. Faculty: George 
C. Wilson, Paul M,. Paine, John O. Simmons, 
Arthur T. Brewster, Howard T.-Viets. Enroll- 
ment: 52. Courses: Four years with degree 
B.S.J.; two-year certificate. Equipment: City 
room, class rooms. Organizations: Press Club, 
Pi Delta Bpsilon, Theta Sigma Phi. 

University of Texas, Department of Journal- 
ism -(Hst. 1914), Austin,.Tex. Faculty: Will 
H. Mayes, Chairman; W. D. Hornaday, Paul 
J. Thompson, Lloyd J. Gregory. Enrollment: 
259. Courses: 11 on full year basis. BHquip- 
ment: $25,000 printing plant. Publications: 3. 
Organizations: Students’ Press Association, 
Journalism Students’ Association, Sigma Delta 
Chi, Theta Sigma Phi. 
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Vassar College, Course in Journalistic Writ- 
ing (Est. 1916), Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Faculty: 
Associate Professor Burges Johnson. Enroll- 
ment: 40. Courses: 2. Equipment: None. 
Publications: $ undergraduate. 


State College of Washington, Course in Jour- 
nalism (Est. 1911), Pullman, Washington. 
Frank Thayer, Director. Journalism is given 
as part of English course. 


University of Washington, School of Jour- 
nalism (Hst. 1907), Seattle, Washington. Fac- 
ulty: M. L. Spencer, Director; Fred W. Ken- 
nedy, Robert W. Jones, Leo A. Borah, J. M. 
O’Connor. Enrollment: 161. Courses: 29 
branches of journalism. Equipment: Full equip- 
ment of typewriters. Publications: Washington 
Newspaper. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi, Hammer and Coffin, Psi Up- 
silon. 


University of Wisconsin, Department of 
Journalism (Est. 1905), Madison, Wis. Faculty: 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, director of the 
Course in Journalism; Grant M, Hyde, Associate 
Professor in Journalism; Mrs. Ruby A. Little, 


Instructor in Journalism; John G. Baker J 
in Journalism; Andrew W. Hopkins, Profes| 
of Agricultural Journalism; W. A. Sumner | 
sistant Professor of Agriculturalism; Miss Gri 
BD. Langdon, Instructor in Agricultural Tours} 

{ 

. 


ism; Edward H. Gardner, Professor 

Administration; E. M. Fisher, inseam 
Advertising; A. G. Hinman, Instructor jn || 
vertising. Enrollment: 390. Courses: Gene! 
Survey of the Field of Journalism; Newspa)| 
Reporting, Newspaper and Magazine Editij| 
Editorial Writing, The Writing of Special | 
ticles, The Country Weekly Newspaper, Net 
paper Administration, Women’s Departments | 
Newspapers and Magazines, The Law of 1 
Press, The History and Principles of Journalis | 
Agricultural Journalism; Retail Advertisir 
National Advertising Campaigns, The Psych 
ogy of Advertising, Agricultural Adyertisi; 


Equipment: Journalism laboratory, printj| 
laboratory, journalism reading room. Publi 
tions: None, Organizations: University Py;| 


Club, Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Jo)| 
nalism House, Delta Pi Delta, Central Int 
scholastic Press Association. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS IN THE U. §S. 


Journalistic and Publishing 


*Affiliated with Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

**Member National -Advertising Commission 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


Agricultural Publishers’ Assn,**—President, 
B. Kirk Rankin, Southern Agriculturist, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; secretary, T. W. LeQuatte, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Ia.; executive 
secretary, William G. Campbell, 76 W. Monroe 
st., Chicago, Il, 

Alabama Press Assn,—President, William T. 
Sheehan; secretary, Webb Stanley, Greenville 
Advocate. 


American Association Teachers of Journalism, 
—President, F. W. Beckman, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Iowa City, Ia.; secretary, R. R. Barlow, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


American Newspaper Publishers Assn.—Presi- 
dent, Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun; secretary, 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader; manager, Lincoln B. Palmer, 63 Park 
Row, New York; Bureau of Advertising, chair- 
man, William IF. Rogers, Boston Transcript; 
director, William A, Thomson, 63 Park Row, 
New York; associate director, Thomas H. Moore, 
63 Park Row, New York; Chairman Labor Com- 
mittee, Henry N. Kellogg, New York Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

American Society of Newspaper Editors.— 
President, Caspar S. Yost, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; secretary, EB. C. Hopwood, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Arizona Daily Newspaper Assn,—Presider. 
Judge Westover, Yuma Sun; secretary, Olly 
B. Jaynes, Tucson Citizen. 


Arkansas Press Assn,—President, R. 0. Scha' 
fer, Southern Construction News; secretar 
Clio Harper, Little Rock. 


Associated Business Directory Publishers,*. 
President, Col. EB. H. Burdick, §. B, He 
dricks & Co., New York; secretary, J. H. Bra 
don, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle, New York. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc,**—Presiden 
A. O. Backert, Penton Publishing Co., Oley 
land; executive secretary, Jesse H. Neal, 1 
W. 42d street, New York City. 

Associated Press.—President, Frank B, Noye 
Washington (D. C.) Star; secretary, Melvii 
E. Stone, 51 Chambers street, New York; ge) 
eral manager, Frederick Roy Martin, 51 Chan 
bers street, New York, 


Association of College News Bureaus,—Pres 
dent, W. P. Kirkwood, University of Minnesot; 
Minneapolis; secretary, Miss Alice ©, Hunte 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Universii 
Place, Neb. 

Association of Departments and Schools (| 
Journalism,—President, Eric W. Allen, Unive) 
sity of Oregon, Eugene; secretary, J. 8. Meyer 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Association of Foreign Newspaper Correspont 
ents in the United States.—President, W. ! 
Bullock, London Daily Mail, New York City. 


(Continued on page 212) 
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Leading Morning Newspaper 


. Growth as shown by A. B. C. Report: 


1st us 
and “a 
3rd ui 
4th “ 
Ist ud 
2nd a 
3rd ue 
4th us 
Ist “ 
2nd = 
3rd We 


*Decrease in 1921 due to Jabor troubles. 
**Publisher’s statement. 


1920 12513 
1920 13669 
1920 14444 
1920 14623 
1921 *13838 
1921 *12283 
1921 *12755 
1921 13357 
1922 15061 
1922 18535 
1922 19577 


This section, which is one of the most productive and prosperous in the East, cat- 
not be covered without the use of The Morning Sun. 


' is demonstrated not only by the ra 
of daily newspapers 


Jabama 
Birmingham News 


alifornia 

Fresno Herald 

Los Angeles Express 

Pasadena Star-News 

Pasadena Post 

Petaluma Argus 

San Francisco Chronicle 

San Jose Mercury-Herald 

Santa Ana Register 

Santa Rosa Press-Demo- 
crat 

| Visalia Times 


onnecticut 
‘New Haven Register 


colorado 
Lamar News 


istrict of Columbia 

Washington Times 

lorida 

Jacksonville Journal 

| Jacksonville Times-Union 

linois 

/Chicago American 

Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer 

Chicago Journal 

‘Chicago Post 

Danville Press 

Decatur Herald 

Peoria Journal-Transcript 

Rockford Morning Star 

Quincy Herald 

Quincy Whig-Journal 

diana 

Evansville Press 

Evansville Courier 

Muncie Press 

wa 

‘Davenport Democrat and 
Leader 

\Davenport Times 

‘Des Moines Register- 
Tribune 

Mason City Globe-Gazette 

Waterloo Tribune 

entucky 

Lexington Herald 

‘Paducah Evening Sun 

Paducah News-Democrat 

Louisville Herald 

Louisville Post 

lnsas 

Wichita Beacon 

huisiana 

New Orleans Item 

laryland 

Baltimore American 

lichigan : 

Battle Creek Moon-Journal 

Detroit Free Press 

rand Rabids News 

zrand Rapids Press 

srand Rapids Herald 

Ann Arbor Times-News 

Jackson Citizen-Patriot 

Xalamazoo Gazette 

-aginaw News-Courier 

Jackson News 

Lansing State Journal 

Muskegon Chronicle 

Mnnesota 

Minneapolis Journal 

>t. Paul Pioneer-Press 

Minneapolis Tribune 
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Interest in Better 


which are using our 


but by the large attendance upon the 
Better Homes Expositions and Institutes 
conducted under our auspices. 


Are You Responding to This Public 
Demand? 


Better Homes Service is now issued in both daily and 
weekly forms. Proofs and prices will be sent on 
application. 


This service is written by experts; the illustrations are 
unique. They are made from photographs prepared 
exclusively for us, selected and grouped by expert in- 
terior decorators, without any reference to the origin 
of the articles shown, but solely from the point of view 
of their beauty and appropriateness. No manufacturer 
or dealer, nor any group of manufacturers or dealers, 
has a word to say as to what shall be shown in these 
pictures. In the selection of subjects the effort is 
made to show articles that can be purchased anywhere, 
articles that are within the means of the average 
reader. 


Our cuts are now being made by a new process which 
insures the best printing results it is possible to obtain 
from a halftone mat. They are 55-line screen, deep 
etched (five “bites”) on copper and with the high 
lights tooled out. 


This Service Also Pleases Advertisers 


Many papers are finding its use of great value in 
building up their furniture, house furnishing and 
similar classifications. A list of newspapers to which 
we have sold one or another of our Better Homes 
Services since September 1, 1922, is printed on this 


page. 


When Shall We Start Service to You? 


AMERICAN HOMES BUREAU 


53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Specimens and prices on application. Let us tell you also how to pro- 
mote and put on a Better Homes Exposition or Institute in your town. 


pidly growing number 
regular 


BETTER HOMES SERVICE 


Homes 


Missouri 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Sts Louis) Star 
St. Louis Times 
Joplin Globe 


Nebraska 
Freemont Tribune 


New Jersey 
Camden Courier 
Newark Star Eagle 


New York 
Binghamton Sun 
Syracuse Herald 
Utica Herald-Dispatch 
Buffalo Express 
Rochester Post-Express 
Utica Daily Press 
Yonkers Herald 
Albany Knickerbocker- 

Press 

North Carolina 

Wilmington Dispatch 


Oklahoma 
Tulsa World 

Ohio 
Cambridge Jeffersonian 
Cleveland News 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Dayton Journal 
Dayton News 
Columbus Dispatch 
Columbus State Journal 
Lorain Times-Herald 
Marion Star 
Middletown Journal 
Sandusky Register 
Van Wert Times 
Youngstown Vindicator 


Pennsylvania 
Johnstown Ledger 
Johnstown Tribune 
Oil City Derrick 
Sharon Herald 
Harrisburg Patriot & Eve- 

ning Press 

Texas 
Beaumont News 
Dallas News 
Dallas Dispatch 
Dallas Times-Herald 
San Antonio Light 
Sherman Democrat 


Tennessee 
Nashville Tennesseean 


Vermont 
Burlington Free Press 
Virginia 
Newport News Press 
Washington 
Aberdeen World 
Raymond Herald 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Spokane Spokesman 
Tacoma Ledger 
Vancouver Columbian 


West Virginia 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph 
Charleston Gazette 


Wisconsin 
Madison State Journal 
Milwaukee Leader 
Milwaukee Telegram 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News 
Racine Journal News 
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Association of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers.—President, Harry Gwaltney, 
Milwaukee Journal; secretary, C. L, Perkins, 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. 

Association of North American Directory Pub- 
lishers,—President, J. Martin Gardner, Might 
Directory Co., Ltd., Toronto; secretary, Hw. J. 
Loranger, R. L. Polk & Co., New York. 

Atlanta Press Club,—President, Lorenzo 
Woodruff; secretary, John W. Hammond, Macon 
Telegraph. 

Authors League of America, New York City.— 
President, Ellis Parker Butler; secretary, Hric 
Schuler. 

Baltimore Press Club.—President, Judge T. J. 
C. Williams; secretary, John J. Bly. 

Baseball Writers Assosiation of America.— 
President, Frederick Lieb, New York Evening 
Telegram; secretary, Joseph McCready, Philadel- 
phia. 

Big Nine Press Assn,—President, Charles 
Evans, University of North Dakota; secretary, 
Lee Larson, North Dakota State College. 

Blaine County Editors Associaton of Okla- 
homa.—President, Mrs. T. B. Ferguson. 

Boston Newspaper Club,—Managing 
Lawrence L. Winship, the Globe; 
William U. Swan, Transcript. 

Boston Post Editorial Assn.—President, Her- 
man L, Baldwin; secretary, Miss Ruth C. Bod- 
well. 


editor, 
reporter, 


Boston Press Club,—President, Charles E. 
Young; secretary, W. W. Colson. 

Boston Veteran Journalists Assn.—President, 
Weston F, Hutchins; secretary, William Us 
Swan. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Press Club,—President Eric 
H. Palmer; secretary, David Luedesdorf. 

Buckeye Press Association of Ohio.—Presi- 
dent, A. D. Robinson, Ravenna Republican; 
secretary, E. Benjamin Yale, Waynesfield 
Chronicle. 

Bucks-Montgomery Press League of Pennsyl- 
vania,—President, J. J. McGinley, Norristown; 
secretary, Marcow Bean, Sellersville Herald. 

California Circulation Managers Assn,—Presi- 
dent, George A. Fisher, San Francisco Chron- 
icle: secretary, Harry Noe, San Francisco Bul- 
letin. 

California Press Assn.—President, Friend W. 
Richardson, Berkeley Gazette; secretary, Ora 
King, Jackson Ledger. 

Carolinas Circulation Managers Assn.—Presi- 
dent, A. F. Ballentine, Greenville Piedmont; 
secretary, W. R. Geiger, Asheville Times. 

Carolinas Advertising Managers Assn.—Sec- 
retary, M. F. Murdaugh. 

Carolina-Virginia Circulation Managers Assn. 
—President, O. H. Wilson, Columbia (S. C.) 


State; secretary, B. L. Welfare, Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Sentinel. 
Catholic Writers Guild.—President, Arthur 


Benington, New York World; secretary, Thomas 
C. Quinn, New York City. 

Center (Tex.) Press Club,—President, Mrs. 
B. S. Carroll; secretary, Mrs. James Rogers. 

Central New York Press Assn.—President, 
M. V. Atwood, Groton Journal-Courier; secre- 
tary, V. W. Bradbury, Union News-Dispatch. 

Chicago Press Club.—President, Ben I. Cobb; 
secretary, Edgar Brown. 

Chicago Trade Press Assn.—President, C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller; secretary, J. A. Gilbert, 
Office Appliances. 

Chicago Tribune Etaoin Club,—President, Miss 
Anna Garrow; secretary, Celeste M. Horton. 

Colorado Editorial Assn.—President, Edward 
L. Bemis, Littleton Independent; secretary, 
George T. Haubrich, Weld County News. 

Connecticut Editorial Assn,—President, O. S. 
Freeman, Watertown News; secretary, Byerett 
Hill, Hartford. 

Country Newspapers.—President, Herman 
Ree, Northfield (Minn.) News; secretary, oO. J. 
Benjamin, Nevada (la.) Journal. 

Del-Mar-Via (Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia) Press Assn.—President, 8. B. Shanahan, 
Easton: secretary, William F. Metten, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Every Evening. 

Des Moines (Ia.) Press Club,—President, W. 
©. Jarnagin; secretary, Charles Grahl. 

Florida Press Assn,—President, J. E. Worth- 
ington, Lake Wales Highlander; secretary, 
Walter M. Haynes, Sanford. 

Gamma Alphi Chi (honorary advertising fra- 
ternity for women of the University of Texas). 
—President, Miss Louise Connerly, Austin. 

Georgia Press Assn.—President, William G. 
Sutlive, Savannah Press; secretary, 15 ewes g, 
Stanley, Georgia Publisher, Atlanta. 

Georgia Third District Press Assn.—President, 
Miss Emily Woodward, Vienna; secretary, Isa- 
dore Gelders, Fitzgerald. 

Gridiron Club, Washington, D, C,—President, 
Arthur Henning, Chicago Tribune; secretary, 
Harry J. Cunningham. 

Tllinois-Iowa Associated Press Good Fellow- 
ship Club.—President, Earl Nolan, Quincey, I1l.; 
secretary, R. F. Platt, Decatur, Ill. 

Illinois Press Assn.—President, Fred M. Rol- 
lins, Murphysboro Independent; secretary, H, L. 
Williamson, Springfield. 

Indiana Morning Publishers Assn,—President, 
B. J. Treaffinger, Richmond Item. 

Indiana State Normal Press Club.—Secretary, 
Albert Orth, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Inland Daily Press Assn.—President, Frank 
H. Burgess, La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune; secre- 
tary, Wil V. Tufford, Clinton, Ta. 


International Circulation Managers Assn,— 


President, J. J. Lynch, Cleveland Press; secre- 
tary, Clarence: Eyster, Peoria (Ill.) Star. 

International Editorial Assn,—President, Has- 
sal T. Sullivan, Milwaukee Journal; secretary, 
Charles C. Grant, 140 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Interstate Circulation Managers Assn,—Presi- 
dent, J. H. Miller, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; 
secretary, H. ©. Carpenter, Lancaster (Pa.) 
Intelligencer and News-Journal. 

Iowa Press Assn, (first district).—President, 
John W. Carey, Rock Rapids Review; secretary, 
Otto Bartz, Sheldon Sun. 

Kansas Editorial Assn.—President, R. B. Nye, 
Newton Journal; secretary, G. R. Churchill, 
Ottawa Register. 

Kansas and Western Missouri Association of 
Associated Press,—President, George W. Marble, 
Fort Scott (Kan.) Daily Tribune-Monitor. 

Lake County Press Association of Florida.— 
President, A. D. Miller, Eustis Lake-Region; 
secretary, Don Lochner, Clarmont Press. 

Lawrence County (Pa.) Press Club,—President, 
BE. H. Fritz; secretary, L. M. McCamic. 

League of American Pen Women,—President, 
Mrs. Louis N. Geldert. 

Maine Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Assn.— 
President, Charles F. Flynt, Augusta Kennebec 
Journal; secretary, W. H. Dow, Portland Ex- 
press-Advertiser. 

Massachusetts Press Assn,—President, Gard- 
ner E. Campbell, Wakefield Item; secretary, 
Carl F. Prescott, Weymouth Gazette. 


Miami (Fla.) Press Club.—President, William 
Stewart Hill; secretary, John C. Baskerville. 

Michigan League of Home Dailies.—President, 
C. A. French, Monroe Evening News; secretary, 
George C. Handy, Ypsilanti Press. 

Michigan Press Assn,—President, F, D. Kies- 
ter, Ionia County News; secretary, S. A. Wil- 
son, Saline Observer. 

Michigan Women’s Press Assn,—President, 
Dr. Emma FE. Bower, Port Huron; secretary, 
Mrs. Marion Long Jones, Flint Daily Journal. 

Michigan University Press Club,—President, 
E. J. Ottaway, Port Huron Times-Herald; sec- 
retary, Prof. John L. Brumm, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Mid-West Circulation Managers Assn.—Presi- 
dent, Sidney D. Long, Wichita (Kan.) Hagle; 
Will A. Botlier, Colorado Springs (Colo.) Daily 
Telegraph. 

Mid-West Newspaper Advertising Managers 
Assn,—President, H. A. Sprague, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press; secretary, W. B. Flowers, 
Topeka Capital. 

Minnesota Editorial Assn.—President, W. BH. 
Verity, Wadena  Pioneer-Journal; secretary, 
John BW. Casey, Jordan Independent. 


Mississippi Press Assn.—President, Edgar G. 
Harris, Laurel Leader; secretary, ©, H. Cun- 
ningham, Newton Record. 

Missouri Press Assn,—President, Dwight H. 
Brown, Poplar Bluff American; secretary, Miss 
Anna EB. Bolen, Monroe City News. 

Missouri Republican Editorial Assn.—Presi- 
dent, C. M, Harrison, Boonville; secretary, 
D. C. Simons. 

Missouri Slope Press & Development Assn.— 
President, H. S. Russell, Mandan, N. D.; sec- 
retary, E, H. Tostevin, Mandan, N. D. 

Missouri Writers’ Guild,—President, Louis 
Dodge, St. Louis; secretary, Mrs. Grace Reeve 
Fennell, St. Louis. 

Morning Newspaper Publishers’ Assn, of 
America.—President, A. Schaefer, Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gazette; secretary, E. J. Tref- 
finger, Richmond (Ind.). 

National Amateur Press Assn,—President, 
William J. Dowdell, Cleveland (0.) Press. 

National Association of Newspaper Execu- 
tives.**—President, A, L. Shuman, Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram; secretary, R. W. Perry, 
Cisco (Tex.) Daily News. 

National Association Theater Program Pub- 
lishers.—President, E. E. Brugh, Clyde Riley 
Advertising System, Chicago; secretary, Louis 
G. Sprecher, Los Angeles. 

National Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
—President, H. C. Parmelee, Chemical & 
Metalurgical Engineering, New York City; sec- 
retary, Kenneth Condit, American Machinist, 
New York City. 

National Editorial Assn.—President, John 
Brimblecom, Newton (Mass.) Graphic; secre- 
tary, H. C. Hotaling, St. Paul, Minn. 

National Fraternal Press Assn,—President, 
Cyrus K. Drew, Fraternal Aid Union Guide; 
secretary, Mary McHarchern. 

National Press Club, Washington, D. C,— 
President, Carter Field, New York ‘Tribune; 
secretary, Stuart Godwin, Cosmopolitan Service. 

National Press Club Post, American Legion 
(Washington, D. C.).—Commander, HB. B. Clark; 
adjutant, Paul J. McGahan. 

National Publishers Assn,—President, H. M. 
Swetland, United Publishers’ Corporation, New 
York; secretary, R. W. Allen, Allen Business 
Papers, New York City; executive secretary, 
F, W. Hume, 1107 Broadway, New York. 

Nebraska Press Assn,—President, J. 0. 
O’Furey, Hartington News; secretary, Ole Buck. 

New England Assn. of Circulation Managers. 
—President, Edward Donlan, Providence (R. I.) 
News; secretary, Louis Hammond, Jr., Boston 
Transcript. 

New England Daily Newspapers Assn.—Presi- 
dent, John R. Rathom, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal; secretary, R. L. Wright, Haverhill 
Gazette. 

New England Newspaper Advertising Mana- 
gers Assn,—President, F. L. Witham, Salem 
(Mass.) News. 

New England Newspaper Alliance,—President, 


for January 27, 
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T. T. Ellis, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette; secretary, William H. Reed, Taun- 
ton Gazette. 

New Jersey Press Assn.—President, E. A. 
Bristor, Passaic Daily Herald; secretary, John 
W. Clift, Summit Herald. 

New Jersey Women’s Press Club,—President, 
Mrs. Agnes Luther Miller, Newark; secretary, 
Miss Constance Brown, Newark. 

New Orleans (La.) Press Club,—President, 
Vie Calver, the Times-Picayune; secretary, 
James Coulton. 

Newspaper Club of New York,—President, 
Charles Hambridge, ‘Times; secretary, Ben 
Mellon, c/o Editor & Publisher, 63 Park Row. 

Newspaper Men’s Benevolent League of New 
York.—President, John J. O’Connell, Times; 
secretary, Miles Bath, City News Association. 

New York Associated Dailies,x—President, F. 
H. Keefe, Newburgh Daily News; secretary, 
Henri M. Hall, Jamestown Journal. 

New York Business Publishers’ Assn,—Presi- 
dent, J. H. Bragdon, Textile World; secretary, 
H. O. Barnes, Technical World. 

New York City Newspaper Women’s Club.— 
President, Martha Cowan, New York Herald; 
secretary, Anne Dunlap, New York American. 

New York City News Photographers Assn.— 
President, John Hemmer; secretary, William 
Warnecke. 

New York City Publishers Assn.—Chairman, 
Herbert L. Bridgman, Brooklyn Standard- 
Union; secretary, L. B. Palmer, 63 Park Row; 
executive representative, Lester L. Jones, 63 
Park Row. 

New York Correspondents Club.—President, J. 
M. Allison, Hotel Martinique, New York City; 
secretary, Ben S. Kearns, 63 Park Row, New 
York City. 

New York Daily Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers Assn.—President, B. T. Butterworth, 
Times; secretary, Lewis C. Paine, Commercial. 

New York Newspaper Golf Club,—President, 
Allan F. Poinsette, Associated Press; secretary, 
Peter Campbell, New York American. 

New York Press Club,—President, John F. 
Flynn, New York Globe; secretary, Caleb H. 
Redfern, 

New York State Circulation Managers Assn,— 
President, F. 8. Levy, New York Evening Mail; 
secretary, J. -W. O’Connor, Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press. 

New York State Legislative Correspondents 
Assn, (Albany, N. Y.).—President, Harold P. 
Jarvis, Buffalo Courier; secretary, H. J. Adam- 
son, New York Evening Post. 

New York State Press Assn,—President, Peter 
Blossom, Brockport Republic; secretary, Elias 
Vair, Waterloo News. 

New York State Publishers Assn,—President, 
Frank Gannett, Rochester Times-Union; secre- 
tary, Charles Congdon, Watertown Times; Ad- 
vertising Managers Departmental. President, 


Frank Wood, Rochester Times-Union; seerets| 
R. C. Harris, Utica Daily Press. f 

New York Sun Alumni Assn,—Presid 
Stephen Mather; secretary, Williss Holly. | 

New York Theatric Press Representative;|. 
President, Wells Hawks; secretary, Charles’ 
Cook. ; 


New York World Quarter Century ree 
President, Isaac D. White; secretary, Pr 
North American Newspaper Alliance, In| 
President, George E. Miller, Detroit Ne} 
secretary, Ralph Pulitzer, New York World, 
North Carolina Press Assn.—President, J. | 
Sherrill, Concord Tribune; secretary, Miss rl 
trice Cobb, f 
North Carolina College Press Assn,—Py. 
dent, Alice Lows; secretary, Fannie Paul. 

North Dakota Press. Assn.—President, G. 
Stewart, Wilton News; secretary, Earl Toste)| 
Mandan Pioneer. | 

Northeast Missouri Press Assn,—President, | 
G. Thompson, Shelbyville Herald; secrets| 
Miss Anna B. Nolen, Monroe City News. | 

Northwest Missouri Press Assn,—Presid| 
Asa Butler, Albany Capital; secretary, \; 
Beatrice Winn, Marysville State Teachers’ (- 
lege. A 

Northern Minnesota Editorial Assn,—Pr | 
dent, A. L. LaFraniere, Grand Rapids I) 
pendent; secretary, Dr. A. G. Rutledge, }\. 
neapolis. 

Northern New York Press Assn.,—Presidi 
F. Dudley Corse, Sandy Creek News; secrets 
Floyd J. Rich, Carthage Republican. 

Northwest Missouri Press Assn,—Presit 
Asa W. Butler, Albany Capital. 

Northwest Texas Press Assn.—President, | 
C. Harrison, Seymour Banner, 

Ohio Associated Dailies.—President, G, W.| 
Perry, Chillicothe Gazette; secretary, Louis . 
Brush, East Liverpool Review. 

Ohio Associated Press Editors Assn.—Pr - 
dent, Joseph T, Garretson, Cincinnati Tin- 
Star; secretary, R. J. Dustman, Columbus (- 
respondent Associated Press. 

Ohio Circulation Managers Assn.—Presidi, 
H. C. Kloecker, Cincinnati Enquirer; secret: , 
B. J. Ullman. 

Ohio Legislative Correspondents Assn,—Pr - 
dent, John T. Bourke, Cleveland; secretary, | 
C, Confrey, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 

Ohio Newspaper Women’s Assn.—Presidi, 
Mrs. Edith L. Mathews, Dayton; secreti, 
Miss Pauline Smith, Columbus. 

Ohio Select List Newspapers,—President, I! 
W. Bush, Athens Messenger; secretary, O. | 
Spencer, Newark Advocate. 

Oklahoma Press Assn,—President, Sl): 
Jesse, Mangum Star; secretary, Hdgar 8. Bi- 
son, El Reno American. 

Omaha (Neb.) Women’s Press Club,—Pr- 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


STAR and ENTERPRISE 


Covers a wide field in the richest section 
of the Hudson Valley where business Always 


is Good. 


Daily Average Circulation of 12,000 
is largest between New York 


and Albany 


In city of 8,732 homes we sell more than 


8,400 daily. 


Balance in nearby villages 


reached by busses and trolleys. 


Particular service to National Advertisers 
has resulted in substantial profits to them and 
steady gain in volume carried. 


Always ready to cooperate. 


ARTHUR A. PARKS, Publisher 
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THE OMAHA BEE 


For the Year 1922 a 
Net Daily Gain, 14,153 | 


a Daily Average Circulation, 71,878 | | 


Net Sunday Gain, 18,932 a 


Sunday Average Circulation, 77,521 | | 


Exceeding the gains (eleven months’ figures) of the second paper 
by 6,927 copies Daily, and 7,190 Sunday; exceeding the gains 


the former claimed lead of other papers, and proves how rapidly a Hh 
real newspaper can acquire quantity and quality of circulation Hi 
at the same time. rl 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! All Advertisers!! 


There is a real buy today in the Omaha field. 71,878 Daily and 
77,521 Sunday circulation with PLUS BUYING POWER and 
—an advertising rate per 1,000 readers that is less (buying power 
considered) than that of any other paper 


4 $ (eleven months’ figures) of the third paper by 6,117 copies Daily, | it i 
and 9,734 Sunday. hea 
Wye 1a 
By these unprecedented gains, based on the superior merit of The ie i 
Pa Omaha Bee as a newspaper, and not on any freak of feature or al 
—; g Ze a trick of fortune. ae) | ii 
Her 
| 4 Ds 1d 
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ie 
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PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVES 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN FRED L. HALL fi i] | 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 404 Sharon Building . . 
Steger Bldg., Chicago, Il. 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE BEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
N. B. UPDIKE, Publisher B. BREWER, General Manager 


Editor 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS OF THE U. S.—(Continued from page 212) 


dent, ‘Miss Eva Mahoney; secretary, Mrs, Mary 
Hulst. 


Oregon Newspaper Conference.—President, L. 
D. Drake, Astoria Budget; secretary, George 
Turnbull, University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism, Eugene, 


Oregon Writers League.—President, Anne 
Shannon Monroe, Portland; secretary, John B. 
Horner; Oregon Agricuitural College. 


Overseas Writers, Washington, D, C,—Presi- 
dent, Frederic W. Wile; secretary, Charles G. 
Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Pacific Northwest Newspaper Assn.—President, 
J. F. Young, Spokane Spokesman-Review; sec- 
retary, Harvey Kelly, Post Office Box 544, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Panhandle Press Association of Texas,—Pres 
ident, E. A. Carlock, Paducah Post; secretary, 
F. R. Jamison. 

Pennsylvania Associated Dailies,—President, 
W. L. Taylor, York Dispatch; secretary, W. L. 
Binder, Pottstown News. 

Pennsylvania Editorial Assn, 


President, John 


G. Zook, Lititz Express; secretary, M. S&S. 
Schock, Selinsgrove Times. 
Pennsylvania Weekly Newspapers Assn.— 


President, John B. Spatz, Boyertown Demo- 
erat; secretary, Howard Reynolds, Quarryville 
Sun. 

Philadelphia Pen and Pencil Club,—President, 
James A. Campbell; secretary, Walter H. Me- 
Loon. 

Philadelphia Sporting Writers Assn.—Presi- 
dent, Frank McCracken; secretary, Paul W. 
Gibbons. 

Pi Iota Chi Fraternity.—President, Bernard 
Clare, Superior (Wis.) Normal School; secre- 
tary, Marvin Sukov, Superior (Wis.) Normal 
School. 

Pittsburgh Press 
McKirdy, 

Pittsburgh Women’s Press Club,—President, 
Miss Ruby BHisaman; secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Vootz. 

Providence (R. 


Club.—President John BH. 


I.) Pen & Pencil Club,— 


President, J. Stuart Price; secretary, Herbert 
W. Baker. 
Publishers’ Buying Corporation.—President, 


William J. Pape, Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
and American; secretary, George W. Marble, 
Fort Scott (Kan.) Tribune-Monitor. ° 

Railway Employes Magazine Assn,—President, 
George M. Crowson, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chieago; secretary, Charles HB. Kane, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Press Club,—President, 
Francis E. Boon, Rochester Herald; secretary, 
Theron Knapp. 

San Francisco Press Club,—President, Leon J. 
Pinkson, the Chronicle; secretary, W. F. Kil- 
eline, the Call. 

Seattle Press Club.—President, Herman W. 
Ross; secretary, E. H. Thomas. 


Second District Minnesota Editorial Assn.— 
President. A. M. Welles, Worthington Globe; 
secretary, H. J. Hayden, Lakefield Standard. 

Sigma Delta Chi.—-President, Ward A. Neff, 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago; secretary, T. 
Hawley Tapping, Acadia Magazine, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

South Carolina Press Assn,—President, Hubert 
G. Osteen, Sumter Item; secretary, Harold C. 
Booker, Columbia, 

South Dakota College Press Assn.—President, 
A. ©. Duncan, Dakota Wesleyan College; secre- 
tary, George Moon, Yankton College. 


South Dakota Legislative Correspondents Assn, 
(Pierre, S. D.).—President, Walter Travis, 
Yankton Press; secretary, Garrett Breckinridge, 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. 

Southeastern Nebraska Press Club,—President, 
W. C. Norton, Humboldt Standard; secretary, 


“Miss Hunice Haskins, Stella Press. 


Southern Newspaper Publishers Assn,—Presi- 
dent, Charles I, Stewart, Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald; secretary, Walter C. Johnson, Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) News. 

Texas Circulation Managers Assn.—President, 
W. L. Golden, Galveston Tribune; secretary, L. 
H. Hagood, Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Texas Daily Press League,—President, Lowry 
Martin, Corsicana Daily Sun; secretary, D. M. 
Campbell, Hillsboro Mirror. 

Texas Newspaper Publishers Assn,—President 
A. B. Clarkson, Houston Post; secretary, Robert 
H. Cornell, Houston Chronicle, 

Texas Women’s Press Assn,—President, Mrs. 
Mamie Wynne Cox, Dallas; secretary, Miss 
Consuelo Lankford, Sherman. 

Topeka (Kan, ) Press Club,—President, 
Charles H. Sessions; secretary, Milton Tabor. 

Three-I Circulation Managers Assn,—President, 
Charles Chaffee, Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News; 
secretary, George Galloway, Rockford (Ill.) 
Register-Gazette. 

Treasury Department Correspondents Assn,, 
Washington, D, C,.—President, W. H. Atkins, 
International News Service; secretary, Charles 
Sterner, New York Wall Street Journal, 


Tri-State Editorial Association of Iowa, 


Nebraska and South Dakota,—President, John 


W. Carey, Rock Rapids (Ia.) Review; secre- 
tary, Frank M. O’Furey, Mapleton, Ia. 

Utah State Press Assn,—President, W. P. 
Epperson. 

Utica (N. Y.) News Writers Club.—President, 
Amon W. Foote; secretary, G. A. Bradley. 

Vermont Press Assn,—President, Frank JB. 
Howe, Bennington Banner; secretary, Harrison 
S. Thayer. 

Washington (D. C,) Newspaper Golf Club.— 
President, William BH. Brigham, Boston Tran- 


script; secretary, James D. Preston, Senate 
Press Gallery. 
Washington State Press Assn.—President, 


Grant C. Angle, Sheldon Journal; secretary, N. 
Russell Hill, Davenport Times-Tribune. 


Washington State Trade Journal Assn.—Pres- 
ident, T. Johnson Stewart, editor Northwest 
Merchant, Seattle; secretary, William Albade, 
Pacific Builder and Engineer, Seattle. 

Webster-Franklin Club (Texas Legislative 
Correspondents), Austin, Tex.—President, F. M. 
Cowen; secretary, H. HB. Faubion. 

Western New York Press Assn.,—President, 
Edward M. Perkins, LeRoy Gazette-News; sec- 
retary, C. Reed Clark, Perry Record. e 

West Virginia Publishers Assn.—President, G. 
Guy Tetrick, Clarksburg Exponent; secretary, 
W. W. McCue, Huntington. 

White House Correspondents Assn, (Washing- 
ton, D. C.).—President, J. Russell Young, 
Washington Star; secretary, Raymond B. Clap- 
per, United Press. 


Williamson County (Ill.) Publishers Assn.— 
President, W. A. Paisley, Marion Republican; 
secretary, C. S. Coddington, Carterville Herald. 


Wisconsin League of Newspapers.—President, 
0. J. Hardy, Oshkosh Northwestern; secretary, 
H. H,. Bliss, Janesville. 


Wisconsin Press Assn,—President, 
Kuypers, Depere; secretary, L. H. 
mann, Burlington. 


John A. 
Zimmer 


U. S. ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


*Affiliated with Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

**Member National Associated Advertising 
Commission Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Adrian (Mich.) Ad Club,*—Pres., J. Wilbur 
Sweet; secy., A. E. Storer. 

Advertisers Winter Golf League.—Pres. ©. A. 
Speakman, American Lithograph Co., New York; 
secy., Elliott Moore, Moore Press, New York. 

Advertising Affiliation.*—Pres., Samuel Weis- 
senberger, Halley Company, Cleveland; secy., 
Arthur P. Kelly, Rochester Ad Club, Rochester, 
iy BS 

Advertising Specialty Assn.**—Pres., L. L. 
Joseph, Parisian Novelty Co., Chicago; execu- 
tive secy., Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, 208 S. 
La Salle st., Chicago. 

Agate Club, Chicago.—Pres., J. William Macy, 
Macy & Klaner; secy., F. L. B. Foote, Nast 
publications. 

Albany (N. Y.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Arthur A, 
Perkins; sec., Madison B®. Brainerd, 

Alexandria (Va.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Irvin 
Diener; secy., L. F. Dyson. 

Allentown (Pa.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Fred L. 
Shankweiler; secy., Harry R. Dubbs. 

Alpha Delta Sigma, John W. Jewell Chapter.* 
—Pres., Irl Brown, Columbia, Mo.; secy., Al- 
fonso Johnson, Columbia, Mo. 

Henry Watterson Chapter.*—Pres., Henry 
Taylor, Lexington, Ky.; secy., L. B. Hall, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Amerillo (Tex,) Ad Club.*—Pres., W. B. Mc- 
Spadden; secy., D. BE. Mead. 

American Gas Assn, (advertising section).— 
Chairman, Bernard J. Mullany, People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

American Golf Assn, of Advertising Interests, 
—Pres., Duncan Stewart; secy., Charles G,. 
Wright. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
—Pres., John Benson, Benson, Gamble & Slaten, 


Chicago; executive secretary, James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Metropolitan Tower. New York City. 

New York Council.—Chairman, Roy Dur- 
stine, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; secy., Mil- 
ton Towne, Joseph Richards Co., Ine. 

New England Council.—Chairman, Henry 
B. Humphrey, Boston; secy., Carl E, Shum- 
way, Boston. 

Philadelphia Council.—Chairman, William 
B, Tracy, Tracy-Parry Co., Inc.; secy., William 
L. Day, J. H. Cross Co. 

Western Council.—Mason Warner, Warner- 
Snitzler Company, Chicago; secy., F. W. 
Thurnau, Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago. 

Southern Division.—Chairman, W. R. Mas- 
sengale, Atlanta, Ga.; secy., John Cecil, of 
Cecil, Barretto & Cecil, Richmond, Va. 
American Legion.—Chicago Advertising Men’s 

Post.—Commander, Reed W. Landis, Keith- 
Landis Corporation; adjutant, Arthur Olsen, 
Chicago Tribune, 

New York Advertising Men’s Post No. 209, 
—Commander, Theodore E. Damm; adjutant, 
Paul C. Hunter. 

Anderson (Ind,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Hal Al- 
dridge; secy., Robert J. Wilson. 

Appleton (Wis.) Ad Club.*—Pres., F. G. 
Moyle; seecy., Harold ©, Tunison. 

Associated Ad Clubs of the Wabash Valley.— 
Pres., Harry Potter, Marshall (Ill.) Herald. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the World,— 
Pres., Lou Holland, Holland Engraving Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.; secy., Jesse H. Neal, 
220 West 42d st., New York City; general man- 
ager, Carl H. Hunt, 110 West 40th st., New 
York City; National Commission, chairman, W. 
Frank McClure, 332 S. La Salle st., Chicago; 
National Vigilance Committee, chairman board 
of trustees, Herbert S. Houston, 9 EB. 37th st., 
New York City; Educational Committee, chair- 
man, Paul T, Cherington, 242 Madison avenue, 
New York City; Publication Committee, chair- 
man, F. M. Feiker, 10th ave. and 36th st., 
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New York City; Bxtension Division, director, 
Charles W. Winslow, 110 W. 40th st., New 
York City. 

Advertising Club Secretaries.—Pres., Nor- 
man M. Parrott, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.; secy., Elmer A. Guise, Tulsa Business 
College, Tulsa, Okla. 

Associated Junior Advertising Clubs.—Pres., 
Hubert J. Echele, 1709 Washington ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; secy., George C. Nagel, Girard, 
Kan. 

Church Advertising Department.—Pres., 
Rey. Christian F. Reisner, 701 W. 177th st., 
New York City; secy., Dr. Elmer T, Clarke, 
156 4th ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Community Advertising Department. **— 
Pres., Charles F,. Hatfield, 507 Commercial 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; secy., Ralph Faxon, 
Mississippi Valley Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Directory & Reference Media Department.** 
—Pres., George W. Overton, 651 S. State st., 
Chicago; secy., J. H. Bragdon, 334 4th ave., 
New York: City. 

Industrial jAdvertising Department.—Pres., 
Keith J. Hvans, Joseph T. Ryerson Co., Chi- 
eago; secy., H. J. Baum, Celite Products Co., 
Chicago. 

Religious Press Department.**—Pres., W. J. 
MeIndoe, 156 5th ave., New ° York City; secy., 
B, F. Wolfinger, 150 5th ave.; New York City. 

Student Organization.—Pres., Joe B. Hos- 
mer, Box 184 Columbia, Mo.; secy., Alfreda 
Halligan, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Women’s Advertising Clubs. — Chairman, 
Plizabeth V. Maguire, Penfield Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 


Associated Retail Advertisers.**—Pres., HE. S. 
Goldstein, May Co., Cleveland, O.; secy., Sophie 
Alexander, Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Association of Financial Advertising Services, 
—Pres., Edwin Bird Wilson, New York; secy., 
G. Prather Knapp, Bankers’ Service Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Association of National Advertisers,**—Pres., 
George B. Sharpe, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; secy., John Sullivan, 17 W. 
46th st., New York City. 

Astoria (Ore.) Ad Club,—Pres., Steve Willitt; 
secy., BH. P. Hawkins. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Ad Club.*—Pres., R. Winston 
Harvey; secy., C. Arnold Carroll. 

Atlantic City (N. J.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 
Leonard D. Algar; secy., Paul J. O’Neil. 

Attica (N. Y¥.) Ad Club,—Pres., R. BD. Slack; 
secy., J. R. Crawford. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations.—Pres., O. C. 
Harn, National Lead Company, New York; 
managing director, Stanley Clague, 202 S. State 
st., Chicago, Ill. 

Aurora (Ill,) Ad Club.*—Secy., W. F. Hitch- 
cock, 

Baker (Ore.) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. A. Han- 
sen; secy., George L. Jett. 

Bakersfield (Cal.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Earl 
Harris; secy., H. J. Bruner. 

Baltimore (Md,) Ad Club,*—Pres., W. D. 
Burroughs; secy., Norman M. Parrott. 

Baltimore Women’s Ad Club,*—Pres., Miss 


Katherine H. Mahool; secy., Miss Hilda © 
Katz, ; 
Barnesville (Ga.) Ad Club,*—Presg., 
Butler; secy., D. E. Kleckley. | 
Baton Rouge (La,) Ad Club,*—Pres,, }/ 
Woolfolk; secy., Charles P. Manship, 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Ad Club.*—Pres, }} 
M. Fluke; secy., Roy Moser. 
Beach (N. D.) Town Criers Club,*—| 
W. F. Cushing; secy., M. C. McCarthy, 
Bellingham (Wash,) Ad Club,*+—Preg,, }} 
Newton; secy., W. L. Clark. 
Berkeley (Cal.) Ad Club.*—Preg,, J) 
Smith; secy., Miss Ruth Betzner. 

Bethlehem (Pa,) Ad Club,*—Pres., A. C\ 
wood; secy., F. L. King. 

Bismarck (N. D.) Town Criers Club, *—|| 
Spencer Boise; secy., George N. Kennisto 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Ad Club,*—Ppes| 
Dudley Field; secy., Charles W. Baldwin, | 

Bluefield (W. Va.) Ad Club.*—Pres,, }; 
L. Greenspon; secy., R. G. Trosper, f 

Boise (Idaho) Ad Club,*—Pres., Bdway) 
Rosenheim; secy., Ralph York. 

Boston (Mass.) Ad Club* (formerly Pj} 
Publicity Assn.).—Pres., Chester L, Gam)! 
secy., Henry C. Pragoff. 

Boston Women’s Ad Club,*—Pres,, An 
Mahoney; secy., Marion T. Brown. 

Brevard (N, C,) Ad Club,*—Pres,, f) 
Zacahary; secy., A. E. Hampton. 

Bridgeport (Conn,) Ad Club.*—Pres,, 4) 
Guertin; secy., F. J. Hill. | 

Bristol (Va.) Ad Club.*—Pres., T, W. | 
ton; secy., A. I. Hays. 

Brockton (Mass.) Old Colony Ad Club,*—); 
I. Wesley Gammon; secy., Chas. G. Swan: 

Brooklyn (N, Y¥.) Ad Club of Chamb 
Commerce,*—Pres., Col. Mortimer D. Br} 
secy., Richardson Webster. 

Buffalo (N. Y¥.) Chamber of Commerce \ 
vertising Group).—Chairman, Warner Bate: 

Buffalo League of Ad Women,*—Pres., | 
M. Howard; secy., Florence B. Farrington 

California Advertising Service Assn.— | 
Alvin Long, San Jose; secy., Norman D’D); 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco Chapter.—Chairman, A, i} 
Stedman, Honig-Cooper Co.; secy., The) 
Watson, Johnston-Ayres Co. 

Carrollton (Ga.) Ad Club,*—Pres., J. 
Mandsville; secy., W. G. Brown. 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Ad Club.*—Pres., EF} 
Armstrong; secy., H. J. Rowe, } 

Centerville (Iowa) Ad Club,*—Pres., F/ 
Payne; secy., H. L. Tilton. 

Campaign (Ill.) Ad Club.*—Pres, ; 
Wright; secy., Hal Cope. 

Charleston (S, C.) Ad Club.*—Pres., 1! 
Poulnot, Jr.; acting secy., William V, 0’); 
Chattanooga (Tenn,) Ad Club.*—Pres., 

Wilhoite; secy., Frank J. Hitz. : 

Chicago Ad Council of Association of | 
merce.*—Chairman, W. Frank MeClure; | 
Robert H, Becker. 

Chicago Newspaper Representatives’ A), 
Pres., F. E. Crawford, New York Byening | 
nal; secy., Berry Stevens. 

(Continued on page 216) 
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A World Pioneer | 


From America, the A. B. C. has blazed the Path of J) tt 
Verified Circulations around the World. 


In Great Britain and Holland Audit Bureaus have been 
organized and are now furnishing Circulation Data to 
Advertisers and Agencies. They are as yet in their in- 
fancy but will surely grow. 


Movements looking to the establishment of similar bureaus 
have been started in France, Japan and Australia. Hi] 

i 4 
The A.B. C. has received urgent appeals to extend its or- | il 
ganization to cover Panama, Honolulu, Manila and Cuba. ie 
Like all reforms that are based on a sound, economic 
need, Verified Circulation has established itself as a TEE 
fundamental necessity for the progress of the Advertis- } i 


Sane UE a 


ing and Publishing profession. 


The growth and development of the A. B. C. is safely peaks Hay 
assured through the enthusiastic co-operation that has dame at tH] 
been given in its Eight Years of existence by the pro- rot ety Hi | 
gressive publishers and advertising men of the United i 
States and Canada. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


202 South State Street - Chicago - 152 West 42™ Street « New York | | | 
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AD CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS—(Continued from page 214) 


Chicago Women's Ad Club.*—Pres., Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood; secy., Mrs. Cornelia N. 
Shup. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., Paul B. 
Schweikert; secy., Albert R. Riggs. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Ad Club.*—Pres., J. 
Monroe Boyer; secy., George R. Snyder. 

Clarksville (Tenn,) Ad Club.*—Pres., G. M. 
Sadler; secy., Hugh 8S. Harvey. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Ad Club,*—Pres., George 
A. Rutherford; secy., R. H. Finger. 

Cleveland Women’s Ad Club,*-—Pres., Ida L. 
Hamilton; secy., Miss Mabel J. McWilliams. 

Clinton (Ind.) Ad Olub.*—Pres., Joe Bam- 
berger; secy., Roy F. Staats. 

Clinton (Ia.) Ad Club,*—Pres., John A. Crook; 
secy., Mrs. R. L. Hall. 

Clinton (S. C.) Ad Club.*—Pres., J. F. 
Jacobs, Sr.; secy., P. Jacobs. 

Colorado Springs (Colo.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 
H. H. Fawcett; secy., A. Meldon Johnson. 

Columbus (Ga.) Ad Club.*—Pres., ©. M. 
Bass; secy., Leland J. Henderson. 

Columbus (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., J. D. 
Bratton; secy., Robert A. Warfel. 

Corning (N. Y¥.) Ad Club.—Pres., Ivan M. 
Bernkopf; secy., William C. Sleight. 

Corsicana (Tex.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Leo T. 
Dernier; secy., David Daniels. 

Crookston (Minn,) Ad Club,*—Pres., Oscar 
Fredericks; secy., John W. Heldstab. 

Cuthbert (Ga.) Ad Club.*—Pres., G. H. Glass; 
secy., J. G. Woodruff. 

Dallas (Tex,) Ad Club,*—Pres., Milburn Hob- 
gon; secy., Bernard Roemer. 

Dallas (Tex.) Women’s Ad Club,*—Pres., 
Miss Zula Lee McCauley; secy., Lilla Wetsel. 

Davenport (Ia.) Advertisers’ Club.*—Pres., F'. 
D. Schnitger; secy., H. H. Hall. 

Dayton (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. W. 
Neally; secy., R. DB. Mercer. 

Denver (Colo.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Allan Her- 
rick; sec., A. U. Mayfield. 

Des Moines (Ia.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Ed. P. 
Corbin; secy., Dick M. Vawter. 

Des Moines Junior Ad COlub,*—Pres., Joe 
Campbell; secy., J. B. McMahan. 

Detroit (Mich,) Adcraft Club,*—Pres., J. 
Fred Woodruff; secy., M. J. Chapman. 

Detroit Advertising & Sales Assn.—Chairman, 
Frederick Dickinson, Hupp Motor Car Co. 

Dickinson (N. D,) Town Criers Club,*—Pres., 
W. H. Lenneville; secy., L. B. Boorman. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn.**—Pres., Joseph 
Meadon, Franklin Press, Detroit, Mich.; secy., 
Frank L. Pierce, 770 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Duluth (Minn,) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. W. Tay- 
lor; secy., J. BH. Anderson. 

Easton (Pa.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Paul N. 
Welsh; secy., Harry Shampanore. 

Eighth District Assn. of Ad Clubs,*—Pres., 
OG. G. Ferguson, 716 4th ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn,; secy., Thomas Sullivan, Mandan, N. D. 

El Paso (Tex.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Fabian 
Stolaroff; secy.. John C. McNary. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Ad Club.*—Pres., George 
Hirtzel, Jr.; secy., F. Ernest Wallace. 

Emporia (Ken.) Ad. Club.*—Pres., George 
Bordenkircher; secy., Fred R. Corbett. 

Engineering Advertisers’ Assn,—Pres. Julius 
Hall; Link Belt Co., Chicago. 

Erie (Pa.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Howard J. Hol- 
comb; secy., J. A. Chelius. 

Evansville (Ind.) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. R. 
McGinnis; secy., BE. J. Murray. 

Fargo (N. D.) Town Criers’ Club,*—Pres., R. 
BH, F. Colley; secy., L. J. O’Day. 

Financial Advertisers’ Assn.**—Pres., W. W. 
Douglas, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal.; 
secy., Lloyd L. Coon, 185 W. Washington st., 
Chicago. 

Fitchburg (Mass.) Ad Club.*—Pres., J. H. 
Gorham; sec., Roland A. Bacon, 

Fort Collins (Colo.) Ad Club,*—Pres., B. H. 
Warner; secy., J. W. Rainey. 

Fort Dodge (Ia.) Ad Club.*—Pres., BD. B. 
Hershberger; secy., Ross M. Dalby. 

Fort Smith (Ark.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Hugh 
Branson; secy., Roy V. Ross. 

Fort Valley (Ga.) Ad Club,*—Pres., F. 0. 
Miller; secy., R. BD. Hale. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Ad Club.*—Pres., H. F. 
Brinkman; secy., Dudley 8S. McClure. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Ad Club,*—Pres., R. C. 
Rowland; secy., Bentley Nelson. 

Fox River Valley Advertising Clubs of Wis- 
consin,—Pres., F. G. Moyle, Appleton; secy., 
H. EB. Capehart, Green Bay. 

Fresno (Cal.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Henry Avila; 
secy.; C. E. Bradford.- 

Galveston (Tex.) Ad Club.*—Pres., G. B. 
Clark; secy., H. C. Hague. 

Gamma Alpha Chi—Austin (Tex.) Chapter.*— 
Pres., Miss Louise Connerly; secy., Mary R. 
Bowman. 

Columbia (Mo.) Chapter.—Pres., Miss Vir- 
ginia Keith, Columbia, Mo. 

Horace Greeley Chapter.*—Pres., Charles H. 
Jones, Hanover, N. H.; secy., Leon Louis 
Friedman, Hanover, N. H. 

Prentice Chapter.*—Pres., Sam _ Pollack, 
Georgetown, Ky.; secy., James Moreland, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Ray 
F. Barnes; secy., A. J. Seys. 

Greater Buffalo (N, Y.) Ad COlub.—Pres., 
Joseph F. Melia; secy., DeForest Porter. 

Great Falls (Mont,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Scott 
Leavitt; secy., C. T. Gregg. 

Greenville (Ala.) Ad Club,*—Pres., D. H. 
Smith; secy., J. H. Beeland. 

Griffin (Ga.) Ad Olub of Chamber of Com- 
merce.*—Pres., John H. Morrow; secy., Lee 
Trimble. 

Hamilton (Ohio) Ad Club,*—Pres., R. D. 
Fisher; secy., J. BE. Northway. 

Hartford (Conn.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Leon A. 
Soper; secy., W. H. Vennart. 

Honolulu (Hawaii) Ad Club.*—Pres., Ed. 
Towse; secy., Henry Bredhoff. 

Houston (Tex.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Dale C. 
Rogers; secy., H. L. Becker. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) Ad Club.*—Pres., R. G. 
Streeter; secy., Ralph H. Hinman. 

Huntington (W. Va.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Jay 
Fuller; secy., H. B. Riley. 


Indianapolis (Ind,) Ad Club,*—Pres. Frank 
B. Flanner, manager, Edward Hunter. 

Johnstown (Pa.) Ad-Press Club,*—Pres., 
Harry D. Corbin; secy., Kennetu P. Ripple. 

Joliet (Ml.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Jewett N. 
ticker, Jr.; secy., Frank H. Keith. 

Kalamazoo (Mich,) Ad Club,*—Pres., Paul 
Staake; secy., William D, Toland. 

Kansas City (Mo,) Ad Club,*—Pres., Harry 
S. Frazer; secy., George M. Husser. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Junior Ad Club,*—Pres., 
F. R. Bumpus; secy., Howard Chilton. 

Kingman (Kan.) Ad Club.—Chairman, Charles 
P. Murphy; secy., J. I. Wrenchy. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 0. O. 
Berry; secy., Robert M. McMillan. 

La Crosse (Wis.) Ad Club,*—Pres., C. R. 
Pieper; secy., R. Holcombe. : 

Lafayette (Ga.) Ad Club,*—Pres., W. B. 
Shaw; secy., D. W. Herndon. 

La Grange (Ga.) Ad Club,*—Pres., J. A. 
Murphy; secy., J. C. Prather. 

Lancaster (Pa,) Ad Club.*—Pres., S. BH. Cony- 
beare; secy., John S. Lansill. 

Lansing (Mich.) Ad Olub.*—Pres., EB. H. 
Shassberger; secy., C. W. McKibbin. 

Lima (Ohio) Ad Club,*—Pres., Martin Nellis; 
secy., Walt Parmenter, 

Lincoln (Neb.) Ad Club,*—Pres., C. F. 
Rempke; secy., Charles A. DeFrance. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Ad Club.*—Pres., P. C. 
Richardson; secy., C. H. Wichard. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Frank 
Merriam; secy., Clare McCord. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Arthur 
M. Loomis; ex-secy., C. M. C. Raymond. 

Los Angeles Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., Mrs. 
Lulu BE. Echles; secy., Miss BE. R. Holdeman. 

Louisville (Ky.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Russell H. 
Lindsey; secy., Harry W. Riehl. 

Lowell (Mass.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Frank Ri- 
card; secy., Edward W. Gallagher. 

Madison (Wis.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Wm. 
Walker; secy., Art Hedquist. 

Mandan (N. D,) Town Criers Club.*—Pres., 
H. S. Russell; secy., S. C. Prideaux. 

Mankato (Minn,) Ad Forum of Civic & Com- 
merce Assn,*—Pres., R. R. Hamilton; secy., 
W. EB. Olson. 

Marietta (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., H. W. 
Meacham; secy., Ward R. Hyde. 

Marion (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., I. R. Van 
Auremn; secy., G. H. Hulse. 

Marshall (Ill.) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. M. 
Stephenson; secy., Miss Bertha Carpenter. 

Marshall (Ia,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Lloyd Edson; 
secy., F. J. Lukansky. 

Mason City (Ia.) Ad Club.*—Pres., W. H. 
Nelson; secy., H. M. Yan Auken. 

Miami (Fla.) Ad Club.*—Pres., M. 0. Fullam; 
secy., Paul J. Robertson. 

Michigan Inter-City Advertising Assn.*—Pres., 
James H. Buswell, Buswell Publicity Service, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; secy., Charles H. Morath, 
584 John st., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Middletown (Ohio) Ad Club,*—Pres., W. E. 
Klopp; secy., D. B. Smith, 

Millen (Ga,) Ad Club.*—Pres., W. M. Cor- 
bett; secy., W. R. Crites. 

Milwaukee (Wis,) Ad Council of Assn. of 
Commerce.*—Pres., N. L. MacLean; secy., 
Chalmer B. Traver. 

Milwaukee Junior Ad Council.*—Pres., HE. J. 
Schickel; secy., Carl F. Hottensen. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., 
Mrs. Edna J. Dunlap; secy., Miss Hildegarde 
Gloyer. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Louis 
Burgess; secy., T. G. Brooke. 

Minot (N. D,) Town Criers Club.*—Pres., V. 
BE. Stenerson; secy., W. F. Jones. 

Modesto (Cal.) Ad OClub.*—Pres., R. A. 
Cleaveland; secy., Glenn Johnson. 

Moline (Ill,) Advertisers’ Club.*—Pres., How- 
ard W. Harrington; secy., Leo Dolkart. 

Montevideo (Minn.) Ad Club.*—Pres., L. B. 
Dennison; secy., L, BH. Campbell. 

Morristown (Tenn,) Ad Club,*—Pres., A. B. 
Waggoner; secy., R. H. Inman. 

Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Assn. 
(Advertising Managers’ Council).—Chairman, 
Hzra W. Clark, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich. 

Muncie (Ind.) Ad Club,*—Pres., H. E. Lewin; 
secy., Hal McNaughton. 

Muscatine (Ia.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Joseph J. 
Bielefeld; secy., Dr. F. A. Neil. 

Muskogee (Okla,) Ad Club.*—Pres., T. 0. 
Bass; secy., C. L. Owen. 

National Assn, Teachers of Advertising.*— 
Pres., N. W. Barnes, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; secy., E. J. Kilduff, School of 
Commerce and Finance, New York University, 
New York City. 

National Assn, of Theater Program Publish- 
ers.**—Pres., E. EH. Brugh, Clyde W. Riley 
Advertising System, Chicago; secy., James G. 
Sprecher, Marsh-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nashville (Ark.) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. Hvers; 
secy., J. A. Fortune. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Ad Club.*—Pres., F. B. 
Wilson; secy., Ralph L. Sisson. 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn. (Advertis- 
ing Group).—Chairman, Chester A. Brown, L. 
S. Plaut & Co., Newark, N. J.; secy., Frank A. 
Black, Edward Filene’s, Boston. 

Neosho (Mo.) Ad Club.*—Pres., UL. E. 
Mitchell; secy., C. E. Buehner. 

Newark (N. J.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Frank T. 
Allen; secy., Chester A. Brown. 

New Castle (Pa.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Guy W. 
Battles; secy., Robert M. Strickler, Jr. 

New England Associated Ad Clubs.*—Chair- 
man, Frank A. Black, William Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston; secy., Miss A. Frances Hansen, 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 

New Haven (Conn,) Ad Club,*—Pres., J. E. 
Southerton; secy., Ralph Bertini. 

New Orleans (La.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Gratz 
A. True; secy., J. B. Shober. 

New Orleans Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., Mrs. 
©. Forscheimer; secy., Miss A, Schaefer. 

Newton (Ia.) Ad Club.*—Pres., C. A. Peck; 
secy., P. J. Jepson. 

New York Ad Club.*—Pres., ©. K. Wood- 
bridge; secy., Clifton D. Jackson. 
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New York Junior Ad Club,—Pres., J. A. 
Steiner, E. Katz Special Advertising Agency; 
secy., Carl Eberhard. 

New Ycrk League of Ad Women,*—Pres., 
Miss Helen M. Hili, secy., Mrs. Louise W. 
Rogers. 

Ninth District Assn, of Ad Clubs.*—Pres., 
Joe Langford, Davenport, Ia.; secy., Hd Voss, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Norfolk (Neb.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Franklin 
Rosenbaum; secy., Rome R. Benedict. 
‘Oakland (Cal.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Lew Gal- 
braith; secy., Woodson Ross. 

Ohio-Pennsylvania Industrial Advertisers’ 
Assn,—Pres., J. ©. Bowman, Packard Electric 
Co., Warren; secy., E. R. Barkley, Borden 
Co., Warren. 

Ohio State University Ad Club, Columbus, 0.* 
—Pres., Al Groyean; secy., L. M. Jacobs. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Ad Club.*—Pres., M. 
C. Harper; secy., John J, Sutton. 

Oklahoma City Women’s Ad Club,*—Pres., 
Leno Osborne; secy., Miss Edna BH. Lynn. 

Omaha Advertising & Selling League.—Pres., 
Herbert W. Johnson; secy., H. BH. Izard. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) Ad Club,*—Pres., W. 
Sterling; secy., C. S. Price. 

Ottumwa (Ia,) Ad Club.*—Pres., John Hous- 
ton; secy., Dudley R. Cooper. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn.**—Pres., Harry C. 
Macdonald, Walker & Co., Detroit, Mich.; secy., 
C. J. Shaffner, 88 Custer ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Pacific Coast Ad Clubs Assn.**—Pres., T. M. 
R. Keane, Culbertson’s, Spokane, Wash.; secy., 
Kenneth M. Hood, Puget Sound Bank Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Paducah (Ky.) Ad Club,*—Pres., M. B. Wal- 
lerstein; secy., EB. H. Mammen. 

Paterson (N, J.) Pica Club.—Pres., Jobn J. 
Sweeney; secy., Charles Winans. 

Peoria (Ill,) Ad and Selling Club.*—Pres., 
Ben Bloch; secy., Gerald F. Haley. 

Petaluma (Cal,) Ad Club,*—Pres., Mrs. L. B. 
Hammell; secy., Mrs. Hulda Schutz. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Poor Richard Club,*— 
Pres., Charles A. Stinson; secy., George HB. 
Sloane. 

Philadelphia Women’s Ad _  Club,*—Pres., 
Katherine M, Flannagan; secy., Elsa A. Raetzer. 

Pilgrim Publicity Assn.—See Boston Ad Club 
(name changed), 

Pine Bluff (Ark.) Ad Club.*—Pres., B. W. 
Benton; secy., Mrs. Annie O. Smart. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Ad Club.*—Pres., John E. 
Wright; secy., J. A. Cullison. 

Pittsburgh Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., Miss 
Madelon Hildberg; secy., Mrs. Rebekah H. 
Collins. 

Plainfield (N, J.) Ad Club.*—Pres., James 
Beck; secy., A. W. Zimmerman. 

Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia,—Pres., 
Charles A. Stinson; secy., George E. Loane. 

Portland (Me,) Ad Club,*—Pres., William B. 
MacLane; secy., Edward A. Harris. 

Portland (Ore,) Ad Club.—Pres., H. M. Welch; 
secy., A. L. Steele. 

Portland (Ore,) Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., 
Mrs. Bessie F. Colwell; secy., Mrs. Mollie 
Jacobs. 


| 


f 


Poster Advertising Assn.**—Pres,, y 
Brinkmeyer, 2920 Olive st., St. Louis, 
secy., W. W. Bell, Steger Bldg., Chicago 


j 
Providence (R, I.) Town Criers Cly 
Chief crier, Sam W. Burchiel; scrivener 
S. Whittemore. ; 


Providence Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres, 
Florence Coffield; secy., May Whelan, — ; 

Public Utilities Advertising Assn,**#_]\, 
W. P. Strandborg, Railway, Light & Powe; 
Portland, Ore.; secy., George F. Oxley, ; 
tional Electric Light Assn., 29 B. 39th = 
York City. . 1 

Publicity Lodge No. 1000 (Masonic), | 
York City.—Master, Herman G. Halsted i 
Block, Inc.; secy., George French. ‘| 

Pueblo (Colo.) Ad Club.*—Pres., 
Leonard; secy., Carl J. Miller. 

Racine (Wis.) Ad Club.*—Pres., T. H,| 
Horn; secy., Einer Christensen. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Ad Club,*—Pres,, | 
Edstrom; secy., Earl Neutson, ~ | 

Representatives Club of New York,—|), 
O. S. Kimberly, Dun’s Reviews; secy., G} 
L. Alpers, Metropolitan Magazine. | 

Richland (Ga.) Ad Club.*—Pres., T, P| 
ter; secy., H. V. Davis. 

Richmond (Va.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 4) 
Hotze; seey., Warner Peirce. 

Robinson (Ill.) Ad Club,*—Pres., George | 
baker; secy., R. C. Shumaker, } 

Rockford (Ill.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Wj 
Medaris; secy., Henry H. Huff. | 

Rockport (Ind.) Ad Club,*—Pres.. M; 
Holbruge; secy., W. W. Spain. | 

Roswell (N. M.) Ad Club,*—Pres., \ 
McInnes; secy., Frank Schram. 

Ryder (N. D,) Town Criers Club.*—Pre 
C. Miller; secy., C. R. Hurly. 

St, Joseph (Mo.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Frat! 
Beach; secy., Harry Stites. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Wali 
Weisenburger; exec. secy., Charles W. (| 

St. Louis Advertising Golf Assn,—Pres, | 
lins Thompson; secy., Felix W. Coste. 

St, Louis (Mo.) Junior Ad Club,*—Pres., | 
Connery, Jr.; secy., W. Whittemore. | 

St. Louis Women’s Ad Club,*—Pres., | 
Vv. A. L. Jones; secy., Mrs. Hlizabeth Re; 

St. Paul (Minn.) Town Criers Club,*—| 
Douglas -K. Baldwin; secy., Hal Danforth. | 

St. Paul Town Criers Club (Women’s | 
sion),—Pres., Miss Helen Berg.; secy., | 
Edna Chapin. 

Sacramento (Cal.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Jan 
Davis; secy., Curtis T. Larson. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) Ad Club,*—Pre 
D. Standish; secy., C. L. Wheeler. | 

San Antonio (Tex.) Ad Club,*—Pres., W| 
Brockhausen; secy., A. H. Cadwallader, J, 

San Diego (Cal.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Art’ 
Morse; secy., William W. Fell. 

San Francisco Ad Club,*—Pres., {/ 
Walker; secy., Harry T. Watson. 

Sarasota (Fla.) Ad Club,*—Pres., | 
Prime; secy., L. 8. Moody. | 

Scranton (Pa.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Pa’ 

(Continued on page 218) 


HOTALING’S 


News 


Stand 


IN NEW YORK | 


At the North End of the Times Bldg. 
Broadway and Forty-Third Street 


When the folks from your town comé¢ 
down to our town, tell them that they| 
can get your newspaper at our stand. — 


They probably prefer your newspaper te 


any other newspaper published on earth 
and we help you keep the home fire: 
burning while the boys and girls of you! 
town are here in our town. 


We sell more out-of-town newspaper 
than does any other news stand i! 


America. 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty 
Third street and Broadway. . . Here is a mammoth news stand whic’ 


sells newspapers from every city in the world. . . Every town 
similar stands, but none as huge as this, and none as varied and 2) 


picturesque in its patronage.” 


Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921. | 


Editor & Publisher for January ‘27, 1923 


Would it be worth 65c a day to you and your pub- 


lication to be able to 


—give your mail subscribers a_ better 
mail delivery service 


—reduce subscriber complaints to almost 
nothing 


—provide for daily correction of your 
mail list 

—lift your mail list out of your Compos- 
ing Room and Galley Room, and put it 
under the sole control of the Circulation 
Department 


—print addresses direct on your publica- 
tions? 


It may not cost you 65c 
When we set the installation and upkeep cost of The Multi- 


_ Mailer System at 65c a day, we give you the outside figure. 


Many publishers find that this 65c is more than offset by 
the money saved through eliminating the time of a linotype 
operator and a Galley Room employee. 


| The fact that The Multi-Mailer System usually pays for it- 


self is of minor importance compared to the way in which 
it builds subscriber satisfaction by giving subscribers the 
mail delivery service they expected when they subscribed. 


Send for catalogue 


_ Let us send you descriptive literature about The Multi- 


AULTI- 


Mailer System with which any publication can handle every 
listing, addressing, and mailing operation connected with 
your mail list with greater ease, speed, efficiency—and, 
possibly, economy. 


Write for catalogue today. 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC COMPANY 


817-825 Washington Blvd. t-2 Chicago 


C a day invested in The Multi-Mailer 
System will enable publishers with 
small mail lists to give their sub- 
scribers a mail delivery service unsurpassed. 


bo 


HERE’S an adaptation of The Multi-Mailer System ideally 
suited for mail lists with as few as 1,000 names. The opera- 
tions are simple. Speedaumats are embossed on a Speed- 
embosser with sub- 
scriber’s name, ad- 


dress, expiration 
date, and serial 
number. Speedau- 


mats correspond to 
linotype slugs. 


SPEEDAUMAT 
THEY are embossed and altered by 
a Circulation Department employee on 
a Speedembosser which is kept in the 
Circulation Department. Card proofs 
for the Expiration File are made on 
a Speedaustamp of all Speedaumats 
made or changed. The Speedaumats 

are then filed in a cabinet kept in the 
j Circulation Department, so that the 
mail list is always accessible for addi- 
tions and changes. 


SPEEDEMBOSSER 

AT mailing time, the Speedaumats are 
fed into a Speedaudresser by which pub- 
lications can be addressed direct at the 
rate of 2,000 to 3,500 an hour, depending 
on the skill of the operator. This ma- 
chine has an attachment for printing strip 
or office check sheets. 

These mechanical ele- 
ments, when woven to- 
gether by the UNIT 
PLAN OF OPERA- 
TION, provide a method 
of handling the mail list 
which prevents prevent- 
able errors, does away 
with duplicated labor, 
and makes _ subscriber 
complaints regarding de- , : 
lays and -non-deliveries ? 
few and far between. A SPEEDAUDRESSER 
complete explanation of the UNIT PLAN will be sent with a 
copy of the catalogue. 
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AD CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS— (Continued from page 216) 


Barrett; secy., George Marr. 

Screen Advertisers’ Assn,**—Pres., Douglas D. 
Rothacker, Rothacker Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago; secy., Homer V. Winn, 7707 N. 
Paulina st., Chicago. 

Seattle (Wash.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 
Mohor; secy., Lloyd Owen. 

Seattle (Wash.) Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., 
Molly G. Baldwin; secy., Miss Kathryn Foley. 

Shelby (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., Charles W. 
Wilson; secy., John J. Crum. 

Shenandoah (Ia,) Ad Club.*—Pres., 
McCloy; secy., Robert K. Tindall. 

Sherman (Tex.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Will Leslie; 
secy., J. M. Binkley. 


Ww. H. 


ib is 


Shreveport (La.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Sidney 
Glass; secy., C. W. Bryan. 
Sioux City (Ia.) Ad Club.*—Pres., H. R. 


Stephenson; secy., B. J. Abraham. 

Sioux Falls (S, D.) Ad Club.*—Pres., R. S. 
Barnes; secy., Harriet HE. Folds. 

Six-Point League of New York.—Pres., R. R. 
Mulligan; secy., M. P. Linn, 8S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency. 

South Bend (Ind,) Ad Club,*—Pres., Donald 
Eldredge; secy., Robert Swintz. 

Spencer (Ind.) Commercial Club.*—Pres., WwW. 
S. Allison; secy., Mollie Couviss. 

Sphinx Club of New York.—Pres., Corbett 
McCarthy, Newark, N. J.; secy., Thomas A. 
Barrett. 

Spokane (Wash,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Raymond 
P, Kelly; secy., Frank J. Zeorlin. 

Springfield (Ill.) Abe Lincoln Ad Club.*— 
Pres., 8S. P. Wright; secy., Mrs. Nan Barrett. 

Springfield (Mass.) Publicity Club.*—Pres., C. 
Walter Dearden; secy., W. S. Robinson. 

Springfield (Mo.) Ad Club.*—Pres., George F. 
Olendorf; secy., W. HE. Cundiff. 

Stockton (Cal,) Ad Club,*—Pres., 
Levinson; secy., W. HE. Bracey. 

Stanford (Cal.) Ad Club.*—Pres., William R. 
Gage; secy., Cecil L. Haley. 

Stuttgart (Ark.) Ad Club.*—Pres., 2G, (04 
Stump; secy., H. B, Allen Sickel. 

Sullivan (‘nd,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Charles R. 
Foutch; secy., D. M. Routt. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Advertising Club.—Pres., 
W. Howard Burrill, Syracuse Journal; secy., 
John A. Plumb. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Arthur H. 
Bassett; secy., Kenneth W. Wood. 

Tennille (Ga.) Ad Club.*—Pres., C. F. Brown; 
secy., B. H. Lord. 

Terre Haute (Ind.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Ww. G. 
Valentine; secy., J. F. Eggers. 

Texas Associated Advertising Clubs.*—Pres., 
BH. W. Bateman, United Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
secy., W. Reed May, 1820% Commerce st., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Texas Poster Advertising Assn.—Pres., A. Je 
Stephenson, Bonham. 

Toledo (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., John O. 
Munn; secy., F. M. Willson. 

Toledo Women’s Ad Club.*—Pres., Hazel L. 
Boxley; secy., Miss Laura M. Brown. 

Troy (Ohio) Ad Club.*—Pres., Edward W. 
Bowers; secy., Ralph M. Dalton. 

Tulsa (Okla.) Ad Club.*—Pres., C. C. Covey; 
gecy., BE. A. Guise. 

Tuscola (Ill.) Ad Club.*—Pres., A. H. Boll- 
man; secy., L. Miller. 


Dave S. 


President—Walter Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., U. 8. A. 


Secretary-treasurer—James Wright Brown, c/o 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 63 Park Row, 
New. York, U. S. A. 


Governing Committee— 
B. F. Lawson, England. 
K. Sugimura, Japan. 
Edouard Chapuisat, Switzerland. 
v. R. Beteta, Guatemala. 
Robert Bell, New Zealand. 
Gudvig Saxe, Norway. 
Thales Coutoupis, Greece. 
Hollington K. Tong, China. 
Oswald Mayrand, Canada. 
F. Horace Rose, South Africa. 
Sebastiao Sampaio, South America. 
Guy Innes, Australia. 
Vice-Presidents , 
Argentina—Dzequiel Paz and Dr. Jorge Mitre. 
Australia—Keith Murdock and H. A, Davies. 
Brazil—Jose Carlos Rodriguez and Feliz Pacheco. 
Belgium—Edouard J. C. Fonteyne. 
Canada—Walter Nichol and Oswald Mayrand. 
Chile—Augustin Edwards and Dr. Carlos Silva 
Vildosola. 

China—Hin Wong and Sze Liang Zay. 

Colombia—FEnrique Lievano and Ismael B. Ar- 
ciniegas. 

Costa Rica—Luis Cruz Meza and Guillermo Var- 
gas Calvo. 

Cuba—Augustin Lazo and Jose I. Rivero. 

Denmark—Kristian Dahl and J. Borgbjerg. 

Dominican Republic—Arturo Pellerano Alfau and 
Conrado Sanchez. 

Ecuador—Leonidas Pallares Arteta and Cesar 
Bonja Cordero. 

France—Philippe Millet and Stephane Lauzanne. 

Great Britain—Sir Campbell Stuart and Sir Will- 
iam Davies. 


Greece—Thales Coutoupis. 


PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD 


ne EEE 


Valley City (N. D.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Herman 
Stern; secy., I. J. Moe. 

Vicksburg (Miss.) Ad Club.*—Pres., L. E. 
Leyens; secy., F. H. Yoste. 

Vincennes (Ind.) Ad Club,*—Pres., M. OF 
Groscup; secy., A. A. Arnold. 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Ad Club,*—Pres., I. 
Lowden Jones; secy., Edward Hugill. 

Warren (Ark,) Ad Club.*—Pres., H. L. Har- 
ley; secy., H. D. Wharton. 

Washington (D, ©.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Lau- 
rence BH. Rubel. 

Washington (Ia,) Ad Club.*—Pres., 
Henderson; secy., H. L. Tolander. 

Waynesboro (Pa,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Clarence 
Croft; secy., Robert R. Free. 

Webster (N. Y¥.) Ad Club,—Pres., William 
F. Kittleberger; secy., Herbert Rambert. 

Webster City (Ia.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Francis 
Powers; secy., Frank Cleiff. 

West Palm Beach (Fla.) Ad Club.*—Pres., 
Howard Sharp; secy., W. H. von Bebren. 

Wheeling (West Va.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Bruce 
BPlliott; secy., Willard F. Garrett. 

Wichita (Kan.) Ad Club,*—Pres., Charles A. 
Smith; secy., Frank L. Galle. 

Williamsport (Pa,) Ad Club.*—Pres., Charles 
D. Lamade; secy., N. P. Browne. 

Winston-Salem (N, C.) Ad Club.*—Pres., Watt 
Martin; secy., William T. Ritter. 

Winter Golf Advertising League.—Pres., Roy 
S. Durstine, New York; secy., F. L. Wurzburg, 
New York. 

Worcester (Mass.) Ad Club,*—Pres., 
Hastings; secy., J. S. Wesby. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Ad Club,*—Pres., Charles 
M. Brylan; secy., J. J. Brounlie. 


1B ARs 


L. A. 


FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA—New South Wales Ad Men’s 
Institute.*—Pres., W. ©. Crawford, Sydney; 
secy., F. 8. B. Richards, Sydney. 

CHINA—Advertising Club of China.*—Pres., 
Benton Saunders, care of Anderson Meyer, 
Shanghai; secy., T. Y. Chang, Y 12, North 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 

ENGLAND—Thirty Club of London.*—Pres., 
John Cheshire; secy., C. Harold Vernon. 

Associated American Newspapers of London 
and Paris.—Manager, J. J. Evans Hessey, 

Paris office, of Chicago T~ibune. 

IRELAND—Advertising Club of Ulster.*— 
Pres., Sam G. Haughton, 11 Bedford st., Bel- 
fast; secy., Victor Salter, Belfast Telegraph. 

NEW ZEALAND—Advertising Club of New 
Zealand.*—Pres., G. M. Foulds, 101 Victoria 
Arcade, Queen’s st., Auckland; secy., Herbert 
J. Bentley, 26 Strand Arcade, Auckland. 

Further information on British and Canadian 
Clubs and Associations will be found in Special 
British and Canadian sections. See Index on 
last two pages, 


*Affiliated with Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

** Member National Advertising Commission 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Guatemala—V. R. Beteta. 

Holland—D. Hans and Dr. G. G. van der Hoeven. 

Honduras—Froylan Turcios and Paulino Valla- 
dares. 

India—Sir 8. Banergee and R. N. Vatchaghandy. 

Ireland—J. F. Charlessen and W. T. Brewster. 

Italy—M. Borsa and Olindo Malagod. 

Japan—K, Sugimura and M. Zumoto. 

Korea—Henry Chung and Dong Sung Kim. 

Mexico—Raphael Alducin and Felix WH. Pala- 
vicini. 

New Zealand—Robert Bell and Cecil W. Leys. 


Nicaragua—Manuel Maldonado and Juan Ramon 
Aviles. 


Norway—Ludvig Saxe. 


Panama—Guillermo Andreve and Guillermo 
Colunje. 

Paraguay—Dr. Enrique Bordenaye and Dr. Carlos 
Luis Isasi, 

Peru—Oscar Miro Quesada and Luis Fernan 
Cisneros. 

Philippine Islands—Gregorio Nieva and Conrado 
Benitez. 

Porto Rico—Manuel Fernandez Juncos and Jose 


Blias Levis. 


Portugal—Alfredo de Mesquita and Dr. Julio 
Dantas. 

Salvador—Roman Mayorga Rivas and Francisco 
Gavidian. 


South Africa—F. Horace Rose and P. I. Davis. 

Spain—Rufino Blanco and E. Gomez Baquero. 

Switzerland—H. Schoop and Edouard Chapuisat. 

Turkey—Mihran Nacachian and Vertanes Mar- 
digian. 

United States—Frank P. Glass and Gardiner 
Kline, 

Uraguay—Jose Batle Ordonez and Dr, Juan An- 
drés Mata. 


Venezuela—Laureano Vallenilla Lanz and An- 
drés Mata. 
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BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS | 


UNITED STATES 


Akron (0,) Better Business Commission,— 
Secy., Phil Baldwin, 710 Second National Bank 
Bld. 

Baltimore (Md.) Better Business Bureau,— 
Managing director, Walter B. R. Wright, 1204 
Munsey Bldg. 

Boston (Mass.) Better Business Commission. 
—Manager, Edward L. Greene, 201 Devonshire 
st. 

Cleveland (0,) Better Business Commission,— 
Manager, Howard M. Cool, Hotel Statler. 

Columbus (0.) Better Business Commission.— 
Manager, Bruce T. Work, 427 Citizens Bank 
Bldg. 

Dallas (Tex.) Better Business Bureau,— 
Manager-Counsel, Hugo Swan, 1413 Elm st. 

Davenport (Ia,) Consumers’ Bureau.—Secy., 
F, ©. Harrison, 213 Masonic Temple. 

Detroit. Better Business Bureau.—Hxecutive 
secy., Alfred J. Pitts, Board of Commerce Bldg. 

Fort Wayne (Ind) Better Business Bureau.— 
Executive secy.-manager, Robert M. Snyder, 206 
Carroll st. p 


Houston (Tex.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Secy.-manager, A. D. Collins, 520 Chronicle 
Bldg. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Secy.-manager, G. F. Olwin, 203 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Iowa Better Business Bureau.—sSecy., Ray W. 
Lockard, 408 Good Block, Des Moines. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Secy., George M. Musser, 128 Hotel Baltimore. 

Lima (0,) Better Business Bureau.—Pres.- 
manager, J. E. Norton, 305 Business College 
Bldg. 

Los Angeles (Cal,) Better Business Bureau.— 
Manager, Ferris R, Miller, 515 Lissner Bldg. 

Louisville (Ky.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Manager, Harry W. Riehl, 519 Marion BH. Tay- 
lor Bldg. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Manager, Oscar H. Morris, 108 Mason st. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Better Business Bureau. 


—Manager, George 8S. Langland, 910 Andrus 
Bldg. 

New York City Better Business Bureau.— 
Managing secy., H. J. Kenner, Room 614, 61 
Broadway. 

Oakland (Cal.) Better Bureau,—Manager, 


Elmer J. Hertel, 1121 Washington st. 
Peoria (Ill.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Manager-counsel, Roscoe Herget, Jefferson Bldg. 
Portland (Ore.) Better Business Bureau.— 
Manager, F. P. Tebbetts, 308 Oregon Bldg. 
Providence (R, I.) Better Business Bureau,— 
Director, S. T. Leaming, 204 Westminster st. 
Richmond (Va.) Better Business Bureau.— 


price. 


KADEL & 


153 East 42nd St. 


PICTORIAL NEWS SERVICE 


Secy., R. Allen Gibbons, 218 N. 2nd St, | 
Sacramento (Cal.) Better Business Bureau,- 
Manager, M. 8. Small, 912 6th st. : 
San Antonio (Tex,.) Better Business Bureau,-| 
Secy.-manager, HB. J. Tompkins, 215 W. Com ~ 
merce st, 
San Diego (Cal.) Better Business Bureau-| 
Manneer Lewis J. Utt, 505 §. Titi| 
g. 
San Francisco (Cal.) Better Business Bureau| 
—General counsel, Elliot M. Epstein 201 | 
Palace Hotel. / 
Seattle (Wash.) Better Business Bureau,-| 
558 Central Bldg. 
Spokane (Wash.) Better Business Bureau, 
Manager, Frank J. Zeorlin, W. 909 Main ave| 
St, Louis (Mo.) Better Business Bureau,- 
Manager-counsel, E. J. Brennan, Hotel Statlei| 
Stockton (Cal.) Better Business Bureau,-_ 
Director, Stanley M. Arndt, Yosemite Bldg. 
Tacoma (Wash,) Better Business Bureau,- 
Manager, Kenneth Hood, 1501 Puget Soun 
Bank Bldg. 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Better Business Commi; 
sion,—_521 Tribune Bldg. 

Toledo (0O,.) Better Business Commission,-| 
Secy., F. M. Willson, 743 Spitzer Bldg. 
Tulsa (Okla.) Better Business Bureau,—Secy, | 
counsel, Louis Lefko, Municipal Bldg. } 
Washington (D. C.) Better Business Bureai 
Hine teas F. X. Wholley, 335 Byening Sta|~ 

g. 


*All organizations under this heading ar 


affiliated with the Associated Advertising Clut 
of the World. 


LABOR, PRINTING, PAPER, ETC., 
ORGANIZATIONS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Allied Printing Trades Council—Pres., Hen) 


Norfolk, Providence, R. I; sec’y, Daniel . 
McDonald, Boston. 

American Pulp & Paper Assn,—Pres., W. 
Raybold, B. B, Rising Paper Co., Hoosatoni 
Mass.; sec’y, Dr. Hugh Baker, 18 EB. 41st St 
New York. | 

American Society of Mechanical Enginee 
(printing machinery industry division)—Chai | 
man, William C. Glass, United Printing M_ 


(Continued on page 220) 


Semel ot) Ne ae 
Day by day in every way our : 
service is getting better and better 


A distinctive photographic service of quality consisting 
of eight good news and feature pictures at a nominal 


Write for details 


HERBERT. 


New York City | 


TO LUBRICATE BUSINESS — 
USE THE ORGAN OF OIL 


The Oil City Penn’a “Derrick” reaches 90% 
Homes and covers the oil fields in all parts of the world. It 
is the only morning paper in Venango County, Member of 
A. B. C., full Associated Press News. 


In making up your list of “Better Mediums” do not forget 
the “Derrick.” Send for a copy of our survey; it will tell 
you what we are doing for our advertisers. 


Weekly 


to service—we’re there. 


of Oil Gity | 


When it comes 
Derrick covers all oil 


fields and offers unlimited possibilities for the display of 


oil field equipment. 


Give it a trial. 


The Derrick Publishing Co., 7 Center St., Oil City, Pa. 


E. J. Powers 
Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


F. R. Northrup 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
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HSE 


Mad as a March Hare / 


Is the pressman whose Rollers melt in the press just when a rush job is about 

three-quarters completed. This trouble is very serious on flatbed presses, but 

even more so on newspaper presses where editions have to be out on schedule 

time. To avoid the delay and loss caused through soft or melted Rollers, _ 
| equip your presses with our 


: DUPLEX ROLLER 


which is guaranteed not to melt under three hundred and fifty degrees of 

| heat. The same Roller can be used on hot, humid, or dry, cold days, elim- 
inating the changing from hard to soft Rollers. Duplex Rollers have more 
tack and resiliency than the regular composition Roller, and give clear, 
sharp effects on all printing, regardless of the kind it may be. 


Rollers are shipped to and from our nearest factory. 


Prices will be quoted on request. Address all correspondence to the New 
York office. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 
NEW YORK (Main Office) 406 PEARL STREET 
| Baltimore Philadelphia Rochester Cleveland 


i 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN THE U. S.—(Continued from page 218) 


chinery Co., New York; sec’y, R. H. Roesen, 
the John Muller Co., New York. 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange—General 
Manager, E. G. Dezell, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Graphic Arts Assn,**—Pres., John R. Dem- 
arest, Wilson. H. Lee Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
sec’y, Noble T. Praigg, 639 Diversey Parkway, 
Chieago, Ill. 

International Assn, of Printing House Crafts- 
men.—Pres,, John J. Diviny, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

International Photo-Engravers Union—Pres., 
Matthew Woll, Chicago; sec’y, H. F’. Schmall, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

International Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union—Pres., George L. Berry, Jackson, 
Miss.; sec’y, Joseph C. Orr, Chicago, Ill.; head- 
quarters, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 

International Stereotypers & Electrotypers 
Union—Pres., James J. Freel, 56 Gould Ave., 
Caldwell, N. J.; sec’y, Charles A. Sumner, 3110 


Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 

International Typographical 
John McParland, Indianapolis; 
Hays, Indianapolis. 


Union—Pres., 
sec’y,. J. We 


Missouri Valley Typographical Conference— 
Pres., Edward G. Waters, Des Moines; sec’y, 
Charles Rhode, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America—Pres., Will H. Hays, New York; 
sec’y, Courtland Smith, New York. 

National Assn, of Employing Lithographers** 
—Pres., Earl H. Macoy, Tribune Building, Chi- 
cago; see’y, Maurice Saunders, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Newsprint Service Bureau—Sec’y, R. 8. Kel- 
logg, Canadian Pacific Building, New York City. 

United Typothete of America—Pres. J. Lin- 
ton Engle, 1316 Cherry St., Philadelphia; sec’y, 
Edward T. Miller, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til, 


PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS 


Revelations of the organization and cperations 
of the Ku Klux Klan won for the New York 
World the 1922 $500 gold medal award, estab- 
lished under the will of Joseph Pulitzer, for the 
most disinterested meritorious public service 
performed by any newspaper during the last 
year. 

The $1,000 prize for the best reportorial work 
of the year was awarded to Kirke L. Simpson, 
of the Associated Press, for his account of the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 

The $500 prize for the best editorial article 
embracing clearness of style and moral purpose, 
sound reasoning power influencing public opinion 
in the right direction was awarded to Frank 
M. O’Brien, of the New York Herald, for ‘‘The 
Unknown Soldier.” 

The $500 prize for the best cartoon was 
awarded to Rollin Kirby, New York World, 
for ‘‘On the Road to Moscow.’’ 

The Ku Klux Klan revelations for which the 
World was awarded the gold medal for meri- 
torious service were published as a series start- 
ing September 6, 1921. Twenty-six newspapers 
scattered throughout the United States joined 
in the publication of the series. 

Pulitzer prizes and letters for 1921 were 
awarded as follows: 

$1,000 American novel prize was awarded to 
Booth Tarkington for his ‘‘Alice Adams.’’ 

$1,000 American play prize was awarded to 
Eugene O’Neil, for his ‘‘Anna Christy.’’ 

$2,000 prize for the best history book on 
the United States was awarded to James Trus- 
low Adams, for his ‘‘Founding of New England.”’ 

$1,000 prize for the best patriotic biography 
was awarded to Hamlin Garland for his ‘A 
Daughter of the Middle Border.’’ 

$1,000 for the best volume of verse was 
awarded to Edwin Arlington Robinson for his 
“Selected Poems.”’ 

$1,500 scholarship prize for the founder of 
music for European instruction was awarded to 
Sandor Harmati, of Hollis, N. Y. 

$1,500 scholarship for art was awarded to 
Edith Bell, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

$1,500 traveling scholarship for graduates in 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism who pass ex- 
aminations with highest honors to enable them 
to spend a year in Burope, were awarded to 
Robert Arthur Curry, Nassau, Bahama Islands; 
Ziepha Mary Carruthers, Denver, Col., and Rob- 
ert Henry Best, Spartansburg, S. C.; alternates, 
Joseph Levi Jones, West Plains, Mo.; Arthur 
Gayle Waldrop, Dallas, Texas, and Clare Maude 
Heminway Lyles, Wellington, Surrey, England. 

No competitors appeared for the $1,000 prize 
for the best history of the services rendered to 
the public by the American press during the 
ear, 
if Award of the Pulitzer prizes and scholarships 
are made publicly -at the Commencement exer- 
cises of Columbia University, in New York, in 
June each year. Nominations of candidates 
must be made on or before February 1. 

The following awards are made as prizes in 
journalism, after nomination by a jury or juries 
chosen from the members of the administrative 
boards of the School of Journalism and from the 
teaching staff of the school: 

For the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by any American 
newspaper during the year, a gold medal cost- 
ing $500. 

For the best history of the services ren- 
dered to the public by the American press 
during the preceding year, $1,000. 

For the best editorial article written during 
the year, the test of excellence being clear- 
ness of style, moral purpose, sound reasoning 
and power to influence- public opinion in the 
right direction, $500. 

For the best example of a reporter’s work 
during the year, the test being strict accuracy, 
terseness, the accomplishment of some public 
good commanding public attention and re- 
spect, $1,000. 

For the best cartoon published in any Amer- 
ican newspaper during the year, the determin- 
ing qualities being that the cartoon shall em- 
body an idea made clearly apparent, shall 
show good drawing and striking pictorial ef- 
fect, and shall be helpful to some commend- 
able cause of public importance, $500. 

The following awards will be made as prizes 
in letters, after nomination by a jury or 
juries chosen by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters from its own membership 
and from that of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters: 

For the American novel published during 
the year which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life, and the 


highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000. 

For the original American play, performed 
in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standards of good morals, good 
taste and good manners, $1,000. © 

For the best book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States, $2,000. 

For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000. 

For the best volume of verse published dur- 
ing the year by an American author, $1,000. 


These traveling scholarships, having a value 
of $1,500 each, will be awarded: 


On the nomination of the teaching staff of 
the School of Journalism three _ traveling 
scholarships to graduates of the School of 
Journalism, who shall have passed their ex- 
aminations with the highest honor and are 
otherwise the most deserving, to enable each of 
them to spend a year in Europe, to study the 
social, political and moral conditions of the 
people and the character and principles of the 
European press. 

Competition for these scholarships is uot 
necessarily restricted to those who are gradu- 
ated from the School of Journalism in the 
year when the award is made. 

An annual scholarship to the student of 
music in America who may be deemed the 
most talented and deserving, in order. that 
he may continue his studies with the advan- 
tage of European instruction, on the nomina- 
tion of a jury composed of members of the 
teaching staff of the Department of Music 
in Columbia University and of the teaching 
staff of the Institute of Musical Art. 

An annual scholarship to an art student in 
America, who shall be certified as the most 
promising and deserving by the National 
Academy of Design, with which the Society 
of American Artists has been merged. 


The awards will be made by the trustees of 
Columbia University on the recommendation of 
the advisory board of the School of Journalism. 
Nominations of candidates, it is provided, must 
be made in writing addressed to the Secretary 
of Columbia University on forms that may be 
obtained by application to him. 


WIRE NEWS SERVICES 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Associated Press, 51 Chambers street, New 
York; Frederick Roy Martin, general manager. 

British United Press, Ltd., 171 St. James 
street, Montreal, Que., Canada; Charles F. 
Crandall, general manager. 

Canadian Press, Limited, 106 Bay street, 
Toronto, Ont.; J. F. B. Livesay, general man- 
ager. 

Central News of London, 26 Stone street, New 
York; Edward Rascovar, manager. 

Chicago Tribune Service, Tribune Building, Chi- 
eago; Arthur W. Crawford, manager. 

Cosmopolitan Service, 21 Spruce street, New 
York; M. Koenigsberg, general manager. 

Consolidated Press Association, Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Robert McClean, 
business manager. 

International News Service, 21 Spruce street, 
New York; M. Koenigsberg, general manager. 

Ledger Service, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. BE. Watkins, general manager. 

New York World News Service, 63 Park Row, 
New York; C. N. Snyder, Jr., manager. 

United Financial, 63 Park Row, New York 
City; Karl A. Bickel, general manager. 

United News, 63 Park Row, New York; Karl A. 
Bickel, general manager. 7 
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LEGISLATION IN 1922 


UNITED STATES 


Pan-Pacific Radio News Communications, Via 
U., 8. Navy Stations, Extended.—Use of the 
navy’s radio facilities for press and commercial 
purposes for a period of another three years 
was authorized April 14, when President 
Harding signed the Congressional joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the extension, for which the 
newspapers of the country had been fighting for 
nearly a year. By the provisions of the reso- 
lution private messages will be transmitted by 
Naval radio from June 5, 1922, when the pres- 
ent permission expires, to June 30, 1925. The 
full period of the extension, however, does not 
apply to China. The service to Chinese stations 
will be terminated on January 1, 1924, because 
of international wireless agreement for China 
made at the Washington Oonference on the 
Limitation of Armaments and Far JHuastern 
Questions. The three-year extension amounted 
to a compromise of the views of the House 
and Senate conferees on the resolution, and was 
considered by the newspapers as the best ar- 
rangement which could be made in the face of 
strong Congressional opposition to any form of 
extension. The sentiment of several members 
of the House against continuance of what they 
regarded as ‘‘government in business,’’ Was 
overcome only with the greatest difficulty 
through intervention by President Harding, who 
heartily concurred with the newspaper view 
that use of the navy radio was essential if 
adequate and reasonably-priced communication 
was to be had with Hawaii, the Philippines 
and other outlying sections of the Far East. 


No Relief from High Second-Class Postage 
Rates.—Efforts to obtain relief through Con- 
gress from war-time second-class postal rates, 
through the passage of the Kelly Bill, provid- 
ing for reductions to the basis of 1919-20 until 
the Congressional Joint Committee investigating 
post office operating costs would. report its find- 
ings, failed December 12, when House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and-Post Roads again 
postponed consideration of the measure. Al- 
though all publishing interests were united in 
their advocacy of the Kelly Bill, the commit- 
tee’s vote was 10 to 5 upon a motion to again 
delay action on the bill until the Joint Postal 
Commission should report. Six members of the 
committee failed in their pledges to take favor- 
able action on the measure, made when a re- 
port on the bill was postponed in June on the 
understanding that the Joint Postal Commission 
would report on mail costs by December t. The 
report has not been made and no date has been 
designated for its final submission, 

Blue Law Enforcement.—On the morning of 
July 1, a committee, appointed by a mass 
meeting of 235 men and women of the Christian 


Protestant Laymen’s Federation of Vicksby) 
Miss., and Warren County, presented a petit, 
to the mayor to suppress Sunday baseball, § 
day moving pictures, opening of pool and | 


liard rooms on the Sabbath, bootlegging i) 


gambling. That evening the mayor, J. | 
Hayes, issued instructions to the police to 

force all the Blue Laws to the letter, #, 

Fitzgerald, Sr., business manager and, up) 
Saturday afternoon, part owner of the Her;| 
was notified that if the men worked after §| 
urday midnight, every one would be arrest) 
The men worked until 11.30 Saturday nig| 
left the building, and returned at 12.01 | 
day morning, completed the work and the | 
per, Sunday’s edition, went to press Moni) 
morning. Thus, it took two days to get | 
one edition of the Sunday Herald, It Was | 
first Blue Law Sunday in Vicksburg, and y} 
few people were satisfied, as some got m) 
than they wanted, and others were vexed ;| 
annoyed because the thing went too far, ‘| 
Sunday moving pictures began operation in , 
days of the open saloon and the echureh pec) 

(Continued on page 222) 
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news sources and assistance 
in finding basic facts can be 
secured gratis by writing to 
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THE PULTZ COMPANY, Limited 
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Norfolk, Va. 
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THE ADA 
EVENING NEWS 
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requested that they open as a counter attrac- 
tion to the saloons. 

It cost J. B. Rees, reporter for the Dayton 
(Ohio) Daily News, $33.70 to have violated the 
Sunday Blue Laws in Piqua, Ohio. Rees was 
sent to Piqua August 13 by the Dayton News 
to get a story on the operations of the Blue 
Laws on the first day of their observance under 
the proclamation issued by the mayor. He was 
arrested, pleaded guilty, and was fined $25, and 
costs, amounting to a total of $33.70, which 
he paid. Mayor DeWeese issued his proclama- 
tion calling for strict enforcement of the Blue 
Laws after the ministerial association of the 
city had taken steps to close the theatres on 
Sunday by arresting the proprietors under the 
state law. The mayor was not in sympathy 
with the move, but believes in ‘“‘fighting fire 
with fire.’ The Blue Law proclamation was 
the result. The newspapers co-operated with 
the mayor and not an outside Sunday newspaper 
went into the city. To get a paper, it was 
necessary to go to Troy eight miles away. 

Congress Fails to Bar ““Gambling’’ News from 
Newspapers.—Attempt to pass Congressional 
legislation preventing newspapers from printing 
racing odds and other information which might 
promote gambling, in the form of the Walsh 
rider to the Sterling-Sims Bill, was not suc- 
cessful. The law would have barred all pub- 
lications carrying such matter from the mails. 


‘Newspaper’? Expenses Must Be Accounted 
For by Those Seeking Congressional Seats.— 
Senator Walter BE. Bdge’s amendment providing 
for newspaper exemption from the campaign 
expense limitations provided in the Pomerene 
bill, failed to be adopted when the bill was 
passed by the U. S. Senate, September 2. The 
amendment undertook to strike out the words 
“other than in newspapers’ from that part of 
the measure which excepted certain items, in- 
cluding printing, other than in newspapers, 
from the amount permitted in the legitimate 
expenses, $5,000 for election to the House and 
$10,000 for election to the Senate. 

A bill was introduced, early in 1923, in the 
Minnesota Senate, making it a misdemeanor for 
any person to furnish false information to any 
editor or reporter or any other person for pub- 
lication. It had not been finally acted upon at 
the time THE INTPRNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
went to press. 

Would Allow Lien Action Against Newspapers 
in Libel Suits.—The Massachusetts Legislature 
Joint Judiciary Committee in March considered 
a bill providing drastic lien action against 
newspapers sued for libel which fail to furnish 
bonds to the amount of the damage claimed. 
It was introduced by Edward J. Gallagher of 
Boston. The bill read: 


Section 1—When the tangible property 
held by the publisher or publishers of any 
newspaper or periodical is insufficient to 
meet the amount of a damage claim made 
jn suit for libel brought against said news- 
paper or periodical, and when the defendant 
or defendants fail to furnish a bond for the 
amount of said claim within three days 
after notice of suit, the plaintiff shall be 
given a lien on the newspaper or periodical 
and on any property of said publisher or 
publishers to satisfy any judgment that 
may be obtained by the plaintiff on trial of 
said suit. 

“Tf the editor-in-chief of said newspaper 
or periodical and the owner or owners of 
the printing plant from which it is issued 
are not also the publisher or publishers 
thereof, they may also be made defendants 
in any suit for libel brought upon the pro- 
visions and scope of this act. 

“Should the sums accruing from the lien 
as aforesaid be sufficient to meet the 
amount of the judgment, and should no 
settlement be made in any other way, then 
said newspaper or periodical shall be de- 
nied the right of publication, pending full 
settlement of the judgment, and during the 
interim it shall not be reissued under the 
same or any other parties.’’ 

Section 2—The act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 

It was not passed. 

Plan to Punish Newsdealer Profiteers Fails.— 
Assemblyman Yacenda of Brooklyn introduced 
a bill in the New York Assembly in February 
to prevent profiteering in newspapers, and mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for any person, firm or 
corporation as news dealer, agent or newsboy 
to sell any newspaper at a price greater than 
the purchase price per copy as printed on the 
face of the paper. The penalty provided was 
a fine of $25, or thirty days in jail, or both. 
It was not passed. 


New Basis of Payment for Legal Ads,—Sen- 
ator Caleb H. Baumes of Newburgh, N. Y., in- 
troduced a bill in the New York State Legisla 
ture which reduces the present rate charged for 
publication of session laws, summons and legal 
orders and notices by basing the rates to be 
paid on the circulation of the newspaper in 
which they are printed. The bill was in the 
hands of the judiciary committee when THD 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK went to press. 


Virginia Punishes News Fakers,—The Vir- 
ginia General Assembly passed a law making 
it a misdemeanor for any person to give false 
news to a newspaper, magazine or other pub- 
lication. A law was also passed prohibiting 
any one from printing any design, figure, em- 
blem or advertisement and the like upon a 
newspaper which may cause the public to be- 
lieve that it was the work of the publisher of 
thé paper. These two laws are as follows: 

Be it enacted, that any person who know- 
ingly and wilfully states, delivers or trans- 
mits by any means whatever to any pub- 
lisher, or employe of a publisher, of any 
newspaper, magazine, or other publication, 
any false and untrue statement concerning 
any person or corporation, with intent that 
the same shall be published, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the pub- 
lisher so to do, to print, stamp or impress 
upon any newspaper or any part thereof, 

after the same shall have been issued for 


circulation by the publisher thereof, any 
word, figure, design, picture, emblem or ad- 
yertisement with intent to cause, or which 
when so printed, stamped or impressed may 
cause, the public to believe that such word, 
figure, design, picture, emblem or adver- 
tisement was printed, stamped or impressed 
in and upon such newspaper by the pub- 
lisher of the same as a part thereof. 


Town Law Makers Bar Reporters.—The board 
of borough burgesses of ‘Torrington, Conn., 
voted to bar all newspaper representatives from 
its meetings. The former board took similar 
action and was not re-elected. 


EFFECTING ADVERTISING 


St. Louis Bans Fake Bargain Sale Adver- 
tising.—A new ordinance with respect to ad- 
vertising now in effect in St. Louis made it 
unlawful for dealers to use private residences 
as a blind in offering merchandise. The prac- 
tice among certain dealers in St. Louis in the 
sale of pianos, phonographs, and automobiles 
especially had been to advertise by giving the 
address of a residence and declaring that the 
article is on a forced sale. Many people im- 
agined that such sales provided bargains. The 
ordinance follows: 


ORDINANCE 32093. 


“Be it ordained by the City of St. Louis, 
as follows: 

“Section One. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, partnership, corporation, 
association, trust, or any employe thereof, 
engaged in the business of selling goods, 
wares, merchandise, securities, service or 
real estate to advertise the sale of the 
same unless it shall be stated in the ad- 
vertisement of such sale, clearly and un- 
equivocally, that said person advertising 
such sale of goods, wares, merchandise, se- 
curities, or real estate is a dealer in the 
same; provided, however, that the adver- 
tisement of the sale of any goods, wares, 
merchandise, securities, service or real es- 
tate in such form as to make it plainly 
apparent therefrom that the person so ad- 
vertising is actually engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling such goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, securities, service or real estate as a 
business, shall be deemed a sufficient com- 
pliance with the terms of this ordinance. 
Any person violating the provision of this 
ordinance shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than 
twenty dollars nor more than five hundred 

dollars for each offense. 

“‘Approved December 4, 1922.’’ 

Missouri Enforces Billboard Laws,—Missouri 
State Highway Commission decided to enforce 
the provisions of the new State highway law 
prohibiting the posting of advertising matter 
on the right-of-way of state highways. High- 
way and trail associations and automobile clubs 
were authorized to remove advertising displayed 
on trees, fence posts and bill boards, and put 
up instead finger boards showing directions and 
distances to various cities. 


New York State Session Law Advertising 
Completely Abolished.—Governor Miller of New 
York signed the bill of Assemblyman Charles 
H. Betts abolishing the publication of the ses- 
sion laws in the efficial state paper, the Albany 
Evening Journal. In 1921 a law was passed 
doing away with the publication of the laws 
and concurrent resolutions of the legislature in 


newspapers throughout the state, except the 
state paper. The existing law still provides for 
the publication in the state paper: ‘‘All ap- 


pointment of terms of the Supreme Court; the 
rules of practice adopted from time to time by 
the judges of the Court of Appeals and a con- 
vention constituted pursuant to the judiciary 
law and notices and advertisements required to 
be published in a newspaper by state officers, or 
by a department, board, bureau or commission 
of the state, or in actions against foreign cor- 
porations, The publication of such notices and 
advertisements shall be additional to their pub- 
lication in other newspapers.’’ 


Utah’s Anti-Cigarette Advertising Law.—The 
Utah anti-cigarette law is hurting advertising 
receipts within the state to the extent of $150,- 
000 a year, according to A. L. Fish, general 
manager of the Salt Lake City Telegram. The 
law has 3 sections, One prohibits the sale of 
cigarettes, another forbids their use in certain 
public places, and the tkird makes it illegal to 
advertise them. This last section has been 
obeyed to the letter and is the only one which 
has been observed. Mr. Fish is leading an effort 
to have the next session of the legislature re- 
peal the law. 


False Advertising Law in Wilmington, Del.— 
The City Council of Wilmington, Del., at the 
instance of the Chamber of Commerce and with 
support of the newspapers, in March passed 
an ordinance forbidding questionable advertis- 
ing. The law provides a $10 fine for violations. 

No More Faking in Walla Walla,—Thirty 
days in jail or a $100 fine, or a combination of 
both, is the maximum penalty provided by the 
new pure advertising ordinance passed by the 
city commissioners of Walla Walla, Wash., in 
September, upon the request of the local adver- 
tising club. Under this ordinance goods cannot 
be advertised by comparing prices unless the 
lowest former price is given, and advertisements 
reading ‘‘values up to’’ must contain the num- 
ber of articles with the various prices. 


FOREIGN, 


Japan.—The defeat in April of the ‘‘danger- 
ous thoughts’ bill in the Japanese Parliament 
was considered a great political victory for 
Japanese newspapers. The bill would have sent 
to jail for seven years any one who had 
thought, was thinking, or might in the future 
think ‘dangerous thoughts’’—in other words, 
propaganda against the Government. It applied 
to the past and the future just as much as to 
the present. It was said to have been the first 
time a concerted press demand has shown direct 
and positive effect in Parliament. 


Also see Canadian Section. 
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this excellent territory is | 
shown by the fact that the | 
Saving Bank Deposits for | 
1922 were $21,009,791, and | 
the bank clearances for the | 
same period were $132,385,- | 
000. 


The total of taxable prop- | 
erty is listed at $65,778,715. | 


This high grade field is | 
thoroughly covered by the | 


Stamford Daily | 
Advocate 


Over 6,000,000 
lines for 1922. 


' 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency | 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago | 
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Th M 
e Most IKkemarkable Map | | 
This graphic presentation of The Kansas City Star’s carrier circulation depicts a thoroughness of coverage not duplicated or 
approached by any other newspaper in any other city in the world. 
Each Dot = 
Represents ae 
10 Subscribers ale, 
ase 
“ Sere Se 
\ 
| 
| Wii 
7 ve 
| sali -INDEPENDENGE 
2]: PAE Cg ce a ane 
| CARRIER CIRCULATION | 5}: 77<MISSOURI:- : 
In Greater Kansas City w ( Fr Cie meer Abe. Soca genes 
| Ss ; Pre oe ci enieaary SORE 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. Serer ters < ca SR Share, coe oa 
Ward 1 3,697 co) ; 
Peieye|| 5G oS Osea 6 Sop ee,, 28. S50. Oo IS 6 4B 050 £0 cic 70 OMAG aac 
4,753 
7,699 
3,631 | 
| 
| 
| 
ACH dot in this map represents 10 subscribers to The Kansas City Star, served 
ee AS by The Star’s own carriers. Street sales, counter sales, drug store distribution 
SPIE Ward 2) .0.00..00.00. 0005 035 and the like have not been included. There are more Star subscribers in Greater Kansas City 
Oe ee a than there are families. 
DC ADLICCORGR OOO ARIE. Families in Greater Kansas City (U. S. Census)..............00eccceccccccccccceen 112,007 
a hn ,235 City Carrier Circulation of The Kansas City Star............00ec0ccccccccceccce. 124,221 
Ae see City Circulation—Including Newsboy Sales............. 00.00 ceeeeeeccececcccucee 138,008 
INDEPENDENCE, MC..... TOTAL Circulation, City, Suburban and Country................. = a ck Sues) cs 231,304 
GREATER KANSAS CITY Gaingoveri. One ~ Year Aco sire aaah toatercte CTO ree tke Oe We bs a tahsteeeis 9,349 
| 
| Note: Since the count by wards was made, December 18, 1922, the city carrier circulation ls 
has increased from 122,202 copies to 125,722 copies. 
1 NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE | 
15 E. 40th Street 1418 Century Bldg. 
ri 
{ \g L 
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In Vicksburg, Miss. 


EVENING POST 


Accepts all advertising on a 
guarantee of 


Three Times 


More Circulation 


in Vicksburg than any other 
paper, and The [Post is the 
only Vicksburg paper that 
is a member of the A. B. C. 


In Vicksburg 
The Evening Post 


—Prints the most local advertis- 
ing; 

—Prints the most national adver- 
tising; 

—tLeads in circulation; 

—lIs an A. B. C. paper. 


In placing your advertising 
it would be well to remem- 
ber these facts. 


Vicksburg Evening Post 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Foreign Representatives 
FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 
New York Atlanta 


EVE 
EVEN 


Chicago 


Delaware’s 
Leading Daily 


A Newspaper with 
a mission, appeal- 
ing to the intelligent 
element of a com- 
munity which it has 
faithfully served for 
over fifty years 


THE FIRST 


Newspaper in 
Wilmington, 
Del. 
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NEWSPAPERS OF CUBA 


Adver- 
City, Population Circula-  tising 
and Newspapers tion Rates 
BANES, 5,000 
El Pueblo (E).....-..+. 1,000 Aer, 
BAYAMO, 3,022 
Heraldo de Bayamo...... aaaie i 25 


CIENFUEGOS, 80,000 
El Comercio (M)........ 7,500 .30 


HAVANA, 500,000 


El Mundo ac.c a lentenisiaee nose 110% 
Heraldo de Cuba (A) (D-S) ..... .80 
EL ‘Triunfo \ QM) G34. «20s Fevers 50 
Avisador Comercial (E).. 5,000 .60* 
at Prensa) (CE) Je secon ona Rave 
Mercurie! (D} Seen ena 8,500 Sean 
Post! GD) ieiretaictetsie ts taves wie hae 180 
Telegram s(D)iincseaecteret Saelete ss .80 
MATANZAS, 60,000 
El Regional Sc lvoaane ae rentaad 2,000 10 
El Correo de Matanzas... 1,300 .10 
La Nueva Aurora....... 6,000 18 
El Republicano ......... 3,500 10 
SANTIAGO, 100,000 
El Cubano Libre. 2,000 .20 
La Independencia. (E). 3,000 ne, 


Note—Rates quoted are per inch column 
indicates morning newspapers. 


Adver- 
City, Population Circula-  tising 
and Newspapers tion Rates 
AGUASCALIENTES 
El Uiriunfo GD) ec.) se 0,000 Oo 
CHIHUAHUA CITY 
La Voz de Chihuahua (D) ..... .30 
GUADALAJARA 
El Informador (D)...... 12,000 Avie 
Restattracion (D) ....... aie Ae) 
HERMOSILLO 
TES ola CD) eireietcrseieicisieters 6,000 25 
MAZATLAN 
El Democrata Sinoalense 
1D) iiiacrteleitic:s oeieiciracceys 5,000 a) 
MERIDA 


Revista de Yucatan (D). 17,000 ay fs) 


MEXICO CITY 


El Automovil en Mexico. 8,000 60 
El Demoecrataw octsiisterorere 38,000 1.40 
Excelsior mieteiveruisicvcerciersveke 100,000 L745 


Excelsior Rotogravure (S) 


MEXICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Publisher Editor 
Fernando Rodriguez ..... 
Palacionee (Cons. sacle ae case Dr. Feo Soto 


Pedro Antonio Aragones.. . 


Antonio G, Mora......... ‘ 
Dr. Orestes Ferrara... .. Augustin Lazo 
Modesto Morales Diaz.... 


Soland Garcia, S. en C... 
Compania Mundial ..Dr. Juan O’Naghten 


Jose M. Capmany........ E. Taboada 
Havana Post em atin oJe LT. Wilford 
Havana Telegram Co.. oe E. Hodgson 


Carmelo Saavedra Mato...Aurora de Yumbri 


ia Plima) de Bros... . Manuel Albuerne 
Corpus H. Iraeta Leucona. 
Seles’ Sa (Hisiossiew..c so eiae 
Daniel Fajardo......--.. 


Juan) Bi) Ravelo. sc... <6 


width. (E) indicates evening newspapers. (M) 


Publisher Editor 
Rafael Correra .......0+. Rafael Correra 
Jese Reyes Estrada....... Jose Reyes Estrada 
aaae La pA Cre A. del Castillo 


SCIENSE) wi deueed cele) ols isla ected 
De mS el alyicm cjeteerrsisie DF. 8.) Healy: 
Enrique’ Lopez) i... ccm o- Enrique Lopez 


Compania Editora Yucateca, 
SA sup atascene's s tehaternetete enete Carlos R. Menendez 


Gustavo Alana .......... Gustavo Alana 
Gias eters Latino Ameri- 

CANO acts el owie'e steelers V. Alessio Robles 
Cia. Editorial Excelsior, S. A.Jose E, Campos 


3.50 ($490 


per page) Cia. Editorial Excelsior,S.A.Jose E. Campos 


Excelsior Jueves SS ate ) apaareee 2.75 
El Heraldo de Mexico... 40,000 1.40 
Bl) Universal’ sence wan .106,000 2.03 


Revista de Revistas (W) 30,000 


MONTERREY 

EISNoticierOw scien aieiies ue sie) 25 

Fl Pervenir (D). SE POON 12,000 -40 
OAXACA 

Mercurio (D) sex. -e-0s Eat are .38 
PUEBLA 

La Cronica (D). Stheh aORSC oles 
SAN LUIS DE POTOSI 

Ean Accicn MCD) ian. seals 5,500 -40 
rAMPICO 

FE Whundo: css scertsies ee esis 7,000 40 
TORREON 

La Opinion (D)........- 10,000 -50 
VERA CRUZ 

Et Dictamen (D)......% 10,000 -50 


Cia. Editorial Excelsior,S.A.Gonzalo Espinoza 
Cia .Editcrial EJ Heraldo..G. Herrerias 
Cia, Periodistica National..G. Gomez Ugarte 


1.65 ($50Ccmpania Editorial Excel- 
per page) ior, S. 


TA SACs Oboe J. Nunez Dominguez 
Teatisne ine IR1OS Waren ccsnecekeae Jesus M. Rios 
he (Cantal Lealvciavec eset Federico Gomez 
Mercelinc E. Mucino..... Marcelino E. Mucino 
Die Jit Veanas cts sctenres D,. J... Veana 
Gabriel Macias .......... Gabriel Macias 


Cia. Editorial El Mundo... Vicente Villasana 
Resendo Guerrero ........Rosendo Guerrero 


Geo. Malpica Silva........ Feo. Malpica Silva 


Note—Unless otherwise stated rates quoted are per inch, single column width. (D) indicates 


laily; (W) weekly; (S) Sunday. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER SUSPENSIONS 


UNITED STATES 

Arkadelphia (Ark.) Daily News (reverted to 
weekly). 

Aroostook (Me.) Daily News. 

Bend (Ore.) Daily Press. 

Butler (Pa.) Citizen. 

Cambridge (Mass.) Home News. 

Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Morning Sun. 

Chisholm (Minn.) Tribune-Herald—reverted to 
weekly. 

Clearwater (Fla.) Morning News. 

Crowley (La.) Daily Progress. 

Cumberland (Md.) Leader. 

Currie (Tex.) World. 

Eldorado (Kan.) Free Press, 

Eustis (Fla.) Daily Lake Region. 

Flagstaff (Ariz,) Leader. 

Fort Collins (Colo,) Daily News. 

Fort Pierce (Fla.) News-Tribune—reverted to 
twice a week. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Evening Press. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Sunday News-Sentinel. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Daily News. 

Greenville (N. C.) News. 

Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen Evening News (sus- 
pended). 

lion (N. Y.) Citizen. 

Iowa City (lIa.) Daily Republican reverted to 


weekly and changed name to Johnson County 
News. 

Imperial (Cal.) Enterprise, 

Johnstown (Pa.) Freie Presse. 

Johnstown (Pa.) Sunday Ledger. 

Joliet (Ill.) Times. 

Joplin (Mo.) News-Herald Sunday edition dis- 
continued, 

Klamath Falls (Ore.) Eyening Record (reverted 
to weekly). 

Laredo (Tex.) News. 

Malden (Mass.) Daily Telegram, 

Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Daily News. 

Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Examiner, 

Newark, N. J.—La Tribune, 

Newburg (N. Y.) Daily Star. 

New York American discontinued tabloid pic- 
torial section of Jan. 15, 1923. 

Norfolk (Neb.) Westliche Runschau. 

Ottawa (Kan.) Daily World (reverted to 
weekly). ; 

Passaic (N. J.) Sunday Leader, 

Port Huron (Mich.) Daily Press. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Daily Republican discontinued 
Sunday edition. 

Utica (N. Y.) Morning Telegram, 

Wausau (Wis.) Daily Tribune. 

Winona (Minn.) Morning Leader. 

Winter Park (Fla.) Post. 

Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Times. 


The 


town and in the suburbs. 


trolley fare for the city. 


Connecticut 


National Representative 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO. 
171 Madison Ave. 


THE H EAs 


OF THE 


EMPIRE STATE 


The 


paper in its field. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives | 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


300 Madison Avenue, New Yor| 
Free Press Building, Detroit, Mict) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ilinoi 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francise 


NORWALK HOUR 


NORWALK, CONN, 


Population 30,000 


Read by Everybody in 


The Hour is the news- | 
paper that won the five-cent | 


Liveliest small town newspaper in | 


New York 


U-T-I-C-A 


Is an Ideal Market 


Utica Daily Press 


Covers the trading territory of Utica an‘| 
Central New York more thoroughly 
more intensively and more consistentl)| 
than any other newspaper. It carrier 
much more local and national advertis| 
ing during 1922 than any other mews 
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pel MUNDO" 


CUBA 


FHAVANA - © - 


Member Associated Press 


Cuba’s most popular morning newspaper—Daily and Sunday— 
Printed in the Spanish language. 


Leads all competitors in circulation and volume of advertising 
reaching every section of the Island 


Recognized by the Cuban people and Spanish speaking foreign residents 


as the leading Latin-American newspaper 


ADVERTISE IN “EL MUNDO” 


“THE HAVANA POST” 


Member Associated Press 


Is the only Havana morning 
newspaper published in 
English 


Serving over 150,000 
English speaking residents 
Reaching the length and 
breadth of the Island 


Best medium for American 
advertisers to reach English 
speaking residents 


_ THE HAVANA POST 


Zulueta 28 
HAVANA CUBA 


“LA PRENSA” 


(Evening ) 


The Picture Paper of Cuba 


Full Associated Press, 
International and Universal 
News Services 


—European Cables— 


Special features—sports— 
comic and fiction pages 


Its own leased wire 
New York to Havana 


LA PRENSA 


Blanco 42 
HAVANA CUBA 


“HAVANA TELEGRAM” 


(Evening ) 


Published in English for 
English Speaking Residents 


Full Associated Press Service 


For information regarding 
business prospects in Cuba 


write the management of the 


HAVANA TELEGRAM 


Aguila 65 
HAVANA CUBA 


For advertising rates apply direct to each newspaper 
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Advertising rate per 
line per insertion © 


Subscrip- 
Total lines Managing Number Pages Columns Lines Front Ordinary tion rate | 
Clty Newspaper Advertising, 1921 Publisher Editor Directors per Issue per page percol. page page per month | 
TLLOMCViO avery aipiarerernets INCEYRE fyoterpeyeh LOD eigogonsoce orodac 2,649,719 R. Murayama..... Me Andoire cre «te « R. Murayama.... 8—a.m. ot 12 132 Y 1.20 Vi1210 Y 1.10 
4—p. m. ed. 
Jiji Shimpo (1). .....00ccsices ces ee 2,618,406 S. Fukuzawa...... M. Ishikawa...... M. Yamamoto... 8—a. m. ed. 12 134 1.45 1.25 1,20 
Sq Jobarite.cssce 4—>p. m. ed. 
Nichi UNichis (C2) ia cuers:s,scotare ousteieleraorereretare 2,488,474 H. Motoyama..... Ke -Tsushimay sis Lire Takagi vcs. 10—a. m. ed. 12 137 1.20 1.10 0.85 
Hochi Shimbun (1)................. 2,440,289 C. Machida....... Coe Takatanecrcietere NI Ota -)-cserekeess 8—a. m. a 12 138 1.50 1.25 1.00 
4—p. m. ed. 
Kokumin Shimbun (1)... <5: seiesie ole 2293857 len OKUEGMIL steleteie "TA SAD Sae ayaceie sa. 18 Z. Yamakawa.... 8—a. m. ed. i2 138 1.35 1S 1.00 
4—p. m. ed. 
Yorodzw (‘Choho (1) eerccrtsreeshee cre asl 2,081,681 9D Yamada. «ac. ee Sbibarittersclelels H, Yamamoto.... 4—a.m. of. 12 140 1.20 1.10 1.00 
4—p. m. ed. 
Chuo wo himpbiun Cl yienrscltesicieltete cisrtelarcts 157-51), ZOOM) ee iNt initia apelerelelers wks Nakajima. 11.1 Mo Kimura 4—a. m. aC 12 133 1.10 1,10 0.75 
4—p. m. ed. 
Sato; 
Chugar “Showyo (@)ivestaieteseierecreaistate 1,587,048 K. Yanada........ Kap attadaentactsctery “ae tesa ... 8—a.med. 12 135 1.30 1.10 0.95 
VY. Nagata 
Miyako) Shimbun! (2) ic. cnse ce vie clele 1529:2960 5 ES Bukadasen. .N. Yamamoto.....S. Yoshikawa.... 12—a.m. ed. 12 120: 1.30 1.10 1.20 
Yamato) Shimbin eG) iis cle ereia ecole aieiene 1,510,253 Y. Matsushita..... Zag amistad sete Wee ZOGa sraeictete dete 4—a, m. ie 12 120 1.40 1.25 0.95 
4—p. m. ed. 
Vomiuri Shimbun! (2)in setae sere releleieiste 1,408,519 C,! Matsuyama....T. Miyabe........ K. Nishizawa.... 8—a. m. ed. 12 135 1.25 1.25 0.90 
NMaiyiw Shimbun (3) iinet ietreiera ree stirs 780,649 M. Kimura....... eka) DOKUMItSUs secs ec I. Sekiguchi..... 6—p. m. ed. 12 132 sees 1.25 0.60 
Mainichi Shimbun (3))c o. «00 «aes cies 764,352 I. Fujita.........» Wad taletstebssaretens a) S. Yamaguchi.... 4-—p. m. ed. 12 132 135 1:25 0.55 
Nbbgolarl sitbahy (EV agncoqdbanapoosodc HOE © 1S, UNI Eine cn odince t C. Nozawa........ Ch MERI cneciano 4—p. m. ed. 12 128 1.00 0.90 0.47 
Osakamermiccneteleteee Osakay VAsalii Gl ic aeertetacielaterstehe sivieltens 4 1366, 133 R) Murayamas.....M.) lakahara-.....5. Wyeno... 8—a. m. af 12 142 1.90 1.60 1.20 
4—p. m. ed. 
Osaka Mainichi (C1). c scenes cai sieite 4,250,058 H. Motoyama.....S. Takaishi....... Toelakapesaaathe 8—a. m, ed. 12 137 1.70 1.40 1.20 
K. Tsushima. 4—p. m. ed. 
Osaka Jiji Shimpo (1)..-°.......-..... 1,943,007. S. Fukuzawa..... SY SOV ESUSI perstorcts v's M. Yamamoto. 8—a. m. ed. 12 130 1.05 0.95 1.20 
Se LODaSE. ge aoe .4—p. m. ed. 
Osaka SShimpo eC] prec tqieeleielerelererelelerets 947,935 T. Murano........ R. Shibukawa.....S. Boshi........ 4—a. m. a 12 120 1.30 1,10 0.80 
4—-p. m. ed. 
Key otomaciueta teers sHinode Shimbun (2)ataatyacterste sree eter 1,402:353) 0 Be Rogaware cies K. Miyano ..... os Cs Senereetate 8—a. m. ed. 12 131 0.85 0.85 0.90 
M. Toshima 
Yokohama ....... -Yokohama Maicho Shimbun (2)....... 1,548,048 M. Makiuchi ..... Gee Madeline's S. Katayama.... 8—a.m. ed 12 130 1.05 0.90 0.90 
Yokohama Boeki Shimpo (2)......... ik 128, 616 I. Miyake ........ T. Miyaki ........ mel Welt ie erseusiaie 6—a. m. ed 12 132 0.90 0.75 0.80 
Nagovaicieticias ics Shin Aichi Shimbun (2)... 2.0660. <enss 2; 285, 971 UD, Oshima ois sis ers MS Rarvaty ere cenarerete K.. -Oshima...... 8—a. m. ed 12 135 1.00 0.90 0.85 
Nagoya Shimbun (2)..............s- 2,163,144 S. Koyama Si) Yoramatsuy iia. a S:) Koyama. i250. 10—a. m. ed. 12 130 1.00 0.90 0.80 
Aichi® Shimbunie herein ies srierarenatens 762,181 J. Tsuzuki sis eee ey MONICA Were ators eesuzakie eer 4—p. m. ed. 12 130 1.40 0.80 0.50 
Nagoya Mainichi Shimbun (2)........ 729,049 S. Yoshihiro ......0. Takeichi .......S. Yoshihiro..... 6—a.m. ed. 12 130 1.50 0.90 0.60 
Kabe tec ecvicient ere Kobe: Shimbun (C2) in cote a eiatciees ccciesiters 1,943; O0 7/mmmererestetectele cfatereleistiis Y. Hamadat.cneee Neeshindos..2.02 8—a. m. ed. 12 136 1.10 1.10 0.80 
Yushin’ Nippow (2) iste ssiistereleretelinvecereipiarelet> 1,755,902 H. Watanabe ..... ISG SENAY Gbencoseon H. Watanabe.... 8—a. m. ed. 12 135 1.30 1.20 0.80 
Hiroshima ... ..Hiroshima Chugoku Shimbun (2)..... 1, 936, 362 S. Yamamoto ...... K. Nakamachi ....S. Yamamoto.... 8—a. m. ed. 12 135 1.70 0.85 0.80 
Keibi Nichi Nichi Shimbun (2)...... d: Ae 819 S. Hayami soccer H. Nishikawa .....S. Mayami...... 8—a. m. ed. 12 133 1.50 0.80 0.90 
Bukuoka pects cities Fukuoka Nichi Nichi Shimbun (1).... 2,532,062 K. Shono .........T. Inomata ....... K. Shono........ 8—a.m. et 12 132 oe 0.70 1.05 
A j 4—>p. m. ed. 
Keyishtie Nappome(.,) sterctsretemretien tet teltete 1,956,924 Y. Ohara ...%..... SS: (‘Shinozakiq q.ceuak.) Ohatas meine 8—a. m. ee 12 135 1.70 0.70 0.95 
+ 4—p. m., ed. 
SORBET ve areis, peuetetorete Kawakita Shimpo (2) 1,554,764 K. Ichiriki ..... .. A. Fujiwara ....... K. Tehitiki. «60.05 6—a. m. ed. 12 132 0.80 0.70 0.90 
Olehatl Kageonn ooo: Otaru Shimbun (2). +e. 2,777,180 K. Uyeda ......... Be Garand) frektenies K. (Wyedavincae es 8—a. m. ed 12 135 1.20 1.00: >< 1.00 
Hokumon Nippo (3 Ne eoteretete foo ay Sangoes once ceecens K, Okada select ista(eue N. SL amauchig 1s. 4=—p. m, ed 12 127 0.75 0.60 
Warasakt) (iieecisicr Nagasaki Nichi Nichi Shimbun (2).... 1,430,461 Y. Norimoto ......H. Mori ..........¥. Norimoto..... 8—a.m. ed 12 135 0.70 0.90 


LINE ADVERTISING RATES OF 


PARIS DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Rates per line (advertising measured by the | 
line in France), according to position. 


From To 

Francs Francs 
Petit Paristetiee. ses sissies 25 60 
Mem Matinis sierusce pel etste entire: 8 25 60 


i OR SAL Ge om steriopme oacae 25 60 


Bou de Para i aS BLAIR & AUSTIN 
DAY ano NIGHT 


in New York 


An exclusive, personal weekly 
column of information and com- 
ment about New York City for 
Eastern newspapers, 


Circulation Builders 


Originators of Salesmanship Clubs 


Contains not one line of pub- 
licity or advertising. 


12 Campaigns in 1922 


Supplies a restricted number of 
daily and weekly papers with the 
sort of column feature which has 
been a valuable development in the 
large metropolitan journals. 


Three months old and subscrib- 
ers in seven States. 


1504 CENTRE AVE. READING, PA. 


Large territories made absolute- 
ly exclusive for subscribers. 


ENTERTAINING—INFORM- 
ATIVE — INEXPENSIVE — 
HONEST 


DAY and NIGHT in NEW YORK 


Room 1002, 7 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


(BELL PHONE 903J) 
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Largest Patronage 
in the Industry 


—we wish to thank 
our customers 


@)) 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS COLORITYPE COMPANY 
229 W. 28th St., New York City. Watkins 7200 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 


OULD you sell 
your newspaper or 
printing plant if you 
could get your price? 
We specialize in 
bringing together 
buyers .and sellers of 
weekly and small town 
daily plants. 


Central States 
Printing Plant Brokers 


B. L. Isaacs, Manager 


540 Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


No Boll Weevil 


Menace Here 


The boll weevil has now prac- 
tically covered the cotton belt 
of the South, but there is no 
boll weevil menace in the Albe- 
marle region of North Carolina. 
Let us send you booklet telling 


why Elizabeth City, N. C., is. 


one of the few agricultural 
towns in the South with a con- 
sumer’s market that is active 
twelve months in the year and 
why Albemarle farmers see no 
menace in the approach of the 
boll weevil. 


THE DAILY ADVANCE 


* Elizabeth City’s 
Associated Press Newspaper 


REMEMBER 


No campaign in Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio, is complete unless 
you use 


The Dover Reporter 


There are 1614 water connec- 
tions in Dover, 1753 electric 
light, while 2106 copies of The 
Reporter are distributed in 
Dover daily. 


The circulation of The Reporter 
in Dover and its immediate ter- 
ritory is larger than that of all 
other papers—big city and neigh- 
boring town—combined. 


That’s Concentration— 
Concentration Counts 


YORK, PA. 


POPULATION 60,000. An 
ideal manufacturing city of 
ideal homes and labor condi- 


tions. 


“You'd Like to Live in York” 


The York =<" Dispatch 


Te 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 
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COURTS 


CONTEMPT CASES: 


Case of Right of Newspaper Worker to With- 
hold Sources of Information from Court, before 


U. S. Supreme Court.—The progress toward a 
decision by the United States Supreme Court on 
whether or not a newspaper reporter or editor 
has the right to refuse to abide by a court 
order to divulge the source of published informa- 
tion—in the appeal of Hector Elwell, manag- 
ing editor of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, 
from a decision rendered against him almost 
three years ago by the Federal Court in Chicago 
—was watched with much interest in the news- 
paper world. The case was not reached, how- 
eyer, but it probably will be in 1923. Briefly, 
the facts of the case are these: 


As city editor of the Chicago American, 
Elwell caused to be published an expose of a 
certain drug matter, which constituted a good 
beat. He was called before the grand jury, 
which happened to sit the day the story was 
published. Upon questioning Elwell refused to 
divulge the source of his information. He took 
the ground that he was honor bound to protect 
the source of such information. The matter 
was referred to Judge Carpenter. He ordered 
Plwell to answer. Elwell refused. He was 
then adjudged in contempt of court, fined $500 
and ordered held in the ‘‘common county jail’ 
until he answered, This might be taken by 
some to mean a life sentence, particularly if a 
man forgot the source of his information. 


On the first appeal Elwell’s attorneys attacked 
the jurisdiction of the grand jury. The court 
of appeals held against him and the Supreme 
Court refused to review the decision. A war- 
rant was issued but this move was circum- 
vented by securing a writ of habeas corpus. 
Judge Fitzhenry, of Bloomington, heard the con- 
tention that Elwell was ready to answer but the 
grand jury had since died and that therefore 
Elwell was placed in the position of being 
physically unable to perform what the court 
ordered. Judge Fitzhenry held against Elwell. 
The Supreme Court will decide this question. 
Elwell has not yet served any of his sentence, 
athough the fine has been paid. 


Fined for Refusing to Give Idaho Court In- 
formation,—K. E, Torrance, editor of the Amert- 
can Falls (Ida.) Press, was fined $10 for con- 
tempt of court when he refused to divulge the 
rame of his informant in a ‘‘bootlegging’’ story. 
The paper had stated that an interview regard- 
ing Prohibition had been obtained with the most 
prominent bootlegger of the city and gave an 
intimate description of where and how the liquor 
was being manufactured. 


Sentence of Jail and Fine for Criticism of 
Court.—Because he openly declared his ‘‘dis- 
gust’’ over decisions rendered by District Judge 
James C. Hume, of Des Moines, which he 
charged were ‘‘filled with puerile personalities’ 
and ‘‘presented a strained effort at humor and 
sensationalism wholly unbecoming a judge,’’ 
Austin Haines, then editor of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) News, Scripps-McRae League newspaper, 
was sentenced, September 30, to serve one day 
in jail and pay a fine of one dollar. The sen- 
tence was imposed by Judge Hume, whose deci- 
sions Haines attacked. The case grew out of 
some comments Haines is said to have made 
in the News on June 27. It is said that Haines 
“accused the judge of conduct unworthy of a 
judicial officer through the nature of his de- 
erees, which, the editor charged, were attempts 
at sensationalism.’’ Haines was then summoned 
by Judge Hume to appear before him on a 
charge of contempt of court. In making the 
decision at the time of the sentence of Haines, 
Judge Hume quoted the statutes on contempt 
as follows: ‘‘Contemptuous or insolent behavior 
toward such court when engaged in the dis- 
charge of a judicial duty which may tend to 
impair the respect due to its authority.’’ Judge 
Hume said, during the contempt proceedings, 
that ‘‘the defendant chatters glibly about free- 
dom of speech and the liberty of the press, 
guaranteed by the Constitution. He is unable, 
apparently, or unwilling, to distinguish between 
liberty and license. There are limits, even in 
America, beyond which newspaper editors can- 
not go. As the court regards it, the defendant 
in the article complained of has exceeded these 
limits. * * * In the court’s judgment, the de- 
fendant is guilty of contempt.’’ The Contempt 
of Court case against Haines is still pending 
in the Supreme Court, following the conviction 
in District Court. The case was immediately 
appealed, and is now before the Supreme Court. 
It will probably be several months before a 
decision with regard to it is made. 


Divulging Secret Grand Jury Proceedings.— 
Judge J. Jerome Hahn, in the Superior Court 
at Providence, R. I., December 18, stated that 
in the future any newspaper reporter who wrote 
and turned over for immediate publication to 
his paper a story of a secret grand jury in- 
dictment before the defendant had been brought 
into court to plead to the indictment would be 
subjected to contempt proceedings and penalty 
would not be a fine, This came up when Jean 
Sabate, a reporter on the staff of the Provi- 
dence News, was brought before Judge Hahn 
for a reprimand for allowing stories to be pub- 
lished in the News before, according to Judge 
Hahn, they should have been released for pub- 
lication. Judge Hahn’s ruling in effect is: 
“On a secret indictment there should be no 
publicity until the defendant appears to answer 
and even then only such publicity as may be 
properly given it. For instance, if there were 
three defendants and only one of them appeared 
to plead, it would not be proper to mention 
the other two. It is essential that the work 
of the grand jury be kept secret at all times 
until the authorities are ready to make it 
public.’’ 


Forecasting Court Proceedings Forbidden,— 
Right of a Federal judge to censor reports of 
proceedings in his court as prepared by reporters 
for the daily newspapers, was invoked by Judge 
J. C. Hutcheson of Houston, in July, in the 


trial of S. E. J. Cox on charges of using the 
mails in a scheme to defraud. Unexpectedly 
excusing the jury, but holding every other per- 
son in the courtroom, Judge Hutcheson addressed 
the newspaper men from the bench. He se- 
verely arraigned the reporters and newspapers 
of-the city for the reports that had been pub- 
lished covering the progress of the trial, and 
threatened the reporters and editors with grand 
jury action if they did not desist in the writing 
and publishing of such reports. ‘This is no 
mock trial,’’ Judge Hutcheson declared. ek 
shall take grand jury action against reporters 
and publishers for writing and publishing stories 
predicting who is going to appear as witnesses 
and what is going to be done in this trial. 
Such thing is absolutely prohibited from this 
time forward.’’ 


LIBEL CASES 


Mistaken Identity Is Libelous.—Per se a deci- 
sion containing elements of unusual ‘interest and 
importance on newspapers’ liability libel laws 
was handed down in April by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Colorado. The defendant 
in the case was the Denver Pxpress Publish- 
ing Company. ‘The ruling reversed in part and 
affirmed in part the judgment of Judge Julian 
H. Moore of the District Court in Denver, The 
Supreme Court opinion was given by Justice 
Denison, Chief Justice Scott not participating. 

The plaintiff, Ellen Switzer, in error brought 
suit for libel against Caroline M. Anthony and 
the Denver Express. The complaint alleged 
that the defendants conspired to publish the 
following: 


“INSULT THE FLAG, WOMAN SAYS, SO 
SHE’LL AVENGD IT.’’ 


“Mrs. Bllen Switcher, 2036 W. 3rd avenue 
(meaning the plaintiff herein), called the 
American flag a dirty rag, according to Mrs. 
Caroline M. Anthony, a neighbor. Mrs. An- 
thony’s forebears were pioneer American 
settlers and she immediately protested 
against the insult to the flag. Then she 
elaims Duncan McPhail, an attorney, got 
into .the argument and sided with Mrs. 
Switcher (meaning the plaintiff herein). So 
Mrs. Anthony, Wednesday, asked the district 
attorney’s office to have the two deported 
as undesirable aliens. She referred to the 
commissioner of immigration. ‘If he doesn’t 
deport them I’ll take the matter into my 
own hands and avenge the flag,’ said Mrs. 
Anthony.’’ 


On trial after the evidence on both sides the 
court directed verdicts for the defendants. 

The material facts, as follows, were undis- 
puted: 

Mrs. Anthony complained to the deputy dis- 
trict attorney of some misconduct of the plain- 
tiff, Mrs. Switzer, and at the same time said 
that another woman had referred to the Ameri- 
ean flag as a “‘dirty rag.’’ A reporter, in 
writing the story for the Express, by mistake 
put Mrs. Switzer in the other woman’s place. 
Neither he nor anybody in connection with the 
newspaper knew the plaintiff or anything about 
her, or had any wish to defame her. Mrs. 
Anthony was shown to have had nothing to do 
with the libel and was properly discharged. 

The Supreme Court’s overruling opinion, and 
reasons therefor, follows: 


“We are forced to the conclusion that 
the direction of the verdict for the de- 
fendant, the Express Publishing Company, 
was erroneous. The court stated the fol- 
lowing reasons for its action: 

“1. that no conspiracy had been shown 
as alleged in the complaint; 

“2, that the article referred to one Ellen 
Switcher and was in no way connected with 
Ellen Switzer; 

“3, that no malice or want of good faith 
had been shown; 

“4, that the plaintiff was not the person 
libeled; 

“5, that the complaint-did not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause for action; 

“6, that the statute defined libel as mali- 
cious defamation; 

“7, that the matter is one of qualified 
privilege. 


“Counsel for the defendant in error adds to 
this that no damage was shown. 


“As to the first ground: The allegations are 
that the defendant, Anthony, ‘did not convey 
and deliver’ to the defendant corporation the 
libelous matter and that said defendants did 
contrive and conspire together and did print, 
publish and circulate of and concerning plaintiff 
the matter above set forth. 


“The gravamen of this charge is, of course, 
the publication and the allegation that the de- 
fendants did or did not conspire to affect the 
sufficiency of the complaint and the failure to 
prove it does not constitute a variance, therefore, 
the first reason given by the court was un- 
sound. Under the old practice the rule might 
have been otherwise but under our new code 
one can see no reason for declaring a variance 
when the real gravamen has been proved. Code 
108, section 84. 


“As to the second point—that the article re- 
ferred to Hllen Switcher and not Bllen Switzer 
—the court might have added that it described 
as residing at 2936 W. 8rd avenue, when in 
fact she resided at 2905 W. 2nd avenue. What 
the evidence was that there was no such num- 
ber as 2936 W. 8rd avenue and no such person 
known as Ellen Switcher, and one witness testi- 
fied that while she knew the plaintiff and that 
the proper spelling of her name was Bllen 
Switzer, she (the witness) pronounced it 
‘Switcher.’ The plaintiff, herself, testified that 
because of the odium of the charge she was 
subjected to insult. These things tended to 
show and would justify the jury in finding 
that there was an accurate enough description 
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IN THE COURTS—(Continued from page 228) 


in the alleged libel to identify the plaintiff and 
that it did identify her and therefore it was 
for the jury to say whether the defamatory 
matter was spoken of and concerning the plain- 
tiff, because it was for them to determine what 
the article meant. Republican Publishing Com- 
pany vs. Miner 12 Colo., 77, 86. 


“In this connection it should be remembered 
that the fact that neither the reporter nor 
anybody else connected with the newspaper knew 
the plaintiff, is immaterial to the right to re- 
cover. It is not necessary that they should 
have known her and have intended to defame 
her. Upon this point we cannot agree with 
the case of Hanson vs. the Globe Newspaper 
Company, 159 Mass., 293, 20 l.r. a, 856 or with 
the counsel’s interpretation of Butler vs. the 
News-Leader Company, 104 Virginia, P. 51 S. E. 
213. The dissenting opinion in Hanson vs. the 
Globe in our judgment, states the correct law. 
Intent is immaterial except as a part of ex- 
press malice. 


“The third point—that the plaintiff had shown 
no malice or want of good faith—is annulled by 
Meeker vs. the Post, 55 Colorado, 335, 359. 
Lack of malice alone does not constitute a de- 
fense. The true rule, as we understand it, is 
that express malice may be proved under our 
statute concerning actionable per se malice suffi- 
cient to sustain a judgment is presumed R. M. 
News vs. Fridborn, 46 Colorado, 440, 446, 2, 7. 
In this connection see Republican Publishing 
Company vs. Mosman, 15 Colo., 339, Same vs. 
Miner, supra. 


“The fourth reason—that the plaintiff was not 
the person libelled—is, in substance, the same 
as the second. 


“In the fifth ground, that the complaint does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action,: we cannot agree with the court be- 
low. The complaint alleges with proper in- 
nuendoes, that the article was published of and 
eoncerning the plaintiff, code 1908, section 74, 
and if the article be considered as a statement 
that the plaintiff called the American flag a 
dirty rag, it is, we think, libellous per se, be- 
cause if believed, it was certain to bring upon 
the plaintiff the contempt and hatred of the 
community in which she lives, especially in times 
of patriotic excitement such as prevailed in 
the fall of 1916, when this publication was 
made. It is true that the article does not say 
that Mrs. Switzer did so refer to the flag, but 
only that Mrs. Anthony had accused her thereof; 
but it is the same as if the charge had been 
directly made. Meeker vs. The Post Publishing 
Company, 55 Colorado, 355, 7, 8; The Republican 
Publishing Company vs. Miner, 3 Colorado, APP, 
568; Morse vs. ‘Times-Republican Publishing 
Company. 124 Iowa, 707,100 N. W., 867; Bishop 
vs Journal Newspaper Company, 168 Mass., 327, 
47, M. BH. 119. See also the authorities cited 
in 55 Colorado, 358. 


“The sixth point, in is the same 


as the third. 

“The seventh reason—that the matter is one 
of qualified privilege—cannot be sustained. The 
publication of a legal proceeding is qualifiedly 
privileged, but not until it has gone into court 
and thereby become public. Meeker ys. Post 
Supra. See also Parsons vs Age-Herald Publish- 
ing Company, 181 Alabama, 4389, 61, 90, 346. 
Moreover, the qualified privilege permits only 
the publication of a truthful statement of the 
matter as it took place in the court. The de- 
fendant cannot claim a qualified privilege to 
say that one has been accused in a legal pro- 
ceeding when he has not, so even if statements 
to the district attorney were qualifiedly privi- 
leged the publication of the accusation made 
of another as having been made of the plaintiff 
would not be drawn within the privileges. 


substance, 


“The fact that no damage was proved, the 
ease being one of libel per se, is immaterial, 
Republican Publishing Company vs Miner 12 
Colo., 86 


“The judgment is affirmed as to the defend- 
ants, Anthony. As to the defendant, the Den- 
ver Express Publishing Company, it is reversed 
and remanded.”’ 


Business Manager Not Responsible.—That a 
business or circulation manager with no edi- 
torial duties is not criminally liable for articles 
printed in the newspaper in violation of the 
Minnesota criminal syndication act of 1917, un- 
less he circulates the paper knowing its con- 
tents, was the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the criminal action against the managing 
editor and business manager of a newspaper 
published by the Workers Socialist Publishing 
Company, of Duluth, Minn. The court held 
that the verdict of guilty returned against the 
managing editor of the paper, Tobias Kekkonen, 


but held that the business manager, A. A. 
Toivonen, was not guilty and so reversed the 
jury and the court in that respect. The Su- 


held further that the managing 
editor of a newspaper is ‘‘criminally liable 
and responsible for an unlawful publication 
made in its paper unless the unlawful publica- 
tion is made under such circumstances as to 
negative any presumption of privity or con- 
nivance or want of ordinary caution on his 
part to prevent. It is not a defense to merely 
show that the editor was not aware of the 
publication, Under this rule the editor was 
liable criminally in this case.’’ 


Candidates for Public Office Make Character 
and Fitness an Issue.—Decision of not guilty 
of criminal libel was handed down, October 12, 
by Judge John H. Burke of Boston Municipal 
Court in suit brought by John Jackson Walsh 
against Frederick W. Enwright, publisher of 
the Boston Telegram. The suit grew out of 
statements made by the Telegram during the 
political campaign in which the plaintiff sought 
the Democratic nomination. Judge Burke said: 
‘“Byery candidate for public office puts his 
character and fitness as an issue, and a can- 
didate who invites an attack in a particular 
direction can hardly complain if his opponents 
accept the challenge. Counsel for complainant 
argues that decent men will be driven from 


preme Court 


hard to find impeccable 
men—nay, it will be hard—but that cannot 
change the status of the law as it is. The 
voters are entitled to know the character of 
men seeking their votes and it is for them to 
say how far a proven past offence will be 
condoned. Defendant discharged.”’ 


Liable for Slacker List Errors.—The right of 
& person whose name has been wrongfully in- 
cluded in a slacker list to sue the newspaper 
publishing the list for damages was upheld by 
the Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court on January 18 in a case brought 
against the New York World by one Charles 
J. Hyman. The decision reversed the lower 
court. The new ruling holds that: 


“Whatever may be the immunity of the 
War Department for the publication of the 
list, and as to this we express no opinion, 
certainly that immunity did not extend to a 
newspaper that published it, even though 
actuated by a sense of duty and for the 
general good of the State. The privilege, if 
any, is a qualified and not an absolute one, 
If any justification exists for the publica- 
tion, it must be found in facts, which do 
not appear from the complaint, and which 
must be asserted as a defense in an 
answer.”’ 


The Hyman suit was the first to be heard of 
many cases filed in New York and in other 
states against newspapers which published the 
War Department slacker lists, and was regarded 
as a test. Many other claims had been held 
awaiting its outcome. 


politics. It may be 


Beyond Border of Fairness,—B. F. Looney, 
former attorney general of Texas, won a long- 
standing libel suit in Texas Supreme Court in 
December against A. H. Belo & Co., publishers 
of the Dallas-Galveston News, when the court 
upheld a trial court verdict, rendered in 1916, 
in his favor on account of two editorials and 
two news articles published in these papers in 
the early part of 1913. The case, famous in 
Texas libel proceedings, reached the Supreme 
Court on the dissenting, minority opinion of 
the Texarkana Court of Civil Appeals, and the 
minority decision was upheld, along with the 
trial verdict. The judgment will be made later 
by the civil appeals court. The editorials and 
news articles went beyond the border of ‘‘fair 
comment and criticism of the acts of a public 
official’? and reached the bounds of defamation, 
under the Texas law, it was held. The opinion 
was handed down by a special court, two jus- 
tices disqualifying themselves. It was written 
by C. L. McCartney, of Brownwood, Tex. 


Gets Verdict on Belief That Information Pub- 
lished Was True.—In accordance with instruc- 
tions from the trial judge, a jury hearing a 
libel suit brought against the Fresno (Cal.) 
Morning Republican in May, brought in a ver- 
dict in favor of the defendant. The suit was 
filed over a year ago by Herbert F. Briggs, 
police court judge, who was charged in an 
editorial with being lax in his imposition of 
fines against liquor law violators. A suit for 
$150,000 damages was filed charging that the 
official had been libeled, The court held that 
a verdict for the defendant was returnable if 
the jury felt that the editor believed the in- 
formation given him by his inyestigators was 
true. 


Attorney Would Stop Defendant Paper from 
Publishing News of Trial of Libel Action 
Against It.—When the first days of the trial of 
Mayor Thompson’s suit for $500,000 against the 
Chicago Daily Tribune opened in Chicago, coun- 
sel for the mayor questioned the right of the 
newspaper to print daily the news of the pro- 
ceedings and then permit the jurors to read the 
Tribune. The trial judge gave no ruling on 
the matter. 


Plaintiff Loses War-Time Case,—The libel 
case of Dr. K. Von Schoech against the El 
Paso (Tex.) Herald was disposed of by the 
Texas Supreme Court April 29, following ap- 
peals from district court and court of civil 
appeals by the plaintiff. In each of these he 
was denied recourse. It was held that Dr. 
Von Schoech had not been libeled by state- 
ments published in the El Paso Herald pur- 
porting to quote statements that Dr. Von 
Schoech had registered as a German subject. 


Couldn’t Prove Published Charge Was False; 
Loses Case.—By a voluntary non-suit, entered in 
April in the District Court of Shreveport in 
the action of Huey P. Long vs. Journal Pub- 
lishing Company the suit against the Shreve- 
port Journal was dismissed at the instance of 
the complainant, a member of the Louisiana 
State Public Service Commission, who had 
asked for $25,000 damages, claiming that an 
editorial published on October 5, 1921, was 
libelous and caused him humiliation. Prior to 
the motion for non-suit, District Judge J. H. 
Stephens, of Caddo parish, had held that only 
in the event the plaintiff could prove that he 
had not been prosecuted in an action referred 
to by the editorial, he would have a case. 


Fails in Attempt to Collect Damages on Ex- 
tracts from Article.—A $25,000 libel suit filed 
by Robert W. Findley, lumberman, against the 
Knoxville News was ordered stricken from the 
docket by Judge Huffnaker of the Circuit Court 
at Knoxville, Tenn., in May, upon demurrer 
filed by the defense. The News in its demurrer 
set forth that Mr. Findley’s suit falsely alleged 
that the newspaper had accused him of com- 
mitting a felony, in an article published Janu- 
ary 27 relating to Mr. Findley’s speeding in 
his automobile. The News pointed out that 
speeding was not a felony, but a misdemeanor. 
It stated that reference to ‘‘fixing up the case 
in a squire’s court’’ did not refer to Findley, 
but to another person and that the words did 
not imply bribery of officials. The News fur- 
ther set forth that the plaintiff extracted only 
such words from its article as seemed preju- 
dicial to Findley, but did not quote the full 
article, which would have given its true purport, 
(Continued on page 232) 
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Local Merchants Showed a Decided Preference 
for the Two Principal St. Louis ie 
a ee 

Evening Newspapers 4 


| JOsase the past year local merchants placed a 

total of 20,321,400 lines of display advertising HA 
in the four St. Louis daily newspapers. Over 95% ai 
more was placed in the two important evening ey 
papers than in the morning and other evening 
paper. Daily figures follow: 


(Agate Lines) | ie ij 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR .... 5,421,444 Hit 
MOsteD Spaces... 2c. 5s et ce + 8,024,625 A | 


{ 
| 
(EVENING PAPER) | | i 4 


Globe-Democrat ........... 3,909,666 


(MORNING PAPER) 


| Hy | 
Dheslames goo eo. sas 0 >a 2 2;966;385 ae 


(EVENING PAPER) 


These figures should interest the National Advertiser. His. ob- 

jective and that of the local advertiser basically are identical. Com- 

plete coverage in the zone of distribution at minimum cost, elimina- | 
tion of duplicated circulation and a high return per dollar invested 4] 

in space are “must” requisites in each case. Hid i] 


The local advertiser has found that the solution to his problem 
lies in concentrating the bulk of his appropriation in the two princi- 
pal evening papers—the most conclusive reason why National Ad- 
vertisers should include, 


Necessarily on the List— 


satire | THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Daily and Sunday— 


don’t say “Paper , PPT PMT } Ke Ee 
—say “STAR” ids 


Trade Mark Registered National Advertising Representatives Hayy 
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Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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double folder. Page length 


; 23 9/16 inches. Now print- 
} ‘ ing the Dayton, Ohio, News. 


GOSS High-Speed Sextuple Press 


with Color Cylinder and 
double former. Page length 
239/16 inches. Now print- 


ing the Dayton, Ohio, News. 
Straight-line sextuple with 


if GOSS double folder. Page length 

it 22%, inches: Now printing 
the Manchester, N. H., 
Union- Leader. 


Four - Deck Single - width 


GOSS 


Straight - line Quadruple, 
with single folder. Page 
length 2234 inches. Now 
a printing the Lincoln, Neb., 
; | Star. 
ra Four-Deck Two-Plate Wide 
| fy} GOSS Press with Color Cylinder. 
f Page length, 21.60 inches. 
Now printing the Kansas 


City, Mo., Post. 

GOSS 16-page Press. Page length 
22 inches. Now printing 

the Woonsocket, Rhode 

Island, Evening Call. 

Three-Deck Sextuple. Page 

length 21% inches. Former- 

ly printed the Boston, Mass., 

Journal. 

GOSS Comet 8-page Flat Bed Press. 
Now Printing the Alton, IIl., 
Daily Times. 

Four SCOTT 32-page Presses. Now 
printing the Kansas City, Mo., 
Journal-Post. 

Two DUPLEX sextuple Presses. Now 
printing the New York 
Tribune. 

DUPLEX 8-page Double Drive Angle 
Bar Flat Bed Press now print- 
ing the Carbondale, Pa., 
Leader. 

Also several excellent presses of our 
own make. 

For Particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO., 


504-520 Grand Street 
New York, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldzg., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Huber’s 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


il Are now made in our 
‘ | new Rotgravure fac- 
} tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 


HUBER'’S Colors In 
4 use since 1780 


IIM-tluber 


Main Offloe 
| 65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


I Mt Pays to Huberige, 


ey 


H Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
‘en : cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


STARR SER ICECORPS 


UPBUILDERS y NEWSPAPERS 
BROKAW BLDG:"42!and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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IN THE COURTS—(Continued from page 230) 


Knew Statements Untrue, But Intended to 
Retract Them—‘‘Guilty.”’-—Edwin R. Cornish, 
editor of the Bay City (Mich.) Workers’ Voice, 
was found guilty, in Federal Court at Bay 
City, October 19, of contempt of court in hay- 
ing published slanderous and inflammatory ar- 
ticles in his paper regarding Judge Tuttle’s 
issuance of an injunction against the striking 
shopmen of the Pere Marquette Railway. Mr. 
Cornish admitted that he knew the statements 
made in his paper were untrue, but he had 
not retracted them because he thought the 
“time was not ripe.’’ 


A 24-Cent Verdict . Against Newspaper.— 
Former Mayor Glen Toole of Macon, Ga., was 
awarded a verdict for 12 cents in July in his 
suit for $50,000 against the Macon Telegraph. 
The action was based on publication of an ac- 
count of an automobile accident in which it 
was stated the former mayor figured. It was 
shown that» Mr. Toole was in no way connected 


with the accident. The verdict carried with 
it liability to the Telegraph of 24 cents, the 
code providing that in libel suits the costs 


adjudged against the defendant shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of damages awarded. 


Truth of Publication Plea Upheld.—A verdict 
for the Pulitzer Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Post-Dispatch, in a suit for $100,000 
damages for libel brought against it by Alroy 
S. Phillips, former State Senator of Missouri, 
was unanimously affirmed in February by the 
State Supreme Court at Jefferson City. The 
basis of the suit brought July, 1919, was a 
letter addressed to the editor of the Post- 
Dispatch in a controversy then in progress over 
an effort to refer a workmen’s compensation 
act adopted by the 1919 act of the Legisla- 
ture. The Post-Dispatch pleaded the truth of 
its publication as a defense, which was upheld. 


AFFECTING ADVERTISING 


U. S. Supreme Court Decides Twice Against 
Price-Fixing.—Another attempt to legalize the 
fixing of resale prices by manufacturers failed 
January 3, when the U. S. Supreme Court up- 
held by a vote of five to four the Federal 
Trade Commission’s authority to order the 
Beechnut Packing Company to cease and desist 
from carrying into effect its so-called Beechnut 
policy by co-operative methods in which the 
company and its distributors, customers and 
agents undertake to prevent others from ob- 
taining its products at less than the price 
designated: 


*1. By the practice of reporting the 
names of dealers who do not observe such 
resale prices. 


“2. By causing dealers to be enrolled 
upon the list of undesirable purchasers who 
are not to be supplied with the products of 
the company unless and until they have 
given satisfactory assurances of their pur- 
pose to maintain such designated prices in 
the future. 


“3. By employing salesmen or agents to 
assist in such plan by reporting dealers who 
do not observe such resale prices, and giv- 
ing orders of purehase only ‘to such jobbers 
and wholesalers as sell at the suggested 
prices and refusing to give such orders to 
dealers who sell at less than such prices, or 
who sell to others who sell at less than such 
prices. 


“4. By utilizing numbers and symbols 
marked upon cases containing their products, 
with a view to ascertaining the names of the 
dealers who sell the company’s products at 
less than the suggested prices, or who sell 
to others who sell at less than such prices, 
in order to prevent such dealers from ob- 
taining the products of the company. 

‘5. By utilizing any other equivalent 
co-operative means of accomplishing the 
maintenance of prices fixed by the com- 
pany.’’ 


Another hope that the U. S. Supreme Court 
might sanction the fixing of resale prices by 
manufacturers proved without avail when, on 
January 8, 1923, the court upheld the Federal 
Trade Commission’s order to the Mishawaka 
Woolen Manufacturing Company to desist from 
the practice. The Trade Commission order, 
however, was modified to the limitations placed 
on the Beechnut Packing Company, which are 
stated above. 


Injunction Protects ‘Fruit of the Loom”? 
Trademark.—Judge Westenhaver of the U. §. 
District Court for the Northern District of Ohio, 
at Cleveland, in October granted an injunction 


to B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., owners of the 
“Fruit of the Loom’’ trademark, and to the 
Ernest Simon Manufacturing Company; its 


l'censee, restraining W. L. Milner & Co., Toledo, 
from offering for sale shirts other than those 
made by the licensee and representing them as 
genuine ‘‘Fruit of the Loom’’ shirts. For 30 
years B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., has permitted 
manufacturers of men’s shirts and other gar- 
ments to use this trade mark on condition that 
the manufacturer join with the owner of the 
trademark in guaranteeing quality of the goods 
the workmanship, design and reliability of the 
finished article. To this was added an adver- 
tised gffarantee to refund the purchase price 
should the consumer be dissatisfied. The de- 
fendant contended that the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to relief bec» use these methods of do- 
ing business tended to create a monopoly in 
restraint of trade and, therefore, they did not 
come into court with clean hands, 

The defendant, unable to obtain ‘Fruit of 
the Loom”’ shirts from the licensee, obtained 
“Fruit of the Loom’’ in the bolt, and had 
shirts made from it by an independent shirt 
company and others not authorized by the 
Knight Company to use its trademark. These 
shirts did not contain the authorized ticket, 
but were stamped on the neckband, ‘Fruit of 
the Loom.’’ The defendant advertised these 
shirts in local newspapers as ‘‘Men’s $2.00 
Genuine Fruit of the Loom Shirts.’ Judge 
Westenhaver said: 


“Upon the foregoing facts the law is 
well settled that the defendant’s conduct is 


unlawful and the plaintiffs are entitled to 
an injunction. The defendant must be found 
to have intended to produce confusion by 
the labeling and marking of its shirts, and 
particularly by its methods of advertising. 
It must be found to have done so with the 
wrongful object and purpose of appropriat- 
ing some part of the plaintiff’s trade and 
good-will and of passing out to the purchas- 
ing public its shirts under favor of plain- 
tiff’s reputation and good-will built up by 
many years of labor and advertising.’’ 


The court also stated that the defendant had 
the right to buy ‘‘Fruit of the Loom’’ cloth 
in bolts and make it up into shirts and sell 
the shirts made from that cloth, and in doing 
so it may inform the purchasing public that 
its product is made of ‘‘Fruit of the Loom’’ 
cloth provided it does not adopt trademarks or 
labeling as applied to such shirts or make repre- 
sentations orally or by advertising which may 
or will confuse the purchasing public as to the 
origin of its product. 

This decision carries the doctrine of the case 
of Cheney Bros. vs. Gimbel Bros., recently de- 
cided in the Southern District of New York, 
and cited by Judge Westenhaver, one step fur- 
ther in that it protects the owner of a trade- 
mark or an unmanufactured cloth and its au- 
thorized licensee, even after the cloth has been 
manufactured into a finished article. 


Rights of Taxicabs to Color and Design Trade- 
marks Upheld in Two Cases.—That the adoption 
of a sentence of painting a taxicab like that 
used by a rival taxi company is unfair com- 
petition is the decision handed down here by 
Judge Franklin T. Hammond in the equity ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Superior Court in 
Boston in May. This decree, which was con- 
sidered a test decision of far-reaching impor- 
tance to the advertising world, indicated that 
where color scheme has been used in such a 
way as to become associated with a definite 
service in the mind of the public, such a color 
scheme will be protected by the courts, even 
though it is not part of a trademark and even 
though it is not recorded at Washington. The 
fact that the plaintiff, the Taxi Service Com- 
pany, had spent money over a _ considerable 
period to identify its Black and White taxicabs 
and build good will with the public was one 
of the outstanding factors which enabled it 
to win its decision over the defendant, William 
N. Gottman, an individual taxicab driver of 
Boston. The gase was under the jurisdiction 
of the Suffolk County courts. 

The Checker Cab Manufacturing Corporation 
has the sole right to sell, operate and use for 
public hire taxicabs done with the checker design 
used by the Checker Company, according to Judge 
Robert McC. Marsh in the decision handed 
down in December in which he also granted 
the corporation a preliminary injunction against 
unauthorized imitation of its taxicab color and 
design. The Checker company had brought suit 
against Hugh Sweeney in New York Supreme 
Court. In his decision Judge Marsh said: ‘‘The 
taxicabs manufactured by the plaintiff are 
known as Mogul and as Checker cabs and are 
marked by the plaintiff with a distinctive sym- 
bol in the form of a design or pattern of 
checkers of contrasting colors arranged both in 
circles and also in band running from end to 
end around the tonneau. This design has been 
used by the plaintiff for more than a year, and 
has recently been registered by it as a trade- 
mark under Section 367 of the General Business 
Law. It is not difficult to perceive, however, that 
if imitations of the plaintiff’s cabs may be used 
without restraint, the plaintiff’s market is bound 
to suffer. Actual loss need not be proved to 
have already occurred if it is clearly threatened, 
and when the wrong is clear, the defendant’s 
motive and intent are immaterial. The papers 
submitted leave no room for doubt that the de- 
fendant intentionally copied plaintiff’s marking, 
and * * * he undeniably had in mind the ad- 
vantage of using that design in competition 
with the operators who had purchased plaintiff’s 
eabs. Motion for injunction granted.’’ 


No Protection for ‘‘Thermos’’ Trademark,— 
The United States District Court in August was 
sustained in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals in a decision by Judge Anderson against 
the American Thermos Bottle Company, which 
had brought suit against the W. T. Grant 
Company, of Lynn, Mass., New York and else- 
where, for infringement of trademark, The 
infringement charged was in connection with 
the use of the word ‘‘Thermos’’ on _ bottles. 
When the case was brought up some time ago, 
Judge Anderson decided that the suing com- 
pany did not come into court with ‘‘clean 
hands,’’ in that it had advertised its goods as 
‘“‘American made for American people to keep 
American workmen busy,’’ whereas the court 
found some of the bottles were procured from 
Japan, Germany and other sources, 


Previously, on February 25, the injunction 
restraining the W. T. Grant Company from 
selling at cut price vacuum bottles marked 
Thermos was dissolved on February 25 by Judge 
Anderson, in an equity session of the United 
States District Court at Boston. The Grant 
company purchased 80,000 bottles which were 
made in Germany for the American Thermos 
Bottle Company, of Norwich, Conn., under con- 
tract, and which the latter refused to accept. 
In handing down his decision Judge Anderson 
scored the American Thermos Bottle Company 
for its advertising policy of representing its 
products as American made, while it was buy- 
ing the glass part of them abroad. He re- 
quired the bottle company to pay the court 
costs. 


Restrained from Using Name of ‘‘Cheney.’’?— 
Gimbel Brothers, New York department store, 
were in April restrained, in an order obtained 
from Federal Judge Augustus N. Hand, from 
continuing an advertised sale of silks claimed 
to consist of ‘22,000 yards of Cheney’s Twill 
and Shower-proof Foulards,’’ and were directed 
to cease advertising the merchandise in that 
manner. In the complaint it was alleged that 

(Continued on page 234) 


The Atlanta Journal | 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Over a Million 
Lines a Month 


During 1922 carefully sifted 
advertising in The Atlanta 
Journal totaled over 12,000,- 
000 lines. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


YOU USUALLY FIND 
THAT THE PROGRESS- 
IVE NEWSPAPER IN A 
CITY IS AN— 


NEA CLIENT 


EVERY FEATURE NECESSARY 
FOR THE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
PAPER IS INCLUDED IN THE 
DAILY NEA FULL SERVICE. 


Ask for Samples and Rates 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 
1200 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Daily Capital 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


4 


London. ; qs ’ 
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POHIO FIRST” 


Ohio is the ideal market for the launching of national advertising 
campaigns. 


It has five per cent of the population of the United States, 
or 5,759,394 persons, 141.4 inhabitants per square mile. 


Ohio ranks among the leaders in every line of agriculture standing 
fourth in total value of farm crops. There are over 256,000 farms 


valued at $3,095,666,336. 


As an industrial state she has 218 branches of manufacture. In 
ten different industries she outranks all other states, is second in 
eighteen others and fourth in another. 


More than 63% of Ohio’s population resides in cities and towns 
connected by railway and trolley systems. 


NO OTHER TERRITORY CAN 
OFFER SUCH A MARKET 


Ohio must be considered in any National Advertising Campaign 
whether of minor or major importance. 


And Ohio Newspapers for securing Ohio Trade are the easiest, 
surest and most productive and least expensive mediums available. 
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Conneaut News Herald 3,094 . : Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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in MILWAUKEE 


Let your advertis- 
ing grow with Mil- 


waukee’s fastest 


growing daily— 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, Baston. 


Detroit, 


KEYSTONE FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


512 Victory Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DAILY NOVELETTE 
FASHIONS. 


COMICS. 


House Plans Astronomy. 


DARIUS DUBB. 


And He Did. 
Eleven Other Features. 


CIRCULATION 


the paid-in-adyance kind 


UTOMOBILE contests (“Profit 
Sharing Campaigns,” “‘Auto Clubs’’) 
our specialty for EIGHTEEN years. 


THE experience of over 18 years 

conducting newspaper contests 
guarantees to those who use our 
service and plan immunity from the 
mistakes, failures and losses which 
are the common result of experiment. 


Write or wire us for full particulars 
and propositions in detail. 


THE BIRD SYNDICATE 


Promoters of Newspaper Circulation. 


(Established in 1905. Actual Working 
Capital $50,000.) 


209 Pioneer Blk., Madison, Wis. 


The Heart 
of 


The Black Tobacco Patch 


and its Prosperous Population is 
reached by 


The Daily Leaf-Chronicle 


Established 1808 


Clarksville, Tennessee. Because 
of its pre-eminence as a tobacco 
market, Clarksville has a trading 
radius of fifty miles. Bank re- 
sources over seven millions. 


Represented by 


S. C. THEIS COMPANY 


141 W. 36th St., New York City 
837 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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IN THE COURTS—(Continued from page 232) 


Gimbel Brothers advertised under the heading, 
“A Sensation, 22,000 Yards of Cheney’s Twill 
and Shower-proof Foulards,’’ followed by repre- 
sentation that these goods are  first-quality 
foulards of the designs and patterns manufac- 
tured by Cheney Brothers for this season’s trade. 
Cheney Brothers stated that they had _ pur- 
chased a substantial number of different de- 
signs from the goods advertised by Gimbel 
Brothers, and that in every instance the goods 
purchased were designs which were prepared by 
them, for the trade of 1921 or prior to that 
time. The goods are abandoned designs, says 
the complaint. Complaint further alleged that 
Gimbel Brothers were offering for sale in con- 
nection with this advertising several pieces of 
merchandise which were sold by Cheney Brothers 
last June as ‘‘seconds.’’ Following the order 
of the court noted above, a new order was 
signed by Judge Hand as a result of a state- 
ment by Harry D. Nims, counsel for Cheney 
Brothers, that the original injunction had been 
disregarded. The new order provides that until 
a further order by the court Gimbel Brothers 
are restrained ‘‘from publishing, distributing 
or circulating directly or indirectly, or directly 
or indirectly causing to be published, distributed 
or circulated in any manner any advertisement, 
cireular, statement, sign or other form of pub- 
licity which contains or in which appears the 
names ‘Cheney,’ ‘Cheney silks,’ ‘Cheney fou- 
lards,’ or any of them, or the name ‘Cheney’ 
in any form used to refer to or describe any 
textile fabric or in which any direct, indirect 
or inferential reference is made.’’ The defend- 
ants are also restrained from ‘‘further exhibi- 
tion in the windows of defendants’ store, 
Broadway and Thirty-third street, or at any 
place in the said defendants’ store or on the 
defendants’ premises any signs, placards or 
notices upon which is displayed the word 
‘Cheney’ used in any manner referring to or 
relating to textile fabrics or connected there- 
with.’”’ 


Phonograph Noise Called Public Nuisance,— 
Noise made by the playing of a phonograph in 
the doorway of a store, as a means of adver- 
tising, may be made the subject of an injunc- 
tion and damages as a public nuisance, accord- 
ing to a decision, confirmed in September in 
the Suffolk County (Mass.) Equity Court by 
Judge DeCourcy. The ruling is considered one 
of the most novel ever rendered having a bear- 
ing upon advertising. 


Woodbury ‘‘Neckless’? Head Trademark Again 
in Court.—The United States Supreme Court on 
October 24 handed down a decision denying a 
writ of certiorari sought by the Andrew Jer- 
gens Company against William A. Woodbury 
Distributors, Ine., Woodbury, Inc., and Wood- 
bury Systems, Ine. The question involved in 
the suit is the right to use the Woodbury neck- 
less head trademark. William A. Woodbury is 
a cousin of the late John H. Woodbury, who 
originated the trademark for use on bis toilet 
articles. Through contracts the Andrew Jer- 
gens Company claimed that it has _ suc- 
ceeded to all the rights in this trademark 
and brought suit in Federal Courts to re- 
strain all Woodbury interests from continuing 
to use this trademark and the manufacture and 
sale of toilet preparations bearing the Wood- 
bury. name. The Federal District Court held 
that the Woodbury companies had a right to 
continue to use the Woodbury name on articles 
not covered by contract with the Andrew Jer- 
gens Company. This decision was upheld by 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals and then 
the action was taken before the Supreme Court 
through appeal for a writ of certiorari which 
was denied, 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENCIES 


Curtis Company’s Exclusive Agency Contract 
Approved by U. S, Supreme Court.—The right 
of publishers to maintain exclusive selling or- 
ganizations, and prevent its agents from han- 
dling other publications, was upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia. 

The principles involved in the court’s deci- 
sions are far-reaching and have an effect more 
or less on all business contracts, upholding, as 
they do, where nothing else is involved, the 
right of business concerns to execute so-called 
“exclusive’’ arrangements with wholesale agents. 
The clause of the Curtis: Publishing Company’s 
contract as finally objected to by the Trade 
Commission and submitted to the courts, is as 
follows: 


“That without the written consent of the 
publisher, he (the dealer) will not * * * * 
act as agent for or supply at wholesale rates 
any periodicals other than those published 
by the publisher (the respondent named in 
the complaint).’’ 

The form of contract approved by the U. 9. 
Supreme Court in the Curtis case is as follows: 


DISTRICT AGHNCY AGREEMENT 
Form JDAS 
AGREEMENT, Dated ............ LO. 5 DOH 
tween The Curtis Publishing Company (herein- 


WITNESSHTH, That the District Agent is 
hereby appointed agent for the sale of the fol- 
lowing publication of the Publisher, viz.: The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman for the fol- 
lowing territory, viz.: 


upon the following terms and conditions: 


1, Commencing with the issues of The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The Country Gentisinan 


GATON 5, bing ainiate close ate wists and with The ies’ 
Home Journal for the month of ........ emt 


with later issues at the Publisher’s option, th 

Publisher will supply and consign to ihe soeat 
such stock of the above publication as the 
Publisher finds the District Agent requires from 
time to time, provided the requisitions therefor 
are sent by the District Agent according to the 
schedule issued by the Publisher, at times suffi- 
ciently in advance ot publication to effect the 
proper delivery thereof, and provided such requisi- 


tions specifying the desired number of copies 
of each publication are sent upon the printed 
requisition blanks of the Publisher, and provided 
the District Agent has faithfully and punctually 
kept, up to the time of each requisition, the 
terms and conditions of this agreement. The 
title of said publications shall remain with the 
Publisher until they are sold by the District 
Agent. The said publications are to be for- 
warded by the Publisher to the District Agent 
(transportation charges prepaid) by mail, ex- 
press or freight, at the option of the Publisher, 
at times intended to effect delivery to the Dis- 
trict Agent one day before the authorized pub- 
lication dates as fixed from time to time by the 
Publisher. 

2. The District Agent will supply to boys 
and dealers copies of The Saturday Evening 
Post and of the Country Gentleman at the net 
wholesale rate of three (3c.) a copy for sale at 
five cents (5c.) a copy, and copies of The 
Ladies Home Journal at eleven cents (1lc.) a 
copy for sale at fifteen cents (15c.) a copy, and 
will make deliveries of each of the said pub- 
lications early in the morning of the authorized 
publication day thereof. All retail sales made 
by the District Agent shall be only at the 
prices of five cents (5c.) a copy for The Satur- 
day Evening Post and for The Country Gentle- 
man, and fifteen cents (15c.) a copy for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. All sales must be for 
cash or at the risk of the District Agent. 

3. The District Agent agrees that he will 
at his own expense provide a suitable place and 
appliances for the sale and the distribution of 
the said publications; that he will use all rea- 
sonable efforts and devote the necessary time 
for promoting the sale of said publications and 
supplying the demand therefor; that without the 
written consent of the Publisher he will not 
display, deliver or sell any copies of any one 
of said publications before the authorized pub- 
lication date as specified in the printed requisi- 
tion blanks, or dispose of any copies of said 
publication in the territory of any other District 
Agent or Special Agent of the Publisher, or 
act as agent for or supply at wholesale rates 
any periodicals other than those published by 
the Publisher, or directly or indirectly furnish 
to any other publisher or agent the names and 
addresses of the persons to whom the Pub- 
lishers’ publications are sold or delivered, or 
allow any one to stamp, paste or otherwise 
place on or in any of the Publisher’s publica- 
tions or any part thereof any advertising mat- 
ter, except that he may stamp his name as 
agent thereon and may insert circulars intended 
solely to increase the single-copy sale of the 
said publications. 

4. The District Agent shall, subject to the 
direction and the control of the Publisher, train, 
instruct and supervise such adequate force of 
boys within his district as has been or shall be 
organized by or under the instructions of the 
Publisher for the purpose of distributing the 
said publications. 


Chicago Tribune Exclusive Selling Plan Up- 
held by U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals.—U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in Chicago, affirmed 
finding of former Judge Landis-that the Chicago 
Tribune had not violated the law in instructing 
its carriers that if they sold the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce they could not sell the Tribune. 
Judge Landis had held that the Tribune had 
built up its carrier system at great expense 
through many years and refused to enjoin it. 
Counsel for the Tribune revealed, in connec- 
tion with the case, that the Tribune’s expendi- 
tures in building up its carrier system approxi- 
mated $5,000,000 in the last decade. 


GENERAL 


Newspaper Story Held to Be Conclusive Evi- 
dence.—An independent investigation of a mur- 
der mystery conducted by the staff of the 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press, and testimony 
given by Judd J. Robbins, a reporter, at the 
trial of Anson Best for strangling a telephone 
operator, were held by the state supreme court 
in April to have been conclusive evidence of 
the guilt of the man. He made a confession, 
then repudiated it and said it was obtained by 
threats and promises. The newspaper men in- 
terviewed him prior to the repudiation and 
checked up on his story. They found a girl’s 
handkerchief where he said in his confession he 
had thrown it away and this bit of evidence 
figured largely in the case. Best appealed after 
getting a life sentence but the Supreme Court 
refused a new trial. 


Lucky Name Prize Contest Not a Lottery.— 
An attempt by the postmaster to bar the Chi- 
cago Tribune from the mails, on the ground 
that its ‘‘Lucky Name” contest now running is 
a lottery, was temporarily restrained February 
210 by Federal Judge K. M. Landis. The 
Tribune’s attorneys, in their petition to Judge 
Landis, contended that the so-called horoscope 
casting or ‘‘Lucky Name’’ contest was not a 
lottery but rather an aid to public education in 
that it shows -the derivation of names; further- 
more, that the contest was not a lottery be- 
cause anyone could enter it whether a subscriber 
to the Tribune or only the purchaser of a single 
copy or not the purchaser of a copy of the 
Tribune at all. 


Paper Company Must Live Up to Contract.— 
In a decision handed down April 20 by the 
Appellate Division of the New York State Su- 
preme Court the Remington Paper and Power 
Company, of Watertown, N. Y., will have to 
account to the Sun Printing and Publishing 
Association of New York for damages of $1,- 
500,000 claimed by the Sun Company for breach 
of contract for the delivery of newsprint paper 
in 1920. It was charged that the defendant 
declined to be bound by its contract when the 
market price of newsprint reached unprece- 
dented heights. The defendant claimed that 
the contract was invalid by reason of a tech- 
nicality. The decision of the Appellate Division 
reversed an opinion of the lower court. 


N. Y¥. Times Did Not Infringe Philadelphia 
Ledger Copyright in Grey Letter.—The United 


States Supreme Court in April refused to review - 


the decision of the lower court in the action 
brought by the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
against the New York Times, the decision of 


(Continued on page 236) 


PACIFIC COAST 
INVESTMENTS 


We have a number of unusual news- 
paper investment opportunities on the 
Pacific Coast. Chances for enterprising 
newspaper men to become publishers 
in fast growing centers where living 
conditions and climate are ideal, 


PALMER DeWITT & PALMER 


Sales and Apprasals of Newspapers 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Business Founded 1899 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Y ovz ADVERTISING STAFF— 
Does it lack a resourceful 


director, persuasive salesman, 
clever copy writer, classified 
builder, or dealer research and 


sales aid man? A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, 
and the spring tug-of-war is on! 
No charge is made to employers 
for our service, Wire us, 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NaTti..Bios., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Stereotyping Machinery 
FOR SALE 


Hoe Metal Pot, 6,000 lbs., with pyro- 
meter, pump and casting box. 

Hoe Plate Finisher and Cooler. 

Double Steam Table, Trimming Block, 

Double Tail Cutter, Casting Box. 

Hoe Curve Plate Shaver and other 
stereotyping equipment. 


For prices, write 


OBSERVER-DISPATCH, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City ¥ 


The great 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 
embracing Western Pennsylvania, 


Eastern Ohio and West Virginia, offers 
the advertiser a rich market for his 


thei ant 
Pittsburgh wispatch 


is unquestionably the best medium 
through which to reach this market 
most advantageously. 


Sole National Representatives 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, — 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los 

Angeles, San Francisco ‘ 
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MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING REACH THE PEOPLE OF 


NEW YORK STATE 


AND THE MARKETS OF THE NATION ARE YOURS 


Fighty-two and seven tenths per cent of the population or 8,589,844 people 
in New York State are “city people.” 


In total urban population New York State leads the country, urban popu- 
lation including only those cities and towns exceeding 2,500. 


Of the total urban population 5,809,720 is native white and 2,487,080 is 
of native parentage. It is in rural New York that native American stock 
shows the strongest. Of the total rural population of 1,795,383 there is a white 
population of 1,776,957; of this number 1,556,195 is native white and 1,100,186 
is of native parentage. 


In 22 of the leading cities are found 7,564,000 people or 72 per cent of 
the urban population. 


The U. S. Census Statistics of Occupation show that 4,003,844 persons are 
engaged in gainful occupations. Of these 362,665 or 9.3 per cent are em- 
ployed in various agricultural pursuits, while 3,630,959 or 90.7 per cent are 
engaged in various manufacturing, trading, professional, clerical and domestic 
pursuits. 


New York State is an ideal market for any product that bears a trade mark. 
These daily newspapers reach two out of every three people in the state. Use 
them to merchandise your product. 


10,000 
Lines 


***Albany Knickerbocker Press ( fi f +The New York Herald 
***Albany Knickerbocker Press ) E 4 4 ~The New York Herald 

+Auburn Citizen ( i A A The Sun, New York 

“Serer tds ee Sake ie A i & Seed ae ee 

rooklyn ly e H é i ew Yor imes 

*Buffalo Courier mal Enquirer.. fi : A *New York Tribune 

*Buffalo Courier (S 4 :, “ *New York Tribune 

*Buffalo Evening ul J **New York World 

ceeee Evening gies i é . Tee LO ve 

*Buffalo Sunday Times ; Y a E ew Yor or’ 
pyle eter ead Leader a H -04 eh ae ei Ne ay Gazette 

mira Star-Gazette ean imes 

Geneva Daily Times ***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. ©) 
**Glens Falls Post-Star {Rochester Times-Union (E 
***Gloversville Leader Republican 

Gloversville Morning Herald 

*Ithaca Journal-News 

*Jamestown Morning Post 
***Middletown Times-Press 
***Mount Vernon Daily Argus 
“**Newburgh Daily News 

tNew York Globe 


Saratoga Springs Saratogian 
***Staten Island Daily Advance 

Syracuse Journal 

{Troy Record 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
{Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
**A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Annual Audit, Sept. 36, 1922. 
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llinois newspapers, like Illinois farms, are 
productive and advertisers who cultivate 
them consistently and intelligently will find 


them profitable producers of wealth. 


et a daily message reach over 6,000,000 peo- 
ple, telling them about your business prop- 
osition, and what you have to offer and the 


and value of Illinois is $115.00 per acre, 


second highest of all states. 


EKighty-nine 


per cent of all land is in farms and 85 per 


cent is improved farm lands. 


n manufacturing Illinois ranks near the 
top, having 18,594 factories employing over 
805,000 people and producing over $5,- 
400,000,000 worth of manufactured goods 


[ special advantages of your offer. 


annually. 


and 869 as State Banks. 
have 1,206,442 deposit accounts. 


o other state has as many banks as Illinois 
with 1,339 organized as National Banks 
National Banks 


ver six million successful people in the state 
have four times six million wants every 

gm week from mowing machines to motor cars 
and from furs to fireless cookers. 


t is an extremely attractive state for adver- 


tisers. 


The tremendous circulations of the 


many newspapers in this state present a 
total number of prospective buyers that 
should appeal to all national advertisers. 


you practically blanket the State of Illinois. 


Rate for Rate for 


2,500 

Circulation Lines 

** Aurora Beacon-News .........(E) 15,249 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ......(M) 17,841 -05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (M) 395,861 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ......(S) 729,735 85 
Chicago Daily Journal ........(E) 117,483 -26 
+Chicago Tribune .........-..(M) 517,184 -70 
+Chicago Tribune ............(S) 790,552 1.00 
**Moline Dispatch ..........-.-(E) 9,391 -04 
+Peoria Journal-Transcript... . (M&E) 33,182 -10 

Péoria Star accis ooioe aoe ee ale) 24,580 075 
**Rock Island Argus ........-..(E) 10,704 .04 
+Sterling Gazette .......--....(E) 5,149 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
**A_B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 


tudy the newspapers and cities listed below 
separately, then cover them together, and 


10,000 
Lines 


-055 
-05 
55 
85 
24 
-70 
1.00 
-04 
-09 
-06 
-04 
-03 
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IN THE COURTS—(Continued from page 234) 
ee 


the lower court being that the Times had not 
infringed the copyright of the Ledger by print- 
ing in this eountry a letter by Sir Edward Grey 
originally printed in the London Times of Janu- 
ary 31, 1920. The Times was thereby cleared 
of the allegation. No comment on its action 
was made by the Supreme Court other than the 
formal legal phrase ‘‘petition for writ of certio- 
rari denied.’’ The suit in question was brought 
in the Federal Court for the Southern District 
of New York after the New York Times printed 
the Grey letter February 1, 1920. The Ledger 
contended that it had exclusive rights to pub- 
lish articles from the London Times in the 
United States and that the Times acted unlaw- 
fully when it printed the Grey statement, which 
the London correspondent of the New York 
Times obtained permission from the office of the 
London Times to cable to the New York Times 
after it had appeared in the London Times. 
Two allegations were made by the Ledger, first 
that the Times had infringed the copyright and 
second that there had been unfair trade com- 
petition. The District Court dismissed the first 
complaint, but the second was left to stand 
and is yet undecided. ‘The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sustained the lower court 
in a formal opinion, and the Ledger appealed to 
the Supreme Court, taking the first complaint 
to this tribunal and setting forth that it could 
not press its case with regard to the second 
count until the first was decided. 


Fine for Stealing Newspaper from Doorstep,— 
Ed. Munsey, an Ogden (Utah) newspaper and 
magazine dealer, was fined $50 in the City 
Court in June for the theft of a newspaper 
from an apartment house doorstep. He was 
convicted upon testimony of a carrier for the 
Ogden Standard-Examiner, who testified that 
he saw Munsey take the paper. Munsey had 
been fined $25 once before for a similar offense. 


Public Printing Must Be Done Within State.— 
Attorney General Robertson of Mississippi ren- 
dered decision that no money can be legally 
paid out of the state or county treasury for 
printing of any kind done outside the state for 
any state or county officer. institution, college, 
school or department. . 


Monotype Wins Two Points in Case Against 
Patent Elrod Typecaster.—The United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, Third Circuit, in a deci- 
sion rendered June 17, upheld the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company of Philadelphia in two 
of its claims of infringement of patents made 
against the Pittsburgh Type Founders Company 
of Pittsburgh arising from the marketing by 
the latter of the Elrod Casting Machine. The 
ease had been in the courts for several years 
and came before the Court of Appeals on ap- 
peal by the Lanston company from a decision 
rendered some time ago by the U. S. District 
Court in Delaware to the effect that the Elrod 
machine was not an infringement in any way 
on the Monotype. The decision of the Court 
of Appeals declared the mould of the Elrod 
machine an infringement on the Monotype but 
dismissed the claim of the plaintiff with regard 
to the BDlrod device, which cuts into suitable 
lengths the strips produced by the machine, 
on the ground that the court is unable to find 
that it involves invention and that the patents 
for it lack validity. The costs in the court 
were assessed two-thirds for the defendant and 
one-third for the plaintiff. The Delaware 
court’s decision was ordered amended. The U. 
S. Court of Appeals for the 3d District, sitting 
in Washington, subsequently awarded the Lan- 
ston Company an injunction against the Pitts- 
burgh Type Founders Co., for infringements of 
patents. 


Injunction Stops Newspaper Presses After 
Eleven P, M.—The Amerikai Magyar Nepszava, 
a Hungarian morning newspaper of New York, 
was restrained from operating its pressroom af- 
ter eleven o’clock at night as soon as a tem- 
porary injunction granted to Jonah Goldstein 
by Justice Marsh in special term of the Su- 
preme Court was made permanent. Goldstein, 
whose home abuts on the extension housing the 
newspaper’s pressroom, complained that the 
noise and vibration of the machinery made com- 
fort impossible in his home. 


Advertiser Has Exclusive Right to Picture,— 
The VWitzgerald Manufacturing Company, New 
York, won its case against Mollie King, mo- 
tion picture star, in action against her to 
enforce its contract for the exclusive use of her 
photograph and facsimile signature in connection 
with its advertisement of the Star Dlectric 
Vibrator manufactured by the company. The 
Court of Appeals, sitting in Albany, N. Y., 
dismissed her appeal from a judgment of $2,- 
863.83 obtained against her by default as 
damages for breach of the contract. The Fitz- 
gerald company paid Miss King $1,000 for the 
exclusive use of her pbotograph for a year 
and it was used in many advertisements illus- 
trating the use of the vibrator. The company 
alleged she had broken her contract by giving 
the Wells and Richardson Company, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., permission to use her photograph 
on the ‘Diamond Dye Girl Calendar’’ for 1920. 
Also that her publicity agent used her photo- 
graphs in many publications in connection with 
her activities. Miss King recently obtained an 
order to open her default and permit her to 
defend the action, which the Appellate Divi- 
sion, third department, reversed and its deci- 
sion is now affirmed. Her defense was that 
the use of her photograph in other publications 
and in connection with other advertising made 
her more widely known and increased her value 
as an advertising feature. 


Dollar ‘Package Sale’? Ads Held to Violate 
U. S. Lottery Laws—The Federal Court in Lin- 
coln, Neb., ruled that so-called ‘‘Dollar Pack- 
age Sale’? advertisements, which many news- 


papers throughout the country have been printing - 


for reputable jewelry firms (carrying statements 
that some of the packages contain articles valued 


as high as $50), are violations of the U. } 
Lottery Laws and that publishers circulating 
them are liable to prosecution and punishment 
The Lincoln State Journal Company and the 
Star Publishing Company, which published a few 
of these advertisements in Lincoln, were ip- 
dicted, on complaint of a post office inspector 
and fined $50 by the Federal Court. ‘ 


Published Picture of U. 8S. Currency,—A test 
of a newspaper’s liability to prosecution for | 
transgressing the Federal Laws prohibiting the | 
printing of copies.of U. S. currency and stamps 
was begun in November before the Wederal 
Grand Jury in Providence, R. I1., with the | 
publishers of the Providence Byening News as | 
the defendants. The Evening News on October 
20 published photographs of three $500 
which it charged figured in an alleged attempt 
at political bribery. Secret service agents im. | 
mediately seized the engraving plates and in- 
vestigated the circumstances under which the 
pictures were published. The law covering the 
case is that of ‘‘Crimes Against Currency, Using 
Plates to Print Notes Without Authority,” 
which provides: ’ 


ooo 


‘“‘Whoever shall print, photograph, or in 
any other manner make or execute or cause 
to be printed, photographed, made or exe- 
cuted, or shall aid in printing, photograph- 
ing, making, or executing any engraving, 
photograph, print or impression in the like- 
ness of any obligation or other security, or 
any part thereof . . . except under the 
authority of. the Secretary of the Treasury 
or some other proper officer of the United — 
States, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
on Me ptiene not more than 15 years or 
oth. 


The case has not yet come to trial. 


Right to Establish Rival Publication Upheld. 
—The right to establish a rival publication that 
is intended to be destructive to another pub- 
lication is absolute, according to a decision of 
the Appellate Division, Third Department of 
New York, handed down March 17 in affirming 
the decision of former Justice Albert H. 
Sewell in dismissing the complaint of Guy W. 
Beardsley to recover $500,000 damages from 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer and Jerome B. Hadsell, 
owners and publishers of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press. The decision of the Court lays down a 
new rule of law, that the right of competition 
is self-justification always, even though a rival 
publication is started for the sole purpose of 
destroying another and with no thoughts of 
business profits to be derived. The decision was 
made by a divided Court with Justice Harold J. 
Hinman dissenting, and it-is expected a further 
appeal will be taken to the Court of Appeals. 
Mr. Beardsley was the publishér of the Bing- 
hamton Herald and Mr. Kilmer one of the man- 
ufacturers of ‘‘Swamp Root,’ a proprietary 
medicine, made in Binghamton, The Kilmer 
Company withdrew its advertising from the 
Herald and Beardsley began a series of edi- 
torial attacks on Swamp Root. Mr. Kilmer 
and Mr. Hadsell then started the Binghamton 
Press with the avowed purpose of putting the 
Herald out of business. A conspiracy was al- 
ledged for this purpose in 1903 and after at- 
tempting to meet the competition Beardsley 
was forced to suspend publication in 1910, He 
alleged his advertisers and subscribers were 
solicited and lower rates offered, his employees 
induced to leave his service for more pay on | 
the rival paper and that unfair methods were 
used to destroy his business. Action was not 
brought until 1914 and came to trial in 1916 
when his complaint was dismissed on the ground 
that it did “ot state a cause of action. The 
appeal from this decision did not come up for 
argument until the 1922 January term of the 
Appellate Division, co 


Attempt to Suppress News by Injunction,— 
An attempt to suppress news by court injune- 
tion, before the news was printed, was tried in 
New York February 20. It failed. At four 
o’clock Monday morning a member of the com- 
posing-room ‘‘lobster shift’” of the New York | 
Globe was served with papers in a preliminary 
injunction restraining the Globe from printing 
certain news stories about the firm of Randolph | 
Rose & Son, cotton brokers, written by Harry 
F. Guest, of the Globe staff. Then, at 9.30 
the same morning another set of papers of the 
same injunction was served on Jason Rogers, 
publisher of the Globe. At ten o’clock the same 
morning, the hour set for the hearing of the | 
application for the injunction, Hays & Wad | 
hams, attorneys for Randolph Rose & Son, | 
failed to file with the court the proper return | 
of service and the matter was thrown out. | 
After this, Engelhard, Pollak, Pitcher & Sterns, | 
attorneys for the Globe, in writing, agreed to | 
waive this as a technical error and asked that 
the hearing be restored to the court calendar | 
and set for the same time the next day. Again | 
counsel for Randolph Rose & Son failed to file | 
the affidavit of service and the action was dis- | 
missed. ~= 


Court Settles Ownership of Newspaper.—Con- — 
troversy over the ownership of the Klamath | 
Falls (Ore.) Record was settled in May by the | 
circuit court, which found that the 60-day | 
option of B. J. Murray is valid. The court — 
ordered delivery of all the common stock of the | 
paper to him upon payment of $1,000, Both the | 
Record and Klamath Falls Herald claimed own- — 
ership of the paper and a dispute has been | 
going on since last October. Don. Belding and 
W. A. Wiest, who have had possession of the 
Record plant, have held that the option held 
by HB. J. Murray was invalid. 


Index to entire advertising and text 
contents of this edition will be found — 
on last two pages. P 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


**Attleboro Sun (E) 
{Boston Sunday poe er 
{Boston b (M&E) 
{Boston 
Boston 
{Boston 


*Fitchburg Sentinel 
Greenfield Recorder .... 

**Haverhill Gazette (E) 
**Lynn Item (E) 
*Lynn Telegram News. .(E&S) 
pb Courier-Citizen 

nd Evening Leader (M&E) 
"New Seve hy Standard-Mer- 


3 
“New Bedford Sunday Standard 
S) 


{North Adams Transcript. (E) 
**Salem News E) 
**Taunton Gazette 
{Worcester Mah ms orga 
&E) 


*Worcester Sunday Telegram 
(S) 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


7Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,703 
{Portland Press Herald(M 

**Portland Express 

**Portland Telegram 

7Waterville Sentinel ....(M) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
7Keene Sentinel 3,316 03 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


Newport Daily News.... 
Pawtucket Times 
**Providence Bulletin 
{Providence Journal 
**Providence Journal 
**Providence Tribune .... 
Westerley Sun 
+Woonsocket Call 


VERMONT—Population, 


*Barre. Times ............ (E) 6,532 
Bennington Banner (E) 3,021 
7Brattleboro Daily Reformer 
(E) 3,021 
Burlington Daily News...(E) 
**Burlington Free Press... 
Rutland Herald 
7St. Johnsbury non aa 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1, 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&M) 43,033 
*Bridgeport Post 
*Hartford Courant 
*Hartford Courant 
**Hartford Times 


ow 
*Stamford lvorate 
Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A_ B.C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Is Recognized as the Thriftiest Section of the Entire 


United States 


With seven and a half per cent of Ameri- 
ca’s population within her boundaries, 
New England furnishes 40 per cent of 


the Nation’s savings deposits. 


This means that a large percentage of 
the population of each state in this 
group represents savings bank deposit- 


ors, as 1s shown by the following table: 


67% 
58% 
54% 
33% 
31% 
27% 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Vermont 


Maine 


Rhode Island 


Moreover nearly forty per cent of the 
This New 
England territory offers the greatest 


people own their own homes. 


market for intensive advertising by 
daily newspapers. The accompanying 
list will furnish an unparalleled choice 


of result producing newspapers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“AN EMPIRE OF WEALTH” 


The three most necessary minerals to indus- 
try—coal, petroleum and gas—comprise more 
than 90 per cent of the state’s mineral output. 


West Virginia contains over 30 per cent of 
all natural gas land acreage and stands first 
with a production exceeding $50,000,000. 


The coal wealth of West Virginia has hard- 
ly been scratched. It is now producing over 
87,000,000 tons annually and it can be truth- 
fully said that the mining industry 1s still in its 
infancy. 


The lumber industry of West Virginia adds 
in excess of $15,000,000 to the buying power 
of the state annually. 


Climatic conditions combined with high 
fertility of the soil make possible the widely 
diversified and abundant farm crops of West 
Virginia. The annual value of the farm crops 


is in excess of $112,845,000. 


West Virginia is the richest area of its size 
in natural resources and its per capita buying 
mounts near to the top. 


Be a big advertiser among these prosperous 
people by a comparatively small expenditure 
in daily newspaper advertising. 


Rate Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines : pe 
Bluefield Martinsburg abon dines 
jjTelegraph ...... (M) 10,112 04 **Journal 7 cmecete. (E) 3,992 03 
Charleston Snesoure 
TNews 620.66 0hec. M ) 
*“Gazetter sjancerr (M) 19,920 .06 iN, ee sand lene 
CWS isccccseces 
“Gazette ......-:. (S) 23,580.07 f Sede Maced Soe 
**Sentinel ......... (E) 6,654 -027 
Clarksburg Wheeling 
**Exponent ...(M&S) 8,205  .035 “Intelligencer .. .(M) 12,797 .0325 
**Telegram ....... (E) 7,807 035 Lid SO Wee annedornon (E) 13,117 05 
**Telegram ........ (S) 9,792 035 PEN OWS Cass oe calnsit oc (S) 18,395 .07 


Huntington jGovernment Statement, April 1, 
++tAdvertiser ..... (E) 12,250 035 | 1922. 
**Herald-Dispatch {7Publishers’ Statement. 
(M) 13,484 .035 777Government Statement, Oct. 1, 
**Herald-Dispatch 1922, 


(S) 12,753 .035 **A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1922. 


Edttor & Publisher jor*sanuary it, 920 


The manufactures of Iowa are largely 
based upon the products of the farm— 
that is, crops and livestock. 


Remember that ninety per cent of the 
people live on hard surface highways 
that connect all the market towns of 
1,000 or more. 


In addition to the wealth and prosperity of 
a community, it is necessary that the advertiser 
also consider the distribution and communica- 
tion facilities of the territory he wishes to 
cover. 


A glance at the map of Iowa will show the 
gigantic network of railroads, and the extent 
of possible telegraphic communication. It 


does not, however, reveal the fact that on the 


farms of Iowa there are 183,852 telephones— 
or one for every two farms in the state. 


In addition to having the largest percentage 
of total automobiles Iowa leads in the number 
of automobiles owned on farms. 


Aside from being an indication of the pros- 
perity and buying power of the state; this also 
serves as an indication of the tremendous mar- 
ket possibilities. 


To the National advertiser Iowa offers the 
greatest prize for good advertising — good 
business. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ........... (M) 10,387 .04 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ............ (S) 13,163 .04 
+Cedar Rapids Gazette............ (E) 21,131 .06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil....... (E&S) 15,521 .05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(E) 14,361 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(S) 17,401 -06 
{Davenport Times ............... (E) 23,896 .07 
**Des Moines Capital.............. (E) 60,696 14 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital........ (S) 28,858 14 
*lowa City Press-Citizen ......... (E) 6,320 -035 
+Mason City Globe Gazette ........ (E) 11,096 .035 
**Muscatine Journal .............. (E) 7,863 .035 
*Ottumwa Courier ............... (E) 13,186 .05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ........ (E) 15,080 -05 


*A. B..C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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BUYING POWER IN 


THE SOUTH 


Circula- 2,500 

ALABAMA. tion lines 
{Birmingham News 65,658 
{Birmingham News 71,806 
*Mobile News-Item 10,392 
**Mobile Register 21,264 
**Mobile Register 32,715 


FLORIDA. 
jJacksonville Journal 18,080 t 
**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville (M&S) 36,172 x -08(9cS) 
*Pensacola News 4,795 A 03 
5,291 A 03 
4,031 J 0228 


GEORGIA, 
**Augusta. Chronicle 10,661 
erAugusta, Chronicle’ .....:scccssssecece 11,075 
**Augusta Herald .... sisters 12,277 
**Augusta Herald wae 12,121 
*Columbus Ledger ... -( 8,789 
**Macon Telegraph 23,017 
**Macon Telegraph 24,395 
“Savannah Morning News 20,875 


SEePRRES 


KENTUCKY. 
*Lexington Leader 16,760 
*Lexington Leader 16,663 
tLouisville Herald 44,303 
fLouisville Herald 54,159 


SeaRR 


NORTH CAROLINA 


**Asheville Citizen 
**Asheville Citizen 

**Durham Herald 
**Greensboro Daily News 
**Greensboro Daily News 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
*Columbia State 
*Columbia State 
**Greenville News 
Greenwood Index Journal 
*Spartanburg Journal 
*Spartanburg Herald 


RSSsR22Re 
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TENNESSEE. 
**Chattanooga News 
**Chattanooga Times 
**Chattanooga Times 
tMemphis Commercial Appeal 
tMemphis Commercial Appeal 
*Nashville Banner 
*Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA. 
{Bristol Herald Courier 
{Danville Register and Bee 
Newport News Times-Herald 
Newport News Daily Press 
*Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 
*Roanoke 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1922. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1922. 


There is buying power in the South’s 
great agricultural resources. It is no 
longer “The Land of Cotton” but a land 
of wealth and prosperity brought about 
by a greater variety of crops and adapting 
production to its climatic and soil condi- 
tions. 


There is buying power in the increasing 
industrial activity of the South. The last 
census shows an increase of 138 per cent 
in capital invested and 210 per cent in 
value of products manufactured. The 
value of her manufactured products to- 
taled in excess of 9 billion dollars last year. 


The livestock industry grew along with 
the rapid advance made in agricultural 
pursuits. This industry alone adds won- 
derfully to the South’s great buying power 
and will continue to do so because of the 
fact that the South possesses the advantage 
of all around grazing. 


The South has also turned to the manu- 
facturing of her metals, the refining of her 
petroleum, making of coke, utilizing her 
own lumber, and the development of her 
water power. 


All of this is bound to increase to a 
greater degree, the purchasing power of 
not only the South, but of the entire nation. 


Right Now the Opportunities Encourage 
the Advertising of All Merchandise of 
Merit inThis List of Southern Dailies. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF 


INDIANA 


First among the forces that have combined 
to make possible industrial development in 
Indiana must be put the geographical location. 


Included within her borders is the center 
of population and the center of manufactur- 
ing for the United States as a whole. 


os 


Moreover the state touches the Great Lakes 
and lies across the path of the great trunk lines 
of railroads with branches to every corner of 
the State. Railroad mileage exceeds 7,500 
miles. Besides steam roads, electric inter- 
urban traffic is the heaviest in the country. 
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Its manufactures include automobiles, ma- 
chinery, furniture, steel, pianos, phonographs, 
tinplate, oil refining and meat packing. All 
this means that the people of Indiana are as- 
sured of steady work, high wages and profit- 
able business for every one. 


Indiana ranks sixth in coal production and 
twelfth in petroleum production. 


The following Indiana dailies intensively 
cover merchandising areas that will profit you. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
) | +Decatur Democrat .............. 5505 (429) 3,165 .025 
i j **FEvansville Courier ...........+..- .(M) 24,668 .06 
**Fvansville Courier ........... aie ere ts (S) 22,571 -06 
+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 23,490 .07 
| a +Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette........ -(S) 26,080 .07 
+Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 32,492 .08 
} +Gary Evening Post and Tribune......(E) 9,125 .05 
*Indianapolis News «5. - -« 2-2). <6 (E) 115,634 -20 
1 | +La Porte Herald .......... a ete oC) ae oe7 6S .025 
***South Bend News-Times... . oy ie 20,371 .06 
***South Bend News-Times............. (S) 18,464 06 
***South Bend Tribune (S) 19,500....... (E) 17,603 .055 
| **Terre Haute Tribune............. (E&S) 22,818 .06 
} | ) **Vincennes Commercial ...........(M&S) 5,453 .03 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
*A. B.C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 


*** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Sept. 30. 
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IN THE COURTS—(Continued from page 236) 


Newsboy Regulations.—That newsboys are not 
employees of newspapers and therefore the paper 
is not liable under the Minnesota compensation 
act for injuries sustained was the testimony 
of the circulation manager of the Duluth News- 
Tribune in the trial of Daniel St. Armour as 
father of Louis St. Armour, aged 15, against 
the Duluth Street Railway Company, in March, 
in a Duluth district court. He explained that 
newsboys, practically speaking, were their own 
employers in that they purchased and sold 
papers of their own free will. This newsboy 
who had a ‘‘badge’’ permitting him to sell 
papers on the street cars injured his hand 
when the doors of the car closed on it, and he 
sought to recover $6,250. A verdict was re- 
turned for the car company. Testimony in this 
case showed that the newspaper was permitted 
to have newsboys on the street car without pay- 
ing for the privilege. So the newspaper was 
interested in the case because of possibility of 
a claim against it had the verdict been against 
the street car company. 

Newsboys under the age of 16 are prohibited 
from selling papers on the streets on days when 
school is in session, under the provisions of the 
new Virginia child labor law, which became 
effective June 18. Boys under the age of 12 
are debarred from selling papers on the street 
at any time. All newsboys will be required to 
procure a badge from the school authorities. 
Boys under 16 will not be permitted to sell 
papers before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m. on any 
day. The law does not apply to boys delivering 
papers or magazines on regular routes. 


Racing News Publication Upheld.—Press as- 
sociations and newspapers are entitled to circu- 
late reports of race results, Judge William 
Hurley of the Cook County (Ill.) Criminal 
Court ruled on March 29. The decision was 
made in the trial of officials of the General 
News Bureau, charged with conspiracy to com- 
mit a crime against public morals by selling 
race results to its clients. M. J. Tennes, H. S. 
Argo and John Morelock, officials of the com- 
pany, were arrested a year before on the 
charges. After the prosecution had presented 
its evidence, intended to show conspiracy to 
violate the law, Judge Hurley announced that 
it was unnecessary for the defense to present 
any evidence. ‘‘I will instruct the jury to 
bring in a verdict of not guilty,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
the case is carried to a conclusion. No law 


IN THE CANADIAN COURTS 


Newspaper Responsible for Advertising, as 
Well as Reading Matter in Its Columns.—That 
a newspaper must assume full responsibility for 
all matter published in its columns, whether 
reading matter or advertising, was the finding 
of the Superior Court in Montreal, in March, in 
the action of Elie Napoleon Turner against 


La Patrie for defamatory libel: Turner sued op 
the ground that the newspaper had published 
statements of a libelous nature. The paper 
denied responsibility, declaring that the state- 
ments had appeared in a paid advertisement 
inserted on the authority of the Minister of 
Agriculture of Quebec. The court held that the 
newspaper could not be excused for publishing 
the name of Turner in an injurious and defama- 
tory article, even under the authorization of 
the Minister of Agriculture, and granted plain- 
tiff $100 damages. 


Publishers Win Newsprint Excess Price Case, 
—Appeal of the Fort Frances Pulp & Paper 
Company from the judgment of Justice Riddell 
in the ease of the Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press 
and. other western Canada newspapers against 
the company, was dismissed with costs. The 
newspapers sought to recover $125,000 alleged 
to have been paid the paper company in ex- 
cess of prices fixed by the Paper Controller or 
Paper Control Board during the war. The Fort 
Frances Company counter-claimed, on the ground 
that the statutes and orders-in-council under 
which the paper controller and paper control 
board acted were ‘‘ultra vires,’’ and demanded 
$2,480,000, the alleged difference between the 
market price and the price at which it had 
been compelled to furnish paper. Judge Rid- 
dell dismissed the counter-claim and gave judg- 
ment in favor of the newspapers. ‘The appeal 
court found that paper was supplied to the 
plaintiffs on the terms that the price was pro- 
visional, ‘‘to be adjusted according to prices 
fixed by the tribunal.’”’ No matter what the 
means were by which the appellants were forced 
to take those terms, they entered into con- 
tracts for the supply of paper at those prices. 
Having entered into the contracts, there was 
no escape. They were bound to adhere to them 
whether the tribunal was legitimate or not. 


Guessing Contests Banned.—Baseball guessing 
contests conducted by several newspapers in 
Western Canada were pronounced illegal by 
the Manitoba Court of Appeals. 


Montreal Star Wins Long Standing Libel Case. 
—A legal victory for the Montreal Star Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., was recorded in a judg- 
ment handed out on April 25 by the Court of 
Appeals, finally settling litigation which had 
been in progress since 1912 between The Star, 
Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores, Ltd., and Lea 
Jubinville, formerly head of the firm, then 
known as Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores. Mrs. 
Jubinville took action against The Star in 1912 
for damages, and judgment was given against 
her with costs. The case was taken to the 
Court of Review, and the judgment confirmed. 
The Star then claimed payment of costs from 
Mrs. Jubinville, and she replied that she had 
nothing with which to pay the claim. She 
stated that she had sold her business, run under 
the name of Lyons Cut Rate Drug Store, to the 
firm of Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores, Ltd. The 


has been violated. 
prevents a press association from carrying the 
race results, any more than it prevents the 
presentation of any other sport.’’ The state’s 
attorney agreed to dismissal of the charges, 

Entanglements about whether daily news- 
papers of Michigan can or cannot print racing 
results, which has been in several courts for 
months, were temporarily solved in September 
by the granting of an injunction restraining the 
police from interfering with Daily Racing Form, 
a Detroit race track publication, issued by 
Louis Grosscup. The injunction will hold until 
the supreme court of this state rules on the 
constitutionality of a law probibiting publica- 
tion of race results. Meantime newspapers are 
printing results and odds in full. 


FOREIGN 


French Law of Right of Reply.—An action in 
the French courts by a weekly journal, Les 
Echos de l’Exportation, against another weekly 
L’Exportateur Francais, in May, brought once 
more before the public the interesting French 
law of the right of reply. This law says that 
where a person is specifically named or indi- 
cated in an article, the newspaper or periodical 
publishing such article must, if called upon to 
do so, print in the identical position in which 
the first article appeared a reply thereto by the 
person named or indicated. The person reply- 
ing has the right to twice the space of the 
article to which he replies, and should his 
reply go beyond that, he can be called upon to 
pay for such excess only the rates the paper 
charges for insertion of legal notices. Ovyer- 
zealous patriotism caused the Hxportateur Fran- 
cais in one of its articles to treat a member 
of the staff of Les Echos de l’Exportation a 
little too violently. The latter immediately 
claimed the right of reply afforded by the law. 
At first, the Exportateur Francais refused to 
insert his reply. When eventually it did insert 
it comment was added which only aggravated 
matters. The affair then went before the 
court, which fined the Bxportateur Francais 
Fr. 20,000 for libel and ordered that paper to 
print the judgment in its columns. Should the 
offending journal hesitate to insert the finding 
of the court, its proprietors are liable to an 
additional fine of Fr. 1,000 (about $100) for 
every issue published not containing the judg- 
ment. 


Star seized 45 shares in the latter company 
owned by Mrs. Jubinville, and had them sold, 
raising $202.50 thereby. This was not sufficient 
to meet the bill of costs. The Star further 
claimed that Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores, Ltd., 
owed Mrs. Jubinville $45,000 worth of stock in 
the company, and took action to force the com- 
pany to issue these stocks, so that she might 


be able to pay the full bill of costs. Dame 
Jubinville and the company contested this 
action, saying that she had abandoned her 


right to any further interest in the company, 
some time before the judgment was rendered. 
The Star maintained that this abandoning of 
her rights and interests in the company was 
fraudulent, and claimed that it should be set 
aside. The Superior Court, however, held that 
the abandoning of interest in the company was 
regular, and turned down the Star’s petition. 
Against this decision the Star appealed, and 
the Appeal Court, in rendering final judgment, 
upheld the Star’s contention, declaring that 
there was “apparent fraud’? in the ceding by 
Dame Jubinville of her interest in the Cut 
Rate Drug Store business. 


GENERAL CANADIAN DATA 


NEWS SERVICES 


British United Press, Limited, 171 St. James 
street, Montreal; Charles F. Crandall, general 
manager. 

Canadian Press, Limited, 106 Bay street, Toronto, 

Ont.; J. F. B.>Livesay, general manager. 


NEW DAILY PAPERS 


Owen Sound (Ont.) Sun-Times—daily edition. 
Toronto, Ont.—Shing Wah (Chinese daily)—?. 
W. Wang. 


NEW HOMES ERECTED 


Montreal Gazette, 

Montreal—La Patrie. 

Toronto Telegram. 

Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER CONSOLIDATIONS 


Kitchiner (Ont.) Daily Telegraph—absorbed by 
Daily News-Record. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 
North Bay (Ont.) Daily Nugget. 


CELEBRATIONS J 
Toronto (Ont.) Mail & Empire—10 years old. 


CHANGES IN PRICES 


St. John (N. B.) Telegrapb—7 to 8-column page- 
St. Thomas (Ont.) Times-Journal—7 to 8-column 
page (12% ems). , 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn.—Sec’y, Edward 
Beck, Drummond Building, Montreal. i 


For other Canadian data see Index on Pages 
242 and 244. d 


There is no statute which 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY RECORD 


During the eight months ending January 1, 1923, this service accomplished one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the newspaper syndicate field. Although only in 
business a short time we have to offer fifty features by some of the best writers and ar- 
tists available, and are doing business with almost every newspaper using live, up-to- 
the-minute material. 
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WIRE OR WRITE 
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INDEX TO INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK CONTENTS 
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UPIREME 


THE UNQUESTIONABLE supremacy of one 

economical advertising medium simplifies the task of 

the advertiser in The Chicago Territory. The sur- 

passing leadership of The Chicago Tribune was never 

more conclusively demonstrated than during 1922 ; = 
when 


G THE TRIBUNE printed 36% of all the 
advertising lineage appearing in the 
six Chicago newspapers. 


G THE TRIBUNE gained a total of 10,671 
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columns—which was larger than the 
combined gains of the other five papers. 
G THE TRIBUNE'S gain in display adver- \ 


tising was twice that of the other five 
papers combined. 


GQ THE TRIBUNE printed more want 
advertising than the other five papers 


combined. 
oe 
DISPLAY Advertising | Nat’l Advertising | 1922 Advertising 
Display Cain bier sdnginng National Gain Xi ecl iting Petal Gale a ie 
Tribune 59,917.56 6,812.53 31.4 Tribune 15,118.05 2,400.65 34.0 Tribune 87,375.21 10,671.90 35.7 
News 45,931.93 1,568.24 24.1 News 8,498.59 1,106.34 19.1 | News 60,749.39 2,410.48 25.0 
H’ld-Examiner 28,826.32 1,752.58 15.2 H'ld-Examiner 8,553.13 1,134.84 19.2 H’'ld-Examiner 35,211.87 5,092.90 14.3 
American 26,882.99 357.48 14.1 American 6,195.14 806.37 13.9 American 29,388.65 1,992.77 11.9 
Journal 14,236.00 372.09 (loss) 7.4 Journal 3,135.77 93.02 7.1 Journal 15,102.93 577.29 (toss) 6.1 
Post 14,814.91 504.32 (1oss) 7.8 Post 2,945.54 362.30 6.7 Post 16,891.02 269.61 7.0 


National advertisers spend more money in The Tribune 
than in the four Chicago evening papers combined 
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THE SOUTH 


Editor & Publisher tfor February 3,.1923. 


With Numerous Buying Resources Is An Excellent Market 


The South is one of the most in- 


~viting trade sections in the United 


States. Cotton no longer holds the 
South in its power. Watermelons, 
cantaloupes, strawberries, grapes, 
peaches, tomatoes, apples and other 


fruits are bringing gold and silver to 
the banks of the South. 


Sweet potatoes, lettuce, cabbages, 
peas, corn and other Southern vege- 
tables are “selling the South in the 
Northern markets.” 


Cattle that awaken the envy of 
Northern and Western herdsmen 
feed and fatten on alfalfa while 
Northern live stock are expensive 
luxuries in the barnyards of New 
England and New York State. 


National advertisers and space 
buyers should stop to realize these 
conditions all of which added to the 
fast developing Southern manufac- 
turing interests are creating wealth 
and prosperity that assure the suc- 
cessful marketing of properly adver- 
tised products for personal and 
household consumption in “the land 
of opportunity.” 


Come down and see our cities— 
markets and manufacturing centers 
that will surprise and please you. 
Get in touch with the newspapers 
listed on this page and become 
aroused to a genuine constructive 
selling campaign in the South. 


ALABAMA 
{1Birmingham News ...02.02-..0s.s+s0e- (E) 
77Birmingham News ..............-..... (S) 
*Mobile News-Item ..............-....+: (E) 
**Mobile Register a..co0 <6: shee sce se ns eas (M) 
Mobile. Register. « j.jnccess ones iit ouieiniee (S) 
FLORIDA 
{Jacksonville Journal ............ eee (E) 
**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville (M&S) 
*Pensacola News ............+0.0.0s0000- (E) 
:*Pensacola News "2hiccccu.02sacden seentes (S) 
{St. Petersburg Independent............ (E) 
GEORGIA 
**Augusta ‘Chronicle oit...cces essen: (M) 
“Ausust: Chronicle seascessss-4stee nce tees (S) 
“Augusta. Herald idecsse) cecnannceere (E) 
“Augusta. Herald: 4.00.3 .000¢50%.ss00e8 (S) 
*Columbus Ledger .................. (E&S) 
**Macon Telegraph ....-................- (M) 
**Macon Telegraph ................:..055 (S) 
*Savannah Morning News ........ (M&S) 
KENTUCKY 
“Lexington Leaders -.sscece-e ees rae (E) 
‘Lexington Leader” <é.sc.csene cee (S) 
{Louisville (Herald © .i.6254.0.54004 004 eas (M) 
fLouisville) Herald! 5..c.c cca e css enous (S) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


*Asheville: Times, <Gti.je.cenatoenaunoenie (E) 
**Asheville Citizen .............0-2ce0e0e (M) 
“Asheville Citizen ...20....0200ceceseces (S) 
Durham) Flerald)psccesaeenee ieee (M) 
**Greensboro Daily News................ (M) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


**Greensboro Daily News...............- (S) 
**Raleigh News and Observer.......... (M) 
**Raleigh News and Observer............ (S) 
**Raleigh “Times: cory seq nicsee center aeenitcen (E) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Columbia (State *...7)..u.cssdeem cone aee ene (M) 
*Columbia State) 3.. «-stse denen eee (S) 
**Greenville News .....csseccensesecdeses (M) 
Greenwood Index Journal.......... (E&S) 
*Spartanburg Journal ................. (E) 
*Spartanburg Herald ............... (M&S) 
TENNESSEE 
**Chattanooga News ............scessee0- (E) 
Chattanooga Times .............-.00005 (M) 
**Chattanooga Times ..............00000- (S) 
jMemphis Commercial Appeal.......... (M) 
{Memphis Commercial Appeal.......... (S) 
*Nashville ‘Banner \:3.542.3500.0seseshe: (E) 
*Nashville: Banner 5 js.k.scro nea ceaceeee (S) 
VIRGINIA 
tBristol Herald Courier ............ (M&S) 
{Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald.......... (E) 
Newport News Daily Press........ (S&M) 
*Roanoke Times & World-News....(M&E) 
*Roanoke ‘Times ())40is, st oeinee <taessetes (S) 


Circula- 


tion 


69,381 
75,581 
10,392 
21,264 
32,715 


111,176 
41,700 
42,931 


8,582 
12,032 
9,041 
6,051 
21,420 
14,560 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1922. 


tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 


~Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 


j7Government Statement, December, 1922. 
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Editor & Publisher for February 3, 1923 


_ THE PRESS regularly publishes more Men’s Cloth- 


ing advertising than either The News or daily Plain 
Dealer, , 


Ths figures for the entire year of 1922 are as follows: 


WRESS ie. 795,473 Lines 
Plat Dealer............ 652,259 Lines 
VON 533,716 Lines 


Not only is THE SR ESS first in local advertising— 
the local merchant’s frst choice—but in total paid 
advertising as well. Here jg conclusive, definite and 
authoritative proof of the Complete local supremacy of 


| THE PRESS. 


79 Per Cent of THE PRESS total 
circulation of 182,548 is distrib- 
uted in Greater Cleveland. | js 
significant that THE PRESS 


tands fourth in the entire country 


Say yds - Way 
t the highly important factor of i, i 
Intensive coverage. ! \ 
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ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Incorporated Wit 
PUBLISHERS DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES tt 
New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco aE 
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y/ he Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
| Including the Scripps~MeRae League | i 


LEVELAND PRESS 


POMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND nh 
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Editor & Publisher for February 3, 1923 


ONOLULUG MEXICO CI 


PANAMA CANAL 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


VALPARAISQ Bi CAPE TOWN 
BUENOS AIRES 


\3 New 
Eee 


Mercator Projection of 
the map of the world. 


Get Philadelphians to ride 
on your ships and trains 


Philadelphians planning pleasure or business trips could be interested in 
routing their travels over your lines if you gave them in their favorite news- 
paper—The Bulletin—first-hand information about your facilities and points 
touched by your routes and connecting lines. y 


With the turning of people’s thoughts toward the varied interests of 
foreign lands or the lure of other climates, there is increased desire on the past 
of Philadelphians to travel. | 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin q 


+ 
In | 
° : The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin 1s larger 
Philadelphia than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
neatly everybody reads lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in 


America. 


The Bulletin, 


Net paid daily average circulation for 1922—493,240 
copies a day. 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. CARROLL C. L. WEAVER VeERREE & CONKLIN, INC. ALLEN HorMANN 
150 Nassau Street VerREE' & ‘CoNKLIN, INC. 28 East Jackson Blvd. VerrEE & ConkKLIN, INC. 

117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON, M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 PARIS, Ray A. WasHBuRN, 5 rue Lamartine, (9). 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company). 
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ILD SIN OF U. S. PRESS AGONIZING THE WORLD 


‘cret Treaties Among Allies, Foundation of Versailles Treaty and Responsible for Europe’s Present 
Welter, Were Known in 1917, But Were Printed in Full By Only One American Newspaper 


JE United States accepted the war 
on trust. Defned in its larger as- 
s by the aims and methods of Ger- 
| militarism, the cause of the Allies 
so overwhelmingly right that any 
stioning of collateral motives became 
cult. It would have sullied our high 
lism to have demanded evidence of 
al health from our associates. We 
ld have been like an affianced bride 
ng to her intended, “George, I trust 
; show me a certificate from .your 
‘ot. 
o emphasize the extent to which we 
: the war, or rather the peace, on 
t, let us suppose that in the summer 
1917, some American, gifted with 
natural prescience, had made an ex- 
statement of the condition of the 
Id in 1923, as it would result from 
man defeat and Allied victory. Is it 
much to say that with one unani- 
is voice all loyal Americans would 
2 cried, ““To Leavenworth with him”? 
a matter of cold probability, isn’t it 
ly that the maker of such a prophecy 
ld have been convicted of sedition 
would be in prison at this moment? 
uch was the American attitude at the 
nning of the war, and it did honor to 
spirit, if not to our intelligence. 
iwledge of the secret Macchiavellian 
2d of the statesman and_ business 
ips who made the peace would not, let 
lope, have caused the United States to 
tibute to the triumph of the Hohen- 
emns. That would have been jump- 
from bonfire to hellfire. But it would 
2 forced the Allies to throw out 
Y project except winning the war 
the ‘sake of peace. It would have 
ie American ideals supreme at Ver- 
es, 
‘e may heap anathema upon a State 
artment which was as criminally ig- 
int as our own in April, 1917, but so 
as the American people were con- 
ed, they had no means of determining 
truth, and the newspapers were too 
‘with the surface of the war to” bur- 
beneath it. 

y everybody realizes that the 
ntful condition of the world is the 
rowth of ambitions which were nur- 
d by Allied statesmen throughout the 
| 8fowing constantly in depth and 
. defined and redefined in secret 
ies, 

e Wi i i . 
Piatt nae the enti: oe 
1€ curse of the American people is 
| those who sold the victory they won. 
ley had but known in time! 

Ow ‘let the newspapers of America 
the plain facts. The secret treaties 
‘ put before them in 1917, and they 
‘d their columns against them. Every 
wtant secret agreement which rose 
‘© plague President Wilson during 
eace conference could have been dis- 
ited and destroyed if the newspapers 
\merica had stuck to their business 
tinting the truth, 

le mescapable truth is that the news- 
ts of America voluntarily censored 
Suppressed the most important dip- 
itic news given to the world be- 
nh the declaration of war and the 
ng of peace. They did so for patri- 


By IRVING BRANT 
Editor of the Editorial Page, St. Louis Star 


otic reasons, but they were false to their 
profession, and they guessed wrong. That 
act of suppression is responsible for the 
failure of victory to bring peace, 

The rivalry, the greed, the hatred, the 
bankruptcy, the chaos of the world to- 
day date squarely back to the refusal of 
American newspapers to publish the se- 
cret treaties and deal with them as a 
living issue of the war period. 

Ray Stannard Baker, in “Woodrow 
Wilson and World Settlement,” has fur- 
nished a vivid picture of the part played 
by these secret agreements. 

“Though conditions had _~ radically 
changed in the course of the war,’ he 
says, “though. America had come in ahd 
American principles had been universally 
accepted . . . even though the secret 


voluminous records of the Council of 
Ten and Council of Four at Paris is more 
impressive than the amount of time—in- 
valuable time, priceless energy—devoted 
to trying to devise methods of getting 
around or oyer or through these old 
secret entanglements.” 

Briefly, the secret treaties were: 

Agreement with Russia, March 20, 
1915, by which Russia was to get Con- 
stantinople and the Straits; the demands 
of Great Britain and France “both within 
the confines of the Ottoman Empire and 
in other places’ were to be satisfied; 
Great Britain was to get oil zone in 
Persia, 

Treaty of London, April 16, 1915, by 
which Italy came into’ the war with the 
promise of the Tréntino, Trieste, Gorizia, 


REAL ACHIEVEMENT OF A REAL NEWSPAPER 


(An editorial reprinted from the Brooklyn Standard-Union, of February 1, 1923) 


The most comprehensive information about the daily news- 
papers of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland 
ever compiled at one time is contained in the INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR BOOK edition of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
issued under date of Jan. 27, 1923. 

The EDITOR & PUBLISHER again proves its leadership in 


the newspaper profession with this truly wonderful encyclopedia 


of information. Every fact of consequence about all the daily 
newspapers in the above countries is set forth in detail with 


the exception of one item. 


No attempt is made to designate 


the newspapers which are making money and those which are 
not. With this exception, nothing is left to the imagination. 
James Wright Brown, the owner and publisher of the EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER, is to be congratulated upon a distinct 
achievement, one far-reaching in its benefits to every daily 
newspaper in the United States and to every advertiser, wher- 


ever he may be. 


treaties had been in some instances dis- 
claimed, yet the demands set forth during 
the peace conference by the various na- 
tions were exactly the claims made in 
these various very secret treaties.” 

And again, says Mr. Baker: 

“But without an understanding of 
these treaties there can be no true under- 
standing of what really happened at 
Paris. Two of the great conflicts there, 
the Italian and Japanese settlements, 
turned largely upon the existence of se- 
cret treaties, and the black trail of the 
serpent of secret diplomacy of the earlier 
days of the war also disfigured the dis- 
cussions of the disposition of the Turkish 
colonies and the settlements in Turkey 
and played a part in nearly every other 
important controversy. 

“Tt was the most insidious single ele- 
ment working against full publicity of the 
proceedings, for it involved purposes 
which the European powers dared not 
discuss in public. It cramped and ham- 
pered the experts, it caused the European 
councillors themselves to play fast and 
loose with each other. Nothing in the 


Gradisca, the Tyrol with 200,000 Ger- 
mans; the Slav province of Dalmatia, 
Adriatic islands, African territories and 


an - indemnity. 

Rumanian treaty of August, 1916, 
promising that country Transylvania, 
faving a Rumanian and Magyar popula- 
tion, and: the Banat, a Slav province. 
This treaty was chiefly to be kept secret 
from Serbia, as it involved a territorial 
intrigue against that valiant member of 
the Allies. 

Sykes-Picot treaty of May, 1916, -giv- 
ing Syria to France, Mesopotamia to 
Great Britain, dividing Arabia into Brit+ 
ish and French spheres of influence, and 
excluding Italy from any Turkish rights. 

Sazanov-Paleologue treaty, . March, 
1917, giving northern Asiatic Turkey to 
Russia, and. southern. Turkey to France, 
with a line of demarcation to be agreed 
upon between France and Great Britain. 

Franco-Russian. agreement of March 
11, 1917, giving France the River Rhine 
as “a permanent strategical frontier”. and 
allowing. Russia to annex Poland. 

Japan’s secret treaty, covering the Ger- 


man rights in Shantung and the German 
islands north of the equator, was signed 
March 1, 1917. 

In April, 1917, the agreement of St. 
Jean de Maurienne promised Smyrna and 
other Turkish territory to Italy. 

The last secret agreement was that of 
February 15, 1919 (at the Peace Confer- 
ence) revising the Sykes-Picot treaty te 
transter Mosul from the French to the 
British zone, and giving Palestine to 
Great Britain. 

These treaties, it will be noticed, are of 
two varieties—bids for support, and divi< 
sions of spoil. The Allies outbid Ger- 
many for Italian support because Ger- 
many could not offer Austrian territory 
to Italy. Germany outbid the Allies for 
Rumania, but Rumania thought the Allies 
could deliver and Germany couldn’t, 


Japan held. up the Allies when they — 


needed sea power against submarines. 

The secret treaties dividing the spoils 
ur Asia and Africa were entered into, for 
the most part, early in the war, yet some 
of them were' signed after the Allies had 
issued their statement of war aims of 
January 10, 1917, indorsing the right of 
self-determination and a: league of na- 
tions. The public statements of Lloyd 
George and others, echoing the principles 
of President Wilson, lulled American 
public opinion to sleep. They deceived 
Mr, Wilson himself. Yet the proof of 
their insincerity. is not alone the resurree- 
tion of the earlier secret treaties in the 
Peace Conference; the secret treaty-mak- 
ing, for the division of territorial spoils, 
continued right along after the restate- 
ment of war aims. The last secret treaty, 
giving Mosul to England, was signed at 
the Peace Conference itself. 

The extent of American ignorance can 
be measured from the following colloquy 
between Senator Borah and President 
Wilson, at the White House conference, 
August 19, 1919: 

“Senator Borah—When did the secret 
treaties between Great Britain, France 
and’ the other nations of Europe with 
reference to certain adjustments in Eu- 
rope first come'to your knowledge? Was 
that after you reached Paris also? 

“The President—Yes, the whole series 
of understandings were disclosed to me 
for the first time then,” 

When the President made this amazing 
statement, some editorial critic remarked 
that there was no-excuse for his igno- 
rance, because the secret treaties ‘were 
published in full in the New York Eve- 
ning Post during the winter of 1917-18, If 
the President was to be blamed for not 
knowing what was published in the New 
York Evening. Post, what is to be said of 
the thousands of- newspapers and their 
editors, who ignored both the news value 
and.the significance of what one news- 
paper was courageous enough to publish? 
Why was the New York Evening Post 
the .only newspaper in America. with 
enough fidelity to the truth to publish it? 

An understanding of the -failure of 
Americans to appreciate the. importance 
of those treaties may be obtained by com- 
paring the attitude of the little New York 
Evening Post, with that of its great con- 
temporary, the New York Times,. which 
is chosen only because -its Index to the 
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News and complete files make it most 
accessible of all newspapers to the author. 

On November 25, 1917, the New York 
Times put a conspicuous head upon a 
dispatch from Russia telling of the pub- 
lication of the first series of secret trea- 
ties. The story “played up” some irrele- 
vant material about Ambassador Francis, 
then proceeded to describe the Franco- 
Russian agreement on German bound- 
aries. 


It quoted the elegram from Izvolsky of 


March 11, 1917, “stating that Franc¢ 
recognizes Russia’s freedom to define her 
western boundaries. This was followet 
by a telegram from Sergius Sazonoff, 
former minister of foreign affairs, assur- 
ing M. Izvolsky that the agreement with 
France and England in regard to fhe 
Constantinople straits need not be fre- 
examined, and stating the willingnesg of 
Russia to give France and England jthe 


freedom of defining the western bound-~ 


aries of Germany, in exchange for the 
freedom allowing Russia to define fhe 
eastern boundary of Germany.” \ 


That was the extent of the information 


Times, and that was far and away more 
than the readers of the average American 


» newspaper learned, of the secret treaty 
+ which established the basis for the pres- 


ent doom of Europe and the destruction 
of American war ideals. 

The following features of the secret 
treaty were omitted from the New York 
Times story, although they were con- 
tained in the document as published in 
Russia : 

1. The agreement aimed “to attain the 
political separation of Germany from her 
trans-Rhenish districts and their organ- 
ization on a separate basis.” 


2. The river Rhine was to “form a, 


permanent strategical frontier against a 
Germanic invasion.” 

3. The territories on’ the left bank of 
the Rhine were ‘to be constituted an 
autonomous and neutral state.” 

4. They were to’be “occupied by 
Frénch troops until such time as the 
enemy states have completely satisfied all 
the conditions and, guarantees indicated 
in the treaty of peace.” 

5. Germany’s western frontier was to 
be fixed “at the discretion of the French 
Government”—not, as the Times story 
said, by “France and England.” 


Take not that this agreement, which 
exactly sets forth the aims of France at 
the Peace Conference and the policies of 
the Poincaré government today, was en- 
tered into two months after the Allies 
had united in a statement of war aims 
which pledged them to the principle of 
self-determination. 


As published by the American news- 
papers, this secret paper could be read 
in the light of the Allied war aims state- 
ments, and it would seem to be limited in 
application to Alsace-Lorraine. But the 
suppressed provisions proved it a docu- 
ment to fasten on Europe the methods 
and fruits of militarism. 


Would the United States have been 
lulled by generalizations if the truth had 
been put before the American people, and 
discussed on its merits by the leaders of 
American journalism? 


On December 1 and 2, 1917, the terms 
on which Italy entered the war were 
cabled to this country from Russia. The 
New York Times’ reception may again 
be considered typical of the attitude of 
American newspapers, or fairer than the 
average. It gave the Italian treaty a first 
page “follow” head, after a main head 
reading, “Assure the Allies Russia Will 
Oust Usurping Reds.” The provisions’ 
of the treaty were stated briefly, but ac- 
curately and completely: This was fol- 
lowed by a dispatch from Washington, 
beginning: “Officials here were emphatic 
today in expressing doubt that the pro- 
visions of the alleged treaty with Italy 
contained guarantees of ‘delivery’ of ter- 
ritories described in the document... . 

“The State Department, it was as- 
serted, had no knowledge of such an 
agreement between the Allies and Italy. 
It was suggested in an unofficial quarter 
that the so-called treaty might have been 
forged by the Bolsheviki.” 


} recorded. 
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That was virtually the beginning and 
the end of the news treatment of the 
secret treaties before they became the 
overshadowing issue at the Peace Confer- 
ence. Of editorial treatment there was 
nothing, although the silence of European 
governments proved the documents to be 
genuine. Possibly there was a newspaper, 
somewhere in America, that faced the 
issue they presented. If so, it should be 


Yet it was not wholly impossible to 
appraise the treaties for what they were. 
Some individuals in America did so 
when they had an opportunity. For in 
stance, Prof. Morris Zastrow, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, wrote in the February 7, 
1918, issue of the Nation, that the publi- 
cation of these treaties in the New York 
Evening Post “reveals a startling con- 
dition of affairs in European chancel- 
leries which must be faced frankly if at 
the conclusion of this war there is to be 
a settlement that will insure the world 
against such another outbreak as has now 
for three and one-half years plunged the 


world in deep sorrow-and terrible suf-{ 
given to the readers of the New York \ fering. \i 
“Truer words were never spoken dur\) 
But the condition of affairs 


ing the war. 
was not faced frankly, because the news- 
papers of America suppressed the facts. 


It is easy to frame a defense—‘“All 
thoughts were concentrated on the win- 
ning of the war.” But that is not true. 
Activities were so concentrated ; thoughts 
were upon the terms of peace. In De- 
cember, 1917, President Wilson had ad- 
dressed Congress on the war aims of 
America. The Allies followed on Jan- 
uary 10, 1918, with a restatement of their 
war aims. Then came the “fourteen 
points” speech of Mr.. Wilson.. The en- 
tire country, and all of Europe, were dis- 
cussing the principles of peace, the rights 
of nations, the formation of a league, the 
abolition of secret diplomacy. And all 
the while, due to the refusal of our news- 
papers to publish the hard and disillu- 
sioning truth as. contained in formal 
treaties and written agreements, the prin- 
ciples we believed in were being under- 
mined by the very secret diplomacy we 
wanted to abolish. 


What would have happened if the news-\ n 
papers thad dealt with the secret treaties \for the past eight years. hi 
A Will be better to give other cities a 


on the basis of their importance? 
dangerous situation would have been cre- 
ated. In order to keep America fervently 
and effectively in the war, it would have 
become necessary for every signatory to 
those secret treaties formally to disavow 
their provisions. And that was exactly 
what was needed, both to win the peace 
and to make the war easier to win. 

The purification of the war would have 
brought liberty-loving people together in 
an unprecedented unity of purpose. As 
it was, the secret treaties were exploited 
to the full in the Central Empires. The 
Italian Treaty and the Rumanian Treaty 
went far to restore the unity of Austria- 
Hungary. They turned countless Slavs 
into supporters of the Hapsburgs. The 
‘treaties stiffened German resistance, 

It is reasonable to believe that Austria 
would have gone to pieces earlier, Ger- 
man morale would have collapsed, the 
war would have been won more quickly, 
and the lives of thousands of American 
soldiers would have been saved if Ameri- 
can public opinion had dealt with the 
facts of the secret treaties and knocked 
them out—as knocked out they would 
have been. 

The Versailles Treaty never could 
have been written as it was, if the Franco- 
Russian agreement had been analyzed in 
advance. By that agreement of 1917, the 
French ambition to make the Rhine “a 
permanent strategical frontier’ was cov- 
ered by a clause providing that the Ger- 
man territories on its left bank were “to 
be occupied by French troops until such 
time as the enemy states have com- 
pletely satisfied. all the conditions and 
guarantees indicated in the treaty of 
peace.” 


This provision for the military occu- 
pation of the trans-Rhenish provinces 
was incorporated into the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, with no thought on the part of 
the American public that it was aimed 
at the dismemberment of Germany. Yet 
the present French policy, based on that 


/to its standards when it tries to suppress 


\ life principle when they join the con- 
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provision of the treaty, is the policy of 
making the Rhine “a permanent strate- 
gical frontier.” Looking back at the 


SELL NEW YORK 
statement dated March 11, 1917, it seems ne 


that a provision for military occupation Co-operative Plan» Considaaa aan 
until the enemy states have satisfied the ak >A ee 
conditions and guarantees of the peace vertsing Managers ssocialia 
treaty is enough to insure the perma- Buying Power of Entire City | 
nence of the military frontier on the Has Been Surveyed 


DAILIES MAY JOIN 1 


Rhine. 


_In other words, provide for military 
gccupation until all of the peace terms 

re satisfied, make some of the terms im- 

ossible to carry out, and military oc- 
cupation will furnish ‘‘a permanent strate- 
gical frontier.” 

The United States is paying the pen- 
alty in mortification, and the world in 
suffering and danger, for the ignorance 
in which the American people were kept 
during the war. The newspapers were 
both the cause and the victims of our 
national psychology, which demanded that 
all minds conform to an official stand- 
ard. Officialdom is merely running true 


The first co-operative movement on| 
part of newspaper advertising salesme 
sell New York to the national advert 
was discussed in detail at a dinner J; 
ary 26 by the Advertising Managers’ 
sociation of New York City at the | 
vertising Club. A survey of New Y 
and its environs as a market for nati 
advertisers prepared with zoning map, 
the Research Bureau of New York [ 
versity was explained, 

Plans were laid to solicit the nati 
advertiser, not as now, on a strictly ¢ 
petitive basis, but by presenting, co-op, 
tively, detailed facts about New York 
vast purchasing power; its concentra 
of population; its tremendous consu 
tion of staple commodities and luxm 
and its complex and cosmopolitan divi) 
into communities with different buy 
habits. 

Leo E. McGivena, of the New Y 
Daily News outlined the progress m 
and plans for future accomplishm 

e told how every block of 

ork had been completely surveyed | 

e city divided and mapped into c 
venient sections in which wealth and p 
chasing power were clearly indicated 
a key color scheme, this to enable a 5, 
manager to plan intelligently his c 
paign for retailing by placing his a 
modity only in sections where its ap) 
to the particular public would be great 


“The New York market,” said | 
McGivena, “has been much maligned 
a hard market by advertisers who h 
tried it and failed; but the New Y 
market in general is not more diffi’ 
than any new market. It has some pe 
liar difficulties and some marked 4 
tages. The most difficult aspect of i 
its size. The failure of many atten 
to enter the market is traced to one | 
—that the extent and scope and huget 
of the job are not considered and reali 
beforehand, and the effort made is tot 
inadequate to the situation.” : 


The difficulties, Mr. McGivena 
plained, could be greatly overcome by 
operation among the salesmen of | 
various newspapers. ‘This phase of 
plan is now being worked out by the | 
vertising Managers’ Association, | 

About 200 advertising salesmen of 
advertising staffs of the New Y 
Times, Tribune, Herald, Daily Ne 
Sun, Mail, Globe, Telegram, Brook 
Eagle, Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal | 
the Long Island City (N. Y.) Star w 
present, besides the following advertis 
managers: William Horner, Brook 
Eagle; Jerome Vogel, New York E 
ning Telegram; Lou C. Payne, h 
York Commercial; Benjamin T, Buti 
worth, New York ‘Times; Poi 
‘Caruthers, New York Evening P« 
U.S. G. Welsh, New York Tribu 
William Severn, New York Glo 
William Burns, New York Even’ 
Mail; E. A. Sutphin, New ¥) 
Herald, and E. L. Wallace, of the El’ 
beth Journal. E. S. Friendly, busir 
manager of the New York Herald ' 
Sun, and C. C. Lane, business mana 
of the New York Evening Post were 2 
present. i 


facts, but newspapers are false to their 


spiracy. : 

Throughout the war, the newspapers 
of America were agents of propaganda. 
They were moved by high purposes; they 
felt themselves consecrated to a patriotic 
endeavor. But propaganda in the name 
of patriotism differs from other propa- 
ganda not a particle, when measured by 
the results ensuing from the suppression 
of the truth. 

The penalty for suppressing the secre 
treaties was the Peace of Versailles, and 
the penalty for the Peace of Versailles is 
all about us. 


WON’T MEET AT ASHEVILLE 


S. N. P. A. Directors Ask Members 
to Select Other Convention City 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Jan. 30.—The 
board of directors of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, meeting 
here yesterday, agreed that the 1923 
pnvention will not be held at Asheville, 

. C., which has been the meeting place 
They think it 


chance to entertain. Invitations have 
been received from Asheville, Chat- 
tanooga, Lexington, French Lick Springs 
and White Sulphur Springs. Question- 
naires will be sent to all members so 
each may express his preference. 

Those present at the meeting were 
Charles I. Stewart, president; A. G. 
Newmyer, chairman of the board of 
directors: Mrs. W. W. Barksdale, Clark 
Howell, Jr., Roy Watson, T. M. Heder- 
man, Maj. Allen Potts and Walter 
Johnson, secretary. 


A part of the meeting was devoted to 
discussing cost-finding, especially as it 
relates to national advertising. The pro- 
gram committee for the 1923 convention 
was instructed to prepare a constructive 
program to be confined strictly to busi- 
ness with no outside speakers. The 
report of the cominittee on labor, made 
by Chairman G. J. Palmer, said all 
. N. P. A. members have made satis- 
factory contracts with the unions. 


WOULD BOND TEXAS NEWSPAPERS 


Legislator Feels Libel Complainants’ 
Interests Should Be Protected 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustisuEr) 


Austin, Texas, Jan. 29—A bill to re- 
quire Texas newspapers owning less than 
$10,000 in physical property to furnish a 
$10,000 bond for protection of judgments 
secured by persons in actions for libel 
has been introduced in the Texas Legisla- 
ture by Representative Jacks, of Dallas, 
and is signed by several other members 
of the lower house. 

An amendment will be offered by the 
author of the bill when it is considered in 
committee, to prevent its touching coun- 
try or small-town newspapers, the amend- 
ment to provide that the regulation shall 
only apply to papers established in cities 
of 20,000 ot more population. 


False Information Law in W. Va 


T. N. Read has introduced into | 
West Virginia House ‘of Delegates 
bill which would make it a misdemea! 
for any person to furnish false inforr 
tion of any kind to newspapers. 1] 
bill is sponsored by the West Virgi) 
Publishers’ Association. 


Monument for Kilmer Grave 


A monument 35 feet high is to mi 
the grave of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, P 
and former member of the New Yé 
Times staff, who died fighting in Fra 
as a member of the 165th U. S. Infant 


10 FUNDS FOR JOINT POSTAL BOARD, 
- HOUSE INSTRUCTS CONFERENCE 


énate Appropriation of $75,000 Turned Down When Light Is 
' Flashed on Two-Year Idleness and Expense of the Joint 


) 


Committee—Post Office to Continue Investigation 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent of Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


\/ ASHINGTON, Feb. 1—The Joint 
’ Postal Commission, created in 1920 
* the avowed purpose of investigating 
 ha_dling and transportation of mail, 
il go out of existence at the end of the 
ssent fiscal year, if the House dominates 
‘its present attitude of declining to 
facur in a Senate amendment to the 
ist Office Appropriation bill providing 
/ additional $75,000 for the Commis- 
wm. The acfion in the House in refus- 
': further funds to the Commission has 
is entire approval of the publishing in- 
tests which have fought the dilatory 
tics of the Commission and its pre- 
use of investigating the cost of handling 
sond-class mail. Congressional action 
the proposal to eliminate the war- 
fle increases on second class mail mat- 
has been delayed from time to time 
_ the pretext that members should 
yait the outcome of Joint Commission’s 
vestigation. ( 
‘The action of the House by a vote of 
2 to 90 in insisting that no more funds 
| appropriated for the commission was 
ken January 25, when House conierees 
_ the Post Office bill were instructed 
‘refuse to accept the Senate appropria- 
yn. Both the Senate and House agreed 
on the proposal that an additional $500,- 
(0 be allotted the Post Office Depart- 
ent for extra clerk hire necessary to 
ake the mail weighing investigation. In- 
iential Housé members, however, in- 
uding Rep. Madden, of Illinois, chair- 
an of Appropriations Committee, ex- 
‘essed the opinion that Joint Commis- 
on was making little effort to complete 
3 investigation and a further appropria- 
on meant wasteful expenditures of pub- 
> funds. : 
ee you appropriate the money,” said 
ep. Rouse of Kentucky, himse!f a mem- 
ar of the Joint Commission by virtue of 
ss membership of the House Commit- 
eon Post Office and Post Roads, “you 
ill spend about $75,000 on junketing 
ips for employees and avail nothing. 
he Commission ought not to have been 
orn; as it is it should be killed at the 
irliest possible moment.” 
‘Several Congressmen, including Rep. 
teenerson of Minnesota, a member of 
1e Joint Postal Commission, who had 
onsistently opposed consideration of the 
ublishers’ request for reductions in sec- 
ad-class rates, asserted that abolition of 
ie Commission would end the govern- 
ient’s investigation of second class maii 
dst. Rep. Madden in reply pointed out 
tat the Post Office Appropriation Billi 
irried $500,000 for continuation of the 
‘ork by the Post Office Department, the 
nly organization of the government 
sally competent to make the investiga- 
on, 
“Mr. Steenerson then resumed his at- 
ick on the publishers. 
“The periodical publications,” he said, 
which have been enjoying a bonus or a 
ubsidy from the government for years 
nd years first said they wanted to have 
lis investigation made, but as soon as 
ie. Commission recommended it they 
irned around and they and their organs 
ttacked the Commission from one end 
f the country to the other. 
eing abused by the representatives of 
ig journals that are reaping a benefit 
nd a bonus at the expense of the postal 
ervice because we are trying to find out 
that the truth is about the different 
lasses of mail.” i 
Mr. Steenerson’s position was sup- 
orted by Rep. Paige of Massachusetts, 
ho inveighed against what he termed 
ne “propaganda” against the commis- 
10n. 
“For years,” he said, “it has been a 
isputed question whether the govern- 
ent was losing $60.000,000 or $70,000,- 
00 in carrying second-class matter. The 


We are. 


Postal Commission has been investigating 
that question. . The second-class pub- 
lishers claim there is no loss. The 
Postal Commission is endeavoring to find 
out whether there'is a loss or not. There 
has never been such a propaganda put 
up against anything as there has been 
on this proposition about second-class 
mail. 

“More than $200,000 already has been 
expended by the commission and to stop 
it now would be to waste all that has 
been spent in the past. It is simply a 
question of whether the government 
wants to have this investigation made 
as to the cost of second-class mail. If 


the publishers of second-class matter be- 


lieve what they claim, that they want to 
know the actual cost, they would not 
put any hindrance in the way of the 
ascertainment of that fact, but I know 
they are trying to hinder it by protest- 
ing against this $75,000 proposition.” 

In summing up the position of the vast 
majority of the House that wanted the 
commission abolished, Rep. Madden 
said : 

“Tf the House believes the statement 
of these gentlemen literally, the House 
will be deceived. These gentlemen try 
to make you understand that no pro- 
vision is being made in this bill for the 
ascertainment of the cost of handling the 
mail, and they further try to make you 
understand that the Joint Commission 
which we are seeking to abolish is going 
to make that ascertainment. The Joint 
Commission is not going to make that 
ascertainment and the | ascertainment is 
going to be made. Who is going to make 
it? Why the Postmaster-General; and 
we have provided $500,000 in this bill to 
enable him to do it. 

“T do not know anything about what 
the publishers want. But whether they 
want it or not, it is going to be made.” 


A. P. NOMINATIONS MADE 


Committee Names Ten Candidates for 
Board of Directors 


The Associated Press nominating com- 
mittee this week made the following nom- 
inations to succeed the five directors 
whose terms expire in 1923, the rule re- 
quiring at least ten nominations: 

E. P. Adler, Davenport (Iowa) Times. 

Benjamin H. Anthony, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard. 


H. V. Jones, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Journal. 
Frank Knox, Manchester (N. H.) 
Union. 


*Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 

Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Tel- 
egram. 

Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun. 

Frederick I. Thompson, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald. 

*W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

*F. B. Noyes, Washington Star. 

The elections will take place at the A. 
P. annual meeting to be held in New 
York April 24. Those marked with an 
asterisk are renominated. 


A. N. P. A. Convention, April 25 to 27 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 25, 26 and 27. There will be no 
luncheons or dinners in connection with 
this convention save the one to be held 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the A. N. P. A. The exact 
date of this dinner and the names of the 
speakers will probably be announced next 
week. The committee for the dinner con- 
sists of Louis Wiley, business manager. 
New York Times, chairman; Howard 
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Davis, business manager, New York 
Tribune; David B. Plum, general man- 
ager, Troy (N. Y.) Record; John F. 
Bresnahan, business manager, New York 
World; Raymond F. Gunnison, Brooklyn 
Eagle; and Mortimer D. Bryant, Six 
Point League of New York. 


AUTO MAKERS RELYING 
ON NEWSPAPERS 


Can Be Offset 
Only by Keeping Plants Going 
100%—Chicago Show Adver- 
tising Threatens Records 


Realize Rising Costs 


By James T, SuLLIVAN 
(By Telegraph to Eptror & PusBLrsHER) 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1—That the deluge of 
advertising, which started with the New 
York Motor Show is going to con- 
tinue for some time, is indicated by the 
fact that in the three days here of the 
Chicago show or perhaps four days, there 
have been 314,481 lines of motor car ad- 
vertising used in five Chicago: papers. 
When it is considered that this has just 
been for cars, and that accessory adver- 
tising made the figures roll up to some 
325,000, at least, it is going some. 

Another comparison shows that in 
1922, in New York last month, with 13 
papers getting advertising during motor 
show week the figures for all combined 
totalled some 650,000 lines. That cov- 
ered a period'of about eight days. If 
five Chicago papers in half that time can 
run up a total of some 50 per cent or 
thereabouts of the New York total it 
gives some evidence of what is in sight 
for 1923. i 

Here are the lineage figures. for the 
Chicago papers, beginning Saturday and 
taking in part of today: 

Tribune, 95,424. 

Herald-Examiner, 71,278. 

Evening Post, 60,574. 

Daily News, 49,878. 

Journal, 32,565. 

American, 24,762. 


It is very easy to see that the motor 
manufacturers are contining all along the 
line, to tell their story to the world by 
means of the newspapers. 

There are two things beginning to 
worry the manufacturers now. These 
are producticn and prices. They are 
planning a big production again, more 
than 2,500,000 cars. If they can all keep 
going at 100 per cent it means overhead 
can be kept down. That will have a 
tendency to hold the prices about where 
they are. 

However, while the orders, so far in 
as a result of the shows held to date, 
guarantee to keep the factories going 
full tilt until after the summer,. the ex- 
ecutives are beginning to wonder if the 
demand will still keep up. They do not 
like to admit that they are not quite so 
optimistic as they were at New York. 
Not that they have shifted materially to 
the pessimistic side, but they have been 
through the changes in the past and now 
are ready to admit that there may have 
too much over enthusiasm in the early 
days, of 1923 following the big 1922 sales. 

There is a little cloud appearing on 
the California horizon. The Pacific Coast 
was one spot where there had been no 
slump. Just now there are rumors that 
one is showing up. December made new 
records, but it may have been an orgy 
of over-buying. At any rate some of the 
big men at the Chicago show are slipping 
away for the West to get first hand in- 
formation. They are sending subordi- 
nates to the Northwest to look over that 
field and bring it back potentially to 
make up for any slowing down in Cal- 
ifornia between now and the return of 
the winter tourists. 

So much for production. Everything 
going into the cars is climbing. Tires 
are being quoted at higher figures to the 
motor makers. The rubber market seems 
to be cornered at London. Lumber is 
going up. Leather began going up some 
time ago. Steel advanced with the other 
things. Now these are all important 
factors. If they continve to climb, cars 
may have to go up. The 1923 models 
were based upon prices quoted last. fall, 


y, 
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and the makers today are.not going 
ahead with long orders for a supply to 
cover a year. Therefore they will run 
out of their materials shortly, and the 
new orders will cost more. Unless pro- 
duction can: be kept high the overhead 
will mean an impossibility to continue 
along at present price levels. Yet no 
one wants to advance. If there is a slow- 
ing down of orders some companies may 
cut prices to be the first to get rid of 
their-stock. It does not take -more than 
a few hundred cars to run a value of 
stock up to a $1,000,000 or more. That 
is why they are pouring out their ad- 
vertising copy to. sell the idea of buying 
to the public. 

The creating of a demand. for quick 
sales through newspapers is recognized 
now as a big factor. 

This, then, is the story of the Chicago 
show, and the reason why papers. here 
are creating new records -in the number 
of columns carried ‘both in.show -issues 
and. during the week.. 

And schedules are being made up now 
for spring .campaigns to. run into the 
millions, 

There ‘have been some interesting meet- 
ings of advertising men here since the 
show started. The.N.:A, C. C..Factory 
Managers’. Council. got a lot. of the .ad- 
vertising men from .,the car plants. to- 
gether Monday. It was a closed session. 
President E, S. Jordan, of .the. Jordan 
Motor Car Company presided and: kept 
things, moving. There.,were.some, inter- 
esting. discussions on all phases -of ad- 
vertising. problems, including publicity. 

The following day there was a. session 
of the truck. advertising:men. This was 
well attended also, and.sqme of the fac- 
tory men had some. good. ideas to. ad- 
vance to try to bring..the trucks -back 
into their own again. 

Wednesday the.advertising men identi- 
fied with the accessory trade held.an all 
day session, at which a program of some 
very excellent papers were prepared and 
read under the direction of Chairman 
Ezra. -W. Clark. 


MATS FOR SMALL. PAPERS 


Use Urged in Minnesota to Encourage 
National Advertising 


Rep. Lake Fatts, 
Herman Roe, editor of the Northfield 
(Minn.) News and president of the 
Country Newspapers, Inc., speaking at tle 
annual convention ‘of the ~ Northern 
Minnesota Editorial Association held 
here January 26 and 27, urged publish- 
ers to join the co-operative movement 
for foreign advertising and suggested the 
installation of a casting box’ permitting 
the use of mats, costing the advertiser 
much less than electros, as a-means of se- 
curing more business. 

The association which adopted a hew 
constitution and by-laws elected the fol- 
lowing officers: E, M. Denu, general 
manager, Bemidji Daily Pioneer, presi- 
dent; Martin Widsten, Warroad‘ Pio- 
neer, vice-president; and Dr. A. G. Rut- 
ledge of Minneapolis was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer for the 18th successive 
term. J. P. Groth; Roseau Times- 
Region; Grove Wills, Evelette Clarion, 
and Carl Carlson, Melrose Beacon, were 
selected for the executive committee. 

The association endorsed the work of 
the Ten Thousand Lakes Association 
which spend a large amount of money in 
advertising the state throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Denu, the new president, spoke on 
the problem of giving direct advertisers 
the same discount as advertising agencies 
and concluded that under present condi- 
tions the advertising agency could not be 
done away with, and consequently must 
be protected. C. C. Peterson, a Grand 
Rapids merchant, said that merchandise 
is the necessity of the little man and the 
press and business men should co-oper- 
ate, Grant Utley, of Cass Lake, advised 
the publishers to co-operate in advertis- 
ing. their own wares, « 


Minn., Jan. 28.— 


Labor Daily Now a Tabloid 
The Seattle Union Record January 22 


changed to a tabloid 5 column, 16 page 
paper. The regular departments are con- 


tinued and more pictures are being used. 
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PRESSMEN DEMAND A WEEK’S NOTICE 
OF SHIFT HOURS AND OVERTIME 


New York Union Asserts It Will Enforce Ruling of Judge Hand 
in Election Night Walkout Case—Publishers Offer to Ask 


Both Manton and Hand for Clarification of Decisions 


EMAND that the New York 

newspaper publishers give notice in 
advance of the shifts they will work 
during the succeeding week, including 
any proposed overtime, was served this 
week by David Simons, president of New 
York Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union 
No. 25, upon the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. This demand followed several 
weeks of correspondence upon one phrase 
in the recent decision of United States 
Judge Learned Hand, in the case of the 
walkout of the pressmen on Election 
Night, that “the newspapers must, under 
Article Il (of the Manton Award) give 
the men notice during each week of what 
the shifts will be during the succeed- 
ing week, including any proposed over- 
time, except in cases of sudden emergen- 
cies, not then known, of which they shall 
give notice as soon as they are known.” 
The union in meeting this week instructed 
President Simons to notify the publishers 
that “it would abide by Judge Hand's 
interpretation of the Manton decision.” 
The publishers had not replied on Febru- 
ary 2. 

Efforts of union officers to institute a 
compulsory “savings plan’ among the 
members to “meet conditions which wil! 
arise on September 1, 1923, when the 
contract with the publishers expires,” 
met with no success at the meeting. The 
proposal was left to a referendum of the 
entire membership. 

Following Judge Hand’s decision, 
which appeared in Epitor & PusBLISHER 
of December 23, 1922, the union presi- 
dent notified the Publishers’ Association 
of its contention that the newspapers 
must give notice during each week of 
what the shifts will be during the suc- 
ceeding week, with allowance for sudden 
emergencies, which President Simons de- 
fined as “breakdowns or sudden newspa- 
per scoops.” 

This letter of the union, dated January 
6, was answered by the publishers the 
following week, after several meetings 
of the Committee of Eight, which has 
the pressmen’s dispute in charge. They 
“declined to accept the union interpreta- 
tion, which would be. mischievous in its 
results and which has no basis in Judge 
Hand’s decision.” They stated that they 
intended to. continue, in their own in- 
terest, as well as that of the union, the 
reasonable practice of the last 30 years, 
that the present practices of overtime 
and notice to shifts have been in common 
use in every newspaper office in New 
York for over 25 years and are recog- 
nized throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. It was added that neither the 
pressmen nor the publisher could not 
and cannot now tell when and how much 
overtime will be necessary on any given 
date in the future, and that he had never 
been asked to do so by the pressmen or 
any other of the 16 unions with which 
he had contractual relations. 

The union’s reply to this on January 
16 disagreed with the publishers and re- 
quested that the joint standing commit- 
tee of publishers and union consider the 
matter and refer it back to Judge Hand 
as to just what his decision meant. 

In the publishers’ reply, on. January 
22, it was pointed out that the only ques- 
tion submitted to Judge Hand for de- 
cision was whether the Evening World 
pressmen violated the working contract 
when they refused’ to work after 7 p. m. 
on Election Night, and, that Judge 
Hand’s decision as to that violation had 
been clear and unequivocal upon the sole 
question submitted to him.. It was stated 
that there were ambiguities in Judge 
Hand’s expressions about reasonable no- 
tice of overtime, a question raised by 
the union at the hearing and which had 
to be left unanswered by the publishers 
because the union objected to submission 
of further briefs. There were also am- 
biguities, it was stated, in the earlier de- 


cision of Judge Manton, on several dis- 
puted points. 

The union, the publishers declared, 
had refused to join the publishers in a 
request to Judge Manton to interpret 
these issues, which both sides had agreed 
to arbitrate, and the publishers saw no 
reason, in the circumstances, to return to 
Judge Hand for a further decision on 
issues which the publishers did not sub- 
mit to him. The publishers, however, 
expressed their willingness to join the 
union in a request to both original ar- 
bitrators to interpret respectively their 
views more clearly on the disputed 
points. 

The union’s latest statement, after its 
meeting, asserted that it would abide by 
Judge Hand’s decision as to the interpre- 
tation of Article I] of the Manton award. 
It reiterated that the union was willing 
to go before Judge Hand again and have 
him state in plainer language to the satis- 
faction of the publishers what his de- 
cision meant. The union insisted that 
the continuous refusal of the publishers’ 
committee to carry out the decision of 
Judge Hand, sitting as the fifth member 
of the joint standing committee, was a 
positive violation of the Manton award 
and that the union will treat it as such, 
and that one week from January 29, the 
decision of Judge Hand will be put into 
effect by the union. President Simons 
declared that the union intended to carry 
out the Manton award, which has only a 
few months to run and that it would ex- 
pect the publishers to do the same. 

No reply to this communication had 
been made by the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion when Eprror & PuBLisHER went to 
press. 


Article II of the Manton award, ren- 
dered last February, provides for work- 
ing hours as follows: 

“Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of 
the luncheon period hereinafter provided 
for, considered between the hours of 
7 a. m. and 7 p. m, shall constitute a 
regular day’s work. Any eight consecu- 
tive hours, exclusive of the luncheon 
period provided for, between 7 p. m. 
and 7 a. m., except on Saturday, when 
the hours shall be in eight consecutive 
hours between 5 p. m. and 5 a. m., shall 
constitute a regular night’s work. Work- 
men called for duty between 5 a. m. and 
7 a. m. for day work shall receive $1 
extra, Reasonable notice shall be given 
by the publisher to.the workmen for the 
hours it is desired that they labor. Men 
working on Saturday and Saturday night 
on. Brooklyn. papers shall receive the 
regular Saturday night scale for Satur- 
day night and a bonus of $1.50, provided 
at least four hours elapse between the 
two shifts.” . 

In Judge Manton’s comments upon this 
article, at the time, no. reference was 
made to the provision for reasonable 
notice of shifts. 

When the walkout of the Evening 
World pressmen at 7 p. m. Election 
Night was referred to Judge Hand for 
arbitration, he. discussed at length the 
mutual responsibilities of employer and 
employe. He found that the Evening 
World pressmen had violated. their con- 
tract by refusing to work overtime be- 
yond the hour of 7 p. m. set by Judge 
Manton as the end of the day shift. As 
a part of his discussion, he stated: “I 
find further that the newspapers must, 
under Article II, give the men notice 
during eath week of what the shifts will 
be during the succeeding week, includ- 
ing any .proposed overtime, except in 
cases of sudden emergencies, not then 
known, of which they shall give notice 
as soon as they are known. I do not find 
that the award requires the newspapers 
not to change the hours of a shift from 
week to week.” 


VOTE AGAINST SUNDAY WORK 


A referendum of newspaper men has 
been taken in Belgium on a proposed 
law forbidding all work on the prepa- 


ration of newspapers from Sunday 
morning until Monday morning. It 
resulted in a strong vote in favor of 
the proposed law. 


PAPER MEN SEE NEED 
OF RESEARCH 


Canadian Manufacturers Plan to Ap- 
point Director and Establish Plant 
Next Year—Look for New 
Outlets for Product 


MontreaL, Que., Jan. 27,—The matters 
of appointing a director of scientific and 
industrial research and the establishment 
of a research plant at a cost of $30,000 
were outstanding among the matters dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Association which. 
closed here yesterday. The importance 
of research work was generally ad- 
mitted, but the general feeling was that 
it was premature to launch the associa- 
tion into so heavy an expenditure. Con- 
sequently it was decided to drop the ques- 
tion and to continue the committee 
studying the matter for another year. 

Another matter discussed at length was 
that of Australian trade, a complaint be- 
ing raised that Australia was discriminat- 
ing against Canadian paper in favor of 
the British product. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of H. F. E. Kent as president, and 
George Carruthers, vice-president, Ed- 
ward Beck remaining secretary. 

‘Mr. Beck, reading the president’s re- 
port in the absence of George McKee 
who retired from office about a month 
ago, reviewed the great progress made 
by the pulp and paper industry during 
the ten years that the association has been 
in existence. Newsprint and paper pro- 
duction had increased from 350,000 to 1,- 
090,000 tons per year, about 60 per cent 
of it produced in Quebec province. The 
immediate outlook of the industry fa- 
vored optimism but there was danger par- 
ticularly in newsprint, of overrunning 
the permanent demand of the market. 

George Chahoon, Jr., president of the 
Laurentine Company and chairman of 
Newsprint Section, presented the report 
of that section, which read, in part, as 
follows : 

“There has been throughout the year a 
gradual improvement in business generally, and 
the improvement has been reflected in a greater 
demand for the product of our mills. The re- 
turn to more normal conditions has gune further 
in the United States than in Canada and as 
that country consumes over 80 per cent of our 
production of newsprint paper, our mills have 
benefited accordingly. 

“While we still had competition from 
European countries, that competition was not so 


great or so keen as in the previous years. The. 


rising exchanges together with an increased de- 
mand for newsprint from other countries re- 
sulted in smaller quantities of European paper 
coming into our market and the increased de- 
mand for Canadian paper has enabled our mills 
to run very nearly to capacity: throughout the 
year. Our production this year will be close 
to 2,100,000 tons or nearly 25 per cent above 
the production in 1920, the previous record 
year. ; 

“Of our total exports in 1923, 887,835 tons 
went to the United States, 33,693 to Australia, 
12,029 to New Zealand and the rest mainly to 
Great Britain and South America. 

“The production capacity of Canadian mills 
was increased during the year by the addition 
of four new machines, bringing the total daily 
capacity up to 3,825 tons. For the coming year 
there are .new machines under construction 
which will increase this daily capacity for 1923 
by 490 tons, giving a total capacity per year of 
about 1,294,500 tons. There will also be othcr 
extensions which will not come into operation 
in the nea: future, but which will ultimately 
have to be reckoned with in estimating the 
future of the industry.” 


Means of conserving the forest wealth 
of the Dominion were the main matters 
discussed by the forestry association, 
which recommended a_ special forestry 
police force. Reduced freight rates on 
lumber were the main point of argu- 
ment at the lumbermen’s convention, 
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George M. McKee Named President: 
One New Member 


The Newsprint Service Bureau hi 
a brief annual meeting at the Hotel R» 
Carlton, Montreal, January 26, at whi) 
only business matters and’ the electi 
of officers were considered. 

The officers elected are preside; 
George M. McKee, Algonquin Pap 
Company, Ogdensburg;  vice-presid 
Louis Bloch, Crown-Willamette, §, 
Francisco; and R. S. Kellogg, secretar. 
treasurer. The following were elect 
to the executive committee, Percy — 
Wilson, Spanish River Pulp & Pap 
Mills, Ltd.; W. E. Haskell, Internation 
Paper Company; and J. L. Apedai 
Price Brothers, Ltd. The Oswegateh 
as Company were elected to membe 
ship. ae | 


PRINTERS’ WAGES INCREASED 


' 
| 


New Contracts in Pittsburgh, Sereda 
Oklahoma, Mt. Vernon and Haverhill! 


New agreements between publishe 
and typographical unions have been co 
cluded in Pittsburgh, Scranton, Oklahon 
City, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Haverhi 
Mass, All carry increases in scales, e 
fective at once or at stated dates in futur 
Their details follow: 


PrirrssurcH—Contract effective Jani 
ary 8, 1923, to January 7, 1924, with 
wage for night work of $56.50 for jou 
neymen; $51.50 for proofreaders, ar 
$44.50 for machine tenders; for day wor 
$53.50 for journeymen; $48.50 for proo 
readers and $41.50 for machine tender 
Apprentices on night work receive fro: 
$21 to $33, and on day work from $20 | 
$32. The 45-hour week is provided. TI 
contract calls for local arbitration of di. 
ferences arising under the agreement onl 
The old scale was $1.50 less per weel 
except for the apprentices, whose pay — 
unchanged. ‘ ie 

Scranton — Contract effective fro} 
January 1, 1923, to October 1, 1924, wit! 
a night scale of $49 and a day scale « 
$46. Machinist-operators, in charge ¢ 
two or three machines, get $1 above th 
scale. Machine learners get $26 to $2! 
The old scale was $45 nights and $4 
days, with $15 for machine earner, 
Hours remain at 48 per week. ail 

OxtaHoma City—Agreement effectiv 


from January 5, 1923, to January 5, 192 
with provision for opening wages onl AY 
60 days’ notice prior to January 5, 192. 
and January 5, 1925. The scale is $4 
nights and 42 days. Machinist-operator 
and monotype keyboard men caring fo 
caster machines receive 50 cents per da 
or night for each machine cared for, aboy 
the regular scale. _ Machine learners ar 
paid $15 to $30, and apprentices fror 
$17.50 to $37.50. The ratio of appr 
is increased from 1 to 7.to 1 to 5. Hour 
remain at 48 per week, The old ‘scal 
was $43 nights and $40 days; machin 
one $8 to $18, and apprentices, $1l 
to : 


Mr, Vernon, N. Y.—Contract effec 
tive from January 1, 1923, to January 1 
1926, with the following scale: Firs| 
year of contract, $48 for journeymen 
$53, foremen; $50, machinist; $31 to $36 
machine learners ; apprentices, $20 to $38 | 
second and third years of contract, $ 
increase over above rates. Night worl 
not less than $5 above day scale. Hou 
are 48 per week, day, and 44 night. Arbi 
tration of all differences is provided, in: 
cluding those relative to a new- contract 
The old scale was $48 for night work 
and $45 for day work; machinists, night 
$50; dav, $47; machine-learners, $34 tc 
$39 nights, and $31 to $36 days, itt 


prentices received from $22 to $39 night 
and $19 to $36 day. -Hours were 48 per 
week, day or nicht, ; | 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—Agreement effec 
tive from January 1, 1923, to December 
31. 1923, with a scale of $44.50 night, an 
$41.50 day. Apprentices receive fro 1 


one-half to three-fourths of journeymen’s 
pav. Arbitration of all-differences is pro- 
vided. The old scale was $41 night, and 
$38 day, with the same proportion for ap- 
prentices. Hours remain at 48 per week. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


Well, if it works on this crowd he’s good. Emile Coué, French exponent of autosuggestion, 
made himself right at home up at the National Press Club during his visit to Washington. 
He warned Washington newspaper men that his famous senterice should not. be allowed 
to become an obsession.. ' 


Te 
bed 


$500 reward! William P. Green (left), 
director of the work of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, while 
apparently delirious disappeared Janu- 
ary 22. A nation-wide search is now 
being made for him and the A. A. C. 
W. has offered $500 for information 
that will lead to his whereabouts. He 
had been doing vigilance work for six 
years and is well known as a public 
speaker. Age 34 years; weight 125 
pounds; dark hair, somewhat thin; 
gray eyes, had many fillings in teeth. 


The call of Palm Beach is annually answered. William J. Conners, owner of the Buffalo 
Courier and Enquirer and Mrs. W. J. Conners, Jr., wife of the publisher of those news- 
Papers (below), are among the regular visitors making merry at that resort this season. 


Nothing harassed-looking about this crowd. They call it “fair Mexico.” In the group 
above we have, left to right, F. John Wright, New York Herald; Alfred G. B. Hart, 
London Times; C. B. Travis, International News Service; Frederick G. Neumeier, United 


Press. All are located at Mexico City. 


Uh 


Off on a European honeymoon. Herbert 
F. Gunnison, publisher of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, and his bride (right), who 
before her marriage was Mrs. F. E. 
Munroe Baldwin, sailed recently on the 
Volendam. 


Ud 


Olin W. Kennedy has other duties than just managing editor of the Miami Herald. In 
the winter time he entertains the newspaper men who journey down that way. In the 
group below we have, David S. Tarbell, for many years editor of Scripps-McRae news- 
papers in Ohio; Ed. W. Howe, Sage of Potato Hill, and Mr. Kennedy, host at a recent 


outing. 
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GRAPHIC OILDAG ADS TURNED TRICK 
FOR CHICAGO DISTRIBUTOR 


Intensive Newspaper Campaign of Eight Weeks Quadrupled 
Number of Sellers of High Priced Lubricants—Copy 
Shows Teeth in Polished Metal of Automobiles 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


THE man who makes a success as 

an advertising man has to have some 
of the same qualities peculiar to an 
editor. He has to know what will in- 
terest people and how they may be made 
to think his way most readily. 

If a big idea can be found in a product 
and presented dramatically, yet convinc- 
ingly, a big step has been taken in the 
problem of causing the public and dealers 
to sit up and take notice. It goes a 
long ways in overcoming sales obstacles. 

The use of a big, graphic idea has had 
much to do with the increase in sales in 
the Chicago market of what is claimed 
to be the highest price motor oil there. 
There are numerous motor oils offered 
for sale, many being strongly advertised, 
and the outlook for a new oil, especially 
where high in price, does not encourage, 
off hand, the thought of any material sale 
in any large city market, 

The Acheson Oildag ‘Company of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufactures Oil- 
dag, the motor oil in question, and Gre- 
dag for cups and gears. These products 
are for motor and factory use. Its Chi- 
cago distributor, Hunt, Wallis & Co., 
last year wished to, increase the volume 
of business being done. Several methods 
had ‘been tried, but they had not worked 
out well. 

It was decided to conduct an intensive 
effort of eight weeks directly centered 
on the city itself. What could be said 
about the highest price oil to make the 
motorist’ willing to pay the price and 
want the product? 

Careful study by the David C. Thomas 
Company Advertising Agency resulted in 
a decision to show, enlarged as under 
the microscope, the highly polished sur- 
faces of pistons, bearings and crankshafts. 
When thus. enlarged, the surfaces showed 
sharp, uneven teeth. The teeth idea was 
used to put teeth into the copy. 

The teeth diagrams were featured in 
each advertisement. How the dag of oil- 
dag covers the teeth of metal and sur- 


Chew Up Metal 


When the Oil Muzzle Slips Off; They 
Bite—Sheathing Them Properly With 
“Dag” Protects the Bearing Surfaces, 


Increases Power, Decreases Repairs 
and Oil-Costs. 


If metal surfaces, however pol- 
ished and smooth, didn’t have 


mend filling your motor's crank 


case with oildag instead of with oil 


teeth, your motor would never 


Every Motor Has Teeth 


wear down or out. 

If oil-films could really be de- 
pended upon to keep the tecth 
muzzled al) the time, there would 
never be any wear, either 

But everyone knows that cyl 
inders, piston rings and bearings 
wear down and out. Even the 
toughest oil films break fre- 
quently 


When the Teeth Show Plainly 


The teeth in 
your motor 
can always 
breakthrough 
the oil-film 
when-the 
motor works 
hard enough. 
Everyone 
knows how 
motors heat 
on hills, or 
when dri *n 


improperly or dard Heat means 
friction; friction means that the 
oil-film has broken and the teeth 
are chewing away at each other— 
and that means that a bill for re- 
pairs and depreciation is being 
written, 


In new cars and repaired motors 
the teeth show even more often, 
because the pistonsand bearings 
fit more closely 


Such close fitting bearings break 

the oil-films more easily, so that 

the motor heats and wedrs even 

on the leve 

The ‘‘Dag”’ Film .000005 of an 
Inch Thick 


That. is why many car dealers 
and motor overhaulers recom- 


scores of official tests 
York, ond other cities (0 4 
ness and wonderful | 
the “dag” film. R 
nocnty milés, with 1 
darks dig off the urna ae 


Oildag does everything that oil can 
do and in addition muzzles the 
teeth of metal as no oil-film, can 
Oildag actually sheathes the teeth 
of bearmg surfaces wath a noo- 
metal film, an unctuous film, a film 
of graphite thinner than one of oil 
and thousands of times stronger 

This film is only about five milk 


lionths of ap inch thick 


Itissosmooth 
and strong 
that after it 
has been 
formed in a 
motor the car 
can be driven 
aslongasan 
hour with 
the crank 
case abso- 
rerMgss lutely dry. 


Made of Straight-Run Oil--- 


and “Dag” 
The oi of oildag is a straight-run 
oil ‘That means pure oil, un- 


blended with the heavy leavings so 
often sed to stiffen motor oils 
“Dig” means Deflocculuted 
Acheon Graphite 

It wa invented by Dr Edward G. 
Achoon, the world famous inventor 
and maker of carborundum at 
Niagra Falls 

Thi: graphite is made electrically 
fror petroleum to free it from the 
imprities always found in natural 
grabite 

Its deflocculated, that is, divided 
in particles sc 
mst powerful o 

reuired to distinguish them 


“Oildag” Copy might have been writtén 


by a Sunday feature editor and its text 


rounds them with a film was shown, il- 
lustrating the key idea of the copy. 

The copy itself might have had its 
headlines written by a Sunday feature 
editor and its copy prepared by a special 
writer of Sunday stories, so skillfully 
was the treatment handled. ° The copy 
was concrete and it hit close home to 
various points of interest of the average 
motorist in his car. 

One advertisement said: 

“HOW MUCH IS YOUR CAR WORTH 
TODAY? 

“Ycur first ride costs from $100 up. What 
the others cost depends a good deal on taking 
the teeth out of your motor. 

“When you buy a new car for $900 and drive 
it a few blocks to an insurance office you will 
find its value has gone down to $750, It has 
become a used car; a purchaser wouldn’t pay 
more than that because he can’t tell what has 
happened to the motor and its bearings in that 
time. 

“Whether he knows much about the teeth in 
metal or not, he does know that there is such 
a thing as wear and that oil protects only 
partially against it. What your car will be 
worth one or more years later will depend a 
great deal on how well you guard against wear, 

“No matter how smooth the cylinder walls 
and piston rings of your motor may be, they 
have teeth like those shown in the illustration. 
An oil-film can cover them, ‘but whenever the 
motor works hard enough the best oil-film 
breaks. That is why your motor heats on hills 
or when driven improperly or hard. Heat 
means wear, means that the teeth of the metal 
are chewing. 

“By using oildag instead of oil, the teeth of 
all the bearings surfaces are sheathed with a 
film of graphite, a fine slippery film. This film 
is only five-millionths of an inch thick where it 
covers the teeth—much thinner than ordinary oil 
film. 3ut it is thousands of times stronger— 
so strong that after it has been formed you can 
drive your car as much as an hour without 
‘heating’ the mpotor. 

“The oil of oildag is pure, straight run oil— 
nothing else. The dag is Deflocculated Ache- 
son Graphite invented by Dr. Acheson, the 
world famous inventor of carborundum and 
made electrically in his laboratories at Niagara 
Falls. 

“Dag constitutes only one-fourth cf one per 
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It would 


take millions of these 
aver the head of a pin 
As soon as oildag is put int 
motor these particles begin to fly 
to the metal surfaces, as if they 
were attracted by a magnet. 

They accumulate, fill up the teeth, 
form a sheathing film m 
than glass, more friction-fre 


particles to 
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Last Twice as Long as Oil 
A crank case full of oildag need 
be drained only after 1,000 to 
1,200 miles, f 
as often as se 


le—only half 
motor oils. 
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1 them with a film 
ints of the teeth 


In addition to this saving of oil- 
money’, it ge 

line mileage two or thre 
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it that after it hos 
ary can be tun fifiven 
after the crank case 
drained dry. 


se it lessens frict 


ally it cuts depreciat 


amazingly During 


years, many oildag users report 
running 20,000 miles and more 
without paying any attention what- 
ever to their motors 


Send for “WHY"'—or Call 
Calumet 0999. 


Hunt, Wallis & Co. 
2121 Michigan Ave, Telephone 
Calumet 0999, 


Distributors of Oildag and Gredag 
For Motor and Factory Use 


Send for the names and ad- 
dresses of the lmndreds of 
parages and filling stations 
in Chicago who supply Oi- 
‘ n demand. Ask also 
for our free booklet “Why” 
= call Calumet 099% 


Registered Trade Mark 
MUZZLES THE TEETH OF YOUR MOTOR 


prepared by a special writer of Sunday stories, 


cent of oildag—but that is enough to make a 
ctank case full of oildag last from 1,000 to 
1,200 miles. A filling of exceptionally good oil 
generally lasts only 500 miles. This makes 
cildag much cheaper than oil—even though it 
costs a few cents more per quart.. 

“Send for ‘Why’—or Call Calumet 0999. 
Send for names and addresses of the 100 and 
more garages and filling stations in Chicago who 
supply oildag on demand. Ask also for our 
free booklet, ‘Why’—or just call Calumet 0999 
and ask us.” 


The name, Oildag, was featured -in 
huge type, with below it the slogan, 
“Muzzles the teeth of your motor.” 

Under the headline, “Why today’s gaso- 
line makes repair bills run high”-and the 
sub-head, “How a dag film, only five- 
millionths of an inch thick, keeps bear- 
ing surfaces from biting each other,’ an- 
other advertisement stated : 

“The gasoline of today is seldom vaporized 
completely. in your motor. It is too heavy. 
More or less of it runs down the cylinder walls 
and into the crank case, cutting the oil-film 
much as kerosene does. 

“When the oil film is cut, the teeth of the 
motor—shown in the illustration—start to chew. 
All you notice is that your motor ‘heats up’ 
quickly. But that heating means friction, fric- 
tion means wear, and wear .means repair bills 
sooner or later. Oildag prevents this kind .of 
wear because it provides a lubricating film that 
gasoline can’t cut.” 


The advertisement then described the 
sroduct and. how it-works.  . 

“What makes you car grow old so 
fast?” “How to muzzle the teeth of your 
motor” and “What makes your motor 
1eat on hills?” were among other pieces 
of copy used. 

Under the main’ head, “Every motor 
as teeth that chew up metal,” and the 
sub-head, “When the oil muzzle slips off, 
they bite—sheathing them properly with 
Dag protects the bearing surfaces, in- 
creases power, decreases repairs and oil 
costs,’ a piece of copy in large space 
pointed out: 

“Tf metal surfaces, however polished and 
smooth, didn’t have teeth, your motor would 
never wear down or out. Tf oil-films could 
really be depended on to keep the teeth muzzled 
at all times, there would never be any wear, 
either. But everyone knows that cylinders, pis- 
ton rings and bearings wear down and out. 
Even the toughest oil-films break frequently. 

“The teeth in your motor can always break 
through the oil-film when the motor works hard 
enough. Every one knows how motors heat on 
hills when driven improperly or hard. Heat 
means friction; friction means the oil-film has 
broken and the teeth are chewing at each other 
—and that means that a bill for repairs and de- 
preciation is being written. 

“In new cars and repaired motors, the teeth 
show even more often because the pistons and 
bearings fit more closely even on the level, The 
Dag film is .000005 of an inch thick. That is 
why many car dealers and motor rehaulers rec- 
ommend filling your motor’s crank case with 
oildag instead of with oil. ; 

“Oildag does everything that oil can do and 
in addition muzzles the teeth of metal as no oil- 


What Makes 


If it weren't for the teeth in all metal 
surfaces, you wouldn't have to use oil 
in your motor 


to cover a pin head. 


While an oil-film covers the teeth they 
can’t bite—but just as soon as the oil- 
film breaks they start to chew. 


This chewing is called friction, and 
causes wear and heat 


Whenever the motor works hard enough, 
as on hills or in hard driving, the oil- 
film breaks, 


A Film Thinner 
But Stronger 


About sixteen 
years ago Dr. E.G. 
Acheson, the great 
inventor and maker 


Cars marked like this haze been run an scores 
of carborundum at 
Niagara Falls, dis- 
covered a way of 
using graphite to 
sheathe the teeth of metal, 


cities 10 show the toughne 
cating quality of the “dag” fil 
and fwenty miles, with the ¢ 
dry, are the usual average 


derful lubri- 
ds of fifteen 
¢ absolutely 


His invention is called oildag and con-@ 


Heat on Hills 


Why the teeth of metal surfaces should 
be muzzled with a film stronger than oil 


so finely that it takes millions of particles 


One Filling Lasts From 1000 to 2000 
Miles 
Because of its fineness it doesn't settle 
out of the oil, even if oildag is kept 
years before being used.” 
But when oildag .comes into contact 
with metal, the dag particles fly to the 
latter as if magnetically attracted, 
They fill up the tecth of the surface 
and coat it with a 
thin film—about 
five millionths of 
an inch thick, 


Ths film is so 
strong that it not 
only keeps motors 
of official tests in Chicago, New York, and other from heating on 

3 hills, but once it 
has been properly 
formed you can 
drain your crankcase dry and run 
from fifteen to twenty miles with- 


film can. Oildag actually sheathes the » 
of bearings surfaces with a non-metal film 
unctuous film, a film of graphite, thinner } 
of oil and thousands of times stronger, 

It is so smooth and strong that after it 
been formed in a motor, the car can be dr 
as long as an hour with the crank case 
solutely dry.” | 

The copy then told of the inyen| 
Dr. Acheson, and explained why | 
product lasts much longer than regi| 
oil. 

A car, with the name Oildag pair} 
on it in giant letters, was shown in ¢| 
eral advertisements, with the n) 
“Cars marked like this have been run| 
scores of official tests in Chicago, N| 
York and other cities to show the tou, 
ness and the wonderful lubricating qu 
ity of the “dag” film. Records of | 
to 20 miles, with the crank case ab! 
lutely dry, are the usual average.” 

Sub-heads were scattered through | 
text to break it up and make it eas 
to read. 

That the work of the salesmen in go)’ 
after outlets made progress as the | 
vertising appeared is shown by referen 
made in various pieces of copy. One; 
vertisement said that the names of a hi. 
dred or. more garages and filling stati¢, 
handling Oildag..would* be furnished | 
telephone, another in a sub-head sa 
“Why today’s gasoline makes repair bj. 
run high—and why 200 garages n 
carry a lubricant better than oil,” and ¢| 
other “Send for the names and addres 
of the hundreds of garages and fli: 
stations in Chicago which supply 0. 
dag -on. demand.” -- The advertising @) 
peared in the Chicago Daily News, | 

As a matter of fact, the campai| 
proved valuable in its moral effect 
the dealers as well as influence on t 
public. Hunt, Wallis & Company, t 
distributor, states that with the cai 
paign as a powerful factor the numb 
of dealers was increased 260% in Cl 
cago and immediate suburbs and sales i 
creased 400%. In fact, some of the ¢ 
fect of the copy still is being felt ; 
though the last insertion appeared le 
August. : 

It is planned to conduct another cat 
paign this year, 


Metropolis Broadcasting Again 
The Miami (Fla.) Daily Metropolis r 
sumed broadcasting daily radio progran 
from its station, WFAW, January 2 
with new apparatus with a 2,000-mi_ 
radius. The Metropolis station has bet| 
out of commission for about six week 
due to damage to the equipment. | 


Ad Checkers Move 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc 
has moved from 448 Fourth avenue, Ne| 
York, to 15 East 26th street. 


Your Motor 


The “dag” of oildag fills up the teeth of metal 
and covers them with a film. Where it covers the 
points of the teeth it is only fire-millionths of 
an inch thick, but so strong that after it has been 
formed, cars can be run fificen or woenty miles 
with crank cases dry, 


Send for ‘‘WHY’’—or call 
Calumet 0999 

Send for the names and addresses of 
the 150 and more garages and filling 
stations in Chicago who supply oildag 
on demand. Ask also for our free 
booklet, “Why” — 

Or just call Calumet 0999 and ask us 


Hunt, Wallis & Company 
2121 Michigan Avenue 


Distributors of Oildag and Gredag 
For Motor and Factory Use 


sists of pure, straight-run oil contain- 


out wearing or heating the motor. 


ing 44 of one per cent of “dag,” 


“Dag” is Deflocculated Acheson Graph- 
ite—graphite that is free from natural 
impurities because it is electrically made; 
graphite deflocculated, that is, divided 


was concrete and it hit close home to the things that most interest the average motorist. 


One filling of oildag lasts about twice 
as long as a filling of oil. Instead of 
draining the crank-case every 500 
miles, as manufacturers tell you to do 
in the case of oil, a draining every 
1,000 to 1,200 miles is enough, 


so skillfully was its 
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MUZZLES THE TEETH OFJYOUR MOTOR. 
Copyright, 1922, by Hunt, Wallis & Company, 


treatment handled. The story H 
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BUFFALO 


The Wonder City of America! 


Buffalo has often been called the Wonder City of America. The reason for this 
descriptive and well earned title is found in Buffalo’s fortunate location on Lake Erie, 
the cheap, abundant and accessible electric power from Niagara Falls and its extraor- 
dinary transportation facilities—lake, canal and rail. 


Its unexcelled Lake Erie location explains why Buffalo has become one of the world’s 
great ports. ‘The port of Buffalo is third in the United States in tonnage. A tremen- 
dous lake commerce and an immense grain trade figure largely in Buffalo’s prosperity. 


An unlimited supply of low cost Niagara Falls power plays a part in the romance 
of Buffalo’s industrial development. Coal, iron and limestone are so easily assembled 
at Buffalo that it has become the second city in the United States in the manufacture of 
iron and steel products. 


These advantages of location and industrial opportunity are making Buffalo one of 
the world’s great cities, the population at the present time exceeding a half million. 


Added impetus to Buffalo’s growth is lately given by Dunlop Tire, General Motors, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the newly located Buffalo plants who have spent or 
will spend upwards of $75,000,000 in construction and expansion of their Buffalo Es- 
tablishments. 


This high grade, prosperous and responsive zone can be successfully appealed to 
and dominated by the sole use of the Buffalo News. 


As an example—the six leading department stores of Buffalo, whose copy is a daily . 


test of a newspaper’s worth to a local advertiser, place in the News 46% of the total copy 
placed by them in Buffalo’s six daily newspapers. 


Dominate by concentrating in the News. 


Circulation—Net Paid—Now 115,000 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 


Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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TO PRESS AGENT 


WHO SAYS MOVIES CONTROL PAPERS 


Church Conference Publicity Man’s Charges That Washington 
Post Refused Advertising and That All Ignored or Played 
Down News Refuted by Indisputable Evidence 


ASHINGTON, Dy CG: ¥Beb: 

Washington editors and newspaper 
managers were aroused to fighting pitch 
this week by the intimation of Dr. 
Charles Scanlon, general secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Temperance 
and Moral Welfare, that the  in- 
fluence of the motion picture industry 
in Washington had brought about the 
Suppression of news. In a_ statement 
issued for Dr. Scanlon by Walter I. 
Clarke, manager of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, the virtual 
charge was made that Washington news- 
papers “possibly with negligible excep- 
tions,” not only ignored a recent inter- 
denominational conference on proposed 
legislation for a federal movie censor- 


Conference on 
Feileral Control of 


Motion Pictures 
Thursday, Jan. 18° 


At New York pe ‘Presby- 
terian- Church, .. _ 
N. ¥, Ave. and 14th: Be. R. We: 
alae -by.-Clitrcnts BE .ui 6 sh trorat 
Welfars Orgdiidations as-Fallows: ~ 


Preqbsteyiag: tispect: L A 
ATot diet - eblscobst ¢ es e205 
Nofthorn, Dy tl<t Church . (oy¥~Sacial Berv= 


> Cominle ston) vs. 
Uiited Lotherii- CA 
~ tcé, Co WsS4dN) oy ack age 
Teehat 1 {eke Hiitoiu, 
National Refer” Assochition; 
Mertthig 19 A. Mi 2B. Myatad 
7:80 .P, 3H. a 
Aftdrrsses by Dr, Chitlss Bcgt- 
lon,,.of Pittsbilren: Cafidn.. 2hase, 
wr. Drorkiyn, N. -Y.5.Dr.-Siapende 


sAt 7 
Ellis 


This is a facsimile reproduction of the adver- 
tisement Rev. Dr. Scanlon charges was sup- 
pressed by the Washington Post. Exactly as 
shown here it was published by the Post on 
January 18, page 2, first column. 


ship, but “actually suppressed paid ad- 
vertising in connection with it.” 

Without exception the Washington 
newspapers denied Dr. Scanlon’s imputa- 
tion and Arthur D. Marks, business man- 
ager of the Washington Post, against 
whom the Rey. Mr. Scanlon’s assertions, 
as quoted by his publicity man, Mr. 
Clarke, were directed particularly, pro- 
duced the advertisement in a copy of the 
Post of January 18, which Dr. Scanlon 
said was suppressed. Several other of 
the Washington newspapers carried ad- 
vertisements of the conference and news 
notices as well, but it was apparent that 
the conference did not attract the news- 
paper interest or publicity that its pro- 
jectors had hoped. 

The attitude of at least two of the 
Washington newspapers, the Times and 
the Herald, was frankly stated by Avery 
Marks, Jr., managing editor of the Times, 
who said: 

“We wouldn’t refuse to print any kind of 
news, as news. We do not carry propaganda, 
however. and certainly net this kind of propa- 


ganda, for we are against federal control of 
notice of the con- 


the imovies. An advance ni 
ference did appear in the Times. As for Dr. 


Scanlon’s specific charges, I know nothing.” 


The failure of the Washington Post to 
run the advertisement submitted for its 
issue of January 17, Arthur D. Marks 
explained, was due to the fact that it was 
given over the counter to a new man who 
did not know the organization had an ac- 
count with the Post and held it up to find 
out if it would be paid for if accepted. 
It was ordered run the next day by E. S. 
Joh»s‘on, advertising manager, after he 
had communicated on the telephone with 
Dr. William Sheafe Chase of New York, 
who promoted the conference. The 3- 
inch advertisement in question . was 


1.— printed in the Post of January 18, page 2, 


bottom of first column. 

Following receipt of Mr. Clarke’s ver- 
sion of Dr. Scanlon’s charges, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER secured copies of the Wash- 
ington newspapers of the dates in ques- 
tion and requested the managing editors 
of the Washington newspapers to state 
their answer to the allegations. 

The Times and Herald answer is given 
above. 

The Post, as Arthur D. Marks stated, 
carried the advertisement on January 18, 
at the foot of the first column on the 
second page, first following and next to 
reading matter. In connection with the 
advertisement, E. S. Johnston, advertis- 
ing manager, reported as follows to Mr. 
Marks: 

“This ad was brought into the office on Tues- 
day night, the 16th, fer publication Wednesday, 
January 17. At that time there was only a 
new man and a messenger boy, and not know- 
ing that these people had an account with us, 
held the copy up. Upon learning (the next 
day) when this was brought to my attention, 
I immediately cailed Dr, Chase on the ’phone, 
and later in the day when we were able to 
catch him, he gave us the order for the ad 


to run the next day, January 18, and it was 
published as instructed.” 


The Star, concerning which Dr, Scan- 
lon said it carried a “short annduncement 
for which I paid,” did print the advertis- 
ing, as such, and it also printed an ad- 
vance notice and three-quarters of a 
column reporting the meeting. The story 
was played on page 5 and carried a regu- 
lar top-of-column head. Rudolph Kauff- 
mann, managing editor of the Star, gave 
Epitor & PuBLISHER the following state- 
ment: 


“Dr. Scanlon’s charges about Washington 
papers are absolutely untrue. So far as the 
Washington Star is concerned, on January 17 
an announcement of the conference with a de- 
tailed program was published in the Star’s news 
columns. On January 18, the conference was 
covered by a Star reporter and three-quarters 
of a column report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in the news columns. A paid announce- 
ment was published in the advertising col- 
umns. 


Lowell Mellett, editor of the Washing- 
ton News, was just as emphatic in his 
repudiation of. the press agent’s charges. 
He said: 


“The Washington Daily News carried’an ad- 
vance announcement of the Interdenominational 
Conference and a comprehensive news story of 
its sessions prominently displayed under the 
headlines ‘Says Magnates, Control Havs.’? No 
advertising was offered or refused. Dr. Scan- 
lon’s charges are utterly baseless so far as this 
newspaper is concerned.”’ 


Briefly Dr. Scanlon’s recital, as told by 
Mr. Clarke, was as follows: 


“Two days preceding the conference, Dr. 
William Sheafe Chase, who was actively pro- 
moting it, called at the offices of a Washing- 
ton newspaper, and, being unable to secure the 
publication of any news notice, s@bmitted a 
paid advertisement simply announcing the time 
and olace of the conference and the agencies 
by which it was called. 


First in Home 
Ownership 


Of the twenty-five largest cities 
in the United States, Baltimore 
ranks first in home ownership, 62 
per cent. of the homes in the city 
being owned by the families occupy- 
ing. them. 

And into the great majority of 
these homes, located in every sec- 
tion of the city, the Sun-papers— 
morning, evening and Sunday— 
are ready to carry your message, 
for 

Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


Evening 


“The advertisement did not appear as agreed 
upon and in company with him I called the 
following day to make inquiry. 

“One of the assistants in the advertising de- 
partment told us the advertising manager had 
instructed him not to admit.the advertisement. 
Inquiring why, he said that the manager simply 
stated it would ‘hurt the paper.’ 

“Dr. Chase and I then went to the business 
manager of the paper. He insisted that we 
were mistaken and. accompanied us to the ad- 
vertising department where the young man ccn- 
firmed, in our presence, what he previously had 
told us. The manager then said he. would then 
take it up with the advertising manager. That 
evening some one called Dr. Chase om the 
‘phone, claiming to represent the paper, and 
said they had reconsidered and that the ad- 
vertisement wceuld appear the following morn- 
ing—that is, on the day of the conference— 
but it did not appear.’’ 


The newspaper referred to, Mr. Clarke 
informed Epiror & PUBLISHER, was the 
Washington Post. Arthur D. Marks, its 
business manager, said flatly today that 
he had never received a visit from Dr. 
Scanlon and Dr. Chase and knew nothing 
of the incident until it was called to his 
attention ‘by Mr. Clarke’s publicity notice. 
He offered the explanation made above 
and gave the correspondent of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER a copy of the Post of Janu- 
aty 18 containing the Conference adver- 
tisement which Dr. Scanlon said did not 


appear. 
Dr, Scanlon acknowledged that a 
“small” notice did appear in another 


newspaper, also “a short announcement 
for which I paid in the Washington Star.” 
Dr. Scanlon said: 


“As chairman of the conference, I publicly 
stated just what had occurred and assured the 
gathering that we would be heard in every 
part of the country, notwithstanding the ccn- 
spiracy of silence impcsed upon the public press 
by the motion picture interests. 

“The ‘freedom of the press,’ of which we 
have heard so much, is a farce, a delusion 
anda snare, when any business for sinister 
motives can prevent announcement of public 
welfare endeavor such as this. The liquor traf- 


eee 


{ 
fic in its worst days never exceeded, if in| 
equalled, such metheds, 

“Whatever may have been the suspicio; 
people before that the motion picture inte; 
were subsidizing the press, here is plain 
unmistakable evidence.” | 


BUT THE PRESS AGENT PUT ]| 
THIS WAY— 


D*® SCANLON’S version of his tr 

ment by the Washington Press,| 
retailed for editorial consumption f;) 
Walter I. Clarke’s Philadelphia office; 
as follows: ; 


| 

Released on receipt for immediate publicai| 

‘The question whether the motion pic| 
industry uses its influence in the suppyres| 
of news in the American press is raised| 
Dr. Charles Scanlon, general secretary of | 
Presbyterian Board ef Temperance and M) 
Welfare. 

At his offices in the Columbia Bank Bi 
ing, Pittsburgh, today,- Dr: Scanlon rel| 
his experience with the newspapers in .| 
necticn with an interdenominational confer| 
called by him at Washington to consider | 
eral coutrol of the movies; This confer;| 
was authorized by the Presbyterian Gen} 
Assenihly, which delegated, to Dr. Sean! 
committee authority to co-operate with 9 
denominational and social welfare organizat| 
in an attempt to make united effort toy, 
lessening film abuses. 

Advance news announcements cf the (| 
ference were sent to the Washington ni; 
papers and an attempt was made td jn! 
paid advertising concerning the confere): 
Twenty-seven different national organizat) 
were represented at the gathering. which | 
proved a bill for stbmision tc Comgress | 
corporating the principles of federal control 
the motion picture industry. Despite the nat) 
wide participation and the representation | 
other great religious bodies besides the Pre:| 
terian Church, Washington papers are accu | 
by Dr. Scanlon not only of ignoring the ey 
but also of actually suppressing paid adyei| 
ing in connection with it. 

“So far as I -know,” said Dr. Scanlon | 
day, ‘the Washington papers ignored the c| 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Retail Dealers’ Association in Detroit, report- 
ing on the volume of business transacted in December, 
1922, as compared with December, 1921, showed an 
average increase of 31.11 per cent in all lines of retail 


trade for this city. 


This is the ninth consecutive month that retail 
sales in Detroit have shown an increase over the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 


In Detroit the retail stores spend from 60 to 80 
per cent of their total advertising appropriations with 


The Detroit News, this being a most important factor 


in maintaining the wonderful position of The Detroit 


\ 
News among the newspapers of America. 


Increased business is the rule in Detroit, where 
there is no unemployment and where the factories are 


working night and day. 


Take advantage of this situation through The De- 
practically every home in 


troit News which reaches 
Detroit and vicinity. 


The Detroit News| 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 


“Always in the Lead” = 


The Only Authorized Service of News and Pictures 
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Qf the Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 


(King of Egypt 3,000 Years Ago) 


From The London Times, January 10, 1923 


THE TOMB OF THE 
KING: 


CONTRACT 


GIVEN TO 


“THE TIMES” 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICE OF NEWS 


LORD CARNARVON’S 
PLANS 


We are able to announce 


_that Lord Carnarvon, with 


the cordial concurrence of 
Mr. Howard Carter, has 
entered into an_ exclusive 
agreement with The Times 
for the distribution through- 
out the Press of the world 
of all news and photographs 
of his discoveries in the tomb 
of Tuttankh-Amen. © Both 
Lord Carnarvan, since his 
return to London, and Mr. 
Howard Carter, at Luxor, 
have found it an impossible 
task to supply the Press 
individually with news and 
illustrations of their dis- 
coveries. Accordingly they 
have agreed for the future 
to employ a single agency 
for this purpose. 

The Times was enabled, by 
the courtesy of Lord Carnar- 
von, to publish the first ac- 
count of the discoveries in 
the: Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings, which have 
aroused a world-wide inter- 
est never before approached 
in the annals of excavation 
in Egypt or in any other 
land. Lord Carnarvon has 
now accepted the offer of 
The Times to place its or- 
ganization at his disposal for 
the purpose of supplying a 
service of news and illustra- 
tions of the discoveries to 
every newspaper, magazine, 
or other periodical publica - 
tion in the world which 
wishes to have it. He has 
therefore placed in our hands 
the whole of the serial pub- 
lication rights of his expedi- 
tion, and these rights include 
all news of discoveries, spe- 
cial articles, interviews, and 


photographs relating to the . 


several chambers of the tomb 
of King Tut-ankh-Amen, 
opened and yet to be opened. 
Neither Lord Carnarvon nor 
any member of his party will 
supply news, articles, of 
photographs to any other in- 
dividual, newspapér, or agen- 
cy. No other service will be 
authorized. 

The Times will supply the 
Press of the world with the 
material obtained under this 
agreement by means similar 
to those used in the arrange- 
ment which it made last year 
with the Mount E'verest Ex- 
pedition. Arrangements have 
already been made in Egypt 
and in London by which the 
whole of the material supplied 
by Lofd Carnarvon and Mr. 
Howard Carter will be dis- 
patched to The Times Office 
in London for simultaneous 
release to the Press of the 
world. The Times will make 
its own arrangements for 
this service direct with other 
newspapers, not only in this 
country, but throughout the 
world. All news matter and 


photographs published under 
this agreement will bear the 
following acknowledgment : 
“The Times world’s copy- 
right by arrangement with 
the Earl of Carnarvon.” 
Both The Times and Lord 
Carnarvon will take every 
precaution to prevent any 
infringement of this copy- 
right. 

Lord Carnarvon will leave 
London at the end of next 
week for Luxor. During his 
absence Mr. Howard Carter 
has been engaged in remov- 
ing and preserving the ob- 
jects found in the first 
chamber. Soon after Lord 
Carnarvon’s arrival at Luxor 
the most important task of 
all will be undertaken. The 
mystery of the north wall 
of the outer chamber, 
guarded by gigantic statues 
of King Tut-ankh-Amen, will 
be solved. Nobody can yet 
say what will be discovered 
behind that wall, but Lord 
Carnarvon has made public 
his conjecture in the special 
article which he contributed 
to The Times on December 
11. He then said: 

“There is little doubt that 
behind this wall there exists 
a chamber or chambers, and 
in one of these probably 
reposes, in his coffins and 
sarcophagus, the body of 
K tng Tut-ankh-Amen. 
Should this Royal  burial- 
place prove to be untouched, 
then the sight to be revealed 
will prove to be absolutely 
unique in the experience of 
any living archaeologist, and, 
as far as I know, in the his- 
tory of archaeology.” 

It is possible that there 
may be a further chamber 
or chambers. beyond this 
central one. In any event it 
is certain that the excava- 
tions will by no means be 
completed at the end of the 
present. season. The work 
will have to be discon- 
tinued some time in April 
because of the heat. It will 
be resumed in the‘middle of 
October, and will probably 
be continued through the 
whole of next winter. It 
should be emphasized that 
The Times scheme embraces 
the work not only of the 
present season but of such 
future seasons as may be 
used for the completion of 
the exploration of all the 
chambers of the tomb of 
King Tut-ankh-Amen. 

As it is desirable, in the 
general interest that the 
scheme should be put into 
oneration without delay, all 
who are interested in The 
Times service are asked to 
communicate immediately 
with the Manager at Print- 
ing House-square. 


@ The discovery of the tomb a few weeks ago aroused world-wide 
interest. People from all parts of Europe and America are already 
flocking to the scene. Only the ante-chamber has been opened, but 
it was found to contain treasures unrivalled in the annals of Arch- 
aeology. The inner chambers, containing presumably the mummies 
of Tut-ankh-Amen and his queen, and probably also many further 
examples of the art and handicraft of one of the oldest civilizations, 


are now about to be opened. 


@ It is proposed by the Earl of Carnarvon, under whose concession 
for exploration the tomb was discovered, to permit henceforward 
only authorized news, articles, and pictures relating to the discovery. 


@ These will appear at frequent intervals in the daily and Sunday 
editions of 


Che New York Cimes 


@ The pictures will appear chiefly in the Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tions, where full justice can be done them. The articles will be 
prepared by competent writers and Egyptologists. Many pictures 
are on the way to New York and hundreds more will be taken. 


The service will probably run through several months. 


yeas The New York Times is always sold out early. 
Order of your newsdealer in advance. 


Notice to Editors and Publishers 


@ The New York Times, by arrangement with Tl 
undertaken to distribute to the newspapers and periodicals of the United 
States and Canada the service of news, articles, and pictures relating 
to the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, 


1e London Times, has 


prepared under the sanction of the 


Earl of Carnarvon. ' 


@ Newspapers and periodicals desiring all or any branch of this service 


are requested to apply at’ once to The New York Times, 


Service Department. 
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READERS AND DEALERS SERVED WITH 
FUEL THROUGH CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


Indianapolis News Has Carried Special Section in Its Want-Ads 
for Several Years—Satisfactory Method of Com- 
paring Classified Lineage Is Needed 


By Ca. 


PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


ACK of vision is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest handicaps in every 
line of business. Certainly this is true in 
the business of seliing classified advertis- 
ing, 

The average person whose business is 
selling and -developing want-ads realizes 
that they are efficient in selling real es- 
tate. te will agree that classified ad- 
vertising offers the best channel of em- 
ploying help. He will admit that want- 
ads will do all the things that they have 
done for many years but he doesn’t see 
or admit the undeveloped possibilities. 
Want-ads will accomplish successfully 
many things—many new tasks if given 
the opportunity. 

This is not an indictment against 
classified managers. They are just like 
the great majority of human beings— 
lacking in sufficient imagination to en- 
able them to venture out of the beaten 
path. Classified managers are undoubt- 
edly even more progressive than people 
in many other lines yet the scope of 
classified has not been greatly enlarged 
in the last ten years. 

One of the great questions of the day 
is coal. Coal famines, coal strikes, fed- 
eral coal investigations, state coal bu- 
reaus, empty coal bins, high coal prices, 
and claims of coal profiteering are seen 
daily in the news columns and heard in 
conversation. Coal is one of the topics 
of the day and has been for some time 
on account of its importance in our lives. 

Yet coal and want-ads have never been 
considered together—at least not seri- 
ously until H. G, Barringer, classified 
advertising manager of the Indianapolis 
News, had a vision. He believed that 
consumer and dealer would both be bene- 
fited if coal and other kinds of fuel were 
advertised in the want-ad columns of 
the daily newspaper. Having this idea 
he started to prove it. A couple of years 
ago he established this classification on 
the News and secured a few advertise- 
ments which produced some results. 
Since then he has endeavored to build 
this classification. Advertisers have been 
called upon. They have been sent direct 
by mail campaigns, and at the same time 
the readers of the News have been edu- 
cated to buy their fuel through want- 
ads. 

The result is that today the Indianapo- 
lis News is printing three and four col- 
umns of coal advertising a day. The 
advertisements range from 2 to 75 lines 
and all quote prices for the various 
grades and kinds of coal. As a result 
the people of Indianapolis know the 
prices of coal—a greedy dealer cannot 
charge exhorbitant prices—the reliable 
dealer can impress upon the public his 
reliability and create good will.. Both 
dealers and public are benefited by hav- 
ing this new method of marketing de- 


veloped. That this is true is shown by 
Mr. Barringer’s statement: 

_“All the dealers of the column are get- 
ting wonderful results. The big dealers 
who up to this time have been holding 
out on us are gradually being forced in 
for the reason that they have been losing 
considerable business to the dealers who 
have been represented these past two 
years. 

“About the last of December one of 
the largest dealers in the city started to 
advertise. He tells us that he did more 
cash business the first five days of Janu- 
ary than during the entire month of De- 
cember. This is certainly a very good 
testimonial.” 

Other newspapers will do well not 
only to follow the plan of Mr. Barringer 
in developing a coal column but also in 
building up new fields of usefulness for 
the want-ad. 


* * x 
HE following letter from C. A. 
Sternberger, classifed advertising 


manager of the San Francisco Examiner, 
presents an interesting subject: 


“How can we develop a satisfactory 
method for ‘comparison of classified 
lineage ? 

“Some papers use small headings, 


others take up as much as an inch of 
space with lme drawings or poster type 
displays. The gross figures given out 
by a newspaper, therefore, may not rep- 
resent the actual lineage. Variance in 
even the leads used in making up the 
pages will amount to a considerable dif- 
ference in a month’s time. 

“Why not put the classified lineage 
tabulation on a net line basis? That 
seems to me to be the most adequate 
method of reaching an honest compari- 
son between newspapers. We all want 
to show the greatest lineage possible but 
we surely want to show it in an honest 
way. 

“Take the San Francisco Examiner, 
for instance: 

“We use 8 point heads and 1 point cut- 
off rules and we justify. our columns 
without the use of the leads whenever 
possible, Yet we must stand comparisons 
with newspapers which employ 2 point 
cut-off rules, make up their columns 
loosely and use extra large headings. 
The tabulation by the gross lineage 
method, therefore, does not supply a fair 
basis of comparison. 

“T should like to see some expressions 
from other classified managers and wish 
that we might work toward a definite 
standard for classified measurement.” 

Mr. Sternberger’s contention concern- 
ing various sizes of headings and cut-off 
rules is correct. Furthermore, different 
papers included in their classified figures 
various kinds of advertising. Most pa- 


CLARENCE 


The Detroit News prints 
Clarence each week. 
Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 


and red, and black and three colors; or, as part 
of a printed comic section. 


pers when referring to classified mean 
what are commonly termed want-ads. 
Many others include in their classified 
such lines of business as Auctions, 
Schools and Colleges, Resorts and 
Travel, etc. 

Do your part toward creating a stand- 
ard system of measurement. Send your 
ideas on the subject in this column for 
publication. 

(NCE a young business man approach- 

ed a theater manager and asked per- 
mission to talk to the audience. “It will 
cost you $5.00 to whisper and $25.00 to 
yell,” said the manager. “I’ll take five 
whispers,” said the young man, acting on 
George Ade’s moral that—“even the best 
can’t win the medal every time.” 

There is, in this illustration,, a very 
significant point for classified salespeople. 
Followed, it will, help them, their news- 
papers, and their advertisers. 

The point is simply this: that three 
and seven time advertisements are much 
more effective‘and productive than those 
of one insertion, even if the one time 
copy is larger, 

This does not reflect at all on the pull- 
ing power of a newspaper or its value as 
an advertising medium. Salesmen do 
not expect everyone they visit to give 
them orders. They visit many to land 
few. Now consider the large one time 
advertisement and the same copy, in less 
space, if need be, run seven times. 

Every day a great army of people read 
the want-ad pages of newspapers to 
satisfy their wants. But these wants and 
this army of readers are constantly 
changing. Today Jones wants a position. 
Tomorrow he has no immediate want, 


Los Angeles Times 
Chicago Tribune 
Detroit News 


WASHINGTON STAR 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Philadelphia Inquirer ....... 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .. 
Milwaukee Journal ........... 


Chicago Daily News 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Indianapolis News ....... 
Los Angeles Express 
Cleveland Press 
Buffalo News 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
156 Nassau Street 


The Story Advertising Tells | 
And the Conclusion to Which It Leads 


You can judge the community-influence of a newspaper 
by the volume of advertising it carries. 


Not only does The Washington Star day after day print 
more advertising than all the other local papers combined} 
but year after year the total of its lineage places it among the 
first in all the larger cities of the country. 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Figures showing the total advertising in fifteen Daily and 
Sunday newspapers in fifteen of the principal cities of the 
United States for the year 1922. 


Taken from statistics compiled by the New York Evening Post. 


New York Times ............... 
Baltimore’ Sun) 6/4. aesc, eee eee 


vyindlbouiea'S bia eer ae 
Pittsburgh and Newark papers do not report their figures. 


Che £Foening Stat 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


Paris Office 
5 Rue Lamartine 


and the next day he may want an aut 
mobile. No one can tell when newspap| 
readers will have some specific wa 
Isn’t it then a bit unreasonable to expe 
that an advertiser can always select 9 
certain day of the three hundred a 
sixty-five and expect. to reach his be 
prospect on that day? | 


How much better it is to speak to th 
ever shifting audience five or seven tim) 
—even if you speak in a whisper—f 


the whispers are heard and understoc| 
just as plainly as the one-time shouts, | 
Simply on a theory of getting a betti, 
price when there are two or three pro, 
pective buyers, it is better to advert 
an article for several days. Or if #| 
advertiser wants help or something éls| 
isn’t it better for him to have a chou 
of four or five applicants or articles, ;| 
the case may be, than be limited to one 
Just as ham makes restaurant busine: 
better ; cloudy days are bad for dentist 
and cigar sales are affected by the new 
in the morning newspapers; want ads at 
affected by one and a hundred outsid| 
conditions—which neither the salesma| 
nor the ‘advertiser can foresee. 
The classified salesman will, therefori| 
find it better for himself, the advertise 
and the newspaper, to urge the use o 
five or seven time advertisements instea 
of one-time flash insertions. 
Freight Rate Reduced 
The Western Classified Committee ha 
reduced the freight rate west of the Mis| 
sissippi_ on type setting machines fror| 
one and one-half times the first clas 
rate to the first class rate. This reduc 
tion hecame effective February 1. | 


| 
‘ 


17,379,300 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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_ The 
Seattle Times 


—Seattle’s Only 
| Seattle Newspaper 


—Carried nearly as 
much advertising 
in the year 1922 
as all of its com- 
petitors put to- 
gether. 


OS 


Ask Beckwith, 
World Building. 
He knows! 
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BUMPER BUSINESS 


IN 1923,'WITH RATES GOING UP 


Associated Dailies, Select List, and Ohio Scripps-Howard 
Papers in Joint Session at Columbus, Give Special 
Emphasis to Community and Farm News 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHEr) 


OLUMBUS, ‘Ohio, Feb. 1—With 200 

newspaper men attending, the Ohio 
Newspaper Convention, comprising joint 
sessions of associated Ohio dailies, select 
list of Ohio dailies and’ Ohio Scripps- 
Howard papers was successfully. held at 
Columbus, January 29, 30, 31. The tone 
of the conference was optimistic, with 
prespectis ‘for a financially successful 
year ahead voiced by delegates. Adver- 
tising prospects, as outlinéd by Harvey 
R. Young, advertising manager of the 
Columbus Dispatch, and corroborated by 
messages from many advertising firms 
and newspapers, are much better than 
last year’s. 

Business is on an upward trend, prices 
ot commercial products will probably 
rise and a bumper advertising year is 
predicted. Many Ohio newspapers are 
increasing advertising rates, and their 
‘publishers are confident lineage will not 
shrink as merchants are realizing the 
pulltif Power of advertisements. 

Afternoon and evening sessions on Jan- 
uary 29 were devoted to the community 
newspaper. Circulation, country corre- 
spondents, farm news and makeup of 
the community newspaper were the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion. Most speak- 
ers felt that circulation of community 
newspapers could be greatly increased by 
Detter selection of correspondents, and 
by placing them on a paid rather than a 
subscription basis. Closer contact with 
correspondents has been secured by ar- 
ranging dinners periodically for corre- 
spondents at which all may gather to dis- 
cuss new values, news-writing and get 
in closer touch with the editor. Instruc- 
tion sheets for correspondents have 
proved their value, while farm news is of 
undoubted attraction to rural subscribers. 
However, farm news must be such as 
will interest the general public. 

The how-to-do-it farm news has a 
place in farm papers but not in the news- 
paper, the editors agreed. Large crops 
and unusual successes should be given 
special mention, and grange and other 
agricultural activities should be faith- 
fully reported. The farmer wants to be 
treated just as any other individual and 
a special heading for his news is no more 
necessary than special departments for 
grocers, blacksmiths, and dry goods mer- 
chants, one speaker declared. 

A feature of these sessions was a dis- 
play of 100 Ohio newspapers, with 
awards for the winning papers in five 
classes. Prize winning publications fol- 
low : 

Crass 1.—Best local farm, home and 
community news, judged on quality, 
quantity and manner of presentation. 
First prize, Millersburg Republican; sec- 
ond, Hillsboro Gazette; third, Wester- 
ville Public Opinion; mention, West 
Union Peoples Defender, Archbold Buck- 
eye, Hillsboro News-Herald, Richland 
County Leader, Circleville Democrat- 
Watchman, Madison, County Democrat, 
Hancock County Herald, Putnam County 
Vidette. 

Crass 2.—Best front-page make-up 
judged on typography, balance, display 
and the suitability and arrangement of 


LED THE WORLD IN 
ADVERTISING GAINS, 
1922 OVER 1921 


ca 3,493,854 = 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. Moloney, 604 A. J. Norris Hill, 
Times Bldg., New 710 Hearst Bldg., 
York. San Francisco, Cal. 


='G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 
bh. 6N. Michigan Ave, || Chicago) |) \ | 


material. First prize, West Union Peo- 
ple’s Defender; second, Archbold Buck- 


eye; third, Medina County Gazette; 
mention, Hillsboro Gazette, Chagrin 
Falls Exponent, Madison Press, Ada 


Herald, Brookville Star, Barnesville En- 
terprise, New Paris Mirror. 

Ciass 3.—Best editorials, to be judged 
on subject, content and typographical pre- 
sentation. First prize, Port Clinton Pro- 
gressive Times; second, Putnam County 
Vidette; third, Liberty Center Press; 
mention, Circleville _Democrat-Watch- 
man, Morrow County Sentinel, Syca- 
more Leader, Barnesville Enterprise, 
Hillsboro Gazette, Washington C. H. 
Record-Republican. 

CLass 4.—Dailies in towns of less than 
25,000, judged on best local, farm, home 
and community news. First prize, Find- 
lay Morning Republican; second, San- 
dusky Register; third, Xenia Republican ; 
mention, ‘Coshocton Tribune. 

Crass 5.—Cities above 25,000, to be 
judged on farm page department, in 
light of content, make-up and degree of 
local flavor maintained. First prize, To- 
ledo News-Bee; second, Toledo Daily 
Blade; third, Sandusky Register (Spe- 
cial). 

Judging was done by Prof. Bristow 
Adams of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Prize ribbons will be 
made up as zinc etchings and will be 
sent to winners for publication. This 
display attracted widespread interest 
throughout the state. Held as an experi- 
ment this year, it will be made again next 
year, as officials feel such competition to 
be of great value in stimulating better 
publications. 

Tuesday morning was taken up with 
a business session and an address by 
George U. Marvin of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on “Marketing Ser- 
vice and the Press,’ who emphasized pos- 
sibilities of the press for great service in 
marketing. F. W. Bush, president of the 
Associated Ohio Dailies, presided. Car- 
lisle N. Greig of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, declared that newspapers do not 
advertise their wares sufficiently, in his 
talk on “Merchandising a Newspaper.” 
Newspapers, he said, are constantly 
seeking advertisers, preaching to them 
the gospel of advertising values, but sel- 
dom practicing what they preach. Cir- 
culation can be built up if the editor lets 
his readers know in advance what fea- 
tures to expect. He should tell them 
throughout the week what to expect in 
the Sunday edition. He should run ad- 
vertisements for those who patronize the 
advertising columns, educating them to a 
fuller appreciation of returns from this 


source, and teaching them some of the 


psychology of successful advertising. 
Guy E. Newark, Columbus, told dele- 


Over 64,000 


LARGEST 
EVENING 
CIRCULATION 
IN 

IOWA 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


gates newspapers should be well housed. 
Comfortable quarters will give a paper 
self-respect and will help to inspire con- 
fidence in it from subscribers. A shab- 
bily housed newspaper, reflecting meager 
returns and lack of prosperity, exerts 
the same influence as a shabbily dressed 
tramp giving advice on financial matters. 
A show of prosperity will gain both cir- 
culation and advertising, he said. Plans 
for a modern: newspaper home were pre- 
sented and talks were made by publishers 
who have recently gone into new quar- 
ters. 

“Giving the Readers What They Want” 
was discussed by Prof. Adams, who 
showed the fallacy of believing news- 
papers printed a superabundance of 
crime news. Actual tests show that four 
per cent of the reading matter is crime 
news, and it is only those people who 
hungrily devour every morsel of this 
kind of news who feel it is emphasized. 
Business and finance news constitutes an 
average of 28 per cent of news space in 


several metropolitan papers with sports, 


foreign, educational, government and 
political, labor, crime, disaster, courts, 
liquor, society, agriculture and miscel- 
laneous news following in the order 
named. Prof. Adams thinks a survey of 
each paper, if made and published, would 
be of great educational value to subscrib- 
ers and would help circulation problems. 

The evening session began with a ban- 
quet at Deshler Hotel, followed by talks 
from Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press; William B. Colver, di- 
recting editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, and Smith Bennett, Ohio at- 
torney. Greetings from President Hard- 
ing were read, expressing his pleasure in 
being a member of the organization and 


? 
his regent in not being able to atte 

Gov. A. V. Donahey of Ohio also <} 
regrets. 

Mr. Bickel, speaking on “Combing | 
World tor News,” declared the har! 
task is to comb the news for truth, 
eign news is more difficult to get, as m| 
countries color their reports with pro| 
ganda, with the result that distor! 
viewpoints are often presented to the p. 
lic. Every effort is made by the gz} 
international services to get the facts 
these reports. He also stated Ameri 
newspapers are far in advance of ,| 
others, due to retardation of other | 
tions by the recent war in Europe, H| 
tax rates in foreign countries handij| 
them greatly, making it more difficult | 
them to come back. 

An entertaining account of the groj| 
and death of newspapers was given | 
Mr. Colver—it is given at length in j| 
other column—while Mr. Bennett gav 
general outline of present libel laws, | 
the concluding session Wednesday mo. 
ing, Mr, Young outlined adyertis) 
prospects for next year, and a rot 
table discussion of successful newspa| 
practices was held. 

Officers of the Buckeye Press As)! 
ciation announced their state meet)| 
would be held March 1 and 2. 

Election of officers by the Associaj| 
Dailies resulted in choice of the follo\ 
ing: President, R. C. Snyder, Norwi| 
Reflector-Herald; first vice-president, | 
E. Cook, Columbus Citizen; second vii 
president, George Taylor, Portsmo| 
Sun-Times; secretary, Fred Walla) 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Ag| 
treasurer, Alfred Haswell, Bowii' 
Green Sentinel-Tribune.. The next me)| 
ing has not yet been arranged. 


| 


Gain of Half Million Lines of Advertising | 
by Richmond (Va.) Evening Dispatch 


Figures for 6 months ending Nov. 30, 1922, 25% better than 192] 


By J. F. Fintey 


EN the Evening Dispatch can 

show a gain of more than 25% 

for a six months period it is a very 

sure sign that important changes in 

the newspaper situation in Richmond 

are taking place—changes that should 
be highly interesting to advertisers. 


Service Department Useful 
to Advertisers 


An example of the co-operation 
given to advertisers by the 
Dispatch papers is shown in the Sery- 
ice Department maintained for their 
benefit. This service 
comprising complete 
surveys of market condi- 
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tions and data on any 
article or Jine of busi- 


ness is rendered without 
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charge. It is an indi- 


cation of the broad pol- 


icy of the management 


of the Dispatch papers. 


Combination Rate 


for 


Evening Dispatch 


an 


June to December 1921, 
2,149,000 lines . 


Taking the six months beginning 
with June in 1921, and comparing 
these with the same months in 1922, 
shows that the Evening Dispatch has 
made a gain of 543,928 lines of adver- 
tising. This. includes ‘local, foreign 
and classified. 


Essential to Cover Territory 


Local advertisers were not long in 
discovering that the use of the 
Evening Dispatch was e&sential: for 
properly covering the Richmond mar- 
ket. The result is that every large 
local store is carrying full copy in 
this newspaper. What is true for 
local merchants is equally true for 
every advertiser entering this fertile 
territory. It is impossible to reach 
Richmond buyers on an efficient 
basis without using the Evening 
Dispatch. 


June to December 1922, 
2,692,928 lines 


Times-Dispatch 
Space in the Evening 
Dispatch may be bought | 
at a flat rate of IIc. in combination 
with the Times-Dispatch daily edition 
or individually for 7c. on a contract 
for 3,000 lines. ae | 
The Evening Dispatch goes into the 
homes of Richmond by carrier, over 
regular routes. Your advertising 
message goes into the homes not by 
chance of purchase, but by systematic 
delivery, rain or shine. 


This is One of a Series of 
Advertisements 


which will appear in this publication 
giving advertisers the facts about the 
newspaper situation in Richmond, Va. — 


Dispatch Papers are Members _. 
of A: BaGs 
Srory, Brooxs & FIntey, 


Special Representatives : 
New Yorx- Cuicaco- PHILADELPHIA | 
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EMPIRE STATE LEADS NATION 


WITH 


MORE THAN MILLION CARS | _ 


Figures show an increase of nearly twenty-five per cent in the 
number of automobiles registered and an increase of more than | | 
twenty per cent in the total receipts collected by the Motor | 
Vehicle Bureau. 


scarhcnttstetatapeeessinapentattitien aateameensidiliirae: neil 


The automobile bureau showed that there was a total of 1,007,617 All 


motor cars in use throughout the State. Passenger cars repre- | Aa 
sent 779,616, trucks 185,359. | Hl lf 
New York State is the richest and most populous market in the ti | 


world. The 10,385,227 people forming the population of New Er | 
York State have a variety of needs which together with the vol- ie 
ume of their purchases, constitute the nation’s largest business 


Va 
market. tia | 
| : Te 
New York State is the vanguard of the Nation’s purchasing a | 
army. “As goes New York, so goes the Nation.” | Ul j 
Concentrate your advertising efforts in this exceptional market | if | 


through these New York Daily Newspapers and win New | 
York’s approval as this means nation-wide approval. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 ee { 
lation Lines Lines E lation Lines Lines | ide ae 
***Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (M) 33,394 .09 .09 +The New York Herald............-. (M) 178,086 A9 AS We 
***Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 47,496 ll 11 tThe New York Herald........++.... (S) 178,086 49 AS 
pe The Sun, New Yorke. ......cccsccses (E) 180,442 48 AS 

fAuburn Citizen ........ceseeceesvees (E) 6,433 04 035 NAV cree dian we (M) 6s “6305 

*Brooklyn Daily Eagle............+++- (E) 61,561 20 : 20 New avon kines Roeeeass se cate (S) } 356,671 8 "7278 

“Brooklyn Daily Eagle........--..... (S) 75,566 20 2 *New York Tribune .............++- (M) 137,011 40 36 

*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 85,857 -18 -18 *New York Tribune .............-0+: (S) 141,973 36 

*Buffalo Courier ........csceeeeeeeeees (S) 120,554 can 22 **New York World................005- (M) 351,260 595 58 

*Buffalo Evening News) .....-..++.- (E) 104,958 21 21 New a ¥ Ok WoOrldawe sie.2 i cdnehios «cies (S) 576,778 595 58 

*Buffalo Evening Times...........+.- (E) 85, 15 15 **New Yorke World.......0...0ccseccsene (E) 272,479 595 58 

*Buffalo Sunday Times........-+++++ (E) 102,809 15 AS ***Niagara Falls Gazette............... (E) 14,614 05 

Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 7,260 04 04 FO lena STIMeS SG .ket steescewabeceseces 6, 83 
"Elmira ‘Star-Gazette ......sesceseees (E) 23,754 09 27 ***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11,553 05 5 

Geneva Daily Times........../++++-- (E) 6,415 04 04 tRochester Times-Union ............. (E) 65,240 20 18 
Glens Falls Post-Star..........+++.. (M) 7,419 03 23 Saratoga Springs Saratogian....... (E) 8,224 04 04 
***Gloversville Leader Republican...... (E) 6,24 .03 03 ***Staten Island Daily Advance....... (E) 10,168 05 05 

Gloversville Morning Herald...... ¢ 5,717 035 035 Syracuse Journal ...........:see-005 (E) 45,014 10 10 

*Ithaca Journal-News ......esseseee- E) 7,454 04 04 4Troy Record: 00.1600. .cecseedeeses (M&E) 22,408 05 5 

Jamestown Morning Post.........+ (M) 9,525 05 03 
*“**Middletown Times-Press .......++-+ E) 6, 03 03 Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
***Mount Vernon Daily Argus........ (E) 7,976 04 04 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
***Newburgh Daily News......-++++++ (E) 10,283 05 05 +Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 

+New York Globe.........+ssesereee> (E) 166,196 36 34 +++ B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 

+New York Evening Mail..........--- (E) 161,215 Al 40 **A. B. C. Annual Audit, Sept. 30, 1922, 
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WED CIRCULATION; 
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WOO ADVERTISING 


AND GO BROKE ON ALIMONY 


So William B. Colver Sees One Phase of a Newspaper, Consid- 
ered as Folks, in Fitting Its Existence to the Seven 
Ages Made Famous by William Shakespeare 


By WILLIAM B. COLVER* 


Editorial 


A NEWSPAPER has come to appeal 
to me as though it were a person- 
ality—a man, a woman, or a child—and 
I have come to think that I could see 
in a newspaper those same traits and 
vices and virtues and strengths and 
weaknesses that I see every day in the 
human beings around me. To be high- 
brow for a moment, let us say that we 
will address ourselves to a Biological 
Theory of Newspapers. To be low-brow, 
let us consider newspapers as folks. 
Taking Shakespeare’s seven ages: of 
man, let us see if the span of life of a 
newspaper will not fit fairly into the 
poet’s seven periods in the life of man. 


“At first the infant 
and puking in the nurse’s 


Director, 


? 


Mewling arms.” 


Those of you who have stood by at 
the first day’s publication of a baby 
newspaper will agree that that is a pretty 
good description of the first age of a 
newspaper. 
Like the human infant, brought into 
an uneager world without its consent 
being asked, it finds itself “mewling and 
puking in its nurse’s arms,’ its baby 
brain bewildered and its parents won- 
dering whether it will live long enough to 
prove that the second summer is the 
hardest. 
Friend Shakespeare describes the sec- 
ond stage in the life of man 
“And then the whining school-boy, with his 
satchel 

And ee shining morning face, creeping like 
snal 

Unwillingly to school.” 

So the baby newspaper, if it did sur- 
vive the second summer, having gotten 
its little stomach settled and eased off 
on the mewling stuff, enters upon the 
boyhood stage. It is going to the School 
of Experience. It is too big by now to 
command the pity and sympathy to which 
it was entitled as an infant, and, like a 
boy, it takes advantage of this fact and 
the fact that it is not big enough and 
old enough to be held accountable for 
its whining, for its reluctance to go to 
the School of Experience. I suppose the 
line, “creeping like snail,” means the in- 
grained reluctance of a newspaper in its 
earlier age to go to press on time. 

These are the childhood years when 
the newspaper is likely to be noisy and 
rude and unmannerly. To be, generally, 
a little rowdy. The exception, of course, 
is the flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, little 
angel, dressed all-the-same Lord Fauntle- 
roy and who never, never tells a lie or 
gets its bands dirty. As between the 
mollycoddfe and the rowdy, give me the 
rowdy. For he, however unwillingly, is 
learning in the School of Experience 
where, if he has red blood enough to 
be a rowdy, he will be able to survive 
the polishing process which will prepare 
him for his next and quite interesting 
age, when, according to Shakespeare: 

“And then the lover, 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 

Here is the newspaper with the down 
beginning to show on its upper lip and 
its ,voice beginning to seek the lower 
registers—cracking occasionally—turned 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


lover and “sighing like a furnace” as it 
woos its necessary mate. 

There are always two of these gals. 
One is a coy miss, shy and bashful, but 
very, very canny. The lover “sighing 
like a furnace” will make small progress 
with this girl unless she knows all the 
time that his intentions are honorable and 
that he is a he-man. This girl’s name is 
Circulation. 

The other girl is a vamp. She is all 
for the jazz. She will have no dealings 
with our young lover unless she is per- 
fectly certain that she will get the big 
end of the bargain. She won't stand 
by him in adversity. 
him when he is sick. I am not saying 
anything against this girl, except—that 
she is not exactly of a generous dispo- 
sition. Her name is Advertising Copy— 
call her Addie for short. 

It is at this point in life that many 
newspapers wreck promising careers by 
electing to lead’ Miss Circulation to the 
altar (thereby thinking they have her 
tied for life), while their real affections 
are given to the other girl—Addie. And 
the more the newspaper gallivants around 
with his mistress the more certain it is 
that his jealous wife, Circulation, will 
effect a separation even if she has to 
take. the road to Reno. And when she 
does separate—the alimony is something 
awful. 

Well, if the newspaper gets through 
this rather perilous point in its career, it 
finds itself happily married to Circula- 
tion, who, on her part, fulfills her duty 
and provides him with a plenteous prog- 
eny, while the vamp girl is what we used 
to call the “hired girl” and now call the 
“maid.” She is out in the kitchen pre- 
paring nourishing food for Mamma Cir- 
culation and all the little Circulations. 
Then everything is fine, and our hero, 
thinking pretty well of himself, passes to 
Shakespeare’s fourth estate, which is de- 
scribed : 

“Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the 
pard; 
Jealous in 
quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 

And here you have the newspaper in 
the prime of young manhood, inclined, 
perhaps, to be sudden and quick in quar- 
rel, though in most cases not his own 
quarrel, but rather the quarrel of his 
community and of his own fellow citizens, 
and jealous of the honor and integrity 
of his town. This is the period and these 
are the years that decent living, courage, 
honesty, temperance, charity and loyalty 
will prolong, almost indefinitely. “And 
these are the years when the newspaper 
pays back, or should pay back, to its suf- 
fering fellow citizens, for the inconveni- 
ence and the bother that it has inflicted 
upon the community during those years 
that it has been “mewling and puking” 
and “whining” and “sighing like a fur- 
nace” and being guided, generally, by the 
selfishness and egotism of extreme youth. 

Four of the seven periods are passed. 
These are the periods of growth and 
achievement. So the fifth one: 


honour, sudden and quick in 
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She won’t nurse 


: “And then the justice, ‘ 
In fair round belly with -good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 


There is your newspaper; no longer 
militant, no longer fighting on foot, the 
comrade and equal of his fellow citizens, 
but with “fair round belly” lined with 
dividends. Plant all paid for, money in 
the bank, member of the best clubs, 
director in the bank; from the height 


of his own self-esteem judging his 
humbler fellow citizens with “eyes 
severe.” 


“Beard of formal cut”’—some of the 
jazz gone out of the make-up. Getting 
sobered down now. A bit conservative— 
eh, what? And “full of wise saws and 
modern instances.” The wise saws being 
its own particular inspired-from-on-high 
judgments on its fellow man and on na- 
tions, and considerable less emphasis laid 
on “modern instances,” which along back 
in the second, third and fourth periods 
of the newspaper’s life, were the much- 
prized, but now vulgar news items. 

Well, that can’t last. Growth is ended. 
The decline begins. The wife, Circula- 
tion, is either dead or growing ‘extremely 
feeble and all the little Circulations have 
married and left home. Addie, no longer 
a vamp, thin and feeble, only, works a 
few days at a time, and the meals she 
cooks are not nourishing. Which, of 
course, brings us to Shakespeare’s sixth 
age, described thus: 

“The lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too 

wide 
For his shrunk shank;. and his big manly 
voice, 


Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound.” 


Lean, hungry, spindle-shanked and too 
small for his socks—that means the fine, 
big building and the great plant are too 
big for the dwindling product. The lusty 
voice of former days turned to “a child- 
ish treble” which commands neither at- 
tention nor respect but which, in the na- 
ture of a querulous whine, annoys the 
neighbors and becomes a public nuisance. 


And the burden of the old man’s. plain 
that “things are not as they used to } 
These years are few. For the desc) 
once started is rapid, and, none too s 
for the comfort of the poor old man ; 
for the pleasure of the community, 
newspaper slips swiftly and unnoti) 
into the seventh stage, which is the 
“Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, | 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans eyi 
thing.” 
One more job for the undertak 
Eyes too dim to see injustice or oppri| 
sion; no teeth to bite into the probl 
of the day; no taste wherewith to say 
the lust of battle and the joy of victo| 
“Sans everything.” 
So you see, the newspaper life cycle | 
fairly well with the Shakespearean || 
of man. | 
Here you see the paper that remin 
you of the withered old maid who tak 
her solace with the office cat. Again 1 
see the boob. Soft and credulous. Ags 
we see the shrew, fault-finding, scoldir 
Again we see the bully, uncharitab 
domineering, intolerant. Again we 3 
the snob, arrogating to himself omn 
cience and superiority over his fellow ci 
zens. Again we see in turn the graft 
the hypocrite, the sycophant, the toad 
We see the miser, the glutton, the seek 
after flattery and praise or the chror. 
invalid. The neurasthenic filled wi 
phobias. And, too, we see the newspap | 
which takes its place as a simple, indu 
trious, patriotic citizen. The kindly, u 
derstanding neighbor. The one who 
repaid for his good deeds by the me 
satisfaction of doing them, 
That is enough. These newspapers a 
all just folks. And just as we love foll 
in the mass and like or hate them ;: 
individuals, we like or dislike individu 
newspapers but love them in the ma. 
and devote our lives to their service, Ar 
if we choose our masters well, there — 
no more honorable service under the su 


An address delivered before the Ohio ney 
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| Not a Miracle 
But an Accomplishment — 


Fort Wayne Journal Gazette, Exclusive, 
Morning and Sunday 


These figures include local, national and classified advertising. 
It is doubtful if any paper in America in a city of 100,000 has 


The FORT WAYNE — 


is an Exclusive Morning Paper .in a field all its own and sells its 
space,. placing at the forefront of its arguments the fact that it 
Is a Morning Newspaper with a distinctively loyal following 
whose readers buy nationally-advertised goods displayed in its col- | 
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Is your composing room a composing room 
or an “assembling” room? Are your composi- 
tors half compositors and half errand boys? 
How much walking around, how much going 
to get something, how much fetching and 
carrying is there in your “assembling” room? 
Think of the absurdity of a full-grown man 
walking 25 feet to get a line of a certain 18- 
point type and walking 25 feet to bring it 
back, and of somebody else taking the same 
journey the next day to put that line of type 
back in its case. 

Multiply this by several times and you have 
composition as it exists in many plants to- 
day. It is not composition at all— it is 
“assembling.” 


Straight-line production is as profitable in a 
newspaper or job plant as in any industrial 
plant, and the only way to get straight-line 
production of combination text-and-display 
matter is on a Text-and-Display Linotype. 
An operator may sit in his chair and bring 
down several sizes of different kinds of type 
just as they are marked on the copy, from 
small text to full 36 point — in an uninter- 
rupted, continuous, straight-line stream — 
all in one galley, ready for the make-up 
man —no walking at all. Every minute is 
productive time, and there is no distribution 
tomorrow. 

Whether it is a country office or a big city 
plant there is a Text-and-Display Linotype 
to meet your needs — Models 21, 22 or 24. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 


Canapian Linotype Limrrep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 


Composed entirely on the Linoryre in Scotch Series 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING INTERESTS. BUSY 
~ ON AD CLUBS CONVENTION PLAN 


Delegation Will Attend A. A. C. W. Meeting at Atlantic City 
to Work for Favorable Final Decision—Pre- 
liminaries Take Concrete Form 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Lonpon, Jan. 23. 

(THE suggestion put forward by Sir 

Charles F. Higham, representing 
the Thirty Club of London last year at 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World convention, that in 1924 British 
advertising men would welcome an In; 
ternational Convention to be held in Lon- 
don, has just taken firm root. Up to 
now advertising men and publishers have 
been too busily occupied with the activ- 
ities of the big advertising season to de- 
vote time to much more than informal 
discussion of the idea, but with the slow- 
up after the year-end there have been 
shown many signs of active interest in the 
project, and various bodies are now en- 
gaged in dealing with its preliminaries in 
a concrete form, : 

It is understood here in London, of 
course, that definite acceptance of the 
Thirty Club invitation cannot be looked 
for until the A. A. C. W. meet in con- 
vention later on, but despite this it is 
intended that every step be taken to make 
it thoroughly apparent that the proposed 
convention shall be wholly representative 
of British interests, and every confidence 
is expressed, first by John Cheshire, di- 
rector, Lever Bros. Ltd., who is presi- 
dent of the Thirty Club of London, and 
also generally that these serious efforts 
to convince our American friends of an 
assured welcome will find the right re- 
sponse. 

It will be recalled that Sir Charles 
Higham bore letters of commendation of 
the scheme for the London convention 
from the late Viscount Northcliffe, whose 
support in itself would have ensured its 
success. It was thought that by his 
death such support might not easily be 
found elsewhere, but it is gratifying to 
know that Sir Charles Higham has re- 
ceived from Viscount Rothermere, now 
the head of the Daily Mail and associated 
companies, in which he states that all 
possible assistance will be rendered by 
his associates,’ thus generously providing 
a significant assurance of much desired 
co-operation. 

Mr. Cheshire, as head of. the Trinity 
Club of London, states that it is the in- 
tention of the club to arrange for the 
attendance of-a fully representative dele- 
gation at the A. A. C. W. Conveniion 
this year at Atlantic City to pull all 
their weight in influencing the final de- 
cision in favor.of London. 

Meantime, the honorary secretary of 
the Thirty Club has been getting after 
the various associations in and allied with 
advertising interests, with the result that 
the following organizations have agreed 
to appoint delegates. to a general com- 
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mittee for the consideration and arrange- 
ment of the London convention plans: 

Newspaper Society: Sir James Owen, 
Valentine Knapp and Sir George Toul- 
min. 

Newspaper Proprietors’ Association: 
Lt. Col. E. F. Lawson, B. F. Crosfield 
and Thomas McAra. 

Weekly Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 


ciation: George Springfield, C. R. John- 


son and S, H. Perrian. 

Scottish Daily Newspaper Society: H. 
Thompson Clark, H. J. Lees and J, W. 
A. Mudie. ‘ 

Association of Advertisement Manag- 
ers of London and Provincial Press: H. 
C. Patterson, F. Osborne and Shewin 
Thomas. 

Publicity Club of London: Robert 
Thornberry, Roy Hardy and Andrew 
Milne. 

Federation of Master Process Engrav- 
ers: A. Dargavel, Alfred Craske and 
F. H. Vaus. 

British Association of Display Men: 
E. Willins, L. Ferie and W. G. Rowe. 

Incorporated Society of British Adver- 
tisers: N. F. Kingzett, J. A. Kenning- 
ham and H. G. Humphries. 

The Association of British Advertising 
Agents, the Incorporated Society of Ad- 
vertisement Consultants, the United Bill- 
posters’ Association and the Federation 
of Master Printers are also expected to 
appoint delegates. 

Doubtless, part of the reason for this 
special activity may be attributed to the 
presence in London of F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, the chairman of the Ameri- 
can On-to-London Committee of the A. 
A. C. W., who is looking around to find 
out whether we are really serious about 
it. Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson has been re- 
ceived with open arms, and his enthusi- 
asm on A, A. C. W. affairs has proved 
mightily impressive to all who have met 
him. The big affair at which he talked 
to advertising men on the. subject was 
the dinner being given by the Thirty 
Club on January 18, at which Sir Phil- 
ips Lloyd-Graeme attended as president 
of the Board of Trade. After that there 
was probably little doubt left in Mr. 
Wilson-Lawrenson’s mind as to the sin- 
cerity of advertising men here concern- 
ing the London Convention, and his re- 
port to his executive can hardly fail to 
be of an emphatically affirmative char- 
acter, 

Prominent advertising, newspaper and 
business men who have expressed the 
greatest warmth in the project already 
include Viscount Leverhulme, Lever 
Bros., Ltd., Viscount Burnham C. H., the 
London Daily Telegraph; Lord Ashfield, 
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London Underground Railways; Lord 
Riddell, representing Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association; Sir William E. 
Berry, London Sunday Times, and Cas- 
sell & Co., Ltd., &c.; H. Gordon Seli- 
ridge, Sir Sidney Skinner, John Barker 
Stores; Sir Harold Mackintosh, Mackin- 
tosh’s Toffee; W. S. Crawtord, and 
others. Their support at this juncture 
promises well for the convention. 


For Copyright Revision 


A two-day conference between the in- 
ternational printing unions and the Au- 
thors’ League of America and its various 
guilds held in New York, January 23 
and 24, resulted in the completion of 
plans to revise the copyright law to per- 
mit the United States to join the Inter- 
national Copyright Union. Proposed 
amendments to the law, soon to be pre- 
sented to Congress, have been sent to the 
International Copyright Union at Ber- 
lin. Among those attending the confer- 
ence were Matthew Woll, president of 
the Allied Printing Trades Union; Peter 
J. Brady, of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Greater New York, and F..W. 
Hume of the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Seek to Extradite Roberts 


Extradition from Canada of John H. 
Roberts, Montreal editor now serving a 
year in prison for violating the privileges 
of the Legislative Assembly, is being 
sought by the New York police on 
charges of having stolen $415 from the 
British & Colonial Press, Inc., of New 
York. 


when needed. 


Their equipment consists 
‘of an electrically heated 
Ludlow, 27 fonts of -ma- 
trices (including special ac- 
cents) and three 20-case 
matrix cabinets. One of the 
long-line (112% pica) 
sticks is included for use 
in casting 8-column heads 


There is also an outfit of 
auxiliary matrices, such as 
superior figures and a spe- 
cial offset stick to set them 
in. These will be of assist- 
ance in setting snappy ad- 
vertising display, and for 
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RATHOM OFF TO EUROP} 


Congratulated on Return to Heal 
Fellow New England Publishe 


John R. Rathom, editor and gt 
manager of the Providence (R. I) } 
nal and Bulletin, and Mrs. Rathom | 
on the Berengaria for Europe, jae 

The board of governors of the 
England Daily Newspaper Agee| 
passed the following resolution co}; 
ulating Mr. Rathom, who is pre| 
of the association, upon his recovery: 
his recent illness: 


“The members of the Board of Gover} 
the New England Daily Newspaper Asso)} 
who have learned with great pleasure | 
continued improvement in the health of} 
dent Rathom, with whom they have symp } 
constantly during his long illness, offer | 
their sincere congratulations on being 
recovered as to contemplate a trip abroa_ 
they hereby express to him their heartie; 
wishes for a pleasant journey, a restf, 
helpful period of recuperation, and a safe | 
to his home and to the work in which fo); 
years he has been so successfully en; 


Baltimore Times Quits 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisn) 


Battrmore, Md., Feb. 1—The “} 
a one-cent tabloid, which has been) 
lished in Baltimore for several :\ 
suspended publication January 28.) 
ceivers were named for the corpo 
last week. 


Fox Left $3,000,000 
The late Richard K. Fox, publis | 
the Police Gazette, who died Dec) 
14 last, left an estate of more| 
$3,000,000 according to the attorney ) 
are making an inventory. 


Semi- Weeklies! 


AGYAR HIRLAP, Detroit, a sem 

weekly newspaper in the Hungariz 
language, is now printing all displ:| 
above 12 point from Ludlow slugs. Th) 
puts,their paper on an all-slug basis, fro’ 
6 point to 60 point. 


8-Column Heads on Slugs 


use in their job depa’ 
ment. ) 

Mr. Anton Feder, own) 
of this publication, is pla| 
ning a large extension | 
the business. We unde| 
stand he has also bought! 
36-page Duplex press. | 


The Ludlow  syste| 
which has enough capac’ 
to serve such big papers | 
the Cleveland Press a) 
Detroit News, is yet si) 
ple enough and low enot| 
in cost and upkeep to 
within the reach of sen) 
weeklies, 


OUR OWN WORLD OF 
| LETTERS 
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_ Eprtep BY JAMES MELVIN LEE 
= 

»R years Reverend David James 
Burrell, Pastor of the Marble Col- 
gte Church, New York, was the high- 
tyaid minister in the United States. 
y. today, no minister draws a larger 
ly. Consequently, his sermon, 
ted—A Newspaper, is worth a wider 
«ence than that which assembled in his 
4:1 Avenue Church. The sermon in 
yhlet form may be obtained through 
jstal card request sent to the Marble 
s:giate Church, Fifth avenue and 29th 
rt, New York. f : 
}, Burrell thus points out what is 
aed of newspaper men: 

¥, want a newspaper that shall publish the 
4) All the news? Well, hardly. If “Old 
4’ and the Co-respondent should come hic- 
viing by your home arm in arm and vomit 
/ our doorstep—which they do every day— 
awould be news of a sort; but you would 
a:ly care to publish it. . We want a 
syaper, therefore, that will print “‘all the 
» that’s fit to print,” and nothing more. 
‘hat took the place of the newspaper 
jacient Israel? Dr, Burrell answers 
question : 

id the King said unto Ahimaaz, “How 
« the battle in the wood ‘of Ephraim?” 
» Ahimaaz answered, “‘I saw a great tumult 
t{ knew not what: it was.” Then said 
yl, “Durn aside and stand here; thou art a 
¢ newspaper man.” 

lually when the pulpit speaks about 
eiress, the sermon consists of destruc- 
(criticism. Here is .a sermon which 
(astructive. It contains excellent ma- 
‘| for editorial comment. 

| Kk ok x 

N. FLINT, Director of the School 
‘of Journalism, University of Kan- 
$aas compiled a circular which gives 
jests on the value of an advertise- 
e. The first five tests cover the adver- 
“ient as a whole and deal with the 
3 that a successful advertisement must 
wyrm. They are: 


1 Will the ad be seen? Not necessarily by 
ebody, but by the people you are after? 
2 Will the ad be read? Is it newsy, timely, 


ésting? 
3 Will it be believed? Is it sincere and 
nacing? 
4 Will it create desire? Is it plausible, au- 
ative f 


5) Will it get results in action? Is it all 


itd towards one decision? 

Te Other five tests deal with details 
{mining whether or not each part of 
edvertisement has been made to do its 
lshare toward the desired end. These 
e 


6 Are the. headings as effective as possible? 
7 Are illustrations and ornament properly 


e 

i i the arrangement of text matter satis- 
§ Is the white space effectively distributed? 
| Are border lines and other lines managed 
to attract and direct the eye? 
lany, Kansas editors have published 
€: tests either in their newspapers or 
\lotters for distribution among adver- 
is. The circular giving these tests 
4 be obtained gratis upon application 
» N. Flint, School of Journalism, 
tersity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

* ok OX 

FE begins the new year with an 
anmiversary number. Among the 
éires of press interest are The Staff 
ife, Forty Years—a historical sketch 
‘irander Matthews, and a double-page 
Hon in colors of “Life’s Birthday 
dy.” Among the caricatures portrayed 
ne last feature are those of several 
€ prominent in the newspaper world 
( as Arthur Brisbane of the New 
¢c Evening Journal and William Allan 
‘te of the Emporia Gazette. Those 
tested in the history of periodical 
ature in this country will want to 
Crve this fortieth anniversary number 
fe. As a former editor of Judge, I 
ld like to pay a fine tribute to those 
i while editorials continually found 
Je pages of Life from the pen of 
dard S. Martin. Life is frequently 
castructive critics of the press in this 
B x Ok 


-WSPAPER men who have 
Jlearned their business at the case 

Ow exactly what I mean when I 
hat The Fun of Being a Fat Man 


1 
1 
j 


* 


by William Johnston, the rotund member 
of the editorial staff of The New York 
World (Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston), is a nice “fat take’ from the 
season’s humorous books. With a bold 
face, Mr. Johnston asserts with all the 
weight of his two hundred and fifty 
pounds that he likes to be fat. The only 
criticism I would make of the book is 
that it is too thin. A man the size of 
Mr. Johnston—mentally speaking, of 
course—ought to be able to write a thick 
volume. 
my wife good natured one night when I 
was very late for dinner. 

What interests me in the book is not 
so much its humor as its philosophy. 
Newspaper work is apt to make one 
cynical. By way of cure, I would pre- 


‘scribe a chapter or two of this volume— 


to be repeated as often as necessary. A 
good tonic for continued use is Mr. 
Johnston’s aphorism, “What 
doesn’t count. It’s what you think about 
what happens that counts.” A note on 
the jacket of the book says, “If you 
have enjoyed reading this book or have 
gained anything from it, won’t you make 
it known to your friends.” That is pre- 
cisely what I am trying to do in this 
paragraph. 
* Oe Ox 

FRED W. ALLSOPP is the author of 

“History of the Arkansas Press” 
(Parke-Harper Publishing Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas). This book will 
be mentioned more in detail in a later 


issue. 
* Ok x 


. H. O'HARA, publisher of the Syra- 
cuse Herald, has just issued “The 
World War and Its Climax.” The book 
grew out of an official visit which Mr. 
O’Hara and other members of the Amer- 
ican Committee of Editors made to the 
war scenes just prior to the signing of 
the armistice. 
* Ok Ox 
RNEST ELMO CALKINS, senior 
member of the advertising agency of 
Calkins & Holden, New York, has writ- 
ten’ extensively on the technique of ad- 
vertising. He has evidently given as 
careful attention to the technique of being 
deaf as his charming essay in the current 
issue of Thé Atlantic Monthly will show. 
He offers a valuable suggestion in the 
matter of a personal inventory of oneself 
in which formal lists of liabilities and as- 
sets are set down. He wonders, for ex- 
ample, whether the mellowed and sunny 
philosophy of E. S. Martin, “who so 
nobly filled the editorial chair of Life,” 
is not due to deafness. It may be said 
that this essay by Mr, Calkins radiates 
the same mellowed and sunny philosophy. 
PERMANENT changes in interna- 
tional calendars are being urged 
by numerous associations. Editorial 
writers will find the pamphlet, The Evo- 
lution of Calendars—And How to Im- 
prove Them, well worth reading before 
writing editorials on the proposed 
changes. The pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, D. C., without cost. 


Write 


END for free 24 page booklet, “Guide 
to Writing Advertisements,”  en- 
dorsed by faculty of New York adver- 

. tising men as the best thing of its kind 
ever written. Tells why good writers 
earn as much as $200 a week, opportuni- 
ties in advertising firms and stores, what 
writers have to know, the best method 
for learning. 24 pages of professional 
advice and information. Advertising 
offers an opportunity for every beginner, 
as well as for experienced persons of 
either sex in any profession or business. 
SEND TODAY—NO OBLIGATION 

ree eee ee ee a a a 

Advertising Writers League 

71-G West 55th Street, New York City. 

Please send your free 24 page booklet, 

“Guide to Writing Advertisements.,”’ 


Name 


Address City 
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The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCHI SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 


With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 


lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 


which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 


LES OS amas 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Advertising Rates 


Per line... 


oe A 


1.25 


Per Column..Y 170.00 
Per inch....Y 
Per page... .Y2,000.00 


12.50 


é | 4 
i 1 
| 
| 
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VIRGINIA 


West Virginia is basically a farm- 
ing and fruit growing state, not- 
withstanding its leadership among 


the mineral and timber states. 


and clear farms worked by the 


Owners. 


West Virginia is an active market. 
You can be a BIG advertiser among 
these prosperous people by a com- 
small 


paratively expenditure in 


daily newspaper advertising. 


The following list of daily West 


Virginia newspapers cover this ter- 
They 


offer to discriminating advertisers 


ritory and sell merchandise. 


the least expensive and most effec- 


tive method of making their trade 


4 mark a greater asset. 


Rate 
} for 
il Circu- 5,000 
i hd lation lines 


Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 


Bluefield Martinsburg 
ttTelegraph 3,992 03 


Wheeling 


**Intelligencer .. 12,797 


| | : 13,117 
**Telegram 18,395 
t 


**Exponent ...(M&S) 


Huntington {Government Statement, April 1, 
ne tttAdvertiser ..... iee 
**Herald-Dispatch ttPublishers’ Statement. 


(M) tttGovernment Statement, Oct. 1, 
**Herald-Dispatch 1922, 


**A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1922. 


It ranks high as a state that has free » 
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ERNEST BROSS IS DEAD 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Eighteen Years Managing Editor of 
Star, He was Editorial Dean 
of Shaffer News- 


papers 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 1.—Ernest 
Bross, managing editor of the Indianap- 
olis Star for the last 18 years and edi- 
torial dean of the Shaffer group of news- 
papers, passed away at the Methodist 
Hospital January 31. Bronchial pneu- 
monia, following a year of ill health, was 


the immediate cause of his death. He 


was 62 years old, more than forty of 
which had been spent in newspaper work. 

The break in health which now has ter- 
minated in his loss to the community and 
to the Shaffer group of papers, came in 
February, 1922. At that time a change 
in climate during the severe weather was 
advised and he went to Seabreeze, Fla., 
where he spent two months. Another 
month at Asheville, N. C., brought fur- 
ther improvement for a time. In June, 
Mr. Bross started to Chautauqua, N. Y., 
but his condition became suddenly worse 
and made his return to Indianapolis im- 
perative. During the past year, editorial 
as well as general business management 
has been with B. F. Lawrence and will 
so continue. 

Mr. Bross was born September 1, 1860, 
at Newago, Mich., of Revolutionary War 


stock. His education was received at. 


Doane College, Crete, Neb., from which 
he was graduated in 1881 with the De- 
gree of A. B. and by which he was hon- 
ored in 1896 with the degree of A, M. 
He worked his way through college by 
teaching short terms of school, and with 
much amusement he used to tell of other 
days when he sold trees for an Omaha 
nursery. Immediately upon graduation 
he went to Omaha and worked as an ac- 
countant. There he made the acquaint- 
ance of W. J. Cuddy, with whom he 
later was associated on the Portland 
Oregonian, then on the Omaha Bee. Mr. 
Cuddy induced him to joinethe staff of 
the Bee, for which he did reportorial 
work and later editorial work. 


Soon thereafter Mr. Bross joined Mr. 
Cuddy in Portland as a member of the 
Oregonian staff. He remained there 
seventeen years, graduating from repor- 
ter and editorial writer to managing edi- 
tor, a position which he held for eight 
years, 1897 to 1904, writing editorials 
side by side with the late Harvey W. 
Scott. 

In the latter year, he came to. Indian- 
apolis as managing editor of the Star, 
when John C. Shaffer assumed direction 
of the paper upon its sale by George F. 
McCulloch. 

Shortly after he came to Indianapolis, 
Mr. Bross requested B. F. Lawrence, 
with whom he had been associated on 
the Oregonian for five years, to join 


him and the association of the two ; 
mained unbroken for twenty-three yeq 

Mr. Bross was married to Anne Dic 
son Parker in Baltimore, September 
1894. 


EDITORS GIVE THE LIE To | 
PRESS AGENT 


(Continued from page 12) | 


a 
munications which were sent te them al 
subject, possibly with negligible exceptions — 
“Two days preceding the conference, 
William Sheafe Chase of New York, who w 
actively promoting it, called at the office 
a Washington paper, and, beirg unable te | 
cure the publication of any news notice, a| 
mitted a paid advertisement simply anneus! 
ing the time and place of the conference a} 
the agencies by which it was called. This 4 
vertisement did not appear as agreed upon, al 
in company with him I called the follow! 
day to inquire the reason, One of the assistay| 
in the advertising department told us that ¢ 
advertising manager had instructed him n 
to admit the advertisement. Inquiting Why, | 
said that the manager simply stated that) 
would ‘hurt the paper.’ I asked how a a! 
ference called by agencies representing a 
i] 


of church members could he detrimental 
news agency or to the public welfare, 
professed ignorance, but said he was und) 
instruction from the advertising manager p| 
to admit it and could not do so. 


“Dr. Chase and I then went to the busine. 
manager of the paper. He insisted that \| 
must be mistaken and accompanied us to ¢ 
advertising department, where the young mi 
confirmed to him in our presence what he hi 
previously told us. The manager then said | 
would take it up with the advertising 
ager, who was absent at the time from # 
office, That evening someone called Dz, Cha 
cn the telephone, claiming to represent th) 
paper, and said that they had reconsidered ai_ 
that the advertisement would appear the {| 
lowing morning—that is, on the day of {| 
conference—but it did not appear. ; 


‘“‘A small news notice did appear in anoth 
paper, alsc a short announcement, for whil 
I paid, appeared in the Washington Stay. — 
remarked to the manager of the paper whi, 
refused to print our ad, that his refusal to a 
nounce the conference on a subject of sty 
large public interest, that refusal being ar 
dently because the motion picture people pa 
large sums for adyertising, weuld defeat i 
own ends, | 

“As chairman, in opening the conference, 
publicly stated just what had occurred and 4. 
sured the gathering that we would be heard — 
every part of this country, notwithstanding ft 
conspiracy of silence imposed upon the publ 
press by the motion picture interests. ] 

“The ‘freedom of the press’ of which ¥ 
have heard much is a farce, a delusion and | 
snare, when any business, for sinister motive | 
can ‘prevent announcement of a public welts 
endeavor such-as this. g i 

“The liquor traffie in its worst days ney) 
exceeded, if indeed it equalled, such method” 

‘“‘Whatever may have been the sispicion | 
people before, that the motion picture interes 
were subsidizing the press, here is plain al 


the conference was highly successful, 2 

nor desired a mass meeting in this instance, Be 

ference of representative people who had studi f 
“Resolutions were passed and a bill wi 

included and emphasized.” 1 

T. Clarke, manager publicity department, Pre 


unmistakable evidence. ; 
“In spite of the attitude of the newspaper 
ferent national organizations being represente 
by the delegations present. We never planne — 
instead held exactly what ve desired, @ i 
this subject, and were interested in some 10t) 
of ‘ede-al control 
approved for submission to Cengress in whit 
principles cf federal control are’ definite! | 
5 ray ie 
Reieased for immediate publication by Walt 3 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. Witherstoo 
Building, Philadelphia, Penna. ' ; 
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LEDGER. SYNDICATE 
NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES { 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertisiny 


NEWS SERVICES: F 

(Via leased wire or laid down in New. York, Washington, Chicago, , 

Dallas, Seattle or San Francisco) “4 

PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS _ SERVICE. Soest A 

PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. /% 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. : 

PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 

FEATURE SERVICES: 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


| 


S 
see al” 
Latest’ 


= ¢ 


Daily and, Weelt 
ick 


When § 

» «The Cl 
Tell?” ‘ 

curT- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


In Greater Kansas City there are: 


| 90,900 Water Rent Payers 

( 101,102 Natural Gas Users 
102,000 Telephone Subscribers 
116,520 Electric Light Users 


140,292 STAR SUBSCRIBERS* 


*By City Carriers, 125,818 
Newsboys and Stands, 14, 474 


STAR'S CITY CIRCULATION 
ELECIRIC LIGHT USERS 
TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBERS 
| NATURAL _GAS USERS 
WATER RENT PAYERS 


+ 


lis chart shows graphically The Kansas City Star’s city circulation as 
compared with the patrons of the various public utilities 
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If you had a message for the people of Kansas 
City, it would be worth a whole lot to deliver it to 


all the families and business houses who use electric 
lights, wouldn’t it? Or to all the persons who have tele- 
phones in their homes, shops or offices? Or to all the gas 
users? Or to all those who have the convenience of city 
water? 


And yet, if you were to reach all of any one of these 
classes, or all of them put together, you would have fallen 
short of getting your message before everybody in Kansas 


City. 


There are districts in Kansas City to which electric 
lights have not yet penetrated. There are homes without 
telephones. There are thousands of housewives who for 
one reason or another do not use gas. Water mains have 
not yet reached all the newly pioneered residence sections 
of Kansas City. 


But there is no district in all of Greater Kansas City 
which is not served by The Star’s carriers. The home in 
which The Star is not read twice a day would be as hard 
to find as the proverbial needle in a haystack. 


Look at this chart. A graphic presentation of the 
thoroughness of The Star’s circulation. More Star readers 
by 22,000 than there are electric light users; more by 36,000 
than there are telephone subscribers; more by 37,000 than 
there are natural gas users; and more by 48,000 than there 
are water rent payers. 


Analysis of The Kansas City Star’s Circulation 


Carriersdishs. iis ote Aud Abies ehrden sts 125,818 
INGWSDOVS cet. scp) = Sn Paso oe 14,474 
TOC City, ao tee ss 140,292 
Suburbarnd. o..os ese eh ee aes 21,640 
CCOUTIER Virueiae euch UNG oi, aaw inet aans 74,238 
236,170 


Circulation of The Star’s Morning Edition, 229,659 
Total Daily Circulation, 465,829 


Gain over a year ago 21,848 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1418 Century Bldg. 


} 


—— 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Cheap at $10 
January 31, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusBLisHEeR: The best ever. 
You are. showing the whole trade paper world 
how to get out annual numbers which are not 
only wonderfully constructed, but must be very 
profitable from every angle. 

Ten dollars a copy for your annual number 
would be cheap to the man of concern who 
wants all possible data regarding the news- 
papers of the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Before you started bringing out this basic 
data the whole industry labored under the 
handicap of being hidden under a cloud as it 
were. Some few knew a few of the men on 
the newspapers, but no one could find a way to 
know them’ all. 

The new comers into the newspaper and ad- 
vertising industries do not realize the wonder- 
ful strides teward maximum efficiency that have 
been made ‘possible through the efforts of the 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Our friends the advertising agents do not 
apparently realize that nearly every worth-while 
advertiser reads and swears by the Epitor & 
PuBLIsHER, and do not give you the share of 
their own advertising which they should. 

The people of this old world of ours are not 
as openly appreciated as they should be when we 
are among them. Lillies and bouquets after we 
have passed on may be all well enough, but you 
certainly are entitled to maximum recognition 
when with us. 

JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher, New York Globe. 


Of Inestimable Value 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., January 31, 1923. 
To Epiror & PusiisHER: I have just been 
looking over the Epiror & PuBLISHER INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR Boox ‘for 1923 and congratulate 
you on this splendid piece of work. It is full 
of information and data which I am sure is of 
inestimable value to the newspaper of the 
country, and to those who have any business 
dealings with them. 


H. R. SWARTZ, 
President, Intertype Corporation. 


Worth Real Money 


New York, January 31, 1923. 
To Epitor & PusLisHER: JI have just re- 
ceived my copy of your 1923 Year Book, and 
want to extend my congratulations to you and 
your staff for the splendid achievement. It 
certainly reflects an untold amount of hard work 
and a strong desire to render service, that I 
am sure will be appreciated by your subscribers. 
I find information contained in it that is worth 
real money to me. 
CECILE PRESTON, 


Editor, The Business Woman. 


Plan for Journalists’ Home in Colorado 


Denver, Col., January 26, 1923. 

To Epiror & PusiisHeR: The American 
Journalists’ Club has been formed to provide a 
home for those who have become incapacitated 
in newspaper or periodical service. The club- 
house and camp are intended also for the use 
of active journalists, who may require a rest 
or a few weeks of health building. 

Twenty acres—a superb site overlooking 
Denver—has been donated for the uses of the 
club, The executive committee having the work 
of organizaticn in hand, gives its services with- 
out compensation. A board of regents, com- 
posed of publishers and editors of national 
reputation, will in July next relieve the present 
committee and appoint an executive staff which 
will have charge of the institution. 

Funds for the support of the home will be 
provided by memberships and by a foundation 
subscribed by those who recognize the import- 
ance of this work. Each $1,000 membership 
held by a publisher or press club entitles the 
holder to send one guest to the clubhouse or 


camp. A room is provided for this guest with- 
out charge and the meals will be provided at 
actual cost. 

A journalist retiring with a small income or 
pension, will find a home here amidst very 
delightful and most healthful surroundings and 
but forty minutes’ distant from the libraries, 
theatres and hotels of a large city. An in- 
come of a few hundred dollars will go as far 
at the clubhouse as three times the amount 
expended in a city. 

An active journalist in danger of breaking 
down can be restored to health and vitality as 
a guest of the publisher holding the member- 
ship, at an expense that is almost nominal. 

The co-operation of publishers, press clubs 
and all interested in the men and women who 
make American newspapers and periodicals is 
asked. An immediate subscription of one or 
two memberships by each of the leading peri- 
odicals and press clubs will insure the opening 
of the club during 1923. 

The executive committee will appreciate your 
careful consideration of these plans and your 
early co-operation; and it will be thankful for 
all criticisms and suggestions intended to aid 
in the development of this too long delayed 
project. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, 

412 Boston Building, Denver. 


Jefferson Quotation Verified 


CuLPrEePPER, Va., January 29, 1923, 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
Answering this query: 
PittspurcH, Pa., January 6, 1923. 


To Epitor & PusrisHEerR: When one sees 
a notable quotation, attributed to some per- 
son of distinction, he is usually inclined to 
verify its accuracy. Here are three quota- 
tions of great interest to the newspaper pro- 
fession: 

“T would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and without government than 
in a country with a government but with- 
out newspapers.’”—-THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Thomas Jefferson, writing to Col. Edward 
Carrington, of Virginia, from Paris, under date 
of January 16, 1787, says: 

“The basis of our government being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right; were it left to 
me to decide whether we should have govern- 
ment without newspapers, or newspapers without 
a government, I should not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the latter. But I should mean that 
every man should receive those papers and be 
capable of reading them.”’ 

Col. Carrington was a Virginia member of 
the Continental Congress 1785-86. In 1789 he 
was appointed by President Washington, Mar- 
shall of the United States District Court of 
Virginia. In 1807 he was foreman of the 
jury in the trial of Aaron Burr. Col. Carring- 
ton died October 28, 1810. 


RALEIGH T. GREEN, 
Editcr, Culpepper Exponent. 


Newspaper Work Gives Women 
Square Deal 


Hastincs-on-Hupson, N. Y., 
January 22, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusgiisHer: Enclosed find $4 
for my subscription to your valuable paper. 

I enjoy best the column of personals about 
editorial people, staff changes, etc.; also stories 
like the recent one with pictures announcing 
changes in the United Press and Scripps; also 
the interview with Clare Sheridan, in fact any 
stories which keep us newspaper folk in touch 
with the rest of the clan. 

I like the way you stress the fact that news- 
papering is a fine and exalted calling, too. Such 
emphasis keeps the newspaper fraternity “pepped 
up,” and inspires them with new love of the 
game. 

I notice some poor “skirt”? out in Ohio com- 
plains about women not having any chance in 
“the game,” kept back by men, etc. She doesn’t 


‘ 


INTERTYPE 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting- machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 
36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on slugs up to 
42 ems wide. See our full page next week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 805 Terminal Building, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


know what she is talking about. . If a women 
can deliver the goods, there’s no profession 
under the sun where she is given better oppor- 
tunity and gets more chivalrous help from men 
than in newspapering. At least that’s been 
my experience. I’ve been Sunday editor, star 
feature writer, taken assignments to Panama, 
Washington to write special war stuff, was 
smuggled aboard President Wilson’s special by 
a good scout of a newspaper man, and got a 
dandy story—I could give you yards of such 
instances. If that woman in Ohio hasn’t had an 
even break, it’s because she can’t write. If 
you ever want an article giving a different angle 
on a woman’s opportunities in newspapering, let 
me know. 


SUE McNAMARA. 


KANSAS EDITORS VOTE 
FOR FIELD SECRETARY 


Clymer Made President at Topeka 
Meeting—Little Re-Elected Secre- 
tary—Federal Free Publicity 
Condemned 


Decision to employ a field secretary 
to handle association and service work of 
the association and condemnation of the 
policy of the federal government in trying 
to depend on free publicity to advertise 
projects which compete with privately 
owned business were outstanding features 
of the annual convention of the Kansas 
Editorial Association at Topeka January 
26 and 27. 

Rolla Clymer, editor of the El Dorado 
Times, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation; W. F. Hill, Westmoreland Re- 
corder, vice-president, and O. W. Little, 
of the Alma Enterprise was re-elected 
secretary. E’.. A. Pinkerton, of the Glasco 
Sun, treasurer for the last year, was elect- 
ed recorder, and J. H. Barley of the Re- 
publican Register of Washington, was 
elected treasurer. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved: That the association commends 
the practical training given by the department 
of journalism and printing at the Agricultural 
College, and urges that these departments re- 
ceive state support commensurate with their 
importance. 

Resolved: That we recommend to the manu- 
facturers of plates a rigid adherence to the 
point system thereby saving many hours time 
in the composing rooms. 

Resolved: That in view of the unselfish 
service of the Kansas editor not only during 
the war time but in peace—a real service to 
his town, his county, state and nation—we 
resent the insinuation of certain politicians 
during the last campaign that the newspaper 
men of Kansas are less intelligent, less patri- 
otic, or give less of their service for the 
general good than other class of citizens, and 
we condemn as absolutely untrue and entirely 
uncalled for the charges and insinuations by 
certain interested parties. 

Resolved: That we protest against the 
persistent attempt of government officials 
to secure free advertising in the columns of 
the newspapers, and respectfully represent that 
the government is as able to pay the regular 
advertising rates for its publicity as are the 
banks, building and loan associations and other 
institutions bidding for the patronage of the 
people, and that we hereby recommend to all 
publishers when solicited for free publicity by 
government paid press agents or officers to 
definitely decline the same and courteously in- 


form the sender that the governmen 
required to pay the same rate for its 


Resolved, That a copy of these reso 
be forwarded to the Hon. Lew Wallag 
director of government savings and to 
of the senators and _ representatives 
this state, with the request that an adem 
appropriation be made for legitimate newesy: 
advertising, to the end our government 
no longer be placed in the attitude of a be 
in this matter. fy 


It is the plan to finance the work 
the field secretary this year by yol 
subscription, The dues of the assoc} 
will remain unchanged. In 1924 hoe 
it is proposed to put the dues on 
dule according to the circulation of 
paper. A tentative schedule calls { 
for every 100 subscribers, with a 
mum of $5 and a maximum of $25, 

During 1923 the field secretary, it| 
planned, will devote the major portion) 
his time to increasing the membership | 
the association, presenting the o 
tion to every editor in the state, 7) 
association will be advertised, 

The executive committee of the asso 
tion has called for subscriptions for 
support of this work. The job of fi 
secretary has been offered to O. W. L| 
tle, of the Alma Enterprise, | 

Members elected from each district 
the executive committee are: First 


.trict, George Harman, Harman Publis) 


ing Company, Valley Falls; second d| 
trict, Drew McLaughlin, Miami Rep | 
lican, Paola; third district, Charles Beel| 
of the Neodesha Daily Sun; fourth di 
trict, John Redmond, of the Burli 

Republican; fifth district, Fay Seaton, 
the Manhattan Mercury; sixth district, | 
H. Hale, of the Western Advocate, Ma) 
kato; seventh district, Adna Palmer 

the Kingman Leader-Courier; eighth 

trict, John Mack, Newton, Kansas. | 


i 


One of the feature talks was that 
B. H. Rogers on how to. get a page 
want ads ina country weekly. His pap! 
carries such a page every week and || 
declared dominating circulation was t 
most important factor in putting want a| 
across, 

“We have never solicited a want 
said Mr. Rogers. “They are brought | 
the office or telephoned in. Rural sal 
are numerous in our county. Much poi 
try is bought and sold and the spring se 
son usually finds our want ad page fill 
for three months or more, Several m| 
in Olathe make their living large) 
through the want ad pages, follows 
sales, buying and selling, handling ( 
their advertising to buy or sell throu 
the want ad columns. These include 
stock buyers and sellers, dealers in us) 
articles and automobile and accesso 
salesmen,” | 


Makes Book Section a Tabloid 


The book review section of the Chics 
Evening Post has been changed in 
tabloid supplement of eight pages 
week, ° ' 


Boston Globe 4 
First | | | 


i 


During 1922 the Boston Globe printed 575,082 
Want and Classified advertisements, more than i 
double the number printed in the next three Boston 
papers (having Daily and Sunday editions). 


Write to Advertising Manager, Boston Globe, for ~ 
information about the Boston territory. 


a; 


Obituary 


tAM L. Eaton, aged 72, an edi- 
riter and exchange editor on the 
‘d (Ill.) Register-Gazette, died 
29. Mr. Eaton was editor of the 
zoo (Mich.) Telegraph from 
til 1888. In 1891, with Edgar E. 
j and Eugene McSweeney, he be- 
ie of the owners of the Register- 
In 1900 he sold his interest in 
to Mr. Bartlett and for a short 
is identified with other interests, 
irned to the Register-Gazette as 
irial writer and exchange editor. 
} A. Corwin, aged 75, at one time 
staff of the Chicago Tribune and 
}past 20 years a special agent of 
bs States Treasury, died last 
Los Angeles, 


ha A. SINDELAR, aged 55, of the 


mn-Andress Company, Inc., New 
} ama agency, died January 


| Susan PLUMMER RANDOLPH, 
is formerly connected with news- 
in Pasadena and Los Angeles, died 
| 20. 

P, H. Bonkxin, founder of the 
in California Christian Advocate, 
‘ir publisher of the California In- 
int and for five years editor of the 
i (Cal.) News, died Janu- 


‘Coup, aged 54, former editor of 
yntesano (Wash.) Vidette, who 
| newspaper work last September 
‘of failing health, died January 24. 
| for five years city editor of the 
} News, 

| W. Manez, aged 72, at one time 
ir pt the Toledo Independent, died 
E76 


> L. Campsett, aged 80, pioneer 
| printer, died last week in Glenn 
is D. WiLxkrns, aged 71, for years 
‘d with the Goss Printing Press 
yy, Chicago, died January 24 at 
lew N. Y. 
. Peter, aged 56, at various times 
f the Weekly Kansas City Jour- 
yy editor, Guthrie (Okla.) State 
owner and publisher, Pawnee 
Courier and on the circulation 
ansas City Star, died January 20. 
‘AM RHEEM LyTON, aged 67, a 
‘editorial writer for the Omaha 
World-Herald, died January 26 
iwood, Cal. 
DeEWrrt, for 40 years an employee 
incoln (Neb.) State Journal, died 
+ in ‘Chicago January 31. 
a F. DeccEnporr, aged 67, for 37 
Proofreader in St, Paul and 
tolis, died January 22. 
; S. Boyp, city editor of the 
(ill.) White County Democrat, 
juary 24. 
INCE A. BELL, aged 56, for the past 
$ a Pittsburgh newspaper man, 
od dead in bed January 27. 
Am V. Pryzeski, aged 66, found- 
for 15 years editor and publisher 
Say City (Mich.) Prawdo, a Po- 
‘spaper, died January 25. 
4S. Pripyv. aged 65, editor for a 
| of years of the Omaha (Neb.) 
ae Bohemian paper, died 


‘Luctnna C. Scorr, aged 76, 
of John Scott, long owner and 
'f the Peterboro (N. H.) Tran- 
led January 29. 


¢G. Leatuers, aged 83, for many 

‘nnected with the business depart- 
the Worcester (Mass.) Daily 

id last week. 

‘Mary I. Greene Hotranp, wife 


V. Holland, business manager of 
sepbure (S. C.) Herald, died 


‘Hervey, farm journalist and edi- 
t mumber of such periodicals in 
‘died January 21. 

RT S. SeLpy, secretary to Mayor 
ftver, of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
y of the editorial department of 
Moines Capital, died January 26. 
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WittiAM J. G. Prest, aged 68, at one 
time an employee of the Detroit Free 
Press, and active in the Detroit Typo- 
graphical union, is dead. 


James H. Dunn, aged 61, owner and 
editor of the Sutton (W. Va.) Braxton 
Central for 36 years, died last week, 


Joun D. Livery, for many years a 
foreman on the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, died January 27. 


JoHn Youna, aged 78, formerly of the 
advertising staff of the New York World, 
died last week at Geneseo, N. Y 


Mrs. ANNABELLE BARTLETT CAULKINS, 
aged 59, wife of Frederick J. Caulkins, 
for 30 years editor of the Lumberman’s 
Review, New York, died January 26. 

KENNETH W. KeitTH, aged 31, former 
correspondent for Boston and Brockton 
papers, died January 23. 

Roscor P. Ham, for over 30 years em- 
ployed on newspapers in Bath, Me., died 
suddenly in Washington January 25, 

Witttam B, Crappock, aged ‘60, vet- 
eran Kansas City (Mo.) press operator 
for nearly ten years manager of the 
Western Union office in the Kansas City 
Post Building, died January 20, 


Grorce W. Tracy, aged 55, former 
printer on the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle and 
for 15 years with the Western Newspa- 
per Union at Wichita, died January 21. 


Epwarp M. Taytor, aged 56, former 
publisher of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Jour- 
nal of Commerce, died January 16. 

V. Hutcuins, aged 65, for 25 years 
editor and publisher of the Smith County 
(Kan.) Pioneer, died January 17, 


Rosert J. Biytue, aged 19, son of E. 
N. Blythe, chief of the copy desk of the 
pprtand, Oregon, Journal, died January 
14. ; 


JosEPpH Z. WiLktns, aged, 69, feature 
writer on the Wilmington (Del.) Every 
Evening died this past week.. He has 
been in newspaper work in Wilmington 
for 40 years starting as an apprenticed 
printer on the old Wilmington Repub- 
lican. 

James W. Attison, aged 73, for 41 
years a Washington newspaper man and 
for 31 years a member of the editorial 
staff of the Washington Star, died Janu- 
ary 19, after an attack of the grippe. Mr. 
Allison went to Washington as corres- 
pondent for the Louisville Commercial, 
later representing the old New York 
Star, New York World and New York 
Tribune. He was a member of the Grid- 
iron ‘Club and the National Press Club. 


M. J. Dodsworth Stock Appraised 


The stock in the New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 
owned by the late Michael J. Dodsworth, 
vice-president of the paper at the time of 
his death and son of William Dodsworth, 
founder of the paper, was appraised Janu- 
ary 23 at $396,542 for 495 and a fraction 
shares, or $800 a share. Mr. Dodsworth 
left his estate to his wife, Emily Y. Dods- 
worth. The Appraisal report shows that 
the corporation has $700,000 stock and 
$112,000 bonds outstanding and that the 
assets in 1919 were valued at $1,464,642 
of which $1,065,744 was estimated as the 
value of the good will and $71,631 the 
plant account. The profits for 1919 were 
$279,S00. 


Ottley Left $7,902,222.08 


The late James H. Ottley, formerly 
president of the McCall, Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, publisher of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, who died March 3, 1922, 
left an estate valued at $7,902,222.08, ac- 
cording to a transfer tax appraisal which 
has been filed at Mineola, N. Y. The 
gross estate was appraised at $8256,- 
202 85, of which his holdings in the Mc- 
Call Company, Inc., were valued at $158,- 
Fetes 


Asks $10,000 for Newsboy’s Death 


The owners of the Salt Lake City 
Telegram building are being sued for 
$10,000 damages by the parents of a 
Telesram newsboy who was killed on a 
freight elevator in building while wait- 
ing for papers. ; 


ILLINOIS 


-merchants from the West go to Illinois. Some. 


- These Illinois Daily Nobesms are the fac- 


PEOPLE BUY IN 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois is the center of merchandise and 
manufacturing distribution and practically 
the center of population. Geographically 
Illinois is central. Farmers, stock raisers, 


go to sell, but all go to buy. 


Manufacturers and importers have headquar- 
ters or important branch houses in Illinois for 
the distribution of their wares. 


As Illinois buys, so buys the West—Illinois 
standardizes the West as New York standard- 
izes the East. 


If you would reach in Illinois alone 6,485,280 
people; if you would get:the full benefit of the 
almost limitless market that Illinois offers, you 
must use these Illinois Daily Newspapers. 
They and they alone put you in direct touch 
with the market. 


tors in their communities. Use them. 


Rate for Rate for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 


** Aurora Beacon-News ......... (E) 15,249 .055 055 
Bloomington Pantagraph....... (M) 17,841 .05 -05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner...... (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner...... (S) 729,735 .85 .85 
Chicago Daily Journal......... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 

+Chicago Tribune ............ (M) 517,184 .70 -70 
+Chicago. Tribune ............- (S) 790,552 1.00 1.00 
**Moline Dispatch ............. (E) 9,391 .04 .04 
+Peoria Journal-Transcript...(M&E) 33,182 .10 .09 

PeOLian tA ae tins eed cto ao dunes eas (E) 24,580 .075 -06 
**Rock Island Argus............ (E) 10,704 .04 -04 
+Sterling Gazette ............- (E) 5,149 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF SH-SH 
f VHE French have clamped on a censorship in the 


Ruhr and under its protection secret diplomacy, 

the greatest, foe of peace and human advance- 
ment, will carry on its work in full confidence that 
its crimes will not be known until it is too late; Brit- 
ish statesmen speaking in England give Americans 
their first information about the terms laid down by 
the United States for the settlement of the British 
debt: the German Government, through its Embassy, 
is already whining of atrocities. It has been a big 
week for secret diplomacy; it has been a menacing 
week for the people who are going to continue to pay 
the bills in blood and gold: 

With the full realization that the American people 
must depend upon the old world masters of secret 
diplomacy for the little news they are permitted to 
have about their own activities in international affairs, 
the weekly press conferences with Secretary of State 
Hughes have become utterly worthless and should be 
abolished by order of American editors. 

The men now assigned to those time-wasting gather- 
ings could be employed much more profitably on 
assignments where there is at least a chance to get 
news that is dependable. The American people have 
been fed up on the other kind. 

In the meantime, American correspondents in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and other countries will 
continue to dig out the story of this nation’s part in 
the affairs of the world, even though it does carry 
a foreign flavor and comes late. 

Secret diplomacy is the white sheet behind which 
nations go ku kluxing, and ku kluxing among nations 
is just as great a danger to established government 
as ku kluxing among races or religious faiths. 

America was sincere when she went to war to put 
an end to war and abolish secret diplomacy, the cause 
of past wars; America still holds to those ideals, and 
a frightened “Sh-sh” is not going to prevent it from 
finally finding the truth and doing its part in rebuild- 
ing the world on it. The press of the nation must be 
the agency through which the people work to the 
better future and it is to the extent the press functions 
as that agency that it will profit in public confidence 
in the future. 

The, world will get back to normal, so far as the 
individual is concerned, just as soon as there is frank, 
open discussion and settlement on the basis of truth 
and justice. There can be no lasting peace so long 
as the truth goes into dark recesses of confidential 
files and our own Secretary of State turns his back 
to all demands for information on every question vital 
to the future peace of our people. 

Vith all the blunders of the peace that was written, 
we were, nevertheless, traveling the highway that 
would lead to a brotherhood among men yesterday. 
But today we are in the grip of the Brotherhood of 
Sh-sh, manikins dangling in the dark. 


ETHICS IN JOURNALISM 


HERE is a growing demand among newspaper 

T men who honor their profession to place it upon 

a higher plane. This is shown in the increas- 

ing interest that is being taken -in the subject of 
ethics. 

The Arkansas Press Association is the latest to fall 
into line by adopting an ethical code for the guidance 
of its members at a recent meeting held in Little 
Rock. A standing committee on ethics was appointed 
to serve for a period of five years, and there is every 
indication that the members intend going into the 
matter thoroughly. 

Journalistic ethics will be one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the New York State Conference to be held 
at Ithaca on February 12 and 13. The- Newspaper 
Club of New York adopted a code in the early days 
of its organization and is now redrafting it. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER welcomes this wide interest 
in a subject of such great importance to the profes- 
sion, but it feels that a code in itself is not enough. 
With it there must be a pledge for the individual 
based on the first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. That amendment means more to 
journalism than most newspaper men realize and bet- 
ter acquaintance with it would be a good thing for 
everybody. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W, MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


HO is he that saith, and it cometh to pass, 

when the Lord commanded it not? Out 
of the mouth of the most High proceedeth not 
evil and good? wherefore doth a living man 
complain, a man for the punishment of his sins? 
Let us search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord? Let us lift up our heart with 
our hands unto God in the heavens. We have 
transgressed and have rebelled: Thou has not 
pardoned.—(Lam. iti : 37-42.) Therefore by 
their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one that saith wnto Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that docth the will of My Father which is in 
heaven—(Matt. vit : 20, 21). Ye hypocrites, 
well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This 
people draweth nigh unto Me with their mouth 
and honoureth Me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from Me.—<(Matt. xv : 7, 8). If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him—(James i : 5) 


TAPS FOR THE POSTAL COMMISSION 
| Petree of second-class mail costs and 


methods by a joint postal commission, composed 
of Senators and Representatives, met its just fate 


the other day. It was killed by the House and awaits 
only a decent burial. With economy, economy, econ- 
omy, shouted in its ears by White House and nation, 
the House is in no mood to listen to -requests for 
$75,000 from a commission which has spent four times 
that amount in two years and has accomplished ab- 
solutely nothing, not even the preliminary steps which 
would enable it to spend more money with some 
prospect of results. And the answer is that investi- 
gation of postal costs is again placed where it belongs 
—with the Post Office. 

That is promising. It is encouraging for the pub- 
lishers. And, like all proposals of Congress, it needs 
to be watched closely for jokers. It must be made 
to be what it seems to be. The $500,000 that Congress 
is willing to vote for additional Post Office clerks and 
inspectors for the investigation may be plenty if the 
clerks and inspectors are chosen for the job in hand. 
It may be only pork if politicians are selected and 
turned loose on an investigation without specific in- 
structions and limitations. There is no doubt that an 
honest, thorough investigation of the costs of handling 
publications in the mails would be productive of good 
not only for the publications but for the Government. 
And there is likewise no question that a political in- 
vestigation would be as useless as has been the career 
of the joint postal commission composed of members 
of Congress. 

Sight should not be lost, however, of the fact that 
an investigation of postal costs has no bearing on the 
publishers’ demands for and need of relief from 
charges that were imposed by haters of the press 
under cover of war legislation. This relief has been 
granted to every other industry. It was promised to 
the publishers before last Election Day. It was re- 
fused after the people had given their biennial rebuke 
to the men who had misrepresented them in Congress. 

Politics placed the burden on the newspapers and 
magazines, and politics Has kept it intact. If politics 
can impose it, politics can also remove it and should 
do so immediately. The relief can be temporary, sub- 
ject to such amendment as the postal investigators find 
necessary, but it should be made effective before the 
next fiscal year of the Government is ended. If it is 
too late to expect the present Congress to keep the 
pledged word of its members, it is not too early to 
bring the light of reason to its successor. 
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“KULTUR” AND NEW YORK’S PRESSMEN 


ERNSTORFF of 1916 and the German Reich 
1922 would seem to be the models ch 
(New York web pressmen in their relagaae 
the newspaper publishers. The tactics of stall 
whine which have made the German diploma 
stench in the nostrils of civilized peoples find an || 
cellent counterpart in the actions of President 
Simons and his union during the past two year; 
There is no need to retell the story of the ne 
tions throughout 1921 which led to arbitratio 
year ago after the publishers had declared the 


“finished with the union’s quibbling and evasion, 


ther is there need for lengthy treatment of the 1 
tactics since last February when Judge Manton k 
down his award of wages and working conditio, 
The union could not make effective its unreasona 
demands upon the publishers and it has spent the aa | 
year since then in making unpleasant the task of || 
newspapers in enforcing the contract. No spirit 
co-operation has been evident. Dispute has folloy| 
dispute. The publishers’ committee haye spent 
most as much time listening to futile union qui 
as they have in the conduct of their newspapers. 
When the union chiefs egged on the Evening We 
pressmen to a walkout on Election Night and indu 


whether overtime could be required under the cont 
they lost their case at arbitration. 
take an obiter dictum of that arbitration award 
make of it a supreme provision of their contract ¥ 
the publishers. That, contract plainly provides t 
“reasonable notice shall be given by the publis 
the workmen of hours it is desired that they tabo 
Judge Hand, in the later case, discussing the gene 
question of industrial relations, observed “that | 
page must . . . give the men notice duri 
each week of what the shifts will be during the 
ceeding week, including any proposed overtime, ¢ #4 
in cases of sudden emergencies.” The union mal 
the week’s notice of overtime paramount. 

Of course, the publishers have refused to be | 
by the union’s interpretation of Judge Hand's int 
pretation of Judge Manton’s award, as being totally 
variance with trade practices of the past thirty yea 
Its folly need not be pointed out to anyone conyers: 
with the newspaper business, probably not even to. 
pressmen themselves. The union demand is not p 
sented in sincerity, but with the idea of bartering | 
impossibility for some other concession that is 1 
theirs under their present contract. It is the Germ 
idea throughout. 

It is not the province of Eareee & | 
advise the New York publishers or the- press 
to the conduct of their business, but the obvious c| 
not be avoided. Germany wasn’t beaten by writi 
notes and it isn’t likely that the pressmen will “st 
brought to their senses by continuing the a 


change of letters that has marked the past year.” 


FINISHED PRODUCT ONLY? — 


RVING BRANT makes a serious charge a ai) 
the American press in the leading article of tl) 
issue of Eprtor & PusrisHeEr. This is not a bot 

hurled from the outside. Brant is inside. He is 

editor of the editorial page of one of the countr, 
big newspapers. 
In reading this article one cannot Pe but pone 
whether or not the editorial executive personnel 1 of t 
United States must not assume responsibility for t 
condition that existed in 1917 and today. | 
If the treaties and agreements, secret but bin 

that were the ruling factors in the peace that a 

written at the close of the World War, had D 

sent out by a recognized news service or 

offered by a feature syndicate, we wonder | 
not they would have been printed? 

A shell-shocked press can be excused for its mi 
takes and blunders, but certainly there is no alib’ 

a press that has ceased to function on its own initiath 

The charge has been made that less than a 
men are doing the thinking for the press of i nat vf 
that managing editors have become buyers of 

ished product, and not originators of new ides 

‘Whether this is true or not the fact remain 
so-called “big news” comes by wire, and digs 
rapidly becoming a lost art. 


PERSONALS 


XK HOWELL, JR., has been ap- 


ited business manager of the At- 
nstitution, succeeding E. Stowe, 
comes auditor and secretary- 
“of the paper. 
it B. Swope, managing editor 
New York World, left January 
'alm Beach. 
harles A. Rook, editor and pub- 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, has 
ointed director of public safety 
or Magee. He assumed office 
11 


Ukers, publisher of the Tea and 

‘rade Journal, New York, has 
fointed to represent the Asso- 
isiness Papers, Inc., on the Na- 
idvertising Commission in place 
| Tipper, recently resigned. In- 
i, Mr. Ukers’ recently published 
ll About Coffee,” is being hailed 
s as the best work of its kind 
the past 20 years. 


7. Butler, president of the Mis- 
‘ess Association, has been ap- 
istate oil inspector of Missouri 
ry of $3,500 a year. He has for 
i been editor of the Albany 


'Robie, publisher of the Chelsea 
'Record, celebrated his twenty- 
jiiversary as publisher of the 
ist week by entertaining his staff 


{ S. Young, publisher of the 
i(Cal.) Post-Enquirer, and Miss 
ileyer have announced their en- 


fs Rees, publisher of the Spring- 
iiois State Register, has sailed 
Francisco for an extended tour 
‘ient. 
lire T. Ellis, publisher of the 
ir (Mass.) Telegram and Ga- 
syne of the incorporators of the 
it Baseball Club, Inc., which re- 
) charter. of incorporation last 


sAtwood, formerly editor of the 
| (Wis.) Daily Gazette, has been 
seditor of public printing for 
1 by Gov. Blaine. 

| H. Butler, publisher, and Jos- 
a, advertising manager, of the 
ivening News, are members of 
tee which is making plans for 
ition of a Better Business Bu- 
uffalo. 


HE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


I RAYMOND has been made 
‘editor of the Duluth News- 


hig Rome correspondent of the 
lvia Public Ledger, and Mrs. 
the parents of a son born in 


‘\. Hunt, for a number of years 
t- on the Salt Lake City Tele- 
i been made head of the newly 
> book department. 


) Stevens, drama critic of the 
derald & Examiner, has com- 
i writing of a book, which will 
] press soon. 

“rumbull, formerly of the copy 
lie Chicago Daily News, is now 
{ff of the Chicago Journal, 

(d Kinze, assistant financial edi- 
| Chicago Journal, is ill at, his 
1. influenza. 

(Putney, managing editor of the 
Ill.) Commercial-News, has re- 
(go to the Kokomo (Ind.) Dis- 
lanaging editor. 

: I. Parsons, athletic star of the 
| of Iowa, until recently Colo- 
ege football coach, has been 
Irts editor of the Denver (Col.) 


1M. Leggett has resigned as 
f editor of the New York Call 
een succeeded by David Kars- 
fe past six years Sunday editor 
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H. B. Crozier, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, resumed work too soon after his 
recent illness and has had a relapse, being 
confined to his home, 


Charles A. Roberts, court reporter for 
the Springfield (Ohio) Daily News, is the 
father of a daughter born January 27, 

Charles Lang has resigned as police re- 
porter for the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
to take a post-graduate at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, 

Miss Peggy Derrough of the Chicago 
Evening Post staff has taken a month’s 
leave of absence for a trip to Florida, 

Howard Mann, sports editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has returned from 
Florida, 

Zeke Lake, formerly with the Chicago 
City News Bureau, is now a reporter on 
the Springfield Illinois State Register. 


Otto B. Baker, state editor of the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) News, has completed 50 
years of service in various branches of 
newspaper work in Harrisburg. 


Halbert Crews, former managing editor 
of the Springfield (Ill.). News-Record, 
has become Springfield legislative corre- 
spondent for the United Press. 


Eugene Kessler, for the past year with 
the editorial department of the South 
Bend Tribune, is now sports editor of 
the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News. 

Miss Emily Burke, of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Bee editoral staff, and Grenville 
T. Anderson have announced their en- 
gagement. 

Orville A. Welsh, formerly on Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia papers, has resigned 
as swing man on the New York Daily 
News to go on the copy desk of the New 
York American. 

Herbert H. Pfahler, managing editor 
of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, was 
guest of honor at a banquet given by the 
staff last week. ; 


Halstead Worth is now on the copy 
desk of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette. 


Henry Cavendish, formerly a reporter 
for the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, has 
gone to the copy desk of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Tom Rose has been named _ vicinity 
news editor of the Buffalo Times. 


Alex Watson, formerly police reporter 
for the Buffalo Evening News, now has 
a similar assignment on the Buffalo 
Times. 

Clark Good has resigned from the city 
staff of the Buffalo Commercial to join 
the Buffalo Times staff. 


Joe Berdel, formerly of the Buffalo 
Times city staff, is now with the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) American. 

Clarence Leighton, city hall man on 
the Buffalo Evening News, has been 
made assistant financial editor of the 
News. 


Paul Bowen has been appointed tele- 
graph editor of the Buffalo Times, suc- 
ceeding his brother, John Bowen, who is 
now with the Albany (N. Y.) Knicker- 
bocker Press. 


Langdon Drennan, former staff photog- 
rapher of the Buffalo Commercial, has 
established himself as a commercial 
photgrapher, 


Charles B. Spurway, lately one of the 
editors of the Hibbing (Minn.) Daily 
Tribune, has bought the St. Louis 
County Journal and will move the plant 
to North Hibbing. 


E. C. Norlander. assistant city editor 
of the Chicago Journal, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner of the paper’s staff 
just before going on an extended leave 
of absence for his health. Guy Housley 
will take Mr. Norlander’s place while 
he is away. 

Frank E. Butzow has joined the 
Chicago Tribune staff and relieved Ted 
Phillips, in Springfield, Ill. The latter 
has returned to work in Chicago. 

A. C. Veach has returned ‘to the 
editorial staff of the Newkirk (Okla.) 
Democrat-Herald, 

Joseph Salked, political editor for the 
Chicago Journal, and recently appointed 
as a Cook County Civil Service com- 
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missioner, continues to -represent the 
the newspaper in political matters. 
J. C.. Safley, a one-time telegraph 


editor of the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch, and 


now publisher of the Grangerville Idaho 


County Free Press, a weekly paper, 
recently purchased the plant and sub- 
scription list of the Grangerville Globe 
and will merge the two papers. 

Mrs, Lena Falk Gjertsen, formerly on 
the staff of San Diego (Cal.) Tribune, 
has returned to the paper as society edi- 
tor. 

Sumner N, Blossom, assistant manag- 
ing editor and Sunday editor of the New 
York News, has resigned to become edi- 
tor of Popular Science Monthly. 

G, W. Loomis, for the past year on 
with the Albany (Ore.) Daily Herald, 
has bought the Lebanon Criterion and 
took possession February 1. 

Mark F. Ethridge, for two years city 
editor of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, 
resigned February 1 to do newspaper 
work in Washington, D. C. Malcolm D. 
Ainsworth, who has been city editor of 
the Macon News, succeeds him on the 
Telegraph, 

Douglas K. Miller, formerly city hall 


reporter on the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Union-Star, is now the secretary of 
Clarence A.  Whitmyre, mayor of 
Schenectady. 

Paul Steinberger has resigned as 
Bellefontaine (Ohio) correspondent of 


the Springfield Morning Sun, to go into 
the job printing business at New Carlisle, 
Ohio. 

J. L. Sheppard, Jr., formerly city 
editor of the Cuero (Tex.) Daily Record 
has taken the commercial run on the 
San Antonio Express, and Ben Meyer, 
of the Express staff. succeeds him on 
the Cuero Record as city editor, 

Michael J. Reidy, well known teleg- 
rapher, for a long time a member of the 
national executive board of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union and _ pres- 
ident of Boston Local No. 4, has been 
nominated by Mayor Curley of Boston as 


street commissioner at $4,000 a year. 
A LEVICH has resigned as head 

* of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press classified advertising department to 
take the post of director of advertising on 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Capital. He is 
succeeded on the Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
by Earl Dempsey. 

Raymond Bissell has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Buffalo Commercial 
to go with the Cutler Desk Company. 

Alexander Jackson has resigned as ad- 
vertising solicitor on the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News. 

Miss L. Purdy has been made adver- 
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tising manager of the St. John (N. B.) 
Telegraph. 

E,. S. Woodruff and A. N. McKay, 
general managers, respectively, of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News and Salt Lake 
City Tribune, have been appointed mem- 
bers of newspaper, magazine and_bill- 
board committee of the advertising de- 
partment of the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce. 


William S. Cady, advertising manager 
of the Hutchinson (Kan.) News for sev- 
eral years, has become a member of the 
advertising staffs of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman and Times. 


Harry B. Adsit, assistant manager of 
the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, and Mrs. 
Adsit are the parents of a second son 
born January 29. 


C. W. Parker has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Marshfield (Ore.) Chamber 
of Commerce to assume the management 
of the Marshfield Daily News. 

Joseph C. Murphy is now advertising 
manager of the. Wilmington (Ohio) 
Daily News-Journal. 


A. M. Varney, general manager of the 
St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger for the last 
two years, has resigned and will be suc- 
ness department of the Messenger. 

James F, S. Wemyss, formerly with 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican has 
joined the Schaefer-Ross Company, Inc., 
‘Rochester, N. Y. 

Dermot Fitzgibbon has returned to 
New York, after spending several 
months in Germany and on February 4 
will take charge of the Sunday book 
section of the Herald. Before going 
abroad, he had been advertising manager 
of the Sun, the Telegram and the Ameri- 
can. He is now recovering from a major 
operation, which he underwent shortly 
before leaving Germany. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
B G. KOETHER, formerly sales 

° manager of the Hyatt. Roller 
Bearing Company, has been made sales 
and advertising manager of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

Edwin L. Andrews, for the past seven 
years with the publicity department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing. Company, East Pittsburgh, . Pa., 
has been appointed assistant. 

Warner Bates, recently advertising 
manager for the H-O Company, Buffalo, 
has started a trade news service at Buf- 
falo. 

L, H. Harvey, recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., Buffalo, varnish makers, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Company, 

Miss Vivien R. Bretherton, of the ad- 
vertising department of the Meier & 


readers free 
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Frank department store, Portland, Ore., 
has a story in the current number of Mc- 
Call’s, 

Willard G, Stanton has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Central Ci- 
gar Manufacturing Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Na-Bocklish, Manhattan 
and Elm cigars. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the International 
Cigar Machinery Company. 

Frank M. Ronk has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the W. G. Nagel 
Electric Company, Toledo, wholesale 
dealers in electrical supplies. He was 
formerly with Toledo Edison ‘Company. 

James W. Critchfield, recently with the 


advertising department of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been made advertising 
manager of the Marietta Paint & Color 
Company, Marietta, Ohio, 


C. W. Peck, recently advertising man- 
ager of the L. E. Waterman Company, 
New York, Waterman’s fountain pens, 
has joined the sales and production de- 
partment of Snyder & Black, Inc., lithog- 
raphers, New York. 

F. Kohl, formerly with the advertis- 
ing staff of Perry Dame & Co., has been 
appointed production manager of the 
Four Arts, New York. 


H. J. P. Murphy is now in charge of 
the advertising department of the Ford 
Motor Company, of Canada, Ltd., under 
the direction of H. S. Pritchard, sales 
manager. 

James O. Duffy, assistant advertising 
manager of Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been made advertising man- 
ager of that organization. 

Lester Brozman, formerly with the 
Chatham Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
joined the staff of Frederick Hasse, New 
York advertising agency. 


MARRIED 


SAM P. HALL, sports writer on the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, and 
Miss Catherine Hughes were married last 
week. They will leave shortly for Los 
Angeles, where Mr. Hall will join the 
sports staff of the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Nathan S. Sodekson, of the Boston 
Globe circulation staff, and Miss Emma 
H. Kurlansky have announced their mar- 
riage. 

Miss Margaret Russell, society editor 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Tribune, and 
Lieut. James C. Lough, U.S.N.,: have 


been married. 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENCIES 


HARRY J. RIKER has been ap- 

pointed third vice-president and 
executive director of William T, Mul- 
lally, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Mr. Riker started with this agency as an 
office boy less than seven years ago. In 
1920 he was made assistant secretary of 
the company. 

Willard D. Humphrey, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and business manager 
of the company’s publications, has been 
appointed vice-president of the Power, 
Alexander &. Jenkins. Company, Detroit. 


A. V. B. Geoghegan was placed in 
charge of media department of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
February 1. 

Frank Presbrey, head of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, has been elected one 
of the executive committee of the Union 
League Club, New York. 

C. S. McElwain has resigned from 
Brooke Smith & French, Detroit adver- 
tising agency, and is now promotion sales 
manager of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

Ernest J. Goulston, head of Goulston’s 
Advertising Agency, Boston, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner January 25 to 
celebrate his fortieth birthday. He was 
presented a completely equipped traveling 
bag. 

Clarence Reeder, who had been on 
the Commercial art staff of the New Or- 
leans Item for 11 years, has joined the 
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art department of the Chambers Agency, 
New Orleans. 


Howard P. Connable, for the past five 
years with Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chi- 
cago, advertising agency, has joined the 
Francis Fox Institute, New York, as ad- 
vertising and sales manager. 


George F. Whitsett, formerly with the 
copy staff of Gardner-Glen Buck Com- 
pany, is now with advertising department 
of Butler Brothers, Inc., Chicago, whole- 
salers. 

William G. Schaeffer, recently with 
Farnsworth, Brown & Schaeffer, adver- 
tising Agency, New York, has joined the 
New York office staff of Barrows & 
Richardson. 

K. R. Bridges has joined the New 
York office of Campbell-Ewald Company 
as account executive. He succeeds Ste- 
phen M. Abery, resigned. Mr. Bridges 
was formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Tide Water Oil Company. 


W. A. Schulte, president and secretary 
of the Schulte-Tiffany Company, Cleve- 
land Advertising Agency, has disposed 
of his interest in that agency. 


John H. Stumberg has joined the 
printing production department of the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 


Harry C. Marschalk and Edward M. 
Pratt have formed an advertising agency 
at New York under the name of Mars- 
chalk & Pratt. Mr. Marschalk was re- 
cently with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York, ds vice-president. Mr. Pratt was 
also a vice-president of the same agency. 


John A. Holland, recently account 
executive of the St. James Advertising 
and Publishing Company, London, Emg- 
land, has joined the R. Sykes Muller 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, advertising 
agency. 

‘William M. Baldwin, recently with the 
advertising department of the Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Company, has joined the 
staff of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 

The Washburne-Flarsheim Company, 
Cincinnati, advertising agency, has been 
reorganized and its name changed to the 
Henry B, Flarsheim Company. Henry 
B. Flarsheim is president. 

Webster Wagner, formerly with the 
Wales Advertising Agency, New York, 
has joined the Lyon Advertising Agency, 
Inc., as account executive. 


Philip W. Lennen has resigned as vice- 
president of the Royal Tailors, Chicago, 
with which he has been connected more 
than 15 years and will join Erwin, Wa- 
sey & Co., Chicago, advertising agency. 
The advertising department of the Royal 
Tailors will be under the management 
of J. R. Grout, who was an assistant of 
Mr. Lennen for many years. 


Fred W. Janvrin, acquired an interest 
in the Hunt-Luce Advertising Agency, 
Boston, and has become vice-president of 
that agency, 


John E. Finneran, recently with the St, 
Louis office of the Gardner-Glen Buck 
Company, advertising agency is now a 
member of its New York office staff. 


Thaddeus B. Dayton, formerly New 
York staff representative of the business 
news section, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
has joined the staff of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., New York. 


Roi B. Woolley, recently with Grandin, 
Dorrance, Sullivan, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of Goldman-Carri- 
gan, New York advertising agency. 


_ Edward S. LaBart, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
will join the sales and merchandising 
staff of Georze Enos Throop, poster ad- 
vertising, Chicago, February 1. 

H. Gardner McKerrow, formerly ad- 
vertising managér of the National Ana- 
line & Chemical Company, New York, is 
now with the staff of the Hazard Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York. 

B. T. Palmedo has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
Hancock Payne Advertising Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

Clayton C. Grandy has returned to 
the Powers-House Company, Cleveland 


advertising agency, joining its plan de- 
partment. Gaylord Kurtz has been made 
manager of production, 

B. E. Chappelow, president of the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, was recently elected a director in 
the Dorris Motor Car Company, St. 
Louis. 

Ka-Lo Service, Inc., New York, a di- 
rect-mail advertising organization, has 
been formed with B. B. Katz, formerly 
sales manager of the Bandor Olive Oil 
Company, as president, and Lester A. 
Loeb, as secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. E. Rollins, who has been space 
buyer for magazines for the last six years 
for the Federal Agency, New York, has 
resigned. She has not yet announced her 
future plans. 

Samuel D. Pelham: and Ansley D. 
Terry have joined the selling organiza- 
tion of the M. P. Gould Agency, New 
York. 

Sigmund Margon, president, the Mar- 
gon-Robinson Company, Louisville, Ky., 
advertising agency, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis. 

Robert T, Willigan, of the production 
department of the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York, has been made assist- 
ant to the space buyer, Frank Hilson. 


Samuel A. Moss has been elected 
vice-president of Campbell & Campbell, 
New York advertising agency, and the 
name will be changed to Campbell- 
Moss, Inc. 

T. A. Ballantyne and D, J. Hinman 
have joined the staff of Campbell & 
Campbell, Inc. Mr. Ballantyne, who re- 


cently was with the Wm, H. 
Company, has been appointed secreta 

the company, and chief of the copy , 
partment. Mr. Hinman will be Spi 
buyer and business manager. He y 
previously with Gilman, Nicoll & Ry 


man. 

Helen. Woodward has joined the 
Advertisers Service Corporati 
York, as account executive. Mrs, Wo 
ward was recently with the Harry P 
ter Company, New York. ‘ 

H. M. Munroe, recently advertis} 
manager of W. P. Fuller & Go, 
Francisco, has joined the Sterling Fur 
ture Company, San Francisco, in | 
same. capacity. “I 

John A. Holland, formerly director | 
publicity for the Canadian net 

an 


Rubber Company has joined the R, 
Muller Company, Ltd.,. Montreal a 
tising agency. - 

Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, }| 
added to its production staff Fra 
Brooke Farley, John S. Barlor, Thon! 
F, Coggin, and Arthur Witt Ramsdell 

Addison F. Vars has been made gi 
eral manager of the E. P. Reming! 
Company, advertising agency, Buffa| 
N. Y. E. K, Emerson has also joir| 
that agency. fel Ms 0 - 7 

Katherine Powell has become as 
ciated with the World Wide Advertis 
Corporation, New York, as office mi 
ager. Mrs. Powell was secretary 
Emil M. Scholz, president of the agen) 
when he was publisher of the New a 
Evening Post and was assistant to | 
E. Town, until recently general manaj| 
of the Shaffer newspapers. 
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delphia, Pa. 


‘If He Can Do It, 


A Michigan publisher, hearing of the way the 
Alpena News sold a series of church advertisement) 
to the Episcopalians, wants to try the same thing in 


Series No. 3 consists of 52 ads designed for use 
for or by all the churches in your city. Write for 
free proofs and see how you can use the matter. 
Price for use averages three dimes a week. Address” 
Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila 


Editor and Publisher is helping the cause by donating this weekly space. 
not do likewise for your biggest community asset—the churches? a 
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There is a mine of unworked possibilities for ad-— 
vertising in the churches of your town. The path | 
to its discovery does not lie through classified an- | 
nouncements or small ads asking people to hear HM 


Give the churches a big idea to work toward. 
Help them to make their advertising pay biggest 


Show them that other churches are uniting their 
appeal in space proportioned to the importance of 
the churches in the community. . 
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“FORD YEWDALL 
| 33 West 42nd Street 

| New York City 


| Introducing 


JTNAM OHVER” 


irles Gordon Saxton 
Jormerly Cartoonist of 


i. Y. WORLD 


DAILY & SUNDAY 
COMICS 


"Newspaper Service 
in Bldg. New York City 


The 
racuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“st in Syracuse leading 
second paper: by 2,158,- 
‘nes for total advertising 
922. 
in total ; local; national 
ges. 


Special Representatives 


DEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


th Ave, Steger Bldg. 
, City Chicago, Ill. 
Globe Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


IE BOSTON 
\MERICAN 


‘Owing two gratifying re- 
is Of its three-cent price: 
. the Largest Circulation in 
vy England at that price. 
taking on a Higher Grade 
Advertising every month. 


LITY and QUANTITY 
‘Hand in Hand. 


Editor 


NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


PUBLISHING 


EORGE D. LINDSAY, editor of the 

Marion Chronicle, was chosen head 
of the Indiana Republican Editorial As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held in 
Indianapolis January 27. The other of- 
ficers elected are: Vice-president, George 
Elliott, publisher, Newcastle Courier; 
treasurer, Herbert C. Willis, Waterloo, 
and secretary, Will O. Feudner, general 
manager, Rushville Republican, 


The annual winter meeting of the 
South Dakota Press Association will be 
held at Sioux Falls February 15 and 16. 


The Star Club, composed of employees 
of the Washington Star, will revive its 
banquet, which has been allowed to lapse 
for the last two years, some time in Feb- 
ruary. The date will be determined at 
the convenience of President Harding, 
who is expected to attend. 


The dinner committee of the New York 
State Legislative Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation has changed the date of the annual 
dinner at the Ten Eyck Hotel from 
March 29 to April 5. 

The following legislative committee to 
draft measures which it considers desir- 
able to have come before the present ses- 
sion of the Alabama Legislature-has been 
appointed by W. T. Sheehan, of the 
Montgomery Advertiser, president of the 
Alabama Press Association, and an- 
nounced by F. W. Stanley, of Greenville, 
secretary; Ed Doty, Lafayette Sun, chair- 
man; H. S. Doster, Prattville Progress; 
W. T. Hall, Dothan Eagle; Harry Ayers, 
Anniston Star; Dr. Hugh McKinnon, 
Troy Messenger; Mack Wyatt, Clanton 
Banner ; Webb Stabley, Greenville Advo- 
cate, and D. D. Norman, Union Springs 
Herald. The committee will meet shortly 
in-Montgomery to outline its full program 
for this session of the legislature. 


Thomas J. Walker, of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Legislative Correspon- 
dents’ Association at the biennial meeting 
at Harrisburg. He succeeded E. J. Hart, 
of the Scranton Times. W. I. Grundish, 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, was chosen 
vice-president ; Charles G, Miller, Harris- 
burg News, secretary; Harold Myers, 
Scranton Republican, treasurer, and Wil- 
liam R, Douglas, International News 
Service, sergeant-at-arms. 


The personnel of committees appointed 
by the Newspaper Representatives’ As- 
sociation of Chicago for 1923 follows: 
Agency and credit, Robert J. Virtue, 
chairman, Horace M. Ford and Sylvester 
Blish; entertainment, H. K. Clark, E.-S. 
Wells arid Robert Flaherty; finance, W. 
H. Stockwell, H. E. Scheerer and Berry 
Stevens; membership committee, J. E. 
Lutz, Robert Flaherty and P. L. Henri- 
quez ; agency relations, H. W. King, P. L. 
Henriquez and J. E. Lutz; resolution, J. 
E. Middleton, W. F. Kentnor and H. E. 
Scheerer; publicity, W. H. Stockwell, E. 
S. Wells, John A. Dickson, Walter Mer- 
rill and J. K. Byrne, and publications and 
records, W.. H. Stockwell, Horace M. 
Ford and C. J, Anderson, 


The winter meeting of the Second Dis- 
trict, Minnesota Editorial Association, 
was held February 2 at Mankato. 


F. H. Price, of Newman Grove, Neb., 
has been elected president of the North- 
east Nebraska Editorial Association. 

A. O. Backert, president of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., has ap- 
pointed the following committee chairmen 
for the current year: Advisory, H. M. 
Swetland, United Publishers -Corpora- 
tion,, New York; ‘standardization, John 
N. Nind, Jr., Periodical Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich.; trade prac- 
tices, E. E. Haight, Motor Age, Chicago; 
agency relations, Harry Tipper, Automo- 
tive Industries, New York; surplus prop- 
erty, Mason Britton, American Machin- 
ist; membership, Fred D. Porter, Build- 
ings and Building Management, Chicago; 
educational, H. M. Swetland, and copy 
and service, R. Bigelow Lockwood, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 
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He has also appointed the following rep- 
resentatives on the National Advertising 
Commission: Dr, O. F, Ball, Modern 
Hospital, Chicago; Frank Bruce, Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee; 
and W. H. Ukers, Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal, New York; and Fritz J. Frank, 
Iron Age, New York, the representative 
in the U. S. ‘Chamber of Commerce. 


Twenty southern Illinois editors met 
in East St. Louis, Ill, recently and 
formed an organization to work for the 
establishment of a state park in south- 
ern Illinois, which would center around 
the Cahokia Mound District. A. T. 
Spivey, editor and publisher of the East 
St. Lovis Journal, presided, and John 
Vogt, of the Granite City Republic, was 
secretary. 

Twenty-five newspaper publishers and 
editors, members of the Texas Senate 
and House of Representatives, have or- 
ganized the Webster-Franklin Club and 
will hold weekly sessions during the 
legislature. The newspaper men will talk 
shop and discuss legislation affecting the 
publishing business. F. M. Cowen, of 
Houston, is president; F. B. Russell, 
Groveton, secretary ; H. E. Faubion, Mar- 
ble Falls, treasurer; Lee Rountree, 
Bryan, chaplain, and Will C. Edwards, 
Denton, sergeant-at-arms. 


O. C. Freeman was elected president 
of the Connecticut Editorial Association 
at its anual meeting held January 20 at 
the Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The other officers elected are: Vice- 
presidents, Miss Shirley Putnam, Green- 
wick; Robert Russell, New Britain: E. 
L.. Pramm, Deep River,' and W. Stem- 
mins, Storrs; and_ secretary-treasurer, 
Everett T. Hill, Hartford. 


The Associated Professional Photog- 
raphers of St. Louis recently organized, 
with O. C. Conkling as chairman; Wil- 
son Todd, vice-chairman, and John A. 
Ruth, secretary-treasurer. The associa- 
tion will inaugurate an advertising cam- 
paign shortly. 

The Texas Press Association will hold 
its annual convention in Austin, Tex., 
February 8 and 9. 


ADVERTISING 


HE Baltimore Advertising Club will 
hold its fifteenth banquet at the Hotel 
Emerson February 13. 


The Women’s Advertising Club of De- 
troit was organized at a meeting Janu- 
ary 26. The first formal meeting of the 
club will be held in Hotel Tuller Febru- 
ary 2. Miss Marie Yeats, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Berry Bros., has 
been appointed temporary chairman. 
Working committees have been formed, 
and the following temporary committee 
chairmen appointed: constitution, Miss 
Katherine Cornell, the Chevrolet Motor 
Car Company; membership, Miss Clara 
Moser, advertising manager of Himel- 
hoch’s; house, Miss Margaret Wirt, ad- 
vertising solicitor, Masonic News, and 
publicity, Mrs. M. E. Adamson, the Sav- 
age Advertising Agency. Miss Hazel 
Boxley, president of the Toledo Women’s 
Advertising Club, and Miss Marion Pow- 
ell, vice-president of the Toledo club, at- 
tended the organization meeting and 
helped to get Detroit club started. 

Advertising . Men’s Post 209 of the 
American Legion will entertain at a 
luncheon February 5 at the Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel. National Commander Alvin 
M. Owsley of the American Legion, will 
be the principal speaker. Other guests 
will include State Commander, Albert 
S. Callen, County Commander, Thomas 
J. Brady and members of the national 
executive committee. This will be the 
only public. appearance of Commander 
Owsley in New York. 

The Erie (Pa.) Advertising Club held 
a Benjamin Franklin anniversary dinner 
January 19, The speakers were John 
Benson, president, and James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Traveler Adds Saturday Roto Section 

The Boston Traveler has started a 
four-page rotogravure supplement as a 
feature of its Saturday edition. 


In Washington 


ONE 
COMBINATION 
Two Newspapers 
Morning HERALD 
Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE 


115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. 


The Washington Times 


and 


The Washington Herald 
G,. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


Ghe Pilisburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and _enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business-build- 
er for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


es 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 

Rube Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

T. L. Masson 

O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Will Rogers 

Chas. Hanson Towne 


H. J. Tuthill 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate,inc. 
Times Building, New York 


YOU USUALLY FIND 
THAT THE PROGRESS- 
IVE NEWSPAPER IN A 
CITY IS AN— 


NEA CLIENT 


EVERY FEATURE NECESSARY 
FOR THE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
PAPER IS INCLUDED IN THE 
DAILY NEA FULL SERVICE. 


Ask for Samples and Rates 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 
1200 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


in MILWAUKEE 


Let your advertis- 


ing grow with Mil- 


waukee’s fastest 


growing daily— 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, Boston, 


Only 20 Weeks Old—and 


its circulation is more than 


170,000 


DETROIT 


Sunday 


& Publisher for February 3, 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing account for the Con- 
gress Cigar Company, Philadelphia, maker of 
“La Palina” cigars. 


Biow Company, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York. Placing account for the J. Bulova 
Company, New York manufacturer of Bulova 
wrist watches. 


Blaine-Thompson Company, 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
orders for Keller Laboratory. 


Brandt Advertising Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Planning extensive 
newspaper campaign for Boraxetine. Placing 
account for the Masol Laboratories, Chicago 
manufacturers of Masol Tooth Paste: 


Emil Brisacher & Staff, Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco. Placing account for the Magnus 
Fruit Company. 

Burnet-Kuhn Company, 605 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Using 2 columns. one 
time for the Chicago Tribune. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 5,000 line contracts 
for the General Motors Corporation. 


Chambers Agency, Inc., Maison Blanche 
Bldg., New Orleans. Has been employed by 
the Biloxi (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce and 
the Biloxi Resort Hotels to put on a campaign 
of advertising for tourists to the Gulf Coast. 
Northern and Eastern newspapers will be 
used. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., 500 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Issuing ’ orders and contracts 
on Dodd Medicine Company. 


Dake Advertising Agency, 121 Second 
street, San Francisco. Making yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Cutter Lab- 
o1atories. 

Dorland-English Company, Philadelphia. 
Sending out orders for Carlside’s Iron Rust 
Soap Company. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making 4,000 line contracts for 
the Edison Electrical Appliance. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 10,000 line contracts 
for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Ad- 
ding new towns on Forhan’s Toothpaste. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Making 4,500 line con- 
tracts for Tobacco Products Company. Using 
newspapers in five states for English Oval 
cigarettes. 


Fourth WNa- 
Sending out 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Hi- 
bernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans. Planning 
newspaper campaign for Pitcher Syrup, 
manufactured by the Dunbar Molasses & 
Syrup Company, New Orleans. Will start in 
a few weeks with page copy in metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 1110 
Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Making 
10,000 line contracts for J.\A. Folger & Co. 


Albert Frank’ & Co., 332 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Placing account for the 
Gillman Wrench Corporation -of Chicago. 
Placing account for Brokaw & Co., Chicago, 
investment securities. Placing account for 
W. L. Ross & Co., investment securities. 


Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Placing account for J. P. Morgan & 
Co. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000 line con- 
tracts for the Channell Chemical Company. 
Contracts being issued on Apex Manufactur- 
ing Company, 

Guenther-Bradford & Co., 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Dictograph Products Corpora- 


tion. Sending out contracts and copy on Dr, 
Newman, 


W. S. Hill Company, 8 West 40th street, 
New York. Making 5,000 line contracts for 
Waid Baking Company, 


Hill-Winsten Company, 25 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing account for the Bernhard 
Ulmann Company, __ Bear Brand” yarn, 
“Bucilla” cottons, and “Glossilla” rope. 


Hoops Advertising Agency, 93 Huron street, 
Chicago. Making 40,000 line contracts with 
Middle West newspaper fer the Sefton Manu- 
facturing Company. 


James Advertising Agency, 120 West 42nd 
street, New York. Using 42 lines 3 times in 
newspapers for Sanitol. 


Johnson-Dallis Company, 136 Marietta street, 
Atlanta. Sending out orders for Hill’s Mix- 
ture. Sending out orders for Motor Parts 
Corporation. 

Lord & Thomas, 366 Madison avenue, New 
York. Making 10,000 line contracts for J. T. 
Castle Ice Cream. Making 10,000 line con- 
tvacts for the Auto Strop Safety Razor. 


Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, General orders and contracts 
on Mary T. Goldman. 


Massengale Advertising Agency, 127 West 
Peachtree street, Atlanta. Sending out orders 
for Swift & Co. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Using Southern 
papers on French Lick Springs. 

Robert M. McMullen poaweny, 522 Sth ave- 
nue, New York. Making 5 ,000 line contracts 
for the products of F, F, Dalley Company, 
2 In 1 Shoe Polish. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Making 3,000-line contracts 
for the American Chicle Company. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 


New York. Placing account for the Swiss 
Federal Railway. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Have issued orders to a list 
of mail order mediums for the Strand Tailor- 
ing Company. Orders issued to mail order 
publications for the Walter Field Co. Orders 
being issued daily for the Banner Tailoring 
Company,, Knickerbocker Tailoring Company, 
Park Tailoring Company and Goodyear. Issu- 
ing copy and contracts for the. Pendergast 
Fence Company. 

John Ring Advertising Company, Victoria 
Bidg., St. Louis. Using 175 lines by 4 columns, 
twice for St: Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

F. J. Ross Company, 119 West 40th street, 
New York. Making 12,000-line contracts for 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation. 

Sacks Company, Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making 35,000-line contracts for the 
International Proprietaries, ‘“Tanlac.” 


Allen C. Smith, Davidson Bldg., Kansas City. 
Making 3,000-line contracts for the Melton 
Laboratories. 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Mich- 
igan blvd., Chicago. Sending out 33 time 
orders for Fould’s Milling Company. 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, 60 High street, 
Boston. Placing account for the Lane Manu- 
facturing Company, Montpelier, Vt. Featur- 
ing the new Lane Portable Saw Mill. 


Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using 250 lines 
once a week in newspapers for Wrigley Chew- 
ing Gum. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Will use full pages in 
Sunday newspapers in ten cities, and other 
space in metropolitan newspapers for Lamont, 
Cotliss & Co., Pond’s Vanishing Cream and 
Pond’s Cold Cream. ’ 

Thresher Service Advertising, 136, Liberty 
street, New York. Conducting newspaper cam- 
paign in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania for American .Molasses Company, 
featuring Rosemere Molasses. 

Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Placing account for Kohler 
Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, Kohler 
Antidote and Kohler One-Night Corn Cure. 

Watts, Scott & Beutell, Alfriend  Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Sending out orders for the Orr 
Shoe Company. 

C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro West, De- 
troit. Making 10,000-line contracts for Hudson- 
Essex Motors. 


Vredenburgh-Kennedy Company, 171 Madi- 


son avenue, New York. Making 2,000-line con- 


tracts for the Arrow Chemical Company. 


Perry Takes Over Minneapolis News 
(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


Minneaprorts, Minn., Feb. 2.—John 
H. Perry arrived in Minneapolis yester- 
day to formally take over the Minneap- 
olis Daily News, which he and Richard 
Lloyd Jones recently purchased. Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, who is now ill in New York, 
is expected to come here shortly for 
three months’ stay to reorganize the 
paper. No personnel changes of any 
kind have been announced to date. W. 
A. Frisbie continues in charge. Mr. Perry 
said there was no statement he wished to 
make at present’ The News appeared 
yesterday with the line—“One of the 
Perry-Lloyd Jones Newspapers” on the 
editorial page masthead. 


Northcliffe Will Settlement 


The settlement effected in the dispute 
over the will of the late Lord Northcliffe 
was sanctioned by the courts February 
1, according to a cable from London, 
though no details were announced. Sir 
John Simon stated the compromise “left 
no loophole for further controversy.” 
Counsel appeared in behalf of the infants 
whose interests are now protected under 
the will. Lord Justice Duke pronounced 
against the wills dated July 8 and July 
21 and the alleged codicil dated October 
8, 1922, and confirmed the other will and 
codicil, which made bequests to the 
infants and to charities. 


Charge Newsdealer with Fraud 


The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment has issued a fraud order against 
Rafael Gonzales, of Orzaba, Mexico; 
who has been writing publishers asking 
them to send him 50 or 75 copies of their 
Sunday papers, for which he promised 
$100 upon receipt of the first shipment. 
According to the post office he never 
remitted. but disposed of the papers at 
such profit as he was able to make. 
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KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
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ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


COVERS 
ONE BIG MARKET - 


Albany; Troy, Schenectad: 
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TENTON iis 
NEW JERSEY 


A Food “Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
“among the housewives of the city 
Thursday Food Feature Dep: 
upward of four pages devout to 
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VIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MORNING EDITION 


The World and the Eve- 
ing World have a_ com- 
ined circulation, daily, of 
30,000 for $1.20 per agate line 


ross, subject to contract 
iscounts. They carry more 
igh class dry goods adver- 


ising; are read by more 
sbbers, department and 
hain store buyers, and by 
iore retailers; offer more 


‘ireulation per dollar and a 
nore concentrated circula- 
‘on; a reader and a dealer 
‘fluence more localized than 


ny other morning and 


\vening combination. 


| Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


Ferd Building, 
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NEW 


Mailer Adaptation at Installation 
Maintenance Cost of 4c to 9c a 
iriber a year. 


aail lists of 1,500-5,000. Imprints 
ses direct. Provides for daily 
‘tion of mail list. Eliminates pre- 
le complaints. Makes Circulation 
er independent of Composing and 
' Rooms. «Permits use of time and 
saving methods, Gives subscribers 
tly better mail delivery service. 
_ today for details. 


Yy WALA 
WEEdaAumMalic 
Company 


MANUFACTURING 


RE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-625 WASHINGTON BLVD, 


CHICAGO 
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yo years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


“nt averages are 


Daily over 54,000 
Sunday over 77,000 


12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 
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Represented by 
Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


N M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication to the Dortar Putter Epirtor. 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


will not be returned. 


THERE is a tip for live circulation managers 

in towns rightly situated, in a stunt put 
over last year at Billings, Mont., the Gazette 
benefiting. The manager of the Keefe, Auto- 
motive Supply Co., each morning made a trip 
out to the tourist camping grounds, reaching 
there about 6.30. The grounds are a mile from 
town. He gave to each visitor a morning paper, 
the Gazette, with a sticker attached, ‘‘Good 
morning, Mr. Tourist,’ wishing the visitor pleas- 
ure while visiting Montana. The same stunt was 
put over at Livingston, Mont. There are thou- 
sands of towns and cities which have their auto 
camp ground, and this would be a good stunt 
at any of them. It boosts the town, the news- 
paper and the enterprising advertiser.—J. T. B. 


Spring cleaning time will soon be here, and 
it would be a good stunt for the paper to get up 
a page of ads of concerns dealing in vacuum 
cleaners, and to use some such line as this over 
the page: “A Vacuum Cleaner Will Make Your 
Spring Cleaning Easier.” Spring housecleaning 
time can be made a big business building time 
for the sale of vacuum cleaners, and so many 
concerns dealing in vacuum cleaners would he 
glad to come in such a page as this.—F. H. W. 


A Missouri newspaper recently conducted a 
“Want Ad Week,” and’increased the patronage 
of its classified department. For ten days pre 
vious to the week set, it put on.an advertising 
campaign, acquainting the public with the value 
of Want Ads, the opportunities they offer, the 
interesting reading they afford, etc. It used 
newspaper space, direct by mail and picture 
slides in this campaign of publicity. A special 
price of six insertions for the price of five 
was made for the week. The motor car deal- 
ers came across with fine lists of used cars, 
the real estate men increased their space, and 
dealers in poultry and eggs came in from the 
country. On the first day of ““Want Ad Week” 
this newspaper set twice its usual number of 
Want Ads and came out with the largest classi- 
fied section it had ever run.—F. W. R. 


A hardware merchant here is using space to 
advertise a stove. He offers the stove at the 
regular price the first day and then reduces 
it one dollar each day until someone buys it. 
The first one went at a very slight reduction.—- 
EL, We 


The Cornwall (N. Y.) Press is sending to 
all its advertisers and agents a telephone memo- 
randa book, thumbnail indexed and bound in 
blue pinseal leather, with the name of each 
recipient imprinted in gold on the lower right 
hand corner of the cover. The inside front and 
back covers each carry a dignified service an- 
nouncement of the Cornwall Press. Indeed 
the book is handsome enough to grace the par- 
lor cf any home. Irwin Ronk, editor of the 
Press, reports that clients of the Press are 
showing their appreciation of the gift.—R. 


An Ohio newspaper is now urging its readers 
to have their cars overhauled and ready for 
spring. Co-operating with local dealers whose 
display advertisements are carried on the page, 
it invites them to visit any of these dealers 
for an inspection of the car at the newspaper’s 
expense. While they are not required to have 
any needed repairs done at that shop, the suppo- 
sition is, they will. Under the agreement with 
the dealers, this inspection is made at a very 
minimum cost to the newspaper.—B. A. T. 


The Boulder News-Herald, putting over with 
local merchants a fashion show, originated a 
secret slogan containing twenty-odd letters. One 
different letter from the slogan, on a card, was 
displayed in the window of each of an equal 
number of News-Herald advertisers. A $10 
prize was offered for the first correct slogan 
submitted, together with a list of the stores 
in which the letters were displayed. The con- 
testants were not told which stores participated 
—they had to search and find them. The slogan 
incorporated the “Buy at home” idea. This 
good stunt helped put over the fashion show, 
and in addition pleased advertisers.—J. T. B. 


An advertising solicitor called on a dentist 
who said he didn’t believe it paid to adver- 
tise. After having several of his propositions 
turned down, the solicitor said: “Just let me 
run this ad for you two weeks, and pay me a 
five per cent commission on the new business 
it brings you.” “All right,” said the dentist, 
“T’ll keep account of the new customers it brings 
me, and pay you a five per cent commission at 


When they 
Unavailable ideas 


the end of two weeks.” At the end of two 
weeks the solicitor returned to the dentist’s 
office; the dentist opened his ledger and read: 
“Four sets of teeth, $120; nine crowns, $36; 
pulling teeth, $15; a total of $171, so I owe 
you $8.50 for this little ad.” ‘Thank you,’, 
said the solicitor, ‘‘shall I run the ad again 
on this basis?” ‘‘No,” said the dentist, ‘just 
run it at your regular rates.’”—B. F. C. 


It is much harder to get an advertiser started 
than it is to hold him after once started. One 
Oregon newspaper has made regular advertisers 
out of a number of business houses of the 
city by getting them started with two-inch sur- 
rounded (island position) ads. Several who 
had repeatedly said that advertising could do 
them no good, and who were started this way, 
have been every-week advertisers for years, and 
of course, now take much larger space than 
that used as a teaser. Another business man 
who said he would advertise if the newspaper 
could prove that anyone read his ads, and who 
left it to the advertising solicitor to write the 
copy, was immediately made an every-week ad- 
vertiser. The teaser used in this case was in 
news story form, and the advertiser himself 
read it down to his name before he realized 
that it was a piece of advertising.—E. B. 


The St. Louis Star, which has been giving 
free travel accident insurance for the death or 
injury of any reader during the term of his 
subscription, is taking display space in its own 
paper to advertise the payment of insurance in 
each case that arises. There have been 350 
such cases since the Star inaugurated the policy 
about three years ago, an average of two a 
week; however, only five deaths have resulted 
from these accidents. The name and address 
of the injured man or woman to whom the 
insurance is immediately paid is published. 
This makes a very favorable impression on all 
of the injured person’s friends and acquaint- 
ances, bringing many new subscriptions.—D. R. 


Why not run a state campaign to increase 
circulation? The Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tri- 
bune is running a campaign from January 15 
to June 1. They claim it is not a contest but 
merely a bit of friendly rivalry between in- 
dividuals, clubs or societies in the incorporated 
towns of Wyoming. Every cent collected on old 
subscriptions will be counted as one vote. Every 
cent collected on new subscriptions will be 
counted as two votes. On June 1, the person or 
club having the most votes will receive $150; 
seccnd largest, $100, and third largest, $50.— 
NRE aD, 


Many people like a little variety in the bread 
they eat every now and then, but they are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with all the varieties baked 
by the various concerns in their city. It would, 
therefore, be a good stunt for the paper to get 
up a page of ads of lccal bakeries in each of 
which ads the bakery would tell about the differ- 
ent kinds of bread it bakes. An. appropriate 
heading urging people to try different varieties 
of bread, would help to sell the page—F. H. W. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat recently se- 
cured from Washington University, which is 
located just outside the city’s limits of St. 
Louis, a display advertisement soliciting part 
time employment wanted by students earning 
their way through college. Business men and 
others needing help of various kinds were asked 
to call upon the Board of Recommendations of 
the university for needy students. The avail- 
able labor supply which was listed included al- 
most everything between a tutor and a janitor, 
or between a stenographer and a housemaid. 
This should suggest a field for new advertising 
from your local college as well as a good fea- 
ture story about the many different and perhaps 
unusual ways that students in your city are 
earning money to pay for an education. Writ- 
ing Hunches and Dollar Pullers might be one.— 
Dee 


The Paris (Texas) Morning News guarantees 
the results of its want ads. That is, if there is 
no result, there is no payment. By result is 
meant that the News want ad will put the ad- 
vertiser in touch with prospects, and not that 
the entire deal will be consummated. If there 
is no response to the want ad, then there is 
no payment. At intervals, the News runs ad- 
vertisements giving instructions as to the writ- 
ing of want ads, and outlines the information 
that should be contained in each class of such 
ads.—_W. L. M. 
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Los Angeles Times 3rd 
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Baltimore American 
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Washington Post 


ORGANIZATION 


d Largest inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
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Greatest Advertising 
Medium 
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DAILY ARGUS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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This is the Greatest Amount of 
Advertising. Carried by Any 
Paper in This Important County. 


New Hauen 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


The 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica, 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. ‘B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Franelsce 
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THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HARLES H. BROWN, son of 
Charles S. Brown, for the past 12 
years Chicago manager of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, has been ap- 
pointed traveling representative for the 


Duplex Company. He will cover the 
Western and Northwestern States. His 
headquarters will be in Chicago, 


The Duplex Printing Press Company 
has appointed Horace G. Samson and 
Bruce M. Phelps as special representa- 
tives in Canada. Mr. Phelps started as 
a press boy on the Sarnia (Ont,) Post 
and was later conected with the press- 
rooms of the Port Huron (Mich.) Her- 
ald, Flint Globe and Adrian Telegram. 
Since then he has been an erector and 
instructor for the Duplex Company. Mr. 
Samson began as a fly-boy on the Winni- 
peg (Man.) Telegram and has been me- 
chanical superintendent of the Montreal 
Daily Mail. and the Winnipeg Tribune. 


Henry Boddiker. head machinist of 
the Chicago Tribune composing room, 
recently retired on a pension after more 
than a quarter of a century with the 
Tribune. 


lt. A, Bryce has been appointed man- 
ager of the commercial printing depart- 
ment of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Press. 

Harold Vahl, chief mechanic of the 
Marshfield (Ore.) . Daily News, was 
called to Boise, Idaho, January 6 by the 
death of a sister, Mrs. F. C. White. 


Harry S. Rossiter, special newspaper 
representative of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, has 
disposed of his interest in the trucking 
and. rigging business operated in New 
York as the John H. Muller Company, 
by Mr. Rossiter and R. H. Rosen. 

The Boston Globe recently installed 
three electrically driven automatic self- 
inking and feeding proof presses. 

The engraving department of the 
Boston Post has installed a Dino planer 
and a Monorail beveling machine. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype: Company 
recently sold the following newspapers 
slug casting machines: New York 
Tribune, 17 machines; Boston Globe, 14 
machines; New York Times, 6 ma- 
chines; Cincinnati Post, 6 machines; 
Butte. (Mont.) Daily Post, 5 machines; 
and South Bend .(Ind.) News-Times, 5 
machines, : 

The Bowling Green (Ky.) Park City 
Daily News has changed from. seven 
columns, 13 ems, to eight columns, 12 
ems. 

The Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer has in- 
stalled a new Duplex tubular press and 
changed from a 7-column 13-em page to 
an 8-column 12-em page. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


New York City—Kuryer Corporation; 
capital stock, $50,000; directors, S. 
Rysiakiewicz, Rockaway road, Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Gervase Kubec, 392 Adelphi 
street, Brooklyn; and F. I. Drobinski, 146 
Dupont street, Brooklyn, 

Duo-Art Press, Inc. of New York 
County; capital stock, $10,000; directors, 
Alex Tauber, 220 Audubon avenue, New 
York; and H. Steinberg and S. Stein- 
berg, 997 Morris avenue, New York. 

Sporting Goods Buyer Company, Inc.; 
capital stock, $6,000; directors, E. F, 
Warner and I. T. Myers, 25 West 45th 
street, New York and I. M. Hoffman, 
373 4th avenue, New York. 

Marschale & Pratt, Inc.; capital stock, 
$100,000; directors, G. K. Simonds, 470 
Main street, Fitchberg, Mass.: H. C. 
Marshchalk, 197 Coligan avenue, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. and E. M. Pratt, 33 Oak- 
wood avenue, Rye, N. Y. 

Wylie & Sutton, Inc.; capital stock, 
$15,000; directors, Thomas Wylie and F. 
M. Sutton, Jr., 45 East 17th street, New 
York and R. S. Benedict, 14 Wall street, 
New York. 

Keilson 


& Waxelbaum, 


advertising, 


‘capital stock $20,000; directors, M. Keil- 
son, B. Waxelbaum and W. A. Roths- 
child. 
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Edmund Walker & Co., auditing; cap- 
ital stock, $20,000; directors, E,. Walker, 
E. D. Hayward and L. T. Manus; at- 
torneys, McKercher & Link, 40 Rector 
street, New York. 


Hatoff Printing Company, printing; 
capital stock, $20,000; directors, I. Hat- 
off and E, Singer; attorney, S. Hatoff, 19 
East 4th street, New York. 


Houston, Tex.—C. C, Young Printing 
Company, Inc.; capital stock, $35,000; in- 


FOR SALE 


6 A WORD for advertisements under this 
Cc classification. Cash with order. 


Sixteen Page Potter. 

Rotary newspaper press for sale. Splendid 
condition, complete stereotype equipment with 
press, also electric motor and control system. 
Inquire the Daily News, Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 


Harris 

Two color rotary press, bed 29x42, sheet 28 
x 40, Automatic Art Delivery Exceptional Press 
for long runs. Price, terms, etc., C. F. &#Co., 
96 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


Bargains in Power Paper Cutters. 

70” “New Idea’? Automatic Clamp Sheridan. 

64” “‘New Model,’’ Automatic Clamp Sheridan. 

50” “Dayton’’? Automatic Clamp Seybold. 

50” “20th Century’? Automatic Clamp, Seybold. 

45” **New Model’? Automatic Clamp Sheridan. 

44” “Oswego” Auto and Hand Clamp, Oswego 
Mach Works. 

44” “Keystone’’ Automatic Clamp, Standard 
Mach. Co. 

44” “Kent”? Semi-Auto Clamp, Thos, Ryan. 

38” “Holyoke”? Automatic Clamp, Seybold. 

38” “Oswego”? Automatic Clamp, Oswego Mach. 
Works. 

38” “White”? Hand and Auto Clamp, White. 

36” “New Idea’’ Automatic Clamp, Sheridan. 

36” “Sheridan” Hand Clamp, Sheridan. 

34” B. & C. Hand Clamp, Brown & Carver. 

34” “White” Hand and Auto Clamp, White. 

32” “National”? Hand and Auto Clamp, Atlantic 
Mach Co, 

32” Seybold Hand Clamp, Seybold. 

Prices, Terms and particulars of Conner, Fend- 

ler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New York City. 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


fe Newspaper Plant Equipments B 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Straightline Web, with 25 h. p. 
motors, press erected on your founda- 
THOT. oo. eee ee eee eee eee ee «$12,500.00 
64-page multi-color, 22 in. cut off, 
erected ..........ee000 .¢ 62 $17,500.00 
2-16 page Tabloid size webs $3,000.00 


Get our List No. 27—16 pages. 


Stereotyping Machinery 
FOR SALE 


Hoe Metal Pot, 6,000 Ibs., with pyro- 
meter, pump and casting box. 

Hoe Plate Finisher and Cooler. 

Double Steam Table, Trimming Block. 

Double Tail Cutter, Casting Box. 

Hoe Curve Plate Shaver and other 
stereotyping equipment. 


For prices, write 


OBSERVER-DISPATCH, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


corporators, C. C. Young, H. G, Bastian 
and) Ri L. Cole: 

Rein Printing Company, Inc.; capital 
stock, $60,000; incorporators, D, Rein, 
H, Rein and E. Rein. 

McALESTER, OKLA.—Patriot Publish- 
ing’ Company; capital stock, $50,000; in- 
corporators, J. A. Steele, E. B. Galloway 
and Mattie Steele. 

Syracuse, N; Y.—Motor Bus Advertis- 
ing, Inc.; capital stock, $1,000; directors, 
George H. Smith, 334 Montgomery street ; 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making = 


For Sale 

Hoe Quad Newspaper Web Press, printing the 
usual combinations up to 32 pages, rebuilt by 
the manufacturers, and packed fcr shipment to 
Russia, together with complete new stereotype 
equipment and large amount of stereotype mate- 
rial, all new. Press arranged to print pages of 
seven columns, 13 ems, but can be changed at 
small expense to take eight columns, 12% ems. 
Has been stored in New York since the revolu- 
tion of 1917, prevented shipment, accumulating 
charges for storage, etc., of $18,000—will be 
sold for less than these charges to close out. 
All new_or equal to new for all practical pur- 
poses. Complete itemized list of the outfit ,sup- 
plied on request, with price. (Refer to our No. 


401.) Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


SCOTT QUADRUPLE FOUR DECK PRESS 


Prints four to thirty-two pages. Can be 
seen in operation every afternoon in the 
week at Hoboken. 


HOE CONDENSED SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color cylinder, two tapeless folders and 
in excellent condition, Prints from 4 to 
24 pages. 
HOE DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PRESS 


available in the near future. Can be 
operated as two single Sextuple Presses if 
desired. Can show press in operation. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway 


FORSALE 


Newspaper and Job Printing Plant 
of the 


NEWBURGH (N.Y.) 


DAILY STAR 


consisting of 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


3. Linotype machines, Ludlow 
Typograph, matrices and cabi- 
nets, Goss Comet Perfecting 
Press. Printing Department 
and Newspaper equipment com- 
plete in every way. ’ 


For particulars address 
A. W. BENNET 


Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
Brewster Building, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Huber’s 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are now made in our 
new Rotgravure fac- 
| tory. A better ink 
| at the same price. 


HUBER’S Colors In ; 
use since 1780 : 


TNtluber 


Main Office 
65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


A Pays to Huberige, 


Tracy Tuttle, 103 East Adams stree 
M. C. Morrison, 408 Beattie street, | 
cuse. if 
ABILENE, TEX:—Abilene Paper | 
‘pany; capital stock, $15,000; incor 
tors, O, A. Hale. C, W. Barnes, |: 
B. McCarty and others. } 
SWEETWATER, TEX.—Sweetwater 
porter, Inc. publishes’ the Daily) 
Weekly Reporter; capital stock, $30 
incorporators, Houston Harte, | 
Taylor and Mike Shutt. 
3 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business bought 
sold, American Typefounders’ products, | 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of ever) 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Bee 
St., New York City. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HAVE YOU TRIEI 
HOE PRESSROON 
SUPPLIES? 


In the field of Small Supplies as we| 
as Large Machinery, Hoe Quality || 
Supreme. | 


We carry a complete line of Plat 


; 
| 


Making Machinery, small tools an’ 
supplies, including | 

| 
Blanketing Chemicals i] 


Router bits 
Jig saw blades 
Metal saws | 


Gauges, etc, 


Matrix tissue 
Paste powder 
Brushes 


» | 
Ms 


Write for prices 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand Street | 
New-York, N. Y. | 


7 Water St. 827 Tribune Bldg 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. _ 


Speed Up the Mailing a 
Make the Wrap Secure With 


“QUICK STICK’ 


For Every Pasting Purpose 
“Quick Stick” is a vegetable gi 
which when mixed with cold wa) 
forms a tenacious, quick-drying, Wl 
paste. Because of its unexcelled | 
hesive strength, “Quick Stick” is ! 
quently used in place of hot glue. 


Mixes Quick 


Guaranteed to not Sour or Mc 
Can be obtained in 125 Ib. bags, 50 
and 25 lb. kegs and barrels. 


WRITE TO = 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE ( 
Columbus Dept. 123 0! 


rd 


TUATIONS WANTED 


}WORD for advertisements under this 
-ssification. Cash with order. For 


nemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
40 words) FREE. 


sing Manager 


insive experience. Salary — start 
3) week. Box A-758, Editor & 
jisher. 


sing Manager 

th executive who knows how to handle 
heessfully and a big personal producer, 
‘ng a more profitable and permanent 
ion. Over 15 years’ successful experi- 
al and National in both provincial and 
ilitan cities. Reputation for resource- 
and getting maximum results. Now 
‘in one of the larger Eastern cities. 
: at least $5,000 proposition, salary and 
irrangement preferred. Address Box 
‘are Editor & Publisher. 


Ging or Business Executive 


thly experienced executive and strong 
(| producer, now located in important 
| city, is seeking a more desirable op- 
‘y. Young married man, with long 
‘ul record as Advertising Manager, 
's Manager’ and Associate Publisher. 
‘rely seeking a change, but a real per- 
| proposition, salary and bonus or profit 
basis preferred, and possibly an op- 
"y to secure financial ‘interest after 
ble period. Metropolitan and provin- 
yerience. Unquestionable record. Ad- 
Box A-845, care Editor & Publisher. 


sing Manager or Solicitor 


onnection with newspaper in small city. 
southern territory. A man of ability, 
ity, level business head, who can pro- 
ssults. Highest qualifications. A-825, 
& Publisher. 


sing Salesman and Copy Writer 

position with a well known newspaper in 
y of 275,000 population. Write, stating 
ice, age and salary expected, Box A-839, 
& Publisher. ~— 


is or Advertising Manager 
x services, quality of which has been de- 
by 4 years in retail general merchandise 
| account; 4 years with large daily in 
300,000 working up as accountant, 
/ auditor, business manager; 3 years pub- 
representative, including lots of ad-writ- 
jerience; 9 years newspaper circulation 
on; 1 year in financial and high grade 
ent bond field. Married, 41, good health, 
hool, commercial school and college edu- 
Now on advertising and sales promotion 
rgest morning paper in city of 700,000, 
ist change to connection in New York 
nearby. A-833, Editor & Publisher. 


ising Office Man 

» experienced on local and foreign copy 
' Can take charge service bureau. 
, thorough and reliable. A-1 references. 


s A-782, Editor & Publisher. 


tion Manager 


had wide range of experience in every 
of circulation work. Desire to become 
with growing newspaper, where compe- 
ind initiative in handing circulation prob- 
} demanded. Box A-816, Editor & Pub- 


ition Manager 

, with 12 years of successful training, 
to locate in town of 100,000 or more. 
Yireulation Manager of an evening daily 
ywn of 42,000. Previous ten years with 
metropolitan daily in city of over two 
: Understand all phases of circulation 
thoroughly familiar with A. B. C. records 
ments. Address Box A-836, Editor 
ilisher, 


ition Manager 


here in a city of 50,000 to 100,000, a pub- 
has_an opening for a live circulation 
er. This ad is written to get me in direct 
tion with that publisher. Several years 
mee on large and small dailies. Age 
ve a clean past record and can furnish 
‘ferences. I am willing to start at any 
you set and will prove within six months 
am entitled to an increase. Available 


wy 15th. Address Box A-838, Editor & 
ier. 
ition Manager 


had twelve years’ experience in all 
es circulation work. Am now connected 
me of the largest papers in the East. 
five years in present city with two 
. Do not care to connect with paper 
‘ses premiums or expects to double its 
tion with office conferences. If you are 
z for a world beater, you can find 
of wind jammers, but, if you want a 
hat knows he knows circulation, I am 
t would be to our mutual benefit to 
s Box A-806, Editor & Publisher. 


n Man, 


conducting column on small town daily, 
} position on larger daily, as a column 
esent column is going big and is 
favorably commented on by the readers. 
Ss of work being compiled will be mailed 
uest. A-847, Editor & Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Copy Writer—Reporter 


2 years’ newspaper experience, 1 year asso- 
ciate editor of weekly magazine. Qualified for 
reporter, copy writer, or house organ work, 
24, college graduate. At present employed. 
Address A-802, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor 


of exceptional ability and well qualified feature 
writer, desires to affiliate with large weekly pub- 
licaticn or trade journal having plant sufficiently 
well equipped to handle monthly magazine 
owned by applicant. Profits from publishing 
of magazine and attendant job work sufficient to 
meet salary_expected. If you are looking for 
a high class man who knows every phase of the 
newspaper game from a publisher’s standpoint, 
address Box A-830, Editor and Publisher, | 


Experienced Newspaperman, 


widely travelled, age twenty-four, at. present 
free, seeks to connect with daily or weekly 
publication where intimate knowledge of 
Europe (or Great: Britain) would be an es- 
sential. Have been on daily news _ editorial 
for three years. A-843, Editor & Publisher. 


Feature Writer 


and humorist wants good connection. Wide ex- 
perience. Give details. A-828, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Mailing Room Foreman 


desires position: Nine years practical experi- 
ence, knows business end of the department, can 
handle help and give service to publisher. Ex- 
cellent reference furnished from several large 
daily newspapers. Any sized shop, organized or 
unorganized, considered. Address A-820, care 
of Editor and Publisher. 


Managing - Editor 

of one of the best papers in the southwest, de- 
sires to return to the middle western states. 
Has unusual record of success with no failures. 
Thoroughly experienced in all departments of 
the. newspaper game, a good organizer and fully 
competent to take complete charge of. editorial 
end of a progressive newspaper. Contemplated 
change is entirely voluntary. Address A-823, 
Editor. & Publisher. 


A Managing Editor 


who doesn’t know it all, but who does know 
how to get out the kind of paper that sells, is 
open for position where he can prove his worth. 
From cub to managing editorship in ten years 
tells my story. Experienced on papers in towns 
of from 75,000 to six millions. University man, 
paseter: 36, married. A-822, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Newspaper Foreman, 


assistant foreman and head make-up, would like 
to correspond with publisher needing composing 
room foreman. Address A-835, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


A Newspaper Man, 


who is 51 years old, wants.a job as managing 
editor and editor, combined, or either job 
separately, on a daily newspaper in town 
from 15,000 to 40,000 population. Could take 
full charge of small town daily, including 
business end, if an attractive proposition were 
made. Not broke nor out of a job, but cir- 
cumstances make a change desirable. Good 
health, good spirits, esteemed best editorial 
writer in state where I now reside. Have 
built a daily paper now two years old from 
small beginning to second paper in the state. 
Hard worker and know and love the -news- 
paper game. Can take some stock later on, 
if mutually agreeable. Prefer location east of 
Mississippi or in South. Address A-815, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


To Busy Executives. 


University-trained accountant is willing to 
locate anywhere. Widely travelled, honest 
and loyal. Middle-aged, Protestant, marriéd. 
Have initiative, grit and perseverance. Salary 
to start $4,000. Will save more than this 
amount for your concern yearly. Best refer- 


ences. A-837, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Desk job in town not larger than 25,000 in mid- 
dle west. I have had eight years’ experience 
all desks and as reporter. Married, 28 years 
old. A-834, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Position as foreman of daily newspaper plant 
with linotype and web press equipment; efficient 
and reliable; union; Great Lakes states pre- 
ferred. Long experience with medium sized 
papers carrying heavy advertising has taught 
the writer just where to cut the corners to best 
advantage to keep things going all the time, and 
getting the paper to press at the same hour 
each day has become second nature. Do you 
want to unload the composing room end of 


it? Write P. O. Box 209, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Well Known Columnist 


of distinction; writer of satires and poems, 
which appeared on the editorial page of New 
York’s most distinguished evening paper; writer 
of literary articles and book reviews, recently 
engaged in writing a novel, now desires a col- 
umn again. Write immediately. A-840, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Reporter 
with an inclination for facts, 15 years’ experi- 
ence on daily and trade papers, would like 


connection. with trade publication. A-848, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Young Man, 

gene1al. metropolitan newspaper experience, 


college training, now with.night press service, 
wants day work. Will consider worth while 
trade publication. A-842, Editor & Publisher. 


16 Years’ Experience 


repoiting, copy reading two. biggest Eastern 
dailies; also have secretarial and executive 
training; 32 years old, healthy. Want day 
work not less than $65 weekly. A-844, Editor 
& Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


City Editor 


Small Florida evening daily ‘wants news editor 
who is good head writer and layout man. 
Address A-803, Editor & Publisher. 


Fast and Accurate Copy-Reader 


now on New York daily, can give four hours 
each day to other. work, A-841, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Middle Western Daily, 


nearly 90,000 circulation, wants 
salesman who can sell special pages. Will pay 
liberal commission. Want a man who has proven 
his ability along this line. Unless you are good 
and know you are good, don’t apply. This is 
a job for a real salesman. Address D. P. Slay- 
ton, 601 S. 17th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


advertising 


Solicitor 

First newspaper in eastern town of 60,000 is 
in need of ad solicitor and copy writer. Must 
be man of some experience, good appearance and 
ability. Address Box A-821, care of Editor & 
Publisher, giving references, stating experience 
and salary expected. 


Wanted, 


by evening daily newspaper near New York, 
an assistant in the advertising and circulation 
departments. Want young man of good habits 
and willing to work, and who has had experi- 


ence. Address, giving particul4rs as to age, 
experience and salary. Box A-826, Editor & 
Publisher, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Splendid Weekly Newspaper for Sale 


Ten miles from Central Pennsylvania city. In 
growing town amidst industrial activities. Big 
opportunity to right party. Address A-827, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Magazine Printing Plant for Sale 


Located in fastest growing city in America; 
magazine in third year, with 10,000 circulation; 
wonderful opportunity to develop large national 
magazine; has plant costing $20,000; did $52,- 
000 business last year; for sale because adver- 
tiser lacks capital to develop;.controlling inter- 
est will be sold for $9,000 cash or $10,000 on 
payments; this control carries active manage- 
ment; with good salary; party buying this fine 
business should have $20,000 to $25,000; or will 
accept partner with $10,000 to buy needed equip- 
ment; don’t write unless you have capital and 
experience in editorial, business or job printing 
departments. Address Magazine, 329-331 N. W. 
First Ave., Miami, Fla. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


THE Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican is- 

sued a Midwinter Resource edition 
in 18 sections, totaling 108 pages, on De- 
cember 31. 


The Lewiston (Me.) Journal on De- 
cember 30 issued a 76-page special edi- 
tion, it being the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the paper. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, Jan- 
uary 14, included two sections of 32 pages 
devoted to automobile and one section 22 
pages to motor trucks on the occasion of 
the 15th Rochester automobile show. 

To sell to the home folks. and the out- 
side world the big new gusher oil field 
that has just been brought in six miles 
of the city, together with the other 
many resources, the Corsicana (Tex.) 
Daily Sun through the Corsicana Ad- 
vertising Club, has contributed 48 pages 
of free space. These are to be used im- 
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PACIFIC COAST 
INVESTMENTS 


We have a number of unusual news- 
paper investment opportunities on the 
Chances for enterprising 
to become publishers 


Pacific Coast. 
newspaper men 
in fast growing centers where living 
conditions and climate are ideal. 


PALMER DeWiTT & PALMER 


Sales and Apprasals of Newspapers 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Business Founded 1899 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Y our ADVERTISING STAFF— 
Does it lack a _ resourceful 
director, persuasive salesman, 
clever copy writer, classified 
builder, or dealer research and 
sales aid man? A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, 
and the spring tug-of-war is on! 
No charge is made to employers 
for our service. Wire us. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THirD Nati.Biose., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


|RCTLLOTS MPEP ERAAAatC  T 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


Pagers : 
BROKAW BLDG-"-42'2and BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK 


mediately, 12 pages. being distributed to 
each of the following clubs: Advertis- 
ing Club, Chamber of Commerce, Lions 
Club and Rotary Club. 

The Winfield (Kan.), Courier cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary January 11. 
The front page of the Courier carried a 
reproduction of the first issue of the 
paper, that of January 11, 1873. 


W. A. Dealey Heads Fexas Publishers 


The Texas Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation held its third annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
January 22. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: President, Walter 
A, Dealey, Dallas News and Dallas Jour- 
nal; vice-president, A. L. Shuman, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, A. E. Clarkson, Houston Post. 


Nt 


\ A New Series of 


WANG FOO 
STORIES 


Sidney C. Partridge 


First Publication 


Released weekly beginning 
February 4 


\ Thirteen Full-Page Illustrated 
Stories 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


PICTURES 


An exclusive feature 
story of 250 words with 
| two- or three-column 
layout of pictures —in 
mat form, mailed fresh 
six days a week. Ask 
for samples. 


Fi EDF 
Tie pea 


S E 


i N. A. HUSE, General Manager 
World Bidz., 


a 


ee 


New York City 


(By Science Service) 


Means: 
INTERESTING 
READABLE 
ACCURATE 
RELIABLE 
POPULAR 
SCIENCE 


ie NEWS STORIES 


Pe aSSe 


ee, 


me ii THE DAILY SCIENCE 
Ay Ti NEWS BULLETIN 


Write or wire for territory and rates. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


| 1115 Connecticut Ave. 
ii | Washington, D. C. 


Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Editor & Publisher for February 3, 


1923 


HUNCHES 


Managing editor and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally, 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


F your vicinity has been subjected to a good 

amount of snowfall this year, you have an 
opportunity to get some good features by look- 
ing around town for snow artists, not the kids 
who build the common snow man, but real 
down and out would-be sculptors who take de 
light in creating snow statuary about their 
grounds. Papers in Rochester, N. Y., have 
found snow lions and other animals, in addi- 
tion to many genuine Eskimo igloos. Cuts 
should feature the stories.—J. R. E. 


A British publication calls attention to the 
effort being made by the Cape Argus, South 
Africa, to assist in the solution of the housing 
proposition in the Cape Province. It has in- 
vited competitive designs for a model house of 
from three to five rooms for which it offers 
a premium of 100 guineas for the first selection 
and 50 for the second. Arrangements have been 
made with a local building firm to erect the 
houses selected, and with capital to secure build- 
ing loans on easy repayment plans, the Argus 
serving as intermediary between all parties con- 
cerned. The Argus is giving much publicity to 
the undertaking, and it is attracting attenticn 
all over South Africa, it is said—W. H. M. 


How strongly do you dwell on the particular 
industry or business that is the mainstay .of 
your community? The Boston Transcript de- 
votes much space to peculiarly New England 
industries and businesses. Papers in automo- 
bile cities too’ frequently give their space to 
“canned publicity,” instead of to real news and 
views of the industry. The same may be said 
of papers in mining towns, farm communities 
and others. Real news of the vital local in- 
dustry and conditions affecting it is strong stuff. 
—R. M. F. 


The Williamsport Sun recently carried a hu- 
man interest story relating to the mail received 
by prisoners in the county court house, that 
city. It developed that one morning delivery 
included several seed catalogs and’ various bul- 
letins from mail order houses as well as other 
answers to advertisements. Investigation by 
a reporter revealed that the prisoners liked to 
receive mail, and resorted to various means that 
their desires along this particular line might be 
gratified. Interesting is the fact that while the 
prisoners gave as their address the number and 
street of their involuntary abode, they failed to 
mention “County Jail.” Perhaps a similar fea- 
ture could be developed in your city.—H. E, R. 


Commercial paper is little understood by a 
large number: of people—perhaps, even, by a 
majority—in spite of the fact that most of them 
have more or less frequent occasion to use one 
or more forms of it. Even such simple things 
as checks and drafts are mysteries to a sur- 
prisingly large number. Why not run a series 
of non-technical, yet authoritative and thorough 
articles, describing the various more common 
forms? The first article might deal with checks, 
the second with bank drafts, the third with 
promissory notes, and so on. If the small town 
paper could get some well known bank official 
or employee to write them, and if the paper in 
the larger place could secure the services of 
someone connected with a prominent bank, so 
much the better. If that plan were impracti- 
cable, some member of the editorial or reporto- 
rial staff could handle the assignment, being 
careful, however, to check up with some bank 
official or employee capable of detecting errors 
or ambiguities.—T. A. H. 


In many public schools nowadays the prin- 
cipals examine new pupils to see just what their 
mentality is and just where they belong. Why 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to write a resume 
of these tests and then urge all the adult readers 
of the paper to try the test on themselves and 
see just how they’d stack up in such a test? 
Of course, with the tests it would be a good 
plan to show which grades the pupils are put 
into according to the answers they give to the 
tests. —F. H. W. 


In the comic pictures we are often shown the 
clever methods of serving summonses to unwill- 
ing summonees. But near San Jose, Cal., a 
summons was recently served by dropping it 
down from an aeroplane in front of an auto. 
The motorist stopped, picked it up, and then 
found that it was just what. he was trying to 
run away from. Talk with your local sum- 
moners, and write up some of their interesting 
expriences.—P. E. M. 


“How Your City Is Run”’—A series of 
articles dealing with the functions of the vari- 


Epiror & PusLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch ts not being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


cus departments of the municipality. Good 
educational stuff which readers appreciate—and 
which make friends for the newspaper in the 
city offices—A. D. B. 


To what city do the greatest number of long 
distance phone calls from your town go? What 
propertion of the long distance phone calls from 
your town go to places within a radius of fifty 
miles? What proportion go to places within 
a radius of 100 miles? What are the longest 
calls from your town‘ within the past three 
months? Where were these calls to? What 
are the busiest hours of the day in the long 
distance department of your local phone com- 
pany? A story along this line would be novel 
and very interesting—F, H. W. 


How many old buildings are there in your 
city which were originally erected as churches, 
and which are now utilized for some cther pur- 
pose? To what various uses have they been 
put since being abandoned as churches? We 
find one which was changed from a church. to 
a boarding house, and is now a granite shop, 
Another is now a screw fatcory, and so on. A 
little investigation will. show up plenty of ma- 
terial for a good story.—C. E. L. 


Along with a half a column article on the 
use of fuel oil for industrial purposes which 
was published in the St. Louis Star recently 
with credit to a trade journal in that particular 
field from which the article was clipped, there 
appeared in the Star 13 small advertisements 
tctaling a little more than a quarter of a page 
from local dealers in fuel oil, fuel oil burners, 
pumps, tanks, etc. This same-idea can be 
worked with many fields that have not as yet 
been exploited by your local papers. Technical 
articles of merit and authority are easily avail- 
able from technical journals or can prepared 
by one of the men in the trade of your city. 
—D. R 


Ordinarily dry stuff from the municipal treas- 
urer’s, office in cities from 20,000 to 150,000 can 
be worked into a daily feature by running, un- 
der the head ‘‘Where Your Money Goes,” brief 
facts regarding payments made by the office. 
Every check of more than $10,000 has some in- 
teresting fact behind it. One paper under this 
heading told of a payment of $60,000 on a water 
loan bond, giving the date of construction of the 
works for which the money had been borrowed, 
the total cost, the total amount paid to date 
and the amount remaining due—M. T. 


“Who’s Abroad in Town from Midnight to 
Four A. M.,” was the title of an interesting 
story recently run by a Michigan paper. They 
did not. take somebody else’s word for it, but 
put a reporter on the street during those hours 
to see for himself. Some interesting and amus- 
ing facts can be brought out, especially in the 
smaller cities where the average person would 
probably say that no one was on the street at 
those hours, In the larger cities, of course, 
there is much interesting and little appreciated 
work done during the night.—C. E, 


Hundreds of “human interest items,” not 
considered in the general course of the day’s 
news, are passed over every day by newspaper 
editors and reporters. By using just such little 
items a certain Western Missouri newspaper 
editor has built up a very interesting and popu- 
lar department. Under the heading “Escaped 
the Waste Basket,” he gives each week spicy 
Pparagraphs—sometimes it is a bit of conversa- 
tion he has had a part in, sometimes an inter- 
esting incident, often the cute sayings of his 
neighbors’ children, but everything in this col- 
umn comes out of his own ‘experience. It has 
local flavor.—F. W. R. 


Throughout the United States at the. present 
time the youth of the country is being inter- 
ested in calf club work. It is usually started 
in the rural school when the teacher teaching 
dairying, explains the need of better blood in 
herds, Usually an adjacent county is taken 
as an-example. This is followed by a sense of 
jealousy on the part of the local pupils. The 
result is the formation of a calf club and the 
securing of herd animals that will mean in 
future years dairy cattle, registered, tuberculin 
tested and of purer stock.—L. J. J. 


What is the daily life of a high school senior 
in your city like? What does he study? When 
does he study it? What athletic activities does 
he engage in? What are his social recreations? 
The answer to all these questions would make 
a very interesting and novel story.—F. H. W. 
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Ready For Business 


—NOW 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK— 
the book that answers 50,000 everyday questions of the newspaper 
and advertising world—is now off the presses. For the conveni- 
ence of the newspaper, advertising, equipment and supply execu- 
tives who will use their copies constantly during 1923 there is now 
available a limited cloth bound edition that sells for $2 in the 
. United States, plus 20 cents for postage in Canada and foreign 
| countries. The paper-bound edition of this necessary book goes 
| only to annual subscribers. All extra copies are cloth-bound and 
| sell for $2. Make checks or money orders payable to 


| THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY 
63 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
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lhe New York Globe 


NOW SELLING MORE COPIES PER 

DAY AT THREE CENTS PER COPY 

THAN BEFORE THE WAR AT ONE 
CENT2PER* COPY 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION 
OF READER INTEREST 


‘The reader gets a bigger and better newspaper and the ad- 


vertiser gets a greater value for every dollar spent for space. 


A WONDERFUL BUY AT PRESENT RATES 


‘The cost of no other commodity going into the manufacture 
and sale of merchandise is so closely back to normal as news- 
paper advertising in The Globe. 
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Katisha’s Shoulder Blade 


One of the beautiful consolations of statistics—the bible of busi- 
ness—is that they may be “split” in so many ways that anybody 
and everybody may recieve “a little something” therefrom. 


It was upon the perfection of her shoulder blade, you remember, 
that Katisha based her claim to being the most beautiful woman in 
Japan. 


Katisha’s shoulder blade—a newspaper’s leadership in prune 
advertising —a golden day of supremacy for him who is the “dub” 
| of his class the remaining 364—these are some of the comforts of 
| “ split statistics.” 


But they who survive the tests of brutal totality, proving year in 
and year out leadership by all the standards that apply to their line 
— they indeed are entitled to the rewards of premiership that they 
receive. Of such is the kingdom of the successful. 


For many years—and to-day—all authoritative yearly statistics 
| of daily newspaper advertising prove 


The Chicago Daily News 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


Intertype 
Inspection 
of Matrices 


Intertype matrix inspections 
begin with the raw brass, which 
is made to our own specifica- 
tions, and continue throughout 
the manufacturing operations, 
of. which there are more than 
fifty. When the matrices are 
completed, inspections are 
made of all dimensions, as well 
as depth, alignment, and side 
position of character. The low- 
er illustration shows some of 
the final Intertype matrix in- 
spections. 


One of the inspections during 
manufacture is shown in the 
upper. picture. The matrices 
are placed in projecting ma- 
chines which enlarge the char- 
acters sixty times. Careful 
measurements are then made 
to determine accuracy of align- 
ment and side position. 


NTERTYPE superiority of design is very apparent to 

anyone who sees a demonstration of the machine, and all 
publishers and printers are invited to arrange with us at 
any time for such a demonstration. 


To those who cannot also see, by a personal inspection of 
the Intertype Factories, how carefully the Intertype is 
built, we submit the records of Intertypes nearly ten years 
old, which have demonstrated remarkable durability of con- 
struction and low cost of maintenance. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 50 COURT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New England Sales Office, 49 Federal St., Boston 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 
Southern Branch, 160-162 Madison Ave., Memphis 
Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard St., San Francisco 


Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
British Branch, Intertype Ltd., 15 Britannia St., London, W. C. 1 
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This advertisement was set throughout on an Intertype, the text in Intertype Scotch Roman, the display in Intertype Bodoni Bold. 
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THE CLEVELAND PRESS regularly pub- 


lishes more piano and musical instrument adver- 
tising than any other Cleveland daily newspaper. 
The following figures (for the entire year 1922) 
show to just what extent THE PRESS exceeds in 
this quality class of advertising: 


TEHESPRESS 34a ee 421,060 Lines 
ThegNewso. 208 Le ee 295,908 “ 
Plains Dealer 220 ashes... 216,465 “ 


THE PRESS stands fourth of all daily news- 
papers in the country in the point of concentrated 
circulation. 


In fact 79 per cent of THE PRESS total eir- 
culation of 182,548 is distributed in Greater 
Cleveland enabling discriminating advertisers 
everywhere to blanket this rich market with one 
newspaper. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Incorporated 


PUBLISHERS DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF..CIRCULATIONS 


he Scripps-Floward Newspapers 


“LEVELAND PRESS 


MINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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Philadelphia 


with 400,000 separate dwellings, will buy 
your electric and gas devices for the home 


165.000 of the houses and apartments in Philadelphia use electric current. 
Practically every one of the more than 400,000 individual dwellings in the city 
is equipped to use gas. 
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on 


SPITE 


Nearly 10,000 new dwellings were erected in Philadelphia in 1922 and an 
extensive building program is now under way. 


The market for electric and gas appliances in Philadelphia is growing. 
Philadelphia’s workers—both men and women—are earning salaries and wages 
which enable them to buy articles to increase their home comforts and to reduce 


the household work. 


You can reach practically every family in the third largest market in 
America—tell them why they should use your products—by advertising in The 
Bulletin. 
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The Bulletin every evening goes into nearly every household in Philadel- 
phia, Camden and their suburbs. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 


The Bulletin 


var 
ng jan 
The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 


Phaladetphia than that.of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
pe USERS ee lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in 


America. 


Net paid average circulation for 1922—493,240 copies 
a day. 
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LEDING THE WORLD’S PRESS AT LAUSANNE 


jorters Virtually Reduced to Picking Up Crumbs from Lips of Press Agents of Interested Powers— 
News Handout System at Conference Came Perilously Near to Journalistic Mendicancy. 


VENEZIA, Italy, Jan. 27. 

\ by day, as I watched the English- 
saking correspondents at Lausanne 
eabout the British Foreign Office 
énan, like pigeons at St. Mark’s, 
< flocking to the tourist with corn, 
il myself in rebellion. Perhaps my 
s£ journalism are too high; or else 
jve archaic, or even too progressive. 
1 rate, this procedure seems an af- 
to the public whom these eminent 
sondents represent. “Better no 
;t all,” I mused, “than news ob- 
“in this fashion. This is the ‘hand- 
duced perilously near to journal- 
endicancy.” 
jider the situation. A conference 
<d powers is in session. Primarily, 
et to make peace between the de- 
«Greeks and the victorious Turks; 
yit is charged with the task of re- 
ting the relations between Europe 
ther Asia. The ominous ancient 
cbetween East and West is here 
1 decisively. (Nothing more impor- 
ithin this vast sphere of interest 
hypened since the fall of Constanti- 
ein 1453. All the elements of a 
tiuman drama are engaged. From 
yangle, the news is of surpassing 
Mince to mankind. In recognition 
h, the press associations and great 
3pers have sent their best men to 
tthe story. And here they are re- 
<0 picking up crumbs from the lips 
ones agent of one of the interested 
e | 
ay in the Conference, secret diplo- 
ycored its usual victory—for Euro- 
jtatecraft has had no _ essential 
¢ of mind for a hundred years. The 
iWar appears to have escaped its 
cuisness entirely, so far as practical 
li go. None of the sessions of the 
sine ‘Conference were to be open to 
ss. All participants were enjoined 
Srecy—although the British and 
¢ began to report to their nationals 
the first. After a few days, all 
Jace of obedience to the rules of 
€e was dropped. Each group gives 
eto what it wants the public to 
‘\, 
1two big European powers do it 
ly, in systematic fashion, and the 
<and the Greeks talk with their 
faal friends among the correspon- 
Sor those who may seek them out. 
merican “observers” take the po- 
Nhat they are not at liberty to re- 
le proceedings even to their own 
tls, confining their outgivings to 
fly phrased copies or summaries of 
ficial statements before the com- 
it, 
tsellor McClure, the largest man at 
inference, attends the full sessions 
@ritish publicity man. The French 
© Turks, I was told, have similar 
“iaries present. They also receive 
Vheir officials in attendance state- 
‘of what happens at the meeting of 
{b-committee, for transmission to 
d'SS, 
Dously, if it is permissible for pro- 
Oil press agents to witness the pro- 
is Of the Conference, each in behalf 
national propaganda, it would be 
€ reasonable to admit the disinter- 

trespondents themselves: for the 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


only difference between three or four re- 
porters and thirty or forty is greater full- 
ness and fairness of view. The public 
would have a square deal and news would 
come out unfiltered. If the rule of se- 
crecy was broken for the press agents, it 
could not reasonably be sustained against 
the disinterested reporters of the world’s 
newspapers. Sweet reasonableness and 


are encouraging. 


date of January 25, as follows: 


expense.” 


consistency are not, however, traits of the 
old diplomacy; each nation at Lausanne 
winks at its own and the other nations’ 
violations of the rule of the Conference. 
Each is given a free field for its own 
propaganda. 

One practical and rather amusing re- 
sult of this procedure is that the Confer- 
ence, which is in all things roughly di- 
vided into two camps, maintained rival 
headquarters for news. The official 
“Cercle de Presse” is located in the Pal- 
ace Hotel, far up on the hill,. in Lausanne 
proper, above the upper terminus of the 
funicular railway which has at its lower 
end the Chateau on Lake Leman where 
the Conference sessions are held. This 
“press club” supplies long rows of tables, 


BRITISH AD CLUBS’ DELEGATION TO 
SAIL FOR U. 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 

London Editor, Eptror & PURLISHER 

Special Cable to Epiror & PUBLISHER 
London, England, Feb. 8.—Viscount Rothermere, head of the 
London Daily Mail, has stated definitely that he is solidly behind 
the organization of the delegation which will represent Great 
Britain at the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, to be held in Atlantic City in June, and endeavor 

to bring the 1924 meeting to London. 

Organizers have already approached numerous large British 
manufacturers on the subject of backing for the advertising con- 
vention, if it can be obtained for London, and already the replies 


_ It is impossible to say at the present moment what the numer- 
ical strength of the British delegation will be, but EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’S correspondent expects to know definitely next 
week. Arrangements are in hand to reserve all necessary accom- 
modations on the Berengaria, sailing for New York May 26. 

Lord Rothermere has written Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, 
representing the 1924 A.C. C. W. On-to-London Committee, under 


“Will you convey to your committee the assurance of my 
hearty support of the 1924 convention, whose members I hope 
to see in London? My journals will assist in every way to make 
the convention in London a success and I now inform the com- 
mittee that my journals will contribute 5,000 pounds towards the 


with occasional typewriters, a reading 
room, an “American bar,’—with a bar- 
maid !—and a French journalist in charge. 
Telegraph and telephone facilities are 
provided. Many of the correspondents 
phone their stories to Paris. At the other 
end of the same hotel, the official French 
spokesman holds daily conferences with 
the European journalists and with those 


S. MAY 26 


from Turkey, Egypt and Syria. Only 
rarely does an English-speaking corre- 
spondent attend. 

There are far more continental corre- 
spondents at the ‘Conference than British 
and American combined. At the Palace 
they fraternize freely, French being the 
common tongue, with their fellow crafts- 
men from Turkey, Syria and Egypt. 
There are also two or more Japanese 
newspaper men in the same hotel. 

The chiefs of the Turkish delegation 
are far more accessible than any others. 
The Greeks, overshadowed by Mr. Ven- 
izelos and his bodyguard, dwell apart in 
another hotel, and are pathetically ig- 
nored, especially since the execution of 
the ministers. There are no outward 


signs that Greece is one of the principal 
parties to the peace treaty that is being 
considered. 

In still another hotel, and treated as 
rather beyond the pale, being invited to 
none of the many official dinners that are 
exchanged, dwell the Russians. Tchit- 
cherin talked freely to the correspondents 
at first, but later, after establishing a 
rather untactful Russian Jew as his pub- 
licity watch-dog, who insisted on a pre- 
liminary inquisition with the correspon- 
dent, and upon written questions to be 
submitted in advance, the chief of the 
Russians was forgotten by the press men. 
Possibly he has come to the conclusion 
by, this time that he needs the newspaper 
ie more than the newspaper men need 

im. 

In the sumptuous Beau Rivage Hotel, 
down on the beautiful waterfront, along- 
side the Chateau, the activities of the 
American and British press men are con- 
centrated. In this hostelry the large Brit- 
ish delegation and staff are housed, as 
well as the Americans, the Italians, the 
Roumanians, the Belgians, the Bulgarians, 
the Iraquans and the lone Arab delegate, 
from the Hejaz, clad in latest London 
styles, with an English valet. 

It is here that, twice a day, McClure 
meets the . English-speaking correspon- 
dents, with only rarely a continental or 
Asiatic representative among them, A 
delightful personality, McClure, who is 
counsellor of the British Embassy at 
‘Rome, with some previous newspaper ex- 
perience, is not in the same class with 
‘Lord Riddell, whose smooth proficiency 
aS a press agent American correspondents 
learned to admire at the Washington 
‘Conference. But the very skill of Rid- 
dell made him persona non grata to the 
French at San Remo, so he cannot again 
fill his familiar role at an international 
conference. McClure’s work is rather 
cruder: he has no decided flair for news, 
and no gift of succinct statement. His 
summaries reflect Lord Curzon’s school- 
teacher attitude toward the Turks, “Real- 
ly, now, these people are quite impossible, 
you know,” and.such like remarks, inter- 
lard his forthgivings. He makes no ef- 
fort whatsoever to conceal the strictly 
British and partisan character of his state- 
ments. It is avowedly the Conference 
from the British viewpoint. To get the 
other side, one must journey up the hill 
to the French and Turkish headquarters ; 
and, since the press sessions are assem- 
bled at the same hour, this is practically 
impossible. 

Of course, the newspaper men were 
heartily tired of the Conference by Christ- 
mas. Many left about the first of the 
year; and still others when the Ruhr 
story broke. Some continued to the end, 
unable even to get away for half a day’s 
sport in the snow, less than an hour dis- 
tant up the mountains. 

‘Somehow, I got a new idea of the 
philosophic patience of the men of the 
press waiting, waiting, waiting, for news 
to occur. Some day, I predict, while 
waiting for a diplomatic “hand-out” at 
an international conference, they will fol- 
low the example of the American cor- 
respondent at Paris and start an insur- 
rection of their own, in behalf of “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” 
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Editor 


YEARLY EXCHANGE OF JOURNALISTS 


URGED BY W. 


LINTS SMITH 


Lendon Times Executive, Returned from American Visit, Be- 
lieves Press Should Start Reciprocal Flow of British and 
American Citizens for Welfare of the World 


[NTERCHANGE of journalists be- 

tween Great Britain and the United 
States is again brought to the front by 
W. Lints Smith, of the London Times, 
in a brief survey of his impressions 
gathered during his recent visit here, 
written for Epitor & PUBLISHER on his 
return to England. He is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the proposition which has 
been advocated many times by EDpITor 
& PUBLISHER since America aligned 
itself with the Allied Powers in the war 
and hopes that it may be brought to 
fruition in the near future. 

“The future welfare of the world rests 
largely with the English-speaking peo- 
ples,’ he writes, “and anything that can 
can be done to get us nearer to each 
other should be done. Personal contact 
is far and away the best way to dispel 
prejudices and doubts. I wish British 
citizens would visit the United States 
in larger numbers. More Americans 
come to England than Englishmen go to 
America. Yet the British people are 
much traveled. I believe it would be 
possible by means of an international 
organization to have an exchange of 
some of our citizens for brief periods. 
They would, of course, have to be of 
the right type, and thoroughly guaran- 
teed. From what I ‘have experienced 
of American hospitality, I think you 
would have no objection to entertaining 
even in your own homes the educated 
responsible Britisher, and certainly he 
would not, so far as the American of 
the same category is concerned. 

“The newspapers of our countries 
might very well set the example in a 
practical and limited way. Some years 
ago, I remember, such a proposal was 
not only mooted but seriously discussed 
by us in England and the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association, of which every 
leading London paper is a member, gave 
it hearty support. Mr. Melville E. Stone, 
who was then on our side of the Atlantic, 
was enthusiastic in regard to the idea. 
I am not so sure that he was not the 
sponsor. In any case we are like Barkis, 
very willing, and I think Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER might place all mewspapers 
workers under one more debt of gratitude 
by taking the matter in hand. Briefly 
the proposal was that there should be 
an interchange of journalists. A British 
newspaper would ‘co-opt,’ say, two men 
Or women on its staff every year for 
one year, and an American paper would 
reciprocate. It does not require much 
imagination to realize that in twenty 
years or so, if the leading papers on both 
sides adopted the plan, we would have 
in both countries a small army of the 
very best ambassadors who would help 
their countrymen to interpret our respec- 
tive real things and outlook. 

“The size of your leading newspapers 
is a consequent wonder to us in Great 
Britain,” Mr. Smith continued. “The 
Times on occasions is 32 pages, apart 
from supplements which are added now 
and then. That is considered to be very 
large with us. But you have newspapers 
which daily exceed that size—for in- 
stance, the New York Times with 40 
pages—and your Sunday issues are 
monumental. It is all of course made 
possible by the greater volume of ad- 
vertisements which American newspapers 
obtain compared with ours. We envy 
you. There is another aspect which 
interests me. Your readers seem to have 
got accustomed to these very large 
papers. In Great Britain they have not, 
and that is one of our difficulties on the 
Times in producing anything over say— 
24 pages, which is an unusually large size 
for British newspapers. The ‘Times, 
however, would cease to be the Times if 
it attempted to deal with the world’s ac- 
tivities, plus advertising, in the 12 or 16 
pages of which the average British news- 
paper consists. I have no doubt the point 


has been carefully considered, but I 
should have thought there was room in 
New York for an American ‘Daily 
Mail.’ 

“Tt looked to me that advertising in the 
United States is in a very healthy state. 
In Great Britain we have passed through 
two or three extremely lean years. There 
was something of a ‘boom’ in 1919,, but 
it did not last long. One unfavorable 
condition followed upon another. The 
aftermath of the war, with heavy taxa- 
tion and labor troubles, contributed to 
the depression and until quite recently 
few newspapers were making much if 
any profit. Before I paid my visit to 
the United States there was a slight im- 
provement, which is being maintained. 
We shall not see substantial recovery 
until our taxation is lowered. 

“Much of the money which should be 
available as capital to finance industry 
is going in taxes, and the general inse- 
curity and uncertainty induced many to 
invest in gilt-edged stocks. 

“We are hoping for better times in 
1923. I trust, by the way, that you will 
be able to hold your advertising conven- 
tion in London in 1924. Your advertis- 
ing men will be made very welcome. It 
will be a year full of big events in Eng- 
land, including the British Empire Ex- 
hibition. 

“Your chief papers are not only big 
but good. I always knew that they gave 
a great deal of European news, but the 
daily study of them while in America 
brought it home to me more. 
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“They give more attention to Europe 
than our papers do to America. I do 
not think they give too much; I think 
we give too littl. As a matter of fact, 
we know very little of each other through 
our newspapers. There would probably 
be less misunderstanding if more space 
were devoted to our respective activities, 
but as a practical newspaper man with 
an experience on the editorial side as 
well as on the business side, I realize 
the difficulties associated with expansion 
in that direction. 

“There is only one other thing that I 
should like to say in conclusion. I have 
come in contact with among others a 
good many of your reporters. They 
have the reputation in our country of 
what shall I say—call it exaggeration. 
I give them unhesitatingly a clean bill 
of health so far as my experience is 
concerned. There are, I suppose, excep- 
tions in every country, but all I can say 
is that if you have exceptions I did not 
meet them.” 


TEETH IN SECURITIES ACT 


Missouri Bill Forbids Ads of Stocks Not 
Registered Under Law 


One of the provisions of the new se- 
curities act introduced into the Missouri 
Legislature is that it is a violation of the 
act for newspapers, etc., to publish ad- 
vertisements of securities that have not 
been registered in accordance with the 
law, or on which registration has been 
cancelled. The bill takes the place of the 
present blue sky law. 


Buckley Goes With Hearst 


George G. Buckley, formerly president 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, has 
joined the general management of the 
Hearst newspapers in an executive ca- 
pacity. The nature of his duties has not 
yet been determined. 


ONE SUNDAY LACKING, BUT N. Y. DAILIES 


ALMOST SET NEW LINEAGE MARK 


NEW. YORK newspapers last month 

had. the second largest January 
lineage of their history, despite the fact 
that the past month had only four Sunday 
issues against five in each of the pre- 
ceding three years. This January’s total 
was 14,110,200 lines, which was sur- 
passed only by the 14,344,249 lines rolled 
up in the first month of 1920. The 1923 
figure was 566,608 lines or 4 per cent 
ahead of the 1922 lineage. Gains were 
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recorded by 12 of the 17 newspapers 
listed. Total pages printed increased 
from 13,704 pages last year to 14,492 
this year, despite the loss of a Sunday 
issue. The increase of 788 pages, or 5.8 
per cent, is largely accounted for in the 
totals of the Evening Journal and Eve* 
ning World. 

Comparative figures for the month in 
1923 and 1922, and for each year back 
to 1917, follow: 


Percentage of 


1923 1922 Total Space 1923 1922 Gain Loss 
1,224 1,172 American Os) 7.0 982,190 924,126 58,064 aetenene 
1,028 1,088 Brooklyn Eagle ..... 8.5 1,197,284 1,161,450 35,834 ene 
576 512 Brooklyn Times ..... 2.1 291,646 300,576 iste stelare 8,930 
464 428 * Commercial! | Bia. peee 201 292,132 262,608 29,524 saa 
1,108 878 *Evening Journal 8.0 1,126,730 971,620 155,110 
524 516 *Evening Mail <..... 3.8 539,800 566,972 ete laisiniiete 
Sul 530 *Evening. Post ...... 2.4 334,230 413,542 Saeupecliots 
672 618 Sune Sateen 6.2 873.094 768,406 104,688 
536 566 Evening Telegram... 3.7 530,460 524,604 5,856 
844 638 *Evening World 5.6 792,082 779,408 12,674 
606 554 *Globe wigs 5.0 710,604 675,312 35,292 ehelelefeione 
1,030 1,082 Heralds gous cic 7.6 1,067,368 1,114,138 aisle (ae 46,770 
920 820 News (Tabloid) 2.2 311,006 265,384 45,622 Oa er 
668 648 Standard Union - 44 624,640 593,242 31,398 sé ‘ 
1,552 1,488 dpe ee Gaonosoe - 14.8 2,086,882 2,023,642 63,240 Siaietetetets 
974 962 Tribune 5.9 839,996 893,498 Bibles tots 53,502 
1,254 1,144 World® joss caclsw scree 10.7 1,510,056 1,305,064 204,992 p elaorevels 
14,492 13,704 DL Otal’s' sie; eseietorecetatne 14,110,200 13,543,592 566,608 
= Net Gain 
*No Sunday edition. 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
American ......... 982,190 926,126 906,002 1,066,118 673,632 760,971 831,331 
Brooklyn Eagle.... 1,197,284 1,161,450 988,302 1,909,856 705,290 582,204 769,111 
Brooklyn Times... 291,646 300,576 255,156 edit Hissteeie fliseea stele bieisetete 
Commercial .. ae AER EY) 262,608 281,144 341,374 175,564 198,144 223,829 
Eve.” Journal - 1,126,730 971,620 847,340 865,610 693,131 576,854 604,427 
Eve. Mail 539,800 566,972 589,016 561,530 328,240 419,622 460,062 
Eve. Post .. A 334,230 413,542 604,842 456,202 317,578 283,322 354,391 
Eve, San v..00s<..,, 873,004 768,406 729,232 922,822 539,520 428,255 503,340 
Eve. Telegram..... 530,460 524,604 523,088 740,614 663,184 573,853 661,074 
Eve. World ...... 790,122 779,408 794,294 801,198 484,710 427,360 437,527 
Globe 710,604 675,312 651,552 755.722 554,038 418,861 480,679 
Pera d s -sayeie seein ots 1,067,368 1,114,138 1,112,868 806,064 614,200 534,085 686,710 
News (Tabloid).... 311,006 265,384 149,820 AeA Risenuee aateeyere SC 
Standard Union... 624,640 593,242 654,624 695,880 457,900 365,448 448,005 
Saat cites Sale otetera sie EM eCOG iP stusceee ereletetac 792,85 331,274 311,317 425,855 
MUMICS OM asriat eerie 6 2,086,882 2,023,642 1,811,694 2,040,620 1,200,845 1,043,215 1,022,252 
Priputie) (ei sfs'ets ar 839,996 893,498 868,706 855,712 415,226° 339,035 466,739 
World Sicnrcteesicstit 1,510,056 1,305,064 1,222,604 1,632,073 1,155,578 998,021 1,199,407 
ML Otal gingeteeicisisic ly 14,110,200 13,543,592 12,990,284 '14,344.249 9,309,910 8,241,567 9,574,737 


Figures not recorded. 
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que and Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 1, 


HEFLIN SHAKES A |] 
AT SENATE GALLE] 


Alabama Threatens Move to Ba 
porters Who Conspire to Supp’ 
His Remarks on “Sharks o 
Wall Street,” Etc, 


‘Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 7—S$ 
Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, wh, 
quently attacks the members of th 
ate Press Gallery for their failure 
act sympathetically to his speeches | 
floor of the Senate, has threatened) 
troduce a resolution which would 
the gallery privileges to represen 
of certain newspapers, particular} 
metropolitan press. Senator F 
threat was made in connection wi 
recent attack upon Senator Wads 
of New York, for which the Aj) 
Senator was voted out of order an 
tually accused the next day of chi 
his remarks in the Congressional R 

The colloquy between the Se 
took place in the course of a deb; 
the British debt-funding terms, an¢ 
ator Heflin’s attack upon the pre’ 
next day was due to what he terme 
fair reports” of his statements, wh 
the main were directed against 
sharks of Wall Street,” and oth 
aversions of Mr. Heflin. Not lon 
he accused the Washington correspo) 
of deliberately vacating the press ¢ 
when he arose to make one of his, 
speeches against the conduct of th 
eral Reserve Board, his inference 
that the reporters, their papers, or 
were in a league with the financi 
terests to suppress his speeches, | 
ring to the so-called “unfair repor. 
his part in the debt-funding debat 
week, Mr. Heflin said: | 

“Tt may be that later on the Sen 
order to protect itself against certai 
resentatives of subsidized news 
will have to pass a resolution pc 
out certain representatives and di 
them the privilege of the press g 
If the newspaper will not tell the 
about what transpires here, God | 
we, as the representatives of the | 
ought not to permit their represent 
to sit in the press gallery. They sit 
by permission of the Senate, If thi 
ate wants to protect itself, to se 
the truth is told as to what happens 
it must not permit false reports to; 
from here. I have several things 
this line to submit to somebody if 
get a committee appointed to co 
the matter later on.” 


| 


HERRICK IS ALSO PEEVIS 


Would Keep Hearst Men Out of | 
Gallery After a News Story 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb, 8- 
Manuel Herrick, of Oklahoma, 
styled “aerial dare-devil of Cong 
has introduced a remarkable reso 
in the House, which, if acted upon : 
ably, will bar from the press galler; 
resentatives of the Washington 
and Washington Herald, William 
dolph Hearst’s afternoon and m¢ 
newspapers, in the capital. 1 

Textually as presented the reso 
was as follows: H 

“Wnereas on February 6, 192 
Washington Times and Washington 
ald published a libelous, slanderou 
infamously false article to the effec 
I, Manuel Herrick, member of Con 
had been sued for ‘breach of prom 
a Follies beauty, and had called h 
a ‘spark-plug lover,’ that a hated 
had broken up my romance, and t 
had engaged a detective to spy UP 
innocent girl, and other false an 
derous matters, and 

“WHeErEAS, no member of Congr 
immune from equally vicious and lil 
accusations, 

“THEREFORE Be IT Resotven, tha 
and all representatives of the Washi 
Times and Washington Herald be 
are hereby expelled and debarred 
the press gallery, cloakrooms, cot 
and lobby of the House of Reprei 
tives during the remainder of te 
Congress.” ‘ 


“AILERS NOW SAY NEWSPAPERS LACK 
‘MAXIMUM HOME DISTRIBUTION 


ain Reason for Spread of Shopping News Idea—Rogers 
Tells National Retail Ad Managers Papers 
May Soon Cut Down on Space — 


*SPAPERS and advertising were 
icussed from various angles in the 
Jof the annual conventions in New 
‘uring the past week of the Na- 
Retail Dry Goods Association and 
‘tional Association of Retail Secre- 
+ They were highly commended 
‘torial assistance rendered in aid- 
srchants establish more profitable 
iis with the buying public by such 
| as persuading readers to do 
faas shopping earlier and educating 
jilic in retail store service. At the 
ime, however, fault was found 
leged deficiencies in the home dis- 
jm of newspaper circulation. The 
lities of supplementing newspaper 
ising by establishing free dis- 
i co-operative advertising sheets, 
's the Shopping News now pub- 
fin Cleveland, San Francisco, Los 
's, Oakland and Seattle, were out- 
ig features of the discussions at 
‘sions of the Dry Goods Associa- 
dyertising Group and of the retail 
ties. | ~ he 
ipublishers’ side of the ii¢wspapers’ 
ns with retail advertisers was 
ithe N. R. D. G. A. advertising 
ers by Jason Rogers, publisher of 
tw York Globe, who said that ad- 
ag lineage and circulation figures 
‘¢ large metropolitan newspapers 
‘now reached a point where it 
| advisable, from an economic 
oint, for department stores to cut 
the amount of space they use. 
ir a certain point, Mr. Rogers said, 
3t of gaining additional circulation 
large, and the cost of adding more 
to the paper is so great, that more 
ising increases rather than reduces 
‘pense of producing a paper. 
s are coming to the point when a 
vill be using double trucks to sell 
im like shoes or trousers,” Mr. 
iS pointed out. “The amount of 
used is largely a matter of compe- 
and if all the stores reduced their 
it, they would all get the same 
e returns from smaller copy.” 
Rogers said the cost per line in 
a case would increase, but there 
be a saving due to a decrease in 
lume of lineage. The cost of news- 
paper is increasing and gains in 
ising lineage and circulation only 
vate the tendency. 
Rogers said that from 1918 to 
‘tint paper almost doubled in price, 
fising again, which means an ad- 
ul bill of $150,000,000 that adver- 
will have to foot. 
ailed figures to show the cost of 
‘img a newspaper were cited. From 
to 1922 the cost of publishing a 
politan paper increased about 150 
tnt. Mr. Rogers said, while ad- 
ng rates have gone up only about 
' cent, at the same period the price 
| paper to the reader was trebled. 
im 1914 to 1922 advertising in New 
City newspapers increased 68 per 
‘Mr. Rogers said. In dry goods 
ising alone, from 1903 to 1922 
Was a gain in the evening news- 
' of about 300 per cent, the in- 
_in lineage being from 7,000,000 


00,000. In the 6-day morning papers. 


Was an increase between 1914 and 
from 3,676,000 fines to 5,900,000 
Ot an increase of 41 per cent. Dur- 
at time the advertising gain in the 
Y morning papers was 85 per cent. 
ae the question as to which 
st for dry goods advertising, a 
ng paper or an evening paper, Mr. 
's said that in 1922, the evening 
3 in New York City carried 21,- 
0 lines of dry goods advertising, 
Orning papers carried 5,594,000 lines 
€ Sunday papers 8,000,000 lines. 
ame trend holds good in Chicago, 
ouls and all the large cities, he 


v Hahn, managing director of the 


National Association, who opened the 
meeting pointed out to the advertising 
managers that the space they buy be- 
longs to the consumer—not to the store 
—and that they should use it in a way 
that will not detract from the value of 
the paper to the consumer. This, he 
said, meant that the advertising should 
not be dull. 

Some of the alleged shortcomings of 
newspapers as media for department 
store advertising were explained in de- 
tail to the Advertising Group by Sam 
B. Anson, general manager of the Cleve- 
land Shopping News, in outlining the 
reasons for the existence of that pub- 
lication, the first of its kind and which 
has been published since October 15, 
1921. He said the purpose of the Shop- 
ping News was not, at the time it started 
nor now, to beat down the advertising 
rates of the local papers. It was merely 
the desire on the part of Cleveland 
merchants to assure themselves of the 
maximum selling possibilities of their 
field which led to the establishment of the 
co-operative paper, Mr. Anson said. Like- 
wise it was with the idea of saving a 
great deal of money which went into cir- 
culars, distributed at random, without 
producing results commensurate with the 
cost. All these objects and many others 
have been very satisfactorily attained, the 
speaker said. 

Mr. Anson’s report of the attainments 
of the Cleveland Shopping News was in 
part as follows: 

“Although the newspapers will never believe it 
(and merchants and advertising managers who 
have written us for information concerning 
Shopping News have had the same notion at 
first) the Shopping News idea did not originate 
from a desire to club down newspaper rates. 
First, and foremost, primary and fundamental 
in the minds of the founders was the desire to 
reach the absolute maximum of distribution to 
the absolute maximum of selling possibilities. 

“Whatever the individual may have thought 
cf the newspaper rate situation was not consid- 
ered by the group—it was newspaper distribu- 
tion to homes that was chief in their minds, so 
far as discussion of the idea from the news- 
paper angle was concerned. 

“Nothing was contemplated, or has ever come 
to pass, that savored at all of going into the 
newspaper business. 

“From the beginning, also, the Shopping 
News conferees regarded as a consideration of 
major importance the opportunity that such a 
publication. offered to demonstrate concretely to 
the Cleveland buying public that they firmly be- 
lieved in and had been practicing the principles 
of truth in advertising that Better Business 
Commissions the country over are so valiantly 
fighting for. 

“Here was an opportunity to pick and choose 
one’s company. In such a joint publication the 
situation could be controlled by the earnest, hon- 
est advertisers. Thus it has come to pass that 
the Cleveland Shopping News from the very 
first issue (October 15, 1921) has enforced 
vigorously against the big fellows and the little 
fellows of its stockholder-advertisers, a code of 
advertising regulations that the most idealistic 
of advertising vigilantes takes off his hat to. 

“Tn our salutatory announcement we out- 
lined ‘The Purposes a Shopping News Serves’ 
as follows: 

“1. To promote the sales volume of the 
larger and what we were pleased to regard 
as the better downtown retail stores of Cleve- 
land; 

«2. To give every householder in the 
metropolitan district of Cleveland an oppor- 
tunity, once a week, to read the sales an- 
nouncements of those stores, and be impressed 
to the point of buying from them; 

“3. To reduce the cost of retail distribu- 
tion in Cleveland by increasing the volume 
of sales without a proportionate increase of 
cost of attracting that volume; 

“4. To present to Clevelanders a printed 
selling medium whose ideal was to become 
the example for the world of clean advertis- 
ing.’ 

“In that same announcement we made it 
plain, as we have repeatedly emphasized since, 
that our talk of high purposes in advertising 
statement was not merely talk, but that the 
Better Business Commission of Cleveland 
would always be the traffic officer to keep us 
straight in our course with no left turns or 
right turns. 

“We firmly believe that we have accom- 
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plished them all and even more. 

“We know that Shopping News brings re- 
sults because most of the merchandise offered 
in it appears in no other medium. 

“Today 167,000 copies of Cleveland Shop- 
ping News are being delivered over a territory 
approximating 100 square miles in four elapsed 
hours, and the job is completed by 1 P. M. 
every Saturday. At first we distributed 174,- 
000 copies, but we learned, as we progressed 
that some of our weekly distribution was a 
dead loss, no matter how efficiently it might 
be made, because it went into districts that 
were totally unproductive from a sales stand- 
point, 

“We have had it burned into our conscious- 
ness that distribution of Shopping News is 
99 44/100 per cent of the battle. We go on 
the theory that up to the point of actually 
throwing money away, we cannot spend too 
much for circulation. Chief among the agen- 
cies which have enabled Shopping News to ac- 
complish its purpose are its 350 small-boy car- 
riers, carefully selected in the first place, com- 
pletely ‘sold’ from the standpoint of pride in 
their jobs and thoroughly trained. In our 
effort to promote regularity of delivery we have 
also endeavored to promote regularity of time 
of delivery. 

“We have come to the point wherein we are 
so confident that we are getting 95 per cent 
efficiency in delivery of Shopping News that 
we are almost prepared to go to the sporting 
editor and post a bet to that effect, and in- 
vite the challenger to chose his own weapons, 
by way of the test he may select. We have 
applied repeatedly (and we continue to apply 
them) every test of efficiency that we can con- 
ceive of or that cur advertisers can conceive 
cf, Every time the result justifies the 95 per 
cent claim, 

“Next in itportance is the way the stock- 
holder-advertisers of Cleveland Shopping News 
have stayed put—have played the game. If 
Shopping News. is: an example of the co- 
operation with which retail merchants work in 
other communities and nationally, they team 
along much better than any other group of 
business men that I have ever come into con- 
tact with. In Shopping News they have not 
set up high ideals and then lain awake nights 
trying to contrive means to get-.around them. 
For the sake of the common good they made 
sacrifices of pet policies in the beginning, and 
they have continued right along to sacrifice 
them. 

“For instance, they have vested in me 
plenipotentiary powers as a censor. They have 
written into their advertising contracts, with 
each other a long list of ‘must nots’ and ‘can 
nots,’ and then to absolutely copper-rivet the 
contractual recognition of the powers of that 
censor, they had a clause written in to the 
effect that when in doubt the manager shall 
use his own judgment, and that his judgment, 
whether good or bad, is to rule supreme, Al- 
though we begin to print it 24 hours earlier, 
Shopping News stockholders get their papers 
when the householders get theirs—not before. 
The directors have no means of knowing what 
judgment I have made, good or bad, until 
the paper comes to hand, and then it is too late 
to correct errors in judgment. 

“Until very recently, when such meetings 
have become subject to call of the chairman, 
our own Advertising Group—the advertising 
managers of the Shopping News stores—has 
been meeting once a week for the definite pur- 
pose of post-morteming the issue of the paper 
that happens to be current. These meetings 
are very definitely the advertising group’s own 
meetings. The chairman leads in the gentle 
pastime of going through that issue with a 
fine-tooth comb, looking for infractions of ad- 
vertising regulation and mistakes in judgment 
on my part. At his left sits the manager of 
the Better Business Commission, who plays 
just as leading a part in the autopsy. 

“When violations have escaped our vigilance, 
or we have guessed wrong, we are told about 
it in no uncertain terms. At these meetings 
shoppers’ reports of the Better Business Com- 
mission are read. No matter what the ex- 
planation that was made originally to the Bet- 
ter Business Commission by the store manage- 
ment, the advertising manager of the store, 
if present, is bluntly asked: ‘How come?’ 

“Another point that should be made plain 
in this connection is that the advertising group 
has, and often exercises its vested right to 
disagree most. violently with its bosses, and is 
thoroughly encouraged in the practice by the 
latter group. The advertising group consti- 
tutes 23 of my total 46 bosses. 

“The intention and the effort to ‘reduce cost 
of retail distribution, by bringing the buyer 
into more intimate contact with the seller,’ has 
been patently a reality all along. The pro- 
portionately lower cost of creating such addi- 
tional volume has been passed along to the cus- 
tomer. Buyers obviously give their very best 
to the problems of what they shall offer in 
Shopping News. 

“Finally, as to the redemption of ‘blue 
Monday,’. just ask any downtown Cleveland 
merchant, regardless of whether he is a Shop- 
ping News advertiser. 

“About ‘the expense of conducting Shopping 
News’. 

“Inasmuch as rate per column inch is al- 
ways the pro-rating of all expenses of a given 


ry 
‘ 


Issue, it seems to me that the best way to 
handle this point is to do so’ in terms of rate. 

“The inch rate for the 52 issues of our first 
fiscal year, in which the average number of 
copies distributed weekly was 166,770, was 
$2.30. For the 17 issues that we have printed 
to date in our second fiscal year, the average 
rate per inch has been $2.26. This works out 
as 1 35/100 cents per inch per thousand of 
circulation. 

“We make a practice of adding a 10 per 
cent charge to our net rate for application: 
to the fund we call our ‘Stock Subscription’ 
Fund,’ which is a surplus we have been ac- 
cumulating from the beginning to take care of 
emergencies that might arise from such causes 
as a fire that might wipe out our printing 
contractor’s plant and thus force us to ex- 
pensive emergency action. Fortunately, there 
have been no such emergencies, and the fund 
reposes in bank. Each week it shows a healthy 
growth. Stockholders’ equities in this fund 
are expressed to them at the end of each 
fiscal year in additional stock. Eventually the 
fund may be used for the installations of our 
cwn plant, if we are convinced that such a 
step is economically wise. 

“As to how our rate compares with news- 
paper rates— 

“On a net basis (without the addition of the 
10 per cent) our rate is a little over 40 per 
cent less than the highest newspaper rate, and 
a little over 17 per cent less than the lowest 
newspaper rate. While there is no justification 
for assuming that our 10 per cent charge is an 
expense, even with it added to our net rate 
the Shopping News rate is a little over 34 
per cent less than the highest newspaper rate, 
and almost 9 per cent less than the lowest 
newspaper rate. 

“We charge advertisers for engravings, 
which the Cleveland newspapers do not. How- 
ever, we pool our engraving copy and therehy 
obtain a rate so’ low that if each advertiser 
were to devote all of his space to engraving, 
the total cost of his space would be over 27 
per cent less than it would cost him in the 
newspaper having the highest rate, and more 
than 4 per cent less than the newspaper hav- 
ing the lowest rate 

“In justice to Shopping News, it should be 
explained that’ these comparisons are made on 
the basis of Cleveland newspaper rates with 
all discounts off, 

“In round figures, the total cost of produc- 
ing Shopping News is around $4,200 a week, 
or $213,400 a year. Of this, printing costs 
us approximately 70 per cent and office over- 
head 10 per cent. 

“It costs us approximately one-half of one 
per cent per copy to distribute Shopping News, 
The carrier is paid approximately one-quarter 
of a cent. The remaining quarter cent is ab- 
sorbed by supervision. 

“T think that what has been done in Cleve- 
land, in Los Angeles, in San Francisco, in 
Oakland and in Seattle, can be done in every 
other metropolitan city in the country, Fur- 
thermore, I think the performance can be 
duplicated in smaller towns of the county seat 
average population. 

“The question of the existing newspaper 
rates is, as I have said, relatively unimpor- 
tant. It should be a question merely of 
whether the merchants are desirous of reach- 
ing. with their sales announcements the maxi- 
mum number of readers. The fact that a 
Shopping News can be operated in the great 
majority of communities at a cost per inch per 
thousand that is less than newspaper rates 
is only incidental, after all. If it is the 
business that comes from distribution to the 
maximum of possibilities that is wanted, then, 
it seems to us, it is well worth while paying 
the equivalent of newspaper rates. Or better, 
if need be.” 


Discussing the subject of a Shopping 
News before the National Retail Secre- 
taries Association, Harold N. Moore of 
Seattle explained how Seattle, following 
the example of other cities, put out a 
weekly paper, containing the advertising 
of 16 stores.’ He said it is in no sense 
a club on newspaper advertising rates, 
but it may sometimes restrain upward 
flights of rates beyond a reasonable limit. 

“To be successful the idea of a shop- 
ping news must be sold all the way down 
the line to the last errand boy in the 
stores,’ Mr, Moore said. “I have heard 
of cases where advertising men were 
called in conference and told: ‘Have you 
any suggestions about this matter? We 
start operations Thursday’; but that is 
the wrong way.” 

In starting such a paper, Mr. Moore 
recommended it not be put on an ex- 
perimental basis because certain persons 
who only gave half-hearted support were 
likely to drop out. If a two-year con- 
tract were made the basis, they would 
put their shoulders behind it. 

The paper must have the support 
of all the stores if it is to succeéd, he 
declared. The front page specials must 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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ADVERTISING FORCES BAND TOGETHER 
TO MOVE MORE MERCHANDISE 


States of Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas Repre- 
sented at St. Louis Conference—J. H. Jones 
Heads New Organization 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


T. LOUIS, Feb. 6—The Move More 

‘(Merchandise Association was organ- 
ized here this afternoon as an outgrowth 
of the “Move More Merchandise” confer- 
ence, which began here Tuesday as a 
feature of the Seventh District Confer- 
ence of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, composed of advertising 
clubs in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Arkansas. Merchants from all sections 
of the St. Louis trade territory were 
drawn here by the Merchandising Insti- 
tute, which was part of the conference. 

J. H. Jones, vice-president of the Ely 
& Walker Dry Goods Company, was 
elected president and Miss Ruth San- 
ders, formerly editor of the Drygoodsman 
and president of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of. St. Louis, secretary, of the 
Move More Merchandise Association, 
which will hold meetings here during the 
market seasons. 

The Seventh District Association will 
meet next year in Kansas City. Adop- 
tion of changes in by-laws to conform 
to the by-laws of the A. A. C. W. and 
the organization of a department for club 
secretaries featured the closing sessions. 

The institute consisted of practical 
talks by men of experience on better 
methods of advertising and selling, with 
a special appeal to merchants of the 
smaller towns. Here, also, demonstra- 
tions and instruction in window trimming, 
store decoration, and show-card writing 
were given. 

A feature of the opening day of the 
conference was the wedding of Kansas 
City and St. Louis, the ceremony being 
performed by Gov. Hyde, with Mayor 
Cromwell of ‘Kansas City giving the bride 
away and Mayor Kiel of St. Louis as 
best man. St. Louis was represented by 
a local man in costume while Miss Ma- 
rion Kinman of the Kansas City Adver- 
tising (Club was the bride. 

The conference was opened by Walter 
B. Weisenburger, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of ‘St. Louis, who turned 
the meeting over to R. W. Etter of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., seven district president. 

Martin L, Pierce, research and promo- 
tion manager of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, said that the biggest 
menace that threatens the prosperity of 
the typical retail: merchant is the mail 
order house and chain store. To meet 
this menace, he said, there must be a 
well-thought-out plan for co-ordination 
between manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer. 

A. J. Wolfe, chief of the division of 
Commercial Law, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, said that advertising 
has reached the “moral. stage, which re- 
quires that advertising, to be effective, 
must be believed.” In foreign merchan- 
dising, he stressed the importance of un- 
derstanding the persons dealt with and of 
selling service as well as merchandise. 

John Sullivan, secretary of the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers, speaking 
at Tuesday’s session, held up some hor- 
rible examples in advertising. He plead- 
ed for the application of the principles of 
individual selling to mass selling, of 
which advertising was but a part. He 
told of a concern that spent between 
$200,000 and $300,000 advertising in the 
national magazines in an effort to: force 
consumer demand, hut without success. 
He cited another concern that had a pos- 
sible outlet of only 150 concerns that 
could use its product and yet used $250,- 
000 in national magazines read by con- 
sumers who could not possibly buy the 
product. 

The need of high-pressure selling was 
pointed out by George W. Hopkins, vice- 
president and general sales manager. of 
the ,Columbia Graphophone ‘Company. 
“To «make a..success in 1923,. you: must 
do something unusual in an unusual way. 
The time has come when a salesman must 


convey information, not display it,” he 
said. 

Frank Le Roy Blanchard, publicity 
director for Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
New York, said there is no better me- 


dium for reaching the local public than . 


the daily or weekly newspapers of the 
town. 

Fred Y. Presley, general manager of 
the committee on economic research, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, said 
that “the recovery of business which 
has been in progress since early 1922 
rests upon a solid foundation. The fact 
that buying is still conservative and con- 
fined largely to current needs is not a 
reason for pessimism, but evidence of the 
healthful character of the movement for 
the last fourteen months.” 

(Charles J. Crockett, sales manager of 
the American Corset Company, Detroit, 
said that the present relationship between 
the wholesaler and retailer was econom- 
ically unsound. He predicted a greater 
death rate of wholesalers and retailers 
unless they work together on a better 
understanding. 

The banquet was held last night with 
former Gov. S. R. McKelvie of Nebraska 
as the principal speaker. “\Stop exploit- 
ing the farmer,’ he urged. . “Quit mis- 
representing him and misrepresenting to 
him, Tell him the truth. He asks no 
favors and wants none, but stands ready 
and willing to co-operate with the rest of 
the nation in the development of the ne- 
cessities of life.” 

John .H. ‘De Wild, manager of the 
merchants’ service department, Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Company, said that 
retailers in their advertising should get 
themselves out of the picture. “Selling 
talk must be from the customer point of 
view and must be as personal as possi- 
ble,” he said. ‘Facts about merchandise 
presented in a natural, simple way are 
most effective.” 

(George Frank Lord, director of adver- 
tising, Chevrolet Motor Company, De- 
troit, said that the automobile business 
was entering an era of scientific mer- 
chandising. The company figured that 
at its rate of production it would have 
to sell one automobile to every 210 per- 
sons. It did not merely expect to sell 
them or hope to sell them. It knew it 
was going to sell them. 

Harry Tipper, manager automotive in- 
dustries, New York, said that more ef- 
fort must be put into marketing and that 
it must be made more efficient. A great 
deal more attention is needed to make 
advertising more attractive. 

'W. F. (Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, and dean 
of the School of Commerce and Finance, 
Washington University, said that “one of 
the most:-common fallacies which is now 
prevalent, and which is of interest to the 
advertising man, is that connected with 
normal prices and normal business. 
\From many sources, the inquiry is made 
as to when prices are to become normal; 
when they are to return to the pre-war 
of the 1913 level. There is no more rea- 
son why prices should return to the 1913 
than to the 1912, 1914, or any other year 
level. As a matter of fact, neither prices 
nor business ever reached or maintained 
any particuiar level. There is no pre- 
war level. They are always changing.” 


KNOTT AGENCY DISCONTINUED 


Fate of Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ponent Causes Much Speculation 


Henry. Knott, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency, has discontinued business. 
Its accounts, with the exception of 
the Waltham Watch Company (now 
handled by Frank Seaman, Inc.) have 
been taken over by Frank T. Day, Inc., 
a new. firm incorporated January 31 


by Frank T. Day of Newton, as presi- 
dent; Anna E. Martin of South Bos- 
ton, treasurer, and Richard M. Walsh 
of Dorchester, clerk. Mr. Knott has 
become connected with the Red Book 
Magazine. The Day Agency has 
taken over the Knott Agency’s offices 
at 739 Boylston street. 

Mr. Knott drew the attention of the 
entire advertising world several 
months ago by publishing a brochure 
entitled “Paying the Piper” in which 
he flayed the “general publicity” type 
of advertising, in which results are 
guessed at, and drove home the value 
of using newspaper space. He voiced 
his opinion of magazine advertising in 
no uncertain terms. When Mr. Knott 
obtained the Waltham Watch adver- 
tising account, which had been run in 
magazines for years, he placed it al- 
most entirely in newspapers. 

Recently the account was trans- 
ferred by the Waltham Company to 
Frank Seaman, Inc., of New York, 
which, rumors have it, intended plac- 
ing it back again in the magazines. 

The Seaman Agency is now making 
up. a new list for the advertising. 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER asked it this week, 
on receipt of news of the Knott 
Agency’s discontinuance, whether any 
newspapers were to be used. Its re- 
ply was: “Only one newspaper is 
scheduled for the Waltham campaign 
as yet.” 

The Periodical Publishers Asssocia- 
tion, through Phillips Wyman, its 
secretary, emphatically denied to 
Epitor & PUBLISHER that there is any 
truth in reports that the Knott agency 
was forced out of business by with- 
drawal of magazine recognition in re- 
taliation for his pro-newspaper adver- 
tising opinions. 

The Waltham Watch Company de- 
clined to make any statement on the 
reasons for the transfer of its adver- 
tising from the Knott Agency. 

The retirement of Mr. Knott from 
the agency business has aroused more 
interest in advertising circles, na- 
tionally, than probably any other hap- 
pening of its kind in recent years. Mr. 
Knott has failed to reply to several 
requests made by Epiror & PUBLISHER 
for a statement. He could not be 
reached in Boston or New York. The 
only information obtainable ,was thai 
he is on the road on a business trip. 


THIS ADVERTISING PAYS 


Chicago Tribune Adds $50,000 Each 


Year to Its Old Appropriation 


E. W. Parsons, advertising manager of 
the Chicago Tribune, addressed the 
junior division of the New York Adver- 
tising Club, February 8, upon the work 
of selling space, and the relationship of 
the seller of space with the buyer of 
space. There were about 80 present. 
Mr. ‘Parsons went into detail, dividing 
the advertising of a newspaper into three 
sections—classified, local and national. 

He explained how the Tribune works 
in helping classified advertisers to am- 
plify their advertisements, believing that 
such amplification helps to make sales, 
and at the same time increases the line- 
age. 

He told how the advertising depart- 
ment maintains a service staff at the beck 
and call of local firms which have no ad- 
vertising managers, helping them to make 
better-looking, and consequently better- 
paying advertisements. This may be 
done in cities like Chicago, where there 
is no local agency commission. Mr. Par- 
sons explained, however, that the Trib- 
une encourages advertisers to employ 
service agencies whenever possible, and 
that its own service department is used 
only when not to use it would mean the 
loss of business. 

_ He said that the great growth of na- 
tional or foreign advertising during the 
past ten years is due to three reasons: 

First, advertisers get better results ; 
second, the newspapers have gone to 
great trouble and expense in making 
market surveys and furnishing national 
advertisers with reliable and up-to-date 
statistics and data upon which to work; 


| 


| 


| 
and third, because many of the | 
wide-awake newspapers are selling 
own product by using their own 4 
that is, they are advertising for 
tising. . | 
Speaking for the Chicago a4 


Parsons said that for the past 
years his newspaper thas increased j) 
advertising appropriation $50,000 
ally, and that, if it continues to 
proportion, the increase will in 
proportionately year by year. 


HIGHAM SURE AD CL) 
WILL GO TO LONDC 


Advertising Men Will Endorse the’ 
_ They Gave Him Last June, 
Tells N. Y.. Club—British 

Have Raised $75,000 — | 


Abe 


“Much against the wishes 
and with the cordial support 
I went to Milwaukee in June 
representative of the Thirty 
London to make a try for the big’) 
convention in London, I knew | 
two years ahead of time and, progi| 
as my American friends were, I | 
suppose they would commit them) 
two years ahead to anything. But 
surprise the presidents of the clu’ 
annual meeting and. the members (| 
clubs in convention assembled, by | 
ing vote said ‘London, 1924?” 

This ‘was the keynote of Sir C| 
Higham’s luncheon address to the | 
bers of the New York Advertising | 
February 8. Other speakers were 
dent C. K. Woodbridge, and F, A! 
son-Lawrenson, chairman of the :| 
committee of inquiry of the A. A. (| 
appointed by President Holland, wl 
just returned from London. | 

“TI have found out since,” Sir C| 
continued, “that that was a prom| 
note, but, as I told my American fi| 
“When an American in the adye)’ 
business gives anybody a prom! 
note, he is always ready to endc| 
when the time for endorsing come| 
is coming in Atlantic City next Jut| 
I hhaven’t the least doubt that w| 
read the London program at thal 
vention, not less than 100 British |, 
tising men allowing me to spea_ 
them, the convention will unanir| 
decide to come over to our side: 
water.” oa q 

Sir Charles told of the organi! 
of the Thirty Club, now in its Six | 
year, of the important men who cor | 
the 30 active members and the 30} 
ciates, of the big successful adve! 
parade and exposition, with a pa 
tendance on a rainy day of $05,0) 
the presence of royalty, of the rect | 
$50,000 in cash subscriptions to th’ 
to London” committee, of which 1) 
been made permanent chairman, a) 
the fine impression created by the 
addresses and in interviews by Mr 
son-Lawrenson, who was given eve | 
portunity to meet the leading adve': 
men of London. 

President Woodbridge stressed tl| 
portance of the “N. Y. A. C.” pa) 
the Hotel Astor, February 21, of tl’ 
program of addresses arranged {| 
speakers’ committee and of the fort 
ing report of the building com 
providing an ambitious plan for ¢} 
clubhouse for the advertising interé’ 
the city. ; | 

Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson spoke eat} 
and eloquently of his experiences | 
seas, of the spirit of fellowship 1} 
dence in the Thirty Club, of. the: 
standing factors in British adver 
of the subtle quality of confi 
impelling copy not approached in 4 
ica, of the advertising exposition, 
talks with Prime Minister Bonar» 
and Lord Rothermere. He declare 
British advertising interests al 
earnest in the “On to London 
ment, having raised $75,000 16 mon 
advance of the convention. | 

It was estimated that first class 4 
modations by Cunard liner and fo! 
week in a London hotel would c’ 
most $750. ; | 
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, 
Same to you, Bill. William Allen White, 
author and editor of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette, who insists on saying what he thinks, 
was all smiles when he sailed this week. with 
Mrs. White for a two months’ cruise on the 
Mediterranean. 


1 om over,” is the message that Sir Charles F. Higham, noted British advertising 
rings to the advertising men of America speaking specifically of the 1924 conven- 

the Advertising Clubs of the World. Sir Charles (right) arrived this week. He was 
janied by F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, American advertising man, who is also working 
‘mndon in 1924.” 


They came to interview but that’s only half 
of it. They are being interviewed. Below we 
have Seji Tachibana (standing) of the Tokio 
Asahi, and J. Harada, editor of that news- 
paper who are seeing America. 


Hard going, but a nice place to be these 
wintry New York days. Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst goes for a stroll on the sands 
of Palm Beach. 


It must have been a good year in the paper 
business. Everybody in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, seemed happy. In the 
group below we have, from left to right:. P. 
B. Wilson, George Chahoon, Jr., past presi- 
dents of the Association; Carl Riordon, first 
president of the Association; Sir Edmund 
Walker, who addressed the convention at its 
annual luncheon; H. F. E. Kent, new presi- 
dent, George Carruthers, first vice-president, 
and Joseph Bothwell, manager of the Bromp- 
ton Pulp and Paper Company. 


kup, gentlemen, and get a cup. J. P. 
ey of the Cedar County (Nebr.) 
\ and president of the Nebraska 
‘ Association, is presiding. The cen- 
IP, donated by the Chamber of Com- 
of Omaha, is the grand prize for 
lebraska weekly which during the 
‘performed the greatest community 
‘e. The cup at the left, donated by 
yincoln Chamber of Commerce, goes 
e best editorial written by the editor 
Nebraska small town newspaper or a 
ie of his staff. The cup at the 
* onated by the Hartington Com- 
fal Club, goes to the small town 
se newspaper which has the best 
Page. The cups will be held one 
nd re-awarded next February, bearing 
ames of the winners from year to 
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er news mare i 
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PAPERS MADE PUBLIC CALL FOR ZONITE 
BEFORE TRADE KNEW IT EXISTED 


New Disinfectant Introduced by Page Copy, Tracing Its Descent 
from War Surgery—Dealers Stocked on Consumers’ 
Demands—33,000 Lines Used in 38 Days 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


MANUFACTURER of motor oils 

opened up 140 new dealer accounts 
in'a medium-size city a short time ago. 
His salesmen, under his instructions, 
“talked the advertising.” They painted 
brilliant word pictures of the tide of cus- 
tomers which would start to surge in if 
the dealer would only stock the goods 
and sit back to wait for the newspaper 
advertising, being used for the first time, 
to get in its effects. 

The dealers bought rather heavily. 
Nothing had been said to them in any 
detail concerning the selling points of the 
goods or what they themselves ought to 
do. While the newspaper advertising 
certainly did of its own weight stir up 
some sales, most of the dealers felt dis- 
appointed at the house, the line and them- 
selves for overloading. When the manu- 
facturer comes back over this territory, 
he is going to find the general reception 
to his men frosty, although right now his 
books show a good volume from this 
sector. 

It is unfair to “pass the buck” to the 
newspaper advertising in a case like this. 
In a highly competitive field, where other 
heavily advertised brands had had the 
momentum of an early start, the adver- 
tising begun by the company for the first 
time without doubt accomplished invalu- 
able missionary work, but could hardly 
be expected to let loose a riot of orders 
upon the dealer. In short, the advertis- 
ing was oversold and the merchandise 
not sold to the dealer at all. Nor was 
the dealer shown the part he should 
play in moving the goods. 

“Just how should we go about selling 
our advertising to the trade?” is a ques- 
tion virtually every manufacturer finds 


himself bumping up against, whether 
marketing a new product or a. long-estab- 
lished one. Epitor & PuBLisHeER has had 
something to say on this subject before, 
and will have more in the future. 
Especially when a brand new and to- 
tally unknown article is to be launched 
by a company which yet has its reputa- 
tion to build, is the decision as to best 
methods of approaching the trade diffi- 
cult. 

It is customary for the advertising to 
be spread before the prospective dealers 
in an effort to get them well stocked in 
advance of the newspaper campaign. 

Recently, however, the Zonite Company 
of New York, and Atlanta, Ga. has 
demonstrated that reversing the usual 
rule is sometimes desirable. It has liter- 
ally almost over-night, through the 
medium of dramatic newspaper advertis- 
ing, boldly used, made a “reversing en- 
try” in a test market, with remarkable 
sales results. This company promises to 
be one of the largest and most consistent 
users of newspaper space in the country 
in the next two years, its goal being a 
national sale. 

During the world war, a young Franco- 
American surgeon, Dr. Carrel, and his 
associate, Dr. Dakin, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, perfected an antiseptic strong 
enough to kill germs, but against which 
the cells of the body could protect them- 
selves. Given the name, Carrel-Dakin 
solution, this was used in the hospitals 
of the Allies with notable results in the 
treatment of infected wounds. The so- 


lution proved to be a thorough disinfect- 
ant, without, however, the caustic effects 
of chlorine; the chemical properties of? 
the solution killed bacteria and 
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called that other Colossus “Little Corporal.” 


IS THERE A GREATER 
WAR STORY THAN THIS 


—“taqaa|HAT is the great story of the World War? Is it the story of Joffre at the First Marne, or 
of Foch at the Second? Or the story of 
3 1? Or is it the story of Sergeant York, or of Sergeant Woodfill, or of the Lost 


And yet, there is a greater World War story than any of these. It is the story of a victory 
over terrific odds; a story which, judged from the results it brought to our arms, and the benefits to all 
mankind, relegates the other stories to positions of lesser importance and interest. 

It is the story of the “Little Surgeon.” They call him “Little Surgeon” by the same token that they 
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The Zonite Company of New York and Atlanta, Ga., demonstrated with this co 
when the page advertisement on the left appeared in 
sent the dealers to their jobbers and successfully introduced the new product to the 
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the Boston daily newspapers. 
market. 


or of Foch at the second? 


py that reversing the usual rule is sometimes desirable. 


same time had a solvent effect upon dead 
tissues. Deaths from wound infection 
were greatly cut down and some au- 
thorities termed the solution by the two 
physicians one of the most significant ad- 
vances since the days of Lister. 

A group of men led by G. F. Willis, 
former head of International Proprietar- 
ies, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., recognized in the 
solution an antiseptic which should be 
adapted to wide sale. (Mr. Willis is the 
man who built Tanlac to enormous pro- 
portions and made it one of the biggest 
medical newspaper advertisers.) Chem- 
ists co-operated in developing the Carrel- 
Dakin solution in concentrated, stabilized 
form which would be twice as powerful 
as pure carbolic acid and some forty 
times as powerful as peroxide of hydro- 
gen, yet non-poisonous. The Zonite Com- 
pany was formed and the solution in 
commercial form was named Zonite. 

The company then was confronted 
with the problem of how most effectively 
to market its product. Through detail- 
ing and education to physicians and den- 
tists, the officials of the company felt, 
a product like this could be gradually 
made to sell widely, but years would be 
required before anything like large vol- 
ume could be attained. Therefore, it was 
decided that newspaper advertising would 
be called upon to place the article before 
the public. 


Many months were devoted to perfect- 
ing the details of the advertising pro- 
gram in collaboration with H. K. McCann 
Company, New York. Because of the 
nature of the product and its origin, the 
company was convinced that the facts in 
the case ought to be given to the public 
in a dramatic and even a bold way. There 
were plenty of competitive antiseptics on 
the market; it would not do to follow 
beaten paths, 

The opening piece of newspaper copy 
was laid out to occupy a full page, set 
in a decorative border. The headline 
asked, “Is there a greater war story than 
this?” The first three paragraphs were 
set in large type across five columns. 
The remainder of the long and detailed 
copy, with its occasional sub-heads, was 
set single-column width, occupying the 
rest of the page. 

“What is the great story of the World 
War?” the advertisement queried. “Is 
it the story of Joffre at the First Marne, 
Or the story 
of ‘They shall not pass’ at Verdun? Or 
of the Zeebrugge Expedition? Or is it 
the story of Sergeant York, or of Ser- 
geant Woodfill, or of the Lost Battalion? 
These are all great ‘stories of’ some 
achievement insurmountable ob- 
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with its back to the wall 


Deadly Infection 


“INFE CTION/ | 


¢ dieds 

. ry recently a Boy was 

otles on the street aad cut 

vith glass. The wound was not 

properly aterilizedjand the boy dled from 
ood poisoning. 
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Facts About Zonite 
wh o 


The Grectest of ALL Antiseptics Zon! 


Cree tLe Rae Co 


Not a dealer in the city had ever heard of Zc 


By the time the other two advertisements were published demand by the consumers for Zonite | 


| 


stacles and the performance of th 
possible for the glory of one’s eoy. 
“And yet, there is a greater 
War story than any of these, | 
story of a victory over terrific 4 
story, which, judged from rest 
brought to our arms, and the bene, 
all mankind, relegates the other || 
to positions of lesser importance qa. 
terest. | 


“It is the story of the ‘Little Sur! 
They call him ‘Little Surgeon’ } 
same token that they called that | 
Colossus ‘Little Corporal.’ ” | 

Then was related in detail the C 
Dakin story. It was shown that | 
tion was a more dangerous foe to b 
than the Germans and instead of S| 
of every hundred being dismissed ) 
reasonable time from hospitals ful) 
covered, less than 25 actually were 
in some operations as many as || 
were wounded in a day. How Carr 
Dakin worked out the solution and. 
it did to make amputations and ¢ 
drop to a sub-normal minimum wa)! 
lined. In the last column, unde) 
small heading, “Sequel” was told | 
had been done to bring. about the 
tion for every-day use. 

Nowhere did the name, Zonite, a 
in the large letters which would 
been expected. In fact, only in th 
paragraph of the long small-type 
was any direct mention of Zonite | 
made. This said: 


“And so out of the tragedy of 
and its sufferings, from the wizard, 
the ‘Little Surgeon’ and the Chemist 
through the labors of science, come, 
nite, the new, improved and perf 
magic fluid to provide every man w 
safe and mighty offense against this 
invisible foe, the germ.” 

This was to be followed the seconc 
by large copy in news. style feati 
Zonite itself and day after day | 
striking copy in liberal space. From 
point on, it was arranged to featuri 
name, with the sub-line, “The greate 
ALL Antiseptics,” and the Zonite bi 

One piece of copy showed a dougt 
with his hand on the shoulder of a cl’ 
ist, with the headline, “A Godsen 
Humanity that was born of the W 
War.” The many uses for the pre 
were brought out in various adver 
ments. The public was warned ag. 
poisonous antiseptics and “pleasant- 
ing or foaming disinfectants of dou | 
germ-killing efficiency.” 

One advertisement showed a de 
being driven back in anguish by a f! 
ing sword, marked Zonite, with the ! 
“Infection with its back to the w 


The idea that the product “makes mc’ 
a trained nurse” also was given pr 


(Continued on page 24) 
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if! 
silver and like poisons that can be applied, 
with safety, to the twuman bod. 


Ma Gacy 
(( Lay i. 
Zonite 


F you were about to enter a fight, which 
would you rather haveaid you—a weale 


iehiective pigmy or a powerful, robust Zonite is from forty to one otitis 
giant times as powerful as per 
“The giant of course,” you say. “But gen and the other plessane-asting “mlld 
I don't expect to get into a fight.” batiseptica” in use heretofore. 

Don't you? You ar a yi 
are fighting A Friendly Giant 

adly enemi 
theie artack a 


The ene 
typhoid, scarlet fever, smallpox, pneu- 
monia, ‘blood poisoning and m host of 
other diseases including pyorrhes, sore 


nat 
fae It will ot cauae 8 

iFeaken by rsa for this forms of 
Sottacpie to the ony eal germ desmere = 
throat and colds. The only medical weap gayth thats boc haaling nod aan-poaonol 


ons thar have been given you with which 


to defend yourself are antiseptica, P 
Let us compare Zonite with other antl Facts About Zonite | 
septics under approved laboratory tests: On ascot of pest erm j 
Zonite is more than twice as po pasar pay 8 
ahs pure carbolic acid. tor Toabe bar Sed sot 
Zonite is more than forty times as ease 
mt as any solution of carbolic acid, Sea ypietn ea 


Bichloride of mercury, iodine, nitrate of 


reuurd: and obbline accel 
= St cia 
etecavey dabteysibe pera 
Sean 
‘Vaed as poe exer 
svete pemretahsmsimeat 
Fassel yrating 


oe 
The Greatest of ALL Antiseptics ana 
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First in Gain! 
HE WORLD closed 1922 with a gain of 2,723,496 lines, the largest 


increase among the fourteen morning, evening and Sunday news- 
e e e +) 
papers of New York, and 233,000 lines ahead of the gain of its nearest | 


| 
competitor. | | : 


That this gain is cumulative in character and therefore of well-de- 
fined value to the advertiser is indicated by the fact that THE WORLD i ! 


enters the new year far ahead of its field in gains, as the following table in- 


cicates. 
January Advertising, Morning Papers 
___Columns___ World’s 
Paper Gain Loss Advantage 
ihe orlds 3.8 se. o.. C32 ee ee ee ————— 
Lec DUES hy 64d fies 214: stele ee ee ct 518 
| TheAmerican ........ 2072 Se 525 
. Ww hellierdidemwee: 82.52.03... eee P5G rE oe 888 
beobriburreria., Crate eae s. WG. te 910 
ile INCU See ois ait > 228) Reece eg ie BEA 504 


(Tabloid Picture Paper) 
With more than three times the gain of its nearest competitor, THE 
( WORLD’S gain was 70% of the net gain of the entire Morning Newspaper 
Field. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
1 Building Title Insurance Building © Market and Third Streets Securities Building Mallers Building 
Vetroit Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Chicago 
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APPRAISE GLOBE STOCK 
AT $6,944 A SHARE 


’ Small Profits of Newspaper Business 


Disclosed by Searles Appraisal— 
3.9% on $2,884,725 Income 
Best Year’s Record 


The estate of Edward F. Searles, prin- 
cipal owner of the New York Globe, 
who died August 6, 1920, was appraised 
February 8, as that of a non-resident of 
New York, at $22,219,826, of which $21,- 
288,539 was in personal property. The 
will gave the bulk of the estate to his 
friend and protegé, Arthur T. Walker. 

Mr. Searles’s New York estate included 
108 shares of the Commercial Advertiser 
Association, publisher of the Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, having a par 
value of $100 a share and appraised at 
$6,944 a share, a total of $750,000. 

Elgin E. Rudd, who was secretary to 
Mr. Searles, submitted an affidavit con- 
cerning the stock of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser Association, pointing out that a 
deficit of $3,321,456 appearing in the bal- 
ance sheets of the newspaper represented 
the difference between the assets and lia- 
bilities and that the figure of $3,754,372 
appearing on the liabilities side repre- 
sented the sum contributed by the stock- 
holders from time to time to make good 
the annual deficits down to 1918. He 
said that the entire sum had been ex- 
pended except as was represented in the 
assets of $617,135. Eliminating the deficit 
and paid-in-surplus, Mr. Rudd pointed 
out that the assets at the date of Mr. 
Searles’s death were $432,915 in excess 
of the liabilities. 

The balance sheet of August 6, 1920, 
listed assets of $617,135, which included 
$33,064 cash, $173,033 as the value of the 
advertising ledgers, $84,809 for paper on 
hand and $270,928 equipment and plant. 
‘The capital stock of the newspaper 1s 
$14,400. 

The profit and loss sheets showed the 
following losses: 1914, income $1,043,761 
and loss $128,597; 1915, income $1,322,- 
440 and loss $75,837; 1916, income, $1,- 
372,165, and loss $26,632; and 1917, in- 
come $1,435,341 and loss $12,764. In 
1918 the newspaper first began to show a 
profit, which continued as follows: 1918, 
income $1,783,137, profit $39,029; 1919, 
income $2,586,473, profit $221,469 ; 1920, 
income $2,919,051, profit $98,771; 1921, 
income $2,884,725, and profit $112,964. 
For the first nine months of 1922 there 
was a profit of $47,551. The total divi- 
dends declared aggregate $201,600 and 
the remainder of the profits was retained 
as a working capital. 


Paterson Times Directors Named 


Stockholders of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Morning Times, elected the following 
directors for the ensuing year: Ells- 
worth W. Lee, Louis F. Braun, Peter 
S. Van Kirk, Frank J. Van Noort, Sam- 
uel J. Aronsohn, Dr. Andrew F. Mc- 
Bride, Joseph G. Martin, William J. 
Kearns, Charles H. Roemer and Dan- 
jel Dowling. The directors organized 
as follows: Ellsworth M. Lee, presi- 
dent; Louis F. Braun, Peter S. Van 
Kirk, vice-presidents; Frank J. Van 
Noort, treasurer; John J. Downey, Jrs 
secretary. 


Death of William A. Connor 


William A. Connor, aged 62, for 44 
years engaged in newspaper work and 
from 1894 to 1920, head of the Philadel- 
phia bureau of the Associated Press, 
died February 8 in Atlantic City. He 
resigned from the Associated Press three 
years ago to become a municipal realty 
appraiser in Philadelphia. 


Providence News Sued for $250,000 


The libel suit of $250,000 brought 
against the Hope Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Providence (R. I.) 
News, by J. Henry Reuter, will come up 
for hearing in the Superior Court in 
Newport,’ March 5. Mr. Reuter, who 
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was catnpaign manager for former Gov- 
ernor R. Livingston Beeckman in his 
campaign for United States Senator last 
fall, brought suit after the Providence 
News had stated in an article that Mr. 
Reuter had paid $1,500 to Herve J. La- 
gace, of Woonsocket, for the purpose of 
bribing Lagace. 


WILL BEGIN PUBLICATION FEB. 14 


Reading Tribune to Start With 12,000 
Circulation 


The Reading (Pa.) Tribune will begin 
publication February 14 with an issue of 
36 pages. George S. Pomeroy, Jr., of 
the Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart depart- 
ment store of Reading, has been elected 
president and general manager, succeed- 
ing John J. Garvin, resigned. Other of- 
ficers are Charles A. Murphy, of Phil- 
adelphia, business manager; Herbert F. 
Brauff, vice-president and managing ed- 
itor, formerly with the Associated Press 
bureau in Philadelphia; Paul Kleinspehn, 
advertising manager; John Bassing, cir- 
culation manager; W. O. Duncan, fore- 
man of the composing room. 

The news staff will be composed of 
Sydney I. Snow, formerly of the New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia bureaus 
of the Associated Press, news editor; 
John J. Schanz, of the Norristown Times, 
city editor; Walter F. Dunn, of the Pub- 
lic Ledger, sports editor; John O. Knight, 
of Newark, sports writer; Fred H. Uth- 
off, of the Philadelphia bureau of the 
Associated Press, Sunday editor; Robert 
L. Girvin, county editor, and Gordon 
Williams, John J. Greene, Gerald M. 
Dwyer, David B. Rupley, William East, 
William Britton, Samuel Lafferty and 


Brooklyn Citizen Annual Dinner 


Employees of the Brooklyn Citizen held 
their annual dinner February 1. A trib- 
ute was paid to the memory of Andrew 
McLean, late editor-in-chief, and loyalty 
pledged to Solon Barbanell, the new edi- 
tor-in-chief; to William C. Courtney, 
newly elected vice-president, and to David 
J. McLean, son of the deceased editor, 
and now publisher of the paper. 


Cornell Conference Feb. 12-13 


The College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, has invited the editors and 
publishers of daily and weekly papers of 
New York and adjoining states to at- 
tend the fourth conference on newspaper 
affairs which will be held February 12 
and 13, the first two days of the college’s 
annual farmers’ week, 


McAlester News-Capital Sued 


As an aftermath of the November elec- 
tions, J. C. Wilcox has filed suit seek- 
ing $25,000 damages against the Mc-. 
Alester (Okla.) Daily News-Capital. In 
his petition Mr. Wilcox alleges that the 
News-Capital published a statement to 
the effect that the barbecue served on 
November 4 at the public celebration on 
the occasion of the visit of the Governor 


THE RECORD 
1920-January-1923 


Just a matter of three short years, but 
a period of healthy consistent growth 
in circulation for the Baltimore Sun 
papers, as is attested by the following 
statement of the average net paid daily, 
for January, 1920, and January, 1923, 
respectively: 


1923 1920 Gain 


Morning ......... 115,877 96,796 19,081 
Evening ......... 115,147 75,573 39,574 
Sunday .......,.. 162,334 130,658 31,676 
Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
Morning Evening Sunday 
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to city was prepared by convicts from 
the State Penitentiary, when as a matter 
of fact the defendant had charge of the 
preparation of the barbecue and that no 
convicts were employed. The petition 
further alleges that the statement was 
published with malicious intent to 
slander and humiliate the plaintiff. 


WILHITE IN BANKRUPTCY 


Creditors Prepare to Sell Effects of 
Illinois Weekly Chain 


The final chapter in the publishing 
venture of Fred T. Wilhite, head of the 
Star Publishing Company, was written 
this week when his creditors filed bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against him. The ef- 
fects of the publishing company will be 
sold shortly. Publication of the papers 
was. recently suspended. Wilhite, a 
Springfield newspaper man, about a year 
ago startled Central Illinois when he be- 
gan publication of twelve weekly papers 
for twelve: different towns in Sangamon 
county. All the papers were printed in 
Springfield. Outside pages were differ- 
ent for each but the inside pages were 
the same. Shortly after the enterprise 
was launched the Sangamon County 
Press Association openly declared war 
on Wilhite. Later he was indicted by a 
Federal grand jury for alleged violation 
of the postal laws. It was charged that 
he sent papers by mail representing them 
as destined for bona fide subscribers 
whereas they were to persons who had 
not ordered the papers and in many cases 
refused to accept them. The case was 
never brought to trial. 


Pennsylvania Conventions Postponed 


The Pennsylvania Associated Dailies 
and the State Editorial Association have 
postponed their meetings, scheduled for 
February 6 and 7, to February 13 and 14, 
at the Hotel Penn-Harris, Harrisburg. 


SHUTS SUMO HTT eHI OHH TIe Hee TTT Tet 


_End Your Proof Press Problems 


chances for error. 
press. 


COT TT TOT Te eee Te ee STS TTT eH TTT STS ITT ern 


a Write for circular. 
SCOTT MFG. CO., Detroit News Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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REGISTER-TRIBUNE TO BU, 
————— ! 


Des Moines Newspaper Leases 
for a Skyscraper \ 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Raga 
Tribune has secured a_ninety-nin| 
lease on the Rogg building, adja; 
its 13-story newspaper plant. 

As soon as the leases in the} 
building have expired the Regist) 
Tribune plans to tear it down an: 
a skyscraper which will be joined | 
present building. The new builc| 
to be finished in Bedford stone ar 
conform in appearance to the j| 
structure. Except for small shops | 
street level, the entire first five floo 
basement will be used by the R}| 
and Tribune, thus doubling the sp; 
the present building, which the pap 
occupied since 1918, 


Student Daily Suspends 


The Minnesota Daily, for more tl; 
years official student newspaper ( 
University of Minnesota, suspender) 
lication. January 26. Lack of sj} 
from the students was given as the r: 
An attempt is to be made to ad! 
more subscribers so as to place the | 
paper on a paying basis. 


New Danville Publisher Charte 

Incorporators of the Danville Pi | 
ington Company, Inc., chartered ]) 
ary 7, to do a printing and pub); 
business with a capital of $250,000} 
listed as follows: J. E. Perks 
president: George P. Geoghegar 
secretary, and W. E. Gardner, all 01) 
ville. 


Meridian Star Changes to 8 Co)! 


The Meridian (Miss.) Star | 
changed from 7 to 8 columns, 12 ¢; 
the column. 


loll 


Here is one of the greatest time and labor savers that | 
any composing room can install. 


The Scott Quick Action Full Page Proof Press en- 
tirely obviates sliding of forms, the office using a Scott | 
Quick Action can compose all large ads in the make-up _ 
tables, thus saving re-handling of type and reducing | 
The tables are wheeled right into the | 
No lock-up necessary. 
Produces dry proots of any form up to full pages, in practi- | 
cally the same time as required by a galley proof press. 


No dampening of paper. | 


i 
i 
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DAILY CAPITAL CIRCULATION 


January, 1921 

August, 1921 
January, 1922 
August, 1922 

January, 1923 


over 64,000 


The past few months have brought The Capital the most satistac- 
tory normal circulation growth in the history of the paper. Of the 
present total circulation, more than 30,000 of the subscribers are 1n 
the city of Des Moines. This is the largest circulation of any Iowa 


evening newspaper. 


he DAILY CAPITAL 


ie & Ormsbee, National Representatives—New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Lafayette Young, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 


———— 


| 
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DUTY MUST BE PAID ON 
CROWN LAND WOOD 


Treasury Department Issues Order 
Against Logs from New Brunswick— 
Holds Province Has Restricted 
Their Export 


Orders have been issued by the Treas- 
ury Department authorizing customs 
agents on the Canadian border to collect 
tariff duties on the importation of logs 
of fir, spruce, cedar or western hemlock, 
suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper, 
cut from the crown lands of New Bruns- 
wick. Duties will not be imposed on 
similar timber cut from the private lands 
of the Province. 

The decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to apply the provisions of Section 
401 of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff to 
New Brunswick crown lands, exporta- 
tions was formulated as the result of 
New Brunswick regulations which. place 
specific restrictions on the exportation of 
crown land timber. The Canadian pro- 
visions which prompted the American re- 
taliation follows: 

“Every timber license or permit conferring 
authority to cut spruce or other soft wood, trees 
or timber, not being pine, suitable for manufac- 
turing pulp or paper on the ungranted lands of 
the Crown shall contain and be subject to the 
condition that all such timber cut under the 
authority or permission of such license or per- 
mit shall be manufactured in Canada; that is 
to say, into merchantable pulp and paper, or 
into sawn lumber, woodenware utensils or other 
articles of commerce and merchandise.” 


The American ruling, contained in 
Treasury Decision No. 39413, says: 

“The department is of the opinion that this 
provision constitutes a restriction upon the ex- 
portation of logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western 
hemlock, cut from the ungranted Crown lands 
in the Province of New Brunswick. Collectors 
are, therefore, hereby instructed to assess duty 
under paragraph 401 of the tariff act of 1922 
on such logs when imported from that Province 
until otherwise ordered.” 


At the same time the department an- 
nounced that it was satisfied that at no 
time during the 12 months immediately 
preceding the tariff act of 1922 has the 
Province of New Brunswick maintained 
any “embargo, prohibition or other re- 
striction” on logs cut from the private 
lands of the Province. Collectors, 
therefore, were instructed to admit such 
logs free of duty. 


WOULD PUBLISH LIST OF VOTERS 


More Printing for Local Papers Under 
Bill Before N. Y. Assembly 


Assemblyman Robert R. Livingston 
of Columbia county has introduced a 
bill in the New York State Legislature 
to require publication of the registry 
lists in upstate districts. The bill pro- 
vides that lists of registered voters shall 
be published not later than six days be- 
fore the election in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the town or an adjoining town 
and having a circulation in the town 
where such districts are located. 

The lists from districts in a town 
where no newspaper is published in the 
town or adjoining town shall be pub- 


Editor 


lished in a newspaper in the county 
having a general circulation throughout 
the county. The publication of lists is 
to apply only to districts outside of cities 
and villages of 5,000 population. 


INLAND PRESS TO MEET 
FEBRUARY 20-21 


J. A. Park, Publisher of Raleigh Times, 
Among Speakers Announced for 
Annual Session in Chicago— 
Round Table a Feature 


The annual meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Association will be held in 
Chicago, at the Morrison Hotel, Febru- 
ary 20 and 21. A program has been 
completed embodying many matters of 
importance to the organization. 

John A. Park, publisher of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times and representing the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, is to speak on “Studies from 
Experience on Newspaper Financial Re- 
ports.” H.N. Sehl, of the Sehl Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, is scheduled to 
discuss “What the Calumet Thinks Is 
the Proper Viewpoint.” He is to be 
followed by an address by a representa- 
tive of the advertising department of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 

Jacob H. Rubin is on the program to 
speak on “Russia from Within,” and L. 
W. Alexander, of the Critchfield Adver- 
{ising Agency, is slated to deliver an 
address on “Free Publicity Copy.” The 
report on the Kelly bill regarding second- 
class postage will be handled by John 
Sundine, past president of the association, 
who will outline plans for activities in 
the future relative to this measure. 

There will be the usual luncheons, one 
each day at noon, in an adjoining parlor 
of the hotel. Frank D. Throop, pub- 
lisher of the Davenport (Iowa) Dem- 
ocrat & Leader, will preside at these 
luncheons. 

Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, of the 
Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot is to read a paper 
on “Women in Politics.” She recently 
served with the National Republican 
Committee in Washington as promoter of 
the women’s department. 

Some of the best things that happen 
at the Inland meetings come out at the 
round table discussions. Some of these 
topics will be: “Surveying Your City and 
County on Promotion Subjects,” led by 
Samuel E, Boys, Plymouth Pilot; “Spe- 
cial Bargain Day or Week on Want 
Ads,” led by William Southern, Jr. 
Independence Examiner; “Standardizing 
Cash Discounts Dates,” and “Paying an 
Advertising ~ Solicitor a Commission,” 

1 by T. J. Ferguson, Alpena (Mich.) 
News. 


To Sell Baltimore Times Plant 


The Baltimore Times, the tabloid 
newspaper which began publication in 
November, and which suspended the lat- 
ter part of January following bankruptcy 
proceedings, has advertised its plant for 
sale. Charles M, Clark and J. Calvin 
Carney, the receivers, advertise that bids 
will be received by the referee in bank- 
ruptcy, Willis E. M. Myers, until Feb- 
ruary 19. 


CLARENCE 


The Baltimore News prints 
Clarence each week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as part 
of a printed comic section. 
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CRESSON LOSES AGAIN 
ON APPEAL 


Texas Court Holds That Ft. Worth 
Star-Telegram’s Report of Berg- 
doll Investigation Did Not 
Libel Him 


Fort WortH, Tex., Feb. 4—The 
Fourth Court of Civil Appeals,  sit- 
ting at San Antonio last week, affirmed 
the decision of the trial court regarding 
damages in the case of Col. C. C. Cresson 
vs. the Wortham-Carter Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. The trial jury returned a 
verdict that while the Star-Telegram’s 
article on Col. Cresson’s actions was not 
a fair, true or impartial report, the plain- 
tiff was entitled to neither actual nor ex- 
emplary damages. 

Col. Gresson was one of three army 
officers mentioned in the report of the 
House sub-committee which investigated 
the escape of Grover C. Bergdoll, the 
draft dodger. This report accused these 
three officers of complicity in Bergdoll’s 
flight. Col: Cresson filed suit against the 
Associated Press and some 700 news- 
papers in all parts of the country, but 
the only suit brought to trial has been 
that against the Star-Telegram. 

Col. Cresson alleged in his suit that 
the majority report of the committee did 
not accuse him of conspiracy in the plot 
to free Bergdoll, but merely excoriated 
him for the manner in which he had 
prosecuted Col. Hunt, who was tried by 
court-martial for disobedience of orders 
and failure to prevent Bergdoll’s escape: 

The suit against the Star-Telegram 


was tried at San Antonio, the | 
Col. Cresson, last June, and his g 
appealed from the decision of y 
court. 


In its opinion, handed down , 
Justice Ely, the Appelate Cou; 
that the newspaper article was a 1 
and impartial account of the co 
majority report and further, tha’ 
not nearly so severe in regard. 
Cresson as the report itself, al 
several strong passages of the ofl 
port were not even carried in th 
paper article. It also holds that 
cial report did accuse Col, Cre 
complicity in the escape of Ber 
that the report links together { 
spiracy to bring about Bergdoll’, 
and the acquittal of those acc) 
bringing it about, and nowhere m: 
distinction between the two. Tt 
ion holds that the report names th 
as parties to the conspiracy and th 
is no escape from the fact that 
port meant and intended to identi 
three as parties to the conspiracy, 

Justice Ely also holds that th 
lines of the article naming thes 
officers as parties to the conspirai 
justified and further that the tria) 
with propriety, could have instr 
verdict. for the defendant when { 
was called for trial. 


Newspaper Campaign for Expc 

A newspaper advertising ca 
which is to carry to every resi 
Richmond, Va. and the surri 
country the complete message | 
‘“Made-in- Richmond Exposition,” 
held in that city February 19-24 h 
mapped out by the Richmond C 
of Commerce. 


150 National advertisers 


use it exclusively! 


HE mere fact that advertisers use a news- 
paper means it is a good publication. But 
when they use it exclusively, it is proof that 
the paper is dominant and adequate in its 


field. 


One hundred and fifty national advertisers use 
the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR exclusively 


to reach the Cincinnati market. 


They have 


learned from experience that this means the 


most satisfactory results; 


for the TIMES- 


STAR delivers the full purchasing power of 


this market. 


This exclusive preference of national adver- 
tisers is confirmed by all of the large local 
advertisers, who, though, of course, using all 
of the papers, accord the great bulk of their 


display advertising similarly to the TIMES- | 


STAR! 


Cover Cincinnati 
TIMES-STAR! 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR | 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


with one 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


cost—in the 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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The Year 1922 in Worcester 


Advertising 
The TELEGRAM GAZETTE carried a total of 


16,661,010 lines 
The other paper 


5,432,190 lines 


Circulation 


The TELEGRAM GAZETTE is now guaranteeing a net 


paid circulation ot 
77,500 


The latest published figure of the other Worcester paper 


: 26,288 


There is no necessity of comparing the two papers, be- 
cause the difference in both advertising and circulation 
is so great, but we are giving these figures as a matter of 


record. 
Leib We Inc. 


National Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 


= 
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CHICAGO WARDS SEEK NEW ALDERMEN 
THROUGH WANT-AD COLUMNS 


Believe Wider Selection Means Better Candidates—St. Louis 
Bars Camouflaged Dealer Ads—Milwaukee Editor 
Calls Want Ads the “‘Human Nature” Page 


By C. L. 


PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


(THE leading editorial in a recent issue 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel is an 
excellent piece of promotion matter for 
want-ads. The editorial as follows is 
an example of co-operation between edi- 
torial and advertising offices which more 
newspapers could cultivate with advan- 
tage to their cash drawers. 


THE HUMAN NATURE PAGE 


Editorials are generally regarded as the high- 
brow of the daily paper. Want-ads the human 
nature. 

Do you ever read the want-ad page?. Not 
in a hunting way as if you needed the job or 
the article for sale or the service or the several 
and many things offered at various degrees of a 
bargain. 

In that page, generally set in the back part 
of the paper, far from the much desired “front 
page,” in small type without the big headlines 
so generously used to set forth the striking 
things in the day’s news, the want-ad page 
carries little of the thrill of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, or the danger of the war in the Near East, 
nothing of the tragedy of life as lived in the 
great centers of sensationalism, nor concerns 
itself with the words of full voiced senators 
nor of disagreements between preachers. 

Yet in that small type there is humor and 
pathos and need and desire. Now, knee deep 
in January as we are, an advertiser would clean 
our furnaces, a human service surely; a missing 
woman is sought by friends; in one group we 
are told that various persons would clean 
chimneys, move furniture, do kodak printing, 
lay bricks, or plaster walls, nurse home cases, 
do upholstery—each a needed service, but odd 
in combination. Boys and executives are asked 
for side by side, and oh, yes, there is a second- 
hand car sale. And another and another, and 
another, and we lost the count. 

A mother seeks her boy, and five firms have 
horses for sale—in this auto age. Also P. X. 
asks A. B. to please write. 

So it goes. On that page all phases of human 
nature finds place and much good business be- 
sides. The “piano for sale by a lady with 
carved legs” no longer appears, because there 
is a classified editor these days, but there is 
much humor, and pathos, and—yes, just life, 
human nature as it is lived—on the want-ad 


page. 
* * * 


HE writer has often expressed the 
opinion that want-ads could be used 


to satisfy almost any want. To prove it 
many unusual uses of want-ads have been 


noted from time to time in these articles 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
other new and unusual use of a want-ad: 

Aldermanic candidates wanted in wards 7, 
8, 10, 15,'16, 21, 23, 33, 34, and 50. Groups 
of citizens are asking voters living in these 
wards to suggest aldermanic candidates. The 
list of candidates in some of these wards is 
large, but citizens feel that a broadcast appeal 
might improve the quality of aldermanic timber. 
Mail suggestions to DP427, Tribune. 


The above advertisement appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune’s classified section 
Sunday, January 21. 

They say everybody has a chance of 
being President. Then why not have all 
ambitious mothers teach their sons to 
watch for the chance by reading the 


want-ads daily? 
* * 


TTHE Atlantic City (N.J.) Gazette- 

Review has started a complete real 
estate classified department with Sigmund 
Linchis as advertising manager; John 
Hartnett, editor; Chester Maydole, 
solicitor, and Miss Lillian Moreton, in 
charge of service department. 


* OK 


RUTH in advertising has taken an- 

other step forward, and this step has 
particular significance to classified adver- 
tising because the following ordinance, 
which became effective in St. Louis on 
January 4, is more frequently violated 
in the want-ad columns than elsewhere: 

“Be it ordained by the city of St. Louis, as 
follows: 

“Section 1. It shall be’ unlawful for any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, trust, or any employees thereof, engaged 
in the business of selling goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, securities, service, or real estate, to 
advertise the sale of the same unless it shall he 
stated in the advertisement of such sale, clearly 
and unequivocally, that said person advertising 
such sale of goods, wares, merchandise, securi- 
ties or real estate is a dealer in the same; 
provided, however, that the advertisement of 
the sale of goods, wares, merchandise, securities, 
service or real estate in such form as make it 
plainly apparent therefrom that the person so 
advertising is actually engaged in the business 
of selling such goods, wares, merchandise, se- 
curities, service or real estate, as a business, 


Supremacy 


The 


New York Times 


leads all New 


York newspapers in volume of advertising. 


Record for 1922 


Classifications 


NATIONAL 
DRY GOODS 
REAL ESTATE 
FINANCIAL 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SHOPS 1,244,292 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
BOOKS AND PUBLISHERS 
ROTOGRAVURE 
AUTOMOBILE DISPLAY 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
OFFICE APPLIANCES 


Times 
Lead Over 
Times Next Morning 
The Times Gain Over 1921 Newspaper 
Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines 


4,880,310 954,170 2,417,200 
3,585,924 99,992 866,966 
3,257,486 224,777 = 1,633,896 
2,727,066 403,072 1,365,190 
83,590 657,628 
60,288 361,514 
311,146 670,866 
147,606 299,782 
28,524 248,170 
41,690 200,054 
7,748 142,002 
15,210 71,134 


1,181,090 
1,001,420 
852,148 
837,004 
332,572 
215,128 
135,462 


In 1922 The Times published 24,142,222 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain over 1921 of 2,489,609 


lines and an 


excess over the 


next New York 


newspaper of 6,898,132 lines. 


The circulation of The New York Times on week- 
days is 350,000 copies and on Sundays 550,000 


copies. 
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shall be deemed a sufficient compliance with the 
terms of this ordinance. Any person violating 
the provision of this ordinance shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $20 nor more than $500 for each offense.”’ 


* * 


NE of the abuses of the classified 

columns which destroy reader con- 
fidence in the printing in the Help 
Wanted columns of advertisements that 
are not seeking help. Some papers are 
so careless that half the advertisements 
under the Help Wanted classification, 
openly and otherwise, offer to sell the 
reader some commodity or course of in- 
struction. 
gram aims to keep its Help Wanted col- 
umns free from advertisements not 
advertising bona-fide positions and is pro- 
moting this fact. In a recent issue it had 
a three-column display advertisement 
which in part said: 

“Star-Telegram ‘Help Wanted’ ads are dedi- 
cated to those of our readers who are seeking 
honest employment, paying a bona fide salary, 
or a reasonable commission, We do not open 
these columns to advertisers who desire to sell 
something to those of our readers who are with- 
out employment. 

“Every day misleading ‘Help Wanted’ ads 
are rejected by the Star-Telegram that are 
scheduled by the advertisements for insertion 
under our ‘Help Wanted?’ classifications, because 
we have reason to believe that the advertiser 
is attempting to capitalize the condition of un- 
employment in which some of our readers may 
find themselves.” 

* KF 


THE Independence (Mo.) Examiner 

- recently conducted a “Want-ad Week” 
with success. Frank R. Rucker, adver- 
tising manager, says: 

“We spent ten days previous to ‘want- 
ad week’ in advertising it to our readers. 
In every way possible we acquainted the 
public with the value of want-ads, the 
opprtunities. they offer, the interesting 
reading they afford, etc. We used news- 
paper space, direct by mail and picture 
slides. We told of the results advertis- 
We told 


Yes Sir— 


in Louisville, Kentucky, 


ers had received in the past. 


The Fort Worth Star-Tele-— 


| |EES="| Tae LOvIsviILLe HERALD [== 
Kentucky's Greates: Newspaper ——— 


~ 


Merchandising Co-Operato 


them to watch the columns during, 
ad week’ for special offerings, ‘Tj 
went after our prospective adye 
Just as the merchants make special 
for their sales, we made a speci; 
of six insertions for the price , 
during ‘want-ad week,’ This causec 
two and three-time advertisers to | 
full week’s run. The motor ear | 
came across with fine lists of use, 
the real estate men increased their 
and dealers in poultry and eggs 
in from the country. On the fir 
of ‘want-ad week’ we set twice thr 
number of want-ads and came ou 
the largest classified section we hay 
run. The days following ran ah 
the usual day’s business.” 


* * * 


HE ‘Classified Advertising Ma 
Association of Hearst Pacific 
newspapers was organized in Lo 
geles at a meeting January 22-25, 
Seiler of the Los Angeles Examin 
elected president; J. McCue, 0 
Post-Enquirer, secretary; C, A, 
berger, San Francisco Examiner 
vice-president; and Walter Butter 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, second 
president. The next meeting will | 
in Seattle the latter part of Septen 
Present at the meeting were th 
cers and Nathan Danziger, San Fr: 
Call; J. R. Baker, promotion mana 
the San Francisco Examiner; | 
Boyd, want ad manager, C. W, 
classified promotion manager, and 
Mersch, assistant classified manage 
Angeles Examiner; and Carl B, } 
Los Angeles. Herald, 


*x* OK * 


AST month the Philadelphia In 
increased its classified adve 
rate 10 cents per line and five cer 
line for ‘the daily. The present r 
most classifications is now 35 cen 
line daily and 45 cents per line $ 
according to a new rate card re 
from F. C. Erbele, classified adye 
| 


manager. 


You Can Sell Your Prodiic 


and ‘“Move-More-Merchandise 


TWOUISVOLLE KY. JANUARY, 1923, me 


and Southern Indiana Lea 
at a most economic 
cost through the grow- vou mt 
ing and concentrated 


circulation of 


THE LOUISVILLE 
HERALD 


The only newspaper in 
Kentucky issuing a 
Merchandising Maga- 
zine, backed by a Mer- 
chandising and Co-op- 
erative Advertising de- 
partment that provides 
helpful service to adver- 
tisers. 


Glad to mail you copy 
and tell you more about 
the 96% Herald circu- 
lation that dominates 
trade in this territory. 


CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUTSVILLE HERALD 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 

MUNCIE STAR 

TERRE HAUTE STAR 


i a 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALI 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
Foreign Representatives: Kelly-Smith Co. | 


Geo. M. Kohn Walton Building, Atlanta | 
R. J. Bidwell Co. Market Street, San Francis 


OFF WITH A GOOD START FOR 19 


RETAIL GROCERS FEGIN The Herald Begins New Year OFFICIAL NEWSFI 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
JANUARY 16 


With A Campaign To Boost WASHINGTON 
Louisville And Kentucky-RETAIL DRUGO 


Ya aermenduing ( Operator 
Lira brevet 
Lowe, 


or, Song we 
thaw of Reta) Druggtat Ae a source of 
pabKiaking ru of our bulletin vn owt page of wee 
cern!) Morebuadanmy CUpereton 


——* 


Marbridge Building, New York 
Lytton Building, Chicago. 


imes Building, Los Angeles 
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The illustration shows 

the Text-and-Display 

Model 21 Linotype— 
| which is exactly like a 

Model 8 except for 
| ficertain changes which 
fit it for display com- 
position. 


THE 
MACHINE 
THAT 
LASTS 
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NEE Tom 
the Same Linotype 


Text-and-Display Models 21, 22, 24 
A. Linortypk that sets everything! From 
small text type up to full 36 point display. 
A machine that abolishes hand composi- 
tion and hand distribution of display 
matter and is available for text composi- 
tion of any size. Investigate the several 
models of Linotype Text-and- Display 
machines. There is one to suit your needs. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
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Saturation! 


There are lots of ways for measuring the value 
of advertising,—Here is for example our old 
friend “Rates”— 


Our newer friend ‘‘Circulation.” 


The final word in high brow advertising talk 
“The Milline.” 


But after all is said and done the one unchang- 
ing and unchangeable factor is SATURATION, 
for here is the real test of Advertising Value as 
far as Newspapers and Advertisers are concerned. 


Does the paper cover the town? ‘That’s the 


point! 


Given that point the only other question is— 


CAIN  YOUSBAYV aE ORS ike 


Now! In Richmond, Virginia, there are 34,- 
811 homes. 


In Richmond, Virginia, the News Leader sells 
every afternoon more than 


39,000 


copies, out of its total of 
48,000 
paid Circulation 


That means Complete Saturation with 4,000 
copies to spare. 


To cover and absolutely dominate prosperous 
Richmond, only one paper is necessary and that 


ie THE 
News Leader 


City circulation for January............ 38,689 
Suburban circulation for January....... 2,890 
Country circulation for January........ 6,750 
Total Circulation for January.......... 48,329 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. 


N. Y. City 


Lyttan Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FARMER BEST ADVERTISING PROSPE: 
FOR COUNTRY PAPER OF FUTURE 
He Will Use Newspapers for His Business Rather Than Ss. 


and Handbills, Wisconsin Editors Are Told at Short Cour; 
With Their Annual Meeting at Madison 


} 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLisHER) 


ADISON, Wis., Feb. 6.—A_ news- 

paper short course was given by the 
course in journalism of the University of 
Wisconsin as a part of the winter meeting 
of the Wisconsin Press Association here, 
February 1-3. Fifty-two editors at- 
tended. The short course consisted of 
three classes a day in which problems 
dealt with in the regular work of the 
Wisconsin course were condensed and 
presented by the journalism faculty. 

Combined with the newspaper short 
course was a farmers’ short course given 
by the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
in which farmers and editors were 
brought together for a discussion of the 
problems of farm advertising’ and the 
merchandising of farm products. A third 
feature of the Press Association program 
was a series of business meetings in which 
editors discussed practical problems of 
publishing in a small town, 

In the editors’ short course emphasis 
was placed on news service and adver- 
tising service based on the interests and 
needs of the newspaper’s entire commun- 
ity. The development of local and rural 
news sources was offered as the best 
means of building and holding circula- 
tion. 

“The average Wisconsin weekly news- 
paper is read by more people on the farm 
than in the town, in some cases from 60 
to 70 per cent of the circulation being 
among farmers,” Prof. Grant M. Hyde, 
acting director of the Wisconsin course 
in journalism, told the editors. “The 
news should appeal to both farmer and 
townsman wherever possible. Don’t be 
satished with the personal item, ‘Sam 
Banks began work on a new barn last 
week.’ - Write a story about the kind of 
barn Banks is building, how long Banks 
has owned his farm, what he faises. 
You'll have the townspeople reading to 
find out whether Banks is a prospect for 
insurance, lumber, hardware, paint. 

“Nine times out of ten there’s a story 
back of the personal item if you go after 
it. It isn’t enough to say, ‘Henry Jones 
has bought three registered Holstein 
cows?’ Get a story from Hank. It is 
worth a couple of sticks under a news 
head. Tell why he bought registered 
cows, why Holsteins, where he got his 
cows, who he is, how long he has lived 
in these parts. It would pay to put in an 
extra phone and hire a bright girl to ring 
up R. F. D. numbers, getting stories be- 
hind the most promising items in the let- 
ters from correspondents. 

“Several Wisconsin editors have put 
their offices in charge of a bright young 
woman, thereby giving them time to 
rustle advertising, news and circulation. 

“Tt is only by intense development of 
the local field that the smaller newspapers 


WE SOLICIT 


Chicago 
643 McCormick Bldg. 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


can survive. Whether they should | 
the idea so far as to throw out naj 
and state news is debatable. But | 
certain that their greatest emt 
should be on what the city paper ¢. 
supply—local news. We must cove 
home town so thoroughly that the | 
town folks cannot get along withou| 
even if they read half a dozen city 1, 
papers and periodicals, 

“The farmer is beginning to buy 
vertising space. When he gets the| 
of using the newspaper rather than 
and handbills to advertise sales, proc 
auctions, stock, land, poultry, dairy i| 
uce, small fruits, garden truck, | 
advertising will be small in compar 
But, of course, you'll have to shoy 
farmer how and why to do it, Y 
have to sell one prominent farmer | 
and get him to set the pace.” 

The program of the newspaper : 
course follows: 

“New ideas in headline writing | 
make-up,’ “Making the most of | 
news sources, features and cuts,” “V 
to tell the merchant in soliciting 
writing ads,” “Circulation build) 
“How to get the most out of rural 1 
sources,” “What to tell the farmer a. 
advertising rates,” “Rate cards and) 
tional advertising,’ “Hints in han¢ 
correspondents and their copy,” “Whi 
good news writing,’ “What to do: 
the editorial columns.” 

The essential problems and main pi| 
under each topic were outlined by fac| 
members and mimeographed copies 1) 
given to the editors at the beginnin; 
each class period. These outlines, a| 
aging about six typewritten pages ¢ 
formed the basis of the class discus: 
That plans are under way to publish’ 
entire set and distribute them to 
papers of the state. | 

Topics discussed in the agricult| 
short course were: “Do Wisconsin fa 
ers need to advertise?” “Expanding f| 
markets through advertising,” “S| 
Wisconsin dairymen have merchandi | 
plans?” | 

The Press Association endorsed 
plan of the Country Newspapers, | 
which serves as an agency to obtain | 
tional advertising for country newspaf 
The plan was presented by Herman ]| 

The association adopted a resolu’ 
asking the legislature to place the | 
tribution of law supplements, printec’ 
the close of each session, on a busil| 
basis. | 

John G. Kuypers, De Pere Jour 
Democrat, was re-elected  presid| 
Other officers are: Merlin Hull, Bl 
River Falls Farm News, vice-presid 
and Louis S, Zimmerman, Burling) 
Standard-Democrat, secretary-treasur'| 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT. 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons | 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. | 
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ENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania newspapers measure 
up to Pennsylvania standards of 
achievements in every line of en- 
deavor. 


The daily newspapers of Pennsyl- 
vania reach the buying public 
oftener than does any media pos- 
sible to use. 


This great commonwealth offers an 
excellent trial territory to any ad- 


yertiser who seeks to test the ap- 


peal of his commodity to Ameri- 
cans of the substantial, discerning 


kind. 


Pennsylvania daily newspapers, 
localizing the news of the world 
from day to day—constantly reach 


this great prosperous, responsive 
people—and can perform miracles 
in the way of helping you make 
Pennsylvania one of your banner 
states. 


Pennsylvanians are able to buy— 
and if your product is one that 
progressive people should be inter- 
ested in you will find them quickly 
responsive. 


These influential daily newspapers 
of Pennsylvania join in offering 
National Advertisers every co-op- 
eration in introducing and popu- 
larizing his products in this great 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Accept the invitation. 


THESE LISTED DAILIES WILL GIVE YOU LEADERSHIP 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


tion lines lines 
***Allentown Call ............. (M), 28,009 .09 .09 
*** Allentown Call ..........20-% (S) 15,118 .09 .09 
{Bethlehem Globe ............ (E) 8,528 .04 .04 
{Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 6,507 029 .029 
***Chester Times & Republican.(M&E) 14,331 065 .05 
t¢Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,369 0214 .0214 
+Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,103 0179 .0179 
***Faston Express ........+2+-0- (E) 17,241 .05 -05 
*Easton Free Press ........++> (E) 12,147 .05 .05 
MEFIGHLIMGS «000s ec c cesta ces (E) 27,648 08 .08 
***Harrisburg Telegraph.......... (E) 39,478 .095 .095 
_***Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
MOUINRI cise cece ccs so (M&E) 21,689 08 08 
cee Oul City Derrick.........--: (M) 6,686 .04 -035 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (M) 54,541 17 15 


*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
***A_ B.C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
**A_B. C. Statement, 3 mos. to Sept. 30, 1922. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


tion lines lines 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 63,767 22 18 
{Pottstown Ledger ............ (E) 1,654 014 #£.014 
Pottsville Republican and Morning 
Papergeccoiecicss 6 soe e ce, (E&M) 14,500 .055 .05 
Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,180 12 10 
+Scranton Times ............. (E) 37,148 12 10 
***Sharon Herald .......2.2200. (E) 5,002 021 021 
{Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,109 -021 018 
***®Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 8,056 .036 036 
***Washington Observer and 
Reporter .......2..62.- (M&E) 15,553 -06 .05 
tWest Chester Local News...... (E) 10,768 -03 -03 
**Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 22,061 .08 .05 
+York Dispatch .........0.0% (E) 16,726 048 .045 
+York Gazette and Daily........ (M) 16,452 045 .045 
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of as is the culmination of a record of growth unprt 


‘ dented in the history of newspaperdom. In five mor 
is the Sunday Herald and Examiner has gained more 4) 
ig 350,000 new subscribers. | 


This remarkable achievement was solely the result ¢ 
spontaneous response of the public to our effort to giv 
the best newspaper in America. 


Only one other newspaper, the New York American, 
ever attained the million circulation mark. 


PRICE 10 CENTS ri E R / At: 


EVERYWHERE 
| CHICAGO. 


d 
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Lowest Milline Advertising Rat 
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Circulation of the 


AND EXAMINER 


‘re is the Unique Record of the Herald and Examiner’s 
‘Remarkable Growth Since the First Sunday in September 


Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid 
| Circulation 1922 Circulation 1922 Circulation 1922 Circulation 
. 3 -- - 643,853 Oct. 15 - - - 725,919 Nov. 26 - - - 806,065 Dec. 31 - - - 838,499 
«10 - - - 715,050 | Oct. 22 - - - 727,553 | Dec. 3 - - - 853,050 | ion, “Ne Yeo") 

. 17 - - - 728,161 Oct. 29 - - - 733,138 Dec. 10 - - - 846,365 Jan. 7 - - - 878,041 
| 24- - - 729,247 | Nov. 5 - - - 795,726 | po. 17 _ .-. 846,343 || Jan. 14 - - - 877,275 
i 1--- 724,804 || Nov. 12 - - - 801,891 | Jan. 21 - - - 894,583 
| 8 -- - 731,724 | Nov. 19 - - - 802,317 || De A CRE Soe Wi iaae oat 929,410 


February 4, 1923— Over a Million 


EXAMINER 
im A CIRCULATION 


OVER A MILLION 
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LINCOLN KISSED A 


Editor & Publisher f 
NEWSPAPER MAN 


WHO BORE GOOD NEWS FROM GRANT 


Story Told by Henry E. Wing, Entitled ‘“When Lincoln Kissed 
Me” Is Good Reading for February 12—Chicago News 
Puts Editorial Data on Tax Reform Into Booklet 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director of the Department of Journalism, New York University 


OR Lincoln’s Birthday—day after to- 

morrow—there is no more appro- 
priate book for the newspaper man to 
read than ‘When Lincoln Kissed Me.” 
For some reason this little book has not 
received the attention it deserves. Lin- 
coln bestowed the favor upon a war cor- 
respondent because of the news the latter 
brought to him from Grant. 

During the Civil War, the author of 
“When Lincoln Kissed Me,” Henry E. 
Wing, was a correspondent for the New 
York Tribune. After Grant had cut 
connections with Washington and started 
for Richmond, Wing left the army to 
get his stories through to the Tribune 
and to carry a personal message to Lin- 
coln from Grant. His experiences read 
like a dime thriller of boyhood days. In 
reaching the extreme outposts of the 
army he was unable to put his story on 
the wires except through Government 
permission. For the use of the Govern- 
ment wire to send his story to the Trib- 
une, he offered to tell Stanton where 
Grant was. Stanton ignored the offer 
but demanded immediate information 
about Grant. Wing then took the matter 
up with Lincoln who accepted the propo- 
sition on the condition that a resumé of 
the story be given to the Associated 
Press so that all newspapers might pub- 
lish the news. Lincoln provided a spe- 
cial locomotive to bring Wing to Wash- 
ington. 

In this way Wing delivered Grant’s 
personal message to Lincoln, which was, 
“Whatever happens there will be no 
turning back.” Such news so overjoyed 
Lincoln that he kissed the correspondent. 
The title of the volume because of this 
event is appropriate. 

The book contains so much about cor- 
respondence during the Civil War that 
it ought to be in every newspaper library. 
In board covers, it may be obtained from 
the Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for 35 cents, 


* * * 


HE Atlantic Monthly Press of Boston 

has published a series of pamphlets 
entitled “Atlantic Readings.” All of the 
series are worth reading but the one en- 
titled “The Basic Problem of Democ- 
racy” by Walter Lippmann of the New 
York World is of special interest to 
newspaper workers. Matters of interest 
mentioned in the pamphlet are: the 
mechanism of the news supply, the meth- 
ods of reporting the Peace Conference, 
the several varieties of censorship in for- 
eign correspondence, etc. The cost of the 
pamphlet is 15 cents. 


* Ok 


A SERIES of booklets of practical 

value to editorial writers is being 
published by the Chicago Daily News. 
Booklet number three, entitled “Sound 
Tax Reform” reprints four articles de- 
scribing tax systems and methods of im- 
provement in revenue. The first article 
describes the tax system now in vogue; 
the second points out the tax methods 
that are faulty and explains the failures 
of certain reforms; the third deals with 
the income tax and compares it with the 
tax on property; the fourth criticizes the 
revenue system of Illinois. 

A copy of this booklet on “Sound Tax 
Reform” may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Daily News. 


* * 


MANY fine tributes have been paid to 

the influence of the country weekly. 
What the village paper means to its sub- 
scribers, however, has not been better ex- 
pressed than by John Greenleaf Whittier 
in his poem “Snow-Bound.” Any one 
who has lived in New England knows 
the isolation of the snow-bound farm 


house. But the monotony of the Whit- 
tier homestead was broken when, 

At last the floundering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 


With what joy the village paper was 
perused is expressed a little later in the 
poem by Whittier, as follows: 


Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
And all the world was ours once more! 
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AN editorial in The Christian Science 
Monitor for January 3, entitled 
“Critics and Reviewers,’ elucidated the 
difference between literary criticism and 
the book review. It pleads for more con- 
scientious work on the part of the re- 
viewer in his comment upon a book which 
represents months of toil on the part of 
the author. 
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THE Newspaper World of London 
is publishing a series of articles on 
Hints to Journalist Students by Men 
Who Know. These are extracts from 
lectures delivered to the students in the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of London. The sixth article of the 
series—published December 16—is full of 
suggestions about musical criticisms, of- 
fered by H. C. Colles, of The London 
Times. He believes that musical criti- 
cism would be more valuable if it paid 
less attention to interpreting musical 
events to experts and tried to make 
music more popular with the public: by 
suggestive and untechnical criticism. 
* OK Ok 
ROYAL CORTISSOZ, art critic of 
the New York Tribune, is the author 
of “Nine Holes of Golf” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). 
* * * 
OLOMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN, 
connected for forty years with the edi- 
torial department of the Springfield Re- 
publican is the author of “People and Poli- 
tics Observed by a Massachusetts Editor” 
(Little Brown & Co.). This book is 
scheduled for publication early in May. 
Mr. Griffin has attended every national 
and state (Massachusetts) convention of 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence, 

Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 
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the Republican and Democratic parties 


from 1880 to 1916. If he tells only a 
fraction of what he knows about men 
and matters of moment, his book should 
be something of a sensation. 
qe V. A. WEAVER, literary. editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, has just pub- 
lished a volume of poems entitled “Find- 
ers” (Alfred A. Knopf). Keith Preston 
pays a fine tribute to the poems of this 
volume in his department of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


MUST PAY CURRENT RATE 


Quebec Judge So Rules When Adver- 


tiser Breaks Contract 


Justice Rinfret, rendering judgment for 
the Montreal Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., in its suit against Sara Deeb, 
ruled that when an advertiser takes a 
contract for a certain amount of space, 
and only uses a part of it, he may be 
called upon to pay at current rates for 
what he used, instead of at the special 
contract rate, but cannot be held re- 
sponsible for payment of the whole 
amount of the contract, whether used or 
not. 

Sara Deeb had contracted to use 5,000 
agate lines in the Standard during thir- 
teen months, and to pay $650. She used 
1,005 lines, and then went out of busi- 
ness. The Standard sued for $552, the 
balance of the amount of the contract, 
defendant having already paid $98. 

Defendant contended that by failing to 
complete the contract, she was liable to 
pay only 20 cents per agate line for the 
space she had actually used. This con- 
tention was upheld by the court, and 
judgment given accordingly. The court 
added that if any doubt existed as to the 
interpretation of the advertising contract, 
that doubt must go in favor of defendant, 
because the contract was drafted by the 
petitioner. 


H. D. Burrill Re-elected 


The Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal recently 
elected the following officers and direc- 
tors: The directors are: Alexander T. 
Brown, Louis Will, Harvey D. Burrill, 
Stewart F. Hancock, W. Howard Bur- 
rill, Clarence E. Hancock and Louis D. 
Burrill. Officers elected were: chairman, 


Alexander T. Brown; president and pub- 


lisher, Harvey D. Burrill; vice-presid) 
Stewart F. Hancock; treasurer, M.! 
Andrews; secretary, W. Howard Bu 


New Democrat & Chronicle Home S| 


Work is nearing completion on } 
new building of the Rochester (N., | 
Democrat & Chronicle, located on } 
site of the old building in Main st} 
east, The paper has managed to |; 
tinue operations on the same site du) 
the entire reconstruction of the old bi} 
ing, the addition of a story and the | 
struction of an elaborate white | 
front. When completed the building | 
offer the latest facilities for newsp 
publication. | 
7 


Bicknells Retire 


At the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders of the Fort Wayne (1 
News-Sentinel, the resignations of) 
E. P. Bicknell and Miss Ruth Biel 
as directors were accepted, and Arthy 
Remmel, city editor, and Miss Mé 
Branning, auditor, were elected to 
directorate. J. A. Greene was re-elt 
president, as was Oscar G. Foellii 
treasurer and general manager, F 
Hamilton was elected vice-presider 
succeed Miss Bicknell, and Miss 
ning was elected secretary. Mr. G 
was named as chairman of the boar 
directors. | 


Eagle Pass Guide Is Sold 


L. M. Huffman has purchased | 
Eagle Pass (Texas) Daily and Wi; 
Guide, and has assumed charge as e| 
and publisher. O. M. Gibbs has | 
appointed city editor. Mr. Huffman | 
owns all the job printing plants in }} 
Pass and is opening a new job prii| 
plant in Piedras Negras, Mexico. 


Herald Changes Column Size | 


The Durham (N. C.) Morning Hi) 
has changed from seven columns, 13 | 
to eight columns, 12 ems. A pony} 
plate was also put into operation, 


Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer Sc 
Alfred B. de Mesquita, of New }) 
has purchased the Fayetteville (N. | 
Observer from David B. Lindsay, | 
lisher and owner since 1921. 


They are the latest and best in 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway 


WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Publishers Visiting Boston 


should take time to visit the pressroom of The Boston Herald ani| 
see in operation a battery of Scott Multi-Unit Presses, consisting | 


Sixteen Units and Eight — 
Folders | 


newspaper press construction, ad) 


mitted by everyone to be the most versatile newspaper press built 


| 


Plainfield, N. J 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


“DADDY” OF NEW YORK NEWS REPORTERS 


PERKINS 


By MATT G. 


[TY years a reporter and still 
oing good. That is the record 
Jnes Macdonald Wood, police news 
ser for the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
.{ the widest known and most pic- 
eue types of New York’s old school 
fnous reporters. 

4 Wood was born and schooled in 
nurgh, Scotland, and came to New 


JamMEs MacponaLp Woop 


‘in December of 1872, when he was 
yits old. He did not come for the 
yd purpose of taking up newspaper 
| but when his brother William 
(, at that time city editor of the 
(lyn Times, offered him a job he 
ct. 
i most reporters are cubs con- 
ibly longer than was the ambitious 
i Scot. For it was after only three 
1 of cubbing that he came down 
t office one morning and found him- 
ssigned to cover police headquar- 
“a regular reporter’s job with a 
ir reporters pay. That was on 
tary 10, 1873, and with the excep- 
‘a few vacational trips to Scotland, 
Nood has beein doing a regular 
yer’s work ever since. 
“r eight years in Brooklyn young 
¢ decided to come over to Manhat- 
fle was on the old New York Sun 
years and is a member of the Sun 
u Association. Leaving the Sun 
ars ago he took his present job 
Vhe Brooklyn Eagle. 

long string of the really biggest 
¢ stories that Mr. Wood has writ- 
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During 1922 the total number of Real Estate 
advertisements printed in Boston papers having 
Daily and Sunday editions was 


GLOBE ------- 92,009 
Second paper -- 20,934 


| Write to Advertising Manager, Boston Globe, 
for information about the Boston territory. 


The Globe 


First on Your Boston List 
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ten during his fifty years of reporting, 
begin with the famous “Goodrich mur- 
der” in Brooklyn in March, 1873. 

Several of the many reporters “broken 
in” by Mr. Wood have become famous 
in literature. Bennett Graham Burleigh, 
noted war correspondent, and the War 
Eagle of Kipling’s “Light That Failed,” 
was one of the reporters who helped Mr. 
Wood cover the Brooklyn Theater fire 
in 1876 in which many lives were lost. 

Others who began newspaper work un- 
der the tutelage of Mr. Wood, are Her- 
bert F. Gunnison, present publisher of 
the Eagle, John Langdon Heaton, poet 
and editorial writer, and Alexander 
Black, author of “The Great. Desire” and 
other novels, and father of the picture 
play. He also introduced A. P. Langtry, 
present Secretary of State of Massa- 
chusetts, to thé newspaper game and 
helped him. get his first job as a reporter. 

Much of Mr. Wood’s time has been 
spent in a study of the police department 
and the science of police work. “I have 
often wondered,” said Mr. Wood, ‘why 
newspapers periodically attack the police 
force instead of other city departments. 
Members of the police force are far 
above the average of municipal servants 
in faithfulness, heroism and_ honesty. 
Most of them do their duty, live de- 
cently, raise families and educate their 
children, and why they are stigmatized 
as ruffians, is a matter that I could never 
understand.” 

Mr. Wood took occasion to say a good 
word also for the police reporters in 
general. “The average police reporter,” 
he chuckled, “is a pretty good fellow and 
I have met some of the most wholesome 
specimens in humanity among them.” 

In his day Mr. Wood has smoothed 
out the rough ways for many young re- 
porters. who did not “know the hang of 
things” well enough to handle certain 
stories. 

The one thing he says that he has al- 
ways tried to discourage in young. re- 
porters is the practice of “piping” a story. 

“The reporter that tries to dress up 
a story with a feeble imagination always 
destroys somebody’s confidence in news- 
paper stories, for there is someone who 
knows the truth of every thing that is 
printed,’ is his frequent advice to the 
beginner. 

Mr. Wood took one vacation 45 years 
ago, but instead of going to Scotland he 
went over in Pennsylvania and was mar- 
ried. Mr. and Mrs. Wood, who live at 
62 Cleveland street, Brooklyn, have three 
sons and a daughter. The eldest son is 
professor of mathematics, the second a 
practicing physician in Manhattan, the 
daughter editor of a commercial maga- 
zine. The youngest son is employed by 
the United States Steel Company. 
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The Providence Journal's 


SPECIAL 
Boston Automobile 


Show Number 


SUNDAY, MARCH 11th 


Providence will have no Automobile Show this 
spring, and Rhode Island people will rely this year, 
just as they do every year, on the Journal’s Boston 
Show Number for authentic information in regard 
to Automobiles and Automotive Products. 


Last year the Providence Journal’s Boston Auto- 
mobile Show. Number was very effective. Almost 
300 columns of automobile advertising were carried, 
which was a greater volume than that carried by any 
Boston Paper. , 


Hundreds— 


of Rhode Island people will attend the Boston 
Show and purchase upon their return to 
Providence. 


Thousands— 


of Rhode Island people will not have the 
privilege of attending the Show, but will look 
to the Journal’s Show Number as their guide 
to all that’s new and reliable in the Automo- 
tive Field. 


Place Your Copy in 
The Providence Journal’s 
Boston Automobile Show Number 


—thereby reaching New England’s most responsive 
market at a time when that market will yield 
a tremendous volume of immediate sales. 


Providence Journal Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCHI SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 


lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 


which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts ffom abroad, 
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Advertising Rates 


Per line.....¥ 1.25 
Per Column..Y 170.00 
Per inch....Y 12.50 
Per page... .Y2,000.00 
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NEWSPAPERS MADE PUBLIC 
CALL FOR ZONITE 


(Continued from page 10) 


nence. Especial stress was laid on the 
use of the antiseptic for pyorrhea. 

The campaign was planned to occupy 
at its introductory stage 33,000 lines per 
paper. Since New England was selected 
to be the scene of the test effort, the 
campaign was to appear in all the eight 
Boston newspapers and numerous papers 
outside. Here, certainly, was something 
which even the case-hardened druggist 
would take notice of. Conditions were 
favorable for talking the product and 
advertising in advance of publication of 
copy and obtaining a widespread advance 
distribution. 

Mr. Willis, president of the company, 
at this point and against the advice of 
friends, decided upon a “reversing entry” 
into the market. Instead of merchandis- 
ing the product and the advertising in 
the usual fashion, he gave orders for the 
advertising to be released without any of 
the product being on sale at any store. 

On a Monday the full-page institu- 
tional advertisement previously described 
appeared in all the Boston newspapers. 
The nature of the copy was so unusual 
that many read it to find it whether it 
was a plea for the starving Armenians 
or the announcement of a new maga- 
zine. People began to ask dealers for 
Zonite, Twenty druggists telephoned to 
their jobbers and the sales aid depart- 
ments of the newspapers to find out what 
“That Zonite’” was and where they could 
get it. As the second and succeedirig 
copy guns were fired, druggists became 
more and more “het up” and sold on 
both the product and its sales possibili- 
ties. 

With the commencement of the adver- 
tising, the Boston jobber, the Eastern 
Drug Company, given the wholesale ex- 
clusive rights, set 35 salesmen to work 
getting distribution with five special in- 
troductory deals. The breaking into the 
market backwards by the company had 
secured the interest of the trade to a 
large degree and accounts were opened 
rapidly. Within about two weeks, 
Greater Boston and many dealers outside 
had been stocked. 

“Had we gone to the dealer before be- 
ginning our advertising, even with our 
large campaign, we would have found 
him somewhat indifferent,’ an official of 
the Zonite company stated. “Even if he 
had given us his order, he might have 
had the goods in stock three or four 
weeks before the campaign had opened 
and demand begun. That would have 
been a damper on his enthusiasm. Our 
best method of selling our advertising, 
we believed, was to make it get people 
to ask for our product. 

“We felt it of great importance not 
only to have the druggist appreciate our 
advertising effort, but also the product 
and the Zonite Company. Therefore, we 
had eight men whose job was to call on 
druggists to tell them our story. The 
telling of this completely, we estimate. 
averages an hour and a half per druggist. 
These men have as their purpose making 
the dealer a solid believer in us and our 
product for all time. 

“The regular taking of orders was han- 
dled by the sales force of our exclusive 
jobber, who has charge of jobbing and 
retail trade both. We plan to follow the 
plan of appointing an exclusive jobber 
in each section and gradually extend our 
advertising and distribution through the 
country.” 

In addition to the scheduled advertis- 
ing, a full page reproducing a letter of 
Mayor James Curley of Boston, thanking 
the company for operating its tryout in 
New England, was used. A double-page 
spread was used in one paper to show 
the names of dealers secured. Elaborate 
window and store displays in colors were 
furnished dealers. A huge Zonite bottle 
in cardboard and window stickers of imi- 
tation charcoal hand-writing announcing 
a supply of the product had arrived were 
included. 

A Zonite book of 36 pages, showing 
with text and pictures a large number 
of uses, was mailed to 172,000 women 


in Greater Boston whose names app¢ 
in the telephone book by first-class \ 
from New York. Later this we 
other families. The book also was} 
tributed through dealers. Outdoo; 
vertising was another factor. ia | 
tion, after the consumer adyerj 
swung under way a detailed and |} 
somely illustrated book, 12 by 15 in} 
concerning the company, the produc} 
the advertising was mailed, unde; 
cent first class postage, to all dealey| 

Although at the start attention) 
centered upon Boston, the sales ani; 
vertising work rapidly was ext; 
through New England, with news| 
advertising carrying much of the | 
Although the product is being tak 
the public, the dentist and physicia| 
to be the subject of cultivation, ) 
of the first steps will be the circu | 
of a carefully edited volume, writt) 
noted medical authorities in tecl| 
language, among dentists and physi | 
The general advertising to the p| 
however, will be a non-stop affair | 
newspaper and outdoor copy thi| 
mainstays. 

The Zonite Company was not pret 
to meet fully the demand which matj 


ized. It is extending its facilities, ) 
ever. In New England within aboi| 
weeks, approximately six carloa 


merchandise have been sold and | 
ered. The company’s main purpc 
to build a large and permanent yi| 
nationally as rapidly as feasible. 

In four weeks, the company had\ 
more than 100,000 bottles of Zon 
Boston alone and difficulty was e} 
enced to get enough of the produc 
four days. after the opening adyeri | 
nearly 3,000 dollar bottles had beei| 
tributed. | 

Over 60 per cent of the drug 3 
stocked the special deals made j| 
the first 30 days. Since then deal’ 
all parts of New England have jj 
the product. Three men _ openin 
Providence disposed of 10,000 botth | 
first day. In Boston, the Trani i 
Telegram, Post, morning and evi 
Globe, Herald and Traveler, Adve| 
and American were used. 

This is but the beginning of si! 
work throughout the country secti 
section. Now that the opening .[ 
lines have appeared in about 38 d:) 
space ranging from a page to that ‘| 
is smaller, consistent follow-up ad) t 
ing is appearing daily in territories 
there is distribution. The compan | 
the stage set for turning loose its | 
in New York at about the time th 
ticle will appear. Because of his» 
experience with what newspaper ¢’ 
tising can accomplish, as was di| 
strated with Tanlac, the president | | 
company, Mr. Willis, who is descri | 
the trade as a ‘merchandising ge’ 
will insist that the liberal purche 
newspaper lineage persistently the’ 
’round be an outstanding feature «| 
Zonite success, which is amply fir | 
by New York interests. Mr. Willis} 
self is reputed to be one of the cout 
really rich men. : 

It took courage and capital to. [ 
launch Zonite before the public 1 
pages, without a bottle on dealers’ sly 
But the results showed that what} 
loudest to the dealer is actual de? 
by consumers. If you can prove t 
that your product is wanted and | 
for through newspaper advertisin 
becomes receptive to stocking it. / 
times results come quickly, as iif 
case, and again long, painstaking , 
ging is necessary to get a product ‘|! 
nized. es 

But newspaper advertising, im 4! 
has chalked up one more success 1 
to its long list of achievements. 


New York Ad Club Buys New H» 


The Advertising Club of New) 
has purchased the five-story puildi 
Park avenue, on the northeast cor 
35th street and Park avenue, for 4 tf 
nent club house. It is a brown| 
front structure and was put up slp 
ford White. The lot is approx! 
50 bv 100 feet. The interior wl 
tered to suit the needs of the clu 
it is probable that it will be reac) 
occupancy by next fall. 
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is a state where advertisers, using Ohio newspapers, can get 


their messages into the homes of responsive buyers in the 
shortest time. 


As a center for distributing merchandise, in relative proportion 
to area-population resources, there is no doubt that it is OHIO 
FIRST of all her sister states— with 


Over 13,000 total railway trackage. 
5,759,394 people. 


Over 16,000 industrial plants employing 730,000 workers who 
earn over $944,000,000 per year. 


Over 859,000 automobiles, ranking second among all states and 
showing a gain of 18% over the previous year. © 


A larger membership in Building and Loan Associations than in 
any other state. 


By concentrating your sales effort in Ohio newspapers with 
vigor, you will find by results that Ohio is 


FIRST 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 
tion lines lines tion 


**Akron Beacon Journal 35,785 5 .10 *Lima News and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 
** Akron Times 21,416 . : *Lima Republican-Gazette .. 


** A ler i +Middletown Journal 
on Sunday Times 21,439 +Newark American-Tribune 


{Bellefontaine Examiner 4,536 . . +Portsmouth Sun and Times... 

{Cincinnati Enquirer ........ 72,270 Ale Sees +Portsmouth Sun-Times ......... 

+Columbus Di h 75.116 Steubenville Gazette 

mbus Dispatc ’ ** Toledo Blade 
Columbus Dispatch 74,654. . +Toronto Tribune 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal... 50,124 ‘ **Youngstown Vindicator 
a 1 i 

Columbus, Ohio State Journal... 29,206 Youngstown Vindicatos 

Conneaut News Herald 3,094. : Government Statement, April 1, 1922. - 
{Dover Daily Reporter 4,537 : : *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922. 
fIronton Irontonian 3,170 4 ° i ** A.B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Kenton Democrat 2,400 4 A +Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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In Washington 


ONE 
COMBINATION 


Two Newspapers 


Morning HERALD 
Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE 
115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. 


The Washington Times 


and 


The Washington Herald 


G. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Over a Million 
Lines a Month 


During 1922 carefully sifted 
advertising in The Atlanta 
Journal totaled over 12,000,- 
000 lines. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Ghe Pilisburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 

DAILY and SUNDAY 
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RETAILERS DEMAND MORE 
HOME CIRCULATION 


(Continued from Page 7) 


be made interesting and of real value 
all the time, so that housewives will want 
to read it. The woman who buys must 
be so sold on the proposition that she will 
complain if the paper is not delivered 
and the salesperson must be so convinced 
of its merits that she must ask custom- 
ers, “Did you get your Shopping News?” 

Mr. Moore said his experience con- 
vinced him that a newspaper man is not 
the best manager for such a sheet. He 
has the newspaper outlook rather than 
the merchants’ outlook, it was felt. In 
Seattle, Mr. Moore pointed out, the mis- 
take was made of putting out the paper 
“cold.” It would have been far better 
to interest the public by an extensive 
street car, motion picture slide and bill- 
board campaign. 


According to Mr. Moore, the Seattle 


Shopping News advertising rate is 
slightly lower than that of the local news- 
papers and its circulation somewhat 


higher and concentrated in the city. The 
rate is $1.64 an inch flat, no matter how 
much space is used. The circulation is 
65,000, all in Seattle. There are 16 firms 
advertising in it. 

The staff consists of a manager and 
an assistant. The printing is done by a 
printer and the distribution by contract. 
The paper goes out on a Saturday after- 
noon, quite late, for Monday’s selling. 

Although stores ‘using the paper all use 
the advertising in the local newspapers, 
the experience of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles showed, Mr. Moore said, some 
had abandoned Sunday newspapers for 
Monday’s selling. 

In opening the National Retail Dry 
Goods Convention, President Jesse {. 
Straus of R. H. Macy. & Co., said one 
of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the past year by the organization was 
effecting the repudiation of the charges 
that all the distributors were profiteer- 
ing, 

“Our vehement opposition to an Amer- 
ican valuation clause or to any other 
form of extreme tariff rates, brought 
about, I believe, a series of attacks on 
all the distributors. They were charged 
with profiteering,” said Mr. Straus. 
“The charge culminated in a Govern- 
mental investigation and a Governmental 
attack. The second can hardly have 
grown out of the first, for the investiga- 
tion which took the form of an inquiry 
by a joint congressional committee into 
production and distribution, completely 
disproved the charges that had been 
made. 

“Tt is the function of the N. R. D. G. 
A.,” Mr. Straus said, “to ‘study the 
science of distribution to combine legiti- 
mately on a constructive program, to 
combine legitimately in opposition to de- 
structive attack, to labor for greater effi- 
ciency and less friction and waste, to 
disseminate information that will tend 
to clear up misunderstandings of our in- 
tentions, our efforts and our ideals for 
our institutions; to admit frankly that 
we are in business for profit, but that our 
ambitions soar above mere profit; that 
we are dependent for success as is no 
other type of business entity on the cre- 
ation and perpetuation of good will in 
the several communities in which we 
operate, and that we have a realizing 
sense of our opportunities and obliga- 
tions, 

“In short we are in a fair field with 
no favor. We need friendly competition, 
and if we ask no governmental stubsi- 
dies we demand governmental equity.” 

While he expressed the opinion that 
conditions warrant now looking ahead 
to a normal period of business prosperity 
in 1923. except for unknown and unknow- 
able influences in Europe. President 
Straus sounded a warning of the danger 
of increased prices for manufactured 
products, disproportionate to whatever in- 
crease there may be in the price of farm 
products. 

‘Considering the present economic situ- 
ation in the light of other brsiness evcles. 
Wesley C. Mitchell of the department of 


economics of Columbia University made 
the prediction that business men may look 
forward with a fair degree of confidence 
for a continued expansion of business for 
at least the next six or nine months. 

The influence of advertising on women 
buyers was the subject of a most in- 
teresting and constructive talk before the 
advertising section by Mrs. Lulu E. 
Eckles, publicity director of A. Ham- 
burger & Sons, Los Angeles. The facts 
and figures presented were based on a 
survey just completed by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Eckles said: 


“Realizing the important fact that it is esti- 
mated 90% of the nation’s buying is done 
by women and that millions of dollars are 
squandered every year in an effort to gain their 
attention, the Women’s Advertising Club 
launched and completed an educational and 
co-operative campaign among the women of 
Southern California in an effort to determine 
their reactions to advertising as accurately as 
possible, 

“Tt was decided the most direct method of 
reaching women was through their own chan- 
nels—clubs, parent-teachers’ associations and 
similar organizations. Accordingly, speakers 
from the club appeared before these various 
bodies, explained the aim of the campaign and 
distributed questionnaires to each woman pres- 
ent. The speaker always urged that each of 
these questions be considered thoughtfully and 
answered, in the space provided, carefully and 
honestly. The questionnaires were collected 
immediately after the adjournment. 

“By this direct method, it was possible not 
only to determine the classes of persons 
reached but also to be assured that each ques- 
tion was answered by the individual without 
any coercion or influence from others. To get 
a fair average, all classes of women were ap- 
pealed to, from the wealthy club woman and 
head of a household to the salaried woman 
and wage earner in moderate circumstances. 

“So diverse were the classes of women 
covered—embracing, as they did, teachers, 
housewives, workers in factories, stores and 
offices, professional women and club supporters 
that it was deemed advisable to figure results 
on a basis of 1,000 returns. Consequently 
the thousand questionnaires from which the 
final statistics were deduced represent, as 
nearly as possible, an equal number of women 
from various walks of life. Thus they may be 
considered to represent the average buyer, 

“The following information was obtained 
through the questionnaire on the basis of 1,000: 
(Under the caption ‘Did not answer’ are fig- 
ured the failures to reply to that particular 
question, though all others may have been an- 
swered, proving an umcertainty of determina- 
tion on any one point): 


“While advertising seems to be | 
necessity under our present economic | 
it seems to many thinking people ¢ 
vertising is a great economic waste, a| 
it will become as unnecessary as to ai 
postage stamps when Civilization has | 
a co-operative democracy, Meantime 
your advertisements absolutely true | 
attractive as you please. Of course, | 
read and act upon them. Above all || 
not state that your firm sells the best, 
lowest prices, That is hardly eyer tr 
“And in conclusion, let me ask you, 
feel that spirit of antagonism that seem)| 
between stores and their patrons? The | 
is always growling at the store and th} 
is always finding fault with the public, | 

“Just mere service and merchandise w. 
—not even fair prices and more kno. 
The store must love its public and del 
its service, not for gain alone, but for ¢) 
joy of serving.” 


Speaking before the N. R. D, 
Advertising Group, Joseph B. Mill) 
licity director of the J. L. Hudson | 
pany, Detroit, advised the abando 
of price mention in department sto) 
vertising and the use, in its place, 
stitutional copy. Talk store and 5 
and the people will just naturally 
in and buy without regard to pric¢ 
Mills said. This policy has sery 
build the Hudson business volume | 
of the largest of any department 
in the world. 

Other speakers included Richa. 
Sloman, vice-president of the Ce 
Advertising Service; Leonard Dre 
of the United Advertising Corpor 
Douglas Walker, of Arnold, Con 
& Co.; Ernest C. Hastings, Dry ( 
Economist; Herman Neaderland, 
Namm & Son; Col. N. S. Plaut, 
S. Plaut & Co., Newark, N. Ji; V 
S. Hamburger, of Hochschild, Ke 


O. | 
The advertising sessions were pri 
over by Chairman Chester A. Bro) 
L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark, NJ |) 
round table program was in char 
Frank A. Black of William Fi 
Sons Company, Boston, | 
The Advertising Group elected th 
lowing officers Thursday: 
‘Chairman, Gordon |Schonfarber, 
ding Dry Goods Company, Provii| 
R. I.; 1st vice-chairman, Frank A, ]) 
William Filene Sons Company, Bc 
2d vice-chairman, Chester A. Brow, 


Occa- | 
sionally 
Yes No seldom | 
1. Do you read newspaper advertisements?.... 3, 83% 6% 8% | 
2; Circular) letters? <).14.0 sf sen eseei | ne cen ae ee 33% 40% 15% 
3. Anmouncement cards } oct teleten is i: -aetre 64% 17% 9% | 
4. Bookletsiand “pamphlets. . msm: --ieee ae 32% 35% 16% 
5.) Magazine) advertisements? siiei. =a eri eae 72% 10% 12% 
Gp Progtambpadvertisementen  aeeh sky. eee) eee nas 65% 14% 10% 
/o street ican advertisements. ./- cee ee aan eee 75% 11% 7% 
8. Billboards? oi. 5dr sae cg i ee ee (a) oe 54% 23% 8% | 
9. Which of the above advertising media influence you most? 
Newspapers? (2 ,...heRe nee 36% ‘ 
Creular letters meee eee 1% 
Announcement cards? ........... 4% 
Booklets and pamphlets.......... 1.7% 
Magazine advertisements?........ 22.7% 
Program advertiseménts?......... 3% 
Street car advertisements?.....,.. 4.2% 
Billboards:?' qi emeuncntet ee are 4.4% 
Did not answer—could not decide.. 2.3% 
10. Do you prefer advertisements with illustrations? 4. eee 64% 16% 6% 
11. Do you like chatty, conversational advertise ments? 1.0100 34% 41% 4% 
12. Do you like more statement of facts and PEICEST ese aes 60% 20% 5% 
13. Have you faith in comparative DEICES Perey. ee ee 35% 30% 10% 
14. Have you sometimes found that merchandise js not as repre- | 
senteditin advertisementp amie eerie 2 Leen ee 8% 8% <a | 
15. Where possible, do you specify “home POMUcts?2/ 7.5 acm wisi suste 42% 21% 6% 
16. Have you confidence in advertising generally? .......... 73% 10% 7% 


*This question was asked for the direct pur pose of securing data that would be of assist} 


to the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


“It was interesting to note the many com- 
ments that were written on the questionnaires 
in addition to the decisive ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 

“T will cite a few just to give an idea of 
the keen interest manifested in this campaign 
and the care with which the questions were an- 
swered. Scores of comments either identical or 
similar to these, were made, proving the thought 
behind each return. 


““*The form of advertising that influences 
me most is that which is sincere, truthful 
and that does not run down his neighbor’s 
goods.’ 

“Faith in comparative prices depends on 
who quotes them.’ 

“Tread mainly for facts and prices— 
secondarily to study the psychology of the 
ad. They are often quite clever and interest- 
ing. The more clever and interesting they 
are, the less I am inclined to trust them,’ 


S. Plaut & Co. Newark N. J.; 3d} 
chairman, Morton Simpson, Birming! 
Ala.; 4th vice-chairman, Joseph B. I 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; 5th } 
chairman, ‘Mrs. L. E. Eckles, At I 
burger & Sons, Los Angeles, Cal.;' 
retary-treasurer, W. R. Hotchkin) 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y 

In his convention report Managing) 
rector Lew Hahn declared the Truth ‘| 
paign committee of the N. R. D. G. A 
inaugurated a work which ultim 
should result in a better understar! 
by the consumer of the service ren¢ 
by the retailer and of the problems, 
ficulties and costs which the retailer 
assume in his effort to serve the | 
sumer. He said in part: 


n the work to build better trade relations 
~<ook forward to the time when the under- 
~ling and sympathy between the retailer 
, those from whom he buys may develop 
yhe point where both sides of the market 
do business more economically with ‘less 
nyance and greater satisfaction and when 
yretailer will not be in the position of hav- 
those from whom he buys contribute to the 
»ble creation or enlargement of dissatis- 
,on in the mind of the retailer’s own cus- 
sr. Surely these are basic fields of work. 
‘he one big achievement of the association 
/922 was the holding of the First National 
shandise Fair, at the Grand Central Pal- 
+ New York. The association was success- 
‘with but three months of preparation in 
sucing a fair in which more than 600 ex- 
Jors took place and which was visited by 
¥ 25,000 buyers. 

\Ithough the first fair in many respects fell 
«: of perfectly expressing the ideals for it 
» by the officers and directors, it proved 
2 a tremendously valuable event and has 
jed the way for the development of what 
ebelieve will be the most useful field of 
¢ on which the association can embark— 
eof providing merchandising assistance for 
«sands of retailers and their buyers from 
|ver the country. 

“he work is now well under way for the 
cid National Merchandise Fair, to be held 
ie Grand Central Palace, New York, from 
) 23 to August 3.” 

a M. Younker, of Franklin Simon 

0., chairman of the ways and means 
jmittee of the First National Merchan- 
; Pair, said an achievement fully worth 
Ithe effort put into the fair was the 
yintment of a committee to work out 
ide of ethics between retailers, manu- 
(arers and wholesalers. 

| explaining the use of an expense 
fzet in cutting down retailers’ ex- 
yes, BE. H. Scull, accountant, of E. H. 
cll & Co., Chicago, said the old idea 
| advertising should be 3 per cent of 
is a fallacy. He pointed out where 

ught be advantageous to use 5 per 
| very regularly, and others where 

(2 than 14% would be wasted. 

illiam Nelson Taft, of the Retail 
ser, Philadelphia, pointed out to the 
:il Secretaries’ Association the need 

rained salesmen and the great op- 
junity the department stores offer, 
irged that retailers through adver- 

‘z and similar means should acquaint 
<public with the advantages of retail 
lig as a profession. 
preciation was voiced by the secre- 
ts for the co-operation of the trade 
jfs in encouraging youth to adopt 
vocation of retailing. Members 
urged to co-operate in the move- 
:: by supplying live information on 
subject to the publications interested. 

arold N. Moore of Seattle, was 

(en president of the National Asso- 
jon of Retail Secretaries to succeed 
iH. Gray, of Cleveland. W. DeSaus- 
1 Trenholm, New York, was elected 
‘ vice-president; F. H. Nielson, Fort 
ge, Ia, second vice-president; and 

. Columbus, third vice-president. T. 
3. Hicks, Jr., was relected secretary 

was Raymond T. Fiske, Buffalo, 

‘urer, 


OTHING BUSINESS BRIGHTENS 


» England Retailers’ Association 
Iptimistic Over 1923 Prospects 


listow, Mass., Feb. 7—The atmos- 
© of depression which has affected 
‘tess during the past year appears to 
rightening, according to reports made 
ly at the annual convention of the 
; England Retail Clothiers’ Associa- 


‘esident F. A. Long, in his annual 
fess, declared : 

any retailers were unable to operate 
itably during the early months of the 
i} Sradually increasing business 
‘ght them to a point where the final 
hs were moderately profitable. Per- 
| the principal thing to be afraid of 
le present time is rising prices. The 
g public is still showing a consider- 
indisposition to follow goods up, and 
“ttitude of many retailers still shows 
‘siderable degree of caution. How- 
‘ We find today optimism is the key- 
| American business. The feeling 
coming general that the worst is all 
d and we are well along on the road 
aterially better things. This under- 
Sentiment of cheer in itself, is a 
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good indication that business is going to 
be good for the coming year.” 

Julius C. Morse, national vice-presi- 
dent, in an address, reported that the 
present high prices of cloth will hold for 
the next two years, with slight variations 
either way, but certainly not to return to 
prices as low as a year ago. “There is 
no danger of a buyers’ strike,” he de- 
clared, “because the advance to the con- 
sumer for next year can be held down 
to a $5 bill on medium grade clothing.” 


BLAMES ADVERTISING WASTE 


Iowa Clothiers Also Warned Against 
Carrying Too Varied Stocks 


Des Mornss, Ia., Feb. 7—Waste in ad- 
vertising efficiency and retailers carrying 
too large a variety and brands of goods 
in stock were blamed for high distribu- 
tion costs at the meeting here today of 
the Iowa Retail Clothiers’ Association. 

Sidney Anderson, congressman from 
Minnesota, and chairman of the joint 
congressional commission of the agricul- 
tural inquiry, said the average retailer 
carries too many brands, too many styles, 
and too many varieties. This wide se- 
lection is unnecessary. One of the larg- 
est stores in Chicago handles only one 
brand of knit goods, while he has found 
small retailers in the country selling six 
or eight different makes. The consumer’s 
demand for expensive service, and the 
liberal way in which credit is granted, 
were listed as two prime factors in the 
retailer’s increasing overhead. 

Fred Volland, president of the Na- 
tional Association, cited the immense 
amounts of expensive dealer helps and 
lithographs that are sent to retailers by 
manufacturers, only to go into the waste 
paper press, as evidence of the waste in 
advertising. (He urged the merchants to 
put their own personality into their ad- 
vertising copy, and stressed the impor- 
tance of personal letter campaigns. 


WILL DEVELOP RETAIL ADS 


Fourteen Wisconsin Daily Newspapers 
Form New Association 


The Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Association of Wisconsin was formed at 
Madison, Wis., January 29. Fourteen of 
the state dailies published in Madison, La 
Crosse, Janesville, Eau Claire, Racine, 
Chippewa Falls, Waukesha, Marinette, 
Wausau, Green Bay, Appleton and Fond 
du Lac were represented. 

The organization has for its object the 
study of the development and sale of 
retail advertising, and will endeavor, 
through an interechange of ideas, to curb 
the promotin of schemes which tend to 
bring legitimate advertising into disre- 
pute, and to enlighten retailers regarding 
proper and economical advertising pro- 
cedure. 

The officers of the new organization 
are: Thomas J. Murphy, Janesville Ga- 
zette, president; E. J. Usher, Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal, vice-president ; 
D. S. Greig, La Crosse Tribune and 
Leader-Press, secretary-treasurer, 


Largest 
Circulation 


of any 


Maine Daily! 
PORTLAND’S 
Only Three-Cent Daily 


PORTLAND’S 
Only Evening Paper 


Portland Express 


Now enjoying the largest 
circulation in its history! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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LEADING THE LIST 


In a city and nation where class circula- 
tion means everything, where American 
advertisers in the ordinary newspaper 
buy waste circulation among Japanese 
whose purchasing power is low, The Jiji 
Shimpo leads all. With a monthly sub- 


scription rate of Y1.10, The Jiji ts the 
highest-priced newspaper in Japan. 


HE JIJI SHIMPO 


Is the newspaper of prosperous, ambi- 
tious Japan—a young nation, newly-en- 
dowed with means for enjoying the 
goods of the West. Her most progres- 
sive sons and daughters, eager to learn 
more of America and all America has to 
give Japan, read The Jiji Shimpo. Not 
only on account of its superior presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, but 
because it carries the bulk of foreign ad- 
vertising appearing in Japan, The Jiji 
is the favorite of the class the American 
advertiser must reach. 


The Jiji’s New York representative, 
Mr. J. P. Barry, will gladly discuss the 
opportunities of the Japanese market, 
which he has studied at close range. 


New York Office: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: Morning 
“Jiji_ Tokyo” TOKYO, JAPAN and Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read the Jiji” 


5 hiaiey | 
I 1 iif 28 
| 


EXPLAINING THE 
500,000 
AUTOMOBILES 


Iowa is gaining in wealth faster than in popu- 
lation. That is why its 2,404,021 people have 
over 500,000 automobiles or nearly as many 


=<" 


as there are families. 


| | Iowa has an average of one automobile to 
every fifth person. 


During the past year Iowans spent over $30,- 
| 000,000 for gasoline for their automobiles 
Ni || alone, and over $12,000,000 for gasoline for 
| tractors and farm utility gas engines. 


It is a pretty good thought to give the weight 

of your advertising to the territory that can 

buy the best, and where newspapers are read 
: j/ at home for the advertising as well as the tele- 
graphic news. 


Naturally the national advertiser who is 
alive and on the job will lose no time, but start 


‘|| after this business NOW. 


; ; ' Rate for 
j 5 Circulation’ 5,000 lines 
Hi ! : **Burlington Hawk-Eye ........... (M) —-10,387 04 
Rib yt **Burlington Hawk-Eye ............ (S) 13,163 -04 
| ; +Cedar Rapids Gazette............ (E) 21,131 .06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil....... (E&S) 15,521 -05 
bid i **Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(E) 14,361 -06 
a **Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(S) 17,401 .06 
/ +Davenport Times ............... (E) 23,896 .07 
} Pil **Des Moines Capital.............. (E) 60,696 14 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital........ (S) 28,858 14 
| *lowa City Press-Citizen ......... (E) 6,320 .035 
A Le ~Mason City Globe Gazette ........ (E) 11,096 .035 
bhi i | **Muscatine Journal .............. (E) 7,863 .035 
ia | | I *Ottumwa Courier ............... (E) ‘13,186 05 
| **Waterloo Evening Courier ........ (E) 15,080 -05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922, 
**A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 


;Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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ORVILLE HARRINGTON DEAD 


Had Been With Dayton (Ohio) News 
26 Years 


Orville Harrington, aged 58, died in a 
private hospital in Dayton, Ohio, early 
Sunday morning, February 4, of appen- 
dicitis. At the time of his death he was 
foreign advertising manager of the Day- 
ton News. He became ill about two 
weeks ago, and following an operation, 
apparently was on the road to recovery. 
Then came a relapse and his death. 

Mr. Harrington had been connected 
with the Dayton Daily News in various 
capacities for the last 26 years, starting 
as foreman of the composing room. La- 
ter he became business manager, and sub- 
sequently foreign advertising manager. 


H. H. WARNER 


Made Fortune in Widely Advertised 
Patent Medicine 


H, H. Warner, aged 81, a dealer in 
medicines at Rochester, N. Y., died in 
Minneapolis, January 26, of heart disease. 
He had been ill for two months. 

Mr.. Warner, 30 years ago widely, 
known as a promoter of patent medicine 
companies, was born on a farm in West- 
ern New York. When he was 15 he was 
apprenticed to a tinsmith, but after a 
few months started out on the road as a 
peddler of tinware. When he was 18 he 
opened a shop for himself in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Later he announced in a country-wide 
advertising campaign that he had been 
miraculously cured of an incurable dis- 
ease by a compound which an herb doc- 
tor of Rochester, N. Y., had discovered. 


Obituary 


NicHoLas Bruce Martin, aged 69, ed- 
itor of the Waynesboro (Pa.) Press, 
died February 3 after a long illness. 


Eart B. Gappts, aged 37, a member 
of the editorial staff of the Omaha 
World-Herald and well known in Wash- 
ington newspaper circles, where he was 
formerly secretary to Senator Gilbert 
Hitchcock, died at Omaha January 28 
of pneumonia, following a long illness. 

Harry F. Hiceins, managing editor of 
the Tacoma. Ledger, died February 1 
after a brief illness. Mr. Higgins had 
been in newspaper work in Tacoma for 
23 years. 

Witt1aAm Eaton, managing editor of 
the Kalamazoo Telegraph and later part 
owner of the Rockford (Ill.) Gazette- 
Register, died January 30. 

James E. Warkins, editor of the 
Chillicothe (Mo.) Constitution, died 
January 31. His sons, Clarence E. and 
Irvin W., will assume the management 
of the Constitution. 


J. W. Ruoaves, father of James R. 
Rhoades, publisher of the Newton 
(lowa) Daily News, died at Newton, 
January 29. 

Grorce B, Keitry, aged 75, for some 
years owner and editor of the Moberly 
(Mo.) Monitor, but who retired from 
active newspaper work 15 years ago, died 
this week in Los Angeles. 

A. J. Macurn, Canadian newspaper 
man, died at Ottawa, February 4. He 
had been connected at various times with 
the Manitoba Free Press, the Toronto 
Globe and the Montreal Herald. 


Davin L. Barton, aged 81, for many 
years foreman and manager of the Mer- 
cer (Pa.) Dispatch, died February 3. 

Capt. Rosette M. Davin, a former 
member of the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald staff, who four years ago enlisted 
in the army, is dead in Panama. 


Grorce B, Trnbie, aged 82, for many 
years secretary of the Times Company, 
publishers of the old Pittsburgh Times, 
later merged with the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette, died on February 1. : 

ALBERT BROWN CHANDLER, aged 83, 
former president of the Postal Telegraph 
Company, died at Randolph, Vt., Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Mrs. Myer FRIENDLY, mother « 
win S. Friendly, business manager } 
New York Sun & Herald, died Fe; 
7, after a short illness. Mrs, Pri{ 
home was in Elmira, N. Y., but s| 
visiting her son in New York at tt) 
of her death. 

C. Frep Crossy, aged 59, for t]| 
seven years editor of the Tobacc| 
ord, died February 7. Mr. Cros|| 
been a member of the New York) 
Club for thirty years and was se) 
of the board of trustees. 

Mrs. GrEorGE W. SMALLEY, wid) 
George W. Smalley, for many | 
London correspondent of the New) 
Tribune and later American corre: 
ent of the London Times, died ir} 
York, February 4. 


Rev. Water DwicHt, aged 
11 years associate editor of Ame); 
national Catholic weekly, died | 
arvaele 

Mrs, JANE T. Witson, wife of | 
Wilson, president of the Nassau | 
Company, died February 4 at her, 
in Brooklyn. 


Joun T. Brosnan, aged 62, j) 
years employed in the composing ri} 
the New York World, died Febru} 

H. Zinn Gou tp, who started his | 
as a reporter on the Philadelphia ; 
and managing editor of Town ‘| 
died in New York, February 5, F/ 
been connected with Town Topi 
20 years. 

JoHn Raymonp Cox, aged 49, || 
ate editor- of Army and Navy J} 
and editor of the Fleet Review, m| 
publication of the enlisted men \ 
Navy, died in Washington, Febru; 
as the result of a stroke of apople| 

James Manon, for 30 years 
New York World composing roon} 
found dead in a snowdrift near Bel ; 
L. L, February 7. Heart diseas) 
thought to have caused death. 


WANAMAKER ESTATE TO FA| 


Department Stores to Rodman \} 
maker—Bequests to Charity 


John Wanamaker’s will filed for) 
bate in Philadelphia, January 19, | 
his department stores in Philadelph ; 
New York to his son Rodman |} 
maker ; creates two $1,000,000 trust | 
for his daughters, Mrs. Barcla! 
Warburton and Mrs. Norman Mai< 
gives each of his grandchildren $1'| 
leaves $200,000 to Bethany Coll’ 
Church, Philadelphia; and gives $( 
each to the Bethany Brotherhooc} 
the Friendly Inn, a Philadelphia } 
for men seeking employment. 

In addition to these bequests thi} 
includes the following provisions: 3 | 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, Mr. Wanam : 
sister; $60,000 in trust for the v} 
and children of his youngest broth 
Marion Wanamaker; and $25,000 e 
children of his deceased sister, | 
Mary W. Fales. The residue go. 
Rodman Wanamaker and he is instr’ 
to provide funds for the creation | 
home in Philadelphia for boys 1! 
misdemeanors have subjected them ‘| 
law and who would otherwise be s\| 
the. House of Correction. 


Ad Solicitor Kills Himself | 


Norman M. Baldwyne, advertisin' 
licitor, shot and killed himself at Pi\ 
ton, W. Va., January 28, while facin 
rest on the charge of shooting Miss | 
Brown, 17 years old, in her hon 
Roanoke the day previously. Hel 
worked on papers in Petersburg. 


Barreto’s Estate $6,000 


John Joseph Barreto, member 0! 
Richmond (Va.) advertising agen 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, who died rect 
left an estate appraised at $6,000 
queathed entirely to his widow. 


Ervin Wardman Left $500,00 


The will of the late Ervin Ware! 
who was vice-president of the Sun-Hi 
Corporation, New York, recently ¢ 
mitted to probate at White Plains, hie 
disposes of an estate estimated at $50 
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a 
NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


NEWSPAPER AND PUBLISHING 


};CHAEFER of the Fort Wayne 

*Ind.) Journal-Gazette, has called 
sig in Chicago the latter part of 
mary at which organization of the 
tial Morning Newspaper Associa- 
1; to be completed. 


y;ident Dwight H. Brown of the 
suri Press Association, has called a 
=| one-day meeting of the association 
‘ Louis February 10 to consider 
afor the coming year. J. S. Hub- 
dfield secretary of the association, 
resent plans for the year and the 
xtime the greater Missouri commit- 
¢the Northwest Missouri Press As- 
icon will place its ideas for “putting 
‘ari on the map” before the parent 
q zation, 


| annual meeting of the Republican 
tial Association of Missouri will be 
it the Muehlbach Hotel in Kansas 
yebruary 12, in connection with the 
4i¢ of the Young Republican Asso- 
i: of Missouri. At the annual Lin- 
i Jay banquet the principal speaker 
2 Vice-President Coolidge. 


jrspaper men of Oil City, Franklin 

‘itusville, Pa. have organized the 
-ty Press Club, with the following 
43: President, A. C. McIntyre, Oil 
y Jerrick; vice-president, E. T. Ste- 
si, Titusville Herald; secretary, 
4 A. Murrin, Franklin News-Her- 
s:reasurer, Roy Brower, Franklin 
1Herald; social committee, E. W: 
hil, Titusville Herald; James B. 
tid, Franklin News-Herald; F. E. 
dion, Oil City Blizzard. 


[ P. (McCall, of the Times-Pica- 
« has been elected president of the 
4 Orleans Press Club for 1923. 
« officers are: Thomas Ewing Dab- 
.tem; Wilmer H. Johnson, Johnson 
qWorks, vice-presidents; Frank S. 
1, Times-Picayune, secretary; J. F. 
“er, Times-Picayune, treasurer; di- 
ks: John T. Gough, Martin T. Dur- 

id E. J. Chopin, Times-Picayune; 
r; Martinez, States, 


1 Second Minnesota District Edi- 
¢ Association held its mid-winter 
tig at Mankato, February 2. W. E. 
«on, Madelia Times-Messenger, was 
tl president; Robert Stewart, Cey- 
erald, ‘vice-president; H. J. Hay- 
|-akefield Standard, secretary, and 

Grifin, Good Thunder Herald, 
urer. The resolutions favored the 
11g of legal publications in English- 
zige papers only and opposed de- 
vg the regents of the University of 
isota of the right to dismiss dis- 
ainstructors. A. M. Welles, of the 
ungton Globe, retiring president, 
Jan encouraging report of conditions 
] newspaper field. A. O: Moreaux, 
t: Luverne Herald, spoke on “How 
‘cure and Maintain a Subscription 
t Seth Thornton, of Brookings, 
], told of the work of the South 
kia School of Printing, of which he 
t head, and H. C. Hotaling, pub- 
€ of the Mapleton Enterprise, read 
é2r on “National Advertising.” The 


ler meeting will be held at Worth- 
bi. : 


‘: Maryland Press Association 
‘lected these officers: President, 
ley P. Melvin, publisher, Annapolis 
Jul; vice-presidents, Clarence Vin- 
tand Leo Moore; and secretary- 
urer, F, E. Shanahan. q 


'; Delmarvia Press Association 
id as its officers the following, presi- 
{Col. Theodore E. Townsend; vice- 
sient, George Carter and secretary, 
lim F. Metten, general manager, 
lington Every Evening. News- 
6 of Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
lécomprise the membership. 


Press Gallery of the Dominion 
ment at Ottawa on February 3 
11 the following officers: President, 
Gadsby, Montreal Standard; vice- 
Sent, George Hambleton, superin- 
t of Parliamentary Press Bureau 
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of Canadian Press Ltd.; secretary, 
Claude Melanson, Montreal La Presse: 
executive, J. E. March, Montreal Star; 
Alan N. Longstaff, Canadian Press tds: 
Edgar Boutet, Montreal Le Matiacdaa te 
C. Mears, Toronto Globe; T. M. Fraser, 
Halifax Chronicle; Thomas H. Black- 
lock, retiring president, ex-officio, 


The National Publishers’ Association 
fs enone to 15 West 37th street, New 
ork. 


The Newspaper Dramatic Writers’ 
Club of New York on February 3 elected 
the following officers: Harry Hersh- 
field, New York Journal, president; Nat 
Dorfman, New York Journal, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Hughes, Catholic Herald, 
second vice-president; Alvin V. Kayton, 
Long Island Star, treasurer. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Herald has been 
elected to active membership in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


ADVERTISING 


(THOMAS R. MARSHALL, former 

Vice-President of the United States, 
will address the Baltimore Advertising 
Club at its fifteenth annual banquet at 
the Hotel,Emerson, February 13. 


The San Francisco Advertising Club 
gave a dinner and dance February 10 at 
the Palace Hotel. 


“How the Newspaper May Be Used 
Effectively” will be the subject of two 
of twelve lectures on “Investing the Ad- 
vertising Appropriation,” to be given 
weekly by the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


Alden H. Kenyon, of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company advertising agency, 
Boston, was elected Commander of the 
Crosscup-Pishon Post 281, American 
Legion Advertising Men’s Post. Other 
officers named were: senior vice com- 
mander, Francis W. Tully; vice com- 
manders, Daniel Ashley and David Tib- 
betts ; adjutant, Chester Porter; chaplain, 
George Hands; sergeant-at-arms, Hal 
MacNamee; historian, .Paul Hanson; 
service officer, Louis Glaser; athletic 
officer, Lincoln Crosscup; employment 
officer, J. L. Neil; vocational officer, 
Leon B, Farley; finances officer, J. N. 
Sweeney; publicity, Fred J. Bonnet. 


Advertising clubs in the States of 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
which form the eleventh district of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will hold a district meeting at 
Denver on February 12 and 13. F. D. 
Zimmerman, former vice-president of the 
district is chairman of the convention 
committee. 


William P. Green Is Found 


William P., Green, director of the 
National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, who has been missing since Jan- 
uary 22, telegraphed February 6 from 
Birmingham, Ala., that he was all right. 
He apparently has had an attack of am- 
nesia and did not remember what had 
occurred for several days after he left 
New York. He started on January 22 
on a business trip to Columbus, Ohio, 
and when a few days later no word had 
been received from him, it was learned 
that he had not reached Columbus. 


Newspaper Friends Dine E. C. Hill 


The staff of the New York Herald 
gave a dinner February 3 for Edwin C. 
Hill, who has been a reporter for the 
New York Herald and the Sun since 
1904. He resigned January 1 to take 
charge of the news service of the Fox 
Film Company. 


Lansing Auto Editions Issued 


Special automobile show editions of 
the Lansing State Journal and the Lans- 
ing Capital News were issued Friday, 
February 15, two days in advance of 
Lansing’s second. annual show. 


Holtville Tribune Sold 


The Holtville (‘Cal.) Tribune has been 
sold by John B. Baker to N. H. Parks. 


FARM and 
FACTORY VALUES 


of Indiana’s industrial efforts mount yearly 
to nearly two and one-half billion dollars 
from agriculture, mining and manufactur- 
ing. 


Too many think of Indiana as an agricultural 
state without seeing the market here for goods 
used by factories, offices and city dwellers. 


This state, ninth in point of population, has 
twelve cities with over 25,000 people—the 
highest native born population of all the 
States, over 92 per cent. 


In any advertising campaign, Indiana must 
be considered as an important factor, worthy 
of your attention and pretty certain to return 
results. 


Indiana’s leading papers, listed below, can be 
of great aid in helping national advertisers to 
secure a firm foothold in this unusual State. 
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Rate fer | 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
}Decatur Democrat ................. (E) 3,165 .025 
**Evansville Courier ................ (M) 24,668 .06 
**Evansville Courier ...... .......... (S) 22,571 .06 
}Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 23,490 -07 
+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 26,080 -07 
+Fort Wayne News-Sentinel........... (E) 32,492 -09 
+Gary Evening Post and Tribune....... (E) 9,125 -05 
*Indianapolis News ................. (E) 115,634 -20 
TLakortesbierald ue ccd sic bite occ (E) 4,019 025 
***South Bend News-Times..... path iveaoi 20,371 .06 
***South Bend News-Times............. (S) 18,464 .06 
+fSouth Bend Tribune (S) 19,472....... (E) 20,200 .055 
**Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,818 -06 
**Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 5,453 .03 


+Government Statements, October 1, 1922, 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922, 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
*** A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Sept. 30. 
{}Publishers’ Statement. 
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PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT ASCENDANT 
UD protestona st are well along the road toward 


professional standing. They have progressed far 

in the past year. In every corner of the land, 
thoughts of editors are turned toward putting into 
concrete form the principles of truth and of service 
to the reader—and to no one else—that have been 
slowly evolved during the past half century, and 
especially during the past twenty years. 

No better evidence is needed than the spontaneous 
efforts of numerous state editorial and publishing 
associations to codify the principles under which 
their members are operating and desire to operate. 
Ethical codes have been proposed in a number of 
widely scattered editorial communities, and in several 
have been adopted and published. It is understood 
that the American Society of Newspaper Editors, it- 
self an evidence of the trend toward professional 
consciousness, is preparing a code of principles to 
which its members will subscribe and under which 
they will conduct their journals. The idea is in the 
air and has gained strength by its own sheer merit, 
without the assistance of organized propaganda and 
missionary work. 

There is much yet to be done before journalism 
attains the full status as a profession. There is also 
a danger that the enthusiastic supporters of the code 
of ethics idea will draw their lines so stringently 
that either natural progress will be checked or their 
codes will drop into creeds of words without the 
spirit that compels observance. 

Journalism, like every other human activity, moves 
with the years, and practices that 1923 applauds, or 
at least tolerates, may be as distasteful to 1943 as 
the vituperative journalism of eighty years ago is 
today. And journalism has reached its present estate 
not through rules laid down by editorial groups in 
council, but through the enterprise and clear minds 
of individuals who refused to follow the crowd. 
These two factors doom any code which is based on 
a series of “Thou shalt nots.” 

Nevertheless, it is well that editors are thinking 
in terms of journalism as a profession. It will reach 
that state gradually and by a succession of slow 
steps, each planted firmly on the foundation of what 
has gone before. Some day, possibly within the life- 
time of present-day workers, newspaper men will be 
prepared to accept full responsibility before their 
families and their readers for every word that appears 
in their columns. Some day they will be able and 
willing to cast from their ranks forever those who 
offend against the canons of truth and good faith 
that are generally adopted. That is one goal. 

Circulation and advertising will continue to re- 
ceive the attention that has given them their wonder- 
ful impetus of the present century, and he would be 
rash who would predict the limit of their development. 
Equally rash is he who would now guess at the 
heights to which the ascendant professional spirit 
among American editorial men may lead not only 
the press, but the nation and the world. 


BRING ON YOUR STATISTICIANS 


HE Postal Department has more mysteries that 

we would like to see solved than what the joint 

postal. commission of the House and Senate 
has done during its two years of life. Not the least 
important is the matter of present rates. 

To send a copy of the cloth-bound, volume of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book to 
Japan costs 19 cents and to send the same book only 
to San Francisco the cost is 36 cents. Of course, the 
one to Japan is carried at fourth class rates, but 
when the destination is only part way and within the 
confines of the United States, it is necessary to ship 
by parcel post because the weight wrapped is 38 
ounces. 

Under thesé same conditions it costs 20 cents to 
send one of these books to Chicago against the same 
19 cents that it costs to send the same book to Japan, 
England, or any part of Canada. 

We wonder how long it would take a Congressional 
commission to figure how much of a profit there is 
on the carriage of a package to Japan at 19 cents 
if there is a loss on carrying the same package to 
California at 36 cents? 


AN 


COMPILED BY CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


OE be unto the pastors that destroy and 


AMERICAN’S CREED 


‘ scatter the sheep of My pasture! saith 
the Lord. Am I a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any 
hide himself in secret *places that I shall not 
see him? saith the Lord. I have hear what 
the prophets said, that prophesy lies in my 
name, saying, I have dreamed, I have dreamed. 
How long shall this be in the heart of the 
prophets that prophesy lies? yea, they are 
prophets of the deceit of their own heart; which 
think to cause My people to forget My name 
by their dreams which they tell every man to 
his neighbour, as their fathers have forgotten 
My name for Baal_—(Jer. xxiii TZ3227))8 
But woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are 
entering to go in—(Matt. xxii : 13.) 


LINCOLN 


INCOLN is close enough to the present genera- 
iL tion through the memory of men still living 

to give an intimacy that makes him and his 
deeds and words always applicable today. 

Lincoln’s life is a vein of pure gold that has 
enriched America for all time and there is no 
American who cannot profit greatly in patriotism by 
delving deep into it. 

Ida M. Tarbell in “The Fortunate Boy,” Collier’s 
for February 10, makes a point about the boyhood 
of our great American that is usually lost, one worth 
our consideration in these days of unrest. 

“The boy Lincoln did not read for forgetfulness. 
The book was not a sedative, a soporific for him. It 
did not take him out of Spencer County, Ind., but 
rather helped him to understand Spencer County. It 
interpreted to him the thing of which he and Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and all these 
neighbors and friends of theirs, were a part.” 

We need the teachings of Lincoln more today than 
ever before if the world is to be saved from greed. 
His greatest attribute was faith in his fellow man. It 
was that which saved a union divided by hate and 
separated by rivers of blood. Peace can come now 
as then only “with malice towards none, with charity 
tor alla 

Lincoln was a:statesman from the people who dealt 
through the hearts of men and gave peace to a conti- 
nent greater than Europe. 


WHEN ONLY RESULTS COUNT 


HE automobile manufacturers of America are 

at last recognizing advertising as a form of 

salesmanship instead of a means of expressing 
vanity and as a result they are buying newspaper 
space as never in the history of the business, and 
they are filling that space with brass-tack selling 
arguments, 

Plain talk, dollars-and-cents argument and actual 
photographs have taken the place of the so-called 
works of art noted chiefly for their exaggerated 
magnificence, of a few years ago. 

The present newspaper drive for sales which 
started with the New York Automobile Show is 
continuing throughout the country and as a result 
orders are already booked to keep the factories 
operating to capacity until past mid-Summer. 

The automobile makers have learned their adver- 
tising lesson, namely, that newspaper space is the 
most economical form of modern salesmanship. 


ON TO LONDON 


ONDON is going after the 1924. conven) 

the Associated Advertising Clubs of the | 

in a big way and all men who vision a} 
world to live in through binding ties of under} 
wish Sir Charles Higham and his fellow vt 
success in their efforts. 

There is no other annual gathering that | 
so many men representative of life in every }| 
this country and in as close touch with shifting | 
opinion and the aims and desires of all the | 
That is the principal part of the advertising | 
business. 

To take the 1924 convention to London wi) 
a healthy effect on the A, A. C. W. and will d} 
to make it a world organization than anythir 
has happened in the past. 

The Thirty Club of London, which is behi| 
“On-to-London” movement, is the foremost or; 
tion of advertising men overseas and one of th} 
powerful in the world, although its member); 
limited to thirty active and thirty associate me} 
Viscount Rothermere’s Daily Mail is already } 
much space to the proposed gathering in Lon} 
1924 and Sir Charles Higham, chairman | 
Thirty Club committee in charge of taking ft) 
vention to London, on his arrival in this (} 
during the week announced two  subseriptii; 
5,000 pounds each, or roughly a total of $50,00| 
already been made to the convention fund ¢| 
active solicitation has as yet been made, 1) 
unusual when it is considered that the conven) 
still sixteen months away. 

A delegation of probably one hundred repr} 
tives of the advertising, publishing and busin«| 
of England will visit the Atlantic City com) 
of the A. A. C. W. in June to set forth the ; 
of London as the 1924 convention city. Ep) 
PUBLISHER wishes them success, for the Assii 
Advertising Clubs need London as badly as I} 
wants them. 


GRIEVANCES VS. FACTS 


EADER confidence is built entirely ¢! 

reliability of contents of the newspaper. | 

first duty of a newspaper man is to guar} 
confidence by searching for facts and reporting | 
The first duty of the press agent is to add bie} 
will rob the facts of their true significance | 
deceive the reader. 

The newspaper man’s duty is to the publi, 
press agent’s duty is to his paymaster. | 

That is the reason there can be nothing in ect 
between the two when journalism is put on its p 
professional plane. 

Paymasters of press agents are, in a majot/ 
cases, moved by the highest possible motive| 
this by no manner changes the status of the! 
agent so far as true journalism and the pu: 
concerned. 

Dr. Charles Scanlon, general secretary ¢| 
Presbyterian Board of Temperance and Moral| 
fare, no doubt thought his grievance again. 
newspapers of Washington, D. C., was a ju 
when he permitted Walter I. Chis press agt 
his organization, to send out a story which was t 
as to all essential facts. Walter I. Clarke was} 
fying the paymaster, which is the first duty) 
good press agent. 

With half a dozen other gatherings comm: | 
national interest to report, a mere Cabinet m! 
statements from the White House, sessions of? 
gress, important dispatches from London, Berl 
Paris outlining the diverse policy of Sec! 
Hughes, the Conference on Federal Control of 1) 
Pictures received from the newspapers just ’ 
what it was entitled to—a report based on fac | 
and no more. 


QMS is to be determined a we! 
advance for New York pressrooms by the 
lishers—“when ascertainable’—and its duratioi 
far as practicable.” Thus do a few words 
Federal judge restore common sense to 2 fe 
situation. But they only indicate “more troub) 
the Prussianized officers of the Pressmen’s Uni 
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PERSONAL 


(TOR MURDOCK of the Wichita 
fan.) Eagle, chairman of the Fed- 
‘rade Commission, accompanied by 
-Murdock; H. S. Jewell, publisher 
+. Springfield (Mo.) Leader, and 
.ewell; Henry M. Pindell, proprie- 
* the Peoria (Ill.) Journal and 
aript, and Mrs. Pindell; William 
+ White, editor of the Emporia 
3) Gazette, and Mrs. White, and 
sTalmadge of the Newark (N. J.) 
sagle and Toledo Blade, accom- 
¢ by Mrs. Talmadge, sailed Feb- 
47 on the Mauretania for a 60-day 
sto the Mediterranean. 


eille E. Stone is confined to his 
éin New York with an attack of 


[ 

‘kk B. Noyes, president of the As- 
yd Press and publisher of. the 
jigton Star, who is on a trip around 
yrld, is now in India. He will sail 
sombay for Colombo February 24, 
épects to reach Marseilles, April 13. 
, R. Huntsman, president of the 
}yn Standard-Union, who has been 
iz turkeys in Virginia, is. expected 
che latter part of next week. 

jnas W. Purcell, editor of Hamp- 
a.) Chronicle, who was campaign 
gr for T: Q. B. Robinson in his 
sful race for Congress from the 
(Iowa District, brought the Repre- 
ive-elect to Washington this week 
fade the rounds. Mrs. Purcell ac- 
jiied her husband. 


jiam McCartney Davidson, editor 
| Calgary (Alta.) Albertan, has 
ected a member of the Alberta leg- 
4, succeeding the late “Bob” Ed- 
| who published the Calgary Eye- 
1, 

on A. Crawford, professor of 
‘ism at the Kansas State Agricul- 
college, has been re-elected presi- 
'f the Kansas Authors Club, of 


‘les M. Townsley, editor of the 
{Bend (Kan.) Daily Tribune, has 
lected president of the Kansas 
dub, the Republican organization 
isas. 


} 
| THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


’. HULLINGER, formedly United 
fess correspondent in Russia, has 
turned to America and is spending 
\days in New York, he will leave 
eek for his old home, at Osborne, 
0 visit his mother and put the 
g touches on a book he is writing, 
nalled “The New Bolshevik Rus- 


“t Towe, for eight years with the 
lle (Tenn.) Journal & Tribune 
y and managing editor, has re- 
(and with W. P. Chandler, retir- 
itmaster, has formed the Chandler 
“€ Realty Company, in Knoxville. 
‘cis J. Dyer, former Washington 
‘ondent, is now United States con- 
\Coblenz, Germany, where he has 
iled another newspaper man, E. 
‘Richardson, who is now on detail 
(consulate-general in Berlin, 


i Costello has taken charge of a 
jusimess syndicate feature in the 
0 Journal of Commerce. 


Brown, formerly publisher of the 
lM Star, has joined the Chicago 
| of Commerce, 

‘ael Meredith has been made act- 
irting editor of the Chicago Herald 
xXaminer during the absence of 
sullivan, who is in New York City 
ave of absence. 
'am W. Roberts, formerly with the 
‘ort Herald, ° has joined the 
port Sunday Post. 
red Southwood, former city editor 
(Toledo Times, is reading copy for 
- Paul Pioneer Press. 
f- Crozier, assistant managing edi- 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
has resumed work after an illness 
t abscess of the ear. 


Mae Tinee, movie critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, is ill, Mrs, Carolyn Krum is 
taking her place. 

Joseph P. Muldoon, sporting writer on 
the Chicago Tribune, who has been seri- 
ously ill with pneumonia, is back at his 
desk, A 

Frank Wing, the cartoonist, is again 
performing staff duty for the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 


George Earle Tager has been trans- 
ferred from the copy desk of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Telegram to city hall beat. 

Morgan Worth Gibney, sporting editor 
of the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
has resigned. 


Harold Allegre, formerly Sunday edi- 
tor of the Wichita Eagle, has resigned 
and bought the Quenemo News from A, 
W. Logan, 


Jerrald Owen, court reporter for the 
Portland Oregonian, has resigned to de- 
vote his time to the Pacific Leader and 
3etter Fruit in which he is part owner. 
E. C. Potts has succeeded him. Joseph 
Macqueen, who has been employed in 
Astoria and Olympia, Wash., has re- 
turned to the Oregonian. 


Kenneth Simons, reporter for the 
Springfield (Ohio) Daily Sun, will leave 
next week to join his father in business 
in Lima, Ohio. 


James B. Hicklin, who has been on 
the staff of the Greeneville (S. C.) News, 
has gone to the Greeneville Piedmont as 
a reporter, 


John Ryckmann, reporter for the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, is ill at his home. 


Harry Sandager, formerly connected 
with the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, Prov- 
idence Tribune and Providence Journal, 
has been appointed manager of the 
branch of Dutee W. Flint, Inc., Ford 
distributors, at Norwalk, Conn. 


T. L. Holden, late of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, Has joined the copy 
desk of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Leon A, Gantz, a reporter for the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, has re- 
signed. 

Ted Ringberg, a St. Paul high school 
boy, is now with the art department of 
the Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 

Richard J. Finnegan, managing editor 
of the Chicago Journal, has returned to 
his desk after a slight attack of influenza. 


William P. Northrup, former reporter 
on the Schenectady Gazette, is now pri- 
vate secretary to Lieutenant-Governor 
Lunn of New York. 


John E. Watts has been put in charge 
of the Chicago Tribune’s feature page. 


Miss Margaret Sutherland, daughter 
of Senator Howard Sutherland, of West 
Virginia, has joined the staff of the 


Washington News. 

Miss Hazel O’Neal has joined the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Capital. 

F, T. White, brother of Lee A. White, 
editorial secretary of the Detroit News, 
has joined the Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal. 


Miss Florentine Michaud society editor 
of the St. Pauly Daily News, has so far 
recovered from her illness that she has 
left the hospital and will go to Pasadena, 
Cal., for two months to recuperate. 


Ned M. Hughes, Catlettsburg reporter 
for the Ashland (Ky.) Daily Indepen- 
dent, has joined the staff of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) News, 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


T NORMAN WILLIAMS has been 

? appointed manager of the national 
advertising department of the Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 

Bert N. Garstin has been appointed 
local advertising manager of the New 
York Evening Post. 

F. R. Davis, formerly with the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, has been appointed assistant 
to the publisher of the Wisconsin News, 
Milwaukee. Allen Reiselbach has been 
made promotion manager of the Wiscon- 
sin News and the Sunday Telegram. 

Thomas P. Collins has joined the Mil- 
waukee Journal as manager of the pro- 
motion department. Mr, Collins was 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


WISCONSIN paid tribute to the 

_ Power and dignity of the country 
editor on February 2 when the president 
of the University 
of Wisconsin 
“recognized” W. 
H. Bridgman of 
the Stanley Re- 
publican, for dis- 


tinguished  serv- 
LCC Sunn tomers bre 
state’s agricul- 
ture. 

For 15 years 
Wisconsin has 
been conferring 
these honorary 
“diplomas” upon 


residents and 
non-residents of 
the state. The 
four men honored with Mr. Bridgman 
brought the list up to 50 names. 

Mr. Bridgman was born on a farm in 
La Fayette county, Wisconsin. He was 
graduated from the Hillsdale (Mich.) 
college and from the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Normal school, After graduation he 
taught for a number of years, and then 
became superintendent of schools in Iron 
County, Wis. In 1896 he established a 
paper at Hurley, but gave it up after two 
years. He resigned his superintend- 
ency to accept the postmastership at 
Stanley, in Chippewa County. 

At the same time he became managing 
editor of the Stanley Republican. For 
more than 25 years Bridgman has used 
his pen and his voice in moulding a 
mighty community. He has made the 
Stanley Republican a model country 
paper. 

So appreciative are the readers of the 
Republican that almost spontaneously 
they planned to hold a banquet in May, 
1921, in celebration of his 25th year as 
a moving spirit in the community. 

Mr. Bridgman has always championed 
the cause of a higher agricultural edu- 
cation and a higher standard of agri- 
cultural citizenship. As a homemaker 
he is held in high esteem, One daughter 
was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin and his oldest son is now a 
student there. 


W. H. Bripeman 


formerly advertising manager with Ed 
Schuster & Co., Milwaukee department 
store. 

Charles A. Pope has been appointed 
manager of financial advertising for the 
New York Tribune to succeed Raymond 
Schooly, who has been made manager of 
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local advertising. Mr. Pope was for- 
merly with the New York Journal of 
Commerce and more recently in charge of 
the New York office of the Bellamy- Neff 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 

T. G. Devaney, with 13 years’ experi- 
ence in merchandising and advertising 
with Omaha (Neb.) newspapers and re- 
tail stores, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Omaha Bee. 


Harry J. Elder was this week appoint- 
ed foreign advertising manager of the 
Toronto Globe. He joined that paper in 
1919 as Montreal manager, and later was 
placed-in charge of-all general advertis- 
ing east of Toronto. He is a veteran of 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, and 
after his war service was with the To- 
ronto Saturday Night for two years. 

H. L. Baker, circulation manager of 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel, has just 
celebrated his thirty-second year of serv- 
ice with that newspaper. He began as 
a carrier and is now a stock-holder in 
the company. 


Charles Mayes has been placed in 
charge of the service department of the 
Pensacola Journal. 


E. L. Peacok is now on the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune advertising staff, 
succeeding Theodore Dodane, now with 
the Perfection Biscuit Company, Fort 
Wayne. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


K,. WOODBRIDGE, president of 

* the New York Advertising Club, 

has been elected president of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation of New York. 


Cornelius J. Quinlivan has been ap- 
pointed advertising service manager of 
the Utica (N. Y.) City National Bank. 

W. Lane Dilg, for the past year pub- 
licity representative of The Breakers, 
Atlantic City hotel, on February 1 be- 
came associated with Gormley, Smith, 
Peifer, Inc., Atlantic City advertising 
agency, 

George Brewster Gallup, formerly with 
the New York Tribune and for ten years 
New England representative of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine at Boston, has been 
appointed promotion manager of the 


Home Owners’ Service Institute, Inc., 
New York. 


(Continued on Page 32) 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


L. K, Reynolds—Dallar Times-Herald. 

H. C. Carpenter—Lancaster (Pa.) In- 
telligencer & News-Journal. 

Col. Louis J. Wortham, Amon G. Car- 
ter, A. L. Shuman—Forth Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

A. L. Miller, Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer and News. 


The proof of the excellence 
of the Haskin Service is 
that papers in all parts of 
the United States are will- 
ingly increasing their rates 


of payment for It. 
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MARRIED 


ROBERT G. MITCHELL, city editor 

of the South Norwalk (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel, and Mrs. S. M. Andrews 
were married January 27. 

Squire Dayan Eurich and Miss Lucille 
Hoffman were married recently. Mr. 
Eurich was formerly classified ad man 
for the Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail 
Publishing Company, later traveling for 
the Basil Smith Advertising Agency. 

(Miss Mabel Carlson of the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald and Joseph C. 
Thomas were married January 31. 

Miss Blanch H. Sober and Carl J. 
Woodruff, of the advertising department 
of the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
were married Saturday, February 3, in 
Lansing. 

Miss Helen S, Mitchell and Joel S. 
Bateman, farm editor of the Lansing 
State Journal, were married January 20 
in Toledo, O. 

Edgar M. Hall, 
Mrs. Maude Donahue, 

Cokato ( Minn.) Enterprise, 


newspaper man, and 
editor of the 
were mar- 


ried in Minneapolis January 27. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall will edit the Enterprise 
jointly. 


NOTES OF THE AGENCIES 
EORGE W. PATTERSON, JR., has 


become associated with Doremus & 
Co., New York, advertising agency. 

Finley H. Greene, director of the Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, has been ap- 
pointed chairman. of the publicity com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club of Buffalo. 

The Boswell-Frankel Advertising 
Service; New York, has moved to 49 
West 45th street. 

G. F. Wunder, formerly advertising 
manager of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, has joined the staff of Frank 
Presbery Company. 

Herbert Carl Bernstein has resigned as 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle to- become vice-president 
of the Lockwood-Shackelford Company, 
San Francisco advertising agency. 

The following officers for the fiscal 
year were elected at the recent annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Wark 
Advertising System Company, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio: W. J. Wark, president; W. 
C.. Robinson, vice-president; W. E. 
Burns, treasurer, and B. R. Oman, sec- 
retary. The capital stock will soon be 
increased to $100,000 to take care of 
business expansion. 

Stanley G. Boynton, formerly in the 
advertising departments of the Packard 
Motor Car Company and the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, has formed 
his own organization in Detroit, Stanley 
G. Boynton, Inc., 3087 East Grand 
Boulevard, 

Willard D. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver- 
tising agents of Detroit. He was for- 
merly in charge of national advertising 
for the Burroughs Advertising Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit. 

The Norman A. Fyffe Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been in- 
corporated under the name of Fyffe & 
Bond Corporation with Norman A. 
Fyffe as president and Willard H. Bond, 
vice-president and treasurer. 

The firm of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 
has succeeded Grandin-Dorrance-Sulli- 
van, Inc., New York, Chicago and South 
Bend, Ind., following the retirement of 
Frank Grandin. 

John A. Holland, former director of 
publicity for the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, has joined the R. 
Sykes Muller Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Harry J. Riker, of Brooklyn, has been 

appointed vice-president and executive 
director of William T. Mullally, Inc., of 
New York. 
‘ C. A. Bishop has joined Gardiner & 
Wells Company, New York advertising 
agency. He has recently been with the 
Industrial Finance Corporation. 

Walter C. Cole, recently with the Al- 
bee Company, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins, Detroit advertising agency. 
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Carl F. Deysenroth and Robert M. 
Wenban have joined the Chicago copy 
and service staff of Barron G. Collier. 

Miss Nellie Prendergast has resigned 
as president of the Seth Kamsler Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. She 
will continue in agency work, but has not 
yet announced her plans. 

The Chappelow Advertising Company 
of St. Louis has opened a district office 
in Cincinnati, under the management of 
Charles W. Moss. 


NOTES OF THE NEWS SERVICES 


AND SYNDICATES 


BART CAMPBELL, who recently 

e resigned as chief of the Washington 
staff of the International News Serv- 
ice, assumed his 
new duties as 
news manager of 
the Washington 
Press Service on 
Ene prtatiastiyaees 
Mr. Campbell, 
who has _ been 
doing newspaper 
work for 20 years, 
broke in on 
the Philadel- 
phia North Ameri- 
can. From there 
he went to the 
Chicago Tribune, 
and was connect- 
ed subsequently 
with other metropolitan dailies at Chi- 
cago, New York and Philadelphia. Be- 
fore going to Washington, he was po- 
lititeal editor of the old Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. He also covered 
several sessions of the Pennsylvania state 
legislature. 

iW. T. Miller has 
from the Associated Press 
Indianapolis to the Harrisburg 
office to succeed Boyd Hamilton, who 
has resigned. Mr. Hamilton will con- 
tinue as Harrisburg correspondent for 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Chronicle- 
Telegraph and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Miss Hazel Ross, former Sunday ed- 
itor of the Des Moines Register, has been 
made feature editor of the United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 

Harlan S. Miller, formerly of the Des 
Moines Register, now with the Boston 
office of the United News, has been 
transferred to the New York office. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Dillon Woon are 
receiving congratulations on the arrival 
of Guy Dillon Woon, January 12. Mr. 
Woon is a Paris correspondent of Uni- 
versal Service and the Hearst news- 
papers. 

Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., is a new 
syndicate service established in Toronto, 
Ont., by Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams, 
C. V. O., R. Percy Hodder-Williams, 
Charles J. Musson and Franklin E. Ap- 
pleton. 

The Lancaster (Ohio) Daily Eagle and 
the Bogota (Colombia) El Nueva Ti- 
empo, both afternoon papers, have been 
elected to membership in the Associated 
Press. 

Maurice Henle has been transferred 
from the New York office of the United 
News to the Washington bureau. 

Paul Sifton of the United News Chi- 
cago bureau staff has been placed in 
charge of the new Kansas City bureau. 

Carl Huber has joined the New York 
office staff of the United News. 

Ray L. Mattox has been shifted from 
the Kansas City bureau of the United 
News to tne Chicago bureau. 

John T. Burke, for 20 years on the 
New York Herald and later managing 
editor of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch and the Richmond Evening Dis- 
patch, has been made head London bu- 
reau of the Universal Service. 

The Consolidated Press Association’s 
petition for reargument of its complaint 
against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company has been granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In_ its 
opinion in this case the Commission held 


J. Barr CAMPBELL 


been transferred 
office at 
(Pax) 


1923 


that the association’s method of querying 
newspapers and naming prices at which 
news articles would be purchased were 
in contravention of the telegraph com- 
pany’s rule governing queries, and the 
complaint was dismissed. The case has 
been reopened for hearing as the Commis- 
sion hereafter may direct. The time and 
place of hearing will be announced at a 
later date. 

(Maurice Henle, of the New York Bu- 
reau of the United News, has been trans- 
ferred to the Washington office. 

Mark F. Ethridge, formerly city editor 
of the Macon Telegraph, is now assistant 
news editor of the Consolidated Press, 
Washington, D. C. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


HE New York Jewish Morning 
Journal, the New York Daily For- 
ward, the New York Day and the New 
York Jewish Daily News have with- 
drawn national advertising representa- 
tion authorization from nine foreign lan- 
guage agencies. Their business here- 
after will be handled by the H. L. Winer 
Special Agency, Louis Kram and Keison 
& Waxelbaum, all of New York. 

The Tipton (Ind.) Daily Tribune has 
appointed the C. L. Houser Company 
as its national advertising representative. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin News and 
Sunday Telegram have appointed Payne, 
Burns & Smith as Eastern advertising 
representatives. 


Joseph J. Borgatti, Boston, has feeoae 


about the 


They don’t. 


ers. 


jointly. 


this Department. 
cost is a trifle. 


this page. 


Philadelphia. 


A. A. 


Tell Your Churches 


Orange Growers 


Suppose each orange grower in California 
took an inch in the classified column to urge 
the eating of more oranges, or the purchase 
of his own brand— 
They join their appropria- 
tions, take full pages in newspapers, sell more) 
oranges than ever before and get a steady 
price for their entire crop every year. | 

Tell your churches about the orange grow- 
Show them the path of united effort to 
reach the entire community. Fill the vacant 
pews in every church with big space used 


Better send for the proofs before you turn 


Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 


The lead of the Editor & Publisher is worth following. This space is don: 
for the good of the churches’and the newspapers of the country. Do likewis 
illustrate how church advertising might be done. 


wey 
| | 
New England representative for ‘ 
York Staats-Zeitung-Herold a 
Illustrated Weekly (roto), 

The Dodge City (Kan.) Daily’ 


is now handling its foreign adv | 
direct. 


The Danville (Va.) Register-f} 
appointed the Charles H. Eddy G, 
its national advertising representa’ 

A. H. Oman, recently representin | 
publications, has rejoined the Ney! 
office staff of the S. C. Beckwith 
Agency. 

The C, L. Houser Company | 
appointed Eastern representative | 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Union and’ 
Wilson Publishing Company of T, 
Ltd., representatives of a number (| 
adian weekly papers. 


Advertised Goods Delivered F| 


Announcement of a special | 
which has been inaugurated for tl 
efit of advertisers and rural sub)! 
was made in last Friday’s issue | 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journa 
service consists in the free deliy| 
any goods advertised in the ney: 
on order of subscribers through 
rural district surrounding Lansin)| 
pers are delivered on the same 
which is used for the merchandis; 
eries. The service enters seven ci| 
and 43 villages and small cities | 
cluded in the routings. 


New Daily in Fredonia, Ka| 


The first issue of the Fredonia | 
Daily Citizen, daily edition of th| 
son County Citizen, appeared Janu| 


{ 


We have copy which is being used in this 
way in thirty or more communities. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Times, the Kokomo, Ind.,| 
Tribune, or Kansas City Kansan how they a 
getting money out of series No. 3 issued by 
There are 52 ads, and the 


Ask the 


} 
1 
} 


| 
i 
| 


Cc. W. 


‘n Boston It’s the Post’’ 


Circulation Averages 
for 1922 


JOSTON DAILY POST 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 
IOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, General and 
Total Display Advertising 


PAID 


— Circulation 
Spells 
_ Supremacy 


\Let our organization put you. in 
jfirst place in your field. A perma- 
nent organization—sixteen years old— 
conservative service—positive results. 
'No wild claims or questionable meth- 
ods, but real service—service you 
wil like. 60% of our present business 


is return contracts. Ask anyone. 


THE PULTZ COMPANY 


| LIMITED 
32 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg., Reading, Pa. 


Long Distance 2410-R 


The African World” 


AND 


ape-to-Cairo Express” 


; =e 
} 


Published every Saturday in 
London, 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation . of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


We can increase your business— 
a want it increased. 


ou have thought of press clippings 
purself. But let us tell you how press 
ippings can be made a business-build- 


for you. 


BURRELLE 


45 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
a Quarter of a Century 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


De Blowitz Advice to Newspaper Men 


Pomona, Cal., Janudry 31, 1923. 

To Epitor & PustisHerR: I wonder how 
many newspapermen have ever read “My Me- 
moirs,” by Henri Stephan de Blowitz? 

I ran across a reference to it in a magazine 
article and was surprised to find a copy of 
the book in the local library. 

De Blowitz was Paris correspondent of the 
London Times in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, and some of his experiences 
throw much light upon the difficulties encoun- 
tered in getting news of international import- 
ance in those days. He covered the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878, and succeeded in getting a 
copy of the treaty, so that it could be pub- 
lished in the Times on the day that it was 
signed in Berlin. This was considered the 
greatest journalistic feat on record, 

The relation between journalism and diplo- 
macy is the theme all through the book, and 
one sees what a great influence a newspaperman 
can exert in shaping international relations. 
There is a bit of advice in one of the chapters 
which any newspaperman would do well to fol- 
low. It is this: 

“When a man gives a correspondent an 
important piece of news, the latter should 
continue to remain with him for some time, 
but change the conversation, and not leave 
him until it has turned to something quite 
insignificant. If the correspondent take his 
departure ‘abruptly, a flash of caution will 
burst upon his informant. He will reflect 
rapidly, and will beg the journalist not to 
repeat what he has said till he sees him 
again. The information would be lost, and 
the correspondent would suffer annoyance 
that might have been avoided if he had heard 
nothing. A newspaper has no use for con- 
fidential communications it cannot transmit 
to its readers,”’ 

LOWELL C. PRATT. 


Accuracy in Statistical Stories 


OxraHoma City, February 3, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: What is the most 
efficient way of securing accurate figures in 
newspaper stories? 

I am very must interested in seeing a com- 
prehensive discussion of this question by a 
Managing Editor, who has solved the problem. 

I have found that few reporters have a “fig- 
ure sense,” and often make the paper ridiculous 
with the publication of statistical matter on 
coal production, oil production and like matter. 

If some genius could rise up to make figure 
stories “fool proof,” a great advance will have 
been recorded in American newspapers. 

I have instructed my editors to assume that 
all statistics are wrong, and to double check 
them with library information before passing 
them for publication. In spite of this office 
rule, we continue to make ourselves ridiculous 
occasionally. 

Should any obligation lie with the editorial 
department to read copy on a statistical story 
after it has been passed by the proof room? 

To what extent should the proof desk be held 
responsible for exact copyholding and revising 
of figure material? Errors in figures fall into 
two classes. One, figures handled by writers 
who have no conception of the business they are 
talking about; Two, figures passed by the proof 
desk with copyholders mentally asleep. 

I want to know the name of the newspaper 
that has solved the question of getting exact 
figure information before the public, and I want 
to know how he solved that problem. 


WALTER M. HARRISON, 


Managing Editor Oklahoma Publishing 
Company. 


Lloyd George Said It 


St. Louis, February 6, 1923. 


To Epitor & PusiisHeR: I wonder if it 
would not be worth while, for the sake of ac- 
curacy, to insert a correction of a slip I made 
in the article on secret treaties. In speaking 
of the sequence of peace discussion in the win- 
ter of 1917-18, I referred to the restatement of 
Allied war aims, “Jan. 10, 1918.’ This ref- 
erence should have been to the war aims speech 
of Lloyd George, Jan. 5, 1918. The Allied 
statement was made a year earlier, and its 
proper date, Jan. 10, 1917, was given else- 


where in the article. 
IRVING 


Binds Year Books for File 
Hupson, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1923. 


To Epitor & PusiisHER: The International 
Year Book Number for 1923 is a super example 
of an effort in publishing approximating in re- 
sult 100 per cent of the aim and intent of the 
publisher. ; 

No other volume coming to the notice of the 
writer is so genuinely satisfactory or so com- 
pletely indispensable. 

We are having our year books permanently 


BRANT. 


bound for we consider them invaluable volumes 
for reference; the older ones as historical data 
and information and the latest book as a source 
of up-to-the-minute information. 
A, W. FELL, 
Publisher, Hudson (N. Y.) Republican. 


Highly Valuable Compendium 


New York, February 6, 1923. 

To Epitor & PuBrisHerR: The Year Book 
for quick reference. I congratulate you upon 
information for publishers and advertisers. The 
data is that required day by day in the. busi- 
ness of advertising, and its form is convenient 
for quick reference. I congratulate you upon 
the excellence of the production. 


LOUIS WILEY. 


By All Odds the Best Ever 


St. Louis, Feb. 3, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusLisHEeR: Permit me to send 
you my personal congratulations upon the 1923 
International Year Book. It is by all odds, 
the best publication of the kind you have ever 
issued, and is far ahead in every way of any 
previous Year Book, It is hard to see how it 
could be improved upon. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR, 
M. J. Lowenstein, Business Manager. 


Papers Should Stress Purchasing Power 
of Territory 


Loutsvittz, Ky., Jan. 10, 1923 


To Epitor & PustisHEr: For some unac- 
countable reason or another the advertising 
agencies and advertisers are being inflicted again 
with an epidemic of lineage comparisons which, 
according to other advertising agency men and 
sensible advertisers with which the writer has 
come in contact in his many years’ experience in 
the advertising and advertising agency fields, 
it is agreed that we all know that a lot of very 
good papers resort to merchandising pages, 
special editions and all sorts of things and oc- 
casions, from the opening of a new store, hotel, 
convention, food show, automobile show or other 
event to increase its tonnage regardless of the 
character of the advertiser or the copy or 
product used. 

Then the first thing you know, advertisers 
and advertising agencies are flooded with an 
avalanche of comparisons of lineage. 

Just the other day the writer in endeavoring 
to persuade a big national advertiser, the presi- 
dent of the concern, to use a certain paper, was 
met with an emphatic statement that he would 
do nothing of the kind for the reason that it 
was about the only argument that publication 
had put up to him in five years for advertising 
his products therein. 

“Any publication,” he declared, “that carries 
as much advertising as this claims it carries 
over and above its nearest competitor, has too 
d much advertising for me to have any 
show therein—or failing that, it is making its 
advertising the dominant thing, which is not 
the main thing for which a reader buys a paper 
or magazine.” 

And that, gentlemen, is the attitude of prac- 
tically every advertiser with whom the writer 
has discussed the subject. 

The writer wishes that some of our good 
newspapers who persist in this sort of thing 
would do what some other newspapers are 
going, viz: tell us about the purchasing power 
of their respective territories, the character of 
their circulation and a complete statement 
thereof—city, suburban, state agencies and R 
F, D. mail. All such information as this is 
placed in the files of every advertising agency 
which is working in the interests of its clients 
and by sensible advertisers who are ever on the 
lookout for information that will enable them 
intelligently and economically to do their ad- 
vertising in a given territory. 

The writer is a constant reader and a great 
admirer of Eprror & PustisHEeR and the many 
good things for publishers that it is continually 
covering so wonderfully well. But he certainly 
would like to see more stress on this subject 
than is at present placed thereon. 

He also would appreciate hearing direct from 
any publisher with any good reason he might 
aave to offer in justification of lineage state- 
ments and comparisons as a good sales argu- 
ment either to an advertiser or advertising 
agency. 

President, Thomas E. Basham Company. 


THOMAS E. BASHAM, 


King-Crane Report Before League 
of Nations 


Geneva, Jan. 2, 1923. 


To Epiror & PustisHer: I beg to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of twenty-five copies of the 
December 2nd number of Epiror & PusBLisHER, 
which have just reached my section, 

had seen a mention of your publication 
of the King-Crane Report in the press, and 
had this morning addressed a request to the 
librarian of the secretariat to procure copies 
for distribution to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. I am therefore extremely grate- 
ful to you for your kindness in sending us these 
copies, which will enable me to communicate 
the text of the report immediately to the 
members of the Mandates Commission. 


RAPPARD, 


Director of the Mandates Section, League of 
Nations, 


MILWAUKEE 


is the ideal try-out market. 


Representative in  size—not 
too large nor too small. First 
city in diversified industries, 
Located in world’s richest 
Covered at 


one cost by the sole use of— 


dairying section. 


Tt HSE 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(Merning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


COVERS 


ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
AND 
The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co. 


The great 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 
embracing Western Pennsylvania, 


Eastern Ohio and West Virginia, offers 
the advertiser a rich market for his 


wares. Tye 
Bittsburgh wWispatch 


unquestionably the best medium 
through which to reach this market 
most advantageously. 

Sole National Representatives 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 


AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco 


Few Papers — (if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIME S 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Oy 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C, 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 


lin 
New Orleans 


its 


THE 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 

Rube Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

T. L. Masson 

O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Will Rogers 

Chas. Hanson Towne 


H. J. Tuthill 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


Times Building, New York 


in MILWAUKEE 


Let your advertis- 
ing grow with Mil- 
waukee’s fastest 


growing daily— 


G LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, ‘Boston. 


Chicago, Detroit, 


Introducing 


“PUTNAM OHVER” 


by 
Charles Gordon Saxton 


Formerly Cartoonist. of 


N. Y. WORLD 


DAILY & SUNDAY 
COMICS 


C-V Newspaper Service 


Borden Bldg. New York City 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


Is showing two gratifying re- 
sults of its three-cent price: 


It has the Largest Circulation in 
New England at that price. 


It is taking on a Higher Grade 
of Advertising every month. 


QUALITY and QUANTITY 
Go Hand in Hand. 


Editor 


& Publisher for February 


TIPS FOR THE AD MANAGER 


F. Wallis Armstrong, 16th and Locust 
streets, Philadelphia. Making 9,000-line con- 
tracts for Victor Talking Machine Company. 


Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. Reported 
will place advertising direct for the present. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing schedules with Cali- 
fornia newspapérs for American Importers of 
Spanish Green Olives, 200 5th avenue, New 
York reported to be placing account for Con- 
gress Cigar Company “La Palina” Cigar, 
Philadelphia; placing orders with some New 
York State newspapers for E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, medical, 80 Beekman street, New York. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 105 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Has secured account of 
Congress Cigar Company, manufacturers of 
“Ea Palisa’ 


J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 292 Main 
street, Springfield, Mass. Reported will plan 
national advertising campaign for Robinson 
Mfg. Co., “Robinson Reminder and Redipad,” 
Westfield, Mass. 


Brandt Advertising Co., Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Have secured account of W. F. 
Quarrie & Co., Chicago, publishers of the 
World Book, and are placing schedules in 
metropolitan newspapers; also account of Bell, 
Conrad & Co., Chicago, manmfacturers of 
Bell Coffee; handling the advertising of Darl- 
ing Sweets, Inc., Chicago, candy makers, and 
a newspaper campaign is contemplated to 
merchandise caramel pecan clusters; placing 
all advertising for Boncilla, massage cream. 


Campbell-Ewald 
Bldg., Chicago. 
on Delco Light. 


Company, 1811 Mallers 
Issuing orders and contracts 


Collins-Kirk, Inmc., 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Placing some copy on John F. 
Jelke Company. f 


J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia. Reported to be placing account 
for the Wirt Company, “Dim-A-Lite’’ electric 
fixtures, 5221 Greene street, Philadelphia; 
making 2,000-line contracts for P. C. Thomson, 
Philadelphia. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 5 South Wabash 

avenue, Chicago. Reported will use news- 
papers in Middle West in February for 
Brand Brewing Company, food specialties, 
Chicago. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Placing schedules with news- 
papers in selected sections for Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, ‘Hotpoint,’ 5600 
West Taylor street, Chicago. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East’ Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing o1ders with news- 
papers in various sections for Booth Fisheries 
Company, Chicago; placing some copy on 
Forhan’s Toothpaste. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing pattern advertis- 
ing for the McCall Company. 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 1110 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. Making 10,000 
line yearly contracts for J. A. Folger & Son. 


Charles Daniel Frey Company, Monroe Bldg., 
Chicago. Placing account in United States 
and Canada for the Simmons Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. Will use trade journals and 
newspapers in the principal cities; placing 
two-time orders in Florida papers on Crane 
Company. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 629 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Contracts and orders 
being issued generally on Apex Electrical 
Dis. Co.; also on Channell Chemical Company; 
placing some advertising on Lewis Labora- 
tories. 


Hancock-Payne Advertising Organization, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing orders 
with some Pennsylvania newspapers for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing- 
ton street. Have secured the account of 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car, formerly handled by 
Calkins & Holden, New York. 


W. H. H. Hull & Co., Tribune Bldg., New 
York. Placing orders with some Pennsylvania 


newspapers for the New York World. 


J. Roland Kay Company, 161 East Erie 
street, Chicago. Reported to be preparing 
advertising campaign for J. Coleman 
Company (U §S. Agents) “Robinson Patent 
Barley,” New York. 


John S. King Company, Newman-Stern 
Bldg., Cleveland. Placing the following ac- 
counts: Euclid Candy Company, ‘Sweet 
Lover” Candy, Cleveland, Ohio; Gerson-Stew- 
art Corporation, “Softasilk’’ liquid soap; 
Akron Barrow Co., wheelbarrows, Akron, 
Ohio; Cook Motor Company, gasoline engines, 
Delaware, Ohio, 


Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Sending out 52 line 
orders for Anco Sales Company. 


Lord & Thomas, 366 Madison avenue, New 
York. Again placing schedules with news- 
Papers in various sections for Autostrop 
Safety Razor Company, New York. 


Lord & Thomas, Corporation Bldg., Los 


Angeles. Making 2,160-line contracts for Cal- 
ifcornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange; placing 
orders with newspapers for Standard Labora- 
tories, Inc., ‘“‘Stacomb,” 75¢ Stanford ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 


Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Sending out 112 lines to run 26 times, and 56 
lines to 1un 26 times fer Mary T. Goldman; 
placing some copy on Edna Wallace Hopper 
Beauty Preparations in Illinois papers; plac- 
ing some small copy on Brunswick Balke 
Collender Company; issuing general crders 
and contracts on Quaker Oats Company. 


H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
the Borden Company. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Sending out 100) 
lines to run 16 times for ‘“‘Hickery Garters.”’ 


McLain-Simpers Organization, 210 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. Reported 
to be placing account for Individual Diinking 
Cup Company, “Dixie Cups” Easton, Pa. 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, Trib- 
une Bldg., Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for Armour Grain Company. 


C. H. Norwood, Inc., 1182 Broadway, New 
York. Reported will later use large news- 
paper space for White Oak Coal Company, 
Macdonald, W. Va. 


O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 1 
Court street, Boston. Preparing schedules 
for front-page space with New England news- 
papers for Batchelder & Snyder, hams, bacon 
and sausage. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Reported to be placing Ameri- 
can accounts of E. & J. Burke, Ltd., Can- 
trell & Cochrane, ginger ale, Perrier Water, 
Gordon & Dilworth jams, and Dr. Brush’s 
Kumyss. 


Proctor & Collier Company, Reading Road 
and McMillan street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mak- 
ing 10,250 line contracts for Philip Carey 
Company. 


William H. Rankin Co., 180 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on Century 
Heating & Ventilating Co.; also on Kinney 
Rome Company. 


C. Hyman Ratner, 15 East 26th street, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for Hood’s Herb Remedy, 
Henderson street, Jersey City; placing orders 
with newspapers for Republic Trading Com- 
pany, revolvers, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Placing some schedules on 
Arrow Collar. 


F. J. Ross Company, 119 West 40th street, 
New York. Making 9,000 line contracts for 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York, Placing orders with some New York 
newspapers for Beautiful Womanhood maga- 
zine, 1926 Broadway, New York. 


George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 67 
Buhl Block, Detroit. Reported to be placing 
account for Berry Brothers, Inc., varnish, 
Detroit. b 


Stack Advertising Agency, 29 East Madi- 
son street, Chicago. Issuing orders and con- 
tracts for Swift & Co. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. General orders and 
contracts going out for Scholl Mfg. Co.; 
placing some copy on Log Cabin Products. 


Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Reported will make up news- 
paper list in February and March for Regal 
Shoe Company, 268 Summer street, Boston. 
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V-C Advertisers’ Service Corporation, Cand- 
ler Bldg., New York. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for Ridgway’s Tea, Inc. 


Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Making 3,978-line yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Allaire Woodward & Co. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Orders and contracts being: 
issued for Morris & Co. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, 9 Hanover street, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers for 
New York Life Insurance Company. (Sev- 
enty-eighth Annual Statement), 346 Broadway, 
New York. 


C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro West, De- 
troit. Reported to be placing account for 
Continental Rubber Works, “Vitalic Tires,”’ 
Erie, Pa. 


Raises $37,000 City Advertising 


The Merchants’ Advertising Commit- 
tee of Paterson, N. J., recently raised 
approximately $37,000 at a meeting held 
at the Chamber of Commerce. This 
amount. is only one-third of $100,000 to 
be raised by thé committee for advertis- 
ing the City of Paterson over a period of 
three years. This campaign will include 
a comprehensive newspaper campaign, 
some use of billboards, and some direct- 
by-mail material. 


The Daily Nex 


’ Leads the second paper in P| 
in Advertising Lineage for the, 
1922, as follows: | 


Local Advertising ..... cous 1,6} 
National Advertising ......_ | 
Classified Advertising ..... i 


Total Advertising .........1)] 


Lineage Figures by 
De Lisser Brothers. 


DAILY NEW 


Passaic, New Jers 
| 


26,000 last 
October— Noy 


175,000 


DETROIT 


Evening 


Federal Tax Servi 
for Publishers | 


References on 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDA\ 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


\ 
ae 
\ 


YOU USUALLY FINI 
THAT "THE PROGRES‘ 
IVE NEWSPAPER IN :) 
CITY IS AN— 


NEA CLIENI 


EVERY FEATURE NECESSA: 
FOR THE UP-TO-THE-MINU 
PAPER IS INCLUDED IN T! 
DAILY NEA FULL SERVICE.’ 


Ask for Samples and Rates 


NEA SERVICE, INC 
1200 W. Third St., Cleveland, 0! 


CIRCULATION 


= BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


Start 1923 with a Big 
Gain 


1922 CAMPAIGNS 
Los Angeles Times 3rd 
San Francisco Chronicle 

Indianapolis News 

Baltimore American 

Louisville Herald 

Now Conducting 

Washington Post 

2nd Campaign 


HOLLISTER'S CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


iiltt-Mailer Adaptation at Installation 
3 Maintenance Cost of 4c to 9c a 
ibscriber a year. 


Ir mail lists of 1,500-5,000. 


Imprints 
glresses direct. Provides for daily 
(rection of mail list. Eliminates pre- 
gitable complaints. Makes Circulation 
hnager independent of Composing and 
(ley Rooms. Permits use of time and 
‘or-saving methods, Gives subscribers 
jnitely better mail delivery service. 
lite today for details. 


Speedaumatic 


| Company 


MANUFACTURING 


| THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


THE 
EW ORLEANS STATES 


itwo years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


~ 
‘sent averages are 


Daily over 54,000 
| Sunday over 77,000 


ite 12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


Advertising gain for 1922 
125,432—-Greatest in the South 


Represented by 


HE S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


)HN M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 


he Buffalo Territory 
fers Big Possibilities 
>» National Advertisers 


‘lfth American City; second in New 
‘k State, Buffalo, with over half a 
‘lion people and the surrounding 
le area with three hundred thou- 
‘l more, affords a rich market to 
‘ional advertisers. The effective 
lium to capture this desirable mar- 
(is the big, Popular, home news- 
Ss B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
“nglish-Speaking Homes, 


he Buffalo Evening News 
yard H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
_KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
rhridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 
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DOLLAR PULLER« 


_ Advertising and circulation 
ideas that will 


] managers 
mcrease advertising receipts and win 


are always on the lookout for new 
new circulation. Your 


tdea for mcreasing advertising or circulation may not appeal.to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
idea printed under this head. 


LISHER will pay $1 for each 


Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication ‘to the 
appear clip them and mail them in 
will not be returned. 


A®ouT two years ago I hit upon a scheme 
to get a little extra job work out of every 
sale and at the same time assist in making the 
sale a success through giving it more publicity. 
I wrote to all our correspondents in adjoining 
towns and offered them 5 cents for every resi- 
dent’s name tabulated in the following manner: 

Jones; John Hogme-— * E A ¢ 

Brown, Wm. s— E 

The above showed that John H. Jones was 
married, was a property owner, a farmer, used 
electricity, had an automobile and also had 
children under 12 years of age. Mr. Brown 
was single, a property owner but not a farmer, 
used electricity, but did not own an automobile. 

For straight sales I suggested the use of the 
whole list and there has hardly been one sale 
since this list was established that has not used 
it.. This means extra handbills in addition to 
the newspaper advertising. Distribution was 
made in a No. 8 one cent Government envelope. 

This list was also’ available to a hardware 
dealer wishing to sell farming machinery, paint, 
etc., or to the dealer in electrical appliances or 
the garage man. 

So far there has been some use for the list 
pretty nearly every month in the year, and it 
is an easy matter to get merchants to use 
printed matter furnished by their jobbers when 
you can show them a certified list—C. N. F. 


Get the artist on your paper to draw a full- 
page picture of a bird’s eye view of a country- 
side, showing perhaps a road winding up around 
a hill, the farm, a good sized stream on the 
banks of which is a camp, trees, and in fact 
everything which would be seen from an air- 
plane out in the country. Along the road, of 
course, would be found the billboard and on the 
many other things represented on the page a 
small space could be drawn in so that an ad- 
vertisement could be inserted. The page could 
be sold in this way: on the space near the camp 
would be an ad concerning camping needs and 
fishermen’s supplies, on the billboards could be 
practically anything, on the windmill on the 
farm the hardware man, on the barn the lumber- 
man, in the yard of the farm house could be 
one of the seedsmen advertising bluegrass and 
so on all,over the page, small spaces could be 
sold.—J. W. H. 


A page featuring a calendar of the approach- 
ing month is good to run towards the end of the 
dying month. Fill in extra spaces with the 
moon changes. Then sell an ad for each day. 
Sundays are good days for church or amuse- 
ments ads, Mondays for laundries and dry 
cleaners, Thursdays for fish stories, Fridays 
for groceries, etc. Every day in the month will 
be especially attractive for someone. This 
feature will appeal to non-advertisers because 
they more or less know of the advertising value 
of calendars.—R. B. M. 


Now that spring costumes are in the minds 
of many women it would be a good idea for the 
paper to co-operate with the leading department 
stores of the city in having attractive salesgirls 
photographed in new spring apparel and in them 
publishing the photos with the names and ad- 
dresses of the girls doing the posing. The 
paper might use the photos in the center of a 
double page spread and might, in addition to 
the names and addresses of the models give the 
names of the stores furnishing the costumes, 
and the paper might then group ads around 
these photos from all of the stores co-operating 
in the event. Over the spread there might be 
this heading “THE DAILY NEWS STYLE 
SHOW,” or whatever the name of the paper 
is—F, H, W. 


Most financial institutions nowadays have 
bond departments which sell stocks and bonds to 
investors. There are such departments, proba- 
bly, in the financial institutions in your city. 
To how many people do these departments sell 
stocks and bonds? Wouldn’t it be greatly to 
the advantage of other local people to carefully 
invest their earnings in the conservative stocks 
and bonds dealt in by these departments? A 
story along these lines about the local financial 
institutions’ stocks and bonds departments would 
be of great interest to folks and you could 
easily get the departments to use ads on the 
same page on which the story appeared.—F. 
H. W. 


September and early February are good times 
to solicit the second-hand book stores for adver- 
tising in your paper. Many high school and 
college students purchase their books whenever 
available from these shops at the beginning of 


DottarR Putter Eprtor. 
and receive payment. 


When 


they 
Unavailable 


ideas 


each semester. For a small fee they are glad 
to turn over their stock and exchange books. 
Try to sell them the idea of running a column 
of the books that they are arxious to dispose of 
at bargain prices and a column of the books for 
which there is a steady demand and for which 
they are seeking.—D. R. 


“Where did you get the idea?” put to a 
clothing merchant who had just staged a suc- 
cessful merchandising stunt. The stunt was 
in co-operation with the local ice company. 
The latter had manufactured a large cake of 
ice with a straw hat inside it, also cards. This 
cake was placed on the sidewalk in front of the 
store, remaining there all day. The clothier 
contributed the hat, the ice company the ice. 
The clothier told me that the stunt had been 
proposed by an advertising solicitor of a local 
newspaper, who had sold the ice company on it. 
Both were advertisers, and the good will of 
both was increased by this gratuitous “service.” 
Aren’t there stunts you can propose to your 
advertisers which will help them, and draw 
the bonds of business relationship closer?—J. 
Tt, 


Several Texas daily papers that have radio 
broadcasting stations, are getting splendid pub- 
licity by inviting musical organizations from 
small towns within their territory to come to 
the broadcasting stations and give concerts from 
time to time. The organizations are glad to do 
this for the publicity they receive for them- 
selves, their schools, or their towns, and the 
Papers operating the broadcasting stations get 
splendid notices from the local newspapers in 
the towns from which the musical clubs are in- 
vited. It is a fine publicity scheme for every 
one, including the radio dealers—W. H. M. 


Have some envelopes printed with the return 
card of your paper in the corner, together with 
a terse argument in favor of your paper as an 
advertising medium and business getter. Send 
them out empty under: special delivery postage 
to a list of business men who should be. using 
your columns but are not. It is likely that 
yowll hear from some of them by phone or 
otherwise, because it will be evident that you 
intended to send them something of importance 
and in some manner failed to do so. When you 
get a response send a good talker around to 
tell them what might have been in the envelope. 
at the very least you’ve driven home the argu- 
ment printed on the envelope.—D. H. T. 

The Fox store of San Antonio, dealing in 
photographic supplies and gift goods, cashed in 
on the public interest in M. Coue’s theories re- 
cently by running a big ad headed: “Auto Sug- 
gestion.” In smaller type below this big head- 
line appeared: ‘“‘Commercial Version by Fox’s.” 
Twenty-five boxes were grouped under the 
head, and in each box there was a ‘‘Sugges- 
tion’? concerning some line of articles handled 
in the store. The Fox firm claims to do more 
kodak finishing than any other firm in the 
world, their business coming from many foreign 
countries and other states as well as Texas. 
Their success is due largely to advertising, and 
I have noted that they never miss an opportu- 
nity to make their advertising timely.—J. T. 


The usual appropriation set aside by Congress 
for the free distribution of seeds for this year 
failed to pass the house and senate this year. 
Thousands of people all over the United States 
will fail to get these packages of free seeds this 
season. In a very short time now it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to mention this fact to your seeds- 
men in your town, and get him to use a goodly 
amount of space in your paper. These people 
who have been depending on the government 
for seeds are so accustomed to their own garden 
that they will not go without their home grown 
vegetables this year.—J. W. H. 


Why not take advantage of every opportunity 
to tie up local advertising with local news? The 
day following a fire in Dallas, Texas, the Dallas 
Morning News used a picture of the burning 
building for a page center around which were 
grouped advertisements of local fire insurance 
firms. An automobile wreck could be used the 
same way for automobile and accident insur- 
ance. In fact, there are many news stories that 
make good money pullers.—W. H. M. 


The first of May is known as the “renters 
annual exodus” among moving and storage men. 
With this in mind have one of the clever men 
on your staff write a humorous story about mov- 
ing day, to be used in the latter part of April, 
and then go after advertising from moving and 
storage men and from furniture dealers, wall 
paperers, and so on.—D. R. 
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Westchester County’s 


Greatest Advertising 
Medium 


DAILY ARCUS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Carried 


Over 7,000,000 


Lines in 1922 


This is the Greatest Amount of 
Advertising Carried by Any 
Paper in This Important County. 


BY every test 
of daily cir- 
culation The 
News leads — by 
volume, by char- 
acter, by distribu- 
tion, by reader in- 
terest, by proved 
results for adver- 
tisers. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


New Haven 
Benister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED, 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


IPOS APE 


ORLD I 
ADVERTISING GAINS, 
1922 OVER 1921 


cam 3,493, 854 ues 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Aves 
Times Bldg., New 
York. 


G. Logan Payne Co., 
6 N. Michigan Ave., 


Norris Hill, 
710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

401 Tower Bldg., 

Chicago. 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
1. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., San Franelsce 
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NEW OVERTIME RULING 
BY JUDGE HAND 


New York Publishers Now Required to 
Warn Pressmen of Overtime, 
“When Ascertainable”’ 

“So Far as Possible” 


and 


Pressmen’s demands that the New 
York newspaper publishers give them 
a week’s notice of all shifts and of all 
overtime to be worked during the en- 
suing week were ruled upon February 
3 by U. S. Judge Hand, whose recent 
decision as arbitrator had been inter- 
preted by the union as compelling the 
publishers to give such notice. His 
own interpretation of his decision ren- 
dered on December 18, follows: 

“Notice of the starting time of any 
regular shift shall be given in ad- 
vance, each Saturday for the ensuing 
week, and the finishing time of each 
shift; the fact that overtime will be 
demanded, when ascertainable, and the 
length of such overtime, so far as 
practicable.” 

Judge Hand was asked to interpret 
his former ruling by the joint stand- 
ing committee of the publishers asso- 
ciation and the union, the latter re- 
questing the step after the publishers 
had refused to accept its idea of Judge 
Hand’s meaning. His interpretation 
is considered to uphold the contention 
of the publishers that the union de- 
mand was impossible to execute, and 
President David Simons of the union 
declared that the new ruling “means 
more trouble.” 

The publishers accepted the inter- 
pretation and this week posted the 
following notice in their plants: 


“Press Room’ SCHEDULE 


“No change in the schedule of the 
past several weeks, except for unfore- 
seen emergencies. 

“All publishers reserve the right, 
upon due notice, to call men earlier 
under the contract, which provides for 
eight consecutive hours, exclusive of 
lunch time, either day or night. 

“Additional overtime may be re- 
quired to finish the presswork. The 
amount of such overtime, if any, is not 
now ascertainable. 

“For the week beginning Sunday, 
February 11, and ending Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 18, as near as now ascertainable: 
(Schedule of crew shifts followed). 

“Men may be. dismissed earlier, 
when, in the judgment of the foreman, 
they are not needed.” 


WAGE CONTRACTS CONCLUDED 


Agreements in Mobile, Lynn, New 
Castle, Indianapolis and Muncie 


New contracts have been made be- 
tween newspapers and _ typographical 
unions in Lynn, Mass., and New Castle, 
Pa.; with pressmen and with stereotyp- 
ers in Mobile, and with mailers in In- 


dianapolis and Muncie, Ind. Details of 
the agreements follow: 
TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Lynn, Mass.—Agreement’ effective 


January 24, 1923, to January 24, 1925, 
with night scale of $45.65 and day scale 
of $41.50. Apprentices receive from $14 
to $30. The week is 41 hours, day or 
night. The old scale was $41.80, night, 
and $38, day. Apprentices received from 
$14 to $28. 

New Castize, Pa.—Agreement effect- 
ive from January 1, 1923, to January 1, 
1925, with scale of $46, night, and $43, 
day. Apprentices receive from 40 to 70 
per cent of journeymen’s scale. Hours 
are 48 per week. - The old scale was 
$43.50, night, and $40.50, day. 


PRESSMEN 


Mosite, ArA—Contract effective from 
December 26, 1922, to September 4, 1923, 
renewing old scale of $31.50, day or 
night. Pay of apprentices is optional 
with the foreman. Hours are 48 per 
week. No arbitration provisions are in- 
cluded. 
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STEREOTYPERS 


Mosire, Ata.—Contract effective from, 
April 28, 1922, to April 28, 1923, with a 
scale of $31.50 per week, day or night. 
Hours are 48 per week. The old scale 
was $30 per week, day or night. Arbi- 
tration is provided for all differences re- 
garding working conditions or terms of 
a new contract. 


MAILERS 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Agreement effective 
December 31, 1922, to December 31, 1923, 
with a night scale of $36.50, and a day 
scale of $33.50. Apprentices’ pay is fixed 
by the office. This is an increase of 50 
cents per week over the old scale. 
Hours are 48 per week. Provision is 
made for arbitration, in accordance with 
methods provided by the A. N. P. A. 
and the I. T. U., of all differences aris- 
ing under the contract and of the terms 
of a new agreement. 


Munciz, Inp.— Agreement effective 
from January 1, 1923, to January 1, 1924, 
with a scale of $35.50 per week, day or 
night. This is an increase of 50 cents a 
week. Contract provides for arbitration 
of all differences under the agreement 
and terms of a new contract, according 
to methods provided by A, N. P. A. and 
I, T. U. Hours remain at 48 per week. 


DISCUSS CLOSER BONDS 
AMONG PRINTERS 


Topics on Calendar of International 
Council Meeting—Arbitration Board 
of I. T. U. and A. N. P. A. 
Meets Next Week 


Closer affiliation of the various print- 
ing trades unions under jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union 
will be discussed’ at a meeting of the 
board of governors of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Council in In- 
dianapolis. Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
will attend a dinner given by the board. 

Conservatives among the printing 
union leaders are understood to be op- 
posed to a plan for demanding concur- 
rent wage contracts for all crafts in the 
industry. so that agreements with em- 
ployers would end on the same date. It 
is said the proposal, however, may be 
considered by the board. It has been dis- 
cussed in other meetings of the board. 

Officers of the following International 
unions are expected to participate in the 
conference: Typographical, pressmen, 
photo-engravers, bookbinders and stereo- 
typers and electrotypers. 

The International arbitration board of 
the Typographical Union and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
is scheduled to meet at Indianapolis, Feb- 
ruary 14. 


Job Scale Cut in Kansas City 


Arbitration has settled the strike of 
Kansas City union job printers. Hours 
were cut from 48 to 44 a week, when 
hand men were reduced from $40.50 to 
$39, and machine men from $43 to $41.50 
a week. The scale went into effect Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Providence Journal Elects Officers 


John R. Rathom was re-elected editor 
and general manager of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal ‘Company at its annual 
meeting February 7. Stephen O. Metcalf 
was elected president, Henry D. Sharpe, 
vice-president, and Robert W. Warren, 
secretary-treasurer. The following di- 
rectors were chosen: Stephen O. Met- 
calf, Henry D. Sharpe, John R. Rathom, 
Harry P. Cross, G. Pierce Metcalf, 
William L. Hodgman and Richard S. 
Aldrich. 


Texas Paper Elects Officers 


The Waxahachie (Texas) Enterprise 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Daily and Weekly Enterprise, has elected 
the following officers: C. W. Kent, 
president; J. P. Chambless, vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Ownby, secretary. Direc- 


tors are C. W. Simpson, T. A. Ferris, 
A. M. Browning, C. W. Kent, Lee P. 
Quaite, J. P. Chambless, J. Lea Gam- 
mon, and R. W. Getzendaner. W. A. 
Ownby has been retained as managing 
editor. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL NOT SOLD 


C. A. Finnegan Negotiating for Pur- 
chase of a New Home 


A definite answer regarding countless 
rumors that the Buffalo Commercial has 
been or is about to be sold was given 
to the correspondent of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER this week by E. J. McCone, gen- 
eral manager of the newspaper. 

“C, A. Finnegan, owner of the ‘Com- 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold, American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


Harris 

Two color rotary press, bed 29x42, sheet 28 
x 40, Automatic Art Delivery Exceptional Press 
for long runs. Frice, terms, etc., C. F. & Co., 
96 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


Bargains in Power Paper Cutters. 

70” “New Idea’? Automatic Clamp Sheridan. 

64” *‘New Model,’’ Automatic Clamp Sheridan. 

50” “Dayton’’ Automatic Clamp Seybold. 

50” 20th Century’ Automatic Clamp, Seybold, 

45” “New Model’? Automatic Clamp Sheridan. 

44” “Oswego” Auto and Hand Clamp, Oswego 
Mach Works. 

44” “Keystone’”’ Automatic Standard 
Mach. Co. 

44” “Kent’? Semi-Auto Clamp, Thos. Ryan. 

38” “Holyoke” Automatic Clamp, Seybold. 

38” “Oswego” Automatic Clamp, Oswego Mach. 
Works. 

38” “White’?’ Hand and Auto. Clamp, White. 

36” “New Idea’? Automatic Clamp, Sheridan. 

“Sheridan” Hand Clamp, Sheridan. 

34” B. & C. Hand Clamp, Brown & Carver. 

“White” Hand and Auto Clamp, White. 

32” “‘National’? Hand and Auto Clamp, Atlantic 
Mach Co. 

32” Seybold Hand Clamp, Seybold. 

Prices, Terms and particulars of Conner, Fend- 

ler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New York City. 


Clamp, 


B Newspaper Piant Equipments B 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 24th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Straightline Web, with 25 h. p. 
motors, press erected on your founda- 
tion seeeccccce ee $12,000.00 
64-page multi-color, 22 in. cut off, 
erected ........0- eocee cee $17,500.00 
2-16 page Tabloid size webs $3,000.00 


Get our List No. 27—16 pages. 


eerecsecces 


NK 


Huber’s 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are now made in our 
new Rotgravure fac- 
tory. A better ink 
at the same price. 


HUBER'S Colors itn 
use since 1780 


| {| 
IMtluber 


Main Offloe 
65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 


Ot aso Tabscig 


mercial, is now negotiating for t| 
chase of a new home for the 1} 
per,” said Mr. McCone. “The ei 
will be made and the Commerc) 
move before May 1, when its k| 
the present quarters expires, } 
buildings are being considered and! 
will be closed within the next | 
three weeks. 

“Mr. Finnegan’s decision to p)} 
a building should be considered as) 
nite and final answer to the many | 
that the Commercial has been sol, 
for sale.” 


Iron River Reporter Stops | 


The Iron River (Mich.) Dai 
porter owned by P. H. O’Brien, }| 
pended publication. 


EQUIPMEN’ 


Newspaper Making 


For Sale 
Hoe Quad Newspaper Web Press, prin; 
usual combinations up to 32 pages, re| 


the manufacturers, and packed for shit} 
Russia, together with complete new st) 
equipment and large amount of stereoty | 
rial, all new. Press arranged to print 
seven columns, 13 ems, but can be chi | 
small expense to take eight columns, 1i| 
Has been stored in New York since thi} 
tion of 1917, prevented shipment, accu | 
charges for storage, etc., of $18,000—| 
sold for less than these charges to ¢]) 
All new or equal to new for all practi| 
poses. Complete itemized list of the ou} 
plied on request, with price. (Refer to | 
401.) Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifi| 
New York City. 


Stereotyping Machin: 
FOR SALE 


Hoe Metal Pot, 6,000 lbs., with 1: 
meter, pump and casting box. 
Hoe Plate Finisher and Cooler, | 
Double Steam Table, Trimming B | 
Double Tail Cutter, Casting Box. | 
Hoe Curve Plate Shaver and ¢} 
stereotyping equipment. 


For prices, write } 


OBSERVER-DISPATCH, In 
Utica, N. Y. 


f 


Take It To | 


POWER 


\ 


Open 24 Hours out ol! 
The Fastest Engravers: 
the Earth | 


Powers Photo Engraving: 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bld 
New York City | 
i 


HAVE YOU TRIE. 
HOE PRESSROO 
SUPPLIES? © 


| 
| 
In the field of Small Supplies as ; 
as Large Machinery, Hoe Qualit) 
Supreme. 
We carry a complete line of 1! 
Making Machinery, small tools } 
supplies, including . 
| 


Blanketing 
Matrix tissue 
Paste powder 
Brushes 


Chemicals 
Router bits 
Jig saw blade 
Metal saws 


Gauges, etc. 


Write for prices 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand Street | 
New York, N. Y. 


7 Water St. 827 Tribune Es 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il) 


‘UATIONS WANTED 


4WORD for advertisements under this 
Jisification. Cash with order. For 
iemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
40 words) FREE. 


wmt, Officer Manager 

j- daily. Qualified to handle cost ac- 
;, tax matters, A, B. C. records and all 
ltters. Competent, reliable, A-1 refer- 
‘Married, 12 years’ newspaper experi- 
vailable at once. Address Box A-851, 
- Publisher. 


—————_——————— 


ring Man, 

irty-two, fourteen years’ experience, last 
yrs advertising manager large Southern 
pen for position March 1. Address 
iditor & Publisher. 


-ing Manager 
4h executive who knows how to handle 
scessfully and a* big personal producer, 
sag a more profitable and permanent 
syn. Over 15 years’ successful experi- 
‘al and National in both provincial and 
jitan cities. Reputation for resource- 
‘and getting maximum results. Now 
win one of the larger Eastern cities. 
at least $5,000 proposition, salary and 
lrrangement preferred. Address Box 
are Editor & Publisher. 


“ing or Business Executive 

Jhly experienced executive and strong 
; producer, now located in important 
{ city, is seeking a more desirable op- 
Wy. Young married man, with long 
sul record as Advertising Manager, 
1s Manager and Associate Publisher. 
rely seeking a change, but a real per- 
H proposition, salary and bonus or profit 
} basis preferred, and possibly an op- 
ty to secure financial interest after 
»le period. Metropolitan and provin- 
serience. Unquestionable record. Ad- 
Sox. A-845, care Editor & Publisher. 


ring Salesman 


jv. account creator with ten years’ ex- 
1 in daily newspaper and national agency 
(sires connection with progressive news- 
‘s advertising department manager or 
it Can write copy if necessary, create 
lsiness, handle department stores, spe- 
ops, industrial pages or feature editions 
hand assist in building national accounts 
¢ wide acquaintance in agency field. At 
femployed on daily paper in metropolitan 
¢ Desires change in the interest of im- 
( position only. Prefers position in New 
etropolitan district. All correspondence 
ublishers treated strictly confidential. 
© Box A-865, Editor & Publisher, 


ising Solicitor, Classified or Display 
jlike connection with any progressive 
ver, although preferring western town cr 
Age 23, good qualifications and educa- 
4] best of references. Four years’ ex- 
+ with newspapers and _ publications. 
,Sditor & Publisher. 


1s or Advertismg Manager 

\-five years’ experience as Printer, 
tr, Advertising and Business Manager 
ting New York City and Boston Daily 
(pers, Graduate Harvard University 
ising Course; connected with Adver- 
Agency who handled O’Sullivan’s Rub- 
21, United Shoe Machinery Co., W. L. 
i Shoe Co., and other national ac- 
thoroughly experienced in all de- 
its of the newspaper and magazine 
4. Salary not important but would 
{ secure financial interest, when ability 
ven. Address A-868, Editor & Pub- 


‘ion Director at Liberty 
ince in stimulating circulation for farm 
ii and country dailies. A producer, a 
‘ Go anywhere. Prefer Middle West. 
your limit. A-858, Editor & Publisher. 


‘ion Manager 

jad wide range of experience in every 
»£ circulation work. Desire to become 
- with growing newspaper, where compe- 


ad initiative in handing circulation prob- 
demanded. Box A-816, Editor ,& Pub- 


Vriter—Reporter 

i’ newspaper experience, 1 year asso- 
litor of weekly magazine. Qualified for 
«, copy writer, or house organ work. 
lege graduate. At present employed. 
(s A-802, Editor &. Publisher. 


te university, ten years’ experience, re- 
ito managing editor, wishes connection 
jod daily. References. A-855, Editor & 


ler. 
———————— 
} 

ive, desk man, writer, ready to help 
(elp is needed. Can take charge or fit in 


Fe New York, Chicago, New England, 
and South Atlantic experience. Ma- 


iwith conditions in small towns and in 
if 100,000 and upward. Collegiate and 
lucation. Best references as to personal 
fessional standing. A-864, Editor & Pub- 


| 


Editor & Publisher 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor 

of exceptional ability and well qualified feature 
writer, desires to affiliate with large weekly pub- 
lication or trade journal having plant sufficiently 
well -equipped to handle monthly magazine 
owned by applicant. Profits from publishing 
of magazine and attendant job work sufficient to 
meet salary expected. If you are looking for 
a high class man who knows every phase of the 
newspaper game from a publisher’s standpoint, 
address Box A-830, Editor and Publisher, 


Fast and Accurate Copy-Reader 


now on New York daily, can give four hours 
each day to other work, A-841, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


Managing Editor 

is,open for position where he can prove his 
worth. University man. Fought his way 
from cub to managing editor in ten years on 
large dailies. Christian, 36, married. Can get 


out the kind of paper that sells. Address 
A-863, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Foreman, 


assistant foreman and head make-up, would like 
to correspond with publisher needing composing 
i em foreman. Address A-835, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Newspaper Man ~ 

of 12 years’ experience, desires position as 
business or circulation manager on medium 
sized daily. Knows the game and can produce. 
Best references. Married. Looking for a real 
opportunity rather than large salary. Address 
A-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Nothing to Brag About 

But I think my five years’ experience as adver- 
tising manager and editor of a newspaper, and 
connections with two large agencies might be 
profitable to a newspaper, agency or represenia- 
tive, needing a man capable of writing copy, 
making attractive layouts, understanding details 
and news reporting. Age 25, unmarried. Ad- 
dress A-862, Editor & Publisher. 


Sales and Promotion Correspondent 
Writer of forceful sales letters and advertising 


copy; 28, 10 years’ New York newspaper ex- 
perience. Connection in advertising department 
or agency. Location New York or commuting 
distance: Initial salary $50. John J. Deery, 


384 8th Ave., New York City. 


Solicitor 

Two years’ trade paper experiencé, two years 
assistant chief, Foreign Trade Bureau, National 
Trade Association. Good education, speaks sev- 
eral languages, wide awake plugger, good habits, 


28, married. Moderate salary or salary and 
commission. A-1 army and_ business creden- 
tials. ‘Box A-856, Editor & Publisher. 


This Man Will Make You Money 


Jf you are the publisher of a newspaper 
and need the service of an able, experienced 
advertising and business executive, please 
communicate with me. 

I have had considerable and successful 
newspaper experience. New York adver- 
tising agency experience, and now adver- 
tising manager of national publication. 

A reasonable salary and the opportunity 
to participate in the increased business I can 
get for you is the arrangement most desired. 

I know how to sell newspaper space. Ad- 
dress A-860, Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Experienced 


metropolitan and small city news and_ desk 
man open for position. Go anywhere. James 
C. Wilson, General Delivery, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted 

A position as a display or classified advertis- 
ing solicitor, ‘by young married man. Experi- 
S. Hay, 23 Tod Lane, Youngstown, 


Wanted 


Desk job in town not larger than 25,000 in mid- 
dle west. I have had eight years’ experience 
all desks and as reporter. Married, 28 years 
old. -A-834, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Position as foreman of daily newspaper plant 
with linotype and web press equipment; efficient 
and reliable; union; Great Lakes states pre- 
ferred. Long experience with medium sized 
papers carrying heavy advertising has’ taught 
the writer just where to cut the corners to best 
advantage to keep things going all the time, and 
getting the paper to press at the same hour 
each day has become second nature. Do you 
want to unload the composing room end of 
it? Write P. O. Box 209, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


for 


February 10, 1923 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager, 

now in active charge of a metropolitan paper, 
wants position demanding real ability. Analyt- 
ical mind, persistent and thoroughly reliable. 


Excellent references from present employer 
and others. Address Box A-755, Editor & 
Publisher. > 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted 


good copy writer. 
attractive layouts. 
man. Send 
full details 
Miller, 


Must be capable of making 
Exceptional future for right 
samples of lettered layouts and 
about yourself. Address Charlie 
The Georgian, Atlanta, Ga. 


Advertising Salesman and Copy Writer 

A good position with a well known newspaper in 
lake city of 275,000 population. Write, stating 
experience, age and salary expected, Box A-839, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor 


Small Florida evening daily wants news editor 
who is good head writer and layout man. 
Address A-803, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager 


for large newspaper now publishing volume of 
classified advertising in large city. Give ex- 
perience and salary desired. Reply confiden- 


tial. A-866, Editor & Publisher. 


Immediate Opening 

on copy desk, New England evening newspaper. 
Competent New England man, now employed, 
preferred. . Address A-859, Editor & Publisher. 


Middle Western Daily, 


nearly 90,000 circulation, . wants 
sulesman who can sell special pages. Will pay 
liberal commission. Want a man who has proven 
his ability along this line. Unless you are good 
and know you are good, don’t apply. This is 
a job for a real salesman. Address D. P. Slay- 
ton, 601 S. 17th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


advertising 


Reporter 
Well educated young man for district work. 
Editorship of weekly edition for right man. 


Star, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Solicitor 

First newspaper in eastern town of 60,000 is 
in need of ad solicitor and copy writer. Must 
be man of some experience, good appearance and 
ability. Address Box A-821, care of Editor & 


Publisher, giving references, stating experience 
and ‘salary expected. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
A 30 Percent Interest 


can be purchased in newspaper with average 
earnings of $20,000 for past five years in 
growing prosperous central states city of 
65,000, by a high-class, able business execu- 
tive. Price $75,000 cash, $30,000 of which will 
go into surplus of company. Present owner 
and manager is getting old and wishes to lay 
down burden of active management. A fine 
opening for an energetic, experienced news- 
paper executive who ‘has sufficient capital 
and is looking for a permanent interest in 
prosperous property with bright future. Ad- 
dress A-867, Editor & Publisher. 


Church Ad on Sports Page 


The Ministerial Union of Elizabeth, 
N. J., which has been using display ads 
in the Elizabeth Journal, recently ran the 
invitation to church, which was headed 
“That Is My Church,” on the sport page, 
in an endeavor to reach men who per- 
haps would not glance at the church 
page, on which the ad usually appears. 


Four Churches Join in Advertising 


Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist and 
Baptist churches of Shoshone, Idaho, 
have combined in a movement for a go- 
to-church Sunday in February. The 
publicity feature includes large space in 
newspapers, invitations through the mail 
and the placarding of the country. 


Adler Not a Candidate 


E. P. Adler, publisher of the Daven- 
port (la.) Times, has requested that his 
name be dropped: from the list of nomi- 
nations for the board of directors of the 
Associated Press. The nominating com- 
mittee has made no selection to take his 
place. 
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CALIFORNIA 
NEWSPAPER 


An unusual opportunity te buy a daily 
in California 
business of 
large profits. 


city of 20,000, 
$120,000 a year. 
Only A. P. franchise in 
county. Buyer must act at once as 
owner will advance price in two weeks. 
For further particulars write or wire 


PALMER DEWITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Business Founded 1899 


doing a 
Making 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


(= WE CONNECT THE WIRES=>=>) 


ys IT NEW CIRCULATION you 
want? We have a promotion 
manager with splendid record for 
increasing sales of small and 
large city dailies, from Jersey to 
Oregon, Has stayed from six 
months to nine years, and has 
gilt-edge testimonials from em- 
ployers—‘‘agreeable personality, 
energetic, efficient, trustworthy,.’’ 
Now in Ohio, ready at $2,000, 
Ask about our No, 3874-B, | 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THiro- Natt. BioG:, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


My ; 
iy ie 
OP cine 
2 ogy i¢ 


Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS of NEWSPAPERS 
BROKAW BLDG:-42'2and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


AREYOU COVERED IN NEW YORK MR. EDITOR? 


AN EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN 
WOULD SERVE A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF OUT OF TOWN DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS AS NEW’ YORK CORRESPON- 
DENT, COVERING ALL BRANCHES 
OF NEWS. IN THE METROPOLIS, 
THAT WOULD BH OF LOCAL INTER- 
WRITE OR 


EST TO YOUR READERS. 
WIRD FOR. RATES, 


REPORTER—Room 415 


624 Madison Ave, NEW YORK CITY 


Moves to Cut Motor Accidents 


The Dayton (Ohio) Journal, in an ef- 
fort to reduce the number of serious 
trafic accidents, has organized the “Jour- 
nal Life Savers’ Club.” Qualification for 
membership requires the operating of a 
public vehicle for a period of a year 
without a traffic accident. 


PR, ST ee 


ay an 


= 


a 
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Picturesque and Entertaining 


Captains of 
Adventure 


ROGER POCOCK 


56 Stories of the 


ROMANTIC HEROES 
of 
HISTORY 


Each instalment a complete story from 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Immediate Release 
for Daily Use. 


Write for Samples 
The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Shomas U2 


Briges’ 
e ompany 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


Originators of the 
Permanent~ 
Weekly Business 

Review Page 


—>> °* 


Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreets 


Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


_ International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


(By Science Service) 

Means: 

INTERESTING 

READABLE 

ACCURATE 

RELIABLE 

POPULAR 

SCIENCE 


NEWS STORIES 


THE DAILY SCIENCE 
NEWS BULLETIN 


Write or wire for territory and rates. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor & Publisher for February 10, 1923 


HUNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


Epitor & PuBLIsHER will pay $1 for 


each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncn EpirTor. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


THE Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tribune is print- 

ing a questionnaire in asking for suggestions 
for bettering the paper in general. The ques- 
tions run as follows: 

What change, if any, would you suggest for 
the first page? 

What suggestions for the second and third 
pages? 

What suggestions have you for the fourth 
and fifth pages? 

What changes would you make on the sixth, 
seventh and eight pages? Be specific in men- 
tioning pages. 

What special feature or department in the 
Tribune do you like best? 

Do you read the continued story? 

Which comic strip now running do you 
prefer? 

What comic strip not now running would 
you like? 

Do you like the colored supplement on Sun- 
day? Is it worth while? 

Please make some general suggestions. 

Name some specific feature or improvement 
you would recommend. 

What would you add to or omit from the 
Sunday Tribune? 

Do you like lots of big heads and continued 
to other page stories on first page or smaller 
heads and fewer run-overs? 

Make a frank criticism.—A. R. D. 

The Milwaukee Leader is running a series 
of descriptions of Milwaukee, under the caption 
“Milwaukee—Yesterday and Today.’ These 
descriptions are supplemented with photographs. 
—J. A. 


Have you ever interviewed the men in your 
city who sell out-of-town papers? Much human 
interest material can be gathered there. The 
happy pleasure seeker, the prosperous small- 
town man in the city on business, the home- 
sick lad who came to the city to make his 
fortune, and the girl who wishes she dared go 
home; all are pretty sure to try to buy their 
home paper. The newsdealer frequently gets 
a glimpse of these stories, and he is usually 
willing to talk.—C. E. L. 


In nearly every county in every state fre- 
quent complaints are heard about the inefficiency 
of the rural school system and certainly it is 
nowhere just what the people expect of it. The 
Dallas News has undertaken to find out what 
is the matter with them and what is to be done 
about them in Texas. It has arranged for a 
series of articles by a leading Texas educator 
who will discuss fully, ‘““What are the facts? 
Just what is the matter with the rural school? 
What are the causes? Can they be removed 
and how? Do the rural schools need more 
money? In what way? What else do they 
need?’ Why cannot a paper in every county 
secure a similar series of articles from some 
well-known local educator? Since almost every 
one is interested in public schools, such articles 
would be eagerly read.’”—W. H. M. 


Work up a feature to be run some day when 
the sidewalks are especially slippery. Show 
how the principle of owner’s liability for in- 
juries or damage caused by the maintenance 
of a dangerous piece of property dates back to 
1491 B. C. when the children of Israel were 
told: 

“And if.a man shall open a pit, or if a man 
shall dig a pit, and not cover it, and an ox or 
an ass shall fall therein; 

“The owner of the pit shall make it good, 
and give money unto the owner of them.”— 
Exodus XXI: 33, 34. 

Then quote the modern version, your city 
ordinance which requires that sidewalks be kept 
clean in winter and sprinkled with sand or 
ashes when the ice cannot be removed.—C, W. 
V. B. 


How about a series of forward-looking 
articles, concerning Greater Opportunities in a 
Greater (name your state)? Have some of 
your outstaiding public men write brief ar- 
ticles for you on what your state will be like 
fifty years hence, and what latent opportunities 
might be developed. Your United States Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, Governor, and heads of your 
various state departments will no doubt oblige 
with brief articles ¢oncerning it. The main 
point is to stress the opportunities that now lie 
hidden and how best to develop them. A 
mighty good series of articles and one that 


-will give your publication character and the 


mark of progressiveness—W. A. M. 


“Physicians’ prescriptions are always written 
in Latin. This is a universal practice. <A 


Address 
When they appéar, clip them and 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


prescription written in France could easily be 
filled in the United States and vice versa. 
Newspaper editors and reporters should have 
a code for all the letters of the alphabet which 
sound alike, especially when sent over the tele- 
phone. This would eliminate mistakes made 
in initials of people when a report is sent in 
by a reporter to his paper. The letters A and 
J sound alike; B, C, D, E, G, Pa teandu 
have like sounds; F and S are similar and often 
M and N are confused. Short one syllable 
words would be the easiest to use for the code, 
a set like the following could be used: A, ape; 
B, bag; C, call; D, dig; E, ever; F, fog; G, 
go; J, joy; M, must; N, nun; P, pot; S,.sat; 
T, tin; V, van. If the letters QO and U should 
seem to be confusing, they could be added to 
the list and the words: Q, quit, and U, unit, 
would be suitable as code words. By making 
this list or any suitable list nation-wide, and 
put into use by all the newspapers, there is 
no doubt but that a great amount of unneces- 
sary mistakes could be done away with and 
also reporters leaving one paper and going to 
another would use the same list and be familiar 
with it.’—J. W. H. 


The other day, in a burst of confidence, an 
acquaintance remarked to me, “I have wondered 
for fifteen years what the average bank cashier 
earned, and I’ve never found out. Can you 
tell me?’’ Everyone is interested in what the 
other fellow earns—and in the case of profes- 
sional men and office workers, he usually has 
to guess at it and let it go at that. Assign a 
tactful and persistent reporter to investigate 
the question, “What do the lawyers of the city 
earn per year?” Let him get a range of 
yearly incomes, an average. Tell what per- 
centage earn under $4,000 a year, and what 
percentage over; how much advice lawyers 
give for which they never get paid; how many 
more people are advised out of litigation than 
steered into it. Stories on the earnings of 
bank employees, office workers, salesmen, etc., 
would be equally interesting to readers. The 
whole could be presented as a portrayal for 
high school students and young people of the 
advantages of various occupations and _pro- 
fessions. But be sure to give exact figures of 
earnings.—]J. T. B. 


It would be a novel and interesting stunt 
for the paper to stage a doll show in which 
prizes, would be offered for the best dressed 
dolls, the oldest dolls, the funniest dolls; the 
most used dolls, the cutest doll houses and so 
on. The show could be staged in the paper’s 
show window, and, of course, all the exhibits 
should carry the names and addresses of the 
people exhibiting them. Such a stunt as this 
would attract a great lot of attention and get 
many visitors to the paper’s office, and so 
would help boost the paper quite materially.— 
Ba We 


How many public clocks are there in your 
city? Why were they placed there and how 
long has there been a public clock in that par- 
ticular location? Estimate how much they are 
used by the public;. call some of the owners 
and find out ‘how many times they are told 
about one which has stopped at some time. Does 
any organization or body depend solely upon 
such a timepiece? The street railway com- 
pany does this in Topeka, the inspectors using 
the clock on the State Journal building. Along 
this line, call up a dozen or so people and ask 
them the time. Compare all these with the 
exact time of day.- How many minutes differ- 
ence is there in all the persons called? Did 
some of them keep their timepiece fast for a 
certain. purpose? How many times a day do 
people call the telegraph office to get the hour? 
—JjJ. W. H. 

Has your city erected a memorial of any 
kind to its soldiers of the World War? Some 
places are building American Legion club 
houses, some are erecting libraries, some are 
building monuments, some are lining city streets 
or country roads with trees, some are putting 
tablets in public buildings, but many are as 
yet doing nothing to commemorate the soldiers. 
Why not hold a conference with the ex-soldiers, 
determine what is the best and most practical 
thing to do, and put your paper behind a me 
morial. movement in such a way as to make it 
a quick su@cess? Co-operation and work along 
this line will insure almost universal support.— 


W. H. M. 


Children under 15 are being paid a dollar for 
each original tongue twister—a sentence in 
which every word begins with the same letter 
—by the Chicago Sunday Tribune.—H. D. K. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S WEALTH 


for February 10,,:1923 


MEASURED BY HER 


RESOURCES 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 3 
lation i 
**Attleboro Sun (E) 
7Boston Sunday re eer) 
iiaston Globe (M&E) 
{Boston Globe 
Boston Telegram 
{Boston Transcript 


*Fitchburg Sentinel 
Greenfield Recorder .... 

**Haverhill Gazette (E) 
**Lynn Item (E) 
*Lynn Telegram News. .(E&S) 
jLowell Courier-Citizen 

and Evening Leader (M&E) 
ca rahe Standard- Ae: 

& 


( E) 
“New Bedford Sunday Standard 
S 


{North Adams Transcript. = 
**Salem News E) 
**Taunton Gazette ) 
{Worcester Telegram- OnE) 


*Worcester Sunday ean 
(S 


MAINE—Population, “768,014 


+Bangor Daily ee aaa 

7Portland a Herald(M . 07 
**Portland Express “p) i 10 
*Portland Telegram Ss . 10 
+Waterville Sentinel ....(M) “ 035 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
7Keene Sentinel 3,316 03 


Newport Daily News.... 
Pawtucket Times 
**Providence Bulletin 
+Providence Journal 
**Providence Journal 
**Providence Tribune .... 
Westerley Sun 
{Woonsocket Call 


| *Barre ore 
Benning (E) 
EBaticcere Daily re 


Burlington Daily News. ..(E) 
“*Burlington Free Press.. .(M) 
Rutland Herald 
7St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
Record (E) 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


*Bridgeport EAN RS 


43,033 
*Bridgeport Post 
*Hartford Courant 


Hour 
*Stamford bosoate 
Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A, B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 


In the production of brass and 


hardware, boots and shoes, silver- _ 


ware and cutlery, silk and felt hats, 
textiles, clocks and many other lines 
New England far excels any other 
section of the country. 


New. England manufactures more 


) clocks than any other section of the 


country. More than one-fourth of all 
men’s: felt hats are New England 
made. Over fifty per cent of all the 
brass -‘made in the United States is 
produced in New England. 


Despite competition in the textile 
eroup from other sections of the 
country, New England produces 
over one-third of the total for all the 
United States. 


Eleven and a half per cent of all 
products made in the United States is 
manufactured in New England. 


With these tremendous resources 
New England becomes a great buy- 
ing power. Every day the families of 
New England spend millions of dol- 
lars. 


Use these dailies intensively and 
win this market for yourself. 
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ee: 
Your Biggest and Richest Market 
= Bee PS A Roose Eee 
: 750,031 People With Income in Excess of 
= $1,000 a Year Live in Greater 
New York and Suburbs 
Number of Taxable 
N. Y. State Income 
Population Income Tax Shown on 
Returns Returns 
New sYorks City: °s, 2s ae 5,620,048 660,217 $2 473,483,600 
PPAGON 30 ie are bed HO te ee 10,996 721 1,965,900 
MG Vernon... eee 42,726 7,075 27 ,383 800 
New Rochelle................. 36,213 5,136 26,892,400 
Ossining fee «etl aceon x 10.739 1,239 3,972,200 
Peekskilloe foe. 2. see ee 15,868 1,334 3,797 ,000 
Port Chester: 47.050... see 16,573 1,704 5,768,700 
WHITE PIains. os... oe ee ae A 21,031 3,712 15,328,400 
YY Onkers2558 coy ee ot ee as 100,176 12,465 39,509,000 
5,874,370 693 ,603 $2,598 ,101,000 
New: ersey et hie. aoe shat a es ee 54,163 $240 933,700 
*Gonnecticuti.s, as. ec. on ee 2,265 18,019,900 
750,031 $2,857 054,600 
*Non-residents doing business in New York filing 1920 New York State Income Tax Returns. 
750,031 People With an Average Net Income of $3,809 
There never was and probably never will be so compact and large a grouping of 
people of so high an earning capacity in the world. 
An Advertiser Can Reach Practically All of 
These People By Using These Newspapers: 
Morning Times Evening Globe 
Morning Tribune Evening Sun 
Representing 812,541 Circulation for $1.64 per Line, Minimum Foreign Rate. 
unequalled service for direct and positive results from people 
able to buy anything and accustomed to buying the best. 
MEMBER JASON ROGERS MEMBER 
Me BaaG: Publisher AaB le Ce 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles | 
ITAA HTT LALA 
a | 
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Attributes of Tribune Advertising 


NVESTIGATORS 


recently 


called at random on bankers, 
merchants and at better class 
homes in Peoria, Ottawa, Bloom- 
ington, Streator, Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill, Davenport, Cedar 
Rapids and Dubuque, Iowa, 
Beloit, Janesville, Madison, Fond 
du Lac and Green Bay, Wis. 


Out of 18 bankers— 
18 read The Chicago Tribune. 


Out of 101 merchants— 
92 read The Chicago Tribune. 


Out of 131 homes— 
126 read The Chicago Tribune. 


A questionnaire sent to 296 
grocery, drug, hardware, elec- 
trical, and auto accessory jobbers 
in the Chicago Territory, (exclu- 
sive of Chicago) disclosed that 
814% read The Tribune, and 
72.6% felt the influence of their 
sales exerted by National adver-’ 
tising in The Chicago Tribune. 


Here is a medium which sways 


jobber, dealer, consumer— 


ULINE: A contraction for “Million 
ie” To find the volume of an adver- 
“ent in Millines, multiply the agate 
content by the circulation it will 
i and point off six places. To de- 
tne RATE per Milline, divide the 
a! line rate by the circulation and 
N off six places. All advertising 
| should be purchased by the 
- It reveals true quantitative 
quickly. 


oa ~\ 
a 
<) : ANS 
: 
; 


RIBUNE Milline* rates are 


low! Consistent gains in NET 
PAID circulation, both Sunday and 
Daily, reduce The Tribune’s Milline 
rate. Consider: 


SUNDAY 


Agate Line Rate 


.80 1.15 


Feb. av. net pd. 


547,839 935,587 


MILLINE* rate 


DAILY 


1.46 1.25 


Compare these figures with those of 
any other publication. 


% 
i, 


entrrese, 
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OR 1922, out of a total of 55 
display classifications, The 
Tribune was first in the following 


36 


Advertising Agencies 
Amusements 


Automobiles and Acces- 


sories 
Building Materials 
Cameras, Etc. 
Clothing 
Confectionery 
Disinfectants 
Electrical Goods 
Financial 
Florists 
Furniture 
Hardware 


Heating and Ventila- 


t10n 
Hotels 
Household Utilities 


Leather Goods, Trunks, 


etc. 
Musical Instruments 
Office Appliances 


Opticians 

Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts 

Paints, Walt Paper, 
Etc. 


Pens and Pencils 

Physical Culture 

Printing and Stationery 

Publishers 

Railroads 

Railway Supplies, Foun- 
ws, Etc. 

Restaurants 

Rubber Goods 

Schools and Colleges 

Song Publishers 

Sporting Goods 

Tobacco 

Travel and Resorts 


Undertakers, Ceme- 
tertes, Ete. 


The Tribune, during 1922, carried 
more WANT Advertising than all the 
other Chicago newspapers combined. 
The Tribune, during 1922, carried 
more MILLINES* of advertising than 


any other publication on earth. 


“The W G N,” a book of 300 pages= 
and more than 100 illustrations, 
describes every step in the publi- 
cation of The Tribune from forest 
to newsstand. It will be mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $2.00 by the 
Business Survey of The Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Editor & Publisher for March 17, 1923 


With the approach of spring and the 
breaking up of a hard winter, New York 
State is ready for new merchandise. 


New York State merchants everywhere 
are preparing for their greatest season. 
Even under adverse weather conditions, 
business has been tremendously good— 
and the future is merely a matter of hav- 
ing the merchandise. 


This is the kind of a market worth go- 
ing into. 


The greatest number of the richest peo- 
ple in America are looking for your 
goods. 


What New York wants and says is “‘O. 
K.’’— the nation accepts as the best. What 
New York rejects, the nation will eventu- 
ally turn down. Therefore, Mr. National 
Advertiser, you win or lose on the ex- 
ample of New York State. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 


*** Albany Knickerbocker Press ....... (M) 33,394 09 09 
***Albany Knickerbocker Press ....... (S) 47,496 11 ell 
tAuburn Citizen ......... By 6,433 04 -035 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ... 61,561 20 20 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle .. 75,566 20 20 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 85,857 18 18 
“Buffalo: Courier” 62 Giircss slecs sslsanwan es (S) 120,554 27 22 
*Buffalo Evening News ..........+.. (E) 104,958 21 21 
*Buffalo Evening Times ............. (E) 85,006 15 15 
*Buffalo Sunday Times .............. (S) 102,809 5 15 
Corning Evening Leader ........... (E) 7,260 04 -04 
***Flmira Star-Gazette .........+.+-0+- (E) 23,754 09 07 
Geneva Daily Times ..............+: (E) 6,415 04 04 
*#*Glens Falls Post-Star .......0...05 (M) 7,419 03 -03 
***Gloversville Leader Republican ..... (E) 6,247 03 .03 
Gloversville Morning Herald ...... (M) 5,717 .035 035 
*Ithaca Journal-News ............6+: (E) 7,454 .04 04 
*Jamestown Morning Post .......... (M) 9,525 05 03 
***Middletown Times-Press .......... (E) 6,335 03 03 
***Mount Vernon Daily Argus......... (E) 7,976 -04 04 
***Newburgh Daily News ............- (E) 10,283 05 05 
t*New York Globe 2.06 .cccesgacecaias (E) 166,196 36 34 
+New York Evening Mail ........... (E) 161,215 41 -40 


NEW YORK STATE 


OFFERS UNUSUAL ADVERTISING INSURANCE 


DSSS 


Each city represented in this list has 
huge possibilities for you. Each one, be- 
ing a separate community, has local pride, 
local interests, local institutions and local 
newspapers. 


These local daily newspapers keep the 
local people supplied with news every 
day. 


They tell what is happening every- 
where and they are the guide post, direct- 
ing people where to go to buy what they 
buy. 


The list of progressive New York State 
newspapers presented here gives you the 
opportunity to cover completely this won- 
derful state. Increased circulations indi- 
cate a greater desire on the part of every- 
body in New York State to be up to the 
minute in politics, business and social life. 


Win New York State with an honest 
product properly advertised and you can 
win America. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 | 
lation Lines Limes 


+The New York Herald.............. (M) 178,086 49 45 
{The New York Herald................ (S) 178,086 49 45 
The Sun, New York.............0000- 180,442 -50 45 
tNew York Timesi. ..... 2000000 unssese M 356,671 65, 6305 
tNew York Times...... | 356, 375 7275 
*New York Tribune.... 137,011 -40 36 
*New York Tribune... ) 141,973 40 36 
**New York World..........ccosccsecs 351,260 595 58 
**New York World.........ssseeceseees 576,778 595 58 
**New York ) World asses oe cicics oclsncsiinets 272,479 595 58 
***Niagara Falls Gazette 14,614 06 05 
*** Olean’ Times) 0.65% ance seeekaevedecvas (E) 6,423 03 03 
***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise..(E) 11,553 05 05 
tRochester Times-Union ............ (E) 65,240 -20 18 
**Saratoga Springs Saratogian........ (E) 7,921 04 04 
**Staten Island Daily Advance....... (E) 10,168 05 -05 
Syracuse Journal .................0.. (E) 45,014 lz 12 
tTroy: “Record Gadaaec tv ecdetcecwictae (M&E) 22,408 05 05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 

***A_ B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 
*A, B. C. Annual Audit, Sept. 36, 1922. 
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Automotive accessory dealers:and manu- 
facturers realize the wonderful purchasing 
power of THE PRESS by using more adver- 
tising in this great paper than in either The 
News or Plain Dealer. 


The following daily figures for the entire 
year of 1922 indicate the advertisers’ prefer- 
ence in lines: 


HE RRESSris eo oul. ie 98012 Lines 
Pian) Dealers... . 3 eke 69215 “ 


Moreover, THE PRESS carries more au- 
tomobile tire advertising than The News or 
Daily Plain Dealer. This is conclusive proof 
and evidence of the advertisers’ faith in THE 
PRESS as Cleveland’s greatest daily news- 
paper. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Incorporated 


PUBLISHERS DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago | Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


De he Scripps‘Howard “Newspapers 


Including the Scripps~Me Rae. League 


CLEVELAND PRESS 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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Wealth of Philadelphians 


increased last year 
Philadelphia is the third largest city in America 


The table below gives the real estate and personal property 
valuations certified as taxable for 1923 by the Board of Revision of 
Taxes of the City of Philadelphia, compared with the correspond- 


ing returns for 1922: 
| Gains 
| 1923 over 
| 1922 1923 1922 
Real Estate $2,158,300,000.00 $2,320,411,499.00 $162,111,499.00 
Hf Personal Property 714,749,723.58 722,841,312.73 8,091,589.15 
i Totals: $2,873,049,723.58  $3,043,252,811.73 $170,203,088.15 
3 . 
; 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


he Coening Bulletin. 


Philadelphia’s Newspaper 


eee ee es 


| rr The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 

| HL In than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
WT Philadelphia lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in 
| nearly everybody reads America. 


1922 net paid average circulation: 493,240 copies 
a day. 


The Bulletin, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street. 
LONDON PARIS 
M. Bryans, Ray A. Washburn, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1923, Bulletin Company) 


Editor 


a Under Way to Make “On to London” 


Movement Success 


| 

HE report of F, A. Wilson-Lawrenson 
to the special committee of the As- 
lated Advertising Clubs of the World 
jointed to consider the London invita- 
| for the 1924 convention of that or- 
ization was released to Eprtor & Pus- 
rer by President Lou Holland this 


fr. Wilson-Lawrenson recently re- 
ied from England, where he went as 
‘representative of the committee, of 
ich he is chairman, to investigate and 
yrt upon the prospects of a successful 
vention in case it is taken to that city. 
he other members of the special com- 
jee are A. G. Newmyer, R. C. Ayres, 
ge B. Sharpe, T. W. LeQuatte, F. 
Stewart, Homer J. Buckley, E. T. 
‘edith, J. P. Gilroy and Stanley 


gue, y 
fr, Wilson-Lawrenson’s 


f follows : 


lemen: 

wish to render, in writing, a preliminary 
tt on the result of my investigations in 
t Britain as to the desirability and feasi- 
+ of holding the 1924 Convention of the 
‘ciated Advertising Clubs of the World in 
lon, instead of in the United States. 

je initial invitation to hold the 1924 Conven- 
‘of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
World in London was presented last year at 
Milwaukee convention by Sir Charles F. 
jam, a leading advertising man of Great 
iin, and London associate of the Wm. H. 
cin Company of New York, who came over 
| special envoy from the Thirty Club of 
lon. His invitation was endorsed by the 
raukee convention with the understanding 
if, after an investigation it was found a 
sssful convention’ could be handled in 
lon, suitable recommendation and backing 
id be presented to the Atlantic City con- 
jon, The annual meeting of club presidents 
1 unanimously in favor of London and by 
ing vote agreed to recommend ‘“‘London ’24” 
te presidents’ meeting in Atlantic City in 
. A committee was appointed to investi- 
‘the desirability of accepting the invitation, 
'to report fully to President Holland of the 
4, C. of W. It was as chairman of that 
nittee that I visited England. 

lis will confirm what I reported to a num- 
of members of the committee at two meet- 
‘held recently in New York City. The 
hers of the committee who were present at 
! two meetings were the following: 

te Hon. E. T. Meredith. 

anley Clague. 

mes P. Gilroy. 

al Hunt, ex-officio member. 

Sse H. Neal, ex-officio member. 

A. Wilson-Lawrenson (the writer). 


report, in 


lere was also present at these meetings Sir 
jes F. Higham, chairman of the London 
nittee. , 

le report made at these two meetings was 
‘given to F. W. Stewart, Canadian member 
he committee, on the occasion of my visit 
lontreal last week. = 
1 my arrival in London, on December 27, 
, | was met by the president, treasurer and 
tary of the Thirty Club of London, and 
evening we had an informal discussion, at 
hh time I outlined to these gentlemen the 
tion as I saw it from the United States 
8, which was in accordance with the thought 
le committee after our several meetings. 

le next day, December 28th, I met the 
litive committee of the Thirty Club and the 
ention committee and I outlined to the com- 
e, as a whole, the problems which the 
ed States was facing in considering this 
lon invitation I then projected before them, 
alternative plan, the one which was ap- 
ed by our committee; namely, a World 
le Club Conference under the auspices of 
Chitty Club of London. 

‘ey asked for a few days to consider the 
ton, and subsequently, I was invited to 
Ner conference, at which time the committee 
‘med me that for reasons, which they satis- 
me were good and sufficient, they were un- 
to consider the alternative plan and pro- 
1 to go ahead and press their original plan; 
ly, that the convention should be held in 
lon in 1924, 

then informed them that I was not there to 
he Convention, or to commit the Associated 
wtising Clubs in any way, but that in my 
ity as chairman of the investigation com- 
_would be necessary for me to make 
Dort to my committee and to the Associated 
sing Clubs of the World as to whether it 
ible or desirable that the convention be 


held in London and that my report must be sub- 
stantiated by facts. 

On January 18th, I, as the chairman of this 
committee and representing the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, was tendered a 
dinner at the Hotel Trocadero, presided over by 
John Cheshire, general manager of Lever 
Brothers and president of the Thirty Club of 
London, and supported by the Hon, Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame, president of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Charles F. Higham, chairman of the 
London Committee, W. S. Crawford, British 
vice-president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and vice-president of the 
Thirty Club of London, C. Harold Vernon, Hon. 
secretary of the Thirty Club of London, Lt. 
Col. E. F. Lawson of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, M. J. Evelyn Wrench of the English 
Speaking Union, James Strong of the Associa- 
tion of British Advertising Agents, and Arthur 
Chadwick of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association. 

IT am sending to each member of the committee 
a copy of the menu of the club dinner. This 
may be of interest and act as souvenir. 

The following is an outline of the information 
which I asked for: 


1. That the invitation, issued by the Thirty 
Club of London would of necessity have to be 
backed up by other interests in Breat Britain. 
What other interests had given their support? 
To this end, I not only wished information 
from them, but desired to meet with the lead- 
ers of industry, publishing, advertising, as 
well as Government leaders, so that I might 
make my own observations. 


My investigation disclosed the following: 
(a) That the Thirty Club of London is made 
up of leaders in publishing and advertising and 


A. A. C. W. IN LONDON FINDS 
HEARST’S FAVOR 

ILLIAM RANDOLPH 

HEARST will send fifteen of 


his newspaper executives to Lon- 
don in 1924, if the Associated Ad- 


vertising Clubs of the World se- 
lect that city for their convention. 
He informed Mr. Wilson-Lawren- 
son to that effect this week, adding 
that he will get behind the effort 
to make London next year’s con- 
vention city. 


constituted a body of men who have most un- 
usual power and influence. I am frank to say 
that I have never seen a group of thirty men 
in one advertising unit before with such power 
or such influence. 

The committee, appointed to work with me on 
this matter, was made up of the following 
gentlemen: 


Sir Charles F. Higham— 
Chairman of the committee. 


John Cheshire— : 

President of the Thirty Club of London, and 
the general manager of Lever Brothers, direct- 
ing their interests both in England and America. 

J. C, Akerman— 

Manager of The London Times. 

W. S. Crawford— : 

Head of a large advertising agency and Brit- 
ish vice-president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; also vice-president of the 
Thirty Club of London. 

Philip Emanuel— 4. 

Director of Advertising of a number of im- 
portant publications including John Bull; also 
treasurer of the Thirty Club of London. 

C. Harold Vernon— 

Head of one of the largest advertising agen- 
cies in London, who is also secretary of the 
Thirty Club of London. 

George Scott— 

London Manager Glasgow Herald, 
the leading provincial paper. 

Sydney Walton— 

Journalist and propagandist. 
Government propaganda. 

U. B. Walmsley— 

Of E. Hulton, Ltd., one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in Great Britain. 


which is 


Responsible for 


(b) That the following associations and clubs 
had been invited to associate themselves in this 
invitation and to be part of the general com- 
mittee and had accepted the invitation: 


The Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Pro- 
prietors, 


Weekly Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. 


Northern,. Federation. of Newspapers, 
Aldwych Ciub. se 
Association of British Advertising Agents. 
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2ITISH INTERESTS A UNIT IN CALL 
: TO ADVERTISING CLUBS — 


port of Wilson-Lawrenson Discloses Unusual Arrangements 


for March EOGI23 


Audit Bureau, 

Advertisement Consultants. 

Advertisement Managers’ Association. 
Incorporated Society of British Advertisers. 
Publicity Club. 

Fleet Street Club. 

‘Sales Managers’ Association. 

Trade & Technical Newspaper Association. 
United Billposters’ Association. 

London Billposters’ Association. 
Association of Display Men. 

Master Printers’ Association. 

Federation of Master F'rocess Engravers, 
Association of Retail Distributors. 
Newspaper Society. 

Scottish Newspaper Association, 


(c) I personally interviewed a very large 
number of leaders in British industry and from 
one and all received not only their assurance 
of their hearty support, but a number of these 
men publicly expressed themselves through the 
columns of the British papers on the importance 
of holding the convention in London and 
promised their active and financial support. 


(d) I interviewed the leading publishers of 
England, including the following: 

Lord Rothermere, the owner of the Daily 
Mail, and a number of other papers, who has 
promised the support of his columns, and who, 
during the time I was in England, assigned one 
of his leading journalists to accompany me day 
by day and give my mission and the Associated 
Advertising. Clubs of the World and its im- 
portance a column on the leader page right next 
to the French war news. 

He has assured me that this is riothing to 
what his papers will do between now and the 
convention time, or what they will do at the 
time of the convention. 

Lord Riddell, owner of another large group 
of papers, also gave my mission editorial support 
and has assured me that he will support the plan 
as soon as the decision has been made. 

Sir Edward Houlton, owner of the sketch and 
other leading papers—head of one of the largest 
publishing companies in the country—ditto. 

Lord Burnham, owner of the Telegraph and 
other daily papers—ditto. 

Sir Ernest P. Benn, who practically controls 
the trade paper industry of Great Britain— 
ditto. 

The publishers of papers such as the York- 
ae Liverpool and other provincial papers— 
ditto. 


The publisher of the Advertisers’ Weekly has 
already given the best part of two issues on this 
convention matter and pledged his support. The 
same is true of the Advertisers’ Monthly. 


(e) Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, President of 
the Board of Trade, which corresponds to the 
office held by Mr. Herbert Hoover in this 
country, pledged the support and interest of his 
department. 


(f) In a half hour interview, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Prime Minister of England, authorized me 
to say to the committee and to the public gener- 
ally, that the project has his very deep interest, 
both as a business man and as Premier of 
England, and that we may absolutely count to 
the limit of his personal interest and support of 
his Government. 

Consequently, in answer to Question 1, pro- 
jected to the committee, I am satisfied, after 
these interviews, and the interview with the as- 
sociations mentioned as being invited to co- 
operate, that the invitation of the Thirty Club 
of London is backed up by all important in- 
terests in Great Britain, and if the convention 
should go to England, it will be England’s af- 
fair and not only that of the Thirty Club of 
London, : 

(2) The suggested program 
which may result. 


hes 


and benefits 


The program, as roughed out at the 
moment, will embrace all the usual trade 
and technical matters, but in addition will 
take up the following: 


The working out of a code for the pro- 
tection of national and international trade 
marks and patents. 


International and Dominion distribution, 
shipping and banking. 

Effect of foreign exchange on trade and 
selling. 

Financial advertising. 

Developing of chain store system; habits 
and differences of people in buying, 

How forty-five million people are affected 
each morning by daily paper advertisements. 

Effect of advertising on legislation. 

British Newspaper production and dis- 
tribution. 

Advertising of combined trade organiza- 
tion. 


The foregoing are simply the rough headings 
of a program which is now being worked out for 
presentation’to the American association for con- 
sideration. 


It is not the intention of the Thirty Club of 
London to handle the program. They wish to 
present a program to the American association 
and leave it to run the convention with such 
help as they may ask for from the British as- 
sociation. ‘ 

It is my judgment, after careful consideration 
and thought, that the benefits to be derived from 
holding .the convention -in London are as 
follows: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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AD CLUBS WILL MEET 
ON STEEL PIER 


General Sessions, Exhibit, and Regis- 

the with 

Departmental Sessions at 
Boardwalk Hotels 


tration Over Ocean, 


The executive board of the national 
program committee of the Associated 
Advertising ‘Clubs of the World in 
charge of the program for the Atlantic 
City convention has accepted the original 
suggestion of the Advertising Club of 
Atlantic City that the Steel Pier be used 
for- general sessions, the advertising ex- 
hibit and registration headquarters. 

There will be no “headquarters ho- 
tel” for the Atlantic City convention. 
Registrations will be held on the Steel 
Pier, and the departmental and confer- 
ence meetings will be held in various 


hotel auditoriums and other meeting 
places, practically all of them on the 
boardwalk. 


The convention will open on Sunday 
afternoon, June 3, with an inspirational 
meeting, and Monday and Thursday will 
be devoted to general sessions. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday, departmental and 
interdepartmental meetings will be held. 
The committee asked W. Frank McClure, 
of Chicago, chairman of the National 
Advertising Commission, to determine 
what portion of this time shall be de- 
voted to the usual interdepartmental ses- 
sions. 

One hour will be given at a Monday 
general session to a program pertaining 
to the advertising exhibits. 

Three half days will be given to de- 
partmental and conference programs at 
the convention, and one half day to the 
interdepartmental session, in place of 
two half days, as has been the custom 
for several years. In addition to the 
general session of June 3 (the inspira- 
tional meeting), there will be general 
sessions all day Monday and all day 
Thursday. The departmental and inter- 
departmental sessions will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

W. Frank McClure, chairman of the 
National Advertising Commission, has 
suggested that half a dozen speakers be 
selected by the Commission for the half 
day interdepartmental session, and that 
subjects be assigned which will illustrate 
various kinds and types of advertising in 
various mediums. 

The exhibit will be arranged at At- 
lantic City so that all delegates attend- 
ing general sessions will pass it. 

The Department of ‘(Commerce at Wash- 
ington has given the exhibit committee 
co-operation in obtaining exhibits of 
overseas advertising. 

The meeting of the executive board 
was attended by Rowe Stewart, Phila- 
delphia; John H. Logeman, Chicago; 
Harry D. Robbins, New York; Albert 
T. Bell, Atlantic City, and Earle Pear- 
son, secretary of the committee. Carl 
Hunt, manager of the A. A. C. W.. also 


attended. In the absence of ‘Chairman 
C. W. Woodbridge, Rowe Stewart pre- 
sided. 


The National Commission will meet at 
the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, April 24 
and 25, and the Cleveland Advertising 
Club will co-operate in arranging the 
public sessions. The Commission. will 
devote only a part of its time to execu- 
tive sessions, and a program of interest 
to Cleveland business men, and to dele- 
gations from other nearby advertising 
clubs, will be arranged for the rest of the 
time, 


Fake Subscription Takers Busy 


Fake subscription solicitors working in 


Springfield, Ohio, are said to have 
mulcted several residents before their 


activities came to the attention of the 
police and the: Springfield News, which 
they were “offering” at a “special” rate 
of $3 a year for daily and Sunday. The 
defrauders apparently got wind that their 
operations had been tipped off, for. when 
investigation was started, they could ‘not 
be located. 


, 
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Editor & Publisher 


NEWSPAPERS SOLD WALTHAM WATCHES 
BUT BANK FORCED CHANGE 


Company Bought $95,000 Worth of Newspaper Space in 1922, 
Plus $31,000 Invested by Local Dealers, With Traceable 
Results, but Fails to Exploit Its Success 


EVENUE estimated at several 

hundred thousand dollars for 1923 
will be lost to the newspapers in favor 
of the so-called ‘‘general mediums” as 
the result of the “abandonment by the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 
Mass., of its policy of powerful con- 
centrated local newspaper advertising. 

What is behind this move? What are 
its causes?) Did the newspapers fail to 
“come through” with results? Is this an 
‘indication of the superiority of magazine 
space over newspaper advertising ? 

The answer is: A curious turn of fate 
which the newspapers, despite some in- 
valuable results produced in a short time, 
could not control. The story behind it 
is one of wide interest. 

The Waltham watch has been adver- 
tised for years. But until the last six 
years or so, its annual appropriation was 
confined to the $60,000 class or less. 
Waltham-made watches cost money. 
Typical prices were, last year, $225, $145, 


$210, $45, $150, $22 and $65, taken at 
random from some of the popular num- 
bers in the line. 


A product like this, the company 
argued, was peculiarly adapted to mag- 
azine advertising. It was a quality article 


bought by people who have money and 
who have good taste. The magazine 


pages show ed off the product artistically 
and with great dignity. Besides, mag- 
azine advertising, the company was as- 
sured by numerous periodical sonctiars: 
was “quite the thing to do.” Results, 

be sure, had to be pretty much Bed 
at ina general way. It was not, easy to 
tell. just what the magazine copy was 
netting. 

In 1921, the Waltham Watch Company 
had an unusual condition to break down. 
Swiss and other foreign-created watches 
were enjoying an influx into the United 
States. The average person seemed to 
“take” to the idea of an imported watch. 
There was another factor—many dealers 
claimed that Waltham prices were too 
high. For years Waltham prices had 
paralleled those of its chief competitor, 
Elgin. Now, with the war over, its prices 
were considerably above Elgin, and at a 
time when grumbling over the price ques- 
tion was rampant. 

There was a wide-spread resistance to 
the Waltham Watch on the part of 
dealers. 
agency which was in charge of the ac- 
count, and treasurer and general manager 
of the agency, went out in the trade to 
get at the problem and its solution, It 
was found that the magazine advertising 
was not having the effect on the dealer it 
should and he did not fully appreciate 
what was being done for him. He simply 
was not reading the advertising and, when 
he did, he did not fully realize the 
lengths to which the company was going 
to back him up. 

Following this survey, the agency rec- 
ommended the adoption of intensive news- 
paper advertising to replace largely the 
magazine work. The Waltham concern, 
however, was not enthusiastic. It ex- 
pressed the view that it would be lower- 
ing its dignity to change to newspaper 
space. And the officials wondered if ad- 
vertising in certain cities and ‘omitting 
others would not precipitate an avalanche 
of “howls” from the trade where local 
space was not used. 

From the agency point of view, it is 
easier to “shoot” a full page in a national 
weekly of 2,000,000 or in a group of a 
few publications. The work is minimized 
and the maximum profit is realized from 
commissions. Therefore, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER believes that great credit is due 
the agency which had the account, for 
the courage of its convictions in standing 
up against following the “easy route,” 


and in insisting that newspaper advertis- 
. ing be used, even though it meant higher 


The president. of the advertising, 


By HAMMOND EDWARD. FRANKLIN 


cost for the agency and far less “velvet.” 

On October 1, 1921, the company 
launched a 13 weeks’ campaign in a large 
number of cities. At the end of that time, 
returns had been so satisfactory in direct 
sales and dealer interest and co-operation 
that for 1922 the agency was able to put 
into effect’ the policy of 80 per cent of 
the year’s appropriation for newspaper 
advertising. The agency had done pioneer 
work also on other accounts in showing 
the value of local newspapers as an ad- 
vertising medium, 

During 1922 the Waltham bigecritaity 
appeared in newspapers in 155 cities in 
the United States and 40 cities in Canada. 


The agency requested the promotion de- - 


partment of each paper to go out and 
get tie-up advertising paid for by the 
dealer to appear either at bottom or top 
of Waltham copy or on all sides, 

It not only requested, but insisted on 
tie-ups. It endeavored to pick the best 
newspaper, from the point of view of cir- 
culation and of quality, in each city. If 
the newspaper neglected to get the tie- 
ups, the agency switched the advertising 
to another paper which would do it. In 
one city the newspaper did no tie-up 
work and paid no attention to letters. 
The account, therefore, was switched to 
the next paper, which for a time did 
the local work well, but then became care- 
less. 

The advertising agency was about to 
take the account from the city entirely, 
as was the custom where local co-opera- 
tion could not be secured, but the adver- 
tising manager of the city’s leading paper 
would not listen to such a proposal and 
produced a contract with the three prin- 
cipal jewelers of the city to run special 
space beside every Waltham insertion as 
long as the advertising appeared. 

Up to September 1, 1922, the Waltham 
Company had bought and paid for 792,000 
agate lines. in newspapers at a cost of 
$95,000, and dealers paid for 260,000 lines, 
worth $31,000, of which the manufacturer 
received the benefit through newspaper 
co-operation. Through the newspaper a 
local man was enlisted, in a sense, on 
behalf of the Waltham Watch Company. 
He stirred up interest. The dealers not 
only saw the copy in their local papers 


Tue Screntiricatty Bur WatcH 


The Waltham “10 Size” 
Cat.No. 1007. 7 jewel movement 
Price $23 09 


Refinement 


GREAT institution, at work for seventy 

years, creating, perfecting, refining every 
unit of its product —is the condensed story of this 
Waltham Watch 


It is difficult to do justice to the value and life- 
time investment represented by this refined and 
dependable time-piece. 

It must be seen to be appreciated. It must be 
owned to be praised. It Is certain that here is a 
watch that for fine workmanship, time-telling 
good looks, and most reasonable cost is unexcelled 


Ask your jeweler to show it to you, He knows 
Waltham Watches. 


Write for a vabuable booklet that is a tiberal Watch’ education 
Sent free ee request. The Waltham Watch Company 
Crescent Street, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVBR TLMB 
Where you see this sign they sell Walthas Watches 


Makers of tha (amous Waltham alr-friction quality Speedomneters and 
Time-praces used on the world s leading cars 


GIFTS THAT LAST 


‘page. It 
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for 


and realized they were being backed up, 
but also spent their own hard cash, and 
$126,000 worth of advertising was secured 
for $95, 000.. Can general magazine ad- 
vertising show results from dealers com- 
parable to this, 

Some of the magazine solicitors were 
rather “sore,” but when the case was put 
up to them, all had to admit that the 
magazine could not offer the wonderful 
result-getting co-operation the newspaper 
gave. 

Another point—there is tremendous 
duplication in national magazine circula- 
tion. Through the newspaper, duplica- 
tion is cut to next to nothing. Waltham 
used one paper in a city. The agency 
sold the idea of using the newspaper to 
its client by comparative figures showing 
how much less expensive and how much 
more effective the newspaper is. 

Later figures compiled on a basis of 
what was done showed the stand for 
newspaper advertising was correct. A 
much-played oe national weekly, with a 
circulation of 
was possible to place an 
advertisement, 220 Mies which was found 
to have the best attention value on the 
page for Waltham purposes, in 150 cities, 
having a population of 34,000,000, with 
8,639. circulation, for $3,783. 

Magazine solicitors said “Ah yes! But 
there is nothing so dead as yesterday’s 
newspaper.’ The agency countered by 
replying “There is nothing so live as 
tomorrow’s.’ 

Twenty per cent of the total appropria- 
tion continued ‘to be used in magazines 
for a background. Various smart pub- 
lications, like Town & Country, Vogue, 
the Spur and the National Geographic, 
were on the list. This copy emphasized 
the mechanical perfection of the product 
and featured various styles. It was dis- 
tinctly subordinate to the newspaper space 
and in time it is probable all or nearly 
all of the appropriation would have been 
turned into the more productive channel. 
Some export and automotive publications 
were used, 

The newspaper copy used by Waltham 
was notable because it demonstrated con- 
clusively that newspaper display can be 
put to use admirably for a high quality 
product.. The form of the copy had been 
given much attention. At the top of each 
advertisement was lettered the descriptive 
title, “The scientifically built watch,” 
above an artistic reproduction of some 
specific style, with its catalog number 
and its price. High-priced models were 
featured. The copy below was set in 
type which in three or four paragraphs 
suggested reliability. The trustworthi- 
ness, the reputation behind the watch, its 
fine time-keeping qualities and the plea- 


‘Waltham Colonial “A” Riverside 
Cat, No. ab4. 19 ewel movement adjusted to positions 


14K greenor yellor 
Raised gold figuredial. m Seco $urc $210.00 


A Happy Christmas 


Abs: man who buys or receives’ this Waltham 
Watch will be not only happy, but lucky. 


Happy, because he has anew life-long friend that 
will never fail him; and lucky because of the good 
judgment that decided to purchase this excep- 
tional watch. 


It has every quality one can wish. It is good- 
looking. It is a very fine time-keeper. It is a life- 
time friend. It has the famed Waltham Colonial 
“A™ movement inside of it. Adjusted to five 
positions. 
As a gift or investment your jeweler will tell you 
what a fine watch it is, He knows Waltham 
Watches, 


Write for a valuable booklet that is a liberal Watch” education 
Seat free Ween request, The Waltham Watch Company 
Crescent Street, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVBR TIMB 
Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 


Makers of the us Waltham air-friction quality Soeedomete 
Actmsbite Tone piace Ned antag Saris eoning bettas 


GIFTS THAT LAST 


2,000,000, costs $7,500 a . 


sure which comes from owning s1} 
watch all were insinuated into the rez 
mind deftly in a high grade way. | 
name, “WALTHAM, the world’s 4| 
over time” was featured at the bottc) 
all copy. The speedometers and | 
mobile time-pieces of the company } 
mentioned briefly at the bottom ani 
general jewelry slogan, “Gifts that | 
was included. The company offeri| 
mail a book on .watches on reque; 
On December 21 under the 


Happy. Christmas,” this copy appe 
“The man who buys or receives this 
tham Watch will be not only happy, but 
“Happy, because he has a new ea 
friend that will never fail him; and ‘ute! 
cause of the good judgment that ‘decic| 
purchase this exceptional watch. ~ | 
“Tt has every quality one can wish. 
good-looking. It is a very fine time-keepi’ 
is a life-time friend.’ It has the famed/ 
tham Colonial. ‘A’ movement inside of ‘it, 
justed to five positions. 
“As a gift. or investment your || 


He | F 


tell you what a fine watch it is. 
Waltham Watches.” 


How did using the newspapers | 
out? The Boston agency prove 
actual production that copy worthy 
watch could appear. to advantage oni 
print. The bugaboo of “slighted de} 
in cities where advertising did ‘aah 
pear turned out to be trivial, 
were no “kicks”; in several cities, ai 
asked advertising to be used and 1D 
ised tie-ups. They were of course §} 
given it, 

Many definite sales were traced dit 
to the use. of the advertising. In; 
city, a Middle Western Elgin terr} 
where all efforts to get a dealer had« 
fruitless, through the co-operation ¢| 
local newspaper promotion manager} 
was a live-wire and persistent, a sti! 
order of $2,500 was obtained and a | 
ing jewelry store secured as qd) 
Scores on scores of hearty letters ' 
dealers commending the local news) 
advertising policy were received: 
bound in a folder. 

What is even important, the av; 
value of the watch bought was iner\s 

Altogether, it was a striking Ca) 
an advertising awaking from the let 
and smoke clouds of national. mag: 
advertising to find a better way. 
almost all big firms, the Waltham 1) 
Company was hit by the depression. 
spite heroic work by newspaper :o 
ing and executives, a financial ré 
tion was necessary, as in ofthe Tine 

Certain banking interests were 
an unusual degree of power in | 
with the business. With apparently, 
if any, careful study of whether 
the advertising had been har 
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No. so1oDE-7 Jewel Movement 
WALTHAM 6/o Size Covert Sle and Ribbon Watehes: | 


Variety 
In Watch Fashion ~ 


| 
Ree interesting ladies’ watches—&like, yet not “alik 
The same famous Waltham movement ‘inside—bi 
dressed in different styles. 
The one be-ribboned in pure black silk ‘(changed attt 
slightest of cost)—the other a bracelet watch, conver 
ible according to the wearer's mdod’ or the “dress 
occasion. Because of the disappearing “eye” in the cas 
) ou can wear it around the wrist or as achatelaine wate 
or on a chain. 
These jeweled, fashionable Waltham Watches will kee 
time for a life-time. Whichever one you prefer. They a! 
sold by first class jewelers. Ask your jeweler to sho 
them to you, He knows what fine watches they arc, 


Write for a valuable booklet tha isa liberal’ Watch" education 
Sent free on roquel is Bal cand ys Watch Co., Limited F 


WALTHAD 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
A CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Speadometers ae i 
Meters of atone Veer ee feston ality Seiing carta Mt 


orrTs: 5 eal LAST 


"No $415G-15 Jewel, Moyernent 

14K case. silk ribbon $55 00 
No. suisG—15 Jewel Movement 
(pold-fitled case, si) ribbon $45.00 


These specimens of the manufacturer’s copy are’ excellent’ illustrations of how type, rules and. simele line-cuts can be. ccc att reg 
Usually, retail gewrelers were delighted to see their copy in this kind of company: 
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Managing editor takes vacation. Charles E. 
Shull, managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, accompanied by his family has sailed 
for Europe where they will spend a month or 
two—or three—sightseeing. 


els 


Wants to see for h‘mself: Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
(left), of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
S. E. P., L. H. J. and C. G., cruising off 
Miami, Florida, decides to go up on the bridge 
and have a look for himself. 


Speaking of vacations and Philadelphians, as 
we have for a couple of captions or so, Col. 
James Elverson, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, decides to stick to the greens of a 
Florida city that Olin Kennedy is helping to 
make famous. 
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Home again: Col. Robert R. McCormick, who with Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson is editor 
and publisher of the Chicago Tribune and New York News—and has a Paris edition of 
those newspapers as a hobby—with Mrs. McCormick, is back after a tour of Europe. 


Going up, like German marks: The Boston American and Advertiser recently lost 1,000 
rolls of white and green newsprint, valued at $60,000, in a fire that swept their storehouse 
at Charleston. 


L. B. Johnson (below), editor and owner of five Vermont Heralds, published at Randolph, 
Bethel, Rochester, Chelsea and White River, shows the boys at San Antonio how to tess 
a barnyard golf ringer. 
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INSURANCE PLAN OF PROFIT - SHARING 
ENGAGES PUBLISHERS’ ATTENTION 


‘Employes of Several Important Newspapers Have Received 


Gift of Policies from Owners, and Other Forms of Aid to 
Staff Hold Great Interest for Employers 


“Haye you any information as to what other newspapers are doing in the way of insuring 
their employes, pensions, compensaticn for injuries, etc., or on newspaper profit-sharing plans? 
We are investigating this matter with a view to putting ideas along this line into effect on the 


EVERAL letters similar to the one 

quoted above sent Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER Out on the trail of the informa- 
tion. Plenty of it is available regarding 
group insurance. Pension data is not 
so frequently come upon. No _ other 
definite plan of profit-sharing is effective 
among the newspapers to whom Eprror 
& PuBLISHER sent its questionnaire, but 
several newspapers give their employes 
annual gifts, which are apportioned on 
various bases, mostly home-made. 

The subject is of practically universal 
interest among wide-awake publishers 
and executives today. Only two of the 
publishers who answered the letter con- 
sider group insurance or profit-sharing 
schemes “socialistic’ or “paternalistic.” 
Several state frankly that while: they 
have no such ideas working now, their 
plans may be guided by the information 
that Epiror & PUBLISHER found in other 
offices. Practically all expressed inter- 
est in the data to be gathered. And with 
that introduction, here it is: 

Hilton U. Brown, general manager of 
the Indianapolis News, outlined the plan 
that paper instituted last July, providing 
for old-age pensions, life insurance and 
sick insurance, through the Indianapolis 
News Employes’ Fraternal. Association. 
In Mr. Brown’s words: 

“Briefly, the employes pay into the fra- 
ternal association 35 cents each week, re- 
gardless of their salary. The News con- 
tributes a like amount for each employe. 
From this fund the Fraternal Association 
contracted for life insurance for each 
employe, ranging from $500 up to $800, 
depending on length of service, the $800 
being obtainable after five years. The 
average yearly premium on this group 
life insurance is $14.21 per member, 
though the actual premium per individual 
is based on the age of the members. This 
insurance was placed with the Metropo- 
litan Insurance Company. 

“The sick insurance provides for all 
sickness and for accident not covered by 
the employers’ liability insurance, i. e., all 
accidents occurring not in line of duty. 
The premium on this is .6882 cents per 
annum per $1 of weekly benefits, or in 
other words, approximately $10.11 per 
annum per employe. Sick benefits. begin 
on the eighth day of sickness or accident 
and are paid for not to exceed ten weeks 
on each case, although there is no limit 
as: to the number of weeks’ payment in a 
year, provided there is a well interval be- 
tween. No.employe may receive sick ben- 
efits inexcess of two-thirds of his weekly 
salary.’ The sick insurance was placed 
with the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. 

“The residue of the funds, after pay- 
ment of the premiums noted, together 
with incidental running expenses of the 
association (salary of a secretary, who 
transacts his business while in the em- 
ploy of the News, $260 a year, and neces- 
sary supplies; total expense probably not 
exceeding $400 a year) are put into the 
pension fund, which is not to be drawn 
on for a period of five years from date of 
organization. After the five-year ac- 
cumulation period, the interest on the 
accumulated fund, together with the ex- 
cess of current dues payments over ex- 
penses, is to be used to pay pensions. 
The pension plan provides that if a man 
shall have been in the employ of the 
News 35 years, he may, with the consent 
of the board of directors of the fraternal 
association, retire on a weekly pension 
equal to 30 per cent of his weekly salary 
average for the last three years of his 
service. Or, at the age of 65 years, 30 
years shall be the maximum years of 
service required to receive a 30 per cent 
persion. No person is eligible to a pen- 


- and will appreciate any assistance you can give us.” 


sion, however, until. he has been in the 
service of the News ten years. His 
pension shall be in proportion to 30 per 
cent of his salary as the number of years 
of service bears to 30 years. No pension 
shall in any case exceed $30 a week and 
ceases on the death of the pensioner. 
Female employes’ retirement age is 60 
years. If an employe becomes disabled 
through sickness or other ‘cause due to 
no wilful act of his own, he has the priv- 
ilege of retiring on a persion subject to 
the term of service, but disregarding the 
age limit. The $30 maximum abplies. 

“Pension payments may be reduced 
temporarily by the directors when mem- 
bers’ contributions and the interest ac- 
cumulation from the permanent fund are 
not sufhcient to pay the current year’s 
pension payments and expenses after the 
yearly insurance premiums have been de- 
ducted. 

“The eleven directors are elected by 
the membership from the paper’s various 
departments. 

“The News volunteered to pay the 
first year’s life insurance premium, 
which amounted to something over $4,- 
000, so that the first year’s life insurance 
will be at no cost to the fraternal asso- 
ciation.” 

J. E. Chappell, assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Birmingham News, stated 
that insurance was carried on the life of 
each employe, ranging from $500 to 
$3,000, according to length of service 
and rank in the organization. No defi- 
nite profit-sharing plan has been insti- 
tuted as yet, but each employe receives 
a ‘Christmas present, ranging from half 
a week’s to two weeks’ salary, according 
to length of service. Employes, are di- 
vided into six classes: 

Less than six months’ 
half week’s salary. 


service—one- 
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Six months to one year—one week’s 
salary. 

One to three years—one and one-fourth 
week’s salary. 

Three to five years—one and one-half 
week’s salary. 

Five to ten years—one 
fourth week’s salary. 

Over ten years—two weeks’ salary. 

At Christmas each year the oldest em- 
ploye in point of continuous service re- 
ceives a handsome watch, men who have 
received the watch in previous years step- 
ping aside for the next senior in point 
of service. 

‘Compensation for injuries is cared for 
under the state workmen’s compensation 
law. 

The Houston Post, according to Roy 
G. Watson, its president and_ publisher, 
insures its employes as follows: 

“Our insurance feature starts with a 
minimum of $500 and is increased at 
separate and distinct periods until it 
reaches the maximum of $2,000. Dis- 
ability is also covered in the life insur- 


and _ three- 


ance policy. Our pension is used only 
in extreme cases. We carry insurance 
on injury, which covers medical and 


hospital attention. It gives the beneficiary 
60 per cent of his salary if he is dis- 
abled for more than one week. Medical 
and hospital attention are given in every 
case. The policy also covers various 
amounts for loss of life or limb.” 

One of the most complete systems is 
that of the Detroit News. which is out- 
lined by H. S. Scott, its treasurer and 
general manager, as follows: 

“The News conducts a two-bed hospital 
with the latest and fullest equipment, in- 
cluding that for the treatment of nose 
and throat, with a very efficient nurse 
especially trained in the.ordinary nose 
and throat treatments. 

“This service was recently extended. 
One of Detroit’s leading general physi- 
cians and surgeons has been attached to 
our staff, whose services are furnished 
all direct employes residing in Detroit, 
wholly at the expense of the News. This 
includes all attentions, both medical and 
surgical, either at home or at the doc- 
tor’s office, with no charge to the em- 
ploye. Employes living outside of the 
city are limited to physician’s free ser- 
vice at his office during regular hours, 

“We have very few deaths on the part 
of employes, but just in case some un- 
lucky individual should ‘get away from 
our doctor,’ we have an insurance policy 


EMPLOYES SHARE IN NEWSPAPER’S PROFITS 
UNDER GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


6¢ [ NSURANCE is used as a measure of profit-sharing by policies purchased 

under the group or wholesale plan,” Louis E. Orcutt, a New York 
insurance agent, replied to EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S request for a brief 
outline of the kind of insurance best adapted to newspaper problems. “The 
group plan is used where there are 50 or more employes. The wholesale 


plan is used where there are less than ‘50. 


The insurance is Term Insur- 


ance on the yearly renewable basis, and is usually written for a minimum — 
in the case of a new employe, increasing to a maximum in the case of an 
older employe. The usual minimum is $500, and the most frequent maxi- : 
mum is a year’s salary. The premiums on this insurance are paid by the 
employer and the insurance remains in force during employment, ceasing 
when the person insured leaves the employ of the insurer.” 


In general, the plans outlined in the adjoining columns will be found 


to meet these specifications, with modifications to fit individual require- 
ments. It) is about the only method of profit-sharing that has any general 


following in the newspaper business. 


Other forms of participation by 


employes in the year’s profits are by no means as immutable as the laws 
of the Persians and the Medes, and, of course, they cease to function when 


there are no profits. 


Other forms of aid to employes, such as financial assistance in home- 
building, cannot be considered as profit-sharing, but they are said to help 
mightily in keeping a newspaper manned by the kind of force that a success- 


ful publisher prizes. 


The medical assistance furnished by several news- 


papers, notably the Detroit News and the Washington Star, has been found 
valuable in keeping high the health record of a large organization and mak- 
ing days off for illness less frequent, thereby reducing the cost of operation. 

There are no doubt other forms of profit-sharing and welfare work which 
this brief survey has not covered. EDITOR & PUBLISHER will be pleased 
to hear from any other publishers or editors who have worked out plans of 
this nature, and.to publish their views in future issues. 


old age, etc., we have extended to a nut 


- home-building. 


which entitles every regular employe) 
the paper, who has been with the Ni: 
for one year or more, to $1,000 at de; 
no matter from what cause, nor are th, 
any ‘strings’ on the question of be; 
ficiary. We have~had this insura 
plan in effect for several years, we is\ 
our own policy, and carry our own r\ 
and, I may say, at less than half | 
cost charged by the regular insura\ 
companies for such group insurance, | 
medical examination is required. 

“We. are now: contemplating and | 
deavoring to perfect a pension plan | 
old employes who are compelled to ge 
up active duties through age or illn) 
This will require that a fund of a q. 
siderable amount be established, so ¢; 
the earnings of same when invested | 
cover all demands made upon this fi 
through the system we expect to inauy. 
rate at an early date.” 

W. L. MacTavish, editor of the Win- 
peg (Man.) Tribune, declares that o; 
75 per cent of the employes of that paji 
applied for group life insurance when |; 
management broached the plan. As) 
result, the Tribune Employes’ Mut) 
Welfare Association was formed, one | 
rector being elected from each depa} 
ment. At first $1,000 policies were || 
ered to each employe, which it is p) 
posed to increase year by year for thi» 
years until a maximum of $3,000 ; 
reached. Employes pay half of the p- 
mium, the company paying the rm. 
Averaged over the whole staff, says di. 
MacTavish, the premium on a $i,() 
policy is $8, and the cost to the co: 
pany is easily worth that and more | 


overcoming the difficulties caused 
labor turnover. 
All employes of the New Orles; 


Times-Picayune, regardless of salary - 
rank, are carried under group insuran| 
states L. K. Nicholson, manager. 1! 
only requirement is that the insur! 
must have been employed by the pay’ 
for at least six months. At the end | 
that period he receives a policy for $5) 
At the end of a year the policy is }) 
creased to $1,000 and thereafter the poli| 
is increased $100 a year until the ma: 
mum of $1,500 is reached. The Timi 
Picayune provides pensions for e) 
ployes who have grown old and are | 
longer able to give it their services, T 
state compensation law requires insv| 
ance to cover injury to employes in li 
of duty. 

“The Times-Picayune gives no hon| 
building aid to employes,” Mr. Nichols 
declares. “However, we do everythi’ 
to make life worth while to our e 
ployes. We have found that our orga) 
zation has been materially helped by t) 
group life insurance, in that its more! 
has been strengthened and employes gi. 
closer application to work than former'| 
It is our belief that no mistake was ma’ 
in giving group life insurance to 0! 
employes.” 

The ‘Canton (Ohio) Daily New! 
through General Manager C. W. Uffor| 
states that its group life insurance ca| 
ried on all employes over 16 years of a; 
“brings about a much better feeling t| 
ward the office among our employes at 
‘seems to be highly, appreciated. Whi 
we have not as yet established any meth 
of caring for employes as to pensior 


ber of our employes assistance as © 
We lend them money + 
they desire to build and have sav 
enough money to prove their qualific) 
tions, and it has been very pleasing ‘ 
us that both the money we lent and noti 
we have signed have been prompt 
cared for by our employes. It is large: 
a selection of those employes ment 


consider worthy, and our judgment he 
so far proved entirely that our help | 
appreciated.” : 
Charles D. Atkinson, business ll 
of the Atlanta Journal, advises that a 
employes are insured under a group 11 
surance plan, premiums paid by the pap¢ 
and with benefits ranging from $5 
$3,000, based upon length of continuo’ 
service with the Journal, 
The Syracuse (N.’ Y.) Journal, say 
H. D. Burrill, president and publishe’ 
has paid three claims for $1,000 eac| 
under its group life insurance with th] 


(Continued on page 27). - 
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‘HIRTY” SOUNDED FOR AMAROC NEWS, 
MOST UNIQUE OF AMERICAN DAILIES 


't Staff of Once Famous Journal of the Rhine Are Now 


Hunting Jobs in New York or Soldiering in Georgia— 
It Was the Life of a Millionaire While It Lasted 


By JULIAN B. CLAFF 


jitorial Note—Mr. Clatt was editor of the Amaroc News during the last eighteen months 


is existence. 


)LINKY” DIMES got in a few days 
” ago after nursing a cargo of crack 
} ponies across the ocean. Hank 
jer came in on the George Washing- 
jwith General Allen and eighty more 
ards, and that’s the last of the scribes 
juxe, who drove to military inspec- 
5; in taxi cabs, one man one taxi, the 
/ of the Amaroc News, daily news- 
ir of the army on the Rhine. 
here were eighteen of us at the wind- 
desides the big chief, Captain B. B. 
Mahon. We drew straight soldiers’ 
| thirty-six a month, and an extra 
wance of eighty cents a day in lieu of 
‘ters and rations. Thirty-six a month 
‘board for the rawest cub and for the 
br himself. 
then our salary was translated into 
‘r of the reich we wrapped up the 
seeds, toted the bundle home, threw 
ito a trunk and peeled off an inch a 
. for weekdays and an inch and a 
‘ter for Sundays. 
eryants broke our sleep with a late 
kfast. A round of golf usually fol- 
ed. A few buck privates with a 
ld on their arms brassied for glory 
i lords, and counts and generals and 
i muck-a-mucks from a dozen nations. 
hetimes an hour or so on the tennis 
cts with the fair ones of the American 
ny. We ranked high, we did. 

feast for the prince of epicureans, 
2s included, for an evening meal, then 
work getting one more Amaroc to 

That was the daily program, inter- 
‘sed with frequent trips to one capital 
‘mother in search of inspiration. (We 
ays got it.) 
| was a four-page, five-column daily 
leled after the big town papers. We 
tred the world news as well as the 
' of them. We had a real genuine 
orial page with special features and 
own columnist. 
Je had a sport page and a local page 
every line, ads and all, was consumed 
‘hough it was inspired from heaven. 
toons, jokes, comment on the news, 
icisms and praise, the Amaroc car- 
everything that goes to make a mod- 
newspaper. The way they consumed 
yould have made the highest priced 
1in the business envious. 
hey don’t read Ring Lardner with 
the relish our readers got out of the 
% It So column of Mac the Rehasher 
he Brainstorms of the Ambitious Re- 
ter or the daily Say, Buddie. 
: didn’t make any difference what the 


Paris or the Berlin papers carried, it 
wasn’t news until you saw it in the 
Amaroc. We were the one and only 
source of authentic information. 

The files of the Amaroc News make 
the only complete and unbiased history 
of the American occupation on the Rhine. 
If you want to know what the whole 
thing was about, what we did with four 
years, read up on the local pages of the 
only daily published in the history of the 
army, the Amaroc News. 

Never was a newspaper received with 
more enthusiasm than was our first issue. 
It filled a real need. It was advertised as 
a paper for, by and about the Rhine 
Army. It never fell down on the job. 
More than a hundred thousand men were 
patrolling the Rhitie in the olive drab. 
didn’t cover our local field, which was 
didn’t cover our local field, which wts 
most important to us. 

It was a brilliant success from the 
start. There were real newspaper men 
to be had for the asking in those days. 
They rallied around the new born and 
started things off with a bang. Glance 
at the file for the first year and you'll see 
that there was no room on the Amaroc 
for hams. From first to last its staff 
consisted of the best men available on the 
Rhine. 

No matter what your job was before 
you got on to the staff you were a news- 
paper man before you got through. You 
had a reputation to live up to and a high 
standard to follow. 

My own rise from nobody to the editor 
of the Amaroc is an example of what 
others did. I wouldn’t swap the experi- 
ence I gained during the eighteen months 
the Amaroc lasted after I joined the 
force for many, many greenbacks. 

The first month I felt that I was no 
use to myself or to humanity. Major 


_ Mueller, who was then the boss, took the 


handful of us in hand, established a 
school for journalism, bawled us out 
most efficiently when we pulled a bone- 
head play, and finally instilled into us 
some idea of what a newspaper man’s 
duties are. As the old-timers got dis- 
charged into civilian life we youngsters 
stepped into their shoes. And we made 
good. The only reason I ever got a job 
on the Amaroc was because the sheet 
was well nigh desperate for men at the 
time. 

| found myself writing telegraph after 
awhile and actually proud of my own 
work. From re-write man to telegraph 
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editor, to night editor, to managing edi- 
tor, all in year and half. Some record I 
claim. 

We were good, all of us. This is not 
self flattery. It’s facts. The proof of it 
is that from first to last we furnished 
some hundred recruits to the big time 
papers. Former members of the Amaroc 
staff are scattered from one coast to the 
other, but they all are sticking at the one 
game. 

There is Kirby and McGill in Detroit, 
and Clarke of the A. P., and Goode on a 
California paper and Wilde on a New 
Jersey daily and Jimmy Moran on the 
Boston Transcript. They haven’t burned 
up the world yet, but watch them grow. 

“Blinky” Dimes, the last man we took 


1] 


something yet. It was pleasure to see 
Dan McGrew handshake the august boss 
of the regiment out of the latest local 
dope, while majors and captains waited 
without. 

We had our troubles. Once we ran a 
forty-eight point streamer across the top 
“FRENCH TROOPS PREPARE TO 
MARCH INTO RUHR.” It seems that 
M. Tirard, head of the Rhineland High 
Commission, didn’t like either that 
streamer or the story that went with it. 
We had the dope right but that didn’t 
make any difference. 

A diplomatic note found its way into 
the office of General Allen and the man- 
aging editor had to explain. It took two 
hours of talking and a lot of healthy 


TIME TO GO HOME, SONNY - - By Swanson,Cao.€ 
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There was real sorrow when the American Army left Germany and it was not one-sided. 
The feeling of the army was pretty well expressed by cartoonist Swanson, in the last 


issue of the army’s popular daily. 


on as a cub, turned out to be a whirl- 
wind. He galloped in and got the big 
story while the A. P. man and the New 
York Times man were warming their 
heels in the bureau of some minor offi- 
cial. Old “Blinky” will show them al 


en German Government printing presses slowed up, 


business firms on the Rhine began printing their own currency. Not to be outdone 


customers, the Amaroc News got out an issue of its own that created quite a stir in Coblenz. Above we have a sample of it. It’s 
t of the things that the American Army in,Germany is going to be remembered by in years to come. 


| 
f 
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call-downs came the way of a disgusted 
editor. He went back to his desk and 
dished up an editorial on flying in Bor- 
neo for the next day. It certainly hurts 
when you have to choke a good story. 

We had to straddle the fence. If the 
news of the day at all cast any reflec- 
tions on the policies of either our allies 
or the Germans we had to handle it very 
gingerly or there was the devil to pay for 
it. The Germans had the habit of mak- 
ing capital of anything they could con- 
strue as being pro-German in trend. 

Besides laying off the powers you had 
other things to contend with. Worth, 
our feature writer, who traveled even 
into the Literary Digest with his last 
story, attended a polo game at the home 
athletic field. A certain officer was dis- 
playing a queer brand of horsemanship. 
He spent a good deal of his time climb- 
ing on again and his descents were not 
as graceful as they were picturesque. 

Friend Worth could not control that 
sense of humor. The next day the tale 
complete in every detail crept into the 
sport page. Private Worth caught a 
whiff of Gehenna but the boys had a 
laugh. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
Amaroc’s history is the story of its 
financial ups and downs. When the sheet 
was at the height of its prosperity it had 
a circulation of about 68,000. daily. It 
sold: for ten pfenninge, less. than a cent 
at the current exchange rate: We never 
" (Continued on page .31) 
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SMALL CITY NEWSPAPER NEED NOT RISK 
| FORTUNE FOR RADIO SUCCESS 


A 100-Watt Set, Costing $400, May Not Transmit from Coast to 
Coast—Or It May—But It Will Get the Newspaper’s 
Name Into Homes Where It Is Welcome and Profitable 


By EUGENE LEUCHTMAN 


Epitor1aL Notre—Mr, Leuchtman, who is a 


member of the South Bend Tribune’s regular 


staff in addition to his duties 'as its radio editor, belicves that the small newspaper which over- 


looks radio is missing an opportunity to get close to its readers at small expense. 


His story 


tells how the Tribune has done it without investing thousands in elaborate equipment or keeping 


as many thousands tied up in pay for a large staff 


‘THE broadcasting of radio programs 

from newspaper radiophone sta- 
tions has been the subject of much grave 
discussion. Much ink has been spilled 
regarding the advisability of maintaining 
an expensive and troublesome novelty 
costing thousands of dollars, but the situ- 
ation facing the “piker,’ the case of the 
flivver broadcasting station has not yet 
been given consideration. 

As an instance, take the case of the 
newspaper between 20,000 and 25,000 cir- 
culation. It is essentially a home paper. 
It stands to reason that a newspaper, cir- 
culating among the smaller villages and 
towns, on the farms, and issued from the 
smaller cities, is more or less a family 
affair. 
looked upon as a friend of the family. 
The things that draw the interest of the 
reader of that paper are not those in 
which the reader of the metropolitan daily 
is interested. The former has the per- 
sonal touch, and in this way is usually 
the better mirror for the reflection of 
public sentiment than the big city paper. 

To a newspaper of the small city type, 
radio is a godsend. Is there a better 
means of getting circulation than by the 
personal touch? The intimate contact 
with the potential subscriber may be ob- 
tained, at its best, through the smaller 
radio station. The small-town paper, if 
it is not a freak, is not nationally known. 
The very fact that it prints mostly those 
things of interest to a restricted locality 
circumscribes its interest. It usually 
plays up features, and radio, being the 
most attractive of features, gets the. cir- 
culation. The radio station comes in as 
a very attractive means of letting the 
public know that the paper is on the job 
and up to the minute. 

The community served by a 20,000 cir- 
culation paper does not, as a usual thing, 
get to hear the great or the near great. 
It is seldom, even with the establishment 
of the Chautauqua, that it has a chance 
to hear good music, hence it is a field 
for the radio merchant. Interest in these 
communities is correspondingly greater 


The newspaper of that size is’ 


than in the larger cities, where such 
things as good plays and good music are 
available. The greater the number of 
receiving sets, the greater the demand for 
radio features, and the paper with the 
radio features gets the readers. 

The radio problem confronting the 
newspaper of this size is the maintenance 
expense. There are several standard 
transmitting units on the market, which 
may be installed at small cost. The cost 


of keeping the thing going is the biggest . 


factor in radio transmission. The Gov- 
ernment demands that the transmitter be 


FLIVVER RADIOS FOR PIKERS 


¢¢ TR. ARNOUX’S article in the February 24 issue of EDITOR & PUB- 

LISHER is a concise and accurate statement of the things that face 
the big radio broadcaster,’ comments Mr. Leuchtman. 
mistake, however. He said that radio is not a piker’s game. I have attempted 
to prove in the accompanying article that it is essentially a piker’s game, 
and that only the piker can hope to get anything like an adequate return 


on the investment made in radio.” 


And he has done so. With an initial equipment cost of $375, a salary 
to an operator (part-time) and services as radio editor of a member of the 
staff who is a radio fan, the South Bend Tribune does not seem to have 
attempted anything beyond the reach of the small daily. 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, he is 
return to the publisher, but neither of them point to any specific circulation 
or prestige gains that have resulted from the activities around the broadcast- 
ing set. Such things are taken on faith by the radio enthusiasts, whether 
in Fort Worth or South Bend, and for the present, it appears that publishers 
Given the steady personal contact with readers, 
however, it is entirely probable that the faith will “do its stuff.” 


will have to do likewise. 


operated by a licensed commercial radio 
operator. This is an addition to the pay- 
roll. The procuring of programs, the 
handling of the entertainers, all of which 
must necessarily be done intelligently, 
needs the time of a tactful and competent 
person. The actual operation of the 
transmitter is left to the licensed opera- 
tor. The operation of the program end 
of the affair goes to the studio director, 
who may, in the case of a low-powered 
station, manage also the business end. 


The transmitting and operating room at WGAZ is small, a dressing room off the audi- 
torium stage. The 1,000-volt motor-generator set is under the floor on a concrete base, 
and the heavy leads at the left of the table are connected to it, and to the box switch on 
the left end of the table. The announcer’s microphone is on the table. The double wire 
leads to the broadcast microphone on the stage. The box-like instrument is a small wave- 
meter. The middle panels of the lower half of the instrument are for receiving. The wire 
from the binding post on top of the board leads to the antennae on the roof. To the right 
of the receiving panels is the chopper modulator for continuous wave telegraphy. It is not 
in use, however, as the station’s license is for phone broadcasts only. The loop is the wire 


leading to.the aerial and is for the use of the wave-meter. 


table permits either sending or receiving. 


The switch in front of the 


enthusiastic over the possible concrete 
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Replacements do not cost. much. The 
amount of electricity consumed is negli- 
gible. 

The flivver set is essentially the set for 
the piker, and radio, if it is to show a 
return of any kind, is a piker’s game. In 
Proportion to the amount spent, in pro- 
portion to the circulation, the piker has 
more to show for the establishment of 
the radio station than the metropolitan 
newspaper. A 100-watt transmitter does 
not cost more than a few cents a week 
for actual operation. Theoretically, it 
has a range of about 100 miles, but one 
of these 100-watt units, home-built, has 
been heard from coast to coast, and from 
Alabama to Manitoba. It cost less than 


The low-powered station serves its 
master well. Its listeners are not the 
people of the entire nation. That may 
sound impressive, but in the case of a 
paper of 20,000 circulation it is criminal 
waste and almost wilful interference 
with the big stations, which can afford 
to broadcast better programs. The small 
paper does not aim to spread its fame 
country-wide by radio. It is satisfied if 
the country within a radius of 100 miles 
is thoroughly covered. 


“He made one 


Like Mr. Arnoux, 


To the people of the nearby towns and 
villages the low-powered station offers 
much by way of entertainment. The 
housewife is given a menu in the morn- 
ing. One of the girls on the paper’s staff 
reads off some household hints at 9 
o'clock. There are hundreds of house- 
wives who appreciate this service and 
listen for it religiously. Again, at the 
time those on the farm are resting from 
their work, and the city people are home 
from their jobs, a program of canned 
music is given. Later in the evening, at 
a time when it can be done to the best 
advantage and with the least interference 
with the gigantic transmitters, a regular 
musical program is given. At this time, 
also, questions of local interest may be 
discussed, and matters of importance to 
the people of the surrounding country 
taken up. Perhaps a speaker of local 


The radio editor of the Tribune built all the 


accommodate a full-sized orchestra, is equipped with a sound box that cuts echoes to 4 
minimum. At the upper right is the specially-built non-vibrating horn for the broadcast 
microphone. Three microphones are used, though arranged in such a manner that only 
one is in the circuit at a time. The operating room is within 15 feet of the announcer “ 
the left and the operator can listen in at all times. 


reputation gives a short talk, At| 
rate, it is seldom that a person ofj 
tional reputation is heard over the | 
ver radio station, but what is sai 
really of. interest to those who hea}. 
The evening program winds up the i] 
day. 
It may be thought that programs | 
scarce in cities of less than 100,000 
lation. That is not strictly the case, ) 
South Bend there are many excellent | 
sicians, some of nation-wide fame, an: 
least one pianist of international rep} 
tion, and as long as they are not cl 
upon too often, they are more than | 
to give radio an hour or so of their ¢| 
It.is remarkable, the better the perfor; 
the less talk there is about pay for: 
show. The time when it will be ne| 
sary to pay performers is far, far ay; 
When that time comes, the flivver sta) 
is willing to quit. 
The South Bend Tribune started ou} 
the broadcasting game  independei| 
The Tribune’s radio department had | 
ganized a radio club. A member of § 
club, an amateur thoroughly versed; 
the science, offered to sell a 100-1 
radiophone transmitter for $375. 
price was paid, the set installed in } 
excellent modern building, and ano} 
member of the radio club, who “knew | 
stuff,” was sent to Chicago to take | 
examinations for a commercial licens 


The radio station is operated by | 
club, and has, since its start, acquired; 
enviable reputation among the listen} 
in as being technically almost per| 
It has set what is believed to be a | 
tional distance record for broadeas)\ 
with 100-watt power, but that was not! 
aim. It is not an experimental afit 
and is under the management of the ra\ 
editor of the Tribune, who has ot: 
duties and performs them. Aside fi) 
the money spent for radio parts to - 
periment with the newest kinks, a | 
rate for replacements and maintena) 
may be set at $2 a week. The cost) 
operation is nil. There is very little | 
tra expenditure required. 

The work of getting the program i: 
the hands, of a competent member of | 
staff. The radio editor handles the bi: 
ness end of the station and attends | 
the technical problems. Every kid 
town is his friend, and persons in| 
ested in radio call upon him as a ¢! 
of a court of last resort. The stat} 
and the Tribune’s radio department 1 
the personal touch in keeping in cont) 
with the radio enthusiasts, and in {| 
way the interest awakened along ra‘ 
broadcasting lines gets the paper the s 
scriptions and the readers who wo! 
otherwise be dangerously neutral. 

South Bend people and people in s- 
rounding cities and towns have got | 
habit of referring more and more to ; 
radio department of the Tribune becai? 
they are treated with courtesy, as frien|, 
and because the radio editor has no | 
to grind. It takes up a lot of his tit, 
and sometimes at the most inopportt? 
moments, but he doesn’t care. He's 
radio fan, too. 


apparatus. The auditorium stage, which can 
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When the consumer 
unwraps your package 


ee 


When you pay moncy for advertising space, all you 


buy 1s a chance to tell a great many people what 


you sell and why it is to their interest to buy it. 


Wf you send out goods in packages, such a 
chanee is yours for nothing --for you can use 


AOFI orn 


cd slp 


! por fol 
will go dircetly tothe men and women who open 


your packages. Ic can suggest that they buy those 


goods in lerger units or buy other goods which 


are part of your line. 
This enclosure should be prepared with as much 


care and thought as your most important mayzi- 


zine or newspaper adverusements. 


In your advertisements you know the value of 


good typography and clear, attractive printing 


In package enclosures Better Printing on Berter 


printing 


DPD, WARREN COMPANY - bOSTON, 


RRENS;, 


§ : 
.N 


HY. i ¢ 
‘STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
cA Warren's Standard Printing Papers are Distributed by { 
1s WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION | 
old Date ugh tt cleans 77 awo PLUM STS., DES MOINES, [OWA | } 
ery ant ; 
a ev { | 
jug ie 
} y ; } 
lai | 
; | 
ie. 
| dig 
: Lie | 
is { 
iy 


Old Dutch Cleanser advertising, placed by Williams & Cunnyngham Agency, of Chicago, S. D. War- ) 
ren Printing Paper Company advertising, placed by the George Batten Advertising Agency, of New York, ee a 
and the Shredded Wheat advertising, placed by the Frank Presbrey Company, of New York, are samples of i | 
__ big exclusive advertisers in The Des Moines Capital. 4 


é f | 

Shredded Wheat has advertised exclusively in the Capital for more than ten years, and with | 
great success. 1 
if 


Old Dutch Cleanser and the Warren Paper accounts are both new in the Des Moines field, and the | | 
Capital was chosen as the exclusive medium. All of these advertisers are meeting with splendid success. 4 (ji 

The Des Moines Capital is the biggest evening newspaper in Des Moines and Iowa. The total circu- | 
lation in February was 64,167, and the city circulation was 30,480. The 1920 census gave Des Moines a pop- Ht i 


ulation of 126,000. This circulation means that almost every one in Des Moines sees the Capital every night, 
and it means that the tributary territory within a radius of 75-miles is thoroughly covered. HE ey 


Other Big Important National Advertisers Who Advertise in The Capital regularly are the 


Gillette Razor Congoleum Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. Domino Sugar 

- Victor Talking Machine Ladies Home Journal Simmons Beds Continental & Commercial Hi 8 
Columbia Graphophone Butter Nut Coffee Coca Cola National Bank Va | 
__ Munsingwear Wrigley’s Gum Eline’s Chocolates None Such Mince Meat ii | 
Calumet Baking Powder Literary Digest William Penn Cigar Cunard Steamship Lines 
| | iif 


__ Important Note—The Capital competes with a publisher who advertises a morning and evening newspaper : 
combined as a single newspaper with a single cirewlation. This confuses many national advertisers, but the fi! 


local advertiser knows the true situation. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 


| 
: The Department Store Newspaper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives, New York — Chicago — San Francisco 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
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INGOMAR GETS AN EAR-FULL FROM HIS 
DAD ON ADVERTISING IN WEEKLY JAZZ 


Montmorency, Jr., Takes Up the Question of Selling Horse 
Collars and Learns a Lot About “Prestige” and Why News- 
paper Suckers—A Bedtime Story for Advertisers 


By JOHN WILBERFORCE PEABODY 


66 PAPA,” said Ingomar Montmor- 
ency, Jr., “what good is an 
advertisement ?” 

“Which advertisement?” inquired Mont- 
morency, Sr. 

“Well,” said Ingomar, who packed a 
lot of poise for one so young, “take this 
advertisement here in the Weekly Jazz 
if you want me to be specific. Here is 
a two-page ad in three colors of a con- 
cern making horse collars in Oklahoma.” 

“Ah!” said his father, after perusing 
the ad. “This is a very useful thing in- 
deed. You ask what good it is. In the 
first place, the artist who drew that 
beautiful picture of an Ethiopian giant 
holding a bunch of lilies was handsomely 
paid—perhaps $2,500 in real money, 
which he could spend on his little girls 
and little boys. Then the Weekly Jazz 
got fully $15,000 to insert it, which helped 
to buy all the nice white paper the maga- 
zine needs to print those stories that you 
and the other estimated ten readers to 
the copy scan so eagerly. Then a person 
called an advertising agent received a 
commission of 15 per cent of the price 
of the advertisement for bringing it to 
the - Weekly Jazz. This commission 
helped the agent pay traveling expenses 
when he took a trip to see another kind 
advertiser who was spending money in 
other mediums which the agent thought 
should be spent in the Weekly Jazz.” 

“But what good does this advertising 
do the man who makes the horse collars 
—the man who pays for it?” 

“Well,” said Ingomar’s father, “it 
probably pleases him when he looks at it, 
especially when he forgets what it cost. 
Not every reputable person can get his 
name into colored print, so that all the 
people in the country (or a great many 
more, if we can read magazine circula- 
tion figures and multiply fast enough ) 
will know how he spells it in case of 
argument. Then he has a lot of friends 
at the Merchants’ ‘Club who will say, ‘I 
Saw your ad in the Jazz.’ That, in some 
cases, is worth all the money. Finally, 
he makes a speech to his employes once 
a year and this ad will give him some- 
thing to talk proudly about.” 

“But,” observed Ingomar with a some- 
what puzzled look, “doesn’t he advertise 
chiefly because he wants to sell more 
horse collars?” 

“That depends upon the kind of mem- 
ory he has. His original purpose in.ad- 
vertising was no doubt to sell more 
goods. But the people who persuaded 
him to take this ad told him so many 
other things the ad would do outside of 
selling goods, the chances are he has for- 
gotten all about sales by this time.” 

Ingomar still looked puzzled and his 
father continued : 

“You see, my dear son, the keynote of 
this kind of advertising is conversation 


rather than results. The people who 
push it, have to keep talking all the 
time. 


“This manufacturer is probably a sensi- 
ble, practical man when it comes to fit- 
ting comfortable collars on horses. But 
when he gets out on the sea of words 
that surrounds this type of advertising, 
his bump of direction becomes a dimple. 
When he told the advertising people that 
he wanted to sell more horse collars, they 
doubtless replied that the way to do it 
was to create national prestige for his 
trade-mark. Creating national prestige, 
apparently, is trying to induce people 
who never owned a horse to talk about 
something a horse should wear to make 
him happy and handsome.” 


“Does national prestige finally sell 
horse collars?” inquired Ingomar in- 
sistently, 


“That also depends,” replied his father. 
“Tf the manufacturer asks that question 
of the agent or of the magazine, he will 
‘be told it does finally sell goods in this 
way: 


“The magazine man says his publica- 
tion goes to the most important people 
in every community. He is very accom- 
modating in offering proofs of this as- 
sertion. If he is talking to a maker of a 
$5,000 automobile, he can prove that only 
users of this kind of car read his paper. 
If his prospective customer is an overall 
maker, he can show just as easily that 
all his readers wear overalls. So he has 
no difficulty in demonstrating that a good- 
ly number of the owners, or at least ac- 
quaintances, of the handsomest and 
proudest horses, still prancing in spite of 
the general distribution of Ford cars, 
read the Jazz in every town. The na- 
tional prestige behind the trade-mark, of 
course, induces some of these people to 
inquire about the advertised collar. Per- 
haps somebody will try to buy one if he 
can find a dealer who has them in stock, 
Presently, the word goes round that Mr. 
Smivins, who runs the depot cab, and 
other powerful citizens have spoken of 
the Fiction Horse Collar, and the theory 
is that everyone who buys horse collars 
will instantly follow the suggestion of 
these social and financial leaders and 
make a purchase. All the dealers who 
never heard of the collar now rush madly 
to the long distance telephone to order 
them and the manufacturer has sold ten 
million dollars’ worth of goods over 
night.” 

“That,” said Ingomar gravely, “sounds 
to me like the bunk.” 

“I do assure you, my son, that I am 
stating the magazine advertising gospel 
according to its greatest prophets. To 
be sure, it is a doctrine that requires 
faith, not to mention sap, but thus it is 
written.” 

“Assuming you are serious,” replied 
Ingomar—‘“although I doubt your good 
faith in this matter—does this program 
ever pan out in actual results? In other 
words, does the advertiser finally cash 
in on all this conversation ?” 

“That is not the intention, my son,” 
replied his father. “I have told you 
merely something about the hypnotic in- 
fluences used to stimulate the vision of 
prospective advertisers. Of course, if the 
advertiser comes out of his trance and 
really insists upon getting something 
more than a tickling sensation in his 
dome, the magazine men have several 
cards up their sleeve. 

“First, they reproduce thousands of 
copies of the advertisement and call the 
manufacturer’s salesmen together. The 
salesmen are locked in a small room and 
each one is handed a strong cigar. When 
the apartment is sufficiently filled with 
smoke to induce a state of semi-coma, 
five expert ballyhoo artists that repre- 
sent the Division of Occult Oratory rush 


ABusySpring 
In Prospect 


One of the barometers relied 
upon by business men to fore- 
cast basic conditions in any ter- 
ritory is the real estate market. 
The unusually good winter en- 
joyed by Baltimore realtors 
points to a_ splendid spring 
business in all lines. 

When you are ready to tell 
your story to this busy, growing 
city and many thousand families 
in the nearby territory, remem- 
ber that 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE & 


Morning 


Evening Sunday 


in waving copies of the advertisement and 
using a chant invented by Professor 
Hokum. They then convince a large 
number of those present that what they 
see before them is advertising. The 
salesmen then are sent to see the dealers 
with the idea of passing on to them a 
state of mind which is called Dealer En- 
thusiasm for Consumer Acceptance. A 
dealer thus inoculated by the salesmen is 
supposed to order horse collars and work 
twenty-four hours a day to sell them.” 


“I should think that the shots of hop 
passed to these salesmen by the experts 
would grow cold before the salesmen 
could reach the dealers,” said Ingomar. 


“Yes,” said his father, “but the repre- 
sentatives of the Jazz are resourceful. 
If this inoculation fails to stampede the 
dealers, the Jazz directs the. advertising 
agent to see what he can get the news- 
papers to do. Letters are written to 
newspaper publishers telling them to send 
men out to retailers and to ask them to 
buy newspaper space and to advertise the 
fact that they handle Fiction Horse Col- 
lars. Newspaper men are supposed to 
be sitting around their offices waiting for 
suggestions as to how they can jimmy 
more space out of local merchants, and 
the kindly advertising agent thereby 
gives them a grand idea about getting 
new business.” 

“Does this finally sell horse collars?” 
asked Ingomar, .who seemed to have 
only one idea throughout the whole dis- 
cussion, 

“Yes,” replied papa; “if the agent can 
get enough newspaper men out talking to 
the dealers. But the agent does not stop 
here. He has one other trump card to 
play. He writes a series of articles on 
‘What the Horses Will Wear This Year,’ 
featuring, of course, the Fiction (Collar. 


[ 


These articles he sends to ome 
editors, who don’t know anything | 
advertising, but who believe their re 
may be interested in fashions for his 
The editors then print these articles; 
send a nice clipping to the advertiser, 
to his agent.” 

“What do the newspapers get for le 
articles they print?” asked Ingomar’ 

“They get called ‘suckers, ” rej 
his father. | 

“Do they ever*get any real advert 
from the manufacturer?” asked Ingc 

“No,” said this father, “the adverts 
finds out that he can get this advert 
for nothing, so he says to himself, |” 
no use paying for something that s) 
one is willing to hand you on a Sh 
platter.’ ” 

“It strikes me,” said Ingomar, | 
due reflection, “that a magazine ad | 
kind .of ticket to an exposition wi 
lot of free coupons on the side, Aj’ 
magazine advertisers have to do j| 
buy one of these tickets, walk thrig 
the gate and use the coupons for the [ 
shows, which represent the dealers ; 
the newspapers. It seems to me, }) 
ever, to be a trifle risky, because the ¢| 
is only good so long as dealers are | 
about spending their money to sell g( 
that the manufacturer ought to sell, 
newspapers are boobs about giving; 
their columns to a lot of free slush ; 
ought to be put into decently written} 
vertising and paid for.” 


Comics Appear in Savannah 


The Savannah (Ga.) daily newspat 
have at last instituted the colored cc} 
supplements. In its issue of Marcel! 
the Savannah Press appeared with a | 
ored comic, and on March 4 the Ny 
appeared with one. 


\AKE YOUR DETROIT 
SCHEDULE MORE FLEXIBLE 


A Choice of Days 

WillGive Your Ad- 

Ver'tising Position 
Advantages, 


Dott is experiencing a prosperity today that rivals 


the peak period of 


1920. 


Already many auto- 


mobile manufacturers are finding it difficult to keep produc~ 
tion in pace with demand. There will be a shortage this 
spring both of cars and skilled workers. 


Advertisers, realizing Detroit’s unusual prosperity, are 
endeavoring to capture the Detroit market through The De- 
troit News, Detroit’s greatest circulating newspaper. Asa 
result, The Detroit News finds itself in a tight place on 
many days for space. This is a condition which could 
largely be obviated if more advertisers were to follow the 
practice of many prominent advertisers and allow The De- 


troit News some choice of publication days. 


Such adver- 


tisers find that The News is enabled to piace their adver- 


tising most advantageously. 


Twice a wec™ advertisers would also find it advan- 
tageous to order one insertion in The Sunday News, which 
now has more than 270,000 circulation. The week day and 
Sunday combination is the ideal in Detroit where the popu- 
lation is composed of such variegated elements that it is 
advisable to reach them both through the Sunday and week 
day medium. The Sunday News makes one appeal and 
the week day News another. Some elements prefer certain 
sections of the paper Sundays which they do not read week 
days and vice versa. Cover all Detroit by using both issues 
of The Detroit News at pro rata cost. 


The Detroit News 


_ Greatest Circulation, Week Day and Sunday, in Michigan 
) “Always in the Lead” 


More 
Than 


This picture was taken at the Fourth 
Annual Food and Household Exposition. 
It shows the multitude of buyers who 
were in attendance daily—more_ than 
100,000 in a single week. 


60% of Space Sold 
8 Months in Advance 


Even though the Exposition 1s 
eight months away, most exhibitors 
of the last four Expositions have 
already contracted for their spaces 
at the Fifth Annual: Food and 
Household Exposition. Reserva- 
tions are coming in every day. 


If you are to secure a choice ex- 
hibition booth, it is necessary that 
you make reservation immediately. 
Wire The Journal’s Exposition 
Department today for diagram of 
floor space and list of booths still 
open. 
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125,000 Buyers 


will be present 
in person— 


—at the Fifth Annual Food and Household 
Exposition, Milwaukee Auditorium, Oct. 
15 to Oct. 21—an attendance surpassing the 
100,000 mark of last year. Everywhere in 
advertising sales, and merchandising circles, 
this is known as “America’s Greatest Food 
and Household Exposition.’ It affords 
manufacturers from all parts of the national 
market an opportunity to establish their 
products in the prosperous Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin territory. 


The Fifth Annual Food and Household 
Exposition will be more inclusive than ever 
before. Everything for the home will be 
shown from table delicacies to furniture— 


_athousand and one varieties of merchandise. 


What an opportunity for manufacturers, 
wholesalers and advertising agencies! It 
comes but once a year and in only one mar- 
ket — Milwaukee-Wisconsin. 


Display 
demonstrate—sell your product to thousands 
: Put your 
product over in a big way—125,000 buyers 
will be delivered to you—in person. 


of new consumers and dealers. 


The Milwaukee 


OURNAL 
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SPHINX MEN CELEBRATE 
BY BOOSTING 


New York Is Theme of Famous Organ- 
ization of Advertising Men at 
Dinner That Was Up to 
Pre-War Standards 


The “Boost New York” dinner of the 
Sphinx Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Wednesday night was one of the most 
successful in the history of that organiza- 
fion of advertising men. 

H. F. R. Huntsman and Preston P. 
Lynn composed the committee in charge 
and the menu, entertainment and 
Wanamaker decorations, that have made 
that organization famous, were up to the 
‘pre-war standards. 

Mayor Hylan, one of the speakers, took 


Lynn R. F, 


PRESTON F 


R. Huntsman 


occasion to pay his accustomed respects 
to the press. He said: that the news 
columns of the daily papers are such as 
to impair the value of advertisements and 
decrease transit population in the city. 

Chairman George McAneny, of the 
Transit Commission, formerly an exec- 
utive of the New York Times, said he 
could imagine no greater honesty than 
that displayed by: the newspapers. 

“This is true not only of the editorial 
and news departments, but of the adver- 
tising department as well,’ Chairman 
McAneny continued. “It is more dif- 
ficult to get a dishonest advertisement into 
a New York paper than to conduct a 
camel through the eye of a needle. What 
New York owes to its newspapers for its 
growth, beauty and honesty is impossible 
to compute.” 

Other speakers included Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, Herbert J. Case, deputy 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Robert Grier Cooke, pres- 
ident of the Fifth Avenue Association, 
and William Grady, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. Will Rogers, the 
actor, and “Jocko,” the trained crow of 
the Hippodrome, provided the fun that 
went with the dinner. Corbett McCarthy, 
president of the Sphinx Club, presided. 
About 450 diners were at the tables. 

The guests for the evening were: 

Clifton D. Jackson, secretary of the 
New York Advertising Club; Theodore 
E. Damm, president New York Adver- 
tising Men’s Post of the American Le- 
gion; H. O. Barnes, secretary New York 
Business Papers Association, Inc.; Roger 
W. Allen, treasurer of the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association; H. E. Taylor, vice- 
president New York Business Publishers’ 
Association; Harold S. Buttenheim, New 
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York Business Publishers’ Association. 

John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of National Advertisers ; 
N. H. Bragdon, president New York 
Business Publishers’ Association, Inc.; 
J. George Frederick, treasurer New York 
Sales Managers’ Club; Fritz J. Frank, 
vice-president _ Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Ralph R. Mulligan, pres- 
ident of the Six-Point League; Theodore 
P, Seymour, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

George L. Alpers, Representatives’ 
Club of New York; P. C. Gunion, pres- 
ident Technical Publicity Association, 
Inc.; G. Lynn Sumner, vice-president 
Association of National Advertisers. 


FALSE ADVERTISERS CITED 


Federal Trade Commission Scotches 
Attempt to Mislead Public 


Citations for false and misleading ad- 
vertising issued recently by the Federal 
Trade Commission indicate that the Com- 
mission is giving considerable attention 
to what the commissioners believe may 
constitute illegitimate methods of pub- 
licity. 

The question of alleged misrepresenta- 
tions regarding the ownership of oil and 
gas leases and false statements concern- 
ing the financial standing of the com- 
pany, is raised in citation brought against 
the Roller Oil & Refining Company, Inc., 
of Mexia, Tex. 

Charges of unfair methods of compe- 
tition in connection with advertising also 
has been made by the Commission 
against the Harris-Mexia Trust Company 
of Fort Worth. 

B. F. Steinmetz & Sons Company, a 
Washington retail clothing concern, cited 
to show cause why a recent “special sale” 
conducted. by the company was not in 
violation of the Trade Commission act, 
has been ordered to desist from further 
practices similar to the ones used in con- 
nection with the sale. The sale was ad- 
vertised as a “forced sale” and the facts 
developed by the Commission showed 


_that the company had no intention of re- 


tiring from business. 

False labels designed to lead the pub+ 
lic to believe that its zine products are 
manufactured in France, caused the Com- 
mission recently to order John McQuade 
& Co. of Brooklyn to cease the practice. 

Advertisers’ free trial of commodity 
when no free trial was provided ‘brought 
a complaint against the Hygienic Labora- 


tries of Chicago and Turner & Porter: 


unfair 
printed 


of Buffalo were charged with 
competition for advertising 
stationery as relief engraving. 


Wilmington Dispatch Again in Field 


Publication of the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Dispatch was resumed March 13 under 
the ownership of Major Joseph W. Little 
and J. L. Horne, Jr. The former is presi- 
dent of the Wilmington Printing Company, 
a commercial office. The latter is pub- 
lisher and owner of the Rocky Mount 
(N. C.) Evening Telegram. It will be 
published evenings and Sunday morning, 
open shop in all departments. Leased 
wire service of the International News 
Service and pony service of the United 
Press will be used. supplemented by King 
Features, . J. Cruikshank will be editor 


Meer ee oat 


The Pittsburgh 
graph is the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


| HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 


Chronicle-Tele- 


280 B’way, New York City 


for Mareh 17, 1923 


and Major E. W. Smith, businéss man- 
ager. The Dispatch suspended publica- 
tion February 8, following failure of the 
Commercial National Bank of Wilming- 
ton, which held a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. Through the purchase of the mort- 
gage from the receiver of the bank 
Major Little and Mr. Horne gained pos- 
session of the property. 


Madam Gadski Sues N. Y. Tribune 


Mme. Johanna Gadski Tauscher 
brought suit in the Supreme Court 
March 15, against Henry E. Krehbiel, 
music critic of the New York Tribune 
and against the Tribune, asking for 
$250,000 in each case on a charge of libel. 
She based her complaint on an article 
in the Tribune of February 25, 1923, 
which it is alleged was written by Mr. 
Krehbiel, in which allusion was made to 
the sinking of the Lusitania in the war 
and a subsequent celebration in the home 
of, “fone of the singers of opera.” The 
article did not mention either the name 
of Madam Gadski or her husband, but 
she contends that she was the singer re- 
erred to, that the allegations were false, 
and that they greatly injured her in repu- 
tation and in her profession. 


Leaf-Chronicle Building Burned 


Damage of approximately $30,000 was 
sustained when fire gutted the building 
of the Clarksdale (Tenn.) Daily Leaf- 
Chronicle, published by Mrs. W. W. 
Barksdale, March 12. The loss was fully 
covered by insurance. This is the third fire 
in the history of this newspaper, now 115 
years old, but it has not missed an issue. 
After this week’s fire, the first few issues 


effectively to the 
ington, D. C. 


pletely. 


ficient. 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 


Through The Star’s 
Rotogravure Section 


you can “picture” your product 


With The Star, you know, you 
cover The ‘National Capital” com- 
Washington is one city 
where ONE newspaper is ALL suf- 


Che Evening Star : 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us director through our 


Paris Office 
5 rue Lamartine 


were printed in the plant of the Hop 
ville (Ky.) Daily New Era, 26 ; 
away. After the second day, it was ; 
a morning paper until temporary ¢ 
ters could be procured. 


Texas Bond Bill Up Again 


Austin, Texas, March 9.—The ] 
House bill, requiring all newspapers | 
ing more than 5,000 circulation, ow) 
less than $10,000 worth of real Prop) 
to furnish bond in the minimum si| 
$10,000 as protection to persons’ Si 
ing judgments for libel, will get on) 


Senate calendar. | 


Mother of Paul Patterson Dear 


Mrs. J. March Patterson, mothe 
Paul H. Patterson, president of | 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 4| 
ciation and publisher of the Balti 
Sun, died March 15 at her home in | 
cago. She was born in Jacksonville, 
in 1851. 


Lackawanna Journal Sold 


Charles W. Ellis has sold the La) 
wanna (N. Y.) Daily Journal to }| 
'Graul, formerly assistant advert}: 
manager of the Clinton (N. J.) Ti 
Possession will be given about Apr 
Mr. Ellis will move to Oklahoma, 


New Equipment in Rock Hill 


The Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening 1) 
ald, recently purchased from J. T, || 


by A. W. Huckle, has iristalled a | 
model A Duplex press and has chai! 
from a 7-column, 13-em paper to aj! 
column, 12-em. 


people of Wash- 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Luts 
Tower Building 
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Year 1922 
TIMES First by 7,354,494 
LOS ANGELES TIMES.......... 26,795,244 
Los Angeles Examiner............ 19,440,750 
Year 1917 
TIMES First by 3,483,200 
LOS ANGELES TIMES.......... 13,629,014 
Los Angeles Examiner............ 10,145,814 
Year 1913. 
TIMES First by 2,853,466 
LOS ANGELES TIMES.......... 16,911,972 
Los Angeles Examiner............ 14,058,506 


(Showing the volume of advertising in agate lines carried 
by LOS ANGELES TIMES and Los Angeles Examiner each 
year as stated, and how the lead of THE TIMES has grown.) 


When Collier’s Weekly showed that many of Hearst’s European representatives were 
fictitious characters, and when the Associated Press obtained an injunction preventing the 
Hearst news organization from stealing Associated Press news, the same kind of trickery was 
disclosed that the LOS ANGELES TIMES has brought to light, year after year, in connection 
with the advertising claims of Hearst’s Los Angeles newspapers. 


Whereas it is easy to expose fraudulent advertising claims, a thing that can be measured 
and seen by all, it is virtually impossible to make like exposures in circulation where the 
opportunities for fraud are limitless and beyond detection. But there is a test of circulation 
which transcends all claims—results to advertisers!—and because of its incomparable results, 
the circulation of the LOS ANGELES TIMES is patronized by more national advertisers, 
more local display advertisers and more classified advertisers than any other newspaper 1n its 
field, and not only leads all California newspapers in total volume of advertising but for two 
consecutive years has been “First in Advertising in the World.” 
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OKLAHOMA PRESS BILL 
IS DOOMED 


Would Put Control of News and Edi- 
torial Under Political 
Supervision—Is Opposed by 
Newspaper Men 


Columns 


The Clark Nichols’ proposal for 
licensing Oklahoma newspaper men 
which, if passed, would give the governor 
of the state direct control of the Okla- 
homa newspaper field, has met with a 
hot reception from Oklahoma editors. 

The bill, which was introduced in the 
State Senate by Nichols, of Eufaula, 
should it pass, would make it possible 
for the governor to prevent any news- 
paper man from working on any news- 
paper in the state. 

The bill is an outgrowth of the bitter 
political campaign last fall when J. C. 
Walton was Democratic candidate for 
governor of Oklahoma and was opposed 
by a number of the largest newspapers 
in the state. 

He made the public boast during his 
campaign that when he got to be gov- 
ernor he would show certain newspaper 
publishers of the state how to print a 
truthful paper. Walton was elected. 

Nichols, who himself is not a news- 
paper man, is believed to have had little 
to do with the bill other than to intro- 
duce it in the Senate. 

The Nichols’ proposal has been the 
target of newspaper ridicule for the past 
week. A canvass of the state senators 
indicated that the bill has little chance 
of passing. 

Almost every editorial comment on the 
bill has taken the form of criticism. 

The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma 
City, Okla.), the state’s largest news- 


paper, said: “One cannot but believe 
that Senator Nichols intended it’ as a 


subtle satire on disposition of certain 
members of the present legislature to 
create a number of new jobs for persons 
hungrily moving toward the pie counter 
and to place everything in the state un- 


der the control of the politicians in 
power.” { ‘ 
The bill, which is believed to be 


doomed to defeat, follows: 


An Act creating a Board of Examiners for 
newspaper men and journalists; defining a 
newspaper man and journalist; providing that 
it shall be a profession; providing for a 
license for those of the profession so created; 
providing for the apointment of said board; 
defining its duties; providing rules and regu- 
lations for the licensee; providing for for- 
feiture of said license; providing fees for 
said license; making an appropriation there- 
for and providing for the punishment for 
violation of this act, and declaring an emer- 
gency. 

Be it enacted by the People 

Oklahoma: 

Section 1, Definitions.—(a) For the purposes 
of this Act the newspaper business and the 
business of journalism is hereby declared to 
be a profession. (b) A newspaper man is de- 
clared to be any person who has the active 
management of a newspaper, either as manag- 
ing editor or owner, or who supervises the 
gathering of news, or who gathers and writes 
news stories for a newspaper or who writes 
editorials in a newspaper, whether said news- 
Paper be edited daily or otherwise. (c) A 
journalist is declared to be any person who 


of the State of 
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writes stories founded on either fiction or fact, 
either signed or unsigned, which are published 
in any magazine, periodical, pamphlet or tract, 
of regular or irregular publication of either 
general or restricted circulation in this State or 
which is published in this State, and circulated 
in the whole or in part of this State. (d) A 
Student is declared to be any person working 


as a newspaper man or journalist who has not ° 


passed the requirements herein provided for 
to be entitled to apply to the Board herein 
created for a license. 

Section 2.—No person shall practice the pro- 
fession of a newspaper man or journalist in 
the State of Oklahoma without first having 
procured a license from the Board of Exam- 
iners for newspaper men and journalists, as 
provided for in this Act. 

Section 3.—There is hereby created a Board 

of Examiners for newspaper men and jour- 
nalists, to be composed of five members. The 
Dean of the School of Journalism of the State 
University shall be one member; the Presi- 
dent of the State University shall be one mem- 
ber, both of whom shall serve without pay; 
and three members to be appointed by the Govy- 
ernor, who shall serve the tenure of the office 
of the Governor appointing them unless sooner 
removed for cause, as provided by law for 
the removal of other State officers. The Gov- 
ernor shall designate one of the three appointed 
by him to be secretary of the Board, who shall 
devote all of his time to the business of the 
office of said Board, and who shall receive a 
salary of Twenty-Four Hundred ($2,400.00) 
dollars per annum, payable monthly. All of 
the members appointed shall have had at least 
five years’ active experience as newspaper men 
or journalists in the State of Oklahoma. Each 
member of said Board shall take the oath of 
office prescribed for other State officers before 
entering upon the duties of office. The Secre- 
ary shall not be connected with any newspaper 
or publication whatsoever while holding said 
office. 
Section 4.—The Board shall prescribe rules 
and regulations for the holding of examinations 
for all applicants, and minimum standards to 
ye reached by all applicants before receiving a 
icense to carry on said profession. Any gradu- 
ate of any accredited school of journalism of 
this State or any other State may be licensed 
ry said Board, in its discretion, without an 
examination, but said Board may require all 
who apply for license to take its examination. 

Section 5.—All persons practicing in this 
State as newspaper men or journalists, at the 
time of the passage and approval of this Act, 
must immediately apply to said Board for a tem- 
porary license, which shall be good for one 
year from date, and shall expire on said date, 
and which may be revoked the same as other 
licenses as provided for herein. When said 
temporary license has expired by its own limi- 
tation, said licensee shall then apply to said 
Board for a permanent license, and comply 
with the rules of the Board in obtaining same. 
A license fee of Ten ($10.00) dollars, shall 
accompany each application for a license, same 
to be turned over to the State Treasurer within 
ten days after its receipt by the Secretary of 
said Board. 

Section 6—The said Board shall be fur- 
nished with an office in the State Capitol, and 
said office shall be equipped by the State Board 
of Affairs out of the appropriation herein pro- 
vided for. 

Section 7.—The Board shall have authority, 
and it is hereby made its duty, to forfeit any 
license granted hereunder for the following 
reasons and in the following manner: 

(a) When it shall be ascertained that any 
applicant made any false statements or repre- 
sentations in procuring his license. 

(b) When any licensee is convicted of a 
crime against the laws of the State of Okla- 
homa involving moral turpitude. 

(c) When any licensee becomes an habitual 
drunkard. 

(d) When any licensee prints or causes to 
be printed, or permits the printing and pub- 
lication of any story or news article about any 
Rei of this State or nation which is not 
rue. 

(e) When any licensee prints, or causes to be 
printed, or permits the printing and publication 
of ayy news article, story or editorial, which 
either directly or by insinuation, falsely charges 
any citizen of this State or nation with an act 
which hurts the standing or reputation of such 
citizen in the community or State or nation, 
either in a business or social way. 

(£) When any licensee prints, causes to be 
printed or permits the printing and publication 


In Sunday Color Page and Daily Strip 


*““SOMEBODY’S STENOG” py Hayward 


The Best Comic for Woman Appeal 


Ask These Subscribers 
Philadelphia Ledger 
N. Y. Evening Mail 
Chicago Daily News 
Boston Traveler 
Detroit News 
Kansas City Star 
Baltimore Sun 
Pittsburgh Post-Sun 
New Orleans Item 
St. Louis Times 
Des Moines Register 
Atlanta Constitution 
Rochester Herald 
Brooklyn Times 
Portland (Ore.) Tel, 
Buffalo Commercial 
Newark Ledger 
Ft. Worth Star-Tel. 
Providence News 
Schenectady Un.-Star Herald 
Syracuse Journal Melbourne 
Tacoma Ledger Sun 


LEDGER S 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Boise Capital-News 
Youngstown Telegram 
Oshkosh Noithwestern 
Dayton Journal 
Worcester Gaz. & Tel. 
Berkeley Gazette 
Oakland Tribune 
Bridgeport Times 
Hoboken Observer 

N. Haven Times-Ldr. 
Beaumont News 
Brockton Enterprise 
Elizabeth Journal 
Johnstown Ledger 
Meriden Record 
Woonsocket Call 

N. Bruns. Home News 
Norwalk Hour 
Portland (Me.) Press- 


(Australia) 
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Wailuku (Hawaii) News 
Albany Telegram 
Durham Herald 
Houston Post 

Lincoln State Journal 
Sydney (Austral.) Sun 


Oakland Tribune 

Salt Lake Deseret News 
Spokane Chronicle 
Waterbury Democrat 
Stamford Advocate 
San Jose Mercury 
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of any news item, editorial or story which is 
immoral or degrading. 

Section 8.—The Board shall have authority 
on its own motion ot bring charges against any 
licensee for the violation of the above section. 

Any citizen may file charges, which must be 
verified, with said Board against any licensee 
for the violation of the above section, 

When the Board on its own motion, or on the 
verified charge of a citizen, takes up the mat- 
ter of forfeiting a license, it shall give the 
licensee ten days’ notice of the hearing thereon. 
Said hearing shall be had before any member of 
said Board or the entire Board. The Secre- 
tary of said Board shall be authorized to ad- 
minister an oath to all witnesses appearing at 
said hearing. The evidence shall be transcribed 
and preserved as a public record in the office 
of said Board. The complainant, the Board 
and the licensee may be represented by counsel, 
but the hearing shall be informal and under 
rules to be promulgated by the Board. If the 
Board shall decide the complaint is not justi- 
fied, it shall so state in an order to be entered 
in the record of the case. If the Board finds 
the cause sufficient, it shall order a forfeiture 
of the Jicense under consideration. Any licen- 
see who has had a license forfeited shall not be 
allowed to apply for a new license for a period 
of three years. If the complainant or licensee 
shall_feel aggrieved by any order made by 
the Board, said person may have the cause 
reviewed on writ of certiorari, to the District 
Court of the county in which the hearing was 
had. The original hearing by the Board must 
be held in the county where the complainant 
resides, or if on motion of the Board, in the 
county where the news item, story or. editorial 
was published. If the hearing is held before 
only one member of said Board, the testimony 
shall be submitted to the whole Board, with 
the recommendations of the member hearing 
same, and the final decision must be rendered 
within thirty days after said hearing. 

Section 9.—Members of the Board while at- 
tending hearings or deciding cases’ shall re- 
ceive Ten Dollars per day, to be paid out of 
the appropriation herein provided. The Board 
may compel the attendance of witnesses as pro- 
vided for attendance in the District Courts of 
this State. 

Section 10.—Any one violating any of the 
provisions of this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than Fifty 
($50.00) dollars, nor more than One Thousand 
($1,000.00) dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
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Homans Specaly g 
Store placed more : 
advertising in The S 
Star thaninany = & 
other St.Louis 
newspaper ~ 


county jail not less than thirty days nor mc 
than six months, or by both such fine and i 
prisonment. 

Section 11.—There is hereby appropriated ¢ 
of any moneys in the State Treasury not oth 
wise appropriated, the sum of Ten Thousa 
($10,000.00) dollars, for the year ending Ju 


lic peace, health and safety, an emergency 
hereby declared to exist by reason whereof tl 
Act shall take effect and be in force from a 
after its passage and approval. 


HAWAIIAN PAPERS CONSOLIDAT 


Will Appear as Afternoon Paper Wil 
Sunday Edition 


The _Hilo (Hawaiia) Tribune ar 
Daily Post-Herald will be consolidat« 
and published in the future as the Hi 
Tribune-Herald, an evening newspapi 
with a Sunday morning edition, TI 
Tribune-Herald is owned by a group , 
Honolulu and Hilo men, including Hart 
S. Hayward, business manager of tt 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and Riley } 
Allen, editor of the Star-Bulletin, 

The Tribune-Herald will be repr 
sented in New York, Chicago and § 
Louis by Alcorn-Seymour Company, an 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seai 
tle by M. C. Mogensen & Co. 


Building in Medford 


The Medford (Mass.) Mercury ha 
completed arrangements for the construc 
tion of a building which it will occup 
next summer. 


National Advertising Representatives ‘ ; 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadetphia 
San Francisco 


New York 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


, 


St. Louis ae 
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Text-and-Display Models 


Police Surround House. “Professional Burglar” Taken 


Underground Garages Planned 
14 Point Bodoni Bold Italic 


For Friday and Saturday 


14 Point Cheltenham Bold 


These are the lowest prices we have 


7 Point Century Bold 


12 Point Bodoni 


14 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic 


Attempt in Washington to 


Boys’ Coat Sweaters, $4.50 


14 Point Bodoni Bold 


Touches of hand-embroidery and effective applique 


12 Point Bodoni Italic 


Two clicks came in quick succession as the hammer fell upon defective 


7 Point Century Expanded 


36 Point Cheltenham Bold 


Lockwood Ban Put 


36 Point Bodoni 


Women’s New Suits $52 


10 faces at his fingertips 


Without leaving the keyboards of a Model 24 Text-and-Display LinotyPe, the operator can set and intermix 
10 different faces of text-and-display matter. Of only slightly less range are Models 21 and 22, for text-and- 
display composition up to full 36 point. There is a model that will exactly fill your needs. Do you realize the 
waste of setting and distributing display matter by hand? Users of Text-and-Display Linotypes regard 
handsetting of display as dark-age stuff. Set EVERYTHING on the Linotype. 


. 7 MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO f NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


CanapiAn Linotype Limitep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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ARBITRATORS CLEAR 
A BIG DOCKET 


Seven-Man Board Settles Long-Stand- 
ing Disputes Between A. N. P. A. 
Members and Typographi- 


cal Union 


Five disputes between members of the 
American’ Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and local typographical unions 
were settled by a seven-man board at'a 
recent meeting of the International Ar- 
bitration Board in Indianapolis. John S. 
Saulter, an Indianapolis business man, 
who has served in that capacity before, 
again occupied the seventh chair and 
rendered the decisions on cases that had 
been deadlocked at previous meetings. 
Five cases came before the regular six- 
man board, decision being reached in two. 
The outstanding cases were those in 
Cincinnati, where the seventh man re- 
versed a wage award by a local arbitra- 
tor, and in Chicago, which involved a 
dispute over change in dress of the Eve- 
ning Post. This dispute was referred 
back for local settlement. Decisions of 
the board follow: 


SACRAMENTO. Cat.—This case involved the dis- 
charge of two union members for not represent- 
ing their situations ona certain night. They had 
been restrained by officers of the law from 
being at their place of employment and, there- 
fore, their offense was caused by acts beyond 
their control. The decision of the board was 
that the parties discharged be reinstated without 
prejudice, without loss of priority and without 
back pay. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A Springfield newspaper 
declared that, having abandoned piece-work as 
a temporary expedient, he was within his rights 
in attempting to restore it, and that such res- 
toration was arbitrable. The A. N. P. A, 
chairman and the’I. T. U. president had dis- 
agreed as to the arbitrability of the question, 
and the board sustained the local union as 
follows: 

“It is to be assumed that all publishers and 
local typographical unions operating under an 
individual arbitration contract underwritten by 
the International Board of Arbitration of the 
American Newspaper Fublishers’ Association 
and the International Typographical Union are 
familiar with all, the rules governing all matters 
involved during the life of the contract. 

“From the evidence submitted by the pub- 
lishers and union, I am convinced that the 
representative of the publisher of the Spring- 
field Republican having knowledge of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union policy as in- 
dicated in section 98, page 74 of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union laws, and in 
sequence thereto, his communications under 
date of March 22, 1919, and April 15, 1919, 
he implied, in ambiguous language perhaps, that 
the adoption of the time-work scale on August 
1, 1919, was to supplant the piece work scale 
permanently, and the arbiter so rules,” 

CINCINNATI, OxH10.—The publishers of Cin- 
cinnati daily newspapers had appealed from 
wage increase granted by a local award. The 
union had appealed against other provisions of 
the local award. The decision of the board 
reverses in substance the award of the local 
arbiter as to wages, but upholds it on all other 
points, The decision as rendered is as follows: 

“That Section 1 of Article iv shall read: 
“All employes of morning papers shall receive 
per week of six days, not less than: 


Boremanwerenatcaiac easton $63.75 
Assistant Soreman. «. p20, 6s +s 57.75 
Machinists ssa vnteie cae 51.75 
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Assistant machinists .......... 47.75 
Machine~ helpers’ ......5..%.6.% 42.75 
All other journeymen employed 

by the week.23,.0). satus sane pheis 


“That Section 1 of Article iv shall read: 
“All employes of afternoon papers shall receive 
per week of six days, not less than: 


Foreman activ. o..caameeinn eee $56.30 
Assistant foreman ........... 50.30 
Machinists=t..: |; ccateat rete te 48.30 
Assistant machinists ......... 44,30 
Machinists helpers ........... 39.30 
All other journeymen employed 

by" ‘the: weelk oi. noecissics.en 49.30 


“All other sections of the contract adopted 
by the Cincinnati local board of arbitration are 
concurred in,” 

Curcaco.—In this case the management of 
the Chicago Evening Post had installed a body 
type larger’ than that theretofore in use which 
the men claimed would affect their earning as 
bonus operators. The matter came before the 
International board upon a dispute as to juris- 
diction, and the following decision was 
rendered: 

“J am unable to find the existence of any 
authority that grants the right to the publisher, 
or the union, to negotiate a ‘waiver’ implied 
or otherwise, that would, to my mind, break 
down the force of the established procedure as 
provided for in the arbitration agreement, viz: 
Paragraph 2 of the local award of the Chicago 
Board of Arbitration as of May 22, 1920: 


(Continued on page 23) 


NEW TYPOGRAPHICAL SCALES 


Reports Increases on New 


Contracts in Several Cities 


Union 


Recent scale increases in newspaper 
and job shops are reported in the current 
issue of the Typographical Journal as 


follows: 
Santa Barrara, Car.—A new scale for 
newspaper work has been signed at $42 for 


day, $45 nights, an increase of $3 per week. 

PEEXKSKILL, N. Y.—Newspaper, Book and 
Job—Handmen, operators, $39; night, $42; 44 
hours. Contract covers two years, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, to December 31, 1924, Increase, 
33 

Morcantown, W. Va.—Newspaper—Hand- 
men, operators, day, $42; night, $45; 48 hours. 
Job, $38.60; 44 hours. Contract covers eighteen 
months, from January 1, 1923, to June 30, 
1924. Increase, $2. 

Kroxux, Jowa.—Newspaper—H and men, 
operators, day, $36; night, $39; 48 hours. Job, 
day, $31; night, $34; 44 hours. Contract cov- 
ers a period of one year, from January 1, 


1923, to January 1, 1924. Increase, news- 
paper, $2. 
Hotyoxe, Mass.—Newspaper--H andme n, 


(From June 16 to 
week consists of 45 


operatcrs, $41; 48 .hours, 
September 15, inclusive, 


hours.) Contract ccvers two years, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, to December 31, 1924. In- 
crease, $2. 


HaMitton, Onto. — Newspaper — Handmen, 
operators, day, $38; night, $39; 48 hours to 
December 31, 1923; thereafter, day, $40; night, 
$41. The contract covers two- years, from 
January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1924. In- 


crease, $2; January 1, 1924, additional in- 
Crease, O1. 
Baron Rover, La—A three-year contract 


with newspapers resulted in an increase of $5 
over previous scale, making scale $35 day and 
$38 night. Newspaper, 48 hours; job, 44 
hours. 

READING, Pa.—Newspaper—Handmen, opera- 
tors, day, $44; 48 hours; night, $46, 45 hours, 
jJob—Handmen, $37; operators, $40.50, 44 
hours. Contracts 1923, to 


cover January 1, 


Pierce Bldg. 


MAKING MONEY COUNT 


When buying Insurance men want the best protection they 
can get for the least amount of money. 


Men buy Newspapers on the same principle. 


In a few days everyone who has any kind of an old flivver 
that will hang together will be giving it an airing. 


Newspapers providing Travel Accident Protection with sub- 
scriptions are clinching New Circulation this spring. 


Now Is the Time to Step on.the Gas 
HICKEY-MITCHELL CoO. 
(Builds and Holds Circulation) 


Wes: Mgrs.—National Casualty Co., Newspaper Dept. 


St. Louis 


January 1, 1924, and continues for one year 
thereafter unless opened by either party. In- 
crease, $2, 

WatxKecan, Itt.—Newspaper—H andmen, 
operators, day, $40; night, $43.62; 48 hours. 
Job—day, $38; night, $39.9814; 44 hours. Con- 
tract covers one year, from January 1, 1923, to 
December 31, 1923. Increase, news, day, $4; 
night, $4.02; jot, day, $2; night, 38%c. 

OxiaHoma City, Oxta.—Newspaper—lIland- 
men, operators, day, $42; night, $45; 48 hours. 
Contract covers one year, from January 5, 1923, 
to January 5, 1924. Increase, $15. A benus, 
in addition to the old scale, has been paid for 
several years past. 

Etmirna, N. Y.—Newspaper—Handmen, 
operators, day, $40; night, $43; 48 hours. After 
October 1, 1923, day, $41; night, $44. Sup- 
plemental contract tc continue for two years 
to October 1, 1924. Increase, $1; October 1, 
1923, additicnal, $1. 

M:ppLEtown, N. Y.—Newspaper, Book and 


Increase, 50 cents; after February 1, 192) 
cents additional, ‘= 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Newspaper—Hand 
operators, day, $36; night, $39; 48 hours, 
tract is in effect beginning January 13, 
and continues until either party gives 
days’ notice to reopen scale. Increase, $| 

Hozsoxen, N. J.— Newspaper — Hand 
operators, day, $52; 46 hours; night, $53 
hours. Contract covers one year, from 
ceimber 31, 1922, to December 31, 1923, 
crease, $2. 


LOWENSTEIN GOES TO CHICA 


St. Louis Star Executive Named Ma 
ger of Publishers’ Asociation 
St. Louris, March 12.—M, J. Tipy 


stein, for a number of years business 
ager of the St. Louis Star, has been 


Job—Day, $35; night, $38; newspaper, day, 48 : :. 
hours; night, 42 hours; job, 44 hours. Con- porated 5 eae 
2 ary-Mmanager oO 
tract covers one year, from January 1, 1923, h Gia 
to January 1, 1924. Increase, $5. the 1cago 
KeEnosua, Wrs.—Newspaper—H andmen, Newspaper Pub- 
operators, 22 13/24 cents per hour ($42.50 per lishers Associa- 
week), 48 hours, day; $1.01 4/21 per hour tion, and will 
($42.50 per week), 42 hours, night. Jcb— take up his new 
Day, 88 13/24 cents per hour ($38.96 per duties March 20. 
week); night, $1.04 4/21 per hour ($44.52 He succeeds the 
per week), 44 hours. Contract covers one late Henry N 
year, from January 1, 1923, to December at: Cc i 
1923, Increase, 55/24 cents per hour, day; ae 
5 79/84 cents per hour, night. Hours of work Mr. Lowen- 


for newspapers reduced from 48 to 42 hours, Stein began his 


Yonxers, N. Y.—Newspaper and Job— MNewspaper career 
Handmen, operators, $46, to December 31, as a reporter on 
1924; thereafter $48 to December 31, 1926. the St. Louis Re- 
Day, 44 hours; night, 42 hours. Supple- public in 1882, He M.. J. Lowenster 


menta! agreement covers four years, from Jan- 
wary 1, 1923, to December 31, 1926. Increase, 
$2; Jauuary 1, 1925, additional increase, $2. 
AKkon, Outo.—Newspaper—H andme ni 
operators, day, $43.50: night, $46.50; 48 hours, 


was with it for 

nine years as commercial editor, liter 
editor and city editor. He also was 
sistant business manager of the N 


to Iebruary 1, 1923; thereafter, day, $44; York World, and at one time was Ww 
night, $47. Agreement extends old contract the business department of the Hea 
from October 25, 1922, to October 25, 1924. newspapers in New York. 


Richmond (Va.) Leads! 


In Department Store Gains 


"TWELVE per cent increase in business for the last five 
months of 1922, the largest in the Fifth Federal Reserve 
Bank District, according to the official government report. 
Compared with the one-half of 1% gain -of Washington, 
and 7.9% gain of Baltimore, it is a conclusive proof of the 
growing importance of Richmond as a retail center. 


‘THAT The Evening Dispatch is keeping pace with Rich- 

mond’s development is indicated by its December, 1922, 
gain of 33% in advertising, as compared with December, 
1921. The Evening Dispatch and Times-Dispatch can be 
bought in daily combination at llc, which offers an excel- 
lent medium for thorough coverage of this fertile field. A 
Service Department is maintained, which will gladly co- 
operate with you in your sales efforts. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Che Enening Dispatch 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Special Representatives 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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OUR OWN WORLD OF LETTERS 


Edited by JAMES MELVIN LEE 


MONG those who made the su- 
i; preme sacrifice “Somewhere in 
lance” was Quincy Sharpe Mills, an 
‘torial writer on the New York Sun. 
is letters, written for the most part on 
tench battle fields, have been collected 
ja volume entitled “One Who Gave His 
lie’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It con- 
jas not only the letters but also a sketch 
) Mills’ life by his former chief, James 
iby, formerly editor of the Evening 


‘n, 
Many of the letters are fine examples 
ithe art of reporting for Mills was a 
Med literary craftsman. If space per- 
ted, his description of “No Man’s 
ad” would well be worth quoting. 
[he letters are supplemented by the 
pments: which Mills as censor found 
the letters of his men. Some of their 
irical remarks throw more light on 
t how the American boys in France 
, than many of the recent histories. 
Che book is not without some criticism 
those higher in authority. But such 
ficism is necessary if the reader is to 
a true picture of the conditions as 
y actually were and not as a commit- 
(on public information would have you 
jeve. In the deluge of war books, 
ny could well be spared—but not “One 
10 Gave His Life.” 


ee ee 


| sd as Mr. Mills never saw his let- 
ters in print, so William McCor- 
tk, formerly editor of the Reading 
a.) Times-Herald, never saw a bound 
ly of his book, “The Problem of the 
wrking Boy” (Revell Publishing Com- 
ty). Mr. McCormick died only a day 
so before an advance copy was mailed 
his editorial desk. 


* OK OK 


OWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN, 
author of ““Trodden Gold” (Little, 
ywn & Co.), is a member of the ad- 
tising agency of David C. Thomas & 
, of Chicago. From 1912-1914 he was 
‘or and publisher of Art. His novel, 
way of contrast, strikes a somewhat 
7 note in fiction, in that it is a study 
only of those who are afraid of pov- 
r but also of those who are afraid of 
tes. For the newspaper man familiar 
h all phases of American life, this 
el by Mr, O’Brien will have a special 
eal. cone 


ENRY JAMES FORMAN, author 


of that charming, whimsical love. 


‘y, “The Man Who lived in a Shoe,” 
been political editor of the Literary 
jest, associate editor of the North 
erican Review and managing editor of 
lier’s Weekly. 


Ks 


R PHILIP GIBBS begins in the 
World’s Work for March a series 
irticles entitled “Adventures of an In- 
lational Reporter.” His first article 
‘ribes how he exposed Dr. Cook’s 
tr fraud. How Gibbs reached his 
clusion that the alleged discovery of 
North Pole was a big fake contains 
gestions that ought to be useful to 
reporters in deciding questions of 
\city in covering interviews with peo- 
who have just sprung into public 
*. But aside from this practical 
l¢, his article is a news story worth 
ling because it gives the reader an 
le view of how a reporter works. 
* xk x 


ERBERT S. MALLORY has com- 
Piled an anthology of essays on 
cism to which he has given the title 
tkgrounds of Book Reviewing” 
orge Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich.). 
x ok Ok 
\LPH D. PAINE’S book, “Roads 
of Adventure” (Houghton, Mif- 
Co.), is an autobiography of a 
tter whose assignments have often 
full of hazards. It will be men- 
d more in detail in a later issue of 
oR & PuBLisHER. 


WHETHER literary editors, “read 

books” is often a subject of 
humorous debate but if they will read 
“Books Reviewed” (George H. Doran & 
Co.), by J. C. Squire, editor of the Lon- 
don Mercury, they will pick up some 
valuable tips about the work in their 
own field. 

The blurb on the cover tells the truth 
when it says: 

In place of a conscientious “review” of a 
new book, Mr. Squire has frequently used the 
new book’s appearance as a springboard for his 
own plunge into literature, both past and present. 

It might be noted that the critical 
essays in this volume did not first appear 
in the London Mercury but in the Lon- 
don Observer. As Mr. Squire is a critic 
of unusual discrimination, he is a good 
author for the cub reporter to read. 

aaa st 


ANOTHER novel by a newspaper 
: man is “The Code of the Kar- 
stens” (Little, Brown & Co.), by Henry 
Walsworth Kinney, editor of the Tokyo 
Trans-Pacific. 
* * * 
HE Indianapolis Times is running a 
series of novels by Indiana authors. 
The novel now being published is ‘Alice 
Adams,” by Booth Tarkington. 
K ok * 


NEWSPAPER life and newspaper 
characters seem to be creeping some- 
what frequently into American fiction. 
“Black Oxen,” by Gertrude Atherton 
(Boni and Liveright), was suggested by 
a headline in the New York World. One 
of the leading characters is a “colyum 
conductor.” He doubtless will pass mus- 
ter among lay readers, but he does not 
seem quite real to those in the newspaper 
business. As to the novel, itself, critical 
opinions will doubtless differ. Critics 
who like one kind of paper will praise the 
tale and those who prefer another type 
will want to throw. the book into the 
hell-box. 
* Ok Ox 
| AM not writing advertisements for 
insertion in this department, but “The 
Big Scheme of Simple Operation,” pub- 
lished by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company of Brooklyn, ought to be in- 
teresting reading matter for reporters, 
They know too little about the machines 
which put their copy into type. This 
booklet describes clearly and succintly 
all operations. It is so clear that any 
layman can understand it. 
* * * 
PW answer to several inquiries about the 
market for copy other than news I 
recommend “Where and How to Sell 
Manuscripts,” by William B. McCourtie 
(The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield). The present edition was 
published in 1920, but I understand an- 
other is now being compiled. It is the 
best book of its kind available for liter- 
ary workers. The jacket says the book 
mentions 6,000 markets for manuscripts. 
The office boy will please certify. 
* Ok Ok 


THE Saturday Evening Post recently 

published another satirical thrust at 
the press. Because it was in the Sense 
and Nonsense department it may have 
escaped the attention of members of the 
staff. It would have the reader believe 
that the door of the news room is closed 
to truth. “Tell her I am in conference,” 
says the managing editor. In my opinion, 
the public is-more critical of the press 
than ever before in the history of Ameri- 
can journalism. An explanation may 
possibly be found in the “Sense and Non- 


sense” published in the periodicals. 
* * 


DEUTSCHES Museum fiir Buch und 
Schrift of Leipzig, Germany, has 
published a series of documents relating 
to the journalism of Germany. Number 
one of the series is a reprint of Newen 
Zeytung auss Presillg Landt (New Tid- 
ings Out of Brasil Land). According to 
a table in the pamphlet, the New York 
Public Library has a copy of this orig- 
inal news-book, one of the earliest. pre- 
cursors of the newspaper in Germany. 


ees SNe Bh 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCH! SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals, 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 
which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest. has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. ‘ 


‘ 


Advertising Rates 


Per line.....Y 1.25 
Per Column. .Y 170.00 
Per inch....Y 12.50 
Per page... .Y2,000.00 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
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HOAX OF OLD VINTAGE 
IN WASHINGTON 


When “The Flirt’? Was Due on Films 
of the Capital, ‘“Anti-Flirt’”’ 
Club Broke Into the 


Newspapers 


By SAM BELL 

Washington Correspondent of Epitor & 

PUBLISHER 

Washington, reputed home of the press 
agent, at least the brazen type of pub- 
licity man developed in war days, re- 
cently witnessed a revival of the oldest 
form of the craft—the hoax—a method 
of obtaining entrance into news columns, 
common to pre-war times, when a yarn 
had to be planted and disguised to re- 
semble what editors believed to be news. 

And let it be said for the Washington 
newspapers, Washington correspondents, 
and even the conservative press associa- 
tions, that the hoax went over for news 
column type and pictures in a manner 
seldom equaled by the most important of 
governmental hand-outs. 

The legion of publicity men and women 
in Washington today are wondering if it 
would not be a good thing after all to 
revert to the days when press agents pos- 
sessed imagination and talents other than 
mere ability to pound a wordy typewriter 
—the ancient days when the press agent 
game was confined largely to the circus 
and the theater. 

The publicity hoax that fooled Wash- 
ington was a little stunt designed to in- 
form the public of the merits of a mo- 
tion picture entitled “The Flirt,” filmed 
from Booth Tarkington’s story. It was 
the press agents of “The Flirt” and a 
Washington movie house that brought 
into being the “Anti-Flirt Club” pictures, 
some of which still are finding their way 
into the illustrated sections of American 
dailies. 

Let Leonard Hall, of the Washington 
News, the newspaper that claims credit 
for exposing the hoax, tell the story of 


A Weatherproof Roller 


We are a peculiar people and habitually sidestep 
new things until some one—like the first man to 
eat an oyster—tries out the thing, then if he sur- 
vives a few more take a chance. 
is a wild rush to follow suit. 
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the rise and fall of the Anti-Flirt as he 
did in the columns of his own journal: 

“The most successful publicity hoax in 
recent Washington history is at its ap- 
pointed end. Tomorrow newspaper ad- 
vertising will trumpet the news that the 
Rialto Theater will show Booth Tarking- 
ton’s ‘The Flirt’ all next week. 

“And this, then, is the tale of “The 
Washington Anti-Flirt Club,’ and how 
it gained acres of newspaper space for a 
motion picture. 

“So perfect was the working out the 
plan to exploit the movie among the 
newspapers and citizenry that it should 
be told in detail, as a contribution to the 
film history of the town. 

“One day, after the booking of “The 
Flirt? by the Rialto, Miss H. R. Merrill, 
local exploitation expert for the Uni- 
versal Film Company, was taken down 
with a case of bright idea. She took her 
pet idea—that of forming a local anti- 
flirt club in the local schools—to the pub- 
licity director of the Rialto. Together 
they hatched the dark plot to slip us all 
the chocolate-coated: cyanide. 

“Miss Merrill went out, corralled a 
dozen girls, told them what it was all 
about, had some Anti-Flirt banners sewed 
up, elected herself secretary of the Wash- 
ington Anti-Flirt Club, and was ready 
for business. 

“Her first move was to call the three 
afternoon newspapers and tell them that 
she and the other girls had decided to 
fight the flirtatious tactics of naughty 
men on the highways. All three papers 
bit on the tip like starving carp. Out 
raced the reporters and photographers. 
All three papers carried stories on the 
first page of their final editions that day. 
Two of them spread big pictures of the 
stern young ladies across their pages. 

“That evening the Daily News de- 
tected the odor of a rodent, and dropped 
the tale of Anti-Flirts like a hot spud. 
But the other journals leaped to it avidly. 
Twenty-four hours after publication of 
the story in Washington it appeared in 
a San Francisco paper. Rep. Manuel 
Herrick wrote one of his characteristic 


After that there 
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letters in behalf of the Anti-Flirts, and 
yearned to address the club. A local edi- 
torial writer condescended to descend 
from his Olympus and speak benevolently 
in favor of the gals’ labor for righteous- 
ness. Great news syndicates snapped pic- 
tures and wrote stories about the club 
and sent them broadcast. Washington 
was beautifully killed, stuffed, basted 
and done to neat, golden brown.” 


ANOTHER PRESS CLUB CLEAN-UP 


Minnesota Range Editors Reorganize— 
To Fight Press Agents 


The Minnesota Range Press Club is 
to be reorganized. According to present 
plans, it will embrace newspaper editors 
and publishers of the Iron Range and 
will exclude all not devoting full time 
to editorial work. It will- work to have 
the mining companies on the range give 
the news of their activities to the home 
papers instead of technical magazines 
published at a distance. The elimination 
of a certain class of press agencies will 
also be attempted. 


Detroit Times Starts New Press 


The Detroit Times last week put into 
operation its new Pancoast-Hoe double 
sextuple press, erected across the street 
from its present office. The Times has 
acquired adjoining property, where it 
will house a new color press. 


Hauser Norristown Herald Editor 


Odell Hatiser was this week appointed 
editor-in-chief of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Daily Herald. Frederick S. (Fox will 


HE Indiana Times of Indianapolis 

was the last paper added to the 
Scripps-Howard League of Newspapers. 
The composing room had been operated 
under the single-type method. This 
places all Indianapolis papers on the all- 
slug basis, the News and Star having 
previously been Ludlow equipped. | 


Fourteenth Installation 


continue as executive editor in charge ¢ 
general news and other editorial fei) 
tures. Mr. Hauser was graduated fro: 
‘Columbia University in 1908 and spei| 
the next nine years on the New Yor! 
Times’ staff. Since 1917 he has been | 
Philadelphia, as political writer for tl} 
Press, and later for the Public Ledger, | 


Buffalo Wants News Stands Back 


By. unanimous vote the Buffalo ci 
council approved a resolution providir 
for the introduction in the state assemb)’ 
at Albany. of. a charter amendment pe’ 
mitting news stands on the Buffal 
streets. The news stands were barr) 
by court decisions growing out of an ai 
tion begun by the Buffalo Commercial. | 


Golden Jubilee in Belfast 


The Belfast (Ireland) Weekly Tel) 
graph has just celebrated its 50th ann 
versary. Sir Robert Baird, K.B.E., D1) 
who is now managing director of {#1 
firm of W. & G, Baird, is the only su! 
viving member of the organization wl 
was present at the first issue of the pape| 


Corvallis Courier Sold 


The ‘Corvallis (Ore.) Morning Courie) 
which succeeded the Benton Coun! 
Courier a short time ago, has been bougl| 
by Miller & Water, a Corvallis real e| 
tate firm, from A. E. Frost. 


Atlanta Journal Opens N. Y. Office 


The Atlanta Journal has opened 
news bureau at room 107, Hotel Aste 
in charge of Ward Morehouse, form) 
‘Journal reporter. | 


| Scripps-Howard 


Prefer Ludlow for Display : 


Since the perfection of the modern newspaper 
presses, the problem has been a Roller that was 
not readily susceptible to climatic changes, and 
one that would not soften under the highest speed 
of the press. This has been accomplished in the 
Duplex Roller. 


The Duplex is a twofold Roller. It is pliable, : 
with a tacky surface to take and distribute the ink 
perfectly, clean out the form, and produce clean- 
cut presswork. It will give equally good service 
in hot or cold weather, humid or dry weather. It 
can be used in a very damp basement or a dry, 
artificially heated pressroom. 


The Duplex Roller is manufactured: at the five 
addresses given below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) ROLLER MAKERS 


Now. York. oo: dewictele tivtee ricfeth i no's 1s /n:0lt ara Siajs oihicie'sie's 406 Pearl Street 
Philadelphia . .. 521 Cherry Street 
Rochester ...-cccccccccevereccveveces -89 Mortimer Street 
Baltimore. > cc.osse00scensaveva’slenncace vw eds nave 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
E. 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 


The new owners tele- 
phoned Ludlow Typograph 
Company for immediate 
shipment of one Ludlow 
and one Elrod Caster. They 
also requested that our rep- 
resentative visit Indianap- 
olis the following day to 
receive specifications - for 
matrices and accessories for 
their Ludlow equipment. 


The following day this 
shipment went forward by 
express and our installation 
man left for Indianapolis 
that night. 


The Scripps-Howard 


people have absolutely no 
financial interest inthe Lud- 
low Company. 


They have equipped their 
offices, one after another, 
with Ludlows because it 
pays, their experience with 


them dating from their first | 


installation at the Cleve- 
land Press in 1914. They 
have tried every other 
method for getting display 
composition and found the 
Ludlow method the best. 


The long experience, the 
vast opportunity for com- 
parison and the successful 
business record of this 
chain of newspapers should 
weigh heavily in the scale 
with those publishers who 
have not yet been able to 
decide for or against the 
Ludlow. 


THE LUDLOW 


Ludlow Typographt Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 


; 
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ARBITRATORS CLEAR BIG 
e. DOCKET 


(Continued from page 20) 

“Jo individual agreement or contract of any 
acter shall be made between Chicago 
qtaphical Union No. 16, and any members 
A aro local of the American Newspaper 
hers’ Association during the life of this 
moent, unless said newspaper shall have 
sivithdrawn from membership in said. Chi- 
glocal of the American Newspaper Pub- 
hi’ Assoication’ specifically aims to pre- 
jsuch agreement. You may well imagine 
semoralization that would ensue if the 
cations of the many contracts now exist- 
tween the publishers and the local unions 
i be set aside by such methods. : 
fe Arbitration Agreement, Individual 
qment Contract and Code of Procedure 
j govern the existence of contracts be- 
# publishers and unions appeal to me as 
jichless instrument for conciliatory pur- 
* and should not be imperiled by overt acts 
wer innocently they may appear to arise. 
‘close study has been given to the evi- 
j presented and I feel that the principals 
}8 controversy, have, unintentionally per- 
) OVerstepped the bounds of their contract 
ecision is: 

‘at the International Board is without 
i ction at this time and that the merits 
{ controversy be remanded to the Chicago 
standing committee for arbitration.” 
JISVILLE, Ky.—In this case the local arbi- 
Hi award had given an increase of $1. 
yaternational Board added another dollar, 
kg the award as follows: 


Morninc NeEwsparers 
> SS $52 
‘ssistant foremen and head admen 48 
men, makeups, proofreaders, 
jhandmen, operators, machinists 
‘and all other journeymen...... 45 
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MEE nie essere pine Se's ese ccc $49 
jsistant foreman and head admen 45 
Imen, makeups, proofreaders, 
handmen, operators, machinists 
and all other journeymen...... 42 


\WSPAPER AND PUBLISHING 


IZ annual banquet of the Pittsburgh 
ress Club was held at the Hotel 
diam, ‘March 8, with more than 300 
at. The Flaming Torch, the club 
vation, was distributed. Only one 
‘-town artist contributed this year 
t: cartoons in the Flaming Torch— 
\dubbard, otherwise “Abe Martin,” 
ldianapolis. A feature was the re- 
(ction of the front pages of the last 
( of the Dispatch and Leader, with 
raphs of the oldest employees of 
papers in groups. j 
ded by Frederick G. Lieb, presi- 
tf the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
‘if America and here to cover the 
Work Giants’ spring training for the 
tig Telegram, six New York sports 
is were luncheon guests of the San 
(io City Club March 8. Mr. Lieb 
‘at the luncheon, as did George W. 
‘ of the World; Harry Cross, Eve- 
ost; Warren W. Brown, Evening 
| Sam Crane, Evening Journal, and 
' Graham, Sun, 


| Omaha (Neb.) Woman's Press 
‘S$ Maugurating a series of “manu- 
afternoons,” when members will 
priginal manuscripts, and discus- 
“ind criticisms will follow. 


{ special meeting of the Newspaper 
| Benevolent League, Inc., First 
‘Tesident Forrest Trafford of the 
/ork Commercial, was elected presi- 
| Sueceed John J. O’Connell of the 
ork Times, who died Feb. 16; John 
ley, of the New York Herald, first 
esident; Joseph A. Butler of the 
(ork World, second vice-president, 
arty C. Klemfuss of the Daily 
{third vice-president: 


Id F. Wheeler, managing editor 
‘Boston Traveler, was elected presi- 
! the Boston Press Club to succeed 
3’ E. Young, assistant managing 
bf the Boston Post. Other officers 
© were: Vice-president, John J. 
' secretary, Frank J. Supple; treas- 
fharles J, O’Malley; financial sec- 
1 Edmund J. Carpenter; board 
ictors, Roy Atkinson, Frank Fay, 
in Somers, Frank Prescott, Theo- 
1 & ; 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATION AND CLUBS 
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The union in addition was given other con- 
cessions of a minor nature. 


The following cases were settled by the 
International Board of Arbitration with- 
out the services of a seventh man: 

Curcaco.—In a dispute concerning the Chi- 
cago Examiner about which a question of juris- 
diction was raised, the board decided that juris- 
diction covering the matter lay as between the 
local branch of the A. N. P. A, and Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16, 

CuHaTTANooGA.—This case involved payment 
for regular day off. The publisher asked for 
postponement, 

Scranton, Pa.—This case involved an ap- 
peal by Scranton Typographical Union No. 112 
from a local award and was deadlocked. 

MILWavuKEE, Wis.—In this case involving the 
Milwaukee Publishers’ Association, Milwaukee 
Typographical Union No. 23 joined them in a 
request for postponement. 

Kansas City, Mo.—TIn the case of an appeal 
from Kansas City against the ruling of the 
Executive Council as to an interpretation of 
the priority law, it was held by the officers of 
the International Typographical Union that no 
appeal lay to the board, but that the interpre- 
tation of International Typographical Union 
laws was a matter for the discretion of the 
executive coucil of the I. T. U. The board 


directed the publisher in question to obey the 
decision of the executive council. 


25 Years With New York Times 


Miss Florence Weinberg was the honor 
guest at a dinner on March 12, given by 
seventy-five friends and business associ- 
ates, celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her connection with the New 
York Times. Miss Weinberg was sec- 
retary to Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the Times, for a number of years, and 
is now manager of advertising on the 
business page. Hugh O’Donnell was 
toastmaster and there were speeches of 
congratulation by Louis Wiley, Arnold 
Sanchez and others, and messages were 
received from Adolph S. Ochs, Ben C. 
Franck, Charles F. Hart and others who 
were unable to attend. 


dore Hedlund and William E. Hardy. 


ADVERTISING 


HE Tabor (Ja.) Business Men’s Ad 

vertising ‘Club staged a novel adver- 
tising stunt recently. It holds a special 
day every two weeks with a special name. 
This day it happened to be “chicken 
day.” Top prices were paid for chicken 
brought to Tabor markets on this day. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon, 25 
chickens donated by the merchants of the 
city, were turned loose on the streets. 
These chickens became the property of 
anyone who was lucky enough to catch 
one. “On one leg is each chicken was a 
tag good for $2.50 in trade at one of 
the stores. Besides this, each merchant 
had a special bargain offer for .the day. 


The Women’s Advertising Club held 
their first employers’ night, with em- 
ployers’ as both speakers and honored 
guests, March 6, at the Congress Hotel. 
John Benson of Benson, Gamble & Slaten, 
and president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, told of the 
place the advertising agent must occupy, 
as middleman serving both buyer and 
seller for a small profit. Reuben Don- 
nelley of the Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration talked on “Reference Media.” 
Other speakers who talked briefly were 
Mrs. Hutt of the women’s department of 
the “Progressive Farmer,’ Homer Buck- 
ley, of Buckley, Dement & Co., H. C. 
Winchell of H. ‘C. Winchell Company, 
Irvin S. Paschall of the Irvin S. Paschall 
agency, and “Jim” Buchanan of the James 
Riddle Farm Papers. 

The contact committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the Tenth 
District met in San Antonio, March 11, 
to discuss plans for forming the Tenth 
District Delegation to the A. A. C. W. 
convention at Atlantic City in June. 


W. N. U. Rebuilds in Wichita 


The Western Newspaper Union has 
let a contract to the George H. Sudhoff 
Construction Company, Wichita, Kan., 
for a $50,000 building to replace the 
Wichita plant which recently burned. 
H. W. Albright is Wichita manager. 
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Indianapolis 
Sunday Star 


again 


exceeds 
its highest 


circulation peak 


more 
than 


140,000 


Sunday, March 11th 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Marbridge Building 
New York City 
Lytton Building 
Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


742 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ghedhlfer Group 


CurcAGoBveyné Post — | 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE HERAD sf 
Rocky MounTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Better Proofreading 


Petuam, N. Y., March 7, 1923. 

To Epirer & PuriisHErR: I am _ sending 
you a check for renewal of our subscription. 
You ask for my views as to how Epiror & 
PuBLISHER might he of more service to its 
readers. A difficult problem along broad lines, 
as I think you are filling the bill véry ac- 
ceptably and with refreshing enterprise at the 
present time. 

However, if you can instill into our daily 
papers a desire for mere accurate proofread- 
ing the current press would be improved. It 
seems to me that we are getting a breed of 
lackadaisical ecorrectors of the press whose 
efforts are frequently non-effective. 

“Honestly, Epiror & PUBLISHER is doing a 
great constructive work, standing out as a 
vigorous representative of a vigorous class of 
men. Keep it up, and here’s hoping you will 
continue tc be the banner-bearer. 

THOMAS M. KENNETT, 
Editor Pelham Sun. 


The King-Crane Report 


Berrut, Syria, February 20, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusLisHeR: I have just re- 
cently learned that you have published the 
report of the King-Crane Commission to the 
Near East. We congratulate ourselves that 
one American journal had the courage to give 
to the public what our political machinery has 
illegally withheld for so long a time. 

Tf in subsequent issues of the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER you have quoted or commented 
upon letters which have come to you from 
various important personages dealing with this 
question of the Commission, I should be happy 
to have you send me copies of the addresses 
in Jerusalem. 

I must admit my curiousity is great to 
know how and why you published this report. 
Ferhaps during my next visit to the United 
States you will tell me. 


CHARLES A. DANA. 


Look Out for Jewelry Package Ads 


Lincotn, Neb., Jan. 10, 1923 
To Epvitor & PusiisHEeR: Many papers thru- 


out the country have been printing advertise- 
ments of reputable jewelry firms who have been 
conducting $1.00 package sales, the advertise- 


ment stating that some of the packages contain 


articles valued as high as $50.00. We published 
a few of these ads in Lincoln and upon com- 
plaint of a postal inspector we were indicted 
and fined $50.00 by the Federal Court. I 
thought maybe you might want to pass the thing 
along and save somebody else some grief. 

j). C. SEACREST, 


Publisher, Nebraska State Journal. 


El Democrata Circulation 95,000 


Mexico, D. F., March 6, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusiisHER: We beg to call 
your attention to the figures given in your 
1923 Year Book in the section headed ‘‘Mexi- 
can Newspapers.” 

You state that the circulation of El Demo- 
crata is 38,000 copies while that of El Heraldo 
is of 40,000. 

We beg to inform you that El Democrata 
has a superior circulation to El Heraldo. The 
circulation of El Democrata is 95,000 daily 


copies. 
EL DEMOCRATA 
G. Rousset, Manager. 


Done It Again! 
New York, February 1, 1923. 
To Epiror & PusLisHER: You have done it 
again! The Epiror & PUBLISHER INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR Book Number for 1923 is a 
corker. There is a great deal of valuable in- 
formation contained in this volume that is of 
great moment to the busy advertising man. I 


congratulate you on the way you handled it. 
DAN A. CARROLL. 


Finest He Ever Saw 


Huntsvitte, ‘Ala., Feb. 3, 1923. 
To Epitor & PusiisHER: Your International 
Year Book Number was and is the finest piece 
of work we ever saw. Congratulations. 
J. &. PIERCE 
Ed. and Gen. Mgr., Huntsville Daily Times. 


Prohibition 


York, Pa., March 13, 1923. 
To Eprror & PustisneR: May I congratu- 
late you upon your editorial in the Epiror & 
PuBLISHER of March 10, 1923, in which you 
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DRY MATS 


‘mats are not for you. 
Mats. 


glove treatment. 


and will stand 
arises. 
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If your experience with other mats has not been 
satisfactory, do not for that reason decide that dry 


There are dry mats and there are Flexideal Dry 
Ours are easily handled; do not require any kid 


Flexideal and Maxitype Dry Mats are made to 


meet the hustle and bustle in the newspaper plant 
a little abuse when the occasion 


If you want a dry mat which will fit right in 
with your equipment and save you time and money, 
try the Flexideal way of stereotyping. 


We guarantee constant supply and prompt ship- 
ment from our stock at Bush Terminal, Brook- 
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_ THE FLEXIDEAL CO., INC. 


Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors 
New York City, N. Y. 
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DRY MATS 
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speak of the manner in which the New York 
newspapers have ridiculed and burlesqued the 
prohibition enforcement. I thoroughly agree 
with the editorial and am mighty glad that you 
have the courage to point out, what must be 
obvious to every one, how we keep faith with 
the real principles of the government. 

. W. GITT, Editor 

he Gazette and Daily 


NEW DAVENPORT HOME 


Democrat & Leader Building Ready 
by November 1 


Plans for a new $150,000 building for 
the (Davenport (la.) Democrat and 
Leader ‘have been approved and the con- 
tract awarded to John Soller & Son, 
Davenport. The building will be located 
at 409-411-413 Brady street, three blocks 
from the present location. The Demo- 
crat and Leader expects to occupy it by 
November 1. 

The new building will be two stories 
high, with basement, and built of Bed- 
ford stone and terra cotta, with granite 
base. The street front will be recessed at 
the windows, to provide space for persons 
who stop to read bulletins without in- 
terfering with sidewalk traffic. On the 
first floor will be business offices, pub- 
lisher’s office, circulation, press, mailing 
and other rooms. A mezzanine floor will 
house advertising offices and other private 
offices. The editorial and composing 
rooms will be on the second floor. The 
press and stereotyping equipment will 
cost $60,000. 


Coast Weekly Turns Daily 


With James Shea as managing editor, 
a daily edition has been inaugurated re- 
cently by Crow & Shaw, publishers of 
the Inglewood (Cal.) Weekly News. 


*’ The Chicago — 


NUNN BUYS AMARILLO TRIBUN 


Will Continue News in Morning, T 
une in Evening Field 


Dr. J. L. Nunn, editor and publi: 
of the Amarillo (Tex.) Daily New, 
morning paper, has purchased the A 
rillo Tribune, an afternoon paper al 
three years old. The plant of the A’ 
rillo Tribune was sold some months 
to satisfy a lien and was taken over! 
the Amarillo banks. At that time 
company was reorganized and publ 
tion of an afternoon paper contin 
The same men were retained as ex) 
tives. | 

R: H. Nichols, one of the founder) 
the Tribune and its editor, has rej 
chased a controlling interest in the } 
non (Tex.) Record, a  semi-wee 
which’he published before going to A 
rillo. Mr. Nichols will again bec 
editor of the Vernon paper. It is un 
stood that Dr. Nunn will continue ; 
lication of the morning. and afterr 
papers at Amarillo. 


Newspaper Employees Lose Savin 


Several employes of the two Spring 
(Ohio) newspapers were hit by the« 
ing of the Springfield National | 
due to defalcations of the cashier. } 
of the newspapers’ own accounts wer 
the closed bank, but inquiry revealed 
approximately $25,000 in cash and b 
of individual employes’ was tied up, — 
possibility that most of it will be’! 
loss. The cashier, G. H. Penfield 
now awaiting action of the federal g 
jury after having confessed irregulai 
covering a period of ten years. 


Evening Post _ 


On 
It Should Be 


Your Schedule Z 


If you are advertising an article that appeals to the 
higher intelligence or the more capable pocketbook. 


This is demonstrated by the fact that it has for a 


number of years carried more business from several lines : 


of high grade advertising than any other Chicago evening 


biles, motor trucks, 
musicians, insurance, etc. 


. . | 
paper, such as passenger automobiles, electric automo- | 
financial, | 


railroads, music and 


Why not imagine that you are sending a personal repre- | 


sentative to interview the prospective customers for your 
The success of your selling campaign would 


article? 


depend on the amount of sales as compared with the cost 
of calls, and it costs no more to call on a prospect finan- 
cially able to become a customer than it does to call on 


one who has neither the money nor the ability to ap- | 
preciate articles of merit. Would you send your salesmen 


to everyone listed in the Blue Book or would you attempt 
to cover the names in the City Directory? This is a fair 
comparison of THE CHICAGO EVENING POST, the 


he Shaler Group The 

Chicago 
Evening 
Post @ 


“Chicago’s Best and Cleanest Paper’ . 


CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE HERA 
Rocky MOUNTAIN NEWS 
DENVER JIMES 

MUNCIE STAR. 

TERRE HAUTE STAR 


Cra 
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GEORGE M. SAVAGE 


(dest “Michigan Advertising Agent 
Dead in Detroit 


George M. Savage, president of the 
(orge M. Savage Advertising Agency, 
]:, Detroit, died March 8, following a 
tef illness. He 
ys one’ of the 
pst widely 
kown advertis- 
(; men in the 
ited States. 
Is firm, estab- 
led in 1874, is 
! oldest agency 
Michigan, and 
s: of the oldest 


» the United 
“ites. 
Che death of 


in) Savage 
ssely followed 
| recent amal- 
snation of the , 
svage and E. LeRoy Pelletier firms, un- 
j the corporate name of George M. 
svage Advertising Agency. 

ir. Savage was born in Goderich, 
it, December. 7, 1851, and moved to 
‘troit at the age of 12. He is survived 
) Mrs. Savage, four daughters and 
jee sons. 


Grorce M. SavacEe 


jLLIAM RALSTON BALCH DEAD 


ised Fund Sponsored by London 
Daily Mail for Hospital 


Villiam Ralston Balch, aged 71, for- 
ily military editor of the Boston 
jmscript, died March 7. He began his 
\'spaper work in the composing room 
ithe Concord (N. H.) Monitor as a 
| in 1871. He was connected with the 
don Bureau of the Associated Press 
( several years. 

fr. Balch was responsible for the rais- 
| of the $500,000 fund of the London 
Jly Mail during the Boer War. In 
' work he secured the co-operation of 
‘dyard Kipling, whose poem, “The 
id Beggar,” which he wrote especially 
i this cause, brought so much money 
i the office of the Mail that it was de- 
id to found a veterans’ hospital at 
‘tsmouth, England. This hospital has 
ained as one of the leading institutions 
its kind. 

le contributed to the London Daily 
lil an exclusive account of the impend- 
i death of Queen Victoria, developed 
| of a noblewoman’s remark to her 
ismaker that black would be the fash- 
| that winter. In Boston he tracked 
im by clever detective work the mur- 
er, Chastine Cox, who had long baf- 
( the New York police. In 1879, he 
| managing editor of the Philadelphia 
'ss, and later was connected with the 
‘ton Advertiser and Boston Herald. 
fr. Balch was the author of the War 
fonicle in the columns of the Boston 
‘nscript during the World War. He 
: also been on the staffs of the Boston 
fald and Advertiser. 


UPPERMAN DIES AT DESK 


1 N, Y. World 20 Years After Ten 
as A. P. Night Manager 


Willey Blake Upperman, aged 66, 
‘fan newspaper man and long con- 
‘ed with the advertising department 
fhe New York World, died suddenly 
ich 14 at his desk in the Pulitzer 
‘Iding. He had been ill two years, but 
/ unusually well when he arrived in 
office and referred to the spring-like 
‘ther, 
‘t. Upperman was a member of the 
-Pierce family of Virginia and was 
1 there on a plantation. He studied 
/and practiced it for a time, but went 
'* into newspaper work. He became 
it manager of the New York office 
the Associated Press and remained 
'e ten years, when he joined the World 
reporter twenty years ago. Later 
vas transferred to the advertising de- 


leaves a wife and a grandson. 


Obituary 


Jerome B. Lucker, aged 81, for 40 
years with the New Haven (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier, and New Haven Palla- 
dium, died in that city March 12 of pneu- 
monia. After serving in the Civil War, 
he entered the newspaper profession. He 
gave to C. S. Bushnell, one of the backers 
of Ericsson’s Monitor, the first news of 
the victory of that craft over the Con- 
federate Merrimac; carried to the Con- 
necticut legislature word of the capture 
of Fort Fisher by Gen. Terry, a New 
Haven man, and made a stenographic 
report for the Associated Press of the 
speech of James G. Blaine when he made 
reference to a speech which had been 
made and in which had occurred ‘the ex- 
pression “Rum, Romanism and Rebel- 
lion.” 


JAmes L. Maces, assistant foreman of 
the Boston Post pressroom, and employed 
on that paper for 26 years, died March 
5, in Somerville, Mass., following a nerv- 
ous breakdown. 


Wa ter M. Jackson, aged 59, a mem- 
ber of the firm which printed several 
editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
died March 11 at Gibraltar. He is said 
to have been instrumental in the negotia- 
tions by which Lord Northcliffe pur- 
chased the London Times in 1909, 


Joun S. Reever, aged 80, at one time 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette, and later circulation manager of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, died at Mercy 
Hospital, Hamilton, Ohio, on March 9, 


C. C. Gross, aged'72, a veteran printer 
of the Sioux City (Ia.) Printing Com- 
pany, and a former bookeeper for the 
Western Newspaper Union, died March 2. 


Pror. THomAs SmitH Parsons, editor 
of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Stockman- 
Journal, died recently. 


Louis LAFRAMBOISE, one time owner 
and editor of Le National, a French 
weekly published in Montreal, and after- 
wards translator in the Canadian House 
of Commons, died at Ottawa (Ont.) on 
March 5. 


Frep Bocarpus, for 35 years an em- 
ploye of the Boston Herald and Boston 
Traveler, died at his home in Dorchester, 
Mass., March 7. At the time of his death 
he was paymaster of the Herald com- 
posing room. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the recently organized Fourth 
Estate Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 


Mrs. Erra SitMAN KaurMAN, mother 
of S. Jay Kaufman, editor of “Round the 
Town” column in the New York Globe, 
died March 9 in Atlantic City. 


JosrpH T. Camp, Nevada newspaper 
man, died recently in Wadsworth (Neyv.) 
after an illness of several years. Mr. 
Camp was formerly publisher of news- 
papers in Wadsworth, Fernley and other 
Nevada towns. 


J. A. Foucue, aged 69, who edited the 
Dawson (Ga.) Journal for a number of 
years, died in McDonough, Ga., March 4. 


Grorce S. CLarK, aged 78, the oldest 
printer of St. Cloud, Minn., who had 
been in the business continuously for over 
62 years, died on March 7. 


P. C. CHAMBERLAIN, aged 72, for many 
years circulation manager of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Capital, and a resident of To- 
peka for 45 years, died last week. 


James J. Gurnsey, former publisher 
of the Rome (N. Y.) Republican, and a 
newspaper man of many years’ experi- 
ence, died suddenly March 8, in Rome. 


J. Rate Burton, aged 70, former ed- 
itor of the Salina (Kan.) Daily Union, 
died in Los Angeles. Mr. Burton was 
United States senator from Kansas from 
1901 to 1906. 


(Capt. Joun H. Grant, aged 40, former 
circulation manager. of the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Gazette and later publisher of 
the Southwestern Retailer of Hutchin- 
son, died in Oakland, Kan., March 4. 


Harry B. Kirtianp, office manager of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations at Chi- 
cago, died March 9. 


Editor & Publisher for March 17, 1923 


_There’s only one series of articles. 
yi 


More Women Are 
Wearing Corsets— 
Are You Getting More 


Corset Advertising? 


If you want more local and 
national corset copy, here’s one 
way to get it: 


Arrange to secure exclusive use in 
your city for Jane Hill’s new series 
of eight articles on correct corsetry. 


Then show your specialty shops 
and department stores what you are 
going to do—and sign them up for 
increases in local copy. From there 
it’s not a hard step, nor a long one, to 
interesting the big national adver- 
tisers in increased newspaper space. 


The eight articles will help women 
dress better. They stress style and 
comfort. They help the local. mer- 
chant sell better goods all along 
the line. Your advertisers will wel- 
come the Jane Hill series—which 
mention no type or brand of corset. 
The articles are exactly what your 
own fashion folks would have writ- 
ten for you, if they’d ever had time. 


They cost only. your agreement to 
solicit local corset copy energetic- 
ally. Are you the one newspaper 
that wants to build volume on cor- 
set advertising? Write for details. 


Irvin F’. Paschall, Inc. 


McCORMICK BUILDING 
Chicago 
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io injure both Swift & Company 


Balance Sheet, November 4, 1922 
te indefinitely. 


has under Assets 
under- 
ie of our Cash $ 22,051,890.64 
e made to Accounts Receivable 110,903,672.68 
@ substan- Inventones 86,424,828.99 
fe products Stocks.and Bonds 42,998,171.25 
Real Estate and Improvements 92,665,422.78 


3355, 043,986.34 


Liabilities and Capital 
Accounts Payable $ 11,804,493.18 
Notes Payable 16,140,000.00 
*7% Gold Notes Due August 15, 1931 — 25,000,000,00 ~ 
5%, Gold Notes Due October 15, 1932 50,000,000.00 
5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds Due July 1, 1944 28,256,000.00 


Reserves 11,054,285.12 
Capital Stock $150,000,000.00 
Surplus 62,789,208.04 


Total Stockholders’ Investment _ 212,789,208.04 
"3355,043,986. 


© Called for payment February 15, 1913 


eer 
(ieer®) ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY, 
Cohen OL, December 2, 1928 Centidad Pubic Aoyama 
Net Earnings 1922, $13,049,217.03 
® 
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Do You Know Which is 


the Largest Industry 
in the Country? 


How much money is invested 
in it? , 


How many people are engaged 
in it? 


That in one year it spent over 
three times its entire capital for 
raw material? 


What proportion of the nation’s 
meat Swift & Company handles? 


What is behind such famous 
brands as Premium Ham and 
Bacon,BrookfieldSausage, ‘Silver- 
leaf’ Brand Pure Lard—why they 


are so good? 


Would you open a book to find 
out these facts—and many more 
—if you had the book? 


Well, you may haveit. It’s here 
now, waiting: to be sent to you. 
Free. When may we send it? 


Swift&Company 1923 YearBook 
Address: Swift & Company, 


Public Relations Dept. 
U. S. Yards, - - - Chicago 


Swift & Company, 
Ussea. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 
45,000 shareholders 


BRITISH CLUBS A UNIT IN 
INVITING A. A. C. W. 


(Continued from page 7) 


(a) An understanding of the methods of 
British and foreign advertising which contrary 
to the opinion in America, are quite successful. 

(b) An increase of knowledge on the part 
of American publishers and manufacturers’ as to 
the possibilities of the British and other markets. 

(c) The possibility of setting up an inter- 
national arbitration board, or control board on 
international patents, trade marks, which: will 
save American manufacturers millions of dollars 
yearly. 

At the time which it is proposed to hold the 
convention, the British Government will open in 
London what will be known as The British 
Empire Trade Exposition, which will be the 
largest trade exposition held in the history of 
the world. 

The exposition will be held at Wembly Com- 
mon, on a site covering over four hundred acres 
of land, on which they world’s largest stadium 
has already been built, capable of seating almost 
two hundred thousand people, and where every 
product manufactured in the British Empire will 
be on exhibition. So earnest are the British 
trades people in regard to the success of this 
exposition, that now and for the six months 
past, every letter sent out of the United King- 
dom has been stamped by the British post office 
“Remember the British Empire Trade Exposi- 
tion,” thus advertising it to every part of the 
world. 

IT need hardly point out what benefits in the 
way of trade and merchandising education 
should accrue to American delegates who will 
thus be in close association. with the British 
Empire Trade Exposition. Here our advertising 
men and merchants and publishers will have an 
opportunity to meet the leaders of trade and in- 
dustry from India, China, Japan, Australia, all 
the countries of the Orient with whom Great 
Britain does business. “Here will be exhibited 
products in which we of the United States deal, 
indeed, but in the trading of which—they being 
British Empire products—Great Britain holds 
the lead. For here will be the rubbers from 
Malay and Singapore; teas and rice and jewels 
from India; coffee and minerals from Ceylon; 
agricultural products and diamonds and gold 
and ostrich feathers from South Africa; wool 
and hard woods from Australia; silks from 
China; pearls and copra from the islands of 
Polynesia; cotton from Egypt; furs and skins 
from Central Africa and ivory from Zanzibar 
and other British protectorates on the African 
coast. It will be a panorama of world-trade that 
the American delegates will see as a side-issue 
to the advertising convention. 

At this exposition site the convention will be 
held. 

A hall has already been set aside at Wembly 
with proper facilities for committee meetings, 
large gathering, refreshments, etc. This ex- 
position will give an opportunity to interested 
Americans to study articles manufactured by 
Great Britain, and doubtless many articles will 
be found which are commercially successful in 
Great Britain, and which are not now being ex- 
ploited here. 

If the convention is held in London, it will, 
in my judgment, be the first real world adver- 
tising convention, because of delegates with 
which I will deal later in another section. 

As part of the program, but not mentioned 
heretofore, it is planned to arrange that dele- 
gates from America will, after the convention 
program is over, be assigned to be the guests of 
those engaged in like business on the other side 
of the water. For example: A manufacturer 
of cutlery will be assigned to the cutlery in- 
dustry at Sheffield, and he and his associates 
will go there as the guests of Shéffield, and 
factories will be thrown open and production 
and selling methods studied. 

Consequently it is possible for the American 
delegates to gain important information as to 
selling and manufacturing methods which are not 
now in operation in America. 

One of the most important benefits to be de- 
rived from the convention being held in London 
is a better understanding of British and foreign 
marketing methods; marketing possibilities, their 
economic conditions, and that intangible thing, 
which for want of a better phrase, I will call 
the development of a better understanding be- 
tween-other countries. Nor will this trade un- 
derstanding be confined only to the English 
speaking people, because on account of the 
British Empire Exposition being held at the 
same time, American advertisers and merchants 
will have a chance to meet the leading merchants 
of the East and Far East, Africa, Australia, 
and the other countries of the world. 

(3 )Number of delegates which can be ex- 
pected from countries outside of the United 
States and Canada? 

From information which I gathered, it would 
appear that we could expect from within the 
United Kingdom approximately 1,500 delegates; 
while from France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Hungary Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Austria, 
Spain, China, Japan, and other countries, dele- 
gates have already signified their intention of 


--attending in far greater numbers than ever be- 


fore dreamed of. For example: it is prac) 
pledged that fifty of the leading banker, 
manufacturers, of China, and one hundred 
ufacturers, publishers and advertisers of! 
tralia and India, with their unlimited | 
bilities, will be represented not only by maj 
turers, but in all possibility by Governme 
ficials. 

(4) Finance? 

Unquestionably, manufacturers, publisher 
associations of England are prepared to 
this convention as no American city 
financed a similar enterprise. 

At the time I was in London, which wy, 
proximately sixteen months prior to the 
convention and almost six months prior { 
Atlantic City convention, at which time tt 
cision will be made, sixty thousand d 
($60,000.) had been subscribed from 
sources. For example: Lord Rothermer 
behalf of his papers, subscribed $25,000 
Edward Hulton, on behalf of his papers, 
scribed $25,000, and the Newspaper Publi 
Association of Great Britain subscribed $1) 

From statements, which were made to 1 
manufacturers and others, the questio 
finance is one which need cause no conce 
the American association whatever. 

These subscriptions have been entirely } 
tary, as no attempts have yet been ma 
raise any money. 

(5) What representation will the Thirty 
of London have at the Atlantic City Cony 
as a tangible evidence of their interest an 
thusiasm in securing the convention? 

The best answer to this is that resery; 
have been made, on the S. S. Berengaria 
ing the latter part of May, for approxin 
one hundred delegates, which in my judg 
is more than ample evidence. 

Reluctantly, and only because of instru 
from America, I had to point out to the L) 
committee that the holding of the conventi 
London would deprive the American Assoc 
of the revenues from convention fees to tl 
tent of approximately $10,000. 

I was immediately assured that this wou 
taken care of. 

(6) Hotel accomodations ? 

I met with the committee in charge ¢ 
commodations, and I am satisfied that mor 
ample first-class hotel accommodations w 
available, the equal of, or superior to that 
can be found at any American conyention 

(7) Time involved. 

The time involved for convention propei 
be approximately three (3) weeks, ine! 
voyage. ‘ 

(8) Cost? 

While the final figureg-are net in hand, 
was sufficient data in evidence before i 
London to enable me to state that w 
promise for the convention party proper 
class passage both ways on the Atlantic 
first class accommodations in London, at ¢ 
cost of approximately seven hundred and 
dollars ($750.00). 

(9) Entertainment? 

Will consist of civic reception at port 
rival and London. Welcome dinner, § 
parties at palaces and homes of imp 
people; theatre parties, Grand balls, sight- 
of historical London, Country-side and Ti 

Some of England’s finest country home 
be open for the entertainment of delegate 
their wives for week ends should they so ¢ 
Automobiles will be provided free, and i 
number of delegates wish to visit any par’ 
point in England, such as, Shakespeare’s, 
place, Oxford or Cambridge Universities 
particular industrial center, Windsor Cast 
other places of interest, arrangements W 
made for free transportation and guidance 
other words, while the entertainment will 
different form from that in an Americar 
it will be full of interest, comfort, educatic 
enjoyment, 

In presenting this preliminary report 
members of the committee who met in 
York, I unqualifiedly recommended to thei 
they urge that the association should acce 
invitation, and they have unanimously agt 
this, 

For the last six weeks, a corps of peopl 
been working in London preparing coverin 
on all points covered in this preliminary } 
as well as data regarding the cost of an 
of interesting continental and other trip 
delegates may wish to make, and this volur 
data will arrive in America within the nex 
or so. q 

I suggest that the committee accept thi 
liminary report with my assurance that 
be backed up with the data which is now 
way, and that you write me immediately 1) 
ing your approval or disaproval of the plat 
authorizing me to forward this report: 
president of the Associated Advertising Cl 
the World, with your unanimous. approva 
that I. be authorized to recommend to hit 
the association in accepting this invitati 
Atlantic City will in 1924 hold sectionai 
ferences in America, in place of its né 
conference. P Ap 

In forwarding this report to the presid| 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the Wi 
shall’ with your approval ask for an eat 
lease date to club presidents and the pres 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENS 
February 28, 1923. i 


CHINA BARS WESTINGHOUSE 


Jon’t Permit Import of Radiophone 
Equipment, as War Contrabrand 


WasuHiIncToN, March 12.—The Gov- 
nment of China has refused the West- 
ghouse Electric International Corpora- 
yn permission to import radio materials 
to China and to establish broadcasting 
id receiving stations. 

Application, which was made through 
e American Legation at Peking, fol- 
wed a decision by the concern to at- 
mpt to establish radio telephony in 
uma. Permission was refused by the 
inister of War, on the ground that 
dio apparatus is contraband of war, 
jd therefore cannot be brought into 
ima, upon penalty of seizure. Refer- 
ice was made by the Chinese to the re- 
fictions concerning radio adopted by 
’¢ Washington Arms Conference. 


INSURANCE PLAN OF PROFIT 
SHARING IS POPULAR 


(Continued from page 10) 


tna Life Insurance Company. The 
inimum benefit is $100, which is in- 
eased by that amount every year up to 
1 years, 

Charles A. Tyler, assistant general 
‘siness manager of the Philadelphia 
iblic Ledger ‘Company, writes that 
oup insurance is carried on lives of 
iployes who have been in service for 
ie year or longer. The company pays 
2 premiums and the method contem- 
ites the payment of 10 per cent of a 
ims yearly salary to the (beneficiary 
‘the time of his death, with the re- 
linder paid in 52 weekly installments. 
| employes, male and female, are cov- 


The Brooklyn Standard-Union carries 
dup life insurance wtih the Travelers’ 
fe Insurance Company and New York 
ate accident compensation insurance 
‘employes, says H. L. Bridgman, busi- 
38 manager. 
*, A. Miller, vice-president and editor 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, states 
it group insurance with the Equitable 
fe Assurance Society of New York 
$ put into effect January 1, 1923, on 
: lives of employes who have been 
‘h the Tribune for six months or more 
amounts ranging from $500, increas- 
} $100 each year to $1,000 at five years. 
ten years the amount is increased to 
: The insurance is without ex- 
tse to the employe and has no rela- 
aship with salaries: or wages. It is 
yable in case of death or total and 
Manent disability of the employe. No 
dical examination is required. The 
‘icy is void if the employe leaves the 
ibune, unless he desires to continue 
Premiums himself. 
‘Our plan of insurance covers only 
th and starts with a $500 policy after 
months’ employment,” declares J. M. 
Phenson, publisher of the South Bend 
ws-Times. “At the end of the second 
t, the policy calls for $600, increasing 
Qa year up to the limit of $1,500. We 
Ty compensation insurance for in- 
les received in the plant, but have 
‘€r gone into insurance for disability, 
Mess, or pensions. 
We aid through loans and endorse- 
ots on home-building, but have no 
ed policy in regard to it. We have 
tated a profit-sharing plan among de- 
tment heads, but there are no fixed 
*s on it, and it is given out purely 
our judgment of the efforts of each 
fartment head during the year, gen- 
| efficiency of his department, in- 
asés made, etc. In the mechanical 
yartment, it applies to the superinten- 
\t, Stereotype foreman and pressroom 
man. Our experience going outside 
that has not been good. We paid sev- 
1 bonuses during the war and the re- 
ts led us to change our policy.” 
The Los Angeles Times cares for 
‘sonal injury by liability and com- 
’sation insurance in one of the old-line 
npanies. It has no definite profit-shar- 
| plan, states J. Baum, business man- 
tr, although for several years it has 
fen employes extra compensation at 
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the end of each year. Amounts awarded 
in each year have been based principally 
on continuity of service and in special in- 
stances were individuals have shown ef- 
ficiency and zeal, special awards have 
been made. This latter applies chiefly to 
executives. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer’s employes 
operate a mutual benefit association 
which carries life insurance for every 
member, ranging from $500 to about 
$2,000. Weekly dues are 25 cents. The 
Plain Dealer matches the total of dues 
with an equal amount of cash. Mem- 
bership also carries a sick benefit of $10 
a week for 15 weeks. The fund now has 
a balance of almost $10,000. Officers are 
all employes of the newspaper. This 
paper also distributes Christmas bonuses 
ranging from a few dollars to $50, de- 
pending upon length of service, 

Clayton P, Chamberlain, vice-president 
of the Hartford ('Conn.) Times, advises 
that “while we have on a number of oc- 
casions carried some of our employes on 
a pension roll, we have never developed 
any definite scheme and to date have not 
attempted anything along the line of 
group insurance.” 

Edward Flicker, general manager of 
the Bridgeport Post and Telegram, writes 
“at the present time, we are not doing any 
of the things for our employes that can 
be construed as exercising paternalism. 
We did carry group insurance until it 
became apparent that it was not appre- 
ciated and we discontinued it.” 

Lafayette Young, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Des Moines Capital, says 
“the Capital has nothing in the way of 
insurance protection for employes. Would 
be much interested in the story compiled 
by Epitor & PUBLISHER.” 

E. O. Syman, general business man- 
ager of the Kansas City Journal and 
Kansas City Post, states that while the 


- present management has so far been oc- 


cupied with the problems of reorganizing 
the properties and the building of a new 
plant, it is much interested in employe 
welfare and will be particularly glad to 
see what other publishers have to say. 

F, W. Eldridge, managing editor of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, writes in similar 
vein—“We are a very young paper and 
have not worked out the problems about 
which you inquire in your letter; never- 
theless we are keenly interested and will 
appreciate an opportunity to read the 
symposium you are collecting,” 

The Milwaukee Sentinel has insurance 
protecting the company against accidents 
which also takes care of employes who 
may be injured, says A. B. Cargill, gen- 
eral manager. This paper has no general 
system of profit-sharing, “merely a tem- 
porary bonus system in some of the de- 


partments that is hardly comprehensive . 


enough to be entitled to any real recog- 
nition. We are greatly interested in the 
subject generally and will be much in- 
terested to read the result of your in- 
vestigation along this line.” 

The New York Times in August, 1921, 
when Adolph S. Ochs celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his ownership, presented 
every member of the staff with insurance 
policies, the Times paying premiums in 
full. The plan provides for pensions from 
a minimum of $20 a week to a maximum 
of 50 per cent of the average annual 
pay of the retired employe; for sickness 
and disability payments, and for life in- 
surance ranging from $500 to $1,000. 
The arrangement is not contractual and 
may be changed by the directors at any 
time. 

The Washington Star is also liberal in 
providing for employes who have grown 
old in service, or are unable to work be- 
cause of sickness or disability, as well 
as providing for the families of deceased 
employes by insurance based on length of 
service. Dental attention is also supplied 
by the Star. Many of its employes have 
been assisted in the purchase and con- 
struction of homes, according to a story 
of the plan which appeared in Eptror & 
PUBLISHER of April 22, 1922. 


Grand Forks American Sold Out 


The property of the defunct Grand 
Forks (N. D.) American, including the 
real-estate, was recently sold at a sheriff’s 
sale, 
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Aim At the Heart 


of Big Business in 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


When we say “aim at the heart of big business” 
we mean the big centers of a small state where 
retailers and the general public are most 
anxious to secure everything that is up-to-date 
for the home and personal use. 


It is only through close inspection of any ter- 
ritory that the national advertiser can expect 
to realize the possibilities of every field in 
which he markets his product. Such close in- 
spection reveals the fact that West Virginia, 
mile for mile, compares favorably with any 
locality in wealth, purchasing power and 


resources. 


Space will not permit a complete analysis of 
the West Virginia markets, but each of the 
following newspapers will gladly furnish you 
facts and figures regarding their individual 
territories and the State as a whole. 


The cities represented in this list are the prin- 
cipal marketing and distribution centers of 


the State. 


These newspapers promise co-operation with 
your sales promotion department. 


It is time to “aim at the heart of big business” 
and learn how large this little State has 
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THE OKLAHOMA BILL 


HE worst thing about the Oklahoma bill for the 

creation of a board of state examiners to judge 

all persons who wish to practice the profession 
of journalism is that it is political, and was conceived 
in revenge and not in the interest of fulfilment of 
the high ideals of the most important profession in the 
world today. 

Senator Clark Nichols, who introduced the measure, 
is not a newspaper man and it is generally believed 
he had very little to do with drafting it. In the heat 
of a bitter political campaign of last fall, Gov. J. C. 
Walton made the boast that when elected he would 
show certain newspaper publishers of the state how 
to print a truthful newspaper. ' 

Gov. Walton is known best to the American press 
as a.man who did more to feed the fires of American 
hate abroad than any other individual of record, by 
staging a great inauguration barbecue at which 
erlough food was wasted to feed any of the starving 
peoples of the Old World for a week. His new effort 
to gain editorial control of the press of the state 
should be judged by that record. ; 

No one is more awake to the fact that there c 
be no responsible, personal journalism so long as 
there is no binding, ethical, professional code and a 
method for enforcing it, than newspaper men them- 
selves. Journalism is a loose-jointed thing as it exists 
today. It gathers its workers from. every walk of 
life. Some are unfit, but are able to hang on to the 
outer edges and do inferior work simply because 
they are cheap labor. Others are brilliant, but dis- 
honest, but by audacity, good fellowship and friend- 
ship, are able to continue on their way and bring 
reproach on the entire profession because there is no 
high, ethical governing body. 

The Nichols’ bill, however, meets none of the 
present ethical needs of journalism. ‘ It is one of the 
most dangerous measures that has ever been proposed 
for the control of the press. It would take the press 
of Oklahoma out of the hands of newspaper men and 
put it under a news censorship of three partisan 
politicians. 

Lawrence W. Murphy rightly pointed out, in Epiror 
& PupBLisHER last week, that we must have power 
of enforcement of prefessional standard if the pro- 
fession of journalism is to be placed on its proper 
plane. Its standards, however, must be laid down by 
newspaper men themselves and enforcement must be 
in the hands of newspaper men as the rights of a 
lawyer are today in the hands of his fellow lawyers. 

There is every indication that journalism is rapidly 
approaching a place where it will not only demand 
the right to set up ethical standards for all of its 
members, but will at the same time ask for legal 
machinery to enforce cbedience to them in the interest 
of public welfare. 

If the newspaper men of Oklahoma were to take 
leadership in drafting such an ethical code, and 
acquire the necessary legal right to set up its own 
board and empower it to enforce those standards, 
Eprtor & PuBLISHER would be the first to applaud. 

We believe that something of that kind is necessary, 
but it’s a job for newspaper men who have the highest 
conception of their profession as a public service, and 
not job-seeking and job besieged politicians. 


A DEAD HAND’S CLUTCH 


OMMUNICATIONS continue to be one of the 
C most important problems of the world to be 

solved if we are to have understanding among 
peoples and a resultant peace. 

A great many false moves are being made by poli- 
ticians of the school which brought about the great 
war, in a last stand, to save some of their fading glory 
by pretending to give the people easy access to facts. 
Rapid communication is the key to the whole situation 
and regardless of the protest to the contrary, instead 
of aiding in opening the way for the free transmission 
of news, the advocates of secret dealing are erecting 
barriers that are more dangerous than censorships. 

While great damage may be done owing to the de- 
lays of censorship, we know that the truth eventually 
comes through. All nations have acknowledged the 
danger that comes from interfering with free com- 
munication, but while they profess one thing openly 
today, the evidence is growing that they are secretly 
doing another thing that is diametrically opposed to 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED By CHARLES W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

ND John answered and said, Master, we 

saw one casting out devils in Thy name; 
and we forbad him, because he followeth not 
with us. And Jesus said unto him, Forbid 
him not: for he that is not against.us is for 
us.—(Luke 17: 49, 50.) If any of them that: 
believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be dis- 
posed to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, 
asking no question for conscience sake. But 
if any.man say unto you, This is offered .in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that 
shewed it, and for conscience sake: for the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness. thereof: 
Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the 
other: for why is my liberty judged of an- 
other man’s conscience? For if I by grace be 
a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that 
for which I give thanks? Whether therefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God. Give none offence, neither 
to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
church of God—C. Cor. *%:27-33). 


the welfare of the peoples under their government. 

This question vitally interests the press, not only 
of this nation, but of other nations. There should be 
harmony in action among the press of all nations, to 
force a new system and international control of‘ com- 
munications at all times that will remove all the 
dangers of ignorance of one people about another. 
The press of the world has an agency through which 
it can work to these ends. 

The Press Congress of the World has. made this the 
outstanding plank in its platform for world under- 
standing. It was largely through the efforts of that 
organization that the United States Navy radio was 
made available for the transmission of news to and 
from the Far East. 

Efforts to reap the advantage of that concession 
have now been thwarted by secret politics of the Jap- 
anese government. Communications in Japan are 
under the absolute control of the government. In- 
stead of meeting with the hopes of those who believed 
a new era had been reached and that this control would 
be liberalized, we find it has been tightened. 

A group headed by Baron Togo wishes to erect 
high-power radio stations in Japan to communicate 


with all parts of the world. The department of com-_ 


munications is willing that these men shall furnish 
the capital for the erection of the stations, but insists 
that upon their completion they shall pass under the 
control of the government. This means that the Jap- 
anese government intends to follow a communication 
policy that will keep the people of Japan in ignorance 
of the true happenings of the outside world, except 
in so far as the government wishes them to be known, 
and likewise, the outside world will be kept in ignor- 
ance of the actual desires of the real Japan. 

This communication problem is not one of the Far 
East alone. Every nation in the world has built bar- 
riers that must be broken down. Even England, the 
leader among nations in the Old World in freedom 
of expression, is preaching one thing and doing another 
within the Empire. Sir Joseph Cook, High Commis- 
sioner for Australia, says that an Australian wireless 
commissioner has been patiently waiting in London for 
six months for the government’s permission to erect 
a high-power station in England. The money is in 
hand for the work and no logical reason has been 
stated for delaying it. This thing is not confined to 
Australia, according to British students of this subject, 
but seems to be the policy adopted toward all domin- 
ions and colonies, which are demanding freedom from 
the present cable monopoly. 


1923 


Certainly even the politicians who now haye 
world as: their plaything cannot help but realize { 
the present policy in the face of their public annout 
ments to the contrary, is creating a suspicion tha 
having damaging effects on the trust of the pe 
necessary to future peace. 


LONDON BOUND 


OTHING in recent years has attracted wi 
N attention among advertising men and publisl 

than the business-like manner in which 
Ehglishmen are going after the 1924 convention 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. ( 
tainly no move has been so significant of the dawr 
of the new day when the entire world will be 
marketing place of the successful business institu 
of tomorrow. 

The English are backing this move with ¢ 
money in a way that has never before been equa 
in a campaign for a convention, It is a high t 
monial to advertising’s leadership as the quicl 
means of establishing friendly trade relations. 

The enthusiastic reception accorded Sir Cha 
Higham by the Thirty Club of London when 
appeared before that organization this week to re 
on the prospects of success of the “On to Lond 
movement and the detailed report of F. A. Wil 
Lawrenson on the outlined plans of the British 
entertaining their prospective guests as made to 
invitation committee of the A. A. C. W., and car 
in this issue, bid fair for the success of the movem 

The British delegation that will come to Atla 
City in June to extend formally their invitation 
be one of the largest that has ever visited 
country; many Americans realizing the good — 
will result from a convention overseas are alre 
organizing to help them. William Randolph He 
announces that he will send fifteen of his execut 
to London in 1924 in case it is selected as the ( 
vention city. 

The British Empire will profit greatly by wim 
the 1924 convention of the Associated Adverti 
Clubs of the World but in no way to compare to 
profit of the A. A. C. W. and the international ti 
relations of the United States. 


AMONG US DUPES 


ARRY. REICHENBACH, who found a “Vi 
H of Stamboul” on the East Side of New Y 

fed a lion in the Belleclaire Hotel, and pu 
numerous other stunts that were dishonest and 
pensive te the newspapers of the country, has bre 
out again. 

By juggling the names of Otto Kahn, the Gi 
Room Club, and a play that he has let it be kn 
is highly immoral and indecent, he has again been : 
to take over the press of New York and a large | 
of the United States, for column after column of 
publicity for “Reigen.” 

We do not know whether “Reigen’” is to be 
tempted in the movies or whether Reichenbach 
deserted them for the higher drama, but what we 
know, however, is that, on his past record, anytl 
that bears his name should be killed by wire serv 
and newspapers alike. 

There was a time when it is possible he should t 
been granted the hearing to which every citizel 
entitled—he removed that doubtful obligation by 
coming a master faker for profit. 


WALTHAM ADVERTISING 


HEN the watches of foreign makers were f 
ing Waltham watches out of jewelers’ cé 
that firm was compelled to turn from magaz 

to newspapers to save its business life ; bankers, 
advertising men, have again taken its advertising 
of the newspapers and put it back into the magaz) 

No story’ written by Hammond Edward Franl 
for Epitor & PuBLisHER, has contained more meat 
sales thought than that of the Waltham watch in 
issue. We do not agree with him, however, that 
loss of $126,000 will be the newspapers’. Insteat 
will be a good investment in educating national 
vertisers of the fallacy of unsound merchandis 
Newspapers sell goods, the product is the only pres 
builder, 2 | 
3 
| 


PERSONALS 


JL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK, 
-co-editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
; Mrs. McCormick have returned to 
cago after a three months’ trip 
load. He met Mrs. McCormick in 
Mis and spent part of his time between 
) Tribune’s quarters there and in 
don. 


S. McClatchy, publisher of the Sac- 
jento (Cal.) Bee was recently struck 
in and painfully injured by an auto- 
yile on a Sacramento street. He es- 
pd any broken bones but was confined 
jis bed for several days. 


eorge M. Rogers, general manager of 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, started for a 
of the Panama Canal Zone but was 
yn ill in New Orleans and returned 
‘e. Benjamin P. Bole, his traveling 
anion, contrinued the trip alone. 

. E. Rhoads, for many years general 
jager of the Scripps-McRae Pacific 
‘st newspapers, recently left his home 
a Jolla, Cal. for a brief visit to 
‘ana and other Cuban points. 

tank P. MacLennan, publisher of the 
eka (Kan.) State Journal, and Ar- 
| Capper, publisher of the Topeka 
'y Capital, have promised silver cups 
the spring tournament of the Kansas 
vorial Golf Association to be held in 
eka some time in the spring. 


arry E. Montgomery, editor of the 
stion City (Kan.) Union, has returned 
a vacation at Colorado Springs: 
ire he practiced golf in anticipation of 
Kansas editorial golf tournament. 
zorge Carter, editor of the Wilming- 
| (Del.) Evening Journal, has been 
vinted director of the Young People’s 
que of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
vark, Del. 

tthur Krock, who recently resigned 
‘ditor of the Louisville Times, has 
| appointed an assistant to Will H. 
Ss, executive president of the Motion 
ure Manufacturers and Distributors 
America. Mr. Krock will begin his 
work in New York April 1. 

inton. T. Brainard, of New York, 
_ of the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
has arrived at Fort Myers, accom- 
2d by his wife and daughter, for a 
light’s stay. 

lilip Jackson, associate publisher of 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, with Mrs 
son, is touring Southern California. 
_E. Harper has been elected presi- 
of the United Chambers of Com- 
'e of the Sacramento valley in Cali- 
a. He is editor of the Corning 
.) Observer. 

©. Bunnell, secretary emeritus of 
New York State Press Association, 
tved his 87th birthday on March 10, 
s home in Dansville. 

aude E. Ingalls, editor and publisher 
ie Corvallis Gazette-Times, has been 
inted postmaster at Corvallis, Ore. 
yard H. Knapp, editor of the Dans- 
‘(N. Y.) Breeze, has been nominated 
epublican candidate for village presi- 


ts. Irwin M. Kirkwood, of the Kan- 
city Star, has organized and founded 
ys choir at the Grace and Holy 
ity Episcopal Church, in Kansas City 
emory of her mother, Mrs. Williad 
thill Nelson, widow of the founder 
e Star. 

ink B. Noyes, president of the As- 
ted Press, who with Mrs. Noyes is 
ig the globe, sailed from Colombo, 
on, March 8, for Marseilles, and from 
will go to Paris. He expects to 
|New York tbout the middle of 
and will be there for the annual 
ntion of the A. N. P. A. 


bert S. Jones this week retired from 
lorristown (Pa.) Heraldand Times. 
as been in ill health, and since the 
er of the Herald and the Times, has 
ed his attention to cleaning up sev- 
etails and to liquidation of the ma- 
and equipment of the Times. Mr. 
left this week for California, where 
ll spend some time. He will con- 
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tinue to reside at his country home “Bit- 
ter-Sweet,” Norristown, Pa. 

George A. Eddy, president of the Goss 
Printing Press Company, arrived recently 
at Miami for his first winter season, and 
has taken a house there. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


B. CARBERRY, managing editor of 
the Boston Post, accompanied by 
Mrs. Carberry, arrived recently in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., after an extended stay 
in Cuba. They plan to spend about a 
month at the Florida resort. This trip 
is a Christmas present from thé Post, 
Mr. ‘Carberry being offered a choice of 
any journey they might like to take, to 
any part of the globe. They went first 
to Havana,.and while there Mrs. Car- 
berry suffered an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning, from which she has not fully 
recovered, 

Ray E, Austin, former managing edi- 
tor of the Duluth News-Tribune, who 
joined the staff of the Minnesota Daily 
Star recently, became its managing edi- 
tor (March 15th, succeeding Fred Coburn, 
who returns to New Orleans. 

William Peet, former sporting editor 
of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, is now con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh Post sports 
staff. 

Paul M. Young, Sunday editor of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch when that paper 
ceased publication, is now connected with 
the Associated Press Pittsburgh staff. 

John V. Hanlon, former Washington 
correspondent of the Pittsburgh Press, 
has been appointed city editor to suc- 
ceed Louis A. MacDonald, who has gone 
to Greensburg, Pa., to become editor and 
manager of the Daily Record there. 
W. W. Forster has been appointed as- 
sistant city editor. 


Miss May A..Stranathan, for. many 
years club and society editor of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, has gone to Hono- 
lulu to engage in newspaper work there. 
Miss Stranathan is a former president 
of the Woman’s Press Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Charles F. McGill for the past year 
city editor of the Providence (R. I.) 
News, joined the copy desk staff of the 
New York Tribune March 12. He was 
formerly city editor of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Times. 

‘Mrs. Grayce Druitt Latus, who founded 
the travel and steamship department of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch which she con- 
ducted until the Dispatch ceased to pub- 
lish, is now travel and steamship editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post, 

Miss Sylvia Cushman has resigned as 
movie editor and assistant dramatic 
critic of the Boston Telegram. 

Charlie Gratke, for two years city edi- 
tor of the Oregon City Enterprise, is now 
reporting for the Portland Oregonian. 

Jacob Finkle has resigned as Jewish 
news reporter on the Lynn (Mass.) Daily 
Item. 

Lloyd H. Duffin, automobile editor of 
the ‘Salt Lake City Deseret News, and 
Mrs. Duffin are receiving congratulations 
on the birth of a daughter. 

W. R. Rose, dean of the editorial corps 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been 
confined to his home several weeks by 
illness. 

Worth Caldwell, city hall reporter and 
author of the “Newcomer’s” column on 
the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, has been 
forced to relinquish newspaper work be- 
cause of illness. He has returned to his 
home in Portland, Ore. 

Allan Reid has resigned from the news 
staff of the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal. 

E. P. Deckert, of Philadelphia, has 
joined the local staff of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening, 

Miss Mary Purslev. of the local staff 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Every Even- 
ing, is recovering from an attack of grip. 

Joseph Chaiken has been appointed 
managing editor of the Day, a Jewish 
daily of New York. He has been with 
the Day for some years. 

A. A.-McMullen, former San Fran- 
cisco newspaper man, has been appointed 
secretary of the Sutter County (Cal.) 
Chamber of ‘Commerce. 

DeWitt Harry, for several years a 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


NEBRASKA'S dean of active news- 
paper editors is Mentor A. Brown, 
proprietor of the Kearney Daily Hub, 
who at seventy years of age is still active 
in the harness of 
the Hub; writing a 
daily editorial col- 
umn, stpervising 
all departments of 
his paper, and keep- 
ing an especial eye 
on the printing and 
bookbinding de- 
partments. 

Mr. Brown was 
born February 19, 
1853, at Janesville, 
Wis., and started 
his newspaper ca- 
reer at the age of 
13 years as print- 
er’s devil on the 
Jefferson (Ia.) New Era. He «,orked on 
newspapers in Omaha, Nebraska City, the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil and the Beatrice 
Express and in 1874 bought a half inter- 
est in the latter paper.. Three years later 
he became half owner of the Fairbury 
(Neb.) Gazette and then became sole 
owner of the Beatrice Express. He es- 
tablished the Kearney Daily Hub on 
October 22, 1888. 

Mr. Brown is a rock-rooted Republican 
but independent of partisan dictation or 
behests of party machine. He fought for 
railway regulation and prohibition and is 
against the civic code administration of 
Nebraska. He believes a newspaper’s 
first duty is service to the community and 
state. 

Mr. Brown’s pet diversion is golf. On 
his 70th birthday, February 19, he pre- 
pared a carefully compiled obituary, 
which he sent to the newspapers and 
friends at Omaha. 


Mentor A, Brown 


special writer for the Portland Orego- 
nian, has resigned to become associated 
with an organization conducting health 
shows in various cities, 


George S. Alderton, formerly state 
editor of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald, is the new sports editor of the 
Lansing State Journal. 

L. H. Duffin, formerly with the Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Deseret News, has 
returned to that newspaper after a period 
of military service. 

William C. Repass has returned to the 
telegraph desk on the Houston Chronicle 
after a short sojourn in Fort Worth. 

Frank Lockerby, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Journal- 


ism, 1922, resigned» March 5 from the 
Associated Press at Spokane, and is now 
a Seattle Times reporter. 


Richard (“Scoop”) Hanson, long con- ° 
nected with the Salem (Ore.) Statesman 
and now with the Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune, is father of a son. 


E. C. Corn, formerly of Toledo, Ohio, 
and T. S. Davidson, formerly of the 
I. N. S. in Paris, are now on the Chi- 
cago Daily News staff. 


William Fort, Federal reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News, returned to his post 
this week after an illness. John Keyes, 
of the re-write desk, is ill at his home 
with rheumatism. 


_Harry Hanson, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is spending a few 
weeks in New York. 


J. Dana Jones, who has been associate 
editor of the Lincolnton (Ga.) Journal, 
has resigned to become associated with 
the Moultrie Observer. F. R. Taylor 
takes his place on the Journal. 


A. J. Wiltse, late superintendent of 
the Hibbing (Mich.) Daily News, suc- 
ceeds E. H. Denu as managing editor of 
the Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer. Fred 
Fraser has been made advertising man- 
ager of the latter paper. 

Richard Carter, recently with the New 
York Sun, has become city editor of the 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald. Mr. Carter, 
previous to his connection with the Sun, 
worked on the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and the San Francisco Chronicle. D. S. 
Naason has joined the circulation depart- 
ment of the Herald. Charles W. Miller, 
former city editor, has not announced 
his plans. 

Paul Smith recently joined the staff of 
the New York Daily News. He was 
formerly on the reportorial staff of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner-New Era. 

O. L. Hall, dramatic critic of the Chi- 
cago Journal, sailed a few days ago for 
an extensive tour of Europe. 

A. L. Bostwick has resigned as city 
editor of the Albany (Ore.) Herald and 
is now editor of the Marshfield (Ore.) 
Daily News. 

Walter Littlepage, formerly with the 
San Antonio Express, has joined the San 
Antonio Evening News as police re- 
porter, succeeding J. E. Wilson, who will 
cover real estate for the Evening News. 

George Pease, for the past three years 
on the Wichita Beacon staff, has leased 
the Pratt Republican, a week’ — paper, 
from A. A. Cochran, postmaster. 


(Continued on page 30) 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
Frank H. Bartholomew—Kansas City 
office, United Press. 


searchers in 


(The Haskin Informa- 


tion Service has more re- 


the Library 


of Congress than any 


other concern except 
the Government itself. 
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PERSONAL 


(Continued from page 29) 


Bruce Grant, former re-write man of 
the Chicago Evening American and 
Daily News, is now on the re-write desk 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

Morris Edelstein, formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of the old Lynn (iMass.) 
News, recently passed the Massachusetts 
bar examination and has opened an office. 

Walter E. Virnelson, formerly on the 
city staff of the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger- 
Dispatch and more recently with the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, has returned 
to Norfolk and is now on the Virginian- 
Pilot. 

S. Deane Wasson, Houston ‘Chronicle 
and Epiror & PUBLISHER staff corres- 
pondent in South Texas, has been elected 
advertising counsel for the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley ‘Chamber of Commerce. 
He retains his newspaper and other ad- 
vertising connections. 

James E. Pollard, telegraph editor of 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal, has 
resigned to become publicity manager for 
Ohio State University. William P. Du- 
mont, former manager, returns to his old 
place on the advertising staff of the White 
Motors Company of Cleveland. Herbert 
U. Schneider, formerly city editor of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, is the new telegraph 
editor of the Ohio State Journal. 

Robert Wallace, of Coshoston, has 
joined the staff of the Newark (Ohio) 
Advocate as city and courthouse reporter. 

W. Roy Christian, formerly managing 
editor of the Austin (Tex.) American, 
has entered commercial club executive 
work with the Seguin (Tex.) Chamber 
of Commerce. 

P. M. Barrett, formerly editor of the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News, has 
gone with the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press, 

H. L. -Yelvington, recently with the 
Austin (Tex.) American, has taken an 
editorial position with the Vernon (Tex.) 
Record. 

Harry Miller, managing editor of the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin and Mrs. 
Miller are receiving congratulations on 
the birth of a son, March 8. 

Charles Magill has resigned as city 
editor of the Providence (R. I.) News. 

James DuBall, recently with the 
Salem (Ore.) Journal, has accepted a 
position on the reportorial staff of the 
Bellingham’ (Wash.) Herald. 

Frank C. Teck, courthouse reporter on 
the Bellingham (Wash.) American, has 
resigned. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


OHN S. McCARRENS, business man- 

ager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is 
spending some time on the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Mabel Hoffman has been made 
assistant cashier of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Sam H. Winklebleck, who has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Modesto (Cal.) Evening News for the 
past year, has resigned to become adver- 
tising manager of the Redwood City 
(Cal.) Tribune, soon to make its appear- 
ance as a daily, with John H. Robinson, 
recently of San Jose, Cal. as editor. 
The Tribune will be owned by Dallas 
Wood and George F. Morrell. 

Clinton W. Kanaga, formerly with the 
Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World, has 
joined the J. W. Jenkins Music Company, 
in Wichita, Kan. 

Jesse L. Greenman has been added to 
the advertising staff of the Lockport 
(N, Y.) Union-Sun and Journal. He 
was formerly with the Niagara Falls 
Gazette. 

Eugene L. Flynn has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
eram-News, to join the classified adver- 
tising staff of the Hearst organization. 

Fred Fox has returned to his duties as 
business manager of the Houston Chron- 
icle after an absence of 18 months, due to 
illness. 

C. E. Davis has resigned from the ad- 
vertising staff of the San Antonio Ex- 
press to become associated with Rogers- 
Hill & Co., San Antonio realtors. 


Editor & Publisher 


W. B. Dixey and Paul C. Hinz have 
been added to the advertising staff of the 
New York Daily News. Mr. Dixie was 
formerly advertising manager of Garment 
News of New York. Mr. Hinz has pre- 
viously been with Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
of Boston, and Moving Picture World, 
of New York. 

Morris R. Ebersole, who has been sales 
manager of the Magill Weinsheimer 
Company, Chicago printers, has been 
made general manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Journal, in charge of advertising. 

Bligh Harvey has resigned from the 
advertising statfi of the Ottawa Citizen 
to join the Cleveland advertising staff 
of The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton. ; 

O. N. Gingrich, recently merchandis- 
ing manager of the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Larrowe Milling. Company, 
Detroit. 

Charles L. Nicholson has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) News. 

Clifford L. McIntyre, previously in 
charge of the used car advertising depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald, has joined 
the sales staff of the Linscott Motor Com- 
pany, Boston. 

M. H. Brandon, circulation manager 
of the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
iner has resigned to take a similar posi- 
tion in the East. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 

YDNEY S. GOLDBERG has re- 

signed from V. Vivaudou, Inc., New 
York, as director of Mineralava sales. 

Allan Franklin has joined the staff of 
the Federated Engineers’ Development 
Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., and will 
direct the company’s advertising. He was 
previously with the Class Journal Com- 
pany, of New York. . 

H. L. Baldensperger has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Toledo Better 
Business Commission. Mr. Baldensper- 
ger was formerly with the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Walter L. Houghton has joined the 
Luxite Silk Products Company, “Lux- 
ite’ glove silk underwear, Milwaukee, as 
sales and advertising manager. 

L. S. Honiss has resigned as general 
manager of the George N. Lowrey Com- 
pany, Inc., New York publishers, to join 
the advertising staff of the Electrical 
Record, New York. 

Stanley V. Gibson has been appointed 
as advertising manager of Hearst’s In- 
ternational, New York, and Fred H. Gil- 
lespie has been appointed Western ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Gibson, who will 
make his headquarters in New York was 
formerly advertising manager of the Cos- 
mopolitan. Mr. Gillespie, who will make 
his headquarters at Chicago was at one 
time with Erwin, Wasey & Co., and re- 
cently has been Western representative 
of the New York American. 

Warren Kelly, who recently repre- 
sented Hearst’s International in South- 
ern territory has been appointed New 
England manager of that publication. 
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Mr. Kelly was formerly advertising 
manager of Columbia and Current Opin- 
ion. 

R. N. Luckie, formerly with the Harry 
C. Maley Company has been made adver- 
tising manager of The National Safety 
News, published monthly by the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, in the interest 
of accident prevention and health. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


EE L. SPAICH, who has been with 

I, A. Klein’s Chicago office since its 
organization, succeeds Howard I. Shaw, 
resigned, as manager of the Western of- 
fice. Mr. Shaw has not announced his 
future plans. 

Harry B. Gramm has been appointed 
Ohio sales manager and director of re- 
search of Robert E. Ward, Inc. with 
his headquarters in Columbus. 

The West Palm Beach (Fla.) Post 
has appointed Erpst, Landis & Kohn, na- 
tional advertising representatives. 

Louis W. Bleser, formerly with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York, has engaged in business as 
a publishers’ representative, with offices 
in New York. He will act as Eastern 
representative of “Folks and Facts,” of 
which he is also advertising manager, and 
“How to Make Money.” 

F. W. Henkel has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago territory for Jacobs 
& Company, Clinton, S. C., representa- 
tives of religious publications. 

Stevens & Baumann, Inc., New York, 
have been chosen as national advertising 
representatives of the Reading (Pa.) 
Tribune. 


Howland & Howland, New York; 
Chicago, have been chosen advertis 
representatives of the Chester (P 
Daily Local News. | 

The W. B. Ziff Company, publish 
representatives, has added to its Chic 
staff G. D. Reick, formerly with | 
Charles H, Fuller Company, Chica; 
J. V. Ryan, formerly with the West 
Electric Company; T. M. Bulger, f 
merly with Finucan & McClure; and 
P. Farrell, formerly with the Comm 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago. | 
thur Greene has been made Eastern m 
ager at the New York office of the W, 
Ziff Company. 


IN NEWS SERVICE CIRCLES 


KENNETH MULLIN has ta 

* charge of the San Antonio bur 
of the Universal Service. 

Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, formerly edi 
has been director in charge of all act 
ties of Science Service at Washing} 
Watson Davis, formerly news editor, 
become managing editor. Ernest 
Clowes, of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
ald, has joined the reporting staff, 

Kent Cooper, assistant general mana 
of the Associated Press, is out ag 
after two weeks’ illness. He expects 
attend the meeting of the Ohio Edi 
of the Associated Press at Toledo, Ma 
26, and the meeting of the Ohio op¢ 
tors the day previous at Columbus. 

Fred S. Ferguson, news manager 
the United Press Associations, has 
turned from a tour of bureaus that t 
him as far as Southern California 
British Columbia. 


The Montreal Star 


“This booklet strikes me”, says the Advertising 
_ Manager of the Montreal Star, “as a very effective © 
and practical little piece of promotion matter.” 


He asks for other copies of Specimen Church Ads 
No. 1, a sixteen-page booklet reproducing forty-four © 
different church advertisements from all parts of 
the country, including small ads of country churches — 
and full pages used on behalf of groups of churches _ 


in cities. 


bid 


This booklet was produced by the Presbyterian | 
Department of Publicity to show Presbyterian 


ministers interested 


churches are using paid space. 


in advertising how other 
Several advertising 


managers, having seen the booklet, have asked for 


additional copies for promotion purposes. 
Presbyterian Publicity Department has a few copies 


| 


The 


on hand and will be glad to send a sample to adver- 
tising managers on request. 


The booklet contains several illustrations of the 
use of interdenominational copy such as that offered 
by the A. A. C. of W., as Series No. 3 of Church 


Advertisements. 


If you care for this book, “Specimen Church Ads, 
No. 1,” ask Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT — 
A. A. C. W. 


A voluntary organization of advertising men and min- 
in promoting 


isters interested 


Editor and Publisher cooperates each week by donating space to broadcast 
latest ideas on church advertising to newspaper publishers. 


church advertising. 
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THIRTY” IS SOUNDED FOR AMAROC NEWS, 
MOST UNIQUE OF AMERICAN DAILIES 


(Continued from page 11) 


eded one cent in price even at the 
se end. 

‘e had live circulation managers. 
}2 man, an officer, was killed in an air- 
# crash delivering the Amaroc.) 
jad men were go-getters. The mer- 
ats of the area fell all over them- 
is to buy space. Business was 
‘ishing. Every man on the paper 
¢ down a fat allowance for rations 
(quarters and a monthly bonus be- 
|, which brought his pay envelope up 
t least $150 a month, a fortune in 


any. 
iaee 1921 it was discovered that de- 
i the generosity of the board of of- 
(; who controlled the finances there 
still a surplus in marks of about 
(00. This sum was entailed for the 
fit of a military charitable organiza- 
| The story of how that $30,000 
\dled to less than $100 was published 
hout the American press. The 
lation that made it compulsory to 
| the money in marks certainly 
‘ed a lot of orphans. 

\e reason why it was stipulated that 
noney should remain in marks was 
| the German money looked very 
'g at the time and some step was 
‘dered essential to stop future specu- 
i. 

| transport. after transport carried 
isubscribers back to America circu- 
i figures became pathetic. Profits 
me deficits. We were up against it 
ing the last months that 68,000 cir- 
jon had dropped to less than 2,000. 
ir receipts were in marks and you 
‘to get hold of twenty thousand of 
| betore you could buy a_ dollar. 
|news service was costing an even 
ired dollars a month. We bought 
om the Paris American dailies. Our 
|; dope came over the telephone wires 
yo in the morning. The telephone 
Was payable in francs. Ruin was 


staring us in the face. It looked like 
shouldering a gun and walking post for 
the staff. 

But you couldn’t beat that captain of 
ours, Captain B. B. McMahon, the finest 
man I ever met. He didn’t know an 
awful lot about running a newspaper, but 
he did know enough to leave us alone. 
He was a financial genius. When he 
took over the responsibilities of the Ama- 
roc there was nothing but gloom in sight. 
When we wound up business we were 
on a paying basis once more. 

He took a trip to Paris and got in his 
big lick, He arranged to get the service 
of the New York Herald (Paris edition) 
for thirty dollars a month. That was 
the first step. Then he wished off the 
cost of our German employes on the 
government by some dark and devious 
method. The eighty cents a day we were 
drawing was also shoved back on Uncle 
Sam, for eighteen men that was some 
item. The welfare organizations of the 
area were induced to pay for their pub- 


licity on a dollar basis. When the order _ 


came to pack up and go home Captain 
McMahon was busy on a scheme to get 
rid of that expensive phone bill. 

It’s all over now. Five of the staff 
are clinging around New York waiting 
for a chance to break into the big leagues. 
The rest of them are soldiering around 
Georgia somewhere with the 8th In- 
fantry. 

The two Polish linotype machines 
with the French keyboards and the 
German operators are now laid away in 
the folds of history. The Amaroc News, 
which for almost four years was on hand 
for breakfast, never missing a day, is de- 
funct. Its death was characteristic of 
its whole career. It willed its fortune, 
some ten million marks to a charitable 
organization of Coblenz for the purpose 
of buying milk for the poor children of 
the city. 


®s the whole gang that put the Amaroc News to bed for the last time after a useful 
ithat was as: full of pep at the beginning as in those first palmy days when the money 
© im so fast that they did not know how to spend it. Left to right we have: Lloyd 
Miller, Oakley J. Ragland, Henry Gerber, Alfred Donn, Cedric R. Worth, Capt. B. B. 
Mahon, Norton C. Johnson, Wallace Swanson, Oliver McGrew, Julian B. Claff, John 


The St. Regis Paper Company 
| and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 


WE SOLICIT 


Chicago 
3 McCormick Bldg. 


YOUR 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


INQUIRIES 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS 


holds an enviable place in industry, 
agriculture and every field of endeavor 
where achievement is possible. 


As a manufacturing state [linois ranks 
near the top—having 18,594 factories 
employing over 805,000 people and 
producing over $5,400,000,000 worth of 


manufactured goods annually. 


As an agricultural state Illinois ranked 
first for many years and at the present 
time is second with 237,181 farms valued 


at $6,666,767,235. 


Hlinois stands third among all states in 
coal production, producing annually 
nearly 80,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. 


These few facts make Illinois a state to 
be cultivated as a market for your goods. 


This list of daily Illinois newspapers 
stands second to none in influence and 
pulling power. 


Use them first. 


Ratefor Rate for 


2,500 10,008 

Circulation Lines Lines 

**Aurora Beacon-News ......... (E) 15,249 -055 -055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ...... (M) 17,841 -05 -05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 85 85 
Chicago Daily Journal ........ (E) 117,483 .26 24 
tChicago Tribune ............ (M) 517,184  .70 .70 
fChicago Tribune ............ (S) 790,552 1.00 1.00 
**Moline Dispatch ............. (E) 9,391 .04 .04 
fPeoria Journal-Transcript... . (M&E) 33,182 -10 -09 
Peorin. Stars ss firehetics cla cicnek (E) 24,580 .075 06 
**Rock Island Argus ........... (E) 10,704 04 04 
tSterling Gazette ............. (E) 5,149 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 


**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
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In Washington 


ONE 
COMBINATION 
Two Newspapers 

Morning HERALD 
Evening TIMES 
ONE RATE 
115,000 Circulation 


More circulation in Wash- 
ington than there are homes. . 


The Washington Times 


The Washington Herald 
G. Logan Payne, Pub. 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, and Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


Qforning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


COVERS 
ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
AND 


The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co.. 


THE 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 


In two years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


Present averages are 


Daily over 54,000 
Sunday over 77,000 


Rate 12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


Advertising gain for 1922 
1,025,432—Greatest in the South 


Represented by 


THE S. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 


Editor & Publisher 


IT’S HARD TO MAKE 
MAGAZINES PAY 


Evidently Their Advertisers Think So, 
as They Are Hounding Newspapers 
to Get Tie-Up-Copy from 
Local Retailers 


Newspapers which belong to the A. N. 
P. A. Bureau of Advertising are vehe- 
ment in their denials that they are ex- 
tending “co-operation” to magazine ad- 
vertisers by soliciting “tie-up” copy from 
local merchants. This proposition, ap- 
parently harmless, has been made fre- 
quently in recent months by advertisers 
whose entire appropriation goes into 
magazine space. That their scheme has 
entrapped some newspaper publishers is 
certain from the clipped evidence that 
they show to publishers who refuse to 
fall for their arguments. One develop- 
ment has been that manufacturers who 
have succeeded in getting their magazine 
publicity tied up with retailers’ copy in 
local newspapers have concluded that fur- 
ther appropriations for national advertis- 
ing in newspapers is unnecessary. ‘ 

Danger that thoughtless acquiescence 
in the plan advanced by a number of ad- 
vertisers and agencies might seriously af- 
fect the standing that newspapers have 
achieved as the medium which is neces- 
sary to sell nationally advertised goods 
was realized by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, which on March 9 sent the following 
letter to its members; 

“Does your newspaper co-operate with 
exclusive magazine advertisers to get 
focal retailers to advertise: articles fea- 
tured in magazines? 

“Tf you do this kind of work, will you 
kindly tell us in detail just what your 
policy is and what your views are upon 
the. subject? 

“Magazine advertisers insist that many 
newspapers are willing to solicit retail 
merchants for advertising to back up mag- 
azine campaigns. The Bureau doubts 
this assertion, because it believes most of 
its members feel this kind of work is 
neither good for the newspaper nor for 
the retailer. 

“Recently, a magazine advertiser took 
a double-page spread in one of the large 
weeklies calling upon dealers to get be- 
hind his line and asking newspapers to 
induce retailers to back up the magazine 
advertiser with newspaper copy at their 
own expense. Many newspapers wrote 
the Bureau asserting they had declined 
this request, but when a Bureau repre- 
sentative called upon the advertiser, he 
was shown an enormous number of clip- 
pings of dealer ads which the adver ciser 
asserted had been developed by news- 
papers. 

“Some newspapers that had co-operated 
with this advertiser in the belief the ad- 
vertiser would presently use newspaper 
space direct, were informed that if it was 
as easy to get newspaper advertising from 
retailers as this experiment indicated, 
there was no need for any newspaper ad- 
vertising on the part of the manufacturer. 

“While the incident quoted may be an 
isolated case, the Bureau is anxious to be 
well informed on this important matter 
by its membership and we will be grateful 
to you if you will advise us of your 
views and your general policy.” 

Practical unanimity marks the replies 
from the publishers up to Thursday, 
when about 100 answers were in hand. 
None of them endorses the idea. Most 
of them state that they art too busy at- 
tending to the needs of regular adver- 
tisers and adding to their number to give 
time to boosting magazine-advertised spe- 
cialties. 

Here are a few specimen opinions 
gleaned from the correspondence : 

“It is strictly against our policy to 
have our solicitors spend their time try- 
ing to sell space to strengthen exclusive 
national magazine campaigns.” 

“Such requests are met with an invita- 
tion to use newspaper advertising before 
such co-operation can be requested.” 

“We believe that newspaper publishers 
themselves through free publicity tie-ups 
with exclusive magazine advertisers, and 
poor solicitation, are doing more to dis- 
courage the use of newspapers in national 
advertising campaigns than any other 


” 


for) March 17, 1923 


“We certainly do not co-operate with 
exclusive magazine advertisers in any 
form whatsoever. In fact we give but 
limited co-operation to our own news- 
paper advertisers. We have found a 
tendency on the part of advertisers who 
request just a little more co-operation 
with each succeeding contract, with the 
result that we have limited our work to 
sending out such letters and heralds as 
the advertiser may furnish and pay for.” 

“If newspapers ever induce retailers in 
their territory to spend their own money 
to advertise articles that are advertised 
exclusively in magazines, it would give 
that class of publications the greatest 
leverage in the world to boost magazine 
advertising. Once convince a _ retailer 
that newspaper advertising is unnecessary 
because the goods he sells are advertised 
in national magazines, just that soon the 
newspaper publisher starts digging his 
business grave.’ 

“All requests in connection with mag- 
azine advertising go to the waste basket.” 

“Our policy is to encourage dealers to 
advertise their service and business ‘in 
general, but we know of few instances 
where they have made any clear profit 
from tie-up campaigns for which they 
footed the bill.” 

“All requests that come to this office 
asking us to solicit retailers for tie-up 
advertising for a magazine advertised 
article promptly go to the waste-basket.” 

“We have never solicited retail mer- 
chants to’ back up magazine campaigns. 
I cannot believe that publishers would do 
what magazine advertisers state to you 
and expressed in the third paragraph of 
your letter.” 


DAILIES SOLD WATCHES FOR 
WALTHAM 


(Continued from page 8) 


cient’ lines, the representative of the 
financial powers” is reported to have 
once decided to “try another agency,’ 
get “new ideas.” (Manufacturers oe 
often have a tendency to abandon sound 
policies before these policies have been 
given a complete and fair test. 

A New “York agency, which leans 
strongly to magazine advertising—al- 
though for some clients it did use con- 
siderable newspaper space—received the 
account. The agency announced that “ 
general campaign is planned,’ which is 
understood to be a polite way of saying 
that magazines will be used. But one 
newspaper is said to be scheduled. The 
Waltham Watch Company has arranged 
to chop its prices considerably and at- 
tempt to rely on “general publications,” 
to create demand. 

According to the present outlook, the 
system of winning the dealer’s interest 
and co-operation and obtaining extra 
Waltham advertising without cost to the 
manufacturer, possible only through the 
newspapers, has been abandoned. The 
intensive sales efforts of local papers has 
been given up for the duplication and 
vague response of a national magazine 
“splash.” A newspaper advertiser which 
showed great promise for the future and 
which was only beginning to hit its stride 
has, for the present, it would appear, 
been lost to the newspapers through no 
fault of agency, dealer or newspaper pub- 
lisher. 


New York World Staff Dines 


The twelfth annual dinner of the New 
York World took place on the morning 
of March 11 at the Hotel McAlpin. 
About 125 members and former members 
of the staff attended, including corre- 
spondents from Washington and nearby 
cities. An entertainment, in which all 
of the members of the editorial depart- 
ment received a “razzing’”’ afforded much 
amusement. James E. Dever was chair- 
man, 


Checking Copies Sent Direct 


The Dayton (Ohio) Daily News and 
the Springfield Daily News are mailing 
checking copies direct instead of through 
the Schorm-Mandel checking bureau as 
heretofore. 
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GATHERED AT RANDOM 


Ak HE exit of “Lightnin’” Frank Bacon 


from the stage of life has set to 
going the tongues of many old-timers out 
on the Pacific Coast. He is, it is to be 
confessed, not remembered as a virile or 
aggressive character. Memories cluster 
about his name as they cluster about a 
gentle spring morning of once upon a 
time when something more than usually 
pleasant came to pass. 


Something in the making of newspapers 
attracted Bacon in the days of his youth, 
and he edged in at the San Jose (Cal.) 
Mercury as a solicitor of advertising. He 
did not stay a great while. The artist 
soul of him and the gentle disposition 
of him failed to hit the required note, 
and he ambled on his way to Napa City, 
where he realized a little dream and be- 
came an independent publisher. He 
bought the Reporter. The venture was 
a success, except in one particular—it 
didn’t pay. Then he went to Mountain 
View, where he had been born and where 
everybody knew him, and started the 
Register. The Register did everything 
but produce an adequate living. He de- 
serted it. There was really no other 
course for him to take. He possessed 
the divine afflatus all right enough, but 
the divine afflatus alone and unaided posi- 
tively will not make a newspaper go 
otherwise than onto the financial rocks. 
Countless times has the experiment been 
ventured, and countless times will-it be 
ventured, and the result has ever been 
and ever will be the same. Frank Bacon 
was not the first blithe and sanguine spirit 
to yield to the allurements of journalism, 
only to be ruthlessly kicked down the 
stairs. But be it said for him that he 
knew when he had had enough. Never 
after the failure of-the Mountain View 
venture, did he go in for journalism. 

Fortunately, it was not essential that 
he do so. He‘had a dream other than 
the one that failed to come true, and in 
the realization of this other dream he 
became an actor. It is not enough to 
say that he went on the stage. Once such 
might have been said dubiously, but the 
record leaves no shadow of doubt—he 
went on the stage and became what he 
already was, an actor, Wherefore we 
know that he had never really been a 
hewspaper man, because he was not a 
newspaper man. The message which it 
was his destiny to give the world, and in 
return for which the world, tardily. 
showered gold and silver upon him, 
turned cold when put to paper. 


And, reckoning the thing in dollars and 
cents, he failed time and time again as 
an actor. Old-timers up and down the 
Coast bear witness to the meagre finan- 
cial returns brought him by his earlier 
efforts as a “trouper.” There is still 
among the stuff back stage at the Grand 
Theater in Salem, Ore., pieces of scenery 
left by him because he planned to play 
a number of the villages where the stages 
were too small to permit of their use. 
Perhaps he forgot where he had left 
them. Possibly he was glad to be rid of 
them, as an item of expense in transpor- 
tation. It may be that he forgot them 
entirely. It would not have been quite 
unlike him to have done so. © 


But up or down, hungry or fed, he 
continued to be an actor. Eventually, 
out of his experience, he evolved a the- 
ory. There are.certain elements in hu- 
man nature that are disliked by human 
beings. There are certain other elements 
they love. They want to be interested, 
and they want sincerity, among other 
things. Manifestly, people did not much 
care for him in the various parts he en- 
acted. His life held nothing in that por- 
tion of it which was yet to come, unless— 

“T'1] make a part for myself of my- 
self,” he said. 

Thus “Lightnin’” came to be, and thus 
the gentle, whimsical Frank Bacon came 
for a time to know the comfort of suc- 
cess. 

He had but one more dream to realize 
now. As it was with Homer Davenport, 
so it was with him. He wanted to go 
back to the old mother town beyond the 
mountains to let the folks there know 


they had been mistaken in him and that 
he loved them just the same. 

But this dream was not to come true. 
The folks out in the old home town will 
gather about his grave next spring, as 
the folks at Silverton gathered about the 
grave of Davenport twelve years ago, 
and the old paper will print a few nice 
things about one of America’s most suc- 
cessful actors, and the greybeards will 
gather at the corner grocery after the 
funeral and look at one another in a 
puzzled way and shake their heads. 

Yet as the great actor Frank Bacon 
was, just the same Frank Bacon that he 
was in the days when he tried to put the 
Register across at Mountain View. 

Lord, send us wisdom! 

D. H. TALMADGE. 


A Printer of the Old School 


The late Joon F, MoCazse would have 
been greatly surprised three days ago if 
he had been told that his own name 
would appear in “small caps” on the edi- 
torial page of Tue Times, whose proof 
he has read for more than a quarter of a 
century. But his name deserves to be so 
printed; and the regret is that he could 
not himself have read the proof of testi- 
mony to the long fidelity and rare ability 
of a printer of the old school. For Mr. 
McCase had learned his trade as a 
printer and worked at it for years before 
the linotype came. A master of the tech- 
nical knowledge of that trade and an 
eager scholar, he went from the compos- 
ing room into the proofroom. There his 
range of active interest widened with his 
years and with the greater sweep of the 
news, and he became an authority on 
many subjects that came up from day to 
day in the world’s concern. 

He had, moreover, a personality which 
impressed everybody who came near him. 
He would have been a welcome member 
of FRANKLIN’s junta. He “knew and 
felt the lure of type,” and one who has 
known it and felt it cannot for long be 
entirely content away from the inky pre- 
cincts of that’ “art which is the conserver 
of all arts.’ He was a printer to the 
end: and though in his later years he 
read the proofs instead of setting the 
types, the ink was always fresh upon the 
galley sheets that came into his hands, 
and it had for him a sweet-smelling savor 
—this black dew which, “falling on a 
thought, produces that which makes 
thousands, perhaps millions, think.” If 
Mr. McCaser could have seen the proof 
of this, he would doubtless have put 
queries on the margin; but those who 
knew him will not question what has been 
written—New York Times, March 14. 


Like Old Wine 

An Oklahoma editor tells of an old 
Indian who came into his office to pay 
for his paper. . The editor took the 
money; then the Indian wanted a re- 
ceipt. The editor tried to talk him out 
of it. Mr. Indian insisted. After making 
it out, the editor wanted to know why he 
was so persistent about wanting a receipt. 
The Indian said: “Me die some time. 
Go to big gate and St. Peter ask if I 
been good Indian. I say yes. He say, 
‘Did you pay editor for paper?’ I say 
yes. He say, ‘Where is receipt?’. I no 
have it. I have to run all over hell to 
find you and get receipt.”—Cowden (IIl,) 
Reflector. 


A Columnist’s Tribute 


Maurice A. Aldrich, who runs “The 
Hornet’s Nest” of the St. Paul Daily 
News, confined his department to the 
following words, in black border, on the 
day of the death of the publisher of that 
paper: “In Memoriam. L. V. Ashbaugh, 
who aided the Hornet, as he aided scores, 
when help was much needed.” 


Explosion Damages Plant 


An explosion last week injured L. Glos- 
ser, a pressman, and caused a $2,000 
damage to the Madison (S. D.) Daily 
Sentinel plant. 
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New Haurn 
Reyister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,000 Average 
Bought every night by More New 


Haven Pons than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


he Pillsburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Leads All daily newspapers in Western 
America in. Circulation. 


Led All Newspapers in The~ World in 
Advertising Gains 1922 over 1921. 


January, 1923 over 1922 gained 199,206 lines 
of advertising. 

February, 1923 over 1922 gained 478,644 
lines of advertising. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York; G. 
Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Few Papers —(if any) —surpass the 


TRENTON TIME S 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
Tecipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMiTH CO. 
Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL | 
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any daily news- 
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fi| Features by 


\ Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Will Rogers 
Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 
Times Building, New York 


The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertisers 


Twelfth American City; second in New 
York State, Buffalo, with over half a 
million people and the surrounding 
trade area with three hundred thou- 
sand more, affords a rich market to 
national advertisers. The effective 
medium to capture this desirable mar- 
ket is the big, popular, home news- 
paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
of English-Speaking Homes. 


The Buffalo Evening News 
Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL. 


AVAILABLE 


for newspaper use 


Published books by 


Arnold BENNETT 
Charles Neville BUCK 

E. Phillips OPPENHEIM 
Isabel OSTRANDER 
Frank L. PACKARD 
Mary Roberts RINEHART 
Louis Joseph VANCE 


and many others. 


Also published short stories, 
serials, and novelettes by these 
and other prominent authors. 


SERVICE FOR AUTHORS, Inc. 


Aeolian Bldg., New York 


Largest 


circulation of any 
Maine 
daily! 


Although a three-cent paper since in- 


creasing to that pricé in 1918, the 
“Express” has NOW _ attained the 
Largest Circulation in its History! 


Portland Express 


City-of-Portland circulation average first 
9 months of 1922 was 16,585 net paid. 
U. S. Census gives Portland 16,801 
families. This indicates that “the Ex- 
press is taken in 15 of every 16 homes 
in Portland!” 


“A Truly Remarkable 
Coverage!’’ 


Mathews Special Agency 
York—Detroit—Chicago 


The Julius 
Boston—New 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Advertising Service Company, Ltd., 70 
McGill College avenue, Montreal. Making 
560-line yearly contracts for the Canada 


Steamship Line. 


F. Wallis Armstrong, 16th & Locust streets, 
Philadelphia. Making 25,000-line contracts for 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Using 4% inches, 12 times for 
the Chailes E. Hires Company. 


George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 


New York. Using 30 inches, 10 times for 
Goodall Worsted Company (“Palm Beach 
Cloth’), 


Thomas H. Bowers & Co., 304 South Wabash 
avenue,. Chicago. Making trade deals for 
Morrison hotel, Chicago. 

Critchfield & Co., 337 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Will use papers om a few smaller 
cities in the Middle West for Green Circle 
Chewing Gum Company. 

Doremus & Co., 44 Broad street, New York. 
Sending out weekly orders for Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 308 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland. Making 3,000-line 
contracts for the Climax Cleaner Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
United States Tire Company; making 12,000- 
line contracts for the Pollock Pen Company. 

Richard A. Foley Agency, Terminal Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Making yearly contracts for 
Johnson & Johnson, 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 629 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Orders and contracts 
going out generally on Nuradium Company. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts for Valier & Spiers Milling Company. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Placing ac- 
count of Tryon Stores, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 
“Tryon Hosiery Knitter’; placing account 
of the Utasal Company, New York, toilet and 
proprietary articles, and the Gelfand Manu- 
facturing Company, Baltimore, food products; 
sending out contracts and orders for Kraeuter 
& Co., Newark, N. J. Using Southern news- 
for Service Sales 


papers Agency, Newark, 
N. J., El Food Mayonnaise and Krystal 
Kukes; making 1,000-line contracts for J. 


Wiss & Son & Affiliated Companies. 

Green, Fulton Cunningham Company, 28 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Sending 
out copy in a few cities in Ohio on Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Company. 

Green-Lucas Company, Exchange Place & 
South street, Baltimore. Making 2,800-line 
contracts for David H. Fultoh & Bros. 

Guenther-Bradford & Co., Tribune Building, 
Chicago. Issuing orders and contracts gen- 
erally on Dr. Coffee. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making 1,400-line contracts for 
Pratt Food Company. 

Hewitt, Gannon & Co., 52 Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account of the Pre- 
cision Castings Company, Syracuse, N. : 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing -account of Par- 
fumerie de Rameses, Cairo, Egypt. 

E. T. Howard Company, 33 West 42d street, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
L. E. Waterman. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Handling ac- 
count of Puritan Malt Extract Company, 
Chicago; also account of Stanley Rogers 
Company, 145 West 39th street, Chicago 
(mail order clothing) in the Southwest. 

J. Roland Kay Company, 161 East Erie 
street, Chicago. Reported that company will 
handle accounts of Coleman’s Mustard and 
Robinson’s Barley from its New York office. 


Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 


Chicago. Issuing contracts on West Indies 
Fruit Importing Company; will start copy 
in April in roto sections on Palmolive. Three- 


time orders in black and white going out also; 
handling the account of Freeman Perfume 
Company, Cincinnati, advertising in a few 
cities in Ohio and nearby where they have 
secured distribution. 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Using 38 lines, 156 times for the French 
Line. 

C. Henry Mason, 136 East avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Placing account for The Small- 
clothes Company, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Herbert M. Morris Advertising Agency, 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Making 
5,000-line contracts for A-1 Mfg. Company, 
Chase, O 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Making yearly contracts for 
Richard Hellman, Inc. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing annual statement, 489 
lines for the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


William H. Rankin Company, 180 North 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Issuing contracts 
on Wasmuth, Endicott Company, Andrews, 


Ind. (kitchen cabinets) to papers generally. 

H. E. Remington Company, 225 East Su- 
perior street, Chicago. Issuing 800 line copy 
on Remington Typewriter Company, Chicago, 
to a number of large city papers. 


Joseph Richards Company,. 9 East 40th 
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street, New York. Making 5,000-line Con: 
tracts for the Nairn Linoleum Company. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street. Chicago. Contracts and orders issuing 
generally on Dearborn Supply Company. 

L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street. 
Baltimore. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
the Resinol Chemical Company. 

Snitzler-Warmer Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Using papers in IIli- 


nois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan for Linn ~ 


Products Company, Chicago; issuing orders 
and contracts on R. L. Watkins company. 

F. R. Steel Advertising Company, 210 East 
Ontario street, Chicago. Doing a little adver- 
tising in southwest territory for Charles Lab- 
oratories, 1018 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Dr. Jaeger Company. 

Wales Advertising Agency, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts for the Kohler Mfg. Company. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 


avenue, Chicago. Using rotogravure and black 
and white copy for Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany. 


STEPHEN FARRELLY DEAD 


Long Associated with American News 
Company in New York 


Stephen Farrelly, aged 80, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ameri- 
can News Company, died ‘March 9 of 
influenza in the home of his niece, Miss 
Elizabeth Farrelly, 43 East Twenty-fifth 
street. He had been ill five days. 

Mr. Farrelly was born in Ireland and 
came to this country in 1843. He founded 
the National News Company in 1865 and 
three years later became associated with 
the American. His home was in Harri- 
son, N. Y., where he leaves a wife, three 
sons and three daughters. 

Mr. Farrelly was prominent in Cath- 
olic circles. He was treasurer of the 
Catholic Orphan Asylum, an official of 
the Catholic Institute for the Blind, a 
member of the Catholic Club, New York 
Yacht Club, Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants’ Association. 

Requiem Mass was celebrated at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral by Archbishop Hayes 
March 13 and was attended by newspaper 
men from all over the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Frank A. Munsey, proprietor of 
the New York Herald and Sun, was 
among the pall-bearers. 


Advertising Woman a Candidate 


Miss Helen Hill, president of the New 
York League of Advertising Women, has 
been nominated as a candidate in the 
contest being conducted by the American 
Committee for Devastated France. As 
a result of this contest, seventy-five bus- 
iness women will go to France this sum- 
mer, to carry a message of good will. 
Candidates will be elected on the basis of 
ten cents a vote, and it will require 60,000 
votes or $6,000 to elect a candidate. It is 
expected that Miss Hill will receive the 
general support of the advertising fra- 
ternity in New York. 


Johnstown Tribune Is Fifty 


The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary March 3, with 
a special section detailing its history, 
written by J. Campbell Murphy, manag- 
ing editor. Pictures of all employes and 
departmental offices and machinery, with 
a list of long-service employes and photo- 
graphs of chief executives were included, 
as well as pictures of the staff in years 
gone by. 


Martinsburg (W. Va) Journal Sold 


Max von Schlegell, publisher of the 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, has sold 
it to H. C. Ogden, of Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Ogden also owns and publishes the 
Wheeling Evening News, Wheeling In- 
telligencer and the New Castle (Pa.) 
Herald. 


A Correction 


In the tabulation of the February line- 
age of the New York papers last’ week, 
a footnote was inadvertently omitted stat- 
ing that the American’s 1923 figure did 
not include 53,734 agate lines carried by 
the American weekly. This edition’s 
lineage was ‘a part of the February, 1922, 
figure. 
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: Introduction to Employer and Employee 


sITUATIONS WANTED 


‘A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
unermployed one insertion (adv. not to 
150 words) FREE. 


er. 


rience in newspaper game; thoroughly 
qd in writing, planning and selling ad- 


jing. Know. how to make friends for 
af and paper and hold them. Can de- 
: s and get maximum results 


« the é 

icitors. Fifty dollars a week to start 
il earn it. ‘A908, Editor & Publisher. 
will carn he 
| se. Ma ager . 
eemehly trained newspaper executive 
{ sixteen. years’ experience wants new 
; ction with a live newspaper where ability 
jhard work aie necessary. At present 
\tising manager of the best newspaper in 
sf the largest cities, where I have again 
jn my ability to produce and handle men. 
(results obtained in my past and present 
, ctions are my best recommendations. 
,z, married and now want to locate per- 
Jatly. If you need such a man, let me go 
(detail. Address Box A-961, Editor & 
jsher. 
fant Manager and Advertising Manager. 
myears in newspaper business, going 
} devil to assistant manager, capable 
(or of display and.classified departments. 
‘on paper where I’ve been for 12 years, 
‘y_ over 100,000; Reasons fot changing— 
| broader field. 35 years of age, steady 
jlependable. Will earn every dollar paid 
arvices and make money for employer. 
itss A-968, Editor & Publisher. 


-lation Producer p : ; 
is a mam who wants to secure a hadi rink 
some publisher wanting more circulation 
\. Be epe per. Records show 25% to 100% 
ise on all papers employed upon during 
mast ten years. Can analyze the field, 
| plan that will secure best results at 
| expense. Prefer situation where entire 
‘can be given to promoting new business, 
aa organize the department, and put it 

systematic basis. Permanent or short 
| propositions. Might consider position as 
jal manager of circulation on chain of 
is. Have had experience in putting over 
circulation on new newspapers. Hard 
jr, aggressive, wide-awake and able to 
se business under keen competition and 
( the most adverse conditions. Some pub- 
i, who wants to put his paper in the 
lin “his field, will be interested in this 
' References show extraordinary ability to 
Jce real, permanent subscribers. Address 
i, Editor & Publisher. 


ified Manager a 

is position in near future. Now em- 
‘| but wishes to advance to bigger paper; 
ears’ experience. Have good record and 
lurnish evidence and references to prove. 
‘¢ paper of 18,000 to 25,000 circulation in 
(West or Southwest. Will go anywhere, 
{: offer is right. Box A-969, care Editor 
blisher, 


‘rial Work : 
tant editor leading paper in Eastern city 
0,000 wants editorial work in or near 
‘York on newspaper, magazine or trade 
j. Capable’ *executive, skilled editorial 
ir and paragrapher. Eight years’ experi- 
) A-947, Editor & Publisher. 


iitive—Business, Advertising or 

‘lation: 

ii newspaper connection requiring first- 
{man capable of organizing, selling and 
iting. 18 years’ varied experience, large 
small cities. Prefer circulation in large 
Jadvertising in medium city or business 
liction in smaller city of importance, Ad- 
Lees, Editor & Publisher. 

ienced Man 

twspaper lines, now employed, desires 
lit experience in editorial writing with 
lation offering opportunity. Reference 
} Write A-955, care Editor & Publisher. 


'Y BEARDSLEY LOSES 
$500,000 SUIT 


plaint That Binghamton Press 
hused Failure of Binghamton 
Herald Dismissed—Court Ruled 

It Legal Competition 


le Court of Appeals, March 8, heard 
jnents in the appeal of Guy W. 
‘lsley, former publisher of the Bing- 
on Herald, from the affirmance by 
\ppellate Division, third department, 
decision of Justice Albert H. Sewell 
‘ssing his complaint in an action 
ht against Willis Sharpe Kilmer 
Jerome B. Hadsell, of Binghamton, 
feover $500,000 damages for an al- 

conspiracy to’destroy his business. 
€ action was instituted in October, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Foreman of Newspaper Composing Room, 
vecovered from illness, seeks to locate, Ex- 
perienced with evening (6 edition) daily, 
with Sunday and bulldog. Thoroughly com- 
petent, sober and industrious; union. Han- 
dled battery of 25 linos, 2 monos, and Thomp- 
son, running day, night and lobster shifts, 
employing 90 to 100 journeymen. A-1 refer- 
ences. A-971, Editor & Publisher. 
Legislative Writer, 

experienced in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
court work, wants job in state capital. A-1 
references. Style good. $40. A-928, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Investment Position Wanted 

Publisher, who would turn over details of 
advertising, circulation and business depart- 
ments of his paper to a competent young man 
willing and eager to take as much interest 
in the business as though he owned it, and in 
the habit of working to the limit, is invited 
to investigate my record. Willing to invest 
$5,000 to $8,000 as soon as demonstrated that 
both are agreeable. Write A-945, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor, 

morning paper in town of 25,000, desires 
change to afternoon field. Address Box A-948, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper or Advertising 

Young man, 35, over fifteen years’ experience 
in newspaper and printing business, experi- 
enced all branches, editing, proofreading, man- 
agement and mechanical, seeks connection in 
newspaper or advertising field as understudy 
to busy executive. References. Box 307, Lake- 
wood, N. J. 


Newspaper Foreman, 

assistant foreman and head make-up, would like 
to correspond with publisher needing composing 
room foreman. Address A-835, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Newspaper Man Wants Position 

‘on editorial staff. Can fill any position and 
make friends for the paper. Forty years ex- 
perience on large and small papers. Feel fully 
capable of conducting an interesting religious 
department. Can give good references. Ad- 
dress A-962, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, Assistant Business Manager, 

23 years old. Six years in newspaper work. 
Knows every department thoroughly. Edu- 
cated and intelligent. Can do any assign- 
ment. Exceptional nose for news. Desires 
position as reporter, assistant in business de- 
partment or understudy to publisher. Rea- 
sonable salary. Box A-966, Editor & Publisher. 


Sporting Writer. 

Position wanted as feature sports writer or 
reporter on any newspaper throughout the 
country. I am well qualified to chirp on any 
sporting event, particularly boxing, being a 
local representative for several European 
sporting publications. Will gladly consider 
practically any proposition offered: Address 
V. V. D., 2157 Belmont Ave., Bronx, New 
York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted to Lease, 

with privilege of buying in one year, small 
daily in good field. Have had experience on 
both large and small publications and can 
furnish references as to ability to handle and 
character. etc. Give full details in first letter. 
Box A-952, Editor & Publisher. 


Would Like to Buy or Lease 

the circulation on a paper that has from four 
to ten thousand subscribers. South preferred. 
Best references. Write fully what you have. 
Will come for interview. Box A-950, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Would Take Charge 
of advertising department on commission, 
with opportunity of buying an interest in 
paper later. Small daily preferred in city 
of not over thirty thousand. Best refer- 
ences. Can report on short notice. Box 
A-951, care Editor & Publisher: 


1914, and alleged the defendants con- 
spired with the late Jonas M. Kilmer, 
father of Willis Sharpe Kilmer, to ruin 
him by beginning the publication of the 
Binghamton Press as a competing rival. 
Beardsley had published several articles 
in the Herald to which the Kilmers ob- 
jected as reflecting on them and their 
business, that of the manufacture of 
“Swamp Root,” and in June, 1901, they 
brought an action for libel against 
Beardsley, which was never tried. They 
threatened to put Beardsley and his paper 
out of business and incorporated the 
Binghamton Press Company in January, 
1904, which started the Press in April. 
The complaint alleged Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer obtained his employes, newsboys, 
subscribers and advertisers by special in- 
ducements and the municipal printing by 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements wider this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Circulation Manager, 


who can secure results, wanted on suburban 
paper near New York. A. B. C. 12,000; 
growing. Must take full charge and keep 
A. B. C. records. State salary wanted and 
experience. Advance, Staten Island, New 


York. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 


by a newspaper in the Metropolitan District. 
Must be capable, experienced, honest and 
well recommended by former employers. High 
class job for the right man. Address Box 
A-959, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 


for morning and evening newspaper in town 
of 75,000 in eastern Pennsylvania. Leaders 
in field. Man experienced in all. branches of 
circulation work required. Prompt response 
necessary, immediate connection. Box A-963, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 

Evening daily in city of over 50,000, seeks cir- 
culation manager full of pep and willing to 
work to the limit to build circulation. Per- 
manent position in-five organization if you 
make good. Send photo, state salary, ex- 
perience and references. This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a worker. Confidential. Address 
Box A-949, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager Wanted. 

A morning newspaper in the Middle West, 
with .a circulation of about 11,000, seeks cir- 
culation man to take full personal charge of 
all the outside circulation and supervise the 
city. A steady position is offered. The 
paper, at the present time, has the most cir- 
culation it has ever had and is fully the 
equal of its evening competitor. This is a 
real job for a producer and the position is a 
permanent one. Address A-909, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor Wanted 


Excellent future for highly qualified man to 
edit national monthly devoted to citizenship 
and discussion of political, economic and social 
questions. Kindly give your experience and 
qualifications in detail. All applications will 
be considered strictly confidential. Address 
Samuel Adams, 621 Albee Bldg., Washington, 
Dai. 


Wanted 

Reporter, unmarried, good on features and 
news. Must be good photographer. Address 
A-960, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


High grade mechanical superintendent in first 
class printing establishment. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced and give the best of refer- 
ences. Exceptional opportunity to man of abil- 
ity. A-956, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


First class advertising salesman for well- 
established Florida magazine, unique in its 
field, well financed and with brilliant 
future. Liberal commissions. Applicant must 
have previous successful experience and fur- 
nish references. Give full details in first let- 
ter. Address ‘‘Magazine,’’ Box 565, Tampa, 
Florida. 


Wanted 


Young man with country newspaper experi- 
ence, printer-operator preferred, to assume 
charge, lease or act as partner on old estab- 
lished county seat weekly. Capital not nec- 
essary, but man must be a hustler and abso- 
lutely honest. No windy crook need apply, 
as references must be gilt-edged. Apply 
Heavenridge, Spencer, Indiana. 


under bidding with the intent of prevent- 
ing him from continuing in business. 
The Herald had a circulation of about 
13,000 at the time, had no debts and paid 
a ten per cent dividend, but by reason of 
the competition, suspended publication in 
1910. After the suspension of the Her- 
ald, Kilmer turned over the publication 
of the Press to Hadsell. 

The Appellate Division in upholding 
the dismissal of the complaint, held that 
acts of competition were not rendered 
unlawful by the malicious intent of the 
defendants to injure the plaintiff-in per- 
forming them; that the acts cemplained 
of interfered with no legel rights of the 
plaintiff, were not oppressive or unfair 
and fully justified as an exercise of the 
lawful right of competition. 


Prize Named for Veteran Editor 


The $100 annual prize given to the 
writer of the ten best editorials appearing 
in the University of Washington Daily 
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SOUTHERN DAILY 


(Morning and Evening Combined) 


Only paper in city of 13,000 population. 
Wealthy trading territory; 1922 profits 
over $28,000. Equipment ample; no re- 
placement needed. Price $105,000. Rea- 
sonable terms. 


PALMER, Dé WITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 513 Canon Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES | 


EE YOUR SPORTS STAFF 
fully manned for the 
coming season? We can 
tell you about some good 
men who are seeking new 
connections, From boxing 
to baseball, minor to ma- 
jor league, cub writer to 
department head — your 
need is not likely to be 
outside of our ability to 
supply. No charge is made 
to employers for our ser- 
vice, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Talented, experienced, and highly effi- 
cient men, each a specialist in his own 
line, ready to solve your problems. 


il Noe 
un ! SA hy ihn 


NRO MALT ATT AUC eT 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS Ry Cones 
BROKAW BLDG-~-42'2and BROADWAY 
+ NEW YORK 


Wanted. 

Will pay 25 cents for a copy of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER of January 7, 1922. Box. A-970, 
Editor & Publisher. 


will be named in honor of Dan Cloud, 
veteran Washington publisher, who died 
January 24, according to a decision an- 
nounced February 13 by Bert Brintnall 
and William Horshey, alumni members 
of Sigma Delta Chi; professional jour- 
nalism fraternity. Mr. Cloud published 
newspapers in Washington practically all 
his life, and was publisher of the Monte- 
sano Vidette until shortly before his 
death. Alumni and associate members of 
Sigma Delta Chi have donated the prize, 
which is awarded each spring. 
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A Big Daily 


Fiction Feature 


26 Weeks Series 
J. S. Fletcher 
DETECTIVE STORIES 
The Red Book Magazine 


and 
New York World 


Feature J. S. Fletcher Stories 


Wire for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Another Good 
Metropolitan Serial 
for Newspapers 


THE EVIL SHEPHERD 


E PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


MELODRAMATIC ACTION 
MYSTERY LOVE 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mgr. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


FIRST IN SCIENTIFIC NEWS 


(By Science Service) 
Since January 1, Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin has scored 
these striking news beats: 
Cure for dread diabetes obtained 
from fishes. New process for rejuv- 
enating rubber. Discovery of new 
vitamin controlling reproduction. First 
detailed account of sending  photo- 
graphs by radio with radioed photo 
of inventor. Comet:has freak tail un- 
explained by science. Health record 
for 1922. First picture of influenza 
germs. New vaccine for flu tried on 
human beings. New chemical element, 
hafnium, discovered. First authorita- 
tive account of fog dispersing and rain 
making experiments. Astronomers deny 
reported star flare-up. Germans dis- 
cover chemical fatal to moth. 
News photographs and art in matrix 
form now accompany the daily mail- 
ings from Washington. 
Wire stories, when necessary, now supple- 
ment this general news report on science. 
Ask Allied Newspapers, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New Yerk City, selling agents, 
for rates and territory still open. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
1115 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Editor & Publisher 


for Wireh 17, 1923 


UNCHEs 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu Eptror. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


/HO is the outstanding figure in your 
city in any of the old or new lines 
of craftmanship? Not the outstanding 
business house in that line, but the real 
workman, the artist who puts his whole 
heart in his work—the top-notch brick- 
layer, woodworker, printer, blacksmith? 
There are lots of good human interest 
stories in this tip, as well as a chance to 
refute the argument that no workman 
takes individual pride in real quality any 
more.—R. M. F. 


Who is the first citizet in your city? 
The Atlanta Constitution recently pre- 
sented a silver loving cup to Atlanta’s 
first citizen, who settled in that city in 


187522 f A 


To stimulate interest in their class- 
ied section, the ‘Cedar Rapids (lIa.) 
Gazette put a short story at the top center 
of the page, telling of want ads in old 
time Rome. . The Romans had to walk 
to town where the ads were written in 
chalk or scratched on the walls of public 
buildings. Why not try this in. your 
paper? Enclose the story in a box and 
change it every day.—A. R. D. 


For your department ‘“Hunches,” I 
would suggest that each year in the cities 
throughout the country the police depart- 
ments throw into the rivers the annual 
collections of pistols, knives and other 
weapons taken from criminals. Photo- 
graphs of these just before being thrown 
into the water, with a resumé of the 
crimes and sketches of the affairs in which 
the weapons were involved during the 
year, would make a feature which could 
be secured annually.—C, M. L. 


Investigation of soldiers’ relief payrolls 
at city halls will reveal many interesting 
facts if the names of those to whom aid is 
extended are checked. In one city, an 
exposé disclosed the fact that many war 
veterans who were working on good jobs 
were unlawfully receiving aid, and that in 
some instances men whose names appeared 
on fire department and other city payrolls 
were illegally getting aid. This story can 
be handled without reflection on the de- 
serving war veterans.—M., T. 


At every factory of any size, employees 
leave without notice and never call for the 
two, three, four days’ pay—perhaps more 
—that is due them. Find out the per- 
centage of leaving workers who do this at 
a prominent local industry or industries, 
the nationalities which do it most and 
least, the season of the year it is most 
common, whether highly paid workers or 
those receiving low wages are most prone 
to it; in how many instances the worker 
applies for his balance in later years. 
Learn what factories are legally required 
to do with these uncalled for pay envel- 
opes.—J. T. B. 


“Flere’s a new use for the phonograph 
that can be made into a talked-about local 
story most anywhere. Any pastor will 
tell you that he has plenty of trouble 
finding someone to sing at funeral serv- 
ices ‘at the home.’ When the expected 
singer failed to appear at a recent home 
service’ here, the family substituted pho- 
nograph music, playing selections that 
were at once appropriate and loved by 
the ‘departed one.’ Struck by the com- 
mon sense of the plan a prominent min- 
ister has endorsed the idea and has ex- 
pressed the intention of securing a number 
of high class sacred records appropriate 
for such services. Besides providing as 
good, if not better music than the avail- 


Epiror & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch ts now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


able talent, the plan gets around the diffi- 
culty of securing singers. Get the ex- 
pressions of your local divines.”—R. L. B. 


Why not change the slogan of your 
paper every month or so, or use a new 
slogan every month or so in addition to 
your regular one? And why not offer a 
monthly prize to the person sending in 
the best slogan that month? This stunt 
would impress the good qualities of your 
publication on the folks and would arouse 
a lot of interest and be a good stunt gen- 
erally—F. H. W. 


“A Message to You!” reads the head 
on a double column leaded short “edi- 
torial” written daily by some different 
local leader, and appearing on the front 
page of an Ohio newspaper. The writers 
are permitted! to select their own sub- 
jects and some real literary gems, as well 
as commendable suggestions, have been 
forthcoming.—B, A. T. 


One paper gave a party for the sub- 
scribers who have taken the paper regu- 
larly since it was started. The party not 
only furnished a good news story, but a 
feature story was run each day about one 
of the members of the party until the 
series was completed and a story based 
around each old-timer was used. The 
veteran subscribers’ reminiscences  in- 
cluded many of the banner heads of 
twenty-five and thirty years ago—D. R. 


Who is the youngest grandfather in 
your city? Who is the youngest grand- 
mother? A contest to determine the 
identity of these people would arouse a 
lot of interest and the photos of the 
grandparents with their grandchildren 
would add greatly to the interest of the 
contest—F. H. W. 


A young man who lives up to his box- 
ing ring name of Knockout was found 
to be the teacher of a class of boys in a 
Sunday school, not so long ago. Investi- 
gation revealed that he was a good 
teacher, too. The boys all liked him. A 
little prowling into the hobbies of sports- 
men will reveal that many of them do 
regularly what a good many would never 
dream of them doing. A series on col- 
lege professors who teach in Sunday 
schools may not come amiss.—J, A, W. 


Hobbies are always of interest and af- 
ford excellent material for a series of 
daily or Sunday articles. Pick out three 
or four of the leading men in each pro- 
fession and business in your city and get 
a story about their favorite sport. Divide 
the men into groups, such as preachers, 
lawyers, merchants, public officials, etc. 
The stories may be made more attractive 
by having your artists illustrate them or 
better still by getting a lay-out of pic- 
tures of the different sports of the men 
interviewed.—J. H. B. 


Whenever you save money for a reader, 
you are making his friendship firmer. 
Run a series of articles on how various 
local housewives are effecting economies 
through purchases of cheaper cuts of 
meats; making use of odds and ends, etc. 
—B, A, T. 


Get an interview with a piano tuner 
on the variety of objects which he finds 
in pianos, such as hairpins, chewing gum, 


candy, and all sorts of trinkets which fall ~. 


into the interior of this particular kind of 
musical instrument.—L. C. P. 


America’s Greatest | 
BEDTIME STOR’ 


Written 
and 
Illustrated 


“RAGGEDY ANN an 
RAGGEDY ANDY” 


A Daily Feature 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
to the 


D FEAr ie. 
UND nica : 


World Bldg. New Yo) 


Shomas Ws 
Brieses 
Compan 


General Offices 
Memphis, ~Ten] 


—sP> 6S 
We increase your 
Local Display: 
10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent- 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 


Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreet 


| 
A new three-a-week sports featu | 


Training for 


TRACK and FIELI 


by “Bob” Simpson | 


Head Track Coach Universit| 
of Missouri 


| 
THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICAT| 


213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


America’s Best 
Magazine Page: 
Daily and Sunday — 


Newspaper Feature Servic 
241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service | 
2l Spruce St. New York 


Battorewerublisher far Mareh, 17, 1923 


LIMITLESS OPPORTUNITIES IN 


Southern Markets 


There is no other region in the world of like area equal to the SOUTH in its 
possibilities or limitless opportunities for merchandising your product. 


The increase in diversified agricultural production, lumber, minerals and 
manufacturing in the SOUTH has opened a most fertile and profitable mar- 
ket for advertisers of every class. 


A survey of the SOUTH shows that the value of farm products increased over 
200 per cent from 1910 to 1920. In value of manufactured products the 
SOUTH produced, in 1880, about one-eighth of the aggregate of the United 
States, by 1920 it produced one-sixth of the country’s total. The value of min- 
erals taken from SOUTHERN mines has grown, in forty years, from almost 
nothing at all, to practically one-third of the country’s mineral values. This 
same story of progress is true in every line of endeavor throughout the 


bO.U ET. 


Never before was there such a time to establish “good will” and buying habit 
for advertised merchandise. The market of the SO U T H offers vast and in- 
creasing opportunities to the American manufacturer. 


The SOUTHERN market is ready and anxious to buy those products which 
are sold under a trade mark, and has the means to pay. 


The newspapers will help you if you give them a chance. In the newspapers 
listed below, you will find a tried and tested class of mediums for covering the 


vast SOUTHERN market. 


a ——— 
—_——————————— SS 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 
++Birmingham News ..........s00000000s (E) 69,381 15 15 **Greensboro Daily News..........++++++ (S) 27,250 .07 .07 
++Birmingham News .........seeseeeeeee (S) 75,581 15 15 **Raleigh News and Observer.......... (M) 24,593, 06 06 
*Mobile News-Item ...........sse0see00s (E) 10,392 05 05 **Raleigh News and Observer...........- (S) 29,338 06 .06 
**Mobile Register ..........0.eeeeeeeeeees (M) 21,264 .07 .07 **Raleigh Times ........--++++sseeeereeees (E) 8,275 04 -03 
B®Miobile Register .........sc.cesces coves (S) 32,715 685 086 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
oA MGchirbin; Stats ee erases bes sas ore (M) 22,097 «06 
jJacksonville Journal ..........,...0005 (E) 18,080 07 07 *Columbia State, ......cecscceeevcccscoecs (S) 21,760 06 
**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville (M&S) 36,172 -08(9cS) .08(9cS) **Greenville NewS ......ssssseseseseceeee (M) 13,938 055 
*Pensacola News .....cccsccsccccscceces (E) 4,795 03 03 Greenwood Index Journal.......... (E&S) 4,185 025 
e*Pensacola NeWS. ..20..sccccespecsescsccs (S) 5,291 -03 03 *Spartanburg Journal .............+.+- E 4,165 -04 
+St. Petersburg Independent...........- (E) 4,031 03 03 *Spartanburg Herald ..............- (M&S) 5,511 04 
GEORGIA TENNESSEE 
**Augusta Chronicle ........-+...++ee00> (M) 10,661 045 045 **Chattanooga News .........-ssseeeeeees 22,814 -06 
**Augusta Chronicle ........+..sesesseees (S) 11,075 045 045 **Chattanooga Times ............eeeeeeee 23,067 07 
**Augusta Herald ......-. sseeeeeseees (E) 12,277 05 05 **Chattanooga Times ...........+eeeeeee: 23,596 07 
"Augusta Herald ......-..eeesceeeeeeres (S) 12,121 05 05 +Memphis Commercial Appeal.......... 84,862 16 
*Columbus Ledger ...........++++5+- (E&S) 8,789 04 04 +Memphis Commercial Appeal.......... 111,176 19 
**Macon Telegraph .........+-+eeeeseeees (M) 23,017 06 06 *Nashville Banner .........-..:+eeseeee- 41,700 07 
**Macon Telegraph ..........cseeseeeres (S) 24,395 06 -06 *Nashville Banmer ...........ssseeeeeees 42,931 08 
*Savannah Morning News ........ (M&S) 20,875 055 05 
= VIRGINIA 
ee kY tBristol Herald Courier ............ (M&S) 8,582 04 
*Lexington Leader ........+sseeeeeeees (E) 16,760 05 05 +Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 12,032 045 
“Lexington Leader ........sssseseseess (S) 16,663 05 05 Newport News Times-Herald.......... (E) 9,041 .05 
tLouisville Herald ..........e0seeeeeee> (M) 44,303 -09 09 Newport News Daily Press........ (S&M) 6,051 05 
FLouisville Herald .........++eeserereees (S) 54,159 09 09 *Roanoke Times & World-News....(M&E) 21,420 07 
*Roanoke Times .......sssececeeeveesoes (S) 14,560 07 

NORTH CAROLINA Seve eee toca? April 1, Fess 

Asheville Ti 69 / CES ORG DE TOM Senne E 7,785 04 04 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
Periph Citizen she alaicusiecisece wanes’ in 12,693 045 045 *#*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1922. 
**Asheville Citizen ........seseeeeeeeeees (S) 11,665 045 045 tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
**Durham Herald ..........scsseseseesees (M) 7,083 04 04 +Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
**Greensboro Daily News.......-+++++++> (M) 19,267 05 05 ++Government Statement, December, 1922. 
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Advertising 
Is 
Constantly 
Becoming 
a More 
Exact 
Science 


—$ “J y———— 


JASON ROGERS 
Publisher The New York Globe 


New York, March 17, 1923 


& Publisher for March 17, 1923 


p NE years ago the advertiser bought his space 
in accordance with the ability of the salesman. 
He had no exact measure of circulation in most cases 
and there was no such thing as a definite fixed rate 
on sound basis of costs. 


The coming of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, with 
its thousand members and annual audits, has reduced 
the factor of circulation to the sane dependability of 
a Federal bank examination. There are still some few 
who doubt the accuracy of A. B. C. audits, just as 
some still believe the earth is flat, but even these 
doubting ones are willing to concede that conditions 
are much better than before the existence of the 


A. B. C. 


The matter of fixed rates for definite service is gradu- 
ally adjusting itself by insistence on the part of most 
advertisers on a clause in their contracts that no one 
else shall have a lower rate for a like service. 


Through reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
we know not only the exact circulation a medium has, 
but where it is sold, whether circulation has been pro- 
duced through schemes, and the price paid by news- 
dealers and subscribers. The advertiser can thus buy 
circulation for definite cover of desired territory, and 
with access to abundance of industrial and commercial 
data he can aim his advertising guns directly at those 
most likely to buy his wares. 


To one with over forty years’ experience in the news- 
paper industry this wonderful progress in the science 
of advertising is conclusive proof that civilization ad- 
vances and that those who follow us will reap sub- 
stantial harvests from our efforts toward improvement. 
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MAKING GOOD BUSINESS 
BETTER IN CHICAGO 


As reflected in that infallible mirror of business in Chicago—the advertising columns of The Chicago Daily News 
-the “good business” of the latter half of 1922 is growing into better business in 1923. 

Both in volume and in proportion of gains, advertising in The Chicago Daily News for the first two months of | 
923 shows a tremendous increase over the same period of 1922. This is indicative of booming business in Chicago and 
wveals one of its great contributing factors—liberal advertising by shrewd and experienced business getters in that 
ledium to which the greater part of Chicago and its suburbs looks for advertising information and guidance—The 
hicago Daily News. 

The following statement of display advertising for the months of January and February, 1923, is striking evidence 
{ The Daily News’ leadership, among the daily newspapers of Chicago, in the following important classifications: 


BOOKS “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES | 
meee Daily News. First .............. 24,910 lines ales Daily. News Hirsta..- oy... oo 148,499 lines ) 
MeEOSteNeX tes. .-. 2 he ee 13,744 lines sEHEZAINCT ICATIONCK tise a ce 53,411 lines | 

CHURCHES FOODSTUFFS 
me Daily News First .............. 11,563 lines The Daily News First-2..200 0... 3 sks 131,942 lines 
mhe Daily Tribune next ............. 3,904 lines pebee Americal 1extearme an, >. taste 118,255 lines 


CLOTHING FURNITURE 4 
We the Daily News First .............. 317,623 lines dine Dailya News Firsts: 0:4 ve... 147,249 lines it 
me Daily Tribune next ............. 285,474 lines Mies A Metical ties tar aicce. 9 94's esa 86,908 lines eh 
DEPARTMENT STORES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES inet 
ihe Daily News First .............. 971,355 lines The Daily Plies) IS te crrnis oka tas css 30,292 lines | 
The Daily Tribune next ........:... 442,903 lines ene American Nexte, ses ac ee. pene. 18,772 lines | 
DENTAL JEWELRY 
iiie-Daily News First .............. 5,288 lines ime DailyeNews Hirstaea. es, 2 oe. 19,385 lines 
__ The Daily Herald-Examiner next .... 4,982 lines mete American Next rater, a svso. ay a 15,403 lines i 
EDUCATIONAL TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING i 
Muethe Daily News First .............. 15,241 lines panesDaily, News hirstiiictem s,s. aoa. 2,345,096 lines | 
age Daily Tribune next ............. 14,892 lines whe Daily ribneinext:meus, .... 3). 1,794,334 lines | 


In these two months The Daily News gained 332,649 lines of display advertising over the same period of last year, WF i 
Sagainst a gain of 236,996 lines by The Daily Tribune, the newspaper having the next highest score. l 


These facts and figures confirm with emphasis the judgment of experienced advertisers in the Chicago field who 
iday, as for many years past, rank 


_ THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 1 
First in Chicago | | 


Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service maintained by all the Chicago Newspapers 1 
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MoreIntertypeSales Record: 


Flexibility 


Standardization 


Simplicity 


Intertype machine sales during January 
and February this year exceeded all 
previous records for the same period. 


1922 was by tar the best year in 
Intertype history, and 1923 is starting 


out even better. 


Here are some of the reasons: 


All matrices, magazines, molds, etc., 
in Standardized Intertypes are freely 
interchangeable from one machine to 
another. “Any job on any Intertype.” 


The owner of a Standardized Inter- 
type can at any time convert his ma- 
chine from one model into another in 
his own composing room. 


Elimination of over 1200 unnecessary 
wearing parts, including 910 escape- 
ment parts on each three-magazine 
machine, prevents expensive delays 


and reduces maintenance cost. 


Dependability 


Improvements 


Durability 


The Intertype is designed for troul- 
free day-after-day operation on eit 
“straight” or display compositt 
under average shop conditions. 


The Intertype carries thirty major \ 
many minor improvements. Asky} 
machinist or operators about them | 
send to us for literature. 


Even the earliest Intertypes, wht 
have been improved upon in mi) 
ways, have demonstrated unusué} 
low cost of maintenance over a per< 
of ten years. 


[jm 


=== 


General Offices, 805 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


548 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 
301 Glaslyn Building, Memphis 


Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


560-A Howard Street, San Francisco 


British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, London, W C 1 


——— ITT 
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During the entire year of 1922, 
THE PRESS published more local 
School. and College advertising than 
either The News or Daily Plain Dealer 
combined. ‘The figures are as follows: 


THE PRESS. . .41,829 Lines 
' The News..... 8,267 Lines 
Plain Dealer. . .32,057 Lines 


These advertisers are in a position 
to trace enrollments. ‘That is probably 
why they invest the major portion of 
their appropriation in the leading 
home newspaper of Cleveland. 


Incidentally, THE PRESS stands 
fourth in the entire country in the mat- 
ter of concentrated circulation. 


797 of THE PRESS’ total circu- 
lation of 182,548 is distributed in 
Greater Cleveland, blanketing the 
local merchants market like the dew. 
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JHO SPENDS THE DAILY NEWSPAPER DOLLAR? 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 7,000 


DITOR®&PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the 
of publication—by the Editor & Publisher Co., 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1923 


Thursday preceding the date 
Suite 1117, New York World Build- 


No. 43 


iblishers Are Beginning to Find Out, But Lack of Definitions Prevents Benefit of Exchanging 
Information—Survey Shows Paper Manufacturer Gets Largest Portion 


jaeerCAN publishers have heard 
so often since 1900 that they are 
j business men that they don’t listen to 
jcharge any more. They were, they 
jit it, and many of them still are, but 
| are reforming. They are learning. 
itness the case of the publisher of a 
jtern group of half a dozen dailies, 
| at the beginning of 1922 predicted 
jin $3,000 the total profits that his 
‘ip would make during the year, That 
ait guess-work. It was calculation 
ij control of affairs, of the kind that 
j| Jules Verne’s professor around the 
(d in 80 days. It was engineering of 
ikind that enables ‘a battery of artil- 
1to smash an unseen target ten miles 
iy. It was scientific assaying of the 
(me of those papers and its allotment 


itgo of the various departments, ac- - 


ling to percentages determined by ex- 
‘nce and adhered to, despite pressure 
(ithe men on the line for “just a little 
( leeway” every now and then. It 
4a triumph of budgetary control. 
‘obably few publishers can point to 
(arecord. One New York executive 
lned this week at the idea that a 
i$ profits could be definitely set aside 
le budget twelve months in advance. 
; there are few business enterprises 
eCafl remain on earth without a profit, 
ithe frequent consolidations and sus- 
foms of the past decade are proof 
ethe newspapers are not exempt from 
crule. 
ne basic point is that made by Mr. 
Y. Scripps years ago that no matter 
' good a newspaper you published, 
{couldn't continue to do so, or to be 
ctor in the community unless. that 
wpaper produced a profit to support 
iafter paying all its legitimate ex- 
les. The rule under which his many 
(erties have operated for many years 
nds that 15 per cent of total re- 
is be set aside for profit, and that the 
linder be apportioned 34 per cent to 
editorial department, and 51 per cent 
te business department. Those per- 
liges fitted his scheme of operation. 
libly they might not apply to other 
Ishers’ schemes of things, but the 
lamental, essential part of the plan is 
shis newspapers paid their way with 
ithing left over for the owner,: or 
swent out of business quickly. The 
pet is a commercial enterprise, 
public service the only end it can 
@, and if it doesn’t make a profit, it 
B€rve neither its owner nor the pub- 


lents of the past nine years—high- 
id print paper, steadily rising costs of 
vamical labor, equal or greater in- 
"€s in the cost. of gathering news— 
\ driven this home to the publishers 
ln they have spared from destruction. 
°s of newspapers which struggled 
* for years before the war have met 
| Mereases in costs and more than 
them. They are making money to- 
yand their publishers can at last take 
tions that other business men have 
lconsidered part of the year’s routine. 
| Can install modern machinery in ef- 
it and handsome buildings to replace 
mtiquated, patched equipment that 


By ARTHUR T. ROBB, JR. 


they formerly housed in ancient fire- 
traps. A good many of them can now 
look an advertiser in the eye and tell him 
to go to Hades when unreasonable de- 
mands are made. A good many others 
who used to look on State and county 
printing as manna from Heaven, now re- 
fuse to touch it except at their own 
terms. 

These are all developments that have 
come in the life of very young men in 
journalism. They mean that these pub- 
lishers have taken their newspapers apart, 
found out what made them tick, thrown 
away useless wheels and cogs and put 
together an organization which will do 
its work better and pay them more than 
an employe’s wages. These assertions 
are not made ex cathedra, Proof is avail- 
able. 

A few weeks ago Epitor & PUBLISHER 
told how the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
clation’s committee on cost-accounting 
presented to the annual meeting an aver- 
age budget based upon three years’ fig- 
ures submitted by members of the asso- 
ciation. They were illuminating, for they 
proved that the publishers who gave the 
committee the benefit of their data had at 
last awakened to the fact that they could 
not be certain of a profit until they 
learned ‘what operations cost and whether 
or not their costs could be readjusted to 
produce a better working organization. 

Handicapped by lack of co-operation 
from the entire membership and by the 
fact that members’ figures were submit- 
ted in percentages and not in dollars and 


THEN THE STORY! 


The home office had almost forgotten him. Then suddenly, 
unexpectedly, like being awakened from a sound sleep, he was 


called. 


Out of the easy life of Paris, he was off again “crisis chas- 
ing” in the Balkans. Here was romance and adventure spread 


to meet any man’s likes. 


But to the “swing man” of the European staff it was only 
He was.a modern knight of the 
wagonlit trail. Today it is Athens; tomorrow Prague. 


a job that had to be done. 


He rolls in his uncomfortable bed, but makes it possible for 
the folks at home to read today’s news today. 


Next week, EDITOR & PUBLISHER will publish the second 


article in the series by Otis Peabody Swift on covering Europe 


for the American press. 


It tells of the work of the “swing man,’ 
a distance—of all men on the other side. He is the much 
by-lined and advertised travelling correspondent. 


Every phase of American newspaper work in Europe will 
Others that will appear in early 
issues will tell about chasing political ambulances and 
beating censorship, the foe of true journalism and the barrier 
to world understanding. The next will be in 


be covered in the series. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


cents, the committee nevertheless has 
worked out the following income and ex- 
pense budget for the average country 
daily : 


INCOME 

Per Cent 
Advertising ire tvae is delet ok anda 70.0 
Circulation a. ian ae ane: 29.0 
Miscellaneous) aenacttenun Greciee 1.0 

EXPENDITURES 

Per Cent 
Editorial department .......... 15.0 
ANCVERtISII OVER stn Mstne slots otertie leit 7.0 
Circulation.) Wells scatecien sto ote 11.0 
Paper landilinkst i): sf lee) isu in piace 12.5 
Other mechanical expense....,. 23.5 
AG MIMISHTAIGN) P5042 sory eidadelei ae + 18.5 
POL tonne Sepe\ evo, ccavcielsyelay lets lord ty ane a) ie 12.5 


The revenue figures need no explana- 
tion except that “Miscellaneous” includes 
waste paper sales and other income items 
not to be classed as either advertising er 
circulation revenue. 

Job department revenues and expenses 
are not considered, 

Editorial department expenses include 
payroll, news service, telegraph and tele- 
phone tolls, correspondents, feature serv- 
ices, art, etc. 

Advertising expenditures include pay- 
roll, commissions, special representatives, 
promotion, carfare, supplies, art and mat 
services. 

Circulation expenses include payroll 
(including carriers), agency maintenance, 
traveling expenses, premiums, free copies, 
supplies, advertising, rope and twine, 


” most envied—from 


NEXT WEEK 


Wrappers, expressage, postage, automobile 
upkeep, etc. 

Paper and Ink also includes freight, 
cartage and storage. 

Other Mechanical Expenses include 

payroll, gas, power, light, metal, matrices, 
supplies, stereotype materials, press blan- 
kets and tympans, rollers, rags, repairs, 
CLC, 
_ Administration includes all business of- 
fice and administrative expense, as office 
payroll, executive salaries, depreciation, 
rent, stationery, postage, advertising, do- 
nations, office telephones, traveling, bad 
debts, insurance, taxes (but not U. S. in- 
come tax), light and water, etc. 

Possibly accountants can pick these di- 
visions to pieces. Probably many of the 
items under Administration should be al- 
located to the operating departments. 
Never mind trifles like that. The main 
fact is that the newspaper publisher is 
finding out what each operation in his 
plant costs him and how much it ought 
to cost him, He can juggle his items later 
on according to the bookkeeping system 
that best suits him. 

Using these same divisions, another 
small city daily which has long worked 
under a budget system can be compared 
with the Inland average as follows: 


INCOME 
Inland Budgeted 
Average Daily 
Advertising 
Circulation! Ava amahtescctncicete 20 25 
Miscellaneous. ).cdneee was te, 


100,00 


100.00 


EXPENSE 
Inland Budgeted 
Average Daily 
Widitorialt setae stn Pests tire okt 15.0 23.0 
AGy crtising na tans ticle ce.cccicn as 7.0 Ta 
Civeulattonianwa. corde eek eae 11.0 9.6 
Paper and Inlesseccinieoes oo 12.5 12.€ 
Other mechanical expenses.. 23.5 17.5 
Administration Jace sak ese. 18.5 aT | 
POLE Sh tev, haleyel ch eters etn eth GRR 8 12.5 15.0 
100.00 100.00 


These divisions, of course, are purely 
arbitrary for the budgeted daily,. which 
long ago graduated from swaddling 
clothes. It has no budget items for 
“Other Mechanical Expenses” or “Ad- 
ministration.” Those expenses are appor- 
tioned among the various departments. 
For purposes of the above comparison, 
the mechanical operations of this daily 
are taken out of their departmental posi- 
tions and arrayed beside the Inland fig- 
ures. Its control methods may be re- 
sponsible for its 6 per cent advantage in 
mechanical costs over the Inland average, 
for its size and income are those which 
would fit a great many country dailies 
like a tailored suit. Its managing editor 
is responsible that the composing room 
foreman gets his money’s worth. The 
business manager keeps a similar eagle 
eye on the press and stereotyping cost 
sheets. And half of that six per cent saved 
goes into editorial expense, toward mak- 
ing the newspaper stronger. The other 
part goes into the owner’s profits. And, 
while names can’t be mentioned, Eprtor 
& PusBLisHer gives its word that these 

(Continued on page 24) 
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RADIO MEETING ALLOTS 390-430 WAVE 


TO NEWSPAPER 


BROADCASTERS 


Agreement at Hoover Conference General as to Value of Pro- 
grams to Newspapers—Musicians and Composers 
Threaten Action to Protect Their Copyrights 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent of Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 22— 
If there remained any doubt upon 
the part of newspapers in .general as to 
the vital interest of the industry, or at 
least a goodly portion of it, in the de- 
velopment and regulation of radio com- 
munication and entertainment, it was 
dispelled in Washington this week at the 
sessions of the radio conference called 
by Herbert Hoover. Representatives of 
twelve newspapers attended the confer- 
ence as delegates and the newspaper 
viewpoint and the needs of the newspa- 
per broadcasting station played an im- 
portant role in the agreement reached 
by the Conference for voluntary co-op- 
erative action designed to eliminate con- 
fusion and congestion in the air. 

First the conference straightened out 
the wave-lengths upon which the big 
newspaper broadcasting stations will op- 
erate and second virtual assurance was 
given by the Government that ancient ra- 
dio law, prohibiting the reading of com- 
munications, answers and messages, 
would not be interpreted as applicable 
to communications to newspapers clearly 
part of the newspapers broadcasting 
program or features. 

The question of infringement of copy- 
rights on the part of broadcasters, also 
a subject of paramount interest to the 
newspapers maintaining broadcasting sta- 
tions, also was injected into the con- 
ference, but no action was taken as the 
meeting clearly was without authority 
to take into consideration a problem that 
must be solved by agreement between the 
broadcasters and the owners or copy- 
rights or by the courts. 

The give and take of the meeting 
which called for general discussion of 
all branches of radio development also 
led to the disclosure of interesting facts 
regarding radio as part of newspaper 
operation. Apparently it was the con- 
sensus of the representatives of radio 
departments of newspapers that radio, as 
an adjunct of American journals, had 
come to stay. Acknowledgment of those 
experts that they could not estimate in 
dollars and cents the benefit newspapers 
derived from the operation of broad- 
casting stations, did not deter them from 
insisting that the radio had been a great 
success when tackled by a newspaper 
on a large scale and with a definite idea 
back of that newspaper’s activity. 

Listen to Leo Fitzpatrick of the Kan- 
sas City Star, who as one of the com- 
mittee of the conference, drafted the 
resolutions adopted: 

“The Star has made a wonderful suc- 
cess with its radio activities in the matter 
of goodwill. It has made the radio a 
playground, and the interest of the com- 
munity is apparent from the number of 
letters constantly received.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick told the members of 
the conference that the response a news- 
paper got from its radio activities was 
amazing. No other phase of a newspa- 
per apparently developed so intimate a 
touch. As an illustration he spoke of 
“The Nighthawk Club,” an organization 
of more than 35,000 members, most of 
whom take part or listen in on the Star 
from midnight to one in the morning. It 
was in defense of “The Nighthawk Club” 
and similar organizations that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and his newspaper conferees 
argued for a liberal interpretation of the 
law against reading communication and 
letters exchanged. 

“We get between 800 and 1,000 letters 
a day,” he said, “and we select about 70 
of the cleverest. They provide good 
humor and. the best sort of lines. It is 
one of our biggest features. Then at 
midnight we take off the cap and cut 
loose. When a new member is declared 
eligible we ring a cow bell. 


We indulge~ 


in horseplay. Our stunts occupy the 
same place on the program as a come- 
dian on the vaudeville stage. It is as 
necessary to keep an invisible audience 
entertained as it is a visible audience.” 

The educational and musical programs 
of the newspaper broadcasting stations 
also was explained by the newspaper 
representatives as were the costs of the 
undertaking to the newspapers. 

Howard E. Campbell of the Detroit 
News estimated the cost to his paper 
at about $85,000, but none of the men 
who spoke authoritatively were inclined 
to believe the undertaking should be 
abandoned where it is being carried out 
on a large scale and with a definite evi- 
dence of interest to the community. 

In addition to Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Campbell, other newspaper representa- 
tives who attended the conference were: 
E. E. Plummer, Radio Digest, Chicago; 
John V. Hanlon, Pittsburgh Press; J. 
C. Muse, Dallas News; Lambden Kay, 
Atlanta Journal; E, L. Bragdon, New 
York Globe; Harold Hough, Fort- 
Worth Star-Telegram; W. C. Artz, San 
Antonio Express; Ulric Bell, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Stuart Rogers, New 
York Evening Mail. 

The proposal of the government, made 
by Secretary Hoover, by which some of 
the wave lengths now held exclusively 
for governmental purposes, were sur- 
rendered to broadcasters, resulted in a 
general reallocation of bands to meet the 
present situation. The wave lengths ob- 
served until the conference of this week 
completed its work, were allocated a year 
or more ago when there were only 60 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States, instead of nearly 600 as there now 
are. 

Wave lengths for newspaper broad- 
casting stations, heretofore 360 to 400 
meters, were changed to 390 to 430 me- 
ters aS a range assuring no confusion 
and well adapted to the Western, Middle 
Western and Eastern sections of the 
country. 

Introduction of the question of in- 
fringement copyrights particularly on 
music, served to present the problem 
which must be dealt with in the near fu- 
ture by all broadcasters. 

J. C. Rosenthal of New York, repre- 
senting the American Society of Com- 
posers and Authors, gave notice that com- 
mercial broadcasters, large and small, 
would be held financially liable for the 
use of copyrighted songs and musical 
numbers from now on unless they obtain 
the consent of the owners of the selec- 
tions, 

According to Mr. Rosenthal the broad- 
casting of musical programs, given by 
great artists to between 2,000,000 and 2,- 
500,000 persons in the United States by 
radio is cutting down the sale of phono- 
graph records on which composers and 
writers have been receiving large roy- 
alties. 

Mr. Rosenthal said the copyrighted 
music people asked the representatives 
of the broadcasters to meet with them 
and agree on a price for their music, 
but they declined to meet and therefore 
the music writers had fixed .an arbitrary 
schedule of charges. He said they pro- 
posed to charge small broadcasters $200 
a year and the largest ones $5,000. 

The newspaper broadcasting stations, 
Mr. Rosenthal said, amounted to com- 
mercial stations and would be included 
in any action taken by the composers 
and writers for infringement of copy- 
rights. Unless agreement was reached 
he indicated that action similar to that 
taken by the composers and writers 
against hotel and motion picture theater 
orchestras would be instituted and he 
warned that the Supreme Court had up- 


1923 


held the position of the composers and 
writers in their cases against the hotels 
and theater orchestras, 


Enlarges Radio Department 


The Chicago Daily News has dispensed 
with the radio section in the form of a 
half-sheet insert and incorporated an en- 
larged radio topics department, in the 
main body of the Saturday issue. 


ZONE CHARGES APPLY 
ON AD PROOF SHEETS 


Post Office Announces Rules and Forms 
Under New Law to Relieve Pub- 
lishers from Using Whole 
Copies 


WASHINGTON, March 22-—Post Of- 
fice regulations under the law passed 
at the last session of Congress to re- 
lieve publishers from sending an entire 
copy of a publication to prove insertion 
of an advertisement, were issued this 
week by W. Irving Glover, third assist- 
ant postmaster general. As the result of 
law publishers now may send _ single 
sheets or portions of a sheet carrying the 
advertisement at the zone rates of postage 
applicable under the law to advertising 
portions of the newspapers. The regu- 
lations follow: 

“Single sheets or portions of sheets 
sent to advertisers to prove the inser- 
tion of advertisements for mailing at the 
second-class zone rates of postage shall 
be enclosed in unsealed envelopes or 
wrappers bearing in the upper left-hand 
corner the name and address of the pub- 
lication and the printed inscription ‘ad- 
vertiser’s proof copy,’ and in the upper 
right-hand corner a notice of entry as 
second-class matter, and shall be pre- 
sented for mailing separately from com- 
plete copies. 

“Such matter shall be weighed sepa- 
rately, fractions of pounds being com- 
puted as full pounds in all cases, postage 
collected and the weight entered sepa- 
rately on the receipts of Form No. 3539 
in connection with the weight of the ad- 
vertising portion of complete copies. For 
example, if the weight of advertising 
portion of complete copies going to any 
particular zone is 100 pounds and the 
weight of the sheets or portions of sheets 
is 2 pounds, the weights should be en- 
tered in column 6 on the line for the par- 
ticular zone thus —100+-2—and postage 
at the appropriate zone rate applied to 
102 pounds. 

“The weights of single sheets or por- 
tion of sheets and the postage collected 
thereon should be accounted for as a 
separate item for each publication on the 
line below the one on which the weights 
and postage for the complete copies are 
given in the newspapers and periodical 
statement sent to this office at the end of 
each quarter.” 


E. T. Meredith Nominated 


Edwin T. Meredith, of Des Moines, 
publisher of Successful Farming and 
former Secretary of Agriculture, . has 
been nominated as a candidate for the 
executive committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The 
new constitution of the A. A. C. W. 
provides for the election by sustaining 
members of one of the seven members 
of the executive committee. 


Chapman Leaving N. Y. World 


Bertrand L. Chapman, who founded 
the merchandising department of the 
New York World, has resigned and is 
leaving April 14 to join Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York advertising agency, 
in an executive capacity. 


Miss Adler Engaged 


Miss Betty Adler, editor of society and 
women’s clubs, and feature writer of The 
Davenport (Ja.) Times, and sister of E. 
P. Adler, president of the Lee Newspa- 
per Syndicate, will be. married in the 
early spring to Henry Waterman of 
Geneseo, IIl. 


GALVESTON NEWS SOL 
TO W. L. MOODY | 


Plant, Equipment, Assets and Go). 
will Transferred to Trustee by | 

A. H. Belo & Co.— Oldest | 
Texas Daily 


| 
(By Telegraph to Epitror & Pusuisum) 


Gatveston, Tex., March 21.—The G\ 
veston Daily News, established in 16) 
oldest Texas newspaper, was sold tor} 
by A. H. Belo & Co., Inc, to Wr 
Moody, Jr., trustee. With the news| 
per, plant, equipment and assets is | 
cluded in the transfer the good will } 
ie and directors of A. H. Belo} 

0. 

The actual transfer was completed | 
night and is of date March 1, 1923, 

“Tt is our purpose to continue |} 
Galveston News on the high standard | 
conservatism, accuracy and impartial; 
so ably maintained by A. H. Belo & C’ 
said Mr. Moody tonight. “We are) 
present a newspaper that will represit 
impartially all creeds, races and nati’ 
alities. We believe that Galveston 1} 
a wonderfully bright future and prop): 
loyally, and we hope effectively, to p). 
mote the progress and advancement | 
our city and port. We are fully a. 
nizant of the wonderful possibilities | 
Texas, particularly South Texas, and 
will endeavor with other newspapers | 
this section to bring to fruition thi: 
possibilities.” 

“We appreciate the Galveston News} 
a. medium. of legitimate advertising a| 
offer the fullness of our service to p} 
sent and prospective advertisers. |: 
commend to advertisers and subseribi 
the Galveston News,” said George | 
Dealey, president and general manag! 
of A. H. Belo & Co., who, with Ti: 
Finty, Jr., and Ennis Cargill of Ho 
ton, directors, and Walter A. Dealey | 
Dallas, assistant general manager of | 
H. Belo & Co., returned to Dallas }} 
night after the formal transfer w} 
made. 

HL | 
New Contract in Tri-Cities | 


Publishers of the Davenport (Ii) 
Times, Davenport Democrat and Lead | 
Rock Island (Ill) Argus, and Moli| 
(Ill.) Dispatch have signed a new wa} 
scale agreement for the new year Wi| 
Tri-City Typographical Union No, ll 
giving all printers, including machi) 
and ad men, an increase of $2 per wet| 
The old scale, which expired March | 
called for $38.40 per week for 48 hou 
with time-and-a-half for overtime. Pu 
lishers have paid a bonus of $1.60 1 
week above that scale for the past t)| 
years, making the total wage $40 1 
week for each man. The new sca 
which pays $42 per week, is made 1 
troactive to March 1. 


San Antonio Express Elects Officer 


The 1923 annual meeting of the E 
press Publishing Company, publishers | 
the San Antonio (Texas) Daily Expr¢ 
and the Evening News, was held t 
week. Officers and directors were 1 
elected as follows: Frank G. Huntre, 
president, treasurer and general manage, 
Mrs. Carrie S. Laprelle, first vice-pre; 
dent; W. Dorsey Brown, vice-presider| 
Mrs. Nannie Houver, secretary. Dir« 
tors include, besides Mr, Huntress, M'| 
Laprelle and Mr, Brown, T. D. Anders: 
and Thomas H. Franklin, 


Publishers Off For Gamit 


E. H. O’Hara, publisher of the Syt 
cuse (N. Y.) Herald and author of “T 
World War and Its Climax,” recent! 
issued as a private edition from the pr¢ 
of the Roycrofters, has joined Hersct 
V. Jones, publisher of the Minneapo 
(Minn.) Journal in a trip to the weste 
coast. 


Doze Kansas Game Warden 

J. B. Doze, managing editor of t! 

Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, has been nam) 

Kansas fish and game warden. Bey 
been with the Eagle since 1902. 
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\OMAR’S PA DISCOURSES AT LENGTH 
ON SOFT EDITORIAL DOMES 


jentary Transmigration of Mind Is Affliction that Fattens 
the Cheater’s Bank Account and Gets His 
Serious-Thinking Dad’s Goat 


By JOHN WILBERFORCE PEABODY 


)PA,” said Ingomar Montmorency, 
Jr., looking up from a copy of the 
jy newspaper, “What is the differ- 
vetween an advertising agent and 
i agent?” 

iG replied Montmorency, Sr., “if 
ere to keep an eye on the mail that 
jinto the average newspaper office, 
fight be tempted to answer that 
in by say ‘fifty-fifty.’” 

iw do you figure that out?” asked 
jar, 

on’t expect to figure it out to suit 
juvenile, but highly inquiring mind, 
Teast I can offer some justifica- 
r my wise crack. 

|1 see, newspapers receive only one 
yf advertising from press agents. 
ie kind that is sent with the com- 
its of the press agent and the strong 
hat it may reach an editor who 
‘soit dome. The papers are sup- 
to get only one kind of advertising 
idyertising agents—that is the kind 
is paid for. But recently they have 
fetting such a_ surprisingly. large 
y of purely press agent dope from 
pmbers of this profession that we 
rced to speculate as to how much 
|advertising agency business is ad- 
ag and how much is press agentry.” 
‘at makes these advertising agents 
ich you speak. turn press agent? 
do they get that way?” 

il was asked to describe the con- 
accurately in one sentence, I would 
at it was a desire to kick up dust 
i? purpose of obscuring a plan to 
sy money.” 

ut,’ commented Ingomar, “is just 
» frilly, and you had better come 
h with a nickel’s. worth of lucid 
see 

ill, my son,” said his father, “I’ll 
_ best. 

ping nimbly to the heart of this 
» most national advertisers feel 
ed at some time for some news- 
advertising. Now there are a 
t of advertising agencies who serve 
idvertisers, who feel they can get 
very nicely without troubling the 
(pers to accept any of their client’s 
| because these agents can make a 
leal more in the way of net profits 
nding appropriations in magazine 


*refore, when one of these afore- 
gents persuades his client to blow 
Ole season’s advertising roll against 
azine campaign, he feels obliged 
to grab something free from the 
pers to help the magazine adver- 
make good. He has two favorite 


it, he writes a ballyhoo to the 
‘Pers, telling them they can drag 
i very fine piece of local business 
* will only rush out to retailers 
it these retailers to spend some of 
Money in newspaper advertising 
g about the fact that they handle 
ods which his client is advertising 
Magazines. 
ond—and this is what I had: in 
vhen you asked about advertising 
and press agents—they write up 
weet and thoughtful articles for 
Wspaper editor, telling how their 
Product is a boon to the human 
hiefly because it happens to be ad- 
1 in the magazines—and endeavor 
the editor to print this gush on 
a that it will move his readers 
‘Oo tears or laughter. 
m’t believe the advertising agents 
fy great hope of the success of 
chemes from the client’s stand- 
Their chief object seems to be to 
their client with their resource- 
So that if the magazine campaign 
§ to prove a wash-out, the agent 
makings of a pretty fair alibi.” 


“Do advertising agents ever work the 
magazines for free space to help news- 
paper advertising make good?” asked 
Ingomar. 

“My son,” replied his father, “that is 
almost what William Collier called a 
‘nifty,’ but my reply to your question is 
—not so that you could observe it with 
the naked eye. Newspaper advertising 
stands upon two substantial feet all by it- 
self. It does not need over-shoes or skid 
chains by way of assistance, as is so 
often apparently the case with magazine 
advertising. 

“Furthermore, if these same advertis- 
ing agents tried to get magazines to print 
a lot of free stuff in support of a news- 
paper campaign, they would be spanked, 
put to bed and shot at sunrise by the 
magazine gentlemen who have been 
known to have somewhat positive con- 
victions in dealing with types of adver- 
tising agents.” - 

“Well,” said Ingomar, “this beats my 
time and then some. Why don’t the 
newspaper do something to stop this 
impudent graft? Are they a lot of lumb- 
bells ?” 

“Oh,” replied his father, “don’t misun- 
derstand me. Newspapers have done a 
lot and will do a lot more to put the 
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skids under the free publicity nuisance 
and don’t think for one minute that all 
newspapers fall for it today. Every 
regular press agent, as well as those vol- 
unteers who are working at the adver- 
tising agency business on the side, knows 
quite well that he can’t break into a tre- 
mendous number of newspaper offices 
with a shipload of jimmies and some 
TNT. You can’t say that all newspa- 
pers are boobs on this program any more 
than you can class all advertising agents 
as free publicity chasers. I am glad to 
say there are many agents who never 
stoop to these hard-boiled tactics. These 
are the agents who are trying to give 
their clients an actual run for their 
money and are thinking about making 
good for them just as much as they think 
about profits for themselves, 

“But the trouble is that in many news- 
paper shops the free publicity gems land 
on the desk of an editor who is trying 
to figure out a golf score or has his mind 
some place other than on his job. This 
editor, who happens to have one foot off 
first base and is suffering momentarily 
from transmigration of the mind, does 
not always see the axe that is buried in 
the beautifully printed article which has 
been mailed to him—the phoney adver- 
tising axe which is to be sharpened on 
the newspaper’s. grindstone at the pub- 
lisher’s expense. It is needless to say 
this lapse of the editorial thinking pro- 
cess is the delight of space grafters.” 

“Tt strikes me,” was Ingomar’s com- 
ment, “that you can’t blame the adver- 
tising agency birds of whom you speak 
for grabbing something for nothing 
when it is lying around loose.” 

“Of course you can’t,” was his father’s 
comment, “but you certainly can blame 


FATHER OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 


A LIFE size portrait of Theodore 

Williams Noyes, editor of the 
Washington Star, was recently presented 
to the Public Library of the District of 


Columbia in recognition of Mr. Noyes’ 
public service rendered as: president of 
the library trustees since 1896. Mr. 
Noyes is the father of the Public Library 


movement in Washington, and it seemed 
appropriate to a group of his friends and 
co-workers that a portrait of him, by a 
competent artist, should be painted and 
hung on the walls of the central library 
building. They carried out their plans 
and the picture was formally presented 
and accepted at public exercises in the 
Library Building. 
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them for trying to make their clients be- 
lieve they are doing an efficient adver- 
tising job when, as a matter of fact, they 
are throwing a raw bluff and have their 
eye chiefly upon the net coin that ac- 
crues to themselves.” 

“Don’t the advertisers ever get wise 
to this situation?” 

“They do, or they perish. It is usually 
the new advertiser who is willing to pay 
high for his experience who falls for 
press-agenting agents. Occasionally a 
looney advertiser tries the racket, think- 
ing to cut down on his appropriation, 
but he invariably stops before the booby- 
hatch garners him.” 

“What would happen if the advertisers 
who seem to like this free bunk were 
to learn something about advertising?” 

“Why just the same thing that would 
happen if some editors got a little cul- 
tivation above the ears about press 
agentry: The advertiser would save a 
lot of time, the newspapers would save 
real money and every regular advertis- 
ing agent would prosper in accordance 
with his abilities.” 

“Would the magazines then go out of 
business as advertising mediums ?” 

“Not on your life! They would be- 
come better mediums because they would 
saw wood in their own yard and go after 
the kind of advertising on which they 
can make good by themselves.” 


EDITORS FIRST TO HEAR 
LORD ROBERT CECIL 


Newspaper, Magazine, and Journal of 
Opinion Men Will Meet League 
of Nations Proponent 


Next Week 


Lord Robert Cecil, generally regarded 
as England’s foremost protagonist of 
the League of Nations, will be given 
every opportunity to meet and address 
moulders of American opinion before he 
starts on a tour of the United States 
April 2 to present the League’s case to 
this country. He left England March 21 
and is expected to arrive in New York 
March 27. During his stay in this city 
he will be the guest of Thomas W. 
Lamont, former proprietor of the New 
York Evening Post, 

With Frank A, Munsey as host, Lord 
Robert will be tendered a luncheon at 
the Hotel Ambassador March 29, to 
which newspaper editors and publishers 
have been invited. 

That evening he will be the guest of 
Arthur Page, editor of World’s Work, 
at a dinner at the University Club, to 
which editors and publishers of national 
weekly and monthly periodicals have been 
invited. 

The following day Mrs. Willard 
Straight has invited the visitor to a lun- 
cheon at her home, 1130 5th avenue, 
which will be attended by editors and 
publishers of journals of opinion, That 
night he will be entertained at dinner at 
the home of Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, 
174 East 64th street, by the executive 
committee of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices his tour 
will be conducted. Bishop Manning will 
give a tea for Lord Robert on Easter 
Sunday. 

His first public address will be de- 
livered April 2 at the Hotel Astor at a 
dinner given by the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. This address will be broad- 
cast by the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company radio station. 

Other organizations which will enter- 
tain Lord Robert are the Federal Council 
of Churches, Women’s Pro-League Coun- 
cil, League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, New York Chamber of '‘Com- 
merce, and Council of Foreign Relations. 


Pindell Nominated for A. P. Board 


Henry M. Pindell, publisher of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal and Transcript, has 
been nominated for a directorship in the 
Associated Press in place of E, P, Adler, 
publisher of the Davenport (Ia.) Times, 
who asked that his name be withdrawn. 
Mr, Pindell is one of the nominees for 
the five vacancies to be filled. 
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IN DAYS WHEN A BEAT WAS THE THING, 
MORSE PLAYED A DOUBLE PART 


Death of Andrew S. McSwigan Recalls Feats of the Days When 
He Was Reporter and Getting the News Regardless 
of Obstacles Was the Rule 


By WILLIAM 
HONOR has long been paid to the 


men who came to editorial chairs 
from the printer’s case. Not enough by 
half has been said of those who were 
graduated from the telegrapher’s key. 
Yet American journalism owes a great 
debt to these latter—a debt that ought to 
be acknowledged, even if it may never be 
paid. 

Not long ago there died in Pittsburgh 
one of these telegrapher-editors—Andrew 
S. McSwigan. His death itself did not 
figure extensively in the news, but the 
filing of his will was “A” stuff, because 
of the touching, unaffected tribute he paid 
his wife in that document. It won for 
McSwigan’s memory a country-wide 
recognition that he well deserved, and one 
that might well have come to him for 
other attributes. 

McSwigan was a thoroughly good re- 
porter; an even better reporter than he 
was an editor, for the sufficient reason 
that it was a reporter he wanted to be. 
He continued to be a thoroughly good 
reporter long after he left the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch and established one of the first 
of the now long line of “one man’ news 
bureaus. It was his reporter’s instinct 
that enabled him to make a more than 
substantial fortune in the ice-rink and 
amusement part enterprises to which he 
devoted his last years. t 

But this is not an obituary notice of 
McSwigan. It is an account of two con- 
spicuous instances in which McSwigan, 
the reporter, would have had a luckless 
time of it if it had not been for Mc- 
Swigan, the telegrapher. 

The Johnstown Flood will long remain 
one of the news-gathering classics of our 
newspaper history, because. of the im- 
mense difficulties that stood in the way of 
getting the news out, even after the cor- 
respondents had been able to fight their 
way into the city. Practically every tele- 
graph line within five miles of Johns- 
town was carried out by the flood. Those 
that did remain were promptly reserved 
for the use of the relief authorities and 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, without 
whose restored operation relief would 
lave been impossible. 

Only the barest bulletins were got out 
of Johnstown during the first twenty-four 
10urs after the flood. There were not 
even towns nearby where service could 
ye had, for Johnstown, it will be recalled, 
jay in the mountains with only wilder- 
ness to the North and South; with the 
yarrier of the crest of the Alleghanies to 
the East and with the path of the flood 
itse:f to the west. 

McSwigan ‘was of the very vanguard 

of the correspondents in Johnstown. Be- 
cause he had been a telegrapher he had an 
acute appreciation of the fact that getting 
the news would be but the smaller part of 
his job. The first thing he did, therefore, 
was to start a hunt for a “live” wire out 
of the city. So far as appearances went, 
there was but one, and that was being 
held strictly for the authorities. Even if 
there were others that were not broken 
no one knew whether operators could be 
found for them. 
McSwigan found a wire, and proceeded 
to keep his discovery to himself. He set 
cut then to get his news, and when he 
had it he didn’t bother about writing it— 
he sat down at his ‘own private wire and 
composed his story as he dot-and-dashed 
it off. With one exception, this was the 
first orderly or even partially complete 
story sent out from Johnstown. 

The exception was that sent by Eugene 
L. Connelly, long with the Leader, but 
for the past fifteen years with the Harry 
Davis Amusement Enterprises. Connelly, 
too, had been a telegrapher.. He, too, set 
out to find his own wire, and succeeded in 
a block signal tower six miles down the 
Conemaugh Valley. The tower stood on 
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a little island of its own, and to reach it 
Connelly had to make his way through a 
long stretch of water, mud and debris. 
From this tower he sent his story, and for 
three or four days thereafter did the same 
thing. 

Three years after the Johnstown flood, 
McSwig&n achieved an even more dis- 
tinctive feat. The Homestead strike was 
impending, and a final decision was to be 
reached by officials of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at a meeting at the Edgar 
Thomson plant in Braddock. 

Under all possible precaution for se- 
crecy, this meeting was held on the sec- 
ond floor of a frame office building. When 
it was over the reporters were told that 
anything that could be said would be 
given out at the general offices in Pitts- 
burgh. “Nothing,” was the announcement 
there, but the following morning the Dis- 
patch declared not only that the company 
would fight, but it used the very lan- 
guage of the decision reached at the 
Braddock meeting, 

It would be hard to say whether the 
rage over this beat was greater in the 
offices of the other Pittsburgh papers or 
in the offices of the Carnegie Company. 
An air of immense innocence marked Mc- 
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Swigan’s face as he went again to Brad- 
dock the next day. It lasted until he 
reached the foot of the flight of stairs 
that led to the room where the mo- 
mentous conference had been held. 

Just as McSwigan reached the foot of 
these stairs Capt. “Bill” Jones (as great 
if not as renowned a steel man as the 
country ever produced) came to the top 
of them. With a roar he leaped to the 
bottom and caught McSwigan by the 
shoulders, crying: 

“Damn it, I ought to have remembered 
that you used to be an operator !” 

That was the secret of McSwigan’s 
beat—standing a good thirty feet away 
and clear outside the building, he had 
“read” the report of the meeting’s deci- 
sion as it was telegraphed to the general 
offices in Pittsburgh. 

Curiously enough, there is another 
Connelly story to set down beside this one. 
Working for the Leader, Connelly was 
also correspondent for the Boston Globe. 
Each afternoon at 5 o’clock during the 
Homestead strike he called it by telephone 
and turned in his report—the first sys- 
tematic use of the long-distance telephone 
by a newspaper. 

One other telegrapher-reporter of Pitts- 
burgh comes to mind, Tensard De Wolf, 
now Magistrate of the Morals Court 
there. When Mabel McKinley, niece of 
President McKinley, was married at Som- 
erset, Pa., De Wolf was sent up by the 
Leader. A difference of opinion with the 
Philadelphia reporters led them to de- 
cide to “get” the Pittsburgher, and, with 
many instructions to the manager of the 
telegraph office to protect it from their 
enemy, they filed a story on which the 
entire group had worked. 

De Wolf filed his own story, and, sus- 


OHIO STATE STUDENTS ADOPT CODE FOR 


NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR STAFFS 


GTUDENTS of the department of 

journalism, Ohio State University, 
recently drafted and adopted this code of 
ethics for newspapers and newspaper men. 
It was prepared under the supervision of 
Prof. Joseph S. Myers, head of the de- 
partment, and its text follows: 


PREAMBLE—Believing that the newspa- 
per is a molder of character and thought, 
rather than a mere purveyor of colorless 
and lifeless facts; that it is a force which 
influences its readers in a positive manner 
either for good or for evil; that the 
course of local, State and national affairs 
is determined largely by the policy adopt- 
ed by the press; and believing that human 
progress itself is dependent upon the 
progress of a better journalism, we adopt 
this code of ethics which shall guide us 
in our profession. 


Service—The main purpose of the 
newspaper in the printing of facts and 
editorial opinions should be to render a 
public service by printing all news fit to 
print, criticism of evils and a constant 
advocacy of the good things of life. Fear- 
less in its stand for good, it should never 
falter in its attacks on movements that 
are unjust or harmful to mankind. 


TrutH—Truth should characterize: the 
newspaper in all its dealings. This qual- 
ity may be attained only by unflagging 
diligence, eternal vigilance and the elimi- 
nation of all signs of inefficiency. News- 
papers should investigate carefully those 
statements which arouse suspicion or 
doubt. 


INJUSTICE AND Error—A newspaper 
shall strive to exclude from its columns 
any matter which will cause needless suf- 
fering or anxiety. When anything unjust 
or erroneous is printed, adequate correc- 
tion of the mistake and full acknowledge- 
ment of the error should be published im- 
mediately. 


Gtvinc Botu S1pes—Since the newspa- 
per is organized to disseminate news, all 
essential, decent facts on both sides of 
any article shouldbe printed. On the 
occasions when opinions may be ex- 
pressed, they should be unbiased and un- 
prejudiced. Partisanship should not, be 
tolerated. 


into the news. 


Matice—A newspaper should not print 
anything of a malicious nature. Owing 
to its power in the community, the press 
may cause incalculable harm by printing 
matter tending to annoy or injure un- 
necessarily. It should never intentionally 
do harm or cause misfortune. 


CoLtorrnc—Coloring the news means 
the injection of untruths or exaggerations 
Inasmuch as unbiased 
truth is an essential of journalism, a 
newspaper should not distort, exaggerate 
or color the news. The editorials may 
express the paper’s policy, but the news 
columns should be uncolored. 

KEEPING CONFIDENCE—A newspaper 
man should never violate a confidence. 
Betrayal of confidential information will 
result in loss of faith, loss of friends, loss 
of news sources. News imparted to a re- 
porter with the injunction “don’t publish” 
should be regarded as sacred, the reporter 
telling no one but a superior. 


TriviaALiry—A newspaper should avoid 
the practice of allotting too much space 
to articles of little value. Accounts of 
events should contain all the news with- 
out exaggeration. Feature stories and il- 
lustrations should be carefully selected 
and judiciously used both in consideration 
of material and position. 


ADVERTISING AND CrirCULATION—Hon- 
esty in advertising and circulation is just 
as essential as honesty in the editorial and 
news columns. The paper which know- 
ingly prints dishonest advertising is party 
to fraud. A publisher who misrepresents 
the circulation of his paper is guilty of 
obtaining money under false pretense. 

INVASION oF PrivAcy—Private rights 
should not be needlessly invaded by news- 
papers in presenting news. Crime and 
other evil must be exposed, but it is not 
necessary to put into the news names that 
have not a direct connection with the evil. 


VENALITY—The newspaper should re- 
fuse to sacrifice its independence, power 
and individuality in exchange for bribes 
or contracts which will destroy the free- 
dom of the press. No newspaper worker 
should be motivated by any other influ- 
ences but the desire to give his unbiased 
efforts to the newspaper. : ; 


pecting that something was afc 
down by the stove. One of the P| 
phians was told off to stand gua’ 
it should be too late for. De Wol} 
anything, even should he be able 
access to the copy. After three} 
hours, De Wolf relented and said; 
Philadelphian : i 

“That’s a good story still for yo/ 
sent it in yesterday.” | 

“You don’t know what the sti| 
scoffed the other. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” returned De 
and proceeded to prove it. 
interested in knowing that I ¢ai 
Morse even better than I can send 


EDITORS MEET APRIL 27 


Standards of Editorial Practice 
Topic on Washington Progr: 
The American Society of Ney; 


Editors, whose annual meetit 
scheduled to have been held th 


April 27 and 28 in Washington, } 
stated this week by Erie E, Ay 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Deg 
secretary of the society. The As 
Press will hold its annual | 
24, with the American Newspap 
lishers’ Association convention 0} 
25, 26 and 27. The former gath| 
usually largely attended by the n 
of the Editors’ Society, some a 
also take part in the A. N. Py At 
erations. 

| 


Standards of editorial practice, | 
pected, will be one of the chief 
the editors’ program, a committe\) 
society having been at work on tl| 
ter for several months. Election | 
members and of officers and ¢| 
will also take place. 

Present officers and _ directo| 
President, Casper S. Yost, St! 
Globe-Democrat; first vice-p1' 
Frank I. Cobb, New York Wor | 
ond vice-president, Edgar B. Pipe| 
land Oregonian; secretary, Erie | 
wood, Cleveland Plain Dealer; tr: 
E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune; d} 
the officers, and Joseph Garrets¢| 
cinnati Times-Star; George E. | 
Detroit News; C. V. Van And} 
York Times; H. R. Galt, SeePt| 
patch; Arthur B. Krock, and | 
Spurgeon, Washington Post. 


Charles E. Harrington Dei) 


Charles E. Harrington, 78 , wel} 
newspaper man, died Thursday 
York following an operation. | 
born in Syracuse and became at 
He came to New York about th} 
ning of the Civil War and work! 
typesetter on various papers, but! 
on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. | 
joined the navy and finally went | 
ver, where he became editor of th} 
Mountain News. He joined the | 
the Chicago Times in the middle } 
and then became New York cor} 
ent for the Times and the Chic: 
bune. In later years he was en 
itor of the Wall Street Journal. 


| 
“Zit”? Libel Decision April : 


Decision was reserved until :! 
by Magistrate Ryttenberg, Marc! 
New York, in the criminal libe} 
started by Edith Day, actress, ag 
F. Zittel, publisher of Zits Wee) 
Paul Sweinhart, its managing} 
Counsel was directed to file Brie} 
action is based on an article m | 
issue, which linked the name of } 
ress with that of Robert Watw} 


Kohlsaat 70, Celebrate | 
Herman H. Kohlsaat, former 
the ‘Chicago Record-Herald 
guest of the staff of the New Yor! 
at luncheon in his honor Thu! 
celebration of his seventieth bit 


Mrs. Harrison Home 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harriso 

twice imprisoned by the Bolsh 
turned from Russia_ this 

steamship President Monr 

and ‘Cherbourg. bik» ‘ i 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


If you were this man and one of the heirs to 
a couple of million dollars, what would be the 
first thing you would do? Jack Woodhull, known 
better as the ‘‘pegleg newsboy,’’ of Powell 
street, San Francisco, may be heir to a part of 
the $2,500,000 estate left by the late Lady 
Frances Cook, a pioneer suffragist, his aunt. 


Life, that’s the sentence France meted out to 
Ernest Judet, French newspaper man and former 
editor of L’Eclair, a well-known Paris daily. He 
was charged with consorting with the enemy 
during the war and recently returned voluntarily 
from Switzerland and gave himself up, The 
penal settlement to which he will be sent has 
not been announced, 


|wouldn’t be happy? The first electrically 
d ferryboat was christened the W,’ R. 
and launched in New York this week. 
a part of the launching party. Mrs, 
, who is shown at the side of Mayor 
| the other man of the party, acted as 


NF 
LX 


yssful convention, The Midwest Circula- 
‘anagers’ Association recently held one of 
st successful meetings in its history at 
nson, Kan,., and just to prove it they all 
d into the picture. Below we have, first 
ift to right: Al Anderson, Wichita (Kan.) 

C, B, McCauley, Wichita Beacon; M, W. 
acher, Oklahoma City Oklahoman-Times; 
‘Leggett, Joplin (Mo,) Globe & News- 
; Harold Hough, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
um; J, J, Lynch (President, I, C. M. A,), 
md Press; Sidney D, Long (President, 
it Circulation Managers’ Association), 
a Eagle; Will A. Butler (Secretary-Treas- 
f, C, M, A.), Colorado Springs Telegraph; 
Ballard, Hutchinson News; Albert Letts, 
fo (Kan,) Times; W, P, Stanley, Sedalia 
tat, Second row: G, O. Hagarty, A. S. 
‘ton, Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan.; 
Seacrest, Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal; 
8, Reynolds, Fremont (Neb,) Tribune; H. 
nald, Hutchinson News; H. O. Sonder- 
Hutchinson (Kan,) Gazette; H. S. Blake, 
| Publications, Topeka, Kan.; Ralph See- 
St, Louis Globe-Democrat, Third row: 
tore, Hutchinson Gazette; W. F, Ells- 

Pratt Tribune; §. Hockenhull, Capper 
itions, Topeka, Kan,; G, V. Allen, 
mson News; N, C. Peterson, Dodge City 
Grail Fuller, Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain; 

Harvey, Denver Rocky Mountain News & 

Top row: E. M, Dinius, Wichita Eagle; ; Electric wires went down in the recent storm that swept Michigan, and the plant of the Muskegon Chronicle went dead, but the paper 
t Wall, St. Louis, Mo.; E. E. Scott, came out on time. An old hand press, one page size, was found in a dark corner of the basement, Light was furnished by a lantern and 
(Okla.) World; M, McCormick, Hutchin- all members of the staff had a hand in turning the crank. The normal circulation of the Chronicle is about 14,000, Only 150 copies were 
3Ws. run off this issue. They were posted about the city and the people gathered around to read as in the days of ancient Rome, 
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CENTURY-OLD BRITISH HOUSE TUMBLES 
THROUGH ADVERTISING BLUNDER 


Failure to Capitalize Name That Was World Famous Brings 
Day & Martin, Blacking Pioneers, to Verge of Ruin and 
Makes Advertising Reconstruction Necessary 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Ane back, when Charles Dickens 

was a boy, there stood in the 
southeast of London a house whose wares 
were known the length and breadth of 
the, universe. In those days advertising 
was of a vastly different character; it 
was not possible to create a market by 
the use of the newspaper press. It was 
never contemplated that men and women 
could be induced by the printed word in 
argument form to establish or change a 
habit. 

Advertising, as viewed then by the 
comparative few who practiced it, was 
almost entirely a matter of making a big 
noise, planting the name of the product 
where it could be seen by the greatest 
number of people, and renewing contracts 
each year. It was a case of the first man 
to get in with a shout doing the big share 
of the business. 

Such were the principles on which was 
founded the century-old blacking house 
of Day & Martin, Ltd., and they were 
probably the greatest advertisers in their 
epoch. They appreciated the need for 
advertising in a fashion that was years 
before its time. They knew the value of 
legend and romance as a means of creat- 
ing interest, and permitted all sorts of 
stories to circulate concerning their en- 
terprise. One concerned the origin of 
the blacking itseli—that Mr. Day or Mr. 
Martin befriended a crippled, starving 
soldier, who in gratitude presented him 
with the recipe for water-blacking. An- 
other was that the company had arranged 
to paint an advertisement of Day & Mar- 
tin’s blacking on the side of the Pyramids 
in Egypt. They were advertisers—be 
sure of that. 

The mention of Charles Dickens recalls 
the fact that the famous author as a lad 
actually worked in the Day &’* Martin 
factory—history:says as a washer of bot- 
tles. One cannot but reflect what a won- 
derful advertising manager (had such in- 
dividuals existed in those days) the con- 
cern overlooked in the person of, the 
imaginative Dickens. 

The Day & Martin advertising carried 
their product on an impregnable pinnacle 
well into the nineties of last century. 
Seemingly subject only to the revision of 
advertising ways and means to suit the 
advancing times, the house could go on 
forever. 

But, in the words of R. O. Burlison, 
the managing director of the firm, a small 
cloud appeared on the horizon—the intro- 
duction of the present-day wax boot pol- 
ish. Mr. Burlison admits that American 
shoe production played its part in this, 
for he says that the reason why polish 
of this kind was required was that the 
Americans. -had introduced. -an entire 
change in the tanning of leathers, viz., 
chrome tanning, and this, being a smooth, 
hard surface leather, needed a different 
type of cleaner from either the old rough 
leather for which paste blacking was 
used, or the high-grade calf leather for 
which liquid blacking was used. ; 

The directorate of Day & Martin ig- 
nored the invader. It could never re- 
place the old-established water blacking. 
It could never dim the lustre of the name 
Day & Martin. 

But the public took another view. It 
found the wax' polish easier to apply, 
cleaner to handle, and more economical in 
use. Gradually the sales of Day & Mar- 
tin waned as the other waxed. Still it 
was considered that the fog would lift 
and nothing was done until the machinery 
began to slow and idle. Then it was dis- 
covered that if they were to hold any 
market at all, Day & Martin must pro- 
duce a polish to meet the new competi- 
tion. 

This was done, but in the marketing a 
fatal mistake was made. It was not fail- 
ure to advertise as such, but the failure 


to realize that the greatest advertisement 
of all was the name Day & Martin. The 
new polishes when launched were chris- 
tened “just out’—a meaningless title that 
necessitated the creation of a new public 
trom a new Starting point. All the hun- 
dred years’ cumulative advertising value 
of the name Day & Martin was thrown 
away. Soon this mistake was realized, 
and they endeavored to retrieve their po- 
sition by changing the’name to “Daymar.” 
This did not help; it had no more mean- 
ing and no significance. The public had 
changed its habit, and in the shortness 
of its memory, the name of Day & Mar- 
tin had faded away. 

The position stands so today. This 
great house, a part of Britain’s commer- 
cial history, its appealing to its share- 
holders to save it from complete wreck, 
to restore its ancient fortune, all that is 
necessary being, according to Mr. Burli- 
son himself, efficient management, ef- 
ficient distribution, and a sound adver- 
tising policy to knock out of the heads 
of the British public the idea that Day & 
Martin means “Blacking” and make them 


NEW YORK DRY GOODS STORE STRIKE 
LAST MONTH KILLED 100,000 LINES 


continued in- 


FOREIGN advertising 

creasing its monthly totals over 1922 
in New York papers in February, ac- 
cording to detailed analysis compiled by 
the New York Evening Post. Want ad- 


vertising also shows healthy gains. Local 
display advertising in morning and Sun- 


Morning and Sunday Evening and Sunday 
A AS 


for: March .24,, 1923 


understand that it stands for “Boot Pol- 
ish.” 


HOUSTON WANTS CONVENTION 


Will Be Backed by 500 Texans at A. A. 
C. W. Meeting in Atlantic City 


San Antonio, Tex., March 17—Di- 
rectors of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the Tenth District, comprising 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Louis- 
iana, met this week to formulate plans to 
attend the national convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 7. 

It is planned to have 500 men attend 
the convention with a view to bringing 
the 1924 convention to Texas, probably 
Houston. It is proposed to have the dele- 
gates at this gathering make a tour of 
the State, taking in San Antonio, Dal- 
las, Waco, Fort Worth and other cities. 
Only one national conference has been 
held in Texas—at Dallas in 1912. 

A special train will leave Dallas May 
31. The Texas delegates will be joined 
by members of the national association 
at various points. 


Free Press Denies Sale Rumor 


The Detroit Free Press in its issue of 
March 18 printed a front-page box deny- 
ing emphatically reports that it is for sale, 
or about to be sold. “These whole-cloth 


lies,’ it stated, “originated with and have 
been pushed by a Detroit newspaper, pub- 
lishing afternoon and Sunday editions. 
Their dishonest purpose is to induce news 
agencies and salesmen to fall away from 
this paper.” 


day papers was affected to the extent of 
about 100,000 lines, as was expected, by 
the .strike of eleven department stores 
against an increase in the Times’ rates, 
but the evening papers showed an in- 
crease in this class of business of over 
200,000 lines. The tabulated analysis 
follows: 


Sunday Only 
he 


(ga Pee aS NO 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 


TO TAT, (SIP ACHS sreveten «tanto 5,954,722 5,632,670 5,996,912 5,704,772 3,083,278 2,901,432 
AtMISeMeNEs |.,.,4:!iise-ct ween 285,570 ~ 272,534 204,610 220,304 149,868 146,154 
APE SESE a ohare eae neta ites cota 38,472 32,104 5,626 10,582 21,930 19,540 
Auction. gales: 40d. .ee0 ve talp 73,470 92,336 6,812 8,216 9,630 16,966 
Automobile display ......... 144,924 121,584 208,442 101,570 174,890 86,102 
Automobile undisplay ...... 42,428 33,57 78,438 82,280 20,766- 18,158 
Boots: atid “shoes: | 3s..)s23¢ <cea's s0s 39,360 43,852 49,084 60,820 12,702 15,636 
Building materia! ........... 12,480 4,670 6,848 1,180 4,238 5,146 
Candy cand Leann (ives ae 11,460 12.736 17,176 23,890 2,588 3,580 
Charity and religious ; 28,676 40,246 48,562 63,274 6,460 16,758 
Dancing cactiatouws fascinates 19,874 12,276 8,242 8,504 6,304 4,570 
Deaths! velo. syemreystacle caer ae 69,262 65,870 45,366 37,450 21,558 18,012 
Druggisteprep:., +. «one dvikesee 172,880 163,716 155,440 110,292 64,936 83,134 
Dry ‘soeds if Few ae ee ee 2 982,682 1,079,238 2,219,724 2,161,618 782,266 826,262 
Financial Woah tala usiadslerineies aie 503,942 458,958 244,128 197,724 38,250 38,902 
OOG) Stuttew slracytak. emer 104,250 86,328 337,086 303,920 27,666 31,690 
Biagtrni butane acicicacuten cee ieee 299,320 271,408 229,772 182,414 308,796 285,784 
Hotels and restaurants ..... 21,836 26,692 50,986 54,190: 12,324 15,872 
Peweleyer sister ticccis «Rie ats ete 16,694 12,398 14,624 16,752 8,478 5,220 
Legal nceyint hevcko crt ate Mister eletne rete 31,762 34,132 193,490 149,814 isa Sr reiuietelts 
Men’s furnishings .......... 152,102 160,766 122,874 131,788 12,736 9,448 
Musical instruction <.......- 5,492 16,796 6,962 11,202 2,890 8,884 
Musical instruments ........ 115,576 95,090 131,564 109,466 75,414 64,692 
Miscellaneous display ....... 343,550 357,586 290,752 314,094 185,190 138,830 
Miscellaneous undisplay ..... 231,180 230,238 283,758 279,778 106,790 112,898 
INEWSDAPGT Ss osihe'a. veleinis dorere eee 54,508 39,150 19,562 23,812 2,986 3,972 
Office, appliances: 5 Jy--es ees 22,044 22,082 5,286 1,620 1,372 114 
Prov. medicine 95,440 82,480 158,650 143,154 35,484 40,420 
Public service 15,420 20,724 17,274 20,308 236 1,606 
Perodical (mag.) 61,682 39,044 25,690 16,850 7,790 10,116 
Publishers 126,592 89,692 26,118 20,984 101,458 80,924 
Ratlrodds) ists) ciere susie sictetsneentase 15,090 17,844 10,086 13,006 1,580 820 
Realestate oe acta stele tes alomsrecene 239,870 240,638 41,956 38,134 143,450 140,210 
Real estate undisplay ........ 216,210 167,676 199,428 251,462 142,580 129,386 
Resorts tjerateiete cles tiersteteiaa, hetere 43,572 39,584 19,764 22.846 27,652 19,064 
SiS. cand MebaVel ecteicuese hs yaricernse 246,254 256,896 43,850 43,804 52,028 57,788 
Schools and colleges ........ 45,518 41,080 14,432 19,778 25,150 26,416 
"EODACEO. ccscnctavatdtelh Halevestecsn eas 34,748 61,540 24,212 62,936 2,450 10,590 
Warts 3). iptaleve xratecaiece tayo stk ae 702,792 546,324 60,706 51,840 221,776 195,930 
Non-intox, beverages ....... 7,852 5,948 4,502) 782 512 1,620 
Women’s spec. shops ........ 279,888 236,836 365,030 332,33 260,104 210,218 
Hoteion adv: ngeg-testeis ciicis ae 1,267,222 1,095,994 1,063,578 992,045 593,338 484,476 
Locale display 0 <stas/ceoearie 3,345,436 3,397,934 4,051,990 3,819,713 1,965,632 1,951,408 
Wndisplay ‘adwal svereciseraeiaciele 1,325,534 1,115,764 881,344 893,014 521,722 465,548 
S. S. and travel guide....... 16,530 22,978 S PGcarete Crete 2,586 ataiehsvaile 
FiroOpean 2G/ telson uielan ite try Soe 2,000 3,448 516 6,648 766 1,652 
Broold yi: we aclcteke oainsictouerspiats 297,360 264,416 364,920 297,770 296,244 263,620 
Harlem and Bronx). feces ese 57,690 70,720 58,248 10,302 58,290 73,200 
New serscy: ate keene 5.710 areki. agen 6,208 5.710 6,232 
RAGIG I. <vove ev esterase le etetet aera 5,644 102,208 2,960 

Graphic section (....c.0ae jenenen 151,944 116,574 7,002 27,630 158,546 129,142 
Affiliated -advme eter aemeeee 13,512 7,524 11,400 91,622 8,996 4,488 
OeFice Vadwei s\cisia.s 1c ivie cha aietersisleare 107,346 109,804 56,514 77,873 38,130 39,606 
TL Otall Ges) Aira coieke sanctus ateccters 6,444 6,136 6,200 5,776 3,156 2,970 


| 


HOLLAND WILL ACG 
RENOMINATION: 


If Associated Advertising Clubs) 
Him to Continue in Office,} 
Will Not Refuse—Will No 
Make Campaign 


Kansas City, March 19554) 
that Lou E. Holland of Kansa 
would decline to serve another {| 
president of the Associated Ady} 
Clubs of the World, which office | 
holds, were set at rest today wh| 
Holland authorized Eprror & Puy| 
to publish the following statement 
“The by-laws of the A. A. © \| 
vide for the selection of a presi) 
the annual convention. The deleg | 
attendance at Atlantic City in Ju 
know whether or not their best ii} 
have been served during my adm | 
tion. Should they desire, I will| 
re-election and give the associat), 
best I have. 

“Regarding reports to the effe 
I have found the presidency a} 
financial burden: It is a pleasu 
I believe the duty of right thinkir 
to encourage principle in busin) 
am still discounting my bills and fi; 
indications will continue to do | 
regret neither time nor money gj) 
serving the A. A. C. W.” 

Mr. Holland said he would m| 
formal announcement of his eat, 
for re-election nor will he con) 
political campaign of any kind. 1} 
go before the Atlantic City com} 


“with a report of what he has d) 


carrying out the pledge of a “bj 
administration” on which he was > 
last year in Milwaukee. If, on W) 
has been able to do, the delegates } 
to return him to office, Mr, Hollai| 
he will willingly accept the respo| 
ties again and give his best to the| 

When rumors that he had fou 
presidency of the A. A. C. W. ¢! 
pensive for him to. continue were b| 
to Mr. Holland’s attention he sm 
said: “If the presidency were t| 
me $10,000 a year, I wouldn't! 
missed it for three times that a’ 
The experiences I have had, the | 
ships I have made and having a 1] 
the good work the A. A. C. W. a) 
ing for better ‘business are wel} 
priceless to any man favored with} 
tion to the office I am now privile| 
hold.” : 

A campaign for the election of | 
Wilson-Lawrenson of New York, } 
man of the committee appointed | 
vestigate the feasibility of meeti| 
London in 1924, has been launch| 
friends of Mr. Wilson-Lawrensor)\ 
feel that his friendships overseas || 
be capitalized to the advantage «| 
advertising interests of America. | 

Mr. Holland said he as presidi: 
the A. A. C. W., is not in a posit) 
make any recommendation on whe| 
1924 convention should be held. F| 
pointed a committee, of which | 
Wilson-Lawrenson is chairman, {| 
vestigate possibilities of accepting 
don’s invitation. The report was) 
lished in Eprror & PusiisHER} 
week. It will rest with the deli: 
at Atlantic City to decide what plac} 
be in the best interests of the organi2} 


Kohlsaat Sued for $75,000 


Herman H. Kohlsaat, former Ct 
newspaper publisher, was named a' 
fendant in a $75,000 damage suit fi 
the Circuit Court at Chicago Mar 
by the National Bank of the Rep} 
The suit, according to the declar! 
seeks to enforce the payment of a 
000 promissory note with accrued 
est executed by Mr. Kohlsaat in 191) 
collection of which is imperiled by 
statute of limitations. 

Mr. Kohlsaat secured the loan 
the bank, it is alleged in the bill, | 
his promise to pay 7 per cent inter! 
year until the obligation was discha 
After October, 1913, the bill conti! 
no interest was paid and by the sa 
collateral the bank realized $2,000. | 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


More than 
Half a Million People 


BUFFALO 


U. S. Government Census of 1920. 


906,775 


Within the A. B. C. Trading Radius of 43 Miles 
825,000 


View of Part of Buffale’s Main Street Shopping District 


Of Buffalo’s 506,775 population, 76.1% are native born. 


31,575 of those classified as foreign born come from England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Canada. This approximates 25% of the 
foreign born who read and speak English. 


Buffalo’s greatness is emphasized by the fact that the United 
States Government Census for 1920 shows but 4.2% illiteracy. In 


Buffalo 95.8% of the inhabitants are able to read. 
Buffalo has 116,201 families with 73,880 dwellings. 
THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


with 110,065 circulation of which 78,664 is within the Buffalo city 
limits and 97,054 within the trading territory, reaches practically 
all English reading families. 


No more perfect coverage of the reading public of Buffalo can 
be had than that of the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Dominate Buffalo by concentrating in the EVENING NEWS. 
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Editor 


THE COPY DESK DEMANDS ITS PLACE 
IN THE SUN 


Not All Copyreaders Do Their Cutting with an Axe, Says One 
of Their Number—Most Important Factor in 
Good Newspaper Organization 


By ORVILLE A. WELSH 


OW/HAT do you do on the Tribune?” 

asks the uninitiate friend of the 
old (in experience, anyway) newspaper 
man. 

“Copyreader” is the brief reply, the 
“journalist” realizing his inability to ex- 
plain his job satisfactorily to his friend. 

“Ah-h!” breathes the uninitiate, in a 
disillusioned tone. ‘Reading proof, eh?” 

Sometimes he only thinks this, and 
out of sympathy for the newspaper man 
remains silent. 

For it is a fact that no department of 
a newspaper is as little known to and un- 
derstood by the general public as the 
much-maligned copy desk. The very 
name seems to imply a sort of drop- 
light, ledger slavery. In England they 
do things a little better. Men who edit 
copy for publication are called sub-edi- 
tors. In this country they suffer under 
the inglorious cognomen of copyreaders. 

Even in a newspaper office itself, the 
copy desk is commonly held in scorn by 
the star reporters and those functionaries 
with various editorial handles to their 
titles. Nevertheless the copy desk is un- 
doubtedly the most important unit of the 
editorial end of the paper, and is so re- 
garded by most high executives. 

But does anyone remember any .news- 
paper story having been written around 
a copy desk? No, several thousand 
times no! It is the reporters who have 
grabbed all the fictional glory. 

And yet what would the best re- 
porter’s story be without skilful handling 
on the copy desk? Why, if it were not 
attractively headlined, no one would read 
it at all, And if the little quirks in copy 
were not ironed out carefully, the re- 
porter would get an irreparable black 
eye. But with good copyreading, the 
writer of the story gets credit. If there 
is anything wrong, the copyreader is at 
fault. 

Surely the time has passed when the 
copy desk should be disparaged. Now- 
adays a man is not put on the copy desk 
when he has failed as a reporter, but is 
only given a chance to “break in” on the 
desk as a reward of merit. Yet the sal- 
aries of copyreaders are still miserably 
low as compared with those of star re- 
porters. 

As a result the standards of metro- 
politan newspaper copy desks have fallen, 
and papers are, in many cities at least, 
being more poorly edited than of yore. 
For this the newspapers have only them- 
selves to blame. 

Vive la copy desk! 
the really good, trained 


And. doubly vive 
copyreader. 

A copyreader must be above all things 
an expert. He is required to do a tre- 
mendously wider range of reading than 
a mere reporter. He must know at a 
glance whether the reporter is hitting the 
high spots or not, whether the given 
street number is likely to be correct, 
whether two given thoroughfares really 
do intersect, whether this or that tech- 
nical term used by the reporter is correct, 
whether the Boer War really started in 
1898 or 1899. He must be all things to 
all reporters. 

The average blasé reporter regards the 
copyreader in as much the same light as 
the staff of a certain small city morning 
paper used to regard the night editor. 
This man, being very busy and having 
the job of checking up on the reporters 
own headlines, used to content himself 
with cutting off the last paragraph of 
every piece of copy, every story, and let- 
ting it go at that. So the reporters used 
always to write one extra and exceed- 
ingly unimportant paragraph. 


The old Philadelphia Press, lamented 
by thousands of good newspaper men who 
have passed through its payrolls, was a 
great training school for copyreaders. 


There the desk was given its proper dig- 
nity. 

A reporter would no more have thought 
of going up to the Press copy desk and 
helping himself to shears or pastepot than 
he would have thought of walking clear 
to Broad street, six or seven blocks, to 
cash his pay order with a perfectly oblig- 
ing saloonkeeper right across the street. 
No, indeed, that was a COPY DESK. 

Not often did a reporter reach that 
eminence in which he dared to approach 
the desk at all without being summoned. 
Reporters that did that were among the 
élite. Nowadays reporters have no re- 
spect at all for the copyreader’s tools, 
and woe betide him if he leave them on 
his desk while at lunch. For he may as 
well return singing ‘Goodby, Forever.” 

We knew a reporter who got prop- 
erly bawled out for asking a copyreader 
for a match. The veteran, who was the 
dean of the desk, thus replied: 

“You have the whole city of Philadel- 
phia from which to get matches. This 
desk is right here from 6 to 2, matches 
or no matches.” 

But the dean was the most loved man 
in the room. When he had time, he used 
to call a cub reporter over and point out 
errors in his copy. And incidentally to 
give the cub a little encouragement. 

The dean sat next a very silent man 
for months, This man had another pe- 
culiarity, besides silence. He never: car- 
ried a knife, and used to sharpen his soft- 
lead, paper pencils with his shears. So 
one night the dean made him a present 
of a fine, pearl-handled knife. 

Another old-timer on this desk was an 
expert on Philadelphia society. He 
knew the genealogies of every family liv- 
ing within social distance of Rittenhouse 
Square. No possible error of initials 
could get by him. 

Every man on that desk was a special- 
ist. When any cuts were to be made in 
stories in the composing room, the copy- 
reader of that story was sent for, as it 
was assumed that only he could trim the 
story properly. Nowadays they just 
leave on the stone what they can’t get 
into the form. 

As a consequence the Press, despite its 
shortcomings, and they were no doubt 
many, was one of the best-edited papers 
in the Quaker City. Its passing during 
the war, or shortly afterward, caused re- 
pining by hundreds of newspaper men 
far from Philadelphia: who remembered 
their service on the old sheet. An ex- 
Press banquet, held a year or so ago, was 
very largely attended. Traditions! 

There .was that Election Night in 1916 
when the election of Justice Hughes to 
the Presidency seemed as certain as almost 
anything in this world, and in fact was 
conceded by such Democratic journals in 
the East as the New York World. But 
old Judge Wells at 11 o'clock came to 
the copy desk and said: 

“Well, gentlemen, the Press has never 
gone on an election result yet, and I think 
we will leave this one in doubt till we 
hear from California.” 

And the veteran editor’s judgment was 
amply vindicated. 

* * x 

The worst thing about the trade of a 
copyreader is that everywhere he goes 
he has to learn “style” all over again. 
The House of Representatives is capital- 
ized in one paper, and not in another: the 
Governor in the Argus becomes Gov. 
Smith in the News. Also rules of head- 
line writing vary in every office. Each pa- 
per has a different set of barred words, 
which the copyreader doesn’t usually find 


‘ out about till he has tried to use them. 


Words are usually barred because they 
have been used so often in headlines as to 
become bromidic. Examples are grill, nab, 
O.K., hit (verb), etc., all mighty handy 
to fit into a head with little count. 
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Negro in one paper becomes colored 
in another, on penalty of discharge. 
Even the word Jew is frequently banned. 

A frequent ban is on the use of forms 
of the verb “to be,” such as “is killed,” 
while nearly all papers now dislike top 
lines of heads ending in prepositions. 

Generally speaking the tendency on 
Eastern papers is to capitalize, while in 
the West everything goes lower case, 
even congress, and often the president 
himself. 

There used to be a marked difference 
between East and West in headlines 
starting with verbs. For instance, even 
in the New York Times, under the head- 
line, “Say Republicans Sure of Victory,” 
there might be a bank, as follows, “State 
Chairman -Predicts, etc.” In the West 
the noun cannot be implied, but must lead 
the first bank, and must agree in num- 
ber with the verb, for instance, “State 
Leaders Predict, etc.” 

Few Eastern newspapers have style 
books, and the copyreader gropes his 
way. The style book is a Western propo- 
sition, and the most weighty one the 
writer has ever seen is that used by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

This style book tells the new copy- 
reader almost every conceivable form 
preferred. Double-jointed words are 
cited. Style used to be adhered to re- 
ligiously. In fact the writer was once 
thrown back a head containing the word 
“trolley.” There was no ban against it, 
but the style book, compiled years be- 
fore, said nothing but street-car. Tradi- 
tions ! 

The war, though, by driving the good 
copyreaders into other occupations or 
into the service broke down these tradi- 


Selling WithoutAdvertising 


FROTOGRAVURE appeals not only to the buying 
it sells the merchant, too. 


public; 


i 


| 
tions, and tore a gap in the “style”, 
all publications.. For the traditions d 
paper are something that cannot be} 
quired by a new man overnight, or rat 
it used not to be so. | 
This probably is one of the elem 
entering into the trend toward standa; 
zation of American press since the y 
With the exception of the Cinei| 
Enquirer, the Boston Transcript, , 
one or two other papers, all Ameri 
dailies have the same style of headlit; 
varied in the cases of the New Yih 
Tribune and Evening Post by the | 
of lower case letters throughout) 
scarcely noticeable variation. The ma| 
up of papers throughout the country 
the same, their news and features | 
identical. That any variation from ¢! 
standardization has a great appeal is af 
denced by the tremendous growth in ¢| 
culation experienced by the New Y¢ 
Daily News. | 
* * * | 
The famous “Jerked to Jesus” hei! 
line over the story of a hanging was } 
example of brilliant, if suggestive co} 
reading. The head, however, might ny 
be regarded as slightly editorial. 
* kx 


What is a copy desk without its ba} 
of horrible headline examples? Tj: 
was when copyreaders used to vie w 
each other in putting a head over | 
would qualify for this book. 


Mosessohn Celebrates 70th Birthda 

Dr. Nehemiah Mosessohn, editor of {| 
Jewish Tribune, New York, celebrat| 
his 70th birthday March 21 at a dint) 
held in his honor. Friends presented 


him silverware and a life-size oil portr, 
of himself. 


Ta 


Armed With Roto Contract 


The Sales 


Manager of a nationally known cosmetic and toilet 
goods manufacturer discovered this when he sold | 


all the department and big down town stores in three 
days, due to the fact that Detroit merchants realize 
the magnificent sales appeal of a Detroit News Roto- 
gravure campaign. Armed with a News Rotogravure 
contract your dealers are half sold before the sales- 
man even discusses the product. 
News now has more than 270,000 circulation and 
reaches practically every home in Detroit and vicinity. 
The Rotogravure is largely Tesponsible for this cir- 


culation. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Weekday and Sunday Circulation in Michigan. i) 
“Always in the Lead” [ 


The Detroit Sunday 
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“OHIO 
FIRST” 


—mieans just what it says. 


The man who has studied business conditions knows that Ohio offers a rich field 
for those who have something worth while to sell. 


It has producing farms, busy factories, splendid hardwood forests, rich petroleum, 
coal and natural gas fields. It has a population of 5,759,394 or 141.4 inhabitants 
per square mile. | 


Ohio’s Purchasing Power Makes It the First Logical Market 


Ohio has 16,125 factories or an average of one factory for every 2.5 square miles of | 
territory. The yearly payroll of Ohio factories amounts to $944,651,000. 1 


There are 23,515,000 acres of farm land, mostly improved. Although this is about 
90% of the state’s area, yet 63.8% of the population lives in incorporated towns f 
and villages, showing the intensity of Ohio’s population. | 


| 

: 

| 

Ohio farms average 91.6 acres and are worth $3,095,666,336. Nearly 180,000 i | 
| 


farms are owned by their operators. ‘Think what this means to the maker of farm 
implements. 


Ohio is fifth in electric railway mileage. It.is thirty-fifth in area and fourth in 
population. | | 
Your Advertising in This Group Will Bring You Big Results i 


The papers here named are reaching the representative people of their respective 
communities. Cultivate these spenders. Investigate OHIO FIRST. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 } 
tion lines lines tion lines lines | i 
**Akron Beacon Journal......... (E) 35,785 -10 10 *Lima News.and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 .07 .05 | il 
. ' *Lima Republican-Gazette ....(M&S) 10,270 .035 .035 it 
BeA krone limes! <<. ..ie a sie oy = suelo 1,41 .06 -06 i 
a alee te. +Middletown Journal ..........-. (E) 5,117 .025 025 iit 
Akron Sunday Times........... (S) 21,439 07 07 +Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,890 .025 .025 
}Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,536 .0179 .0179 +Portsmouth Sun and Times...(M&E) 16,481 .06 .06 reg P 
{Cincinnati Enquirer ........(M&S) 72,270  .17-.35 .17-.35 aap ration rateeeees 5 Paks oe i i | 
teubenville Gazette ........... | 4 A H | 
OU aaa ne ati aa SE et 1G eae eb Toleday Hladate leads tbictyn2.00t (E) 100,317 27.25 ! i 
Columbus Dispatch ........... (S) 74,654 © .15 14 +Toronto Tribune ............. (EG 1,096 0",.011 4 2.011 ne ie 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal...(M) 50,124 .12 .13 **Youngstown Vindicator ........ vee 24,787 ~=—.07 .07 | i 1 
** dicator ........ 24,351 .07 .0 1 Be By | 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal...(S) 29,206 12 3 ABS He ME SA (S) q | | 
Conneaut News Herald......... (E) 3,094 .017 .0179 Government Statement, April 1, 1922. | 
TDover Daily Reporter.......... (E) 4,537 .02 -02 *A, B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922. | | 
fIronton Irontonian ........... (M) 3,170 .0179 .0179 ** A.B. C.. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1922. i 


{Kenton Democrat ............-. (E) 2,400 .014 .014 +Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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CLASSIFIED CAN BE SOLD IN ONE CALL 
BY COMMITTING PROSPECT AT START 


Salesman Whose First Question Not Only Interests His Cus- 
tomer, But Ties Him Up to Its Conclusion, Saves 
Time and Makes Lineage 


By C. L. PERKINS 
Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


sey T was from a talk with a salesman 
of securities that I gained a very 
valuable slant on selling classified,” said 
one solicitor who ranks first in a group 
of seventeen. “I had been plodding along 
for months working conscientiously but 
not getting brilliant results, and this chap 
opened up vast vistas which proved to be 
most valuable. I'll tell you what he said: 
“‘T’ve been trained in the one-call sys- 
tem in selling securities and there’s no 
reason the same principle shouldn’t apply 
to your problem, classified space. The 
old idea of persistence is wrong: alto- 
gether wrong. It makes the salesman 
argue subconsciously, “Well, I don’t sup- 
pose I'll sell him today, but I shall some 
time.” When I enter a prospect’s office 
I say, Mr. Jones, I am representing an 
enterprise which will yield its investors 
at least 15 per cent a year with practi- 
cally no risk, I do not wish to consume 
your time nor my own unless you are in 
a position to invest at least $500. Par- 
don my apparent presumption, Mr. Jones, 
but won’t you tell me frankly if you are 
now in a position to invest at least that 
sum in case I prove my proposition to 
your complete satisfaction. If I do, nat- 
urally you'll wish to join us. If not, you 
won't. But it must be settled pro and 
con this morning in your office. Will 
you invest, Mr. Jones, if, after a thor- 
ough exposition of my proposition you 
agree with my assertion that it will pay 
you at least 15 per cent annually with 


no risk?’ 
““Some’ say “No.” Then I bid them 
good bye. Others say “Yes,” believing 


that I can not prove my case. Those are 
the ones I sell in one call. No man 
could ever be sold any promotion project 
in one call, however, unless he had com- 
mitted himself beforehand through the 
method I’ve sketched.’ 

“That was what the security man told 
me,” continued the classified salesman, 
“and I promptly saw its application to 
my own problem. Next day I called ona 
real estate man whom I could never quite 
close. He was a born procrastinator. 

““Good morning, Mr. Belden, I’ve been 
wasting a lot of your time and a lot of 
mine on this question of using the Globe,’ 
I opened. ‘I have some new and inter- 
esting data to submit, but before I go into 
it I want to know if you’ll agree to this 
proposal. If I convince you this morn- 
ing beyond question of a doubt that for 
every dollar you spend in the Globe you 
will earn at least 15 per cent dividends, 
will you sign an order for a 30-time con- 
tract this morning; you’re to be the doc- 
tor.” What could he say but ‘Yes’? 

“Then I brought: all my batteries to 
bear. I showed him copies of sales slips 
from competitors. I spiked his usual de- 
fensive gun, the superiority of a compet- 
ing medium, by promptly admitting it. 
But because the Press will pay him 25 
per cent is no reason why he shouldn’t 
also get 15 per cent from another source, 
I replied. Additional space in the Press 
will pay little or nothing. He’s covering 
that public. 

“At the end of a half hour I wound up. 
‘Am I right?’ I demanded. ‘I’ve got to 
admit it,’ he replied. And he proceeded 


The Year’s Sporting Feature 
LUIS ANGEL FIRPO’S Pugilistic Life Specially Written By Himself 


for March 24, 1923 


to sign up. Since then, I’ve worked the 
one-call system steadily.” 


* ok Ox 
[ has often been stated in these 
ads are infinite. 


columns that the uses of Want- 
However, they have 
never been advocated as a method of or- 
ganizing hold-up men. Yet the following 
advertisement appeared in a metropolitan 
paper recently: 
“STICKUP MAN—Experienced for 
barrel truck.” 
All reports indicate that this was a 


composing room error. The copy should 
have read “Pickup man.” 


WESPE ADVANCED ON STAFF 


OF “C.-J.”. AND TIMES 


O S. WESPE, who has been con- 

* nected with the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times for the past two 
and a half years, 
has been ap 
pointed manager 
of classified ad- 
vertising for those 
newspapers. Mr 
Wespe’s news- 
paper experience 
started in 1908 
with the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) News. 
He is well known 
in Texas news- 
paper circles, hav- 
ing been  asso- 
ciated with the 
Houston Chron- 
icle, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and Beaumont Journal, 
serving this paper as advertising manager 
and later business manager, In 1917 he 
left the latter position to become general 
manager of the Hutchinson Gazette. 

After serving in the army, Mr. Wespe 
conducted an advertising agency in Fort 
Worth, Tex., disposing of this business 
to go with the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times, 


O. S. WeEsPE 


The man of whom Tex Rickard has said: 


“HE WILL LICK THE WORLD: HE IS ANOTHER JEFFRIES” 


The Man Who Undoubtedly Will Be Jack Dempsey’ 


the World. 


Read how he crossed the Andes on foot (a feat in itself) to fight for the 
heavyweight championship of South America in Santiago, Chile. He won. 


His Romantic Career; From a Drug Clerk 
to the Heavyweight Championship. 


“THE MAN WITHOUT A SMILE” 


Is a Greater Attraction in the Pu 


Than Any Other Fighter. 


The first installment will be released about April 2nd and will appear 
daily thereafter for thirty days. Each installment will be about 500 words. | 


For Full Particulars: Wire, Telephone or Write to 


“LA NACION” of BUENOS AIRES 


Telephones: Worth 5131-Bryant 2430 


s Next Opponent for the Championship of — 


gilistic World Today 


7 


the Association of Newsp; 
Classified Advertising Managers, and «| 
sified advertising manager of the Mil 
kee Journal, recently addressed the | 
Moines Real Estate Board on the sut\ 
“Making Real Estate Advertising i 
duce Better Results.” While in | 
Moines he also spoke before the <| 
newspaper division of the Iowa Px 
Association on classified advertising, } 
lowed by a general round table discus ; 
x Ok Ox | 


MESS EDITH COVICH has }} 

appointed classified adverti) 
manager of the Omaha Bee. Miss Co: 
started in classified advertising on | 
Des Moines Register & Tribune, wir 
she worked up to assistant want-ad n} 
ager. During the past six months} 
has been employed in a similar capat 
on the Bee. | 


| 
HARRY GWALTNEY, — 
I 


* * 


"THE Chicago Tribune is runnin| 

series of one-page advertisemi| 
in its Sunday magazine section. ‘T); 
are printed in colored rotogravure, | 
are excellent examples of attractive | 
vertising. They are particularly in; 
esting to and well worth following} 
those interested in want-ad promotio 


C. V. Newspaper Service Incorsae | 


The C-V Newspaper Service was} 
corporated March 12 under the nam) 
C-V Newspaper Service, Inc., with | 
following officers: Cornelius Vander } 
Jr., president; C. Colton Bingham, v: 
president and general manager ; Josep | 
Daly, secretary-treasurer. | 


Newspaper Freight Rate Reduced| 


The Arkansas railroad commission | 
issued an order, effective March 10, | 
ducing the rate on newspaper freight | 
the American Railway Express Comp \ 
from one cent to half a cent. This or1 
restores the rate that was in effect bet 
the war. 


51 Chambers Street, New York City | 


| 
, pail 
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(UGHT $100,000 BALM, 
URY SAID “1 CENT” 


wagist Claimed Libel When Suns 
Baltimore Quoted Her As Jus- 
tifying Black-and-White 
Marriages 


I's. Donald R. Hooker, whose suit 
@st the A. S. Abell Company, pub- 
sis of the Baltimore Sun and the 
ying Sun, for $100,000 for alleged 
x has been on trial for ten days, was 
jveek awarded a verdict of one cent. 
?s. Hooker, who has been a promi- 
* advocate of woman suffrage for 
* in Maryland, made a speech in Bal- 
me on February 21. In its reports 
' ¢ speech the Sun represented her as 
s ying the marriage of whites and 
as. Mrs. Hooker maintained that her 
eh was all directed at maintaining the 
o:ht that love was the only justifica- 
y for marriage, that the woman who 
a ed for any other reason sold herself. 
Hlowing her speech Mrs. Hooker an- 
s:red questions, and it was during this 
“ioning, it was said, that she was 
k. if marriage between whites and 
43 were justifiable with love as the 
s She is reported to have said that 
consistent with her argument as to 
y being the only basis for marriage, 
enust say “yes.” She denied this, 
ver, and said she had declared mar- 
4 between whites and blacks unthink- 
: 
1 
lirty-five witnesses were called for 
s laintiff, including several members 
organization of women suffragists 
tich she had been president. The 
~° number said she had been mis- 
psented in the article published in 
eun. One said that the Sun’s article 
djuoted her correctly. Fifteen wit- 
$3 were called for the defendant, in- 
ing Stanley Meade Reynolds, manag- 
s litor of the Sun, Mark Watson, as- 
tt managing editor and various other 
e tives and reporters, 


RULATORS WELCOME STUART 


daapolis Star’s New Managing Edi- 
tor Honor Guest at Dinner 


1: circulation department of the In- 
polis Star tendered a dinner March 
James A. Stuart, newly appointed 
using editor. Titled a “Hello, Jim” 
ur, the function partook of the spirit 
‘come and renewed companionship, 
‘(r. Stuart had long been with the 
@prior to his appointment two years 
dis managing editor of the Shaffer 
Wapers in Denver. 
sent at the dinner, including B. F. 
Vence, general manager; Charles 
y2, circulation manager, and W. E. 
8, assistant circulation manager, 
t the city district circulation man- 
e and all State circulation representa- 
€ 
\. Stuart took as his theme the slo- 
nf the Star, recently given concrete 
Pssion in the sentence: “Always first, 
VS complete, always fair,’ a phrase 
i, Mr. Stuart declared, embodied 
art of an efficient and conscientious 
Waper, 
A interesting musical program by 
et Payne, daughter of the Star’s 
Cation manager, and a number of her 
s entertained the guests. 


BTTONS FOR ITS VETERANS 


linapolis News Honors Employees 
Long in Its Service 


“Dloyees of the Indianapolis News 
leir families joined in a party last 
lunder the auspices of the manage- 
Nof the News. Long service for the 
lation was recognized when service 
Us were presented to employees who 
‘een with the paper five years or 
' The employees receiving the serv- 
ttons were divided into classes rep- 
“ing each five years of service. 

Mthe 45-year class are William T. 
isW. T. Taylor, Edward A. Woelz 
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and Charles E. Hunt. The group of 
those in the service 40 to 45 years in- 
cluded Susan E, Caylor, Hilton U. 
Brown, general manager, and Edwin Sul- 
grove. here were five in the 35 to 
40-year class, eleven in the 30 to 35-year 
class, twelve in the 25 to 30-year class, 
41 in the 20 to 25-year class, 41 in the 15 
to 20-year class, 57 in the 10 to 15-year 
oe and 102 in the five-to-ten year 
class. 


Tracy Ellis presided and talks were 


for March 24, 


made by Mr. ‘Brown, Lot Lee and W. T. [w= 


Ellis. 


FEBRUARY GAIN 10 PER CENT 


One City, 22 Newspapers Show Loss 
Against February, 1922, Lineage 


Only one city of the 29 listed by the 
New York Evening Post Statistical De- 
partment’s newspaper lineage tabulations 
for February, 1923, and February, 1922, 
carried a smaller total in the former than 
in the latter period. Gains were made by 


104 newspapers of 127 listed, 22 showing | | 


losses and no comparison being available 
in one case. The February, 1923, total 
was 97,692,848 lines, a gain of 9,646,182 
lines over the 1922 total, or almost 
2 per cent. The summary by cities iol- 
ows: 


1923 1922 Gain 


New York .. 11,951,634 11,337,442 614,192 


Chicago! (cr 587 Sse 4,955,973 917,148 
Philadelphia . 6,149,873 5,585,580 564,293 
Detroit ...... 3,870,776 3,408,776 462,000 
Cleveland ... 3,279,450 2,831,475 447,975 
St. Louis 3,606,880 3,097,800 509,080 
Boston au: 4,181,021 4,071,096 109,925 
Baltimore ... 3,576,656 3,108,921 467,735 
Los Angeles . 7,074,858 6,118,098 956,760 
Buffala-e', t% 2,630,370 2,477,067 153,303 
San Francis. 4,212,656 3,666,530 546,126 
Milwaukee .. 2,433,383 2,166,171 267,212 
Washington 3,472,710 3,451,232 21,478 
Cincinnati 3,064,500 2,610,000 454,500 


New Orleans 2,426,583 2,268,095 158,488 


Minneapolis . 2,750,192 2,537,008 213,184 
Seattle’ ica... 2,198,476 1,981,938 216,538 
Indianapolis . 2,537,412 2,342,610 194,802 
Denver ..... 1,775,060 1,848,308 73,248* 
Providence . 2,148,405 2,019,148 129,257 
Columbus .. 2,825,327 2,601,370 223,957 
Louisville ... 2,200,915 2,037,277 163,638 
St. Paul .... 2,049,082 1,689,030 360,052 
Oakland 1,725,598 1,438,640 286,958 
Omaha yy. 1,999,137 1,485,393 513,744 
Birmingham . 1,510,460 1,296,372 214,088 
Richmond 1,795,193 1,580,146 215,047 
Dayton) «i. 2,554,342 2,350,642 203,700 
Houston 1,818,278 1,684,028 134,250 
Totals ... 97,692,848 88,046,166 9,646,182 
*Loss. 


London Bookbinders’ Dispute Settled 


Decision in favor of the workers was 
given by the arbitration board on the 
question as to whether the London (Eng- 
land) Master Bookbinders’ Association 
would abide by the national wage agree- 
ment, or the agreement made between 
the London Master Printers’ Association 
and the National Union of Printing, 
Bookbinding, Machine-Ruling and Paper 
Workers in London. The board ruled 
in favor of the first alternative. 


ABusySpring 
In Prospect 


One of the barometers relied 
upon by business men to fore- 
cast basic conditions in any ter- 
ritory is the real estate market. 
The unusually good winter en- 
joyed by Baltimore realtors 
points to a splendid spring 
business in aJl lines. 

When you are ready to tell 
your story to this busy, growing 
city and many thousand families 
in the nearby territory, remem- 
ber that 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


SUN 


is 


Evening 


1923 
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LPS ORE ETO IT 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCH SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 


lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 


which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 
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Per inch....¥Y 12.50 
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ADVERTISING YOUR WARES IN CHINA 
MORE THAN SPACE-BUYING JOB 


Circulation Figures Mean Little but Copy Which Is Much 
Neglect—Today Is the Big Factor 
in Making Sales 


By CHUNG SHU KWEI 


Epirorrat Note.—Mr. 
of the University of Wisconsin 


MERICAN firms which plan to adver- 
tise or are advertising in newspapers 
in China should satisfy themselves in the 
outset with defi- 
nite answers to 
two fundamental 
questions : Which 
is the more ef- 
fective advertis- 
ing medium, the 
foreign press, or 
the native? What 
is the most ‘ef- 
fective way of 
writing the copy? 
A third ques- 
tion which is the 
most fundament- 
al is with refer- 
ence to the de- 
mand for the 
goods or service a particular firm ex- 
pects to render or is rendering. This 
phase of the subject will not be touched 
upon, as no firm will start advertising 
without making sure of the existence of 
a particular demand. 

The first question as to the effective- 
advertising medium of the for- 
eign press versus the native press can 
be answered in the same way as in 
America. The answer depends upon the 
class of people to whom the advertise- 
ments are intended to appeal. The na- 
tive press undoubtedly reaches a hundred 
times more people than the foreign press, 
but the masses in China are not in great 
need of foreign goods and have a very 
small purchasing power. Most of those 
who have use for western articles and 
are able to pay can read one foreign 
language at least, and the rest who know 
nothing but Chinese are in constant touch 
with and sometimes dependent for the 
purchase of accidental products upon 
those who read English, or some other 
language. 

It is also the so-called upper class of 
people who introduce new foreign goods 
into use in China. They may be com- 
pared to the society and fashion leaders 
in this country. On the other hand, it 
will be seen that those Chinese who read 
English naturally can read their own 
vernacular and that consequently adver- 
tising in the native press will be as ef- 
fective as in the foreign press. Only 
three points are in favor of the foreign 
press. The psychological element of 
pride which comes to those who know 
foreign languages prompts them to talk 
about foreign products of which others 
may have no knowledge, and the fact 
that in the foreign press there are fewer 
native advertisements makes that medium 
the better field for concentrated adver- 
tising. Lastly, the foreign press goes to 
the foreign population which cannot be 
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Kwei is editor of. the Chinese Students’ 
and was formerly on the staff of the Milwaukee 
prior to that manager of the China Press Bureau, 


Monthly. He is a graduate 


Journal and 
Washington. 


otherwise reached, through newspapers. 

The matter of circulation is not a seri- 
ous factor in advertising in both na- 
tive and foreign presses. Newspapers in 
China are literally passed from door to 
door, and the numerical report of circu- 
lation is no test of the value of a paper 
as an advertising. medium. This is es- 
pecially true of ‘the foreign press which 
in the nature of things can have but a 
limited circulation. 

This point is well illustrated in The 
North China Star, Tientsin, one of the 
two American newspapers in China. In 
1919 the paper had a circulation of 2,200 
and was then a financial burden upon the 
Star publishing company. Today its cir- 
culation has increased only by a few‘hun- 
dred, but it has become a well paying 
concern. Despite its limited circulation, 
its advertising value is many-fold greater. 
The financial success of the Star is made 
the more surprising, because its price of 
of 1 cent (Mex.) a copy is only one- 
tenth of ae price of most foreign news- 
papers in China. All this bears out the 
fact that newspapers in China are es- 
sentially commercial enterprises and not 
political organs like those in France, for 
instance. It is advertising that is paying 
the largest share of cost of the news- 
papers in China as it is here in America. 

The second question regarding the 
writing of copy is probably much more 


important than the first question. At 
present advertising in newspapers in 
China is as crude as the newspapers 


themselves. All advertisements are nec- 
essarily of the pure-selling kind, but the 
copy is poorly written. 

First in the foreign press, the adver- 
tisements are written by those who know 
little about the psychology of the Chinese 
people. They are based largely upon the 
market conditions in the Occident, and in 
many cases the advertisements are re- 
produced from mats sent over from 
America and prepared by Americans, who 
may have never seen China! Except 
possessing an appeal to the small number 
of foreigners in China, such advertise- 
ments are practically useless. 

Second in the native press, the adver- 
tisements for American and other foreign 
firms are still worse, except in cases 
where they are prepared by the adver- 
tising departments of the newspapers. 
In most cases, the advertisements are di- 
rect translations from those used in 
America, and the translations are in 
some cases ridiculous and in others al- 
most unintelligible or vulgar. It is in- 
deed surprising to see that the firms, 
while willing to buy space in newspapers, 
are not willing to spend money to secure 
good copy. A large part of writing the 
copy is done by some young men who 
speak “pigeon” English and are half- 
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part of a printed comic section. 
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baked in Chinese, and the copy ‘each 
writes is intended to produce results! 
The best course for American firms to 
take is to have copies prepared in Amer- 
ica by some Chinese who understands the 
products or service to be advertised and 
also the psychology of their own people. 
In this wise, the home office of each firm 
will not only know what points of the 
products or service are emphasized but 
also how they are emphasized. The 
copies may be made into mats to be sent 
to China, or for fear of shrinkage the 
copies may be written as they are to ap- 
pear in print and then sent across. In 
no case should an advertisement be writ- 
ten for the Chinese press by one who 
does not have a good command of the 
language. A poorly written copy is not 
only sure to be ridiculous but may even 
be offensive because out of good taste. 


American firms which plan to advertise 
in newspapers in China should disown 
themselves of the idea that a space in the 
newspapers will bring the desired results. 
There should be something more than 
space. Indeed it is infinitely better to re- 
duce the money for purchasing space in 
order to pay for better copy than to fill 
a whole page with nothing but worth- 
less trash. 

In this connection it may be of inter- 
est to mention that American products, 
such as toilet articles, etc., intended for 
Chinese consumption, had better be sold 
in wrappers prepared expressly for this 
purpose by some Chinese in this country. 
The reason is simple: American work- 
manship insures better appearance and 
attractiveness. A good wrapper in 
Chinese is an advertisement in itself. It 
is both economical and effective. It is at 
least worth trying. 


: 
FORD A SWEDISH NEWSBO') 


Detroit Engine Covers 300 Km. Ij 
Over Railroad Tracks 


A Ford on tracks delivers one o} 
leading Swedish newspapers to its 
ers. The  G6teborgs Hate) 
SjOfartstidning, in order to sery)|; 
readers in western and southern Syj 
with copies on the day of issue, las) 
tumn adapted “a common automobi) 
a well-known Detroit make” for ope 
ing on the railroad between GoOte) 
and Malmé6, a distance of 300 kilom: 
The scheme was successful to suc. 
extent that a larger car was require 

Two Swedish engineers thereupon ) 
structed a motor car to meet the bij 
of increased traffic—in this instanceh 
paid circulation—and equipped it | 
the motor from the disembodied }; 
The new’car recently was put into of 
tion and, according to a report } 
Walter’ H. Sholes, the American } 
sul at GOteborg, it makes a speed (| 
kilometers an hour. The chassj 
mounted on ordinary railroad car wl: 


Jail for St. Louis Paper Thieve 


St. Louts, March 19.—The thei) 
1,300 copies of the Sunday Post-Dis)| 
from a loading platform at 913 > 
Jefferson avenue on February 17 wai) 
of three charges of petit larceny \ 
which three negroes were sentence! 
three years in the city workhouse | 
by Judge Calvin Miller in the Cou} 
Criminal Correction. The other chi: 
were based on the theft of two lo} 
used automobile tires from a tire | 


pany. 


To those who Sell in Cincinnati a1 


those who Want to 


IN 1922 THE TIMES-STAR carried the selling mes- 
sages of local and national advertisers into eight out 
of every ten of the 141,000 homes in Greater Cincinnati. 
Twenty-eight per cent of these homes are owned by the 


families that live in them. 


Cincinnati department and clothing stores alone used al- 
most four million lines of display advertising in the Times- 


Star, 


and of the national advertisers who used it, one 


hundred and fifty used no other paper in this territory. 


The total lineage of display advertising in the Times-Star 


last year, with only six issues per week, was one-fifth 


greater than the largest amount ever published in any year 
by any other paper in Cincinnati, including Sundays. 


But this unrivaled supremacy of the leading newspaper in 


Cincinnati is not a matter of one year ortly. 
interruption for fifteen consecutive 


maintained without 


years, increasing year by year. 


It has been 


For a decade and a half 


the Times-Star has published an average of more than 27% 

of display advertising in excess of its nearest competitor. 

For the last ten years this excess has been more than 30%. 

Last year, with 10,459,407 lines of display advertising, the 
Times-Star led the second paper by 1,921,038 lines and 
distanced the third paper by 3,949,463 lines. 


NO CONSPICUOUSLY SUCCESSFUL 


SELLING 


RECORD HAS BEEN MADE IN CINCINNATI IN } 


THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS WITHOUT THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THE TIMES-STAR. NO CON- 
SPICUOUS. AND CONSISTENT ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN IN THE TIMES-STAR HAS FAILED 
TO MAKE A SUCCESSFUL SELLNG RECORD. 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


TIMES-STAR 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager i 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations f ; 
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W MUNSEY BUILDING 
OON IN BALTIMORE 


«struction to Start When Site Is 
SJeared—Ample Delivery Space 
Provided for News and 

1 American 


‘ans are going ahead for the erection 
f handsome new building as the future 
se of the Munsey papers, the Balti- 
we News and the Baltimore American. 
Jae new building is to be at Courtland 
, Center streets, several squares to the 
yh of the business center of Baltimore. 
} reason for moving is that the present 
iisey Building, at Fayette and Calvert 
jts, a 17-story building, does not offer 
#yest opportunities for the distribution 
fhe paper. Fayette street, on which 
delivery rooms open, is one of the 
«; crowded of the downtown business 
its, and the trucks loading papers in 
ymorning and the afternoon are ham- 
sd by the street car and automobile 
sic. Since Mr. Munsey acquired the 
rican, the building of that paper has 
; used to some extent. That is at 
4h and Baltimore streets in the same 
jatown business neighborhood. 

ut even this,’ the News said recently, 
} not satisfactorily solved the prob- 
1 for the operation of two separate 
‘luction plants is necessarily accom- 
jed by'delays and handicaps which a 
se site of operation will serve to oyer- 
2,” 

fhe new building is planned to consist 
»wo stories, sub-basement and_base- 
it to occupy a lot 200 by 100 feet on 
sw wide automobile driveway with 
its on all sides, which will provide 
ile space for loading the papers on 
iks without interference from sireet 
sic. The building will occupy 60,000 
ire feet of floor space devoted ex- 
ively to the newspapers. 

“ey stone will be the material from 
Ith the building will be constructed. 
f entrance in the center will be of a 
iefully curved design. 

te sub-basement will contain the 
«room, stereotype room, boiler room 
| machine shop. Foundations have 
( provided for five sextuple presses 
| motor pits. 

| the basement, level with the street, 
ibe a part of the pressroom, the mail 
a, quarters for newsboys, a lunch- 
4, locker room, shower.baths, paper 
uuge place. 

ye entire northern end of the first 
» will be devoted to the composing 
a and the photo-engraving depart- 
«. The south end will be devoted to 
iting room, business office and circu- 
tn department. There will be a spa- 
$s lobby, with stairways leading to 
second floor. The entire second floor 
i be devoted to the editorial depart- 
cts Of the News and the American. 
ate for beginning construction of the 
iling has not been announced, but it 
‘pected that it will be soon, since Mr. 
‘sey has said that it will start as soon 
le site can be cleared. 


‘(0 SPEED ELECTION NEWS 


lb Law Would Compel Complete 
Returns Day After Balloting 


2wspapers of Ohio will be able to get 
plete election reports the day fol- 
ig the election, following provisions 
Gsions of a bill passed March 12 by 
‘House in the Ohio Legislature. The 
ithe Bender-Spidel act, requires local 
‘ion Officers to remain on duty until 
€count is completed and to make 
apt report to the board of elections. 
board, in turn, must report imme- 
aly by telegraph or telephone, to the 
‘tary of state. 

l reports of elections must be in not 
' than noon following the election 
‘provision is made for the summary 
Oval of any election officials who 
| to do his duty in accelerating elec- 
returns. Under the old system com- 
{ returns could not be ascertained un- 
je end of the week after election day. 
> bill is now up for signature by 
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Governor Donahey.. Credit for passage 
of the bill goes to the newspapers and 
publishers of the state and to Secretary 
oi State Thad H. Brown, who was very 
active in sponsoring the matter. It was 
iatroduced at the instigation of news- 


papers and has been actively sponsored ° 


by them during its discussion in the leg- 
islature. 


REFORM FOR OMAHA SPEEDERS 


World-Herald Artist Pointed to Jail, 
But Speedometer Man Knew Better 


A novel advertising stunt has just been 
effected by the Stewart-Warner Com- 
pany of Omaha. A few days ago, Judge 
Holmes of Omaha started to sentence 
speeders to from one to 90 days in jail 
at labor instead of fining them. Then a 
cartoon by Spencer appeared in the 
World-Herald. 

The cartoon in itself was to show 
speeders the difference in miles per hour 


Your Speedometer Has a MESSAGE fo r You 


| FOR correc. speed and mile- STEWART-WARNER 
age let us equip your car Products Servi i 
with a reliable spesdomeier. = 


between a safe rate of speed and a speed- 
er's rate. [t showed a speedometer at 20 
tniles; then at 25, with the bars of a cell 
getting plainer; at thirty the cell ap- 
peared with the door closed; and at 35, 
tne cell door was open, with a sign read- 


ing, “Reserved for you.” 
The cartoon quickly caught the eye of 
the local Stewart-Warner Speedometer 


manager, and now he is using it in a 
newspaper advertising campaign to equip 
cars that are not now using his instru- 
ment. 3 


H. F. Hohlt Retires in Brenham 


Stockholders of the Brenham (Tex.) 
Daily Banner, have elected the following 
directors: George Neu, W. W. Searcy, 
C. L. Wilkins, F. C. Winkelmann, Ed. 
Schnide tae Wins, Zachappell, HH, A. 
Kelling, Theodore Schirmacher and Ed- 
win Hohlt. Directors have elected the 
following officers: Edwin Hohlt, presi- 
dent; Theodore Schirmacher, vice-presi- 
dent; George Neu, secretary and treas- 
urer. H. F. Hohlt, who had ‘been presi- 
dent of the company for years, retired 
and his son, Edwin Hohlt, succeeded him 
at the head of the business. George Neu 
was retained as general manager. 


Directory of Catholic Press 


Joseph H. Meier, for 17 years with 
Catholic publications, will soon publish 
the Catholic Press Directory, a volume 
which will contain names and addresses 
of all Catholic papers and periodicals. 
The Directory will explain the purpose, 
nature and object of the publications, 
subscription price, page size, width and 
depth of column, frequency of issue, home 
addresses, publishers, advertising rate 
per line and per page, as well as the 
agency discount and cash discount. 


Paper Exhibit April 9-14 


The Paper Industries exposition will 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, April 9-14. Three main 
exhibits will be arranged as part of the 
general story telling the public the his- 
tory of paper from forest to final des- 
tination. 
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If You Wart to Know 


Whether your sales message is go0d—whether 
it is the kind of copy that will appeal to people 
in every walk of life—place your try-out cam- 
palgn in 


The Providence Journal 


(Morning and Sunday) 


1 


iA 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 
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Rhode Island’s Great and Influential Newspapers 


HE Rhode Island market is a field of strong 


concentration. 


The compact area, diversified 


industries, well paid wage earners, ample transporta- 


tion facilities and excellent distributors make it the 


logical place for try-out campaigns. 


Reader confidence and influence make The Provi- 


dence Journal and The Evening Bulletin valuable 


mediums for manufacturers who seek good company, 


and insure a friendly welcome in nearly every worth- 


while home in the State. 


National advertisers may now buy space in the week- 


day issues of these papers on a special combination 


rate which offers a decided saving to those who de- 


sire to thoroughly cover Rhode Island with the least 


expenditure. 


Write for Rates and Information Regarding This 


Productive Territory 


Providence Journal Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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NEW WOODS TAX PLAN 
URGED BY BAKER 


Plan Now Followed Causes Cutting of 
Timber Before It Is Ripe—Sees 


Ever-Present Menace of 
Canadian Embargo 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 21.—The 
paper and pulp industry of the United 
States is facing lean years if a policy of 
reforestation which will permit the com- 
mercial growth of timber is not adopted. 
Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
recently told the Senate Committee on 
Reforestation now investigating the forest 
resources of the country. 

“The timber has been cut away from 
the paper mills in the Eastern section of 
the United States,” said Mr. Baker, “and 
we are paying a heavy penalty in freight 
and haulage, to bring paper from the 
West to the East and on Canadian wood. 
We are threatened with an embargo on 
wood from Canada, and we are turning 
to reforestation—to the practice of for- 
estry to see if, in part, we cannot supply 
the paper industry with raw materials.” 

Although not more than 14 per cent 
of the wood or pulp made into paper by 
American mills comes from Canada at 
the present time, the shipments are not 
to be ignored, Mr. Baker explained. An 
embargo, he told the committee, was only 
a matter of time with propagandists 
broadcasting Canada with circulars and 
conducting a ceaseless campaign in behalf 
of prohibiting shipment of raw materials 
of the paper industry outside the Do- 
minion. 

“Here in the United States,” said Mr. 
Baker, “is enough idle forest land, east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio, if it were producing half a cord an 
acre per year, to make the country inde- 
pendent of importations. One-third of 
New England is not being farmed. In 
New York there are millions of idle 
acres. In Pennsylvania, out of 28,000,000 
acres, we are farming only 10,000,000 
acres. In Ohio there are 3,000,000 acres. 
In other words, we have plenty of forest 
land on which to grow the forest to take 
care of our needs.” 

Experiments in forestry undertaken by 
the paper manufacturers, Mr. Baker ex- 
plained, are being conducted in the Adi- 
rondacks, where spruce timber grows 
readily. 

“The large paper companies are plant- 
ing their own forests as fast as they can,” 
continued Mr. Baker. “The period of de- 
pression stopped them for a time, but we 
are getting back to activity now, and we 
are looking forward to the time when, 
with the assistance of the Government 
and the States, private owners will be- 
come interested and make it possible for 
us to maintain our paper industry. But 
the paper industry is facing a period of 
Jean years between this time and the 
time when the planted forests begin to 
give us a return.” 

If reforestation is to be successful in 
the United States, Mr. Baker asserted, 
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the tax laws must be changed. 
den and other countries where a satisfac- 
tory system of reforestation is carried 
out, timber is grown virtually tax-free 
and a severance tax is levied when the 
timber is cut. This tax in Sweden, in 
many instances, is as high as 45 per cent 
of the value of the cut timber, but during 
the growth of the timber the owner pays 
no more than a nominal land tax. The 
American system of taxing standing tim- 
ber at its value as such virtually excludes 
private enterprise from raising timber or 
forces the owners to remove their stands 
with no thought of developing forests. 

“The difficulty with us,’ he told the 
Senate investigators, “is we tax upon 
what we consider the value of the stand- 
ing timber each year. So the lumberman 
will say, I have to cut that timber if I 
get out on it at all, and he cuts it before 
it is ready, sometimes. I am not sure 
that a change in our tax laws in the 
timber-yielding States is not more vital 
than fire protection.” 


N. Y. FOREST BILL DISAPPROVED 


Paper Makers Demand State Survey 
Before Legislation Is Passed 


A definite forestry policy for the State 
of New York was advocated in resolu- 
tions adopted March 20 by the executive 
committee of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. The resolutions op- 
pose legislation now pending in Albany, 
which would specify cutting regulations 
not in accord with unanimous recom- 
mendations of the association of technical 
foresters of the State. 

The resolution said that passage of 
such legislation before the State has de- 
fined a practical forest policy would so 
confuse forest officials and forest own- 
ers that no reasonable forestry progress 
would be made, and urged that any 
further legislation be delayed until the 
State had conducted an effective, economic 
survey and worked out a reasonable for- 
est policy applicable to both State-owned 
and privately owned lands. 

The association, which is co-operating 
with the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and other similar organiza- 
tions in the effort to get Federal legisla- 
tion fixing a national forestry policy, de- 
cided to make forestry a chief subject of 
discussion at the convention in the week 
of April 9, in New York. 


WATER LACK STOPS PAPERS 


Newfoundland Lakes Frozen, St. Johns 
Press Can’t Get Power 


Daily newspapers in St. Johns, N. F., 
announced a temporary suspension of 
publication March 19, owing to lack of 
power to operate the presses. The com- 
pany, which supplies the electric power 
shut down because of shortage of water 
in the interior lakes. Operation of street 
cars was abandoned last week. The city 
lighting system also will have to shut 
down, it is feared, unless a thaw relieves 
the situation soon. 
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PAPERS WILL. CUT SIZE 
HOPWOOD THINKS 


They'll Have to Some Day, 
Cleveland Editor, to Meet 
Scarcity of Print 
Paper 


Says 


Erie C. Hopwood, editor-in-chief of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, predicts that 
metropolitan newspapers will be forced 
to cut their size. Faced with the shrink- 
age of forest tracts and the steady dimi- 
nution of the white paper supply, news- 
papers of the United States, he thinks, 
“must make a complete readjustment of 
their methods.” 

Mr. Hopwood made this statement of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club in a talk 
before the members at Hotel Statler, 
March 16. He predicted that future 
daily newspapers will tell “news in fewer 
words,” and said that “advertising space 
will be rationed among advertisers.” 

“I do not mean that there is any im- 
mediate prospect of this readjustment,” 
Mr. Hopwood said, “but there is already 
a tendency in that direction.” 

Discussing the effect of particular types 
of news on circulation, he said that a 
world’s series of baseball games or a 
Presidential election increased sales of 
the Plain Dealer about 10 per cent, “but 
ordinary stories have very little effect.” 

“Circulation,” he said, “receives no 
continuing advantage from such news as 
originates with local news sensations of 
a criminal type. There is an initial ad- 


vantage, but in the long run you 
as much as you gain, because pe 
sicken of the constant competition 0} 
The job of any newspaper is to suy| 
leadership in its own community, by; 
doesn’t do anybody any good if you | 
so far in the lead of the parade that | 
are clear out of sight around the cori 
If the newspaper is to lead, it must: 
main close to its readers by supply) 
the news and entertainment desired,” 
\ | 
MILLION PROFITS IN 1922 | 


Union Bag & Paper Shows Big G, 
Over Previous Year 


The Union Bag and Paper Comp; 
reports for 1922 net profits of $1,029, 
after depreciation and interest, but bef| 
Federal taxes, or the equivalent of $| 
a share earned on its $14,977,850 of cz) 
tal stock, compared with a net loss. 
the end of 1921 amounting to $723) 
The report for the year, compared y/ 
the two preceding years, follows: 

1922 1921 192) 
Net earnings. .$1,744,389 $797,192 $5,046) 
Total income.. 1,303,145 530,215 2,127 | 
Net profits ... 1,029,865 *723,397 35474, | 
Sur. after div. 162,031 *1,888,263 2,393)| 


*Loss. 


The profit and loss surplus, as of ]: 
cember 31, was $1,228,073, against $1,1i! 
042 in 1921 and $1,874,305 in 1920. 

This company is a fairly large produ} 
of newsprint, its subsidiary, the 
Maurice Paper Company, haying a dz| 
capacity of 116 tons. 


-—-CIRCULATION— 
Goes UP and Stays UP 


When You Use 
WORLD COLOR 


Action-art Tabloid Mats 


REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT 

Colored Poster Cover Pages 

Russell True-To-Life Sketches 
Action Toy Cut-outs 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


Chicago 
643 McCormick Bldg. 


Annabelle Doll Cut-outs 
Famous Bingville Puzzle Pages 


“‘To-be-Colored” Crayon Pictures 


and Other Fascinating 
Tabloid Pages Teeming with 
Strong Home Folk Appeal. 


IDEAL FOR YOUR MAGAZINE OR COMIC SECTION 


in Colors | 
4°-'3; or 2 
or Black Only 


AT “YOU’D BE SURPRISED” PRICES 


Write or Wire for Proofs Today 


A THE WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. 
ie Est. 1900 R. S. Grable, Pres. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ROVIDENCE NEWS WINS 
IN LIBEL ACTION 


amd Jury Refuses to Indict on Story 
charging Collection of Money Un- 
der False Pretenses in Last 
Senatorial Campaign 


NCE, March 22.— The 
Providence County grand jury has’ 
sorted no indictments in the cases of 
John A. Hen- 
nessy of New 
York, president 


and editor of the 
Providence Ju G 
Providence 
News, and 
Henry DeWitt 
Hamilton, its 
secretary and 
treasurer, who 
were charged 
with criminal 
libel by former 
Governor Robert 

ivingston 
Beeckman in 
connection with 
| matter published in the newspaper 
ling the Senate and state campaign last 


yun A. HENNESSY 


dso in the case of Herve’ J. Lagace 
)Woonsocket, who was charged with 
lining money from Beeckman under 
ge pretenses, the jury refused to in- 
'. The matter published in the Provi- 
ice News, on which Former Governor 
}ckman based his complaint, had to do 
ji the alleged payment to Lagace in 
rovidence Hotel of $1,500 by J. Henry 
‘iter, manager of Mr. Beeckman’s cam- 
mas Republican candidate for United 
ytes senator against Senator Gerry, 
Jnocrat. 
mmediately following the publication 
‘the News of the article and an edi- 
‘al commenting on the Reuter-Lagace 
cident, Mr. 
eckman en- 
sd complaints 
j ¢riminal 
“ges against 
1 Hope Pub- 
sng Company, 
‘sident Hen- 
sy, Secretary 
‘nilton, Luke 
) Keenan, a 
ikholder of 
1 News, and 
face, Charges 
icriminal libel - 
ie laid against 
icompany and 
isrs, Hennessy 
| Hamilton, while Mr. Beeckman 
Irged Messrs. Hennessy, Hamilton, 
“nan, and Lagace with conspiracy to 
amit criminal libel. 
m December 16 the District Court 
ind no probable cause in the con- 
[acy charges against Messrs. Hen- 
Gy, Keenan, and Lagace, and shortly 
‘eafter a similar ruling was made in 
‘conspiracy charge against Mr. Ham- 
jn. Probable cauise was found in the 
ininal libel charges against Messrs. 
messy and Hamilton and in the case 
(inst Lagace for obtaining money un- 
(false pretenses. It was on the lat- 
he cases that the grand jury re- 
(te 
sccording to the articles published in 
| News, Lagace, known as a Demo- 
, and unsuccessful candidate, was 
lroached by Reuter, manager of the 
ckman campaign, and a meeting was 
lnged at the Providence-Biltmore 
tel in a bedroom of the Beeckman 
le, where three $500 bills were paid 
‘Lagace. It was represented, accord- 
| to the newspaper, that the payment 
i} made on the understanding that the 
ney would be used to influence Demo- 
Itc votes in Mr. Beeckman’s favor. 
acsimile engravings of the $500 bills 
Ve published on the front page of the 
Yvidence News, with several affida- 
|. The state was electrified by the 
tions made, which were shortly be- 
© the balloting in the November elec- 


James E. Garrison 
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Following the Providence News’ ex- 
posure Mr. Beeckman was beaten for the 
United States Senate by 15,000 votes ma- 
jority given to Senator Gerry, and the 
Democrats elected nearly all their state 
ticket, including the governor, 

Before the change of administration 
in Rhode Island last year an indictment 
was returned against the Hope Publish- 
ing Company, the corporation publishing 
the Providence News, alleging criminal 
libel. This has not been disposed of but 
Vice-President James E. Garrison as- 
sures Epitor & PusiisHeEr that the com- 
pany would welcome an early trial of 
this case with the opportunity to show 
the newspaper’s complete justification of 
what it published. 

Also, there is pending a suit at New- 
port by Private Secretary Reuter claim- 
ing $250,000 damages because he was 
called the tool of Beeckman. The Provi- 
dence News publishers say they are quite 
ready to go to the bat on this issue, 
which involves’ the same facts upon 
which the Grand Jury failed to indict, 
but they do not expect Beeckman’s sec- 
retary to meet them in court. 


COUNTRY PRESS NEEDS EDITORS 


Freedom from Print Shop Cares Is 
Necessary to Success 


SyracuseE, N. Y., March 20.—The time 
has come when the most successful coun- 
try editor is the one who can divorce 
himself from the printing plant and de- 
vote his energies to the front office, the 
business and editorial end of the paper, 
Lee W. McHenry, editor of the Oneida 
(N. Y.) Democratic Union, made this 
statement to students in the department 
of journalism at Syracuse University in 
an address recently. 

Mr. McHenry, a college man who 
started out to be a lawyer, followed in 
the footsteps of his father, who was 
editor of the Democratic Union for 35 
years. After ten years as a country edi- 
tor Mr. McHenry says he has nothing 
to regret and the forsees a great future 
for the country press “if college trained 
men and women go out from our schools 
of journalism and infuse young blood 
and enthusiasm into the papers.” 

“The day when the country editor had 
to be a printer, is past,’ said Mr. Mc- 
Henry. The editor is worth more in the 
front office, outside the office and attend- 
ing to the editorial end of his publication. 
The printing end of the business can be 
handled by a good printer, who may be 
a part of the firm. 

“Tt is also true that there are too many 
country papers. It is a good thing some 
of them are dying out. The ones that 
survive will become better and make a 
more prosperous country press with 
larger circulations. But don’t forget 
that the newspaper is the greatest me- 
dium to promote good will, successful 
advertising and a big job printing bus- 
iness.” 

Mr. McHenry spoke on the subject, 
“Publishing a Weekly in a Small City.” 
He said that advertising ought to cost 
40 cent an inch in a paper of about 1,500 
circulation and that the sooner the coun- 
try press learned to charge enough for its 
product the sooner it would be returning 
dividends on a par with other business 
enterprises. 


Champaign Herald in Receiver’s Hands 


E. S. Swigart, of Champaign, Ill., has 
been appointed receiver of the Cham- 
paign Evening Herald Publishing Com- 
pany. The appointment rose out of a 
bill filed March 15, by C. T. Vaughn, 
lately president of the publishing con- 
cern. The paper, which made its ap- 
pearance January 1, 1923, has just ended 
a subscription contest, in which $7,000 
was offered in prizes. Charles H. An- 
derson, former president of the company, 
has disappeared. 


Special Edition of 246 Pages 


The San Francisco Chronicle issued 
its annual edition March 14, consisting 
of 246 pages in 13 sections. 
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HOUSE 
HUNTING 


On May the first this year 
Thousands of Renters will seek 
new homes. 

But— 

On every day of every year 
Every National Advertiser does 
the same. 
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One home will satisfy the House 
Hunter 

But nothing short of every home 
will 

Satisfy the National Advertiser. 


Because the NEWS LEADER 
occupies 
A rather unusual position 


This statement is being pub- 
lished. 


Homes in Richmond, 
Virginia 

News Leaders sold daily in 
Richmond 


For the National Advertiser who 
1S 

House Hunting in Richmond 
Complete Saturation is given by 


THE NEWS LEADER 


Richmond, Virginia 
Kelly -Smith Co. 


Marbridge Bldg. J. B. Keough 
N. Y. City Atlanta, Ga. 


Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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H. E. KREHBIEL, CRITIC 
OF MUSIC, DEAD 


With New York Tribune 43 Years— 
Known Nationally as Authority 
and the Author of Many 
Books 


Henry E, Krehbiel, for 43 years musi- 
cal editor of the New York Tribune, 
known the country over as an authority 
on composition and performance, died 
suddenly March 20 in New York after 
an illness of a few days. He was born 
March 10, 1854, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
of the sturdy German stock that settled 
in the Middle West in the last century. 
In his boyhood his parents moved to 
Ohio and he was educated in the public 


Henry E, Kreupret 


schools of that state. Natural love of 
and aptitude for music led him to study 
that art privately, with the purpose of 
being not only a performer, but. still 
more, an authoritative critic. At the age 
of 20, in 1874, he became the musical edi- 
tor and critic of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
among the foremost newspapers in the 
West for literary, artistic and critical 
culture. 

It was as a member of the staff of the 
Gazette that Whitelaw Reid first at- 
tained eminence as a journalist, and from 
it that he came to the Tribune, and 
though he had left that paper several 
years before Mr. Krehbiel became con- 
nected with it, his interest init had by no 
means waned. When, therefore, in 1879, 
the Tribune’s musical critic, John R. G. 
Hassard, failed in health and was com- 
pelled to relinquish most of his work, 
Mr. Reid summoned the young man 
whose work in Cincinnati was attracting 
favorable attention among musicians and 
journalists. 

For a few months he assisted Mr. 
Hassard and did other work as a re- 
porter. Then at the beginning of the 
musical season in the fall of 1880, he 
was installed as musical critic of the 
Tribune, replacing Mr. Hassard, who 
devoted his time to travel and literary 
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criticism. Thereafter, for more than 40 
years, Mr. Krehbiel was a power in the 
musical life of America. Down to 
within ten days of his death he was still 
conducting his department in the Trib- 
une. A fitting tribute was paid to him 
less than a year ago when, on the eve- 
ning of May 6, 1922, a testimonal din- 
ner was given at the Harvard Club in 
New York in honor of his 50th anni- 
versary of newspaper work. More than 
100 friends were present, including many 
of the most prominent members of the 
journalistic, musical and dramatic pro- 
fessions, while appreciative messages 
came from Marcella Sembrich, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski and others. In addition 
to his work for the Tribune, Mr. Kreh- 
biel taught music to private pupils for 
some years and was a lecturer on mu- 
sical appreciation at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, ever since its foundation in 
1904. 

His published books comprise more 
than 25 volumes on musical subjects. He 
served on the music section of the Inter- 
national Jury at the Paris Exposition in 
1900, and was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. Yale University gave him an 
M. A. degree in 1909. Mr. Krehbiel’s 
researches into American folk song, both 
Indian and negro, as well as composi- 
tions of other origin, are considered the 
most intelligent and authoritative that 
have ever been made. 

Mr. Krehbiel was twice married—first 
in 1887 to Miss Helen Virginia Osborne, 
of Birmingham, Conn., who died some 


years later, leaving him a daughter, 
Helen, who now lives in Waterbury, 
Conn. He was married the second time, 


in 1896; to Miss Marie Van, an accom- 
plished singer, of Brooklyn, who sur- 
vives him. , 

Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the 
Tribune, when he heard of the death of 
Mr. Krehbiel, paid him the following 
tribute : 

“My heart is heavy at saying good-bye 
to so staunch and lovable a comrade. 
He was a good friend and I am sorry 
for our profession. Krehbiel was a 
great type of critical journalist, like 
George W. Smalley and William Winter. 
He told the truth about things of the 
moment, recognizing the value of news 
as news. And he stated it with unfail- 
ing reverence to enduring standards of 
knowledge and good taste. He lived to 
furnish right thinking about music.” 

Deems Taylor of the World voiced 
his appreciation of the Tribune’s critic 
in part as follows: 

“There may be some debate as to what 
man in the world has ‘known the most 
about music as an art and a science, but 
no one, I believe, not even Philip Hale, 
had Krehbiel’s stock of first hand and 
documentary information about musical 
happenings.’ This reviewer once wrote 
that all a music critic needed today was 
Grove’s Dictionary, Who's Who in 
Music, and Henry Krehbiel’s telephone 
number. And on_ second thought, 
granted the third, I think one could dis- 
pense with the first item. For he was a 
walking encyclopedia, 

“Did you want the date of the first 
American performance of Siegfried? 
Pop Krehbiel knew it—offhand, prob- 
ably, for he had been there. Or was it 
the name of Rossini’s cook you needed? 
He would get it for you or could tell 
you that the cook had no name. No 
need to ransack libraries for data con- 


To handle your next 


One crew available April Ist. 


104 N. BAILEY AVE. 


GET KENDALL 


SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 


Invariably, that’s the: advice one receives from a fellow pub- 
lisher who has used Kendall’s services. 


Wire or write. 


W. S. KENDALL 


(Winfield S. Kendall) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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cerning some resusticated concerto grosso 
of Bach and Haendel. The lazy critic had 
but to ask Krehbiel. And we all did, 
time and again. And he never failed us. 

“T think the best clue to the man as 
a whole lies in the fact that he was so 
cordially detested by so many musicians 
who had never seen him, and that most 
of the people who knew him loved him, 
and called him ‘Pop.’” 

Mr. Krehbiel is the fourth renowned 
New York critic who has passed on dur- 
ing the last few months, the others being 
James G. Huneker and Henry Tyrrell 
of the New York Morning World, and 
Sylvester Rawlings of the New York 
Evening World. 


GEORGE U. PIPER DEAD AT 57 


Former Owner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and Press-Union 


George U. Piper, at one time publisher 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and 
brother of Edgar B. Piper, editor of the 
Portland Oregonian, died on March 10 
in Portland. He was collector of cus- 
toms for Oregon. 

Mr. Piper’s life was closely allied with 
the newspaper industry in the Pacific 
Northwest. He was born in Warsaw, 
Ind., May 2, 1866, and the family came 
to the Pacific Coast when he was a boy. 
As a young man he was a reporter on 
the Post-Intelligencer under his brother, 
Edgar B. Piper, then city editor. In 1891 
the two Pipers bought the Seattle Press- 
Times, but sold it a year later and both 
went to work within a short time ior the 
Oregonian. 

George Piper bought the Seattle Post- 


Intelligencer in 1897, the day that. 
steamer Portland arrived in Seattle ‘ 
the first news of the Klondike gold ; 
covery. He retained the property } 
five years, and Edgar B. Piper was | 
editor. During the later years of 
life he was prominent in politics, firs'| 
Washington and later in Oregon, } 
death came after a brief illness. He 3) 
unmarried. 


| 


Obituary — 


Joun Brett SmAttwoop, aged 41, ni} 
manager of the Washington Star, ;} 
an employee of the Star since 1¢ 
died in a Washington hospital Ma} 
19, after an operation for intesti| 
trouble. Mr. Smallwood began his ne}| 
paper career on the Buffalo Enquij} 
went to Washington within a year } 
two and joined the staff of the Star, | 
which he advanced through vari: 
grades, including city editor, to his pr} 
ent position. He had been ailing | 
several months, but recently returned ) 
his desk apparently recovered. | 

FREDERICK ©, DICKENSHEETS, finan! 
editor of the Rocky. Mountain News a} 
Denver Times, died March 16, of co} 
plication of diseases following influen| 
He had served for 40 years on the Di- 
ver Republican and the News and Tim| 

Mrs. Evatre C. WIrkKer, club 4/ 
church editor of the Toledo (C| 
Blade, a native of ‘Cambridge, Mas| 
died in St. Vincent’s hospital, Tole! 
March 12, following an operation. 

Amos C. HrEtTHERINGTON, for over | 
years employed by the Boston Reco) 


Washington Post 


Now on All-Slug Basis 


HIS great daily is one more that 


has now changed from the sorts cas- 
ter system for display to the Ludlow | 


System. Two Ludlow Typographs are | 


being used to handle, on slugs, work for 
which sorts casters and foundry types | 


were formerly used. Now the composi- 


tors do the whole job, no other experts 


being required. 


Greater Expansion Now Possible 


Mr. A. D. Marks, the 
manager, decided upon the 
all-slug system in Novem- 
ber, and the Ludlow instal- 
completed in 
time to be of service for 


lation was 


the holiday rush. 


results obtained during the | 
Christmas rush. It was 
one of the heaviest they | 
have ever experienced. | 
Distribution of used forms | 
has been eliminated. 


This installation included 
four series of Caslon, 
seven of Cheltenham, one 
of Century Bold and three 
of Gothic. The outfit of 
auxiliary characters for 


_ advertising effects was 


particularly complete, and 
included superior figures, 


fractions, percent marks, 
leaders, braces, brackets, 
fists, etc. 


Mr. Marks was highly 
pleased with the excellent 


For big special editions | 
or other rush periods, ad- | 
vertisements can be set far | 
in advance and held with- 
out embarrassing the cases. 
The floor space required is 
greatly reduced. The 
quantity of composition in 
any one font is practically 
unlimited. Make-up 1s 
rapid with the all-slug sys- 
tem and work-ups and 
pull-outs are things of the 
past. 


THE LUDLOW 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York Citys 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. : eu 


————— 
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gAdvertiser, died March 12 of pneu- ANN ARBOR STUDYING 


ja. He has a son Roy, who is night 


ran of the Boston Telegram, and GOOD MUSIC 


cer son, Arthur, employed in the e Pt 
}iram composing room. Newspaper of University Town Stages j bk ] h 
JES W. Henoperson, aged 83, for- First “Music Memory” Contest, n omes | e BS 


7 employed on the old Boston Jour- With Free Concerts and 

land Dover (N. H.) newspapers, $1,600 in Prizes 

(at his home in the latter city, 

os Ann Arbor’s first “music memory” 


Ns. Jutta M. Meratt, widow of contest closed March 17, the date of 
jam Henry Merrill, former city ed- the final concert. Commencing January 
nf the New York World and later 29 the contest, sponsored by the Ann 
i: Boston Herald, died March 16 in . Arbor Times-News, has created enthu- 
line, Mass. A stepdaughter, Miss siasm for good music in homes where 
) J. Merrill, is connected with the before only apathy existed. 


yilyn Daily Eagle. Thirty compositions were selected and 
(7THEW P. CALLANAN, aged 70, for from day to day a short history of the 
i years a newspaper advertising composition, together with a condensed 
idied March 16 at St. Elizabeth’s history of the composer, was carried by 
jal, Boston. He was formerly con- the paper, In order to become a prize 
( with papers in Boston, Fitch- winner it was necessary for every con- 
(and Waltham. testant to familiarize himself with the 
: ; composition so that he could recognize 
|URICE ot, for 13 Cats: i ae F it upon hearing it played. He had also 
alesman | ae the pioneer firm o to know the name of the composer, the 
jard-Robinson, Denver, died March date of his birth and death, and his na- 
flowing four months’ illness. For- tionality. At the final concert examina- 
| head of the job printing depart- tion papers will be given out and upon 
jof Collier’s, Mr. Barris went to these the contestants will write their an- 
do in 1909. He was a member of swers. The compositions will be played 
44. C. Optimists Club and the without any information concerning their 
ising Club. identity being given out. 
|MAS F. McQuape, aged 78, for Through the contest editor, free con- 
| years with the American Type certs have been given in every school 
fers Company, Jersey City, died in the city. New news sources have been 
‘March 20. cultivated and influential friends gained. 


1S B. Coox, aged 72, for many More than 1,300 contestants have en- 
‘a circus publicity man, and early tered. Onan average 2,000 have attended 
| with the Kalamazoo (Mich.) the weekly concerts, without taking into 
faph, died in Newark, N. J., account visited private recitals and radio 
( 20. é broadcasting. The Times-News installed 
a broadcasting station (WJAQ) for the 


Where Japanese culture is blended with the customs 


EDGE GARDNER, aged 33, a mem- 
and habits of America. 


| the New York American’s edi- duration of the contest. 
ltaff, died March 18 of pneumonia. Prizes offered amount to more than 
[1 been connected with Baltimore $1,600. In less than three weeks de- 


lan, Philadelphia Public Ledger, VOted to formation of the prize list, over 
Iphia North American. Ls yee 40 merchants donated prizes. The music 
? § dealers being the most interested, sub- 


i iner, and other papers. . d : 
a Speen PAP P scribed, with the exception of the paper 
MAS C. Braptey, aged 41, editor itself, the most. There are five music 


(Canandaigua (N. Y.) Daily Mes- dealers in the city; three of these con- 
for many years, and since last tributed $200, one $125 ard the remaining jo eck ; | caiainall > i} 
ssociate editor of the Ontario one $100. The prizes ranged between . 
| Times of Canandaigua, died in $200 and $1.50 and represented évery 

me in Canandaigua on March 12. type of merchant. One $150 phonograph, ry 

‘Eora SmirH Torn, mother of One ton of coke, a spring hat, book of f 


iThorn, news editor of the Buf- Music, theater tickets, Wearing apparel 
vening’ News died after an ilj- and records were included. 


tich was caused by a fall. noe aie Sets ha i is the favorite newspaper. The Jiji commands the re- 

‘Annie L. BAIey, aged 63, well- rie aad Pe teree cui. she ee spect and holds the confidence of the Nation’s men of 

'Texas newspaper woman, died in can Legion, a farmers’ gathering and a affairs. It fills an important place in their lives which 

> mae ty 7 te es funeral directors’ convention was also en- only a great newspaper can take. 

\ beatified. va ae et oe aoe ie fee 

/ Pa i ~ ance at the office of the paper daily an e ° { 

ge ae Se baa even on Sundays to have the records The JIJVS Circulation 

coe Boe. Bcedewitli area played over to them. The rural eres . 
me: ; fhe és 

jurnal, formed the basis of the pie oe eat ghee age : oe 248,877 copies: June 1, 1922 

(Houston Post. He later founded &''PP¢ &P ; : ZF ¥ 

socials were suggested in the rural 

‘ston Herald. schools as a means of raising enough : ? ‘ 2 ee \ 

eee. CHETHAM, who is said to funds to purchase a phonograph. is chiefly among the leaders of Japan’s social, commercial 

in St. Louis’ first photo-engraver, | The committee in charge was drawn and political life. They are the men, and their wives 

Ire recently at the age of 65. He from every organization in the city. are the women, who have learned what the West has to 


/ the Mound ‘City Engraving Primarily a contest promoted to popular- 
‘y in 1887, and later established ize good music and to gain good will 
| Louis Photo Engraving’ Com- for the paper, it has succeeded beyond 
vhich he conducted until about the hopes of even the most. optimistic. 


give the East. 


That is why the Jiji’s readers are the best customers of 


'S ago. It is estimated that it will cost the paper imported goods in Japan. 
te . Dag church and club Sa el ScHools have been /en- For reliable market information address: 
€ Toledo Blade, succumbed os pe : F 
: tee thusiastic and have _ interested their 
3, following an operation. She parente) The vinfornation. which. alone FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU | 


Political writing for the Blade. could win a prize was given solely jn 


LyDIA KreEAMeER, mother of Cora the Times-News and possibly two inside 
', formerly in the newspaper columns daily were devoted entirely to ie 
at Lake Charles, La., and now details, No extra help was engaged. 


Eugene ( Ore.) Morning Regis- The music memory contest will become 
‘March 13 at Eugene. an annual event. Cables: Morning 
perl a el BSE “Jiji Tokyo,” Tokyo, Japan and Evening 
Bentley Code Editions | 
velt and Taft Join N. Y. Times Little Is Kansans’ Secretary 


; ERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
las Roosevelt, editorial writer on Topeka, Kan., March 19.—O. W. Lit- Eauit late Sine 120 Bee Now York 
’ York Tribune, will join the tle, editor and publisher of the ‘Alma Hee ie 7 P oy] Ravreke Ait |] 
‘Staff of the New York Times, (Kan.) Enterprise, was elected field sec- Seon en eT ae ere weontative | 
ee: est is Rs ee of retary of the Pig isle rye 
€odore Roosevelt. William tion at a meeting of the Executive Com- , 
' Taft, son of Henry Walbrudge mittee of the association. He assumes “In Japan the Buyers Read THE JI. 4 
ther of Chief Justice Taft of the his new duties April 1. Wichita will ? 
Court of the United States, be- be the next regular meeting place in 
sistant to the advertising man- 1924, with a special meeting at Manhat- 
. Butterworth, March 19. tan in October, 1924. 
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THREE MISSOURI NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


RUN STATE 


UNIVERSITY 


P. E. Burton of Joplin, E. Lansing Ray of St. Louis and H. J. 
Blanton of Paris Comprise Entire Executive Cob- 
mittee—Only One a College Graduate 


By MABEL CLARKE SIMMONS 


[\ Missouri, newspaper men aren’t sat- 
ished with merely running their papers 
and their communities. They also run 
such ° things as 
the state univer- 
sity. 

The executive 
board of three 
members, which 
directly controls 
the University of 
Missouri, is com- 
prised of news- 
paper men. They 
are elected by the 
nine members of 
the board of cu- 
rators from that 
body, which is 
appointed by the 
governor. 

These three men represent distinct 
types of journalism. P. E. Burton, 
chairman of the board, has very re- 
cently sold his small western city daily. 
He still has newspaper interests. E. 
Lansing Ray, when he isn’t managing 
one of the state’s largest schools, is man- 
aging one of the state’s largest metro- 
politan dailies. H. J. Blanton, third 
member of the board, owns and edits 
a county weekly. 

When Simeon E. Ray, father of E. 
Lansing Ray, died he was secretary of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Al- 
though the son was only six years old 
at that time, he declared that some day 
he wanted to fill his father’s position. 
As a boy, he frequented the offices of 
the Globe-Democrat. He knew practi- 
cally all of the workers on the staff and 
acquainted himself with all of the phases 


FE. Lanstnc Ray 


of the paper’s activities. Before he was 
twenty, he was on the Globe-Democrat 
staff. 

FE. Lansing Ray is a graduate of Smith 
Academy at St. Louis. His mother 
wanted him to go to Princeton, but, de- 
spite the fact 
that he wanted a 
college education, 
he was more 
anxious to get 
started in news- 
paper work. Be- 
ginning in 1903, 
he ‘served as ad- 
vertising mana- 
Sex, secretary, 
director and vice- 
president of. the 
Globe - Democrat 
and in 1918 he 
was elected pres- 
ident, editor and 
general manager, 
which position he now holds. 

H. J. Blanton is known throughout his 
native state as the “Horse Editor” be- 
cause of a column of wit and philosophy 
called “Hints from the Horse Editor,” 
which he runs in his weekly paper, the 
Monroe County Appeal, published at 
Paris, Mo. This column has given his 
paper one of the widest circulations of 
any weekly paper in the state. The 
“Horse Editor” comes from a family 
of journalists. His father, with whom 
he was associated for many years on the 
Monroe County Appeal, is one of the 
pioneer newspaper men of the state. AI- 
though his father has retired, the paper 
is still edited by father and son. Edgar 
P. Blanton, son of H. J. Blanton, is 


H. J. Branton 


The Arizona Daily Star 
TUCSON’S BIGGEST AND BEST BUY 


First in city, suburban and total net paid circu- 
lation, first in lineage, THE ARIZONA DAILY 
STAR, Tucson, Arizona, a member of the A. B. C., 
published Sundays and daily mornings except Mon- 
day, is Tucson’s biggest and best buy. 


AS TO CIRCULATION 
A.B.C. figures, six months ending Sept. 30, 1922: 


Daily City 3,131 
Suburban 921 
‘Country 198 


TOTAL 4,250 


Sunday City 3,310 
Suburban 932 
Country 217 


TOTAL 4,459 


AS TO LINEAGE 


For the year 1922, the agate lineage of THE 
ARIZONA DAILY STAR and the other paper 


were: 


Lead of Star 


3,107,426 
511,256 lines 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. Stockwell 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 


Charles E. Miller 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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associated with his father on the paper. 
Mr. Blanton has a brother who edits an- 
other Missouri paper. He has been ac- 
tive in newspaper association activities 
for many years, serving as president of 
the Missouri Press Association and also 
as president of the Democratic Press 
Association of Missouri. Mr. Blanton 
was at one time a member of the state 
board of pardons. 

Mr. Blanton is active in educational 
work in his county and each year brings 
high school students to the state uni- 
versity’s Journal- 
ism Week exer- 
cises, and to the 
Farmers’ Week 
program, given 
by the College 
of Agriculture, 
which is apart of 
the university. In 
1918 Mr. Blan- 
ton’s paper was 
awarded the cup 
offered by the 
School of Jour- 
nalism to the Mis- 
souri newspapers 
whose files for 
the preceding year 
gave evidence of the “most constructive 
work in journalism on behalf of good 
citizenship.” 


P. E. Burton 


Though these three men control ‘| 
versity, P. E. Burton is the only } 
ber of the board who is a college | 
uate. He received his degree fror} 
College of Emporia (Kansas), in } 
His first position on a newspaper) 
on the Emporia Gazette, William | 
White’s paper. Later he was ot) 
staff of the St. Louis Globe-Den} 
and was political reporter on thi 
St. Louis Republic. 

It has been said that every city 4 
paperman has the dream that he, 
some day own a paper of his own | 
Burton is one who made the dream } 
true. In 1905 he bought the | 
News-Herald, which he edited w/ 
very short time ago. Mr. Burtoi) 
served longer than his associates 0} 
board of curators. He was firs)| 
pointed by Governor Folk from 1§} 
1912. Governor Gardner appointed| 
again in 1920 and he was reappoint! 
Arthur M. Hyde, present governor} 
year. | 


A Fifty-Years-Age Edition 


The Louisville (Ky.) Herald iss; 
special “Fifty Years Ago” edition, }}| 
9. It contained stories of firms: 
heads of firms who have been in bu} 
for fifty years and over. | 


SS 
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would be inaccurate. 
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THE BIG SCHEME OF SIMPLE OPERATION 


THE LINOTYPE 
ESCAPEMENT MECHANISM 


It Insures Clean Proofs 


Ir would have been easy to devise a comparatively 
crude mechanism which would have served after a 
fashion to transmit the motion of the key to the 
magazine and release the matrix. 
simple escapement would have been cheaper to 
build, its parts would soon become worn and it 
An inaccurate escapement 
means dirty proofs. This is another place where 
simple construction leads to difficult operation. 

In the Linotype Escapement the motion is trans- 
ferred to six moving pacts so that the pawls (A-A) 
will move parallel to each other, and the load will 
all come on the supporting shoulders (C-C). | 

That is why a Linotype even many years old in 
service runs as fast, operates as accurately, and sets 
_as clean proofs as a new one. 


But while a 


ee 
LINOTYPE in the Benedictine Series 


‘.NK PRESIDENT WITH 
ADVERTISING PUNCH 


91 Poole, Head of the Federal-Ameri- 
gi: National, Washington, D. C., 
‘roves that Advertising Pays and 
Offers Suggestions to Others 


By Everett C. Warkins 


iis is a story of an advertising sales- 
¢ who dropped in on John Poole, presi- 
| of the Federal-American National 
i. of Washington, D. C,, to sell his 
#s, only to find that the bank presi- 
| is no mean salesman and advertising 
4 himself, 

ne advertising salesman had some- 
if to sell the banker, but instead of 
lig he became a buyer. Mr. Poole is 
ithing more than a bank president— 
's a combination banker-advertising 
gand salesman. 

‘ie salesman called to sell Poole ad- 
ising “copy’—ready prepared bank 
j for insertion in the advertising col+ 
j\ of the local newspapers, 

lt Mr. Poole was already “sold” on 
\‘tising. He long ago found it good 
‘less for a bank to advertise its serv- 
‘\ the newspapers. He didn’t need to 
jan advertising service, for he had 
‘writing “pulling” copy for his bank. 
jity-three ads written by Mr. Poole 
jun in local newspapers had attracted 
| attention among Washington news- 
j readers. He showed the advertis- 
(man copies of the ads of his own 
htship, 

e advertising salesman was immedi- 
\"sold” on the Poole ads. Instead of 
ling a sale of his firm’s advertising 
e, he negotiated with Poole for the 
vase of the twenty-three ads he had 
im. The result was that the sales- 
instead of selling the bank presi- 


Plans Now Under Way 


) Telegraph to Eptror & PusrisueEr) 
CAGO, March 22—F. W. Wilson- 
mson, chairman of the “On-to- 
MN” committee of the Associated 
tising Clubs of the World, spoke 
flaking More Profits By Reducing 
ig Costs” today before the Adver- 
| Council, Chicago Association of 
herce, 
Iwas not on my own behalf, but in 
isuance of my duty as chairman 
 ‘On-to-London’ committee that I 
Iny recent visit to Great Britain,” 
(tim part. “At the Milwaukee con- 
M last year an invitation was pre- 
(by \Sir Charles Higham, who had 
iver as a special envoy backed by 
Northcliffe, and by the Thirty Club 
‘adon, to hold the advertising con- 
1 of 1924 in London. 
|Special committee was appointed 
stigate the matter and of this com- 
‘I was made chairman with instruc- 
‘to proceed to London, investigate 
“port favorably or unfavorably to 
lantic City convention in June, 1923. 
/ Just completed my official report 
ich I have strongly represented to 
low members of my committee that 
‘ommend the acceptance of this in- 
1 and that a body of representative 
‘SMg men, business men who are 
Sets, publishers and so forth, at 
ww Strong, go to London in 1924, 
; friendly Visit, 
ly things have moved to this 
endation, but chief of all, I am 
} the need, that I have been made 
lof a wider, clearer, more sympa- 
‘inderstanding, by us of the British 
e British of ourselves, that is 
' fesult from such a visit, We 
Card a good deal from friendly 
' from England about the superi- 
our American advertising and 
methods. I noted the difference 
od, but hardly the superiority. 


dent, became purchaser and left Poole a 
check for $1,500 for the use, outside of 
the District of Columbia, of the Poole 
copyright ads. It was the first time the 
advertising service company ever bought 
“copy” prepared outside of its own of- 
fice. “You'll be glad you saved,” is an 
impressive line in each of the Poole ads. 

While banking is Mr, Poole’s business, 
he believes every business man should 
study advertising and learn of its power 
to promote and advance business. He 
reads everything he can find on the sub- 
ject of advertising. He believes a knowl- 
edge of advertising is essential to a busi- 
ness man, and, of course, he recognizes 
that the newspaper is the strong medium 
with which to reach the public. 

Mr. Poole first became interested in ad- 
vertising through reading the ads in the 
newspapers. As a reader he thought some 
of the ads could be improved on. He 
read the advertisement of a nationally 
known candy company of New York. 
Reading it from the point of view ofa 
prospective buyer, he thought there was 
something lacking in the “copy” to give 
it pulling power, 

He dared to make changes in the ad 
and send his suggestion to the New York 
candy manufacturer, The candy manu- 
facturer was impressed; he not only 
wrote the Washington banker “thanks for 
his interest,” but incorporated the Poole 
ideas in the next batch of copy advertis- 
ing the candy. 

This encouraged Poole to try his hand 
again. He began writing the ads for his 
own bank, but he never dreamed that a 
representative of a bank advertising serv- 
ice would come along and write him a 
check for a goodly sum for the privilege 
of selling the “copy” to other banks of 
the country. Banker Poole is well known 
to the Rotarians of the country, by reason 
of having served as the international 
president of the Rotary Clubs’ organ- 
ization, 


“If England has something to learn 
from us in the way of expediting busi- 
hess and in advertising, we, on the other 
hand, may well take a lesson from her 
in stolid conservatism, in dealing with 
foreign markets and in the matter of ad- 
justing credits to the needs and demands 
of our customers. If it is decided that 
we pay Great Britain such a visit in 1924, 
and I sincerely hope it will be so decided, 
it will not be anything like a condescen- 
sion on our part. It will be a mutual 
help and mutual advantage. 

“Great Britain is earnestly desirous of 
such a visit. 


“Already in England committees have 
been formed, looking to our arrival. 
Lord Rothermere, of the Daily Mail, has 
voluntarily subscribed $25,000 towards 
the entertainment of the American vis- 
itors; Sir Edward Hulton, proprietor of 
the Daily Sketch, and other newspapers, 
has subscribed an additional $25,000, and 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
of London has subscribed $10,800. Al! 
this before a penny has been asked for. 
There is no doubt but that if, or when 
the invitation is formally accepted, Lon- 
don will raise at least $250,000 for en- 
tertainment purposes in London, 


“At the time it is proposed to hold the 
advertising convention in London, Eng- 
land will be holding the biggest exposi- 
tion ever held in the world. It will be 
British Empire Exposition, at which will 
be displayed products and manufactures 
from every part of the Imperial domain. 

“In June of this year a committee of 
100 of England’s leading business men, 
advertising men and publishers, is com- 
ing to the United States to repeat the 
invitations to London in 1924 and to tell 
in detail what London proposes to do. I 
have the highest hope that this invita- 
tion will be accepted in fine spirit in 
which it is tendered, and that this 
‘friendly visit’ will result in a drawing 
together in closer bonds of business and 
brotherhood the two great nations in 
whose hands lie the destinies of civiliza- 
tion. I believe the World at large and 
especially every European country will be 
benefited by the world advertising con- 
vention in London in 1924, and I believe 
we Americans will learn a great deal : 
from such a visit.” 
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FIRST 


Automobile Lineage 


The NEWARK EVENING NEWS, dur- 
ing the year 1922, outranked every other 
morning or evening six-day newspaper in 
the United States in volume of paid Auto- 
mobile Advertising. 


1,208,915 Agate Lines 
Is the Record 


The Newark Evening News published a 
greater volume of Automobile lineage dur- 
ing the same period than was published 
by all other Newark newspapers com- 
bined. 


First in Automobile Advertising 
Second in National Advertising 
Fourth in Classified Advertising 
Fourth in Total Advertising 
—among all morning or evening six-day 


newspapers in the United States during the 
year 1922. 


For the effective and economical coverage 
of Newark and Northern New Jersey, con- 
centrate in New Jersey’s dominant news- 
paper. 


Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials on 


file attest the pulling power of the Newark 
Evening News. 


Our Rate Card MEANS 
EXACTLY What It Says 


Circulation Records 


Open to All 


Newarh Evening News 


(Always Reaches Home) 
Newark, New Jersey 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business and Advertising Manager 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York 


FRANK C. TAYLOR 
New York Local Representative, 320 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


No contests or artificial means are em- 
ployed in stimulating the circulation of the 
Newark Evening News. 


108,040 


Guaranteed daily average 
net paid circulation 


i ES SE ES Se 


WHO SPENDS THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER DOLLAR? 


(Continued from page 5) 


figures were drawn up by a successful 
business executive of a highly profitable 
property. 

Available also are figures for two of 
the country’s well-known metropolitan 
dailies, one on the Atlantic seaboard and 
one in the Middle West. Both operate 
on a budget system and both are profit- 
able to their owners, how profitable they 
do not care to have stated in this com- 
parison. The Eastern newspaper supplied 
the following data as to its expenditures, 
in percentages : 


TS GEEORIAL weialets cooieie 5). see cers seeps te 26.0 
Publication .....--:+eeecee cress 8.0 
Civculation oeisies sie ek sisi ann 10.5 
early the akc te pied = era ante ens 10.5 


Mechanical oe Gee 
Paper and Ink .......- 


voted)! Weairageteet sited eliessbesl o7eyceunsnvious 100.00 


Paper and Ink is, of course, the out- 
standing expense of any newspaper which 
prints daily and Sunday issues with paid 
circulations numbered well into six 
figures. 

Editorial expense on this paper includes 
just about what it includes in the Inland 
budget, plus, of course, cables from its 
own correspondents in all parts of tne 
world. 

Publication expense is largely made up 
of the cost of securing and handling ad- 
vertising, this ‘item averaging about 6 
per cent. The remaining 2 per cent cov- 
ers office maintenance in the advertising, 
accounting and business office depart- 
ments. 

Circulation includes very much the 
same items as the Inland publishers note, 


and it is curious that the proportion is _ 


almost equal. 

General expense covers approximately 
the items of the above small-city publica- 
tions, with the additional information that 
salaries of administrative officers run 
about 2 per cent. Fields considered, the 
disparity in expense is not marked in the 
departments of advertising and circula- 
tion. Neither is there a wide gap between 
this Atlantic Coast paper and the small 
daily noted above in their editorial ex- 
penditures. Naturally, the overhead rep- 
resented in administrative expense di- 
minishes with increase in the size of the 
property, and, just as naturally, the 
amount spent for print paper increases, 
the greater the expansion of the prop- 
erty. 

The Middle Western paper has a larger 
advertising patronage and considerably 
larger circulation than its Eastern con- 
temporary, which will be found sharply 
reflected in its paper and ink percentage 
in the following table, the other items 
being reduced as this one grows: 


FSCItOTIal, crave oieletel siatotenesels hcmueystes 12.16 
Advertising ......e.esseeecees 5.49 
Paper and Ink .........--++++- 43.38 
Mechanical ...-...¢+eeseruees 10.09 
Cireilation. 4. saieles os) dele pele 15.25 


These percentages do not total 100, as 
they cover only operating costs and do 
not refer to administration. Passing the 
paper and ink item as not needing further 
explanation, the striking part of the above 
budget is its comparatively low editorial 
expense and its comparatively high circu- 
lation cost. Its editorial cost is one- 
eighth of its total expense, and is slightly 
more than half of that of the small-city 
paper called above the “Budgeted Daily.” 
t is less than half of the Atlantic Coast 
paper’s editorial expense. Analysis is dif- 
ficult without the actual figures, which 
most publishers like to keep close to their 
vests. 

Its circulation cost is between 40 and 
50 per cent above that of the other papers 
we have examined. It is divided 8.1 per 
cent for promotion, 7.15 per cent for dis- 
tribution. That might indicate plenty of 
healthy competition, The “Budgeted 
Daily” allotted 5.4 per cent of expense for 
promotion and an equal amount for main- 
tenance and distribution. 


Our “Budgeted Daily” and the Middle. 


Editor & Publisher 


Western paper present some interesting 
comparisons in mechanical expense also: 


Middle 3udgeted 

Western Daily 
Composition 4.....05. 5.90 14.0 
Stereotype) s.ce2-0 1.39 1 
PressroOme ieiaje + iviantens 2.80 2.8 


That, again, is interesting, but hardly 
illuminative without the actual money 
figures. 

Also of interest is a tabulation which 
came to hand this week of statistics of 
the Tokyo- Hochi Shimbun, a daily of 
large circulation, but of small advertising 
lineage in comparison with the metro- 
politan papers noted above. The figures, 
forwarded by Commercial Attache J. F. 
Abbott, of the Department of Commerce, 
were presented by the Hochi Shimbun 
when it opened its new building a snert 


time ago. They follow: 
Editorial \in..s0 seen were. Der cent 

Advertising j.). 5.50 0st. 7.22 
Gireulation: ki? steams 14.98 
COMGe Sissel Lo eee 5.41 

Composition and 
Pressroom ......++ 8.92 
Paper ss. Peisdhe set 2 sits 53.10 
Miscellaneous ......-. 1.65 
100.00 


Figures which the American publishers 
have not placed at the analyst’s disposal 
were furnished by Mr. Abbott on divi- 
sion of expenditures, as follows: 


Wages tints. cismvatersiurars nretece'sit ois 65.6 
Stereotyping ....-+-+++seererees 4.4 
Casting’ Wl pie ace ts ictoegsins oe ta storie 1.9 
FAO ik A ee mee dia Gn 284 
Piedra ecw odie aieop pioceuncs) t-te everals 3.9 
Les) ode: MICE pe niko BOM OLSIDIOO. OR a 17-5 
POWER 7c) cceuss ener tinnle hae leetougmeva's tale By oie tes 
Miscellaneous ......0 cee ree enee 1.4 

100.00 


The first table is entirely comprehen- 
sible, but the second evidently needs more 
explanation than is at hand in Mr. Ab- 
bott’s report. “Stereotyping” can be 
translated as “steam-table operation” ; 
“inc” is evidently “stereotype metal,” in 
which there is no zinc. Machine compo- 
sition is not yet a major factor in Japan. 
“Printing” can probably be put into 
American as “press-work.” The “ink” 
item is totally out of line with American 
budgets and is probably an error, as the 
second tabulation does not provide for 
newsprint, which is carried in the first at 
53.10 per cent of the total operating ex- 
pense. 

But leaving the second table aside, note 
that this Japanese daily, one of the lead- 
ers in its country, spends six times as 
much for print paper as it does for the 
editorial matter with which to cover it. 
Editorial expenses of the Hochi Shimbun 
are about one-twelfth of its total cost of 
operation. 

The Atlantic Coast paper spends one- 
quarter of its outgo on the editorial de- 
partment; almost as much is put out by 
the “budgeted daily” referred to above. 
More than one-seventh of the Inland av- 
erage budget goes into purely editorial 
department expense; one-eighth of the 


in MILWAUKEE 


Let. your advertis- 
ing grow with Mil- 
waukee’s fastest 


growing daily— 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
@ LOGAN PAYNE C®., Chicage, Dotrel 
St. Louis, Les Angeics. +d 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Mow Yerk, Bestes. 
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Middle Western paper’s outgo is in edi- 
torial maintenance and production. 
In advertising departmental expense, 


‘practically all of the systems compared 


are in agreement. The lowest is 5.49 per 
cent. The highest is the Japanese 7.22 
per cent. It seems to be settled that ad- 
vertising departments can be maintained 
efficiently on about one-sixteenth of the 
total budget. 

Circulation departmental expense varies 
between 10 and 15 per cent roughly, de- 
pending upon character of territory and 
nature of competition. 

Paper and Ink, usually paired, as has 
been shown, varies widely, according to 
the volume of advertising and the size of 
circulation. It is one-eighth of the In- 
land dailies’ expense. It is more than 
half of that for the Japanese daily, which 
brings its raw materials from overseas at 
tremendous carrying charges. It is two- 
fifths and more of the Middle Western 
paper’s outgo. It is three-tenths of the 
Atlantic Coast paper’s budget. That is 
one budget item that cannot be held down, 
except slightly, by elimination of waste. 
The healthy newspaper, like the lusty 
schoolboy, must have a new suit every 
year to replace outgrown everyday gar- 
ments. 

But while an increasing newsprint 
budget is a sign of growth, or should be, 
that isn’t true of administrative expenses. 
They should form a progressively smalier 
proportion of the total as the newspaper 
grows. A great newspaper puts its wax- 
ing force into the departments that will 
keep on growing, rewarding the execu- 
tives whose direction has insured and will 
insure success, but not overloading its 
payroll with an “army of generals.” Sal- 
aries to directing general, not departmen- 
tal, executives, it was pointed out above, 
form only two per cent of the Atlantic 
Coast daily’s budget. They will run con- 
siderably higher on publications of small- 
er dimensions, but will not increase pro- 
portionately as these dimensions are en- 
larged, but will rather decrease, granted 
that the compensation was equitable at 
the start. 

All of this is vital. It is news for 
Epiror & PupLisHER readers. This cam- 
parison could not have been made ten 
years ago, probably not five years ago, 
but it will appear painfully inadequate ten 
years hence when the majority of publish- 
ers learn what has been accomplished by 
the progressive handful whose co-opera- 
tion made it possible for Eprror & Pus- 


nomic pressure is making publishers ] 
on their newspapers as business en 
prises and not as mechanical playth 
that get themselves run somehow, 4 
the help of Providence. 

The day when a hatful of type ar| 
mule-driven press enabled a man to | 
himself “Ye Editor” are gone fore 
are the days of the politician or pe 


LISHER to present these data. Hard 


broking banker as publisher. With 
facts about his business before him, 
standard cost-accounting methods es 
lished permitting comparison of | 
among publishers, the newspaper a 
won't have to hock his property whei| 
needs a few thousand dollars for | 
provements, he won’t have to grovel| 
fore 100,000-line-contract advertisers| 
won't use his newspaper as a key to} 
litical offices, or secure political adye| 
ing, and he won't be afraid to share t} 
ness facts with his neighbors in the }} 
town. He'll be able to face su; 
changes in the business weather witl| 
disaster. He can put out a better ni| 
paper than his city ever thought posi) 
by hiring qualified editorial men and |} 
ing enough to hold them. And he} 
make money for himself, so that Eur} 
Florida, California, and South Ame} 
will become more than names on the | 
for him and his family. | 

Or, he can go on as many of his || 
are now going and watch his compe| 
knock him into a cocked hat be | 
March 24, 1930. 


Baltimore Times Plant Brings $32, ) 


The final chapter in the Baltir) 
Times was written when the entire q| 
equipment was sold at auction for $3:| 
to J. A. Herman, head of the Dan| 
(Va.) Publishing Company. The e¢| 
ment included*a printing press, lino| 
machines, desks, typewriters and phe| 
raphers’ supplies. It is said that the {| 
originally cost $115,000. | 
| 
Bridgeport Times Building Sole’ 


The building of the Times Publis} 
Company, issuing daily the Bridge} 
(Conn.) Times, formerly the Eve) 
Farmer, the oldest paper in Bridge! 
has been sold for $125,000 to a 1 
firm. The paper must move in six mo 
after which the plant will be remox| 
for offices and stores. 


The SCOTT ,. 


The Providence 


JOHN R. RATHOM, Editor and Manager 


has used this type of press for many years and 
every day it turns out its full quota of newspapers 


and has never missed an 


BUY A SCOTT AND HAVE THE BES# 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. | 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO 
Monadnock Block 


MULTI-UNIT 
UBLE-QUADRUPLE 


Press 


(R. L) Journal 


edition. 


NEW YORK | 
1457 Broadway, at 42d Street | 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania ranking 32d in area is second in population with 


8,720,017 people. 


lOWd_-D 
Pennsylvania leads all states in mine 1i and industrial production. 


Latest reports show anthracite cual output at 86,200,000 tons; 


bituminous output at 145,300,000 tons, worth together, about 
$900,000,000. 


Pennsylvania has more than 20,000 industrial establishments, em- 
ploying 1,523,000 workers, paying $1,864,000,000 in wages, $312,000,- 
Q00 in salaries, using $5,075,000,000 of capital and producing over 
$8,500,000,000 of manufactured products. 


Added to these enormous figures in Pennsylvania’s wealth, is an in- 
vestment of more than $2,250,000,000 represented in her farms, pro- 
ducing more than $500,000,000 in crops. All this may seem 
exaggerated, but nevertheless it is true. 


Prosperity is permanently planted in Pennsylvania. 


| Consider this tremendous purchasing power. Pennsylvania is a 
profitable advertising center for National Advertisers. 


THESE LISTED DAILIES WILL GIVE YOU LEADERSHIP 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
ea -Alientown Call: ...00'....0.. (M) 28,009 09 - .09 +Scranton Times ...........;. (E) 37,148 WY 10 
a7 *Allentown Call ........0083% (S) 15,118 .09 .09 ***Sharon Herald ............++ (E) 5,002 .021. .021 
| {Bloomsburg Press ...:........ (M) 6,507 .029 029 Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,109 021 .018 
***Chester Times & Republican.(M&E) 14,331 065 05 ***Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 8,056 .036 .036 
TCoatesville Record ........... (E) 5,369 0214 .0214 ‘***Washington Observer and 
+Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,103 0179 .0179 Reporter ......2.....0- (M&E) 15,553 -06 .05 
***Faston Express ..........00.. (E) 17,241 .05 .05 tWest Chester Local News...... (E) 10,768 -03 -03 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,147. .05 -05 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 22,061 -08 05 
RerErio Limes: «sisi ds ciccocse ces (E) 27,648 .08 .08 TYork Dispatch .............. (E) 16,726 045 .045 
***Harrisburg Telegraph.......... (E) 39,478 095 .095 TYork Gazette and Daily........ (M) 16,452 045 .045 
| +Johnstown Ledger ............ (M) 12,096 .05 .05 : ; . 
eee **Oil. City Derrick ............ (M) 6,686 04 035 “A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
| Pottsville Republican and Morning ***A.B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1922. 
| LPNS Ue NR RO, cn ee (E&M) 14,500 .07 .06 {Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 


Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,180 12 10 **A. B. C. Statement, 3 mos. to Sept. 30, 1922. 
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Jane Hill Will Help 
You Get Corset Copy 
This Spring, Now 


Fashion says “Corsets”—which 
means more corset advertising this 
spring. ane 


To encourage correct corsetry 1s 
your part of the job—let the shops 
attend to selling their particular 
brands. 


In this creational work Jane Hill’s 
series of eight articles on correct 
corsetry will do their part. These 
articles mention no brand or kind 
of corset, but devote all their atten- 
tion to helping women to a better 
knowledge of corsetry principles. 


Jane Hill writes from her long ex- 
perience in helping women dress 
more attractively. What she says 
will interest any woman who wants 
to look well. 


The only drawback is that there 
is only one series of articles—so it 
is “first come, first served”. 


The articles will, of course, be sent 
on approval. The only cost is to 
agree to solicit your local corset 
shops energetically. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it? 


Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. 


McCORMICK BUILDING 


Chicago 


BRILLIANT DANCE GIVEN 
BY AD WOMEN 
Affair at Pennsylvania Hotel Attended 


by 650 Guests—Two Orchestras 
Play—Many Souvenirs—Pro- 


gram Is Broadcasted 


The New York League of Advertising 
Women added to its laurels again on 
March 20, when its eleventh annual ball, 
the most brilliant in its history, was given 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. Termed as 
“The Awakening of Spring,” the decora- 
tions carried out that idea with a profu- 
sion of spring flowers. An elaborate din- 
ner was served and at each place was an 
exquisite booklet, containing a brief his- 
tory of the League, and a roster of the 
members, also the program for the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Each guest re- 
ceived a bag filled with souvenirs, includ- 
ing face powder, sachet, cigarettes and 
many other things, all gifts from national 
advertisers. In addition, a silver basket, 
a beaded bag, a ribbon corsage, a string 
of pearls, a gentleman’s wallet, a sterling 
silver razor set and a tourist kit were 
given as prizes, and drawn for by the 
guests. 

Following the dinner, a program was 
given, which was greatly enjoyed. Ruth 
Blackman Rodgers, well-known concert 
singer, gave a group of songs, followed 
by Eugenia Jones, “The California 
Nightingale,’ who whistled a number of 
selections. Kenneth Clark, led the guests 
in community songs. At exactly mid- 
night, Miss Adrienne Lachamp gave an 
exquisite dance, “The Spirit of Spring,” 
which was most appropriate, as the first 
day of spring was being heralded in. 

Two orchestras furnished music and 
dancing was enjoyed until two o'clock. 
Vincent Lopez, conductor of the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel Orchestra, gave some spe- 
cial numbers which were broadcasted 
from WJZ station at Newark, N. J., 
with the statement that the orchestra was 
furnishing the music for the annual ball 
of the New York League of Advertising 
Women. 

Six hundred and fifty guests were pres- 
ent, and the advertising and publishing 
profession were widely represented. 
Among those taking tables were B. T. 
Butterworth and Hugh O’Donnell, of the 
New York Times; William H. Rankin, 
W. L. Mullally, Charles Denhard, John 
B. Woodward, James Wright Brown, 
Powers Reproduction Corporation, 
Morse International Agency, Allied 
Newspapers, and the Sun-Herald Com- 
pany. 


PULP WOOD CONSUMPTION UP 


Figures Indicate 1922 Increase Over 
1921 Will Reach 17 Per Cent 


The total quantity of wood pulp con- 
sumed by 172 mills in 1922 was 3,726,963 
cords, as compared with 3,196,846 cords 
for the same mills in 1921, according to 
preliminary statistics compiled by the 
Census Bureau and the Department of 
Agriculture. The plants consumed near- 
ly 70 per cent of the total of pulp used in 
1921 and 72 per cent of the total used in 
1922. 

The mills, situated in 21 states, include 
two-thirds of the active mills in the coun- 
try. The returns thus far compiled indi- 
cate that the total figures for 1922 con- 
sumption of pulp wood will exceed that 
of 1921 by 17 per cent, or a total con- 
sumption of approximately 5,300,000 
cords. 


Lancaster Job Business Renamed 


The book and job department of the 
New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., became known as the Lancaster 
Press, Inc. The change in name was 
thought advisable to prevent confusion in 
the public mind following the separation 
of the Lancaster New Era newspaper 
and this department of the New Era 
Printing Company. The Lancaster 
Press, Inc., is owned by the stockholders 
of the company and will continue to be 


executives: J. R. Gilbert, president; Jj 
Nungesser, vice-president and gen, 
manager ; Slaymaker, treasu} 
R, P. Rohrer, secretary. J. Mi Ni 
gesser and Oliver J. Smith have dip 
supervision. 


NO MICHIGAN JOURNALISM BLI} 


Press Divided, Legislature Unlikely \ 
| 


Vote Appropriation | 


It seems certain that the Michi} 
legislature will not provide an approp): 
tion this year for the construction ¢); 
journalism building at the University) 
Michigan. The newspapers themse } 
are divided on the question, and nj 
of them editorially have stated that 1} 
do not believe the appropriation shc\ 
be requested at this time, when so m) 
other buildings are required at the j 
versity. 

The action of E. J. Ottaway, presi} 
of the Michigan Press Club, and Ji 
L. Brumm, director of the departmen) 
journalism at the university, in appr 
ing béfore the legislative committee) 
behalf of the club and urging the apj) 
priation, has elicited statements that i 
club was not on record in favor of) 
building program. 

‘Members of the club say at the ania 
meeting at Ann Arbor of the Press (/i 
last Fall the recommendation of the ch 
mittee urging action was not adoy¢ 
Ralph H. Booth, of Detroit, opposed 
recommendation which was made }): 
committee of which his brother, Edm \ 
W. Booth, of Grand Rapids, was clr 
man. Ralph Booth contended that i 
club should adopt no action which wi 
not leave the newspapers free to & 
their own course in such a matter, 


Thomas Plans Stamford (Tex.) Di 


R. C. Thomas will begin publicatio 1 
a daily newspaper in Stamford, 1x 
within six weeks, he declares. The pe 
will be issued six week-day afternii 
with a Sunday morning issue. Full le? 
wire service of the Associated Press i 
be carried, he says. Prior to goinst 
Stamford and establishing a job prin} 
office some time ago, Mr. Thomas 4 
connected with the Sweetwater (7) 
Daily Reporter, and before that had & 
connected with various weekly and ‘| 
newspapers in Oklahoma. 


Muriel Cigars to Advertise 


Muriel Cigars, on the market foré 
years without advertising, have di? 
oped steadily increasing sales, du 
sheer merit, but they have now rea 
that if they could do so well without | 
vertising, they might do twice as we) 
they did advertise. They will use n/: 
papers extensively throughout the c}! 
try. The Blackman Company, 
York, is placing the account. 


Richardson Leaves Life 

George B. Richardson, famil 
known as Gee. Bee. Are. advert” 
manager of Life, has resigned aft) 
service of fifteen years, because of * 
longed family illness. He has been # 
ceeded by B. F. Provandie, Weif 
manager, for the last fourteen years, 


——— n | 
Shown N. Y. Sun-Herald Plan 


The New York Herald and Sun) 
fices were open to a number of get’ 
and district passenger agents of th 
line railroads March 20. They } 
shown through every department} 
these newspapers. | 
Where Freckles Bring Wealth | 


The St. Paul Daily News offer t 
give $100 in prizes to the girl or p 
under 15 years of age having the } 
freckles—$50 to the freckledest git!” 
$50 to the freckledest boy. I 


London Printers’ Union Prospero) 
The London Society of Compost 
which this year celebrates its 7oth # 
of continuous existence, reporte rect 
that its funds totalled aporaa 


operated under the direction of the same £100,000 on January 1, 1923. 


Editor & Publisher 
a 
NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


W officers of the Denver Press Club 
re Edward C. Day, city editor of 
senver Times, president; Raymond 
ards, Post, vice-president; Warren 
yer, Denver Tourist Bureau, sec- 
a’ and house manager; C, MacAllis- 
Jilleox, treasurer. 


> Northeast Missouri Publishers’ and 
rs’ Association are meeting at 
«a, Mo., March 24, for their regular 
yam. The association is expected to 
yj the Greater Missouri movement 
yim which the state association is to 
fat a meeting in Jefferson City, 
r6 and 7. 


Inbers of the staff of the Watertown 
,.) Daily Times have organized the 
H Social Club, with David F. Lane, 
pid court reporter as president, and 
ye C. Lee, secretary and treasurer. 
qlinners of the new club have already 
nield, the first being a farewell for 
1S. Ellison, who left the Times to 
jie staff of the Paper Trade Journal. 


spapermen of Ogdensburg, N. 
wwe organized a press club with 
officers: President, Colbert R. Ben- 
)vice-president, Frank P. Devinne; 
airy, Clarence Houseman; treasurer, 
wnce McCarthy; executive commit- 
harles Cantwell, Joseph Richards, 
| Fontaine and Charles H. Clark. 


¢spapers of Skamania, Clarke and 
at counties in Southern Washing- 
thich recently formed a separate 
‘{ the Washington Editorial Asso- 
«, have elected these officers: 
1: W. Hopp, Camas Post, chair- 
snd Jerry D. Riordan, Vancouver 
4.) Sun, secretary. 5 


ihe contest among the state vice- 
ints of the National Editorial As- 
in in the work of drumming up 
lembers, William J. Smith, vice- 
int for Illinois, now stands first, 
} 700 points. Erwin Funk, of Ar- 
@ is second, and O. W. Little, of 
§, third, with 3,400 and 3,000 points, 
sively. The three prizes contended 
(25, $15 and $10) were offered by 
int J. C. Brimblecom. This is the 
‘f point allowances: For every $100 
ling membership, 10,000; $50 sus- 
f membership, 5,000; $25 sustain- 
00; state affiliation, 2,500; every 
corder, 400; every new member, 
he contest will close March 31. 


‘annual meeting of the British Col- 
anstitute of Journalists resulted in 
‘lowing election of officers: Presi- 
) A. Sutherland, Vancouver Prov- 
‘ice-president, E. B. Mahon, Van- 
‘World; secretary, W. A. Munday, 
nr of Commerce Record; treas- 
1. E. Kidd, Vancouver World t 
l7é committee, Alex Shaw, Van- 
* Province; Vic E, Andrew, New 
Inster British Columbian; Miss 
sicGaw, Vancouver World; Lukin 


The Texas Press Association has se- 
lected Galveston for its annual meeting 
in June. The program committee in- 
cludes Sam Fore, Jr., Floresville; C. W. 
Warwick, Canyon; Mrs. Hugh Nugent 
Fitzgerald, Wichita Falls; Carles C, Can- 
trell, Greenville, and W. M. Hamilton, 
Palestine. 


ADVERTISING 


A PYERTISING men composing the 
St. Paul Town Criers’ Club have 
completed their second municipal adver- 
tising campaign on behalf of “Child 
Health Day.” President Douglas K. 
Baldwin directed the work. The first 
Project executed by the club since the 
adoption of the Criers’ St. Paul Adver- 
tising program was preparation of the 
publicity for the school bond campaign. 
The Advertising Association of Hous- 
ton is staging a new member drive this 
month. This is the first step in their 
campaign to secure the 1924 convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 


Plans are being completed for the first 
exhibit of business paper advertising ever 
held in Chicago, scheduled for March 28, 
29 and 30. It will be held in the Camexo 
Room of the Morrison Hotel, under the 
joint auspices of the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Business Papers. 

The Girls’ Junior Advertising Club of 
Tacoma, Wash., has elected officers as 
follows: President, Mrs. Gladys H. 
Dickey; vice-president, Mrs. Avis Dorr; 
secretary, Miss Elinda Olson; treasurer, 
Miss Cecilia Roscoe. 


PLAYING WITH RATES AGAIN 


One Minnesota Legislator Would Quit 
Printing ‘Legals’ in Newspapers 


Some members of the (Minnesota legis- 
lature seem bent upon putting newspapers 
out of business. One bill has been intro- 
duced cutting the present rate of legal 
notices from 90 cents for first and 45 
cents for subsequent publications to 75 
and 35 cents. Another bill fixes the rates 
at 50 and 25 cents. It is proposed also 
to reduce the number of insertions of 
financial statements from three to two 
and one bill goes so far as to authorize 
only one publication. 

Finally, one statesman proposes that 
newspaper publication be dispensed with 
entirely and the statements published in 
pamphlet form. One of these bills would 
base compensation for legal publications 
entirely upon each 1,000 of circulation. 


CIRCULATION DEMANDED 


Montana Governor Vetoes Bill to Give 
Lowest Bidder State Copy 


‘, Vancouver Province; Miss ; : ‘ 

i@ievenport, Vancouver Sun: Asserting that circulation of a news- 

Young Wericouver World: Noel Paper is the basis upon which the price 
’ , 


of advertising is to be computed, Gov. 
Joseph M. Dixon, of Montana, has’ vetoed 
an act by the recent State Assembly, 
which provided that publication of the 
quarterly report of the State Treasurer 
should go to the newspaper making the 
lowest bid. 

The governor expressed himself in 
favor of such a measure, providing cir- 
culation were considered. He pointed 
out, however, that the bill before ‘him 
did not take circulation into consideration, 
and was contrary to good business and 
opposed to the public policy involved, that 
of giving the report the greatest possible 


in, Vancouver World; R. M. Es- 
aifie Coast Lumberman, and James 
tld, Vancouver Province. 


‘ions of newspaper ethics and how 
bve generally the standard of the 
* were generally discussed at a 
i of the Michigan Press Associa- 
'd Friday afternoon and evening, 
**ark-American Hotel. The ses. 
Vs called by James B, Haskins, 
‘retary. The officers of the or- 
‘mn are: President, Lew W. Fei- 
ishville News: vice-president, D. 
Dell, Crowell Jeffersonian ; secre- 
fsurer, Sim R. Wilson, Saline 


MEMeutive committee, ‘the off publicity. Publication of the treasurer’s 
y eeitEn ) - report is required by the constitution, 

| Fred D. Keister, Ionia County “P° ip ae hee 

#5. L. Marshall, Ingham County 


sterbert A. Wood, Bangor Ad- Deluge in Mayfield 


The office and composing room of the 
Mayfield (Ky.) Daily Messenger were 
flooded March 18 when a storm struck 
the entire county. About $250 damage 
was done to the machinery and many 
thousands of envelopes were drenched 
by the water. 


anhandle Press Association will 
“innual convention in Amarillo on 
¢ and An invitation has also 
*nded to the Texas Press Asso- 
}o hold its 1924 convention in 
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OWA 


Area exceeds New Jersey, Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
FHlampshire, Delaware and Mary- 


land combined. 


27 


Iowa has 219,439 farms, valued at 
over $8,000,000,000. 


That is seven times the value of the 
farms in the six new England States, and 
twice the value of the famous orchards 
and farms of the three Pacific States. 


The average value of lands and build- 
ings exceeds $227 per acre. 


Iowa has the largest ratio of automo- 


biles per capita of all States, the farmer 
owned prevailing. 


Iowa leads all States in literacy. Only 
1.1 per cent are illiterate. The State has 
a large percentage of native-born whites 


—89.8. 


A State offering such a great potential 
market should be the first choice of 
every National Advertiser. 


USE THESE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


oo 


® Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


**Burlington Hawk-Eye ........... (M) 10,387 .04 
**Burlington Hawk-Eye ............ (S) 13,163 04 
{Cedar Rapids Gazette............ (E) 21,131 .06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil....... (E&S) 15,521 .05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(E) 14,361 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(S) 17,401 -06 
{Davenport Times ............... (E) 23,896 .07 
**Des Moines Capital.............. (E) 60,696 14 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital........ (S) 28,858 14 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ......... (E) 6,320 -035 
{Mason City Globe Gazette ........ (E) 11,096 .035 
**Muscatine Journal .............. (E) 7,863 035 
*Ottumwa Courier ............... (E) 13,186 .05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ........ (E) 15,080 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
{Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS PROFIT 
should newspaper - publishers and fair 


\ [ENG 
profits be such strangers to each other that 


the ordinary newspaper owner greets with a 
doubting smile a true story that one of his brethren 
in a large city had tripled the profits of his news- 
paper in one year without any abnormal increases in 
circulation or advertising revenue? 

Why are newspapers the country over engaged in 
battles with department store. advertisers whenever 
they decide that they must charge the advertiser more 
for the space that he uses daily? 

Why do press agents who don’t dare to approach 
magazines with their shoddy stuff consider the news- 
papers fair prey, even going so far as to. offer as 
vendible features the same kind of copy that other 
publications accept only as advertising at regular 
rates? 

The same answer goes for all three questions. 

Newspaper publishers are only beginning to learn 
that they are conducting commercial enterprises, not 
subsidized charitable institutions, and that their profits 
should be regulated by their own efforts and abilities 
and not by the funds or favor of individuals or groups 
in their communities, or elsewhere. 

Here and there throughout the United States 
newspaper publishers, who are business men as well, 
are looking past the old rules and actually learning 
how the money that their diligence and character 
brings to their enterprises is spent and how it may 
be spent more efficaciously. That they are finding it 
well worth while is indicated by the number of weak 
and mismanaged newspapers which have been elimi- 
nated since the United States went into the World 
War 
These newspapers were not serious competitors in 
most instances, but they made it impossible for a 
newspaper only little better managed than themselves 
to eke out more than a living. 
paper wage low. 

They couldn't stand against another . publisher who 
knew how much he was spending on his editorial 
staff, for wire service and for features, how much 
his advertising staff was drawing in salaries, com- 
missions and office maintenance, whether it paid him 
better to add two pages to take care of a late adver- 
tisement, or to refuse the copy. This man knew how 
much it cost him to put a copy of his paper on the 
subscriber’s doorstep, how much it cost to set a ten 
by two advertisement, and gradually he strengthened 
the weak places and eliminated the unnecessary 
expenses. 

In a sentence, he had learned the things about his 
business that the merchant has long known who 
makes every square inch of its floor space pay a 
certain profit, or changes the goods or the manager 
who occupies the unprofitable inches. 

That lesson has been driven home by hard pressure 
in the last five years, but it seems to be only half 
the real lesson. The benefits are individual. In these 
days of newspaper organization ideas of one soon 
become known to all, which is easy enough in de- 
partmental affairs, where the language spoken by 
executives is more or less common. In general 
management of newspapers, there is no common 
language, no definitions that apply to all branches 
cf this publishers’ problems, and the regional asso- 
ciations which have been working on it have made 
relatively little progress toward establishing these 
common cost definitions or. simple standards of ac- 
counting. 

It is important, because it is all-inclusive. There- 
fore, it is highly difficult of approach or solution. The 
ideas that a number of newspaper executives have 
evolved are set forth in this issue, but they are 
admittedly only a scratch on the surface of the bigger 
question of educating newspaper owners to the need 
of understanding their business and of placing it on 
a footing where it can turn a broad shoulder toward 
parasite press agents, rate-cutting agents, note-shav- 
ing bankers, and strong well-managed chain news- 
papers. 5 

The newspaper business, thank Heaven, is still one 
of the most individualistic in the country, but it can 
act nevertheless co-operatively in many ways and in 
none of much greater importance than in inculcating 
throughout its ranks principles of good business man- 
agement. 


They kept the news-° 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPpILleD By CHARLES W. MILteEr, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

EHOLD, I am against the prophets, saith 
the Lord, that use their tongues, and say 
He saith, Behold, I am against them that 
phophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and do 
tell them, and cause My people to err by their 
lies, and by their lightness; yet I sent them not, 


nor commanded them: therefore they shall not 
profit these people at all, saith the Lord.—(Jer. 


axiti: 31, 32.) Do ye look on things after the 
outward appearance? If any man trust to him- 
self that he is Christ's, let him of himself think 
this again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are we 
Christ's. For we stretch not ourselves beyond 
our measure, as though we reached not unto 
you: for we are come as far as to you also in 
preaching the gospel of Christ. But he that 
gloricth, let him glory im the Lord, For not he 
that commendeth himself is approved, but whom 
the Lord commendeth—(II. Cor. 7, 14, 17, 18.) 


A JOB FOR EDITORS 


\O date the drive against the press agent has 
not made great progress in the daily newspaper, 
particularly because the men responsible for 

the editorial content have not taken any action in the 
matter. 

Within the last few weeks the Inland Daily Press 
Association and the Georgia Press Association, 
among others, have followed the example of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association in pass- 
ing more stringent rules for curbing the evil. It is 
doubtful, however, if much good will come from their 
action, They are the business office men; the edi- 
torial pecple are the only ones who can control this 
growing problem. 

Likewise, it is the editorial department that is 
suffering today because of a growth of this evil. The 
news bunk of the press agent has sapped the editorial 
department of American journalism as a whole of 
‘ts initiative and has robbed it of its just compensa- 
tion by giving the individual two masters—the news- 
papers, and the outside agencies they have chosen to 
serve in the field of. publicity. There is no question 
that the press agent has seriously injured the business 
interest of the newspaper by getting for nothing the 
advertising that should have been paid for and de- 
creased the revenue and newspaper’s ability to pay 
for the thing that it needs. 

Resolutions by business office organizations will 
unquestionably have a good effect, but they will be 
worthless unless they are followed by determined 
editorial action to kill the thing that is fast robbing 
journalism of every right it ever had to qualify for 
honors for militant public services. 

It is true that until the present the editorial depart- 
ment has had no organization that could speak out 
boldly for it. That obstacle has been overcome within 
the last two years by the organization of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. The first big 
duty of that organization will be to clean the ranks 
of journalism, so far as it is in their power, of the 
parasites who hang on its outer edges and earn their 
livelihood by rendering publicity service to individuals 
and organizations whose motives are selfish and 
greedy. The press agent should have a place of first 
importance on the agenda of the first convention of 
this new society to be held in Washington in April. 

The cure of the press agent evil is the first step 
towards cleansing newspaper columns of propaganda 
and is entirely in the hands of honest editorial men. 
Epitor & PUBLISHER expects the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors to assume leadership in bring- 
ing it about. 


| 
DOES RADIO BUILD GOODWILL?| 


HERE is probably no topic of wider inte s 
HE newspaper men than radio, both from a 
point of good will as a business invests 

its commercial possibilities for news transns 
This week at a radio conference held in We} 
ton by Secretary Hoover, wave lengths were eli 
to prevent confusion as a result of the nu) 
broadcasting stations that have been esta; 
within the last year principally by newspapers, 

To some persons, probably old-fashioned |; 
look upon the newspaper as an dgency for #] 
semination of authentic information, it woules 
that in the present movement, journalism, inst} 
fulfilling its true mission, is entering into the 1 
ment business on a gigantic scale. 

It developed at the Washington conferenc¢| 
one newspaper is spending $85,000 annually on} 
broadcasting. Another is giving a nightly she! 
includes everything known to modern vaudev > 

The fact that radio broadcasting has been 
largely an amusement enterprise is clearly in} 
by the action of the American Society of Conp 
and Authors in serving notice at Secretary H} 
conference that it would put newspaper broa¢| 
upon the same basis as motion picture theati 
others who used its copyrighted products. 
announced that $200 annually had been thij 
decided upon for the use of these products 5 
radio broadcasting stations, and $5,000 annul 
the larger. 

Eprror & PusLisHeErR believes that radio iy 
to-play an increasingly important part in the a 
of the modern newspaper. Likewise, it believi| 
will to be the greatest asset and the only tru! 
of a newspaper’s worth. Newspaper goo 
however, is not built on side-shows put f) 
competition with legitimate amusements, but ) 
honestly and helpfulness in their own column:| 

It is almost one year since Epitor & Put 
held an experimental demonstration for ne'| 
publishers at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. | 
great deal of progress has been made since thi! 
radio has not built any tangible reader goc| 
with one newspaper exception, it has brot) 
adequate advertising revenue. | 

The radio mania has now reached the poin) 
newspaper publishers should take stock and 1 
whether they want to embark, in the amuseme| 
ness on a scale never before attempted, or } 
they wish to spend their money in putting it, 
columns the kind of material that will creati’ 
interest and build good will. 


HENRY E. KREHBIEL 


ANY high tributes were paid one of A> 
M great journalists after he died this wi 
of them all we rather liked that of 1! 
in the New York World the best: | 
“A great newspaper man was Henry E. IP 
To the last, his was the great curiosity; he } 
a new job every day. For the eight years © 
on the same staff with him, he never, so fa 
know, had a desk of his own. So he used 
in and write ‘on ours, or the adjacent one. > 
to come in from a recital or a concert and vi 
story as though his job and reputation |) 
entirely on the honesty and excellence of tha} 
ment. He had a fervid anxiety about his we 
in a beginner and rarer in a veteran. HH 
come in with ‘I just heard the worst singer 1) 
tried to get a New York notice,’ or ‘I nevi 
anybody play so magically as he did” He § 
most unbored newspaper man we ever knew, 
“Yesterday morning a woman report’ 
‘Think of Krehbiel doing the same job fof 
years! I get tired of mine in forty-three! 
Krehbiel didn’t do the same job forty-thre 
He had a new job every day. And that’ 
High Success and Greatness.” , 
Krehbiel of the Tribune did not need — 
bring him honor. He had honor and the 1‘ 
work well done while he lived, but better th 
he kept youth—the master of enthusia 
idealism, tempered with desire—through / 
years that he helped lay. the foundation ? 
musician’s better tomorrow. He was 4 J!! 
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of the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record. Mr, 
Baker first went to Harrisburg as cor- 
respondent for the Tri-State News Bu- 


Chicago Evening Post, has returned 
irom an extended trip in the East. 


PERSONALS 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


. BAKER, president of the Cleve- 
‘ind Plain Dealer Publishing Com- 


ymade a hurried trip home from 
tr Bla, where he and Mrs. Baker 
gnding the winter, last week to at- 
fie funeral of F. H. Goff, former 
ft of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pad founder of the Cleveland Foun- 
9 Mr. Goff was a director in the 
nDealer. 
sloyd Bixler, general manager of 
Mes (Ohio) Evening Register, ar- 
fi New York March 16, returning 
trip to Bermuda. 
eert L. Bridgman, business mana- 
gthe Brooklyn Standard Union, is 
ythat paper his “Westward Ho! 
yLeaves from a Freight Clerk’s 
» ook,” based on his experiences as 
snger on the steamer “Haleakala,” 
i its maiden voyage from Phila- 
y to Honolulu. 
in B. Gay, president of the New 
swening Post, and formerly dean 
Harvard Business School, deliv- 
jlecture on newspaper work as a 
son before Harvard undergradu- 
Mirch 19, 
jlin A. Merriam, publisher of the 
iVernon (N. Y.) Argus, returned 
jays ago from a stay at Daytona 
) Petersburg, Fla. 
1 Palmer, of Palmer, DeWitt & 
s and Robert H. Davis, editor of 
«s Magazine, are spending a short 
( at Hot Springs, Va. 
(dwin Turner, newspaper special- 
j10w in charge of the Reading’ 
lerald-Telegram, published by the 
‘the late William McCormick. 
ad Mrs, John C. Shaffer, of the 
2 Evening Post, are in Los An- 
ra two months’ stay. They 
jned there by their son, Carroll, 
y remain two weeks, 
uid W. Booth, editor and manager 
irand Rapids Press, who is re- 
n from a recent illness, will leave 
type with Mrs. Booth and their 
it April 25. 
' D, Buckley, of New York, has 
| his duties as publisher of the 
Publishing & Printing Company, 
ig the Chicago Herald and Fx- 
. He succeeds George Wheeler 
iresigned, who announces he will 
1 of his time to writing. Until 


Mr. Buckley was president of ° 


Cell Publishing Company. John 
Iremains with the company as 
(dent, 


.)’Hara, general manager of the 
‘(N. Y.) Herald, is on a busi- 
1to Chicago. 

13 F. Martin, owner of the Union 
\J.) Hudson Dispatch and Secre- 
‘state for New Jersey, has won 
faign for consolidation of the 
( West New York, North Ber- 
‘hawken, Guttenberg and Union 
ter a bill which became law this 


lerrick, of Olean, N. Y., writer 
Pics and former editor of the 
Nee Y.) Breeze, is on a trip 
fompanied by his daughter Vir- 
fr. Herrick was recently be- 
t the death of his wife, a daugh- 
fayette Young, publisher of the 
Gies Capital. 

elson, at one time manager of 
‘ria Times and more recently 
-0f the Vancouver World, vis- 
“Tia recently, gathering material 
“€S Of articles which he is writ- 
acLean’s Magazine. 

‘Tomie, publisher of the Van- 
‘in, and Mrs. Cromie, have re- 
Dm a two months’ tour of the 
4 Islands and Southern Cali- 


a 
aE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


tS. BAKER, legislative cor- 
dent of the Philadelphia North 
Non April 1 will become editor 


Sena! = 


reau of Pittsburgh in 1913. Since 1918 
he has represented the North American, 
He will be succeeded by Edward J. Hun- 


ter of the North American staff, 


Al Warden, sports editor of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner. has been 
appointed secretary of the Utah state 


baseball league. 


Oliver G. Gregory, former newspaper 
man of Ogden, Utah, and Boise, has left 


the west for Lowell, Mass, 


Parke Brown, political writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, has returned to work 
after an illness for several weeks. Har- 
vey Woodruff, editor of “In the Wake 
of the News Column,” of the same pa- 
per, is recovering from an attack of the 


flu. 


John Imrie, publisher of the Edmon- 
ton (Alta.) Bulletin, has been visiting 
the Pacific Coast, spending several days 


in Victoria and Vancouver. 


Peter Salloway has joined the editorial 


staff of the Victoria Times. 


Eric Lloyd Young is a new reporter 


on the staff of the Victoria Coloniat. 


Silas B, Ragsdale, news editor of the 
Galveston Daily News, and Miss Sadie 
Jones, will be married in Galveston early 


in April. 


Thomas L, Haskell, known as “Cap- 
tain” along the Portland (Me.) water- 
front beat, will celebrate his 66th year 
as a reporter April 1. He was 80 years 
old Christmas Day and started news- 
Paper work on the old Daily Eastern 
Argus in 1857. He joined the Herald 
when the latter took over the Argus and 
continued with the Press-Herald, the 
present scion of the old Argus lineage. 
He received 60 cents a week when he was 


took sick on payday and the editor’s 


cast-off clothes paid his debt to the young 


reporter, 


George Jeffreys Adam, of the New 
York Herald foreign staff, was seriously 
injured March 19 in an automobile acci- 
dent near Cologne, Germany. He suf- 
fered severe scalp wounds and several 
bruises and was removed to a hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ican Denton, both of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Sun staff. have gone 
to California. 

Clifford Baker, city editor of the Mon- 
treal Herald, will shortly join the staff 
of the Montreal Star as assistant city 
editor. 


Bernard McEvoy, writer for the Van- 
couver Province, was tendered a recep- 
tion by the B. C. Institute of Journalists 
on his 70th birthday. 


Vic E. Andrew, legislative reporter for 
the New Westminster (B. C.) British 
Columbian, and secretary of the Press 
Gallery of the B. C Legislature at Vic- 
toria, has resumed his duties on the 
sport desk in place of C. D. Taylor. 


Victor Harbord-Harbord, formerly on 
the Vancouver (B. C) World, who 
switched over to free lance work some 
months ago, is again with the New West- 
minster Bureau of the World. 


Amy Leslie, dramatic critic of the 
Chicago Daily News for the last thirty 
years, has recovered from her recent il{- 
ness and will soon go to California for an 
indefinite leave of absence. A group of 
her friends, including some of the play- 
ers now in Chicago, gave a farewell din- 
ner Tuesday evening. Margaret Mann 
Crolius, “Mollie Morris,” who has been 
Miss Leslie’s assistant for ten years, will 
fill her place. 


William M. Schuffman, formerly of 
the New York Daily News, has joined 
the Chester (Pa.) Times. 


Claude W. Kewley, formerly of the 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator, and who 
recently was with the Oshawa (Ont.) 
Reformer, is now sports editor of the 
Brantford Expositor. He succeeds J. A. 
M. Cook, now city editor of the Strat- 
ford Herald. 


J. Cuthbert Rowan, formerly of Wind- 
sor (Ont.) Telegram, is now covering 
the municipal beat for the Brantford Ex. 
positor. 


first a reporter, but sometimes the cashier 


Miss Georgiana Ingersoll, of the St. 
Paul Daily News editorial staff, who is 
& ; now in Austria, is furnishing her paper 
jeées A, ah es cee be with an illustrated account of her ad- 

Fe as managing editor of the Indian- ventures and observations, 
Pe Be ant ae in Epitor & Alfred A. Ball, who went to work on 
Als tau: the New York ‘Tribune in 1885 and has 
fle! aes a been there practically ever since, is spend- 
desk Gf ar bie ing his vacation on the Pacific Coast. 
Ernest Bross. for ‘C._C, Berg, formerly city editor of the 
twenty y a ie Livingston (Mont. ) Enterprise, has 
managing editor joined the news staff of the Great Falls 
of that paper. Tribune. y 
Advancement Donald Stetson has left the service of 
came to Mr. the Minneapolis Daily News for the re- 
Stuart in line write desk of the St. Paul Daily News. 
with the policy Mrs. Betty Dishon, society editor for 
of the Shaffer the Helena (Mont.) Record-Herald, has 
publications _to returned from South Dakota and Minne- 
adva nce into apolis where she spent several weeks on 
Principal posi- business, 
tions _men who George Milton, Jr., managing editor of 
ee P OV c their coke the Chattanooga Yews, is in New York. 
: Mb Sunes (Mledesienny Bewcnl ek Miss Myrtle Patterson, who has heen 
been continuously with the Shaffer papers pce ling a ny eae ee C.) Sun Be 
since his graduation from Indiana Uni- *<4¥ a a : by Peete at ee ie pat 
versity in 1901, Starting with the Muncie ae Sea cee ner won 
(Ind.) Star, then going to the Indian- sf ; r | 
apolis Star, where he filled practically . Mr. and Mrs. Russell Walker, the 
every position in the news department, !°rmer on the staff of the Vancouver 


James A. Stuart 


including state, Sunday, city and assist- : Bs oy Rye, have returned the 
ant managing editor. From the latter rs ated honeymoon tour spent in Cali- 
Position he was sent to Denver, where {ornia. 


he was editorial director of the Rocky 


Will Aiken, who has been secretary to 
Mountain News and Denver Times. 


a _succession of Montana governors for 
17 years, has returnefl to newspaper work 
with the Billings Gazette, whose editor, 
P. B, Snelson, introduced him to the city 
William T. Shoemaker, of the Chester with a column and a half of reminis- 
(Pa.) Times and Chester correspondent cences of the newspaper days before 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, has Aiken entered the governor’s mansion. 
relinquished newspaper work on account Will T. Kirk, former Salem corre- 
of illness, spondent for the Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
F. D. Reville, former owner of the nal, who was appointed four years ago 
Brantford (Ont.) Courier, is now city toa place on the state industrial accident 
editor of the Brantford Expositor, with commission, has resigned to assume man- 
which is incorporated the Courier. agement of the Industrial Hospital As- 
Use Forster, who in private life is the Sociation of Portland and Astoria, 
wife of Paul T. Gilbert, feature writer A. M. Dalrymple, former editor of the 
for the Chicago Evening Post, has re- Salem-Oregon Messenger, has been put 
turned from an extended concert tour of in charge of the commissary department 
the Middle Western States. Miss Foster at the Oregon state prison. 
renders a program of children’s songs. William B. Smith has resigned as city 
Harvey Duell, who has been assocj- (Continued on page 30) 
ated with the Chicago Tribune iqebe> Fl — 
VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


number of years, has _ recently returned 
to the paper as day city editor. John Cowles—Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 


E. B. Wines is a new member of the 
copy desk of the Chicago Journal of William F.. Metten — Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening. 


Commerce. John A. Mirt, formerly 
George F. Milton—Chattanooga News. 


fnancial writer in Cleveland and Toledo, 
has been added to the financial staff of Parker R, Anderson — Alexandria 
the Journal and W. S. Jenkins has been (Va.) Gazette. 


appointed Chicago stock reporter, - Godwin Turner—Reading (Pa.) 
Llewellyn Jones, literary critic for the Herald-Telegram. 


Frederic J. Haskin answers 
more questions than any other 
person in the world. Here 
is one he Would like to answer 
for you. “Will you give me 
full information about the 


Haskin Service 2” 
Address Frederic i Haskin, Washington, Dake 


or 


ESSE 


i er 
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PERSONAL 


(Continued from page 29) 


editor of the Richmond (Va.) Evening 
Dispatch to become general manager of 
Danville’s new afternoon paper, soon to 
be launched. He is now in the North buy- 
ing equipment for the paper. Zach mes 
Woodall, news editor of the Evening 
Dispatch, succeeds him on the city desk. 

Joe Baker, formerly of the Washington 
staff of the New York Daily News 
Record, has left active newspaper work 
to engage in publicity, 

W. C. Jarnagin has resigned as man- 
aging editor of the Des Moines Capital, 
effective April 14. Mr. Jarnagin has 
been with the Capital for 18 years. His 
successor has not yet been chosen. 

William Porter, court house reporter 
on the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, has 
resigned and returned to Indiana. 

Bob Jenkins, until lately with the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun, has joined the 
Bellingham (Wash.) Herald. His father, 
D. C. Jenkins, is Sunday editor of the 
Sun. 

Carl E. Sours, for nine years on the 
editorial staff of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard, is now on the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald. 

Egbert S. Turner, until recently of 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press, has 
been made news editor of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald, sueceeding Allen Eddy, 
resigned. 

Harry Lannigan, formerly head of the 
copy desk on the Syracuse (N. Ye) whiele= 
gram, has joined the New York Ameri- 
can. 

George O’Hara, Sunday editor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, has returned 
from a trip to New York, Atlantic City 
and Washington, D. C. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


aL M. DARLINGTON, manager of 
* national advertising for the San 
Antonio Express and San Antonio Eve- 
ning News, left March 18, on a business 
tour of the North and East. 

J. Browining has resigned from the 
Wichita Eagle’s advertising department. 

A. Lenow, formerly with the Memphis 
Commericial Appeal, is now on the ad- 
vertising staff of the San Antonio Ex- 
press and the Evening News. 

Miss Alice Long, in the advertising 
department of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, 
has announced her engagement to Walter 
Gordan, of the Derby Oil Company, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Merle Richardson, of Harper, Kan., 
has joined the advertising department of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

C. H. Penn, general auditor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Telegram, is now 
with the New York American. 

E. J. Atherton, of New York, and 
Paul Bacjus, of Cleveland, have joined 
the auditing department of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Telegram. 

A. J. Horn, of the Detroit News, is 
now advertising director of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Telegram. 

Claude C. Smith, recently with Henry 
Decker, Ltd, New York advertising 
agency, has joined the New York sales 
organization of the Capper Farm Press. 

T. G. Devaney has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the Omaha Bee. 

Miss Sylvia Turman, for the past three 
years exectitive head of the office of 
Thomas Seltzer, Inc., has joined the 
publishers’ office of The Day, New York 
Jewish daily. 

H. M. Wheeler, formerly circulation 
manager of the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
and later director of circulation of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
recently resigned from the Butterick or- 
ganization, and, after a complete rest in 
Westerly, R. I., his home, expects to 
again engage in the newspaper circulation 
field. 

Charles F. Dodd, recently general man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
has become associated with the Childs- 
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Browti Motors Company, Newark, N, J., 
as secretary-treasurer. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


OSEPH EMERSON SMITH, for the 

last three years advertising manager 
of the Lewis & Son Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Denver, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Smith was 
formerly a feature writer on the Denver 
Post and the old Denver Republican. He 
is sticceeded as advertising manager by 
Robert A. Turner, former member of 
the advertising firm of Condon, Mont- 
rose, Inc., and for the last two years 
free lance advertising writer handling 
railroad and resort publicity. 

Edward J. Rose, display advertising 
manager of Foley Brothers Dry Goods 
Company, Houston, Tex., is instructor 
in the show card writing course offered 
in the Houston School of Technology. 


Oliver A. Life has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of the Multi- 
plex Display Fixture Company, to take 
charge of advertising and sales promotion 
work of the Moon Motor Car. Company, 
St. Louis, succeeding N. E. Darby, pro- 
moted to be assistant sales manager. 

Eric W. Gibberd, an associate of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Ltd. Lon- 
don, ‘Ont., will join Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn department store, as advertis- 
ing manager and assistant to W. R. 
Hotchkin, publicity director, April 1. 
Ralph Jones, who has been with Abra- 
ham & Straus, has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager. 

Bert Clause, formerly connected with 
the advertising department of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon and more recently with 
the Atlanta Georgian, is the new adver- 
tising manager for Spines Clothing Com- 
pany, Wichita. 

G. O. MacConachie has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corporation of America, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He was formerly assistant 
to the president of the U. S. Shipping 
Board at Washington. 

Joseph V. Freitag has resigned as ad- 
yvertising manager of Norris, Inc., At- 
lanta candy manufacturer, and will en- 
gage in an advertising and merchandising 
business of his own in Atlanta. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


THE Minneapolis Tribune has ap- 

pointed C. George Krogness, Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, its Pacific Coast 
representative. He was for many years 
its representative in Chicago. 

The West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local 
News has appointed Howland & How- 
land, New York and Chicago, its adver- 
tising representatives. 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., have 
become national advertising representa- 
tives for the Reading (Pa.) Times. On 
April 1, they will take over the repre- 
sentation of the Charleston (S. C.) 
American. 


Franklin P. Alcorn, president of the 
Alcorn-Seymour Company, newspaper 
representatives, Chicago and St. Louis, 
is the proud father of a seven-pound son, 
Franklin Strickland Alcorn, 

Frank A. Haskins, formerly with the 
Chicago Daily News, has joined the staff 
of John: B. Woodward, New York. 


NOTES OF THE NEWS SERVICES 
AND SYNDICATES 


(CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., 

president of the C-V Newspaper 
Service, Inc., accompanied by C. Colton 
Bingham, general manager, have gone on 
a three sionths’ tour of the Southern and 
Western states. 


Mrs. John P. Boughan, wife of the 
financial editor of the Central Division 
of the Associated Press, was struck by a 
speeding automobile and seriously in- 
jured. She sustained internal injuries. 

F. J. Markey, of the Chicago Tribune 
Syndicate, was in Galveston a few days 
ago on his way to New Orleans and 
North for the publishers’ conventions, 

Kirke L. Simpson, of the Washington 
Bureau of the Associated Press, has been 
given a leave of absence for two months 
during time he will be connected with 
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The Chatham Syndicate has been or- 
ganized in New York, with offices in 
the Singer Building, to supply Sunday 
features to newspapers. It is understood 
that it will offer, among other features, 
human-interest stories of crime and 
criminals. John C. Klein, well-known 
newspaper and syndicate executive, is 
general manager. 


MARRIED 


ARTHUR. J. JONES, city editor of 
the Little Rock (Ark.) Daily News, 
and Miss Nell Marie Ingram, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Ingram, of Lew- 
isville, Ark., were recently married in 
Texarkana, Tex., and spent their honey- 
moon in Shreveport, La. 

Miss Beatrice Johnson, of Evanston, 
Ill, and Emmett Swisshelm, a news- 
paperman of Lima, Ohio, students of the 
Medill School, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, were married March 21. 

King Cady, of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon staff, and Miss Bertha Paula 
Poe, of Wichita, are to be married in the 
spring. 


THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
RICHARD BUSCH, pressman at the 
Roseburg (Ore.) News-Review, is 
recovering from a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. 

T. Burr Catlin, of the day side proof 
room, of the Chicago Tribune, recently 
celebrated his 73d birthday. He has been 
with the Tribune for 48 years. 

Harry N. Robbins has been appointed 
assistant typographic manager of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 

Daniel Baker, in charge of sales promo- 


The Man 


\ 
| 
tion for the Lanston Monotype Co; 
is convalescent after an attack oj) 
enza. } 

The Lanston Monotype Comy} 
adding to its specimen book this j 
Monotype Garamont (No. 248) j| 
for both machine and hand comp} 
It was designed by Frederic W, | 

Walter Masters, former mec! 
superintendent of the Chicago ]: 
Post, has gone to the Journal in | 
City. 


1 


NOTES OF THE AD AGEN( 


ILLIAM WATHALL, art 4) 

of the retail advertising dep: 

of Marshall Field & 'Co., Chica) 
resigned to join the eastern staff |) 
rance, Sullivan & Co., New Yor! 
cago and South Bend. 
The Campbell-Ewald Compa) 
added three new men to the Detrc) 
Robert A. Wallace and Dougla;| 
have been added to the copy dep| 
and Frank Brodbeck to the re] 
partment. 
A. E. Archibald, formerly cc} 
with the production departments | 
J. Walter Thompson Company |[ 
George Batten Company, has joi( 
Charles C. Green Advertising |; 
Inc., New York, as production m) 
Col. E. L. LeRoy Bourne, } 
appointed a member of the Utah §| 
Memorial ‘Commission, is manage| 
Salt Lake office of the Gillham | 
tising Company. 
Norman M. Markwell has resi| 
advertising manager of the A} 
Molasses Company, New York, | 
sociated companies, to establish | 


on the Outside 


There are more men outside the chure| 
than inside, although the latter exercise tl 


most influence. 


How can the churches of your city u 
your columns to help get inside the church 
the men now outsider 


Many papers canvass local dealers to fir 
the demand for a new washing powde 
boxed bacon or toilet water. | 


Much more important is it for the got) 
of the town that someone in your city fil) 
how to take the message of the church | 


the man outside. 


Why not help? 


Many publishers and pastors believe t 
copy known as Series 3 issued by the Churi! 
Advertising Department will appeal to tl! 


man outside. 


A request will bring proofs. 
use of the 52 ads is very small. Addr« 
Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bld; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can’t you find some way | 
sell the space for its use in your town? 


\ 
J 


Price f’ 


yy 


b) 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 


A. A. C. W. 


Editor and Publisher is on the side lines cheering this department and offers) 
this space free to help you sell your space. 


the United States Chamber of Commerce. | SS 
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wtising service specializing in the con- Chicago, has joined the Lamport-McDon- 
i:tionery and allied fields. Temporary ald Company, South Bend, Ind. Miss E. 
Jadquarters are at 498 West End ave- B. Gemberling, for the past four years 
office manager, is now space buyer and 
Walz-Weinstock, Inc., Buffalo adver- supervisor of the department of informa- 
fing agency, is moving from the tion for this agency. 

liayette Square building to the Par- The A. H. Domedion Advertising 
Agency has moved from 164 Harvard 


re, New York, 


ais building, 360 Delaware avenue, 


jiffalo. place to the Naylon Building, Buffalo, 


Roger Jewell has joined the Chicago N. Y 


sff of the Albert Frank & Co. Mr. S. L. Meulendyke, who has been gen- 
jvell was formerly with Lord & eral manager of the James Advertising 


jomas, Erwin, Wasey & Co., Libby, Agency, has joined Marshal & Pratt, 49 
Neil & Libby, Morris & Co., and the West 45th street, New York. 


/dressograph Company. 


Lynn B. Dudley, recently advertising 


The Donald FE. Forker Advertising manager of the Federal Motor Truck 
fency of Los Angeles, Cal., has joined Company, Detroit, has been appointed 
ices with Hammell, Sutphen & Co., the secretary of Campbell, Trump & Co., De- 
siness being continued under the latter troit. Before joining the Federal Com- 


ine with enlarged offices in the Det- pany seven years 


ger building. 


jtising manager of the Federal Motor Rowe Gary, 


| Campbell, Trump & Co., Detroit. 


Villiam P, Tuttle has been appointed Baffal 
j-president and general manager of the PUttalo. 


ago as advertising 
manager, he was ‘with the Campbell- 
yynn B, Dudley, for seven years ad- Ewald Company in Detroit. 4 

er merchandising 
lack Company, is now secretary of manager of the Buffalo Times, 


has 


joined the copy and service staff of the 
1D Remington Advertising Agency, 


tialds Press & Advertising Agency, A. K. Higgins has become general man- 
4, Montreal, Mr. Tuttle has been a ager of the United States Advertising 


¢ner in Morgan, Tuttle & Jennings, Corporation, Toledo, 


succeeding 


ich recently was changed to Wylie & Willard G. Myers. Mr. Higgins was for- 


jton, Inc. merly with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


oldman, Darrigan & Co., Inc., New J. 0. Pingry, advertising manager of 
'k, has opened a branch office at Bing- the Conklin Pen Company, Toledo, has 
aipton, N. Y., under the direction of resigned to join MacManus, Inc, De- 


2es G. Brownlow. 


troit advertising agency. 


‘aurice L. Hirsch, formerly with the |G. P. Hebard, at one time with the 
(ting-Oseasohn Company, Inc. New New York Tribune, has joined Wortman, 
(k, has joined Irwin Jordan Rose, also Corey & Potter, Utica advertising agency, 


[New York. 


. M. Beach, formerly advertising 
iager of St: Nicholas Magazine, has 


Hugh McVey, of the Hugh McVey Ad- 
vertising Company, Wichita, Kan., has 
been elected president of the Interna- 


; tional Wheat and Farm Products Expo- 
ed Carr & Columbia, Inc., New York. sition to be held in that city next Sep- 


hn McDonald, Jr., and Norton Mat- tember. 
(s have incorporated the Mattocks- 
Yonald Company at Duluth, Minn., 
onduct an advertising business. Mr. 
tocks has been advertising manager 
‘he Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., for 
(last three years and previously had 
jated his own advertising business at 
ith. Mr. MacDonald has been as- 


resentatives, 


Jones B, Frankel has joined Zura, Inc., 
Chicago manufacturer of cosmetics, as 
sales manager. Mr. Frankel was until re- 
cently manager of the New York office 
of W. B. Ziff Company, publishers’ rep- 


Louis H. Frohman has reopened his 


; : agency in New York, which he closed 
he pales el of F. A. Patrick in May, 1917, when he entered the army. 
O, Vuluth. At the close of the war, he returned to 
nomas A. Baggs has resigned as vice- advertising work, assuming management 
(dent of Arthur M. Crumrine Com- of the advertising and printing of the 
!, Columbus, Ohio. He had charge Inter-Allied Games at Paris in June and 


s New York office, 


July, 1919, After two years in Paris, he 


ithur T. Smith has joined Groesbeck, teturned to New York as advertising 
“mn & Hindle, Inc, as an associate, manager of the Durant Motors, Inc. 
swas at one time with the Harry More recently he has been in charge of 
er Company. Frank A. Saunders, Production of the Lyddon & Hanford 
‘itly with the Class Journal Company, Company, Rochester advertising agency. 


jhas joined this agency. 


D. Frank Marcus, recently advertising 


je name of Morgan, Tuttle & Jen- manager of the Frederick Pearce Com- 
i, New York has beet changed to Pany, industrial engineers, New York, 
ie & Sutton,’ Inc. Thomas Wylie has joined the advertising agency of 


=sident of the new organization, Rus- Joseph E. Baer, Inc., of New 


Benedict is vice-president, and F. M, R. Fullerton Place has been appointed 


tn, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 


associate manager of the St. Louis of- 


le agency conducted under his-own fice of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 
1 by Leonard S. Friedman, of New pany, Inc. Mr. Place was formerly edi- 
, will hereafter be known as the tor and manager of the Mid-Continent 


‘our Company, 


Banker, St. Louis, financial monthly. 


arles X, Mercer, formerly with the’ Roger Jewell has joined the Chicago 


idepartment of N. W. Ayer & Son, office of Albert Frank & 


He was 


oined the Philadelphia office of the formerly with Lord & Tgomas, and with 


lock Payne Advertising Organization Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


S. A. de Baer, who has been with the 
Advertising 


lad of the plan department. 
*ster Haring, now connected with Frederick N\, 


— & Smith, Cleveland, will join Agency, Newark, N. J., for the last eight 
‘n, Durstine & Osborn, New York, years as copy chief, is now engaged in 


1 executive capacity. 


TI. McKay has joined the copy York. 


a free lance advertising service at New 


lof the Dave Bloch Company. He Harry J. Wendland, who conducted an 
€cently been with the Blackman advertising agency under his own name 


any, New York. at Los Angeles, 


1 Green-Lucas Company, Baltimore, 
ranged its name to H. B. Green 
| Ine., and is now located at South 
yombard streets. Officers of the 


ice Agency of that city. 
becomes chief of the copy department 
under the new arrangement. 


consolidated his 
interests with the Morse-MacLean Serv- 
Mr. Wendland 


; ith 
pmapany are Harry B. Green, presi- Dr. V. A. P. McMahon, recently wi 
E. Lyell Gunts, a beepresiden: H. Van Patten, Inc., has joined the Capital 


S Dugdale, treasurer: W. Curtis Advertising Company, of New York, 
Jr., secretary; Miss A. M. Engers, Inc., as copy chief. 
nt treasurer; M. Paul Roche, art Ralph Foote, . recently Lever 


it; Julian Watkins, chief of copy. 


Brothers, Boston, and previously with 


fs A. Smith, formerly in charge the Frank Seaman Company, New York, 
department of stove and furnace has returned to the service department 


Hsing = with Montgomery-Ward, of the Seaman Company. 


NINTH IN INDUSTRIAL VALUES 


INDIANA 


must be considered an important factor 
in any advertising campaign, worthy of 
your attention and pretty certain to re- 
turn results. 


Still another reason Indiana is a state 
worth while for you to market your mer- 
chandise is that many natural resources, 
especially sands and clay, furnish bases 
of profitable industries for her people. 
Other natural resources such as timber, 
oil, gas and coal have greatly contributed 
to the buying power of the people of 
the state. 


Advertisers owe it to themselves to care- 
fully scan the Indiana field and its oreat 
possibilities. This field can be judi- 
ciously covered by use of Indiana news- 
papers. 


TRY THEM OUT ON YOUR NEXT 
CAMPAIGN 


Circulation 5,000 lines 


+Decatur Democrat ................. (E) 3,165 .025 
**Evansville Courier ................ (M) 24,668 .06 
**Evansville Courier ................. (S) 22,571 -06 
;Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 23,490 -07 
+Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (S) 26,080 .07 
+Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ......... (E) 32,492 -09 
Tt?TGary Evening Post and Tribune....... (E) 10,013 -05 
*Indinnapolis, News eeisaace.2 ss. > Severe (E) 115,634 -20 
jluasPorte, Herald (20). ocho gus cons ls alee ck (E) 4,019 .025 


***South Bend News-Times.... (M) 9,702 | 20,371 .06 


***South Bend News-Times............. (S) 18,464 -06 
+}South Bend Tribune (S) 19,472...... (E) 20,200 .055 
**Terre Haute Tribune............. (E&S) 22,818 .06 
**Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 5,453 .03 


+Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C, Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
***A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Sept. 30. 
+tPublishers’ Statement. 
TTTA. B. C, Publishers’ Statements, 3 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1922. 
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Announcing the 


CHATHAM SYNDICATE 


Singer Bldg. 
149 Broadway 
New York 


Features for Newspapers 
and Class Publications. 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives: 

7 1. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago 
A. 3. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., Sam Franelseo 


We can increase your business— 


you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business-build- 
er for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Querter of a Century 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London. 


@ 
The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A New York News Bureau 
for The Atlanta Journal has 
been opened in 


Room 107 
HOTEL ASTOR 


Phone Bryant 2100 


Ward Morehouse, one time 
star reporter on The Journal, 
who has since won his spurs 
in New York, is in charge. 
Friends are invited to call 
any time during the day. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 


Editor & Publisher 


March 24, 1923 


for 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


L. V. Ashbaugh 


Sr. Paut, Minn., 
March 15, 1923. 


To Epvrtor & PusLisHER: The more we 
study the. character and business career of 
Mr. Ashbaugh, the more forcibly is driven 
home to us the simple, literal truth that Love 
is a far wiser and more powerful ruler than 
Fear. Not only did he generate in those in 
his pay the utmost zeal and loyalty, but he won 
the strong personal affection of every man of 
them. The new, delicious atmosphere thus 
brought about permanently captivated and in- 
spired every grade of employee, from managing 
editor to galley boy. 

Mr. Ashbaugh introduced paying :nnovations. 
For example, being the first to inaugurate daily 
editorial councils here, when editor or reporter 
advanced an idea worthy of the chief’s adop- 
tion he was promptly paid for it in cash or its 
equivalent. 

When Mr. Ashbaugh died, every eye in the 
Daily News office moistened if it did not over- 
flow. 

The late Torris Z. (“Tod”) Cowles, after- 
ward editor of the American Economist _of 
New York, came here long ago from the Chi- 
cago Tribune to be managing editor of the 
paper of which I was night editor by title and 
assistant managing editor in fact. We were 
brothers from the start. By giving me a free 
hand on the editorial page as paragrapher and 
writer of signed jingles, Mr. Cowles provided 
the best chance I had ever had to prove 
capable of something better than drudgery. 

I, could have died for that man without a 
murmur and with a smile upon my lips. 

JOHN TALMAN, 
Newspaper Librarian, Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


Well Done, Mr. Kline 


HoMeEsteEaD, Pa., 
March 15, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: I have before me 
“copy” from the Jason News Feature Service 
244 Madison avenue, New York. The ‘‘copy’ 
is nothing more nor less than a half page free 
advertisement for Colgate & Co. 

It begins to appear to me that only con- 
certed action on the part of publishers is going 
to put an end to this pernicious habit of getting 
something for nothing under one guise or 
another. 

Colgate & Co. are big enough to pay for 
advertising if they want it. They advertise 
very regularly in the magazines and we believe 
they pay when their bills are due. Why, in 
the name of fairness, should they hire an agent 
to try to filch from the newspapers what they 
pay for in the magazines? 

The rank and file of newspaper men are slow 
in coming to the realization that, by accepting 
such stuff and nonsense as is being sent out 
“oratis” in the shape of half-page ads that 
don’t bring in a cent they are doing their own 
profession the greatest harm they could possibly 
do. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERT F. KLINE, 
Managing Editor, Daily Messenger, 
Homestead, Pa. 


Epiror1a, Note—The “feature” offered to 
the Messenger by the Jason News Feature Ser- 
vice, as “exclusive in its territory,” tells the 
story of the manufacture of perfumes and their 
fitness as Easter gifts. It is attractively put 
together, with the Colgate trade-mark ‘‘Flori- 
ent” cunningly woven into the middle of the 
story, followed closely by an account of Colgate 
experiments to determine whether American 
women prefer domestic or imported perfumery, 
with the domestic brand getting the decision, of 
course. The illustration which consumes consid- 
erably more than half the space is a line-cut of 
a hoop-skirted belle of Dixie, emerging from the 
well known magnolias, the “reproduction by 
Courtesy of Colgate & Co.” As one piece of 
copy in 10,000-line newspaper campaign in the 
dailies which the Jason Service thinks like to 
give their space away, it would probably sell all 
the perfumery that Colgate & Co. cared to put 
on the Eastern market, It would decorate the 
advertising columns of any newspaper, but it 
marks the editor who prints it as a feature as 
one who likes sucker bait. 


A Space Saver 


Ontario, Calif., 
March 14, 1923. 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: Sometime ago, 
in one of your editorials, it was stated in 
effect, that every time that a large newspaper 
used a superfluous line, a spruce tree was need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

‘For a number of years, the Daily Report has 
been practicing an economy, which I believe 
could be practiced by every newspaper without 
any cost whatever, but making a tremendous 
saving in, not only paper, but also time and 
labor. 

The writer has long held that the publication 
of date lines preceding every telegraphic news 
dispatch is superfluous. That the reader of 
every afternoon paper takes it for granted 
that the dispatch date is of that date and every 
reader of a morning newspaszr assumes that 
the dispatch date is of the day before. Dur- 
ing the war as a matter of conservation the 
Daily Report eliminated date lines, and they 
have been eliminated ever since. 

That my contention has been correct is evi- 


denced by the fact that it has been put to the 


number of 


test a times before newspaper 
gatherings, classes in journalism, individual 
readers, and clubs of readers, and none of them 
has noticed the absence of the date line until 
the omission was called to their attention. 

The elimination of date lines saves the time 
of the original writer, telegraph sender, tele- 
graph reader, telegraph editor, linotype operator, 
proofreader, make-up, and most important of 
all the reader. There is an enormous saving 
all along the line, of labor, time, material and 
money. 

This may seem a small matter, but in view 
of the fact, that it costs absolutely nothing to 
introduce it, and effects enormous economies, 
should certainly warrant consideration for the 
suggestion from all desirous of rendering en- 
lightened public service. In the interest of the 
public as well as the craft, may I not ask you 
to bring this before the publishers of America 
through the Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


CROMBIE ALLEN, 
President, 
President, Southern California 
Associated Dailies. 


No Mats 
Et Reno, Okla., 
March 6, 1923. 

To Epiror & Pusiisuer: Your Year Book 
for the year 1923 credits the Democrat with 
using mats, which is not the case. 

We trust you will make the necessary cor- 
rections on your records and advise anyone 
who may inquire that so far we are unable to 
use mats. We trust it will not be long until 
we are able to be equipped to handle mats 
and will advise you when this is done. 

Thanking you to make the above corrections 
and assuring you we are pleased with the 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, we are, 


THE EL RENO DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
J. R. Maher. 


Simmons Ad Office Stays in Chicago 
Curcaco, Ill., 
March 17, 1923. 


To Epitor & PusiisHEeR: Reports of the 
approaching transfer of the executive offices of 
the Simmons Company from Kenosha to New 
York have given rise to some misunderstanding 
as to the location of the company’s advertising 
department. Permit me to state that, while the 
executive offices will be at 110 East 42d street, 
New York, the advertising organization of the 
company will continue, as in the past, in Chi- 
cago, at 1347 South Michigan avenue. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. SIMMONS. 


Congratulations 
Burrato, N. Y. 
February 2, 1923. 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER: Permit me to con- 
gratulate you on your International Year Book 
Number for 1923. Never has so much solid 
information been packed in 246 pages. It is 
invaluable to every newspaperman in United 


States. 
BURROWS MATTHEWS, 
Managing Editor, Buffalo Express. 


Sixty Cents an Inch 
New York, 
February ist, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusiisHER: We note in your 
International Year Book Number for 1923 that 
you are quoting the rate of “El Automovil 
En Mexico” at $0.60 (Sixty cents) an inch, 
instead of Sixty Dollars ($60.00) per page, as 
we advised you under date of January 4th. 


RODRIGO DE LLANO, 
New York Representative. 


WANTS QUICK AMENDS FOR ERROR 


Dallas Ad Secretary Says Business 
Would Improve by That Plan 


“The character and stability of all 
kinds of business in Dallas would be en- 
hanced through the employment of a sys- 
tem of advertising suggested to the Better 
Business Bureau in a meeting of the mcr- 
chandising group,” according to Hugo 
Swan, manager-counsel of the bureau. 
In substance the plan, as outlined by Mr. 
Swan, would require an advertiser who 
carries an incorrect or false statement in 
an advertisement in one of the Dallas 
daily newspapers, to make a statement in 
the same paper in which his advertising 
appeared explaining the error and offer- 
ing to make up for any dissatisfaction oc- 
curring directly from the advertisement. 


Commerce Chamber Gives Town Paper 


The Chamber of Commerce of Wallis, 
Tex., has launched a wéekly newspaper 
to fill the want of a publication in Wallis. 
The paper will be printed by the Rich- 
mond Printing Company, Richmond. 


Than All the Othe 


The Indianapo : 


In 


January 


The Washington | 
| 
Times Gained 


More Advertising 


| 


Washington | 


Newspapers | 


Put Together 


That’s Significant 


The Washington Time! 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and General Manager 


National Advertising Representative | 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angel|! 


PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH 
New York and Boston 
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KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIV 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY | 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Only Kansas Daily with a Gene 
Kansas Circulation 
Dominates ite field in circulation, 


classes of advertising, news, prestl 
and reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does surv 
work—gives real co-opera 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A 


In the compact, ric) 
territory of the In 
dianapolis Radiu 
you can merchandis) 
effectively with onl: 
ONE advertising cos 
—space in The In 
dianapolis News. 


\ 
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NEWS 


The Daily News 


the second paper in Passaic 
in Advertising Lineage for the year 
1922, as follows: 


Leoeal Advertising ......... 1,080,986 
National Advertising ...... 25,008 
Classified Advertising .....  ¢8i¢ 


Total Advertising .........1,728,408 


Lineage Figures by 
De Lisser Brothers. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


An Accounting 
and 
“ederal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


Niferences on 
{pplication 


XLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Announcing 


THE AFFILIATION. OF 


The Incomparable 
Publicist 


| Dr. 
Alexander Irvine 


WITH 


“V Newspaper Service, Inc. 
orden Bldg. Nev AC. 


is the ideal try-out market. 
Representative in size—not 
too large nor too small. First 
city in diversified industries. 
Located in world’s richest 
| dairying section. Covered at 


| one cost by the sole use of— 


Editor & Publisher 


A Word to the Youngsters 


(THERE is a sort of something like 
wisdom which comes to a fellow 
with his gray hairs. 

You young chaps will experience it 
some day. It may be, let us hope, that 
you will be of the few who realize the 
dreams of their youth. 

But you will probably find, as most of 
us have found, that youthful dreams, or 
many of them at least, are better un- 
realized. 

The price of dreams realized is high 
and often bitter. But good, driving 
dreams—dreams which before they come 
to pass fade into other dreams of deeds 
yet to be done in days yet to come—are 
a blessed thing. 

When the dreams no longer fade into 
other dreams—good night. 

The veteran thinks back. This fact 
will indicate to you, perhaps, that he is 
down and out. Such is not necessarily 
the case. He may be down, if failure to 
acquire a fortune in money or a place 
in the journalistic sun may be termed 
down, but he is not out. It may be, in- 
deed, that he is further from being out 
than when he pursued with. two sturdy 
legs and an undentable belief in a large 
gilt destiny the elusive news story or im- 
parted editorial pabulum to the largest 
circulation of hicks (he called ’em so in 
those days) in the county—sixteen hun- 
dred forty-one bona fide subscribers— 
count ’em—yes, sir! 

He has come to know now that a ma- 
jority of those hicks were his superiors, 
and that they endured him because of the 
goodness of their hearts. Solid folks 
they were, with solid families, who read 
the Bible and the New York Tribune 
and reasoned things out. 


The veteran was not especially keen 
for the Bible. He had a feeling that to 
read it would cramp his style, and he felt 
perfectly well qualified to frame up his 
own heavy stuff without assistance from 
Solomon or David or Isaiah or any of the 
other stars of that publication. 

A mistake that was a pretty serious 
one, for he wasted a lot of golden mo- 
ments trying to do that which had al- 
ready been done and was his to take. 
Of course, he made a fizzle of it. The 
fruit, ripe and ready for the picking, he 
passed by, growing his own little apples 
and marketing them green. 

Every fizzle in the days of a man must 
be unfizzled if he is to be saved. Such 
is the law. And the unfizzling process is 
long and arduous, mighty near as long 
as the span of earthly life. 

Give heed, young man, you with the 
newspaper motor in your bosom popping, 
to these words: 

Sit at the feet of your paper’s friends 
and supporters and listen to their talk, 
and of their talk make flavor for the 
writing you do for them. 

Listen only to the counsel of men who 
have earned by proven sincerity the 
places they occupy, for.the mouthings of 
false prophets are not sage but rue and 
consume much time and cause divers 
troubles, whereas the words of the truly 
knowing are few and precious and divert 
you not from the course of your own 
development. 

Devote your time and strength to a 
live field. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and there is more weariness of the 
flesh in pursuit of emolument in places 
where it is not than in places where it is. 
Money is not an end, but an essential 
means to an end, not the flame of the 
lamp, but the oil in the bowl. 

Be faithful to your own ideals and fear 
not. 

Be simple in your writing and plain 
and straightforward, for your average 
reader is no lover of the ornate. Know 
that the greatest of beauty in diction is 


for March 24, 1923 


the honest word that carries its meaning 
direct to the reader’s mind. 

Beware of the gossip who gives out 
half truths, for the half truth is less re- 
spectable than the lie, being garbed-in 
deceit. 

A dealer in half truths once met a 
young writer of news and spake unto 
him saying that an announcement of the 
engagement of a prominent citizen and a 
certain woman had been announced at a 
social meeting. Wherefore, the young 
writer of news made copy therefrom— 
yea, much copy with screaming headlines 
—and the same went through. And the 
town was rocked to its foundations, for 
the citizen was high and of great wealth, 
while the certain woman was low and of 
tarnished repute. And it came about in 
the morning of the first day, which was 
the day the story was published, that 
hell was to pay, for much advertising 
space was involved, and the young writer 
of news sought his informant, who 
grinned, saying verily the announcement 
was made as he had said, but not by the 
certain woman nor by the prominent citi- 
zen nor by any who knew. So the 
young writer of news went in meekness 
to the boss and spake of a departure he 
contemplated making from out that lo- 
cality. 

And the boss was gruff, saying that he 
should make the departure exceedingly 
snappy, for murder was in his heart and 
the limit of his endurance was 3:40 P. M. 
And the young writer of news went forth 
on the 3:20 train. 

Yea, it is a sad world, but from the 
sadness thereof springeth that which is 
called wisdom.—Davin H. Tatmapcer. 

*x* * X 
Militant Journalism 


W. G. Naylor, who travels for the 
NEA Service, Inc., tells this one on 
Texas journalism: 

“When I was in the San Benito Light 
office March 16, word came in of Mexi- 
can thieves coming across the Rio 
Grande, stealing harness from several 
farmers west of town and shooting a 
14-year-old boy through the leg when he 
attempted to stop them. Paul Cottrell, 
city editor of the Light, immediately left 
his typewriter, threw three repeating 
rifles into his Ford, called in two others 
and hit the trail. In the gun fight that 
followed they captured one of the thieves 
and the harness, the others getting across 
the Rio Grande and away to their well- 
known roads. 

“Then Cottrell returned to his desk (6 
miles) .and proceeded to write the story 
and get through the other copy. It was 
like covering a fire to these fellows.” 

x ok Ox 
Tactics 


The war brought a number of military 
phrases into civilian usage, as everybody 
knows. 

In a newspaper office recently the city 
editor looked wearily at the bright young 
reporter who had submitted a big bundle 
of copy in a description of some trivial 
incident, 

“Deploy that!” he snapt. 

“Deploy it?” repeated the new man. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“Turn that column into a line.”—Dry 
Goods Economist. 


1”? 


Shades of Benjamin Franklin and 
Charles Emory Smith 


Harry S. New, who has just gone from 
the United States Senate and become head 
of the postoffice department, is the first 
thoroughly trained newspaper man to oc- 
cupy the latter office. For 25 years he 
was connected with the Indianapolis Jour- 
nal as reporter, editor, part owner and 
publisher—The Ohio Newspaper and 
Our Own Epitor & PuBLISHER. 
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LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION IN IOWA 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


PAID 


Circulation 
Spells 


Supremacy 


Let our organization put you im 
first place in your field. A perma- 
nent organization—sixteen years old— 
conservative service—positive results. 
No wild claims or questionable meth- 
ods, but real service—service you 
will like. 60% of our present business 
is return contracts. Ask anyone. 


THE PULTZ COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

32 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg., Reading, Pa. 

Long Distance 2410-R 


From nothing—to 


200,000 


in seven months 


DETROIT 


SUNDAY 


TIMES 


DON’T YOU REALIZE 


THAT AN ABSORBING FICTION 
PAGE IS THE SUREST AND CHEAP- 
EST CIRCULATION BUILDER? 


Try ONE book—and watch the 
results—for instance, 


ABOVE SUSPICION 
by 
Robert Orr Chipperfield 
A thrilling mystery-love story, 
full of melodramatic suspense— 
just published. 


We can supply you regularly 
with short stories, novelettes or 
novels—any type, any length— 
by prominent authors—at most 
reasonable rates, 


SERVICE FOR AUTHORS, Inc. 


Aeolian Bldg., New York 
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Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 

Rube Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

T. L. Masson 

O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
Will Rogers 

Chas. Hanson Towne 


H. J. Tuthill 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


THE | 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 


In two years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


Present averages are 


| Daily over 54,000 


Sunday over 77,000 


Rate [2c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


Advertising gain for 1922 
1,025,432—Greatest in the South 


Represented by 


THE S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


Ris Pittsburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


TY 


ba, 
New Orleans 


its. 


> 


Editor “& Publister 


TIPS FOR THE 


Advertising Industries, Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Making 2,000-line contracts for 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
(Great Lakes Cruise). 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with some Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for Atlantic Refining 
Co., “Parowax,” Philadelphia; now placing 
account of Cheramy, Inc., “Cappi” perfume, 
New York; placing orders with some New 
York newspapers for E. F. Hodgson Company, 
portable houses, New York. 


George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Renewing some newspaper con- 
tracts for Goodall Worsted Company, “Palm 
Beach Cloth,” Sanford, Me.; making 3,000- 
line contracts for Clicquot Club Company 
(Ginger Ale). 

Blackman Company, 119 West 42d street, 
New York. Now placing account ef North 
American Dye Corp., “Sun Set Dye,” Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Reported will shortly place orders with 
newspapers in New York and_ vicinity for 
New Jersey Zinc Company, “Mapaz,” New 
York; placing contracts with some Southern 
newspapers for Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, ‘Wesson Salad Oil” and ‘“Snowdrift” 
shortening, New. York; placing orders with 
some New England newspapers for Wash- 
burn Crosby Company, “Gold Medal Flour,” 
Minneapolis. 

Capehart-Carey Corporation, Times Building, 
New York. Placing account for Slendaform 
Corp., reducing liquid, New York. 

Chambers Agency, Maison Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Using local newspapers and 
national magazines for Watson, Williams & 
Co., investment brokers, New Orleans; will 
conduct campaign for Ewing, Inc., commer- 
cial photographers, Baton Rouge, La, 


Nelson, Chesman & Co., 130 West 42d 
Street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York newspapets for Whiteland Mfg. 
Corp., radio, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Corman Company, 19 West 44th street, New 
York. Now placing account of Lever Bros., 
“Lifebuoy Soap,’ Cambridge, Mass. 


D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life. Bldg., St. Louis. Placing orders with 
some New York newspapers for Fulton Iron 
Works Company, St. Louis and New York. 


Dorland Agency, 244 Madison avenue, New 
York, Using 420-line 4 times in rotogravure 
newspapers for Vivaudou, Inc, 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, Union 
National Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Renewing 
some newspaper contracts for Climax Cleaner 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Renewing some newspaper contracts 
for U. S. Rubber Company, New York. 


Erickson Com , 381 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
cities where they have branch offices for 
Bonded Floors Company, New York; placing 
contracts with some New York Newspapers 
for BE. P. Reed & Co, “Matrix Shoe,” 
Rochester, N. Y.; renewing some newspaper 
eontracts for Valentine & Co, “Valspar” 
varnish, New York. 


Freeman Advertising Agency, Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. Using Southern newspapers 
for the Aragon Coffee Company, Richmond, 
Va.; using 28 lines display advertising for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; making 
5,000-line contracts with California newspapers 
for the Peanut Growers’ Association. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. This agency 
has secured the following accounts: Tyorn 
Stores, Inc., Hosiery Knitter, Lowell, Mass.; 
Gelfand Mfg. Co., Food Products, Baltimore, 
Md., and Utasal Co., Toilet Articles. 

Guenther-Bradford Company, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Has sent out copy on the George 
H. Mayer Company. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing account for 
London and North Eastern Railway of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

W. S. Hill Company, 8 West 40th street, 
New York. Now handling account for Over- 
man Cushion Tire Company, New York, and 
Belleville, N. J ; 

E. T. Howard Company, 33 West 42d street, 
New York. Placing orders with some Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for George Kern, Inc., 
cooked meats, New York. 

Hoyts Service, Inc., 116 West 32d street, 
New York. Placing orders with some New 
York newspapers for Fairfacts Company 
(bathroom fixtures) New York. 


Johnson-Reed Company, 202 South State 
on the 


street, Chicago. Has_ sent orders ; 
Tourists’ Protective Guide to metropolitan 
cities. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Reported plac- 
ing account for Joseph Feiss Company, 
“Clothcraft”? clothes, Cleveland; has issue 
contracts on Premier Malt Extract Company; 
asking newspapers for information regarding 
Bioford Corporation. 


Philip Kobbe Company, 208 5th avenue, 
New York. Using 14 lines, 27 times for Tal- 
cum Puff Company (Air Float Talcum). 


Walter B. Snow & Staff, 60 High street, 
Boston. Placing account for India Alkali 
Works, Boston, manufacturers of cleaning 
compounds. 
Lambert & 17 East 49th 


Feasley, Inc., 
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street, New York. Now placing account for 
Vanity Laboratories, ““Winning Hand Lotion” 
and “Lemon Flush,” New York. 


Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chicago. , 


Sending’ out copy on Holeproof Hosiery to a 
large number cf papers; making 5,000 line 
contracts for Quaker Oats. 

Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., 49 West 45th 
street, New York. Placing orders for Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia. 

Miller Advertising Service, 26 East 42nd 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
newspapers in a few selected sections for 
A. V. W. Setley Prairie Window Ventilator, 
New York. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing 
orders with some New York newspapers for 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and New York. 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Now placing account for Richard 
Hellman, ‘‘Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise,” Long 
Island City, N. Y., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Preparing quarter page display 
advertisements for the Cunard and Anchor 
Lines; placing 100-line 12-time orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Copper 
& Brass Research Association, New York; 
reported to be now placing orders with some 
newspapers for Omega Match Co., New York. 

William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for the National Carbon Company. 

Charles Ravett Advertising Agency, 2010 
Broadway, New York. Now placing account 
for Arral Tika Tea Company, New York. 

E. P. Remington Agency, 1280 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Renewing scme newspaper 
contracts for Foster Milburn Co., ‘‘Doan’s 
Kidney Pills,” Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 40th 
street, New York. Now placing orders with 
some New York newspapers for Nairn Lino- 
leum Company, Kearney, N. J. 

Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago. Preparing copy for a cam- 
paign to be used on papers in the Middle 
West on Larvex, a moth proofing process for 
clothing. 

Ruthruff & Ryan, 410 4th avenue, New York. 
Placing orders for Dr. R. H. Kline, Medical, 
Red Bank, N. J., with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections. 

Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Has sent out copy 
to papers in Omaha only on the Linn Prod- 
ucts Company. 

Suedhoff-Ross Company, Schoaff Bldg., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for Rub-No-More Company. 

Sweeney & James Company, Reliance Sav- 
ings & Loan Bldg., Cleveland. Renewing 
newspaper contracts for Jordan Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Adding a new list 
of towns on advertising for Scholl Manufac- 
turing Company. 

V-C Advertisers Service Corporation, 220 
West 42d street, New York. Now placing 
account for American Ammone Company, 
Buffalo, and New York City. 

S. Wald Advertising Agency, World Bldg., 
New York. Making up list for Jewelers Arts 
School, Inc.; Engler’s Orthopedic Institute and 
Eksip. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore. Making 4,025-line contracts for 
peomnees & Co., “Bee Brand” insect pow- 

er, 


Can’t Call Shoddy Wool in Utah 


Satt Lake City, March 18—The 
Pembroke advertising bill, an extension of 
the Salt Lake City ordinance on the sub- 
ject, has passed the State Legislature and 
received the Governor’s approval. It 
was originally copied from the ordinance 
in force in Richmond, Va. An amend- 
ment, however, incorporated at the last 
moment, makes it unlawful to offer goods 
as all wool unless this is literally true. 


Conferences On Church Advertising 


_Special conferences devoted to a spe- 
cific phase of practical church advertising 
will be held at the Advertising Club of 
New York, every Monday at noon, be- 
ginning March 25 and extending through 
May 27. 


Rebuilds in Byron 


The Byron (Cal.) Times, recently 
burned out, announces that it will be in a 
new home by June 1. 


Issues Afternoon Edition 


The Pensacola Journal, a morning and 
Sunday paper, this week put out an 
afternoon edition. 


Deliver the “Goods” 
Do beautiful Work 
Stand up under Service 
[Have many exclusive features.] 
Send for catalog 
THE GOSS | 
PRINTING PRESS CO, 


1535 South Paulina Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


| 
THE | 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(Morning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


COVERS | 
ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany; Troy; Schenectady. 
AND 
The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co. 


New Hauen 
Reunister 


is New Haven’s 


Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,000 Average 


Bought eve night by More New 
Haven peopl than. buy rie othes 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED, 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special a. 
Boston — New York — Detroit — C icago, 
j 


| 


J 


Few Papers— (if any) — surpass sal 
TRENTON Le 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that| 
among the housewives of the city ott| 
Thursday Food Feature Department 
upward of four pages devoted to food) 
recipes and news and food ed e) 
—is the best feature carried by tht 


Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C 


Leads All daily newspapers in Weste 
America in Circulation. 

Led All Newspapers in The World 
Advertising Gains 1922 over 1921. a 
January, 1923 over 1922 gained 199,206 lit! 
of advertising. ae 
February, 1923 over 1922 gained 478,() 
lines of advertising. 


REPRESENTATIVES — 
He bal toes at Bon Der 
ogan Payne Co., ‘ower Bidg., 5 
Ave., Chicago; A. J. Norris Hill, 720 Hearst Bi 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CIRCULATION 


“ BUILDING = 
SUPREMACY 


_ Employed by Best 

| Ask Any of These 

E LOS ANGELFS TIMES (3) 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 

| 2 

THE CLEVELAND PLAIN 

DEALER 
/HE WASHINGTON POST (2) 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
NE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


| 
ite or Wire Care Atlanta Journal 


HOLLISTER CIRCULATION * 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES, CAL, 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING. 
LEAD 


ie New York Times 
(January and Febru- 
1 published 491,248 
ate lines of financial 
wertising, an excess 
wt the second New 
Tk newspaper of 
5,096 lines. 


UATION WANTED 


1s Assistant to Live-Wire 
Circulation Manager 
| work for Circulation Manager with 
lil list of 1,000 to 5,000 subscribers, 
experience. Worked for Circulation 
'3 of papers like the Chicago Tribune, 
irk Times, Superior Telegram, etc. 
jon the job and I’ll make your work 
Will make it easy for you to have 
iil list corrected daily. Will make 
\directly imprinted addresses. With 
he job, subscriber complaints will 
ily be eliminated. Your mail list will 
/ your sole control. I can do all 
‘ngs—many more—for less than 65c 
fei aces are I can save you more 
Salary. Let me tell you my whole 
tad The Multi-Mailer System, in 


d The : 
UAL EWES 
Company 


MANUFACTURING 

IE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 

817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
Vashington Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


iE BOSTON 
\MERICAN 


Owing two gratifying re- 
\ of its three-cent price: 


ithe Largest Circulation in 
* England at that Price. 


aking on a Higher Grade 
dvertising every month. 


LITY and QUANTITY 
Hand in Hand. 
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but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & Pus- 
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the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address sour communication to the Dotiar PuLLER Epitor. When they. 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


;,Prtor & PUBLISHER 

receives a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 
the Hunch and Dollar Puller 
departments from newspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 
the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 
weeks or more to connect the 
wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


N the spring the Peoples’ fancy light- 
ly turns to thoughts of strawberries, 
garden truck and so on. Consequently it 
would be a good stunt for the newspaper 
in the Spring time to run a page of ads of 
folks handling Spring foods. An appro- 
priate heading over such a page should 


make it easy to sell space on the page,— 


Suggest to your leading dealers in wall 
Paper the publication of an advertisement 
at the proper season on wall Paper to be 
issued as a supplement. One or more of 
them will fall for it hard and pay the bill 
cheerfully. If the reading matter to fill 
out the sheet is of the clean-up, paper-up 
sort, so much the better and so much the 
easier.—D, H. T, 


From March to mid-Summer is a com- 
paratively short time, and it is none too 
early now to arrange for the advertiser 
of Summer commodities, The Buffalo 
News had five items one day last week 
under its clasifications Summer Homes.— 
Ne = Downer, Buffalo Express, Buffalo, 


Get behind some worthy charity or 
money raising proposition. Announce 
that every subscription brought in until 
a certain date will be credited to that 
cause. Give the cause a ratio of the 
money brought in.—S,. M. R. 


A_ Texas druggist recently had an ad- 
vertisement of thermometers headed “Buy 
a Thermometer Now ; They will be Higher 
Next Summer.” This is a good sugges- 
tion that any advertisement salesman 
might use to advantage —W. H. M. 


An Austin, Tex., department store drew 
an unusually large crowd to its Monday 
sale of toilet articles by announcing that 
1,000 bags of samples would be given 
away with each purchase amounting to 
one dollar. The samples had been furn- 
ished free to the store, of course, by the 
manufacturers. Cloth bags made of a 
cheap colored goods were used for the 
packages.—J. T. 


The Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, on 
January 21, came out with a five column, 
full page deep ad on advertising, using a 
part of the speech of D, Bradlee Rich, 
who addressed the Boston Advertising 
Club. The speech in part was reprinted 


from a recent issue of Tur Epiror & 
PuBLISHER.—A. R. D. 


“One of the leading florists of Topeka, 
Kan., boosted the sale of cut flowers by 
adding a little line to the famous nation- 
wide slogan of florists, He advertised, ‘If 
you say it with flowers, say it with ours.’ 
This, together with ‘his signature cut was 
all the ad contained. It was snappy and 
attractive and got results. This could be 
me by any florist in any town.”—J. 


Spring time is tonic time, so when 
spring is just around the corner, it would 
be good business for the paper to get upa 
page of ads of drug stores handling vari- 
ous spring tonics in each of which ads the 
stores would tell about the tonics they 
were handling and would urge the folks 
to tone themselves wp by taking the tonics. 
The heading over the page might be some- 
thing like this: “These Tonics Will 
Banish Your Spring Fever.”—F. H. W. 


In each advertisement appearing on a 
double ‘page in the Columbus (Ohio) 
Citizen, a familiar quotation was given 
incorrectly. To the persons sending in 
the most complete and correct set of the 
quotations, prizes aggregating $50 were 
awarded. The following week, the adver- 
tisements were repeated with the quota- 
tions given correctly —B. A. T. 


With every subscription brought into 
the office until a certain date, each new 
subscriber received a reduced rate ticket 
to some point of interest. Arrangements 
are made with an excusion boat line to 
honor these tickets, as full excursion rate 
fares. The cost to the periodical or news- 
paper is the added advertising to put the 
idea across. There is no comeback, as in 
most other circulation schemes, and all 
parties profit all around.—S. N. R. 


A general advance in tire prices is be- 
ing announced by some manufacturers. 
Encourage your local tire dealers to give 
the public a chance to lay in a supply of 
tires at the existing low prices by an- 
nouncing the date the advanced prices will 
go into effect ten days or aweek previous 
to the day.—R. B. M. 


One of Cleveland’s largest department 
stores—the William Taylor Son & ‘Co 
carries almost daily in its display news- 
Paper advertising a column headed “Ann 
Sawyer Says.” This column is one of 
the most widely read by women in Cleve- 
land. It is more popular than any 
“colyum” conducted in the city’s papers 
by professional jokesmiths or poet-hu- 
morists, because “Ann” always has 
something to tell women about what’s 
what in fashion’s circles and where they 
can find novelties in the Taylor store. 
Often “Ann” quotes poets, dramatists 
and refers to world events, if their ap- 
plication is proper. The “sayings” are 
crisp, well said and even interest men. 
The “Ann Sawyer” column is really con- 
tributed by the advertising and publicity 
department of the Taylor store, but the 
mythical personality of “Ann” appeals 
to readers, because she’s chatty and gets 
close to people she wants to tell some- 
thing in a confidential way. “I shop 
with you and for you” she reminds her 
readers. For instance, she starts off her 
“sayings” one day by saying, “I raved 
over a swagger young sweater on the 
fourth floor.” Then she drops into a 
chatty line of conversation, telling all 
about the sweater, what it “looks well 
with” and its cost. This column feature 
is an outgrowth of the store personal 
service bureau.—J. H. Wess, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate line 
gross, subject to contract 
discounts. They carry more 
high class dry goods adver- 
tising; are read by more 
jobbers, department and 
chain store buyers, and by 
more retailers; offer more 
circulation per dollar and a 
more concentrated circula- 
tion; a reader and a dealer 
influence more localized than 
any other morning and 
evening combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 


he EBAY ) Gloria 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
go Detroit 


Circulation Averages 
for 1922 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 
BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, General and 
Total Display Advertising 


Westchester County’s 
Greatest Advertising 
Medium 


DAILY ARCUS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Carried 


Over 7,000,000 


Lines in 1922 


This is the Greatest Amount of 
Advertising Carried by Any 
Paper in This Important County. 


Another NEA Full 


Service Client Writes: 


“NEA has struck a high 
note in its release of the Op- 
penheim series, the Talmadge 
articles and ‘The Tangle’ 
story within a brief period. 


NEA is hitting on all cylin- 
ders in all departments these 
days.” 


Send for Samples and Rates. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. Third St. Cleveland, O. 


“In Boston It’s the Post’ 


Y 


we 


Se eS 


= --— Sin 
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POWER AND LIGHTS CAN’T GO DOWN IN 
MERIDIAN STAR PLANT 


O guard against shutdowns due to 

- electric power failure, the Meridian 
(Miss.) Star has installed a 50-horse 
power automobile engine directly con- 
nected to a 30-horsepower alternating 
current generator, as illustrated above: 
The generator produces alternating cur- 
rent of three phase 220 volts 60 cycles 
for the linotypes, stereotype machinery, 
and 28-page combination Hoe-Scott press. 
For the lights there is an oil transformer 
which reduces the voltage from 220 to 
110. The illustration shows an old Stod- 
dard-Dayton four-cylinder automobile 
motor purchased from a concern that 
specializes in dismantling old automo- 
biles. 

The engine is mounted on four posts 
of 2%4-inch iron pipe which are bolted 
to the concrete floor. The regular auto- 
mobile clutch slides about one-fourth of 
an inch on the connecting sleeve which 
is attached to the generator. To save 


nating generator, is on the platform above 
the alternating generator. All of the 
instruments are on the same platform. 

Cooling is accomplished by pump- 
ing water through a large tank, like that 
on a kitchen range. A speedometer 
(not shown in the picture) indicates a 
speed of 18 miles an hour when the gen- 
erator is turning 1,200 revolutions per 
minute. The governor, which was taken 
from a Fairbanks-Morse stationary en- 
gine, is attac hed to the throttle of a 
new style Stromberg. carburetor so that 
the speed of the engine remains constant 
regardless of how much load there is 
on it Whenever the emergency outfit 
is needed, a double throw switch is turned 
from the central power station wires over 
‘0 contact with the emergency wires. 
This outfit was installed in the extreme 
rear of the first floor, which houses all 
the mechanical plant. It occupies a space 
of about six feet by ten. The total cost, 


space, the direct current generator, which including the rebuilt generator, was 
is used to excite the fields of the alter- about $900. 
Marjorie Tomkinson, 737 Warburton avenue, 
N Yonkers, N. Y. 
EW INCORPORATIONS Garden City Publishing Company, Garden 


New York. Nuidea Fashion Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc.; capital, $20,000; directors, Salvatore 
Fragale, 4604 Eleventh avenue, Brooklyn; 
Angelo Fragale, 3717 Dellevale avenue, New 
York; Joseph Fragale, 287 Empire Boulevard, 
Brooklyn. 

Wall Street Facts, Inc.; capital, $500; direc- 
tors, William Lindberg, 30 Vesey street, New 
York; William A. Deverall, 396 Westminster 
road, Brooklyn; Henry. Thrush, 60 Wall street, 
New York. 


Crown Printing Company, Inc.; capital, 
$3,000; directors, Edward Braunhut, 64 East 
3rd street, New York; Hyman Wigodsky, 1509 
Mermaid avenue, Coney Island; Joseph Tobia, 
350 West 47th street, New York. 

Garage Protective Review, Inc.; capital, 
$25,000; directors, James J. Cotter, M. A. 


Cotter and M. A. Scagne, 51 Greenwich street, 
New York. 

Travel Guide Company, Inc.; capital, $5,000; 
directors, M. A. Goldhill, 261 Broadway, New 
York; J. I. Sugarman and I. C. Sugarman, 
1529 47th street, Brooklyn. 

Trade Mark Association of America, Inc.; 
capital, $5,000; directors, Bella Finkelstein, 
1547 Commonwealth avenue, New York; J. A. 
Sheridan, 129 Macon street, Brooklyn; S. Joseph 
Oxenberg, 1239 Boston road, New York. 

Studios of Worden, Inc.; capital, $5,000; 
directors, Charles Worden, 190 Claremont ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J.; H. A. Rabin, 796 
Washington avenue, New York; Dorothy 
Knable, 210 South 9th street, Brooklyn. 

British & Colonial Press, Inc.; capital, 
$10,000; directors, E. C. Digby, 340 West 57th 
street, "New York; Richard Tomkinson and 


City; capital, $10,000; directors, S. A. Everett, 
N. Doubleday, A. Page. 

Aetna Paper Mill Supplies Company, Brook- 
lyn; capital, $10,000; directors, F. Lepre, P. 
Brancalo. 

American Officer Publishing Co., Inc.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; directcrs, William J. Dunn, 24 
Jackson place; D. Rethkrug, 840 Bay Park- 
way; P. Simon, 53 Bay 25th street, Brooklyn. 

School Aids Company, Inc., Brooklyn; capi- 
tal, $10,600; directors, A. A. Feller, 179 South 
2d strect, Brooklyn; Joseph A. Callano, 1725 
Fuiten avenue, Brenx; P. Haas, 300 Haven 
avenue, New York, 
lick Press, Inc.; capital, $500; directors, 
Adams, S. D. Stockton, Jr., George A. 
, 32 Liberty street, New York. 

Athletic News Publishing 
capital, $500; directors, J. J. 
Cunningham, M. Redriguez, 
New York. 

Social Guide 
$20,000; directors, 
pect avenue, Bronx; 
111th street, New York; N. 
Grand Concourse, Bronx. 

C. V. Newspaper Service Corporation; capi- 
tel, $500; directors, L. H. Coleman, H. M. 
Robertson, George A. Pronnell, 15 Broad street, 
New York. 

Federated Lahor Press, Jnc.; capital, $100,- 
000; directors. George R. Fuller and E, M. 
Stearne, 104 West 49th stréet; H. E. Fresh- 
man, 400 Riverside Drive, New York. 


The News Pictures Corporation; capital, 
$500; directors, J. G. Pembleton, L. C. Wells, 
R. C. Richter, 130 West 42d street, New York. 


Roosevelt Press, Inc., $5,000; direc- 


ine:; 
James 
avenue, 


Company, 
Barriskill, 
504 Ist 


capital, 
196 Pros- 
66 East 
1299 


Publications, Inc.; 
Herman Cowan, 
Freda Spivack, 
N. Dorfman, 


eatpitals 
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tors, J. Greenberg, 139 West 119th street; L. 
M. Schachter, 1454 Grand Concourse; L. Green- 
berg, 132 Sherman avenue. 


The Foto Press, Inc., capital, $25,000; di- 
rectors, A. L. Davis, 405 West 45th street; 
George Coleman, 615 West 162d street; H. G. 
Coleman, 580 West 172d street. 


New Metropolitan Fiction, Inc., capital, 
$10,000; directors, E. Zoty, 500 West 122d 
street; F. Oursler, 148 Wallace avenue, Mt. 
Vecnens J. R. Coryell, 1453 avenue G, Brook- 
yn. 

M. B. Sleeper, Inc., capital, $5,000; direc- 
tors, J. E. Whiting, George O. Castell and 
E. Webster, 5 Nassau street. 

W. W. Griffith, Inc., capital, $5,000; direc- 
tors, Moses Altmann, 839 West End avenue; 
I. F. Vogel, 1180 Jackson avenue; J. A. Tar- 
lowsky, Jersey City, N. J. 


Bosart Display, Inc., capital, $10,000; direc- 
Ss. 


tors, H. Schonhaus, B. Cooper and F, 
Booduer 152 West 42d street. 

Greater Ridgewood News MInc., _ capital 
$100,000; directors, H. Abramson, 909 Wil- 
loughby avenue; William Weiler, 177 Stan- 
hope street; Howard Bryan, 1394 Greene 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Riverside Herald Printing 


Company, Inc.; capital, $500; directors, Edward 
J. Carson, F. J. Snell and H. W. Hutt, Buffalo, 
Ns UY. 


DeForest Porter Advertising Service, Inc., 
capital $25,000; directors, DeForest Porter, 12 
Root Bldg.; L. D. Porter, 395 Elmwood avenue; 
H. E. Bredemier, 12 Root Bldg. 


Local News Publishing Company, Inc.; cap- 
ital, $500; directors, F. . Butchorn, R. A. 
MacLean and H. B. Holland, 37 Wall street, 
New York. 


Boston. New England Hotels Publishing 
Company: capital, $100,000; directors, James E. 
Farley, Peabody; and Albert B. Carey and 


Frederick F. Powers, Dorchester. 


SUPPLIES & 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business 


sold, American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery ef every de- 
ee aah 
fe 


Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Be an 
New York City. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


NEWSPAPER 
BROKERS 


If you want to buy a newspaper— 
daily, weekly or semi-weekly—send for 


“LISTINGS” 
Our official. publication. Last issue 
contains information concerning over 


50 newspapers requiring from $200 to 
$50,000 cash to handle. Some are for 
lease. We have papers from coast to 
coast and from Canada to the Gulf.” 
No matter where you want to locate, 
secure “LISTINGS’—it’s free. 


100 MORE PAPERS NEEDED 


Demand for papers is great, just now. 
Now is the time to sell. Our aggres- 
sive, persistent efforts will bring re- 
sults. Perhaps you are listed with 
others; it makes no difference—list 
with us. We will give quick action. 
Act promptly and your paper will ap- 
pear in next issue of “LISTINGS” 
under a key number and thus no pub- 
licity is given that you want to sell, 


SEND FOR BLANKS TODAY 


and you will be surprised at how 
quickly we will dispose of your paper. 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


(Established 1916) 
119 N. Bowman St., Mansfield, Ohio 


~ Owned and Managed by Experienced 
NEWSPAPER MEN 


bought and 


Garden City—Garden City Pela 
pany, Inc., capital, $10,000; directors 
Everitt, Nelson Doubleday and Arthi| 

Rochester, N. Y. Il Popolo Publishi:| 
pany, Inc.; capital, $10,000; director) 
Cardone, Cosimo Cilano, Peter Rogar} 
ester, N. Ve 


“SETS” PLATES ON LINOT; 


Hagerstown Printectoe Invents Deti 
Shallow Mold 


Howard M. Dudley, a Hag! 
(Md.) printer, has patented a | 
mold to be attached to any slug:| 
machine to set slugs plate high, | 
of type high. The plate-high shi 
put on a metal tray, with flange: 
which lock, making a plate ready 
press. 

Type is set in the usual way, :| 
device is removable so that ty. 
slugs can be set again, Mr. Dud} 
clares. He estimates that the dey; 
save 80 per cent of printing costs! 


Printing Plants Combine | 


Edward S. Paret and the Biddl; 
both of Philadelphia, have been |; 
dated under the name of the Biddl | 
Press. Edward S. Paret is presi; 
the. new company; George B. }| 
vice-president; S. Clayton Wicks | 
tary-treasurer, and Weston C. Be| 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 


EQUIPMEN 


For Newspaper Making 


—s 


R. HOE & Cl 


For One Hundred Years the Le} 

Designers and Manufacturers of N/ 

paper Presses and Printing Mach | 
of All Kinds 


Quality First—| 
Progress Alway 


We always carry a full line of ]) 
and . Stereo-room supplies, incl 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rut} 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imp | 
and domestic tissue, brushes, ‘¢! 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, | 
all at the lowest prices consistent » 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREE 
NEW YORK CITY | 


Tribune Bui: 
Chicago, Ill i 


STEREOTYPE MACHIN| 
FOR SALI 


No. 7 Water Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Metal Pot, Pump & Pyrometer (3! 

ton) "Secaae eee of 
1 double Steam Table-Gas Heat... { 
1 plate finisher ....... ven see f 
1 Drose Refining Pot .......- aan 
1 Cast box veces Vc RD F 


1 Goss rocker céatigeh box 
1 Goss 15-in. single cutter tail saw 
with 3 H.P. 2 phase 60 cyc. Gen-| 
eral Electric Motor 220 volt ...++| 
1 Goss Shaver with 3 H.P, 2 | 
60 cyc. motor ve} 
1 Goss Chipping Block ( 
1 Hoe Equipoise Casting Box a, 
1 Hoe 14% in. Double cutter tail 
saw belt drive 
1 Hoe Shaver-Belt drive 
1 Hoe Chipping Block 


| 
i 
7 
4 curved pieces of plate making mat} 
for 14%4” cylinders. Casting box, taf 
shaves and ehipping block. 


eeeseeee pe eenerae 


aeeneee 
ee eeeeere ty 


asec emoccesere 


a 
4 curved pieces of plate making mat’ 
for 15” cylinders, casting box, ta’ 
shaver and chipping block. 


| 


OBSERVER-DISPATCH, I 
Utica, N. Y- | Bh 


Editor & Publisher 


March IE OS} 


for 


24, 


| Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


« A WORD for advertisements under this 
*’ classification. Cash with order. For 
tse unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
seed 50 words) FREE. 


fvertising Solicitor 

ig experience, wide connection, national ad- 
ytisers, magazine, trade papers, special 
tions, desires a recognized high grade con- 
jtion. Unquestionable credentials. Not a 
ice, floater or boozer. Native American. 
(ristian. Box A-997, Editor & Publisher. 


4 Opportunity to Strengthen Your Business 
Cranization. 

lwspaper. Business Executive, seeks con- 
stion on daily in Metropolitan city. A man 
¥> knows every phase of newspaper oper- 
aig; how to build up the revenues; increase 
jertising lineage; experienced in handling 
ize and complexed circulation problems; to- 
gher with a knowledge of accounting 
jthods, machinery and equipment. Primar- 
j an advertising man,—not a scheme or 
sat promoter, but a man who can assume 
gjhority and responsibility and exercise 
iisdiction over the business departments of 
jlaily newspaper and produce results. An 
jrview in New York at any time or during 
{ N. P. A. convention. Correspondence, 
jfidential of course. Address A-975, care 
[tor & Publisher. 


I ————————————a 
‘iistant Manager and Advertising Manager. 
Steen years im newspaper business, going 
.n devil to assistant manager, capable 
ixctor of display and classified departments. 
‘w On paper where I’ve been for 12 years, 
scity over 100,000. Reasons for changing— 
ire broader field. 35. years of age, steady 
dependable. Will earn every dollar paid 


( services and make money for employer. 
iress A-968, Editor & Publisher. 

| a eae eae nailed ee 
. 'toonist 

‘young man with natural ability and art 
ining, well educated, is right where “a 
fer needs a friend.” Desires connection on 
ispaper or syndicate with opportunity to 
\k hard on the “better and better’ prin- 
»e. Absolute confidence in ability to make 
sd. Will go anywhere. Send for samples. 
88, Editor & Publisher, 
faa 
culation Manager, 

‘ord of 4,000 increase in the past 9 months. 
steen years’ experience. Available at once. 
ls} man you are Icoking for. References. 
liress Box A-986, care Editor & Publisher. 
ee eee 


‘culation Manager 


sires. connection where initiative and capa- 
ity is demanded. I am thoroughly ex- 
iienced in all branches of circulation work. 
ix A-996, care Editor & Publisher. 


‘culation Promotion 
ve crew, get the business by house to house 


Vass with or without premiums. Can 
liver the goods. Write A-987, Editor & 


lisher. 
Fe EE eee ae 
-y Editor, Reporter 


Iks position on daily in town 50,000 popu- 
‘on up, preferably in Middle West. Capa- 
\ energetic newspaperman. Thoroughly 
ed with editorial end. Conscientious, 
vendable. Now employed, but available 
‘hin ten days after receipt of right offer. 
| correspondence will be answered. Ad- 


iss Box A-985, care Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor & Publisher 


since 18 years old, now 35 and married, would 
entertain suitable connection with Iowa or 
Missouri daily in city of 12,000 to 15,000 where 
an interest in business might be obtained, if 
relations proved mutually desirable. Weekly 
and daily experience as editor and publisher, 
but desire eventually part interest in larger 
daily field. A-983, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Reporter 


who is always on the spot when news breaks, 
and writes quickly and effectively, seeks 
position with newspaper in city over 200,000. 
Graduate of School of Journalism. Can fur- 
nish references. Address Box A-982, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Foreman of Newspaper Composing Room, 
1ecovered from illness, seeks to locate. Ex- 
perienced with evening (6 edition) daily, 
with Sunday and bulldog. Thoroughly com- 
petent, sober and industrious; union. MHan- 
dled battery of 25 linos, 2 monos, and Thomp- 
son, running day, night and lobster shifts, 
employing 90 to 100 journeymen. A-1 refer- 
ences. A-971, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisemente under this 


6c 


Editor Wanted 


Excellent future for highly qualified man to 
edit national monthly devoted to citizenship. 
and. discussion of political, economic and. social 
questions. Kindly give your experience and 
qualifications in detail. All applications will 
be considered strictly confidential. Address 
oe Adams, 621 Albee Bldg., Washington, 


Editorial Writer 

on evening daily, inland city, 100,000 popula- 
tion, Pennsylvania, who can furnish two to 
three columns per day, current events, politi- 
cal, local, follow. policy, and special work. 
Give age, references, habits. Address A-992, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 


Advertising solicitor and service man for 
newspaper. Youth, energy and vision and 
knowledge of the game required. State sal- 
ary and experience. Advance, Staten Island, 
New York. 


Legislative Writer, 

experienced in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
court work, wants job in state capital. A-1 
references. Style good. $40. A-928, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Foreman, 

assistant foreman and head make-up, would like 
to correspond with publisher needing composing 
jooms foreman. Address A-835, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Newspaper Man Wants Position 

on editorial staff. Can fill any position and 
make friends for the paper. Forty years ex- 
perience on large and small papers. Feel fully 
capable of conducting an interesting religious 
department. Can give good references. Ad- 
dress A-962, Editor & Publisher. 


Position Wanted 


as assistant to advertising manager. Capa- 
ble, ambitious and thorough; anxious to prove 
ability on paper where hard work wins recog- 
nition. For references and particulars write 
Box A-994, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter and Feature Writer, 

20 years’ experience, wants position in Man- 
hattan on daily, trade journal or publicity ; 
$40 to start. A-989, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Position by feature writer, 10 years’ experi- 
ence. References. State terms. Box A-976, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Who'll Pay $35 


for a.man, 27, married, Protestant, who is 
particularly adapted for country newspaper 
work? Can handle advertising copy, layouts, 
soliciting, editing county, covering locals, etc. 
: ‘ ad student. Want to understudy 
retiring publisher in progressive community 
of 6-10,000. City editor here. Available on 
notice. Harry Aldrich, Ellsworth, Maine. 


Young Man 


with three years’ experience in newspaper 
work would like to connect with a daily 
paper in Michigan, Ohio or Indiana. Adver- 
tising or reportorial staff. Employed at pres- 
ent. Address A-972, Editor & Publisher, 


‘ssified Manager. 
jth 5 years’ experience as Classified Mana- 
}» 26 years of age, married, now employed 
) daily of 14,000 circulation, desires change 
larger daily in the South or middle West. 
+ furnish best of reference as to results, 
character. What have you to offer. 
dress A-974, care Editor & Publisher. 


‘aposing Room Foreman. 


pable and qualified to produce results. A 
‘rough Printer with varied experience and 
jmizing ability. Address A-978, Editor & 
dlisher. 
Fe 
‘nposing Room Foreman 


‘hes to locate in Middle West; fully ex- 
enced, efficient and capable; for a num- 
of years in charge of composing room in 
se City; can give best of references. Box 
195 Editor & Publisher. 


-tor 


‘ng man, now employed, wants opportunity 
‘build up newspaper in field needing ex- 
)Ston. Ready to prove ability by results. 
: A-980, Editor & Publisher. 


‘ tor-Business Manager 


thousand, organize and head corporation 
blish daily, weekly, job and publishing 
pt. Midwest university town 18,000. De. 
© Vigorous city man, vision and broad 
ipathies, harmony with good citizenship 
) Organized labor. Lodge monthly 100,000 
julation open to contract. A-998, Editor & 
ilisher, 
————————————— ————— 
: Man 
\Rewspaper_ lines, now employed, desires 
7€r experience in editorial writing with 
ication offering opportunity. Reference 
Write A-955, care Editor & Publisher. 


$25 Reward 
to anyone putting me next to desk job pay- 


ing $50 up that I obtain. Address “Big 
oes 2727 No. 10th St., Kansas City, 
Kans. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Mr. Editor: 


A column of brisk, pointed comment upon 
world happenings daily will be an asset to 
your paper. Try “Today in World News” 
for one month. If it is not worth the money, 
it will cost you nothing. Special provisions 
made for the small daily or weekly. Address 
A-973, Editor & Publisher. 


——————— ——————————__—_ —=_-=___.__ _____— 
*BACCY ADS NOT WHOLLY BANNED 


Utah Permits Them in Press, But Not 
for Cigarettes—Latter May Be Sold 


The new Utah tobacco law makes it 
unlawful to advertise tobacco in any form 
on billboards and in.any other way, ex- 
cept in periodicals, The ban on cigarette 
advertising is as absolute as before; this 
form of tobacco must not even be dis- 
played in store windows. Under the new 
law, however, cigarettes may be sold un- 
der a high license tax. The license is 
$100 in cities of the first class and $25 in 
communities ranking lower than third 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
For Sale 


Complete I. C. S. advertising Writing Course. 
Four cloth volumes, $20. H. Wiseman, 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


For Sale 


controlling interest in old established Eastern 
daily with fully equipped job department in 


city of 25,000. Twenty thousand dollars will 
handle. Address A-999, Editor & Publisher. 
For Sale 

Half control in old established New York 


State daily with finely-equipped job depart- 
ment. Will sacrifice on account of ill-health. 
$12,000 cash will swing the deal. Address 
A-981, Editor & Publisher. 


Opening for Daily Newspaper 

Middle West town of 15,000. Merchants and 
citizens in general will support right man. 
Only $25,000 investment required. $10,000 cash. 
Terms for balance if desired. A-931, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Partner Wanted 


There is an unusual opportunity right now 
for accountant or advertising man, who is 
ready for a bigger job, to join an established 
advertising agency as a partner. An invest- 
ment of $8,500 will secure third interest in 
agency doing over $18,000 gross business in 
1921, more than $26,000 in 1922 and $8,100 the 
first two months of 1923. Give your qualifica- 
tions in full in first letter. “Address Box 
A-984, Editor & Publisher. 


Want to Buy or Lease 


Small daily or weekly paper in Middle West 
offering opportunity for development. Send 
details to Box A-993, care Editor & Publisher. 


class. In addition a $500 bond must be 
procured and a stamp tax placed on the 
sale of cigarettes, to be collected at time 
of sale. This tax is as high as two mills 
on large cigarettes, 

The new law is the result of a bitter 
fight for the repeal of the now famous 
Southwick law, which prohibited the sale 
and advertising of cigarettes and smoking 
in certain enclosed public places. The lat- 
ter section of the law was also slightly 
changed. Friends of tobacco had a hard 
struggle to get an amendment permitting 
the advertising of tobacco other than 
cigarettes in newspapers. It was con- 
tended that without this privilege all the 
Utah tobacco manufacturing companies 
would go out of business. This law 
aroused more interest on the part of the 
public than all the rest of the legislation 
put together ! 


CUTS OUT BANNER LINES 


Change Made to Be Honest, Says Port- 
land News 


The Portland (Ore.) News a few 
weeks ago discarded the big headlines 
from all of its six daily editions except 
the last. The experiment seemed a some- 
what hazardous one. The street boys 
howled—said they couldn’t sell a first edi- 
tion without a screaming headline. But 
gain instead of loss in circulation, both 
street and otherwise, have resulted. Edi- 
tor Fred Boalt says: “We have put on 


SOUTHERN DAILY 


(Morning and Evening Combined) 


Only paper in city of 13,000 population. 
Wealthy trading territory; 1922 profits 
over $28,000. Equipment ample; no re- 
placement needed. Price $105,000. Rea- 
sonable terms. 


PALMER, De WITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 513 Canon Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


Unusual Opportunities 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES | 


E YOUR SPORTS STAFF 
fully manned for the 
coming season? We can 
tell you about some good 
men who are seeking new 
connections, From boxing 
to baseball, minor to ma- 
jor league, cub writer to 
department head — your 
need is not likely to be 
outside of our ability to 
supply, No charge is made 
to employers for our ser- 
vice, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


, Se0.8.0,9,0.0,9.9,9.0.0,9,0,9.0,.0. 0,5 


ie % 
ESTARR SERVICE. corps 
K 


Pierre C. Starr 


* Furnishes successful practices and co- 
operative systems pertaining to any 
phase of 


od 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Increasing Advertising 
Earnings, Circulation, Etc. 


12 .9.0.9.0.8 


Service limited to daily newspapers 
with not less than 15,000 circulation. 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 
Upbuilders of Newspapers 
42d St. & Bway New York City y 


> 
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Wanted. 

Will pay 25 cents for a copy of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER of January 7, 1922. Box A-970, 
Editor & Publisher. 


an additional 1,500 since we made the 
change. Perhaps we would have made 
this growth, anyway; I don’t know. We 
didn’t make the change, primarily, to 
gain circulation. We made it to be hon- 
est in our measuring of news values—to 
work up to a real climax instead of down 
from a fake one.” 


New Linotype in Tonopah 


The Tonopah (Nev.) Times has in- 
stalled a Model 14 linotype. 


t 
} 
/ 
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“League or War’ 
by 


IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Economics at Yale 


10 Articles of 2500 Words 
They are able, 


authentic and 


readable. 
Released weekly beginning 
April 1st. 
Your Serious Readers Will 
Enjoy Them. 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Interesting shorts, making a daily feat- 
ure, appear under the above heading in our 
general news report. 

The, Daily Science News Bulletin also 
contains: 

NEWS stories telling what is happening 
on the frontiers of science. 

Authoritative, vital and striking signed 
articles. 

News of the Stars. 

“Chats on Science” 
Slosson. 
Photographs and Drawings in mat form. 


by Dr. Edwin E. 


Some territory is still open. 


Wire Allied Newspapers, Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York City, selling agents. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Bare WwW 


Briggs 
Company © 
ado caetere 


Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


We serve Publishers 
in U.S. and Canada 


ee 0 ee 


Write for particulars 
of our 


Permanent= 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Editor & Publisher 


UNCHE 


March 24, 1923 


for 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news end 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head, 


Epitor & PusLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now beimg 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. Address 


your contributions to the 
mail them in and receive payment. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 
recelves a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 
the Hunch and Dollar Puller 
departments from newspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 
the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 


weeks or more to connect the 


wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


OW many people are there in your 

city of over 30 years of age who have 
never had anything done to their teeth in 
the way of repairs and whose teeth are 
perfectly good? There probably are very 
few such people and those folks who 
have such teeth are, unquestionably, 
mighty proud of them. So it would be a 
good stunt for you to offer a prize of a 
couple of tickets to some movie theater 
to every local person over 30 years who 
has perfect teeth and who is willing to 
prove the fact by having teeth examined 
by a dentist, who would volunteer his 
services for the examinations for the pub- 
licity he’d get out of the stunt. The 
movie theater would, of course, donate 
the tickets in view of the advertising it 
would get for its current play—a picture 
which might be designated as being full 
of meat and the kind the folks can sink 
their teeth into and know they’ve got a 
bite of something good. All the names 
of the winners should be published, of 
course. All this would be different and 
decidedly interesting and so would make 
a big hit with the paper’s readers— 
By EW: 


An interesting feature of a local news- 
paper is a column usually found on the 
second or third page, headed “The Re- 
porter’s Notebook.” In this column we 
find short paragraphs commenting on un- 
usual occurrences and surprising facts 
discovered within the past week. These 
articles deal wholly with local subjects 
and are always of interest to practically 
every public spirited citizen—R. W. S. 


Dorothy Deane, the Williamsport 
Sun’s woman editor, has opened the col- 
umns of her page to youthful readers, 
children 6, 7, 8, up to 12 years of age, to 
tell what they want to be when they be- 
come men and women.—P. T. B. 


Offer a small prize for the simplest 
and shortest poem containing all the let- 
ters in the alphabet. The experience ob- 
tained in writing such verses as these 
should be of benefit to school children in 
all grades.—B. F. C. 


A bill has recently been introduced into 
the Ohio legislature requiring men to 
prove their ability to support a wife and 
family before they will be granted a 


Huncw EpiTor. 


When they appear, clip them and 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


license to marry. The author of the bill 
says, “Most unsuccessful marriages re- 
sult from financial difficulties.” Here’s 
a good chance to get some interesting 
opinions from various people, particularly 
women, as to whether this man has the 
right idea. What constitutes “ability to 
support. a wife and family’ anyway? 
You will probably get just as many dif- 
ferent opinions as the number of per- 
sons you interview. It might make an 


interesting feature to run some sort of © 


contest, with small prizes for the most 
interesting letters submitted—C. E. L. 


Interview some of the more prominent 
business men in your city and find out 
what some of the big opportunities were 
which presented themselves but which 
this particular man failed to grasp. Get 
him ‘to tell why he did not take it and 
what probably would have been the ulti- 
mate outcome had he taken hold of the 
opportunity. Perhaps someone has had 
the chance to buy stock at a small figure 
but was a little too hesitant and lost out 
altogether and today the stock is worth 
many times what it sold for. Many 
other similar instances will probably be 
found._James W. Hesse, Topeka State 
Journal, Topeka, Kans. 


An interesting feature can be secured 
by giving an assignment each week to 
the more advanced students of a local art 
school, to sketch some scene about town 
such as scene in library reading room, 
police court, theater lobby, depot, out- 
door scenes, etc. Offer prizes of, say, 5, 
10 and 15 dollars for three best pictures 
and a few at $1 each. This is good ex- 
perience for the students and is often 
productive of good illustrations for fea- 
ture articles—T. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The old ordinances of any city will 
furnish material for a good feature story. 
The San Antonio (Tex.) Light recently 
published such a story. If the city ordi- 
nances have not been recodified for some 
time, it is likely that the enforcement of 
many of those on the books would create 
considerable amusement as well as indig- 
nation. If the ordinances have been re- 
vised, then the old book of ordinances 
will furnish a wealth of historical data 
concerning the early-day life in the city. 
—J. T. 


What is the present general physical 
condition of the young men of your com- 
munity? Try getting a line on this from 
the army and navy recruiting stations in 
your district. We found that the navy 
rejections were mainly due to defective 
teeth and the army ruled them out be- 
cause of underweight, mostly. Get figures 
on applications and rejections and work 
them up into a readable little story. If 
there’s a marine corps recruiting station 
in your vicinity, don’t neglect it— 
W.A. M. 


Is the drama coming to be used more 
and more in the churches of your local- 
ity? One of the Detroit churches has 
just announced the appointment of a paid 
dramatic director as a member of the 
regular staff of the church. We seem to 
be getting back to dramatizing the teach- 
ings of the church as was done in the 
early days of Christianity. A good story 
can be worked up here, bringing in the 
opinions of various ministers as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of this tendency.— 
CyB MA 


Grant Overton’s 
Weekly Diversified 
Copy on the 
Reading and 
Writing of Books 
Is Used by Some 
as a Complete Department| 
—By others to Supplement 
or Round Out Staff 
Material. 
Know his stuff ? 


f 
j 


METROPOLITAN | 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 

Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer, | 

150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK) 


‘How to oe Peo 


KATHERINE M. i. 


BLACKFORD, M. D. 


An entertaining and in- 
structive daily feature 
with Questions and Ans- 
wers Service. 

Dr. Blackford is the 
originatcr of Character 
Analysis and its applica- 
tion to business. 

If you want a novel 
daily article of 400 words 
for editorial, woman’s or 
feature pages, write for 
samples to 


Nh Too UR 


NORRIS A. HUSE, Gen. Mer. 
World Building New Yor 


America’s Best : 
Magazine Pages| 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service | 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
21 Spruce St.. New York 


The Providence | 
Sunday Journal | 


has taken on our 


RADIO 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE | 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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~NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 
**Attleboro Sun ............ (E) 4,805 .0275 .0175 
7Boston Sunday Advertiser(S) 424,104 255 55 
*Boston Globe ........ (M&E) 274,607 45 45 
TBoston Globe ............ (S) 321,871 55 55 
Boston Telegram ........ (E) 145,113 20 -20 
( {Boston Transcript ...... (E) 36,423 20 -20 
| **Fall River Herald........ (E) 13,405 035 -035 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 10,739 05 035 
Greenfield Recorder ...... (E) 3,025 0175 0175 
**Haverhill Gazette ....... (E) 15,216 -055 04 
‘tg (ATT RO) Cp SAP eee (E) 16,132 06 04 
*Lynn Telegram News.(E&S) 16,886 05 05 
| {Lowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader(M&E) 20,635 06 06 
**New Bedford Standard-Mer- 
GURVMercdsces ee coa: (M&E) 31,489 08 08 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(S) 25,006 08 -08 
{North Adams Transcript. (E) 9,334 0375 .03 
**Salern News .........0...; (E) 20,879 -09 07 
**Taunton Gazette ........ (E) 8,268 04 03 
7Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 72,733 24 21 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram 
(S) 42,741 18 15 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 
| {Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,703 05 04 
{Portland Press Herald(M&S) 22,208 07 06 
[ **Portland Express ......., (E) 26,294 10 07 
**Portland Telegram ...... (S) 28,658 10 .07 
{Waterville Sentinel +eeee(M) 5,886 035 025 
| 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
{Keene Sentinel ............ (E) 3,316 -03 02 
RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines 
Newport Daily News....(E) 6,171 035 03 
Pawtucket Times ........ (E) 24,401 07 06 
**Providence Bulletin ...... (E) 58,738 135 135 
+Providence Journal ....(M) 32,837 -08 08 
| **Providence Journal ...... (S) 54,568 12 12 
**Providence Tribune ..... (E) 21,364 10 -09 
Westerley Sun ...... E&sS) 4,561 x 025 
{Woonsocket Call ........ (E) 12,959 -04 04 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
*Barre Times ............ (E) 6,532 03 62 
Bennington Banner ...... (E 3,021 0125 0125 
Burlington Daily News...(E) 7,183 x 04 
**Burlington Free Press..(M) 11,441 05 05 
Rutland Herald ......... (M) 9,437 04 4 
7St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
IRECOr Es dose ocean ess siecies (E) 3,366 0214 015 
CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&M) — 43,033 45 aT] 
*Bridgeport Post ......... (S) 18,395 085 68 
*Hartford Courant ........(D) 29,780 08 07 
| *Hartford Courant ....... (S) 48,600 10 09 
. *"artford Times .......... (E) 43,672 12 ar4 
**Meriden Record .......... (M) 6,699 045 025 


*A, 


Government Statement, rire 1, 1922. 
i 1922, 


B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 


**A 6. C. Statement, October 1, 1922. 
{+Government Statement, October 1, 1922. 


Absorb to yourself a fair share 
otf New England’s orders by famil- 
larizing its two million readers 
that buy daily newspapers with 
your name and your merits. 


The New England market has 
a stupendous aggregate buying 
power. The families are spend- 
ing millions of dollars today. 
They will spend millions more 
tomorrow. 


Think of the power in the 
thought and repetition of thought 
of these two millions. 


Think of the weight even a 
small percentage of their 
inquiries will have on the trade. 


Concentrate your efforts in 
the most effective and yet eco- 
nomical way by advertising in 
this list of daily New England 
newspapers. 


The result-getting power of 
these dailies has been proven time 
and time again. These papers are 
at your service, to assist you to 
open up the local market for your 
merchandise. Use the dailies in- 
tensively and you will get your 
goods called for by name all over 
New England. 
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Editor & Publisher for March 24, 1923 


Greater Service Is Demanded 
In Advertising To-Day 


There*was a time when an advertising agency did little 


more than prepare copy and select mediums on a quantity 
basis. 


There are some agencies who do this to-day. But the 
real agencies that are building for the future have abandoned 
such careless methods. 


Advertising is no longer me~ely a matter of cost per line 
per thousand. The vital ccnsideration is “Will it sell the 
goods?” There was a time when the general mediums were 
preferred because of their ease of use and largest profits to 
the agencies. To-day these same buyers of space have been . 
brought to realize that to hold customers they must produce 
results. They are therefore turning more and more to the 
daily newspapers. 


There a-e still some who believe that a national cam- 
paign means throwing money blindly at the map through 
use of heavily duplicated magazine space. 


There are still some who think that intelligent service to 
their clients means the purchase of space in the largest cir- 
culation medium in a territory. 


But there is a growing number of those who painstak- 
ingly study the use of all mediums for the most advantageous 
appeal to people most likely to buy the goods advertised 
and, except in the case of cheaper goods, shun the gutter 
sheets consistently. 


Effective space buying can often save the client much 
money that is ordinarily wasted by the careless dispenser of 
advertiser’s dollars in mediums maintained on forced draught 
basis to pander to the unthinking. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe. 
New York, March 22, 1923. 
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THIS ISSUE: CORRESPONDENTS BLUFF WAY BY FRONTIERS 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 14, 1923 10c Per Copy 


SESS 


FOR THE DIVERSION of the 


Honored Gentry 


Attending the Convention of the American 
New/paper Publi/hers A//ociation 


Exhibition of 
DESIGNS 


EOF R 


The Tribune Tower 


in Chicago 


In which are fhown a number 
of elegant Drawings 
fubmitted in The Tribune's 
world-wide $100,000 
Competition, announced on 
June 10, 1922 
in commemoration of tts 


Diamond Jubilee 


has prepared a remarkable 
DOUBLE HEADER 
PROGRAM 


Which may be Viewed at Lei/ure in 
the commodious Men’s Lounge of the 
Waldorf-A/toria, New York 


Tu, Tityre, sub tegmine fagi—virci 


THOSE DESIRING to view 
The Chicago Tribune's Exhibit 
will Eafily Find tt at the 


IV aldory- 
Aftoria 


{Men's Lounge} 


From Trees to 
° A 5-Reel 
Tribunes ‘« 


Picture 
ay HE compleat {tory of the Pro- 
duction of The Chicago Trib- 
Bi tpng unc. The fecond edition of 
Be] ves this Work, fhewing, in 
 {wift fucceffion {fo as to be 
not Wafteful of your time) how the vart- 
ous Departments operate,—and how the 
Efforts of more than thirty hundred 
Ladyes and Gentlemen co-ordinate to 
produce 4 Million Tribunes each week 
THE SCENES INCLUDE: 
The Tribune’s TIMBERLANDS, at 
Shelter Bay and Franquelin, Quebec, The 
Tribune’s PAPER MILL at Thorold, 
Ontario, The Tribune PLAN T at Chicago, 
together with fcenes from THE DAILY 


| he Movies, as they are guaintly 


NEWS, New York’s Picture New{paper- 


(The Chicago Tribune and The Daily News between 
them poltels the Two Largeft (or the largeft Two 
whichever you prefer) morning daily Circulations in 
America. A motion Picture portraying the Organ- 
izations which Built up thefe Circulations is furely 
worth Viewing.) 


termed, will be Projected three times 
each Day, at 11:00 a, m., 2:00 p.m. 
and 4:30 p.m. from Monday, April 
23 to Friday, April 27, tnclufive.... 
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2 | Editor & Publisher for April 14, 1923 


NEW YORK STATE 


AMERICA’S GREATEST MARKET 


Supreme Not Alone in Business and Com- 
merce, But As a Producer From the Soil 


New York State is fifth agriculturally with a total value of 
$466,000,000 of which $270,000,000 stands for crops and $196,- 
(000,000 for livestock at the first of this year. 


In crops alone New York was fourth last year, in livestock 
New York was seventh. 


It is estimated that there are 1,488,000 dairy cows in New 
York State valued at over $123,000,000 with the dairy revenue 
around $200,000,000 yearly. 


A territory that produces can consume equally well. 


Use this list of daily newspapers to cover this territory for 
you. They can sell your merchandise. Results count. These 
papers get results for their advertisers. 


***Albany Knickerbocker Press ....... (M) 09 7tThe New York Herald.............. (M) 170,257 49 45 
***Albany Knickerbocker Press ....... (S) 47,496 11 Sl 7tThe New York Herald.............. (S) 170,257 -49 45 

tAuburn Citizen ......0.ccseeeeeeeees (E) 6,433 04 03S Uk Wee eee (E) 177,200 (50 AS 

*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............4.. (E) 61,561 20 20 . Sr See aes Oe 56,1 ee — 

T1New: Yorks. Times.iisscasses sagcen cece (S) -75 7275 

*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............... (S) 75,566 -20 20 *New York Tribune.................+. (M) 137,011 -40 36 

*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer.. Cee 85,857 18 18 *New York Tribune.................+: (S) 141,973 40 36 

*Buffalo (Courier (sp. aecaseedeceret ates (S) 120,554 27 22 *New York World...........0+.svsers (M) 351,260 595 58 

*Buffalo Evening News ............. (E) 104,958 .21 Fr Al **tNew York: Worlds oi sovnscscssrscoene (S) 576,778 5 58 

*Buffalo Evening Times ............. (E) 85,006 15 15 *New York World.............-.es000% (E) 272,479 595 58 

*Buffalo Sunday Times .............. (S) 102,809 15 15 *“"Niagara Falls Gazette................ (E) 14,614 05 

Corning Evening Leader ........... (E) 7,260 04 -04 *** Olean’) Times, wtciwjos noes’ «versie telerie (E) 6,423 03 03 
*F lmira Star- Gazette co iiaccs soacncee (E) 23,754 .09 .07 ***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise..(E) 11,553 05 05 

Geneva Daily Times ................ (E) 6,415 04 -04 t+Rochester Times-Union ............ (E) 65,240 -20 18 
***Glens Falls Post-Star .............. (M) 7,419 .03 03 “Saratoga Springs Saratogian........ (E) 7,921 04 04 
***Gloversville Leader Republican ..... (E) 6,247 03 03 *“*Staten Island Daily Advance....... (E) 10,168 -05 05 

Gloversville Morning Herald ...... (M) 5,717 .035 035 Syracuse Journal: S.ccdcecbeadencscess (E) 45,014 12 12 

*Ithaca Journal-News .............-- (E) 7,454 04 -04 *** Troy Record vasp cess coven ameees (M&E) 23,921 05 -05 

*Jamestown Morning Post .......... (M) 9,525 05 03 ‘vvernment Statements, April 1, 1922. 
***Middletown Times-Press .......... (E) 6,335 -03 03 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, ee 1, 1922. 
***Mount Vernon Daily Argus......... (E) 7,976 04 -04 tGovernment Statement, Octol 
**Newburgh Daily News ............. (E) 10,283 05 05 **A, B. C. Publishers’ Grateenents ncaa 1, 1922, 
tNew York Globe ..............00008 (E) 166,196 36 *A, B. C. Annual Audit, Sept. 30, 1922. 


8 34 
tNew York Evening Mail ........... (E) 161,215 Al 40 7{Government Statements, April 1, 1923. 


Editor & Publisher for Aprpt l'4, wi 923 


The Cleveland PRESS 


has the largest circulation of any 
daily newspaper in Cleveland! 


fo 9,397 


being an INCREASE of 6849 over the last Federal statement, October 1, 1922. THE PRESS has 
the largest “city and suburban” circulation and the largest TOTAL circulation of any daily news- 
paper in Cleveland. THE PRESS is the ONLY Cleveland newspaper to show a circulation 
INCREASE over the last Federal statement, October 1, 1922. This is discerning Cleveland’s 


endorsement of “The Truth—Quick!” as the editorial keynote of its favorite home newspaper! 
\ pap 


OTHER CLEVELAND NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS FOR SAME PERIOD 


The Daily Plain Dealer The Times and Commercial The Evening News 
189,174. 15,529 150,473 
being a LOSS being the FIRST being a LOSS 
of 3967 from the last Federal Federal statement issued by of 4785 from the last Federal 
statement, October 1, 1922. this sprightly newspaper. statement, October 1, 1922. 


162 al, of THE PRESS’ circulation is in “The Cleve- 
% 


land Market” as defined by the Audit Bureau 


of Circulation. 


a I} i ry ‘ 
CIRCULATION— HOME INFLUENCE ~ADVERTISING 


National Representatives: 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


weusnonslstesttnionesennesstenststerptnsiiliitensenetainsesectine 


Editor: & Publisher: for April 14, 1923 


Selling your brand of cement 
to contractors and builders of 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, last year, started work on 108 manufactories, 52 office buildings, 62 
warehouses, 18 schools, 2 hotels, 5 hospital buildings, 6 banks, 1909 garages of all sizes, 
in addition to many other structures provided for in the $115,000,000 building program. 


\ You can profit from the big market offered by Philadelphia’s building plans if 
| you teach the buyers and users of cement and other materials to ask for your products 
| / by trade name or brand, through The Philadelphia Bulletin. 
) 


Practically all builders, architects, engineers and business men and their superin- 
tendents and other employes, read The Bulletin daily. 


=" . = 
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Every day The Bulletin goes into nearly every home, office and workshop in Phil- 
adelphia, Camden and their suburbs. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


| «The Balletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER. 


a = —- 


—s 


| | “In The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
| | ° ° than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
HH Philadelphia lished in Pennsylvania and 1s one of the largest in America. 
| nearly everybody reads 


Net paid average circulation for March, 1923— 
517,332 copies a day. 


The Bulletin, 


|} NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ah | / Dan A. Carroll, C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. Allen Hofmann, 
ae | 150 Nassau Street Verree & Conklin, Inc. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Ine 
as 117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street. 
LONDON PARIS 
M. Bryans, Ray A. Washburn, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9) i 


Hit ty (Copyright 1923, Bulletin Company) 
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Yotal Circulation of This Issue: 6,700 


EDITOR®&PUBLISHE 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor & Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
Private Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 


Park Row, New York City. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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JRRESPONDENTS BLUFF WAY BY FRONTIERS 


} American Used League of Nations Letterhead to Pass Guards of Three Nations; Story of the Man 
Who Overslept and Thereby Got a Big Scoop 


AMERICAN FOREIGN COR- 
ESPONDENT, looping the loop 
urisis to crisis across the map of 
, faces three problems. 
sas to get to where the news is. 

«: there, he has to get the news. 
sing got it, he has to get it out. 

* * * 

‘mn the newspaper gang drops in of 
jernoon at the “New York Bar” 
lis, strange stories are told of how 
jae. Take, for example, the job of 
1 there. 

wrespondent of a big syndicate was 
jig the Lausanne conference when 
ived orders to jump to Constanti- 
‘ War threatened. It was a rush 
The orders came at 4 p. m., too 

the day to get passport visaes. 
(left, visaeless, on the Simplon- 
» express that night. Fortunately, 
er, he had in his baggage some 
32 of Nations stationery, picked up 
writing room of a Geneva. hotel. 
{Domodosolla, the Italian frontier, 
; army officers came through the 
(lit, checking up visaes. Of course 
son without a visa could get across 
order. 
aye no visa,” the correspondent told 
r “But I am a League of Nations 
‘tr, Here, you see, is a letter, ad- 
‘1 to Premier Mussolini. You will 
the League of Nations address 
{lin the upper left hand corner. I 
igo through to present this. No, I 
iow what is in it. Yes, you have 
ght to arrest me, put me off the 
if you want to. If you, a miserable 
er officer, feel yourself qualified to 
wre in League of Nations affairs, 
ead—arrest me if you dare. If you 
t that this letter is genuine—go 
i—open up Premier Mussolini’s per- 
mail, and read it. But if you want 
ivice, stop bothering me and let me 
rough, quick.” 

\ officers thought it over, and the 
‘pondent passed. 

lingely enough, he had a League of 
‘os letter to Premier Pashitch when 
‘iched the Jugo-Slav border. At the 
{rian frontier he had a letter for 
)oulinsky. At Tchataldja he was 
ing League communications to 
pha Kemal and General Harring- 
Passport officers doubted, but none 
‘to interfere. Without a single vise, 
‘tived in Stamboul in record time. 
hd what if they’d opened the let- 


' someone asked when he told the 
h, that was all right,” he answered. 
lust written personal notes to Mus- 
1, Pashitch, Stamboulinsky, et cetera, 
ix for an interview.” 


* * * 


‘other correspondent lost his pass- 
{ He visited a consulate, and got an 
iI letter testifying that his passport 
lieen lost. Whenever he came to a 
ter thereafter, he would present this 
-y valueless piece of paper, and or- 
‘Ye officers to visa it. The remark- 
(document carried the visaes of half 
' Europe before his original pass- 

as finally found. 

ut the time this story was going 


By OTIS PEABODY SWIFT 


EpDITORIAL Note.—Even among newspaper men the way in which news is gathered for the 
cables is little understood. Mr. Swift has served as a member of the foreign staffs of the 


Chicago Tribune and the New York Tribune. 
into twenty countries. 
which will appear in an early issue. 


the rounds, one of the newspaper gang 
was held up at the Polish frontier. Of- 
ficials claimed his visa was useless, and 
told him to go back to Berlin and get a 
new one. The reporter had no time to 
waste. He intended to get through. 

Among his personal papers were two 
official looking documents. One was his 
birth certificate, signed by the City Clerk 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and carrying a 
huge red seal. The other was his high 
school sheepskin, also elaborately sealed. 

He flourished these under the noses of 
the Polish guards. 

“Visa or no visa, I defy you’to halt 
me,” he said in German. “Read these 
documents. They. will prove that I am 
an important American diplomat, on a 
high mission to Warsaw, If you hold 
me up for two minutes more I' shall have 
my friend Paderewski discharge you the 
moment I reach Warsaw.” 

The Poles, knowing no English, took 
the papers, studied them, upside down, 
looked at the seals, and then, all polite- 
ness, O. K.’ed his visa, begged his pardon, 
and told him to proceed. 

Once the newspaperman has got there, 
there is more than one way of getting 
the news. A group of correspondents 
had hustled to a mid-Europe capital on 
some seething crisis. One night it was 
announced that the Premier would give 
important news in a speech the next 
morning at a town some 75 miles away. 
The only way to reach the accursed 
place was by a 4 a. m. combination train. 

Some set their alarm clocks for three. 

Some stayed up all night, Cold, 
hungry, and miserable they gathered in 


1 In the last year crisis-chasing has carried him 
This is the third of a series of articles on covering Europe, the next of 


the train’s smoking compartments as, at 
4 a. m, they pulled out of the capital 
through driving rain. 

All except one man. 

He had been a failure on the job. He 
had consistently fallen down on every 
point of the story. He faced being 
fired. This morning he had completed 
his record of error by oversleeping, and 
missing the train. 

It was not until 10 a. m. that he awoke. 
A vast cheering crowd was outside his 
hotel windows. The Premier, having 
changed his mind at the last moment, 
was making his speech in the main 
square of the capital. It was a sensa- 
tional speech, It reeked of war and a 
shattered balance of power. It was Page 
One. 

With every other correspondent kick- 
ing his heels in a deserted village 75 
miles away, the blue envelope candidate 
scored a twelve hour beat that won him 
a bonus. 

* * * 

One European correspondent has his 
own little system for getting news. He 
maintains a secret service all his own, 
paid out of his own pocket. His “re- 
porters” are civil servants in strategic 
government offices, clerks of big hoteis, 
and government spies. This correspond- 
ent sits in his office and has his agents 
telephone in to him, 

“This is No. 16,” comes a voice, “I’ve 
just learned that—” 

Another trick way of getting news de- 
veloped when a stranger walked into a 
correspondent’s hotel room in a Balkan 
capital. 

“T have some very important news,’ 


) 


MEETING THE OTHER FELLOW 


HAT is the most helpful thing about conventions. 


We get 


a chance to forget our own troubles and think about those 
of the other fellow’s. Incidentally the contact helps us solve our 
own. When we stack our own up against those of the other fel- 
lows we find they don’t amount to much anyway. 

We are pretty certain to find the “other fellow” who labored 
over like problems and solved them, in any gathering where a 
few hundred men meet and casting aside reserve get down to 


brass-tacks. 
vidual. 


That is why conventions are valuable to the indi- 


Newspaper men coming to New York for the annual meeting 
of the Associated Press and the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association or to Washington for the meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, during the week of April 22, are 


going to be pretty busy. 


That is the reason that we want to 


remind you that EDITOR & PUBLISHER will be at your service 


in both places. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER offices at 1115 World 
Building is YOUR service station. 


Call upon it any time. For 


your convenience, headquarters will also be maintained during 
Convention Week, at Suite 116 Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


he said, “I will sell it for seven Ameri- 
can dollars.” 

“What is it?,” asked the American. 

“Tf I told you, it wouldn’t be news,” 
was the reasonable answer. “It is very 
important, as you can see by the price. 
I bought it for $4 from a telegraph op- 
erator who picked it off a government 
line. I’m only making $3 profit on it. 
If you don’t want it, I'll sell it to your 
opposition.” 

Intrigued, ‘the newspaperman paid 
over $7, and got the news, which con- 
cerned a mobilization order. While this 
system of selling news, unseen, is popu- 
lar in Balkan newspaper circles, it was 
a new one on the Yankee. 


The reporter has to watch his step, 
and his neck. When the black shirt 
Fascisti legions rose overnight in Italy 
and Mussolini delivered. his ultimatum to 
the throne, one American correspondent 
filed heavily with uncomplimentary com- 
ment on the movement. 

The moment the Fascisti triumphed, 
their representatives in the city where 
the correspondent was stationed an- 
nounced their intention of forcibly treat- 
ing the correspondent to a pint of castor 
oil, Friends of the journalist argued for 
hours with black shirts before convinc- 
ing them that the projected cure might 
start trouble with the American govern- 
ment. 

In Belfast, again, while riots were rife, 
a young American arrived from a Lon- 
don office to cover the excitement. Visit- 
ing the saloons where the civilian clad 
members of the Third Northern Division 
I. R. A. (the secret Republican army) 
hung out, he found himself forcibly 
evicted on sight. The rebels refused to 
listen to him: they just kicked him out. 
Returning to his hotel he chanced to 
look in a mirror. A short, bristly, close- 
cropped mustache, his particular pride, 
gave him the exact appearance of a 
young British army officer in “cits.”” The 
man was a true reporter. Ruthlessly he 
shaved off the mustache, returned to the 
saloons—and got his story. 

And speaking of mistaken identity—— 

Charlie. Chaplin camé to London. 
London went wild. Waterloo station 
was jammed with 20,000 joymad people 
when he stepped from the boat train. 
Five thousand more waited at the Ritz. 

Charlie had been in town two days 
when it was announced he would ap- 
pear in person at the Beckett-Boy Mc- 
Cormack prize fight at Covent Garden. 

One of the American correspondents 
covering the fight was a slim youngster 
about Chaplin’s build. He sported a 
neat mustache. He wore a derby hat 
and a light grey overcoat. For two 
days the London papers had printed pic- 
tures of Charlie (mustacheless, of 
course), wearing a similar hat and over- 
coat. 

The correspondent taxied to the fight. 
At Leicester Square he was stopped by 
the outskirts of a mob of: 5,000 people, 
surrounding: Covent Garden, hoping to 
glimpse the hero. With one shout they 
acclaimed the correspondent. “‘Here's 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Editor 


MRS. HARRISON REPLIES TO CHARGES 
OF MRS. STAN HARDING 


American Newspaper Woman Makes First Detailed Statement 
on Her Relations with British Writer in Russia—Break 
Result of Imprisonment of Both by Soviet 


Mrs. ‘Marguerite E. MHarrison, well 
known American newspaper woman who 
recently returned from the Far East and 
Russia, has prepared a detailed statement 
that follows of her activities in Germany 
and Russia in 1919-20 as a newspaper re- 
porter and observer for the United States 
Government for Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

Mrs. Stan Harding, backed by the Na- 
tional Union of Journalists, Great Bri- 
tain, is now attempting to collect damages 
from the United States Government be- 
cause of her imprisonment in Russia, 

It will be noted that Mrs. Harrison re- 
futes all the charges that Mrs. Harding 
has set up as a basis for her claims for 
damage, and which have been reported 
in detail in Epiror & PusLisHEeR from 
time to time during the last six months. 

Mrs. Harrison’s statement follows: 

“Since my return to New York 1 
have learned in detail of the charges 
made against me by Mrs. Stan Harding, 
in which she accuses me of being the 
cause of her arrest and imprisonment by 
the Soviet Government in Moscow in 
June, 1920, although I was informed of 
their general nature from articles ap- 
pearing in the Chinese and Japanese press 
during my stay in the Far East last sum- 
mer. At that time there were reasons 
why I felt that I could do nothing but 
make a categorical denial which would 
not have helped to clear the matter in the 
least, and I preferred to remain silent 
on the subject. Since the statement to 
Mrs. Harding a few weeks ago in Lon- 
don by Major O. N. Solbert, Military 
attache of the American Embassy, to 
whom she was referred by the American 
Ambassador, in which he was quoted as 
saying that Mrs. Harrison had rendered 
valuable services to the American Gov- 
ernment, I feel that I am at liberty to 
explain the circumstances leadimg both 
to my arrest and to that of Mrs. Hard- 
ing in Russia. ~ 

“T first met Mrs, Harding in Berlin 
in January, 1919 where I was collecting 
material for a series of articles later pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun, on post- 
war conditions in Germany, and sending 
reports on social, political and economic 
conditions through the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the A. E. F. to Paris, 
for the use of the American experts who 
collected data for President Wilson dur- 
ing the Versailles Conference. 

“Mrs. Harding had been in Germany 
since the summer of 1918. Although by 
birth an Englishwoman, she was a Ger- 
man subject, having been married to a 
German, and owing to this fact she was 
asked by the British Intelligence to g¢ 
to Germany and report on the imminent 
breakdown in that country. She sent 
reports to her government until the Ar- 
mistice, when the necessity for such work 
having ceased, her services were discon- 
tinued, and she acted for a time as corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, 
meanwhile giving voluntary information 
intermittently to the British Military 
Mission in Berlin, of which General 
Ewart was the head. I learned the facts 
above stated from Mrs. Harding after 
we had known each other for a few 
weeks. 

“When her work with the Daily News 
came to an end, and she was temporarily 
out of employment, I invited her to 
share my room with me at the Hotel 
Adlon, and we lived together for several 
months, until my departure from Ger- 
many after the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty. During this period Mrs. Hard- 
ing from time to time supplied me with 
valuable information regarding parties 
and movements in Germany for which I 
paid her according to mutual agreement, 
and she was the means of securing many 
introductions for me to important persons, 
as well as the entree to meetings of vari- 
ous party organizations. This fact had 
an important bearing on what happened 
later in Russia. When I left Germany 
at the end of June, 1919 Mrs. Harding 


told me that she intended to remain until 
she had secured her divorce, then claim 
British citizenship, return to London and 
enter the interior decorating business. 

“| heard no more of her until June, 
1920, when I learned through the Mos- 
cow Foreign Office that she had applied 
for permission to enter Soviet Russia as 
the correspondent of the New York 
World. I had, during the interval re- 
turned to the United States in September, 
1919, leaving again at the end of October 
for Poland as special correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun and occasional travel- 
ling correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, with Russia as my objective. 
While in London en route for Poland I 
made a tentative arangement with Mr. 
Collins, European Manager of Associated 
Press, whereby he consented to accept 
me as Moscow correspondent provided 
I succeeded in entering Russia. I had 
also agreed to observe conditions and 
furnish confidential reports on Russia 
for the information of the American 
Military Intelligence. 

“T entered Russia through the Polish 
Front, without documents or papers on 
February 8, 1920, and was arrested in 
Moscow six weeks later. The evidence 
leading to my arrest was partly obtained 
from Germany and was of such char- 
acter as to furnish incontrovertible proof 
of my activities. This evidence of 
course involved knowledge on the part 
of the Soviet authorities of my connec- 
tion with Mrs. Harding in Berlin, in- 
cluding her assistance to me in meeting 
certain groups, so it was inevitable that 
if Mrs. Harding should ever come to 
Russia, she would be arrested, if not be- 
cause of her former affiliations, at any 
rate for the sake of obtaining further 
information about me. The fact caused 
me no concern at the moment however, 
as I was convinced that Mrs. Harding 
was in England and engaged in work of 
quite another character, 

“I was released on parole on April 4, 
1920, with the obligation of appearing 
in person each week before the Soviet 
police. Subsequently pressure was 
brought on me to agree to work for the 
Soviet government. For certain impera- 
tive reasons I did not reject the offer but 
temporized with the Soviet authorities, 
always refusing to come to a definite 
agreement, and furnishing them with 
worthless information, thus affording 
ample justification for my subsequent 
arrest in October, 1920, and for trial and 
condemnation to the death penalty had 
the Soviet government seen fit to impose 
it. 

“When I heard that Mrs. Harding 
wished to come to Russia, I was horri- 
fied, knowing her danger, and did the 
only two things in my power to prevent 
her coming. I advised the Russian For- 
eign Office not to admit her, stating* that 
as they were only admitting a limited 
number of correspondents, they would 
find it more advantageous to give per- 
mission to someone with more newspa- 
per experience, and I sent her a message 
not to come to Russia by a British cor- 
respondent then leaving the country. I 
presume that she never received this mes- 
sage. I was later informed that Mrs. 
Harding had received the necessary per- 
mission and was en route for Moscow, 
and that she had the highest recommen- 
dations from Socialists in other coun- 
tries. 

“Knowing as I did, that the police au- 
thorities had incontrovertible proof of 
our relations in Berlin, and access to still 
further sources of information, 1 was 
perfectly frank in speaking of them when 
questioned directly, believing that a single 
prevarication or misstatement would lead 
the Soviet authorities to believe that 
there was still some connection between 
us, and I made ijt quite clear that I had 
no knowledge of her movements for an 
entire year, and no idea of her motives 
or object in coming to Russia. I also 
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stated that she had great sympathy with 
the Socialist movement in Germany, and 
I hoped against hope that she might still 
escape arrest until she had made her 
position clear. 

“Evidently the Soviet police had some 
doubts as well, for Moghilevsky, the 
chief of the Foreign Espionage Section, 
was sent to Reval to meet her and to ac- 
company her to Moscow. On her ar- 
rival she was brought to the house where 
I was staying and placed in my room, 
where I saw her for a few moments. I 
was unable to say anything of a confi- 
dential character to her as I knew that 
anything we might say would be over- 
heard, and I was afraid of implicating 
her. She was accompanied by Moghiley- 
sky, and feeling that something was 
wrong, I went into the hall and asked 
him what he intended to do with her. 
He told me that she was to be arrested 
immediately, and although I pleaded for 
her he refused to allow her to remain at 
liberty. 

“From, the time of her arrest in June 
1920, until my own arrest the following 
October, I sent Mrs. Harding weekly 
food packages, the only ones she re- 
ceived during that period, and-I sent 
word out of the country of her arrest. 
I only saw her once after that —in Au- 
gust. I had been myself called to the 
Checka to answer an accusation of hav- 
ing given certain information to a fel- 
low-American, and had been under arrest 
for three hours, finally managing to per- 
suade my juge dinstruction of my in- 
nocence. As I was leaving I was in- 
formed by the juge d’instruction that I 
would pass Mrs. Harding in the hall, and 
that I was to give her no sign of rec- 
ognition. Knowing that it would be 
worse for both of us if I failed to ob- 

(Continued on page 33) 


“BLONDE,” CITED IN AD, 
SUES AND GETS $1,500 


“Don’t Flirt With Glove Counter Girl,” 
Is ‘Snappy Saying” of Cana- 
dian Store, but Joke Fails 
to Register 


A libel action of unusual interest was 
tried in Hamilton, Ont., recently. On 
June 16, 1922, Stanley Mills & Co., Ltd., 
ran a page department store advertise- 
ment in the Hamilton Spectator and the 
Hamilton Herald. The advertisement 
said: “When you're told to go into a 
department store to match some ribbon, 
don’t feel so abused you feel justified in 
flirting with the blonde behind the glove 
counter to cheer yourself up.” 

On the basis of this statement, Miss 
Edith Emma Garland, an employe, 
brought action against the company for 
$5,000, claiming she had been libelled. 

Miss Garland contended that she was 
the “blonde” referred to; that there was 
an innuendo that she was of questionable 
character, and that the advertisement had 
exposed her to ridicule and insult, 

For the company it was claimed that 
the statement was “snappy advertising” 
and that, along with other “smart say- 
ings,” it had been clipped from an ad- 
vertising book, 

The Judge ruled that the statement 
was actionable. The jury found for Miss 
Garland and awarded her $1,500 and 
costs. The case will be appealed by the 
company, 


MANAGING EDITOR QUITS 


Garretson Laves Cincinnati Times-Star 
on Account of Illness 


Joseph Garretson, who has been man- 
aging editor of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star for 24 years, has resigned because 
of ill health. His place will be taken by 
Moses Strauss, who has been city editor 
of the Times-Star many years. 

Mr. Garretson expects to rest quietly 
for a few months at his summer home at 
Terrace Park, on the Little Miami river. 
He has also resigned as president of the 
Ohio Associated Press, a position to 
which he was elected three weeks ago. 
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HERALD BOILS STC; 
FOR BUSY NEW Y(; 


Miniature Five-Column Page oF 
of Second Section Introduced h 
Week—Other Features 

Being Changed 


The New York Herald gaveh 
paper readers something new | 
journalism of the metropolis Ajj 
in the form of a miniature ne)! 
which occupied the center of thi 
page of the second section, Th\ 
news of the world, the nation, st: 
city was digested into brief par, . 
under space-saving headings and‘ 
agate on six-point on a nine-pic 
Surrounding the miniature ney), 
are the daily calendar, classified } 
tising, army and navy orders, fire} 
and death notices. ; 

In his introductory annour|y 
Frank A. Munsey stated that it ys 
possible for the busy man to giva 
than a few moments to his n}; 
newspaper, although the reading 4 
in the ordinary daily issue of the & 
could not be read from beginning | 
in less than 20 hours. The idea | 
new miniature is to give the hii 
the news in a compass that can |; 
ered while the business man is | 
way to the office. 

Public reception of the idea hz} 
favorable, Herald officials say, |’ 
circulation of the first day was) 


rally increased through the cp 
aroused by Mr. Munsey’s prelit 
anonuncements, It was expecte) 


part of this increase would be lost 1 
the two succeeding days, but it is 
that there has been no falling } 
dealers’ orders from the opening > 

Against the mass of favorabli> 
ment that the Herald staff says 
received are two criticisms—<(} 
the size of type used in the mii 
and one of the apparent disadvan' ‘ 
advertisers in putting the gist 
news on one page. So far as is 0 
no advertiser has raised this cot lz 

The small-type criticism was i{ 
Friday by dropping the agate for 1 
pareil face set solid. Numerous )t 
changes in the paper’s scope and tré {i 
of news are in process and und 
sideration, it is reported, among !/ 
some experiments with the Herali| 
toric ship news department. 


NOYES SAILS FOR HOM 
President of A. P. Will End 


Tour in Time for Conventic 


Paris, ‘March 31.—Mrgira 
Noyes, president of the Associated [r 
with Mrs. Noyes and their daughte 
Thomas Blagden, reached Paris | 
around the world tour March 28!) 
Noyes told a representative of Epi 
PusLisHER that he had greatly e) 
what he described as an interestti| 
instructive trip. In Japan and } 
where he spent three months, the) 
so much to assimilate and so mat! 
situations and conditions to stuc~ 
the trip has been one of business «|) 
as pleasure—that Mr. Noyes was i} 
take advantage of the relaxation al 
by the fourteen days sea-voyage bW 
Colombo and Marseilles. Mr. Ni 
looking particularly fit, and is leav)) 
England on the third of April. F\ 
sail from Southampton on the M.'s 
April 11, and reach New York if 
for the Associated. L 4 

During his brief stay in Pari | 
Noyes was received by M. Poinci» 


Strike at State Printing | 


A bill has passed the Ohio Hot 
abolish the printing of automobile 
lists and would save the State s® 
thousand dollars annually. Secret 
State Thad H. Brown has acke 
Legislature to take another step a 
ing a constitutional amendment 
away with the so-called “publicity pl 
lets’ which have heretofore been Ss 
to all the State’s voters, more than 
000. The cost has been over yl 
year. Secretary of State Brown ? 
substitute publication in the newst 
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Editor & Publisher 


DRES INJECT A SHOPPING NEWS INTO 


NEW HAVEN 


RATE FIGHT 


shants Say Weekly Circular Will Not Compete With Daily 
Press, but the Store Combine Still Refuses to Deal 
With Two Papers Which Have Defied It 


/ 


fe) HAVEN department store 
joprietors have entered the pub- 
; business. Unable to compel the 
jers of two evening newspapers to 
their advertising at a rate covering 
an half the cost of producing it, 
‘ig Five” store owners last Satur- 
jued “Vol 1, No. 1,” of the Shop- 
News. It is similar in plan and 
“ance to the circular of the same 
evhich has been appearing in Cleve- 
yr the past two years. It is not a 
5 per—on that point all are agreed. 
‘partment stores which fathered it 
e other stores whose advertising 
“2d in the initial number are par- 
@ to call it a circular, not a news- 
1 They also disclaim any intention 
« it as a substitute for newspaper 
4 sing. 
eirding to William F. Hamblen, who 
yaging it for the Merchants’ Pub- 
r Company, a Connecticut corpora- 
will be issued weekly on Saturday 
tg and will be distributed free. At 
srt the distribution is 35,000 copies, 
ted, covering the homes of the city 
is planned to increase the run to 
) copies to reach all homes in the 
jig territory as soon as organization 
i can be ironed out. Mr. Hamblen 
res the cost of a year’s production 
5,000, which will be apportioned 
t the merchants participating in the 
(2. The estimated cost per inch of 
ising is 85 cents per issue. 
Dre is nothing to be hidden regard- 
ts advertising,” Mr. Hamblen told 
fitor & PUBLISHER representative. 
enerchants of New Haven have not 
| ending the proportion of their sales 
évertising that has been their prac- 
t years, and they are advertising 
1 Shopping ‘News chiefly to build up 
“y business, which is the lowest of 
vek. The amount spent upon the 
ition of Shopping News is only a 
}. the bucket compared to their total 
(riation for publicity, and they have 
( more to spend in other media 
loffer satisfactory conditions.” 
e: it might be recalled that two and 
llf years ago the “Big Five” de- 
int stores, acting as usual in con- 
met a concerted resistance from 
Way Jackson, publisher of the Eve- 
Jegister, and William A. Hendrick, 
er of the Times-Leader. For 
she store combine had played one 
ver against the other, holding down 
3/0 such an extent that it is esti- 
«the stores saved $1,500,000 between 
id 1920 on their newspaper adver- 
2 In September, 1920, the Register 
e Times-Leader, after individual 
tempts to secure an increased rate 
| dry goods advertising, restricted 
“y to four columns. The follow- 
imth the Register threw it all out 
' columns. Then the stores’ com- 
‘approached Hendrick, of the 
sLeader, with a proposition that his 
ould be increased if the four-col- 
estriction was taken off and un- 
€ space granted to offset the loss of 
“y through the Register. 
‘lrick refused to raise the restric- 
éd also to carry any further adver- 
Santil the merchants adjusted their 
4 with the Register. Then the 
1tee made a similar proposition to 
$1, who refused to talk business un- 
t: Times-Leader also secured a sat- 
ty settlement of its rates. 
\last advertising of these stores in 
‘WO Papers appeared in the Times- 
i October 8, 1920. Since then the 
ints have been using space in the 
1g Union and in the Morning Jour- 
Crier. Six months after the dis- 
arted, D. S. Gamble, head of the 
b-Desmond Company, one of the 
‘ld Charles Grant Miller, who de- 
( the situation for Eprror & Pun- 
in ‘February, 1921, that “he was 
d to find out through actual ex- 


perience that advertising in only two 
papers is bringing better results than they 
had been getting in four.” 

Whether or not that was true then, it 
is not true now, according to Mr. Ham- 
blen, who states that the results from the 
limited advertising of the past thirty 
months have not been satisfactory, al- 
most negligible, in fact. “It is impossible 
to cover the city of New Haven with 
only one morning and one evening paper,” 
he stated. 
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from the truth. This publisher also 
pointed out that this rate covered 50,000 
circulation daily, which works out at 
$2.60 approximately per line per million 
circulation, considerable below that se- 
cured on local dry goods business by 
newspapers in other New England cities. 
There is still considerable bitterness on 
both sides of the controversy, frankly 
avowed by the publishers, but dissembled 
by the store officers. 

A curious turn of events occurred sev- 
eral weeks ago when the Merchants Pub- 
lishing Company’s representative asked 
the Times-Leader to bid on the printing 
of the Shopping News. Mr. Hendrick 
figured on the job and the stores were 
willing to pay the price he quoted, which, 
according to Mr. Hamblen, would have 
netted the Times-Leader a weekly profit 
of from $200 to $300. After considera- 
tion, however, the Times-Leader decided 
to have nothing to do with the circular, 


AT MALLEY’S 


For Monday Only 
Radium Silk Petticoats 


3.15 


Washable sill, in white, pink, brown, laupe and black. Fiited 
model, finished 
Spring wear 


with hematitched hem An seal petticoat for saye money, time, patience, 


Second Floor 


AT MENDEL’S 


For Monday Only 


Full Size Imported Beaded Bags 
eanceste eee 
thane bags aus ayes nett 


1.49 


Mendel'e—Main Floor 


AT HALL’S 


458 ( 470 State Sureet 
For Mondgy Only 


WHITNEY. STROLLERS 


welfare. 


playing rare individuality of design, 
ip Wait until you see 


2 sore extends itself to its public 


short of its aim. 


for all to see and appreciate 


AT GAMBLE-DESMOND'S 


For Monday Qnly 
Cretonnes and Chintzes 
26 and Chintses af this 
ble colors showing 


A. No item will be offered [or a {ernt-page 


AT MALLEY’S expected to lat. throughout 
For Monday Only 

“Pequot” Sheets 
sinew lpeea see tani eiikecs 


apecial canvot be takea off sale 
day. 


AT HADLEY’S 


For Monday Only 
A Full-Size Cabinet Plwmograph 


that is guaranteed and ie 
(«tone te particularly aweet 
may buy it the Hadley 


‘Specially Priced” or 
hea 


cat extra charge 
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THE CHAS. MONSON CO. 


For Monday Only 

Dawid and John Anderson Ginghame 
avec P famous lor their 
ity of their designs. Scotch 

hese are the best from Scot 


1.10 a yard 
AT SHARTENBERG'S 


For Monday Only 
Women’s “Lion” Brand Full-Fashioned 
Silk Stockings 


Shartenberg's—Main Floor 
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A Weekly Bargain Bulletin 
For the Women ot New Haven 


With this first number of SHOPPING NEWS we dedicate to 
the women of New Haven and the shopping area near by « publica 
tion issued solely in the interests of women. A publication designed to 


Have you ever thought how closely the ledding stores of a city 
represent the city itself?’ First the city makes place for the stores, but 
the development of the stores has a big effect on the city's growth and 


A stranger, considering New Haven as her future home, asks 

three important questions about the city before deciding to locate here 
(1) Are the schools as good or better than elsewhere? 
(2) Are the churches up fo the standards of her former honte? 
(3) Are the stores large, up-to-date and fair dealing? 

Many reverse the order of this inquiry. Some omit churches and 
ask about the theatres and other places of amusement. If there are’ no 
children they don't care about the schools; but we have never known 
of a woman who was indifferent to the shopping facilities. 

Honest merchandise, honest prices, good taste, variety, serviees, 
convenience and personal choice seem to be the main points of interest 
when considering the-grade of stores in a city \ 

Thare is still another prime requisite—the advertising with which 


sentative of the ideals and intentions of the store. Otherwise it will fall 


Right there is the chief reason for printing and citeulating 
SHOPPING NEWS. To éultivate truthful, careful. accurate state- 
ment regarding merchandise and impress our New Haven Shoppers 
with the reliability of our offerings. 

To that end the stores which have formed the company to publish 
this paper have drawn up a code of rules and regulations to govern 
their advertising in SHOPPING NEWS. We print this code below 
Every one of our incorporators have 
signed an agreement to faithfully keep this code, and one .of New 
Havens leadirig law Grins las €icstag a\lnardl ano batonmeeaar ee 
tween thig stores to make it binding 


EXTRACTS FROM 


THE NEW HAVEN SHOPPING NEWS 


ADVERTISING REGULATIONS 
FRONT-PAGE SPECIALS: y 


For Monday Only 
English “Rockingham” Brown Earthen- 
ware Tea Pots 
“Ye Olde Enghsh Rockingham" Tea Pots, Beautifully made of 
bighly glaseg: brown entthenware; attractively ‘decorated. with 


wide blue or green border and two white lines, Choice of large, 
medium or amall aize None delivered. 


50c 


Shartenberg'+—Basement 


THE CHAS, MONSON CO. 


For Monday Only 
Colored Silk Umbrellas 
Brig nen colers to contrast wih the new Sprig frock, Im- 
ported wenden handles with leather straps; amber fips and stub 


ends to maich 


4.50 e 


ach 


AT HADLEY’S 


The advertising must be truly repre-* For Monday Only 


Axminster Rugs 


In size 27 inches by £4 netics 
pattern and baye fancy | 


2.98 
AT HALL’S 


USD 00-470 Mate Strom 
For Monday Only 


in the bit’ and miss 


AT GAMBLE-DESMOND'S 


For Monday Only 


“ 
North Shore” Porch and House Dresses 
Seid only at Gamble-Desmond’s in New Haven 
An extraordinary value in the famous “North Shore” Porch and 
House Dresses. Perfect-ftting Dreages,-of solid color chambray. 
and also in fine ginghama, invall the sew colors, 


2.25 


Second Fiéor 


AT C. M. BRADFORD, Ine? 


400 Crown Street 
For Monday Only, 
AN OVERLAND AUTOMOBILE 


S95 


t Artidas," “Woot Nap” or 
at, in Uwe opinion of tbe mana 


te bargain that» 
bile Rebd, 


AT THE THOMAS MOTOR CO. 


264-266 Crown Street 
For Monday Only 
A STUDEBAKER CAR 


975 each 


Coslog Tinta” ya 
oxomer before os 


nige is brokan oF 
n the Feayon 


lara by caitiog' 


AT MENDEL’S 


For Monday Only 


Ladies’ Knitted Silk Bodice Vests for 


o imnithte, gill 
-d.” “Fibre,” etc, Ua 


Cleveland’s Shopping News supplied the model and the inspiration for the New Haven 
circular, whose initial front page appears above. 


Thus the Shopping News-is brought 
into the city at a time when the mer- 
chants realize that their policy of bull- 
dozing publishers has resulted  disas- 
trously for themselves. It is not a 
weapon, however, to fight the two pub- 
l'shers who are holding out for a just re- 
ward for their ability to produce results 
for advertisers, Mr. Hamblen declares. 
The stores are willing to resume adver- 
tising at any time in the Register and the 
Times-Leader, he stated, but not on the 
basis of taking both papers on in the 
same agreement. The right of joint ac- 
tion is reserved to themselves by the mer- 
chants, it appears, although Mr. Hamblen 
disclaimed any knowledge of a dry goods 
association and said that he had come 
into contact with no such organization 
in his work with the Shopping News. 

The cost of advertising per inch in the 
Shopping News, Mr. Hamblen stated, 1s 
less than half that of the combined 
rates quoted by the Register and Times- 
Teader. He estimated the latter com- 
bination at $1.80 per inch, which one 
of the publishers admitted was not far 


holding that it was hostile to the interests 
of the Register and of itself and designed 
to assist the stores in carrying on the 
fight against them. The printing is now 
being placed with a New Haven job shop, 
which has no facilities for handling it and 
has the type set and the press work done 
in two different out-of-town offices, it was 
learned. Printing difficulties have not 
vet been solved, but the store manage- 
ments consider them less important than 
the securing of complete distribution. 
This was not secured on the first issue, 
Mr. Hamblen admitted, due to inexperi- 
ence of the boy carriers employed. Some 
sections were not covered completely. 
Others were covered to complete satura- 
tion when a gust of wind saved one car- 
rier the trouble of a house-to-house call. 
It is planned to put one hundred boys on 
the job of distributing the circulars, with 
a staff of inspectors covering each car- 
rier’s trail and rectifying complaints. It 
appears that the Cleveland plan of distri- 
bution will be followed to a great extent 
and it was stated that Sam B. Anson, 
who has managed the Cleveland Shopping 


1 


News since its establishment, has been 
free with advice for the New Haven en- 
terprise. 

Questions as to the results of the Mon- 
day bargain advertising were parried by 
the advertising manager of the Sharten- 
berg store as being “premature.” Mr. 
Hamblen cited one instance in which an 
advertiser had secyred four times the 
results on a bargain advertised in the 
Shopping News that had been secured 
from advertising of the same article in 
all four of the daily papers several weeks 
ago. He stated that the article adver- 
tised and its price- were “substantially 
the same.” He added that the article 
had been displayed in the store’s windows 
for a week while the newspaper advertis- 
ing was appearing. This store is not 
one of the “tive” and is a regular adver- 
tiser in all four newspapers. Mr. Ham- 
blen did not mention any other instances 
of unusual results from the bargain page, 
nor did checkers sent out by the news- 
papers on Monday find any unusual ac- 
tivity in the stores. 

It is stated by one publisher that the 
dry goods business has been compara- 
tivtly dull since the two papers declined 
to carry the advertising. This statement 
was borne out by a casual stroll by 
the Epitor & PUBLISHER representative 
through each of the five stores. Two of 
them had a fair complement of shoppers, 
but there appeared to be little actual buy- 
ing going on. Most of the women—less 
than ten men were seen—seemed to be 
walking up one aisle and down another, 
looking for eye-catchers on the counters 
rather than in the newspaper columns 
where they had been accustomed to find 
the luring descriptions. In the other 
three stores many clerks were sitting idle 
behind the counters. In one store only 
thirteen possible customers were counted 
on the ground floor. These observations 
were made between one and five o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, which the stores 
consider their second best shopping day, 
second to Saturday. 

None of the most enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of the Shopping News idea have 
claimed that Wednesday business can be 
traced to the circular. It is generally ad- 
mitted that results, if any, must show in 
the Monday business. What the latter 
prospects are can be gathered from the 
experience of one newspaper man who 
tried to secure several copies in his home 
neighborhood'Monday morning. He called 
on seven neighbors without a sign of 
success—the paper had been delivered 
Saturday morning, as per schedule, but 
had found its way to the rubbish recep- 
tacle or the fireplace over the week-end. 
That, of course, may not be typical, but 
it is one straw in the wind. 

Reports received by the publishers in- 
dicate that the number and names of 
Shopping News advertisers will show 
considerable turnover until the circular 
plan either becomes permanent or is 
abandoned. Those now using its columns 
include the “Big Five’—Edward Malley 
Company, whose president, Walter Mal- 
ley, is also president of the Merchants 
Publishing Company; Gamble-Desmond 
Company, Shartenberg’s, Mendel & 


Harris, and the Charles Monson Com- 
pany; and also the following: Had- 
ley’s, a furniture store; W. B. Hall; 


C. M. Bradford, an automobile dealer ; 
Thomas Motor Company, another auto- 
mobile firm; Fritz & Hawley Company, 
opticians; the New Haven Bank, the 
Mechanics National Bank and the First 
National Bank. 

It was stated by Mr. Hamblen that all 
the above are members of the Merchants 
Publishing Company and are under con- 
tract to carry their advertising in the 
Shopping News for one year. This was 
denied by two of the advertisers. It is 
said that one advertiser has already with- 
drawn from the proposition, with the 
claim that he had agreed verbally to only 
one insertion of his copy. He is not one 
of the five large merchants. Personal 
friendship and business associations are 
believed to have played a part in lining 
up merchants outside of the department 
store group as advertisers in the first 
issue and it is also believed that some of 
this class will find no profit in paying 80 
cents an inch for advertising that will 
probably have no influence in getting 

(Continued on page 21) 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

Convention, Astor Gallery, Rooms 154, 155, 
156 

Headquarters, Room 153, Space B 

Committee meetings, Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4 

Committee service, Room 143 

Bureau of Advertising headquarters, Room 
120 

3ureau of Advertising banquet, Grand Ball- 
room 

General offices, 63 Park Row 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Convention, Astor Gallery, Rooms 154-156 
Annual luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
Committee meetings, Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4 
Committee service, Room 143 
General offices, 151 Chambers street 


ARTGRAVURE CORPORATION, Space H, in 
corridor 
BELL SYNDICATE, Space D, in corridor 


BENJAMIN ADVERTISING CORPORA- 
TION, Space G in corridor 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING A. N. P. A, 
Room 120 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
floor 


CLINE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Space O in corridor 


CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., Space K in 
corridor 


DUPLEX PRINTING 


Space K in corridor 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Room 116 
ELROD CASTER COMPANY,. 


corridor 


FOURTH ESTATE, Room 106 
GOSS sneak PRESS COMPANY, Room 
11 


FREDERICK J. HASKIN, Room 107 
HERALD'SUN SYNDICATE, Room 142 
R. HOE & CO., Room 112 

J. M. HUBER, Room 144 


Men’s Lounge, main 


PRESS COMPANY, 


Space M, 
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INTERNATIONAL FEATURES SERVICE, 
Rooms, 114-115 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE Rooms 
114-115 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE, Room 141 

INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Room 153 _ 

KING PET URES SYNDICATE, Rooms 114, 
11 


LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY, 
Q in corridor 


LEDGER SYNDICATE, Room 100 
LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY, Space 


L, in corridor 


McNAUGHT SYNDICATE, Space E, Room 
146 


Space 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 
Room 151-152 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE, 
Room 146 


NEA SERVICE, INC., Space I, in corridor 


| 
sal 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
114-115 ie 


ea 
POLLARD-ALLING MFG. COMPAN | 
110 —_ 


SPEEDAUMATIC COMPANY, Spat! 
corridor. 


STAR ADCRAFT SERVICE, Rooms} 


THOMPSON FEATURE SERVICE| 
109 


; 


TRIBUNE SYNDICATE, Room 124 | 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, R 
second floor ae 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE, Rooms 1 
CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE, 


corridor 
WESTON, SAMUEL P., Space in ¢ 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHII 
PANY, Space N, in corridor 


WORLD COLOR PRINTING € 
Room 144 


SUIT AGAINST KELLOGG DROPPED 


Conklin Withdraws Charge Anaheim 
Herald Was Mismanaged 


Suit filed last week by S. S. Conklin, 
business manager of the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Telegram and a stockholder and 
former business manager of the Anaheim 
Herald, charging that F. W. Kellogg, 
part owner of the Los Angeles Express 
and other newspapers, including the Ana- 
heim Herald, had mismanaged the latter 
paper to Conklin’s detriment, was with- 
drawn by Mr. Conklin this week with 
apologies to Mr. Kellogg. Nine charges 
were set forth by Mr. Conklin in his 
suit and a court order was issued citing 
Mr. Kellogg and his associates to show 
cause why a preliminary injunction 
should not be issued to prevent their per- 
formance of the acts complained of. 

Immediately after the issuance of 


the order, Mr. Conklin withdrew his ac- 
tion and wrote to Mr. Kellogg’ as fol- 
lows: 

“T have instructed my attorneys, Mc- 


Comb & Hall, to withdraw the suit which 
was filed in my name against you and 
others in the Superior Court of Orange 
County last Wednesday. After my talk 
with you last night, I decided to dismiss 
the suit for the reason that I am con- 
vinced that you honestly believe that you 
are doing the big thing for Orange 
County and your associates in the Ana- 
heim Printing & Publishing Company. 
Consequently I now regret that the suit 
was filed and particularly that my com- 
plaint was construed by newspapers as 
a reflection on the honesty of your deal- 
ing with the corporation. I did not ex- 
pect that my complaint would be ex- 
ploited in the newspapers to your detri- 
ment.” 

Mr. Kellogg denied the truth of the 
charges to Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


New Minneapolis News Editor 


Laurence C. Hodgson, otherwise 
“Larry Ho,” former mayor of St. Paul, 
has been appointed editor of the Minne. 
apolis Daily News, succeeding W.- A, 
Frisbie. 


AWARDED “D. S.’”’ MEDALS 


Col. McCormick and Col. Palmer Cited 
for World War Services 


Distinguished Service Medals for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service rendered 
the military forces of the United States 
during the World War were awarded 
this week to ‘Col. R. R. McCormick, co- 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, and to 
Col. Frederick Palmer, writer and. war 
correspondent who acted as official ob- 
server with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Col. McCormick was commander of a 
battalion of the 5th Field Artillery, and 
later. a Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel 
commanding respectively. the 122nd and 
the 6lst Field Artillery.. The citation 
said Col. McCormick “displayed rare 
leadership and organizing ability, un- 
usual executive ability and sound techni- 
cal judgment, contributing materially to 
successful operations of the American 
Expeditionary Forces.” , 

Service in the formulation of regula- 


tions for the guidance of pt 
spondents in France earned 
for Col. Palmer. His citation 


“For exceptionally meritorious 
guished services. Charged with 
bility of drafting regulations coverim| 
press censorship, as well as formu 
for the guidance of press corres) 
the American forces in France, he | 
spicuously valuable service. Havii 
all zones occupied by the allied f 
formation, of far reaching value, 
at the disposal of our government 
experience with many armies, his & 
skill as. an. observer, his untiring ¢ 
devotion to duty contributed marke 
suiccessful operations of the Amer 
tionary Forces.” a | 


Ohio Election Count Speed 


The Bender-Spidel bill requir 
cials in Ohio elections to remain ¢ 
posts until all votes are counte 
certify the results to the See 
State by telephone or telegrat 
been approved by Governor 
lhey.. The measure was. Spe 
newspaper editors and publish 
ested in getting quicker resu! 
State-wide elections. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS | 


. 


Where’s John H. Perry?’ has been an everyday question around the office of the 
rican Press Association for a number of weeks, WHere’s the answer, Others in the 
jure, to Mr, Perry’s right, who found Tampa just the place when those March winds 
iv, are: Miss Marion Dixon, Albert Shaw, Jr., and Dr. Albert Shaw, Sr., editor of 
Review of Reviews. Judging from the smile, J, H. is very happy over the growth 
‘he Perry-Lloyd Jones string of newspapers, 


Swinging throughout the South and spreading his business gospel of progress that can 
be achieved througn taking the 1924 convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 


political cartoonists find time to go South é ‘ b 
7, J. H, Donahey (below) of the Cleve- the World to London, F, A. Wilson-Lawrenson, chairman of the On-To-London committee, 
‘in Dealer picked Miami again this year, has been well received. In Chattanooga he was entertained by Mr, and Mrs. George F, 

Milton, Jr. Mr, Milton, who is managing editor of the Chattanooga News, is the man 


ther, Vie, is governor of Ohio, 


on the porch. Mr, Wilson-Lawrenson stepped to the front by invitation. 


Clare toots his own, Incidentally, Mrs. Briggs 
keeps him in tune, This is a fine way for a 
cartoonist to enjoy a winter vacation in Ber- 
muda. We’ll all say it was, 


feos 
Goo 


Rumor says: Over in Paris it is generally 
believed Madame Colette (below), wife of Sen- 
ator Henri de Jouvenal, editor of Le Matin, will 
be elected a member of the French Academy. 
She is the author of one of the most successful 
plays running in the French capitol, La Vaga- 
bonde, and a number of successful novels. 
Georges Sand was elected, but refused a seat. 
That has always been the way in the case of 
women, but now we may have a change, 
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351,718,763 LINES CLASSIFIED IN 202 NEWSPAPEE 


Only Thirty-five Publications Reported Losses for 1922—_Average Gain Nine Per Cent—Per 
Average Lineage for All Papers was Ten and Number of Ads 1.1. 


‘LASSIFIED advertising is grow- 
ing. The 1922 Want-ad statistics 
of 202 newspapers show that they 
printed a total of 351,718,763 lines of 
classified advertisine—a gain of 30,944.- 
639 lines. Of the 202 publications listed 
in the figures printed in this issue all 
but 35 made gains in classified volume 
last year. 

The total number of Want-ads printed 
by 127 of these papers was 36,132,064— 
a gain of 2,962,738 lines over the preced- 
ing twelve months. Of the 202 papers 
reporting lineage only 127 count the 
number of advertisements printed. 

‘he 127 newspapers reporting both 
lineage and number of advertisements 
printed 248,681,883 lines or an average 
of 6.1 lines per advertisement. Of the 
127 newspapers giving number of adver- 
tisements only 19 registered a loss over 
last. year. 

The average gain over the preceding 
year in both ads and lines was about 9 
per cent. The average number of lines 
per capita for all the papers was 10: and 
the average number of ads per capita 
was 1.1. ; 

In the the losses 


statistics herewith 


City Newspaper Issued 
Los Angeles ......- Wimes}F feta tesierrci tec eke ms 
Ghicag0.< Sefestamiteicie Tribune Ss.) 220s << rena storey evans ms 
Los Angeles jn.) x... XAMINCEE Re tee ms 
Baltimore: sinversie Bum) saa, meters sheets ms 
Brooklyn ..... Hagle eercncatatcuere es 
Pittsburgh ....... ROSS yori, siasav Macalantidey ence es 
Detroli aes. tancersteree ave INGWSis tah cases siaienete mrs che erin tiers es 
San, Wranciseo (2. ..2.Mixaminery 7... sje wee ear ci ms 
Portland, Ore. Wat AOFeZONIAN. 1s, <syeius kan she os ae ms 
Cleyeland) oi... blaine Deer: fe. nets: .c is ore eters ms 
New MO 4st cts a aes PMCS TY Rests feie ceeds hie tte a ste ms 
@albland! =... atest ereve ari pune 2 yosetereicicnelreyeoe ese (ait ele es 
New Orleans... 52... Times Picayune veces cncc <ceteree ms 
BOSEON: ai. wisiers niece Globes See tas-ascace ace ms 
Washington ....... SOLA A teat canted ee con eens es 
Rochester, N. Y. ....Democrat & Chronicle ...... ms 
Chivagow.- ck cote Dadly NewS! ofrs siz c pelo ese e 
St:t Wouisie shrine. an Post-Dispatch sin... cee eee es 
Los Angeles ...... aHeraldes,..: acai... eceieeee e 
Newark; Nid.) cist soa NOWSA ls. weSecrtois chet ic teks taeveneters e 
Columbus, 0. ..... ADISPATCH He ayes fess ateereve see es 
Philadelphia ...... ebulletin: fice iisiehartlosts <ietee e 
Minneapolis ...... @ AU TUBUE Wye cre ome. avincercer ee eee es 
Philadelphia ...... Public. Dhedgert i ccirte <2 -crsve ms 
Baral eno sap doos SRL LIMES) rosie ceueiee nysectaas: Sailers hats es 
BuialOsesrsie vile lastevss aUNGWS Altar a teiamtenel hercae: beacons e 
Portland, Ore. pha 0.9 OUNTIGIL liste a: Weve usieaeisieweeatiean CES 
St.) Louis: secs ks Globe (Democrat s-); 1.10 ee ms 
Indianapolis ...... SINCWOR Ly cipiore/siepelul Wo ater eens e 
Milwaukee ........ pall wal) dep acme aor otors es 
BOSGOHy etaerereraieiois ares LCROSCEIDU Mra etapersisietenarianticts e 
San. Diego ...0 3 s.4 UNIONS fteneysnckeieoeighs seis peeels ms 
Cineinnati. +)... << Enquirer ms 
Philadelphia ...... - North Amer ms 
Daag araraisnlea\nip SINCWAY. Yonipteyauena ciravaltenele (fal otaas ms 
New Mork J).:<.i0si- os MLegr AN se iavetstestayeterteveisce e es 
Indianapolis ....... ERE fo..0 ip iivigiince) Clafe ser ekecaten ms 
Worcester ......... Telegram Gazette ......:... ms 
San Antonio ...... Express ms 
Baltimore .........News & Americ: ms 
D@nWer eis'eis + wfe/a'eince MY Geos GOB 56 Saino es 
Long Beach ....... Telegram” (ic amiercteatle ain o- es 
Cleveland! 3. ciejcis 3. PYOse) | ise tench peeve us ott aby sss Ushee e 
Propidence, R.E a). Bulletin, scl teepcsmiseicace sete e 
Tosontes, Canada cy. -<sSb AU Ja sects wisi skenereterels eicieye es 
Hopstoni care cic overs Chronicles. pventetsmpsut eke als teveve eg 
Minneapolis .......1 Journal): -\..ccvecrateveleletecsis lassie eg 
Memphis... «.::<.0\0/ .Commercial Appeal ........ ms 
Boston ye «cates derald-Traveler iv. ./-:<sciepejerete ms 
Omaha Ayo okie ee .\World-Fleraitct: tary.) axcterctevarereele ms 
Sacramento ........ BBO GIY ayn otel = eeiaohe/anetameleteteleia re e 
Springfleld .%/.....06 eUntom A. eiarcitae circles ledetece ms 
Spokane .........ee Spokesman Review ......... ms 
Los Angeles ....... EXPPEST/ NS cee aiounusrareraiietets eibye e 
Sta Rae scree a clets S Pioneer Pressyy sci cise h=is) «yale : ms 
AtTantas Woveieisis.s\c/eteles SOUT AT Tara atstersforatelstolisrateraia t= es 
Wichita 2.2.5 «pce oe MAGI: oe sete eer eccesee ms 
Philadplphiagy.). «\«:o/./sReCOUd m si cisvaee i sparoloeatcleiallobeiate ms 
Des Moines .......-. Register & Tribune ........ ms 
Cincinnati ........ SHORE Menaieisitet-teraiee seatutsutielelxee/ste e 
Toledo Sarm:ctcisisera.<3 Bladet ” Sin nidetelerscouahansiaveve telcos e 
ANTONIAS 3 aierctararvierele . beacon Journal . oii... .s00e e 
Daytoas -sisicssverayesersieie N@WS¥. cyajardusiictete aIvioiw eet eis ee ms 
Tanya Petessishecisiele s+ Hyyvie eM roa ton gor 3C ms 
Fort Wayne ....... Journal ‘Gazette .).4:0.0.<.2 + are ms 
Wregus tere ete es, 0 Aelia Soo cone joo ms 
Nese NOP: ta arersioverers (= Herald) 0cy. </oiskei- ales vies etnisee m3 
Lonisvillea ........- Courier-Journal ........... ms 
Tacomolares cite aretsies News: Tribune". neiee accu e 
Cantoni.c/eciae las Repository io.<.=»-< ea aemineieiete es 
TOlEd@® .eceescees News; Bee. a:s.0'o: «< hoereitepatstere a 
Knoxville. 4.00... «Journal & Tribume ......... ms 
San Diego ........- SURG Sore d'cpaw aro ee ete e 
Atlantic City ..... - Press-Union tte eee eeees me 
Springfield ....... -Republican-News .......... ms 
Pittsburg. ..cdew sss RGU? aimialencrs suis ofclee!eve, cena o ms 
Grand Rapids ...... IPSS Re ua alia ete so, esahchsieraieters er! 
Menge. occincce a ARIE crals;tovete ais ge ele cists res 


*Loss. 
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are indicated with an asterisk. 

Those publications printing morning 
and evening issues, but selling Want-ads 
in combination, were requested to give 
only the figures for their morning edi- 
tion in order to make the comparison 
fair with other newspapers. 

A few newspapers printing appreciable 
amounts of classified advertising did not 
report their classified statistics. 

The reason a few of these gave was 
the fact that they lost. 

It is not the writer’s purpose in com- 
piling these statistics to either advertise 
the gains or losses of any newspapers. 
In nearly every case losses can be ex- 
plained by unavoidable local conditions, 
rate raises, etc. 

The writer’s purpose im compiling 
these statistics is to give a view of the 
Want-ad field—to create in classified 
managers an ambition to make their 
papers appear higher in the list—to show 
classifed managers what other news- 
papers are doing and therefore what they 
can do—to produce a directory of the 


1922 Gain % Gain 1922 
Classified or or No. of 
Lineage Loss Loss Advs 
9,126,782 762,678 9.1 1,483,286 

7,799,290 1,108,869 16.6 1,360,689 
7,097,622 1,036,419 17.1 1,204,088 
6,125,725 328,492 5.7 878,078 
5,516,380 998,383 22.1 859,298 
5,500,088 463,196 9.2 601,893 
5,4 602,714 12.4 1,072,999 
ape) 377,874 LSeh 
bye 85,750 1.6 753,726 
4,893, 351,876 Tait 816,380 
4,802,752 544,141 12.8 808,980 
4,564,000 351,022 8.3 563,832 
4,433,816 27,494 6 510,981 
4,3 171,666 4.6 575,082 
4 354,990 8.88 
4, 510,625 13.4 
4 251,070 6.3 909,920 
4 318,920 8.2 777,323 
374,542 10.1 646,929 
222,773 5.9 
378,625 10.9 422,184 
370,497 sls} 
3 287,942 9.2 649,175 
3,354,506 361,799 12:1 225,878 
3,310,286 64,596 2. 
8,292,220 389,129 13.4 624,711 
8,218,992 172,200 5.7 477,217 
3,188,469 282,221 9.7 442,886 
3,164,27 227,367 (El 513,672 
3,145,433 530,819 20:3 647,816 
3,116,284 109,407 3.6 
3,092,250 66,766 2.2 
3,007,130 402,850 15.5 313,079 
2,983,800 478,800 18.1 
2,940,582 153,748 5.5 
2,919,024 *125,747 *4,1 872,300 
2,859,360 143,817 5.3 341,582 
184,266 6.9 296,968 
*86,604 *3. 
*358,803 11.41 386,913 
91,534 3.41 576,029 
619,472 29.6 330,744 
*5§3,228 *1.9 512,655 
341,732 14.6 
52,220 2A 
283,540 12.5 376,804 
2,515,744 186,224 8. 383,980 
2,452,072 262,722 12. 299,386 
2,447,670 815,916 50.0 
2,435,496 208,362 9.4 359,321 
2,349,032 286,902 13.9 
2,319,128 *30,786 *1.3 434,054 
2,277,744 *227,774 *10. 326,864 
2,231,278 702,198 45.9 222,376 
2,180,724 212,870 10.8 400,285 
2,151,940 173,502 8.8 295,457 
2,137,955 73,806 3.6 399,358 
2,110,275 212,630 11.2 
2,042,460 28,060 1.4 
1,969,730 517,132 35.6 324,267 
1,923,824 84,630 4.4 266,705 
1,911,007 56,170 2.9 
1,899,060 582,452 44.2 221,580 
1,876,112 46,354 2.4 
1,827,070 320,070 21.2 
1,786,550 24,245 1.4 290,758 
1,777,420 355,827 16.7 
1,768,674 68,136 4.0 224,089 
1,677,088 35,588 2.2 
1,669,968 *71,604 *4.1 140,519 
1,668,922 29,480 1.8 27 
1,651,056 406,631 32.7 88,364 
1,646,918 20,356 1.2 
1,642,340 309,792 22:5 308,679 
1,608,488 *8,862 sa) 236,985 
1,603,434 415,099 34.9 150,848 
1,596,994 240,716 17.8 232,429 
1,580,152 164,892 11.6 190,892 


= 


papers of your type and size whose 
methods you should watch because of 
their classified progress, 

The writer wishes to thank those who 
have aided in this work and to affirm 
his realization that it is impossible to 
compile statistics that are absolutely 
comparable in that newspapers do not 
have a standard system of measurement. 

* ok Ox 

T the recent meeting of the board of 

directors of the Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Managers, 
held in ‘Chicago, arrangements were made 
for the fourth annual convention at 
Atlantic City and the publishing of a 
mofithly magazine to be known as the 
Classified Journal. 

Harry Gwaltney, of the Milwaukee 
Journal, was appointed editor of the new 
publication, and C. L. Perkins, of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, was ap- 
pointed business manager. The new 
magazine will have a page size of 8%4 by 
11 inches, with three columns to the page. 
The first issue will be dated April. The 


STATISTICS OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING CARRIED BY LEADING DAILIES IN 1922 


Gain % Gain Av. Ay. Lines Ay. Ads 

or or Lines Per Per 

Loss Loss Per Ad Capita Capita 
91,699 6.6 6.5 12: 1,95 

159,874 13.3 5.7 2.83 -49 
154,018 14.7 5.9 8.9 1.5 
84,419 4.1 7.0 8.3 1.2 
178,172 26.2 6.1 2.2 -3 
65,937 12.3 O21 (SY) se) 
87,563 8.9 5.1 4.6 9 
10.5 
17,400 2.4 if 20.4 2.91 

5,859 us 6. 6.1 i, 
64,533 8.7 5.9 8 sf 
24,870 4.6 8. 12, 1.6 
36,478 Tein 8.7 11.5 1.3 
87,041 6.9 7.6 5.9 a 

9.95 
14.6 
47,396 5.0 4.7 1.5 3 
24,408 3.2 5.4 5.4 ake 
52,491 8.8 6.3 5.1 8 
9.6 
29,877 7.6 9.1 16.2 1.8 
2.0 
85,087 15,1 5.3 9.0 i 
14.8 1.8 ope 
10.5 
73,840 13.4 5.8 6.5 1) 
ayy f 12.5 1.8 
36,358 8.9 7.2 4.1 6 
19,551 3.9 6.15 10.0 1.6 
102,669 18.8 4.9 6.9 1.4 
4.2 
41.4 
31,315 LIUSd 9.6 7.5 -5 
1.6 
14.7 
*56,670 *56 3.3 of) 715 
*2,734 aante) 8.3 8.8 i, 
*5,286 balay 9.6 15.8 tei 
5. 17.4 
*31,276 *7.48 Me 3.79 52 
31,961 5.87 4.81 10.81 2.25 
8.2 31.9 3.89 
*26,257 5.12 5.1 3.4 64 
11.3 
5. 
45,635 13.8 6.8 15.1 2.2 

2,429 6 6.6 6.6 a] 
14,261 5. 8.2 14.0 1.7 
12,558 3.8 6.7 12.2 1.8 

BRI 
14,894 3.5 5.6 729 3.3 
*26,149 *8 7.0 21.9 3.1 
60,73 37.6 10.0 2.9 3 
40,371 14.2 5.4 9.3 BNE 
18,221 6.6 (ps) 10.7 5 
47,753 13.3 5.3 26. 4.9 
1.2 
16.2 
58,266 21.9 6.1 4.9 8 
4,499 Ler 8 7.6 1.16 
9.2 
15,534 7.5 8.6 12.5 1.5 
36.4 
21.0 
6.1 39.5 6.5 
3 

1,254 6 8. 6.36 -8 

ies} 

1,609 i Ey) 11.9 18.6 1.6 
#3, 539 122 6,0 6.7 De 
23,196 35.6 18.7 21.2 wk 

22.1 
48,423 18.6 5.3 32.4 6.1 

1,15 3) 7. 11.5 vy. 
45,362 43.0 10.6 2.7 3 
19,929 9.4 6.87 11.6 TeV E 
25,595 15.5 8.3 12.0 1.4 


Cai 


} 
subscription price will be $1 per} 
and the subscriptions limited to me} 
of the association and their empl} 

The program committee, of r 
Frank L. Tate, of the Toronto si 
chairman, has presented an outline |); 
June convention program. It is bu 
the idea that there are three dimeis 
to all want-ad development—more ; 
tisers, more lines per ad, and more if 
tions per ad. 

The Breakers was selected as thif 
cial hotel. All sessions will be hy 
one of their assembly halls. The ei! 
attending the convention will be les) 
before, as the Breakers has made eb 
tionally low rates. Reservations ¢| 
made now by addressing C. L, Pe ; 
326 West Madison street, Chicago, 

x ok 


G. BURRINGER, classifie ; 
manager of the Indianapolis }\ 
and H. C. McDonald, holding do'| 
similar job on the Cleveland Plain Di 
are waging a campaign to see yj 
newspaper can land the most clas\i 
business during April, “The Hi{j 
Hicks” and the “Cleveland Battlers 
port much’ new business. 


Lil fe 
Largest Column Cuts Ine, \ 
Population Type Rules Per- 15, 
Used Broken mitted i 
760,000 5 no no 
2,835,000 24 no no 
760,000 30 yes no 
733,826 72 no no 
2,500,000 5% no no 
588,343 42 yes yes 
1,184,425 5% no no 
506,676 30 no no 
258,288 5% no no 
796,83 24 yes yes 
5,620,048 5% no no 
380,000 72 yes yes 
387,219 5% no no 
748,065 yes yes 
437,571 10 yes yes 
295,750 6 no no 
2,835,000 36 no no | 
772,897 48 yes yes 
760,000 14 no no 
414,524 5% no no 
237,031 48 yes yes 
1,823,779 5% no no 
380,582 24 no no 
36 yes yes 
5% no no 
12 no no 
258,288 12 no yes 
772,897 30 yes yes 
315,000 10 no no 
457,147 18 yes yes 
748,065 yes yes | 
74,683 | 
401,247 yes 
1,823,779 | 
200,000 5% no no } 
5,620,048 5% no no | 
315,000 36 yes yes u 
179,754 72 yes yes ! 
161,379 30 yes yes ! 
733,826 36 no no ‘ 
256,491 5% no no 4 
85,000 14 yes no ) 
796,836 36 yes yes a} 
237,595 
519,290 
170,000 18 yes no ‘| 
380,582 24 no no } 
162,351 5% no no J 
748,065 72 3) 
200,000 516 no no 4 
65,857 
129,614 6% no yes 4 
104,204 51% no n0 1) 
760,000 36 no yes uy 
234,595 36 no no y 
200,616 24 yes no ‘] 
82,000 36 yes yes y 
1,823,779 yes yes BT 
126,468 
401,247 36 yes yes y 
250,000 14 no no J) 
208,435 ; 
152,000 24 yes yes y 
51,608 10 no no yy 
87,000 72 yes yes bl 
44,616 5 no no y 
5,620,048 12 no no of 
278,000 24 no no “ 
96,965 12 yes yes y 
90,000 72 yes yes we 
250,000 36 yes yes y 
77,818 12 no no is 
74,683 48 yes no: 
50,707 5% yes yes ae 2 
140,000 36 no no “Si 
588,343 72 yes yes si 
137,634 10 no no as 
no no nest 


132,000 
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Population 


35,000 
113,344 
140,000 
0,048 

387,219 
2,500,000 
120,000 
164,000 
237,031 
171,717 
110,000 
50,707 
588,343 
152,559 
87,091 
55,680 
LZ1, 17a 
147,000 
86,000 
178,270 
39,604 
80,000 
,835,000 

115,000 

145,000 

118,000 

400,000 

120,000 

86,178 
90,000 
295,750 
171,667 
65,000 
45,000 
5,309 
387,219 
102,093 
58,000 
65, 000 


256,491 
620,048 
297,864 
143,000 
65,000 
58,000 
51,000 
200,000 
50,000 
,500,000 
140,000 
457,147 
56,727 
38,000 
58, ose 


TEC 


,los 


ones 

59,430 
200,000 

43,818 
118,110 
98,000 

3,818 
39,604 
53,100 
30,000 
68,000 
59,430 
50,000 
28,870 
50,000 
37,783 
414.5 

65,000 


24 


47,252 
315,000 
126,000 
401,247 

48,000 
110,000 


51 


Ise 5.866 
77,939 
63,824 


108, 000 
2,013 
164/000 
26,316 
30,709 
118. 110 
25,688 
103,078 
20,000 
50,000 
178,270 
60,000 
748,065 
58,593 
39,141 
25,000 
bs 
,692 
,869 
,939 
"965 
,141 
2,000 
5,000 
,204 
62,351 
28,000 
524 
60,777 


1 1922 Gain % Gain 1922 Gain % Gain Ay. 
} Newspaper Tssued Classified or or No. of or or Lines 
Lineage Loss Loss Advs. Loss Loss Yer Ad 
Rie se REPUDIICAN 6. se nce eee + ms 1,570,268 70,770» 8=%4.3 229,022 *10,306 *4.3 6.8 
Sueuwe...Anickerbocker Press ........ ms 1,554,546 428,526 38.1 262,117 75,642 41.0 5. 
Bemeeee. Vindicator .......-200 Geta) 8 1,549,044 *94,613 *5.8 128,776 *769 *.6 12. 
k........ American Seca: A 1,547,914 267,374 20.9 
Bo vecveeolteM 2... sees e sees eens ws 8 1,544,084 107,189 7.5 174,589 24,811 16.6 8. 
Sueeees..ctandard Union ........... eg 1,540,382 157,812 iss ? 
-. ..Times-Advertiser ......... 2 Ses 1,529,570 257,418 20.1 228,981 42,496 22.8 6. 
MUROMIMIER 9 sok 'datsic veo tciee es es 1,488,367 40,956 2.8 322,131 14,815 4,6 4, 
EIRUG TN arace cipieye. ex=Jasn,s (a, 0he wine e 1,481,354 129,710 9.6 149,614 4,388 Beal 9. 
jeeeees + Herald =o. BOO Gciad oOo Orne es 1,467,494 *6,986 LA 180,454 *19,108 *9.6 8. 
Deeeee..yournal ..... fraqatt rare rsiallere es e 1,476,902 212,870 16.8 126,300 1,500 1.2 D1, 
tise «Gazette ION ha ciara aletar aes ms 1,475,982 600,046 68.5 320,997 102,103 46.6 4, 
meen aazeite Times ....... 0000 ms 1,459,528 151,966 11.6 
j-+-+++-Morning Journal .......... ms 1,412,082 52,956 3.9 128,020 4,072 3.3 11 
BME NCWS: .c0 cs cece scene erees es 1,409,327 *34,902 *2.4 78,875 8,259 11.7 17 
di iac es. Capitol Spare ode Pies CCE ms 1,397,137 45,619 3.4 227,185 39,424 21.0 6. 
eee meost-Standard s........... ms 1,386,658 *93,599 *6.7 
wesc... Star Telegram ............ es 1,363,716 *111,896 *7.6 163,543 8. 
Biamiepics star... 6. Birt cca ls. es 1,340, ne 20 360,094 36.7 157,407 8. 
fo SS as 4a bS prope es 1,339 *76,986 *5.4 174,910 *21,993 *11.2 i 
Siemens. Mercury Herald .........0. ms ly 334, te 40,866 Ber 
ie Scones Journal ‘Transcript ........ ms 1,324,008 283,416 27.2 158,060 17,062 ipa 8. 
Ssess.-.derald and Examiner ...... ms 1,314,013 502,459 61.9 195,037 77,592 66.1 6. 
(gees = edger Dispatch .......... e 1,287,510 18,046 1.4 188,849 2,426 4.1 6. 
Bierce courant . 2.2.5... ese se elt INS 1,279,560 *121,867 *8.7 186,950 *7,295 *3.8 6. 
B. ees Sees TenmesseaMn .......2...2-.-. mS 1,270,906 46,186 3.8 146,105 6,207 4.4 8. 
Meese TIMES cc css ese ceccewees osnes 1,240,831 *272,821 *18.0 
+ ispatch- Herald fetal a ates) =: os es 1,233,988 249,536 25.3 115,083 12,489 12.2 10. 
BENARETIMCS 5 ee cree ce oes ms 1,215,326 355,488 41.3 116,204 24,284 26.4 10. 
MICROM irietc a ecsniyis cece “Gi Bi 1,214,444 20,894 1,75 196,705 61,950 3.25 6. 
[.---- ENTER ATS «1 coats. etsis, 216 0)! shes a is 1,201,375 *214,276 *15.1 
Higmeees.News. Leader ......... wee) € 1,150,324 91,804 8.7 168,175 5,616 8.5 6. 
MMe SUT ie eee ees epteretee a8) 1,134,868 169,064 17.5 
SMe ACTA ok te te ec cee ce ms 1,127,024 315,734 38.9 187,504 52,289 38.7 6. 
| OES dee e 1,109,359 29,151 2% 149,915 22,096 17.3 7 
RIAGSUAUES “aso ass On 60 See as 1,088,034 399,566 58.0 
TUVGR we GO SMIGEEOO SG rece e 1,059,783 136,218 14.7 140,990 16,794 3:5 a 
MMREMDEE MMS 5 eos 5! sfioicie.¢/0\0/ #\s)o000 es 1,044,914 205,688 24.5 184,695 30,270 19.6 5. 
.. - Register-Gazette Beate etey tl ade = e 1,086,826 370,706 55.7 85,708 10,216 13.5 12. 
- ID oy gisolo Glo. pio coand e 1,010,044 409,794 68.2 
hee... Herald Seeiaiatslalatalakel stein) tin'sisie: e 997,794 46,128 4.8 95,529 LEH Gs 2.1 10. 
jGivaw«~.. oxpress-Telegram .......... es 997,318 33,558 3.5 182,175 11,489 6.7 5 
y sieisters< cs ‘ocky Mt. News & Times.... ms 993,130 69,982 %.5 177,264 18,940 12.0 5. 
Bismiitins= POSb 2. .+. 555s FCO Roe e 992,570 868,376 *46.7 
joo) OO CGI 17 Ii nie ass we 985,121 126,828 14.8 
f ........Post-Telegram ............- ms 964,046 *129,047 11.8 
H see. -.e Press & Deader ........... e 963,327 514,133 114.5 
i Hii... State Register ...........- es 952,178 *100,848 *9.6 135,153 4,787 3.4 7 
beeen wees JOYE” Segoe om cso iter Ben e 924,192 *135,636 *12.8 
(teeeeee RURHGMMMEL NT aiphevetere a1's!i es) cis si0,0 « ms 914,186 65,074 7.7 105,167 18,126 20.8 8 
Bimmer ONSEFVEL 6.55. ew ee ee ne ms 912,576 221,914 32.1 
Leer eeeee VONITSE "6 90.5 00.6 Ernie eee es 901,042 5,494 6 
RI TINGS aos e soe seen e 899,609 17,960 2.0 
Bice scenes Jentinel ...... = copia aeons ms 899,065 38,756 4,1 106,282 14,7 12.2 8.£ 
fj veaee--- Times Bits ieton duis chatiasaly's/a\s0).s7a/e\s e 880,642 6,188 007 107,629 Us hae i070 8. 
sse-+ seacon-NeWS ......+2-e eee es 879,760 28,000 2.3 123,294 5,000 4,2 ‘fe 
seeeees-sJournal ...... air aisraleton 119 874,748 66,066 8.2 
+ seeeeees Ourier-Citizen Leader Brevegevataye “He 868,826 59,304 6.4 101,495 5,394 5.0 8. 
tee eee - yeorgian-American ......... es 865,592 *43,750 *4.8 
Pe masbon) Express .....-..:.-- e@ 860,482 311,962 56.9 79,959 25,317 46.3 10. 
beseseoe+NOWS «1... Metal etietnailclin!«i/vfaebe es 847,910 138,614 195 
ce ee Ge) > oc Se eee ms 831,978 179,256 27.5 
SOMME UCICSTAM) ooo. as ses eclece es es 826,419 *17,508 2.0 119,607 *6,926 *5.5 6.5 
ememss- sNews Tribune ............. ms 819,243 9,243 tot 115,485 3,084 2.7 %. 
ostseee. Review ..... fMtsvete ter casharereve oa es 800,912 57,512 Tau 88,445 6,158 6.5 9. 
BEE TINC WI olels sis x .ci010.0s0 00.000 e 785,776 161,616 25.7 
cee s « - Ixaminer-New Era ........ e 770,304 191,064 33.0 81,862 27,022 49.3 9. 
(Doc) Ogle ms 743,148 37,408 do 128,423 IT 16.2 5. 
BUPADUNG Mee lele sacs 0s wise) nie'e =’ es 738,304 51,576 (es 
RU TROMET OSS! Woh ea cle cies 0 0 siereres e 729,120 243,040 50.0 235,236 78,412 50.0 3 
OSES SE AA GOR BOIIOIIDOIOeIgg es 716,03 111,244 22.5 
jouthwest American ........ ms 701,400 85,398 13.9 
BERAUALUG  isiajale.s « BOE oo earthen es 695,478 27,790 4.2 
SS Cee e 681,793 *41,909 *5.8 111,486 2,205 2.0 6 
Semeiisye s+ 2a! 8 681,734 48,701 GY 
Bt Sele ee SUD m 676,382 199,122 41.7 
sees-....Citizen-Patriot ...........-. e 675,820 83,771 14.1 110,432 8,951 8.8 6. 
Boo eas 904 ke ms 675,198 33,885 5.3 79,217 7,524 10.5 8. 
0 SS e 667,827 131,811 24.6 62,786 11,544 22.5 10. 
‘d.......Standard & Mercury ....... ms 658,504 109,298 19.9 107,543 9,834 10.1 6. 
s*-+...-.. Ommercial Tribune ........ ms 654,511 93,048 16.6 
leeeeee.. Star-Gazette e 652,540 33,698 5.4 87,013 *2,.075 *2.3 (i 
ty a OW Fae iciausecois.9 e 638,134 77,280 3 Sa AW 79,768 2,562 3.3 8 
S......... | ws-Scimitar es 636,636 169,956 36.4 
.........Prss Guardian & Chronicle... es 632,103 69,423 12.3 66,488 66,410 ea 9. 
AeCmeetslsNEWS-PICSS) |. ee eee oe e 628,446 *6,202 *9.8 114,379 1,891 Li, 5 
SEEMING Sa pieiaa 6.0 o's. 010.00 os nie oe e 621,499 *82,572 *11.7 98,397 *5,421 *5.2 6. 
CRCCTATIN. siecle veces cs es e 619,008 57,960 10.3 66,398 1,670 2.6 CF 
meee. ' ‘ald-Dispatch ........... ms 616,238 163,716 36.2 
ATIC So ccicS cs eee es e 612,668 33,264 5.8 
Bees. « -Uagie-Tribune ..........-. me 588,632 162,824 38.2 78,984 17,042 27.5 7 
Site sPOUTIAL os ketenes ec alorais e 585,028 997 2 4,139 6,276 10.5 9 
Co ARS es 567,812 122,528 27.5 
. aa BERMMPERGRTON cisvclore sis. sto sce MN 537,043 133,737 33.2 
we eeeee ByetyByening ..-...1.:66+ 535,178 *14,966 *2.7 72,670 *6,227 *7.9 7 
oS 3 Re See ee me 491,249 23,157 4.9 109,797 5,092 4.9 
ae Journal-Courier ...........- m 470,740 99,513 26.8 
sees. lournal-Courier ........... me 459,620 60,200 165.1 
foweees ++ - Dispatch O68 On Soe DO CUeeare e 458,192 *89,516 *16.3 
RRM DTIDUNE ok ee ee ms 446,138 *70,712 *13.6 
UME LALO ls ce cos ewe oss ms 429,830 46,720 12.2 
i a er RENG Wil «ol sie wie oe s0!s eure e 419,003 *98,289 *6.3 
yn Od SCI Serena ror Ciera e 414,864 *1,402 *3.9 57,837 *688 *1,2 7 
WM Aierican ...........000-5 ms 404,530 18,018 4.6 35,176 1,479 4.4 11 
Le ee MURR Posh giles) avels vss = e 397,306 124,759 45.8 78,000 52,510 232.0 5 
BAVC DOUDLICAN yy ava oo wie tenn iaicewe es 394.984 *84.959 *17.7 
UN le alate Sos os ae, ey aa. e 378,238 191,786 102.9 
LB Ao eee e 360,000 266,400 284.6 89,600 66,200 282.9 5.5 
SRETICAN 5 jo) 0 dssic 615, ¢ Mabatancts tie e 358,881 7,441 2.1 
Riley.» RAMENWOD etaterdisvelesisieeensee ¢ 346,472 #44979 *11.3 
Mie « » Telegraph-Herald .......... es 307,482 *7,560 *2.4 
LO a a ee e 273,994 66,159 31.8 
MN ts of 3G) «Pci. sje a aos e 254,916 128,356 101.4 48,923 31,553 181.7 5. 
ODD) ne Se m 251,448 *16,344 *6.5 53,707 *831 #15 4. 
OSS Rg es 242,262 38,296 18.8 
RMEMEOUUR 5 a edhe cece sc tas wees ms 239,187 81,145 &t.8 51,108 7,223 16.5 4, 
INR Te cigs afl & 5 5 )< ayes bie e 224,664 58.740 Bia bs, ‘ 
PAEMNCG: JOUDAL | 5 6 arese ss eee es 223,550 25,950 13.1 32,968 4,740 16.8 6. 
--Progress & Index-Appeal .... ms 201,600 *10,080 *5.0 32,000 2,909 10.0 6. 
BAIVANOR 6 cio scsrenelecccccas e 174,421 32,040 22.5 
Be SMR el emisiele «sald (ai0.0ls a(sieis e 166,992 55,706 50.1 
: SS ee e 143,323 16,612 13.1 71,770 *9,111 og UGS 2. 
ois. « Commonwealth ............ @ 90,036 2,799 8.2 
SOME -BABIC ck ee cee e 70,210 14,882 26.9 
RIUM Sis fede dislesen ed ms 53,872 6,118 12.8 7,966 1,058 15.3 6. 
UMMM a eieiel ware + 6.0)6 aya 5 351,718,763 30,944,639 36,132,064 2,962,738 6. 


TE—The Kansas City Star and the New York World did not supply their data according to the rules followed by 
mation of Eprtor & PUBLISHER readers, their figures are stated as supplied, as follows: 

Nygoteteee World cio ee ak ee ms 6,826,452 1.807,621 20.8 
y PME in ve ainsi ccs wee eee ms 4.332.024 501.062 13.1 
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Editor & Publisher for April 14, 1923 


BUDGET. CAN. CRIPPLE A NEWSPAPER 
FACING REAL COMPETITION__ROGERS 


Other Fellow’s Rules Not Binding on Publishers Who Won 
Success, He Says—Make Income Pay Cost Plus Profit, 
Rather Than Set Tight Expense Limits 


66 ODERN refinement in the effec- 

tive operation of newspapers 
seems clearly to indicate the acceptance 
and general practice of basing the whole 
program upon the cost of manufacturing 
a line or an inch of advertising,” de- 
clared Jason Rogers, publisher of the 
New York Globe, commenting to an 
Epitor & PUBLISHER representative this 
week on the recent series of stories on 
newspaper administration. 

“Until our newspapers are ready to 
put into force a standard system of ac- 
counting through which the same items 
will appear under the same departments 
in all offices, no comparison of depart- 
mental percentages of expense will be of 
much use,” he continued. 

‘The Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion plan for producing figures for com- 
parison of ‘departmental expense among 
its members was suggested by me, grow- 
ing out of an exchange of such informa- 
tion among a group of newspapers which 
I brought off in 1912, and which I 
described in ‘Newspaper Efficiency’ in 
1917, and ‘Newspaper Building’ in 1918. 

“While the averages produced through 
such an exchange of information are very 
interesting, I had hoped they would pub- 
lish, for the use of members co-operating, 
a detailed summary so that through the 
secretary it would be possible for any 
member to investigate the methods of 
another able to conduct a department for 
a much lower percentage. 

“T still hold to the theory that the item 
covering print paper should be elimin- 
ated from the calculation. It may be 
valuable to ascertain the percentage of 
total operating expenses represented by 
print paper, but in many cases ‘the inclu- 
sion of this large item is apt to hide 
irregularities in other departmental per- 
centages. 

“Tam not half as much concerned re- 
garding a method by which a publisher 
claims to be able to predict the exact 
amount of business he is going to do for 
the next year and at what profit, as to 
be able to know what average rate he 
must get in order to produce a_ stated 
reasonable margin of profit. 

“A business slump, a serious labor 
controversy, or absolutely necessary 
extra effort for business expansion may 
upset any plan, and all are more im- 
portant considerations than insistent 
operation in accordance with any budget 
system. Too many are inclined to wor- 
ship false gods while a competitor by 
disregarding arbitrary rules is cutting 
the ground from beneath their feet. 

“I believe that to put a newspaper on 
a cost basis of operations is to provide 
the best sort of insurance against earth- 
quakes or other contingencies. Over 100 
newspapers have adopted the home-spun 
plan I have advocated since 1913 and 
every one of them is prosperous and has 
assured me that I provided means for 
giving them peace of mind through 
troublous times. 

“For this simple cost system, to cover 
a month or a year, all that is required 
is a figure showing total operating ex- 
penses: the sum total of collections for 
sale of pavers or subscriptions; and a 
record of the number of lines or inches 
of naid advertising printed. 

“From the total expense subtract the 
circulation earnings. Divide the re- 
mainder by the number of lines or inches 
of advertising printed, and we get the 
cost per unit. 

“To ascertain the net rate earned, take 
the net advertising charges (deducting 
agency commission and special represen- 
tative’s commission, if any) and divide 
by the number of lines printed. 

“Tf the rate earned per line or per inch 
does not show a profit of 10 to 15 per 
cent, it is comparatively easy to deter- 
mine what average rate must be produced 
in order to get upon a sound basis. 

“T realize that in the case of a few 


very large newspapers, the advertising 
rate probably has no relation to cost, for 
the enomous traffic exercises an influence 
which makes it easier to reconcile rates 
with what the traffic will bear and take 
resulting large profits. 

“For the average newspaper doing an 
average business, the basis of operating 
on a reasonable percentage basis over 
cost enables the publisher instantly to 
meet changing conditions, to offset some 
item of expense, and is a system easily 
explained and understood by business 
men, 

“By setting up a very moderate re- 
serve account from earnings over and 
above the amount of. profit desired, to 
cover slight variations in operating costs, 
no change in rates is necessary until it 
is essential to go up or down a worth- 
while unit per line or per inch. 

“While many advertisers will pretend 
to refuse to recognize the fairness of 
basing rates on cost, it should be quite 
easy to show them that such a process 
will work more to their advantage than 
the basing of rates on quantity of circu- 
lation or arbitrarily putting them as high 
as traffic will bear. 

“In my experience with advertisers 
all over the country, I have found them 
quite as human and more wideawake as 
to business advantage than the newspaper 
publisher, The merchant knows his bus- 
iness and makes money or goes out of 
business. The newspaper manager fre- 


. duction, 


quently does not know his business and 
is easily induced into water beyond his 
depth. 

“Even in New York today we find 
leading merchants who think they are 
the important factor in newspaper pro- 
czars and dictators in walled 
cities, who forget that if it were not for 
newspaper advertising, their ‘business 
would soon shrink to the proportions of 
non-advertising stores. 

“The best way to beat off the attack 
of those who would buy our advertising 
below what it costs to make it, and who 
keep so many newspapers in red ink, is 
accurate cost-finding. It will help ‘to 
steel the nerve of the newspaper pub- 
lisher to insist upon being paid at least 
the cost of production, 

“In order to go forward and keep go- 
ing forward, our newspapers must be 
able to take advantage of opportunities 
as they arise, regardless of arbitrary 
budgets or immediate profits. The ac- 
countancy-conducted newspapers are as 
sadly handicapped as one I was once on 
whose owner would not let us accept 
more advertising than filled 14 columns 
of a four-page sheet. 

“The old New York Sun had been 
made a success as a four-page sheet; 
that was all the matter the people wonted 
to read; and we must get enough money 
for those fourteen columns to meet ex- 
penses and show a profit. Such was 
my paper’s management’s conclusion. It 
was a case of lifting ourselves by our 
bootstraps. 

“A budget tbased on past expenditure, 
with liberal allowances for a promo- 
tional fund, to be apportioned by the 
management as occasion arises, is much 
more effective for conducting a real con- 
structive building campaign. 

“Arbitrary limits on sums to be spent 
by any department may have worked 


“NEXT TO MARGIN” 


NOT FULL POSITION 


PUBLISHERS’ JURY DECIDES 


finding 
about the 
Now and then one 
of the discoveries proves valuable, for 


always 
new 


PUBLISHERS are 
out something 
newspaper business. 


instance, when a publisher learns. that 
his paper is far more essential to adver- 
tisers than the business of any one or 
two of them is to his newspaper. But 
now and then the discoveries are just 
ingenious, like perpetual motion ma- 
chines. They won’t work in the face 
of established customs. 

Take, for example, the claim of one 
publisher that he was giving an adver- 
tiser full position, all that an extra rate 
called for, when he placed the copy next 
to the margin of the page and told the 
advertiser that the margin in his case 
was equivalent to reading matter. The 
advertiser disagreed. The amount in- 
volved was trifling, but the principle was 
far-reaching and the publisher asked 
Epitor & PUBLISHER to cite examples to 
back up his claim. None were found in 
the files and none in the collective mem- 
ory of the staff, so the case went to a 
jury of experienced executives selected 
by Eprror & PupitisHEerR. Almost unan- 
imously the jury agreed that the pub- 
lisher’s ruling was not in accord with 
established newspaper practice as they 
knew it. 

W. F. Schmick, business manager of 
the Baltimore Sun, writes: 

“We have never considered that the 
white margin of the paper counts as 
reading matter in the meaning of the 
full position requirement in an adver- 
tising order. We think when we guar- 
antee an advertiser first following and 
alongside reading matter that the guar- 
antee means exactly what it says. The 
margin of the paper is certainly not read- 
ing matter.” 

“The only position which the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin sells is following and next 
reading matter,” says William Simpson, 
business manager. “We have never 
heard that the margin of the page could 
be considered reading matter.” 

“Full position with us means either 
top of column with reading down one 


side, or following reading, with reading 


along one side,’ declares William F, 
Rogers, advertising manager of the 


Boston Transcript. “We would not con- 
sider that position following reading and 
advertising down one side and margin 
down the other quite met the require- 
ments of full position.” 

“We would not consider ‘next to 
margin’ as ‘next to reading,’ rules W. 
H. Moore, national advertising manager 
of the Detroit News.” 

George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
holds that full position is following and 
next to reading or itop of column next 
to reading. “It would not seem to me,” 
he writes, “that a newspaper was giving 
an advertiser full position if the adver- 
tisement was placed next to tthe gutter 
with advertising on the opposite side, 
as the margin does not carry the same 
reader interest as the news matter.” 

A. L. Shuman, advertising manager 
and treasurer of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, gives his opinion that “next 
to reading matter’ means exactly what 
it says, and that he has never thought 
position next to the margin of a page 
would count the same as reading matter. 

A New York executive who prefers 
anonymity, and whose newspaper experi- 
ence has covered a wide range in West- 
ern, Southern and Eastern cities, states 
that he has always found that full posi- 
tion “meant éither ‘island’ position or 
‘next and following’ reading, the margin 
not counting as: reading.” 

The only dissenting vote is cast by a 
Mid-Western publisher, who bases it on 
a single exception to his rule against 
selling position. He explains: “We do 
not aim to sell. positions and when we do 
at all, we charge double price. Natu- 
rally that is prohibitive in almost every 
case and we do not carry it on our rate 
card. However, we have one such con- 
tract, which provides for top of column 
next to reading matter, even though ithe 
reading matter alongside is only part 
way. When the ad is next the margin, 
it is considered full position.” 


very well a few years ago; but in, 
competitive fields, the other felloy, 
get away with everything exce 
office safe while the budgeted pap 
worrying about holding expenses | 
the allowance. 

“I hold that any community | 
rather support with profit a worth} 
creditable newspaper, in accordanc; 
the quality of service rendered, | 
miserable half-baked inferior +, 
made by those fundamentally J, 
with the theory of fixed budge 
inflexible regulation. 

“According to my observations 
successful newspapers in many citi 
of them deserve even the meas}: 
support that they receive. The 
largely the product of men who at, 
stantly seeking a substitute for ¢ 
thing and devoid of that degree Ch 
fidence and sincerity that wins and : 
large enough recognition to get <) 
the corner, | 

“Nearly every big worth-while 
that ‘has been done in the newspape } 
iness for thirty years has been <; 
plished by some individual of visio | 
of great determination to put oyer- 
conception of his inspiration. 

“To adhere to fixed rules laid do, 
those who have already arrived 
handicap oneself severely in the c\ 
fight. Real men prefer catch-as-; 
can, no holds barred, in a life-and» 
struggle. Those who already haye : 
are often inclined to half-tell hoy. 
swear newcomers to rules which p} 
them from doing things which \ 
really count. 

“Joseph Pulitzer did not permit | 
self to be snaffled when he entere 
newspaper arena in 1883, nor Ado]! 
Ochs in 1896. When we renamed {| 
Commercial Advertiser the New ; 
Globe we sold papers to the newsb; 
four for a cent, 

“When William R. Hearst rushe | 
New York Journal to 200,000 in a } 
he gave papers to newsboys in as 1 
quantities as they would take aw 
sell. Pulitzer sold advertising fo 
cents a line. These giants made) 
own rules. If they ‘had not, they >| 
never have arrived. 

“To be tied down-by rules and | 
lations which dwarf genuine news | 
enterprise and competition is highlh| 
desirable.. The average appearan 
the heavily-budgeted journal mak 
look inferior to a real newspaper of ! 
pose, and it. is very poorly equippe f 
a real fight. Cost-finding, like arbii 
budgeting, can be carried to ext? 
which are painful and extremely e:: 
sive. Ihave no sympathy for ‘the | 
grown book-keeper who. charges a 
thousand dollars to install a syé 
which enormously increases cost fc’ 
future time, and yet that is what } 
of us buy. 

“A real effective system based on | 
ple, fundamental ideas can be establ \ 
and operated without an added doll: 
expense. The figures that tell the » 
for each month or each year cai] 
carried in a book that fits the vest po‘ 
With those figures covering two, t: 
five or a dozen years the publisher ki} 
when circulation income is due for a‘ 
sonal drop. He can apply ideas thi! 
the city and the season to overcom' 
He’s over the soft spot before his «1 
petitor knows there is one. His ext 
is subject to instant control in all’ 
partments. 

“While reading the articles Eprt) 
PUBLISHER has printed on this sulk 
in the last few issues I jotted dow, 
few figures on the Globe’s income 3 
expense percentages. I took them 7! 
the little vest pocket book I mentt: 
and they tell an interesting | story¢ 
changes in the newspaper business ! 
ing the past eight years. Notice | 
the reader is now paying a larger 
of the income than he was before 
war, while the advertiser’s share is lo’) 
Note that editorial expense has increi? 
from 15 to 18 per cent of the total * 
pense. Also that: print paper, W7 


fi 


should not be included in a table of } 
kind for reasons I spoke of before, # 
28 per cent of total expense in the cll 
paper days of 1914 that it was 34° 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ayo Cees ange 
) in Classilied Advertising : 


EXAMINER 


During 1922 the San Francisco Examiner car- 
ried 5,306,686 lines of Classified Advertising 


—Which was more than that carried by the Chron- 
icle, Bulletin, Call-Post and News combined! 


—2,322,152 lines more than was carried by its closest 
competitor. 


—3,294,242 lines more than was printed by all eve- 
ning newspapers combined. 


Further evidence of The San Francisco Examiner's Want Ad 
supremacy is reflected in the remarkable gain of 377,874 lines 
of Classified Advertising during 1922 over 1921. 

—three times greater than the combined gains made by all other 
San Francisco newspapers. 


The following lineage figures offer a striking testimonial of 
The Examiner’s outstanding leadership in Want Ads. 


1922. 1921. Gain. 
The Examiner___5,306,686 4,928,812 377,874 
Second Paper ______ 2,984,534 2,833,664 100,870 
‘Phird, Paper ooo 22 700,574 688,058 12,516 , 
Fourth Paper ______ 789,026 795,788  *6,762 
PitthePaper = 522,844 513,352 9,492 


*Indicates loss. 

To carry such a tremendous volume of Want Ads in 
excess of all other San Francisco newspapers shows con- 
_clusively that The Examiner successfully serves the 
" wants and offers of the greatest number of people— 
—again emphasizing that in San Francisco 


“There Is No Substitute for Circulation” 
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Editor 


A. A. C. W. TO EFFECT REORGANIZATION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


New Constitution Will Provide for Executive Committee of 
Seven and Other Radical Changes to Increase Efficiency 
—Pacific Coast Favors Changes 


(THE National program committee of 

the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World is now getting down to brass 
tacks in its duties of formulating the 
topics, discussions and speakers for the 
annual convention to be held in Atlantic 
City, June 2-6. Suggestions are coming 
in from all parts of the world, with the 
theme of how to reduce the costs of dis- 
tribution seeming to command almost 
unanimous attention. 

The proposed new constitution of the 
A. A.C. W., which will become effect- 
ive at the Atlantic City meeting, has 
been sent out by the headquarters office 
to all member clubs, so that it may be 
studied prior to the annual conclave. 

Some of the changes will affect every 
club and district. They were made after 
nearly two years of study and considera- 
tion by the executive committee. { 

The offices of the district vice-presi- 
dents will be abolished. In place of the 
present executive committee of 21, which 
includes the 17 vice-presidents, there will 
be a small executive committee of 7 
members. This will include the presi- 
dent and the secretary-treasurer of the 
association, the chairman of the new 
board of presidents, the chairman of the 
national advertising commission, a repre- 
sentative of the affiliated women’s clubs, 
a representative chosen by the sustaining 
members, and the retiring president of 
the association. This body will be a sort 
of “president’s cabinet” which will direct 
the affairs of the association. 

The new constitution creates a board 
of presidents, consisting of the president 
of each affiliated club or his appointee. 
This board will select a chairman from 
its members, who will be one of the 
seven members of the executive commit- 
tee. The board of presidents will meet 
at every annual convention to select the 
place of the next convention, subject to 
the ratification of the convention, make 
recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee and discuss problems peculiar to 
the individual clubs. 

There will also be created a joint as- 
sembly composed of the chairman of the 
board of presidents of each of the 17 
districts and one member from each of 
the 22 departments represented in the 
National Advertising Commission. This 
body will be made up of club presidents 
and representatives of each of the fields 
of advertising, such as retail advertisers, 
advertising agencies, direct mail advertis- 
ing, financial advertising, poster advertis- 
ing, newspaper advertising, and other 
groups within the National Advertising 
Commission. It will combine the points 
of view of local and district club organi- 
zation with practical advertising practice. 

It will nominate a candidate for presi- 
dent and another for secretary-treasurer. 
It will receive and consider all proposals 
affecting the policy of the association and 
its functions. All resolutions must be 
submitted to it before being presented to 
the convention. 

It is the policy of the A. A. C. W. to 
foster and promote district organization 
and district conventions. District affairs 
will no longer be under the direction of 
a national vice-president, but under a dis- 
trict executive committee, which will 
choose ‘its own chairman. This is cov- 
ered by Article 9, Section 4, which says: 


“The presidents of the clubs in each district 
shall constitute the district executive committee. 
Each district executive committee shall elect a 
chairman from their number. He shall be the 
representative of his district on the joint as- 
sembly. Each district executive committee shall 
have jurisdiction over district affairs, subject 
to the rules of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and under the direction of the 
executive’ committee.” 

Another article, referring to represen- 
tation, is Article 18, Section 1, which 
reads: 

“Each affiliated club (except the departmental 
organizations) shall be entitled to delegates at 


the annual convention of the association as fol- 
lows, and each such delegate shall be either a 


buyer or seller of advertising, or an advertis- 
ing writer, or artist, or connected with a busi- 
ness or publicatton which buys or sells adver- 
tising, or advertising service.” 

Under the new plan of organization, 
each club elects a president. The presi- 
dents of the clubs in each district form 
the district executive committee. This 
committee elects one of its number to 
represent the district on the joint assem- 
bly. All the club presidents are mem- 
bers of the board of presidents, and they 
elect one of their number to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Those who have drawn up the new 
constitution believe the national associa- 
tion will profit by the smaller and 
quicker acting executive committee and 
that the work of the entire association 
will be promoted and safeguarded by the 
board of presidents and the joint assem- 
bly. The new arrangement, is to give 
more power to advertising men than to 
members engaged in other lines of busi- 
ness in the belief that this is as it should 
be in an organization founded to pro- 
mote the best in advertising, 

One of the seven members of the new 
executive committee will be elected by 
the sustaining members—those individu- 
als or firms who contribute directly to 
the support of the association. The 
clause pertaining to the election of this 
member was specifically made operative 
on September 1, 1922, by the new consti- 
tution. Referring to the fifth member 
of the executive committee, Article VI, 
section 1, paragraph E., specifies: 

“A representative who shall be elected by 
the sustaining members upon nominations by 
any five sustaining members. The said nomi- 
nations shall be submitted by mail by the sec- 
retary-treasurer to the sustaining members for 
the current year at least sixty days prior to 
the annual conyention, provided that no sus- 
taining member whose subscription is in arrears 
more than ninety days shall be entitled to a 
vote. The ballot shall be returned by mail to 


the secretary-treasurer. He shall immediately 
inform the successful candidate of his election.” 


Although elected by vote of the sus- 
taining members, it is apparently unnec- 
essary for the candidate himself to be a 
sustaining member. 

The new plan of reorganization will 
affect particularly the advertising men 
and women on the Pacific Coast, who 
have built up their own Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association and have 
been known in the A. A. C. W. as Dis- 
tricts 12 and 13. In the past, there has 
not been the close co-operation between 
the’ BP: GlA}C) AY andthe’ Av AL GW 
that the latter body would have liked or 
those who have had the best interests of 
advertising at heart desired. During the 
past year or so, however, an understand- 
ing satisfactory to both organizations 
has been arrived at and, according to the 
plan submitted by the vice-president of 
District 13 of the A. A. C. Waand re- 
cently approved by the directors of the 


Baltimore 


Now Seventh City 


Such has been its growth 
since 1920 that Baltimore is now 
rated as the seventh largest city 
of the country (recent Census 
Bureau announcement), with an 
estimated population of 773,850. 


Most assuredly, here is a mar- 
ket of great fertility. When 
you are ready to try it out, 
remember that 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
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Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation, the latter organization will, in 
June, become the western district of the 
former. The president of the P. C. A. 
C, A. is so chosen that he will, under 
the new constitution of the national asso- 
ciation, automatically become the coast 
representative on the national joint as- 
sembly. The two present coast districts 
of the national association will be abol- 
ished and in their place will be substi- 
tuted substantially the same territory as 
that represented by the P. C. A. C. A,, 
which will become the new and only 
Pacific Coast district. 

The P. C. A. C. A. vice-president will 
be elected as at present and compose the 
cabinet of the coast president. The lat- 
ter will be chosen by the presidents of 
the coast clubs, or their representatives, 
from one of their own number. 


PAPER LOSES 6-CENT VERDICT 


Mt. Vernon Jury Finds for Plaintiff in 


$20,000 Libel Action 

A verdict for six cents was returned 
against the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily 
Argus by a jury in the Supreme Court 
at White Plains in a $20,000 libel suit by 
W. D. Kraft, of Bronxville. 

The suit was brought in connection 
with a report of Kraft’s divorce action 
published in September, 1921. 


Dieuaide Gravely II] at Sea 
Thomas Dieuaide, long associated with 
the New York Sun, is being rushed to 
Washington by the U.S.S. Henderson. 
He was stricken with partial paralysis 
gile covering naval maneuvers for the 
un. 


CALL PRINCE OF wy) 
TO LEAD AD ME] 


New York Advertising Post of , 

can Legion’ Suggests He fy 
Delegation to Atlantic 

City in June . 


Two hundred members of th) 
York Advertising Men’s Post | 
American Legion, at luncheon in i 
Chop House on 
April 10, midst 
great enthusiasm, 
declared their 
support for a 
London A. A. 
C. W. Conven- 
tion in 1924 and 
instructed their 
officers to sug- 
gest very respect- 
fully to the Thirty 
Club of London 
that the Prince 
of Wales be cor- 
dially invited to 
head the British 
delegation to the 
Associated Advertising 'Clubs Con} 
in Atlantic City, June 3 to 7, in: 
The invitation cabled immediately | 
Prince of Wales, through the | 
Club, expressed the desire of Adve) 
Men’s Post of the American Leg} 
act as the personal escort to mi 
Prince at the boat, and to enterta 
while in New York City. The } 
tion was passed amid cheers. 

Theodore E. Damm of the Josi1 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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— Detroit NewsRotogravure 
ProvesMostEffectiveMediun 


moth results. 


Circulation for 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 


March 


Increase... 


Solodent Decides 
To Use Jt Exclusivel 


The Iodent Chemical Co. 
Detroit, first advertised 
Iodent Tooth Paste in 1921. 
Three Detroit papers were 
used, both Rotogravure anc 
black and white copy being 
tried. 


After two years of experiment in Detroit’s 
various mediums, the Company has decided to 
use News Rotogravure exclusively. 


No Iodent Ad has exceeded six inches. Yet 
despite this small space, Iodent copy in The 
Detroit News Rotogravure, has pulled mam- 


So enthusiastic is The Iodent Chemical Co. 
over the selling value of Rotogravure, that in 
practically all large cities where Iodent is be- 
ing introduced, Rotogravure advertising is 
now used exclusively. 


March This Year and Last 
Note Detroit Sunday News Circulation Growth 
Net Paid Average 


1923 oe eee . 269,937 
1922... 5 cee 247,355 
oleate w+ oad on 
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From the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
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} ri slp 
Here Is a First-Class Motto | 
; First-Class News Gatherers Originated It. } 
f Copyright, 1923, by Star Company. =Z | 
b : 4 
if | | 
‘ “Get It FIRST—but FIRST Get It RIGHT” | | 
[ That is the motto of the International News Service, which | | | f 
} supplies news of.all the world to hundreds of newspapers, and i | 
| [r which, because it DOES get the news FIRST and gets it RIGHT, Li 
} has been growing with extraordinary. rapidity for several i] 
hi years past. fl 
| \ | 
| | 


The International News Service motto ought to be posted| 
up in every classroom of every. ‘‘School of Journalism.”’ | 

Every newspaper Man, young and old, knows that the life 
of a newspaper is NEWS and that the life of news is GET. 
TING IT FIRST. | 

Many men, especially the young and enthusiastic, are apt 
to forget that getting it RIGHT is even more important than 
getting it FIRST, although a combination of the two, RIGHT : 
and FIRST, is the combination that builds up great news. 
papers and great newspaper men. | 


The success of the International News, which, by. the way, 
has been greater during the last three months than ever, before | © 
in its history, has been based on its news qualities. 
__Its growth comes’of energy, forever on the alert, that first 
GETS the news, and of painstaking care and conservative 
policy, that demands that with the news FIRST shall’ come mer 
proof that it is the news RIGHT, in addition to being first. taliq 
_For every dean of a school of journalism there could be T 
no better text for a lecture to the boys and the girls of the} ™ 


school than the motto of the International News Service: Greff | a 
4 
dre 6 | 
"Get ItFlIRST—but FIRST Get ItRIGHT”| undo \ 
ago 
plak 
ERT ag LA im mp ook! eee eon 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE i] 


M. Koenigsberg, President NEW YORK CITY 
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Editor 


BRITISH JOURNALIST’S BOOK SETS NEW 
STANDARD IN MANUALS 


It Is a Mirror of Modern English Practice and Teems With 
Vital Facts of Journalistic Profession and 
Newspaper Production 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


HERE are dozens of books that tell a 
man how to put words together with a 
picture in a border to make an advertise- 
ment and a fortune; but there has never 
yet been a book that showed how to 
string words together between column 
rules and make a newspaper and a for- 
tune. 

Maybe it is easier to tell how to make 
a fortune out of advertising than out of 
a newspaper. Or maybe an advertising 
man gets so used to selling things that 
when he comes to a loose end he just has 
to sell the selling idea itself, while a jour- 
nalist so often finds it a heartbreaking 
job to sell what he has written that: he has 
no heart left to make money, out of the 
innocent, and his loose end is of a differ- 
ent kind. 

So most of the serious books on jour- 
nalism are stories of success or reminis- 
cences of big fellows who have met peo- 
ple and done things that suggest success. 
But now a bold British journalist, Low 
Warren, has written a book, which he 
calls simply “Journalism,’* that takes 
one from the beginning of things journal- 
istic, through all the stages of production, 
to the finished article in printed form. 

Low Warren is a South’ of -England 
newspaper man, who has edited and partly 
owned several seaside newspapers, held 
a literary post on the London Times, and 
seen so many varied sides of journalistic 
work that he enjoys a unique survey of 
his profession. And what he has seen 
and heard, observed and learned, he has 
set down in this book in exactly the same 
fashion as the writers of books. on adver- 
tising do, so that it becomes a guide to 
journalism of a peculiarly intimate kind. 
For Low Warren has been'thirty years at 
the game and in that time has seen the 
journalist develop from a mere purveyor 
of news to a moulder of opinion. 

He has the advantage of a.commenda- 
tory introduction written by Alan Pitt 
Robbins, news editor of the London 
Times, and Mr. Robbins marvels (as 
must the reader) at the manner in which 
Mr. Warren has gathered together such 
a mass of information on almost every 
conceivable aspect of the journalist’s call- 
ing. Mr. Warren writes primarily for 
the beginner who would be a journalist, 
and, accordingly, his book opens with 
some sage advice to parents and others 
upon the prospects of journalism as a 
profession. He traces through the first 
three or four chapters the essential quali- 
fications of a would-be journalist and 
takes a passing glimpse at newspapers as 
Julius Czesar and similar pioneer hands 
saw them. 

But, leaving the elementary chapters, 
there is much in the book that will in- 


* JOURNALISM, by Low Warren. (352 


pages), 21s. Published by Cecil Palmer, Oak- 
ley House, Bloomsbury street, LONDON, 
Wi Gam: 


trigue and fascinate even journalists who 
think they know it all. The junior re- 
porter is the starting point and Mr. War- 
ren stands over him with helpful sugges- 
tions and inspiring thoughts as he shows 
him how his work is developed and shep- 
herds him into advancement. So, step 
by step, the junior is conducted through 
the reportorial stages, put on to district 
and specials, interviewing to fill in, sub- 
editing, news-getting and mnews-service 
building, up to the onerous job of filling 
an editorial chair. 

Now, if all this were done in the same 
way that many advertising manuals are 
written, it. would be the dullest stuff 
imaginable. But’ as Low Warren treats 
it there is a vast amount of practical 
sense and good sound workmanship 
packed away, and this is where the book 
will get across to the newspaper man 
who is living the life today. He may 
not want hints and tips, but the very 
fashion in which the book is developed 
breeds the feeling, before more than a 
few pages have been covered, that it is 
the reader’s own story with the names 
changed. This man Low Warren is in 
it, all up to his neck. 

For it is the thousand and one little 
interpolations made by the author that 
transform what might’ have proved a 
dull textbook of journalistic whys and 
wherefores into a romantic record of 
realities. For example, a chapter on the 
function of the sub-editor is enlivened 
by many journalistic jokes. Here is told 
the famous story of the news cable con- 
cerning the Governor of Queensland’s 
ceremonial turning of the first sod of the 
Maryborough Railway. As received in 
London, the cable read: 


“NEW — RAILWAY — BEGUN — 
MARYBOROUGH — GOVERNOR — 
TWINS — FIRST — SON.” 


A mystified “sub” made two news items 
out of this—one regarding the new rail- 
way, the other concerning the birth of 
twins to the wife of the Governor—who 
was, as it happened, a widower. 

Here, too, we are reminded of the daily 
habit of the old London Morning Adver- 
tiser to compose its contents bills of allit- 
erative lines—a feature that secured a 
very useful meed of publicity for the 
paper. 

Similarly, when discussing the place of 
dramatic and other criticism in a news- 
paper, “Mr. Warren remarks upon the oft- 
repeated question: Why should those who 
cannot create take upon themselves to 
estimate the value of creative work? and 
provides his own answer. He says that 
if not a single fragment of art criticism 
had come down from Hellenic days, it 
would be none the less true that the 
Greeks were a nation of art critics and 
that they invented the criticism of art 


(CLARENGE 


The Charleston News and Courier 
is the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or as part 
of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 


CRAWFORD YOuNG 


280 B’way, New York City 


& Publisher 


or April 14, 1923 
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just as they invented the criticism of 
everything else. 

Mr. Warren says that the editor of a 
great metropolitan daily, though he may 
not take any big personal part in pre- 
paring the contents of his paper, exercises 
an indisputable and subtle influence upon 
all essentials that pertain to its welfare. 

He tells of great men of the past who 
have graduated from the newspaper of- 
fice—Lord Salisbury, who became Prime 
Minister after writing leading articles for 
the Standard; the late Poet Laureate, Al- 
fred Austin, on the same paper; Lord 
Morley, a Cabinet Minister who was ac- 
tually called to that post while engaged in 
writing a leader for the Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette, and who accepted the job and went 
back and finished his leader ! 

The newspaper of the future is a fas- 
cinating field of speculation touched upon, 
and it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Warren considers that journalism may 
undergo vast changes in its organic struc- 
ture, in the not distant future, changes 
which may revolutionize the whole insti- 
tution of the press as we know it today; 
and he adds that if it does it will almost 
certainly be in response to the newspaper 
movement in America. 

All in all, besides being one of the 
most comprehensive guides to practice and 
professional work, Mr. Warren’s book is 
a most valuable contribution to the great 
classics in literature. 

He has given journalists a book of life, 
vital, forceful, practical, and teeming with 
interest. I am told it took five years to 
write; it will live for 
period, for it holds the mirror up to jour- 
nalistic conditions as they have developed 
over the years which saw the press spring 


ten times that ' 


from a potential force into a world, 
ence. It is a book for every rea; 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. | 


BUSSY QUITS DAILY MA) 


Propaganda Director Takes J) 
British Empire Fair 


F. E. Bussy, for sixteen years w, 
London Daily Mail, recently relings 
his directorship on that paper to }\ 
managing jj 
tor of the :, 
ment cons 
at the j 
Empire Fh 
tion at We) 
England, 

In his | 
as an expelj 
special bray) 
advertising ) 
director of x 
bitions, Bs 
has  showi 
markable 
for com; 
education | 
amusement | 
high ideals with big business. He j 
the advertising staff of the Daily )) 
1906, and in 1919 Lord Northelif 
pointed him a director, with wide p} 
of the propaganda department, de} 
to enlarge the operations of the | 
Evening News and Weekly Dis| 
During his three years as propagan| 
rector, the circulation of the | 
mounted from just over one fl 
copies daily to just under two. 


F. E. Bussy 


Washington Has 


No Dull Season 


The government keeps going at “top 
speed” all the time—winter and summer 
—so Washingtonians know no periods of 


boom or depression. 


This makes the National Capital a 
particularly desirable field to cultivate. 
A meritorious product will find a good 
market here—among people with money 


‘to buy. 


All you need in Washington is The Star— 
it covers the field completely. 


If you want any local statistics we shall 
be glad to furnish them. 


The Evening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 


Paris Office J. E. Lats 
5 rue Lamartine 


Chicago Office 
Tower Building 


1923 
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“The Big Scheme of Simple Operat 


A PRIMER OF LINOTYPE MECHANISM 


technical account of how the 


Each stage in the operation of the machine, 


HIS book, just off the press, is a complete, non- 


Linotype is built and how it works. 


T 


from the time the key is pressed until the matrix is automatically returned to the 


magazine, is described in plain, understandable language, fully illustrated with pho- 


tographs and phantom views. 


While the operator or machinist will find it of interest, the book is written primarily 
for the man who has never worked on the machine—for the executive who wants to 


know the “how and why” of his Linotypes. 


The nearest agency will mail a copy on request. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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OHIO CIRCULATION 
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MANAGERS LISTEN 


TO EDITOR’S ADVICE 


The Newspaper’s Purpose, 


Subject of Grove Patterson’s 


Address, in Which He Urges Need of Co-opera- 


tion of Departments 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PustisHEr) 


TOLEDO, O., April 11—Discussion, of 

many problems, from the handling of 
newsboys to the most efficient method of 
marketing papers, occupied Ohio circula- 
tion managers in their semi-annual meet- 
ing in the Hotel Secor here today. 

Grove Patterson, directing editor of 
the Toledo Blade and the Newark (N. 
J.) Star Eagle, formerly with the De- 
troit Journal, in one of the most im- 
portant addresses, told what an editor 
can do for circulation. He traced news- 
papers from their earliest history to the 
present and described some of the hard- 
ships of old time editors. 

“It is because of the ingenuity of these 
early papers,” he said, “that we are so 
advanced today. 

“Now, I suppose the thing all papers 
want to know are these: First, what the 
public is interested in; second, how shall 
publishers make their newspapers a ser- 
vice as well as a news medium; third, 
newspaper ideals; and, fourth, the neces- 
sity of co-operation between departments. 

“A man of very wide experience said 
to me a few months ago that people are 
mostly interested in weather, fire and do- 
mestic entanglements. He meant just 
this: That people are interested ‘in or- 
dinary, every day things. I think a mis- 
take a lot of us are making in the edi- 
torial end is to play the things men are 
interested in—pictures of bathing girls 
and the like, the abnormal sex appeal, 
forgetting we must sell our papers to 
women. 

“The afternoon paper must, first of all, 
please the woman to be successful, and 
then, in a very shortsighted way, we pro- 
ceed to smash in our columns stuff that 
appeals to men. Now I suggest woman 
is more interested in fashions than she 
is in looking at bathing girls. 

“I think the value of pictures is very 
largely over-estimated. A picture must 
be judged on its news merits. If it has 
significance, if there is a feature to it, 
then it is a very interesting kind of news, 
but a picture which does not have news 
has no merit. I insist a picture should 
be judged as a news item and as a news 
story. 

“In the second place, the service: I 
have the feeling that it is not sufficient 
for a newspaper to be simply a medium 
for the purveying of information at two 
cents a copy. It must build itself into 
its community as a service institution 
and must begin with the telephone girl 
and office boy and extend all the way to 
the publisher. From the telephone girl 
and the office boy up they must spare no 
pains to answer every question seriously, 
courteously and carefully. 

“Third, the ideals of a newspaper. I 
get a little tired of having people say, 


‘Why don’t you attack this and that’ I 
deny a newspaper is a public utility on 
which they can ride. We have a right 
to print what we will and express what 
we will. Some people regard the news- 
paper as a public utility. It is not, 

“It is private—organized for profit. At 
the same time, it will never be great un- 
less it has ideals. 

“And fourth, co-operation: I regard a 
newspaper (speaking as an editor) not 
as something to be built by an editorial 
department and then dumped over to the 
circulation department to sell. Rather 
I feel this way: that the circulation 
manager and the editor and all other de- 
partment heads are engaged in building 
a product and that we are all engaged 
equally in building it and all equally en- 
gaged in making it saleable and all en- 
gaged equally in selling it. 

“When you go home, go to your editor, 
tell him you want him to put salesmen 
on the copy desk, and all the way 
through, and tell him you want him to 
be a salesman, too. 

“I think the newspaper success is go- 
ing to be greater in the future than it 
has at any time past because of the co- 
operation which I feel is coming between 
departments and which we have not had 
in the past. You circulation managers 
ought to be editors of the street editions. 
You ought to go in to your editor and 
say, “Now, here is a story I would like 
to have played. I can sell that.’ First, 
you have to sell him, but he probably 
will see it your way.’ 

Local legislation against young news- 
boys was discussed and it was brought 
out that such measures*have been intro- 
duced in several cities in Ohio. They 
have largely been sponsored by women’s 
organizations. The circulation men felt 
it would work a hardship, not only on 
the boys, but on newspapers as well, if 
the minimum is placed at 16 years, which 
is being tried in some places. 

R, M. Bird, superintendent of railway 
mails, Cincinnati, pledged co-operation 
with newspapers in seeing that their bun- 
dles are delivered as early as possible. 
He urged that each circulation manager 
have his man take great care to see that 
bundles were wrapped and tied properly 
and that the addresses were correct. 

J. J. Lynch, president of the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Association, 
urged all Ohio men to join the interna- 
tional association. 


Call Meeting for Chicago 


The Central States Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association will hold’ its semi- 
annual meeting April 24 at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago. It comprises circulation 


The Comic That Holds Both Children and Adults 


HAIRBREADTH 


Our thorough investigation having 
proved the universal appeal of this 
17-year-old classic, we have acquired 


the Sunday page, and will add a 
Daily Strip 
To Begin May 21 


Thus the rapid-action melodrama of 
this fearless hero, of his beloved Be- 
linda, and of Rudolph, the criminal 
master-mind, will be continued seven 


days a week. 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


HARR Y—By Kahles 


SYNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


managers from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Kentucky. A good pro- 
gram has been arranged by Fred Rein- 
hart, Chicago Post. President Lynch, of 
the International Association, has been 
invited. 

Officers ofpthe G'S ©, MeeAtare: 
Charles D. Chaffee, Aurora, Iil., presi- 
dent; W. H. Coonradt, Decatur, IIl., vice- 
president; G. S. Galloway, Rockford, III., 
secretary-treasurer; H. W. Stodgill, 
Louisville; Charles Payne, Indianapolis, 
and D. B. Wright, Milwaukee, directors. 


I. C. M. A. HEAD IN NEW ENGLAND 


Lynch Will Be Guest of Honor at 
Springfield Next Week 


The New England Association of Cir- 
culation Managers will have James J. 
Lynch, of the Cleveland Press, president 
of the International Circulation Managers 
Association, as guest of honor and 
speaker at its convention in Springfield, 
Mass., April 18 and 19. Secretary- 
Treasurer L. M. Hammond, Jr., of the 
Boston Transcript, predicts it will be the 
best and largest attended meeting the 
N. E. A. C. M. has ever had. Accept- 
ances of invitations have been received 
from many publishers, business managers 
and circulation managers who are not 
members, but are interested in circula- 
tion work, 

A special effort will also be made to 
enroll in the international body, N. E. A. 
C. M. members who do not now belong 
to the I. ‘C. M, A. 


Birmingham News Lauded 


‘Speaking on the proposed plan of 
electing County Superintendents of 
Schools in Alabama, G. C. Bowden of 
Elba, Ala., commended the Birmingham 
News highly and said that if every 
county in the State had such a publica- 
tion there would be no agitation for the 
subject. His talk was made before 
4,000 members of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association in Birmingham. 


Scott Proof 


Merely roll forms into press, pass the roller over 
it and the proof is ready. Will do the work 
of three ordinary proof presses in less time. 

Write for circular. 


SCOTT MFG. CO., Detroit News Blds., 


Hours of Time and Labor 


A Full Page Proof in a Moment 


The Scott Quick Action Full Page Proof Press . 


TO SIFT ISSUES AT aLzan 


N. Y. State Circulators Plan Inte j 
Spring Meeting 


The program for the spring me, 
of the New York State Circulation hy 
agers Association, to be held in Alt 
April 19-20, is announced by Charli 
Congdon, publisher of the Water 
Times, vice-president of the circul 
managers, and chairman of the pro,\ 
committee, as follows: 


“Why is New York City without a re|; 
system of home delivery?” Charles Flan} 
New York Times. 

“Many newsdealers and newsboys hay j 
augurated their own selling price in exce | 
the published price for papers. What c:| 
done to control this nuisance, which is st i 
growing worse?” Michael J. Burke, Bro \ 
Eagle. [ 

“Should non-returnable papers send ek 
copies to dealers without orders? If so, w? 
C, H. Sandkam, New York Tribune. 

“In what way can we prevent newsde 
from discriminating against a newspaper th |j 
strictly non-returnable? How is this situ 
handled in Buffalo, Rochester and Syract ? 
M. D. Treble, Buffalo Times. 

“Mail circulation; promotion and rene’ s 
Bulldog edition, its features and value.” aif 
Hixson, Syracuse Post-Standard. 

“Co-operation of circulation and NEWS ¢ 
partments essential to growth of circulat | 
Glen S, England, Johnstown Leader-Republ » 

“How can the circulation manager of t 1 
be more successful in the newspaper fig?’ 
Alfred W. Cockerill, Utica Press. 

“Best method for holding business in new r 
ritory.” Frederick S. Ohrt, Niagara Falls 4 
zette. 

“Best method of holding and getting \ 
rural business, especially mail.” A, B, Pair 
Watertown Standard. | 

“Insurance policies as premiums for cir) a 
tion.” Frank A. McDuff, Albany Times-Ui 1 

“Why not discard old-fashioned and obs \¢ 
circulation departments and methods and rey $e 
them with organizations built upon the 44 
ciples of modern scientific business?” R, D[ 
Decker, Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 

“Ts circulation obtained through the ms 
of premiums or contests worth the effo 
James McKernan, New York World. ! 

“Laws governing newsboys and carriers; e 
they fair to the boy and to the newspapi"” 
Robert S. Wier, Syracuse Journal. 


Press Saves 


Scott File 
Lasts a 
Lifetime 


Nearly 
newspaper office 
now uses Scott 
files. Handsome- 
ly nickeled; fool 
proof, will last 
a lifetime. : * 
lows papers to 
opened flat. Fast- 
est operating ie 
newspaper file on 
the market. 


every 


enables you to get a full page proof without wet- | 
_ting paper, sliding forms or rehandling type. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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MARCH LINEAGE GAIN IN NEW YORK 
ALMOST 6 PER CENT OVER 1922 


>’ YORK newspaper lineage continued to climb at a dizzy angle through 
larch, according to figures compiled by the New York Evening Post Sta- 
, Department. The total of 14,672,634 agate lines set a new record for the 
¢and was a gain of 768,366 lines, or approximately 5.8 per cent, over the mark 
Ich, 1922. Gains were made by eleven of the 17 papers listed. Total pages 
« increased by 950, or 7 per cent, from 13,742 to 14,692, while total pages of 
sing increased approximately 380. The month’s totals, compared 1923-1922, 
23-1917, follow: 


Percentage pe een 

so 0 Flesh siti: 
’ 1922 total space 1923 1922 Gain Loss : foe, 
Sepia American ........ 6.4 **937,158 925,828 TL 330, pete is “i 
2 1,160 Brooklyn Eagle.... 8.9 1,310,216 1,303,366 O;S5 0 eee aes ‘ 
0 522 Brooklyn Times... 2:2 322,794 COL 5G Manet ce 8,962 } 

8 420 *Commercial ...... 1.6 238,876 DAG O46 Meas rn 6 3,770 Ee 
3 924 *Evening Journal... 8.4 1,238,116 1,104,012 TSACT ORD Foxe a e's ao 

4 540 *Evening Mail..... 4.0 584,840 560,298 DYN) See Me 
@ 526 *Evening Post..... 2.4 349,926 330,822 LO31045. liter sibs 

BUMMESOF "OUN 6. cece sees eee 6.1 898,566 869,620 BOs 24O © siscescins 

g 610 Evening Telegram. 3.8 556,912 STs) ie ie SEE 39,138 
4 688 *Evening World... 5.6 816,196 SAF 952 ew aaa eee 31,756 
4 570 5.7 841,576 662,010 1795 6G) eiciscoisls 

4 1,030 6.6 969,060 992, ALAR | visleccisyane 23,654 

0 848 2.8 413,020 295,616 PUZ;FOAT ares sere 

§ 690 4,7 690,628 OMe 4 Sen anions eye 10,520 

Sime) | Times ........... 14.7 2,153,096 1,982,392 170,704) ses sa: 
7 908 PETIDMRE acc. sie. 0 «= 5.8 851,612 828,442 PAULO Snes 
j 1,128 Ss ei Rees 10.2 1,500,042 1,329,596 TAU, 446” eetalees 
13,742 BINGE ANS cits baie « dietSl ee. ove,4,i0 4's 14,672,634 13,904,268 7OS;S66 cee y 

ilo Sunday edition. Net Gain 
4000 lines American weekly not included. 
COMPARATIVE TOTALS, MARCH, 1923-1917. 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 

i) 7S Spee 937,158 925,828 856,818 999,846 852,455 909,180 768,984 
Kin Hagle...... 1,310,216 1,303,366 1,183,906 1,136,676 913,611 764,292 766,125 
kn Times...... 322,794 331,756 273,268 QS02011 Smt eeee ain Niort liate: ale 616 
(7 (3'3aae 238,876 242,646 267,868 294,350 173,462 159,061 148,986 

j Journal..... 1,238,116 1,104,012 999,764 881,622 795,992 714,467 656,205 
‘2. Ua 584,840 560,298 582,872 565,832 298,044 413,440 432,709 
BMERNGEs 6 2 oc es 349,926 330,822 529,218 437,716 353,048 366,601 359,929 
BOURMEEN 2c cess 898,566 869,620 742,456 789,264 633,298 462,132 498,945 
i Telegram.... 556,912 596,050 568,682 685,804 749,147 696,828 702,505 

i; World...... 816,196 847,952 890,608 911,514 583,580 459,122 456,005 The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 
lo. 5 ooeges eee 841,576 662,010 614,304 849,540 661,570 433,295 523,751 
US. Se 969,060 992,714 1,052,778 1,011,764 738,272 628,140 651,691 
3) Tabloid)...... 413,020 295,616 USQIRS a Tiers cee ae eae an icant Bienen 
id Uinion...... 690,628 701,148 638,376 755,974 2,598 513,989 494,343 

bo. oa Beene SORES Prine Sry BOA Rive at 481,618 334,822 367,471 
Be Ereietetalaiie's 0.0 010.0 2,153,096 1,982,392 1,850,914 2,041,930 1,491,791 1,208,648 1,022,046 
1.4 4+66555i5 5 851,612 828,442 800,714 904,524 595,822 361,018 414,833 
OB: 5 Jo dee 1,500,042 1,329,596 1,261,478 1,678,472 1,435,480 1,351,850 1,188,645 
Himeiniilsls «cele 14,672,634 13,904,268 13,296,208 14,234,746 11,319,788 9,776,885 9,453,173 


*:res not recorded. 
3 and Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 1, 1920. 
! 
ANALYSIS OF LINEAGE, MARCH, 1923-1922 
| above lineage is analyzed by totals of morning and Sunday, evening and 


Wy and Sunday only in the following table: 


| MORNING EVENING 
AND SUNDAY ’ ° 
i SUNDAN, CONEY Bee. Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
| \ \ e es eo. @ 

| 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 With Large Morning Edition 
(ben. «oe 7,062,864 6,597,234 7,609,770 7,307,034 3,388,860 3,291,640 
ha 274.688 294,380 226,818 246,980 145,772 153,268 

a 39,766 28,326 5,696 4,482 23,368 18,744 
) 7p .o Spee 82,624 . 112,344 6,194 6,492 9,944 14,304 TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 
yybile display ......... 207,882 185,246 191,500 243,972 180,332 197,358 
> ile undisplay ....... 51,224 45,488 104,894 117,466 23,580 23,136 
Hand shoes............ 71,396 63,108 95,852 85,764 22,530 16,432 : - : : 

(g Material ++ 36,636 41,026 21,602 «11,186 «15,668 16,054 The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
¢and Gum ...... cf 22,596 15,446 45,892 42/162 1,460 1,608 ; : ; 
Hey Relteious By ei son Jn veticle. ceLiase 8613/12 Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early a 
SSS, Gas oie ts 18,280 12,984 8,196 7,880 4,594 4,604 seen ; 
eee 73.084 63,716 49,208 36,092- 22,082 16,788 has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder's 
RGEMErep. ........ 04. 154,688 171,380 151,756 134,012 58,690 90,116 - 

ee 1,257,942 1,172,546 2,800,540 2,790,772 850,428 864,682 lofty ideals. 
ial go 79,564 552,714 291,562 233,792 30,606 33,130 Fev teste Reldthe THoekt hee buil f 
jo (es 124660 100,596 367,306" 340,692 33,952 45,730 n the foreign news t e 
Ao hon 274.268 261,538 245,786 222,464 259,944 254,080 ‘ : en Os £ ¢ Hochi has built up @ servic 
e and Restaurants ..... 25,322 28,606 61,400 54,080 16,822 15,456 which is unexcelled, and 
, heat 28,030 21,206 24,116 22,572 14,888 9,228 ; ape eer ey ee 
|. 3555s 35,320 42,582 221,298 225,566 pe saree which has earned for it i a 
1 Furnishings ........ 268,800 249,242 260,440 207,516 19,514 13,656 é P H 
i Instruction ........ 12,262 7,482 11,756 4,446 6,476 many readers who are in- 1 i 
‘il Instruments 92,576 135,884 113,740 68,038 58,322 ; n i 
caneous Display 409,018 492,030 471,162 256,288 206,578 tensely interested in per- 1 oi a 
Ganeous Undis. 270,142 324,584 328,484 110,610 127,466 a Advertising Rates 9 
bo (a 3 62,512 8,722 18,602 798 1,588 sons and events abroad. 18 i 
Appliances ....... a 31,470 5,436 5,010 704 4,828 oe te 3 5 t 
Aimiesde . 6s... ....... 5, 81,430 153,642 149,264 35,292 35,620 This interest has been: 8 F i 
Ik Service 22.02.2000: 31658 wes t48 SEON O15,9400 FA is.--- 1,370 ; « Per line.....Y 1.25 1 
ses . So 6a ; 50,726 ae ee uel sige found to exert consider- : a 
Ms ica a 128,612 107,486 32,654 27,606 181 92,842 ; a 
‘SiS 14,256 17,558 16,764 15,434 3,804 5,062 able influence on their 4 Per Column..Y 170.00 ; 
Jo 314,736 327,388 75,138 55,414 218,186 211,982 5 a Z i 
Ustate Undis. 4.2.0... 285,736 278,700 266,302 340,198 196,934 188,950 taste in the purchase of ! Per inch Y 12.50: 
' SS 38,702 36,224 21,604 23,202 24,330 17,458 3 62 eats 2° r 
Siiiravel ............. 291.258 301,146 57,668 53,774 53,974 | 60,808 imported commodities and ! a 
ts and Colleges ....... 41074 37,000 12,008 + «16,260 += 22,990 17,916 ; 1 Per page....Y2,000.00 : 
HOMME Jos... .- ss cee 107,418 58,398 51,934 61,784 6,812 11,054 undoubtedly has increased . n 
| ras 837,710 612,736 78,776 71,988 247,450 203,288 : : f 4 i 
tox Beverages Me: 97828 4,974 72430 13821002 720 their consumption of prod- § t 
n’s Spec, Shops ...... 308,29 269,848 545,926 414,132 f ,62 
} 2 ee 1,667,798 1,412,406 1,301,990 1,355,455 735,690 726,716 ; 
{Display os... as. 3'807,266 3,830,587 5,239,408 4,806,273 2,050,294 2,017,704 

WGMBAdY, . 0c 0c... 1,568,332 1,323,161 1,068,372 1,145,306 600,362 543,124 
Sand Travel Guide ..... 19,468 31,080 be & ses 2,514 4,096 
‘an eae 5,182 6,292 1,536 1,684 2,488 4,002 
Oe 273,650 266,970 407,612 344,852 269,750 267,292 
vam Bronx ......... 63,032 72,620 89,014 24,968 63,932 67,820 
i 25,214 20,790 aoe 6516 25,214 9,436 ; 
. 2a 10,810 Rica 0 184,868 ete 8,030 eee : 
Lo 202,142 181,192 1750 23,210 212,688 195,212 


led i, ae 29,246 9,800 44,992 56,844 5,768 4,564 TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Editor & Publisher for April 14, 1923 


IN OUR OWN WORLD OF LETTERS 


By Dr. JAMES MELVIN LEE 


ARPER’S. MAGAZINE for April 

features on its cover “The Interview- 
er and the Interviewed’—the anonymous 
confession of a woman reporter. The 
editor’s blurb says that the anonymous 
author has been called by Sir Philip 
Gibbs “the best interviewer in America,” 
and that for the past 15 years she has 
been a member of the staffs of morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers in several 
large American cities, In recommending 
articles for perusal by readers of the 
EpItoR AND PuBLISHER, I am tempted 
to mark this article dealing with adven- 
tures in human nature “Must.” Its au- 
thor does well to emphasize that no one 
is either blackjacked or blackmailed into 
giving an interview, but that it is entirely 
a matter of free will—a fact too often 
overlooked by critics of the press. One 
of the cleverest things of the article 
is a quotation from one of the author’s 
editorial friends, “A good interview, like 
all Gaul”—no pun intended—‘“is divided 
into three parts: One third what the in- 
terviewer says; one-third what he tried 
to say; one-third what he ought to have 
said.” The author overlooks the post- 
script of her own, “What I made him 
say.’ The most practical part of the ar- 
ticle is how she gets those interviewed 
to say what is wanted by the city editor. 


ea 


FPWARD W. BOK in the Atlantic 

Monthly for April heads his article 
“The Ways of a Man in the Mart.” In 
brief, it is a chapter from the biography 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the publisher of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and sey- 
eral magazines. According to Mr. Bok, 
Mr. Curtis says to his editors, “Give the 
public the best. It knows. The cost is 
secondary.” To his circulation man- 
agers, he says, “Keep the magazines be- 
fore the public and make it easy for the 
public to get them.” And to his adver- 
tising men he says, “We know we give 
the advertisers their money’s worth, but 
it is up to you to prove it to them.” The 
present contribution by Mr. Bok is the 
third of a series about Mr. Curtis, and 
probably the last to appear in the At- 
lantic Monthly, as a book containing all 
of the chapters is announced for early 
publication. 

ik ik 

F,RNEST ELMO CALKINS is fast 

becoming a man of “ads and let- 
ters.’ To Scribner’s Magazine for 
March, he contributed “Advertising’s In- 
igratiatmg Smile,’ remarkable for its 
literary charm and genial humor. In this 
chat, Mr. Calkins traces the history of 
advertising from his boyhood days when 
he saw on rural fences: 


“Job Had Boils But He Didn’t Have 
A Clock of Armstrong.” 


down through a succession of stages of 
what might be called styles in advertis- 
ing. These included: The imaginary 
character, the jingle, the reason why, 


double page spread, and the research- 
data. His comment is that “in the mean- 
while, advertising survived them all and 
managed to progress.’”’ One wonders 
what principle Mr. Calkins used in de- 
termining whether he would be specific 
in naming advertised brands. Possibly 
for the first time in the text a magazine 
mentions “Force,” “Camel Cigarettes,” 
“Sapolio,” “The Road of Anthracite,” 
“Big Ben Alarm Clock,’ “Mennen Tal- 
cum,” etc. In a few cases, names of 
advertisers have been omitted. The 
members of the editorial staff will not 
be contaminated by “advertising’s ingrati- 
ating influence” even if they -read the 
article, 
* Ok Ok 


ADVERTISERS WHO WOULD 
LIKE DATA about the pulling 


power of the Eprtor AND PUBLISHER 
should drop a line to the secretary of 
church activities, Marble Collegiate 
Church, Fifth avenue and 29th street, 


New York City. Attention was recently 
called by its pastor to a printed sermon, 
“Wanted—A Newspaper.” That issue 
has been completely exhausted because 
of the many requests from editors. The 
sermon, however, will be reprinted in 
the Washington Newspaper published by 
the School of Journalism at the State 
University in Washington. Copies of the 
issue containing this sermon can doubt- 
less be obtained upon application to M. 
Lyle Spencer, director of the School of 
Journalism, Washington State University, 


Seattle. 
* Ok Ok 


Don C.. SEITZ, of the New York 

Evening World, is a man of many 
interests. He not only writes poetry that 
has a message for the reader but he 
can write a book review remarkable for 
its critical qualities. His review of “The 
Evening Post—A Century of Journalism” 
in the Nation for February 28, 1923, is 
an illustration. The same issue of the 
Nation contains an editorial, “More 
Newspaper Cannibalism,” that ought to 
arouse considerable controversy. It is 
based on the suspension of the Dispatch 
and the Leader in Pittsburgh. The edi- 
torial “views with alarm” such consoli- 
dations of newspapers and their alleged 
control by “vested interests.”” The same 
arguments that can be brought against 
the mergers of newspapers, however, can 
be brought against the union of churches 
into one strong community church, and 
‘he consolidation of ungraded schools in 
rural communities into one large educa- 
tional plant to which students are brought 
by public conveyances. Under certain 
conditions, one strong paper ably edited 
is much better for a community than 
several struggling papers subsidized by 
private individuals with personal and 
political aspirations. The danger lies in 
the coming years that journalism may be- 
come a closed field with a sign “No Tres- 
passing.” But until the other phrase is 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 


WE SOLICIT 


YOUR 


INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Chicago : % 
643 McCormick Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


added, “under penalties of the law,” the 
man with a strong personality can still 
find a way to publish a paper. 


$e kK 


BECAUSE ALEXANDER HAM- 

ILTON was such a frequent con- 
tributor to the press of his time and be- 
cause he was interested in newspaper en- 
terprises, any book about him is of special 
interest to newspaper men. Arthur Hen- 
drick Vandenberg, editor of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald, is such an ad- 
mirer of Hamilton that he has published 
another book about the first Secretary of 
the Treasury. This book, “If Hamilton 
Were Here Today” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), sets forth how Hamiltonian prin- 
ciples can be applied in the solution of 
modern problems. Mr. Vandenberg has 
done an excellent piece of interpretive 
work, If at times he is overzealous in 
his praise of Hamilton, he may be par- 
doned, because he regards Hamilton as 
“the greatest American.” As a matter 
of fact, the title of his former book was 
“The Greatest American, Alexander 


Hamilton.” 
kK Ok x 


THE ADDRESSES made at the 

fourth annual meeting of the Uni- 
versity Press ‘Club of Michigan has been 
printed in pamphlet form and may be ob- 
tained upon application to John Louis 
Brumm, director of the courses in jour- 
nalism at the University of Michigan. 
Addresses which deserve special mention 
are: “Crime and the Newspapers,” Prof. 
J. B. Waite; “The Newspaper and Pub- 
lic Opinion,” Prof. Thomas H. Reed; 
“The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors,” Casper S. Yost, editor St. Louis 
Globe Democrat; and “Divorce News and 


1 


| 
Newspapers,” Edmund W. Booth, i 
Grand Rapids Press. 1 


x ok * } 


APYERTISERS SEEKIN. 

MARKET in foreign fielc 
find “The Asian Printers’ & Sta 
Annual, Diary and Directory- |¢ 
(Cama, Norton & Co., Bombay), , 
lication well worth obtaining, The 
gives a list of the advertising ag t. 
India, a list of the book sellers, (H 
ers, newspapers and periodicals, } 
N’. Vatchaghandy contributes an irr 
ing sketch on ‘‘The Press in India! 


*. (ORO 


ENRY WYSHAM LANIER} 

“A Century of Banking iny 
York 1822-1992 (George H. Dah 
Co.), reprints in fascimile form’): 
rectory “‘of wealthy citizens of New’ 
City estimated to be worth $100,0\ 
upwards,” which the New Yor 
originally published in 1845. This 
dedicated to “The Ferocious City h 
devours and forgets its own hit 
contains so much valuable infor)| 
about fnance and industry that it 1 
to be in every newspaper library, 


* * * 
ALBERT RICHARDSON 5 
JEN, whose story, “The | 


Sea,’ appeared in a recent isss 
Collier’s, was formerly a report: | 
the Daily Guard at Eugene, Or 
He now lvies at San Francisco, 

x OK x 


THE DEARBORN (MICH) 1) 
PENDENT has _ been publ ii 
some articles on the shortcomings 0 « 
the daily newspaper and the peri | 
press of this country. ‘Critics are h} 
when their criticism is constructive 


Play fair with 
the city dealer: 


RETAILER who consents to stock a 
product upon the manufacturer’s prom- 


ise that “we’re going to create 


demand © 


among your customers with a big newspaper 


advertising campaign” 


has a right to expect 


that that promise will be carried out literally. 


And when a manufacturer, buying space sole- 
ly on a circulation basis, employs newspapers 


with a high percentage of duplicated circu- 
lations, big country circulations, and com- 
bined circulations which fall far short of cov- 


erage, 
dealer. 


St. Louis and its environs, a compact market — | 


he doesn’t play fair with the city 


with thousands of progressive retailers, is the 
primary consideration of advertisers seeking 
to develop business in this territory. It is 
thoroughly covered, and most economically, 


only by a combination of the two principal 


evening papers. 


One of them, necessarily— 


\t/ THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
eZ 


Ne 


>the city that 
is spending a 
|, bond issue of 
487000000 
._ for civic 
improvements 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


Nationai Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadelphia St. Louis 4 
San Francisco a 


NOBLE MOVES UP ON WORLD 


Apointed Merchandising Manager; In 
Ad Department 13 Years 


Arthur D. Noble has been appointed 
nrchandising manager of the New York 
\orld. He has been connected with the 
aertising department of the world for 
ti-teen years. 

He was one of 
the staff of men 
who organized the 
World’s merchan- 
dising department 
upon the basis of 
the standard of 
practice adopted by 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Newspa- 
per Executives at 
the convention of 
the Associated Ad- 
vertising ‘Clubs of 
the World. For 
five years he has 
been New York 
State  representa- 


Nosie 


wrHUR D. 


i of the World. 

€ was a member of the sales organ- 
on of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
a7 before joining the World. He suc- 
es B. L. Chapman, who has associated 
iself with the Barton, Durstine & Os- 
91 Advertising Agency. 


Cg 
SORES INJECT CIRCULAR INTO 
NEW HAVEN FIGHT 


(Continued from page 7) 
| 
le outside of the main shopping dis- 
1 on Chapel street, where the big 
G's are, but where several of the ad- 
‘\sers are not. None of these points 
/ discussed with Mr. Hamblen, who 
(red that the enterprise was still too 
ig for the formation of any judgments 
) ats future course. He is scheduled 
ddress the New Haven Advertising 
| on May 7 on the development of 
eShopping News and stated by that 
n that he would have definite data. 
‘other reason for the Shopping News 
(plied, rather than stated, by its con- 
lors. It is that clean truthful adver- 
iy needs to be introduced to New 
am, in other words, that it has not 
€ possible for the stores to advertise 
ily and truthfully in the newspapers. 
1 despite the fact that the newspapers 
fe the 1920 break did not set a line 
he advertising but took it in type 
2 the job shop conditcted by the mer- 
as. “Right here is the chief reason 
'printing and circulating Shopping 
23,” proclaims the eight-inch wide 
tancement in the first number. “To 
lyate truthful, careful, accurate 
iments regarding merchandise and 
Iss our New Haven shoppers with 
eliability of our offerings,” 
lat might he called the “common 
\ of it. Here’s the statute: 
“Nqualified statements: 
_. Such statements as ‘The Greatest 
lin New Haven,’ ‘The Greatest Sale 
merica,’ ‘Biggest Bargains Ever 
Cn, ‘Unmatchable Value,’ ‘Your Best 
irtunity,” or any other unqualified 
taent shall not be used.” 
it’s clear enough, but some corners 
'eut in the first issue’s advertising. 
©r again will the public have such 
Pportunity,” rhapsodizes Mendel’s 
11,200 yards of cretonne priced at 
(nts. The same page advertisement 
'd the statement that Mendel’s as- 
€their customers a “standard of 
Ye that leaves nothing to be asked 
t continues that “our policy of 
i and selling for cash means econ- 
yof operation, which is reflected in 
Owest-in-the-City Prices.” 
Ml if that isn’t enough work for the 
“imary censor, the same store in its 
" Page bargain box proclaims as 
lard of low price for garments of 


‘1parative prices are absent from all 
Ivertising and the tone of most of 
{nservative. The frequent appear- 

of the words “extraordinary 
| might -be interpreted as indicating 
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that the regulations are somewhat 
cramping to the style of several of the 
writers. The combination appears so 
often that the printer might well make a 
logotype. 

Other deficiencies in appearance are 
marked, but are probably temporary. 
The heading, for instance, was apparently 
made for an eight-column wide sheet, 
with the title flanked on both sides by a 
torch and the words “Guaranteed Val- 
ues.” The finished product, as can be 
seen from the reproduction, is the equiv- 
alent of a seven column paper with col- 
umns of 14 pica ems, and the heading 
has only one flanking torch. The printer 
sawed the other off to fit the chases. 

All those details will be worked out 
soon, Mr. Hamblen believes, as he ex- 
pects that the final result of the Shopping 
News will be to stimulate sales so 
greatly that the amount available for 
advertising will be measurably increased. 
There is no intention to cut down on the 
newspaper space now being used, he 
stated, but measurements made by one 
of the publishers who declines to lose 
money on department store business in- 
dicate that the lineage of the big stores 
in the two papers they are using is 25 
per cent less this year than it was in the 
same period in 1922. 

Mr. Hamblen is optimistic. One result 
that he looks for is a realization by the 
merchants of the cost of producing a 
publication. They have looked upon the 
cost of making an advertisement as tri- 
fling, he said, and it might be possible 
that their eyes will be opened by the 
bills for their new enterprise. His hope, 
it might be stated, is shared by the pub- 
lishers who have suffered from this con- 
ception of their business, but they are 
not losing sleep over the merchants’ pos- 
sible conversion. They know by experi- 
ence that the merchants are not likely to 
give up without considerable further 
struggle a method that was worth $1,- 
500,000 in 18 years. They know that the 
merchants have not only withheld their 
own business in an effort to destroy 
those who opposed them but have at- 
tempted and on occasion succeeded in 
diverting national advertising from pa- 
pers in disfavor. 

They know now that there is nothing 
in the superstition that department store 
advertising makes circulation. The Reg- 
ister and the Times-Leader, since their 
co-operation in this struggle, have seen 
their combined circulations increase 
7,000 daily, a normal gain. They also 
know that the department store adver- 
tising carried on the old rate basis would 
thus have shown increasing losses. 

They have co-operated in this matter 
only and have been in the keenest kind 
of competition with each other and with 
the other two papers on all other busi- 
ness. Neither they nor their contempo- 
raries has ever printed a line to inform 
the public of the battle that has been 
going on for thirty months. People who 
read the Register alone or the Times- 
Leader alone have probably assumed that 
the stores have quit advertising and let 
it go at that. That the stores have suf- 
fered is proved beyond doubt by their 
willingness to put $80,000 a year into a 
circular that has a dubiously possible life 
of one day, Whether the fight might 
have been ended ere this by local pub- 
licity is a question that cannot be an- 
swered. That it will be ended by ca- 
pitulation of the stores seems certain, 
and whether their own necessities, or a 
belated realization that a newspaper can- 
not be produced by the wave of a wand, 
are the deciding factors is 1mmaterial. 

The publishers of the city can still find 
opportunity to apply the advice that 
Epiror & PUBLISHER gave two years 
ago—that they might learn a lot of 
things by a general comparison of notes 
to the decided advantage of all. 

The advertisers’ problem is one of 
grammar school arithmetic. They may 
Jearn eventually that it is better business 
to invest half a million dollars than to 
throw away a hundred thousand. 


Canadian Export Co. Moves 


The Canadian Export Paper Company 
has moved its offices from the Sun Life 
Building to the Canada Cement Building, 
Montreal. - 
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Learn to Know That 


WEST 


VIRGINIA 


Is First Among the 
States in 


High grade bituminous coal available. 
Amount of natural gas marketed. 
Largest stogie factory in the world. 
Largest patent medicine concern in the 


world. 


Largest axe factory in the world. 
Largest sheet glass factory in the world. 
Largest sanitary pottery in the United 


States. 


A city that has more wealth per capita 
than any city in the United States. 


Most home owners per capita of any 
State. in the Union. 


Here is a wonderful field for adver- 
tisers—nearly 1,500,000 people within 
the influence of these daily newspapers 


listed below. 


With a comparatively small appro- 
priation you can become a BIG 


advertiser. 


Bluefield 
tTTelegraph ...... (M) 
Charleston 
“Gazette ........ (M) 
**Gazette ......... (S) 
Clarksburg 
**Exponent ...(M&S) 
**Telegram ....... (E) 
**Telegram ........ (S) 
Huntington 
tttAdvertiser ..... (E) 
**Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 
**Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
10,112 04 
19,920 06 
23,580 07 
8,205 2035 
7,807 .04 
9,792 -045 
12,250 035 
13,484 035 
12,753 035 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,008 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
“*Journal .......... (E) 3,992 .@3 
Parkersburg 
tNews ........... (M) 5,568 02s 
tNews “Gsiet.cor (S) 6,366 O25 
**Sentinel ......... (E) 6,654 627 
Wheeling 
“Intelligencer (M) 12,797 9325 
peONGWS) cnenicese onic (E) 13,117 5 
SMNOWS) on nissnces ss (S) 18,395 oT 


*+Government Statement, April 1, 
1922. 


t+Publishers’ Statement. 
ti{Government Statement, Oct. 1, 
922, 


“*A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1922. 
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W.T.MULLALLY ELECTED 
SPHINX CLUB HEAD 


27th Annual Ladies’ Night of America’s 
Oldest Advertising Club Featured 
by Brilliant Dinner, Entertain- 
ment and Dance 


The Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria was the scene, on April 10, of a 
brilliant dinner, vaudeville entertainment 
and dance, on the 
occasion of the 
twenty - seventh 
anniversary La- 
dies’ Night of the 
Sphinx ‘Club of 
New York, the 
oldest advertising 
organization in 
America. 

The _ decora- 
tions by S. Asche 
were in true ori- 
ental splendor, the 
prevailing note 
being ancient 
Egyptian of Pha- 
roah Tut-Ank- 
Amen’s period. 

The election of officers and executive 
committee was under the direction of 
Harry Hoyt Good, who called upon the 
spirit of the Sphinx for aid and assist- 
ance and in a most mysterious and awe- 
some manner, the lighted Sphinx on the 
platform proclaimed the following duly 
elected. 


Witiram T. MULLALLY 


President—Wm. T. Mullally, New 
York advertising agent. 
Vice-President—R, F. R. Huntsman, 


John H. Hawley, Corbett McCarthy, W. 
W. Hallock, Dan A. Carroll, Samuel E. 
Leith. 

Secretary—Roger J. 
Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

Treasurer—F. St. John Richards, New 
York representative of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


O’Donnell, 


vertising today. 


sified for 


classified. 


Thorough 


Otis Building 


“14 | 99 


That’s what the name “Basil L. 
Smith” stands for in classified ad- 


If you want the real thing in clas- 
your 
medium, real reader-interest, real 
circulation increases and real profits 


—The Basil L. 
Standard methods can give it to you. 


We want you to see the facts and 
figures on gains in prestige and rev- 
enue made by the “14 K” news- 
papers we are serving. 


Write us—if you’d like to talk 


The Basil L. Smith 


Editor & Publisher 


Executive committee—P. P. Lynn of 
John Wanamaker’s; George Ethridge; 
Stanley R. Latshaw of the Butterick 
Publications; H. H. Good of Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills; Joseph P. Day, W. 
R. Hotchkin and Thomas A. Barrett. 

About five hundred ladies and gentle- 
men enjoyed the music of two_ or- 
chestras, Hackell-Berge and Harry 
Cox’s Society and the following enter- 
tainment program: Swan Wood, Dance 
Divertissement; Elsie Currier, Harpist 
and Soprano; Willa and Harold Brown, 
Rag Art; Stone and Platt, A Happy 
Blending of Melody and Mirth; Norrie 
Sisters, Dancers Supreme; Woodward 
and Morrisey, The Girl and the Don- 
key; Conroy and O’Donnell, The Parcel 
Post Boys Delivering Large Packages of 
Laughter; Milo, the great Mimic. 

The Menu was of Oscar’s best pre-war 
quality and quantity as indicated below: 


MENU 
Old Fashioned Fruit Cocktail 
Broth Bellevue with Whipped Cream 
Celery Olives 


Soft Clams A la Sphinx 


Fresh Mushrooms Under Glass, Eugenie 
Mint Sherbet 


Breast of Chicken 4 la Colbert 
Hearts of Lettuce, Russian Dressing 


Neapolitaine Ice Cream (in Sphinx Forms) 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 

Cigars— 

Corona Non Plus Ultra 

Waldorf Astoria Perlas 
Cigarettes— 

Pall Mall 
Cork and Plain Tips 


Mrs. Ashbaugh Sole Legatee 


By the will of L. V. Ashbaugh, late 
owner of the Clover Leaf Publications, 
who died recently, Mrs. Ashbaugh is 
left the sole legatee of all stock in the 
St. Paul Daily News, the Omaha Daily 
News and the Rural Weekly and the 
Rural American of St. Paul. She has 
signified her intention of continuing the 
operation of all the publications under 
the management of N. W. Reay, man- 
aging director, and C. D. Bertolet, ad- 
vertising director. 


newspaper—real 


Smith National 


System, Inc. 
Fair 
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MONTGOMERY JOURNAL 
SOLD TO COMERS 


Associated With Frederick I. Thomp- 

former Governor and Son 

Extend Their Alabama 
Holdings 


son, 


Hard upon the heels of the purchase 
of three-fourths interest in the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser by Victor H. 
Hanson, comes 
the  announce- 
ment that former 
Governor B. B. 
‘Comer, his son, 
Donald, and Fred- 
erick I. Thomp- 
son, competitors 
of Hanson in the 
Birmingham field, 
have purchased 
controlling inter- 
est in the Mont- 
gomery Journal. 

Mr. Hanson is 
publisher of the 
Birmingham 
News, while the 
Comer-Thompson interests control the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. The purchase 
of the Advertiser and the Journal in 
Montgomery intensifies the rivalry of 
these two organizations, which has ex- 
isted in Birmingham since the purchase 
of the Age-Herald last fall by the Com- 
er-Thompson combine. 

Mr. Thompson also is principal owner 
of the Mobile Register and the Mobile 
News Item. The purchase of the Mont- 


Freperick J, THOMPSON 


| 
| 


gomery Journal will link four ney, 
papers. | 
Col. Horace Hood, founder and yeti 
an editor of the Journal, retires from 4) 
editorship, but his son, Brame Ho, 
former advertising manager, retains | 
interest in the paper and will hereaf} 
act as business manager. Frank Hary: 
Miller, partner of Colonel Hood, reta} 
an interest and will continue as pi) 
lisher. | 
Mr. Thompson will be president of j} 
company. A new editor was not ¢| 
nounced today. The Comers, who {| 
Birmingham capitalists and cotton mi! 
ufacturers, some months ago associai| 
themselves with Mr. Thompson in }} 
purchase of the Birmingham Age-Hera| 
of which Thompson is publisher. 1} 
price paid for the Journal is not knoy| 
Mr. Thompson will direct the polic| 
of the paper. In his statement today } 
said: “Editorially the Journal will sta) 
unflinchingly for wholesome respect |) 
the law and the control of Alabama > 
the people of the state.” 
Colonel Hood, retiring editor, has lc} 
supported the political aspirations ¢| 
purposes of former Governor Comer, } 
that the change in ownership proba’ 
means no change in the old point of yi’ 
of the Journal. 


Lady Northcliffe Not Loser 


The provisions in Lord Northelifi} 
will, under which his widow would sui) 
a considerable loss in the event of |) 
remarriage were modified during the |’ 
gotiations concerning the settlement of 
estate. Consequently, Lady Northeli; 
it is understood, has not lost by her } 
marriage. 


AVIV 


Specialized 
Talent on 


design and construction. 


Newspaper Buildings 
Production 


120 West 42nd 


Focused! 


Manufacturing Problems 


Research into newspaper manufacturing discloses 
numerous problems requiring specialized engineer- 
ing talent for their best solution. 
merely stating these problems and finding the engi- 
neers best suited to solve them would be prohibitive 
for almost any one newspaper. 


Even assuming the problems stated and engineers 
at hand—for best results they would have to be 
directed by an expert newspaperman and that would 
take an impossible amount of your time. 


That is why I have brought together—focused— 
under my direction, engineers familiar with news- 
paper mechanical operation, and also have under 
engagement one of the country’s largest engineering ~ 
organizations for the allied problems of building 


on such a scale as to be available to every publisher. 


An imterview may show the way to 
make a new plant pay for ‘itself. 


S. P. WESTON 


NENEMNENONG) 


Engineering 
Newspaper 


The cost ot 


And organized the whole 


Mechanical Layouts 
Operation 


Street, New York 
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RITISH JOURNALISTS 
HONOR NOYES 


«ciated Press President Tendered 

Inner by Sir Roderick Jones at 

Which Many Leading Pub- 
lishers Gather 


_ypon, April 11.—The most note- 
iy newspaper gathering of the year 
she dinner which Sir Roderick Jones, 
jman of Reuter’s, Ltd., gave at the 
jige last Monday, when fifty promi- 
yjournalists and publishers gathered 
fet Frank B. Noyes, of the Wash- 
ii Star, president of the Associated 
®, who was in London on the last 
k of his trip around the world. 
) Roderick presided, with Mr. Noyes 
s right and Ambassador George 
jey at his left. Speeches were made 
e chairman, Mr. Noyes, Viscount 
riam of the Daily Telegram, Lord 
ill, and Ambassador Harvey. The 
4 included : 
ji Buchan, deputy chairman of Reuter’s, 
yClements, the secretary, Major Claude 
} and Philip Napier, all of the same or- 
}ion; Major John Astor, John Walter and 
umpbell Stuart, representing The Times; 
seph Reed, Chairman of The Press As- 
am, and H. C. Robbins and G. B. Hodg- 
$ joint managers; Robert Donald, chair- 
f the Empire Fress Union; Sir James 
» chairman of the Newspaper Society; 
|ichardson, manager, and Col. E, F. Law- 
tthe Daily Telegraph; Sir William Berry, 
tSunday Times; Sir Andrew Caird, repre- 
| the Northcliffe papers. 
ty Cadbury, of the Daily News; Ralph 
iifeld, editor of the Daily Express; Sir 
| Carr, editor of the News of the World; 
= A. Perris, editor of the Daily Chronicle; 
yon Fyfe, editor or the Daily Herald: 
} O'Connor, the veteran journalist and 
ientarian; Wiscount Long, of Wraxall; 
1. Selfridge; Godfrey Isaacs, director of 
gis; Sir Harry Brittain, member of Par- 
( and a pioneer in the promotion of press 
jations; J. A. Spender, editor of the 
tinster Gazette; Sir Frank Newnes, editor 
| Newnes publications; Sir Thomas Ben- 
{ P.; Percy Hurd, M. P.; Sir George 
Iten Brown, representative of the Cana- 
acific Railway; T. T. Champion, corre- 
(it of the Canadian Press; J. E. Polle, 
“nm of the Montreal Star; Sydney Brooks, 
fof the Saturday Review; Sir Robert 
‘controller of the London postal service, 
. Simonis. 


‘HAT OUR READERS SAY 


Co ee 
ad They Called It Journalism 


Sr. Peterssurc, Fla., April 6, 1923. 


yDITOR & PuBrisHEeR: I have just read 
port entitled ‘And They Call It Jour- 
“and I can not refrain from writing to 
(most heartily commend it. It is brave, 
ind powerful. Such sensationalism is a 
2nd does our profession great injury. It 
'y that such character-cannibals can not 
1 to the penitentiary. 

(in this connection let me say that I 
ne Associated Press goes entirely too 
isending ,out this sort of “stuff”? called 
| We have filed complaint with that or- 
‘on repeatedly about this stuff, but what 
‘little fellows do when the great metro- 
} newspapers cry for the filth and the 
\editors of the A. P. consider it the big 
f the day? Your journal is a power 
ways stands. for 


high ideals, right 


OVER 


54,000 


LARGEST EVENING 
"RCULATION IN IOWA 


_ The 
es Moines 
Capital 


Editor & Publisher [OFA pri “4 91933 23 


and justice. I am hoping that it will lead the 
campaign for a clean-up of the rotten stuff 
sent out by the A. P. God bless you and give 
might to your pen. 

Wishing you every success, 


LEW B. BROWN, 
Editor, Evening Independent. 


One Piece of the Big Job 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 9, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusBLisHER: Just a line to ex- 
press appreciation of the work you are doing 
for our profession. This letter is called forth, 
specifically, by your bully editorial, ‘And They 
Call It Journalism,” but. that editorial is only 
one piece of the big job you have been plugging 
at this long time. 

It is a good thing for the newspaper business 
that Epitor & PusLisHeErR is willing, able and 
not afraid to take it over the editorial knee and 
spank it good and plenty. 

The Mitchell case, insofar as the innocent 
wife and children are concerned, was a disgrace 
to journalism. Not all newspapers—probably 
only comparatively few—were guilty, but that 
any should dare is a reproach to the whole 
profession. 

You have made clear, what we all know so 
well and so often forget, that a public crime 
is news for the reporter’s pencil and private 
crime is for the pen of the Recording Angel. 

More power to you. 


WILLIAM B,. COLVER, 


Editorial Manager, Scripps-Howard 
Vewspapers. 


General 


Inexcusable Journalism 


Houston, Texas, April 9, 1923. 

To Eprror & PustisuEer: I was very much 
impressed with the leading editorial in your 
issue of March 31st, entitled “And They Call 
It Journalism’’, 

Your rebuke to newspapers (and their re- 
porters), indulging in some character assassina- 
tion ought to meet with hearty approval on the 
part of real newspaper men throughout the 
world. 

It is certainly a reflection on our profession 
when men go to such extremes in their efforts 
to produce sensational stories. It is inexcus- 
able, and your scathing rebuke was well de- 
served. I congratulate you. 


Ma Eek OS EER, 
President, The Houston Chronicle. 


Dominion Weekly Convention 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers Association will ‘be 
held in Halifax, June 18 and 19, It is 
proposed to run a special train from 
Toronto, leaving June 14. 


20,000 Increase 


In Circulation 


in Three Months! 
That’s the Record of 


TheWashington Herald 
The New Hearst 


Morning Paper 
In the Nation’s 
Capital. 


The Morning Herald 
Can Be Bought in 


Combination with 


the Evening Times 


TheWashington Herald 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and General Manager 


National Advertising Representatives: 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH 
New York and Boston 


You Can’t Get on Without 


ILLINOIS 


and you can’t make believe you’re covering 
Illinois in a national campaign by the use 
of national mediums alone. 


To get the full benefit of the almost limit- 
less market that Illinois offers, you have got 
to use the Illinois Daily Newspapers. They 


and they alone put you in direct touch with 
the market. 


These Illinois dailies reach the homes of 
people in Illinois. They tell these home 
people what the home merchants have to 
sell. They form the point of contact be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. They func- 
tion every day—regularly. 


The merchandising and advertising de- 
partments of these newspapers will sur- 
prise you with details regarding market 
possibilities. 


Question These Papers About Where They 
Go and the Field They Cover. 


OOS 


Rate for Rate for 


2,500 10,000 

Circulation Lines Lines 

**Aurora Beacon-News .........(E) 15,249 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ......(M) 17,841 .05 -05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 85 85 
Chicago Daily Journal ........(E) 117,483 -26 -24 
{Chicago Tribune ......... -..(M) 517,184 -70 -70 
¢Chicago Tribune ............(S) 790,552 1.00 1.00 
La Salle Tribune... . oes cence (E) 2,773 -02 02 
**Moline Dispatch ............. (E) 9,391 .04 .04 
fPeoria Journal-Transcript... . (M&E) 33,182 10 .09 
Peorja) Star ce stciciejeitiere «eters ons CE) 24,580 .075 -06 
**Rock Island Argus ...........(E) 10,704 .04 04 
tSterling Gazette .............(E) 5,149 .03 -03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
{Government Statements, October 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1922. 
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HEARST IS WELCOMED 
TO BALTIMORE 


Publisher Outlines Purposes of His 
Purchase of Two Newspapers in 
Southern City at Dinner 
Given in His Honor 


(By Telegraph tu Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Battrmore, Md., April 11—About 
seventy men attended a dinner given at 
the Emerson Hotel last night to welcome 
William Randolph Hearst, new owner of 
the News and the American, to Balti- 
more. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Hearst, the lat- 
ter the only woman present, the guests 
included Gov. Albert ‘C. Ritchie, Mayor 
William F. Broening, B. Howell Gris- 
wold, Jr., of Alexander Brown & Sons, 
one of the oldest banking houses of the 
city; Austin McLenahan, president of the 
Savings Bank of Baltimore; Daniel Wil- 
liard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad: Herbert A. Wagner, president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company; C. D. 
Emmons, president of the United Rail- 
ways; A. E. Berry, president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany; Gen. Felix Agnus, from whom 
Frank A. Munsey bought the American ; 
W. A. Thayer, managing editor of the 
two papers for Mr. Hearst; Charles Vb. 
Grasty, formerly managing-owner of the 
News and now of the New York Times, 
and a number of Mr. Hearst’s local staff. 

Mr. Hearst’s speech was his first pub- 
lic address to the people of Baltimore 
since he acquired the paper. He said 
that. since he came of southern parentage, 
he always felt, on acquiring a newspaper 
in the south, that he was “in a sense re- 
turning to the home of my forbears.” 
He said in part: 

“T know that Baltimore does not lack 
good and faithful service from the news- 
papers published here. I know how high 
those journals stand in the journalism of 
the nation. I know how capable and con- 
scientious are the men who conduct those 
journals; how effective their service to 
the citizenship. 

“But there is one form or phase of 
service which conditions may enable me 
especially to perform, and which I hope I 
shall often have the opportunity to render 
to Baltimore; that is, to unite the power 
and influence of the various publications 
which I have here and there at important 
points throughout the country in support 
of the things which Baltimore or any 
one of those localities desires and re- 
quires. 

“Tn conclusion, let me say a brief word 
of the intent and character of my pub- 
lications. 

“You have probably sometimes heard 
them described as extremely radical. I 
do not think they are. I do not think I 
am very radical. Indeed, I sometimes 
think I have grown older and slowed 
down a bit; I am really not radical 
enough. ° 

“The policies for which I and my pub- 
lications fought, ard in fighting got the 
reputation of being radical, have nearly 
all been accomplished—and, being in suc- 
cessful operation, are no longer regarded 
with apprehension. It is ancient history 
now to refer to the election of senators 
by the people. That policy did not rend 
the structure of government to its foun- 


INTERTYPE 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 
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dations, as timid conservatism predicted ; 
nor did woman’s suffrage destroy the fab- 
ric of society; nor have direct primaries 
upset the balance of our political proc- 
esses. 

“Tn fact, the chief objection to direct 
primaries is that political processes are 
not sufficiently different in the states that 
have direct primaries and those which 
have not. 

“So that I do not at all feel that I am 
too radical, and my only fear is that a 
more valid criticism might be that [ am 
somewhat of a’ back number. 

“As a matter of plain fact, I am in 
some things an utter conservative, de- 
termined to conserve, as far as I possibly 
can, these principles of policies of the 
fathers which for so many years have 
made our country the freest and the hap- 
piest, the most prosperous and the most 
powerful nation upon the face of the 
earth. 

“There is, however, one firm principle 
of mine which may be regarded by some 
as radical, but which to my mind is mere- 
ly a matter of professional journalistic 
ethics—of common journalistic honesty. 

“That principle is the right of the pub- 
lic to a square deal on all occasions—to 
a fair show for its ‘white alley. I con- 
sider a newspaper to be the retained at- 
torney for the public, and I believe a 
newspaper which is faithless to that trust 
is as much of a traitor as an attorney 
who betrays the interests of the client 
who employs him. 

“This may be radicalism, but it is con- 
structive and conservative radicalism. 

“Tt makes for the preservation of our 
liberties, the protection of our properties 
and the perpetuation of our American in- 
stitutions.” 


WITH THE AD AGENCIES 


ALPH W. READ, for the past three 

years advertising manager for the 15, 
H. Roberts Company, Boston, on April 1, 
became a member of the J. A. Snyder 
Company, with offices in Chicago. He 
was formerly with the McGraw-Hill 
Company, as writer and service director 
on their various papers at Chicago, and 
later as manager of Electrical Mercan- 
dising and Electrical World at Cleve- 
land, 

Calkins & Holden, for many years at 
250 Fifth avenue, New York, have 
signed a 15-year lease for the eleventh 
floor of the new Park-Lexington build- 
ing, Park avenue, 46th and 47th streets. 

R. R. Green of New York is now with 
the Central Advertising Agency of 
Wichita. 

The W. H. Holmes Agency, Detroit, 
has moved from the Empire Building to 
larger quarters in the Murphy Build- 
ing. The organization will be known 
henceforth as Holmes, Inc. Mr. Holmes 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Company. 

The Sunflower Advertising Company, 
of Colorado Springs (Col.) thas been 
granted a charter to do business in Kan- 
sas. The capital was given as $8,000 for 
the Kansas branch, Wichita will be 
headquarters. 

H. L. Vehon, for three years mer- 
chandising manager of the Detroit Free 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for April 14, 1923 


Press, has resigned to’ become associ- 
ated with the Albee Corporation, adver- 
tising agents, as director of space buy- 
ing. He was editor of the Detroit Free 
Press Co-operator, a monthly paper in 
the interests of better retail merchandis- 
ing. 

Koons & Co., an organization of 
Cincinnati newspapermen, headed by 
Jack F. Koons, Jr., director of the 
merchandis in g- 
service de part- 
ment of the Cin- 
Cinnati Post, 
opens offices 
April 15 in the 
Dixie Terminal 
Building, Cincin- 
nati, for a general 
advertising, mer- 
chandising and 
publicity agency. 
With Koons, goes 
Clem B. Reisen- 
beck, of the 
Post’s advertis- 
ing staff. For 
nine years Koons 
has been associated with Cincinnati 
uewspapers in various capacities, both 
editorial and business. He has been re- 
tained to handle the Cincinnati Fall Fes- 
tival and his company will number 
among its clients from the start, the 
Cincinnati Retail Merchants Association, 
the Cincinnati Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion, the Handy-Service Stores Corpora- 
tion, the Cincinnati Automobile Club and 
Rollman & Sons Co. He served with the 
37th Division during the war. He is 
author of “Billets and Bullets,” a history 
of that division, for which there has 
been a large sale. 


H. C. Stuart, for the past three years 


Jack F. Koons 


national advertising manager of the | 
mingham News, and formerly with| 
Chicago Examiner, Kansas City Star} 
other Middle West papers, has resi 
to become vice-president and accoun} 
ecutive of the George W. Ford Adve} 
ing Company, Atlanta. \ 

Victor R. Broberg has been adde'f 
the copy and art production staff oj 
United Advertising Corporation in |) 
York. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. moved, /} 
7, to new offices, which occupy the e} 
seventh floor of the Bush Tern} 
Building, 130 West 42nd_ street, jj 
York. ) 

Charles A. Smith, formerly in chy 
of stove and furnace advertising § 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, i 
joined the staff of the Lamport-MeD¢ 
Company, South Bend, Ind. Miss TE 
Gemberling, for the last four years (> 
manager for Lamport-McDonald, § 
been appointed space buyer. 

R. J. Potts has ‘resigned as af 
president of the Commonwealth Nat, 
Bank, Chicago, to resume charge olfi 
Kansas City office of the Potts-Tn 
bull Agency. He remains a membep 
the bank directorate. 

Francis A. Plummer has resigne A 
vice-president and copy chief of Shei 
& Lebair, Inc. New York to estas 
an advertising business of his owl 
New York. 

W. L. Grant, recently with the {i 
liam A. Ingoldsby Company, Los h 
geles, has joined the Philip J. Mi 
Advertising Agency, that city. 

The Plambeck- Patten Advert} 
Service, San Diego, Cal., has change it 
name to the Patten Advertising Ser % 

Joseph E. Rubin has been appoe 
district manager of the Drury Com) }j 
San Francisco. 
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“Big Four” Bloc Is Smashed 


Voters Win Tremendous Victory and Establish the Indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary—Doremus Wins Easily 


The judges’ clique is smashed! 
The great fight for a principle—the independence of the 


judiciary—is won! 


Down to ignominious defeat goes the political combine 
formed on the recorder’s court bench, regarded only a few weeks 
ago as the most strongly entrenched institution in Detroit. 

Behind the ‘Big Four’'—not so big today—were The De- 
troit News and the Detroit Free Press, and the now thoroughly 
Ciscredited Citizens’ league, together with the other local relig- 
ous and commercial organizations. 

\ff Against the bloc there was The Detroit Times. JV 
The fight was won by The Times first because a great 


American ideal was at stake. Secondly because of the. brazen 
unfairness and the almost unbelievable stupidity of the apolo- 
gists for the judges’ combine, 

The voters of Detroit are to be congratulated because they 
saw the principle involved in the fight and hit the offensive 
*‘controlled court’’ evil, and hit it hard. 

They have demonstrated that it is possible for a man who 
is honest and who has lived a clean life, to be a successful can- 
didate for political office in Detroit, even though calumny and 
slander are used against him. Because ‘when the issue is clear- 
cut the people are usually not fooled. 

It is not our purpose to add to the humiliation of the News 
and Free Press, but it should be said here today that their 
claim that the ‘‘underworld'’ was behind the independents in 
the fight against the ‘‘Big 4,'’ was a miserable falsehood. They 
owe an abject apology to the electorate. 

And while bitterness is not in our hearts today, but rather & 
great joy, it is necessary to point out that the Citizens’ league 
has been repudiated as a fake and an imposition. This organiza- 
tion better quit. Heresffer candidates will implore it not to 
indorse them. And yet there is a field here for such body if 


it were made democratic. 


Aig 
mm 
NS 


prison in Genoa in the early 
‘t of the 14th century languished 
Polo—the greatest adventurer, the 
st feature writer and the greatest 
at ever lived. 
a few years before he had been 
ite of Ghenghis Khan, the most 
sul monarch of that time. In the 
of his career he had passed 
#h countless remarkable experi- 
shad explored vast regions, had 
yl power, and had attained to 
f and renown. However, on re- 
i; to his native city of Venice, he 
‘ken part in a naval war with 
and had been made a prisoner. 
such circumstances he began the 
= accessful series of feature articles 
itten. 
me quote a few lines from his 
j1e and see if you do not find them 
‘sly similar to the language in 
i newspapers of today introduce 
ories for their arm-chair adven- 
Boust be known,” he wrote, “that 
Fe creation of Adam to the present 
n man, whether Pagan, Saracen or 
jin, ever saw or inquired into so 
ind such great things as Marco 
He, wishing in his secret thoughts 
j2 things he has seen and heard 
(be made public for the benefit of 
vho could not see them with their 
yes, caused the narratives which 
ito be written and made public. in 
lents.” 
> Polo actually created a mag- 
Sunday supplement—only the il- 
ins being lacking. He described 
dly stocked harems, and jewels 
}>rought curses on their owners. 
of huge beasts and reptiles 
n distant lands or former times, 
ed to destroy the human race. 
yned against drinking water, be- 
would make the legs swell. He 
ein detail the doings of dope ad- 
der the Mongol sway. He de- 
dventurers who imposed on mon- 
id dazzled powerful aristocracies, 
; be exposed at the last. He dis- 
Ihe most intricate scientific and 
‘oblems in breezy language easily 
sndable to the vulgar. 
*’ Polo did more than that. He 
ihe eyes of Europe to the outside 
nd gave the first powerful urge 
ise later voyages of discovery 
‘acovered new continents and re- 
the history of mankind. 
ig that the people grew ever 
i for his thrilling narratives, he 
ay enlarged upon them. His 
®came the mecca for the curious 
| In time his charm as an en- 
won him his liberty and he re- 
>» Venice. 
wally, however, he overplayed his 
He fell more and more into the 
o speaking in millions when hun- 
¢ thousands would have sufficed. 
ry people lost confidence in him 
ir and gave him the nickname 
,’ the man who speaks in huge 
out everything. So he became 
*olo Millioni, and an object of 
Samong his own people. 
2t he distributed money lavishly 
€ poor. ‘He erected monuments. 
ti were never closed to any man. 
‘vealth in abundance, but not that 
towns wealth—influence. He 
iid listeners, but few who be- 
‘He who might have set the 
Sice in motion two centuries be- 
ually came, was, because of his 
“or sensationalism, actually re- 
s a clown. To this day the 
$in remote sections of Italy 
Drate the failure of this giant by 
their entertainments a clown, 
Zarbed and wearing a mask sup- 
esembling his features, who is 
llioni. This clown diverts the 
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multitude by making preposterous state- 
ments, which are jeered at. 

So it has been with the newspaper 
feature, which owes so much to Marco 
Polo and which is now in a predicament 
closely resembling that of the great 
Venetian.in his last days. 

It is not to be overlooked that the 
newspaper feature is almost distinctively 
American ‘and has played its part in our 
development. For instance, at one stage 
it gave our citizens a better understand- 
ing of life and customs in various parts 
of our own land and abroad. It even 
spread information, of a kind. It may 
not have supplied a great deal of knowl- 
edge, but it at least quickened interest in 
knowledge. Above all, it held the im- 
agination of the people and thereby 
brought business and influence to the 
newspapers. 

But the newspapers, like Marco Polo, 
have been unable ‘to resist the temptation 


No department has been free frd 
contagion. So-called straight news 
ter has taken on the same jazz tof 
the feature page. Pictures of the d 
time variety are now regarded as n 
sary for every page. 

All of which would be fine enougt 
for the fact that, with their wild st 
ing after the striking and the noisy 
newspapers have lost the confidenc 
their readers. Newspapers are, of co 
richer now than they have ever been 
no one can seriously maintain that 
are believed in as they once were. 

It has been a case of too much Milli 
too persistent an attempt to make a 
and startling story out of everything 
nothing. 

In reality a newspaper has but ty 
things to sell—attention and confidencé 
It says, in effect, to every advertiser 
“We guarantee you so much concentrateg 
attention for every inch of space you buy 
Furthermore, we guarantee that the con 
fidence which the readers have in thl 
paper will make it possible for you te 
utilize their attention.’ To the reader j 
says: “What you read here is true, iff 
sofar as we can determine.” 
Consequently the suspicion is growing 
that jazz time may not be the best per 
manent march music for newspapers 
More important still, there are today 4 
number of publishers who, while not negg 


lecting dividends, have also caught thi 
vision of genuine public service. Suc 
publishers in particular are eager to se 
the mania for exaggeration brought unde 
restraint. In other words, they want 


to exploit a good thing until it becomes 
worthless. Actually, the newspaper fea- 
ture, which began as a harmless adjunct 
of the business, has virtually become the 
newspaper itself. 


A World Convention on Busine 


One Idea that Bro | 


$200,000 in Sale 


A WESTERN merchant attended a great ad- 
vertising convention, and heard a speaker 
tell how his firm had increased sales 
through the establishment of a mail sales 
department, to serve those who read the 
newspaper advertisements of the store, but 
lived at a distance and could not often get 
to town. The merchant asked some ques- 


tions, returt 
partners to 

ment. The 
is operated if 
of the stof 
Whether yo' 
ciated Adve 
attend the 


Nineteenth Annual Conventio 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of 
Atlantic City, June 3 to 7, 1923 


and women 


The 


men 


5,000 business 
attending this meeting will be there to ex- 


tion, loaded 
there will be 
advertising. 
You will goj 
Share wit 
City. What 


change experiences and ideas. There will 
be grist for your mill there. Information 
and inspiration upon which a bigger, more 
prosperous business can be established, 
await you. If you have a dollar and I have 
a dollar and we trade, we have one dollar 
each. But if you have an idea and I have 
an idea, and we trade, then you have two 
ideas, and I have two. We are both en- 
riched. That’s the spirit of these great 
gatherings, which attract the biggest and 
best sales promotion brains in the world. 


dations at 

admirable 4 
railroad rat 
ity and a ch 
able days a 
pense of go 


For full information as to special railroad rates, hote 


Associated Advertising Clubs, 110 West 40th St 


In addition 


bid kL Tastes ADO eS ee 


delicious m@ 
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f . newspapers as the center thereof. 
} 't: Announcements in the papers 
; the Pacific storm had veered, and 
Easter Sunday was fairly certain to 
i lovely day, following which trade 

iped back to normal, 


BARNARD NEW DIRECTOR 


an { ceeds Green in Charge of A. A. 
C. W. Committee’s Work 


enneth Barnard, formerly secretary 
y the Better Business Commission at 
; Toledo, and more 
recently associate 
director of the 
National  Vigil- 
ance ‘Committee 
of the Associated 
Advertising 
‘Clubs, has been 
appointed director 
of the committee’s 
work. William P. 
Green is now 
associate director. 
Owing to over- 
work and an at- 
tack of grippe, 
Green recently 
} suffered a nervous 
t reakdown, and, in returning to work, 
ie expressed a preference for lighter 
iuties. 
Harry D, Robbins, chairman of the 
Tational Vigilance Committee, also an- 
ounced that Hugh Smith, who for some 
ime has been secretary of the Vigilance 
‘ommittee, has resigned. Mr. Green will 
rect the work which Smith has been 
xing, of organizing and serving Better 
isiness bureaus. 


KENNETH BARNARD 


Business Bureau Aids Ads 


The value of the Better Business Bu- 
‘au of the Kansas City Advertising 
ub has shown its value to one firm 
least, according to W. A. Repp, presi- 
' ot of the Duff & Repp Furniture Com- 
s ny. He told the Oil Men’s Club that, 
vce the bureau had been started, the 
‘ue of his company’s advertising had 
creased from 50 to 75 per cent. The 
? | firms are being asked to give $1,000 
' »ward the bureau. Paul Sauer, adver- 
ising manager of the Mutual Oil Com- 
any, is chairman of the committee rais- 

» ag the fund. 


AS eee : CALL PRINCE OF WALES TO 
apes : LEAD MEN 


(Continued from page 14) 


Richards Advertising Agency, com- 
nander of the Post, presiding in a most 
ible and vigorous fashion managed to 
clear the docket of a good deal of routine 
post business before introducing William 
H. Rankin, of the Rankin Agency, who, 
in a happy, humorous vein, urged the 
members to support the Advertising Club 
of New York in its new building project. 
The principal speaker was F. A. Wil- 
son-Lawrenson of the Union Carbide & 
sera Carbon Corporation, president of the 
Civitan Club of New York and chair- 
man of the “London 1924” committee of 
: Ee Sec eg pote Re recy aan MRLs i the Associated Advertising Clubs. He 
ee ee nome §=was introduced by Mr. Rankin and made 
ay : -) 3! a most enthusiastic plea for a closer re- 
lationship between the English-speaking 
peoples as of vital helpfulness to those 
engaged in commerce, in industry, in ad- 
§ vertising and in publishing on both sides 

fof the water. 
“Already in England committees have 
yeen formed looking to our arrival,” said 
i Vir. Lawrenson. “Lord Rothermere of 
che Daily Mail has voluntarily subscribed 
\ $25,000 to go toward the entertainment 
b>f the American visitors; Sir Edward 
N Iulton, proprietor of the Daily Sketch 
ind many other newspapers, has sub- 
cribed an additional $25,000 and the 
Newspaper Publishers Association of 
London has subscribed $10,000—all this 
»efore a penny has been asked for. There 
s no doubt that if, or when, the invita- 
ion is formally accepted, London will 
-aise at least $250,000 for entertainment 

) UTposes. 

“At the time it is proposed to hold the 


for April.14,.1923 


advertising convention in London, Eng- 
land will be holding the biggest exposi- 
tion ever held in*the “world, «It will -be 
the British Empire Exposition at which 
will be displayed products and manufac- 
tures from every part of. the Imperial 
domain. This exposition will be held at 
Wembly, where already the largest 
stadium in the world, capable of seating 
over 100,000 people has been built. It is 
there at Wembly that the advertising con- 
vention will be held and visiting Amer- 
icans will have a unique opportunity of 
meeting marchants from allover the 
world; silk dealers from China; jewel 
merchants from India; coffee growers 
from Ceylon; ivory dealers from Bur- 
mah; rubber growers from Malay; spice 
dealers from the Near East; wool grow- 
ers from Australia; pearl merchants from 
the Islands of Polynesia; traders and 
merchants from over half the world. 

“And I am sure part of the educational 
value that visiting Americans will derive 
from such a visit will come from a bet- 
ter appreciation of how England has met 
the serious problems confronting her as 
she emerged from the life and death 
struggle of the great war. 

“A friendly visit of a great body of 
representative American business men 
will do much, I am certain, to convince 
them and, through them, our country at 
large that we can profitably to both 
countries extend the business of each. 
Such a friendly visit will go a good way 
toward taking important commercial af- 
fairs out of the hands of the politicians 
and putting it in the hands of business 
men, 


best advertisements for the 
U. S. A. that we have ever sent abroad 


Another 


| 
\ 
were the 2,000,000 soldier boys ws 
to France—thousands of them via 


“don en route, [ found they create} 


mensé good will for the U. S, A; 
cially those boys who had the oppor} 
to visit English homes. Our boys) 


‘ducted themselves so well and were; 


fine specimens of manhood that } 

same homes now welcome the {) 
tunity to buy advertised American ; 

ucts. I find ‘Carnation Milk, I} 
Milk, Pepsodent, Sun Maid Raisins | 
sweet Prunes, Sunkist Oranges, 

ready and Gem Safety Razors, Co| 
Tooth Paste, Goodrich and Gor} 
Tires, many American automobile} 
even Quaker Oats largely advertise; 
successfully merchandised. The 1} 
is there for hundreds of other Am 
products and one of the results, |} 
that will accrue from the Londoi| 
Convention would be more U. S. A.; 
ucts will be advertised and sold in 
Britain and surely many more ]) 
advertisers will follow the footsti, 
Lever Brothers in their great succes 
advertising and selling Lux, Rinso,| 
buoy Soap in this country, and |) 
Teas. This will mean more adve ; 
for our newspapers, magazines, | 

papers, business trade papers anc 
door advertising. 

“T believe the world at large—a 
pecially every European country) 
be benefited by the world adyei} 
convention in London in 1924 and} 
lieve we Americans will learn al 
deal from such a visit and cony| 
The London advertising men are | 
this proposition very seriously an 
make good in every way to every| 
gate who may attend this conventio/ 


Weekly 


In Class With Big Dailies 


ORWIN BROTHERS, Peru, Illinois 

are publishers of the weekly New: 
Heraldand also handle a lot of job print 
ing. They investigated and found, to thei 
great delight, that display type facilitie 
good enough for such big dailies as th: 
Cleveland Press and Detroit News wer) 
yet inexpensive enough to be availabl 


to them. 


Unlimited New Type on Slugs 


The foundry type sys- condensed. These are lai 
tem had proven too in- in two 16-case cabinet 
elastic to take care of their each of which has drawet| 
varying requirements. opening right and left a) 


Furthermore, 


foundry ternately. Four men coul/ 


type was seldom available thus be working at tw) 


in complete series, 


much cabinets at once, if eve 


less families. The most necessary, and turn ov 


used fonts were 


always four men’s work. 


wearing out, or running 


out of sorts. 


The outfit also include! 


In November they in- the 112%4-em stick. The 


stalled the Ludlow, 


which are using this to set 8-co 


was in time to help them umn heads with one just 
with their holiday rush of fication. The long lines at 
business. Now they have then cast in a series 0 
19 fonts of Cheltenham, slugs, which join up pei 


including oldstyle, 


bold, fectly without affectin 


bold italic and bold extra the spacing. 


THE LUDLOW 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 1 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York - 


JGUSTA JOURNALISTS 
FETE PRESIDENT 


ss Banquet Featured by Only Pub- 
lic Address by Harding Dur- 
ing Five Weeks’ Vacation 
in the South 


uGusTA, Ga. April 6—Warren G. 
ding was the guest of honor at the 
3 banquet, given by local newspaper 
; tonight. It was the most brilliant 
jtion ever seen in this city. 
ae banquet was featured by an ad- 
3 by the President, his first and only 
fic utterance during his five weeks’ 
‘tion in the South. 
embers of the Presidential party 
emt were: President Harding; Sec- 
‘y George B. Christian, Jr.; Brig. 
_ Charles E. Sawyer; Senator Law- 
e C. Phipps; Senator Frederick 
; Speaker F. H. Gillette; ex-Sena- 
{. S. Frelinghuysen; ex-Senator Gil- 
Hitchcock; Albert D. Lasker; E. 
{cLean; C. J. Dunphy, and George 
ames. 
hile in Augusta the newspaper men 
ie President’s party were entertained 
tivic bodies. Those who attended 
press banquet were: E. R. Bartley, 
hington, D. C., Associated Press; 
ge R. Holmes, International News; 
. Rousa, Universal Service; Harry 
?rice, Washington Post; Ralph A. 
ns, New York Herald; Samuel T. 
lamson, New York Times; Glenn I. 
er, New York World; L. C. Martin, 
2d Press; and K. W. Passold, Pathe. 
the local newspaper men, there 
_ Milwee Owens, William Augustus 
rrow, Augusta Herald, and Thomas 
rson Hamilton, Benjamin E. Pierce 
Hilliary Mangum, Augusta Chroni- 
In addition there were some two 
red visitors at the banquet. 
ief addresses were made by Thomas 
amilton, Mayor Julian M. Smith, 
amin E. Pierce, Rodney S. Cohen, 
aander Georgia Department of the 
rican Legion; Federal Judge Wil- 
H. Barrett, and Judge Henry C. 
mond. Judge A. L. Franklin served 
oastmaster and his fine “Georgia 
‘s” were a great delight. 


\PANESE INTERVIEWS FORD 


ta Newspaper Man Motors from 
Omaha to Washington 


iichi F, Kameii, correspondent of the 
dku Inshokuryo Shimbunsha, Japa- 
language paper of Osaka, Japan, 
two hours at the Omaha Chamber 
ymmerce March 31, en route to De- 
by auto. ; 
announced he was interviewing 
y Ford by appointment, after which 
ould drive to Washington. 
€ correspondent did not think much 
le Nebraska roads. According to 
ory, he missed the Lincoln Highway 
ame in on a dirt road. He said the 
near Hebron, Neb., were the worst 
ad seen anywhere in the United 
8 or Europe. 


$75,000 for Journalism Bldg. 


2 Oklahoma Legislature and Gover- 
assed an appropriation of $75,000 for 
rmalism building at the University of 
1oma., 


er a 
PS FOR THE AD MANAGER 


| 


V. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, Phil- 
ta. Using 30-inches and 20 inches 1 time 
inches 18 times for Ivory Garters. 


ge Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, New 
! Placing 3,000-line contracts for Cliquot 


phell-Ewald Company, 18 West 34th 
New York. Using 312 inches, 13 lines, 
Kland Motor Car Co. 

m Chesman & Co., 130 West 42nd street, 
York. Placing yearly contracts for 
Medicine Company. 

ur M. Crumrine Company, 300 Madison 
» New York. Making 1,000-line yearly 
*ts for Pure Oil Company. 
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George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Making 12,000-line contracts for Pollock 
Pen Company. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Orders and contracts issuing 
in Ohio on Carnation Milk Products Company, 
Chicago, Ill., and in Wyoming on the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Ferry-Hanly Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Using Canadian papers for 
the Western Company (Hairnets), Chicago, Ill, 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 S. Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Making one full-page con- 
tract for Lewis Laboratories. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Now placing account of Dr. R. H. 
Kline, Red Bank, N. J., medical preparations; 
will place account for Naco Products Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturers of “Naco” 
for removing stains from linen and other 
fabrics, 


E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ave- 


nue. New York. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for Corn Products Refining Company. 


Hoops Agency, 9 East Huron street, Chi- 
cago. Placing 1,000-line yearly contracts for 
Paige-Detroit Motor. 


Dillard Jacobs Agency, Candler Building, 
Atlanta. Making yearly contracts for Calotabs 
Company. 


Arnold Joerns Company, Inc., Chicago. .Has 
secured account of Louis F. Dow Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of the Dow 
Automatic Pencil, A preliminary campaign 
in newspapers has been planned for this ac- 
count. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 52 Vander- 
bilt avenue, New York. Placing account for 
Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of ‘“Clothescraft Clothes.” 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 E. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. Using some new 
papers for Victory Bag & Paper Company, 
Chicago. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
Placing 7,200-line contracts for the All Year 
Club of Southern California. 

Lord & Thomas, 366 Madison avenue, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for West Indies 
Fruit Importing. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for Palmolive Co. 

John Jex Martin Company, 202 South State 
street, Chicago. Issuing orders on Republic 
Paint & Varnish Company, Chicago. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 806 La Salle 
street, Minneapolis. Will make up lists dur- 
ing April for Iowa Bird Company, Des Moines, 
to advertise birds, pets and supplies. 

Morse International Agency, 449 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. Placing 5,000-line contracts for 


“Potter Drug & Chemical Co., “Cuticura.” 


Stack Advertising Company, 29 East Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. Issuing general orders 
and contracts on Santa Fe Railway Company, 
Chicago, Standard Oil Company, Indiana, and 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 Fourth avenue, New 
York. Placing following accounts: Alois P. 
Swoboda, New York, “Conscious Evolution’ 
and the Pelton Publishing Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Have secured account 
of Rochelle Canneries, Inc., Rochelle, Ill. Plans 
have been made for a newspaper campaign ad- 
vertising “Captain Kid” canned peas and 
canned com. Sending copy to small Ohio 
newspapers on Sheffield Chemical Company. 

Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for S. B. & 
B. W. Fletcher, Inc. 

United Advertising Corporation, 2112 Cabell 
street, Dallas, Texas. Has obtained a $2,000 
contract from the Automotive Electric Com- 
pany advertising radio supplies. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 130 North Wells 
street, Chicago. Issuing schedules to Ohio 
papers for the Para Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Will make up lists during 
month of May for Boston Varnish Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of “Kyanize” varnishes 
and enamels. 

Watts, Scott & Beutell, Alfriend Building, At- 


lanta, Ga. _Making yearly contracts for Adair 
Realty & Trust Company. 


Few Papers — (if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 


Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising—is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Circulation 30,237 Member A.B.C. 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. 
Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Editors 


Keep your pages 
alive and attrac- 
tive. Follow the 
leads in the: 
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NOTED PAPER MAN DIES 


Kennedy B. Fullerton Was Affection- 
Known As Judge 


Kennedy B. Fullerton, to a large circle 
of friends in the paper trade affection- 
ately known as the Judge, died April 10 
at Brookline, Mass., where he had made 
his home since last fall. Fullerton was 
graduated from the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute in 1872 with 
the degree of B.A. and from Columbia 
University in 1877 with LL.B. Entering 
the paper trade, he early attracted the 
attention of Albrecht Pagenstecher, the 
controlling interest of the Hudson River 
Pulp & Paper Co. now a part of the 
International Paper ‘Company, and for 
many years sold the product of this mill. 
In 1884 the Manufacturers Paper Com- 
pany was formed by Pagenstecher, Full- 
erton and F. W. Bidwell. Fullerton was 
the first secretary of this company, later 
becoming first vice-president and general 
manager. He was also one of the or- 
ganizers of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, and for many years a director. 

In January, 1910, he retired from active 
business, but remained as a director in 
the Manufacturers Paper Company and 
the Shawmut Manufacturing -Company 
until his death. 


ately 


Obituary 


James H. Bennet, aged 68, for 28 
years editor and proprietor of the Comp- 
ton (Cal.) Enterprise, died March 29. 

W. P.:McCammon, aged 65, owner 
and founder of the Milford (O.) Rec- 
ord, a weekly paper, died April 3 in 
Miamiville (O.). He suffered a stroke a 
year ago and was forced to retire from 
active business. 

Wu.iAm J. Wess, for eight years sec- 
retary and treasurer of the international 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union and a member of the Old Time 
Pressmen’s Association, died April 7 at 
his home in Brooklyn. He founded a 
printing and lithographing business in 
Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Witt1AM H. WHEELER, aged 61, 
a native of New York, died at Halsey, 
Ore., March 28.’ Her husband is con- 
nected with the Halsey enterprise. 

ANDREW HOoLLAND, aged 79, veteran 
Canadian newspaper man and parliamen- 
tary reporter, died at Ottawa recently. 
He was for years part owner and pub- 
lisher of the Ottawa Citizen, and previ- 
ously worked on many leading Canadian 
papers. With his brother, the late 
George C. Holland, he introduced the 
Hansard system of official parliamentary 
reporting to Canada. 

SamueL Ropert BARNETT, aged 53, for 
years part owner and editor of the So- 
lano County (Cal.) Courier, died at So- 
lano, March 19. He was a veteran of 
the Spanish-American war and one of 
the best known newspaper men in North- 
ern California. 

Awen N. Repmonp, brother of John 
F. Redmond, managing editor of Eprtor 
& Pusiisuer, died in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, Mo., April 11, after 
a seven weeks’ illness of influenza, pneu- 
monia and empyema. He was 26 years 
old. Funeral services will be held April 
16 from his late home, 441 Rogers ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GrorceE EpMuNp VARILAN, aged 58, a 
magazine illustrator and brother of 
Henry Varian of the New York World 
advertising staff, died at his home in 
Brooklyn, April 12, of spinal meningitis. 

Mrs. V. E. Osttn, aged 76, mother of 
J. C. Oslin, telegraph editor of the San 
Antonio Evening News, died recently. 

Mrs. Rosert B. Murray, widow of a 
former editor and owner of several 
weekly newspapers in Rockland County, 
N. Y., died March 15 at Elmira, and was 
buried beside her husband, whom_ she 
survived fourteen years. Her son, Rob- 
ert H. Murray, was for long connected 
with newspapers in Rochester, New 
York and Philadelphia and before en- 
gaging in ‘business in 
served the New York World as special 


Mexico City 
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correspondent there for several years. 
Mrs. Murray was the last survivor of 
the family of Hammon D. Pinney, a 
pioneer merchant of Owego, N. Y., who 
attained prominence in anti-slavery ac- 
tivities, having been a friend and con- 
temporary of Horace Greeley, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner and 
Frederick Douglass. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HEANEY GALLAGHER, 
wife of Charles A, Gallagher, president 
of New York Newspaper Mailer’s Union 
No. 6, is dead. 

CHANNELL PICKERING TOWNSLEY, nine 
months-old son of C. P. Townsley, as- 
sociate editor of the Great Bend (Kan.) 
Tribune, died after a few hours illness. 

I. N. Smiruson, aged 55, for the past 
fifteen years business manager of the 
Oklahoma State Register, Guthrie, Okla., 
died March 30. 

Witi1aM J, TAyLor, aged 59, veteran 
newspaper writer and correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star in Cuba dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, died at 
Cincinnati from a complication of 
diseases. 

'GreorcE T. CAMPBELL, publisher of the 
Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Herald, is dead 
as the result of a stroke of paralysis 
suffered March 31, soon after returning 
from Florida. Nearly all business houses 
in Owosso closed during the hours of the 
funeral. 

Mrs. Emma ADELAIDE SMITH DING- 
MAN, aged 86, widow of A. Dingman, 
publisher of the Strathroy (Ont.) Age, 
and mother of L. H. Dingman, St. 


Thomas Times-Journal, and Charles 
Dingman, Stratford Herald, died at 
Stratford, Ontario, April 6. 

Cor. Water. T, Horne, aged 79, 


prominent in the development of Long 
Beach, Cal., died April 5. He was born 
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in Buffalo. For several years he was 
connected with the old San Francisco 
Call, first as reporter and latterly as 
business manager. 


W. C. Morrow, aged 70, California 
short story writer, playwright, and crime 
reporter, died April 3 in Ojai, where he 
had gone to seek health. 


Wa ter H. CuHEsnuT, aged 21, man- 
aging editor of the Northwestern Bulletin, 
a Negro publication of the Twin Cities, 
died in St. Paul April 5, 


Jack Carney, for more than twenty- 
five years employed in the pneumatic tube 
department of the Chicago City News 
Bureau, died recently. 


Louis P. MEYERHARDT, aged 65, city 
editor of the Rome (Ga.) Tribune-Her- 
ald, died suddenly April 8, from heart 
disease. 

Apert L. BEARDSLEY,, father of Harry 
M. Beardsley, real estate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, died last week in 
LaMessa, Cal. He was master mechanic 
of the eastern division of the Santa Fe 
Railroad.. For many years he was presi- 
dent of the Traveling Engineers’ Asso- 


‘ciation and the Chicago Car Foreman’s 


Association. 
Frank E. ALLEN, aged 51, compositor 


on the New York Herald, died in 
Brooklyn, He was a member of the 
Masons. 


Epwarp J. Munpy, pioneer printer and 
publisher of Denver, died April 4 after a 
six month’s illness. He was the son of 
Edward Mundy, founder of the Ontario 
Printing & Publishing Co., and editor 
and publisher of the Ontario Reformer, 
for years a leading Canadian publica- 
tion. The younger Mundy was editor and 
proprietor of the Fort Perry (Can. ) 


| 
| 
| 


Standard, leaving to go to Denver; 
that city’s early days and founding | 
of its largest printing plants which 
operated many years. 

Major C. A. WITHERS, age 82, 0; 
a writer on a Cincinnati paper, is dé| 
The Cincinnati Post makes his life | 
basis of a “first-page editorial on Ne’ 
papers.” 


State Honors Editor’s Memory | 


The State of Colorado has reques: 
the family of the late Frederick O, Di) 
ensheets, financial editor of the Roj\ 
Mountain News and Denver Times, ' 
turn over to the State Museum one | 
Dickensheet’s autographed photogra): 
and any old letters, books, newspapers 
newspaper clippings of historical bear} 
which the distinguished editor may h}| 
left and which the family do not de); 
to keep. This is a recognition of Dick’! 
sheet’s forty-five years of intimate as, 
ciation with public affairs in Colorado, 


Mrs. Mark Cohen Dead 


Mrs, Mark Cohen, wife of the 4| 
known Australasian journalist and mi} 
ber of the Legislative Council of hj 
Zealand, is dead at Denedin, N. Z. | 
was 63 years old. Mr. and Mrs, Co} 
were in Honolulu in 1921 when Mr, Co} 
was a delegate to the Press Congress) 
the World. 


Press Club Keeps Him on Job 


The Des Moines Press Club has | 
fused to accept the resignation, on | 
count of his removal to Storm Lake, 
its president, W. C. Jarnagin, form(| 
managing editor of the Des Moines C: 
ital. 


] 
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The Boston Transcript Enjoyed 


~ GOOD BUSINESS 


The Transcript’s gain in local advertising was 
six per cent—the largest of any Boston paper, 
six and seven-day papers included. 


The Transcript’s gain in national advertising 
was nine per cent, the largest gain of any 
paper being eleven per cent. 


The Transcript’s consistent gains are attribut- 
able to the merits of the paper and conservative 
selling efforts. | 


Boston Lbening Transcript 


National Advertising Representative 


Charles H. Eddy Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


for the first quarter of 1923 


UNDLACH DENIES 
WORLD CHARGES 


vs No “‘Full Copy’”’ Penalty Was Pro- 
rided in Ship Board Ad Contract 
—wWill Pay Short Rates on 
Proof of Liability 


. T. Gundlach of the Gundlach Ad- 
ising Agency, Inc., has filed answer 
she suit brought against him last De- 
‘ber by the Press Publishing Com- 
“y, publisher of the New York World 
| Evening World, for $5,157.76, which 
\paper claimed was due it on the ac- 
jt of U. S. Shipping Board advertis- 
i placed by the agency due to alleged 
jire to live up to a contract, which 
vd for “full copy” or the payment of 
igher rate, Action in the case was 
‘inally begun in the New York Su- 
‘ne Court, but was transferred to the 
ited States District Court for the 
ithern District of New York. 

| his answer, Mr. Gundlach makes a 
tral denial of the charges. 

he World’s complaint charges that 
’r a contract between it and the 
idlach Agency, effective for one year 
ag from August 30, 1921, the World 
‘pted advertising and billed it at its 
L-copy” rate of 45 cents a line, less 
per cent, the agency commission. 
ing the year the agency actually 
ed 35,637 lines of advertising with 
‘World, while the complaint alleges 
aced 66,869 lines with the New York 
ies. When this had been ascertained, 
‘World “shortrated” the agency for 
ents a line in addition, or 60 cents a 
| less 15 per cent, which the paper 
ns is “the high rate” which the con- 
: provides shall be charged if “full- 
,” was not supplied to the World. 

te Gundlach Advertising Agency re- 
dd to pay, claiming that the World’s 
| card carried a rate for Trans-At- 
¢ steamship advertising of 50 cents a 
for copy inserted 156 times within 
year, and that, as it supplied copy for 
ard of 200 insertions, this was “the 
-rate’ meant in the contract. The 
‘cy offered to pay the difference be- 
n 45 cents a line, less 15 per cent 
(50 cents a line, less 15 per cent. 
_ Was refused by the World on the 
‘nd that this 50 cent insertion rate 
wa special call of advertising and 
not apply to “full-copy” contracts. 
le steamship advertising which the 
llach agency contracted for with the 
Id, was advertising which prior to 
last 30, 1921, had been handled by 
‘ agencies, namely, Frank Seaman, 
/acting for the United States Lines, 
ding the Pacific Mail Line; Bots- 
Constantine & Taylor, for the Pa- 
Steamship Company (the Admiral 
); and the Frank Presbrey Com- 
tor the Munson Line. All of these 
Operated U. S. Shipping Board 
‘Is and the advertising was trans- 
d to the Gundlach agency, which has 
handled all of the Board’s advertis- 


I Gundiach denies that the contract 
lestion provided that the defendant, 
& event of his refusal or omission to 
jase “full-copy” space throughout 
leriod from August 30, 1921, to Au- 
29, 1922, should pay for the space 
lly used at the rate of 60 cents per 
less a 15 per cent allowance. He 
er denies that in the events which 
ened, and in view of the advertising 
‘in the New York World actually 
by the defendant, pursuant to the 
‘Contract between plaintiff and de- 
nt, neither the contract nor the rate 
of the World contained any pro- 
1s whereby the defendant stipulated 
tke such payment. 
© defendant further denies that he 
ny knowledge or information suffi- 
to form a belief, as to the number 
es used in the World for the United 
8 Shipping Board, except 83,137 
‘Placed through the Gundlach Ad- 
ing Agency, 
- Gundlach notifies the plaintiff that 
nds ready upon receipt of prover 
ation from the plaintiff as to short 
S due on such Shipping Board ad- 
mg as was placed otherwise than 
gh the defendant, to pay any short 
[ 


f 
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ratings for which the defendant may be 
liable either under the contract referred 


to in the complaint or otherwise. 


The case has been noticed for the April 


term of Court. 


Taylor, Jackson, Brophy & Nash, 30 
Broad Street, New York, are attorneys 
for the Press Publishing Company, and 
Mr. Gundlach is represented by Vine 


Smith, 64 Wall Street, New York. 


CORRESPONDENTS BLUFF WAY 
BY FRONTIERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


‘Charlie—Good old Charlie! 
Hurrah!” 

When he descended at the theatre the 
mob stormed him. Pretty girls fought 
to kiss him, people tore buttons off his 
coat for souvenirs, his hat was smashed, 
his tie torn off. Burly bobbies linked 
arms and fought a path for him into the 
foyer. ; 

But the real Charlie failed to attend 
that night. 


Hip, Hip 


* * x 


Once a month the correspondent sits 
down to figure out his expense account. 
Back home the auditor sharpens his blue 
pencil. 

Up in Reval a newspaperman was 
fighting fleas, censors and Bolsheviki in 
trying to cover the Baltic. On top of 
all his troubles came a laconic wire from 
his chief: 

“Why is your expense account higher 
than that of any other man in Europe?” 

The correspondent meditated, pond- 
ered, thought. What the deuce could he 
answer to an insult like that? Finally 
he took his Corona and hand, and wired 
the chief. 

“Tll bite—why?” was his answer. 

* * * 


What an auditor considers “necessary 
expenditure” becomes one of the great 
mysteries of life. One of the biggest 
services in Europe will not approve ex- 
penditures made for drinks until the cor- 
respondent establishes that the drinks 
were part of entertainment necessary 
to get news. 

Thus an auditor notified a field man 
that he had cut some $20 worth of 
drinks off a hotel bill turned in. 

“All drinks on bill were entertain- 
ment,” the correspondent wired back. 

The painstaking auditor rechecked the 
bill, and discovering that in several cases 
only one drink was charged for, wrote 
the correspondent that single drinks, at 
least, would have to come out of his 
own pocket. 

As the story is told, the field man 
wrote in somewhat in this vein: 

“Dear Sir—Every drink on that. bill 
was for entertainment. You mention 
single drinks. I should think this point 
would be obvious to you. I endeavor 
to save money at every turn. There- 
fore, when circumstances force me to 
entertain people in order to get news, I 
make a practice of buying one drink 
for my news source, taking only a free 
glass of water myself.” 

* * x 

American newspapermen in mid-Eur- 
ope, being paid in dollars, draw sums 
that are fabulous wealth in the currency 
of the country to which they are ac- 
credited. A Vienna correspondent re- 
cently figured out that his salary and 
expenses amounted to 500,000,000 kronen 
a year. In Germany, for example, 
President Ebert draws the marks equiv- 
alent of $42 a week. The Berlin corre- 
spondents rank among the rich men in 
the country. 

Recently one of the governments rea- 
lized this fact. They found that the 
American incomes put them, in native 
currency, in the wealthiest group liable 
to 85 per cent super-income tax. They 
gently hinted to the newspapermen that 
they wanted to collect. To the best of 
my knowledge this embarrassing ques- 
tion has not yet been settled. 

Being one of the richest men in mid- 
Europe is not as good as it sounds, how- 
ever. The 500,000,000 kronen man, who 
pays 100,000 kronen for a meal and 
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50,000 for a ‘taxi ride, needs all the 
kronen the nation can print. 

* K > 


The American newspaperman in Eur- 
ope soon loses any shyness about talking 
with Europe’s great. He finds that 
Kings, Premiers, Dukes, War Ministers 
and famous generals average up as about 
the same kind of persons as bankers, 
society leaders, police court magistrates, 
desk sergeants and retired grocers. All 
quite human. 


When requesting an interview, how- 
ever, he always stumbles a bit over 
“Your Lordship’s Most Obedient Serv- 
ant,” and the young correspondent al- 
ways wonders whether to write “Dear 
Duke of Northumberland, Dear Sir—.” 
He learns to say “Your Grace” eventu- 
ally. 


There is, however, the story of the 
efficient correspondent and the Prime 
Minister of Roumania. 


The Roumanian Premier came up to 
Paris during some crisis, and flatly re- 
fused to see newspaper men. But he 
had a story to tell, so one American, 
hopping into a taxi, dashed over to the 
Roumanian embassy. 


Pushing by the flunkey who opened 


the door, he walked down the corridor 
and entered a library. There was no 


29 


one in sight, so, opening an inner door, 
he entered a sort of state reception room. 
There was a huge desk over in a corner. 


Behind it sat a bent white haired, 
fragile old man, busily writing in long- 


hand. 

This particular correspondent is a big, 
husky, square jawed citizen. He stalked 
over to the desk, planted himself, arms 
akimbo, and glowered down. 

“Are you the Prime 
Roumania?” he growled, 

The timorous little man huddled lower 
behind the desk. 

“Yes sir, yes sir,’ he answered apolo- 
getically. 


Minister of 


Join New York News Bureau 


Frederick W. Thoben, Louis F. Holtz- 
mann and Charles H. Bright have become 
members of the staff of the New York 
News Bureau Association. All have had 
wide financial newspaper experience and 
for many years were reporters for Dow, 
Jones & Co. Ralph W. Vincent, who has 
been associated with the New York News 
Bureau more than 20 years, has been 
placed in charge of the railroad depart- 
ment and all Mexican affairs. William 


J. Gomber is now in charge of the metals 
department, while Martin J. Walsh has 
been put in charge of the oil division. 


the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morning all the people who 
have a hand in furnishing your telephone service came to your 


door for your share of their pay. 


From the telephone company 


itself, would come operators, supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, installers, cable splicers, 
test-boardmen, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, executives, book- 
keepers, commercial representatives, stenographers, clerks, con- 
duit men and many others, who daily serve your telephone re- 


quirements unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to take your share of national 


> 


state and municipal taxes, amounting to over forty million 


dollars. 


There would be men and women coming for a fair 


return on their money invested in telephone stocks and bonds — 
money which has made the service possible. 


Then there are the people who produce the raw materials, 
the supplies and manufactured articles required for telephone 


service. 


They would include hundreds of thousands of work- 


ers in mines, smelters, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, wire 
mills, foundries, machine shops, rubber works, paint factories, 
cotton, silk and paper mills, rope works, glass works, tool works, 


and scores of other industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, the money is distributed 
by the company to the long line of people who have furnished 


something necessary for your service. 


The Bell System spares 


no effort to make your service the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized to that end. 


‘toward Better Service 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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MR. PERRY’S LITTLE JOKE 


N chronicling the transfer of the Clover Leaf Min- 
neapolis property—The News—to Messrs. John H. 
Perry and Richard Lloyd Jones—Epitor & PuB- 

LISHER stated, in a most casual way, that Mr. Perry 
denied that he represented Mr. Hearst in the transac- 
tion, which was, we believed, but a simple statement of 
fact of some interest to our clientele—see EpiTor & 
PusBLIsHER for January 6, page 18, column ih 

In reporting the visit of Messrs. John H. Perry 
and Richard Lloyd Jones to Minneapolis to take over 
the control of the Minneapolis News, EpiTor & Pus- 
”isHER chronicled some staff changes and further 
stated that—‘“all interested continued to deny that 
William Randolph Hearst has any interest in the 
paper”—see Epitor & PUBLISHER for February 17, 
;age 16. 

These stories were handled in the routine way and 
the men who wrote them and the desk men who passed 
them thought they had covered the items fairly and 
squarely and straightforwardly, as is the custom of 
reporting all news of the trade in the columns of the 
Eprtor & PuBLisHER. But Mr. Perry took exception 
to the denial part of the stories and said to the editor, 
in a telephonic conyersation—rather jokingly, he 
thought—“how would you like it, if I were to say in 
my papers that you denied that the Scripps interests 
owned Epiror & PUBLISHER?” or words substantially 
to that effect. 

This is all there is to the statement in The American 
Press, house organ of the American Press Association 
of which Mr. Perry is owner, for April, reproduced in 
full below, that Epitor & ‘PUBLISHER is controlled 
by the Scripps’ interests. 


BROWN CONTINUES TO DENY 
THAT EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
IS CONTROLLED BY SCRIPPS 


EARLY REPORT OF OWNERSHIP OF TRADE PAPER 
REVIVED AGAIN, IS SAID BY PUBLISHER 
TO BE UNTRUE 


James Wright Brown, President of the Editor & Pub- 
lisher Company, denies that this trade paper is controlled 
by the Scripps interest. 

“Eprror & PuBLISHER was first published by James B. 
Shale, who organized the Publishers’ Press, a telegraphic 
news organization that handled pony reports and served 
some of the small dailies. Epiror & PUBLISHER at that 
time was useful as a sort of “House Organ” for the wire 
concern. Suddenly Shale sold out Publishers’ Press 
to the Scripps people, who organized the United Press. 
Shale, however, continued the ostensible ownership of 
Eprror & PusiisHEeR. Soon, however, it was considered 
that Eprtor & PuBLisHeER by itself was too small a propo- 
sition for Shale to devote his time to, and in a short 
time the publication passed out of Scripp’s hands. Then 
there was much speculation as to whether Scripps had 
taken over the then ‘house organ” of the Publishers’ Press 
just as he had taken over the Publishers’ Press 
itself, with the object of making Eprror' & PUBLISHER 
a “house organ” of the Scripps enterprises, A Scrips 
Publication, naturally, could not look for much public 
support from newspapers which were in competition with 
the Scripps string of dailies. 

The report of secret ownership was not heard again until 
the meeting of the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation last spring, when the rumor was revived. 

Apparently these reports have been brought forth by 
the evidence of the interest of Scripps paper in the 
Epitor & PusiisHer and the Epiror & FUBLISHER in 
Scripps papers in the big volume of free publicity for 
Scripps’ enterprises apearing from time to time in the 
Epiror & PuspLisHER. This may be accounted for, how- 
ever by the fact that the Scripps concerns carry in Epr10R 
& PusBLisHER a large volume of advertising which in- 
variably appears in preferential positions, and this pos- 
sibly might supply a reason for the repeated appearance 
in Eprror & PustisHer of the news and free public- 
ity covering the Scripps’ enterprises and also the free 
publicity given to those persons connected with Scripps’ 
enterprises who buy advertising in the Epitor & Pus- 
LIsHER. Mr. Brown now claims to own and control 
Epitor & PustisHer. He appears as its President and 
Editor. He continues to deny that Scripps owns control. 


So Mr. Perry is having his little joke. In it he 
is aided and abetted by the editor of The American 
Press, Mr. Percy S. Howard, formerly president of 
the old New York Press Club, with the management 
of which Epiror & PupLisHEeR has felt impelled to 
disagree on many occasions in the past, the last edi- 
torial reference being on page 34 of the issue for 
March 31, 1923. 

One of the framed mottoes in our news room seems 
to the writer to be quite in point. It reads—‘‘there 
is such a thing as having a product so good that when 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) 


Keer thou not this of old, since man 
was placed upon earth, That the triumph- 
ing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but for a moment? Because he hath 
oppressed and hath forsaken the poor; because 
he hath violently taken away an house whach 
he buildeth not; Surely he shall not feel quiet- 
ness in his belly, he shall not save of that which 
he desired. The heaven shall reveal his in- 
iquity; and the earth shall rise up against him. 
The increase of his house shall depart, and his 
goods shall flow away in the day: of His wrath. 
This is the portion of a wicked man from God, 
and the heritage appointed unto him by God 
(Job. «x: 4, 5, 19, 20, 27-29). He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none ; 
and he that hath meat, let him do likewnse. 
Then came also publicans to be baptized, and 
said unto Him, Master, what shall we do? 
And,He said unto them, Exact no more than 
that which is appointed you (Luke wi: 11-13). 


your competitors run you down, folks know they’re 
lyin’.” This is equally true of reputation and character. 

And now, you will pardon a purely personal word. 
When I purchased the controlling stock interest— 
51% of the outstanding stock in the Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER COMPANY in 1912, I had 8 minority stock- 
holders, as the readers of the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
know and as the Government statements on file with 
the Post Office Department will show. 

By dint of hard work, close application and through 
the intelligent co-operation of an earnest, able, de- 
voted staff, I have been able to improve our financial 
condition each year to such an extent as to be able to 
purchase, from time to time, all of the outstanding 
shares of the old minority stockholders in the com- 
pany. 

The first shares acquired were those of Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard; then Hunter, McReynolds and 
Hulderman; then George P. Leffler and George C. 
Kobbe. These purchases were made over a period 
of ten years. 

In July, 1922, I initiated negotiations with Mr. 
Thomas J. Keenan, of Pittsburgh for his 90 shares 
of stock and with Mr. E. D. DeWitt for the 75 shares 
of stock that he acquired in 1915. And I am pleased 
to report that in December and later in February, 
both of these stock holdings were taken over by my- 
self and the Eprror & PUBLISHER COMPANY. 

Every share of stock of the Epiror & PUBLISHER 
Company which is outstanding is owned by myself 
and is in my safety deposit vault in the Hanover 
National Bank. 

The Scripps interest, or no other interest, has one 
single, solitary share of stock in this company. 

My associates on the Board of Directors are the 
Department Heads of the Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
Messrs. John F. Redmond, Ben Mellon, Arthur T. 
Robb, Jr., J. B. Keeney and Fenton Dowling. 

Beginning in January of this year, we instituted a 
profit sharing plan*whereby every employee of the 
company will participate in the profits of the concern 
in the year 1923. 

Personally, I am glad of the opportunity that the 
publication of the untruthful and wholly misleading 
statement in the American Press has given me to state 
the case of the ownership of the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for the information of our clientele. 

Character to a newspaper, as well as a class, trade 
and technical journal, is the one great essential— 


indeed, the first essential to success. 
JAMES WRIGHT BROWN. 


19.2.3 | 
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CONVENTION THOUGHTS 


HE press agent and the propagandist will ag) 
be among the principal topics of discuss) 
when the publishers and editors of Amerij| 
newspapers gather in New York and Washing. 
during the week of April 22. 

However, this problem, and it is a serious econo}: 
and good will problem, cannot be dismissed by m} 
resolution. It is today a disease that is gnawing | 
the vitals of militant journalism. The cure must st| 
inside the press of America and it must first of | 
be basically sound so far as the economic welfare | 
the individual is concerned. 

Truth must be the guiding force in the efforts | 
the men who are to keep daily journalism a driy: 
force for world understanding, national well-bei| 
community upbuilding and individual liberty of . 
cision; truth, however, is not possible if the individ’ 
journalist has to be dependent upon other sour: 
than his profession for a livelihood. 

The working newspaper man’s independence fr} 
the financial returns of press agentry and propagai: 
is of just as great importance as ironclad tr} 
against the destructive forces that are today kill; 
initiative and strangling free expression. 

There are too many editorial and news men, ;{) 
women, who are holding part-time jobs; the ¢! 
that separates journalism and publicity is too shalli 
The financial widening of that gulf to the point t) 
will make its crossing impossible for the man | 
woman of honest desires is the first necessity | 
journalistic achievement for the public good. 

It is possible that investigation would disclose t) 
the new comers to the ranks of journalism are; 
some cases being recruited from too low a met} 
stratum with the result that a few are fouling | 
nest. Nevertheless, an investigation of econo| 
conditions and professional qualifications would b; 
good place to start in securing freedom from | 
present press agent and propagandist blight. EF. 
nomically, this is as important to the newspaper 1. 
is contending for good will and success as the it 
vidual who makes service through journalism his | 
work, | 

The most serious charge of the susceptibility | 
the American press, as it is at present constitu | 
to propaganda, was made when Admiral William | 
Sims, commander of the American naval forces! 
Europe during the World War, speaking this mo| 
before the Los Angeles City Club on our part! 
that conflict, said: 

“The press accounts of the terrible atrocities w} 
nothing but propaganda. The British naval recc| 
and our own are filled with reports showing +} 
German U-Boat commanders aided in the rescuc) 
crews and passengers of ships they sank. ican 
could not tow the ships to safety, they would alw} 
by means of the radio, notify other ships of | 
position of the crippled vessel.” 

Admiral Sims’ wholesale charge against the p) 
of American may be half-true or all false, but 
fact remains that the newspaper is the greatest (| 
cational instrument in the nation today and for } 
reason it must be freed from the dangers of 8!) 
to which it is now open. 

A start along definite lines should be made at) 
conventions of the American Newspaper Publish: 
Association and of the American Society of Ne: 
paper Editors. 


| 

HERE are a number of things of recent wit 

of which the newspaper profession has 4 f/ 

to be proud. The New York Daily News has for: 
a state investigation of the slaying of Clari: 
Peters, an under-dog, by Walter S. Ward, son of! 
millionaire head of the bread baking trust; the }) 
York World has torn the cover off the prison ca? 
of Florida and disclosed peonage and murder; 
New York Evening Mail has been so succesaful 
its campaign against crooked boxing that its efft 
have been rewarded by the appointment of a Lic 
Committee by Governor Smith, to control and r 
late the sport. E. T. Stotesbury, one of the ri 


powerful financiers in America, appealed to | 
owners of newspapers to save his son-in-law, 
Kearsley Mitchell, from publicity, and was rewal; 
by having his name printed on the front page! 
practically every newspaper in the country. =| 


PERSONALS 


ERBERT L. BRIDGMAN, business 


manager of the Brooklyn Standard- 

on, arrived in New York April 9 from 
sen weeks journey through the Pan- 
;Canal to Southern California and the 
yaiian Islands. He brings an honor- 
|discharge by the United States Ship- 
| Commissioner as freight clerk at 25 
} a month, which he “collected,” cer- 
jig that his character, ability and sea- 
hip were all “very good.” 


snry M. Pindell, owner of the Peoria 
al and Transcript, was to arrive at 
» York April 13 on the Mauretania 
}a two months’ cruise of the Orient. 
ets back just in time for the con- 
jon of the Associated Press, of which 
as been nominated as a director. 
- Pindell accompanies her husband. 


jan C. Shaffer, of the Chicago Eve- 
} Post, and Mrs. Shaffer are back in 
ago from a month’s trip in Cali- 
a, 

itor Hanson, publisher of the Bir- 
ham News, has announced that the 
3 will give five scholarships to Ala- 
| colleges to the winners of a scholar- 
contest for graduates of Alabama 
schools. This raises the total num- 
if scholarships donated by the News 
‘teen. 


mund Booth of the Booth papers, 
‘igan, postponed his departure for 
pe until April 24. 

mund M, Coblentz, managing edi- 
nd J. A. Callahan, business manager 
le San Francisco Examiner, who 
‘been on a visit to the Seattle Post- 
‘igencer, left for home April 10. 
les (C. Rosewater is now installed as 
al manager of the “P.-I.” 


H. Fee, president and editor, and 
tm H. Fee, vice-president and news 
of the Canonsburg (Pa.) Notes, 
honor guests, April 7, at a dinner 
by the directors of the Notes Pub- 
z & Printing Company. Those 
it included only the directors and 
families and employes of the com- 
with a few guests. The honor 
} have been connected with the 
for 40 years. 


ph Hayes, a Clevelander widely 
Q to political correspondents and 
ters as secretary to Newton D. 
‘when he was Secretary of War, 
een elected a director of the New 
‘Community Trust, 


lor E. B. Stahiman, publisher of 


aie Banner, was a visitor in 
ington this week. 


tin J. Hutchins, publisher of the 
| Missoulian, Missoula, Mont., and 
ife, have been visiting in ‘Chicago. 
tmerly was managing editor of the 
0 Daily Journal. 


min Roz, formerly collaborateur of 
vue des Deux Mondes, Le Figaro, 
0 de Paris and other French jour- 
S$ an Omaha visitor. 


iglas E. Watts, for the past seven 
.Seneral manager of the Madras 
in India, has spent the last fort- 
in Chicago before going to his 
* home, London. 

. Moller-Holst, editor of the Ber- 
2 Tidende of Copenhagen, has been 
Ting with Philadelphia business 
elative to the Scandinavian trade. 
ys America will be the beneficiary 
Post-war slump in business deal- 
‘etween the Scandinavian countries 
ermany, 

tge Sylvester Viereck, editor of the 
can Monthly, has returned to New 
after an absence of several months 
| during which he visited the ex- 
“at Doorn. 


| THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


NK p, GLASS, JR., has resigned 
bm the news staff of the New York 
and with Mrs, Glass will shortly 
a motor trip to St. Louis, where 
| join the staff of the Star, of 
mS father is editorial director. 
W It go by way of Maryland, Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and 


Illinois, 


John J. Butler, city editor of the Cleve- 
Times and Commercial, has resigned and 


He is suc- 


may locate in Washington. 
ceeded by Eugene Plumb, 


Ed Parker of the Portland (Ore. ) 
Journal, accompanied by Mrs, Parker, 
has been taking an auto trip on the coast. 

‘Ralph Criswell of the editorial and art 
Cleveland Plain 
Dealer is spending a month in Florida 


department of the 


improving his ‘health, 


William G. Iglehart has been made 
city editor of the Salt Lake City Tribune. 
He was financial reporter and editor until 
six or eight months ago when he went to 
San Francisco as a member of the pub- 
licity staff of the Chamber of Commerce 


of that city. 


_ Clement M. Curry has resigned as po- 
lice reporter of the Buffalo Enquirer to 
devote ‘his entire time to publication of 


the Buffalo Police Monthly magazine. 


A. S. Hall, who has resigned as radio 
editor of the San Antonio Evening News, 
has been succeeded by Ross Fitzgerald, 
Hall has left for 


formerly of Memphis. 
‘Colorado. 


Clyde Wilson, librarian of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, is the father of a five- 


pound son. 


Richard L. Turner, formerly Ridley 
Park, Pa., correspondent of the Chester 
(Pa.) Times, is now sports editor of that 
paper, succeeding William T. Shoemaker, 


who resigned. 
Newton Noyes has 


and gun editor, will 


“c 


along to 


paper’s roto section. 


Florence Derbyshire is now girl sports 


editor of the Chester (Pa.) Times. 


William Graham, covering federals for 
the Omaha World-Herald, js very proud 
of a baby girl who arrived at his home 


April 4. 


Samuel E. Turner, managing editor of 


the Chester (Pa.) Times, has been 
elected president of the Delaware County 
Industrial League, a baseball organiza- 
tion. He is a former mayor of Chester. 


Miss E. Cora Hind, commercial editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press and an au- 
thority on agriculture in Western Can- 
ada, was presented with an honorary di- 
ploma in agriculture at the Manitoba 
Agricultural College commencement. 


Joseph Hollister recently completed 25 
vears on the editorial staff of the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) Eagle. He made the an- 
niversary the occasion of a page editorial 
summary of personalities and changes 
that have taken place in his territory 
within the quarter of a century. The 
article inspired contributions, historical 
and personal, that filled a column or more 
a day for a month, and congratulatory 
letters by the score were received, 

Merrick Hill, formerly of the Lima 
Bulletin, has joined the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer sporting staff, succeeding Harold 
‘Reice, who will become a Prohibition 
agent. 


Leroy McFaul, son of A. J. McFaul, 
business manager and advertising di- 
rector of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, has been trying his hand as sports 
reporter. 

Mrs. Mary Dillon Foster, former club 
editor of the St. Paul Daily News, is 
writing for the Twin City Publicity 
Bureau. 

R. E. Coppick has resigned from the 
Springfield (O.) Daily News, being suc- 
ceeded by John Howell. 

W. B. MacMahon, for many years As- 
sociated Press operator assigned to the 
Duluth Herald, has resigned to become 
sporting editor of the Duluth News- 
Tribune. 

Charles E. Morris, of the Washington 
Bureau of the Springfield (O.) Daily 
News, was a visitor in Springfield re- 


cently. 
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returned from 
Youngstown to the Buffalo Commercial. 

Viv B. Gray, assistant Sunday editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, also rod 
go to Southern 
Florida April 20 to spend a month or 
more with Mrs. Gray looking for tarpon. 
“Viv” will take a movie photographer 
shoot” some pictures for the 
Plain Dealer screen magazine and the 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


W C. SHANKLIN is the new ed- 

* itorial manager of the Rocky 
Mountain News and the Denver Times, 
succeeding James 
A. Stuart, recent- 
ly made managing 
editor of the Star 
League of Indi- 
ana. Mr. Shank- 
lin’s appointment 
has just been an- 
nounced by John 
C. Shaffer, owner 
and publisher of 
the Shaffer group 
of papers. 

Mr. Shanklin 
has been con- 
nected with the 
Shaffer group 12 
years, having been 
managing editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News for the last few years. 

He started newspaper work as college 
correspondent on the Republican Register 
at Galesburg, Ill. He later became city 
editor, In 1904 he went to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, leaving to become as- 
sistant publicity agent of attractions on 
the “Pike” at the World’s Fair. 

As a reporter, Mr. Shanklin made the 
acquaintance of Mark Twain, and 
through him met John T. Knott, owner 
of the Hamilton Morning Journal. In 
1905 he took a job on Mr. Knott’s paper 
at Hamilton, Mo. After a few months he 
went back to the Globe-Democrat. 


Later he became associated with a 
group of Rolla (Mo.) men, headed by 
Walter D. Williams, now dean of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, and es- 
tablished a weekly newspaper, the Rolla 
Times. This venture was successful, and 
at the end of a year had the largest cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper in 
that section of Missouri, 


After two years he again returned to 
St. Louis and worked for brief periods 
as reporter and copyreader on the Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis Republican and St. 
Louis Times. From there he moved to 
Denver. 

Mr. Shanklin is 39, married, and thas 
two children. 


W. C, SHANKLIN 


Melvin Turnbull, for several years 
head of the day copy desk on the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has resigned to join the 
staff of the Minnesota Daily Star in 
Minneapolis. 


H. B. Crozier, who recently resigned as 
assistant managing editor of the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, spent sev- 


3] 


eral days in Chicago on business the first 
of the month. 

George Wheeler of the Minneapolis 
News has joined the sports department 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

E. A. Guthrie has left the copy desk of 


the St. Paul Pioneer Press and gone to 
New York. 


A. L. Evans has been placed in charge 
of an outing department which has been 
added to the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 


Miss M. Jessie Leitch, former reporter 
for the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
who served as a nurse in the World War 
and who spent the past winter in New 
York, has gone to Vancouver to resume 
work as a nurse. 


Thomas Wood Parry, fr., telegraph 
editor of the Bartlesville (Okla.) Enter- 
prise, and Mrs. Parry will receive Bach- 
elor of Journalism degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s commencement ex- 
ercises this month. Parry is a brother of 
Duke Parry, Far East correspondent of 
the International News Service. 

Miss Winifred Arnald thas been ap- 
pointed society editor of the Montana 
Record-Herald at Helena, succeeding 
Mrs. Betty Dishon, who will soon leave 
for San Francisco. 

Clarence Hough, publicity director of 
the Chicago Art Institute, has announced 
his resignation. He will spend the sum- 
mer in Europe and upon his return will 
engage in business for himself. He went 
to Chicago as a newspaperman twenty- 
five years ago, and was director of pub- 
licity for the central division of the Red 
Cross during the war. 

John M. Mockle, formerly a well 
known editor of Mississippi, is ill in 
Holly Springs. 


Miss Ruth Benet Coale has been ap- 
pointed editor of the woman’s department 
of the Fellowship Forum, national Ma- 
sonic weekly newspaper published at 
Washington. 


Walter A. Washburne, city editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post: Edward R. 
Mahoney, city editor of the Chicago 
Evening American; and Frank Carson, 
city editor of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, have become “dollar a year” 
men as members of the advisory staff 
of the Chicago Health Department. 


Nelson Sheppard, formerly of the 
Washington Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, has joined the staff of 
Labor, a publication edited by Edward 
Keating, former member of Congress. 


James W. Faulkner, State House cor- 
respondent for the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
was presented on his birthday with sevy- 
eral books by other correspondents at 
Columbus. The name of each active 
member of the Legislative Corps was in- 


The following papers have renewed 
their contracts for the Haskin Service: 
The Toledo Blade 
The Louisville Herald 
The Newark Star-Eagle 
The Springfield Sun 
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scribed on the fly leaf of each book. 
This is Faulkner’s thirty-third year as 
Capital correspondent. 

Angus A, Acree has resigned from the 
copy desk of the Washington Star to be- 
come news editor of the Fellowship 
Forum. He has been previously connec- 
ted with the Washington Herald and the 
Baltimore News and American. 

Miss Ione Quinby, alias “the Woman 

in Politics,” is the only girl political re- 
porter in Chicago. When the preliminary 
mayorality campaign began to warm up, 
the Evening Post assigned Miss Quinby 
to the women’s part in the struggle. Since 
then politics has been her beat. 
_ Oscar Thompson, formerly with Mus- 
ical America, is now city editor of the 
Tacoma News-Tribune. Roy A. McMil- 
lan, former city editor, will edit a new 
automobile section which the paper is 
starting. 

Paul T. Gilbert of the Chicago Evening 
Post wrote the words for a tone poem, 
“Bunny Rabbits,’ which was part of a 
suite of three songs sung by Miss Ilse 
Forster, assisted by Anne Branyan and 
Stella O’Neal, at the children’s carnival 
at the Skokie school, Winnetka, this week 

Leon Wood has succeeded the late Alex 
Schaap as church editor of the St. Louis 
Times. Wood was connected in an ed- 
itorial way with the stewardship depart- 
ment of the Methodist ‘Centenary Move- 
ment. 

Henry M. Paynter of the Chicago Daily 
News, member of the aviation officers re- 
serve corps, left for Detroit this week to 
fly an aeroplane for two weeks as re- 
quired once each year. 

Luke W. Hunt, assistant city editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, is the father of 
a boy born this week. 

Harold Dowling, commercial reporter 
on the Tacoma News-Tribune, broke all 
alley records for high single game in the 
Elks Bowling League April 5 when he 
smashed the wood for 268 in his second 
game and totaled 620 for his three games. 

Kent Hunter, for several years rewrite 
man on the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner, has joined the rewrite staff of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

Ray Quisno, of the Chicago Daily 
News has returned to work after a seri- 
ous illness. 

Roy. C. Beckman, Tacoma News- 
Tribune reporter, was featured April 6, 
on the Tacoma Daily Ledger’s radio pro- 
gram. He played saxophone and banjo. 

Ray O’Neil is a new cub reporter on 
the Chicago Daily News’ staff. 

Fred ‘Carr, formerly with the Asso- 
ciated Press in Chicago, now is asso- 
ciated with the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 

A. H. Fredericks, formerly with the 
NEA in Cleveland, has been sent to San 
Francisco to relieve Gene Cohn, who is 
taking a year’s leave of absence. 

Jack Jungmayer of the Los Angeles 
branch of the NEA recently began a new 
movie critic service in Los Angeles, send- 
ing out special stories formerly handled 
in New York. 

James C. Wilson, formerly of the Ghi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, is to have an 
important office in the new cabinet of 
Mayor-elect Dever of Chicago. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
F ALFRED D. SEELYE, formerly 


with the Scripps-Howard business 
offices, is the new business manager of 
the Cleveland Times and Commercial. 

Rome Benedict, formerly with the 
Heuse Publishing Company of Norfolk 
(Neb.), has joined the Omaha Bee as 
copy chief of the service department and 
assistant to James A. Austin. 

H. S; Bateman, former sales and ad- 
vertising director for Chamberlain-John- 
son-DuBose, Atlanta, has joined the San 
Antonio Express-Evening News adver- 
tising department. 

John S. McCarrens, business manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has re- 
turned from a business and pleasure 
trip along the Pacific Coast. 

Dewey Schellenberg, assistant circula- 
tion manager of the San Diego (Cal.) 
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Union, and Miss Hilda E. Wooley, form- 
erly of Chicago, have. announced their 
engagement. 

Frederick W. Stierle of the Wilming- 
ton Evening Journal has been appointed 
manager of the Newark (Del.) Ledger, 
a weekly paper owned by Edward M. 
Davis of Wilmington. Stierle is presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union of Wil- 
mington. : 

Thomas Doyle, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Wichita Eagle for the last year, 
has gone to Omaha to work. 

Miss Phyllis Randall, formerly “Bab- 
ette, the Shopping Girl,’ who wrote ad- 
vertising features for the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneers Press, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Des Moines 
Chronicle. 

Herbert W. Klink on April 2, became 
classified advertising manager of the 
Reading Times. He has been classified 
manager of the Lancaster (Pa.) Intel- 
ligencer. 

C. F. Aldrich is again in charge of the 
country circulation of the St. Paul Daily 
News after an absence of two years. 

Harry Jenkins, who for five years has 
been assistant in charge of layout and 
mechanical details in the advertising de- 
partment of Gimbel Brothers, New York, 
has resigned to join the local advertis- 
ing department of the New York 
Evening Mail, 

Austin Joclyn recently joined the New 
York . advertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune. He was formerly in 
the Tribune’s survey office in Chicago. 

C. B. Welch, general manager of the 
Tacoma News Tribune, while in the East 
to attend the A. N. P. A. convention will 
visit relatives in New York and Boston. 


The cashier’s cage in the down town 
offices of the Chicago Tribune has been 
a place of mutual congratulation the 
past week. Fred Weber is the father of 
a baby and Edward Lutze is the father 
of twins. 

H. M. Jackson of the Chicago 
Tribune’s New York advertising staff 
spent a few days in Chicago last week. 

David Carroll resigned from _ the 
national advertising division of the Chi- 
cago Tribune to enter agency work. He 
was honored with a farewell banquet 
April 9. 

George Biggers, formerly with the At- 
lanta Constitution, has gone to Birming- 
ham as foreign advertising manager of 
the News. Mr. Biggers is well known 
in Birmingham, having worked as auto- 
mobile editor of the Age Herald for 
several years, severing his relations to 
go to Atlanta in 1921. He succeeds H. 
C. Stuart, who is now vice-president and 
account executive of the George W. Ford 
Advertising Company, Atlanta. 

Edward T. Gibbons of the European 
edition of the Chicago Tribune was in 
Chicago this week and will join the ad- 
yvertising staff of the Tribune. 

Ray Washburne, representative in 
Paris of the Associated American News- 
papers, has been called to America by the 
serious illness of his mother. 

Walter A. Lightbody, auditor of the 
European edition of the Chicago Tribune 
in Paris, is back in Chicago, 

Lew Humphries, formerly with the 
Wichita Eagle, is now with the sales 
forces of the Wichita Branch of the 
National Cash Register Company. 

Cecil L. Clark, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Wichita 
Eagle, is now a free lance. He maintains 
offices at Wichita. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


RUSSELL A. BROWN has resigned as 
advertising manager of Lord & Taylor, 
New York, effective May 1, to become 
vice-president, in charge of the New 
York office of the Standard Corporation, 
681 Fifth avenue. He was formerly ad- 
vertising director of Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago. Edward S, Morse, who 
has been his assistant at Lord & Taylor's, 
will be acting advertising manager there. 

R. D. Hughes, advertising manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, has 
resigned to become advertising manager 


for April 14, 1923 

of the Kelvinator Corporation, manu- 
facturers of refrigerating machines. He 
was formerly with the advertising de- 
partment of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine company. F. H. McKinney has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Packard Company. 

I. Sperling, formerly a reporter on 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and now man- 
ager of the publicity department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has been made 
chairman of the publicity committee 
for the National Financial Advertisers 
Association’s convention which will be 
held jointly with that of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, in 
Atlantic City , June 3-7. Sperling is 
secretary of the Cleveland Financial Ad- 
vertising Association. 


Miss H. Blanche Frederickson is the 
only woman advertising manager on the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commence. 

Guy Burns, formerly with the Jay 
Burns Baking Company of Omaha, has 
taken the position of field manager at 
Chicago of the Standard Bakeries Cor- 
poration advertising department. 

C. M. Cabbs, formerly of Chicago, 
has joined the art department of the 
Western Lithograph Company, Wichita. 

Miss Grace Shellenberger, formerly of 
the advertising staff of the Brandeis 
store at Omaha, has been made adver- 
tising director of Thompson, Belden & 
Company. 


MARRIED 


OBERT FE. LEIGHNINGER, 
sports editor on the San Diego 
(Cal.) Evening Tribune, and Miss Elsie 


Drewery were married in San r 
March 27. | 


Allan Kohen, court reporter on} 
Omaha World-Herald, and Miss 
Shapiro have announced their mar| 
for April 15. 


Milford E. Wasp, assistant sport 
editor of the Syracuse Telegram, | 
married March 31 in Buffalo to 
Eleanor M. Hull. 


| 

Miss Virginia Polhill, editor of | 

Louisville (Ga.) News and Farmer, | 

married April 4 to R. G. Price, atto; 

for Jefferson County and the City C 
of Louisville. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


Miss JANE J. MARTIN has | 
appointed Eastern managei| 
Carpenter & Co., with headquarter 
New York. George H. Hill, whos«| 
pointment to the position was annou) 
last week, has decided to continue 
magazine representative. Miss M| 
was for many years advertising maf} 
of the Sperry & Hutchinson Com) 
and was the founder and for se! 
terms president of the Women’s Ai: 
tising League of New York and a) 
in the A. A. C. W. : 


C, A. Abraham has been appointec| 
vertising representative in the Mo} 
field for the Saskatoon Daily Star | 
the Saskatoon Phoenix. 


The Lindsay (Ont.) Post has | 
pointed the C. L. Houser Company, : 
York, as its Eastern advertising 1} 
sentative in the United States. 

f 
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What the Church 
Department Offers 


The Church Advertising Department of 


ing. 


further this end. 
The Department 


charge. 


you bring pressure 


the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is a voluntary organization of laymen 
and ministers interested in church advertis- | 
It has no paid officials, few expenses 
and practically no income. 


Its main aim is to help fill vacant pews in 
every church in the world, regardless of creed. 
It believes paid advertising can do much fo | 


tion with the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World convention, stimulating church | 
advertising by addresses there given and pub- 
lished in various periodicals. 


Lecturers on church advertising are pro- 
vided for local conferences where possible. 


Copy for constructive advertisements of an 
educational type is offered at a moderate 


The president of the Department is Rey. 
Christian F. Reisner, D. D., 701 W. 177th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


We are feeding advertising ideas to your local 
pastor through denominational sources. 


holds an annual conven- 


Won't 


to bear from your end? 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. W. | 
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One of the very important ways in which the work of the Department is fur- | 
thered is the donation of this weekly space by EDITOR & PUBLISHER. ~ 


in MILWAUKEE 
Let your advertis- 
ing grow with Mil- 
fastest 


waukee’s 


growing daily— 


EO NSENIEN 
REPRESENTATIVES— 


& LOGAN PAYNE (CO., Chicago, Detreit, 
St. Louls, Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, Besten. 


“THE MAN 
IN THE STREET” 


250 word essays on 
vital, interesting subjects 


by 
Dr. Alexander Irvine 
daily or weekly 


[-V Newspaper Service, Inc. 
Borden Bldg. New York City 


An Accounting 
and 
Federal T ax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
. ‘ 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Another NEA Full 
Service Client Writes: 


“I do not believe that at any time 
h recent years has NEA Service been 
§ Satisfactory as it has been lately. 

ere has been variety, novelty and in- 
rest in the service, with a number of 
eatures which, judging by the comments 
We the staff and readers, are taking 


|.“The new women’s serial ‘The Tangle’ 
ives promise of filling the void which 
vas left when the famous old ‘Confes- 
tons of a Wife’ ended.” 


Send for Samples and Rates. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


200 W. Third St. Cleveland, O. 
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PRESS OF ALL LATIN 
NATIONS UNITE 


Lyons Pledges —Eighty 
Paper to Maintain Correspond- 
ents in Capitals of Thir- 


Congress at 


teen Countries 


Paris, March 27.—The Congress of the 
Latin Press, held at Lyons March 4-8, 
brought together 80 representatives of 
newspapers from 13 different countries 
where a Latin language is spoken. 

The congress laid the foundations of a 
movement which may play an important 
part in the affairs of the world. So used 
to criticizing the slow progress and doubt- 
ful achievements of the political confer- 
ences from which we have all lately been 
suffering, the newspaper men of the Latin 
races at this conference set an example 
which must make diplomats and_politi- 
cians envious. These journalists from 
France, Belgium, Rumania, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, Chile and Uruguay met to 
get things done. They left behind them 
in France a permanent office of the Latin 
Press (Bureau Permanent de la Presse 
Latine). 

The movement began to assume definite 
shape only last winter, when the director 
of an important Portuguese paper came 
to Paris to invite M. Briand, M. Robert 
de Fleurs, Mme. Curie and M. de Waleffe 
to go to Portugal to deliver a series of 
lectures. Having succeeded in his mis- 
sion, the Portuguese made known his am- 
bitiom to see gathered together what 
might be called a Pan-Latin conference 
of newspaper men. 

Three of eight important resolutions 
passed at the congress are of particular 
interest to the newspaper world. The 
first is the setting aside of a permanent 
space in each of the papers represented 
exclusively for news of Latin countries. 
The second is that preference shall be 
given in printing serial stories (a feautre 
of Latin language newspapers) to works 
by Latin-country authors. A third reso- 
lution obligates all news-distributing 
agencies to keep a correspondent of their 
own in the capital of each Latin country. 

The congress also voted a resolution 
calling for the creation in the universities 
of a chair of modern literature of the five 
Latin languages. In the domain of com- 
mon right a resolution was passed calling 
for the right of a lawyer of any of the 
Latin countries to be admitted to plead 
in behalf of a fellow countryman in the 
courts of any other. 

One resolution passed may point to the 
birth of a new international auxiliary 
language among the Latin races. This 
resolution decrees that a dictionary shall 
be compiled of words which can be un- 
derstood in all of the five Latin languages 
represented at the congress. 

Among the resolutions which point to 
so much unity of view there is one, how- 
ever, which may give rise to serious diffi- 
culties, and that is the resolution of the 
“right of reply’ to be exercised by a 
country. Just as a common citizen in 
France, for instance, if attacked in a 
newspaper, has the right by law to de- 
mand that the newspaper shall print his 
reply, so countries attacked shall have a 
similar right to reply in the newspaper in 
which they are criticized, according to 
the resolution. 

The congress voted that the next three 
annual conferences should be held in Lis- 
bon, Rio de Janeiro and Milan. 

The permanent office of the Latin Press 
is for the time being housed in the offices 
of Le Journal, 100 Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris, under the guidance of its secre- 
tary, M. Maurice de Waleffe. 


Paper Honors Dr. Albert Shaw 


In honor of the visit of Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, 
to John H. Perry, of the Perry-Lloyd 
Jones newspapers, at Pensacola, the Pen- 
sacola Journal got out a four-page sec- 
tion devoted to welcoming Dr. Shaw and 
telling his achievements in the world of 
letters. ‘The section was given good ad- 
vertising support by Pensacola mer- 
chants. 


for April. 14, 1923 


MRS. - HARRISON ANSWERS 
MRS. STAN HARDING 


(Continued from page 6) 


serve these instructions, | obeyed. As 
a matter of fact the only wise course 
for both of us, which I realized, was to 
accept the situation and to display perfect 
frankness with regard to the past, just 
as it was up to each of us to separately 
acknowledge our guilt or to prove our 
innocence of the immediate charges 
against us, and in this respect neither 
could have done the other the least harm. 

“Mrs, Harding apparently failed to re- 
alize this fact, and before bringing her 
public charges against me made no effort 
to communicate privately with me. She 
remained in prison for five months, being 
released early in December, 1920 under 
the Litinov-O’Grady arrangement with 
the Soviet Government. I remained for 
ten months, being released under the 
agreement of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration with the Soviet Government 
for the release of all Americans impris- 
oned or detained in Russia as a necessary 
condition for the commencement of fam- 
ine relief. JI was deported in charge of 
Senator France of Maryland, who had 
taken a personal interest in my case, and 
was then in Russia. He had agreed to 
act as my escort, being responsible for 
my immediately crossing the border. 
Otherwise I would ‘have left under escort 
with the echelon of American and other 
prisoners deported a week later. 

“During my stay in America from Sep- 
tember, 1921 till the beginning of June, 
1922 I received no communications from 
Mrs. Harding whatever. Though I was 
aware of the fact that she believed me 
to have betrayed her to the Soviet. au- 
thorities, I felt that it was not my place 
to offer an explanation privately unless 
asked to do so. When her public charges 
were made in July of last year, I did 
not answer them for the reasons already 
stated, but these reasons having been re- 
moved, I feel that I owe it to the pro- 
fession of which I am a member as well 
as to myself, to make the above state- 
ment. 


MARGUERITE E. HARRISON.” 
New York, April 14, 1923, 


Plain Dealer Bowling Fete 


‘KE. H. Baker, president of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer Publishing Company; Erie 
C, Hopwood, editor; George M. Rogers, 
general manager, and W. G. Vorpe, Sun- 
day editor, were among the speakers at 
the tenth annual banquet of the Plain 
Dealer Bowling Association, Hotel Olm- 
sted, April 4. The tenth annual edition of 
“The Bucket of Blood,” edited by Bill 
Reed, of the proof room, appeared during 
the banquet and cabaret entertainment. 


Contest on Colorado Slogan 


Advertising men and women of Denver 
are contesting for the honor of writing a 
new State slogan that “will inspire alike 
the people of Colorado and the people of 
the Nation,” according to A. U. May- 
field, chairman of the advertising bureau 
of the Denver ‘Civic and Commercial As- 
sociation. A prize of “five dollars and 
much glory” offered by the ad bureau has 
called forth to date about a hundred 
slogans. 


Drops Criminal Libel Cases 


J. B. A. Robertson, former Governor 
of Oklahoma, has withdrawn his criminal 
libel charges against two Oklahoma edi- 
tors instituted while he was Chief Execu- 
tive. L. B. Nichols, editor of the Lin- 
coln County Republican, and H. H. Hor- 
ton of the ‘(Okmulgee Daily Times, were 
accused by Robertson following an edi- 
torial which appeared in both papers 
commenting on Robertson’s alleged part- 
ownership in a fashionable Oklahoma 
City apartment house. 


Fire Hits Lackawanna Paper 
Fire recently did $1,900 damage in the 
plant of the Lackawanna (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal. The blaze was started by a gas flame 
used. to heat water. 
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New Hauen 
ABryister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 


TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 
New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any. daily 
newspaper in 
America. 


“The African World” 


AND 


‘Cape-to-Cairo Express’ 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


The 
Pittsburgh Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
I, A, KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 


Leads All daily newspapers in Western 
America in Circulation, 


Led All Newspapers in The World in 
Advertising Gains 1922 over 1921. 
January, 1923 over 1922 gained 199,206 lines 
of advertising. 
February, 1923 over 1922 gained 478,644 
lines of advertising, 

REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York; G. 
Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bi 0.» 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ln 
Ne Ww Orleans 
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Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 
Howard R. Garis 
Rube Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 
Will Rogers 

Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 

John V. A. Weaver 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, lnc. 
Times Building, New York 


Nine Million 
aaDay 


WY) eS purchases 
average more than nine 
million dollars every business 
day. Wisconsin purchases 
average than thirty- 
three million dollars a day. 
You can cover Milwaukee 
and rich surrounding terri- 
tory at one cost only with— 


more 


The 
Syracuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Is first in Syracuse leading 
the second paper by 2,158,- 
316 lines for total advertising 
for 1922. 
First in total; local; national 
lineages. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Ave, Steger Bldg. 
N. Y. City Chicago, IIL 
Globe Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. 


Westchester County’s 
Greatest Advertising 
Medium 


DAILY ARGUS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Carried 


Over 7,000,000 


Lines in 1922 


This is the Greatest Amount of 
Advertising Carried by Any 
Paper in This Important County. 


Editor & Publisher for April 14, 1923 


NEW YORK “FUTILITIES” 
GIBE OFFICIALS 


Governor Smith and Col. Roosevelt 
Among Speakers at Albany Cor- 
respondents’ Annual 
Stunt Dinner 


The “Public Futilities of 1923” was 
given its first and last performance on 
the night of April 5 at the annual dinner 
of the Legislative Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation at Albany, before an audience of 
400 State officials, Legislators, newspaper 
men and their guests. Governor Alfred 


E. Smith, Senator James J. Walker, 
Speaker Machold and Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 


Navy, were the speakers, but their re- 
marks were not reported. 

The fads, fancies and foibles of men 
prominent in current political life were 
caricatured. The dinner at the Ten Eyck 
Hotel was preceded by a burlesque “con- 
vention of lobbyists” with the investure 
of Governor Smith with the “Order of 
the Sidewalks of New York” and distri- 
bution to guests of a ribboned medalion 
embossed with a view of the Governor’s 
Oliver street home. 

Then came the unveiling of portraits 
of State officials imposed on _ scantily 
draped figures of chorus coryphees, one 
depicting Governor Smith as the “Bubble 
Dancer” and others bearing the names of 
“Wanda Walker,” “Lotty Lusk’ and 
“Dolly Davenport.” The “Political Eden 
Musee” was the next stunt, showing for- 
mer Governor Nathan L. Miller arriving 
among the politically dead in a room the 
temperature of which he helped to cool 
and keep the wax figures of former Gov- 
ernors Glynn, Sulzer and Whitman from 
melting. 

“You have had a rather unusual politi- 
cal career,’ Judge Miller was told. “Yes,” 
he replied. “I was reared by Bill Ward, 
steered by Ward Smith, and queered by 
my own ward in Syracuse.” 

William H. Anderson was starred in 
the next skit, in which he was tried by 
the “Allied Reformers of New York,” 
but was acquitted when he said he had 
made “preachers” instead of “reachers”’ 
of his collectors. 

The Ku Klux Klan formed the theme 
of a cantata, in which ten robed and 
hooded klansmen told in song their plans 
to capture the Legislature and annex 
Tammany Hall. 

“Mr. Mullen and Mr. Gage’ was a 
comedy duo, with Prohibition as the 
theme of the song; a Scotch comedian, 
accompanied by a kilted chorus, extolled 
the potency of Scotch in politics, intro- 
ducing Senator Walker in a song, “The 
Twenty and Six,” a parody on the Gospel 
hymn, telling of his difficulties in keeping 
together his Senate majority. 

The “Legislative Topical Review” was 
the movie part of the show, screening 
Governor Smith’s journey to the corn 
belt to pave the way for his Presidential 
campaign; Senator Walker chasing his 
twenty-sixth vote all over Albany, and the 


“Babes in the Woods” (the Capital’s 
freshmen legislators), 
“EDIEWIAMGBAB” IS FEATURE 


Bucks and Montgomery County Press 
League Entertained 


Newspaper men of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Pa., met at the Hotel 
Allen, Allentown, April 7 for the 26th 
annual meeting of the Press League of 
these two counties. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, William C. Wat- 
son, Bristol ‘Courier; vice-president, P. 
Quinn Roth, Pottstown Ledger; secre- 
tary, Marco G. Bean, Sellersville Herald ; 
treasurer, B. Witman Dambly, Skippack 
Transcript. Walter E. Baum of the Sel- 
lersville Herald was made permanent 
publicity man for the league. 

A resolution was adopted favoring 
passage of a bill now in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature providing for publication of 
assessments and delinquent taxes. Charles 
B. Spatz of the Boyertown Democrat 
gave his version of “Ediewiamgbab,” 


which turned out not to be a linotype 
line or Pennsylvania Dutch, but “Every 
day in every way I am getting better and 
better.” 


BUDGET CAN CRIPPLE A 
PAPER—ROGERS 


(Continued from page 12) 


cent during 1918 and that it was 26 per 
cent in 1922, 

“We don’t ‘allow’ these expenses. We 
pay whatever is necessary to conduct 
every department effectively and we make 
our income cover expenses plus profit. 
That’s not at all the same thing as setting 
aside for profit an arbitrary percentage of 
fictitious total receipts and apportioning 
what remains among the departments as 
an inflexible fund within which they must 
live and grow.” 

The figures mentioned by Mr. Rogers 


cover the years 1914, 1918, and 1922. 
They follow: 
EARNINGS. 
1914 1918 1922 
Advertising ...... 67 59 62 
Circulation’ J... +. 31 40 36 
Miscellaneous .... 2 ] 2 
100 100 100 
EXPENSES. 
1914 1918 1922 
IDohqworsEil Soqae qn 6 15 14.6 18 
Composition ...... 12 8.4 ll 
Girctilationy i.e 18 17.4 19 
Advertising ...... 8 7.6 Fi 
Press Riooom ...... 4 4.0 5 
Stereotyping ...... Zz 2.0 iz 
Business Office ... 2 2.0 2 
General i). ais. acces 11 10.0 10 
PA pets len cuvtkee oetec 28 34.0 26 


100 100.0 100 


CANADIAN PAPER SOLD 


Stratford Beacon Deal Gives W. J. 
Taylor Three in West Ontario 


With the purchase of the Stratford 
Beacon, effective April 2, W. J. Taylor, 
proprietor of the Woodstock Sentinel- 
Review, becomes owner of three daily 
papers in Western Ontario, the Chatham 
News having been acquired Jan, 1. 

Mr. Taylor buys the Beacon, including 
plant and equipment, from the estate of 
W. M. O’Beirne, whose son, K. W. 
O’Beirne, has been engaged to look after 
the new proprietor’s interests. 

Stratford is one of the few smaller 
cities in Canada, supporting two dailies 
and there are rumors that the purchase 
of the Beacon is preliminary to amalga- 
mation of the Beacon and the Herald. 


Changes in Washington U. P. 


Herbert M. Walker, for the past year 
chief of the Washington Bureau of the 
United Press, has been made managing 
editor of the Washington Daily News. 
Lawrence C. Martin, head of the Capi- 
tol staff of the United Press, succeeds 
Mr. Walker as head of the U. P. bureau. 
Earl E. Martin, who came to Washing- 
ton recently to succeed Lowell Mellett 
as editor of the News, will remain in 
that post. 


Sale of Laconia (N. H.) Democrat 


David R. Dunham has purchased the 
controlling interest in the Laconia (N. 
H.) Democrat. This paper was estab- 
lished in 1849, and for many years was 
under the management of Charles W. 
Vaughan, who has retired because of ill 
health from the publishing field. Dun- 
ham has been in newspaper work in New 
England for four years. Plans are being 
made to enlarge the plant. 


Tonkawa (Okla.) Gets Daily 


A. B. Torrence and M. N. Taylor have 
bought the Tonkawa (Okla.) News and 
will change it from a weekly to a daily, 
giving Tonkawa its first daily. 


“In Boston It’s the Post’ 


Circulation Averages 


for 1922 
BOSTON DAILY POS 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 


| 
| 


} 
| 
t 
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BOSTON SUNDAY POS’ 


401,643 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, General and 
Total Display Advertising 


| 
| 
! 
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Many Thousands 0 
Portland, Maine fami 


take the “Express” 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


U. S. Census gives Portland 16,801 fa! 
“Express’’ City Circulation 16,893 net pai; 


age for six months ending March 381, 19 
This shows how conservative is our 
mate that the ‘‘Express’’ is taken in 


15 of every 16 
Portland Homes 


k 
k 


“‘Express’’ has largest circulation in its 1, 


Each three months during 1923 shows a 
over the preceding three months’ period 


Portland’s only Evening paper, 
Portland’s only Three-Cent daily. 


Portland Expr: 


The Julius Mathews Special Agen 


y 


Boston—New York—Detroit—Chica, 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER PRES 


(Morning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING NER 


COVERS 


ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany, Troy, Schengctad 
AND 


The Capitol District | 


| 
| 
\ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


John M. Branham Co. 


FIRST 


i 
: 


| 
‘ 


In three months of | 


this year The New 
York Times pub- 


lished 5,948,810 
agate lines of adver-— 


tising, a gain over 


the corresponding — 
period of last year | 


of 261,532 lines and 
1,610,616 lines more 


than the second New | 


York newspaper. 


{ 


CIRCULATION 


SUPREMACY 


Employed by Best 
Ask Any of These 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES (3) 
| THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
2 
THE CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER 
THE WASHINGTON POST (2) 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


| Write or Wire Care Atlanta Journal 


HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


THE BOSTON 
"AMERICAN 


is showing two gratifying re- 
sults of its three-cent price: 


t has the Largest Circulation in 
New England at that price. 


t is taking on a Higher Grade 
of Advertising every month. 


QUALITY and QUANTITY 
Go Hand in Hand. 


[he merchandising de- 
yartment of The News 
las accurate data on 
‘very successful mer- 
thandising campaign in 
his territory for the last 
six years. This infor- 
nation will help you. 


(Ask for it. 
‘he Indianapolis 


NEWS 


THE 
IEW ORLEANS STATES 


Qn two years has increased 
Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 

‘resent averages are 
Daily over 54,000 
Sunday over 77,000 


ate 12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


_ Advertising gain for 1922 
»025,432—Greatest in the South 


Represented by 


‘HE S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


OHN M. BRANHAMCO. 
CHICAGO 


= BUILDING=== 


DOLLAR PULLFp S 


idea printed under this head. The fact that 
Jour city does not bar it from the department. 


When they 


m in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


k,P!ToRr & PUBLISHER 

receives a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 
the Hunch and Dollar Puller 
departments from newspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 


the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 
weeks or more to connect the 


wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


HE promotion department of the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer recently put 
across a “Derby Day” full page group 
advertisement without a bit of trouble, 
simply by using a dummy page one-half 
of which was taken up with a drawing 
of a Derby hat. An advertising man 
then inserted the names: of six of the 
leading hat dealers of the city in the 
lower section of the full page dummy. 
He called on these firms and every one 
of them responded by agreeing to pay for 
an equal amount of space. The six calls 
netted him about six columns of gilt-edge 
display advertising. He never could 
have sold the same quantity of advertis- 
ing to these- firms, if the “Derby Day” 
idea had not been presented to them in 
an attractive way. The hat firms all fee 
ported good results from their page of 
“group ads.” This “hat story” is but 
one which the promotion department of 
the P. D. could tell in the way of creat- 
ing business. Very little type was used 
in the advertising of the six firms—their 
store name and business address’ was 
about all, except in some instances trade 
marks or trade slogans were included.— 
J. H. Webb, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Newspapers might obtain extra busi- 
ness if they could induce one or more of 
the leading markets in their city to give 
them a standing order to insert an adver- 
tisement on every day similar to the fol- 
lowing illustration : 

Don’t Ger DAMP and Muppy 
—Just phone “Blank 000” for Meats and 
Groceries. 

We deliver anywhere. 

(Name and address here.) 

This copy should be set in bold display. 
An appropriate cut at the top of the ad 
showing a woman facing the rain, um- 
brella over her head and market basket 
on her arm would add to the effectiveness 
of this copy. Thus on a rainy day the 
business of the market who makes use 
of this idea could be switched from a 
counter business to a telephone business, 
and not a “bad day” at all—George C. 
Marcley, The Republican-Journal Og- 
densburg, N. Y. 


The Quebec Daily Telegraph, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada, spread the scope of its 
1923 Spring Style Number to include a 
number of new departments, this making 
it into a Spring Number. Thus there 
were double trucks devoted to Auto- 
mobiles, Building, Paint-Up, Music, Fur- 
niture and Market Basket, and even to 


Men’s Wear. Each page carried a spe- 
cial head and appropriate reading matter 
and cuts, and was sold separately. Each 
was successful in netting much extra 
advertising, and the result was that the 
Telegraph carried 10,000 lines more ad- 
vertising in its Spring number than 
any other local paper. The windows of 
the newspaper office were also attractively 
decorated a la apparel shop, with arti- 
ficial flowers, fashion plates, and suitable 
inscriptions. The merchants were much 
impressed with the tie-up, especially since 
a photograph was made of the display 
and circulated among them, A style 
number can be used to sell other lines — 
B. W. Keightley, Quebec Telegraph, 
Quebec, Canada. 

The Omaha (Neb.) Daily Bee will 
Stage a “better homes show” in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium April 20 to May 4. 
The auditorium will be divided ‘into 
rooms and visitors may walk in and view 
each room. A man in charge of each 
room will give each visitor the exact cost 
of furnishing a room like it. There will 
be living rooms, bedrooms, dining rooms, 
sun parlors, kitchens and bath rooms to 
suit all classes of income, but all of them 
will be well arranged. The show will 
teach people how to add to the happiness 
of life by having beautiful furniture in 
their homes. Experts on home beautify- 
ing will deliver daily lectures during the 
two weeks of the show. Walter Murray, 
formerly director of the New York 
school of practical decoration will de- 
liver a series of seven lectures—A. R. 
Davison, 3624 North 41st street, Omaha, 
Neb. 


San Antonio (Tex.) retail druggists, 
aided by the local newspapers and one 
wholesale drug house, have inaugurated 
a “Truth Campaign” to be continued for 
a full year. Advertisements will appear 
every Sunday. In one newspaper last 
Sunday four pages were given over to 
the campaign. Full pages will be used 
hereafter. In a nutshell, it is to be an 
educational series, stressing the service 
of the “registered” druggists. Sixty-four 
druggists are co-operating, each paying 
an equal share of the expenses. Any city 
newspaper should be able to induce the 
druggists to use such a campaign as this 
—Paul J. Thompson, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 


A batch of small ads sent in for a spe- 
cial edition is always a depressing thing 
to consider. More like the contents of a 
waste-basket than anything—and at first 
glance seemingly as worthless. To any 
but the experienced an interpreter would 
be necessary. Now, would not a little 
pamphlet on the manner and method of 
writing a small ad, distributed among 
prospective small advertisers, help to 
simplify their task and make the batch 
more presentable? With even a vague 
idea of display given the small merchant 
it is more than likely that his interest 
will take a new slant and bigger and bet- 
ter ads result—wWilliam F, Campbell, 118 
South 11th street, Newark, N. Je 


Here is a hunch that your local paper 
will “eat up.” From your news stand or 
book store or wherever magazines are 
sold find out what magazine leads in cir- 
culation in your community. Then get 
the circulation of all other magazines in 
the same way. Then from the Interna- 
tional Yearbook number for 1923 of the 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER you can get figures 
about which magazine leads in circulation 
in your state and the cost of advertising 
per page in the various magazines. The 
Ladies Home Journal leads all other pub- 
lications here in Liberty. How many 
readers of country papers know that a 
page of advertising in that monthly mag- 
azine costs $8,000 per page?—Victoria 
Adelaide Harvey, Liberty, Mo. 


LOS5 
PRESSES 


Deliver the “Goods” 
Do beautiful Work 
Stand up under Service 
[Have many exclusive features.] 
Send for catalog 
THE GOSS 
PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MORNING EDITION 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combina- 
tion. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 


She ERAMY World 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 


SITUATION WANTED 


—as Assistant to Live-Wire 

Circulation Manager 
Want to work for Circulation Manager with 
daily mail list of 1,000 to 5,000 subscribers. 
Years of experience. Worked for Circulation 
Managers of papers like the Chicago Tribune, 
New York Times, Superior Telegram, ete. 
Put me on the job and I’ll make your work 
easier. Will make it easy for you to have 
your mail list corrected daily. Will make 
possible directly imprinted addresses. With 
me on the job, subscriber complaints will 
practically be eliminated. Your mail list will 
be under your sole control. I can do all 
those things—many more—for less than 65¢ 
a day. Chances are I can gaye you more 
than my salary. Let me tell you my whole 
story. Write The Multi-Mailer System, in 
care of 


ihe A 
Apeedaumarnic 
Company 


MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


817-830 Washington Blvd. CHICAGO 


The Buffalo Territory 
Offers Big Possibilities 
To National Advertisers 


Twelfth American City; second in New, 
York State, Buffalo, with over half a 
million people and the surrounding 
trade area with three hundred thou- 
sand more, affords a rich market to 
The effective 


national advertisers. 
medium to capture this desirable mar- 
ket is the big, popular, home news- 
paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
of English-Speaking Homes. 


The Buffalo Evening News 


Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING TURMOIL 


Ohio Newspapers Have Troubles Due 
to Time Mixups 


With the advent of Spring, Ohio news- 
papers are running.up against the usual 
troubles due to'adoption of daylight sav- 
ing time in. some municipalities, while 
others retain Central Standard time. The 
Associated Press has advanced the hours 
for operation of the day State wire from 
7 A.M. to 3-P2 M.and-6 A: M; to: 2 
P. M. Central Standard time. Provision 
has been made for those papers desiring 
to hold the wire for one hour after regu- 
far 30" at 2. eM 

The time squabble has led to some un- 
usual situations. Springfield, for in- 
stance, runs on Central time, while Co- 
lumbus and Dayton, on either side of it, 
go on advanced time during the Summer. 


New Plant for Butler Eagle 


Arrangements have been completed by 
the Butler (Pa.) Eagle for the erection 
of a modern $150,000 newspaper building 
on its present site and adjoining property. 
Ground already has been broken for the 
construction of a temporary structure on 
adjoining property to house the mechani- 
cal equipment while the new building is 
being erected. Plans for the new build- 
ing call for four stories. The structure 
will occupy a site 60 by 110 feet. A new 


Editor & Publisher 


$35,000 press has been ordered, which 
has capacity of 30,000 24-page papers an 
hour. Y 


Monmouth Publishers Incorporate 


The Review Printing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Monmouth (Ill-) Review, 
has incorporated by Hugh R. Moffet, 
managing editor; Victor L. Moffet, 
business manager; Leo A. Ryan, former 
city editor of the Monmouth Atlas, and 
Lee J. Sharp, former advertising man- 
ager of the Atlas. 


Pressmen Start School 


The Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Asso- 
ciation has established a free trade school 
to give its members an opportunity of 
acquiring a technical knowledge of the 
various new types of printing press lately 
introduced in the industry. 


New Press for Illinois Paper 


The Bureau County Tribune, of Prince- 
ton, lll., is now being printed on a new 
Duplex Model A press, just installed. 


Jewish Paper to Have Display 


Puitapetputa, April 12.—The Jewish 
World, of Philadelphia, has arranged for 
a display in the Philadelphia Palace of 
Progress, a civic-industrial exposition to 


AMAL, OGRE ET 
Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Bedtime Stories 


Humor 


“RAGGEDY ANN AND RAGGEDY ANDY’”’ 
3y Johnny Gruelle, famous author. 


United Feature Synd., World Bldg., N. Y. 


Colyums 


“DAY AND NIGHT’’ 
Weekly; general information, comment, humor. 


7 E, 42nd St,, N. ¥. C,, Room 1002, 


STEPHEN LEACOCK’S WEEKLY ARTICLE 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
150 Nassau St., New York 


THE BELL SYNDICATE QUARTET 
World’s Greatest Humorists 
George Ade with his Fables 
Ring Lardner with his Letters 
Finley R. Dunne with Mr. Dooley 
Montague Glass—Abe and Morris 


727 World Building, New York 


Comic Pages 


New York Letter 


BILLY BUNK 
New Paper This Week 
Democrat, Albany, Oregon 
Herald-Sun Syndicate, 280 Broadway, N, Y. City 


“INSIDE STUFF ABOUT NEW YORK”’ 
By William Johnston 


United Feature Synd., World Bldg., N. Y. 


Comic Strips 


Sunday Pages 


GAS BUGGIES by Beck—an ace strip 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 
150 Nassau St., New York 


EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE SERVICE 


Smashingly illustrated, of course, not~ ‘‘Sunday 
pages,’’ but thrill copy, worth a page. 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, N, Y. 


BRINGING UP BILL 
6 col, strip—‘‘Some Kid’’ 


Columbia Newspaper Service, New York City 


THE BELL GROUP 
For Unfailing Humor and Widest Appeal 
Mutt & Jeff, by Bud Fisher 
You Know Me Al, by Ring Lardner 
*The Nebbs, by Sol Hess 
*JTied for Life, by Cecil Jensen 
Reg’lar Fellers, by Gene Byrnes 
S’Matter Pop, by C. M, Payne 
Beautiful Bab, by Murat Young 
Adamson, by Oscar Jacobson 
*New ones—If you haven’t seen them WRITE. 
John N. Wheeler, President 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc., World Bldg., N, Y. 


“THEM DAYS IS GONE FOREVER”’ 
Written in rhyme and set to music 


United Feature Synd,, World Bldg., N. Y. 


Verse 


Fashions 


FAIRCHILD FASHION SERVICE 
Daily and ‘Sunday, Edited by Eleanor Gunn 


Metropolitan Service, 150 Nassau St., N, ¥. 


Health 


DOROTHY BOCKER, M, A., M, D.,, 
Publie health expert, writes daily article 


United Feature Synd., World Bldg., N. Y. 


J. E. HUNGERFORD MONTHLY 
Clipping Sheet 
King-Editors’ Features, 1170 Broadway, N, Y. C. 


JOHN V, A. WEAVER’S 
Poems in the American vernacular 


McNaught Syndicate, Times Bldg,, N, Y. 


Weekly Short Story 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED SHORT FICTION 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
150 Nassau St., New York 


Women’s Features 


“YOUR HOME AND YOU”’ 
By Helen Kendall, text and ‘‘art’’ equally good. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 
150 Nassau St., New York 
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be held in the Commercial Museum, May 
The. exposition will celebrate the 
240th anniversary of the founding of 
Philadelphia, and will represent the civic 
and industrial advancemerit of the city. 


“Minnesota Daily’? Resumes 


After several weeks suspension, the 
Minnesota Daily, published by students 
of the University of Minnesota, has re- 
sumed, the financial difficulties having 
Each student contributes 
50 cents a quarter to support the paper. 
The circulation is 10,000—ten times the 
figure at the time of suspension. 
C. Dworshak continues managing editor. 


Indiana Paper Dresses Up 


The Rushville (Ind.) Daily Republican 
appeared March 30 in a new dress to cele- 
brate its twenty years of life. 
was changed from a six-column to a 
seven-column page, and several new fea- 
tures added. The typographical appear- 
ance is much improved by new column 
rules, headline and ad type, etc. 


Amarillo Tribune Dropped 


Discontinuance of the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Daily Tribune, following its purchase by 
the Amarillo Daily News, has been an- 
The News will be continued | 
as a morning paper and no evening edi- 
tion is to be issued. 


For 


SCOTT USED 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


replaced by larger Scott machines 


Scott Three Tiered, Two Page Press, prints in- 
sets and folds 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20 and 24 pages of 8 columns, 12 ems to page; 
speed up to 15,000 per hour. 

Scott Four Deck, Two Page Wide Press, prints 
, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, or 16 page papers at 
speed of 24,000 per hour. 20, 24, 28 or 32 
pages collected at 12,000 per hour. Length of 
page, 23%. Seven or eight columns to page. 


Write quickly if interested. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
1457 Broadway 1441 Monadnock Block 


We can imcrease your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a_ business- 
builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of Press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 


George 


The paper 


: 


INCORPORATIONS | 


Omaha.—The ‘Community Publicity Com 

by M. J. Tackley, Charles B. Morearty a}, 
H. Morearty; capital $10,000, divided int) 
Shares of $100 each. 
’ New York—Port Chester Leader, Inc,, } 
Chester, $500; directors, Joseph G. Jones, 7 
liam A. Darcey and T. F. J. Connolly, ) 
, Ladino Publishing Co., Manhattan, $1) 
directors, M.S. Gadal,, D. Hershkowitz, |) 
Ader. 

Beverly Press, Inc.; Manhattan, $10,00(, 
rectors, C. Napelbaum, L. J. Leon, Iii 
Dubinoff. 

Cleveland—Pierce Printing Company, §!\ 
John A. Elden and L. W. Pierce. 

Webb Lithograph Company, $50,000; Fr) 
Webb, Flora A. Webb and others. | 

Cuyahoga Publishing Company, $50.000; 5 
rick J. Dunne. ‘ | 

Austin, Tex.—Longview Publishing | 
pany, capital stock, $10,000; incorpor |; 
A.,L. Connor, L. J. Everett, J2 J,Biawa, 


Denver Post Adds Equipment 


Additions to the equipment of the | 
ver Post are a high-speed, octuple } 
press; Junior Autoplate auto-shayer, ; 
a Goss matrix roller, the first twi: 
ready in operation. 


Swedish Pulp Strike Over 


The strike in the Swedish pulp | 

was settled April 6 and operations ; 

' be resumed soon. There has beena 1 

down for the greater part of three mi: 

and a loss in rate production of n1 

300,000 tons. The new agreement | 
‘run until December 31, 1924. 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


Newspaper 


Making 


For Sale 


Hoe-Bullock four and eight page rotary i 
in good condition. Need the room any 
sacrifice it. Write or wire The Bea\ 
News, Beaumont, Texas, 


Wanted - 


| The following stereotype machinery: Hoe \ 
matic Matrix Steam Drying Tables; Hoe it 
rolling machine; 220 volt D.C. motor | 
circular saw and one stereotype nii 
machine. One flat casting box, 6 or 8 col) 
Nu-Method Matrix Plate Co., 473 Broon < 
’ New York City. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bough a 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, ji 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of eve: | 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Ber 
St., New York City. 


N.Y. DAILY NEW 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWER: 


NEW PROCESS 


Newspaper Opporlumil’ 


Before purchasing a Newspaper send for “g 
INGS.” April issue contains details of nearl, 
papers, including daily papers, needing from { 

000 down to $4,000 cash to handle. Week! # 
semi-weekly papers of all sizes. Haye some Me 
that can be leased. All parts of the U. 8.” 
sented. Our personal service plan enables pub i 
to find the exact paper they want. Secure ' 
of “LISTINGS” before you buy. It’s free an 

lished thrice a month. | 


MUST HAVE MORE PAPERS 


We have- a large number of customers who a ¢ 
pending upon us for newspapers. Want to 
List with us and save yourself the annoya 
curiosity seekers and those who want your pap & 
desire to work out the pay. We send you only 2 
buyers. We have some customers ready to gf 
No paper too big if the paper is worth the? 
Also have those seeking small daily and 
papers. Others who want to lease. No matt) 
size of your paper or where it is located, a! 
bag list with us and your paper will be « 
sold. : + 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BURI} 


(Established 1916) i 
119 N. Bowman St. Mansfield)! 


Owned and. Managed by: Experienced: MEMSEY 


Editor: & Publisher: for April 14, 1923 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


ITUATIONS WANTED 


\ WORD for advertisements under this 
S lassification. Cash with order. For 
unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
50 words) FREE. 


ytisng or Business Executive 


exceptional experience and proven abil- 
eks more desirable and permanent oppor- 
; 35 years of age, married. Now mak- 
sod in important Eastern city. Good 
«s for changing. Can meet you during 
)P. A. meeting. Address Box B-559, Ed- 
-; Publisher. 


ytising Manager 
y are the publisher of a second, third, or 
, newspaper in your city and believe that 
widvertising volume should show a mate- 
srease, answer this advertisement for de- 
ls; tomy past record. |For seventeen years 
4 been tracking hard propositions and my 
» is an enviable one. I am just finishing 
srk on a metropolitan daily and would like 
eweeks’ vacation before tackling the next 
dut. Iam married and young. I have the 
ive, enthusiasm and executive ability to 
de the results that you demand. I am 
king for an easy job; all that I ask are 
slities. Let me give you a summary of 
st record before an interview. Address 
:|-461, Editor & Publisher. 
yising Promotion Manager 
1 experience in developing advertising 
»h merchandising ideas and real selling 
y:. Created country’s largest dealer- 
micturer co-ope1ative advertising service. 
» both manufacturers’ and dealers’ public- 
foblems. lLet’s talk your problem over 
ay. B-554, Editor & Publisher. 


ytising Solicitor 

¢xperience, wide connecticn, national ad- 
tis, Magazine, trade papers, special 
lis, desires a recognized high grade con- 
ti. Unquestionable credentials. Not a 
i, floater or boozer. Native American. 
rian. Box A-997, Editor & Publisher. 


siss Builder 

sund, clean-cut, aggressive newspaper 
neeks connection to take effect May Ist 
kc after the advertising end of live daily 
lilthy weekly that needs some “‘pep,”’ 
|| supervise other departments if need be. 
tthe proposition in one. letter, including 
uzration the berth will pay. Go any- 
% Address, J. Geary Foulk, Room 216, 
uth Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


v Cartoonist 

hrears of experience on N. Y. and out 
t‘n newspapers, magazines, N, Y. adver- 
firm, etc., wants position with newspaper, 
zine or any reliable firm. Box 504 at 35 
vii Street, N: Y. 


t and Manager 


k either position. Highest _ references. 

wemployed by large metropolitan paper. 

1ss B-545, Editor & Publisher. 

tial Writer 

Sing, conservative editorial writer wants 

iin on progressive Republican or _inde- 

@t daily or weekly. Is 50, married, and 
years’ experience, the last four years 

\ishington, D. C. Can make your edi- 


a page a power. Excellent references. 


.D. Beason, 906 W. 5th St., Charlotte, 
( 


> enced, 

rtic and capable advertising manager 
position with larger paper as advertis- 
lanager. Prefers place where he can 
Yally buy in and become member of 

n Address B-549, Editor & Publisher. 


Menced News Editor 

i like position on small daily where it 
| be possible to work into part owner- 
DM Prefer Pacific Coast states. World 
= veteran, college education, married. 


fyed. B-553, Editor & Publisher. 


Nenced and Successful Editor and 
siher 

Cy-two years’ service in publishing field, 
Kconnection with successful country week- 
Xsmall city daily, with or without invest- 
1 Will purchase part or entire interest 
yifter audit and inventory with proper 
Vace for depreciation. Address Box B-557, 
t and Publisher. 


O DISCUSS CHURCH ADS 


‘Convention in Cleveland Will 
Emphasize this Policy 


Jicers of the ‘Cleveland Advertising 
Vare co-operating with Chairman W. 
4¢ McClure of the National Adver- 
t Commission in making plans for 
’nual convention in Cleveland April 


< 

&. Dr, Christian F. Reisner, New 
1 president of the church advertising 
*n of the commission, will conduct 
‘furch advertising conference on the 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced Editor, 


journalist and newspaper man seeks good 
connection. Columbia University graduate, 
38, with 20 years’ experience in newspaper, 
editorial, and journalistic work; formerly edi- 
tor of two fiction magazines, editor of various 
prominent trade journals, editor of large bank- 
ing publication, and on editorial staff of lead- 
ing metropolitan daily; strong, versatile 
writer, thoroughly conversant with make-up, 
typography, re-write, desk work, etc.; a 
competent high grade man in every way. 
Please state salary and position offered. 
Box B-564, Editor & Publisher. 


Ceneral Manager 
For the past four years, I have been build- 
ing a newspaper property; a dozen new men 
now own it and I will be eliminated in a 
few months. Forty-one and exceptionally 
equipped with experience, tact and ability. 
If you need a $10,000 man, let us investigate 
each other. Will be at publishers conven- 
tion. Box B-556, Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter 
of ability and experience desires position with 
Metropolitan daily. Best references. Avail- 
able on short notice. Also, graduate of 
School of Journalism. Address Box B-516, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

The advertising man on a large Connecticut 
weekly carrying twelve hundred inches of 
advertising weekly, wishes to make a change 
to some other weekly in a live town in the 
east. I can sell advertising, and write copy. 
Want full charge under the direction of the 
owner. $36 to start, available in one week’s 
notice. B-552, Editor and Publisher. 


Young Man, 

age 22, desires inside connection with news- 
paper in or around vicinity of Newark, N. J., 
or New York City. Two years’ experience as 
business manager of weekly newspaper. 
Good office man. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Available at once. B-546, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted 

Telegraph editor, experienced, for afternoon 
newspaper of 12,500 circulation, in city of 
30,000 population. Evening Eagle, Butler, Pa. 


Wanted 

Advertising solicitor with record of production, 
possessing qualities for advertising manager. 
Vacancy due to death. Write fully giving ex- 
perience, references, age and salary. Fort 
Worth Press, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Wanted 

Energetic advertising representative for Chi- 
cago—also for St. Louis for Monthly Mag- 
azine, established 1897, published in Northwest 
and of good repute. Good contract for busi- 
ness getter. Address B-560, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


For Sale 


Small interest, carrying management of 
afternoon daily in rich oil section of Okla- 
homa. Party should be able to raise at least 
£5,000. This property has always’ made 
money. Address B-555, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Wanted to Buy: 

Established, paying weekly newspaper within 
easy distance of New York. Write fufly. 
Box B-562, Editor & Publisher. 


Will Sell 

8 page weekly newspaper established 1854. 
Want to devote full time to job printing. 
A. R. Hand, Cape May, N. J. 


second day. Cleveland newspapers, which 
are carrying much more and attractive 
advertising of this kind than in former 
years, are much interested. The Cleve- 
land ministers, who are advocates of daily 
newspaper space buying; are also co- 
operating. 

Lynn Sumner, advertising manager of 
the I. C. S., ‘Scranton, and William Gan- 
son Rose, Cleveland advertising special- 
ist, will be speakers. 


Nebraska Daily Year Old 


The Columbus (Neb.) Daily Telegram 
celebrated its first birthday the first week 
in April. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Graduate Mechanical Engineer 


and former mechanical superintendent of 
large daily newspaper is in a position to rep- 
resent one or two manufacturers of printing 
machinery and supplies in New York and 
vicinity. Practical experience and _ widely 
acquainted in the newspaper field. Valuable 
to any concern desiring the services of well 
equipped office in New York and thorough 
systematic sales _ service. Address Box 
B-542, Editor & Publisher. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1923. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared Fenton Dowling, who having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of EDITOR & 

PUBLISHER, and that the following is, to the 

best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, associate editor, 
news editor, advertising manager and business 
Manager are: 
Publisher, The Editor & Publisher Co., 

63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, James Wright Brown, 

234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, John F. Redmond, 

642 West 158th Street, New York City. 

Associate Editor, Ben Mellon, 

466 West 150th Street, New York, 

News Editor, Arthur T. Robb, Jr., 

77 Pilling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Advertising Manager, Josiah B. Keeney, 

606 West 135th St., New York, N. Y. 
3usiness Manager, Fenton Dowling, 
51 Vreeland Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: 

The Editor & Publisher Co., 63 Park Row, N. Y. 
James Wright Brown, 234 Valentine Lane, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

3. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the. said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him, 
FENTON DOWLING. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 


day of March, 1923. 
BA. PRAT AY 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924). 
SS——————e———=—<=[=—=sS>aq]{]=""==aa=a[[]=a=S==S=SSswsEEssS 
ELGIN CO. SEES THE LIGHT 
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Powerful Newspaper Ads to Feature 
1923 Sales Policy 


Following close upon the exclusive 
Epiror & PuBLISHER article by Ham- 
mond Edward Franklin on the drastic 
change in policy of the Waltham Watch 
Company in leaving the newspapers for 
“general media’ comes the announcement 
of the Elgin National Watch Company 
that it will make powerful newspaper 
advertising an important part of this 
year’s sales policy. 

The company for years has been a con- 
firmed magazine advertising user. Its 
daily copy has already begun to appear 
in various sections, with liberal space 
designed to dominate the newspaper page. 


Oakland Prices Drop, Too 


Following reduction in prices of San 
Francisco papers from five to three cents, 
the Oakland Tribune and the Post-En- 
quirer have cut their street rates to three 
cents. The Post-Enquirer has stopped 
distributing the-San Francisco Call-Post, 
which had been included in the nickel price. 
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Wanted 
Southern Newspaper 


An experienced newspaper man desires 
property in South Atlantic States, in 
town of over 50,000 population, with 
good surrounding territory. 


PALMER, De WITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Busines established 1899 by 
C. M. Palmer 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Ov MR, E, S, FER- 

NALD will be at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York during the Publish- 
ers’ Convention, April 25- 
27. Appointments may be 
made in advance through 
this office, or during the 
convention days at the 
hotel. No charge is made 
to employers for our ser- 
vice, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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operative systems pertaining to any 
phase of 
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NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Increasing Advertising 
Earnings, Circulation, Etc. 


Service limited to daily mewspapers 
with not less than 15,000 circulation. 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 
Upbuilders of Newspapers 
42d St. & B’way New York City y 


> 
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Oakland Tribune’s Easter Section 


The Oakland Tribune on March 31 
printed a fine Easter section of eight 
pages with a first page color design of 
the Christ. The section is replate with 
church advertising, arranged in neat 
typographical fashion. It was the work 
of Morton J. A. McDonald, classified 


advertising manager. 


JOO YE 


RePet.8.0.0.0.8.9,9,9.0.9.8.! 


Deserts Pulpit for Press 


Rey. Dr, Frank E. Fay, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church at ‘Chillicothe, Mo., and recently 
field secretary for the Missouri Wesleyan 
College at Cameron, has purchased the 
interests of Hal D. McHolland, owner 
and editor of the Chillicothe Daily Trib- 
une. 
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First Publication 
Illustrated W eekly 


Humor Series 


DAD AMONG 
THE HIGHBROWS 
by 


T. R. YBARRA 


Genial, Unforced) Humor 


Chuckle with Dad in His Strug- 
gles with “Culture” 


Released beginning May 6 
Write for Samples 
The McClure 


Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THEM DAYS IS 
GONE FOREVER 


By Al Posen 


The only comic _ strip 
written in rhyme and set 


to music. 


TED Fear 
UNSYNDICAe 


JShomnas W 


Brises’ 
| Compan 
eneral Offices” 
Memphis, —Tenn. 
—> 6 
We increase your 
Local Display: | 
10,000 lines Monthly 
en With Our 


Permanent+ 


Weekly Business> 


Review Page 
_Lookus up in 
Dun or Bradsifreeis 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 


New York 


New York 


Editor & 


Publisher for April 14, 


1923 


HUNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. Address 


your contributions to the Huncn EpIror. 


When they appear, clip them and 


mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 

receives a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 
the Hunch and Dollar Puller 
departments from newspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 
the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 


weeks or more to connect the 


wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


HAVE the women of your town taken 

up horse shoe pitching yet ? It has been 
popular among the men for a long time, 
but in some of the southern cities women 
champions are appearing, and arrange- 
ments are being made for inter-city and 
inter-state tournaments. If you can lo- 
cate any women in your town who are 
enthusiastic about the sport it makes a 
good story, especially if cuts of the best 
players are used—Cyril E. Lamb, 309 
Ballard St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


A bill has been introduced into the 
New York State legislature under which 
the cutting of trees on privately owned 
lands would be prohibited unless consent 
had been obtained from the Conservation 
Commission. The prohibition does not 
apply to dead or fallen timber or the 
cutting of trees for domestic use of the 
owner. Here’s a chance for a town to 
work for a similar idea. When the re- 
sults have been obtained in a town, the 
idea can be developed in a county, and 
eventually a state and finally the country. 
Trees are being cut down five times as 
fast as they are produced—G. Harris 
Danzberger, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


How many communities have been 
christened the same name as yours? 
Your local postmaster will doubtless as- 
sist you in finding out. Write then to the 
secretaries of the respective Chambers of 
Commerce of the larger cities bearing the 
same name as yours, to the editors of 
newspapers, town clerks or school super- 
intendents in the smaller places, and with 
a little time and trouble you will soon 
work up an educative series of articles 
that will prove of interest to your read- 
ers. We have found that the inhabitants 
of these places will be only too glad to 
assist you, and will even send photo- 
graphs, if you desire them. The features 
of other towns having the same name as 
ours that we played up were, population, 
industries; resources, a brief historical 
and geographical sketch of them—W. A. 
M., The News, Burlington, Vt. 


Take a canvas, or run a questionnaire 
in your paper to see what kind of music 
is preferred. Publish the answers, if 
asked by a questioning reporter, anyway 
report the final votes to see which won 
out. Out of 72 persons in Omaha, seven 
had no preference. The violin won out 


over symphony orchestra by a vote of 
14 to 13. Band 5; piano, 5; vocal solo, 
5; male quartette, 3; pipeorgan and bag 
pipes, 2 each; and string quartette, harp, 
flute, cello, accordion and choral choir, 
one each. The answers of the 72 persons 
questioned proved to be an interesting 
bit of news.—A. R. Davison, 3624 No. 
4ist St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Newspapers generally dislike to have 
mistakes constantly called to their at- 
tention, for reasons well known to news- 
papermen, especially the executives, but 
one Indiana newspaper not only likes it, 
but invites criticism. The best letters of 
criticism received each day are printed 
on the editorial page. There are two 
reasons for the move, the management 
says, first because it keeps everyone on 
the publication “on their toes” to pre- 
vent errors, and second, it “aids in a 
policy of education for the general. pub- 
lic. which we believe to be one of the 
principal aims of the modern newspaper.” 
—Bert A. Teeters, Lock Box 295, Spring- 
field, Ohio. ‘ 


The civic and social agencies of New 
York City are now working on a “Plan 
of New York and Its Environs,” the 
purpose of which is to make the Metrop- 
olis and the area within a fifty-mile ra- 
dius a fit place to live in fifty years hence. 
The project is hailed by men like Her- 
bert Hoover and Elihu Root as one of 
the most important and progressive moves 
of the day, although it is expected that 
the surveys on which the plan itself will 
be based will be carried on for years. 
City planning in any form is a compara- 
tively new and rare thing in America. 
Any newspaper can look into the affairs 
of its community and find all sorts of 
public work under way, all sorts of pri- 
vate building going on with no regard 
whatever for day when our children or 
their children will inherit our cities. 
Why not look to see whether your city, 
like New York, and like Topsy. or like 
weeds is “just growing up.” And if it 
is, what better agency than a newspaper 
of standing to start a “City Planning 
Movement” ?—Louis Resnick, 1421 Trib- 
une building, New York City, N. Y. 


Conductorettes are appearing again on 
the street cars in some cities. Are there 
any in your city? If so, find out why 
they have gone back to this work after 
being out of it since soon after the war 
ended. Surely in these days, when work 
is so plentiful, it can’t be because the 
family is hard up financially. See what 
the women themselves say about it. 
Which do the street car passengers pre- 
fer to ride with—conductors or conduc- 
torettes?—Cyril E. Lamb, 309 Ballard 
street, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


How many obseure manufacturing in- 
dustries operate in your city? The 
Fresno (Cal.) Bee is running a series of 
weekly articles about the industries of 
the city that are little known to the 
average reader. Particular attention is 
given to those enterprises which embody 
features, methods or processes unfa- 
miliar ot the majority of the people. In- 
quiry reveals interesting and often sur- 
prising things about even the best-known 
industries of the city, and few there are 
which present material for a most inter- 
esting weekly feature. A printing press 
manufacturing plant, a rug factory and 
the makers of rubber stamps are among 
the industries which have been described 
in the articles. Every city has similar 
industries, descriptions of which would 
prove interesting reading matter.—W. W. 
Mayes, Fresno Bee, Fresno, Cal. 
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METROPOLITA’ 
NEWSPAPER SERVIC! 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mg; 


150 Nassau St., New Ye: 


Interesting shorts, making a daily }t 
ure, appear under the above heading it |n 
general news _ report, | 
The Daily Science News Bulletin 5 
contains: 
NEWS stories telling what is happi iy 
on the frontiers of science. 
Authoritative, vital and striking sj 
articles. x } 
News of the Stars. 
“Chats on Science’ by Dr. Edwi E 
Slosson. 
Photographs and Drawings in mat ‘m 


Some territory is still open. 


Wire Allied Newspapers, Inc., 52 Va *1 
bilt Ave., New York City, selling agent 
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A newspaper of chara 
ter, integrity and ente 
prise which has earn: 
the confidence of the pe 
ple of the world’s greate 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Richmond Times Dispatch. 


have ordered our 


CLASSIFIED BUILDIN| 
SERIES 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICA') 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


America’s Best 


Magazine Page 
Daily and Sunday — 


—— 


Newspaper Feature Servi 
241 WEST 58TH STRE! 
New York City I 


‘THE SOUTH 


THE NATIONS GREATEST UNDEVELOPED ASSET 


The treasures supplied by Nature 
to the South were donated so lavishly 
that other sections of the country 
seem almost to have been slighted. 


It has resources in coal and iron 
ore, petroleum, sulphur, graphite, 
mica, lead, zinc, quartz and asbestos, 
in marbles, granite and phosphates, 
enormous stands of yellow pine and 
oak timber; land so fertile that 
present volume of farm products 
could be doubled under intensive 
methods. 


It is calculated that the two score 
rivers in the South which now 
develop about 2,400,000 horse- 
power, have a capacity to generate 
nearly four times this amount. 
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The Southern States are now fac- 
ing an era of great industrial develop- 
ment. For many years considered a 
purely agricultural section, the South 
is now developing its natural resour- 
ces and is preparing to meet modern 
industrial conditions in a most pro- 
gressive spirit, 


The South’s rapid industrial 


growth has been the development of. 


an expanding manufacturing indus- 
try at home to utilize locally pro- 
duced raw materials. 


The South, rich in natural re- 
sources, rich in buying power and 
rich in merchandising possibilities, is 
now developing faster and progress- 
ing more rapidly than any other part 
of our land. 


ADVERTISE ALL MERCHANDISE OF MERIT 
IN THIS LIST OF SOUTHERN DAILIES 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


tion lines lines 
ALABAMA 
TiBirmingham News ...........s.0+00-. (E) 78,292 15 15 
TiBirmingham News ...........sese..005 (S) 71,276 15 15 
*Mobile News-Item .............00:0000° (E) 10,392 05 05 
BeMiobile Register o....0cc0ssccccsececses (M) 21,264 .07 07 
MENEAME MRESIStEr <..c0scecccscccecsccsee (S) 32,715 085 086 
FLORIDA 
jJacksonville Journal ...............05- (E) 18,080 07 .07 
“Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville (M&S) 36,753 -08(9cS) .08(9cS) 
Peensacola News .......ccccccscecccccees (E) 4,795 03 03 
Bebensacola NEWS i....0scccccccsescsensecs (S) 5,291 03 03 
***St. Petersburg Independent (E) 5,429 -03 .03 
GEORGIA 
“**Augusta Chronicle .............sseeee: (M) 10,661 045 045 
peAtiststa (Chronicle ....6.csessesesese ses (S) 11,075 045 045 
*Augusta Herald 12,277 05 05 
“Augusta Herald 12,121 05 05 
*Columbus Ledger 8,789 04 04 
**Macon Telegraph ... 23,017 06 06 
**Macon Telegraph 24,395 06 -06 
“Savannah Morning News ........ (M&S) 20,875 055, 65 
KENTUCKY 
*Lexington Leader 16,760 05 05 
*Lexington Leader ... 16,663 05 05 
fLouisville Herald 44,303 -09 09 
TLouisville Herald 54,159 -09 09 
NORTH CAROLINA 
,jAsheville Times Seas slasas alelad ualeisic e's (E) 7,785 


Peet ee eeewawens 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines 
NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 
**Greensboro Daily News................ (S) 27,250 07 07 
**Raleigh News and Observer.......... (M) 24,593 06 -06 
**Raleigh News and Observer............ (S) 29,338 06 06 
Raleigh’ ‘Times’ mignesterw rena cus decent (E) 8,275 04 03 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Columbia State: <iie<<sosckace teneste ce 22,097 06 06 
*Columbias State ¥, scocsanenencoecceecee nes 21,760 06 06 
**Greenville News. ............ 13,938 055 05 
Greenwood Index Journal.. 4,185 025 025 
*Spartanburg Journal ...... 4,165 -04 -04 
*Spartanburg Herald ............... 5,511 04 04 
TENNESSEE 
“Chattanooga News ........csesscecres 23,985 06 06 
**Chattanooga Times ............ 23,067 .07 07 
"Chattanooga Times + ..s0dus dccecnecces 23,596 07 07 
~Memphis Commercial Appez!.. ( 84,862 16 15 
+Memphis Commercial Appeal.......... 111,176 19 18 
*Nashville Banner ..............2.ee0005 ( 41,700 07 07 
"Nashville: Banner cesssjivee dadcesasncens 42,931 08 08 
VIRGINIA 
tBristol Herald Courier ............ (M&S) 8,582 04 04 
7Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 12,032 045 045 
Newport News Times-Herald.......... (E) 9,041 -05 05 
Newport News Daily Press........ (S&M) 6,051 -05 05 
*Roanoke Times & World-News....(M&E) 21,420 07 06 
“Roanoke, Sunes) es csi tetanic colaseces (S) 14,560 07 06 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922 
*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922, 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1922. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
*Government Statement, October 1, 1922 
tjGovernment Statement, February, 1923. 
***Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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Newspaper Advertising Is Most — 
Effective for Local Use 
Over the Signatures 
of Local Dealers 


That is why local department stores prefer the evening newspapers for use in creat- 
ing sales and why the national advertiser desirous of similar results should do the same. 


A review of real conditions in some of our leading cities, using Sept. 30th A. B. C. 


figures: 
MORNING NEWSPAPERS 


CITY and 

TOTAL COTM: Y4 SUBURBAN SUBURBAN COUNTRY 
Beston-*Post:t, : seaport ee 376,240 190,641 56,375 247,010" “t20taam 
Boston Globes (A= i pees a eee 115,806 ST,376 16,031 67,406 48,394. 
Boston; Herald) 332 ee 114,835 60,674 16,356 77 030 37,762 
INGw.ay.ork: -Damiee ocuy eaten 330,977 183,939 70,714 254,653 74,249 
Philadelphia North American.... 159,741 44,959 30,886 75,945 83,896 
Philadelphia Inquirergsg2) ee 246,170 166,281 43,766 210,047 35,129 
Chicago. Tribune = ,.4223> eee 517,184 290,395 81,530) 1 471.025 145,259 
St. Louis Globe Democrat....... 205,307 117,902 15,484 133,386 71,865 


2,065,326 1,106,166 331,142 1,437,308 625,778 


30% outside trading zone 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


CITY and 

TOTAL Ching SUBURBAN SUBURBAN COUNTRY 
Boston: Globevy.-..t- ac ae 158,801 131,944 17,784 149,728 9,070 
Bostone Draveleie-=. .- ee eee 117,802 93,529 14,360 107,889 9,893 
New 3 orke Globes | 2 eee 166,237 146,645 15355 162,000 4,237 
New-York: Sut sever cates 178,961 159,234 13,590. wiieea.O 32 6,144 
Philadelphiay Bullen). ae 485,145 350,433 5 100;320 8.94 507764 28,392 
Chicago: Daily News. 2.24) 371,078 326,018 25 1a see SOLS 20,796 
St. Louis Post? Dispatch 4a -e 175,007 148,408 9,000 ~— 157,408 17,656 


1,653,091 1,361,211 TO5,5520- 126407702 96,188 
6% outside trading zone 


The advertiser gets greater direct efficiency for his dollar spent in evening newspapers. 


THE NEw YORK GLOBE 


Member A.B.C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher Member A.B. C. 
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in a regular ae issue carried 


8 Food roo 


in which were represented 160 Retail Sot Stores 
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aE Food Pages: ( goes into the home—as well as buyers of food. Men 
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ALY Every "may earn the money but the women spend the money 
‘Thursday | for the home. . 
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“CONSEQUENTLY 


. A Creat F kod Medium i is the best medium for any product. 


v : 4 For the 15, months ending March 31, 1923 — The ‘Trenton Times enjoy 
: daily average net ae circulation. of | 


re bi by want Home circulation The a Times will ne it to you, “94g 
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MEMBER A. B. C. 


TRENTON TIMES — 


the four Wire Services—A, P., U. P., I. N.S., Consolidated, also intensively cove 


all local news. : 
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9 4% all the En lish-readin, people in’Greater Cleveland 
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‘THE PRESS DOMINATES “THE CLEVELAND MARKET” 


IE CLEVELAND PRESS—189,397—has the LARG- play Advertising in 78 issues of its SIX-day newspaper 

CIRCULATION of any daily newspaper in the city than was published in 90 issues of Cleveland’s SEVEN- 
iCleveland, in “The Cleveland Market’ or in the State day newspaper—the Daily Plain Dealer AND the Sunday 
Dhio. Plain Dealer COMBINED! Cleveland merchants know 


Cleveland newspapers—their example is worth following 


2.712 of the PRESS’ total circulation of 189,397 is in by National Advertisers. 


he Cleveland Market,” the only Trading Radius in 


fich Cleveland newspapers furnish a contact for 


The PRESS INCREASED 6,849 circulation over previous 
. Federal Statement—the ONLY Cleveland newspaper to show 
itional Advertisers. During the First Quarter of 1923, an increase. The Plain Dealer LOST 3,967 and the News | 
ft PRESS published 14,728 MORE lines of Local Dis- LOST 4,785 during the same period. 


| 

| 

| » Ws : : 
First in Cleveland ! 

| x ' 


CIRCULATION — HOME INFLUENCE —ADVERTISING 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York ij 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI i 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


. 
| National Representatives: 
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Will vacationists from 


Philadelphia 


buy your goods this summer ? 


Purchases for vacation trips and sojourns at resorts during the coming summer 
months will transfer many thousands of dollars from the pockets of the people of Phila- 
delphia, Camden and suburbs, to the cash registers of manufacturers and dealers. 


Summer suits, dresses, shoes and other articles of apparel; sporting goods, auto- 
mobile supplies, toilet articles and other things are on the “vacation needs” lists of the 
majority of the population of the “third largest market in the United States.” 


You can influence this vacation buying—get these thousands of people to ask 
for your goods by name or trade mark—through advertising in The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER. 


a2 The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 

In than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 

, ° lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
Philadelphia United States. | 
nearly everybody reads 


Net paid average circulation for March 1923—517,332 
copies a day. 


The Bulletin, 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, C. L. Weaver, Verree ‘& Conklin, Inc., Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau St. Verree '‘& Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree ‘& Conklin, Inc., 
117 Lafayette Boulevard. 681 Market St. 
LONDON PARIS | 


Ray A. Washburn | 


5 rue Lamartine (9) 


M. Bryans, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 


Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company. 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 8,500 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1923 


RESIDENT TAKES WORLD COURT FIGHT TO PRESS 


y preceding the date 
Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 


jys United States Has No Place in League of Nations, But We Could Eventually Participate in 


International Association for Conference Witho 


(MERICAN editors and publishers 
‘assembled round the Associated Press 
iheon tables at the Waldorf-Astoria 
‘sday witnessed a display of political 
e‘age that has few counterparts in the 
jaory of active newspaper men when 
ssident Warren G. Harding in his ad- 
tis boldly argued for the adherence of 
1 United States to the International 
«rt of Justice. 

he President went straight to the 
ele, taking advantage of the un- 
ailleled opportunity to plead his cause 
ere the five hundred moulders of pub- 
Opinion who filled the grand ballroom 
ithe galleries to full seating capacity. 
| one press table that usually ac- 
jmodates the New York newspaper 
i press association men at Associated 
iss luncheons grew to four before the 
ix of local writers, Washington 
Jespondents, and special feature men. 
-attery of photographers patiently ex- 
jd their plates for several seconds be- 
) the guest table in the face of the 
set Service inhibition against flashlight 
ares, 

terest in the Presidential address 
jinated the morning session of the 
.?. meeting, which adjourned before 
1o'clock. Members and their guests 
@ all in place at 1.10, when the Presi- 
i, flanked by his Secret Service guards 
his service aides, ‘Col. C. O. Sherrill 
\Commander Adolphus Andrews, filed 
tthe room accompanied by President 
ces, Counselor Melville E. Stone and 
iph S., Ochs, 
Isher of the 
2 York Times. 
Irs. Harding 
id luncheon 
“din her suite 
ie eighth floor 
he hotel and 
) her place in 
sfirst tier of 
(x €S accom- 
id by Secre- 
George Chris- 
1 Commander 
lews, Mri s. 
y's, and Mrs, 
wh I. France, 
lof the former 
tor from 
tem, S. T, 
lamson, of the 
» York Times 
‘ungton _ staff, 
| his fiancee, 
' Cora Chase, 
(were present 
e box. 

gles blared 
in salute to 
‘Chief Execu- 
@s he took his 
€e and pro- 
id cheering 
feted Mrs. 
jing when she 
)red above the 
ds of th e 
{ 

‘military touch 


sociated Press from the Astor Gallery to 
luncheon. The President’s aides were in 
full dress uniform, with the gold-lace 
epaulettes and aiguillettes of the staff 
corps lending their brilliance to the oc- 
casion, 

There was solemnity and seriousness 
in this luncheon which was absent from 
the A. P. functions of other years. There 
was a feeling in the air that the President 
of the United States would not overlook 
his opportunity to clarify his much-dis- 
puted foreign policy before the largest 
possible assembly of the men who assume 
the responsibility of interpreting the 
Government to the people. Nor did he. 

With only a few words admonishing 
the press that it would benefit by more 
accuracy and less eagerness, he launched 
into the heart of his subject, and most of 
the four thousand words that he delivered 
in the next three-quarters of an hour 
were directly to the point. 

“Since I had the honor of presiding 
over our annual luncheon last year 1 
have spent most of my time in a trip 
around the world in an effort to study 
at first hand the news conditions in the 
Far East,’ said President Noyes. “In 
my journeyings I was met everywhere 
with really remarkable cordiality. Some 
part of this welcome was due to old 
friendships, some to the delightful per- 
sonality of those who accompanied me, 
some I think, to the marked brevity that 
characterized the speeches that I felt 
obliged to make. 


“But, all this being said, truth also 
compels me to say that an accompanying 
feature of my welcome was an evident 
desire in very country to honor through 
me the Associated Press. I left America 
feeling very proud of our organization, 
and I come back with an even greater 
pride of the Associated Press. It is 
known everywhere as the foremost news- 
gathering organization in the world, and 
its reputation everywhere as to its ab- 
solute impartiality were the most heart- 
ening words I ever heard and I heard 
them at every point. I visited Japan and 
China, with their widely differing stand- 
points and they agreed that the Associated 
Press was the most impartial body of 
news-gatherers in the world. 

“When I reached France and England 
I found the relations between those two 
countries somewhat strained. But also 
[ found there the testimony from their 
business men and journalists that our en- 
tirely accurate news-gathering has been 
of a greater service to each of them. 
Everywhere it has the reputation that 
so far as is humanly possible, the As- 
sociated Press is entirely free from bias 
of every sort and I again express the 
most profound satisfaction for having 
heard these repeated expressions and I 
know they will meet with satisfaction 
from all of you. 

“So this next year I will go back to 
my desk prepared to hear with equanimity 
and charity charges that the Associated 
Press is controlled and dominated by Re- 


ut Sacrificing Our Nationality. 


publicans or Democrats, capital or labor, 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew, for I know 
that no one who has been informed and 
knows will make such charges and—well, 
I will just pity the poor nuts. 

“I must observe that no partisan or 
biased service dominates the Associated 
Press collectively, but there still remain 
some elemental traces of partisanship in 
the individual membership; and_ this 
brings me by easy steps and without 
breaking the chain to what I rose to say. 
There is one point in which our eager 
partisanship holds, both collectively and 
individually, the membership of the As- 
sociated Press hold in the highest respect 
the great service of the President of the 
United States, and in respect and admira- 
tion and warm affection for the President 
personally. We are greatly honored that 
he has come to us today. We welcome 
him not only as the honored holder of a 
great position, but also as a fellow news- 
paper man of whom we are proud. I ask 
you to drink to the President of the 
United States, Warren G. Harding (Ap- 
plause) and to the gracious lady of the 
White House, Mrs. Harding.” (Loud 
applause. ) 

The annual toast of the Associated 
Press was drunk as the thousand diners 
arose, glasses aloft, and stood while the 
national anthem was played. President 
Harding didn’t “follow copy” in-his open- 
ing remarks. 

“Mr. President, members of the As- 
sociated Press and guests,” he began. 
“Tt. is inevitable 
that the President, 
who happens to be 
a newspaper man, 
appearing before a 
newspaper gather- 
ing, must talk 
some kind of shop. 
I am willing to 
make the confes- 
sion that I would 
rather talk news- 
paper shop to you 
than anything else. 
I believe I could 
do it hopefully 
some time because 
I have had my 
viewpoint about 
journalism broad- 
ened while twist- 
ing around occa- 
sionally in the ex- 
ecutive chair. 
(Laughter and ap-~ 
plause. ) 

“Frankly, I havea 
never squirmed un- 
der the criticism, 
but I have some- 
times been appalled 
at inaccuracy of 
statement, and if I 
were going to lec- 
ture on journalism, 
my theme would 
be ‘a little less 
eagerness and 
much more of ac- 


led the open- curaciy.’: (Ap- 
* ‘es ball- PeNGe very long 
when the : ‘ i i d President of the United States, got a lot of dirt on his vest Tuesday . 5) 
Ap AWA G. Harding, of the Marion Star an residen : : 
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SYMPOSIUM of opinion from ed- 
itors, publishers and others of 
affiliated interests in newspaper work 
present at the Waldorf conventions de- 
monstrated just one thing—there are 99 
ways to make a successful newspaper, 
and every single one of them is right. 

Questioned on developments of the past 
year and the trend of newspaper work in 
the future, successful newspaper men 
voiced antipodal opinions as to how it 
could be, and is being done. Some pub- 
lishers declared that syndicate features 
gave circulation: others held that the cir- 
culation saturation point of features had 
been reached, and that the future was 
for the home produced, distinctively in- 
dividualistic paper. The majority, how- 
ever, favored the feature idea, if features 
were scientifically selected for their ap- 
plicability to local fields. 

In the Mid-Western group a belief that 
foreign news was being overplayed was 
noted. Eastern publishers, however, said 
this foreign news built circulation in cities 
where there was a large foreign colony. 
Many editors deplored the “standardiza- 
tion’ and combining of newspapers, but 
others held this to be the inevitable future 
of newspaper work, 

Radio broadcasting created the great- 
est storm. Some who had radios praised 
them as circulation builders through good- 
will. Other editors found them expensive 
playthings. To others the mere word 
“radio” was anathema. 

Various opinions follow: 


31 Si 
M H. DE YOUNG, publisher of the 
- San Francisco Chronicle, told 
Epiror & PusBLisHER that he believed the 
acme of newspaper success to le through 
concentration on news. “A real news- 
paper is one that has the latest news,” 
said Mr. de Young. “In the last analy- 
sis news is what counts with the buying 
public.” He decried the tendency to turn 
newspapers over entirely to features and 
illustrations, and favored the four-color 
illustration as against the complex modern 
art type, pointing out that a four+color 
illustration can be produced in three days 
while three weeks are needed for the 
“oil painting’ type of work. 

Mr. de Young holds the unique record 
of being for 56 years the proprietor of 
his paper, which he founded at the age 
of seventeen in 1865. 

el bbe keer 

ENRY M. PINDELL, proprietor 
of the Peoria Journal & Tran- 
script, was at the Waldorf with a husky 
coat of tan acquired on a just-completea 
Mediterranean tour on the S. S. “Maure- 
tania.” On the trip he made a particular 
study of newspaper methods in different 
parts of the world. He holds that Amer- 
ican newspapers cover the world better 
than does the press of any other nation, 
and said that on his return to America 
he was again impressed with the high 
standard of service and patriotism of the 

American press. 

He emphasized, however, the advis- 
ability of a chose study of European 
newspaper methods by American publish- 
ers, saying that many points of news treat- 
ment could be picked up by foreign ob- 
servation. 

Mr. Pindell has solved one mystery of 
all time. Visiting the Valley of the Kings 
in Egypt, he comes back to report that 
the much press-agented King Tut pro- 
nounced his own name “Tut-tank-ahmen,” 
no matter what people try to do with it 


today. y 
* * 


DGAR B. PIPER, editor of the 

Portland Oregonian, was an en- 
thusiastic advocate of radio broadcasting. 
The Oregonian broadcasting plant, he 
states, had opened up isolated fields on 
farms and lumber camps throughout 
Oregon and has even reached up toward 
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the Arctic Circle to far off outposts of 


civilization in the Alaskan hinterland. 
He pointed out the obvious value of radio 
in using the broadcasting system to tell 
readers of valuable features about to be 


introduced in a newspaper, thereby 
creating interest that results in sales. 


OU can’t keep a war horse from 

the field of battle, and Col. C. A. 
Rook, who has sold his holdings in the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch and retired from 
active newspaper work, heard the con- 
vention call while vacationing at Atlantic 
City, and took the first train for the 
Waldorf, renewing old acquaintances 
there. Col, Rook is now Director of 
Public Safety in Pittsburgh and in this 
position keeps in close touch with the 
newspapers there, but he declared that 


Convention Visitors from Every Part of Country Express Interesting Views on Labor, Advertising Rates, Newsprin| 


Editorial Standards and Other Problems in Exclusive Interviews with EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


A fifteen-watt radio set installed by the 
Daily News has established a record by 
getting its messages picked up in Canada, 
and suggests some of the possibilities of 
broadcasting newspaper advertising. 


a ee x 
66 HAT is the saturation point for 
features?’ asked T. R. Wil- 


liams, business manager of the Pittsburgh 
Press. “The question arises because the 
newsprint shortage has been overcome 
and prices are down to figures less than 
during the war crisis,” he replied. “News- 
papers can get news print, and thus can 
print more features. Many papers are 
putting in more features right along. 
“Some publishers contend that there is a 
certain point at which stocking of features 
becomes a top-heavy proposition, an ex- 
pense outlay that does not get more circu- 
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after 43 years of service in the game, he 
still had difficulty in not grabbing a pencil 
and starting editing whenever he saw a 
new edition on the streets. 

“T do not intend to re-enter newspaper 
work,” he said, “but I often feel that I’d 
like to buy a barrel of ink, open it up, and 
leave it in a corner of my office just to 
get the familiar smell of a newspaper 
shop around my office.” 

Col. Rook said that while combining 
newspaper properties was a good thing 
financially for the newspapers it was a 
bad thing for the reading public, defeating 
the real purpose of the press in centraliz- 
ing the vocal expression of public opinion 
in the hands of a few men. 

“St. Louis, New Orleans and Cleveland 
are all limited now to one morning 
paper,’ he said. “The public therefore 
gets only one opinion, and has no choice 
in the formation of its ideas on world 
affairs.” 

* * * 

UST producing a good newspaper 

is the secret of the circulation gains 
made by the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News, according to E. B. Jeffress, busi- 
ness manager. Cost of white paper and 
labor will be the determining factor in 
newspaper expansion during the coming 
year, according to Mr. Jeffress, who be- 
lieves that the expansion will continue 
without danger of the much advertised 
“saturation point’ unless costs unex- 
pected intervene. 


lation due to the fact that a point of sat- 
uration has been arrived at. 

“1 hold that there is no such thing as a 
saturation point for features in daily 
papers, More and more excellent features 
are being put on the market. The pub- 
lisher can get circulation from just as 
many features as he can get and put in 
his paper. He must use discretion, and 
pick his features to suit his public of 
course, but I believe that in addition to 
news the public wants entertainment 
from its newspaper, and is today de- 
manding more and more of it.” 


IETRICK LAMADE, president 

and general manager of the Grit 
Publishing Company, of Williamsport, 
Pa., stated that he bought few features, 
believing in the development of each pa- 
per along individualistic lines suited for 
its particular community. “We are mak- 
ing an endeavor to publish a ‘paper for 
homes in the smaller towns,” he said. 
“We want to give our readers clean 
material that will interest them, and not 
be over their heads. Conditions are 
changing, and have changed rapidly with 
the war, and we keep up with these 
changes. But we do not want to keep 
ahead of our readers in sophistication.” 
He emphasized that syndicated features, 
originated by men in large cities for city 
circulation, did not necessarily please or 
satisfy the man in the smaller town, no 


| 
i 
| 
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matter how clever they might |) 
declared his belief that locally p| 
features and departments would | 
structed best to meet the local de. 
Mr. Lamade believes that peoy 
fundamentally interested in their | 
their work, their gardens or fart| 
their bank accounts. 
* oe Ok 


THOMAS W. BRIGGS ¢| 
Thomas W. Briggs Compai 
special feature advertising orgai| 
of Memphis, Tenn., which conduce|| 
ness review pages on 37 papers 
United States aud Canada, hea¢ 
organization’s delegation to the 
ence, others being N. J. Early,| 
Krein and R. E. Briggs. 
x xt 


S P. WESTON, who has just 
° plished a great newspaper 4 
ment in laying out the new plant 
New York Tribune, said, “The lat 
most important development in ney| 
making is the reduction of manufa| 
costs by increase in production efi| 
To achieve this end the first ste) 
create in operation the well esta| 
lines of practice which have been’ 
in other industries, and then to | 
a building to fit the newspaper op} 
instead of trying to fit the newsp| 
the building.” | 
x  & 
Col. J. H. LONG, editor an| 
lisher of the Huntington (\\ 
Advertiser was at the convention | 
that he believes that the smal| 
offers a real field for the man || 
the newspaper game. He proves i’ 
record of having started the Ad| 
with $2,000 capital, and having de| 
it into a million dollar property | 
Col. Long runs the Advertiser | 
junction with his three sons, Lu} 
Long, general manager of the | 
Walter Long, city editor, and | 
Long, auditor, thereby setting up a: 
for a family newspaper in the fam| 
is hard to beat. The Advertiser | 
constructing a new five floor, but | 
* * * 


UCCESS in the smaller cit| 
again exemplified by J. F. | 
publisher of the Salisbury (N. C. 
who has a record of 6,000 circuli! 
a town of 14,000 people. He s¢| 
while holding to high standards (| 
news and features he believed cir'| 
increases had been made throug) 
extensive use of A, P. and N. E. 1) 
ices and through the introduc) 
features, the serial story idea bei) 
ticularly valuable in pulling pov! 
cording to Mr. Hurley. . 4 
Faced by the fact that mornir 
petition beat his evening paper t'| 
D. deliveries, he found the answe | 
circulation problem by using th 
rural jitney buss services to Dlat' 
out of town field with the latest :| 
the day. 
Mr. Hurley stated that he }| 
yet taken sides on the radio broai: 
question, but believing that wirele:! 
reach fields hitherto undeveloped 
vestigating the radio idea. 
* Kae | 


FARL J. HADLEY, of the | 
politan Newspaper Servic 
just returned from a three mon; 
to the Far West. He reports 
activity in advertising and newsp3} 
cles and refers especially to 
where business seems to be burs) 


bounds. 
* *« # 


HERE was something fam) 
the profile of a man who sa 
reporter’s table while President : 
spoke at Tuesday’s luncheon. | 
some of the New York evenin 
(Continued on page 
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<W PLAN OF ASSESSMENT ADOPTED BY A. P. 


iit of Good Feeling Marked Annual Convention—Pittsburgh Problem Still Unsettled—Noyes 
Re-Elected President—Perry, Thompson and Anthony New Directors. 


(PTION of a new plan for assess- 
gant of service charges, election to 
urd of directors of three publishers 
ye never held that honor, admis- 

membership of only one news- 
ut of eleven whose applications 
‘efore the annual meeting, and a 
aby the board of directors of the 
var’s growth that the Associated 
yas ever enjoyed—these were the 
‘ding features of the business meet- 


Georce B. DEALEY 
New 2d Vice-Pres. 
ASS Bs 


As B. Noyes 
ged President 
A. 


the A. P. on Tuesday, April 24, 
| Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
sthe 24th annual meeting of the 
‘s organized in 1900. 
‘dent Frank B. Noyes reported on 
round the world which was au- 
‘| by the directors last year with 
la of securing world-wide inlets 
lets for A. P. news service, but 
‘rt was made not to the member- 
it to the board and its contents 
)more familiar to the public after 
iting than they had been since Mr. 
‘left America last summer. His 
ito the convention was in general 
juite similar to those in which he 
ed the annual luncheon, an ac- 
> which, with Mr. Noyes’ and 
int Harding’s addresses in full, ap- 
n page 5. f 
meeting was unmarked by dis- 
n the floor and proceeded with 
/hine-like smoothness that is char- 
jc of A. P. annual gatherings. 
)00 members were present and the 
ite cast was approximately 4,000, 
larger than the ballotting in 1922, 
(ind the high record of 1921. 
[Pittsburgh controversy over the 
of memberships to the Pitts- 
Press and the Pittsburgh Sun was 
led by the board of directors of 
vociated Press and did not come 
‘he convention as was anticipated 
1 it was one of the most dis- 
lopics of the week. 
linformed persons are very much 
dark as to what the next step 
| Both Pittsburgh papers were 
‘to membership several months 
!, as stated in Epiror & PuBLISH- 
lweek, every preparation has been 
0 begin service to each. The 
Owever, has been caused by the 
nd the Sun stating under what 
jas they were willing to become 
‘ged members of the A. P., in- 
| subscribing to the rules of that 
ition especially on the handling 
| news. 
*ittsburgh case is without paral- 
. P. history, and it promises to 
, until final settlement is reached, 
ithe most delicate that has come 
‘he directors of that body. 
fact that the case was not at this 
ought before the general conven- 
ithe board of directors, occasioned 
fable surprise. 
‘lent Noyes was re-elected for 
year and 25th term when the 
itd of directors convened Wed- 
‘morning in the Waldorf Apart- 
Florence D. White, member for 
Ww York Evening World, was 
first vice-president, and George 
fy of the Dallas News was 


elected second vice-president. Melville 
E. Stone was re-elected secretary, Fred- 
erick Roy Martin assistant secretary, and 
James R. Youatt, treasurer. 

Victor F. Lawson declined re-election 
to the executive committee, stating that 
he found it inconvenient to attend its 
frequent nieetings. The committee as 
constituted by the board, is now: 

Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 

W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times, 


Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford , 
Courant. 
Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain | 
Dealer. 


Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution. 

E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

One new member was elected at the 
annual meeting—D. E. Wood of the Red- 
wood (Cal.) Tribune. Protest rights 
had been waived by all San Francisco 
members, with the exception of the 
Hearst papers, and the paper’s election 
was recommended by .the board of di- 
rectors. It was carried by a viva voce 
vote. 

The Kansas ‘City Kansan, which with- 
drew its application of 1921 and was re- 
fused membership in 1922, in accord with 
the protest of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
members, was again turned back by the 
membership. 

An interesting interlude was the re- 
fusal of the membership to admit either 
of the two ‘Camden applicants—the Post- 
Telegram and the Courier—although 


their applications were backed by the 
New Jersey members. W. B. Bryant, 
publisher of the Paterson Press-Guardian, 
requested favorable consideration from 
the meeting for the Camden papers, stat- 
ing that the. New Jersey A. P. news- 
papers desired a connection within the 
organization in Camden, one of the most 
important industrial towns in the state 
and a center of a region fertile in news. 

R. L. McLean of the Philadelphia 


F. I, THompson 
New director A. P. 


Stuart H. Perry 
New director A. P, 


Bulletin opposed the grant of membership 
on behalf of the Philadelphia newspapers, 
declaring that the A. P. was amply pro- 
tected in Philadelphia and South Jersey 
by the correspondents of Philadelphia 
newspapers and that Camden was a part 
of the Philadelphia field. The viva voce 
vote was evidently close and President 
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An interesting side light of the President’s visit to the New York Tribune was the speed 


with which he made up the page shown above. 


On most papers in the east the makeup man 


works from a single galley with both hands, but President Harding makes up his page in true 
western style—using each hand to grab big spans of slugs from two different galleys at the 


same time—which prompted Alex Corry, one of 
fellow comp and remark: ‘Jiminy crickets, Bill! 


the Tribune’s oldest makeup men to nudge a 
He’s making up with both hands at once!”’ 


Noyes declared that the Philadelphia 
members, by their voting rights through 
A. P. bonds, and the number of proxies 
in their hands, decided the issue. 

Two New York (City papers which 


entered the daily field during 1922 also 


met the refusal of the membership to ad- 
mit new members into fields already cov- 
ered. They were the Corriere d’America, 
a morning paper in Italian, and the Bronx 
Home News, evening and Sunday morn- 
ing. Others whose applications were 
turned down were the Berkeley (Cal.) 
Berkeleyan, Long Beach (Cal.) Press, 
Long Beach Telegram, Long Beach 
Morning Sun and Pasadena Star-News. 

It was announced to the membership 
that the directors at their meeting on 
January 24 had adopted the following: 
resolution, under which the above applica- 
tions were presented to the meeting : 

“Resolved, that at least thirty days’ 
notice shall tbe sent to all members by 
mail of all applications for membership 
which are to be presented to the annual 
meeting.” 

Election of directors resulted in the re- 
turn to office until 1926 of the following, 
whose terms expired this year: 

Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, 
3,777 votes; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 3,752 votes; Adolph S. Ochs, 
New York Times, 3,696 votes; and H. 
V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal, 2,975 
votes. Benjamin H. Anthony, New Bed- 
ford Standard, was elected to the direc- 
torship. vacated by the retirement of 
John R. Rathom, Providence Journal. 
with 3,045 votes. Henry M. Pindell, 
Peoria Journal and Transcript, received 
1,536 votes. 

Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (\Mich.) Tele- 
gram, and for the past two years second 
vice-president of the A. P., was elected 
to the board to succeed C. A. Rook, 
whose term would have expired in 1925 
but was terminated when he retired with 
the suspension of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch. .Mr. Perry received 1,831 votes, 
against 1,478 for A. K, Oliver, Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times and Chronicle-Telegraph, 
the choice of the Pittsburgh members, and 
424 for Richard M. H. Wharton, Harris- 
burg Patriot. 

Frederick I. Thompson, who represents 
in the A. P. the Mobile Register, was 
elected to fill the vacancy created by the 
retirement of D. D. Moore, consequent 
to the latter’s change of field from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune to the Fort 
Worth Record. Mr. Thompson’s name 
appeared on 2,601 ballots, against 1,045 
for Mr. Moore, who was renominated to 
succeed himself. His term expires next 
year. 

The board, as constituted for the next 
year, comprises the following: 


TERM Expires 1924— 
Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News. 
W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 
Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka State 
Journal. 
Frederick I. 
Register. 
E,. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
TerRM Expires 1925— 
Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution, 
V. S. McClatchy, Sacramento. Bee. 


Thompson, Mobile 


Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford 
Courant. 

Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram. 

Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


TeRM Exprres 1926— 

W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 

H. V. Jones, ‘Minneapolis Journal. 

Benjamin H. Anthony, New Bedford 

Standard. 

The morning session was marked by 
several bursts of oratory in, the nominat- 
ing and seconding speeches, the most 
notable of which was that of Clark 


eet pepsin. 
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ee 
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Howell, Atlanta ‘Constitution, in second- 
ing the re-nomination to the board of 


President Noyes. Mr. Howell’s remarks 
in part follow: 

“T do not wish to be put in the atti- 
tude of making any invidious distinction 
among any of the list of splendid men 
under your consideration today to fill the 
vacancies on our next Board of Di- 
rectors, 

“T rise, however, in behalf of myself, 
and, informally and unofficially, for the 
members of the Board of Directors, to 
make a statement which no doubt could 
have been very much better made by 
the older and abler members of this 
board. 

“The choice would naturally have fal- 
len upon no less distinguished a person 
than Mr. Victor Lawson, patriarch of 
the organization, whose business associa- 
tions, however, in the past with the 


Benj. H. ANTHONY 
New A. P. Director 


Avoteu S. OcHs 
Relected A. P. Director 


gentleman to whom I make reference, 
counsel that it would be best left to 
another. 

“Then the choice naturally fell upon 
Adolph S. Ochs, long an associate of 
Mr. Noyes. He frankly made the state- 
ment that he was too tender-hearted and 
too emotional, and that if he made this 
statement to the Board he might break 
down entirely. 

“Passing it on to me is very much 
after the fashion of the man who had 
summoned a physician to attend his 
mother-in-law. He was notified that his 
mother-in-law was in a very desperate 
condition, and was advised immediately 
to send her to a hotter climate; where- 
upon he said, “Doctor, here is the hatchet. 
You do it; I am too tender-hearted.” 
(Laughter). 

“And so Mr. Ochs has passed it on to 
me; and now I wish to make simply the 
informal statement—not officially, but as 
an expression of the members of this 
Board who have served intimately and 
closely with your retiring President, 
Frank B. Noyes.—(Applause) — the 
statement which is perhaps not necessary 
that there is not a member of this or- 
ganization who is not acquainted with 
the wonderful service rendered by the 
president of your organization, since the 
formation of the Associated Press. 

“That I can perhaps unofficially, in be- 
half of his associates, make this statement 
more intensively, because for many years 
I have watched his work, I have been 
impressed with the earnestness and with 
the zealousness of his efforts, and never 
in any position have I ever seen a mem- 
ber of any business organization devote 
himself more earnestly, more steadfast- 
ly, more unselfishly to the affairs of that 
organization then Frank B. Noyes, as 
president of the Associated Press, has 
always done to the affairs of your great 
organization. 

“For more than twenty years he has 
been a tower of strength, never swerved 
by friendship, nor by passion, nor by 
prejudice—always with the one end in 
view: that the thing to be done was that 
which was right, that which was fair, 
that which was just, and that which 
best served the purposes of the member- 
ship as a whole. Frank B. Noyes for 
more than twenty years has labored zeal- 
ously and earnestly in your behalf, and 
more than to any other living man is due 
to him the greatness and the glory of the 
greatest news organization on the face 
of this earth. (Great applause). 

“And, therefore, I warmly second the 
nomination of Frank B. Noyes as his 
own successor.” 

Advisory boards, nominating and audit- 
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ing committees were named while the 
tellers were counting the ballots on the 
directorships, when the afternoon session 
convened shortly after three o’clock, with 
Vice-President Perry holding the chair 
in place of Mr. Noyes. The following 
advisory board were elected: 

EasteRN Drviston—Richard Hooker, 
Springfeld (Mass.) Republican, chair- 
man; Frank E. Langley, Barre (Vt.) 
Times, secretary; Charles E. Chapin, 
Waterbury (Conn.) American; Frank E. 
Gannett, Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal-News; 
getes E. Graff, Williamsport (Pa.) 
un. 

CENTRAL Diviston—H. J. Powell, Cof- 
feyville (Kan.) Journal, chairman; Mrs. 
Zell Hart Deming, Warren (Ohio) Trib- 
une, secretary; C. K. Blandin, St. Paul 
(Minn.) Dispatch; W. Y. Morgan, 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News; Arthur R. 
Trainor, Saginaw (Mich.) News-Cou- 
rier. 

SouTHERN Dtivision—Robert Ewing, 
New Orleans States, chairman; F. 
Bell, Savannah (Ga.) News, secretary; 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette; L. J. Wortham, Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram; W. C. Dowd, 
Charlotte (N. C.) News and Chronicle. 

WESTERN Diviston—A. N. McKay, 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, chair- 
man; James D. Meredith, Sacramento 
(Cal.) Union, secretary; C. B. Blethen, 
Seattle (Wash.) Times; J. E. Wheeler, 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram; Dwight B. 
Heard, Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican. 
Nominating committee was elected as 
follows: 

Eastern Diviston—Jerome D. Barnum, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard; Ed- 
ward Flicker, Bridgeport (Conn.) Tele- 
gram. 

CENTRAL Diviston—Charles D. Sim- 
eral, Steubenville Herald-Star; Charles 
M. Greenway, Flint (Mich.) Journal. 

SoutHERN Drtviston—H. C. Adler, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; J. S. Cohen, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

WesterRN Diviston—J. R. .Knowland, 
Oakland. (Cal.) Tribune, chairman; 
Frank Hitchcock, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Citizen, secretary. 

The following auditing committee mem- 
bers were named: 

Eastern Diviston—Arthur G. Staples, 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

CENTRAL Diviston—J. ‘C. Seacrest, 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. 

SouTHERN Diviston—James M. Thom- 
son, New Orleans (La.) Item. 

WEsTERN Divis1on—Frank S. Baker, 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. 

Quick work was made of the applica- 
tions for membership, with the results 
noted above, and while the meeting was 
awaiting the announcement of the elec- 
tions of directors, C. P. J. Mooney, edi- 
tor of the Memphis Commercial-A ppeal, 
took occasion to thank the directors, offi- 
cers, and staff of the A. P. for their 
services during the year, embodying his 
thoughts in the form of a resolution 
which was passed unanimously—Mr. 
Mooney calling on all dissenters to stand 
up and be shot. His address was taken 
by the official stenographer as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, there has been per- 
formed for several years here by a very 
distinguished newspaper man, who was 
distinguished in his day, but who has been 
elevated to fields ambassadorium. I be- 
lieve he is now Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Spain. I refer to Mr. Alexander P. 
Moore of Pittsburgh. 

“T have been coming to these meetings 
for a long time, and there is a certain 
point in our very intricate proceedings 
here—which consist in meeting early in 
the morning, and voting, and. getting 
our dinner tickets, and listening to a 
speech, and coming back and hearing the 
result of hearing the ballots counted, and 
having a nice time meeting each other, 
and then going home and putting all of 
our burdens and troubles upon the Board 
of Directors, to be our guardians for the 
next year. Some of us need them. 

“Mr. Moore always introduced a reso- 
lution at this particular time, thanking 
the president, the officers of the associa- 


_ tion and the directors for their faithful 


and efficient service during the previous 
year. 

“And in order that the Associated Press 
may keep up its custom of doing every- 
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thing every year as it did it the previous 
year (Laughter), I undertake to take 
Mr. Moore’s place in this matter, and— 
very seriously, though, gentlemen—on 
behalf of this organization I make a 
motion that this body do tender to its 
president, its officers, its directors, the 
members of its advisory boards, and to 
its operators, employees, editors and so 
forth—and we have some very splendid 
editors in this organization. 

“We have some men here in this or- 
ganization. who are at these cross-points, 
and who have the difficulty of taking a 
four-wire report, sometimes, and cutting 
it into a single wire report. It is just 
like taking ten columns of news and con- 
densing it into four columns. An the 
man on the single wire, seeing the four- 
wire report, thinks he ought to have as 
much of the Associated Press on his one 
wire as a big paper gets on four. Those 


RicHarpD HooKER 


Chairman Eastern 
Advisory Board 


Cort. Rost. Ewine, 


Chairman Southern 
Advisory Board 


doing a great work. 
“The staff at Washington does a 
splendid work. That young man who 


same down here this morning escorting | 


the President—I thought he was on his 
way to attend the wedding of the Duke 
of York, dressed as he was (Laughter). 
But he is a worthy fellow. He is an 
able man. And you will remember he 
wrote that interview of that ‘day with 
ex-President Wilson,’ which is one of 
the most splendid pieces of work that 
ever went into an American Newspaper. 

“And here are these men whom you 
never see, and I never see, who are 
placed ail over this country, from Maine 
to San Diego, occasionally breaking in- 
to the Associated Press with a story, 
every word of which lives in life and is 
splendid. And we get it, and we think 
nothing of it. If we got that same story 
from a special correspondent, or prob- 
ably as a special cable from some New 
York paper which makes a business of 
peddling its news—we would think it 
was wonderful. And you know, some- 
times those papers get two thousand and 
peddle ten. But that is neither here nor 
there. These men really are the fibre— 
they are the straw in the bricks of this 
splendid organization, 


“And so I move that the members ex- 
press their appreciation of the very faith- 
ful work that everybody connected with 
this organization has done, from the 
president down to the telegraph oper- 
ators and the other minor employees, and 
that it thank them for what they have 
done during the past year. And we hope 
that no dire disaster overtakes some of the 
directors whom we have renominated, 
because they are men who have been here 
a long time running this organization in 
these days of disasters and trouble, and 
individualism, which President Harding 
himself referred to, stating this morning 
that a pure democracy was impossible. 


“So it would be a great misfortune if 
the control of this organization fell out 
of the hands of the very splendid and 
conservative and intelligent men in whose 
hands it has been during the last several 
years. 


“So therefore, I will take the liberty 
of putting my motion if I can get a 
seconder to it.” 

Several members seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mooney continued: 


“Now, gentlemen, it has been moved and 
seconded that this association express its 
appreciation for the very faithful and 
efficient service of its president, its offi- 
cers, its directors and its employees dur- 


ing the past year. All in fayo: 
motion will please stand up.” | 
All the members arose. 
Mr. Mooney again continued: | 
“Sit down! Now, if there; 
gentlemen that is not in favor) 
motion, let him stand up and } 
Completion of a revised a;| 
plan for apportioning costs of A, 
Press service among the memb: 
announced in the annual repor| 
Board of Directors, rendered tc| 
nual meeting on Tuesday. 
The full text of the report fol; 
“No other year has equaled | 
amplifications of our service or || 
sion of our facilities. To enable! 
proportion of the members to dr} 
extensively from our reservoirs 
double wires were extended in n) 
tions of the country, many St,| 
ices were established, financial n, 
greatly increased in volume and | 
eign field extended. From ac: 
Pacific, from Southeastern Eur} 
from South America—to cite on 
areas—our incoming news was a| 
increased. 
“The leased wire mileage i 
miles greater than a year ago, | 
92,131 miles. Day leases cove! 
miles, an increase of 9,760 for { 
and night mileage 41,210 miles 
crease of 400 miles. We are nov) 
ing 105 separate wire circuits, 


pared with 79 a year ago; the 


duits having increased from 37 te| 
the night circuits from 42 to 51, 
dition, there are 65 day teleph| 


| cuits and 40 night telephone circt} 
| émploy 944 operators, an additia | 
men are very splendid men, They are | /during the year. 
ius that the cheaper form of prin’ 


Experience ha| 


ice is not capable of satisfactori 


\lering our news report; therefo| 


not recommended to our member | 

“Heretofore our statements hay | 
ed as two memberships those in | 
ning field which have been ext): 
include a report for a Sunda:| 
ing paper. As this has been am} 
we have this year counted suc| 
berships—these are approximati| 
as one. By this change in tabuli: 
total membership on January 1 | 
430 in the morning field and 75) 
evening field. It was a record-| 
year in changes, consolidation | 
drawals and election of new men: 

“Seven hundred and fifteen pe} 
ceived the leased wire service | 
took pony reports. Of the 751 | 
in the afternoon field, 408 rece} 
leased wire and 343 the pony ser 
the 430 morning newspapers, 307 | 
leased wire and 123 pony serv’ 
the 86 afternoon members, with | 
morning rights, 70 received the }} 
night leased wire and 16 the |! 
night pony. Gains in leased wir | 
were 11 in the afternoon, 10 in tl, 
ing and two in the Saturday nig| 
ices. Of the pony decreases, 12} 
the afternoon, 16 in the mornin| 
the Saturday night list shows a: 
two. During the year 34 mem! 
creased their service from pony ‘| 
wire, whereas five leased wire pi! 
duced their report to pony classi‘ 

“Since 1916 your board has |; 
gaged in preparation of a metho} 
sessment which will most nearly | 
mate the equitable amount each |} 


shall contribute toward the exj 
the organization, in accordance | 
opportunity in the field in w 
membership exists. Many pla 
been carefully analyzed by the bo} 
as a result of its study, a plan ‘! 
adopted as best providing an |} 
distribution of costs. The plar 
redistributes the present revent) 
more equitable basis, the fun’ 
unit of distribution being the ° 


as shown by the Federal census 
Uniformly the population assigt 
city is that of the city itself and 
tory embraced within a radius: 
miles thereof. There are no ex 
This ten-mile radius is deemed t 
field. \ 
“The elements which go to ‘ 
the basis assessment of each met 
ceiving leased wire service are 
charge, local charge and general! 
If a member receives an additio 
(Continued on page 4) 
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|W AUDIT BUREAU PLAN BEFORE A. N. P. A. BOARD 


yention Closing 24 Hours Ahead of Schedule, Re-elects All Officers—Favors Regional Schools for 
Printers—Condemns Joint Action by I. T. U. and Mailers—Will Investigate Radio 


SNG with precision and speed 
at almost shamed the efficient 
asm of the Associated Press an- 
yeting, the 37th annual convention 
American Newspaper Publishers 
jon at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
_osed its sessions Thursday after- 

| hours ahead of the usual sched- 
m officers were re-elected and 
‘the four directors whose terms 
« The new director is F. J. Burd, 
ser (B. C.) Daily Province, who 
ie chair vacated by J. E. Atkin- 
jronto Star. Outstanding actions 


| PATTERSON, S. E. THomason, 
int A.N.P.A, Vice-Fresident A.N.P.A. 


convention can be summarized as 
\: 

fence to the directors, with power 
{of a proposed Audit Bureau of 
‘ions to be organized and op- 
iy the American Newspaper Pub- 
‘Association. 

sution favoring regional schools 
ining printers and assessing each 
y 25 cents per month for each 
i: in operation, for the purpose of 
if a printing trades schools fund. 


jst year’s assessment was $1 per 
(; machine and was devoted wholly 
fAWN. P. A.-S. N. P. A. school 
son, Ga. 

sndard of practice with regard to 


‘ing co-operation, setting forth 
slimits for newspaper aid to ad- 
‘ campaigns and putting outside 
rwspaper province the selling of 
‘trimming of windows, or checking 
LS. 
jsition to the Typographical 
f scheme for joint typographical- 
| contracts with publishers. 
jintment of a committee on radio. 
lition of standard newsprint which 
smmended for adoption by the 
sy Department, in connection with 
‘2 farift act. 
‘ther action was taken with refer- 
| newsprint. 
joval of the work done by the 
{op division of the association dur- 
tfirst year. 
irmation of the association’s stand 
bitration contracts with the in- 
{nal printing trades unions be re- 
(only on condition that all ques- 
® held arbitrable. Conclusion of 
lact on these terms with the In- 
fe Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
’ Union was reported. 
édent Paul Patterson, Baltimore 
as accorded re-election, as were 
Mg officers who have served the 
yar: 
>President, S. E. Thomason, Chi- 
tibune; secretary, John Stewart 
: Richmond News- Leader; treas- 
‘oward Davis, New York Tribune. 
Burd, of the Vancouver Province, 
nly new member of the board of 
's. Those re-elected were: El- 
| Bakes, Cleveland Plain Dealer ; 
| H. Butler, Buffalo News; and 
LU. Brown, Indianapolis News. 
(er directors, whose terms will ex- 
ine year are: T. R. Williams, 
igh Press; F. G. Bell, Savannah 
) Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
sand C. H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 
committees were named when 


the board held its first meeting on Friday, 
but their personnel will not be announced 
until acceptances have been secured from 
those named. The only committee which 
has ‘been announced is the special stand- 
ing committee, whose members, all re- 
appointed, are: H. W. Kellogg, Indian- 
apolis, chairman; C. H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe, and W. S. Jones, Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Louis Hannoch, of the Newark Sun- 
day Call, and J. D. Barnum, of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, served as tellers 
of the meeting and were re-appointed. 

Change of the association’s policy on 
supporting schools for training printers 
was the outstanding event of the un- 
usually quiet meeting. The topic was 
broached after the committee on the 
Macon school had reported, and it brought 
forth a wide range of opinions. In fact, 
it was the only question which was 
thoroughly discussed at the meeting. 

Many of the members felt that, the 
association was not doing itself full jus- 
tice in giving its entire financial support 
to one school, which, it was declared, 
could not meet the labor requirements of 
members in sections far distant. W. J. 
Pattison, of the Scranton Republican, was 
appointed chairman of a committee to re- 
solve the differing points of view and 
recommend a course to the association. 
The committee, including members who 
had been active in the discussion, com- 
prised the following: 

Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram; J. D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 


J. S. Bryan 
Secretary A. N. P. A. 


Howarp Davis, 
Treasurer A.N.P.A. 


‘Times; Urey Woodson, Owensboro 
(Ky.) Messenger, and E. B. Piper, Port- 
land Oregonian. 

The resolution, presented by Chairman 
Pattison and passed unanimously after 
considerable discussion, reads: 

“RESOLVED: That the American Newspaper 
Association undertakes the sponsorship of Print- 
ing Trades Schools for instruction and training 
of printers, operators and other craftsmen in 
the printing trade. It is favorable to the plan 
of regional Printing Trades Schools in several 
sections of the United States and Canada, to 
be financially supported by newspapers in such 
designated territories by plans of assessment 
to be devised by the newspapers within such 
regions. 

“To supplement the foregoing work and to 
encourage the development of such schools, 
there is hereby created a Printing Trades 
Schools Fund to be collected from the general 
membership of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, to be administered by the 
Board of Directors of said Association for 
the promotion of the Printing Trades Schools 
plan throughout the United States and Canada. 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the pres- 
ent assessment of $1.00 per machine per year be 
increased, effective July lst, 1923, to an as- 
sessment of 25 cents per month per each type- 
setting or type-casting machine or other mechani- 
cal compositors owned or operated, or the prod- 
uct of which is used by each active newspaper 
member for the purpose of creating a Printing 
Trades Schools Fund, and such assessment is 
hereby levied against each member of this asso- 
ciation, it being the sense of this convention 
that insofar as possible the fund shall be ex- 
pended in such manner as to promote the edu- 
cation of printers in uniform proportion through- 
out the territory served by this membership.” 


H. N. Kellogg, in the report of the 


special standing committee, called special 
attention to the constitutional amendment 
passed by the International Typographical 
Union convention providing joint con- 
tracts for mailers and compositors with 
employers and for joint strikes. Chair- 
man Kellogg condemned the policy as 
foreign to the procedure of the I. T. U. 
and likely to result harmfully to that 
organization, and his resolution, placing 
the association on record as declining to 
accept the I. T. U. law on this point, 
was passed, as follows: 

“Wuereas, The International Typographical 
Union has amended its constitution by adopting 
the following: 


“Where printers’ and mailers’ unions, char- 
tered by this union, have jurisdiction in dif- 
ferent departments in the same establishment, 
contracts for employment shall be negotiated 
jointly and with identical expiration dates, 
and these contracts shall contain a clause that 
an authorized strike or a lockout in any de- 
partment shall automatically terminate con- 
tracts covering other departments or unions.” 
“WueErEAS: This is contrary to the policy 

that the International Typographical Union has 
followed for years. 

“WueEreEAs: The said amendment is very ob- 
jectionable, unacceptable to publishers and im- 
practical of application, it is therefore 

“Resotvep: That members of the associa- 
tion refuse to negotiate contracts with printers 
and mailers jointly, decline to accept agreement 
providing coincident expiration dates, and re- 
fuse to sign contracts carrying sympathetic 
strike provisions.” 

Radio as an adjunct to newspaper 
publication came before the association 
at its opening session. Various views 
were expressed on the publication as 
news of radio broadcasting programs, 
whether department stores would even- 
tually use radio for broadcasting sales, 
whether radio might be expected to in- 
terfere with newspaper advertising, and 
also whether newspapers should give free 
publicity to broadcasting stations and 
radio inventions. The discussion closed 
with a resolution authorizing the presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to consider 
the entire question of radio and the news- 
paper and keep members informed on 
developments throughout the year. Pres- 
ident Patterson named the following 
committee: 'C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, chairman ; 
W. A. Strong, Chicago ‘Daily News; 
E. B. Piper, Portland Oregonian; Daniel 
Nicoll, New York Evening Mail; Louis 
Hannoch, Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call; 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
Elzey Roberts, St. Louis Star; Rowe 
Stewart, Philadelphia Record; Amon G. 
Carter, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 


gram, and H. S. Scott, Detroit News. 
Most of the committee represent news- 


F. J. Burp E. H. Baker 
New Director Re-Elected Director, 
AWN. PavAs Aa IN. PA. 


papers which are active in radio broad- 
casting. 

Recommendations by William B. Bry- 
ant, Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian, 
chairman of the advertising agency com- 
mittee, were heartily endorsed, especially 
its code of practice for advertising co- 
operation. The committee’s plan, put in 
the form of a resolution, was passed, as 
follows: 


“Wuereas: Your Committee on Advertising 


Agents was instructed to present to this conven- 
tion a standard of practice with regard to co- 
operation; and 


“WHEREAS: Your committee believes that 
while members should assist in every practical 
manner to secure the greatest success of adver- 
tising campaigns, and to confine the standard 
of newspaper merchandising and co-operative 
practice to service that is clearly within the 
province of newspapers to render; therefore 
be it 

“RESOLVED: That these practices be confined 
to the following: 

First—To furnish surveys of the local 
market. 
Seconp—To encourage and to make possi- 


H. U/. Brown, Eee BusnEr, 


Re-elected Director Re-elected Director 
Aw Ni, POA: Ae ING) PHA. 


ble an adequate distribution by supplying 
route lists of retailers for the use of sales- 
men of the manufacturer or advertiser who 
has made an adequate non-cancellable con- 
tract for space. 
Turrp—And to limit the mailing of letters 
or broadsides, so called, to retailers when 
bills for printing and postage and other ex- 
penses are to be paid by the advertiser. 
—and be it further 

“Resotvep: That the selling of goods, the 
trimming of windows or making check-ups of 
sales or distribution are not within the province 
of a newspaper.”’ 


Harry Chandler and D. D. Moore re- 
ported to the convention on the work of 
the Open Shop Division, which was cre- 
ated last year, and received unanimous 
endorsement of their labors. 

Mr. Kellogg, in reporting on the spe- 
cial standing committee’s year, mentioned 
that publishers had been uniformly suc- 
cessful in disputes before the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Board, 

Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily 
News, narrated efforts of the publishers 
to secure renewal of the arbitration 
agreements with the international unions 
which expired last April. Only one such 
agreement has been concluded—that with 
the pressmen, who met the terms imposed 
by the A. N. P. A. conventions of 1921 
and 1922. Other unions have refused to 
accede to the publishers’ demands that 
all questions in dispute be made arbitra- 
ble, even those concerning international 
union law. An arbitration agreement pro- 
posed by the. publishers is now before 
the directors of the International Photo- 
Engravers Union, Mr. Lawson stated, 
adding that no reply had been received 
from this union. 

The A. N. P. A. reaffirmed for the 
third time its determination that future 
arbitration agreements be made only in 
accord with the previously expressed 
sentiment that union law be arbitrable. 

Postal questions were given compara- 
tively ‘brief attention, aside from the re- 
ports of the committee on second-class 
postage and committee on Federal laws. 
Postmaster General Harry S. New, the 
association’s guest and only outside 
speaker, on Wednesday morning reiter- 
ated his recent suggestion that delivery 
of newspapers would be expedited if they 
were wrapped in paper of a distinctive 
color, so that they would not be confused 
with other second-class mail which would 
not be hampered by slower delivery. 

Favorable comment was made on the 


—— 
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Postmaster General's suggestion, which 
was referred to the committee on second- 
class postage for action. Other questions 
referred to this committee were: 

Whether the A. N. P. A. should ask 
the Post Office to insure newspaper 
bundles. 

What action should be taken toward 
restoration of former efficiency of mail 
service, impaired through the space basis 
governing payments to railroads for mail 
transportation, and toward remedying 
mail delays due to congestion on ac- 
count of heavy freight shipments carried 
as parcels post. 

Whether the A. N. P. A. should sub- 
mit a legal brief to the Post Office con- 
tending that white space on news pages 
should be credited to news rather than 
divided equally with advertising. 

The committee reported failure in its 
co-operative efforts with other publishers’ 
bodies for reduction of postal rates, due 
to refusal of Congress to pass the Kelly 
Bill. No criticism of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference argument before 
Congress was voiced by the A. N. P. A. 
postal chairman, S. E. Thomason, but 
he declared that the past year’s experience 
convinced him that the newspaper pub- 
lishers would secure best results through 
independent action of an A. N. P. A. 
committee. 


C. H. Taytor, 
Director, A. N. P. 


Mr. Thomason, who in addition to 
heading the postal committee, also served 
as chairman of the Federal laws com- 
mittee, reported on his committee’s suc- 
cess in keeping newsprint, groundwood 
and sulphite pulp on the duty free list. 
He also referred to the narrow definition 
of newsprint transmitted to the Treasury 
Department by the Collector of Customs 
at New York, barring from import free 
of duty all newsprint paper except 32-lb., 
white, machine-finished paper containing 
approximately 75 per cent ground wood 
and 25 per cent sulphite. The committee 
submitted a brief to the Treasury De- 
partment and to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at New York and the matter is still 
before these authorities awaiting a de- 
cision. The sense of the committee’s 
argument is contained in the following 
resolution, sponsored by Mr. Thomason 
and passed by the convention: 

“RESOLVED that it is the sense of the 
membership of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association assembled in an- 
nual Convention that ‘standard news 
print paper’ as placed upon the free-list 
only as ‘news print paper used in the 
manufacture of standard newspapers.’ 

“B RESOLVED that the 


F. G. Bett, 
A. Director, A, N. P. A. 


3g It FurTHER 
Committee on Federal Laws be author- 
ized and directed to urge upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury Department and Collectors 
and Appraisers at the several ports the 
adoption of this definition in the inter- 
pretation of the Tariff Laws.” 

Exchange of views on advertising and 
circulation topics took up some time on 
Thursday, but no definite conclusions 
were evolved, and no information as to the 
character of the discussions could be se- 
cured from Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe, who transmitted the ac- 
count of convention activities to the press 
at the end of each session. 

One proposed new activity—the forma- 
tion and management by the A. N. P. A. 
of a body similar to the present Audit 
Bureau of Circulations—elicited some 
discussion, and was referred to the Board 
of Directors with power to act. 

Some members privately expressed 
views that the present Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, while performing undoubted 
service to both newspapers and adver- 
tisers, gave newspapers too little voice in 
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its management and had built up its large 
financial surplus largely from newspaper 
dues, which it was felt, should be re- 
duced. Similar service conducted by the 
Newspapers for themselves, some mem- 
bers felt, would be just as efficient and 
considerably less expensive. 

Returns from newsdealers, it was 
brought out in the circulation discussion, 
were not justified, but no formal opinion 
was expressed by the association. Other 
circulation topics received only general 
attention. 

More general support of the work be- 
ing done by the Bureau of Advertising 
was urged by several speakers, following 
the report of the Bureau, which is printed 
in full in another column. 

Shortly before adjournment the con- 
vention rose to honor the memory of 
members whose deaths had been re- 
ported during the year, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


“The reading of these names will not awaken 
the same memories for every hearer, and there 
is for every member present here today a bond 
of sympathy with those that have made the great 
interview—and that bond of union comes from 
the fellowship of labor and the common idealism 
that must of nature exist between all news- 
paper men, whether they have turned in their 
copy or are still on routine, 

“Now therefore, as a mark of respect and 
as a tribute of fellowship and sympathy 

Br rit Resotvep: That this convention, by a 
rising vote, adopt these resolutions and order 
them ot be spread on the minutes of this asso- 
ciation; and further, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the family of each member so 
remembered. 

. “Since the last annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 28 mem- 
bers of this association have ceased their activi- 
ties and do now rest from their labors.” 

The names of those former members are: 

L. V. Ashbaugh, St. Paul Daily News. 

E. W. Barrett, Birmingham, Age-Herald. 

F. Guy Barham, Los Angeles Herald. 

Ernest Bross, Indianapolis Star. 

George T. Campbell, Owosso (Mich.) Argus- 
Fress, 

Henry N. Cary, Chicago Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. 

Augustus S. Crane, Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal. 

George E. Dunham, Utica (N. Y.) Press. 

James E. Hardman, Davenport (Ia.) Times. 

David S. Hasbrook, Troy (N. Y.) Times. 

Harry F. Higgins, Tacoma Ledger. 

Charles H. Keach, Waterbury 
American. 

William McCormick, Reading Times-Herald. 

Andrew McLean, Brooklyn Citizen. 

W. D. McNally, Minneapolis Tribune. 

Edward B. Kimball, Mount Carmel 
Item. 

Charles R. Miller, New York Times. 

H. J. Simmons, El Paso (Tex.) Timés. 

Harry Slep, Altoona (Pa.), Mirror. 

Delavan Smith, Indianapolis News. 

Richard Smith, Indianapolis News. 

Charles R. Sutphen, Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Col. H. O. Stivers, Superior (Wis.) Tele- 
gram. 

Ervin Wardman, New York Sun and Herald. 

Arthur Will, Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal. 


(Conn.) 


(Pa.) 


Judge Robert Williams, Paterson (N. J.) 
Call, 

Gene Luke Wright, Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal. 

Richard H. Yancey, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner. 


About 500 members were present at 
the Wednesday and Thursday morning 
sessions, the concluding assembly being 
depleted somewhat, possibly by the open- 
ing of the New York Giants’ baseball 
season. Some 450 members were in their 
chairs in the Astor Gallery when Pres- 
ident Patterson called the Wednesday 
morning meeting to order and opened it 
with one of the briefest presidential ad- 
dresses in recent A. N. P. A. history. 
He covered only in the most general way 
the accomplishments of the past year, 
leaving details to the committee in charge. 
His address follows: 

“In welcoming you here today I feel 
it is not necessary for me to dwell upon 
the great pleasure this official duty gives 
me. Rather I prefer to emphasize the 
gratification caused by the excellent at- 
tendance, as indicating the sustained in- 
terest of the membership in the work and 
aims of the association. You have come 
here in what, by all tokens, seems to be 
the busiest period that ever developed for 
the newspapers of the United States and 
Canada, a period that is witnessing the 
wildest activity on the part of daily 
newspapers. 

“T think it may well be taken as evi- 
dence of the importance of these gather- 
ings that publishers find it desirable to 
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leave their busy offices to give the time 
to this week’s deliberations ; it is evidence, 
again, that this association functions as 
the only possible clearing-house of ideas 
on a national basis and serves as a re- 
minder that the functions of this associa- 
tion cdver a tremendous range in dealing 
with the problems of every section of 
the English-speaking portions of the con- 
tinent and of every size and type of daily 
newspaper. 

“For this reason it is well to bear in 
mind that our consideration of the mat- 
ters presented for discussion and action 
must be on a nation-wide basis. 


“It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to bear witness to the excellent work 
done by your various committees since 
the last convention. Many important 
matters have arisen, requiring prompt 
and aggressive attention. I feel certain 
that after reading the detailed reports of 
these committees you will agree most 
heartily that they have done exceedingly 
well. 

“T shall only take the time to call brief- 
ly to your attention some of the more 
important matters taken up during the 
year. 

“Very soon after the 1922 convention 
the Committee on Federal Laws engaged 
itself in an active campaign to prevent 
the imposition of a duty on sulphite pulp. 
In furtherance of this work, a most ef- 
fective organization of sub-committees in 
each state was worked out, and through 
these state advisory committees able sup- 
port was secured for the efforts of the 
main committee. The result was evi- 
denced in the prevention of the proposed 
tariff. 

“In the late summer months the news- 
print paper situation developed in such 
a way as to require especially aggressive 
and intensive work by the Paper Com- 
mittee and the Newsprint Conservation 
Committee. In this effective assistance 
was secured from the many special sub- 
committees which were organized in prac- 
tically every state for the purpose under 
the supervision of a state chairman. 

“Consumption of newsprint had in- 
creased so rapidly over the first six 
months of the year that paper prices be- 
gan to advance steadily. Demands for 
spot news were so heavy as to encourage 


practically all manufacturers to advance 


prices for contract paper under provision 
of the contracts allowing quarterly ad- 
justments. By early autumn contract 
prices had been pushed up from an aver- 
age of $3.50 per hundred pounds to $3.75 
and in some instances to $4, and it was 
freely predicted by many manufacturers 
that a $4 per hundred rate or higher 
would prevail for the year 1923. 

“The Newsprint ‘Conservation Com- 
mittee and its very effective sub-commit- 


tees conducted a vigorous campaign to - 


impress upon publishers the necessity of 
holding down as much as possible on the 
consumption of newsprint in order to 
lighten the pressure in the spot market; 
at the same time strong representations 
were made by the Paper Committee to 
the manufacturers to avoid serious up- 
set of conditions by holding the contract 
prices for 1923 at a reasonable figure. 

“These counsels of moderation pre- 
vailed to such an extent that a price of 
$3.75 a hundred was fixed for the first 
six months of the year. Consumption is 
continuing at a record-breaking rate, but 
fortunately expansions have taken place 
in the newsprint mills at a rate that 
should provide an ample supply of paper, 
provided publishers avoid extravagant 
and wasteful use of paper. 

“After much patient work the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration Contracts success- 
fully concluded negotiations for a new 
arbitration contract with the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ 
Union of North America, on the basis 
laid down by the resolution adopted by 
the convention in 1921. The situation 
as to the negotiations with the remaining 
unions continues deadlocked and presents 
one of the most important problems for 
consideration by the convention. 

“The Committee on Traffic has had a 
particularly active year. Traffic condi- 
tions on the railroads became very acute 
in the fall. Many manufacturers were 
reporting shortage of cars. In certain 
sections of the country embargoes on cer- 
tain classes of freight were established. 


The Traffic Committee has dealt ny 
fectively with both situations. | 
kept in active touch with the |, 
mills and by keeping the railroac 
stantly and fully informed as | 
pressing needs of adequate car sup) 
managed to relieve all pressing c» 
car shortage affecting paper shi 
“Individual appeals’ from pul§ 
have been dealt with effectively, | 
Traffic Committee also was very | 
in relieving newsprint shipments‘ 
various embargoes and restrictio)| 
this connection it is only fair to st¢| 
the Traffic Committee has found } 
sponsible officials of the railroa| 
sponsive to its appeals and. anxi; 
do all that was in their power t 
the requirements of the situation, 
“Only in the case of the fight) 
reasonable modification of the | 
rates is it necessary to record faily 
this. is in no way due to lack oln 
ligent and vigorous efforts on the > 
the Postal Committee. The refi| 


Congress to grant the remedy ask| 
in this connection is due to the un 
antagonism on the part of a Certain | 
of Congressmen, and this situatio 
be expected to continue until Cc 
realizes the unjustness and unreas() 
ness of the existing rates, 


i. 


T. Ry Warnt's 


Harry CHANDLER, 
Director, A. N. P. A. Director, A. N.| 


“In accordance with the reso | 
adopted at the 1922 convention, an> 
assessment was levied upon the mb 
at the beginning of the present ye: 
the purpose of assisting in the n1 
nance of linotype schools. While <4 
proportion of the members have pa |! 
assessment, there remains a very (| 
erable group that object to the imp) 
of this assessment for this purpc, 
view of their direct support of schi | 
their own sections. 

“The situation has been rendered 
difficult by reason of the fact thai i 
type schools are being organized | 
parts of the country and applicatio 
ing received for a portion of the lit 
school fund, which is inadequate tt 
all these demands. 

“This is another important qt 
deserving the very careful conside't 
of the convention and on which :1 
the Board of Directors will submit 5 
cial recommendation. |, 

“T will not attempt to take the'1 
necessary to touch upon the work | 
other committees, but J most eat’ 
recommend to you a careful peru! 
their reports, which you will find p) 
in full.” 

Full reports of committees follow) 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. COMNI 


TEE ON ARBITRATION > 
CONTRACTS 


~ 
t 


T° the Members of the American Newa 
Publishers’ Association: | 


Dear Sirs: The proceedings of the Al 
tion Committee of the Association, sin) 
last annual meeting have been as follows:| 

On August 15, 1922, the Sub-Commit * 
the Committee met at Chicago at whicll 
the following communication from the Seit 
of the International Stereotypers’ and hit 
typers’ Union was reported: 

Kansas City, Mo., July 27, 12 

Mr. Victor F. Lawson, | 

Chairman Arbitration Committee © 
A. N. P. A., Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sir: At the Convention of the 
national Stereotypers’ & Electrotypers’ Ig 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, the week of July)” 
1922, the matter of a renewal of an It 
tional Arbitration Agreement between + 


ganization and the American Newspaper: 


(Continued on page 18) 


Editor 


‘NTH YEAR OF A.N. P. A. AD BUREAU 
SAW $200,000,000 SPENT IN DAILIES 


ional Advertisers Now Recognize Daily Newspaper as Pre- 
ier Medium, But Opposing Forces Are Well Organized— 
Many New Firms Used Newspapers for First Time 


pN years of steady progress are 
signalized in the annual report of 
jureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
» Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
ied by the directors on Monday and 
jiitted to the A. N. P. A. convention 
» Vednesday. 

tional advertising to the amount of 
7,000,000 appeared in newspapers in 
¥ almost a peak figure, and includ- 


WV. F. Rocers W. A. THomson 
tman Advertising Director A. N. P. A. 
jareau Committee Advertising Bureau 
many advertisers who were brought 
she daily field by the efforts of the 
‘aus staff, the report states. 
‘\rganization of a statistical depart- 
t to make effective the bureau’s re- 
ch and promotion work is also noted 
s) 1922 accomplishment. 

ther activities not less important, 
nigh not so concrete, are listed as 
fther recognition by advertisers and 
gicies of the bureau’s use and influ- 
i: in developing newspaper advertis- 
n” “a greater variety of service for 
£icies and newspaper advertisers,” and, 
c least, “an increase in revenue sufh- 
iit to meet the bureau’s normal expan- 
i. 

otal income is reported as $75,145.41. 
Hyenses were $71,410.38, leaving a net 
mme of $3,735.03. 

he text of the report and financial 
tement follow : 

_The progress of the bureau during the 
ial year just ended is shown by various 
ae among which are men- 
ved: 

The organization of a statistical de- 
yxetment. 

The appearance in the newspapers of 
ty new accounts on which active soli- 
‘ition has been conducted from the bu- 
«rs three offices. 

Further definite recognition by adver- 
irs and agencies of the bureau’s use 
il influence in developing newspaper 
“ertising. 

AC greater variety of service for 
Wneies and newspaper advertisers. 

An increase in revenue sufficient to 
Tt the bureau’s normal expansion. 
The establishment of a statistical de- 
tment in charge of F. Douglas Camp- 
DI, ives the bureau a long-needed op- 
tunity to make its research and pro- 
mon work more effective. The difficult 
“< of classifying national advertisers 
wh their various expenditures ~ by 
Bups is well under way, and the de- 
Dtment’s program includes indexing, 
a'lyzing and adding to the merchandis- 
it data in the bureau’s files. The im- 
Pvement promised will be of especial 
p to the main office in co-operating 
h the bureau’s branches and will make 
sae valuable material for solicita- 
‘National advertising in the newspa- 
Ps during 1922 is estimated to have 
bin in excess of $200,000,000, a substan- 
t! increase over 1921, and bringing the 
Yume near to the peak of 1920. This 
lrease was made up largely of adver- 
tirs who had not heretofore used the 
iwspapers extensively, if at all. 

It has been gratifying to the bureau 
tnote among these new accounts many 
which its representatives have worked, 


in some cases almost since the bureau 
was established. 

“Perhaps the most notable illustration 
of this is found on the Pacific Coast 
where the bureau’s new office has been 
in active operation for more than a year. 
During that time there has been a 
marked change in sentiment among ad- 
vertisers and agencies toward newspaper 
advertising, and the bureau’s representa- 
tives have been of signal service in shap- 
ing this sentiment. The newly-developed 
reliance which the various Growers’ As- 
sociations are placing upon newspaper 
advertising is both obvious and signifi- 
cant. 


RECOGNITION oF WorK 


“The bureau has been gratified at many 
further evidences in the shape of un- 
solicited statements from advertisers, 
agencies and newspapers showing the ef- 
fectiveness of its work. 

“A prominent manufacturer writes: 

““Tf the bureau’s work is to create a 
desire for mewspaper advertising, we 
think you have accomplished it.’ 

“An advertising agency writes: 

“Vou will be glad to know that your 
assistance has again proved of value in 
landing a new advertiser for the news- 
papers.’ 

“A publisher writes: 

““Thank you for the splendid work 
you have done for the newspapers, as we 
feel sure that had you not interested 
yourself in this account it would still be 
classed as a national magazine account.’ 

“These letters are typical of many and 
are quoted to illustrate the recognition 
the bureau has won. 

“The scope of the service rendered by 
the bureau should be noted briefly. 

“A national advertiser spending $750,- 
000 expressed his dissatisfaction with 
newspapers and a determination to 
change to other 


mediums. Th a 
bureau,. aiter 
analysis of his 
position, recom 


mended a change 
in copy and 
schedule, which 
t he advertiser 
agreed to try. 
The results jus- 
tified the experi- 
ment, and the 
account was re- 
tained for the 
newspapers. 

“An  advertis- 
ing agent success- 
fully enlisted the 
services of the 
bureau to demonstrate to a client that 
his line could be advertised in news- 
papers, although he confessed having 
failed in another medium. 

“A representative of the bureau work- 
ing in co-operation with newspaper men 
was able to induce a committee having in 
charge a community advertising plan to 
appropriate its fund for newspaper ad- 
vertising in the face of adverse recom- 
mendations made by its advertising coun- 
sellors, 

“Tn a word, the bureau’s help has been 
demanded and successfully employed in 
every phase of advertising, from active 
solicitation to the furnishing of data and 
advice. 

“The bureau continued its general pro- 
motion ‘through literature, ladvertising 
and speech-making before conventions, 
boards, clubs and the like. 

“The advance in income which made 
possible the enlargement of its work is 
evidence of the steadily growing confi- 
dence of the bureau’s membership. 


Non-Mempers In A. N. P. A. 


“Your committee again draws attention 
to the fact that a large percentage of the 
A. N. P. A. membership, while profiting 


Tuomas H. Moore 


Associate Director A. 
N. P. A. Advertising 
Bureau 
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by the bureau’s work, is not yet support- 
ing it. Some progress has been made in 
bringing in these members during the 
past year, but your committee again 
urges a more general support of the bu- 
reau among A. N. P. A. non-members, 
and it makes this recommendation upon 
economic grounds. 

“The Bureau is sound financially, and, 
with its present resources, is enabled to 
carry on its work successfully. The de- 
mands upon it, however, indicate larger 
opportunities for profitable service, and 
if the non-members among the A. N. P. 
A. membership will agree to pay the 
small sum entailed in joining the or- 
ganization, the bureau will be able to 
add importantly to its successful work 
of developing more newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

“Of the A. N. P. A. membership, 285 
members are not members of the bureau. 

“Tt is worth noting that other medi- 
ums that have lost advertising while we 
have gained in the past few years, and 
are strongly organized for competition. 

“While the newspaper is conceded to 
be the chief medium of national adver- 
tising, many factors in the field still mili- 
tate against its further growth, and in 
the judgment of your committee, this 
situation can be met only by intelligent 
service and aggressive solicitation and 
propaganda such as the bureau puts 
forth. : 

“At the 1922 convention, the following 
resolution endorsing the bureau, was 
passed : 

“Whereas, since the formation of 
the Bureau of Advertising in 1913, the 
volume of national advertising in the 
newspapers has been more than trebled, 
and that undoubtedly the bureau has 
been a big contributing force to this 
increase, 

“ “Resolved, that the convention en- 
dorse the work of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising and recommend that publish- 
ers give more general support to the 
bureau by becoming contributing mem- 
bers,’ 

“Members of the A. N. P. A. who are 
not members of the bureau are earnestly 
requested to consider not only their obli- 
gations in this respect, but the oppor- 
tunity which membership in the bureau 
will afford them to further a work which 
is being successfully conducted for their 
benefit. 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


“Reference to the auditor’s statement 
shows that the bureau expended more 
money for printed matter than in the 
previous year. This is indicative of the 
constantly increasing demand for infor- 
mation concerning newspapers and news- 
paper advertising. 

“In August the bureau brought out its 
new annual book, “Today in the Newspa- 
pers. The original edition of this book, 
6,000 copies, was speedily exhausted and 
a second edition was ordered. Only about 
100 copies now remain on hand and calls 
for books continue to come in every day. 

“Many publishers who wanted quanti- 
ties for distribution among their local 
advertisers purchased copies of “Today in 
the Newspapers’ at cost. Hundreds of 
eratifying comments on this book have 
been received, and in many instances the 
bureau has direct evidence of its influ- 
ence upon advertising campaigns. 

“Many requests for “Today in the 
Newspapers’ come as a result of the pro- 
motional advertising which is being run 
by our membership. This series of ad- 
vertisements was prepared in response to 
many requests and was offered to pub- 
lishers in mat form. One hundred and 
twenty-two newspapers were supplied 
with mats and many other publishers set 
the copy. 

“Another book of a statistical charac- 
ter, compiled in co-operation with Eprror 
& PusiisHer, is just off the press and 
will be distributed to advertisers and 
agencies this spring. 

“The bureau made a major survey of 
the perfume market, which was in great 
demand by agents and advertisers han- 
dling toilet preparations. 

“Minor surveys or briefs to meet spe- 
cific situations have been constantly re- 
quired. In one case an agent desiring to 
save an underwear account for the news- 
papers asked the bureau to prepare a 
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written argument covering the points he 
should emphasize to his client. A letter 
of thanks is on file from this agent and 
the account continues in the newspapers. 

“Briefs dealing with competitive situa- 
tions, such as newspapers vs. street cars, 
or newspapers vs. billboards, were pre- 
pared during the year in answer to re- 
quests. 

“There were many special investiga- 
tions touching on jams, dye stuffs, food 
products and similar situations. 


SOLICITATION 


“The bureau’s representatives spent 261 
days traveling during the year and en- 
tered virtually every field of advertising 
activity for personal solicitation. 

“The new San Francisco office was 
particularly active and the territory was 
covered intensively several times from 
Vancouver to the Mexican border. One 
trip was made by the Associate Director 
in co-operation with the Pacific Coast 
manager. 

“There was splendid co-operation from 
individual newspapers and special repre- 
sentatives in many of these solicitations. 
The bureau’s representatives made a 
large number of calls at the request of 
advertising agents who arranged the in- 
terviews with advertisers. 

“One feature of the work that was 
highly valuable was frequent meetings 
with organizations of salesmen. 

“The bureau has on record many let- 
ters testifying to the help it has given to 
advertisers, agencies and others and an 
even larger volume of letters testifying 
to the success of advertisers have scored 
through newspaper advertising. 


ORGANIZATION 


“Your committee appointed at the 1922 
convention consisted of William F. 
Rogers, Boston ‘Transcript; Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Howard 
Davis, New York Tribune; D. D. Moore, 
Fort Worth Record; Fleming Newbold, 
Washington Star; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; S. E. Thomason, Chicago Trib- 
une; Louis Wiley, New York Times; 
John B. Woodward, Chicago Daily 
News; Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines 
Capital; W. J. Hofmann, Portland Ore- 
gonian, and E. A. Westfall, Boston 
American. 

“W.C. R. Harris, Toronto Star, a few 
days later was also appointed a member 
of the committee to represent the Do- 
minion of Canada, 

“The committee organized at a meet- 
ing in the Waldorf Apartments, April 28 
at 1 p. m., by electing William F. Rogers 
chairman; Harry Chandler, vice-chair- 
man, and Howard Davis, treasurer. 
David B. Plum was appointed chairman 
of the finance committee, with Louis 
Wiley as his associate. 

“During the year, Mortimer D. Bryant 
was named to succeed Harry D. Reyn- 
olds’ as advisory member from the Six 
Point League of New York, and H. K. 
Clark was succeeded by F. E. Crawford 
as the representative of the Newspaper 
Representatives’ Association of Chicago. 

“Your. committee remained intact dur- 
ing the year and held two meetings, one 
of which took place in the bureau’s Chi- 
cago office on October 19. 

“The chairman and finance chairman 
were frequently in personal touch with 
work of the New York office and all the 
committee were advised twice each month 
of developments through the confidential 
semi-monthly reports. 


MEMBERSHIP 

“One year ago the bureau had 382 
members. At the close of its fiscal year, 
February 28, its membership was 373. 
Since these figures were taken off, there 
have been some additions to the member- 
ship and such changes as have taken 
place have not affected the bureau’s in- 
come to any appreciable extent. 

“The percentage of the A. N. P. A. 
membership who are not yet members 
of the bureau, is touched upon in another 
part of this report, but your committee 
desires to reiterate its suggestion that 
these newspapers should be enrolied in 
this important work. 


FINANCES 


“The bureau’s finances continued in a 
healthy condition, and, notwithstanding 
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the various enlargements, its income cov- 
ered its expenses. 

“The bureau’s books were closed on 
February 28 and its accounts audited by 
Howard Greenman, C. P. A., at the di- 
rection of your committee. The total 
gross income for the year was reported 
as $75,145.41 and the total expenses $71,- 
410.38. 

“The additional expense of the statisti- 
cal department and other enlargements 
will bring disbursements close to the in- 
come account during the coming year 
and the budget for 1923-24, as prepared 
for the finance committee, emphasizes 
the fact that any further enlargements 
must come through additions to member- 
ship. 

CONVENTIONS 

“The bureau’s representatives were 
called upon to attend and speak before 
numerous conventions and meetings dur- 
ing the year. The Western manager rep- 
resented the Bureau at the A. A. C. W. 
convention in Milwaukee, the Pacific 
Coast manager co-operated at advertising 
conventions on the Coast, and the direc- 
tor and his associate attended the con- 
vention of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 

“The bureau continued its membership 
in the National Association of Newspa- 
per Executives and has been in co-opera- 
tion with that organization. 

Tue Bureau’s DINNER 

“At the suggestion of the A. N. P. A,, 
no bureau luncheon was held last year, 
but the bureau held a dinner on the night 
of April 27 in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. There were about 840 
participants. William F, Rogers, chair- 
man of the committee-in-charge, presided, 
and William A. Thomson acted as toast- 
master. Speeches were made by John 
W. Elwood of the Radio Corporation of 
America; Hon. G. M. Hitchcock, United 
States Senator from Nebraska, and Sey- 
mour L. Cromwell, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

THANKS 

“Your committee thanks the officers of 
the A. N. P. A., the membership of the 
Six Point League and the Newspaper 
Representatives’ Association of Chicago 
for their continuing courtesies and hearty 
co-operation. The splendid support the 
bureau has received from the trade press 
calls for a special word of commenda- 
tion. 

“The backbone of the bureau’s suc- 
cess has been the loyal support of its 
membership, and your committee wishes 
to thank these publishers individually 
and collectively for the confidence, good 
will and co-operation they have always 
shown. 

“The financial statement and report fol- 
low: 

Statement of Assets and Liabilities as of 


February 28, 1923 
ASSETS 

Cashin: bankes ave tiene $19,902.87 
Petty cash isc ct Aeacieca me 57.60 
U. S. obligations at cost... 18,000.00 
Due from members....... 2,703.43 
Furniture and fixtures..... 1,171,74 
Interest collectible......... 25.27 

pe Otal <ASSets yay 2c \cfays oh etabdeidees sais ees $41,860.91 

LIABILITIES 

Dues paid in advance...... $126.00 
Unpaid, expenses ......... 2,679.56 
Bureau dinner receipts.... 4,108.27 

Dotal abilities tesa oa $6,913.83 
Balance, being surplus at a 

February 28th, 1923.... 


$34,947.08 


Income Account—March 1st, 1922, to February 
28th, 1923 
INCOME 
Members” dues, less amount written 
off kas imcollectiple ner cee ee $74,329.52 
Interest cn bank dé@posits and invest- 


SENS bs dels fs ett aun e e 782.89 
Sales of Bureau book and binders... 33.00 
PTotal. incomes, haces eee $75,145.41 
EXPENSES 

Total expenses incurred. .$70,238.63 
Depreciation on furniture 
and «fixtures 72,00 clones Ba ys lara 
otal vexpense strc ve oeieaiee es ie $71,410.38 
Net incomen asso ee $3,735.03 


““T hereby certify that, in my opinion, 
the above statement of assets and lia- 
bilities fairly states the condition of the 
Bureau of Advertising at February 28, 
1923, and that the attached income ac- 
count shows the operations for the period 
March 1, 1922, to February 28, 1923. 
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““A detailed report of my examination 
of the accounts of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising has been rendered under this date 
to William A. Thomson, Director. 

“ “HH. Greenman, 
“ “Certified Public Accountant.’ 

“Signed on behalf of the committee in 
charge, 

“WiLt1AM F. Rocers, Chairman.” 


AD BUREAU BOARD RETURNED 


Body Reorganizes After Convention’s 
Close with Same Officials 


All members of the committee in 
charge of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation were re-appointed, following a 
meeting of the committee Friday noon at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. No changes in of- 
ficials or plan of operations was con- 
sidered, it was stated. The committee’s 
personnel follows: 

William F, Rogers, Boston Transcript, 
chairman; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, vice-chairman; Howard Davis, 
New York Tribune; D. D. Moore, Fort 
Worth Record; Fleming Newbold, Wash- 
ington Star; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; S. E. Thomason, ‘Chicago Trib- 
une; Louis. Wiley, New York Times; 
John B. Woodward, Chicago Daily 
News; Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines 
Capital; W. J. Hofmann, Portland Ore- 
gonian; E. A. Westfall, Boston Ameri- 
can; W. C. R. Harris, Toronto. Star. 
Advisory members are Brig. Gen. Morti- 
mer D. Bryant, representing the Six 
Point League of New York, and F. E. 
Crawford, Newspaper Representatives’ 
Association of Chicago. 

William A. Thomson is director; 
Thomas H. Moore, associate director; F. 
Guy Davis, Chicago manager, and 
Thomas F. Emory, Pacific Coast man- 
ager. 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL IN PARIS 


Profits of Combined Paper During 
Printers’ Strike So Applied 
Epitor & PusBLisHEr’s Paris Bureau 

Parts, April 17—As already reported 
in Eprror & PustisHer of Feb. 24, the 
profits from the Presse de Paris, the com- 
bined newspaper issued during the print- 
ers’ strike in 1919, were devoted to found- 
ing a school for linotype operators. The 
Syndicat de la Presse Parisienne now 
announces that four linotypes and four 
intertypes with silent keyboards have been 
installed on the premises of the Associa- 
tion, and in a week or so the first batch 
of linotype pupils will be receiving in- 
struction. 

The Government has taken an active 
interest in the enterprise, and the Under 
Secretary of State for Technical Educa- 
tion has promised a subsidy. The Syndi- 
cat de la Presse Parisienne states in a 
report just issued that there are at pres- 
ent 3,100 linotypes and 150 intertypes in 
France. Great difficulty is experienced in 
finding efficient operators, so the school 
will supply a long felt want. 


CURTIS ENTERTAINS ON YACHT 


Philadelphia Publisher Is Host to Ad- 
vertising Men 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis recently enter- 
tained F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 
William H. Rankin, and A. S. Brown of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at luncheon on his yacht Lyndonia 
at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Curtis is going to London early 
in May. 


Linotype Executive Abroad 


Norman Dodge, vice-president and 
general manager of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, sailed on the S. S. 
Majestic April 21 for a two months’ 
business trip abroad, He will visit Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and Germany, 
and will make stays of several days at 
the headquarters of Linotype & Ma- 
chinery, Ltd., London; Societe Linotype 
Francaise, Paris; Dismet & Asiel, Brus- 
sels, and Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen- 
Fabrik, Berlin. 


CONTRACT OF AGENCY 
UPHELD BY JURY 


N. W. Ayer & Son Are Awarded Ver- 
dict Against U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany for the Full Amount 
Claimed, $178,620.87 


In April, 1916, the United States Rub- 
ber Company placed its advertising for 
its footwear and clothing and its me- 
chanical goods divisions with N. W. 
Ayer & Son. The contract was to run 
for a year and thereafter until termi- 
nated upon three months written notice 
by either party. 

In December, 1917, the contract was 
extended to cover the advertising of the 
tire division, and during 1918 and part of 
1919 N. W. Ayer & Son handled all of 
the advertising for the United States 
Rubber Company in the United States, 
with the exception of advertising in 
trade papers, 

In the Spring of 1919 it came to the 
attention of N. W. Ayer & Son that the 
rubber company had appointed a com- 
mittee to review the entire subject of its 
advertising and that it had been decided 
that the advertising for each division 
should be handled separately. Therefor, 
Ayer & Son, in order to relieve the 
company of any embarrassment, volun- 
tarily offered to terminate their contract 
upon completion of the orders then in 
hand. In the summer of 1919, this 
offer was accepted for the footwear and 
clothing and the mechanical goods 
division. 

In the case of the tire division, J. N. 
Gunn, vice-president in charge of this 
division, announced the company had no 
immediate intention of making any 
change and that in any event they wished 
Ayer & Son to continue until the end 
of the selling season. Accordingly, 
Ayer & Son went ahead making prep- 
arations for advertising to run during 
1920. In November, 1919, at a confer- 
ence of newspaper publishers in New 
York, a general increase of advertising 
rates was announced. Immediately fol- 
lowing this announcement, with the 
authority of the United States Rubber 
Company, Ayer & Son entered into con- 
tracts with more than a thousand news- 
papers all over the country in order to 
secure the advantages of the then ex- 
isting rate. In addition, Ayer & Son, 
acting as they say in every case with the 
full knowledge and approval of the rub- 
ber company, made reservation for space 
in various farm periodicals and national 
and weekly magazines. 

By letter of Dec. 15, 1919, the com- 
pany notified Ayer & Son that it had 
decided to make a change in the adver- 
tising for the tire division and that after 
Jan. 1, 1920, this advertising would be 
handled by another agent. Ayer & Son 
were asked to co-operate in adjustment 
of any outstanding business and in the 
transfer of its business to the new 
agency. 

To this Ayer & Son replied that they 
had entered into contracts on behalf of 
the rubber company, upon the financial 
responsibility of Ayer & Son, to the 
amount of upwards of $1,000,000; that 
the good faith of N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
contracts with publishers had never been 
questioned, and that under their contract 
with the rubber company none other than 
themselves could be asked to complete 
these contracts. To this the rubber 
company replied that it had instructed 
the publishers to transfer these reserva- 
tions to the new agency and that the 
new agency would furnish copy. 

Thereupon Ayer & Son wrote that 
while they would prefer to carry out 
these orders to a completion and give to 
the rubber company the advantage of 
their full service in that respect, still if 
the company insisted they would offer 
no objection to some other agency fur- 
nishing the copy and upon request of the 
company would at once make all con- 
tracts with publishers made on_ its 
account available to its order, but would 
expect payment of the amount of their 
commission in due course. To this the 


company replied in substance that it did 
not wish N. W. Ayer & Son to have 


anything further to do with its ady 
tising and that these matters would 
handled by another agent, | 

At the trial of the suit brought un} 
this contract in Common Pleas Court| 
Philadelphia, it appeared that the rub; 
company had made use of the space q. 
tracted for by Ayer & Son to the amo)t 
of approximately $1,000,000 and }j 
obtained the benefit not only of the s;: 
ing in rate but also in the preferi| 
positions as result of the contracts a} 
reservations which Ayer & Son hy 
made. Ayer & Son claimed commiss: | 
on the amount of space thus used. 1, 
trial lasted more than a week and at || 
conclusion the jury on April 18 rendey. 
a verdict in favor of Ayer & Son for ; 
full amount claimed—$178,620.87, 


FILL OPEN SHOP WIT 
UNION MEN IS PLAN 


Florida Typographical Conferen! 
Hears this Method Urged As | 
Way to Deal with the 
Tampa Tribune | 


The semi-annual convention of {| 
Florida Typographical Conference, he 
at the Hotel Roberts, Miami, April { 
was largely taken up with a discussion 
the open shop being maintained by t 
Tampa Tribune. Many delegates e¢ 
pressed the belief that union men cot) 
be put into the shop one by one until t 
entire composing room could be unio 
ized when it might be possible to sign | 
the whole plant. 

The advisability of broadening t 
scope of the organization by taking in t 
pressmen, engravers, bookbinders aj 
stereotypers, and of the formation of 
Florida Allied Printing Trades Coun 
was discussed at some length. It w 
declared that the typographical indust 
was too small in Florida to admit of 
successful union. The matter was r 
ferred to a reorganization committee 
report later in the year. 

The proposal to establish a printer: 
home on the East coast of Florida ne 
West Palm Beach was debated favo 
ably. J. B, O’Hara, president of # 
Florida Typographical Conference, h. 
offered 50 acres free of cost. Flori 
delegates to the Atlanta convention | 
the I. T. U. will back this proposal, — 

The constitution and by-laws we) 
changed so that officers could be elect 
whether present during the election | 
not and also so that more than one 0) 
ficer could be elected from the san 
union. hl 

At the banquet following the busine’ 
session, Editor-in-Chief Stoneman of tl 
Miami Herald spoke on “The History | 
Florida Newspapers” and Miss M. Ft 
Powell, labor organizer and lecturer fro) 
Australia, spoke on the attitude of worl 
ers toward the press and the attitude ( 
the press toward the workers, it beit, 
her contention that the one is the resu 
of the other. ‘ 

The next meeting place was left to tl 
organization committee but it was felt 
would be Jacksonville. ; 

The election resulted in the followir 
choices: President, J. B. O’Hara, Lak 
Worth, re-elected; vice president, W. ] 
Griffis, Miami; second vice president, , 
C. Collins, Jacksonville; secretary-treai 
urer, J, E. Brenkworth, West Pali 
Beach; executive committee, S. B. At 
drews, Tampa, and H. B. Carrimgtoi 
Miami. ‘ 


PAPER WAGE RAISE REJECTED | 


Union Leaders Demand Five Cer 
Increase Instead of Four Cents 


The proffered increase of four cents a 
hour offered to 30,000 men in the pape 
trade by nine large companies has bee) 
rejected by union leaders, who have nc 
tified the employers they are willing 6 
sign a new agreement beginning May 14 
a five-cent increase. / 

It was reported that the Ontario Pape 
Companv had agreed to the five-cent raist 
Other companies are continuing negotia) 
tions. 


Mrs, Elmer P, Fries (above) has a right 
to be proud. Editor-in-chief of the Cin- 


cinnati Post is some job, 
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Mrs. Frank B, Noyes, who knows her As and Ps, 


Mrs, Frank E, Gannett smiles on a 
world that k~ows the Rochester Times- 


Union and others, several others, 


i 
picehectinte WEN iilicn cents sm, andes < 


Mrs, Ray Murdock looks with favor on 
R, M.’s efforts on the Syracuse Telegram 
and American, 


Looking on a world that has been hers to see is 


Even if W. F. R, is on the very serious . 
Poston Transcript, Mrs, Rogers (left) knows 
how to smile and so do the kids (right), beg- 
ring Boston’s pardon, 


a a a REI er 


Mrs. W. C. Nichol is satisfied. With | } 
an entire Province in Vancouver and a | 


lieutenant governorship W. C, N, is only 
starting, 


An American Queen with Cotton King. 
Miss Mabel Lee Welsh smiles as the 
Shreveport Journal goes to press on time, 
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Editor 


PRESS IS THE TONGUE OF THE WORLD, 
AD BUREAU SPEAKERS’ THEME 


Lord Robert Cecil Sees League as Increasingly Vital Force— 
Senator Pepper Says Form of U. S. Co-operation Is Not 
Important—Gerard Suggests Cut in Debt Interest 


[NTERNATIONAL affairs was the 
post-prandial topic of the publishers’ 
week. Not to be outdone by the Asso- 
ciated Press, which made its luncheon 
on Tuesday the scene of President Hard- 
ing’s declaration of policy on American 
foreign relations, the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the 
American News- 
paper Publishers 
Association at its 
annual banquet 
Thursday night 
at the Waldorf- 
Astoria presented 
advocates of sev- 
eral forms. ~ of 
participation by 
America in the 
business of 
world. 

Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, 
Nit a of Pennsylvania, 

declared that 
finding a cure for the world’s illnesses 
was more important than finding a way 
to apply it. 

Lord Robert Cecil, Great Britain’s dis- 
tinguished advocate of the League of 
Nations, ended his American tour by stat- 
ing his conviction that the League would 
live. 

Former Ambassador James W. Gerard 
urged that the United States demonstrate 
its friendship for Europe by cutting the 
interest on the British debt by one per 
cent for ten years. 

James A. Emery, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
asked whether the new principle was to 
be that Government should interfere 
where it may, or only where it must. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, was toastmaster, and 
had the more than one thousand diners 
at attention throughout. 

Will Rogers, of the Ziegfeld Follies, 
poked fun at them all—including the 
distinguished speaker at the Associated 
Press luncheon. * 

Entertainment was rendered by the 
band of the 101st Cavalry, N. Y. N. G,, 
part of the command of Brig.-Gen. 
Mortimer D. Bryant, an advisory mem- 
ber of the committee in charge of the 
Ad Bureau; and by the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus, who, dressed in pictur- 
esque native costumes, rendered the 
folk-songs of their home land and sev- 
eral American selections. 

Chairman William E. Rogers read a 
telegram from President Harding re- 
gretting his inability to remain over for 
the occasion. 

Louis Wiley, toastmaster, opened the 
program with the following remarks: 

“T am directed by the publishers of 
the newspapers of New York to offer a 
welcome on their behalf to their col- 
leagues of the nation assembled here. 

“You may assert that the metropolitan 
publishers are outsiders. It is true New 
York’s newspapers are largely in the 
hands of men who came from other sec- 
tions. Mr. Munsey was born in Maine, 
Mr. Ochs came from Tennessee, Mr. 
Hearst from California, Arthur Brisbane 
from Brook Farm. Mr. Gay of the 
Evening Post is from Michigan, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick and Mr. Patterson of the Daily 
News receive most of their mail in 'Chi- 


Louis 


cago. Even our Mayor, a liberal con- 
tributor to the press, comes from 
Brooklyn. 


“The slogans of New York newspapers 
are rapidly changing. ‘The Morning Sun 
Surprises’ has been succeeded by ‘Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.’ Now the Sun 
rises in the evening and spends most of 
its time setting. 

“As a survivor of at least 2,000 public 
dinners ‘in the last thirty years, I may 
claim a knowledge of the requirements 
as well as the vexations of such func- 


tions. One of the latter is the tendency 
of the chairman to occupy too much time. 

“The chairman tonight will strive to be 
neither incubus nor incubator. He will 
temper justice with mercy. He will not 
be a center of gravity. He will not re- 
view the problems of the world or per- 
mit anything that occurs to remind him 
of a story, although he knows several. 

“He will try to represent here the spirit 
of Mr. Munsey’s latest experiment, The 
Summary, and join with the speakers in 
keeping within the limits set for that 
publication, ten minutes, 

“Advertising is one of the principal 
industries of America. One billion dol- 
lars is expended for it annually. In 
spite of inordinate special taxation, of 
excessive postal rates, of difficult labor 
conditions, the newspapers of America 
are prospering. 


“Tt is highly important that in the 


welter of hatred and suspicion and un- 
kindness in the world the chiefs of the 
newspapers of America should come to- 
gether to restate the principles upon which 
self-respecting journalism is built and to 


Lorp Ropert Cectt SEN. Gro W. PEPPER 
reassert the ideals upon which our insti- 
tutions are founded. 

“Tt is essential in the midst of many 
world problems that there should ‘be the 
widest public information and the freest 
discussion. We sometimes see only a 
little of the truth and thereby become 
unyielding partisans.” 

James A. Emery, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, said 
in part: 

“After six thousand years of recorded history, 
we sum up all the immense progress of mankind 
in the control of the great forces of Nature 
within the last 150 years that we say comprehend 
the industrial revolution. 

“Each period of that amazing growth has 
found the industrial organization as the formal 
means of organizing and administering the pro- 
gressive discoveries of science and the contribu- 
tions of invention to actual use in the social 
affairs of men. 

“Responsive in each stage, it has within the 
short period of a century wrought the tre- 
mendous revolution that has transformed the 
Napoleonic Europe of independent self-sustain- 
ing agricultural states into the interdependent 
industrial world of the Great War and of today. 

“At each stage of the movement it has con- 
tributed to the immediate cry of some want, 
and of some demand. Why, even as Hood was 
drawing the tears of England to the pathetic 
song of the shirt, there was a gaunt Yankee in 
a Cambridge garret setting it to the music of 
the revolutionary notes of the sewing machine. 

“And even as the great contribution of 
another Yankee had founded the kingdom of 
cotton and set on foot by its industrial trans- 
formations the great body of economic and 
political issues that burst into final fruit in the 
struggle of the Civil War, so it was another 
that released thousands of men to the summons 
of Lincoln, when McCormick made free the 
reaper. 

“But all those contributions to mere industrial 
production, to the multiplied power of the hu- 
man hand were accompanied at every stage by 
contributions that have revolutionized your pro- 
fession. The slow means of communication of 
the past have given way to this amazing control 
over the instantaneous communication of the 
present. 

“You are tonight the quickest and the loudest 
tongue of the worlds’ affairs. Hardly does the 
explorer emerge from the depths of a Pharoah’s 
tomb when the world is cataloguing its contents. 


& Publisher for April 28, 1923 


The secrets of conclaves of ambassadors are ut- 
tered to the world as they meet in conference. 
Even the executive proceedings of the Senate 
seem to find always present some accredited 
senatorial teporter. 

“Nay, more, the quick speed of your great 
publication seems at its best when the cry of 
some convict in a camp is uttered in every 
household on the morrow, and in response to the 
resentment of an outraged opinion, a legislature 
acts; and even in distant Russia the news of 
the proceedings within a courtroom, the dull 
shot within a Moscow cellar; echoes in the ear 
of a listening world, and the indignation of 
mankind reacts within the day upon a nation. 

“One hundred years ago an American general 
won a victory and founded a political career 
upon a battle won two weeks after the signing 
of a treaty of peace, and a century later, your 
premature enterprise came within a_ hair’s 
breadth of celebrating an armistice 24 hours 
before it occured. (Laughter. ) 

“All that we have gathered and organized into 
what we term our industrial structure represents, 
over the period of time, just the conquest of 
man over nature, by which he has multiplied 
the power of his hand and turned into bond- 
servants the very forces that aroused the super- 
stitious fear of our ancestry. That very power 
has brought in its pathway new problems, the 
problems of our progress, problems that are not 
so novel save in their facts and may yet be 
confronted with tested principles for solution. 


“But there has passed over us a disrespect 
for age, an affection for the new, merely because 
it is novel; a dislike for experience because it 
lingers too much in the past. 

“T believe if industry were to express its 
anxiety tonight when it stands upon the peaks, 
for the moment, of a satisfactory prosperity, 
not founded on multiplied production for the 
waste of war but in answer to the immediate 
needs of peace, it would realize upon the one 
hand that the permanent possession of what we 
immediately have depends so much upon our 
own capacity for restraint in the enjoyment of 
it, but depends still more, as we face the future, 
upon an ability to face the problems that are 
going to rise each day in this highly complex 
and delicate industrial machine, in the posses- 
sion of an informed and instructed and _ intelli- 
gent public opinion—and you gentlemen are the 
makers of that. 

“We shall have new facts presented each day 
for our consideration, but the trouble of the 
industrialist is a continuing wonder of whether 
we are to debate over fundamentals or whether 
we are to agree upon major premises. If we 
cannot agree upon that, we agree upon nothing. 
That, more than all other things, seems the need 
of this hour. 

“We have arrived where we are today; we 
possess the means at our disposal; we have made 
progress in the control of these great forces 


because we have released and rewarded in- 
dividual effort and secured individual oppor- 
tunity. If these are to take us forward, they 


must be protected alike against the arbitrary 
restraints of mere public interference or the 
dominating control of private combination. 

“Are we for the future to adopt a new 
principle that government shall interfere wher- 
ever it may or that government shall interfere 
only wherever it must? (Applause.) 

“The causes that have brought us into the 
possession of our present control of social force 
are plainly visible. They were the animating 
impulse that organized the nation and inspired 
the individual factors of its progress, and that 
progress is to be made not through government 
but through individuals, for government never 
invented anything, never administered anything, 
but it has had to rely upon the individual’ as 
the dynamo of social progress. 

“We need now a renaissance of faith in the 
old fundamentals, a belief in the necessity for 
cultivating and preserving individual self- reli- 
ance, and that, gentlemen, you can contribute 
as the maker of opinion, as the instructor of 
public thought, as the assembler of facts, as the 
faithful adherent to the great fundamental 
principles that your profession has guarded 
through the history of the nation, and the firm 
vindication of which it needs today as never 
before. 

“Unfortunately, while we are easy critics of 
public affairs and public men, there is, alas, 
that defect in us which your aid can supply— 
the more active participation in public affairs 
of men in responsible positions in every-day 
life. It is easy to criticise, but is seems to me 
that no business man occupies a helpful posi- 
tion in the political life of the nation if he is 
not willing to put his shoulder to the wheel and 
to give his aid to the improvement in office of 
the quality of men, not only by the offer of his 
own position, but by the stimulating aid of ac- 
tive participation in public affairs. 

“Tt was George William Curtis, your own 
great leader of 30 years ago, who pictured the 
course of government in which men neglected 
that responsibility and pictured it as a govern- 
ment in which there was not a mastery by 
ignorance, but a retreat by intelligence, and 
pointed out that it was not that bad men were 
brave, but that good men were cowards and 
infidels. 

“So the last word that I would say for 
industry tonight, if it could speak through my 
feeble voice to the press, would be to ask for 
a renaissance of support for fundamental things 


in American life, a realization of the yaluy 
every day affairs of the great impulses 

have driven us forward, and of the NEEC 9 
again realize them, to bring us within 
easy possession and control of that prospe| 
that seems this hour within our grasp.” () 
plause.) 7 


At this point Lord Robert Ceeil |; 
escorted into the hall, while the orel). 
tra rendered the selection “God S¥ 


the King.’ The next speaker | 
Senator George Wharton Pepper | 
Pennsylvania. He said: 


“Mr. Emery spoke of the newspaper as | 
tongue. The newspaper is the tongue of i 
world! If I listen to it, I gain knowledgi|{ 
what the world is thinking and saying and }. 
ing. And if I gain not this knowledge IT \ 
essential equipment for my daily work, 

“You people are the nerve centers that ) 
trol the tongue, and from this comes if 
unique and almost terrible responsibility, |; 
it is your interpretation of what the world | 


James. W- Gert 


James A. EMERY 


and does that is accepted as ultimate fact y 
millions and millions of people. And I» 
pose that the most difficult feat for the tor 
controller to perform is so to speak asp 
maintain a right relation between people # 
events. 

“If the tongue talks too freely about pec} 
the result is gossip; and if we forget people # 
babble about events and theorize concerig 
their significance, we quickly develop an |- 
mosphere of unreality. 

“Take, for instance, the three great pu 
questions that confront America today—t 
tion, the railroads and foreign relations, | 

Seriously, ladies and gentlemen, as we t 

‘‘We make the mistake constantly of thinl g 
that the strangers within our gates are tle 
who come here that we may teach them, wh - 
as the fact is that if we will keep our |5 
and ears open, they will interpret to us tt 
which has become commonplace, and all too }- 
dinary; and I believe that the civilization |f 
America, of tomorrow. will be noted more {A 
for anything else for this; that it will ba 
composite of all that is best and vital and 1't 
enduring in the civilizations that we are ass |- 
lating. 

“There are not many things that are of n¢ 
vital interest to a man than these. Well, ¥ 
is the collective tongue of American journa © 
to discuss these three great problems? Sil 
we place, in the days that are ahead of }, 
major emphasis upon the political aspects f 
these questions, or shall we discuss them a 0 
strive to relate them to the welfare of all e 
people and sink to secondary place their pt 
cal insignificance to individuals? | 

“Be just a little more specific for a min? 
Consider the subject of foreign relations. 's 
there or is there not grave danger that in € 
months that lie ahead of us, the tongue will : 
so busily respecting parties and platforms d 
candidacies and political fortunes, that there 0 
be relatively little time for the diseussior } 
the question which after all is the fundame!! 
question, namely, what are the facts; an( 0 
the light of those facts, what is the sen & 
thing for America to do? | 

“T believe that you agree with me in sd 
ing that our foreign policy must mever tie 
complicated thing, beyond the ken of the m:* 
of the American people, We must neyer ha é 
foreign policy which is a course charted | 
steered only by advance students in diplon™ 
navigation. ‘ | 

“Our foreign policy, if it is to be reall; 
American policy, must be simple enough | 
straightforward enough for all to underst J 
I am one of those who believes that for! 
policy, in its last analysis, will be somet}é 
like the unanimous verdict of the jury 
American public opinion. | 

“Now, if that be so, we refresh our rl 
lection of what has happened in the past, i 
we say to ourselves, ‘There are classes of p 
mestic questions respecting which we cam al/ 
to differ, respecting which parties may — 
afford to align themselves on one side or ¢ 
other; but in our contacts with foreign nat}§ 
we should strive hard to keep in step.’ |. 

“T believe that unanimity in thinking ait 
our foreign problems is most likely to be : 
ized if we lay little stress on the discus 
of mere machinery and focus our attention ! 
the substance of the thing; namely, machii/Y 
aside, what is the part which we would 3 
see America play in the world? 


(Continued on page 80) 
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HER ETHICAL STANDARDS CALLED 
_FOR BY EDITORS’ SOCIETY 


Ington Convention Considers “Canons of Journalism’’— 
Pans Co-operation with Schools—Favors Newspapers 
4 Producing Own Features 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & FPuBLisHER) 


SIINGTON, D. C, April 27— 
T: second annual convention of 
\erican Society of Newspaper 
«opened here today with a rep- 
are registration of the leading 
ig men of the country. Up to 
ye than fifty editors had reg- 
with Secretary. Erie C. Hop- 
f the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
he is every indication that there 
ein attendance of at least 100 of 
t+ membership of 124. 

p S. Yost of the St. Louis Globe- 
et, president of the society, sound- 
4 for higher ethical standards and 
notion of the interests of jour- 
ja profession as the first purpose 
/w national body, in his opening 
Md 

4 E. Smiley of the Philadelphia 
edger, chairman of the member- 
“imittee, reported that the mem- 
was now 124, of whom 94 are 
tmembers who had registered or 
e their intention of joining prior 
ganization meeting in New York 
ago. The present membership, 
liy to the report represents 94 
ars in 54 cities in 28 States, the 
eof Columbia and the Philippine 


Ss bine 


-uying of “big names” without 


rin opportunity to first read thes 


i@ to which they are attached was 
hi by the committee on syndi- 
al press services, of which Marvin 
~zer of the Milwaukee Journal is 
ai. The report states that there 
eral feeling among editors that a 
|pureau should be established to 
-nd supply members with <onfi- 
liformation on features, including 


is charged and the population of 


zing area and circulation of the 
a1g newspaper. Long-time con- 
or running features were con- 
« The committee takes the stand 
eures do not popularize the news- 
at rather that newspaper popu- 
she feature by the publicity it 
i 
-ommittee, in closing its report, 
fat newspapers build up their own 
€saying: “It is not a defense that 
eserfected overnight and probably 
1 one that, in actual practice can 
lisupplant the syndicate features. 
makes the paper less dependent 
2 outside controlled features: it 
sor individuality and very much 
she field for workers in journal- 
he tendency of such a system 
to curtail somewhat the incomes 
1 of the ‘stars,’ but it would in- 
-he earning opportunities of the 
al file which is, perhaps, of more 
tice and it surely would be a move 
dmeeting the increasing criticism 
Aierican newspapers are all very 
ike after. all.” 
%2r Co-operation between news- 
Sind schools of journalism was 
minded in the report on that sub- 
umitted by Arthur M. Howe of 
soklyn Eagle, chairman of the 
Ik committee. Correspondence 
and so-called writers’ organiza- 
tit make a practice of selling al- 
@dentials for reporters were con- 
“and it is the feeling of many ot 
ezates that a wide publicity cam- 
‘ould be carried on against them. 
 ociety accepted the report of the 
‘committee, including the recom- 
tn that the committee should co- 
“with the Association of American 
I and Departments of Journalism, 
‘fying schools in a manner that 
T<e it possible for the employing 
“er to have a prior knowledge as 
€raining of applicants. The re- 
liloses the fact that there are some 
lor departments of journalism that 
persons of newspaper experience 
*| teaching staffs and that the total 


“amember of its staff. 


amount being expended by another school 
graduating students in journalism is only 
$4,500 annually, 

The most important business before the 
meeting, which ends tomorrow, is the 
action to be taken on adopting a code of 
journalistic ethics. The ethics committee, 
under the chairmanship of MHarry J. 
Wright, editor of the New York Globe, 
has been working, on its assigned task 
for the past year. It presented the fol- 
lowing “Canons of Journalism” to the 
meeting for consideration: 


Canons of Journalism 


The primary function of newspapers is to 
communicate to the human race what its mem- 
bers do, feel and think. Journalism, therefore, 
demands of its practitioners the widest range 
of intelligence, of knowledge, and of experience, 
as well as natural and trained powers of ob- 
servation and reasoning. To its opportunities 
as a chronicle are indissolubly linked its obli- 
gations as teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of codify- 
ing sound practice and just aspirations of 
American journalism these canons are set forth: 


1s 


Responsibility— The right of a newspaper to 
attract and hold readers is restricted by nothing 
but considerations of public welfare. The use 
a newspaper makes of the share of public at- 
tention it gains serves to determine its sense 
of responsibility, which it shares with every 
A journalist who uses his 


power for any selfish or otherwise unworthy 


purpose is faithless to.a high trust. 
i 


i] SET 


Freedoni\ of the “Press— Freedom of the press 
is to ‘be guarded as a vital right of mankind. 
It is the unquestionable right to discuss what- 
ever is not explicitly forbidden by law, in- 
cluding the wisdom of any restrictive statute. 


1G 


Independence—F'reedom from all obligations 
except that of fidelity to the public interest is 
vital. 


1. Promotion of any private interest contrary 
to the general welfare, for whatever reason, is 
not compatible with honest journalism. So- 
called news communications from private 
sources should not be published without public 
notice of their source or else substantiation of 
their claims to value as news, both in form and 
substance. 

2. Unfair political partisanship, even in edi- 
torial comment, does violence to the best spirit 
of American journalism; in the news columns 
it is subversive of a fundamental principle of 
the profession. 

Ve 

Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy— 300d faith 
with the reader is the foundation of all jour- 
nalism worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith a 
newspaper is constrained to be truthful. It is 
not to be excused for lack of thoroughness or 
accuracy within its control or failure to obtain 
command of these essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted by 
the contents of the articles which they sur- 
mount. 

Ye f 

Impartiality— Sound practice makes clear dis- 
tinction between news reports and expressions 
of opinion. News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called spe- 
cial articles unmistakably devoted to advocacy 
or characterized by a signature authorizing the 
writer’s own conclusions and interpretations. 

2. Critics of the arts should possess authority 
based on knowledge, sympathy based on under- 
standing, independence of judgment that de- 
mands complete freedom. 


VI 


Fair Play—A newspaper should not publish 
unofficial charges affecting reputation or moral 
character without opportunity given to the ac- 
cused to be heard; right practice demands the 
giving of such opportunity in all cases of seri- 
ous accusation outside judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade private 
rights or feelings without sure warrant of pub- 
lic right as distinguished from public cusicsity. 

2. A newspaper has no right to publish a 
private statement ascribed to its author without 
his permission. 

3. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a 
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newspaper to make prompt and complete correc- 
tion of its own serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion, whatever their origin. 

Vil. 

Decency—A newspaper cannot escape convic- 
tion of insincerity if, while professing high 
moral purpose, it supplies incentives to base 
conduct, such as are to be found in details of 
crime and vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrably for the general good. Lacking 
authority to enforce its canons, the journalism 
here represented can but express the hope that 
deliberate pandering to vicious instincts will 
encounter effective public disapproval or yield 


to the influence of a preponderant professional 
condemnation. 


The convention ends tomorrow night 
with a banquet, at which President Hard- 
ing, a member of the Society, will be the 
guest of honor and _ speaker. 


PUBLISHERS WATCHED RADIO 


New Set Demonstrated at Waldorf Suite 
of Editor & Publisher 


Frankness compels, and modesty doesn’t 
inhibit the statement that Suite 116, oc- 
cupied iby Epiror & PusiisuHer during 
the conventions at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
was one of the most attractive spots for 
publishers on the entire convention floor. 
Many visited to renew old friendships, 
others to share a cup of cider, many no 
doubt wanted information as to where 
other publishers were stopping, and all 
of them wanted copies of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER’S convention report and roto- 
gravure section. 

All of them likewise were deeply in- 
terested in the radio demonstration given 
in the suite by the De Forest Radio Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, with a 
Type D-7a reflex radiophone receiving 
instrument and loud-speaker. The in- 
strument was the latest word in radio 
apparatus. It is entirely self-contained, 
with no outdoor aerial, and with three 
tubes, affords five stages of amplification. 
Throughouti'the day, programs broadcast 
by New York and Newark stations were 
picked up clearly and at night success 
was had in reaching more distant stations. 
The demonstration was in charge of A. G. 
Nordholm of the De Forest staff. 


BETTER ADVERTISING SCHOOLS 


Are 


California Association 


Improved Instruction Courses 


Sought by 


Improved advertising instruction in col- 
leges is the aim of the California Adver- 
tising-Service Association, which held its 
sixth semi-annual convention at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea April 12-15. 

It is hoped to ‘secure men for agency 
staffs and executive posts from the ad- 
vertising graduate classes. Sound train- 
ing in. the fundamentals of advertising as 
an economic force will be emphasized. 


N. A. N. E. Working on Program 


Directors and executive committee of 
the National Association of Newspaper 
Executives met informally at the Hotel 
Astor, Tuesday for perfection of program 
plans for their annual meeting with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Atlantic City, June 3-7. Presi- 
dent A. L. Shuman, Forth Worth Star- 
Telegram, stated that the program had 
been generally outlined and would be 
made public in a few days. There will 
be four sessions of the association, in- 
cluding one with the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies and one 
with the National Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Managers. 


Evansville Consolidation Near 


Consolidation of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Journal and the Evansville Courier is an- 
nounced by both papers as near consum- 
mation. There will be one morning, one 
evening, and one Sunday paper published 
from the present Courier plant. 


New Daily in Oklahoma 


The Henryetta (Okla.) Standard has 
graduated from a weekly to an afternoon 
daily, with a Sunday morning edition. 
Carl H. Fellows is editor. 


CHANGES IN SYRACUSE 


Former Scripps Man Named Publisher 
of Hearst Papers 

Eugene MacLean, formerly with the 
E. W. Scripps publications in California, 
has been appointed publisher of the 
Syracuse Telegram and Sunday Amer- 
ican. He succeeds J. A. Easton, who has 
resigned to take charge of his own pub- 
lications. 

Other changes have taken place on the 
Syracuse Hearst newspapers. William 
N. Hardy, formerly managing editor 
of the Boston Telegram, is now editor ot 
the Syracuse Telegram. Roy Murdoch, 
who has been managing editor of the 
Telegram and Sunday American, will 
now devote his whole time to the Sunday 
American. William Wayne, head of the 
copy desk on the Telegram, has been 
made head of the copy desk of the Balti- 
more News. Joseph W. Hayes, form- 
erly of the Detroit Times, succeeds 
Wayne as head of the copy desk on the 
Telegram. George Blackford, formerly 
of the Syracuse Journal copy desk, is 
now with the Telegram in a similar capa- 
city. 

William Ross, financial editor of the 
Telegram, has returned to the staff of 
the Boston American, and J. W. Broad- 
well of the financial staff of the Tele- 
gram has joined the copy desk of the 
Baltimore American. Charles Wolff of 
the Syracuse Journal has joined the staff 
of the Telegram as a special article 
writer. 


1,119 ADVERTISING COMPLAINTS 


Federal Trade Commission Member Re- 
ports 450 Orders Issued 


Speaking at a luncheon of the New 
York ‘Council American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, April 26, Hus- 
ton Thompson, member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, stated that up to 
April 1 the commission had 1,119 com- 
plaints of unfair advertising practice, and 
that to correct these conditions, 450 orders 
in all had been issued. 

Commissioner Thompson said many 
complaints had been received of the sale 
of celluloid products as “jade’ and 
“French ivory.” 


Veteran Michigan Publisher Dies 


Tom A. Hanna, aged 67, veteran pub- 
lisher of the Michigan Upper Peninsula, 
died April 23 at Pasadena. He started 
newspaper work on Detroit and Duluth 
papers. He went to Iron Mountain, 
Mich., 35 years ago, and after working 
awhile on the Iron Mountain Press, 
bought it and made it one of the leading 
weeklies of Michigan. After the con- 
solidation of the Press and the Tribune- 
Gazette into the present Iron Mountain 
News, he continued on the News editorial 
staff. His editorial policy on the Press 
was summed up in a slogan: “You don’t 
have to wear silk suspenders to get your 
name in this paper.” He served several 
years as State Commissioner of Mineral 
Statistics. He was a member of the 
Masonic Order. 


Callender & Lynch Start Business 


The firm of Callender & Lynch, Inc., 
has just been organized in New York, to 
act as publishers advertising representa- 
tives, by William N. Callender, Jr., and 
A. O. Lynch. Mr. Callender for a num- 
ber of years has been manager of na- 
tional advertising for the New York 
Evening Journal and Mr. Lynch has been 
with the New York Home Journal. 


Baltimore Critic Dies 


John O. Lambdin, aged 50, dramatic 
and music critic of the Baltimore Sun, 
died April 26 of pneumonia. His father 
was Dr. Alfred Cochrane Lambdin, once 
associate editor of the Philadelphia Times 
and later editor-in-chief of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


Type Founders Increase Capital 


The American Type Founders Com- 
pany of Jersey City has increased its cap- 


ital stock from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
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A. B. C. AMENDS RULES 
ON PUBLICITY 


Board of Directors and Standard Forms 
and Audits Committee Take Ac- 
tion at Meeting in New York 
—New Members Elected 


Publicity rules of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations were amended by the direc- 
tors at a meeting in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, April 24, governing the use 
of the bureau’s name or figures in pub- 
lishers’ advertising. One new rule speci- 
fies limits on the use of the A. B. C. 
name or statistics, another rule provides 


Editor 


penalties for violation of the first rule, 
and another requires publishers to keep 
on file copies of advertised circulation 
claims, which are to be filed with the 
working papers of the auditor when mak- 
ing the annual audit. A meeting of the 
Standard Forms and Audits Committee 
was held at the bureau’s New York of- 
fice in the morning before the board 
meeting. 

The publicity rule adopted follows: 

A Publisher Member of the Bureau is 
permitted to publish in his own or other 
publications or in circular form when 
using the name and authority of the fig- 
ures of the Bureau. 

1. Total net paid circulation on his 
cwn publication only. 

2. The divisions of net paid circula- 


& Publisher for 


Pp Tub 2h alee od 


tion as shown in Paragraph 8 of all pub- 
lishers’ statements and audit reports on 
his own publication oniy. 

3. The first page of either publishers’ 
statement or audit reports on his cwn 
publication only, 

4. The entire report—either publish- 
ers’ statements or audit reports on his 
own publication only. 

5. In Directories, use of figures shall 
be confined to Paragraph 8, but date and 
whether publishers’ statement or audit 
report as authority, shall always be 
shown. 

Publishers are not permitted to use the 
Bureau’s figures, concerning competitors 
either through the direct or implied au- 
thority of the Bureau in any advertising 
matter. 


Violation of this rule is co 
the following regulation: 

“When a violation of the publ} 
of the Bureau is called to the 4 
of the Managing Director, a bully 
be issued setting forth the facts 1 
ing such violation. 

“In the event of a repeated ») 
after attention has been called ) 
violation and a Bulletin issued, ¢) 
ber shall be cited by the Ny 
Director to appear before the ]} 
Directors to show cause wh) 
should not be taken in conform} 
the By-Laws and Rules and | 
tions.” 

Circulation claims are covere(} 
rule: 

“Each publisher member sh; 
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FIVE HUNDRED ATTEND MR. KOENIGSBERG’S “CARRIER’S LARK | 


ORE than five hundred visiting news- 

paper men were guests of M. Koenigs- 
berg, directing head of King Features 
Syndicate, International News Service, 
International Feature Service, Universal 
Service, Newspaper Feature Service and 
Cosmopolitan News Service at the “Car- 
rier’s Lark and Friar’s Frolic” at the 
Friar's Monastery, New York City, 
Wednesday evening. 

The entertainment program under the 
personal direction of Abbot George M. 
Cohan consisted of about twenty of the 
star acts of leading Broadway attractions 
including: Gilda Gray and Follies Girls; 
Balcony Scene from “Romeo and Juliet” 


by George M. Cohan and Charlotte 
Greenwood; Clark & MacCullough and 
Leila Ricord from the “Music Box 
Revue ;” “The Efficiency Man,” an origi- 
nal sketch by Jack Lait; The Muskowitch 
Quartette; “Breaking into the Papers” 
under direction of Harold Goldin; “Kitty 
Kelly and Estelle Levell” from “Cin- 
ders;” “Their Just Deserts,” a sketch by 
Jack Lait and John P. Medbury; Tom 
3urke, the Irish Tenor; Eddie Leonard; 
Ann Pennington and Brooke Johns from 
“Jack and Jill;” Bard and Pearl from 
“The Dancing Girl; Gus Van and Joe 
Schenk; Lillian Shaw, and Genevieve 
Wickham and Guy Robertson and an 


interesting 


company from “Wildfire.” 

Amon G. Carter of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and D. D. Moore of the 
Fort Worth Record contributed a sensa- 
tional incident to the reincarnation of 
Pharoah “Tut Tut.” The star act was 
undoubtedly the sketch by Jack Lait and 
John M, Medbury, “Their Just Deserts.” 
The scene was a New York courtroom in 
1930—‘‘maybe sooner”—in which the 
Hearst Million Dollar Galaxy of Comic 
Artists were tried and sentenced for their 
misdeeds in the creation of newspaper 
comics. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, former 
health commissioner of the city of New 


York and of the staff of Nev) 
American and other Hearst nev) 
as contributor of a daily health {k 
livered a brief, but interesting, | 
the value of the Republic of heal/ 
and women. He told his audiet? 
he thought they acted like “perted 
mal” individuals. The need of tI 
he said, is healthy minds in 
bodies. ° i 

The evening scintillated with si? 
The first was the presentation | 
guest of a handsome cane, silver-'t 
and engraved with his initials. ‘; 
one and more startling was th’ 
materialization of the “first Hep 


1, 923, be required to keep on file 
yf announcements concerning cir- 
claims, which are in the form of 
jments in his own publication or 
plications or in the form of cir- 
roduced or caused to be dis- 
«by the publisher or his author- 
unt. These announcements shall 
¢with the working papers of the 
rwhen making the annual audit. 
yments are made in these an- 
eents during the period of the 
‘jich are not in conformity with 
gs of the auditor, the rule cov- 
lolations of the Bureau’s pub- 


re shall apply.” 


»members elected included the 
snd (Md.) Times, Lancaster 
New Era; Tacoma (Wash.) 
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Times; Albuquerque (N. M.) Herald. 

The Omaha Daily News was rein- 
stated to full membership. 

Applications for membership were ac- 
cepted from the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, 
Syracuse (N, Y.) Telegram and Sun- 
day American, Concord (N. H.) Moni- 
tor and Patriot, Alexandria (Va.) 
Gazette. 

Applications were received from the 
Athens (Ga.) News, Rome (Ga.) 
Tribune-Herald, Morristown (N- J.) 
Jerseyman, Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman, 
Middletown (Ohio) Journal, Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Post, Parsons (Kan.) Daily 
Sun, Astoria (Ore.) Morning Astorian, 


Wheeling (W. Va.) Register, West 
Palm Beach (Fla.) Post, Painesville 
(Ohio) Telegraph, Anderson. (Ind.) 


& Publisher 
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Daily Tribune, Johnson City (Tenn.) 
Staff, Memphis (Tenn.) News-Scimitar, 
Daytona (Fla.) News, South Bend Sun- 
day Tribune, Clifton Forge (Va.) Daily 
Review, Sioux Falls (S. D.). Press, 
Danville (Va.) Register and Danville 
Bee, Beaumont (Tex.) News, Marquette 
(Mich.) Mining Journal, Canton (Ohio) 
News, West Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, 
Lakeland (Fla.) Star-Telegram, AI- 
bany (N. Y.) Evening News, Sacramen- 
to (Cal.) Union, Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald, Flint (Mich.) Journal, Rome 
(Ga.) News,. Bristol (Va.) Herald- 
Courier, and Quebec (P. Q.) Chronicle. 

Officers and directors present  in- 
cluded: 

©, C. Harn, W. Laughlin, Ernest 1. 
Mitchell, F. R. Davis, W. A. Strong, 
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F.. R. Shaw, B, H.. Bramble, Mason 
Britton, Ralph Starr Butler, J. Murray 


Gibbon, Walter Hine, L, B.- Jones, L. L. 
King, Marco Morrow, David B. Plum, 
F. W. Stone, B. Kirk Rankin, Stanley 
Clague, E. W. Chandler, chief auditor, 
and W. F. Hofmann, New York, man- 
ager. 


Record Class Is Graduated 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri graduates this week 
86 students with the degree of Bachelor 
of Journalism, the largest class in the 15- 
year history of the school. Of the grad- 
uates 53 are men and 33 women. More 
than 80 per cent already obtained work 
on newspapers. 


| GREAT HALL OF FRIARS’ MONASTERY—A RIOT OF CLEAN FUN 


| 


| air” in this age of radio. He 
€ that communications might soon 
fed to develop to the point where 
ight Set, not only the day’s news, 
‘ ayS newspapers, through the 


‘ he said, it had already been 
‘the “Carriers’ Lark’ was the 
tr his guests had ever read which 
N their hands directly from above 
thuman intervention. His last 
as the cue. Without further 
he space between the tables and 
/8, Was clouded with hundreds 
Sof a newspaper, which, freed by 
nown process from the ceiling, 


fluttered into the laps of the diners. 

[t was a two-page paper of the New 
York Evening Journal type, with heads 
of the night’s souvenir canes used as 
decorative dashes. Cuts of the evening’s 
guests and entertainers, distorted by the 
camera’s magic, illustrated the news 
stories. 

At the head table were seated: Brad- 
ford Merrill, Arthur Brisbane, J. A. 
Mooré, Alexander Black, Herbert Kauf- 
man, J. C. Dayton, John McMahon, 
R.-R. Govin, Dr. Royal S. Copelan” 
General Chateaurien, Rudolph Block, C 
S. Stanton, V. H. Polachek. Mr. Koenigs- 
berg presided. 


The reception committee was as fol- 
lows: J. V. Connolly, I. F. Alofsin, Frank 


J. Nicht, Chester R. Hope, John A. 
Brogany Jr, Wee rberdes Gris Gubravase 
Paul H. Karnes, Webster K. Nolan, John 
D. Raridan, Guy Fisher, Brett Page, W. 
W. Williams, George Finley, Dan Care 

Eugene Campbell, Walter Vogdes, H. K 
Tootle, Bill Smith, Leo McManus, Ward 
Greene, H. S. Bressler, Bushnell Dimor 

Walter E. Moss, A. Heathcock, Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, Jack Lait, F. J. Mc- 
Isaac, Max Hart, C. M. Sheridan, S. S. 
Paquin, William Mackey, N. B. Spingold, 
RF. Barry Faris, Edgar G. Sisson, Arthur 
Wyne, William Weinberger, Harry EF. 


Wolff, George McManus, T. A. Dorgan, 
George Herriman, William DeBeck, 
Harry Hershfield, H. H. Knerr, J. E. 
Murphy, F. B. Opper, E. Segar, Clyde 
West, Cliff Sterrett, Russ Westover, 
Charles McManus, Fred Faber, Jack 
Callahan, R. L. Goldberg, A. G. Ablitzer, 
Tom Powers, Winsor McCay, Dan Smith, 
Henry Hutt, Hal Coffman, J. W. Mc- 
Gurk, J. V. Early, Arthur Baer, Damon 
Runyon. 


Doyle Moves to Syracuse 
James E. Doyle, formerly of the Wor- 
cester Post, has joined the editorial staff 
of the Syracuse Herald. 
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WESTINGHOUSE SEES 
THE LIGHT 


Discovers What Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Can Do in N. Y. Test Cam- 
paign and Increases 1923 
Appropriation 150% 


Along about Thanksgiving, 1922, one 
of the sales and advertising men of the 
New York office of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, who 
had listened to the siren song of some 
newspaper advertising man, got the big 
chief to “try out” a tieup campaign 
daily newspaper and dealer—for the 
‘(Christmas trade in Brooklyn. 

The idea was theoretically clever— 
worthy, in fact, of a trial. As designed, 
each advertisement was to feature the 
local dealers and tell of some Westing- 
house product that would make an ap- 
propriate Christmas gift for some mem- 
ber of the family. 

In four weeks the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company “sold” 
twenty-four dealers on the idea, thirteen 
of them being new dealers and the sales- 
men reported repeat orders in a very 
satisfactory volume, 

After the advertising stopped the or- 
ders fell off materially. 

The general result of this tryout is that 
for the year 1923 the daily newspaper 
advertising appropriation of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been increased some 150 per 
cent and a nation-wide campaign is being 
released. 

The campaign itself, as outlined by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, will run into something more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, but 
that is not all, for dealers are obligated 
to do some more advertising of their own 
to back up the campaign, and jobbers, 
too, are expected to use the daily news- 
papers. So before the campaign is finished 
it will probably mean more than half a 
million dollars to the daily newspapers 
of the country. 

The Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company, which has sold its press con- 
trol equipments to many newspapers, has 
its apparatus manufactured by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, making a logical tieup in this cam- 
paign. 


A. N. P. A. COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


lishers’ Association was presented to the Con- 
vention by President Freel in executive session. 

As a result of the discussion on the subject 
the Convention passed the Resolution found if 
the enclosed copy of the fourth day’s proceed- 
ings of the Convention. 

President Freel would be pleased to meet you 
at some time suited to your conuvenience in an 
effort to work out a new agreement if you will 
let him know your pleasure. 

Yours, very truly, 
Charles A. Sumner, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The resolution referred to by Mr. Sumner 
follows: 

At the conclusion of morning’s executive ses- 
sion deliberations of following resolution was 
presented to the convention by delegate Garri- 
son, (New York No. 1): 

“The Convention has carefully considered the 
report of the President relative to the negotia- 
tion of a new Arbitration Agreement between 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union. 

“The Convention instructs the Executive 
Board to renew the recently expired Agreement 
for a further period of five years if this is 
possible. 

“The Convention is'unwilling to agree to the 
elimination of Section 9 of the old Agreement, 
which provided that local and International Laws 
are not subject of arbitration. 

“The Executive Board, with this expression 
of the Convention in mind, is authorized to 
resume negotiations with the representatives of 
the A. N. P. A., and if any agreement can be 
arrived at within the limits of these instructions, 
the Executive Board is authorized to accept the 
Agreement subject to the approval of a refer- 
endum. 

“Resolution adopted.” 


No further communication has been had with 
the representatives of the Union. 
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The sub-committee met the representatives of 
the International Typographical Union—John 
McParland, president, and Walter Barrett, first 
vice-president—in conference the following day, 
August 16. 


The discussion opened with the statement by 
President McParland that the union’s chief ob- 
jection to the publishers’ revised agreement is 
its exclusion of the former provisions under 
which differences relating to matters covered by 
the union’s “International Law” are non-arbi- 
trable, and proposed that inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of their laws which apply to their re- 
lations with the publishers are so few they 
might be incorporated in the arbitration agree- 
ment itself, if it were found possible to come to 
an agreement respecting them. He then said 
that the “reset,’”? or ‘‘mat,’? law was the most 
important and the most difficult to adjust, and 
that if an agreement could be had respecting 
this law the other matters in controversy should 
be possible of adjustment. He then proposed 
that they would recommend to their member- 
ship an amendment of this law under which its 
subject would be relegated to the local unions 
with authority to waive the “reset”? requirement 
provided the working hours of the week were 
reduced below 48. 

Your committee replied that they could not 
consider the proposition, first on the ground 
that they had no authority to reduce the work- 
ing hours, and second that in the view of the 
publishers the ‘“‘reset’? law is economically 
wrong, and that it is therefore morally unjust 
to compel its recognition as against the protests 
of the publishers whose position is that they are 
entitled, as a matter of justice and self-respect, 
to the abrogation of the law without paying a 
price for it in the way of a reduction of the 
working hours. 

After prolonged discussion the representatives 
of the union announced that they could go no 
further toward meeting the demand of the pub- 
lishers, and asked whether it would be possible 
to renew the old arbitration agreement for a 
short term, or until such time as a new one 
might be agreed upon. 

Your committee replied that under the direc- 
tions of the convention of the association it 
could only consider negotiation of a new agree- 
ment framed in accord with the instructions 
under which the committee had been appointed. 
The conference thereupon ended without con- 
sideration of any of the other provisions of the 
international law of the union. The union’s 
representatives stated that the ‘‘reset’’ law would 
be discussed at their coming annual convention. 

No further communication with the union has 
been had. 

After a prolonged negotiation with President 
George L. Berry of the International Printing 
Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, and its board of 
directors, the publishers’ amended agreement 
was adopted and received the approval of a 
referendum vote of the membership of the 
union, 

The publishers’ amended arbitration agree- 
ment, as executed with the International Print- 
ing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, has been 
submitted to Matthew Woll, President of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union for sub- 
mission to the board of directors of the union. 
No reply has yet been received. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Victor F, Lawson, CHAIRMAN, 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. SPECIAL 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ARBITRATION Contract WitTH THE I. P. P. & 
A. U. ann OtHer INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
OF THE PRINTING TRADES 


‘YOUR committee reported at the Jast annual 

meeting that the officers of the International 
Printing Fressmen & Assistants’ Union had 
agreed to negotiate an arbitration contract with 
the A. N. P. A., providing for the arbitration 
of all differences, and to recommend the ac- 
ceptance of such a contract to the members of 
the pressmen’s unions. That agreement has been 
concluded and covers a period of five years 
from January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1927. 
The acceptance of such a contract by the Inter- 
national Pressmen’s Union is evidence of the 
broadmindedness of its officers and members, 
and testifies to the fact that they have sufficient 
confidence in the equity of their laws to submit 
differences respecting them to arbitration and to 
accept modifications of them if an unbiased 
arbitrator so decides. 


This new arbitration contract is an improve- 
ment on previous agreements in many respects, 
the most important being provision that seven 
men shall constitute the International Board of 
Arbitration, thus insuring decisions and prevent- 
ing deadlocks, which have in many cases in the 
past proven very unsatisfatcory. 

The rule in previous arbitration contracts 
which required the submission of all books on 
points at issue, caused considerable controversy, 
because in some instances local unions tried to 
misapply this rule by demanding that private 
and confidential books and reports covering 
profits and losses be placed before local arbitra- 
tion boards. 

The international board on a number of oc- 
casions decided this rule did not require the 
production of such books and statements, but to 
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avoid controversy on the matter hereafter, the 
rule was not included in the new abitration 
contract, 

The new agreement is an improvement on 
previous contracts in other respects, which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate as copies have been 
sent all members of the association having union 
pressrooms, with the recommendation that they 
inform the officers of the local unions if they 
wish to execute the new contract. 

Copies of the new contract were sent members 
on March 22, and since then 28 agreements have 
been executed and nearly every day additional 
signed contracts are being received by your 
chairman. 

Arbitration contracts have not been made with 
cther International Unions of the printing 
trades, The committee on new arbitration 
Agreements will report respecting its negotia- 
tions; hence the matter will not be dealt with 
further at this time by the special standing 
committee. 


ARBITRATION OBLIGATIONS UNDER ExPpIRED 
ARBITRATION CONTRACTS 


For many years arbitration contracts have 
provided that all issues raised under those 
agreements must be settled as set forth in the 
said agreements. When it became apparent that 
new arbitration contracts to succeed those ex- 
piring April 30, 1922, would not be made with 
any International Union prior to that date, our 
committee arranged with the various Interna- 
tional organizations that all issues raised under 
the expired arbitration contracts would be 
settled in accordance with the obligations of the 
said contracts. Therefore there have been a 
number of arbitrations during the past year. 
Details respecting these proceedings will be given 
later. In considering the rights of members 
under expired arbitration contracts, jit -was 
necessary to scrutinize carefully all local agree- 
ments and the arbitration obligations they con- 
tained. Clauses in local agreements respecting 
arbitration differ materially in contracts with 
typographical unions; hence a study was made 
of all the agreements and a set of questions 
formulated covering the various arbitration ob- 
ligations to determine the course to be taken 
respecting them. It was found there were five 
different classes of agreements which had some 
form of arbitration obligation. The questions as 
finally formulated are as follows: Does the 
jurisdiction of the International Arbitration 
Board (including its legal interpretations and 
decisions) continue until the completion of— 


1. Contracts or scales, or either, negotiated 
under International Arbitration Agreement (or 
controversies arising thereunder) negotiations of 
which were completed before the expiration of 
the arbitration agreements?. 


2. Contracts and scales, or either, negotiated 


under International Arbitration Agreement (or 
controversies arising thereunder, including 
questions of new scales during the life of local 
contracts which provide for periodical considera- 
tion of wage scale changes) negotiated after the 
expiration of the arbitration agreement, but in- 
itiated before? 


3. Contracts or agreements negotiated under 
the arbitration agreement either before or after 
its expiration, the initial issue in which was 
raised prior to' the expiration of said agreement, 
and the terms of which contracts or agreements 
provide for negotiations of a succeeding agree- 
ment and method for settlement of controversies 
thereunder? 


4. Do those rulings, if agreed to, apply to 
members of A. N. P. A. not parties to the 
arbitration agreement, but whose local contracts 
or agreements include provision for taking ad- 
vantage of that instrument? 


5. Where local contracts or agreements pro- 
viding for arbitration of subsequent contracts 
have expired and operations have been continued 
regardless of their expiration and without formal 
renewal, does the arbitration obligation continue? 


These questions were considered by the di- 
rectors of the association at a meeting on Janu- 
ary 25, and the directors answered “‘yes” to 
each query. 

The Executive Council of the I. T. U. was 
informed of this and later advised it answered 


“yes” to all the questions excepting number 
three. 


Since then it has not been officially accepted 
by the Council, but that may be done later. 
When the Special Standing Committee com- 
pleted its investigation of the contracts con- 
taining reference to arbitration, the result was 
checked by the I. T. U. and a statement pre- 
pared jointly. It was found that the various 
questions respecting arbitration obligations now 
apply as follows. 


No. 1, 91 contracts. 
No. 2, 19 contracts. 
No. 3, 33 contracts. 
No. 4, 2 contracts. 
No. 5, 11 contracts. 


It should be stated, however, that provisions 
in some contracts require placing the agree- 
ments under more than one classification; hence 
there is some duplication in the above figures. 


Locat ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS. 


; During the year local contracts in many cities 
in which there were no obligations to arbitrate, 


been advised to propose the making 
ments to settle pending differences pb: 
bitration, and if agreeable, to make 
for settling future disputes by the sa} 
Your committee supplied a form of 
that purpose. Nine of such agreem} 
been signed and all but two accept | 
national laws. - f 


expired, and in all such instances ne 
f 
f 


Many Locat Contracts Inciups Tj 
TIONAL Laws. | 


For years local unions have been | 
contract sections making International | 
of agreements. Your committee exam) 
graphical contracts which include s5)| 
sions, and the result was as follows: 

“Out of 252 contracts, 115 covering} 
lishers provide for the observance || 
tional laws. Of the 115 agreements, 6) 
76 publishers also specify that local | 
be adhered to. Besides these there a)’ 
tracts covering 42 publishers that py| 
the observance of local laws only, and) 
covering 30 publishers specify that 
laws are not subject to arbitration,” 


FunpaMENTAL DEcisions, 


During past years the Internation; ! 
tion Board has made some decisions ¢ | 
considered fundamental. Your comn 
posed to the Executive Council of the| 
that such decisions be considered as 
of both organizations and the propo: } 
accepted with the reservation that if th | 
at any convention adopts any law Ct} 
any of the fundamental decisions, th. 
tional Union will then hold it is not y¥\ 
gation thereafter to comply with the } 
of any fundamental decision which % | 
to the new law. : | 

One of the important fundamental | 
the Denver decision. This was made} 
and provided that discharged men ne 
reinstated on demand, but must awai| 
of the ‘‘court of last resort.” The 
at its convention in 1922 adopted a lav \ 
to the reinstatement provision of th| 
decision. It reads: 


“In case of appeal against the | 
a subordinate union, its decision mui | 
plied with in the interim. When |} 
nate union reinstates a discharge: | 
and the right of appeal is exercised } 
man must comply with order of reir | 
pending final decision.” 


After the Denver decision was n 
committee and the Executive Coun 
it wise to provide in local contract)! 
differences regarding discharged men | 
by local boards and not carried th| 
tedious union processes of appeal to t| 
tive Council of the I. T. U. In n} 
where there are such contract provi! 
new reinstatement rule will not app| 
the life of the said contracts. In ci'| 
agreements do not have provisions fi | 
discharged issues locally, the new rei} 
rule is not effective if the contracts | 
cluded prior to January 1, 1923, whe) 
rule became operative. Members wi) 
the new reinstatement rule a detrime | 
be careful to include in their new 2? 
provisions for settling discharge que! 
cally and specify that men need not| 
stated until the issues are decided. | 


1 

New I. T. U. Rures Respectine Jor | 
AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKES BY PR 
AND MAILERS. 


The I. T. U. at its last convention | 
its constitution so that it now conta!) 
vision reading: 

“Where printers’ and mailers’ uni 
tered by this union, have jurisdicti | 
ferent departments in the same esta} 
contracts for employment shall be | 
jointly and with identical expirati| 
and these contracts shall contain | 

that an authorized strike or a lockc| 
department shall automatically term | 
tracts covering other departments 01) 


This is directly opposite to the polit 
ternational Union has followed for 3} 
is exceedingly objectionable. There F 
than 800 local typographical unions 
mailers’ unions. At the last I, T. l 
tion the total membership in good Stai/ 
reported as 65,686, of which there we 
mailers. It is obvious that a progra’) 
port of a comparatively few mailers \} 
encounter serious opposition and caus} 
ers who have been friendly with the t) 
cal union for years, to become host 
ceedingly bad policy for the I. T. 
committee has informed the Executiv) 
it is unequivocally opposed to the new) 
and that members of the Association V 
vised not to negotiate contracts wit! 
and mailers jointly, to decline to acc 
ments providing coincident expiration 
to refuse to sign agreements carry! 
thetic strike provisions. | 

This new rule has caused the pub 
one important city to refuse to re 
contract with the mailers, and the 
two other cities have recently dema’ 

(Continued on page 69) 
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During the past year more than four hundred 
national advertisers used The Register and 
Tribune exclusively in Des Moines. Included in 
the list are many of the largest buyers of news- 
paper space in America. Especially striking is 
the large number of food and household adver- 
tisers who are concentrating their Des Moines 
advertising in The Register and Tribune. 


The Register and Tribune 


with a circulation exceeding 135,000 daily and 
125,000 Sunday gives complete coverage in Des 
Moines and influences the buying of all Iowa. 
This great circulation has been built up solely 
upon reader interest, and at adequate subscrip- 
tion rates. 


The merchandising department of The Register 
and Tribune knows Des Moines and Iowa. It 
is always ready to render efficient co-operation 
to advertisers. 


DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


“The Backbone of Practically Every Successful Advertising Campaign in Iowa” 
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Editor 


NATIONAL COMMISSION MEMBERS FAVOR 
1924 LONDON CONVENTION 


But Will Insist on American Delegation Going on American 
Ship—Two-Day Session in Cleveland Develops Facts 
and Figures on Advertising 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


(CLEVELAND, O., April 25—Mem- 
bers of the National Advertising 
Commission of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World during their 
Hotel Statler two day conference, ended, 
today expressed themselves in favor of 
holding the 1924 A. A. C, W. convention 
in London. In so doing the members 
said they expressed individual prefer- 
ences. E, T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
gave notice that if “I go to London next 
year to attend a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World it 
will have to be in a dry American ves- 
sel.” Said he, “if this trip is to be made 
on a wet English boat I will stay at 
home. It would be a mighty sad com- 
mentary upon our respect for our own 
advertising laws if the advertising men, 
as a body, should refuse to make the 
voyage on a dry American ship.” 

Members of the conference generally 
echoed Mr. Meredith’s views. Final de- 
cision on the “on-to-London” movement 
will be left to the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of ad clubs. 

Mr. Meredith told the conference “the 
farmer is coming back. The American 
farmers, collectively,’ he said, ‘were 
worth $2,000,000 more either in money ‘or 
crops, January 1, 1923, than they were a 
year before. Last year’s crop was worth 
$2,000,000 more than the year before, 
which means that prices of agricultural 
products are generally increasing. Agri- 
culture remains the basic industry of the 
country and the reason why the cities 
and towns are more prosperous today 
than they were a year ago is because the 
farmer is better off.’ Mr. Meredith, 
during the public session Wednesday af- 
ternoon, spoke on “The Influence of Agri- 
culture In All Business.” 

Frank McClure of Chicago, chairman 
of the commission, presided during Tues- 
day’s executive sessions and the public 
sessions Wednesday. He said advertis- 
ing of all kinds, in which more than 
$2,000,000,000 was invested during 1922, 
is cheapening production, making better 
production and raising the standing of 
living of the American people. He said 
that there is a constant improvement in 
business conditions as denoted in the con- 
stantly increasing volume of advertising. 

“Advertising,” Mr. McClure said, “is 
merely a system of education. It is mak- 
ing an educational contribution to modern 
society along with the public schools and 
the university. At the same time, it is 
the modern miracle that is bringing to 
the home of the humblest working man 
better merchandise and more perfect 
comfort than the world has ever before 
known. 

“Despite the stupendous sum spent for 
it, advertising has never increased the 
sale price of any product, but has always 
lowered it. The cost of advertising per 
article is so low as to be negligible, since 
it increases the production of the adver- 
tised article and broadens the field of its 
distribution. The last goods to be in- 
creased in price during the war were the 
nationally advertised products, for very 
often the advertised product is known by 
its price as well as by its name.” 

Mr. McClure pointed out that the 
“modern tendency in advertising is the 
elimination of comparative prices and the 
public is learning that it cannot get 
something for nothing; it does not want 
something for nothing, but full value for 


its money. 


He pointed out that the chief aim of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is to combat “fraudulent adver- 
tising.” He said more than $500,000.000 
is spent annually in newspaper advertis- 
ing: over $395,000,000 for direct mail ad- 
vertising; $200,000.000 for magazine ad- 
vertising; over $150,000.000 on billboard 
and specialties and $50,000,000 on ad- 
vertising motion ~ picture films; while 


many millions more are annually ex- 
pended on theatre programs and street 
car advertising. 

“The day when a thing could be put 
over by advertising it has passed,” said 
Mr. McClure. “The better newspapers 
will not publish fraudulent or misleading 
advertisements and under Legislation en- 
acted in 34 states, those who use fraudu- 
lent advertising can be prosecuted. Simi- 
lar laws, I believe, will soon exist in 
every state.” 

Charles Henry Mackintosh of ‘Chicago 
reported progress in “The Promulgation 
of Standards of Practice in Advertising.” 

E. S. Goldstein, advertising manager of 
the May Company Department Store, 
Cleveland, presented a code of ethics 
which retailers will be asked to adopt. 
The commission approved the code as 
presented. 

Charles S. Hatfield, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Conven- 
tion and Publicity Bureau, discussing 
“community building through publicity,” 
said the “surface of the community ad- 
vertising field has hardly been touched.” 
He said the money thus expended has in- 
creased in a few years from $80,000 an- 
nually to $2,225,000 and in 1923 will-ex- 
ceed $3,000,000. Cities west of the Mis- 
sissippi alone spend $2,000,000 a year. 
Some cities are raising funds by direct 
taxation for such advertising, Baltimore 


is one. It spent $25,000 last year in ad- 
vertising. 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, executive 


secretary of the Advertising Specialty 
Association of the United States and 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago, said if the women of 
the. country were to “go on strike, re- 
fusiig to read advertising, most of the 
manufacturing establishments and mer- 
cantile firms would have to go out of 
business in a very short time.” She said 
“women are the world’s greatest adver- 
tising readers. They also succeed re- 
markably as advertising writers and ex- 
ecutives. Women are the chief advertis- 
ing readers because they spend a large 
part of the family income. They know 
what advertising appeals to them. There- 
fore, they know what will appeal to other 
women. She is the only woman member 
of the commission.” 

Homer J. Buckley of the Buckley-De- 
ment Company, Chicago, spoke on “In- 
tensive Advertising Plus Merchandising 
Vs. Distribution Costs.” 

G. R. Schaeffer, advertising manager 
of the Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
discussed “some theories about advertising 
and their practical application.” 

Cleveland ministers participated in a 
conference on church advertising Wed- 
nesday morning. Dr. Christian F, Reis- 
ner, president of the Church Advertising 
Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, New York, held the confer- 
ence and in the afternoon spoke on “Why 
Advertise the Church?” 

The commission members were guests 
of the Cleveland Ad Club meeting at 
noon lunch on Wednesday and were 
taken to Keith’s theatre Tuesday night. 

President L. E. Holland, of the A. A. 
C. W., was unable to be present. 

George A. Fowler, advertising man- 
ager of Colgate & Co., New York, spoke, 
saying firms like Marshall Field & Co. 
plan 50 years ahead and Colgate 116 
years, or the age of a progressive firm 
determines the length of a period for 
future building. 

The commission adopted a resolution 
in favor of an extension of church ad- 
vertising. Ad clubs were urged to en- 
courage such advertising, to hold confer- 
ences with ministers ‘on the subject and 
appoint a committee of church adver- 
tising. Formation of classes for the 
study of church advertising is urged. 
Increased attendance in churches: it* was 
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stated has resulted from church advertis- 
ing helping to stabiiize business, insure 
prosperity and build up health and 
character, 


IOWA COLLEGE PRESS ELECTS 


Jewell Johnson of Ames Named 
President for 1923 
Jewell W. Johnson, of Waterloo, 


Iowa, editor of the Iowa State Student 
at Ames, Iowa, was elected president of 
the Iowa College Press Association at 
the annual convention held at Ames, 
April 14. Other officers elected are 
Emily Withrow, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, vice-president; Forrest Chap- 
man, Grinnell College, secretary and 
treasurer. William Bayliss of Parsons 
College, F. W. Datisman of Coe Col- 
lege, and John W. Hillman of Simpson 
were elected directors and W. L. Maulsby 
of the University of Iowa was elected 
faculty advisor. 

The Coe College Cosmos of Coe Col- 
lege was awarded the banner trophy 
offered by the Iowa State College chap- 
ter of the Sigma Delta Chi as first prize 
award in the front page make-up con- 
test conducted annually. Second place 
went to the Iowa State Student which 
won first prize last year and the Scarlet 
and Black of Grinnell College and the 
Daily Iowan of the state university tied 
for third place. 

G. L. Caswell, managing director of 
the Iowa Press Association; Edward 
Price Bell, London correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News; James D. LeCron, 


N Detroit, 


Cream campaign. 


And it’s small wonder. 


NewsRotogravure Is 
Detroits ChoicestMedium 


Rotogravure has proved a most 

effective medium for products as widely varied 
as breakfast sausage and face creams. 
vertisers using small space—eight or ten inches 
regularly—have found it paid them unusually well. 
Bigger advertisers have achieved phenomenal re- 
sults as was amply shown by the Janay Face 


Rotogravure is the most 
popular section of the Sunday paper. 
a tremendous part in the growth of The Sunday 
News circulation wh ch covers all Detroit and a 
wide trading territory outside. 
vertising is the mest logical medium for naticnal 
advertisers seeking 100% attention at the sma.last 
proportional outlay. No engravings are requred. 


During the first three months of 1923, The Sun- 
day News published 4,733 inches of Rotogravure 
advertising while its nearest competitor printed 
2,086, less than half as much. 


The Detroit News 


First Michigan Paper to Issue a Rotogravure 
Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday. in. Michigan 


promotion manager of the Des Mee 
(lowa) Register and F. Hirsback oft 
Collegiate Specialty Advertising Ags 
were the speakers. 

Mr. Bell, who has been a foreign cece 
spondent for 20 years, was initiate; 
an associate member oi the Iowa S| 
College chapter of the Sigma Delta | 
national professional journalistic Ps 
ternity. 


| 
| 


Dates Fixed for P. C. A. M. A. 


Dates for the annual session of } 
Pacific Coast Advertising Associait 
June 17, 18 and 19, in Spokane, have | 
set so that it will be convenient for } 
delegates to attend the Portland }} 
Festival, which is to be held June 12) 
and 14. Thomas Keane, of Spokt 
president of the Advertising Associat} 
recently visited officials of the Port}| 
Ad Club and assured them that he wi, 
urge all delegates to the convention) 
see over in Portland for the Rose ]) 
tival. 


Omaha Trade Excursion Plans. 


Representatives of all Omaha (Nj) 
newspapers have been invited by the ki) 
Chamber of Commerce to go on its |. 
nual Trade Extension Tour, which lea 
Omaha on May 20. Twenty-three th. 
dred miles will be covered by the exc. 
sion. An all-steel ten-car Pullman ti; 
will leave Omaha on Sunday night, | 
companied by the twenty-five-piece b 
of Dan Desdunes. Ninety cities in (| 
tral and western Nebraska and cen! 
Wyoming will be visited. 


Little ad- 


It has had 


Rotogravure ad- 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City. 


In New Haven, Conn.— 


Che New Ztaven Register. 
FIRST and E OREMOST 


It completely blankets the field. 


Every night The Evening Register has a larger circulation than any two 
other New Haven papers combined—a concentrated circulation—91% 
of which is within ten miles of the New Haven city hall. 


The average Daily and Sunday combined circulation of The 
Register for the six months period ending April Ist, 1923, 
was per issue 


35,51 4. Copies Net Paid 


All Special Extras Excluded 


The Register fulfills every requirement in quantity and quality as the best 
advertising medium in Connecticut’s largest city. It covers the field com- 
pletely and the wise advertiser will insist that The Register is on his list 
if he enters Connecticut at all. 


During the past year The Register printed 10,306,721 lines of advertising— 


3,298,654 lines more than any paper in New Haven. 


Che New Flaven Uegister. 


Quality and Quantity circulation. It covers the field. 


REPRESENTED BY 
The JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGE NCY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit. 


THE ANNUAL PEACOCK ALLEY 
PARADE 


(Continued from page 6) 


correspondents who grabbed slices of the 
President’s speech between dashes to the 
telephone booth may not have recognized 
Arthur Brisbane, busy with pad and pencil 
as any of the street men beside him. Mr. 
Brisbane took lengthy notes on the Presi- 
dent’s address, and keenly studied Presi- 
dent Harding’s face throughout the speech. 
He later said that he had taken the re- 
porter’s desk position to gain first hand 
impressions of the speech. Asked about 
the news situation he said “One thing is 
certain—news was never duller than it 
is today.” 
OHN A. PARK of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times believes in good fea- 
tures, and plenty of them. 111s experi- 
ence nas been that “if we leave out any 
of our features our people kick.’ The 
Times has utilized radio by sending out 
messages through the bis radio plant at 
the North Carolina State College, but 
Mr. Park does not consider broadcasting 
a newspaper essential. “It is a cood 
will asset beyond a doubt,” he said “but 
I cannot see where it gets real circulation.” 
When asked whether he believed that the 
use. of personals aided circulation in the 
middle sized city, he said that he be- 
lieved the day of the personal, per se, to 
be passing, adding: “People have gotten 
over the novelty of seeing their names in 
print. What they want are the news 
and feature material that will keep them 
in touch with the world, not only the 
world of their own town, but the outside 
world whose news horizons are con- 
stantly coming closer to them.” 
Thirty-two percent of the population 
of Raleigh consists of colored people, 
according to Mr. Park. He has built up 
good will among colored readers by in- 
troducing a department of local news 
“about Negroes which runs from half to 


Two Scott 


THE 


Editor 


three quarters of a column daily. The 
editor of the column is a negro student 
who collects only material for this depart- 
ment. 


oe) Wee 
OLONEL ROBERT R. McCOR- 
MICK of the Chicago Tribune was 
asked to comment on criticism from 
editors in smaller towns of the increas- 
ing press of foreign news. He expressed 
the opinion that the editor of the paper 
in smaller cities was justified in believing 
that his field lay closer to his own terri- 
tory, and said that the foreign news was 
of more dominant interest to the big 
city men, adding that the town man who 
wanted world news could obtain it, and 
generally did obtain it, by subscribing to 
a big city paper to supplement his home 
town publication. The out-of-town cir- 
culation of the Chicago Tribune, he said, 
covered 7 states, and added that the 
Tribune continues to find foreign news 
of great value, usually obtaining at least 
one, and often two front page stories 
daily from correspondents in all parts 

of the world. 

BS 
ad | AM glad to say we’ve escaped the 
bug-bear of radio broadcasting,” 
said M. E. Foster, publisher of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. “It is en- 
tirely too expensive a way to get good 
will, and we believe that more good will 
can be obtained by putting money directly 
into making a good newspaper. People 
buy a newspaper for news; when they 
want entertainment they go to a theatre 
to get it.’ The Houston Chronicle has 
broken all its records for growth during 
the past year. Full treatment of local, 
state and national news coupled with a 
sound .feature policy are credited as the 
cause of gains by Mr. Foster. An eight- 
page rotogravure section and an eight- 
page comic section are among the Chron- 

icle’s valued departments. 
ERBERT BAYARD SWOPE, ex- 
ecutive editor of the New York 
World, condemned tendencies of stand- 
ardization of newspaper news interest. 


Multi-Unit 


Double Octuple Presses 


USED BY 


BOSTON HERALD, BOSTON, MASS. 


necessary. 


your establishment. 


SCOTT Multi-Unit Presses 


satisfy the most exacting requirements, not only of today’s 
newspaper but of the morrow, and your initial installation will 
never need replacing, only adding to it when expansion becomes 


SCOTT Multi-Unit or Straight Unit Presses 


will never be traded out or sacrificed, for additional units can 
be added to same at any time, without stopping the machine 
for a single day or missing an edition. 


Ask the Man Who Has One 


for we know he is well satisfied and his answer will be yours 
if you should install any of our newspaper printing presses in 


PRESSES BUM 


HOR YOUR 


REQUIREMENTS 


CHICAGO 
Monadnock Block 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway, at 42d Street 


& Publisher 
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“Canned news handed out without a back- 
ground, and presented to the public in 
newspapers that are sterotyped fabri- 
cated models produces characterless ews- 
papers that look as much alike as one 
Child’s restaurant looks like another,” he 
said. 
* Ok Ox 

66 A MERICAN business is cheerful 

all the way through the coun- 
try. Values are high, and there is no 
indication that they are inflated. Op- 
timism is the note most noticeable, with- 
out discord, both in the United States and 
‘(Canada.” ‘This is the meat of the volume 
of information collected by Walter H. 
Savory, personal representative of the 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, on his 
return from an annual trip that has taken 
him from coast to coast, and put him in 
touch with local conditions in all parts 
of the two countries from Florida to 
British Columbia and Quebec to Los 
Angeles. 

“Tndustries in the East are practically 
all working at full capacity,” said Mr. 
Savory. “The resort places of the South 
and of California have been overrun all 
winter, with people who have money to 
spend. Crops in all sections have been 
satisfactory and available at good prices. 
Even the cattle country of the plains, 
hardest hit last year and year before of 
all localities, is feeling better, and look- 
ing for a steady rise of its financial 
barometer. 

“Texas is a veritable caldron of bub- 
bling, effervescing activity. Her oil inter- 
ests, cement industry, cattle men, cotton 
growers, are all hustling to keep up with 
the demands of their clients. The whole 


tising in general. 
realize 


Star? 


vertising. 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 


KY 


Rotogravure Advertising 


You know all about the effective __ 
possibilities of Rotogravure Adver- 


the peculiar 
which attaches to the Rotogravure 


Section of the Washington (D. C.) 


Published here in the National 
Capital—it is full of national and 
international interest—giving a real- 
ly remarkable setting for your ad- 


ci = a § 
WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


Paris Office 


5 Rue Lamartine 


couver is teeming with business so 
that real estate values are at a ji 
level. California, Oregon, Washi 
and British Columbia are all antici; j 
a remarkable year—in tourist busine! 
building of all kinds, in fruit grj 
and sale, in transportation. Minin) 
come back to its own in the state 
voted largely to this work, and la}! 
well employed. Corn, cotton, whea} 
the other staples are bringing good qh 
and the outlook is for good crops, | 
“Everybody is hoping that the | 
pean situation may be straightene| 
soon, but people generally in all bu 
are not figuring on the Europea: 
uation as a necessary precursor of 5 
times. It is rather a secondary ec}; 
eration, that will make the outlook \ 
better if it should be cleared. 
“Wherever a spirit of restlessm 
found, and there are few such, it mj ; 
most invariably be traced to the wih 
or impatience over being forced ba} 
reasonable profits from the treme) 
profit taking days post war. Rec» 
ness of spending those abnormal 4)f 
became a habit, and when, perforce} 
recklessness must be curbed and 4) 
drop back to normal expenditure, the 
a dubiousness and a blue outlool'f 
those who must change their habits \4 
In other words the cost of high livin h 
been almost entirely responsible fo a 
feeling of nervousness as to busine) 
the immediate future. Each year|l 
grows less, and in another year or jb 
ought almost all disappear. 
“There’s nothing the matter with f|¢ 
mental business conditions of the [it 
(Continued on page 24) | 


West coast from Los Angeles to 
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But do you fully 
importance | 


Chicago Offic) 
J. E. Lutz | 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


Just a Few Facts 
About Buffalo 


Population 506,775 U. S. Census. 


Buffalo has over 75,000 residences using 
electricity. 


Buffalo has the largest grain elevator in 
the world. 


1,500,000 people who come to see Niag- 
ara Falls are in Buffalo annually. 


Buffalo has the largest and best equipped 
of the Normai schools of the state. 


One of Buffalo’s printing establishments 
uses over a carload of paper a day. 


Buffalo has the largest night school at- 
tendance of any city of its size in the 
world. 


More than half of the population of the 
United States lives within 500 miles of 
Buffalo. 


Buffalo is the second greatest horse and 
the first greatest sheep market in the 
country. 


At Buffalo is the greatest development 
of hydro-electric power to be found any- 
where in the world. 


Buffalo is situated between two of the 
great natural wonders of the world— 
Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes. 


Buffalo Savings banks average more 
than $735 per depositor. The per capita 
deposits based upon the city’s population 
is over $250.00. 


Buffalo has a chemical plant devoted to 
the development of the aniline dye indus- 
try which is rated as the largest dye plant 
in the United States. 


The Buffalo district is the greatest lum- 
ber market in the world. At times in the 
yards of the city alone are piled 200,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 


Buffalo is known as a “City of Diverse 
Industries,’ producing in quantities, 60 
per cent. of all the different lines of goods 
recognized by the U. S. Census Bureau. 


The Buffalo district is one of the most 
extensive producers of pig iron in the 
world, having over 20 large blast furnaces 
with a combined annual capacity of be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons. 


Buffalo holds the wonderful record of a 
gain of 475 new industries in the past five 
years, which is a greater increase than is 
to be found in any other of the twenty- 
five first class cities of the United States 
except New York. 


Cover the Buffalo 
Market with a 
Single Newspaper 


The Buffalo market is responsive and 
profitable to the national advertiser. It 
is a major market offering the sales 
possibilities represented by the needs of 
more than half a million people in the 
city and 300,000 more in the adjacent 
trading territory. You can cover this 
market effectively and economically 
through the columns of a single news- 


paper—the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


“he BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


~ 35,000... 


Daily Circulation 
than any other Buffalo Daily Newspaper 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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THE ANNUAL PEACOCK ALLEY 
PARADE 


(Continued from page 22) 


States or Canada. All we need is con- 
fidence in our own ability to complete the 
readjustment processes. Most all of us 
have that confidence. Newspapers and 


- printers are sharing the prosperity right 


now, and the signs all point to more, 
rather than less, printed words. Adver- 
tising is being refined, both in verbiage 
and typography, in publications and all 
printed matter, and is therefore propor- 
tionately effective. This effectiveness is 
aiding in the maintenance of rates and 
the permanence of performance. 

“Rates are stable. A cut rate in a 
newspaper is now a curiosity. Present 
day conditions have made a profitable 
return necessary, and advertising is no 
longer an experiment, but rather a nearly 
exact science. There is more business in 
advertising management that has put it 
on a plane equal to the highest. Bank- 
ing methods, cost systems, standardiza- 
tion looking to better credits and more 
solid properties are warranting more in- 
dependence of action than ever before ‘up- 
stairs. Altogether, up and down the 
length and breadth of the land the out- 
look is promising and Europe’s recon- 
struction while it might help, if hurried, 
will not greatly harm North America if 
only delayed. 

“The country needs men—men of ambi- 
tion—not banditry, but two fisted people 
to produce crops and get money from the 
soil. East and West need them, Canada 
needs them, and there’s plenty of room 
and money ahead for the class that’s will- 
ing to work for success. Printers of pub- 
licity are on a higher grade, industrially 
and financially, than ever before, and 
there is every reason to believe present 
good business will continue or be still 
further improved.” 

* * * 
E E. E. McJIMSEY of the Spring- 

* field (Mo.) Republican is an- 
other man who finds features good cir- 
culation builders. Interest in foreign 
news, which has filled an increasing 
amount of newspaper space since the war, 
is now waning, according to Mr. McJim- 
sey. He shares the opinion of most 
editors that the publicity man is an en- 
tirely unnecessary citizen. 

“I get a mountain of publicity every 
day,” he declared. “And by experience 
with the outside covers of envelopes con- 
taining free puff copy I’ve:learned to 
sort my mail so that I can throw two- 
thirds of it in the waste basket without 
looking at it.” 

* * * 
APOLPH S. OCHS, publisher of 
the New York Times, was asked 
his opinion on the idea, frequently ex- 
pressed by smaller publishers, that foreign 
news demand was declining. In answer 
he pointed out that the newspaper in the 
great cities of the country faced a dif- 
ferent situation, and emphasized that 
there was a continued demand for more 
and better foreign news. 
* * * 


HE use of foreign news in the 
smaller city was favored by 
George Anthony Hough, managing editor 
of the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard. 
“New Bedford has a large foreign-born 
colony, many residents being Portuguese, 
Greek, and French Canadians. We have 
found them highly responsive to foreign 
news, and in fact their interest has never 
been keener than it is today. Important 
developments occur daily throughout Eu- 
rope, and new citizens who know the old 
world appreciate being able to keep in 
touch with affairs involving their former 
nations, their relatives and _ friends 
abroad.” 

* * * 
NTERESTING news policies were 
told of by J. R. Snyder, publisher of 

the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, who when 
asked whether the “personal” that builds 
the circulation of the village and small- 
town newspaper was useful in larger 
cities, said that the Post-Tribune en- 
deavors to print at least a full page of so- 
ciety and personal news daily, and has 
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found increased circulation resulting. 

Another rule of value of the Post- 
Tribune is that the week’s composition 
average must show over 50 per cent news 
matter run daily. Friday's advertising 
may cut into this, but the average is kept 
up by increased news space on other 
days. 

A full page of cartoons daily, and use 
of syndicate feature material are other 
points that Mr. Snyder believes have 
helped boost the paper’s circulation from 
8,000 to 12,500 daily during the past two 
years. This circulation jump was made 
in the face of the fact that the Tribune 
two years ago raised its price from two 
to three cents. 

ee 

GYNDICATE features are growing, 

due to the fact that this is an age 
of specialization, and the syndicated fea- 
ture supplies the advantage of a special- 
ist’s analysis of a subject, according to 
Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson of the 
Chicago Tribune. ‘Capt. Patterson has 
found a constant and increasing demand 
for features during the past year. 

* * * 
CON EWSPAPERS of today look too 
much alike,’ said Josephus Dan- 
iels of the Raleigh News and Observer. 
“The feature idea will continue, for it 
takes more brains for an editor to get 
away from the clever syndicated copy 
and produce something clever of his own. 
We must have some features, but not 
too many, for the need in newspaper work 
is for individualistic endeavor on the 
part of a newspaper to supply material 
that will meet the individual needs of its 
own clientele.” 
* * * 
G. CHANDLER, of the Cleveland, 

* ©O., Press, expressed an opinion on 
the advertising side, saying “The biggest 
job that publishers have to do now is to 
keep advertising down to a point that will 
prevent an advertising debauch such as 
brought about the paper shortage of two 
years ago.” 

kk Ox 

W. BAKER, of the Ithaca (N. Y.) 

° Journal-News, is another believer in 
the policy of news first. “Feature stuff 
makes for lazy editors,” he said. They 
take away the incentive to go out and 
dig for the local news people really want. 
I believe that what people in the middle 
sized city want is real news, and lots of 
local news also. We run 12 to 15 columns 
of local news daily, as against 7 to 8 
columns of outside news.’ We have daily 
7 to 8 columns of local correspondence 
from nearby towns. Our farm editor is 
a college man with practical farm experi- 
ence, and daily gives us 2 to 3 columns 
of material of interest to farmers. Thus 
we try to tie up directly with the personal 
lives and immediate interests of our 
readers.” 

* ok Ox 

ARRY CHANDLER, of the Los 
Angeles Times, does not worry. The 
Times and Los Angeles were both born 
lucky, and the oil discoveries that have 
put Los Angeles county into the class of 
producing more than one-fifth of the 
world’s oil supply have kept both the 
Times and the city booming along on the 
prosperity course so fast they have to 
hurry to catch up with themselves. 
Population jumped to over 800,000 last 
year, and circulation of the Times jumped 
right beside it with a 14% gain. Ad- 


THE 
TIMES - JOURNAL 


Bowling Green’s 


Oldest Newspaper 


with a circulation of quality 
which brings results to the 
careful advertiser. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


vertising rates were raised twice during 
the year. The Times feels an increasing 
need for foreign news, particularly news 
of the Orient, as Los Angeles is taking 
high place as a Pacific port, and trade 
and travel daily reach out to farther east- 
ern shores. Features are also being used 
heavily and profitably, according to Mr. 
Chandler. 
ara 


P. KNOWLAND, publisher of the 

* Oakland ('Cal.) Tribune, is another 
west coast publisher who is making fast 
progress on the west’s prosperity career, 
and Oakland’s growth and the growth of 
the Tribune is typified in a new 20-story 
home now under construction for the 
newspaper. 

“Foreign news is important to a limited 
extent,’ said Mr. Knowland, “but I do 
not find any great reader interest or de- 
mand for it. Features are a necessary 
evil. But the great function of a news- 
paper is to publish news. We take all 
the wire services, develop local, state and 
national news, and hit news hardest all 
the time. It is what people want, and 
it really makes a newspaper.” 


Carolinans Meet in New York 


North Carolina Associated Press mem- 
bers held their quarterly meeting at the 
Hotel Waldorf in New York, Tuesday, 
to discuss questions connected with the 
Associated Press service in their state. 
U. L. McCall, superintendent of the 
Southern division of the Associated Press, 
will meet the organization on June 21 
when the North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting at Blowing 
Rock, N. C. 
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the city dealer 
consider him first— 


Te you are a manufacturer coming into 

the St. Louis market, consider frst the 
The amount of your goods 
that he sells represents the bulk of the 
business that you will do in this entire 
market.. If you tell him that you are go- 
ing to create a demand for your product 
through newspaper advertising, you owe 
it to him—and to yourself—to reach the 
§reatest possible number of his cus- 


You can’t do this with one newspaper, 
nor with two newspapers having largely 
duplicated circulations. 


lation produces no business for the city 


You can cover St. Louis only one way; 
by using the two large, non-duplicating 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Nationa] Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Editors Plan Annual Meet, 


Friday, July 13, has been de| 
as opening day of the 1923 conve, 
the Oregon State Editorial Ass; 
to be held at Hood River. Presi: 
bert Bede and Secretary Hal Hc 
recently returned from a motor > 
Hood River, where they went tc) 
with the American Legion co} 
and Chamber of ‘Commerce as t¢| 
of the meeting. A banquet will | 
at the Columbia Gorge Hote] } 
night, and on Saturday morning | 
itors will motor with the Legio| 
to a base camp at a mile eleyatior| 
mountain. There the convention | 
concluded, a high jinks about th) 
fire being the feature for Saturda | 


Post-Dispatch Has Sunday P. M. | 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & Pousti} 

St. Louis, April 23,—The P: 
patch began the publication yeste } 
a Sunday evening edition. It is, 
shortly after the baseball games a), 
and is distributed locally and to , 
points. The Sunday evening iss) 
tains a four-page colored section \ 
to sports, with complete news a 
ture sections. Display and classi’; 
vertisements which appeared in | 
day’s issues are repeated in the | 
evening issue. 


Cresson Suit Dismissed 


Austin, Tex., April 25—The | 
(Cresson suit against the Fort | 
Star-Telegram was finally disp: | 
today by the Texas Supreme Cour) 
the Cresson appeal was dismis:. 
want of jurisdiction of the court 


Country circu- 


Philadelphia St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Today’s Box Scores 
Today—a forward 
step 1n wite service 
- news delivery bythe 
“United Financial” 
‘sporting and finan- 
cial news report of 


the United Press. 
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HOE SU 


Over Ninety Per Cent of the Newspape 
and Boston are P 


Approximately the same proportion prevails in almost all the larger citie 
the United States and Canada, and throughout the entire English-speaking w¢ 
more newspapers and periodicals are printed on Hoe Rotary Presses than 
those of all other makes combined. 


The Speediest, Most Efficient and Most Versatile Newspaper Press Made. 


Six-Unit “Superspeed” Press built for the Trenton, N. J., Times. Equivalent to a Dou’ 
Sextuple, but by means of the Unit-Type arrangement may be operated as two separate Sextup: 
as an Octuple and a Quadruple, or as a Decuple. Equipped with the Hoe Patented Automa 
Pump System of Ink Distribution, Solid Steel Cylinders with Roller Bearings, Extra He 
Frames, etc. Actual running-speed capacity—80,000 papers per hour of 24 pages, and other pi) 
ucts in proportion. 


The Hoe Organization and methods of design and manufacture, the resul 
over a Century of experience as the pioneer builders of Printing Machinery, | 
particularly fitted to assist not only those publishers who can use standard ' 
signs and types of presses, but also those who have difficult or special press pi’ 
lems to solve. | 


Because of their Perfection of Design and Workmanship, Hoe Presses Excel both in Quantity’ 


Quality of Output, as well as in Invariable Dependability, and are therefore the Most Econo! 
to Operate and the Most Profitable Investment for the Publisher. | 
R ® H ( 


7 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 504-520 Grand St., NEW YORK, N.' 
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EMACY | 


id every day in New York, Philadelphia 
1 on Hoe Presses. 


1 
SOME RECENT HOE ORDERS a 


= 


~. 


NEW PLANTS SEXTUPLES { 
fihia Public Ledger............ ! 12 Superspeed Sextuple Machines Montreal Gazette eee cee ene 2 Unit-Type Machines ¢ 
1 20-Cylinder Color Press Brooklyn’ Haglesyer cee ene ate 1 Superspeed Machine Y 
INIGUITEr <0... 5... cee ee 24 16-page Superspeed Units Charlotte. (N/C.) Observer:... 5... 4... 1 Superspeed Machine f 
| 4 Unit-Type Octuples Hartford Courant. Mie cene Rite ven nine se 1 X-Pattern Machine / 
————_ A ? A . Eluntington Adventiseimcere asec vest 1 Unit-Type Machine { 
yc. 12 16-page Superspeed Units Jewish Morning Journal.............. faMiechine l 
SismeorChbronicle............+- 10 16-page Superspeed Units Manchester Union-Leader............. 1 Unit-Type Machine i 
srity Journal-Post............. { 6 16-page Superspeed Units Philadelphia Bulletins acres ees oe 1 more Superspeed, Machine | 
1 1 Color and Black Octuple Pittsheldvlacleyey.e.sacnt erent meee 1 Unit-Type Machine : i 
; Raleigh nee & Obsetverte. cn atece ts 1 Unit-Type Machine 
eee ee a = oronto: Lelestramiaamrcs tide ces sicicle cere 1 Superspeed Machine i 
DOUBLE SEXTUPLE MACHINES pen ic Mier ctiny) Inieralid.fs.0. 6.22.0. 1 Machine | ; 

: am Se (ieee lg pee V Ey ute tica Observer-Dispatciyea..¢...0: <> 1 Heavy-Design Unit-Type Machine i 
SES oe oe Ee oe ee Wilkes-Barre Evening News.......... 1 Machine _ 14 
Es fea. A a Northern Daily Telegraph:........... 4 3-roll Machines \4 
BRMEEMICS oss ee eee + more Superspeed peu nes Belfast eRelesrapliit eer mleecre ate 2 3-roll Machines 17 
cy Soll] Seo 4 more Superspeed Machines St. Clements Press, Ltd., London...... 1 Machine f 
PERM c ccic evens ate ees { 2 more Unit-Type Machines 

2 16-page Decks SMALLER ROTARY PRESSES 
fe NES nan } pk pupeispeed Machine Flearsts Publications sence: see eieciicet: § 2 more 16-p. Double Sextuple Units 
3. eee 1 Superspeed Machine ) 1 16-page Unit 
id Newspapers, Ltd........... 1 Machine T OrontorStaieee Geet een cle Raed os § 2 more 16-page Superspeed Units 
mon Daily News............0. 1 Machine eat ee l : eer Saas 

as ; a OStOne luratischipuaeisancericmaeie aa Superspeed Quadruple 
0 Se 1 Machine Carbondale Meader neyrmeet tictes tes ors 1 Pony Quadruple 
Wruth. 2.0... 6... eee eee eee 1 Machine Stamilondaendyocateerenne easier ee 1 40-page Simplex 

PATIG CHSODM IS Ul Ett nemvae mete ce eierit cio ote 1 32-page Simplex 
DECUPLE AND OCTUPLE MACHINES Woonsocket Evening Call............. 1 32-page Simplex 
: sf Bs : AitoneD ailyeebirnes tetra srierte eee ve 1 24-page Simplex 
Aimee Dealer. ........000-5- { 3 more Superspeed Octuples (orrinstonme Reoisteremeeme ion en nen 1 24-page Simplex 
| 2 more 16-page Octuple Units Veto Mab aldisaee ice encase eat 1 24-page Machine 
id News-Leader............... 2 Superspeed Decuples Long Island Daily Stat cere et: ete obs 1 40-page Simplex Deck 
BEI os eos oes ose seid one 1 more Straight Line Decuple Evansville Courier.............-+++++. 1 16-page Sextuple Unit 
_ Se 2 be SanpDiecomllmionaemacmrectkecierae tetera © § 1 16-page Octuple Unit 
Aivemme NEWS...........05005 2 Superspeed Octuples 1 A 8-pageUnit 
oso nd eee 1 Central-Folder Octuple iewish’ Daya See eee eee 1 16-page Unit 
PemmTICION =... ..-.--++-+- 1 Unit-Type Octuple x farles See ress cee ie il Baye ef Color ences 

: Se peia: ; ALLIMOLEMR OULU etne tet \aotens, wsievers 3 more Superspeed Folders | 
i: ae any ih oh ie ae ai Oe Philadelphia Bulletinwemsstqseeie ces: 6 more Superspeed Folders 
re Journa & Tribune.......... mate} ype, Octuple Midland News Association............ 1 Four-Roll Machine 
2 ct 20 oe 1 Superspeed Octuple Kentish District Times.........eeeece 1 Quadruple 
(205) CS 1 Superspeed Octuple The ete ed SO eter Ue ae a ea : pee Nell Macune 
|e 36.0 1 Superspeed Octuple Smith’s Weekly, Australia............. Jnit-Type Quadruple 
\Star- Eagle — 1 Saeed ana: (Cavyre rite, INE ZA5 Sielite Gooogoueeo ue 1 Superspeed Quadruple 
‘Iford Standard occ cece secre ee 1 Superspeed Octuple MAGAZINE, INTAGLIO AND COLOR PRESSES 
Jeans Times-Picayune......... 1 more Superspeed Octuple . \ ! 
tN Press-Herald..........-.es0- 1 Unit-Type Octuple New York Times PSG icc Ata ee NS 5 more Two-Roll Intaglio Presses 
[ oh. 1 Unit-Type Octuple lslGe Fase Leah be. oo coosbogauasn car 3 24-Cylinder Color Presses 
|. opener 1 Unit-Type Octuple Philadelphia Inquirer................. 1 24-Cylinder Color Press 
> ci { 1 Unit-Type Sextuple Philadelphia Public-Ledger............ 1 20-Cylinder Color Press 

1 1 16-page Deck San) Prancisco Chronicles sae... see 1 15-Cylinder ‘Color Press 
| 1 Unit-Type Octuple Opin, Wigisitines son geecan eeonooonaDe 1 10-Cylinder Color Press 
SiAMEEMIVCACET......<.-eccccce 1 Superspeed Octuple Boston: OS nesertec rere Oar ucts ere 8a 1 8-Cylinder Color Press 
Ste Ltds................ 6 more Octuples Dearborn Independent...............-. (a2 96-page Magazine Presses 
ied Newspapers, Ltd.......... 2 Octuple Machines ; U1 Color Cover-Printing Press 
tith Evening News............ 2 4-roll Machines Art Gravure Corporation............. 2 Intaglio Presses 
lereury, Durban, South Africa. 1 5-roll Press iekSey aC tty tinting Gomes sii 2 Telephone Book Presses 
) Herald....... ; 3 OCHOA CRE 1 8-roll Machine ord Baltimore Press vesicles «0 e003 1: Telephone Book Press 
oe Gea Soe Gee Sanne 1 Superspeed Octuple Apostleship of Prayer......-........5 1 144-page Machine 
inmeey Times................. 1 Unit-Type Octuple Richardeke Hoxessceen ne taseciasce aes 1 32-page Machine 
lales Daily News............. 1 4-roll Machine Cassell & Company...... oilatatj = tel = sisdke 1 Magazine Press 
{0 oi 1 Octuple Sydney Bulletin, Australia............ 1 32-page Machine 
Hid 
AND MANY OTHERS * ti 
4| 1 a 
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Obituary 


Mrs. AttAn Dawson, for twenty years 
literary critic of the Globe and Commer- 
cial Advertiser and a contributor to cur- 
rent periodicals under the name of N. P. 
Dawson, died suddenly of a cerebral 
hemorrhage April 23. Mrs. Dawson was 
born in Chicago fifty-three years ago and 
was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin. She was married to Allan 
Dawson in 1894 when he was editor and 
part owner of the Des Moines Leader. 
They came to New York in 1903. Mrs. 
Dawson is survived by her husband, a 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Perkins, and three 
brothers, John B. Perkins, publisher of 
the Sioux City Journal, and Henry A. 
and Claude F. Perkins, of Los Angeles. 


JosEpH S. BERNOLAK, 63 years old, 
dean of Polish editors in America, was 
found dead in a roadside ditch in the 
outskirts of Buffalo, N. Y., drowned in 
four inches of water. Mr. Bernolak had 
been editor of Polish newspapers in Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh and Chicago. He was 
regarded as an authority on translation 
of the Polish and Austrian languages. 
He was a member of the Austrian no- 
bility. 

Awnprew J. Lannes, formerly editor 
and publisher of a number of Swedish 
newspapers in this country, is dead at 
his home near Jamestown, N. Y., at the 
age of 62 years. 

FRANK Hourp, 76 years old, owner and 
publisher of the Medina (N. Y.) Trib- 
une, died April 20 of injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile. 
A widow and three brothers survive. 

FRANK ALBERT WARWICK, sports writer 
on the Ottawa (Ont.) Journal, died re- 
cently of tuberculosis. He was an au- 
thority on soccer. 

JEAN OLiIveR LAFERRIERE, for several 
years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Hull (Que.) Echo and author of the 
book, “Compagnon du Chantier,” died 
recently at the age of 65. 

James Power, who founded the Bel- 
lingham Bay Mail in 1873, then the only 
newspaper north of Seattle, and who for 
many years published the Puget Sound 
Mail at La Conner, Wash., died near La 
Conner on April 15. He was once col- 
lector of customs and U. S. commissioner 
in Washington and during territorial 
days was a member of the legislature and 
of the state constitutional convention. 

Bernarp A, Corr, said to be the oldest 
newspaper man in Boston, died recently 
at Roxbury, Mass., at the age of 95. For 
twenty-five years he was commercial ed- 
itor of the Boston Journal after having 
earlier worked on the publication of the 
Shipping and ‘Commercial List. He 
later became stock market reporter for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
editor of that body’s Chamber of Com- 
merce circular, from which he resigned 
in 1916. He leaves a wife, son and two 
daughters. 

Freo M. (“Lone Star”) Hans, 62, 
night watchman for the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald, was crushed to death in 
an elevator accident on April 17. Mr. 
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Hans was an old Indian scout and was 
noted as a “two gun” expert in his time. 
He was author of the book entitled “The 
Great Sioux Nation,” published several 
years ago. 

V. F. CuAss, well-known newspaper 
editor and publisher of Minnesota, died 
April 4 at Van Buren. He was 84 years 
old. 


Mrs. Lucy Lrnpsay, mother of the 


late Richard H. Lindsay, who until his, 


death several years ago was Washington 
correspondent of the Kansas City Star, 
died in St. Louis recently as the result 
of burns received when her home caught 
fire. Mrs. Lindsay was 95 years old. 

GEORGE WAGNER, co-founder, with his 
brother, B. A. Wagner, of the Arkansas 
City (Kan.) Daily Dispatch in 1885 and 
for five years editor of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Democrat, died at Topeka re- 
cently, following a short illness. 


WiLtt1AM Hiowarp WEBSTER, secretary 
and manager of the Caxton Printing 
Company, Cleveland, died April 20. He 
has been engaged in the printing and en- 
graving business since 1894, and was one 
of the founders of the Caxton Company, 
which was organized in 1902. He was 
a member of the’ Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, Master Printers’ Association, 
the Cleveland Engravers’ Club and other 
commercial and social organizations. He 
was born in Grafton, Can., in 1870. 

WitiiamM J. Carmopy, the oldest mem- 
ber of the Knickerbocker Press chapel 
of Albany (N. Y.) Typographical Union 
No. 4, died Sunday, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Carmody began work when a boy 
as a printer on the papers that have since 
been consolidated into the Press and 
worked continuously for forty-six years. 
He was for many years foreman of the 
Press composing room. 

FRANK D. HASKELL, at one time west- 
ern representative of the American Wood 
Pulp Corporation, died recently at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., aged 70 years. During the 
early eighties Mr. Haskell was a pro- 
fessor on the faculty of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 


Miss Moire CARPENTER, Owner and 
publisher of the Placerville (Cal.) Demo- 
crat, died in Oakland, April 12. Miss 
Carpenter was a delegate to the last 
Democratic national convention. 


Srety P. Mount, engaged in the print- 
ing business in Cleveland for 56 years 
and president of the S. P. Mount Print- 
ing Company, is dead at the age of 76 
years. He was a member of the Army 
and Navy Post and formerly department 
commander of the Ohio G. A. R. 


J. S. Atirne, aged 60, for the past 13 
years iron range and northwest editor of 


the Duluth Herald, is dead. 


Mrs. Apatiza Dayipson, widow of 
Capt. James E. Davidson, formerly edi- 
tor of the Monticello (Ia.) Express, died 
recently in Florida. 


MicHAet 'F. Hennessy, aged 53, law- 
yer and son of the late Michael Hen- 
nessy, who was first commercial editor 
of the New York Times, died April 23 
in Brooklyn. 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City SN 


Chicago 
620-621 McCormick Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


FRANK Beaver, who edited the Bemidji 
(Minn.) Daily Pioneer during the World 
War, is dead at Kankakee, Ill. 


Commopore J. L. Stewart, aged 72, 
Canadian yachtsman and editor of the 
Chatham (N. B.) World, died in Mel- 
rose, Mass. 


Cuartes Datry, for 27 years on the 
New York Herald and recently with the 
New York American, died April 19 in 
New York. He is survived by his widow 
and a brother, John Daly, of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. He was a member of Web 
Pressmen’s Union No. 25. 


“JACK” Carney, aged 42, died April 7 

of pneumonia, after a quarter-century of 
newspaper work in ‘Chicago. He started 
as a reporter, but ended in charge of the 
night tube service of the City Press As- 
sociation. 
_ WaAtter M. Woop, at one time manag- 
ing editor of the Honesdale (Pa.) Citi- 
zen, and later Wayne County Treasurer 
at Honesdale, died recently. He served 
in the Civil War with a New York State 
unit. He was formerly one of the best- 
known men in politics and journalism in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

JAmes U. SAnopers, secretary of the 
Montana State Historical Society and of 
the Society of Montana Pioneers, author 
of “Montana Yesterdays,” a daily sum- 
mary of historic events, died in Helena, 
April 17, of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident. “Montana Yesterdays,” issued 
by the Associated Press, was published 
by most of the Montana dailies, 


Tufts Managing Editor 


James Tufts, managing editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, has been suc- 
ceeded by Fred W. McKechnie, formerly 
of the Daily News. W. M. Burkardt 
now fills the managing editor’s chair on 
the News. 


Western Penwomen Elect 


The Santa Clara branch of the League 
of American Penwomen held its first 
meeting in the union clubhouse of Stan- 
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Life.” 
READ THEM! 


Hol-Nord Features. ) 


Mr. Editor 


Have you met the. 


Have you heard of the Thieves’ Guild? 
Where is the world’s greatest Sitting Army? 
What are the Heavenly Jail Birds? 
Who Keep their Graves cool with an Electric Fan? 
Did the Jazz Craze originate in ancient China? 


These are just a few of the innumerable interest- 
ing questions answered for your readers by Elsie 
McCormick, world traveler, in her startling, 
humorous, educational and highly enlightening 
series of 10 weekly stories,—‘Lemon-Tinted 


YOU WILL WANT THEM 
(See page 84 of this issue for other HELPFUL 


Hol-Nord Feature Service 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phone, Longacre 0987 
Sl NHL) 


ee 


ford University. Mrs. Ednah Aiken / 
the guest of honor. The officers ele 
were: Mrs. Katherine Dunlap-Cat! 
president; Miss Edith Daley, first | 
president; Miss Marjory Fisher, sec | 
vice-president; Miss Mildred Herali) 
treasurer; Miss Mayo Hayes, record; 
secretary; Mrs. Elita Higgins, ¢oj| 
sponding secretary; Miss Ruth F, Ar! 
historian. ' 

_ | 

Pressmen Buy Building 


The United Pressmen’s Association 
subsidiary of New York Printing Pr. 
men’s Union No. 51, an organization Wi 
2,500 members have purchased a home| 
22 West 13th street, ‘New York. After | 
extensive alteration the organization | 
occupy the building for its executive . 
fices. The property is a four-story ;| 
basement dwelling on a plot 25 by 10| 


Can’t Use “U. S.” in Ads 


An order has been issued by the F. 
eral Trade Commission against Sin} 
Adelson, trading under the name of 
United States Refining Company, fort. 
ding the use of the government’s na: 
in advertising matter of that compa. 
The company is engaged in the manuf} 
ture and sale of paints and related pr. 
ucts. 


Three on Staff 40 Years 


The Alexander (La.) Daily To} 
Talk recently celebrated its forti| 
birthday. Three persons who helped } 
get out the first issue are still with } 
paper. They are, Mrs. Sophie McC. 
mick, widow of the first editor; H. | 
Huie, general manager, and R, 
Jarreau, present editor. 


Chicago Tribune Aids War Vets | 


A fund of approximately $6,267., 
raised by the Chicago Tribune throu) 
its athletic association amateur box; 
tournament, is to be turned over to |} 
Illinois war veterans’ trust. 


ONO 


Read This | 


30-year-old Egg? 
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Daily (Morning & Evening) 


235,076 


SUNDAY 


165,636 


A Gain Over 
March, 1922, of--- 
Daily, 3,652 
Sunday. 4.299 
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MILLION 


an focal 


350,000 Line Gain in 
National Advertising - Same Period 


RITING of a MILLION-LINE GAIN IN LOCAL ADVERTISING 


gives us a thrill. We do not expect you to have our same enthusiasm. 
But our million-line gain in local advertising concerns you, and is Important 
to you because it is indicative of the strides being made in the National Capital 
by The Washington Times. It shows progressiveness,—I¢ Js Keeping Up 
With The Times, as it were. 
A newspaper cannot gain one million lines in local advertising in a year without having 
the confidence of local advertisers. This confidence cannot be secured by conversation— 
the local advertiser is on the ground where he can check results almost daily. Advertising 


confidence in a newspaper is measured only by so many dollars returns against so many 
dollars invested. 


A gain of 350,000 lines in national advertising is also an achieve- 
ment worthy of thought. This, too, shows a confidence in The Wash- 
ington Times, for the number of national advertisers listing Washing- 
ton, and The Washington Times during the past year, has increased 
steadily. 


Washington is recognized as one of the strategical advertising and 
selling points in the country. As a try-out market, it is ideal. The 
combination of The Washington Times, evening, and The Washington 
Herald, morning and Sunday, at an attractive combination rate, offers 
complete coverage at the lowest line rate per thousand. This com- 
bination represents massed circulation far greater than the number 
of homes in the National Capital. 


When the calendar year of 1923 is closed, gains that will be The Washington Times has a 
made by The Washington Times will prove one of the sensa- Fee ane pe nerement 5siae 
tions in the newspaper world. These gains are not confined to formation and Service Bureau, it 

elite A : Roster : ° is placed at the disposal of any 
advertising, because The Washington Times’ circulation is mov- advertiser who wants to 


Ww do 
greater things in the Capital City. 


ing along with the whole organization. 


*For the fiscal year ended May 81st. 


6 Days Evening G. LOGAN PAYNE, Publisher and Gen. Mer. 
G. Logan Payne Co., Payne, Burns & Smith, 
Chicago, Detroit Los Angeles, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 


advertising « 
20.000 Gain ss | 


Daily Circulation. 


N November, 1922, when The Washington Herald was 
bought by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, it was necessary 


to cut its circulation to 30,000 in order to put it on a net paid basis. Since 
that time, The Washington Herald has gained over 20,000 daily circulation. 
It was absolutely impossible for The Washington Herald to create 20,000 
new readers to a morning paper. This 20,000 increase in readers had to 
come from somewhere. The last Postoffice Statement, and the A. B. C. 
Statement for the period ended March 31, will prove interesting to adver- 
tisers who believe that There Is No Substitute for Circulation. 


The Washington Herald is an ideal medium for advertisers having 
a product adapted peculiarly to the morning field. Bought in com- 
bination with The Evening Times, the unit gives a greater circulation 
at a lower line rate per M than any other Washington paper, 


The combination circulation of The Herald and Times in the 
Postoffice Statement just filed, shows 117,000 circulation—6,000 more 
circulation in Washinston and suburbs than there are families. 


When The Washington Herald was bought by Mr. Hearst, its Sunday issue was merged with 
that of The Sunday Times under the name of The Sunday Times-Herald. On Sunday, April 22, 
the name of the Sunday issue was changed to The Washington Herald. This change was in 
name only. The editorial contents will remain the same. The circulation of The Washington 
Herald Sunday is 140,000. This at 10c. against 5c competition. The Sunday Herald has nearly 
as much circulation as the other two Washington p&pers put together, and they sell at 5c. As 
long as the law of averages holds true, buying circulation will be the thing to do. If you in- 
crease the number of readers, you automatically increase the number of prospects. The Hearst 
unit in Washington gives you more readers and more prospects at a lower line rate per M. 


AY 
7 Days Morning G. LOGAN PAYNE, Publisher and Gen. Mer. 
G. Logan Payne Co., Payne, Burns & Smith, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Louis. New York, Boston, 
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Editor 


EXPERT ADVICE ON WANT ADS, THEME 
OF TWO NEWSPAPER BOOKLETS 


Classified Departments of St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat and 


Indianapolis News Sponsor Interesting Treatises 


—Other Classified Notes 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association Newspaper Classified Managers 


HE classified departments. of two 

newspapers have recently issued 
booklets that are original and interesting. 
Both are worth mentioning because the 
ideas behind them have never been 
treated in this way and because they are 
well executed. 

One; published ,by the classified de- 
partment of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, C. W. Nax, classified advertising 
manager, is entitled “27 Helpful Hints.” 
It contains thirty-six pages and cover. 
The page size is about 4 by 8% inches. 
Twenty-six of the pages each contain a 
suggestion as to how want-ads can be 
profitably employed. Each of these pages 
contains an illustration at the top, then 
the suggestion, followed by a reproduc- 
tion of a want-ad from the classification 
mentioned. Many of the pages dwell on 
the desirability of reading want-ads, some 
on the profit to be gained from buying 
want-ads, and some combine both ideas. 

The twenty-seventh suggestion is that 
it will be profitable to read the Globe- 
Democrat want-ad section each morning. 
It is followed by this: 

“BUYERS VS. SELLERS 

“The foregoing hints have shown you 
how to profit by what the other fellow 
is spending for want-ads. It is well to 
remember, however, that it is not a one- 
sided proposition. The advertiser profits 
just as well as the person who answers 
his ad. Consistent users of the waut-ad 
section are buyers one day and sellers 
the next. 

“The want-ad section of your daily 
newspaper constitutes one of the greatest 
markets in the world. It is a meeting 
ground where buyers and sellers can get 
together and exchange both articles and 
services to their mutual advantage, lt is 
accessible to you every morning in your 
Globe-Democrat. Are you using it to its 
fullest extent?” 

This is followed by pages devoted to 
the proper writing of a want-ad, reasons 
for using the Globe-Democrat, rate rules, 
and form order blanks. The booklet was 
mailed to every telephone subscriber in 
St. Louis. 

H. G. Barringer, classified manager of 
the Indianapolis News, is the producer of 
the other booklet. It is entitled “Why 
Is It Done That Way?” and explains the 
reasons for the News’ policy of not using 
illustrations, broken columns and display 
type in its classified columns. The book- 
let, printed on a high-grade stock, con- 
tains twelve pages and cover and is copy- 
righted. The page size is 8% by 11 
inches. 

The introduction, in part, says: 

“The supreme purpose of the classi- 
fied section is to render service, and the 
maximum service alike to reader and ad- 
vertiser, 

“No newspaper ‘can do this if it per- 
mits advertisers to run display copy in 
the classified section. There are definite 
and understandable reasons why: 

“1. Cuts, borders, double-column ad- 
vertisements, and heavy display type de- 
stroy the easy reference qualities of the 
classified pages. This results in an im- 
pairment of the service of these pages to 
the reader, and a corresponding decrease 
in his interest. 

“2. Reader interést in the classified 
columns is vital. Otherwise there can be 
no results. Hence, a decrease in the 
service rendered to the reader by the 
classified columns brings a gradual de- 
crease in interest, because the reader is 
unable to fulfill his wants. For the bene- 
fit of all classified advertisers, reader in- 
terest in. the News classified columns 
must and shall be maintained. 

“3. When other advertisers use dis- 
play type, borders, illustrations, and 
larger two-column advertisements, you 


NEWSBOY TO AD MANAGER 


F. ROBERTS was born in Cleve- 
* land. His first job was deliver- 
ing papers for the Tucson Citizen. He 
attended Creigh- 
ton University at 
Omaha, and then 
worked in the art 
department of the 
Omaha Daily 
News. He re- 
ported on the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 
Then he went in- 
to special edition 
work. During the 
war he was with 
the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on 
the border on ac- 
Com tf. ot is 
knowledge of 
Spanish. In December, 1922, he became 
classified advertising manager of the 
Long Beach Telegram. 


J. F. Roperts 


are forced to do the same to compete 
with them. That necessitates the use of 
more space and hence more money in 
many cases than you are justified in 
spending to get a required return. You 
cannot spend what you want to advertise 
a certain car, you must spend what other 
advertisers and lax restrictions for the 
classified pages force you to spend. With 
the classified section built on strict direc- 
tory lines you advertise your bargain, 
yourself, in your own way, as heavily as 
you wish, without being forced to ex- 
tend yourself in unnecessary space be- 
cause of competition. 

“4. The experience of other classified 
advertisers and other newspapers in vari- 
ous cities proves this. Further on in this 
folder are the actual figures. Newspa- 
pers which build their classified columns 
in the ‘directory’ style, like the Indian- 
apolis News, have more individual ad- 
vertisers, using more space, and produce 
greater results per dollar expended for 
the advertiser. Whenever a newspaper 
permits its classified advertisers to com- 
pete with each other with display classi- 
field copy, it loses ground—decreased 
number of advertisers, lowered interest, 
loss of pulling power, and in the end 
lessened service to reader and advertiser 
—everything sacrificed for a temporary 
gain in space.” 

This is followed by reproductions of 
want-ad pages from the Chicago Daily 
News, Detroit News, Minneapolis Trib- 
une and Baltimore Sun, together with 
letters from the classified managers of 
each of these papers stating their rea- 
sons for confining their want-ads to sin- 
gle columns without large display type 
or illustrations. 

* cd * 

WHEN an efficiency expert enters.a 

plant with a view of improving 
its methods, one of his first steps is to 
inquire who is the best and fastest 
worker in the particular department un- 
der scrutiny. Then he studies that op- 
erative’s methods closely with a view of 
bringing the rest up to the same stand- 
ard. Acting upon the same principle 
this is the result of an interview with 
one of the ablest salesmen of newspaper 
space in the country, a man who was for 
years high man of an organization which 
owned 30 dailies. Although he is a dis- 
play man, the same fundamentals apply 
very largely to selling classified. 

“Why is it that you can sell more 
space than any man on your entire chain 
of papers?” he was asked. “Is it your 
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canvass, your personality, your eloquence, 
or what is the factor that puts you where 
you are?” He smiled. 

“Tt’s certainly not my canvass,” he re- 
plies, “for I have no set speech. Nor is 
it personality, for I am not .particularly 
popular personally. Nor is it eloquence, 
for I am notoriously abrupt of speech. 
No, I think it figures down to two fac- 
tors. 

“T know merchandising thoroughly and 
can talk to my customers from a behind- 
the-counter viewpoint. And I give them 
a vigorous, forceful talk that registers. 
This sounds strange, but I believe that 
too many salesmen are too pleasant. I’ve 
got something on the ball when I put it 
across, and though a man may resent my 
earnestness at the time, when I get 
through with him he certainly knows he’s 
been solicited. I believe in my own pa- 
per thoroughly, and it’s by driving home 
my own convictions that I convince my 
prospect. Often I am conscious that I 
may be offending a man by my vigor in 
combatting his cherished prejudices re- 
garding the comparative merits of the 
various local media, but I’d a good deal 
rather risk a row than to waste precious 
hours in pleasant conversation about the 
chanees of the home team, More than 
once I’ve left a prospect in a somewhat 
irritated frame of mind to find him all 
cooled down on my succeeding call and 
ready to talk business. 

“To sum it up. Know your prospect's 
problems and advance some sound busi- 
ness building ideas to solve them. Then 
put your points across as though you 
meant them. Dominate the interview. I 
don’t mean that advertising requires a 
strong closer who'll force a ‘Yes’ from 
the man. A one-time sale is useless in 
this field. But I do mean that from ob- 
servation I’ve concluded that most sales- 
men have too much the attitude of re- 
questing a favor; not enough that of 
proclaiming the truth. ‘I’m here to help 
build your business with the aid of my 
paper.’ I know I can do it—and here’s 
why; that should be the salesman’s at- 
titude. Develop a positive, earnest man- 
ner. It will compel respect for your as- 


a 


sertions. It is not necessary to | 
gressive. But it’s easier to tone do} 
over-aggressive manner than (| 
power into a flaccid talker.” 
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PP MARCH the Los Angele;| 

press, ‘Naylor Rogers, cla| 
manager, ran a contest in its w) 
section. The idea was to have r 
read Express want-ads daily anc| 
write a letter telling why a certa| 
vertisement attracted and interested | 


$100,000 in gold was Biven as pri;| 


* * * 


ON APRIL 1 the Los Angeles | 

ald, C. B. Nissen, classifie 
vertising manager, increased its | 
fied advertising rate 2 cents per line’ 
one-time rate is now 27 cents pe| 
with the exception of a few || 
classifications which carry a ra 
32 cents. The minimum rate is) 
17 cents per line on 26 or more | 


tions. 
* * * 


H I. PARISH, formerly clay 

* advertising manager of the, 
mingham News, has left to join || 
estate concern, | 


Paper Lauded for Booze Expo 


The Lake County Times, Han| 
Ind. was publicly commended 1} 
ly for its work in exposing a | 
legging ring which resulted in the | 
of indictments against forty-five p) 
including the Mayor of a city. 
praise was given by Federal Distri 
torney at Indianapolis. The edit 
William McHie. | 


New Denver Legion Paper | 


H. Wesley Webb is editor and g1| 
manager and Lee Schlesinger is :| 
tising manager of the Denver Li| 
naire, a new semi-monthly publicati 
sued by the Denver Council of the A. 
can Legion. The publication is the) 
one of its kind owned exclusive | 
American Legion posts in Colorado 


The Undiscovena 
Country 


In 1491, America was an undis- 


covered country. 


In 1923, Classified Advertising is 
an undiscovered country for hun- 
dreds of newspapers. 


The difficulties of discovery are 
great, but so are the rewards. 
business is to lessen the difficulties 
and increase the rewards of estab- 
lishing your newspaper on the main- 
land of classified dominance. 


May we send you our prospectus 
of the expedition—our booklet on 
“The Undiscovered Country’? 


The Basil L. Smith System, Inc. 


Thorough 


Otis Bldg. 


Our 


Fair 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The New York Herald’s F oreign 
yervice Again Scores Over All Others 


Some of the Hundreds of Nosuourer That Published Francis 
McCullagh’s Great Cable Beat on Russian Religious Persecutions 
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WARNED AGAINST 


DANGERS OF CUTTING SELLING PRICES 


New York State Meeting at Albany Also Emphasizes Necessity 
of News and Circulation Departments Working 
Closely Together 


(Special to Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


LBANY, April 21.—The semi-annual 
convention of the New York State 
Circulation Managers’ Association at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel 
April 19 and 20 
for a discussion 
of, the problems 
incident to the 
sale and distribu- 
tion of newspa- 
pers, was produc- 
tive of several 
excellent papers 
by the members. 
One of the im- 
portant subjects 
was “Mail Cir- 
culation,” by W. 
C. Hixson, circu- 
mM. A. lation manager of 
the Syracuse 
Post Standard, in which he called atten- 
tion to practices which are of recent 
growth, cut-rate subscription rates to 
mail subscribers. 
_ “In the promotion of mail subscrip- 
tions, costs have apparently been lost 
sight of by some newspapers of Northern 
New York, which have jeopardized the 
newspaper industry,” he said. “A rate of 
$3 a year has been offered mail sub- 
scribers while the wholesale price to 
agents is $6.26. All members realize tha 
the handling of newsprint required in the 
daily issue costs the publisher about $4.50 
a year and the mailing charge for the 
local zone is $2, to say nothing of clerk 
hire, imperfect copies and other costs. 
Some may call this promotion but if the 
practice is continued, in the long run it 
will be the ruination of newspapers. Mail 
rates at less than wholesale cost tends to 
destroy the reader’s confidence. 

“Little do the publishers realize that 
they at once force some other publisher 
to meet the price and in turn the morning 
newspapers compete at a mail rate lowef 
than the ‘agency selling price in evening 
agency towns. We appreciate that the 
mail service advantage is with the morn- 
ing newspapers, whereas, the evening 
publisher’s advantage is through the 
agents. The same reason which prompts 
cut prices also prompted Bull Dog edi- 
tions. These editions were first sent into 
R. F. D. sections by the evening news- 
papers that they might seemingly com- 
pete with morning editions. After a time 
the reading public learn that they are be- 
ing deceived, apparent advantages disap- 
pear, and to retake some small seeming 
advantage, the cut rate of less than pro- 
duction cost is used that circulation marks 
may be maintained. The old theory that 
circulation pays for white paper and dis- 
tribution costs is disappearing, and weak- 
ened newspapers are bound to come. On 
the ‘dog eat dog’ competition basis, sooner 
or later someone gets hurt. First the 
newspaper does not pay a return to its 
owner. Second, salaries are reduced so 
that real men leave for other lines of 
effort. 

“The striking and outstanding success 
in newspaper making was achieved upon 
news value and reader interest. It is 
needless to cite these facts. Even though 
newspapers may not have quite the cir- 
culation of some other issue, they are able 
to enjoy higher advertising rates and 
readers’ confidence, such as can only be 
enjoyed by having and giving readers’ 
value. So that in considering the thought 
of promotion for mail subscribers, I would 
like to sell the idea of a just price and 
real newspaper to this association.” 

“Co-operation of Circulation and News 
Departments as Essential to the Growth 
of Circulation” was the subject discussed 
by Glen S. England, circulation manager 
of the Leader-Republican of Johnstown. 
Mr. England summed up his paper in 
onening when he said: “In every modern 
business plant of whatever nature there 
is today a very marked tendency to so 
co-ordinate the work of the various de- 


F. S. Levy 
Nea Yenom ce 


Pres. 


partments or divisions that each will per- 
form its function in direct harmony with 
ail other departments and the success of 
any enterprise, be it manufacturing, news- 
paper or any other business, depends di- 
rectly upon the degree in which all its 
divisions co-operate, or, if I may use the 
expression, ‘pull together.’ 

“The well organized and efficient news- 
paper of the present, like every other 
business enterprise, has its sub-divisions 
or departments, each under its own head 
in whom rests the responsibility for the 
success or failure of his particular phase 
of the enterprise. If we, for the sake of 
comparison, liken the newspaper business 
to that of a manufacturing plant, we 
would call the news department the man- 
ufacturing end and the circulation de- 
partment the distributing end. It has 
often been said that a good article and 
one which the people want will sell itself. 
The primary function of a newspaper is 
to print the news of the day and get it 
distributed as quickly as possible to as 
large a number of readers as possible. 
With the larger city dailies where there 
is keen Competition and where street sales 
figure very largely in the circulation, it 
would seem that speed is a primary es- 
sential. Speed in getting the news to- 
gether and into print and speed in getting 
the papers into circulation. Cover the 
city or the area in which the newspaper 
circulates within the shortest time con- 
sistent with good service. Here, then, is 
one point in which the news editors and 
the circulation managers may co-operate 
to the mutual benefit and to the general 
benefit of the newspaper. With the break 
of an important news story a ‘beat’ scored 
by the news department would lose its 
significance if the circulation manager did 
not get the ‘headliner’ to the public in 
advance of its competitors. 

“In the smaller communities where 
there are perhaps only a single morning 
and a single evening newspaper in the 
field, the matter of time plays an equally 
important part. In such communities 
regularity is of importance and the news 
and circulation departments should so co- 
operate as to have a definite and regular 
time for coming off the press and delivery. 
This item of prompt and regular service 
is essential to the growth of circulation. 
If the news department makes a specialty 
of certain kinds of news, it rests with the 
subscription canvassers to call attention 
to such features. Here the circulation 
men have an opportunity to display their 
salesmanship. Find out what kind of 
news your prospect takes particular in- 
terest in and then show him how your 
paper is especially suited to his taste. 
The circulation men can as a result of 
their canvasses make known to the news 
department what the popular features are, 
and the editors will be in better position 
to give the public what it wants. Al- 
though it is not good policy for the cir- 
culation men to ‘butt in’ too strongly into 
the news editors’ end of the business, or 
vice-versa, there certainly is nothing lost 
to the general success of the enterprise 
when a friendly basis of understanding is 
established and maintained between the 
circulation and news department heads. 

“In smaller cities, particularly, there 
are occasions when the collector or circu- 
lation men are asked to have certain items 
of news publisher or are given a news 
story by someone who is not too familiar 
with the department workings of a news- 
paper. If it is a small item, handle it, 
but if beyond your capability of handling 
or you have difficulty in getting all the 
facts correctly see that a reporter is 
assigned to it. If you see something or 
hear of something that you think is news. 
it is good policy to ‘tip’ off the editorial 
room. Don’t take it for granted that re- 
porters will see or hear of it. It may 
be the particular thing they have missed. 
On the other hand reporters are fre- 
quently called upon +o render some sery- 


ice which concerns the circulation de- 
partment. Just because you are working 
on one particular phase of the newspaper 
business, don’t shun that which touches 
on another phase. It is just such friendly 


_and helpful co-operation between the cir- 


culation and news departments which is 
essential to the growth of a newspaper. 
Although I have touched only briefly on 
a few of the essential features of co- 
operation in newspaper work the matter 
of co-operation applies as well to all other 
departments of a newspaper.” 

James McKernan, manager of the cir- 
culation department of the New York 
World, spoke on the subject of “Pre- 
miums and Contests.” The speaker said 
his remarks would be based on observa- 
tion rather than experience as his efforts 
in increasing circulation has been solely 
on the merits of his newspaper, which 
gives a circulation of a more lasting and 
permanent quality. ‘However,’ he said, 
“there are numerous instances where the 
appeal for increased circulation must be 
made through other channels, and under 
these circumstances, I am in favor of 
both premiums and contests. Premiums 
and contests to a newspaper are like 
tonics or medicine to a man. If he needs 
them they are very good for him to take, 
but if he does not he had better leave 
them alone. 

“After everything is said and done, it 
is really up to the man on the spot to 
decide whether or not the circulation 
needs a stimulant other than given by the 
editorial and reportorial force, and in the 
last analysis, what the circulation man- 
ager is looking for is increased circula- 
tion, and whatever legitimate means will 
attain that end, he is justified in utilizing 
them.” 

A question box discussion also brought 
up many other timely subjects for general 
discussion. 

The officers of the association are: F. 
S. Levy, New York Evening Mail, presi- 
dent; C. H. Congdon, Watertown Times, 
first vice-president; Frank A. Roberts, 
Rochester Times-Union, second  vice- 
president; John W. O’Connor, Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, secretary-treasurer. 


A copy 


received one. 


Bertolet. 


THE A. B. C. AUDITOR’S REPORT 


on the circulation of the 


OMAHA DAILY NEWS 


Nebraska’s Largest Evening Newspaper 
has just been issued. 


It Shows A Substantial Gain 
Over The Last Report Issued. 


will be sent to all 
Advertisers and Advertising 
Agents who have not already 


The Omaha Daily News and 
The St. Paul Daily News are 


now under the management 


of N. W. Reay and CD. 


LOCAL CIRCULATION 
SATURATION POIN’ 


| 

Newspapers Must Go Into Rural I 

to Find New Readers, Accordij 

to Opinions at Central State! 
Circulators Meeting 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & Pustisyy| 


‘Cuicaco, April 24.—Interesting | 
cussions and suggestions  relatiy) 
improvement of newspaper circul| 
represented the important part oj} 
program at the 13th semi-annual ;\ 
ing of the Central States Circul| 
Managers’ Association held here ¢| 
About fifty members were present | 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Towa | 
Wisconsin, and many of the man} 
termed the gathering one of the | 
beneficial the association has ever he! 

In calling the meeting to order, F| 
dent Charles D. Caffee delivered ai; 
dress in which he outlined the stride: 
association has made in the pasi\ 
months, after which the report o}| 
secretary-treasurer was read. Then | 
the reading of papers on circul| 
subjects and addresses; some of} 
latter dealing in a thorough mi; 
with the newspaper transportation °) 
lems, the problem of attracting atte| 
off non-readers, how to get the | 
results from city carriers, how t| 
crease country circulation, circul| 
methods to be avoided, and the | 
method of speeding up carrier and ;: 
payments. 

“To acquire highly satisfactory | 
in renewing R. F. D. subscriptions: 
circulation manager should reme) 
that selling a newspaper is the san} 
selling any other commodity,” said 
McDermott, of the Champaign || 
News-Gazette. “Consequently to <: 


results in keeping up the pace se| 
his competitors he must furnish a 4) 


(Continued on page 47) 
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C. D. BERTOLET 


Manager National Advertising 


30 North Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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The Business of 
Representing Newspapers i 
is a REAL Business 


Newspaper representation calls for intelligence, industry, 
| integrity. It demands knowledge of the fundamentals of 
advertising, an acquaintance with advertisers and the confi- 
dence and good will of advertising agents. | | 


The newspaper representative must know the markets that 
his papers cover and he must sell this knowledge to the ad- . 
vertiser and the advertiser’s agent. His information must be he | 

i 


timely, accurate and comprehensive. 


have no place. | | 


In his work exaggeration, guess work, misinformation can | | | 
i 


We are very proud of the business we are in, of the class of ii 
| men that have been drawn to this business, of the fine capable ia 
advertising salesmen who, for the most part, represent news- i 
papers in the East and in the West. 


<n 3 bl 


And to publishers generally we suggest that they know more 
intimately the work their representatives are doing to de- i 
velop national advertising for newspapers and that they give | 
this work more serious thought, more efficient cooperation 
so that business of the best class may come to newspapers in | 
increasing volume. i 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
58 WEST 40th STREET = (between 5th & 6th Aves.) NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


3 E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
| 
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Editor 


Mayor Broening said: 


“Mr. Hearst, Baltimore appre- 
ciates the confidence you show in 
assuming the ownership of The 
American and The Baltimore 
News, and this evidence of your 
faith in the city’s future possibil- 
ities/ teen. 


Baltimore is a city of some 780,- 
000 inhabitants, having by the la- 
test census report supplanted Bos- 
ton as seventh city, and now has 
an area of 92 square miles, 61 of 
which were added some four or 
five years ago. At ithe close of the 
war it ranked about eighth among 
American ports in the matter of 
regular sailings, Today it is the 
third largest port in the United 
States... . May I stress the fact 
that the financial condition of Bal- 
timore compares favorably with 
the other cities of the United 
States? In fact it is the most eco- 
nomically governed of all the large 
cities of the country. . 


So you will see that when I say 
we welcome you to Baltimore, it 
is not merely perfunctory. It is 
the sincere appreciation of what it 
means to Baltimore to have you, 
the publisher of many newspapers, 


choose our city as the scene of 


your most recent enlargement in 
this respect. In this spirit we bid 
you a most cordial welcome, as- 
sure you of our co-operation and 
wish for you the success that such 
worthy endeavors deserve.” 


& Publisher for April 28, 1923 
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R. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, new owner of The Baltimore 

News and the Baltimore American, replying to the addresses of wel- 

come made at a dinner given him on Tuesday, April 10, by Mayor William F. 
Broening, said: 


“I desire to say a word of sincere thanks for the very kind and encouraging 
welcome which has been extended to all of us here in Baltimore. 


I know how important a city Baltimore is.industrially, commercially, financi- 
ally, politically—how important a part it plays in the life and economy of 
the nation. And what I did not know of Baltimore I have learned from the 
very able and enlightening address of Mayor Broening. 


I naturally, therefore, have much satisfaction in being able to possess a news- 
paper in this city. 


And there is another reason for gratification. Baltimore is a great Southern 
city, and my people were Southerners. The Hearsts, my father’s people, 
came from South Carolina. The Appersons, my mother’s people, came from 
Virginia. And whenever I acquire a paper in the South I feel in a sense as if 
I were returning to the home of my forebears. 


But I know that the important thing is not how I feel about coming to 
Baltimore, but how Baltimore feels about it. 


I do not want my friends in Baltimore to be in the state of mind of a Western 
friend of mine who when he received a letter marked “Tmportant” looked at 
it quizzically and said: 

“Yes, important to him, but not to me.” 


I know that I can only show my appreciation of the generous welcome 
extended here by earnest and effective service to this city and its citizens. 


I know, too, that Baltimore does not lack good and faithful service from the 
newspapers published here. .I know how high those journals stand in the 
journalism of the nation. I know how capable and conscientious are the men 
who conduct those journals; how effective their service to the citizenship. 


But there is one form or phase of service which conditions may enable me 
especially to perform, and which I hope I shall often have the opportunity 
to render to Baltimore; that is, to unite the power and influence of the various 
publications which I have here and there at important points throughout the 
country in support of the things which Baltimore or any one of those localities 
desires and requires. 


In conclusion, let me say a brief word of the intent and character of my 
publications. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


BALTIMORE WELCOMES J 


Published Every Afternoon 
including Sunday 


DAN A. CARROLL 


Eastern Representative 


150 Nassau Street 
New York 
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IAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


You have probably sometimes heard them described as extremely radical. 
I do not think that they are. I do not think that I am very radical. Indeed, 
I sometimes think that as I have grown older and slowed down a bit I am 
really not radical enough. 


The policies for which I and my publications fought, and in fighting got the 
reputation of being radical, have nearly all been accomplished—and, being in 
successful operation, are no longer regarded with apprehension. 


It is ancient history now to refer to the election of Senators by the people. 
That policy did not rend the structure of government to its foundations, as 
timid conservatism predicted; nor did woman’s suffrage destroy the fabric 
of society; nor have direct primaries upset the balance of our political pro- 
cesses. 


In fact, the chief objection to direct primaries is that political processes are 
not sufficiently different in the States that have direct primaries and those 
which have not. 


So that I do not at all feel that I am too radical, and my only fear is that a 
more valid criticism might be that I am somewhat of a back number. 


Indeed, I do go back for my political inspiration to the days of Lincoln and 
his declaration for a government “of the people, by the people and for the 
people,” and further back yet to the days of Jefferson and his declaration in 
favor of a government ‘for the greatest good of the greatest number’, and still 
further back to the time of Washington and his appeal for a government free 
to serve the best interests of our own people without foreign ‘“entanglements’”’ 
or alliances of any kind. 


As a matter of plain fact, | am in some things an utter conservative, de- 
termined to conserve, as far as | possibly can, those principles and policies 
of the fathers which for so many years have made our country the freest and 
the happiest, the most prosperous and the most powerful naticn upon the 
face of the earth. 

There is, however, one firm principle of mine which may be regarded by some as radi- 


cal, but which to my mind is merely a matter of professional journalistic ethics—of 
common journalistic honesty. 

That principle is the right of the public to a square deal on all occasions—to a fair 
show for its “white alley.” I consider a newspaper to be the retained. attorney for the 
public, and I believe a newspaper which is faithless to that trust is as much of a traitor 
as an attorney who betrays the interests of the client who employs him. 

This may be radicalism, but it is constructive radicalism, conservative radicalism. 

It makes for the preservative of our liberties, the protection of our properties and the 
perpetuation of our American institutions,” 


Governor Ritchie said: 


“T feel that we should all wel- 
come Mr. Hearst to this State with 
the confidence that he will become 
one of us, and that he will exert 
his influence as a great and suc- 
cessful publisher in co-operation 
with the best citizenship of the 
State for the State’s civic, indus- 
trial and financial development, 
for the maintenance of living 
and working conditions upon 
the highest plane possible, and 
for the preservation of those 
fine traditions which justify the 
pride we have in being Mary- 
landers. We want to work with 
him for these ends, and we are 
glad in the confidence that he wants 
to work with us in ithe same way. 


I think the entire appearance of 
the American shows this. It is no 
small task to make so complete a 
change in the makeup of a great 
newspaper, and those responsible 
for it are certainly ito be congrat- 
ulated on the way in which they 
have done their work. The paper 
is breezy, interesting, clean and 
complete. I am particularly im- 
pressed with the brevity and con- 
ciseness of the news items and 
with the large amount of space de- 
voted to business and finance. 


The paper gives every promise 
of a publication which will print 
the news fearlessly and accurately, 
and which will stand behind every 
movement for the good of our 
people. As such I welcome it, and 
wish the new management all pos- 
sible success.” 
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PRESIDENT TAKES WORLD COURT 
FIGHT TO PRESS ® 


(Continued. from page 5) 


ago I returned from a southern va- 
cation and picked up a copy of a 
friendly publication and in a_ story 
on the first page was the statement 
that during my trip south I had broken 
eight of my golf sticks and was in 
the process of having them replaced. 
(Laughter.) Now, that was not very 
serious to the country, but it put me out 
of the duffer class and in among the dubs, 
and I resented it. (Laughter.) Nobody 
breaks eight golf sticks in five weeks. 
It cannot be done. 
yet, as one of the three golf-playing 
Presidents, I have been crucified as a 
destroyer of sticks, eight in number in 
five weeks. 

“During the closing days of the last 
session of Congress,” he swung into his 
prepared address, “I sent to the Senate 
a communication asking its advice and 
consent to the adherence by the govern- 
ment of the United States to a protocol 
establishing an international court of 
justice. 

“Out of this simple, natural, normal 
proceeding had developed so much of 
mystery and so much of misunderstand- 
ing and so much of protest and approval 
and so much of threatened muddying of 
the political waters that I welcomed this 
opportunity on so appropriate an occasion 
to reveal to the American people both the 
purpose and the motives impelling. 

“Ours is popular government through 
the agency of political parties, and it must 
be assumed that because of the successful 
party, which is at the same time an hon- 
est party, must be fairly charted by the 
platform of that party and by the utter- 
ances of the candidates when appealing 
for popular approval. 

“And, on that assumption, it is seemly 
to recall now the declarations of the party 
in power relative to the promotion of in- 
ternational relationships. As a matter of 
fact, our republic began its expansion of 
influence and participation in world af- 
fairs under the gentle and martyred Mc- 
Kinley, and in his days political parties 
were beginning to speak of arbitration 
and promoted international friendships 
and expanded influence. 

“In 1904 the national platform of the 
Republican party said, ‘We favor the 
peaceful settlement of international dif- 
ferences by arbitration” Four years 
later, the national convention of 1908, the 
party in its platform alluded to the prog- 
ress made in keeping faith with the pre- 
vious declaration and said, ‘the conspicu- 
ous contributions of American statesman- 
ship to the cause of international peace 
was strongly advanced in the Hague con- 
ferences, which occasions very just pride 
and gratification. We endorse such 
achievement as the highest duty of a peo- 
ple to perform and proclaim the obliga- 
tion of further strengthening the bonds of 
friendship and good will with all the na- 
tions of the world.’ 

“Then in 1912, the Republican national 
platform made a very substantial dec- 
laration related to an international court 
of justice, and I quote again from the 
party covenant of faith, ‘Together with 
peaceful and orderly development at home 
the Republican party earnestly favors all 
measures for the establishment and pro- 
tection of the peace of the world and for 
the development of closer relations of the 
various nations of the earth. It believes 
most earnestly in the peaceful settlements 
of international disputes and in the ref- 
erence of all controversies between na- 
tions to an international court of justice.’ 

“The next formal and solemn pledge 
was made in 1916. I quote again: ‘The 
Republican party believes that a firm, 
consistent and courageous and foreign 
policy always maintained by Republican 
presidents in accordance with American 
traditions is the best and it is the only 
true way to preserve peace and restore to 
us our rightful place among the nations. 
We believe in the peaceful settlements of 
international disputes and favor the es- 
tablishment of a world court for that 


(Laughter.) And * 


purpose. , 

“In 1920 the question of our foreign 
relations was very acute. The Senate 
had rejected the Versailles Treaty and 
the League of Nations pact. .The con- 
vention at Chicago voiced its approval 
of the rejection, but was unwilling to 
pledge aloofness from the world. There- 
fore it said in its platform pronounce- 
ment: ‘We pledge the coming Republi- 
can administration to such agreements 
with other nations of the world as shall 
meet the full duty of America to civiliza- 
tion and humanity in accordance with 
American ideals, without surrendering the 
right of the American people to exercise 
its judgment and its power in favor of 
justice and peace.’ 

“As a participant in the making of 
some of these platforms and as the ban- 
ner bearer in one campaign, I have the 
right to believe they spoke the party con- 
science so plainly that it is not easy to 
misconstrue. But there are other utter- 
ances which it is seemly to recall. I al- 
lude to the interpretation of the candidate 
in 1920. On August 28, 1920, speaking 
on the League of National proposal, I 
said frankly and very definitely I did not 
favor the United States entering the 
League of Nations. It was declared then 
that the issue as defined between the can- 
didates ‘involved the disparity between 
a world court of justice supplemented by 
world association for conference on the 
one hand and the counsel of the League 
on the other.’ And quoting further from 
the same address I recall that I said ‘the 
one is a judicial tribunal to be governed 
by fixed and definite principles of war 
without passion or prejudice. The other 
is an association of diplomats and poli- 
ticians whose determinations are sure to 
be influenced by considerations of honest 
expediency and national selfishness. One 
a government of laws and one a govern- 
ment of men’ 

“And in that same address I com- 
mended the Hague Tribunal. One para- 
graph is particularly appropriate to re- 
fresh. I quote: ‘I believe humanity 
would welcome the creation of an inter- 
national association for conference and a 
world court, whose verdicts on justi- 
ciable questions this country, in common 
with all nations, would be willing and 
able to uphold. The decision of such a 
court, or the recommendations of such a 
conference, could be accepted without sac- 
rificing on our part, or asking any other 
power to sacrifice one iota of its nation- 
ality.’ 

“So much for the political party his- 
tory. I have quoted it because I believe 
in keeping the faith. If political parties 
do not mean what they say, and if 
political candidates do not mearr what 
they say, then our form of government, 
our form of popular government, is based 
on fraud and cannot hope long to en- 
dure. (Applause.) 

“In compliance with its pledges the new 
administration which came into power in 
March, 1921, definitely and decisively put 
aside all thought of the United States 
entering the League of Nations. It does 
not propose to enter now (Applause.) by 
the side door, or the back door, or the 
cellar door. (Applatuse.) 

“T have no unseemly comment to offer 
on the League. If it is serving the old 
world helpfully, more power to it. I 
would welcome the demonstration of its 
utility in a condition which loudly calls 
for help. 

“But, it is not for us. 

“The Senate has so declared, the 
executive has so declared, the people 
themselves have so declared. 

“Nothing could be stamped more de- 
cisively with finality. 

“And in the further keeping of the 
faith, the administration made a treaty 
of peace with Germany, a just treaty, 
which so impressed our wartime enemy 
that when we came later on to set up 
a mixed claims commission to settle the 
claims of American nationals against Ger- 


| 
many, that nation named one commis- of all nations, and members of 4 
sioner, we named one, and then for the Assembly could have a veto on the far 
first time in the history of international powers permanently represented in | 
relationships, Germany asked us as a Council. 
contending nation to name the umpire, “Here was a device for electing jud} 
the third member whose vote would de- which removed the heretofore unsolyas 
cide all differences. problem of a satisfactory means 
“T know of no like tribute to a nation’s selecting them. 
fairness in all the records of history “Not the Council, but the hatio 
than in the fulfillment of the pledge of members thereof, must vote in majoi; 
free conference. for the same candidates for which me 
“The international conference on the bers of the’ Assembly vote in major, 
limitation of armaments was called, not else the election is void until a conferei; 
in haste, not because someone was prod- points the way to an agreement, y 
ding, but as early as the barriers to suc- “The court was established nd | 
cess could be removed, and the spirit of functioning. An American judge sits | 
that conference and the achievements the court, though we had no part | 
thereof have been written into history choosing him, and under the provisic| 
and will immeasurably be on the almost of its establishment the United Sta} 
universal popular favor already accorded. can apply for a court decision on 4} 
It was not alone the triumph of reduc- justiciable questions, even as any nat|| 
ing naval armaments, and ending com- participating in the court’s establishme| 
petition which was leading to oppressive “Perhaps the court is not all that so; 
naval strength, and adding staggering advocates of the court plan would have) 
burdens to the treasuries of competing be, but it is in a large measure the f 
powers; not alone the removal of every fillment of an aspiration we long ha} 
war cloud and every reason for con- boasted for the United States of Am 
flict in the Pacific so that now accord ica; so I thought and I still think | 
and concord abide where suspicion and ought to be a party to the agreement a 
fear have previously dwelt, but to give assume our part in its maintenance a 
an example to the world of the con- give to it.the benefit of such influer 
ference way to peace, which time will ap- as our size and wealth and ideals m 
praise as the supreme accomplishment. prove to be of use to it. (Applause.)| 
“Aardly had that gratifying work been “For mere eligibility to appeal to { 
accomplished before the administration court, nothing was needed. But it ¢ 
began its endeavors for further fulfill- not seem fair to seek its advantag) 
ment. Meanwhile an international court without accepting all becoming respon, 
of justice had been established. It was bilities, and here developed the stumbli 
an agency of peaceful settlement which block. a ; 
had long been sought. Its establishment “Naturally we should wish to parti 
previously had failed because no agree- pate in selecting the judges, and the ele 
ment had been possible over the method tors designated were members of t 
of electing judges. The existence of the League. We had no thought of joining t 
League of Nations offered a solution. League, we sought none of its offerin)| 
Almost all the members of the League we would accept none of its obligatio) 
had signed the protocol establishing the The President could propose no sol 
court. The members of the Council in tion to the signatory powers because t/ 
which the larger powers have permanent world had witnessed in disappointme| 
representation, afforded one voting body the spectacle of an executive proposi| 


with the veto on the members of the and the Senate disposing, and it was 1 
(Continued on page 40) 
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When you want the best type metal be guided by 
the standing of the manufacturer—that’s your as- 
surance of service satisfaction—that’s the one safe 
way to avoid a flood of mediocre metals. HOYT 
Type metal has been a high quality standard since 
1874—it makes good under the severest conditions. 
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THs is the new $2,000,000 office building being erected in Des Moines by the Equitable Life Insur- 

ance of Iowa. This building, when completed, will be by far the largest and most magnificent office 
building in the entire state. It is an example of the growth which Des Moines is now experiencing. 
The Des Moines Capital is ILowa’s biggest evening newspaper. 


In January, February and March the Capital published a larger volume of local advertising and a 
larger volume of department store advertising than any other Des Moines newspaper. 


Here are the department store figures: 


January — February — March — 1923 


GAPITAL; (Evening; Only) yrs eto. . Set ee on 502,437 lines 
2nd Newspaper (Evening Only ).......-.............0.0.4. 420,468 lines 
3rd Newspaper (Evening Only)......................... 128,885 lines 
4th Newspaper (Morning and Sunday)................... 86,967 lines 
| Here also are the local advertising figures (for the same period) : 
CAPITAL (Evening Only) scawiyde Mined tly eA a ena 1,362,991 lines 
2nd Newspaper (Evening Only)..................-...-.. 1,347,734 lines 
3rd Newspaper (Morning and Sunday)................... 618,758 lines 
4th Newspaper (Evening Only) ......................... 386,388 lines 


IMPORTANT NOTE: 


The Capital competes with a publisher who advertises a 
morning and evening newspaper combination as a single 
newspaper with a single circulation. This confuses many na- 
tional advertisers. The local advertiser knows the situation. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 


“The Department Store Newspaper” 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
New York — Chicago — San Francisco 
Lafayette Young, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


The Des Moines Capital’s Pure Food Show at the Coliseum, November 4th-10th, 1923. 
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| Will Rogers 


| who speaks at the A. N. P. A. din- 
ner Thursday evening, writes just 
as well as he talks. | 


| The same bright sallies, the 
ih same shrewd flashes of wit, the 
| | same homely humor, that bring 
i joy to a dry dinner, would please 
| your readers. 


Be generous, good publishers; 
share some of your opportunities 
| : with the home folks. We'll let 


you have the Rogers articles 


(weekly) on fair terms, provided 
| | the service is still open in your 
| territory. 

H] Col. Frederick Palmer sailed last Friday to get 


the six most interesting stories obtainable in 
| Europe. That means a good series, which we shall 


sell widely. 


1 , Did you know that Rube Goldberg’s cartoons 
| are now published in many more papers than a 
| year ago, and that the list grows faster than ever? 
Or that Fontaine Fox now has 20,000,000 readers 
| daily, counting five per copy? 


| Major Irvin Cobb has broken the world’s long- 
ly distance story-telling record, and with his second 
wind is going strong. 


O. O. McIntyre is still surprised at the growth 
of the list using his colorful New York letter. 
{| We knew we could do it; the stuff is great. 


Harry Tuthill’s new Sunday page “The Bun- 
gle Family,” is another of those successes. You 
can learn all about Harry and his interesting 
past in a biographical article that will soon ap- 
pear in Success Magazine. 


| | There are other things we might mention but 
we have used up all our space. 


The file Naught Syndicate, Hue, 


Times Building, New York 
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PRESIDENT TAKES WORLD 
COURT TO PRESS 


(Continued from page 38) 


desirable to make some proposal abroad 
that could not be carried out. 

“Indeed, none would be considered, 
and it was not pleasing to think of ask- 
ing the Senate’s consent to a program to 
which the nations concerned would not 
agree. 

“So very informally and very dis- 
creetly, and over a considerable period of 
time, the situation was felt out, and when 
satisfied that there was an appropriate 
course of action without connection with 
the League, provided the Senate con- 
sented, I proposed adherence to the court 
protocol and asked the Senate’s consent. 

“The documents speak for themselves. 
It was pointed out that no rights under 
the League and no obligations of the 
League would be incurred, but to make 
certain that we would not be involved, 
the letter of the Secretary of State sug- 
gested suitable reservations to afford 
ample guaranty. 

“There is the complete recital. It is 
in harmony with platform pledges, with 
candidatorial promises, I believe in har- 
mony with American aspirations. The 
Senate’s decision was hardly to be ex- 
pected amid the enormous pressure of 
business incident to the closing weeks of 
the short session. But I felt that the 
Senate, the country, and the friendly 
nations whose counsel we have sought, 
were entitled to know that our gestures 
abroad were sincere, and that our own 
people should know that there are no 
secrets about our purposes at home, once 
they are matured. 

“Excessive friends of the League have 
beclouded the situation but their unwar- 
ranted assumption that it is a move 
toward League membership. Let them 
disabuse their minds, because there is no 
such thought among us who must make 
our commitments abroad. 

“And the situation is likewise be- 
clouded by those who shudder excessively 
when the League is mentioned, and who 
assume entanglement is unavoidable. 
Any entanglement would first require an 
assent of the Senate, and if by any 
chance the Senate approved of any en- 
tanglements, the present administration 
would not complete the ratification. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

“If, in spite of these statements, 
uttered with full deliberation, there are 
excessive and unfounded objections on 
one hand, or utterly unjustifiable appre- 
hensions on the other, I know of no 
words fittingly to apply. 

“Frankly, there is one political bug- 
bear. When we discussed the League of 
Nations and its rule of force with its 
super-powers through a political Council 
and Assembly, I myself contended as a 
Senator for equal voting power on the 
part of the United States with any 
nation in the world. With her dominions, 
members of the League Assembly, the 
British Empire will have six votes in 
that branch of the court electorate, but 
it has only one in the electorate of the 
Council. In view of the fact that no 
nation can have more than one judge, it 
is a less formidable objection than when 
applied to the League as a super-power 
dealing with problems likely to abridge 
a nation’s rights. 

“I appraise the objection now as one 
who voted against its disparity of power 
in the League Assembly, but in the ap- 
praisal now I do not hesitate to say 
that if other great powers can accept 
without fear the voting strength of the 
British dominions, when these great pow- 
ers are without the ties of race to mini- 
mize international rivalries and sus- 
picions, we ought, in view of the natural 
ties of English-speaking kinship, feel our- 
selves reasonably free from danger. 

“The international court must be a 
matter of development. I earnestly com- 
mend it because I think it is a step in 
the right direction toward peaceful 
settlement of judiciable questions, toward 
the elimination of frictions which lead 
to war. 

“We can do vastly more to perfect it 
in the capacity of an adherence than in 


aloofness in which we relegate to | 
selves a right to say to the world! 
dictate but never comply.’ 

“T yield none of our rights, no 
our nationality, but I gladly yield 9| 
institutions and our co-operation to 
forward and forward toward that , 
peace and that reign of justice whj 
infinitely more secure in the rule 9 
tional honor than in national or | 
national force (applause), | 

“I have indulged the dream, I hay} 
dulged the justified hope that out o| 
international court might come the| 
fillment of our larger aspirations. 
the proof of its utility and a spir 
concord among nations might come 
voluntary conference of nations 9, 
which could be expected a clarified! 
codified international law to fy| 
assured peace under the law, and j, 
nations that understanding whic) 
ever the first and the best guarant 
peace. 

“I would not have a thought tt 
hold this question paramount to all 9. 
confronting our government. 

“TI do not hold it a menace to the | 
of any political party. It is not {| 
classed as a party question, but if, 
party repeatedly advocating a y. 
court, is to be rendered by the sugge| 
of an effort to perform in accor¢ 
with its pledge, it needs a new app: 
of its assets. 

“Our problems at home invariably 
for first consideration. Our own |}. 
must be kept in order and our own | 
fortune must be assured before we: 
be large contributors to world pro}: 
or measurably helpful to humanity, | 
I have little patience with the conte) 
of those who believe that larger | 
mercial advantages will attain our i: 
assumption of world responsibilities, 

“Nations are not engaged in bart. 
their trade advantages for larger fel| 
ships. We do not do it ourselves ani 
need not ask what we do not give, (| 
merce is the very life blood of every 
ple’s existence and a nation’s comme) 
opportunities are valued little less | 
the security of its citizenship, 

“A restored Europe with less const’ 
tion in conflict and more production 
consumption in hopeful peace and | 
ished hate would add to the volum| 
world commerce, and we would gl) 
acclaim such a restoration and out 
fluence and our helpfulness are 1 
whenever they will avail, But we | 
not intrude where we ourselves w 
resist an intrusion. \ 

“Our peaceful commerce is gainin| 
strength because we are free from {| 
ical entanglements and can be cha 
with no selfish designs. In the ma 
of new pacts and the remaking of! 
which is ever going on, we ask m0 1} 
and we expect no less than that ¢| 
part which we are ever ready toa 
others. That position is absolutel 
assailable. The nation which gi 
justice may confidently ask it, and 
world socially, politically and com 
cially which would promote 
through association or judgmen 
Court, must practice justice in it 
transactions. In reciting the i 
of the fulfillment in. our forei 
tions I have omitted to make 
to one, and that is to enlarged and 
understanding with all the rep 
the Western Continent. ; 

“And I like to say that your go 
ment has been instrumental in 
the various causes of contention a 
flict in the western world and has | 
but one difficult solution left, and taj 
that with Mexico is nearing its | 

“T made allusion in the beg 
political charts and the good 
political parties. ‘Sometimes there 1 
be a variation from the chart, of 
because of the unexpected developt 
of impassable shoals. 


This Admini: 
tion pledged by a sponsoring party 
more than a quarter of a century of 
iteration to the building of a merc’ 
marine, was unable to secure the ef! 
ment which was believed to be the wal 
fulfillment. But it would be a pe 
small administration which wee 


‘render the aspiration for a merchant | 


rine and scrap or sacrifice our 8 
merchant fleet in a pique of disapp( 


(Continued on page 42) 
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643489 


Average daily net paid circulation of the 


rgest daily circulation in America—and at three cents a copy 


This circulation was for the six months ending March 3], 
1923. Compared with the period ending October 1, 1922, it was a 


Gam of 20,740 daily 


1e circulation of the Evening Journal is double that of 
me next ee paper and 87,783 eeiaes. 


ENING WORLD "327 7,855 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS OF CIRCULATION 
for six months ending March 31, 1923 


with gains and losses compared with previous six months statement. 


EVENING JOURNAL . . 643,489 . . 20,740 Gain 


Evening World .........2.. 277,853 . . 12,804 
—— °159,786 Sun sec Sagar eee rem oh 177,290 . . 2,647 Loss 
Globe we Bag tet a hal. chic 159,786 . . 6,410 “ 
Maillon 2, re, AS 2 ek ele con pg 144,135 . . 17,080 “ 
Telegram ®t inva. ole Fos cep ie 8,343 


. 365,636 copies daily 
Sun aes 466, 199 
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300.900 . 400,000 


The Eberage daily net paid circulation of the Evening Journal is 
28,560 copies more than the Evening World, 
Sun and Globe combined 


Editor 


WASHINGTON 


in Southwestern 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Hub of the Greatest Bituminous Coal Region 
in the World 


as well as an Important Manufacturing, Farming and 
Educational Center, Is Now Enjoying the Greatest Era 
of Prosperity in its History. 


More than $3,500,000 building operations just completed, 
including the GEORGE WASHINGTON $2,000,000 HOTEL 


—leading hostelry on the famous National road. 


THE OBSERVER THE REPORTER 


MORNING AND EVENING 


ARE THE CITY’S ONLY NEWSPAPERS, REACH- 
ING A TERRITORY OF 200,000 POPULATION 
IN WASHINGTON AND GREENE COUNTIES. 


CIRCULATION—16,378 
(A. B. C. report for six months ending March 31, 1923) 


These progressive newspapers now have the largest circu- 
lation and greatest advertising patronage in their history. 
They offer remarkable opportunities to the general adver- 
tiser. 


OUR NEW $200,000 BUILDING 


With an equipment and plant of equal value, including a 
new 32-page, 2-unit Goss press, will be ready for occupancy 
and use within the next 30 days. 


As complete and modern publishing plant as can be found 
in most cities of over 100,000 population. 


A FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT of the official opening 
of this building and a description of same will be made in 
an early issue of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


THE STEWART GROUP 


THE OBSERVER AND THE REPORTER— 
Washington, Pa. 


Howard L. Christman, Advertising Manager 


THE TRIBUNE (Evening)—Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Circulation—5,200—James H. March, Business and 
Advertising Manager. 


THE DAILY TIMES (Evening)—Beaver, Pa. 


Circulation—4,300—Robert L. Slough, Advertising Manager 
E. L. Freeland—General M anager 


JOHN L. STEWART—President and Publisher 
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OMAHA BEE HAS BIG 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Changes in Personnel Also Announced 
—Brewer Increases Holdings— 
Fred S. Hunter Acting as 
Managing Editor 


A number of changes in personnel have 
been made by the Omaha (Neb.) Bee in 
connection with a program of expansion. 
Basil Brewer, 
general manager, 
has largely in- 
creased his hold- 
ings of stock and 
become _ vice- 
president of the 
Bee _ Publishing 
Company. Mr. 
Brewer has been 
general manager 
and part owner 
since December, 
1921. 

The Bee is now 
published by the 
Bee Publishing 
Company, which 
was incorporated in January, 1923. Of- 
ficers are N. B. Updike, president; Basil 
Brewer, vice-president; Gorton Roth, 
secretary, and Frank J. DeTemple, treas- 
urer. In connection with the sale of 
stock to Mr. Brewer, N. B. Updike said: 
“My year and a half of association with 
Mr. Brewer in publishing the Bee has 
made me glad to have him increase his 
holdings in the Omaha Bee.” 

Fred S. Hunter, for three years city 
editor, is now acting managing editor. 
John B. Long, formerly assistant city 
editor of the Des Moines (Iowa) Trib- 
une, has been made city editor. Paul 
Greer is in charge of the editorial pages. 

V. A. Bridge has succeeded Elmer S. 
Rood as circulation manager. Mr, Bridge 
was formerly assistant circulation man- 
ager. Before joining the Omaha Bee he 
was in charge of the country circulation 
of the Cincinnati Post. 

In the advertising department, James 
A, Austin, formerly promotion manager 
of the World-Herald, is establishing an 
extensive service department for the Bee. 
Rome Benedict, formerly of the Norfolk 
(Neb.) News, is now copy chief of the 
service department under Mr. Austin. 

Beginning March 14, the Bee started 
publication of all features syndicated by 
the New York Tribune and added the 
International News Service and the Uni- 
versal News Service and Arthur Bris- 
bane’s “Today” feature. 


Basin BREWER 


a 
PRESIDENT TAKES WORLD 
COURT TO PRESS 


(Continued from page 40) 
i ee 


ment over the Senate’s failure to give 
approval. 

“For security of defense, for the avoid- 
ance of such extravagant and ineffectual 
outlay in the case of future wars as 
we experienced in the last and for the 
promotion of our commerce and our emi- 
nence on the seas, I believe still a great 
merchant marine is an outstanding 
American requirement. (Applause.) And 
since we cannot hope for government aid 
to private ownership, we propose to do 
our best to organize and consolidate our 
lines and services, applying the lessons 
of experience which costs us hundreds of 
millions in operation alone, and then offer 
them for sale. If we cannot sell, we are 
going to operate and operate aggressively 
until Congress inhibits such a course. 

“Confessedly, this is a contradiction of 
the proposal to have less government in 
business and more business in govern- 
ment; but if we cannot get out of the 
shipping business in a practical way and 
be assured of privately-owned and 
privately-operated shipping, it is the busi- 
ness of government to conserve our ship- 
ping assets and make for ourself reliance 
on the high seas. 

“One more thought, little expected on 
this occasion I am sure, but particularly 
appropriate before a highly representa- 


tive body of the American press, 

from experience how a newspap 
confidently prints opinions on py 
fairs. He has a marked adyant;, 
cause he is seldom called upon 
good, unless he happens to be | 
President, and apparently no ey 
man was ever put to that test | 
(Laughter. ) 

“You have been saying a lot ab| 
failure of Congress and the lack ¢: 
work between the executive a) 
Congress. Many of you have d| 
that there is not some strong man| 
White House to make Congress 
bidding. A great change has taker | 
vitally influencing the work of ai 
trative and legislative fulfillmen 

“This effectiveness is no long 
fluenced by war stress, or pres) 
personality. The great change ha: 
about unawares and, as moulders | 
lic opinion, you have ignored the 
mental reason. 

“It is the change in our politic 
tem, the rule of the primaries, th| 
toward pure democracy, and the g 
impotence of political parties, W 
gotten away from the representati: 
tem. We have reached a point wh) 
lack of party loyalty has made 
sponsorship in government less ej 
than it was. We have come to ¢ 
when a party platform is regarded | 
many men in public life as even 
portant than a scrap of paper, and | 
or blocs are turned to serve gro. 
terests, and many individuals sery 
own, while contempt for party con} 
or caucus has sent party loyalty i: 
discard. I believe in political part 

“They were the essential agen 
popular government which made y. 
we are. We were never perfec 
under our party system we wroi 
development under representative ( 
racy unmatched in all proclaimed | 
and human advancement 

“We achieved under the party ¢ 
where parties were committed to | 
and party loyalty was a mark of | 
and inspiration toward accomplis 
Nowadays, in many states, part 
herence is flouted, loyalty is held | 
contemptible, and nominations for 
are often influenced by voters e) 
under an opposing party banne: 
platforms are sometimes the in’ 
utterances of expediency, influenc 
nominees, rather than by advoca. 
principle. Let no one misconstrue 
am not advocating the abandonm 
the primary which gives to every \ 
voice in nominating men- for off 
determining party policy. I would 
fully preserve and safeguard it ¢ 
the old-time abuses which impel!’ 
adoption. But, I would make it an 
of indisputable party expression | 
than a means of party confusion 
struction. (Applause.) 

“I like the inculcation of loyalt 
pride of association, and the insp| 
to accomplishment. TI like the part: 
ernment where purposes are reacl| 
the reasoning of honest represen 
and I like a party which is commis) 
to govern, to strive in good cons) 
and all loyalty to keep the pledges | 
brought it popular approval. 

“Our drift today is toward 
democracy, and no pure democrac; 
long survived. (Applause.) | 

“We talked solemnly and ai 
about preserving our world civili 
I have every confidence in its su’) 
But, it may only be assured by | 
kind reaching the proper appraisal 
secure avenues of twenty centur 
human progress. In our America wi 
the freest and the best press in the | 
(applause). In its power today on) 
press can sound the warning and | 
to that conviction which will enable 
play our full part in this work of 1) 
vation.” al 

Among Washington correspondet 
comparying President Harding ¢ 
trip north were Robert Barry © 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; L. G 
bert and Ross Bartley of the Ass¢| 
Press; George R. Holmes of the | 
national News Service; W. P. Fly’ 
the Universal Service; Samuel qT, 
liamson of the New York Times; | 
Bell of the Louisville Courier-Jot 
Harry N. Price of the Washington 
and Laurence Martin of the United - 


\ 
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ANY LINE IN THE PAPER 
Set from the Same Linotype 


It has been hard to get some news- 
paper publishers to realize that the 
Linotypes are now so flexible that 
they can set any line in the paper. 
The thing seems too good to be true. 

Andso forthe A. N. P. A. Conven- 
tion this year we have prepared an 
exhibit that will present the range 
and adaptability of the Text-and- 
Display Linotype in a very forceful 
and unforgettable way. 

First a specimen page was set 
combining all the problems of the 
front page and advertising page 
display. Then part of this page was 
photographically enlarged twelve 
times its natural size so that it 
would take up a whole corner of the 


Model 21 Text-and-Display Linotype 


4 EATON 
room. In the middle of the page a r (ae i See 
hole was cut out big enough to ad- Soyjpenetncteeee eee! phere eae cy petted peel 
mit a Model 21 Linotype and a 
magazine rack. Ribbons run in Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
from various type faces on the page 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
to the magazines showing how the SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS | 
entire page was set from the one CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO ! 


machine—all from one keyboard, 
and each font completely contained 
in one magazine. 


This Exhibit is Illustrated on the Following Pages 
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SAME LINOTYPE SETS __ This Sp 


VERY LINE IN PAPER Shows 


Full 36-Point Set on | Untimited Number of Facey Can Be Set a 
Text-and-Display On A Text-o@d- Display hi Heads, Ads 


- } 
Machine It is the purpose. of this folde& to show what can b Matter Set 
a Text-and-Display Linotype argl a comparatively Same Lay; 


{ equipment of 
fete possibilities 
faces that cun be 


matrices. It does not by any Means show the com 
of the machine since there is no lit to the number of 
MANY ECONOMIES | sto» 

The additional faces are carried }n cither full lc 
and only a few seconds. are quired to chan; 
longer than it would take a hand e&ppositor to vet out : 
type. 


All-Slug Efficiency In order to provide the purchaser }f a Di 
Z equipment needed to put his plant on Yn all- 
Possible fo 


pany has cut a very wide range of disp 
Newspape 


| 
5) 
| 


JOB WORK 


r short maga- 
2ZINGS NO 
new case vt 


eee | 


Carefully Planned | 


Extends Usef 
of Machi) | 


with the 
he Com 


splay 


This includes complete series of all t? nerally usef! fami- 
lies, such as Cheltenham, Century, ¢ Q sod Bod&pi, as 
welltas a great variety of faces that are 


itable for ecial purses. 


This page is cont 
» one Modél 21 equipy 
were selected for the 


With the modern multiple-magazi&te 
text-and-display Linotype it would be The Rela 
possible to set the average newspaper *» 
body-matter, heads, to Suce 


in its entirety; 


subheads and ads al] from the same ~AAvOrtl 
machine. Of coursi 1 a daily paper pte : 

| and even on a large We&s!y, limitations eat 

| of time make this impract al, but, even tis 


ivpes, it is 
sach all 


in the plant with many Li 
a great adyantage to have o 
around utility machine. 

In most newspaper offices a Mo 
or 22 will make quick work of 
play for heads and ads and 
be available for setting the } 
ter of the ads or, when the p} 
load comes, it can be thrown @ 
body-matter to help out the of 
chines. ; 


eh Time Saved in 
Setting*Big Type 
On Machin@ 


Greater Flexibilit 
Such a machine in ad 


great economy 0 I-s 
provides grea in, ST iB T OL 
for the composing \ DI RI U I 
the eternal cry fox cpa 
tie-ups due to las 
It pleases the re 
duces a Cleaner 
pleases the ady 
is always set in ng 
The normal rag 
ing a full-width j 
of practically 4 
the average new 
advisable the mag 
te handle corde 
point. The pre 
even these very 
Linotype has bes 
the Hearst pape 
number of years sem 
point heading in thi 


wspapers Move 
Stop Waste 


rend only in importance ty 
change brought about 
avo when the Linotype aba 


of the Linotype to all their 
jon. 

he development within the last) 
i of text-and-d lay Linot) 
fgreatly increased range and 
and the cutting by the Lirto# 
any of a wide assortment off 
f makes’ it entire 
for any newspaper. to 
g@ ideal of efficiency. 


Used By Many Papers 
two hundred | represem 
pers in all parts of the 
cores of weeklies and 


composition and have orgarg 
eir composing rooms on that ¥ 
papers are unanimous in 


d attribute to it many unexpe 
onomies and conveniences. 
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Part of the Exhibit of the Mergenthaler Linotype Comp 
Illustrating the Range and Flexibility of 
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‘wa Dollars 


| New Sport Hose 


WOSIERY is one of the mst important items on your vaca- 
tion list. The hosiery ygu wear indicates your sense of taste 


aps more clearly y fan at ther element of your appear- 
u must haye plenty of hose—and you must have 
ot only when first worn but after 
gpse offer thy ptages at really 
women, / S700; 


triean Newspaper Publishers’ Association Convention 


Magazine Text-and-Display Linotype 
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The Exhibit shown on the preceding page was made BIG because 


it has a big significance for every newspaper: 


Any Newspaper, Large or Small, 
Can Enjoy the Speed and Economy of 


Linotype-Set Display 


Display Linotypes are saving money in hundreds 
of composing rooms—in small dailies and weeklies 
as well as big city papers. 

Many small papers have proved that it would pay 
to put ina Display Linotype even if it were only used 
three or four hours a day to set display because in 
those three or four hours the display machine does 
work that would take many hours if done by hand. 

But there is no need for a Text-and-Display Lino- 
type ever being idle. In the average small or medium 
sized office it will clean up the display composition in 
a short time and then be ready to help out on any kind 
of composition for which it is needed. 

In addition to being a Display Machine it can be 
a Utility Machine, of wide usefulness, ready at any 
time for any task. 

Ask the nearest agency to show you just howa Text- 
and-Display Linotype will fit into your composing 
room and speed up production all along the line. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in the Bodoni Series 


NEW ORLEANS 


LOCAL CIRCULATION AT 
SATURATION POINT 


(Continued from page 34) 


ased on at least three points—a quality 
ewspaper, reasonable price and service. 


‘he majority of newspapers have 
sached the saturation point in city cir- 
ylation, so now their | only recourse 
yward making any striking increases in 
ireulation is in the country to and on 
ye rural route. You must furnish your 
ural patrons with a paper which appeals 
» them. Therefore, we should study 
ne needs of our farmer friends.” 

W. P. Lovell, of the Bloomington (II1.) 

’antagraph, spoke on “What Do R. B. 
), Subscribers Value Most in a Daily 
aper—the News, Pictures or Markets; 
Tew York stocks, bonds or produce?” 
Je said in part: [ ; 

“Obviously, the primary function of a 
aily newspaper is to give the news of 
he day and certain_legitimate advertis- 
ig to its readers. Just what is news is 
ometimes debatable but, without ques- 
ion, the general news of the day, 
ictures and all market reports, whether 
hey be of stocks, bonds or farm produce 
re all news as distinguished from 
dyertising. I presume that the member 
uggesting this subject has in mind, when 
ie speaks of “Pictures,” the news pic- 
ure page so popular at the present time, 
ather than cartoons and comic strips, 
nd as “news” he doubtless means to 
lassity the written local and telegraphic 
ews, country correspondence, etc. 

“Doubtless, the average farmer is 
aost interested in the market reports, 
varticularly during the seasons when he 
ias stocked grain or other produce to 
ell. His wife is also a follower of the 
qarkets. While the New York financial 
juotations of stocks and bonds are of 
nterest to some R. F. D. subscribers, 
hey are, | am sure, but comparatively 
ew who are investors. At the same 
ime, they are doubtless followed in a 
‘asual way by many as an index to the 
eneral prosperity of the country, all of 
vhich has an influence on their own 
radings in live stock and grain. I 
hould say produce markets are in the 
‘lass of news most valued by the R. F. 
J» subscriber.” 

Walter E. Hoots, assistant circulation 
nanager of the Indianapolis Star, de- 
dared that in his opinion the best way 
or a morning newspaper to develop 
nore home delivery business both in a 
‘ity of publication and suburban territory 
S to give, first, unexcelled delivery 
jervice to the subscribers already on the 
lists, and, secondly, secure new readers 
y intelligent promotion methods. 

he circulation of a morning news- 
daper is founded upon prompt, early 
lelivery service,” he said. “No morn- 
ng paper regardless of its merits can 
lope to achieve a full measure of success 
n its field unless it has a well oiled, 
ficient delivery service.” 

Speaking on attracting the attention 
of non-readers, W. J. Parker, assistant 
urculation manager of the Chicago 
“vening American, named four elements: 
First, attract attention,” he said. 
Second, arouse interest. Third, create 
lesire, Fourth, move to action. A plan 
pI campaign may carry the first three 
elements successfully and fail on the 
fourth. In that case the plan, irrespec- 
ave of the amount of money spent, the 
mount of energy expanded, proves a 
dismal failure, 

“The biggest problem the newspaper 
tas is figuring out a plan that will be 
droductive in attracting the attention of 
che Non-reader only—eliminate the cost 
et attracting the attention of one who 
lS already a reader. (In some cases this 
S mot determined, as it cannot be in 
buch Campaigns as direct by mail and 
sampling, which is very expensive as, 
‘1 Many cases, your promotion matter 
S 80ing to someone who has been a 
‘eader for Many years and the value 
is lost.) So in figuring a real campaign 
‘hese are two methods that should be 
mminated, unless in the case of sampling 
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you stand a man near the news stand at 
some prominent place and give him the 
same number of copies of your paper that 
this news stand sells of all the other 
papers combined. Then when a _ cus- 
tomer approaches the stand, and buys a 
paper other than yours, this man hands 
hint a copy—this is the only method of 
sampling that I know of, where you 
eliminate the chance of duplication.” 

“First of all each circulation manager 
must decide about the amount of terri- 
tory he wishes his paper to obtain cir- 
culation in, and then, after this has been 
accomplished, watch the renewals,” de- 
clared Walter Wilcox, of the Elgin 
(Ill.) Daily Courier. “Our field covers 
a territory including in a radius of about 
25 miles, as we find that our advertisers 
are interested in this circulation. In 
this territory we have one man who 
solicits the farmers for new business and 
renewals. While he is calling upon 
these people he explains the merits of 
our paper and the advantages it is for 
them to read it. In doing this we find 
that he not only educates our readers 
but creates a friendship with our sub- 
scribers.,” 

J. P. Kienzle, circulation manager of 
the Springfield, Illinois, State Journal, 
said distributing of a “self erasing pad” 
tepresented the best suburban circulation 
building stunt he ever used. “I want to 
keep the self-erasing pad you sent me. 
Please increase my State Journal order 
one copy daily and Sunday, or two copies 
Sunday only. I agree to hold increase 
for at least eight weeks,” read the 
coupon sent with each pad to a newsboy. 
He said over 75 per cent of the carriers 
responded with increase. 

Ray Evans, of the Davenport (Ia.) 
Times, told how to build good will and 
develop enthusiasm in a carrier organiza- 
tion. “The first step I take when hiring 
a new boy is to have a real talk with 
him explaining each phase of and every- 
thing about the work, making him feel 
at home and by doing this I try to gain 
his confidence,” he said in part. “I give 
him the impression that he is one of 
the cogs in the big machinery, thus giv- 
ing him a feeling of responsibility. I 
give the boys the glad hand, advise and 
praise them.” 

“T do not want to come right out and 
disapprove of giving automobiles in 
subscription campaigns but I do think 
that eight out of every ten of these 
campaigns conducted the publishers 
found it far more expensive than it was 
first estimated,” declared James J. 
McMillon, of the Danville (Ill.) Morn- 
ing Press. “For a new paper it is a 
good thing. But for the established 
paper it is mighty expensive and the 
money could be spent better in the 
editorial room toward giving the people 
a better paper more successfully.” 

“Head Lines” was the subject of the 
address cf J. A. Beckett, outside circu- 
lation manager of the Decatur (Ill. ) 
Review. “Head lines are, if truthful, a 
great benefit to a newspaper,” he said, 
“but very often they are misleading, 
When the reader picks up a newspaper, 
whether it be on the street car or in 
the home, the first thing he looks for is 
the streamer. The streamer is supposed 
to state with emphasis the leading news 
article in that day’s issue. Of course, 
on this point editors will differ. Thus 
we see different streamers on different 
paper publications of the same date. 

“Yet this may be accounted for, par- 
tially at least, by the fact that an article 
of national importance may be of more 
importance to the readers of the New 
York Times than of the Denver Post. 
“Headlines are often written by persons 
who do not understand the conditions 
surrounding the making of the story. 
Once I wrote a human interest story 
about a girl suffering from the sleeping 
sickness, a daughter of an acquaintance 
of mine who was a very good citizen 
in the town in which we lived, and 
mailed it to our paper. It was with 
pride that I thought of the morrow when 
I knew those dear anxious parents would 
search every column, every line, if 
necessary to find out what their favorite 
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Those Who Met Us at the 
A.N.P. A. CONVENTION 


Were very enthusiastic over our exhibit. Let 
us convince you that with our system you can not 
only save time and money but increase the efficiency 
of your circulation and mailing departments. 


STYLE “C” RELIEFOGRAPH 


This machine is used for embossing names on our patented thin 
aluminum plates; the machine is about the same size as a typewriter, 
absolutely noiseless and has a capacity of 50 plates per hour. It is 
operated by hand lever; not motor driven. (See motor driven machine 


below.) 


Do away with your galley room and linotype 
slugs for newsdealers and subscribers. Substitute 
our thin indestructible aluminum plates, have the 
printing of your mailer strip, preparation of the 
lists, etc., done in the circulation department under 
the observation of the circulation manager, where 
the work can be done in half the time required with 
any other system and names entered on a daily list 
up to within an hour before closing time. 


For those whose lists warrant it, we have an 
Automatic Mailing Machine which eliminates 
mailer strip entirely and prints on the margin of the 
publication direct at a speed of from 10,000 to 
15,000 per hour. 


POWER RELIEFOGRAPH 


Reliefograph, for embossing names, addresses, etc., on aluminum plates; 
equipped with one-sixth horse-power motor. Capacity, 250 name plates 
per. hour. 


Efficiency, Speed and Economy are 
mous with 


synony- 


POLLARD-ALLING 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


220-230 West 19th Street New York City 
White and Gold Room—No. 110 
WALDORF-ASTORIA—during convention 
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National advertisers all over the 
country are beginning to wake up 
to the possibilities offered by using 


the On 


| Daily Newspaper 


in Norristown, Pennsylvania, the 
commercial hub of Montgomery 
county, the third richest of the 67 
counties in the state, and a strictly 
American community which rare- 
ly feels the pinch of business de- 
pression due to its diversified in- 
dustries and the great yield of its 
magnificent farms. 


At 


| Norristown, Penna. 


the great buying center of this rich 
territory, this newspaper is pub- 
lished and it covers its field com- 
pletely. 


Since January 1, 1923, when the 
Norristown Daily Herald and the 
Norristown Times were combined, 
the ‘circulation -has been steadily 
1923, 
the paid circulation was 12,495. 


going upward —in March, 


| Norristown Gimes PHerala 


Montgomery County’s Great Home 
Newspaper 
Member of Audit Bureau Circulation. 


Norristown Herald 
Founded 1799 


Norristown Times 
Founded 1881 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


Managers’ National Advertising 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
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paper ~was saying about their beloved 
daughter. 

“And lo and behold, I had written a 
front page article for there it stood out 
as prominently as a sore thumb at a 
husking bee in great big letters as black 
as night, headed “Sleeping Beauty Still 
Snoozes,” 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, W. H. Coonradt, Decatur 
(Ill.) Review; vice-president, Charles 
Payne, Indianapolis Star; — secretary- 
treasurer, G. L. Galloway, Rockford 
(Tll.)  Register-Gazette (re-elected) ; 
directors: Ray Evans, Davenport (Iowa) 
Times; E. C. Herves, Danville (IIl.) 


Commercial-News; H. T. Larsen, Racine 
(Wis.) Journal-News; B. W. Reasoner, 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Star. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Chicago in October. 


CIRCULATION NEWS AND 
VIEWS 


R B. MAHAFFEY, circulation man- 

* ager. of the Waycross (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald, has left that paper to go 
with the Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch. 
George Hoffer succeeds him on the Jour- 


nal-H erald. 


The Omaha Daily News has 500 
Ranger bicycles to give away to boys and 
girls for pulling in subscriptions. 


About 600 boys and girls of Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., have been entertained by the 
Platte Valley Daily News for the last 
two Saturday afternoons at a movie 
party. 

Subscription contest for carriers has 
been inaugurated by the Xenia (Ohio) 
Evening Gazette. In addition to cash 
prizes, the Gazette has also posted a 
grand prize of an all-day picnic at 
Lakeside Park, Dayton, for carriers who 
secure more than two new subscriptions 
which are retained more than six weeks 
each. 


Carriers of the Xenia (Ohio) Evening 
Gazette have organized a baseball team 
and sent challenges to carrier tedms in 
other cities in central and southwestern 
Ohio. 


The Celumbus (Ohio) Evening Dis- 
patch is offering prizes of baseball equip- 
ment for new subscriptions. The contest 
is open to any boy in the city. 

Louis A. Pfeifer, better known as 
“Augie,” celebrated his  sixty-fourth 
birthday on April 22 and also the anni- 
versary of his fifty-fourth year of 
service with the Columbus, Ohio, State 
Journal. Mr. Pfeifer entered the news- 
paper’s service in 1869, as a newsboy. He 
next entered the circulation department, 
which he has served ever since. Mr. 
Pfeifer is the veteran of: the State 
Journal family. He has moved with the 
Journal four times as the paper grew 
larger. 

More than 125 boys competed in the 
marbles tournament staged by the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner. Cash prizes 
of $7.50, $5 and $2.50 were awarded the 
three winners. The contests were con- 
ducted by Al Warden, sports editor. 

Ira Rebman, formerly circulation man- 
ager for the Eugene (Ore.) Register, has 
resigned to become an automobile sales- 
man. 

The St. Paul Daily News will award a 
large American flag to the school wining 
first place in a spelling contest for high 
schools of the city and county. The 
News has also started a circulation cam: 
paign with prizes for carriers quite out 
of the ordinary. The fifteen most suc- 
cessful carrier-canvassers will be given a 
two-week outing in a summer camp on 
the St. Croix River in Wisconsin, with 
all expenses paid. In addition, the five 
best carriers will be allowed $5 each for 
spending money and the wages of their 
substitutes will be paid. The next five 
best will also receive $5, but must pay 
their substitutes. The last group of five 
will have only their expenses paid. 

i 


BANNED IN ONTARIO | 


BETTING INFORMATION 


Province Takes Strong Stand on Pub 
lications of Odds or Any Money | 
Facts in Connection with 


Horse Racing 


In the event of the Canadian Parlia| 
ment failing to pass legislation prohibit 
ing the publishing of betting informatio) 
in Canada, the province of Ontario wij’ 
have ready for proclamation, an ac 
which will make it an offense to publis|| 
such information within the province lim 
its. The measure has passed- the com 
mittees and/is ready for the third readin; 
in the legislature. If the Dominion lay 
materializes the Ontario bill will remaj) 
inoperative. 

According to the terms of the Ontari 
act, betting information includes: “Tips 
selections, choices, odds, winning mone} 
prices, money paid to winners, pari 
mutuel payments or any similar informa 
tion relating to or applicable to, or con 
nected with any horse race, steeplechase 
pacing, running or-trotting race, whethe| 
held within or without Ontario.” Th 
committee added to this list names o 
owners’ stables or jockeys. 

The word publication is defined as in 
cluding: “Board, tape, sheet, paper 
pamphlet, newspaper, magazine or peri 
odical,” and publish includes, “the act o 
‘writing, typewriting, printing and other 
wise making information legible and thi 
act of producing, displaying, distributing 
selling or offering for sale and disposin; 
of.” The penalty attached is $500 fine 
in addition to which an offender may bhi 
sent to jail for six months. 

The province has no power to sto, 
outside newspapers containing betting in 
formation from entering the province bj| 
mail, but it does claim the power to pre: 
vent their sale, unless offending portions 
are cut out or obliterated. An amend 
ment provides that the law shall not ap-| 
ply to British newspapers. 

In reply to a question as to the positior 
of a man receiving through the mai) 
paper containing betting information anc 
showing it to another, the Attorney Gen: 
eral said that would be an offense, 


NEWS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Editor & Publisher Cup Play Will Be| 
in Washington May 22 


Golf play on the second leg of the 
Epitor & PuBLISHER cup, the intercity| 
trophy of the newspaper golf clubs, will| 
be renewed by teams representing Bos-' 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Washing-, 
ton and possibly Baltimore some time) 
early in September. Definite decision to} 
invite the teams to Washington for the| 
second intercity match has been reached 
by the Washington Newspaper Golf Club 
and correspondence now is underway 
looking to the arrangement of the| 
tournament. 

The ten-man team representing the 
New York Club won the first tournament | 
and a leg on the EpiTor & PUBLISHER 
cup over the Engineers Course a year 
ago last summer, when only Boston and 
Washington took part. The Philadel-| 
phia organization has expressed a desire 
to take part in the second tournament| 
and Baltimore will be invited if a local) 
organization of newspaper golfers 1s 
perfected there. 

The annual spring tournament of the. 
Washington newspaper men, in wHich) 
President Harding will participate, will 
take place May 22 on the new Rock 
Creek Park course. The links, an addi- 
tion to Washington’s system of municipal 
courses, will be opened by the newspaper 
tournament. 


Kansas to Raise—Golf Scores 


Kansas newspaper men_ afflicted with 
“solfitis” will be guests of Topeka a 
28 and 29 at the fifth semi-annual golt) 
tournament of the Kansas Golf Associa-) 
tion. The Topeka Press Club will en-| 
tertain the visitors. A cup has 
offered by Frank P. MacLennan. | 
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Leads In Westchester County 


(The Country’s Greatest Suburban Area) 


THE DAILY ARGUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Se 


A Model 


40 Page Hoe Press 


Newspaper 
Printing Plant 
In One of the Show Lees 
Places of the eee 
County Machines 


FIRST 


STREET AT SECOND AVENUE 


For the First 3 months of 1923 The 
Daily Argus Has Gained More Than 
190,000 Lines of Paid Advertising 
Over Same Period in 1922. 


de Over 7,200,000 Lines of 
Record Advertising 
of 30 per cent more than any other 


Paper in Westchester County 


THE UNIQUE RECORD OF COMPLETE HOME CIRCULATION 
Publishers A. B. C. Statement April 1 (6 Months Average) 3, 586 


1923 ; 1923 1923 


Hanuaryo,020 3; l ebruatyyoeos) Marche we nk 2442. 3,139 


Now Approaching 9.000 


Goes Into Nearly 
Every House 
In Its Home City 


Circulated in an area of 414 square miles. This means about 1800 copies to every square 
mile. Nearly everybody takes the Argus. Few, if any homes, are without it as a daily 
visitor. The only newspaper printed and published in Mount Vernon. The actual net city 
paid average for the first 3 months of 1923 is 7,216 copies daily. 


ONE OF THE BEST PRINTED DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Foreign Representatives Published Every Business Evening by 
GEO. B. DAVID CO. A. R. KEATOR STILES & MERRIAM, nc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York Chicago, Ill. Established 1892 
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OUR OWN WORLD OF LETTERS 


Edited by JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director Department of Journalism, New York University 


ACADEMIC and pedantic critics of 
the press who continually “point 
with pride’ to British journals and 
“View with alarm”. certain characteris- 
tics of the American press, are too often 
unfamiliar with the foreign press which 
they praise so highly. In the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Frank Ward O’Malley makes a startling 
comparison of New York and London 
newspapers, in his article “Slowing 
Down Through Fleet Street.” By way 
of comparison he takes the tragic deaths 
of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson and 
Stanford White. 

White was killed at five minutes to 
eleven—one hour and five minutes be- 
fore New York newspapers went to 
press. Field Marshal Wilson was shot 
immediately after luncheon hour. How 
well the White story in spite of time 
limits was covered by New York news- 
papers needs no comment. How the 
murder of Wilson was handled by the 
London papers is thus summed up by 
Mr. O'Malley: 

“Not a single Fleet Street newspaper appearing 
the evening of the day Sir Henry was killed, 
nor the papers of the next morning nor even the 
next night, had the correct names of his mur- 
ders. These earlier stories passed over the 
cause of the crime with one, sometimes two 
lines of vaguest surmise. There was absolutely 
nothing told about the moyements of the mur- 
derers in the hours preceding the shooting, 


nothing at all about their previous lives or 
records. 2 és 
“One London ‘night final—now before me 


as I write—places the crime in the wrong street. 
The names of the policemen shot during the 
chase and capture of the murderers are not 
mentioned in these first stories. : 

“One leading London paper failed to note 
altogether that a brave citizen who aided in the 
chase also was shct by the murderers. A part 
of the London press had three murderers arrive 
in a taxicab and shoot Sir Henry. There were 
only two, and they did not drive up in a taxicab. 
One final edition before me was able to muster 
up eighty-four lines in all describing the crime, 
other papers had nearer one hundred lines; and 
even this length of story was obtained in all 
the evening papers only by resorting to the 
typographical tricks of using large type, wide 
spacings between the lines and by making a 
separate paragraph of absolutely every sentence.” 

The article is full of other comparisons 
that make one proud of the American 
newspaper.’ Edwin C. Hill, who wrote 
the White story for the New York Sun, 
is called by Mr. O’Malley “the best re- 
porter America has produced.” No one 
has keener appreciation of Mr. Hill than 
myself. But the excellent work done 
by Mr. O’Malley, himself, challenges his 
own statement. To be on sure ground, it 
might be well to follow the custom ox the 
columnist and use the phrase, “the second 
best,’ and leave the matter of first place 
open to debate. 

To borrow thunder again from the 
columnist, I should like to hear from the 
readers of Epitor & PUBLISHER as to 
whom they consider the greatest Ameri- 
can reporter. Please vote early—but 
only once for your favorite. 

* ox x 
(THE Challenge Machinery Company 
ot Grand Haven, Mich., published 
a practical house organ entitled “The 
Printers’ Album.” It is a “fat take” for 
progressive printers who run a job de- 
partment in connection with their news- 
papers. The current issue opens with 
“Timely Sales Ideas” by Bert Dallas. 
“The Printers’ Album” may be obtained 
upon application to its editor, J. Edgar 
Lee—no connection with my shop. 
* ok OX 
[N Rose Macaulay’s new book “Mys- 
tery at Geneva,” (Boni & Live- 
right) the reader may follow the ad- 
ventures of Henry Beechtree, corre- 
spondent for the British Bolshevist, who 
is commissioned to report the doings of 
the League of Nations, but who becomes 
involved in numerous adventures more or 
less interesting, and who will surprise 
one in the last chapter by turning out to 
be a woman in masquerade. 
grok sak? wk 
BETWEEN editions, or while wait- 
ing for an assignment, a good 
book to have handy is: “The Globe Trot- 


ter” by H. 1, Phillips (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.). Its author, a great favorite of 
column fans, conducts a column of the 
same title as that of the volume, in the 
New York Globe. For newspaper work- 
ers, I recommend: 

The Society Editor Reports a Horse Race. 

Bok Review of the New Telephone Directory. 

An evening with the Radio. 

The Ex-Kaiser’s Memoirs. 
to The New York Times). 

The Bobbed Haired Girls Strike Back at the 
Bosses. 

Summer Resort News. 


(With apologies 


The volume is dedicated to George T. 
Hughes, who as city editor, first, of the 
Evening Mail and later of the New York 
Globe showed remarkable ability in dis- 


tion when it first «appeared several years 
ago. 
[Ss there a Negro press? What is it 
like? What is in it and how far 
does it really represent the race? What 
is its contribution to the problem of ra- 
cial aspiration and struggle? What lies 
back of the Negro press question? What 
is its history? These are some of the 
questions which are answered in “The 
Negro Press in the United States” by 
Frederick G, Detweiler of Denison Uni- 
versity (University of Chicago Press). 
The editor seeking the sidelights on ra- 
cial problems will find this volume 
illuminating. After a statistical resume 
and a historical review of the Negro 
press in slavery days, it devotes con- 
siderable space to the favorite themes of 
the Negro press and the contents of Ne- 
gro newspapers. The chapters mast 
helpful to editorial writers are those 
dealing with the solutions of the race 
priatyi Ou1gnd the Negro criticism of Ne- 
J 


covering talent amone “sivf [iis gro li 
staff. 1 the Thethor’s purpose has been to let 
* ok Ox the No press speak for itself. Hor 


THE blue ribbon certainly Padlliteres 


to the Cleveland Plain Dealer for 
its excellent booklet, ““Cleveland’s Three- 
Million Market and How to Sell It.” 
It is a very comprehensible collection 
of merchandising data regarding the trad- 
ing radius with Cleveland as the center, 
and shows in a graphic way the sales 
possibilities of that territory. Metropoli- 
tan papers have issued at various times 
advertising booklets to promote the use 
of their columns as a marketing medium 
but no newspaper has published a better 
survey than that to which attention is 
called in this paragraph. What makes 
the booklet distinctive is the addition of 
numerous maps in which the distances 
from various points are computed in 
minutes rather than in miles—the right 
yard stick to use in advertising litera- 
ture of this sort. Any advertising man- 
ager who is thinking of putting out a 
booklet to set forth the merits of his 
publication ought to get a copy of 
“Cleveland’s Three-Million Market.” | 


1 ‘HE close relations between politics 

and the press, so far as Europe is 
concerned, is clearly indicated in 
“Whither France? Whither Europe?” 
by Joseph Caillaux, Former Premier of 
France, (Alfred A. Knopf). The former 
premier does not hesitate to say that one 
French paper, at least, received subsidies 
from two foreign sources, and gives the 
impression that the editorial page in 
France is for sale the same as the ad- 
vertising columns, 

His own views, whether one agrees 
with them or not, will be welcomed by 
the discriminating reader. The views of 
Caillaux about the French press are ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“No well informed politician can have failed to 
notice the transformation which has taken place 
in journalism in the last thirty years. The 
journals of opinion which used to assemble their 
readers strictly on party lines, which used to 
balance and counteract one another as it were, 
have been superseded by great news organs. 
What has happened in industry has also 
happened with the press. Massive citadels have 
been erected which overshadow and threaten to 
crush the smaller fortresses. An enterprise so 
vast as a newspaper, requiring millions,. was 
bound to depend for support upon tha moneyed 
classes. The latter at first managed to influence 
the two Houses of Parliament and then to gain 
an ascendancy over them, thanks to a press, 
which at the word of command defamed and 
calumniated parties and their leaders, dis- 
credited parliamentarians and their bills, and 


ridiculed the government and its projects of 
reform.” 


SWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 

in his series of articles in The 
Nation on American journalism, has 
reached the Pacific Coast. In the issue 
for April 25, Mr. Villard prints a per- 
sonality sketch of Fremont Older, 
formerly of the San Francisco Bulletin 
and now of the San Francisco Call and 
Post. Mr. Villard sees Mr. Older as a' 
“Pacific Coast Crusader” and in his own 
words “turns with joy to such a char- 
acter.” Mention is made in the article 
of Older’s autobiography, “My Own 
Story,” which attracted so much atten- 


this rin, the book is a valuable cou: 
tributito the literature dealing with 
the racé relations. 


HE cub reporter and the headline 

writer who want to increase their 
vocabulary, will find “The Century Vo- 
cabulary Builder’ by Garland Greever 
and Joseph M. Bachelor (the Century 
Company) an excellent desk manual. No 
extravagant claims are made for this 
volume. The authors clearly point out 
that the more distant the reader stands 


from verbal bankruptcy, the less ek 
is to indulge in needless display. Spe 
stress is put upon the need of a st 
of words in action. The plan of the bc! 
as the chapter headings will indicate | 
to show words in combination. It is} 
excellent volume to supplement “| 
the Way. It’s Written” by Henry Ju} 
Smith, news editor of the Chicago D, 
News. 
* Ok Ok 


DouGclass WOOD . MILLER | 

Ohio Wesleyan University || 
produced a text book “that’s differe’ 
in “Practical Exercises in News Writ! 
and Editing’ (D. C. Heath & Co.). ‘| 
exercises in proof reading are admira| 
selected. While the ‘book has little | 
practical value for the experienced ne} 
paper man it will serve a useful purp} 
as a text in the various universities of] 
ing technical instruction in journali, 


* ok 


(CHARLES DICKENS, when as); 

by his publishers to draw up a | 
of titles for the weekly he was about, 
edit, suggested “The Forge’ with | 
recommendation that the following q| 
tation from Longfellow be placed unc: 
neath: 

Thus at the glowing FORGE of life | 
actions must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

The title finally selected for this wer: 
was, of course, “Household Wor 
Another title suggested by Dickens 
“Time and Tide.” It is interesting | 


note that a recent American weekly) 
the periodical field is called “Time.” 


TO THE PUBLISHER OF A STRONG 
NEWSPAPER 


THE NEWSPAPER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE is the point of contact between the 
newspaper and the national advertiser. 


ON THE EFFICIENCY OF THIS CON- 
TACT depends a substantial portion of the 
advertising revenue of the newspaper repre- 
sented. The work is important. 


WE FURNISH A COMPLETE AND 


SUPERIOR SERVICE. Our organization has 
been helpful in establishing the large volume 


of national business which the newspapers we 


represent now enjoy. 


WE CAN OFFER THIS SERVICE to | 
another strong newspaper and would be 
pleased to hear from any publisher interested 


in such representation. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Newspaper Representative 


New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave., Bldg. 


Chicago 


‘ 


Boston 
Old South Bldg. 
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‘Tulsa! 


Now Largest City 
in Oklahoma— 


TULSA is now the METROPOLIS of Oklahoma. 
The United States Bureau of Census, in its state- 
ment of March, 1923, gives Tulsa a population of 
102,018. 


secession ina sintensilltianin esenitneiaht 


First in Advertising 


The TULSA WORLD carried more advertising in | 
1922 than any other newspaper in the entire | | 
state of Oklahoma—9,397,164. lines. 1 


First in Circulation 


in Eastern Oklahoma 
The TULSA WORLD has more circulation than 


any other newspaper in Eastern Oklahoma— 
45,993 Sunday and 40,247 Daily net paid circula- 
tion for March, 1923. The WORLD is the one 
newspaper that permeates every nook and corner 


of the Tulsa Trade Territory. 


TULSA WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


a 
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NEW JOURNALISTS’ CLUB 


‘OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Atlantic City Organization Founds 
Fund for Columbia School Courses 
—Members Not Required 
to Pay Dues 


Founded several months ago by Charles 
S. Scheuer, Atlantic City newspaper and 
magazine editor, the Journalists’ Club of 
Atlantic County justly rivals many older 
and more widely known American news- 
paper clubs in some _ respects. Mr. 
Scheuer has endowed the club with a 
$50,000 fund, from which two scholarships 
in the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University will be presented annually to 
the boy and girl showing the most re- 
markable aptitude in the study of jour- 
nalism. 

The club was incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey. Members do not 
have to pay dues. 

Discussing the aims of the organiza- 
tion Mr. Scheuer, who is publisher of the 
Ventnor N. J. News, Atlantic City Mir- 
ror and other magazines, said: 

“We feel that it is the duty of such 
members of a community as are earnestly 
concerned with the intellectual progress 
of the American people as a new and 
fresh force in the world of letters, to 
begin concerted action toward directing 
general attention to meritorious work, 
and to imbue the greatest possible num- 
ber with an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of what is perhaps the finest of the 
Seven Arts, first, by instructing ourselves 
more thoroughly; secondly, by teaching 
and directing those whose feet are to fol- 
low in the path we tread, and thirdly, by 
helping those who buy and read what is 
written to that discrimination which when 
practiced by great numbers, determine the 
degree of intellectual importance to which 
a nation or a race subscribes. 

“Tf in doing this, we are able to ac- 
complish in some manner, however imper- 
fect, the work of setting before the civic 
eyes of countless municipalities and com- 
munities in this country an idea, which 
though bare and meagre at its inception, 
may expand in time into something like 
a dawn of greater intellectual and spir- 
itual grace in a people whose understand- 
ing of the need for the deeper, more sig- 
nificant and more lasting elements that 
make a national life of benefit to pos- 
terity is, as yet, retarded by the ex- 
uberance of youth and adventure, we 
shall have achieved much more, and in 
greater proportion, than we dare now to 
hope.” : 

Thirty resident members, including 
newspaper men and women of every daily, 
weekly and magazine in Atlantic County 
are on the rolls of the club. They are: 


David Adams, Will Casseboom, Jr., James 
Cottrell, Miss Ruth Osborne Ewan, Henry 
Gries, Arthur S. Grossman, Francis J. Har- 


nett, Miss Leila M. Holt, William P. Houpt, 
Mort-Latz Lippman, Mrs. Elene D. Loeb, Seth 
Maxwell, Miss Grace Mary Moore, Mrs. Ida 
Baker Moore, Nathaniel R. Packard, Miss Vir- 
ginia Morse Packard, Adrian W. Phillips, 
Roland B. Rathbone, Charles S. Scheuer, Lio- 
nel Scheuer, Mrs. Millie M. Scheuer, M. Wal- 
lace Sharpe, Ira T. B. Smith, Vincent Speciale, 
Miss Gladys Stoudt, Miss Ada Taylor, Herbert 
C. Test, Carl M. Voelker, Arthur G. Walker 
and Walter W. Whitman. 


Among the non-resident members of 
the club are several authors and short- 
story writers, newspaper editors, actors 
and actresses. The non-resident members 
include: 


Dr. Felix Adler, New York; Gertrude Ather- 
ton, New York; Heywood Broun, New York 
World; Stephcn Vincent Beuet, New York; 
Ray S. Baker, New York; Amy Lowell, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Arthur Brisbane, New_York Eve- 
ning Journal; Dr. Frank Crane, New York; 
Kathleen Norris, Saratoga, Cal.; Owen Davis, 
New York; Henry Seidel Canby, New York; 
Joseph Hergesheimer, West Chester, Pa.; Sin- 
clair Lewis, New York; George Jean Nathan, 
New York: Dr. Floyd Tompkins, Philadelphia; 
Rachel Crothers, New York; Dr. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Princeton, N. J. 

Louis Cline, New York; Sarah Teasdale- 
Filsinger, New York; Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 
Philadelphia; Alexander H. Tuttle, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; Louis Untermeyer, New_York; 
Margaret V. Vandercook, Leonardo, N. J.; 
Jessie Rittenhouse, New York; Samuel Ship- 
man, New York; W. G. Van Tassel Sutphen, 
Morristown, N. J.; G. Wharton Stork, Phila- 
delphia;. Marion C. Smith, New York; Rev. 
Jay T. Stocking, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Booth 
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Tarkington, Indianapolis; Augustus Thomas, 
New York; Stuart Walker, New York; Frank 
J. Wilstach, New York. 


Barnes Tells of Europe 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
was the guest at one of the series of 
spring entertainments staged by the 
National Press Club. Mr. Barnes ad- 
dressed the club on his impressions of 
economic and social conditions in Europe 
and the Near East gleaned from his re- 
cent trip abroad in connection with the 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Rome. After his talk Mr. 
Barnes submitted to questions from the 
correspondents throwing illuminating, 
but confidential side-lights on the situa- 
tion in Europe. <A special showing of 
“The Covered Wagon,” a filming of 
Emerson Hough’s story of pioneer life, 
furnished the attraction for the club’s 
first “Ladies Night’ of the season last 
Surday. 


Pittsburgh’s New Weekly 


' The Saturday Pictorial Review is the 
latest addition to weekly publications in 
Pittsburgh. John P. Cowan is managing 
editor. Gilbert W. Morris, formerly of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, is photographic 
editor. The paper is published by the Re- 


view Publishing Company every Satur- 
day. 


“The 


America. 


ish market. 


P. O. WILL EXPEDITE 
NEWSPAPER MAILS 


Postmaster General New Orders All 
Postmasters to Consult with Pub- 
lishers on Ways to Eliminate 
Transportation Delays 


Wasuincton, April 24—Postmasters 
throughout the country were asked to- 
day by the Post Office Department to 
consult with newspaper publishers on 
ways and means to insure prompt de- 
livery of newspapers sent through the 
mails. A circular sent out from the of- 
fice of Postmaster General New said: 

“You are aware that much circular 
and miscellaneous matter is commited to 
the mails, wrapped somewhat similar to 
newspapers, while not requiring the same 
expedition in transmission, and_ that 
newspapers are delayed on account of 
being involved in a mass of such kind of 
less important mail. 

“Tt has been suggested by some as a 
remedy that newspapers be wrapped in 
some standardized form or color so as to 
render them readily recognizable, and that 
the department should then direct some 
priority of speed and care in handling. 
Indeed, this in a way, has been attempted 


in places, but I fear that it has noi 
organized with any uniformity or 
sistency of plan. 

“Will you please ascertain from 
newspaper managers what their 
ences have been along these lines a) 
so receive and transmit to us the 
vices ?” 


Bi-weekly May Become Daily 


Change from a semi-weekly to a 
basis is contemplated in the near | 
by the Record-Republican, of Wa)! 
ton Courthouse, Ohio, following th. 
piration of the agreement with the 
ald in that city, whereby the form 
per retired from the daily field to by 
a semi-weekly. 


Addition to Building 


The Columbus, O., Dispatch, 
spring will add two stories to the p) 
building, making the structure — 
stories in height. Publisher | 
Wolfe, who also controls the Ohio) 
Journal, will add other improveme) 


New Georgia Weekly | 


The Brier Creek Bulletin is one (| 
latest of the Georgia weeklies. It is) 
lished at Brier Creek and Gordon J 
the editor. 


the Day 


National Jewish Daily’’ 


The most potent influence in the life of the Jew 
The most effective advertising medium for the Jew- 


American :: Independent : : 
Special Illustrated Sunday Supplement | 
Special English Section 


Our merchandising service is ideally adapted for 
rendering that special co-operation which market- 
ing in the Jewish field requires. 


Che Day 


‘The sewish Family Paper’’ 


FIRST IN NEW YORK AND WHEREVER JEWS DWELL 


Progressive 


The national advertiser who knows the Jewish field 
has the “Day” first on his list of Jewish mediums. 
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DUPLEX ROLLER 


A Fire in a Newspaper Office 


Last fall we partially equipped the press2s of a large newspaper plant in a nearby 
City with our Duplex Rollers. Two months later there was a fire in their press- 
room, and the Rollers were returned for recovering. The illustration above shows 
the advantage of the Duplex Rollers over the regular composition Roller. While 
the surface of the Duplex Roller was scorched from the flames and the journals 
slightly rusted from water, the Roller could have been used. The regular compo- 
sition Roller was melted out of shape and the surface blistered from the water. 


The firm asked us to cast all of their Rollers with Duplex Composition. ) 


The Duplex is a twofold Roller. It increases production as the friction caused by 
the high speed of the press does not heat it and cause it to melt. It is not affected 


by climatic conditions. It is no longer necessary for the superintendent to stand 
in the pressroom with a grouch in one hand and a thermometer in the other watch- j 
ing an idle press from which melted Rollers are being removed. 


y 
Duplex Rollers will not melt on the hottest summer day, at the highest speed of | 
the press. 


Manufactured only at the five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 
NEW YORK (Main Office) 406 PEARL STREET 
Baltimore Philadelphia Rochester Cleveland 
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Editor 


The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


THE 
HOCH! SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 


lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 


which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
found to exert consider- 
able influence on their 
taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 
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Advertising Rates 


Per line.....Y 1.25 
Per Column..Y 170.00 
Per inch....Y 12.50 
Per page... .Y¥2,000.00 


Ke ae 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
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And They Called It Journalism 


Detroit, Mich., 
April 21, 1923. 


To Eprtor & PustisHer: Is it too much 
to hope for that your well-applied editorial 
lashing of March 31st, “And They Called It 
Journalism,” will be supported by some reaf- 
firmation of the gentlemanhood of the guild at 
the forthcoming convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Asociation? . 


I have been traveling about the country al- 
most continually since my return from Europe 
last fall, appearing before commercial and civic 
bodies from coast to coast; and I want to say 
to you, and through you to the brethern whom 
you are brave enough to rebuke when overtaken 
by grievous offending, that it is simply ap- 
palling to a newspaper man who loves his pro- 
fession with the accumulated ferver of forty 
years’ devotion, to learn how generally, bitterly, 
thoughtful citizens of standing share the castiga- 
tory reproaches which you haye applied so 
scorchingly in connection with the most recent 
instance of journalistic ruthlessness. 


The impression prevails that it is not ex- 
ceptional or accidental, but a fixed and growing 
practice for our daily prints to crucify blame- 
less women and children in order to extend a 
salacious sex sensation into a serial. The sins 
of the father are visited upon the entire 
family—not incidentally, but with sordid di- 
rectness—for the sake of circulation. ‘Get 
letters; get pictures; tell how the wife takes it; 
pump the children and servants’—here you 
have the authorization of reportorial infamy. 
Such cruelty, such cowardice, taken in con- 
nection with the playing up of crime and 
scandal, are responsible for a very palpable 
lowering of popular esteem for the American 
press. 

Prideful citizens who would prefer to in- 
clude our newspapers in their exaltation of 
everything American, find themselves wonder- 
ing to what extent the vitiating of our home 
life is exacerbated by newspaper grossness and 
sensuality. 


Under the circumstances, is it any wonder 
that one must journey for to find unqualified 
confidence in the American press, or the con- 
viction that it is a definite power for good? 

It may be said that such hounding of the 
unoffending as you reprobated in your editorial 
of March 31st, in conection with the chamber- 
ing of a Philadelphia millionaire, is not typical. 
Once it was not. Now, so feverish the rivalry 
to be in readiness for the coming of the 
A. B. C. auditor, it is all too common. 


A parallel outrage in Detroit was a morn- 
ing paper’s publication of a large cut of the 
mansion of a prominent business man who is 
being sued for divorce, accompanied by the 
announcement of a story in the next Sunday 
edition explaining “Why Love Went Out When 
Wealth Came In.’”’ As a result of exposing an 
entire household to the pain of pitiless publicity, 
unavoidable in the case of the principals, of 
course, the wedding of a daughter in this home 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

At the memorial services in honor of the 
late Bishop Williams, held last Sunday, I took 
occasion to treat this dastardly piece of busi- 
ness in something of the spirit of your editorial 
denunciation, as follows: 


““*T fear no foe in shining armor,’ the 
poet sang. But a newspaper of the largest 
circulation is another matter. It has been 
known to scare politicians, business men, 
even preachers, out of their boots, But 
Bishop Williams, unbeguiled by first page 
publicity, untempted by the sop of becom- 
ing a paid contributor, unawed by editorial 
vengeance, remained captain of his soul— 
not bound, but free. The super-news- 
paper had nothing on the unafraid. prel- 
ate—not even a string. 


“There came a day when the offense of 
the most powerful print in Detroit against 
decency was unusually flagrant, in con- 
nection with a divorce scandal that trailed 
its malodorous length through roadhouses 
and automobile joy-rides. Bishop Williams 
forbade the further delivery of the news- 
paper to his home, and publicly rebuked 
the publication for defiling the family life 
of the city. 

“This brave Bishop did another astonish- 
ing thing. He announced his preference 
for another daily, not in a position to give 
his sermons and speeches as wide circula- 
tion as the excoriated sheet, and declared 
it to be the duty of all Christian citizens 
to stand by a newspaper pledged to cleanli- 
ness. 

“Not long ago at a father and son’s din- 
ner a member of the Scovel Memorial 
church announced that he had discontinued 
his subscription to a Detroit daily because 
he deemed it unfit for his children to read. 
I always felt there were at least two 
churchmen in the city who reprobated filthy 
journalism, and here at last was the other 
one! 

“Speaking to the public himself daily, al- 
most hourly, Bishop Wiliams sensed the 
enormity of the offense of the publisher 
who has nothing better than smut and 
scandal to offer his readers in the most 
conspicious part of his journal. This un- 
doubtedly struck Bishop Wiliams as equiva- 
lent to a man on the platform taking the 
time of his audience for the retailing of 
backdoor gossip. How long would a 
speaker with this conception of ‘giving the 
people what they want,’ be tolerated on 
any rostrum? Yet it is every whit as 
worthy of the ‘auditorial we’ as it is of 
the ‘editorial we.’ 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


“Can you imagine for a moment a | 
of Bishop Williams’ highmindedness h| 
ing up before his congregation at the | 
week meeting a picture of a Detroit hy| 
and announcing that at the Sunday ser} 
following he would relate in detail hoy 
happened that love went out of that hy} 
when wealth came in? Mind you, in) 
home are young people in no way to bl; 
for any estrangement that may have ta} 
place between the parents; children fa 
the future with the right to happin| 
A bandit could not do no worse thar| 
break into this home and despoil child| 
of what is very precious to them, | 
know that rather than be so recreant | 
his life-work as a bearer of glad tiding)| 
men, Bishop Williams would have imp’ ¢| 
his God to cause his ‘tongue to cle! 
to the roof of his mouth and his right h| 
to forget her cunning.’ And so wi 
any true man and citizen.” 


The press of this nation has no more ai| 
tative voice than the A. N. P, A, whicl | 
venes in annual session this week. The || 
& PusBLisHER has been fearless and foj} 
looking enough to indicate that there sho! 
some sweeping repudiation of tendencie;| 
will undermine the influence of “a fre| 
faithful press” and confirm the pessimi 
those who insist that its power is already | 
lessly impaired. : 


May the 1923 conyocation be moved t} 
low where its foremost trade exponent le| 


JAMES SCHERMERHO | 


N. Y. American’s Classified Line;| 


New York, April 23, 1| 
_ To Eprror & PusrisHEer: I have alwa| 
joyed: the interesting and enlightened 4| 
in your excellent publication. Howey 
should appreciate it if you would corre) 
New York American’s figures regarding | 
fied carried in 1922. 


Last year, the New York American ¢} 
a total of 3,468,012 lines of classified | 
represents a gain of 770,178, or 28.5 pet; 
The number of ads carried was 233,033, | 
of 21,304, or 9.1 per cent. The averag | 
per ad were 14.8, while the average lin| 
capita were .614. 


If your figures representing the gain | 
by 202 newspapers are correct, then the || 
can’s gain of 770,178 lines last year w| 
fourth largest classified gain in the | 
United States. Other publishers will be | 
ested to know that this gain was made || 
two increases in classified rates and th} 
centage of the expenses to revenue sho! 
decrease of .73 per cent. 


These are the actual figures supplied lai | 
by the auditing department of the New| 
American while I was connected wil! 
general management of the Hearst news)| 
and during that period the W. G. | 
Organization supplied the American w! 
intensive and extensive classified promoti 
vertising campaign. / 

W. G. BRY| 


HOLDS LEGAL RECORD NE’) 


N. Y. Court of Appeals Cla! 
Rochester Record as Newspap | 


The Daily Record of Rochester, i] 
which is mainly devoted to the publi) 
of legal notices in Monroe county: 
newspaper within the meaning of th; 
according to a decision of the state | 
of Appeals handed down April 20. 


_ The question of the status of the| 
lication arose on the submission | 
controversy between the Baptist } 
of Monroe County and Chauncey 5: 
In the action brought by the F| 
Home to compel specific performat 
a contract to sell real estate in Roc: 
the publication of the summons W 
rected to be made in two newspapel; 
one publication was made in the | 
Record. The purchaser refused tht! 
on the ground that the Daily Rec! 
not a newspaper in the meaning (, 
law and the title was therefore defi! 
The Daily Record has been put! 
fourteen years and its circulati’ 
chiefly among persons interested in} 
records. It was alleged that it 1s) 
newspaper because not having a 8° 
circulation and publishing items of) 
eral interest. } 
Justice Sawyer in the Supreme 
upheld the legality of the publicatio: 
was affirmed by the Appellate Di} 
Third Department. E 
Had the highest court failed to ’ 
the trial court the title to thousat| 
pieces of real estate, judgments, 
decrees and settlement of estates 
have been invalidated. 
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Furst Market of the 


FINANCES— 


In the New Orleans market finances en- 
joy a continued trend of stability. There 
are over 50 banks, including their branch- 
€s, in New Orleans, and clearance figures 
for 1922 totaled $2,405,555,848, There’s 
plenty of money in New Orleans and 
People are spending it, 


| INDUSTR Y— 


Resourcefulness of the New Orleans mar- 
ket is accentuated to a marked degree by 


its industrial possessions, The annual 
valuation of manufactured products from 
approximately 1,200 factories is well over 
$300,000,000, ‘The industrial pay-roll an- 
nually is over $27,000,000, 


Rich, Progressive 


and Receptive 


N New Orleans business is good and advertisers should 

not fail to include it in their market list when making 
up their advertising appropriations. It is a market well 
worth a try-out by any good product. 


Because of its cosmopolitan population New Orleans has 
a diversified merchandise demand and an advertising 
appropriation wisely invested will net a substantial 
return. 


Through The Times-Picayune you can secure a greater 
and more effective coverage than through any other New 
Orleans newspaper—Use The Times-Picayune and domi- 
nate the New Orleans market at one cost. 


The Times-Picayune home delivered circulation is greater 
than all other New Orleans newspapers combined. The 
Times-Picayune has, also the largest city and total cir- 
culation both weekdays and Sundays of any other New 
Orleans newspaper. 

During 1922, One Hundred and Seventy-Three National 


Advertisers confined their advertising appropriations in the 
New Orleans market to The Times Picayune exclusively. 


SELL NEW ORLEANS 
THROUGH 


laewar 


Se. WA 


aS 


South 


The estimated population of the New Or- 
leans retail trading zone is 2,000,000—a 
buying power that promotes an annual 


distribution valued at $1, 000,000,000, 


New Orleans is the recognized jobbing 
center for groceries, dry goods, drugs and 
hardware for five states and for Central 
and South America, 
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SECOND PORT— 
U, SiA; 


The port of New Orleans ranks 
among world markets, 


high 
It is the gate- 
way to the Mississippi Valley and enjoys 


a substantial year-round trade with 
South, Central America and Europe, 
During the next 18 months over 
$4,000,000 will be spent on port improve- 
ments, Value of exports in 1922 was 
$129,340,499, and exports totaled 


$353, 457,924, 


35 


56 


FLEET STREET CLUB ADD ENDORSEMENT 
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OF “ON-TO-LONDON” IN 1924 


London Times Drops Reader Insurance Scheme—British Pub- 
lishers Watch Broadcasting Closely to Prevent 
Encroachment on Newspapers’ Field 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


LONDON, April 19.—The Fleet Street 

Club is the original British institu- 
tion of advertising men and it has grown 
out of a little social affair to becoming 
an organization that is more representa- 
tive of the publishing side of advertising 
than any similar club. The Fleet Street 
Club asked to have the “On-to-London” 
movement explained to its members, and 
it was clear from the resulting meeting 
that the Thirty Club, as originators of 
the movement, is perfectly willing that 
every other advertising organization in 
Great Britain shall share in the glory of 
bringing into being the London Conven- 
tion of 1924. 

The executive committee of the Fleet 
Street Club had previously voiced a 
resolution by which it was “unanimously 
agreed that the club give the whole- 
hearted support to the 1924 Advertising 
Convention,” and in furtherance of this 
W. S. Crawford, and 'C. Harold Vernon, 
officers of the Thirty Club, were invited 
to give their views before a full meeting 
of the members. 

President Charles Crane occupied the 
chair and introduced the speakers. W. S. 
Crawford emphasized the point that the 
members of the Fleet Street (Club should 
appreciate the fact that the delegates 
they may send to Atlantic ‘City with the 
other eighteen organizations supporting 
the convention would be entitled to and 
would secure in full measure their share 
of the limelight which must pour upon 
all as the result of their efforts. As the 
oldest advertising club in Great Britain 


‘he welcomed their association with the 


convention and hoped that they would 
shortly become affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

C. Harold Vernon dealt specially with 
the benefits individual members of the 
party might expect to derive from their 
visit to Atlantic City in June, the low 
cost of the trip and the favorable travel 
and other arrangements the Thirty Club 
had been successful in making on behalf 
of the delegates. In addition Mr. 
Vernon gave (brief indication of the sub- 
jects likely to be discussed at the Atlantic 
City Convention and the part the British 
delegation may be called on to play in 
the business of the convention. 

Both gentlemen were thanked for their 
remarks, and the meeting enthusiastically 
endorsed the resolution of the committee. 

* oe OK 


HE LONDON TIMES’ | sudden 
abandonment of its reader-insurance 
scheme has given rise to much specula- 
tion, particularly in those circles where 
every movement by the great daily is 
watched and examined for its significance. 
The most frequent criticism has been 
that it was unprofitable, but this, like 
all other guesses, is wrong. 

ihe” limes: Insurance-of-Readers 
Scheme was quite a success, in that it 
added substantially to Times circulation. 
But it was felt that the paper did not 
require such a scheme, and that it was 
capable of holding its own as of yore, 
without insurance. Accordingly, the new 
proprietary of the Times took advantage 
of the expiry of the agreement with the 
insurance company and did not renew. 
That was all. 

It might perhaps have been expected 
that this withdrawal of insurance facili- 
ties would have resulted in a serious drop 
in sales, but it says much for the confi- 
dence of the present proprietors, as well 
as being a tribute to the reader-value’ 
of the paper itself, that the sales did not 
actually drop more than a hundred or so, 
already recovered. 

The present policy behind the London 
Times is finding expression in slight 
typographical and other changes that are 
effecting improvements in style without 


destroying any of its traditional appear- 
ance; in fact, the tendency today is to 
give us back the old London Times and 
its association, with its authority and 
dignity conserved. 

The present owners of the Times are 
as jealous of its traditions and its place 
as an institution in the history of Eng- 
land as was the original John Walter— 
which is saying much but not less than 
the truth. 

* ok Ok 

THE British Broadcasting Company, 

the combination of manufacturers re- 
sponsible for the radio programs in the 
United Kingdom, is under close survey by 
the newspaper societies, watching that the 
news broadcasted does not imperil the 
interests of newspaper publishers. 

A recent incident shows how energetic 
is the Newspaper Society in the matter. 
No broadcasting of news is permitted be- 
fore 7 p. m., but on the occasion of the 
University Boat Race, the Broadcasting 
Company intimated its desire to broad- 
cast a report of the boat race during the 
progress of the race, at about 5 p. m. 
Action taken by the Newspaper Society 
resulted in the statement by the Post- 
master-General, who controls wireless 
services, that no variation of the terms 
of the license as to broadcasting news 
would be permitted until the newspaper 
organization were heard on the matter. 
The boat race was not broadcast as sug- 
gested. 

There is a general complaint that the 
quality of the programs issued by the 
3roadcasting Stations is of a very ordi- 
nary kind, the B. B. C. being limited in 
its expenditure in this way owing to the 
lack of funds produced by licenses. 

The London Daily Express has inti- 
mated that if it can secure permission it 
will erect a broadcasting. station and is- 
sue its own programs. Under the ar- 
rangement between the Post Office and 
the B. B.C. it is doubtful whether such 
a thing can be arranged, but it is indi- 
cative of the feeling that exists and of 
the need for better broadcasting services. 


SUN LOSES IN PAPER SUIT 


New York High Court Sustains Supply 
Company in Contract Row 


The Court of Appeals at Albany, N. 
Y., has handed down a decision sustain- 
ing the contention of the Remington Pa- 
per and Power Company of Watertown, 
N. Y., in its litigation with the Sun 
Printing. and Publishing Association of 
New York City. The action was brought 
to recover $1,510,000 damages for alleged 
breach of contract by the terms of which 
the Sun Association was to purchase 
16,000 tons of newsprint in 1919. 

The paper was to be delivered in in- 
stallments of 1,000 tons a month at the 
prices charged by the Canadian Export 
Paper Company. After 4,000 tons were 
delivered the Watertown company re- 
fused to deliver the balance on the ground 
that the contract was void for lack of 
mutuality as the price was indefinite. 
The court reversed the decision of the 
Appellate Division, which had reversed 
Justice Bijur in denying the motion of 
the Sun Association for judgment on the 
pleadings. Former Governor Nathan L. 
Miller represented the Watertown cor- 
poration. 


Veterans Honor Col. Nelson’s Memory 


Former Spanish-American war soldiers 
employed by the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
have organized a camp known as Wil- 
liam R. Nelson Post United Spanish- 
American War Veterans. Officers- cho- 
sen are: Senior commander, C. E: Slo- 


ver; junior commander, W. Walter 
Stotts; officer of the day, Ralph W. 
Downing; officer of the guard, Lynn 
Root; ttrustee, J. W. Bruce; adjutant, 
Harry P. Robinson; quartermaster, 
George Harrington; patriotic instructor, 
F. A. Winshell; chaplin, Leon S. Gray; 
and historian Ora E. Clark. The post 
will observe the 25th anniversary of the 
organization of the 32nd Regiment of 
Volunteers at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
in which Mr. Nelson took a prominent 
part. 


ALGAR TO CONTINUE 
AS PRESIDENT 


Not Resigning as Head of Atlantic 
Advertising Club—Famous Resort 


Making Final Preparations for 
Ad Clubs Convention 


ATLanTic City, N. J., April 24.— 
"Leonard D. Algar, resort merchant, al- 
though slowly recovering from the ef- 
fects of recent serious illness, will not re- 
sign as president of the Atlantic City Ad- 
vertising Club. Such was the definite 
statement issued by A. T. Bell, vice-pres- 
ident of the Atlantic City Advertising 
Club, who, speaking for President Algar, 
said that while it had been rumored that 
he was to resign, no formal resignation 
was ever made, and it is doubted whether 
President Algar will make such a de- 
mand until the gigantic convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is held here in June. 

While President Algar has not been 
active of late in the movements of the 
Atlantic City Advertising Club, it is ex- 
pected that he will return to his official 
duties at the next meeting which will be 
held at the shore Tuesday night, May 1. 
Mr. Algar has been chief executive of 
the Atlantic City Advertising Club since 
it was organized more than a year ago. 
iar bell,’ hotel, imany and] Paulos 
O’Neill, local newspaper publisher, are 


1898 


Thirty years of 


36 x 


vice-president and secretary respective 

Additional plans and arrangements ; 
the coming convention which will be hy! 
in this city from June 2 to 7, were m; 
at the semi-monthly meeting of the shc| 
advertisers last week. Mrs, Grace Cra! 
ley Oakley, publicity manager of {| 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, was { 
principal speaker at the meeting, “ 
terviewing 1000 People Every Yea) 
Mrs. Oakley’s subject covered a mi 
fascinating field in a most interesti| 
manner, } 

A. T. Bell, vice-president of the A| 
vertising Club of Atlantic City, was || 
lected as chairman of the executive co) 
mittee which will have charge of {| 
local Advertising Club’s work in {| 
preparation for the coming convention | 


Utica Press Club Elects 


Harry A. Fox, managing editor of {| 
Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, was elect| 
president of the Utica Newswriters’ (| 
at its annual meeting held this we! 
Amon W. Foote, the retiring preside 
was made honorary president for 1i| 
Mr. Foote has headed the club for fifte 
years. He will retire as city editor | 
the Observer-Dispatch on May 1 to |! 
come executive secretary of the Ut| 
Lodge of Elks. Other officers chosen | 
the club were: J. Lyman Gollegly, vii) 
president; George A. Bradley, secretar 
George Waldron, treasurer, and Isadc| 
Riechler, financial secretary. 


Mock Edition of Paper Out 


A mock edition of the Cleveland Ne 
was issued April 11 by students of t 
Western Reserve University. They {| 
out the Western Reserve Weekly. Eve 
detail of the News make-up and ty| 
were followed in a 10-page paper, t| 
pictorial section bearing the title “T| 
Campus News.” Last year there was 
mock edition of the Plain Dealer. Ho! 
ard D. Sample is editor of the Weekl| 
Charles K. Fankhauser, managing editc | 
Arthur G. Fetzer, business manager; a 
there are a half a dozen associate editoi 


lO Za 


faithful and ag- 


gressive service to daily news- 
papers only, and thirty years of 


honest dealing 


with the trade, 


have established an enviable rep- 
utation that we are honored with 
and are proud of. 


We invite inquiry regarding 
negotiations for representation 


Benjamin & Kentnor Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


900 Mallers Bldg. 401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 


225 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LUDLOW DISPLAY 


Makes Your Space More Valuable 


i space 1s worth what you 
make it. Display lines that 
attract are more important than 
position. You can’t hide them. 
You can’t lose them. You can’t 
pass them without stopping to 
read. 


Commanding display is the 
first requisite of good advertising: 
1. To attract attention; 2. to in- 
terest and convince; 3. to induce 
action. No attention is attracted 
by old, worn and broken type. 
The type must be new and per- 
fect. No attention is attracted 
by thin, compressed faces. Big, 
bold and extended faces are re- 
quired. Second-choice faces— 
for advertisements that come late 
—destroy the effectiveness of the 
best written heads. 
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Ludlow Cheltenham 


Thirty point 2-BI Cheltenham Bolt Italic 


PROVIDES TEN SERIES 


Thirty point 2-B Cheltenham Bold 


Without mold or machine changes 


Thirty point 2-BC Cheltenham Bold Condensed 


YOU MAY CAST THEM YOURSELF--NO EXPERTS REQUIRED 


Eighteen point 2-BEC Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed 


, Beautiful Italic 


Twenty-four point 2-LI Cheltenham Light Italic 


Close-Fitting—Undistorted 


Thirty point 2-LI Cheltenham Light Italic 


NON-BREAKABLE 


Thirty-six point 2-BI Cheltenham Bold Italic 


BIG SIZES 


Forty-eight point 2-BE Cheltenham Bold Extended 


In Bold & Extended 


Thirty point 2-BE Cheltenham Bold Extended ; 


ON SLUGS 


Sixty point 2-B Cheltenham Bold 


ONE LINE OR A HUNDRED 


Fourteen point 2-B Cheltenham Bold 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION EXCEPT 6 POINT 


58 


SHOPPING NEWS ENTERS 
CLASSIFIED AD FIELD 


Cleveland Weekly to Feature New De- 
partment Known as ‘‘Everybody’s 
Market Place’’—‘“‘Catch’”’ 

Ads Barred 


CLEVELAND, April 24——The Cleveland 
Shopping News will enter the classified 
advertising field April 30. The rate, ac- 
cording to the management, will be as 
high as any charged by a Cleveland daily 
newspaper. The News for some time has 
been carrying advertising from motion 
picture houses and theatres. According 
to an editorial announcement this “new 
department will be known as ‘Everybody’s 
Market Place.’” 

The News announcement says: 

“Tnitially, it will take the place of 
‘Monday Only’ specials that are now ap- 
pearing on page 12. ‘Everybody’s Mar- 
ket’ will have much of the general aspect 
of the classified advertising one sees in 
the daily newspapers—and a whole lot 
more. You'll be bound to regard it as 
a valuable adjunct to Shopping News.” 

The publisher claims the News is now 
delivered weekly to a minimum of 167,000 
homes in Greater Cleveland and says tests 
prove that 95 per cent of each weekly 
delivery is effective. 

It is stated the classified move is made 
in response to inquiries by “many smaller 
advertisers who for months have been 
clamoring for admission.” 

The News is eighteen months old and 
its editorial announcement says it has 
“been a closed corporation—only twenty- 
two downtown establishments, which own 
and actually operate the paper having 
been permitted to advertise in it.” 

It is added that “householders have 
wanted to use the News for small ad- 
vertisements, to employ domestic help, to 
rent spare rooms, to dispose of used fur- 
niture or used automobiles, etc.”; also 
that business and professional men have 
sought to use the paper “that they might 
bring their merchandise or their service 
to the attention of a great many house- 
holders they had reason to know depend 
so much on Shopping News as a buyers’ 
guide.” The primary reason assigned for 
the admission of classified advertising is 
to increase the service of the News, and 
“Truth in Advertising” will guide in the 
printing of the new type of ads. 

The News prints “some of the samples 
of classified advertising ‘Everybody’s 
Market Place’ won’t print.” 

Here is one of the ‘samples” which are 
barred : 

“HELP WANTED—FEMALE. 


WE need the services of a young women of 
attractive personality, good breding, educa- 
tion and character to take responsible posi- 
tion in fast-growing concern. Right woman 
can earn salary of $75 per week to start. 

Apply Mtr. 


Small investment required. 


Allen, Douglas Bldg. 


Says the News of this “type” of ad: 
N° deception whatever about this advertise- 
ment. The opportunity probably is all that 
it is represented to be—to the right woman. 
But what of the investment if after the success- 
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ful applicant has been on the job a while, it 
is agreed that a mutual mistake has been made? 
Does she get her money back? Can they give 
her money back? 

“Shopping News feels that is can better pro- 
tect the interests of its readers, in its inability 
to predetermine such problems, by declining all 
help wanted advertisements that calls for an 
investment.” 


F 
The deceptive used car ad will also be 
barred. Another “type” barred is this 
HELP WANTED—Female 


WOMEN wanted to do work for us at home, 
No experience necessary. Send 10¢c in stamps 
for particulars, Star Service, Blanktown, Ia. 


Of this ad the News says: 

¢FFERE we often have the meanest of 

all classified advertising deceivers—the 
sharper who capitalizes the desire of the woman 
struggling to make ends meet with a limited 
income to earn some extra money. His “par- 
ticulars,’”’ his “home-outfit,” his this or that he 
asks stamps for, is usually worthless, both of 
itself and in its value for the “home work’ 
described; and costs him for manufacture or 
printing, not half what the stamps cost the 
applicant.” 

“Stuffed house” classified ads will also 
be barred. Employers seeking help must 
state whether compensation is on a 
straight salary or commission basis and 
ads for either men or women offering to 
sell stocks will be under the ban. The 
use of “comparative prices’ will also be 
eliminated. 

Sam B. Anson, director of the News, 
said 50 per cent of the proposed classified 
ad page has been sold. 


DANENBERG BUYS PAPERS 


South Norwalk (Conn.) and Stamford 
Sentinels Under New Leadership 


Leigh Danenberg, formerly Berlin 
correspondent for London and American 
newspapers and later with the staff of 
the London Express, has assumed con- 
trol of the South Norwalk and Stamford 
(Conn.) Sentinels as head of the Senti- 
nel Publishing Co. The South Norwalk 
paper is an evening daily established in 
1870 by the late James Golden and since 
his death, 10 years ago, published by his 
widow and daughter, E. L. and A. L. 
Golden. The Stamford paper is a morn- 
ing daily, about two months old, a lively 
and promising enterprise. The Goldens 
will retain a financial interest in the two 
papers through stock holding. 

Associated with Mr. Danenberg is 
Wendell P. Milligan, of Stamford, until 
recently director of advertising of the 
Moving Picture World. As vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer Mr. Milligan will 
have general direction of the business 
affairs of the two papers. 

Robert G. Mitchell, for a number of 
years city editor, immediately tendered 
his resignation. Other changes will be 
made in the staffs of both papers in the 
near future. 


McKeever Buys Out Partner 


J. H. McKeever has bought the inter- 
est of his partner, E. P. Neill, in the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) American Company, 
publisher of the Morning American, 
Evening News and Sunday American- 
News, and will henceforth conduct the 


DUAL EFFECTIVENESS 


AN INVESTIGATION 


OF WHY LEADING 


METROPOLITAN DAILIES CONTINUE TO 
USE OUR PLAN YEAR AFTER YEAR 
WILL CONVINCE YOU TOO THAT IT 


Rapidly builds circulation of permanent character 
at minimum cost, and greatly stimulates prompt 


payments of accounts. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


PIERCE BLDG. 


(Builds and Holds Circulation) ST. LOUIS 


U. S. Mgrs.—National Casualty Co—Newspaper Dept. 


newspapers alone. No changes in the 
staff are contemplated. F. W. Meyers 
will remain as Sunday editor, Leonard 
Lindgren as managing editor of the 
American and Sam Y. Hasvold, manag- 
ing editor of the News. C. D. Kimball 
of Minneapolis will succeed Mr. Neill as 
manager of the plant. Mrs. McKeever 
will become a member of the Associated 
Press on behalf of the News, as her hus- 
band is for the American. The sale in- 
cluded Mr. Neill’s half interest in the 
American Building and his interest in 
the American Print Shop, a job printing 
company which grew out of the business. 


Journalism Student Awards 


The loving cup offered by Sigma Delta 
Chi, at Oregon Agricultural College, to 
the student in journalism getting the most 
material in print went to Kenneth Ackley, 
of Chapman, Ore. First prizes in other 
contests went to Laurence Trowbridge, of 
Portland; Cyril Sikes, of Corvallis, and 
George Couper, of Portland. Other prize 
winners were Lindsey Spight, of Hood 
River; Eunice Rydman, of Portland; 
Vernon Paine, of Portland, and Katha- 
rine Marshall, of Gervais. 


Bryan’s Commoner Quits 


The Commoner, of Lincoln, Neb., 
founded by William Jennings Bryan and 
edited with him in co-ordination with his 
brother, Governor C. W. Bryan of Ne- 
braska, suspended publication April 10 
after a career of twenty-two years. 
Lack of time was given by the governor 
as the reason. 
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Newspaper Buildings 
Production 
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In Planning Your 
New Building— 


OU can now have the assistance of an organi- 
zation which has developed and is developing 
major 
(among them the production design and layout of 
the New York Tribune’s new building). 


This organization specializes solely in newspaper, 
publishing and printing buildings and_ includes 
specializing in the various 
phases of newspaper operation and building design 
and construction, all coordinated urider the direc- 
tion of a trained newspaper man. 


Such a service has never before been available. 
What it has accomplished will be explained in an 
interview which may be arranged without obliga- 
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THEY WILL BE SHOWN | 


Missouri Students to Hear Well Kr, 
Newspaper Men 


Speakers and plans for the ar; 
“Journalism Week” of the Universit; 
Missouri, May 21-25, have been | 
nounced by Dean Walter William;| 
the School of Journalism. 

Monday, May 21, will be given oy)! 
the Missouri Writers’ Guild, comp 
of the leading newspaper, magazine | 
feature writers, poets and authors, 7| 
day, Wednesday and Thursday wil | 
devoted to the Missouri Press Ass\ 
tion. 

Speakers include Willis J. Abbott, | 
tor of the Christian Science Mon) 
Boston; Frank P. Hedges, Peking, C, 
correspendent for the Philadelphia | 
lic Ledger; James M. Thompson, | 
lisher of the New Orleans Item, soj| 
law of the late Champ Clark; W 
Colver, general editorial manager of| 
Scripps-Howard League of newspag| 
Richard Lloyd Jones, publisher of sey. 
newspapers and editor-in-chief of | 
Lloyd-Jones group; Louis Wiley, |) 
ness manager of the New York Tit: 
Harry Hansen, literary editor of the | 
cago Daily News, and J. Fred Es! 
Washington correspondent of the B| 
more Sun. 


Quarter-Century Old 


The Harris-Dibble Company, | 
York, brokers in publishing properti¢ 
celebrating the 25th anniversary ol: 
establishment. Emerson P. Harris, | 
founder, is still the senior member, 


newspaper buildings 


Mechanical Layouts 
Operation 


120 West 42nd Street, New York 
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NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO | — 


Daily fo Sunday 
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‘MIAMI VALLEY’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS |_| 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


Chicago cific Coas New York / | 
I. A. KLEIN A. J. NORRIS HILL co. I. A. KLEIN ) 
76 W. Monroe St. Hearst Bldg., San Francisco ' 50 E. 42nd Street 


Hi) 60 Editor 


ie A. B.C. MAP OF WISCONSIN 


Map showing extent of circulation of all 
A. B. C. Newspapers in Wisconsin based on 
Audit Bureau lists of towns where papers 
have circulation of 25 or more daily. 


Upper 


ie Che Euening Celegram 


\ is the only daily in Superior with a population of 
Y 40,000 and the only daily covering 15 upper Wis- 
consin counties comprising a farming and agricul- 
| tural territory which according to the last census 
I showed the greatest growth during the past ten 
| \ years. 
: Tell Upper Wisconsin what you have to 
sell through the medium of the Telegram 


Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc. 


; 25 West 43rd Street 127 No. Dearborn St. 
' New York City Chicago, [Illinois 


ny fl Special Representatives 


iN WESEL 


Members of the A. P. and A. N. P. A. are cor- 


dially invited to visit our Factory, which is just 
across the River. 


Come and see Wesel products being made and 
you will know the reason for their universally 
good reputation. 


Proof Presses Photo-Gallery Equipment 
Complete Photo-Engraying Plants 
Complete Electrotyping Foundries 


Complete Rotogravure Equipment 


Composing Room Equipment 
Li | Chases 
Wet or Dry Mat Equipment 


| Lt} | Telephone Main 4540. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


72-80 Cranberry St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| . Chicago Branch: 431 So. Dearborn St. 


Works of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Bauerlein, Inc., Hibernian Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans. Placing advertising campaign in 
Southern newspapers for Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, manufacturer of 
“Lorraine” seersucker and _ suitings. 


Calkins & Holden, 250 Sth 
York.. Making 1,000-line contracts for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company. Mak- 
ing 1,000-liné contracts for the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Company. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit. Using 780 inches, 13 times for 
the Oakland Motor Car Company. 


Campbell-Moss,. Inc., 21 East 40th street. 
New York. Now handling account of Hen- 
ning Boot Shop, New York. 


Chambers Agency, Inc., Maison Blanche 
Bldg., New Orleans. Handling account of 
Auxiliary Spring Co., Birmingham, manufac- 
turer of automobile accessories. 

E. H. Clarke Company, 28 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. Starting general news- 
paper campaign for Enterprise Paint Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Dorrance & Sullivan, 120 West 42nd street, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Studebaker Corporation. 

John H. Dunham Company, Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago. Placing account of Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., North Chicago, IIl. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Preparing an institutional ad- 
vertising campaign for the United States 


avenue, New 


_ Rubber Co. 


Eastman Advertising Company, Standard 
Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Making plans 
for a national advertising campaign for the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia, B. C., featuring ‘British Colum- 
bia Edg-Grain Inspected’”’ shingles. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue. Using 72 lines, 5 times and 77 
lines, 4 times for W. S. Rice. 

Gardiner & Wells Company, 150 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Preparing copy 
for North Carolina papers on Certainteed 
Products Company. 

Green-Fulton-Cunningham Company, 28 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Planning gen- 


eral campaign on Chicago Orange Crush 
Company. 
Green-Fulton-Cunningham Company, Free 


Press Bldg., Detroit. 
twice for Nash Motors. 


Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., 350 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Now handling ac- 
count for Standard Steel and Bearings, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


Guenther-Bradford Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Has sent copy to Ohio 
papers on International Heating Company. 
Also starting campaign in Ohio papers for 
George H. Mayr Company, Chicago. 


Hawley Advertising Company, 95 Madison 
ayenue, New York. Making 7,280-line con- 
tracts for the Nucoa Butter Company. 


Henri Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. Preparing copy on 
Pierce Arrow automobiles for a small list of 
towns. 

Hulscher-Rothenberg, Inc., 2 West 45th 
street, New York. Now handling account of 
Poster Cotton Mills, manufacturer of ‘“Pos- 
tex and Garza” Sheets and Pillow Cases, Post, 
ex. 


Johnson, Read & Co., 202 South State street, 
Chicago. Placing account of Green River To- 
bacco Company, Owensboro, Ky., “Old Green 
River’? Smoking Tobacco, 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Preparing a campaign of 
papers throughout the country on Royal Easy 
Chair Company, Sturgis, Mich. 

Littlehale Advertising Agency, 175 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Gradually extending news- 
paper lists for Moth-Proof Products Corpora- 
tion (“Moth K. L.”), New York. 


Long-Costello Company, 153 North Michi- 


Using 387-line copy 


gan avenue, Chicago. Sending copy to 
Canadian papers for National Oil Company, 
Ltd. 


Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Renewing newspaper contracts and using full- 
page copy for Palmolive Company, toilet 
preparations, Milwaukee. Renewing contracts 
for the West Indies Fruit Importing Com- 
pany. Placing advertising for United States 
Overall Company, Cincinnati, on ‘“Kover- 
Kwick” overalls. 


F. J. Low Company, Inc., 15 West 44th 
street, New York. Handling account of Radio 
Research Guild, Newark, N. J., manufacturer 
of radio apparatus. 

Lyddon & Hanford Co., 42 East avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Renewing newspaper con- 
tracts for Pectin Sales Company, “Certo,” 
Rochester, N. Y. 

McCutcheon-Gerson Company, 64 East Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago. Sending out copy for 
U. S. Treasury to Ohio papers. 

Theodore F. MacManus, 82 Hancock ave- 
nue, East, Detroit. Using 800 lines, 12 times 
for the Washburn-Crosby Company, flour. 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sending out orders for 
“Sweet Dreams.” 


Matthews Company, 145 College 
Baltimore. Placing account of }} 
Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, | 


manufacturer of. tools and wrenches, 


John Thomas Miller, 110 West 40t)| 
New York. Placing the following a\ 
A. Barsa & Bro., New York, neglig 
kimonos; Gus _ Igstaedter Compan;| 
York, “Swiss M-a-i-d” organdy; ¢| 
Mond Hosiery Company, New York, | 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co., {| 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Making | 
contracts with newspapers in yaric| 
tions for Armour & Co., Chicago. | 


C. F. W. Nichols, 20 East Jackso): 
vard, Chicago. Preparing roto secti| 
on Celluctton Products Company, of | 
Wis. 

Norris-Patterson, Ltd., 10 Adelaide S| 
Toronto, Canada. Will direct Canaj| 
vertising campaign for Dixon’s fldor, 
cils, manufactured by the Joseph Dix| 
cible Company, Newark, N. J. 


Leno Osborne, 512 Continental Bldg| 
homa City. Placing accounts of Wil' 
Halsell-Frasier Company, wholesale | 
Oklahoma City, and the Russell Foo) 
ucts Company, food manufacturer, 0) 
Gity. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39t| 
New York. Placing orders with s01 
York newspapers for World Mutu! 
Casualty Insurance Co., New York, 


Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44t| 
New York. Making 2,800-line contr | 
Nestles Food Company. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th | 
New York. Placing 1-inch orders wil} 
papers in various sections for Cyel! 
of America, New York. . Placing ney| 
ules with newspapers for Shredded) 
Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N, | 

Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, 40) 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using a fe| 
papers to advertise the Auto Kamp Co} 
camping outfits. 


L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratog:| 
Baltimore. Making 2,800-line contr: : 
the Resinol Chemical Company, 


Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall, 
Building, Chicago. Placing adverts | 
the Igo Vertical Bumper Company, | 
manufacturer of automobile bumpers. 

Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc., 2 W| 
street, New York. Placing account of 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, | 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Sendir 
to Kentucky papers for the Odoron| 
pany. | 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontari| 
Chicago. Issuing 2-time orders to | 
metropolitan papers on Earl Motor | 
pany, Jackson, Mich. 


Williams & Cunningham, 6 North ?| 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy || 
Ohio towns on Sun Oil Company. 


Williams & Saylor, Inc., 450 4th aven | 
York. Will _conduct_ advertising | 
for Wade & Butcher Corporation, Jers’ 
N. J., manufacturer of cutlery and |) 
of products made by Wade & Butchi 
Sheffield, England. | 


FOR CHICAGO WAGE INCR)| 


Demands, Now in Hands of C| 
tee, Will Be Presented This Mi! 


Wage negotiations between the | 
lin Association of Chicago and | 
graphical Union No. 16 will be | 
early next month, officials of the p| 
organization have announced. 

“We are working on new Wé| 
crease demands now,” said Jame 
Keown, chairman of the job scall) 
mittee. “As soon as they are | 
lated they will be presented to the| 
bers of the union at a meeting S! 
April 29, for ratification. If the} 
bership favors! our demands w 
open negotiations with the emplo! 

Last year the printers recel: 
weekly wage increase of $1.5. 
weekly pay rate is $48.50 for day | 
ers and $50:80 for night workers. 
other members of the wage scalt’ 
mittee are C. H. Anderson and (/ 
Mueller. 


Raise Editor’s Libel Case Ba 


The bonds of Arthur Lorenz, ‘| 
editor of the Chicago Illinois Staa) 
tung, have been increased from 91, 
$5,000 on motion of Harry Pritzki 
assistant State’s attorney, who 1s 
cuting Lorenz on charges of a 
libel brought by the American Leg! 
Chicago.. Lorenz was taken to © 
on extradition papers from Minne’ 
where he was arrested after being | 
there by the legion. i 


| 
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THE ADVERTISER 
AND THE MEDIUM 


Advertising aims, methods, results have developed greatly in recent 
years. 


Advertising has come to be recognized as salesmanship’s most 
forceful factor. 


It moves goods to quick turnovers and speedy profits, and builds and 
preserves reputations for merchandise that grow into tremendous assets. 


Only advertising that is an honest, informing, assuring voice to the 
buyer is of much permanent value. 


The merchandise and performance must thoroughly back up every 
statement made, whether direct or implied. 


The good advertising business message is not only keen, clear-cut, 
and convincing in its construction, but is carried by messengers (media) 
in whose advertising contents the public confidence has grown stronger 
and stronger each year. 


The newspaper has become the ideal advertising medium. Every 
intelligent man and woman in the land reads it daily. It is welcome in 
every home, and the honest, straight-forward business messages therein 
are greeted in a spirit of good will that adds to the response. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of TWENTY 
PROGRESSIVE NEWSPAPERS in that many fine cities of the United 
States. 


We are equipped to lay before any interested advertiser, or adver- 
tising agency, a vast amount of up-to-the-minute information regarding 
the market opportunities and publicity advantages of those cities, when- 
ever and wherever you Say. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Editor 


IDEAS WHICH HAVE GIVEN VITALITY 
TO ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


GGS “with a personality,’ properly adver- 


tised, should be sold on a quality basis, the 
Massachusetts Extension Service News advo- 
cates. It advises eggs so marked to be, first, 
of highest quality, carefully graded and guaran- 
teed; second, packed attractively; and third, 
advertised. 

After explaining how the first two points may 
be realized in cultivating local or near-by logical 
markets, the egg producer is advised: 

“To let established customers and prospective 
purchasers know where to go for such a class 
of eggs (for which a large demand is waiting) 
the eggs should be covered with a trade-mark 
which will establish their identity. And they 
should be advertised.” 

“To push sales faster, newspaper advertising 
would be of decided advantage.’”’ It recom- 
mends that where co-operative advertising is 
to be conducted for eggs, a few producers 
whose grades are uniform will do better to 
work together rather than too large a group 
with too many diversified grades. 

* * * 


a automobile placed upside down gave a 
dramatic form to recent advertising of the 
Essex car. A large car, with wheels in air 
and top on the floor was exhibited standing on 
a show-room surface. 

“To prove its staunchness, the coach is ex- 
hibited this way,” the heading explained. “Just 
as you would turn over a box, we rolled an 
Essex coach on its top to show its strong rigid 
body construction. 

“In this position the body is supporting the 
weight of the car, 2,700 pounds. There is not 
even the slighest sag or bend for windows and 
doors operate freely. Come, see how also by 
economical design and quantity production it is 
possible to get closed car comforts on a first 
class chassis at moderate price.” 

Details then were given of the car’s various 
sales points. 

% * * 
N ILK should be advertised as a food, not 
+"4 2 beverage, the milk dealer urged in a re- 
cent issue. 

“Men and organizations which contemplate 
a milk advertising campaign often differ when 
attempting to choose a slogan. Some prefer 
folks to ‘drink more milk’ while 
‘Eat more milk.’ 


to advise 
others insist on 


Here’s a 
financial 
and busi- 
ness news 
syndicate 
located 

in the 
middle west, 
Mr. 
Managing 
Editor. 


needs. 


“Both are good, but we feel that advising 
consumers to drink more milk is but telling 


part of the wonderful story of milk. Most 
folks drink all the milk they want. Many 
don’t like milk, Advertising which suggests 


drinking more milk than they want doesn’t ap- 
peal to such folks, unless they are looking for 
medicine. 

““*Rat more milk,’ backed by many sugges- 
tions as to uses, is the more desirable, it is ex- 
plained for creating the greatest consumption 
of milk.” 

* * * 
VER 3,500 coupons from a single advertise- 
ment of Sheref’s department store, Wor- 
cester, Mass., were received recently. The ad- 
vertisement, which was printed in the Worcester 
Evening Post, concerned “Orange Blossom” 
face powder and 24 cents was required to vali- 
date each coupon. 
* * * 
RACTICALLY 2,000 cameras were dis- 
tributed at Oakland, Cal., a short time ago 
in a special stunt staged in co-operation with 
the Eastman Kodak Company. That concern 
in large centers is giving away cameras free 
to all who purchase $1.50 worth of film. 

“We had figured that if we gave out 250 at 
this time of the year it would show very satis- 
factory results,’ R. A. Leet, secretary of the 
Bowman Drug Company, Oakland, Cal., said. 
It was out of season. 

“We were, however, completely off in our 
calculation. We made three announcements 
prior to the distribution in the Oakland papers 
on the three evenings preceding the event. De 
livery began Saturday, January 27, at 9 o'clock 
Within two hours we had given out the entire 
original one thousand and during the day we 
booked orders for over nine hundred more and 
received $1.50 from each customer for the three 
packages of films that go with each free 
camera.” 

* * * 
Woolen Company a_ short 
used newspaper space in a bid 

Under the title, “When the 
the Riverina Mills of the com- 


HE American 
time ago 
for custom work. 
nearest is best,” 


pany at Medford Hillside, Mass., said in news- 
paper copy: 

“You have a two-fold reason for having your 
custom work done at Riverina Mills. 
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“Nearest to Boston—only five. miles distant - 


—with direct rail connections, sidings, mill 
track and every facility for rapid delivery, 
this plant, one of the best equipped in the 
world, offers you highest class work and service 
at lowest possible price consistent with high- 
grade work. You save on freight, trucking 
and hauling expenses and eliminate delays 
through traffic congestion.” ‘ 
* Kk OK 
GHOE repairing is compared with the skilled 
professions in advertising being used by the 
United Shoe Repairing Machine Company of 
Boston for the purpose of boosting business 
of cobblers who have installed its Goodyear 
Welt Shoe Repairing System. 

“The doctor, the lawyer, the electrical en- 
gineer, the scientist, all must pass through a 
long period of training under skilled masters 
before the coveted diploma is awarded,” the 
copy points out. ‘‘Even then he remains but 
one of a vast number unless he becomes a 
specialist. 

“Shoe repairing, which has long been on a 
low standard, has now reached a dignity of an 
honorable art, through the establishment of the 
Goodyear Welt Shoe Repairing System of in- 
spection and official sign. This sign is a cer- 
tificate or diploma awarded only to those who 
have reached and maintained the highest stand- 
ards of skill and efficiency in their work. 

“This sign is removed by the United States 
Shoe Repairing Machine Company—its owners 
—when its experts find that the quality of 
work has fallen below the required standard.” 
The names of shoe repair shops are listed. 

+00 kek 
{pees University of Maine is conducting a 
newspaper campaign to outline to its friends 
and alumni its spirit, service, needs and plans. 
The copy is appearing in the form of a series 
of chats, in space three columns wide to pave 
the way for the raising of funds for a gym- 
nasium-armory in memory of the forty one 
Maine men who died in the country’s service. 

* * * 


O-OPERATIVE advertising on behalf of 
New York taxis is being urged. 

“There are not too many taxicabs in New 
York. There are too few people using them 
because taxi owners are not well enough vr- 
ganized,’’ it is stated. “If the majority were 
organized, it could weed out and keep out black 
sheep from the business, raise the standards of 
courtesy ind service, have each man working 
for a common interest, educate the public to 
patronize the taxicabs 50 per cent more ‘than 
at present, and make more-money. 

“The cost of an effective advertising cam- 


paign —would— be. small, if pro-rated, _4| 
creased business would be felt.” | 
| 


NEW PRESSES IN RICHMO} 


if 


————- iy 
News Leader’s Capacity to Be 2 
80-Page Papers Hourly 


Press foundations were installe| 
week in the new home of the Rich; 
(Va.) News Leader, going up on J; 
street, near Grace. The Hew 
presses will be capable of deliverin| 
000 40-page papers an hour. 

The equipment will be put in in 
cate, and the two presses, operati| 
gether, will be able to turn out |} 
20,000 papers of 80 pages each. Th| 
tor equipment will consist of two} 
of 150 horsepower each. Papers y} 
delivered from the presses to the ci) 
tion department by an automatic| 
veyor system. The press equipmer| 
be installed under direction of || 
Cooke, foreman of the News Le) 
pressroom. 


Seeks Prize Cook 


A contest to determine who is th} 
dairy cook in St. Paul is to be coni| 
jointly by the Dispatch-Pioneer 
the St. Paul Association of Publi) 
Business Affairs, and Miss Ney 
Betz, of the National Dairy (| 
Cash prizes totaling $90 will be o| 


Cities’ Advertising Scanned 


Montague Tancock, vice-presid¢| 
the community advertising departm| 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
World, is conducting a campai 
Omaha to eliminate inaccurate statt 
made by cities in their advertising 


Fire Halts Ohio Weekly | 


The plant of the Alger (Ohio) V: 
News was badly damaged by a fire| 
16. Publication was suspended for| 
weeks while new accommodations | 
being secured. 


HE CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE SYNDICATE is in the field to 
help you with your business and financial pages. Expert writers in the various 
departments are ready to serve you. | 
The CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE SYNDICATE is prepared to give 
you prompt and efficient service by wire on exclusive news of the business world or 
to work on assignment. Its highly specialized equipment is at your command. Here 
are some of the mail and wire features for which exclusive territorial rights are 


granted: 


Financial Tables 


The Syndicate is able to deliver by mail on Sunday 
afternoon for Monday morning publication the most 
complete set of security market quotations in existence. 
These are New York stocks, New York bonds, New 
York Curb, Chicago stocks, and Boston Curb. The 
tables are delivered in proof form, carefully proof 
read, and revised exactly as they appear in the 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE on Monday 
morning. They are not taken from some broker’s 
blackboard, but are compiled directly from the tickers 
and checked with the different stock exchanges over 


our own leased wires. 


| 
makes two columns, is sent out in proof form 01 


Friday of each week 


to others. 


This is a feature 


is written under the 


morning. 


Mirror of the Week’s Trade 


Few newspapers in the country can afford to keep 
highly specialized writers on all of the departments 
that go to make up their business and financial pages. 
The CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE has ex- 
perts who present once a week as concretely as possible 
the situation in all the various lines. The service, which 


feature runs from 
served by wire for 


LF? THE CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE SYNDICATE help you make your business pages of greater 
appeal to your business readers. You can buy anything in the Chicago Journal of Commerce that meets your 


Wire or write Syndicate Manager for further information and terms. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


12 E. GRAND AVENUE 


for release the following Monday 


It is mailed “special delivery” to such papers as ar) 
close enough to Chicago for that purpose, and wiret 


Weekly Review of Livestock Situation in’ 
Middle West 


which is very popular with news: 


papers having a large number of farmer readers. 


nom de plume ‘‘Western Ranger’ 


and presents the subject in a manner that is informa 
tive to the farmer who handles livestock. The featur 
is mailed in proof form in time for release on Monda} 


Financist 


This feature consists of analyses of the bond situ, 
ation from the investment house standpoint, and is th 
sort of material which holds the attention of the fellov| 
who spends real money in advertising pages. 


The 


400 to 600 words daily, and i 
immediate release. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 
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I . STANDS FIRSTIN CIRCULATION 4 


= WITH 96,071 NET PAIDAVERAGE | 
DAILY AND SUNDAY> 


“OFFICIAL COUNT GOVERNMENT REPORT _ 
_ APRIL 11,1923. | 


ind with considerably more circulation than any three papers combined 


m West Texas, one of the richest sections of the South. covering 897 town s 


A territory with a population of 1,580,931, anda 
wealth per capita of $1150, greater than the per 
capita buying power of any other Southern State 


VRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF “A GOLDEN MARKET FOR YOU™ 


ForRT WoRTH STAR- TELEGRAM 


largest @ireilation intthe South Over 95,000»Daily—-Over 115,000 Sunday 


MON G. CARTER CHARTER MEMBER A. B. C. A. L. SHUMAN 
. and Gen ‘| Mgr. Advertising Manager 
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VIRGINIA 


has 
POWER TO BUY 


Fuel minerals flow out of West Virginia in 
a steady stream, and gold—gold to spend for 
the things that make life worthwhile—flows 
back in. 


The three most necessary minerals to indus- 
try—coal, petroleum and gas—comprise more 
than 90% of the state’s mineral output. 


West Virginia’s annual output of COAL 
is worth $193,108,343 while the income de- 
rived from PETROLEUM and NATURAL 
GAS is $99,518,304. 


The mining of these products calls for the 
employment of men of experience and train- 
ing who command high wages. High wages 
mean a similar height of buying power. 


WEST VIRGINIA has money to spend, 
and National Advertisers should use, exten- 
sively, the dailies listed below, to show these 
people how their dollars can bring the best 
returns. 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 


lation lines 


Circu- 5,000 


lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 


{Telegraph 10,960 .04 4,037 .03 


Charleston Parkersburg 


¥ 
Gazette . 19,529. 6,500 
*Gazette 23,122 


Clarksburg *Sentinel 


*Exponent .... } 8,091 
7,979 
*Telegram .. ') 10,076 


Wheeling 


fIntelligencer .... 12,797 


15,261 
Huntington Ni 18,719 
7) 


j Advertiser 10,114 


*Herald-Dispatch (M) 12,979 
*Herald-Dispatch (S) 12,662 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923 
TGovernment Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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NEW ASSESSMENT PLAN 
ADOPTED BY A. P. 


(Continued from page 8) 


service, a State mail service, or a special 
service of any kind, his contribution 
toward the cost of such service is added 
to his basic assessment as an individual 
charge. 

“The method of arriving at the wire 
charge is as follows: Every city served 
must have at least one wire to bring to 
it and carry from it the news of the 
world. As it is manifestly impossible 
successfully to operate a single wire con- 
necting all of the Associated Press cities 
of ‘the United States, it becomes neces- 
sary to arrange circuits that may effi- 
ciently serve the various parts of the 
country. Taking each State as a unit, it 
is possible to operate a State circuit con- 
necting the various cities therein, but to 
give a comprehensive news service it is 
also necessary to have trunk circuits to 
link together the several State circuits. 
As the State units could not receive a 
comprehensive news service without the 
existence of these trunk lines, this plan 
assesses as a wire charge to each State 
the proportion of the cost of the trunk 
service that serves it and the entire cost 
of the State circuit where one exists. If 
the membership within a State does not 
justify a State circuit, regional circuits 
embracing two or more States are es- 
tablished and the costs of such circuits 
are assessed directly against the cities 
served. The State wire charge is dis- 
tributed according to population, so that 
each city within a given State pays the 
same wire rate per thousand of popula- 
tion. As the leasing rate for day wires 
is higher than for night wires, the wire 
charge is divided proportionately between 
the morning and evening fields on the 
basis of rental charged by the wire com- 
panies for the hours of service utilized 
by each field. The evening paper pro- 
portion is 57 per cent, the morning and 
Sunday morning 43 per cent. The wire 
charge also includes the salaries of send- 
ing operators and filing editors. 

“The local charge is the salary of the 
operators and- messengers required to 
deliver the news service to each city. The 
charge includes 5 per cent of the total 
salaries paid to provide for vacations 
and emergencies. This charge is divided 
according to actual hours of service in 
‘each field, evening or morning. 

“Expenses of the organization not spe- 
cifically covered in the above items are 
provided for in a general charge which 
is allotted to and assessed against each 
State, according to the State’s percentage 
of the literate population of the United 
States, as shown by the 1920 census. 
This State allotment is apportioned to the 
evening and the morning fields on the 
following basis: As the afternoon pa- 
pers are served only six days a week, 
while service is available to morning 
papers seven days or nights, the after- 
noon field is charged with 6/13, or 46 
per cent, of the State allotment and the 
morning field 7/13, or 54 per cent; the 
sum, or six days and seven days or 


- nights, making 13. Before the state al- 


lotment is redistributed within the State 
by city population, each field is credited 
with the amount of net pony revenue re- 
ceived from its field in such State. In 
this manner each field has an advantage 
from the Associated Press development. 
States where there is a considerable de- 
velopment, either pony report or leased 
wire, benefit by a lower general charge. 
As in the wire charge, each city in a 
State pays the same general rate per 
thousand of population. Assessments in 
accordance with this plan have been 
gradually put into effect. 

“The board records with satisfaction 
that less than a half-dozen members who 
hold protest rights are exercising those 
rights beyond. ten miles from the city of 
publication. It believes it is for the best 
interests of the organization that the com- 
paratively few holding such rights since 
the year 1900 should not exercise them, 
and appreciate the co-operative spirit of 


the great majority who have waived the 
in the common interest. 

“Fourteen former employes were , 
the pension roll during 1922, two of 
loyal veterans having died since the clo’ 
of the year, Addison C. Thomas, at Cj 
cago, and W. A. 
Connor, at Phil- : 
adel phia. They 
typified the loyal- 
ty to the Asso- 
ciated Press 
which character- 
izes our staff. 
Disability benefits 
were paid during 
the year to 263 
employes, and 
death benefits to 
the heirs of 13 


employes. The 

total charges A. N, McKay 
against the pen- Chairman Western I 
sion, disability vision Advisory Boar 


and death benefit fund were approx. 
mately $55,000, all of which by vote ¢ 
the board had been ordered paid back 1 
the fund, which on January 1 stood cre 
ited with $119,125. 

“The receipts for the calendar year ¢ 
1922 were $5,989,293.23. The expend 
tures were $6,012,856.58, an excess ov 
income of $23,563.35. The board we 
purposely liberal in charging to genet; 
expense many thousands ot dollars of e) 
penditure in order that increases in ai 
sessment might be postponed. The Emei 
gency Reserve Fund is now compose 
entirely of United States bonds, of a fac 
value of $500,000. | 

“The board congratulates the member 
ship upon the spirit that pervades th 
personnel of the organization. The me 
are alert, careful, indefatigable and tru 
to the highest tenets of our professioi 
Service for the Associated Press cor 
tinues increasingly to be a badge of hot 
orable journalism. Oltstanding storie 
like those in connection with the buri 
of the Unknown Solider at Arlingtoi 
are not so rare as might be suppose 
We believe that we gave to our papet 
the best reports written of such varie 
events as the conference at Lausann 
and of the Herrin (Ill.) catastrophet: 
select but one foreign and one America 
example. Our staff man at Herrin riske | 
his life to give you a true and accurat 
account of the event. The report of th 
trial of those involved in the deplorab! 
affair was praised for its unbiased ac 
curacy by both counsel for the accuse 
and the prosecution. And there is th 
case of our operator at Daytona, Fla 
who, when the electric light plant faile 
copied the report for 25 minutes in com 
plete darkness, with but two errors, on 
a transposition of letters and the othe’ 
the use of a wrong capital. 

“There is a spirit in the staff worth 
of your highest commendation. It ma) 
make occasional mistakes; but, when || 
does, it acknowledges them. Day in an 
day out, whether in a vast machine 0| 
over 50,000 human cogs, as on last Elec 
tion Day, or in the ordinary routine 0| 
covering sports or markets or legisla 
tures, it performs its work faithfull) 
vigilantly and always in good tempe 
The management gratefully acknowledge 
the treatment accorded its men by th) 
membership and sees in their mutual re 
lations the successful functioning of on 
of the most successful co-operative Of 
ganizations in the world. 

“Respectfully submitted, 


“Victor F. LAWSON 

“W. L. McLean 

“FRANK B, Noyes 

“ApoLtpH S, OcHS 

“CLARK HowELL 

“V. S. McCiatcHy 

“CHARLES Hopkins CLARK 

“W. H. Cow es 

“ELBERT H, BAKER 

“JoHN R. RATHOM 

“FRANK P, MACLENNAN 

“AH, V. Jones 

“D. D. Moore 

“KE, Lansine Ray.” 

With the announcement of the director) 

ships shortly after six o’clock, the meet, 
ing adjourned sine die. The director) 
met Wednesday morning for election © 
officers. y 
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J.S. CHAMBER FAVORS 
RADE ASSOCIATIONS 


elrendum Vote Indicates Wide Mar- 
jn Favoring Properly Conducted 
Organizations in Every 
Branch of Industry 


Aproval of the existence of properly 
mioning trade associations for each 
yrtant branch of industry and com- 
@e in the country, was voted by busi- 
§ Organizations affiliated with the 
haber of Commerce of the United 
‘as in a preliminary referendum can- 
is April 13, last, results of which were 
minced today at Washington. Eight 
pate propositions relative to the ac- 
vies of trade associations were sub- 
itd. The affirmative prevailed by 
 mMajorities in every case. The 
oysitions and the vote in each case 
lv: 

“irst: Because of numerous useful 
dimportant functions of obvious pro- 
icy trade associations should exist for 
c important branch of industry and 
mierce” Result: For, 1,692; against, 
‘eessary to carry, 1,132. 
“second: A trade association should 
y such a membership that it can be 
psentative of the industry in con- 
em with problems affecting the gen- 
aiadvance of the industry.” Result: 
1,675; against, 5; necessary to carry, 
v; 

“nird: A trade association should be 
ejred to consider all problems affect- 
he general advance of its industry 
lanch of commerce.’ Result: For, 
«i against, 14; necessary to carry, 


“‘surth: Trade associations should 
niiue free from special forms of govy- 
wntal control.” Result: For, 1,596; 
aist, 86; necessary to carry, 1,122. 

“ith; Statistics of capacity, -produc- 
nstocks, and sales should be collected 
‘trade association for its industry or 
wh of commerce.’ Result: For, 
i against, 20; necessary to carry, 


“xth: Statistics of actual prices in 
s| transactions should be collected by 
tide association for its industry or 
wh of commerce.” Result: For, 
2) against, 133; necessary to carry, 


‘venth: Any interpretation of sta- 
or other comment which could in- 
“or facilitate concerted action on the 
t)f members should be omitted by a 
d association.” Result: For, 1,487; 
iit, 130; necessary to carry, 1,079. 
Ighth: Statistics of capacity, pro- 
tn, stocks, sales and prices a trade 
Qation should make as available to 
lublic and to government agencies 
sted in, following the course of the 
ury and commerceyas to members.” 
t:: For, 1,334; against, 282; neces- 
yo carry, 1,077. 
| propositions were taken from the 
0 of the special committee created 
aion of the board of directors of the 
tinal Chamber in 1922, to “make a 
el survey of trade associations, con- 
‘lictivities of trade associations which 
| the interest of the public and of 
ilds of enterprise which are repre- 
Philip H. Gadsden, of Philadel- 
Avice-president of the United Gas 
ivement Company, headed the com- 
t¢ as chairman. 
| committee expressed itself as of 
pinion “that, while a minority of 
Kassociations may have engaged in 
es which have laid them open to 
iuint under the law with respect to 
Tnts of trade, the vast majority have 
vl their great value for the advance- 
itday by day, of the processes of pro- 
th and distribution.” 
lxpressing opposition to government 
ae trade associations, the commit- 
S . 


Te possibility that a trade associa- 
lay err by violating a statute no 
Custifies any attempt on the part of 
“mental authority to control trade 
tions in all their activities than the 
‘lity of illegal acts on the part of 
Vuals warrants like supervision over 
‘| actions. Such supervision would 
‘bly restrict the freedom of action 
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of trade associations in meeting the prob- 
lems which they exist to solve.” 

The committee laid down as its recom- 
mendations three rules with relation to 
the statistical activities of trade associa- 
tions, as follows: 

_ “Reports of members to their associa- 
tion should be accurate and sufficiently 
complete to prevent misconstruction. 

“As distributed to the membership, the 
statistics should not be accompanied with 
any interpretation or other comment 
which could induce or facilitate concerted 
action on the part of members. 

“All statistics regarding prices should 
be confined to closed transactions, and 
should not refer to pending transactions 
or future transactions.” 

Summarizing its conclusions, the com- 
mittee said: 

“The committee believes that trust- 
worthy information concerning capacity, 
production, stocks, sales, and prices is 
essential to the effective operation of in- 
dustry and trade under competitive con- 
ditions. The voluntary reporting of such 
information to trade associations and the 
subsequent publication and dissemination 
of such information in a manner which 
makes it available not only to contribu- 
tors but also to consumers and to the 
public generally is beneficial alike to the 
field of business and the public and does 
not constitute a restraint of trade.” 


Omaha Papers Field Meet 


The annual public school track and 
field meet, sponsored by the Omaha 
World-Herald, will be held May 25. 
The school winning the highest honors 
is given a silk banner, and representa- 
tives winning highest points in individual 
contests are given ribbons. 


Woman’s Club Edition 


The Sioux City Tribune issued its sec- 
ond annual woman’s club edition April 
21. It contained 56 pages. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1923. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared Fenton Dowling, who having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of EDITOR & 

PUBLISHER, and that the following is, to the 

best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, associate editor, 
news editor, advertising manager and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, The Editor & Publisher Co., 

63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, James Wright Brown, 

234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, John F. Redmond, 

642 West 158th Street, New York City. 

Associate Editor, Ben Mellon, 

466 West 150th Street, New York, N. Y. 

News Editor, Arthur T. Robb, Jr., 

77 Pilling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Advertising Manager, Josiah B. Keeney, 

606 West 135th St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Fenton Dowling, 

51 Vreeland Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: 

The Editor & Publisher Co., 63 Park Row, N. Y. 
James Wright Brown, 234 Valentine Lane, 

Yonkers, N. Y, 

3. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
FENTON DOWLING. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1923. 
E. A. PRATT. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1924). 


fore Aprile, 28, 1923 
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net paid daily average circulation (A.B.C. 
standards) for the period of six months from 


Oct. 1, 1922 to April 1, 1923, a GAIN OF 


901 copies per day. 


Its only afternoon com- 


petitor reported a net paid daily average 


circulation of 


16,978 
That is why the News Tribune in 1922 car- 


7 PER CENT MORE 


advertising than its afternoon competitor. 
This supremacy (almost two inches of ad- 
vertising in the News Tribune to one in the 


ried 


other afternoon newspaper) is 


unchal- 


lenged in every department of advertising. 


TRIBUNE 


(Six Evenings a Week) 
Total Advertising for 1922—8,294,986 agate lines. 


Published by the Tribune Publishing Company. 


Frank S. Baker, President 


Charles B. Welch, Editor and Gen. Mer. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


David J, Randall 
341 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Ford and Parsons 
930 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill, 


R. J. Bidwell 
742 Market St. 
San Francisco 
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PEACE THROUGH UNDERSTANDING 


ORLD Court does not mean much as phrases 

go—a great many fine phrases have been 

woven around the greatest desire of man, 
namely, a peace established upon the justice of under- 
standing among men. 

It is to the credit of the President of the United 
States that he did not plead in his speech at the 
luncheon of the Associated Press. He made the most 
important announcement since the beginning of his 
administration but he did not argue, did not quibble. 
He made a statement of fact. 

It is a high compliment to the profession of which 
the editor of the Marion Star is a member that in 
his high position he chose the fellows of his own 
craft as the interpreters of his international desires 
to the country. 

There is nothing political and nothing to fight 
about among ourselves as partisans over the an- 
nouncement of our national leader that we must 
shoulder a part of the burden that is necessary to a 
peace established by debate instead of the force of 
arms. 

President Harding did not expound the doctrine 
of any political party when he advocated the settle- 
ment of international disputes just as serious dif- 
ferences between individuals are settled by our courts 
today; he talked religion as it has come to us from 
Christ. 

We should be proud of the fact that we are of a 
nation that measures its strength by confident belief 
in the doctrine, do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. 

The newspaper men of America can render their 
greatest service to their country at this time by 
following our President propounding the merits of 
debate over war. 


AN UNNECESSARY EVIL 


ATIONAL advertisers spent $200,000,000 in 

newspapers last year, almost as much as they 

spent in 1920, Results of even that frenzied 
period taught them that newspapers are the unsur- 
passed media for the sale of goods. Yet, ten years 
ago, when the A. N. P. A. Bureau of Advertising be- 
gan its work, national advertising totalled only about 
$60,000,000 a year. It didn’t pay many newspaper 
bills. Then, even more than now, the prime factor 
was the copy of local merchants, whose success 
through newspaper advertising showed the manufac- 
turer the straightest road between factory and con- 
sumer. 

And in spite of that, 1923 sees the merchants of 
several large cities, unwilling to pay the newspapers 
what it costs to print their advertising, wasting their 
time and money in handbill advertising that they call 
“Shopping News.” 

The rosy past and future that the Cleveland Shop- 
ping News promoters recently painted for the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is not indicated in the 
announcement this week that classified advertising will 
be sold to the public, replacing the “Monday Special” 
bargains that have featured the circular since its start 
18 months ago. The public won’t buy, on Monday, 
goods that are advertised Saturday in a throwaway 
handbill. Many people can’t be lured to the stores 
on Monday even by Sunday newspaper advertising 
whose merit is proved and undoubted. 

But, just as the Cleveland folks find that Monday 
bargain advertising on Saturday is a dead animal, 
their brethren in New Haven decide that the same 
kind of a circular is sure to make Monday a first- 
rank shopping day, which it never was, even before 
the stores’ advertising was barred from two evening 
papers thirty months ago. That reason, of course, 
is not true. It cloaks merely another attempt to beat 
these papers into submission to department store terms 
on rates, to a return to the days when the merchants 
kept the newspapers on the edge of bankruptcy and 
submissive to their mercantile masters. Those mer- 
chants don’t want strong, independent newspapers 
which print the truth regardless of a store owner’s 
prejudices against it. They want publishers who 
look forward to old age on the county farm. And 
they are beaten now—their books tell them that they 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED By CHaRLES W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


N the house of the righteous is much treas- 
ure: but in the revenues of the wicked is 
trouble. The lips of the wise disperse knowl- 
edge: but the heart of the foolish doeth not so. 
—(Prov, xv: 6, 7.) . Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory; but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than them- 
selves. Do all things without murmurings and 
disputings: That ye may be blameless and 
harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke,-in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
among whom ye shine as lights in the world; 
Holding forth the word of life that I may re- 
joice in the day of Christ, that I have not run 
im neither laboured in vain—(Philippians w: 
3, 14-16.) Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; but we know that, when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as 
He is. And every man that hath this hope nm 
him purifieth himself, even as He is pure— 
(I. John wi: 2, 3.) 


can’t get along without the two papers who deny 
their right to dictate, and their Shopping News is a 
futile stopgap. : 

It is difficult to imagine merchants who formed a 
trust to buy newspaper space at 15 cents an inch a few 
years ago spending $80,000 a year on a circular which 
would have to bring in $2,400,000 worth of Monday 
business to maintain their alleged sales-advertising 
ratio. The task is impossible and it seems safe to 
predict that the New Haven sheet will find a place 
beside its deceased Pittsburgh counterpart. 

That was an expensive venture for the merchants 
who failed to see through its flimsy fabric. The news- 
papers lost nothing. They gained some new prospects. 
Most of the larger merchants stuck to straight news- 
paper advertising and let their foolish contemporaries 
finance the handbill promoters. These found that few 
lines of merchandise were adaptable to circular ad- 
vertising and that give-away inducements were needed 
to bring the public into their stores. 

One curious and enlightening angle to the Pitts- 
burgh situation is that the stores did not act as a 
unit in the handbill enterprise, as do the Cleveland 
and the New Haven merchants, while the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers are well accustomed to co-opera- 
tion on business matters of mutual concern, as the 
New Haven publishers are not. 

In Pittsburgh the Shopping News was never a 
serious factor as a newspaper competitor. In New 
Haven it may be because the New Haven publishers 
won't play as a team against store owners who 
won’t play otherwise than in concert in their dealings 
with the press. If the two New Haven newspapers 
that are now printing the retail business which their 
fellows refuse, the store fight would be broken in a 
fortnight. The best answer to the Shopping News 
would be to let the merchants try to meet payrolls 
on the returns that two issues brought in without the 
help of newspaper copy. There would be no ghost 
for the store employes the second week. Newspapers 
which play the game of a merchants’ combine against 
fellow newspapers can’t look for mercy from the mer- 
chants when the latter win their fight, nor for aid 
from the publishers they deserted when help was 
needed. 

Trust and confidence, not cutthroat competition, is 
the prescription for all publishers when advertisers 
seek to dictate the newspapers’ conduct. 
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THE POSTAL BREAKDOWN 


HE finest thing about conventions is not the { 
that you are given an opportunity to give | 
pression to your own pet theories, but that | 
rules compel you to listen to the other fellows’, | 
The present conventions of the Associated Pi) 
and American Newspaper Publishers’ Association | 
among the largest in the history of those organi. 
tions and the week will mark the first real effort; 
bring the editorial men together when the Ameri} 
Society of Newspaper Editors holds its first import! 
meeting. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Associat} 
is interested primarily in the business side of ne), 
paper-making, but one problem taken up by it t| 
is of importance to every branch of newspap) 
making is postal service. 

Mail service has today reached its low ebb. | 
fact, it is doubtful if the service was even as irregu: 
during the war period as it is now. Then there w 
excuses that were acceptable, if not convinci: 
That does not hold good now. 

Postal communications is just as important to \ 
editorial department of the daily newspaper as it) 
to the business department, and it is a subject t' 
should not be ignored at the Washington conventi) 

It is all very well for responsible department he): 
to talk about financial deficiencies, but mail deliv) 
is still a government service ‘and not a busin) 
obligation fulfilled for profit, and the sooner sc 
politicians are tavght this fact the better. 

Better postal service is one problem that ne} 
the attention of all newspaper men. 


SPIKING FIBS IN CIRCULATION 


EN years ago American newspaper circulat! 
claims were given the same credence as | 
present-day claims of distribution that are be: 
made for Shopping News publications. | 

Today a statement of a newspaper’s total circt) 
tion is generally accepted as fact. Much of | 
credit for this must go to the Audit Bureau of ( 
culations. It is doubtful if any other agency | 
ever done as much toward forcing honesty im sté 
ment from the business of which it was a depend) 
part. 

However, the most revolutionary action of | 
A. B. C. was taken this week when a resolution }; 
passed compelling members to file advertised cit) 
lation claims at the time audits are made and at | 
same time setting forth penalties to be suffered | 
those deviating from the truth. 

Truth is the first principle of lasting busin} 
success. It has no value unless it comes from witl 
and that is what the new rule of the A. B. C. rei! 
means. 


12 is pretty easy to raise a cry against press aget} 
but to secure action is another matter. The ¢ 
as it exists today is not going to be cured by re) 
lution although such action is helpful because} 
attracts attention to the subject. It is doubi! 
whether the men and women most concerned | 
nomically—those who staff the daily press—h | 
ever been awakened to the dangers of the pres} 
practice of half a wage from their employers ‘| 
half from the self-seekers of public favor who « 
luxuries to a mere existence. The publishers’ pr! 
agent problem is rooted in the newspaper family ‘ 
the cure will not be found in well-worded resol 


6¢] THINK the journalist’s profession is a very i 

one for a boy to choose,” wrote a seventh gris 
boy in the public schools of Detroit recently. f 
his essay he showed a surprising knowledge of | 
work of Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, Jar: 
A. Riis and Edward Bok. Strange though it ™ 
seem, his knowledge was only of the construct 
things they had carried to completion during a 
lives. This boy placed journalism highest among | 
professions. What are you doing to keep it im t! 
place—the answer will fix your own place im } 
world. 


PERSONALS 


7 F. IRVINE, editor of the Port- 
+ land (Ore.) Journal, is in great 
«and as a public speaker. His most 
ent appearance on the platform was at 
jwaukee, where he spoke on “The 
.erican. Public Schools.” 

irs. James Keeley and her two 
eghters, the Misses Margaret and Ruth 
‘ley, of Chicago, will return home 
¢n Europe the last of May. 

yhn Hourigan, publisher of the 
\kes-Barre (Pa.) Evening News, 
ently held a house-warming for the 
floyees of his newspaper and their 
jilies in the new home of the News. 
jing the evening Mr. Hourigan was 
sented with a handsome silver writ- 
jset by the men of all departments. 
erbert R. Galt, managing editor of 
1 St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, is 
jined to his home by illness. Roy 
jilap is acting in his place. 

/, A. Gracey is observing the twenty- 
f anniversary of the Geneva (N. Y.) 
lly Times, of which he is editor. 
imes P. Bicket, managing editor of 
| Chicago Evening American, ran into 
yund of dinners, parties, automobile 
3, and golf matches, that kept him 
for three days, when he went to 
len, Utah, to present the Ogden High 
(901 national rifle champions with gold 
jals donated by William Randolph 
irst. A. L. Glasmann, editor of the 
!en Standard-Examiner, and Al. War- 
’ sports editor, arranged the enter- 
ments. 

yon H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
| (ill.) Commercial-News, delivered 
| principal address in Chicago, April 
lat the state convention of the Illinois 
lion Picture Exhibitors. 

Jalter W. Whitman, one of the own- 
‘of the Pleasantville (N. J.) Press, 
he new postmaster of Pleasantville. 
‘lliam C. Deming, the new president 
lhe United States Civil Service Com- 
‘ion, is the owner of the Cheyenne 
yo.) State Tribune and the Stock- 
|-Farmer, which he founded in 1912. 
was formerly editor of the Warren 
\i0) Daily Tribune and at the time 
is appointment as Civil Service Com- 
jioner by President Harding was a 
itee of the Carnegie Library at 
yenne, Wyo., vice-president of the 
ices Warren Pershing Memorial 
pital and president of the Board of 
stees of the University of Wyoming. 
» W. Miller of New York was at 
Waldorf for the Gotham Newspaper 
vice corporation, of which he is a 
ctor. 

rt. Andrew Cherna, publisher of the 
yadsag, a Hungarian daily newspaper 
Jeveland, has purchased for $150,000, 
‘rol of an 80 feet frontage and 165 
| depth of the Homeopathic Medical 
lege Building, a five-story structure, 
Turon Road, Cleveland. 

feutenant E. C. Whitehead who last 
< suffered a ducking in Lake Michi- 
'im an attempt to get food to ma- 
ied people on Fox Island, near 
ithport, Mich., is a former newspaper- 
« He was with the Pittsburgh 
1.) Daily Headlight before the 
‘Id War and after his discharge from 
army was a reporter for the Topeka 
‘y Capital. Later he re-entered the 
ion service. 

eber Nations, publisher of the Jef- 
on City (Mo.) Daily Post, has been 
yinted state labor commissioner of 
souri by Governor Hyde. 

harles P. Beebe, editor of the Neo- 
‘a (Kan.) Daily Sun, has been elected 
ident of the Neodesha Rotary Club. 
. R. Waggoner of the Kansas City 
».) Journal, formerly with the 
hita Eagle and before that managing 
br of the Hutchinson Gazette, has 
Named assistant state fire marshal of 
‘Sas. 

‘hn F. Hull, former president of the 
souri Press Association and editor of 
‘Marysville Tribune has been named 
master of his city by President 
q “4 

ctor B. Smith, who resigned recent- 


= 


ly as managing editor of the Omaha Bee, 
has heen appointed manager of the new 
Nusiness department of the Omaha Na- 
tional bank. 

Frederick Leighton, superintendent of 
public schools in Oswego, N. Y., has pur- 
chased a one-half interest in the Oswego 
Evening Times and will take possession 
about May 1. With Mr. Leighton will 
be associated his nephew, Clarence 
Leighton, now of the financial depart- 
ment of the Buffalo Evening News. Ed- 
win M. Waterbury, formerly of the 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader, is the third 
partner. 

Clinton Brainerd of the Wheeler Syn- 
dicate and McClure’s Syndicate dropped 
in to meet convention friends and lool 
over the feature syndicate exhibits. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


EP NEWTON, veteran Texas capito) 

newspaper man, has become state- 
house correspondent of the Galveston 
News, following the sale of the News by 
the A, H. Belo Company, and its separa- 
tion from the Dallas News. 

Michael Curry, formerly of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Enquirer, has joined the Buffalo 
Commercial staff as police reporter. 

Ralph, Turner has been appointed as- 
sistant financial editor of the Buffalo 
Evening News to succeed Clarence Leigh- 
ton, who has purchased an interest in the 
Oswego Evening Times. 

William Margolf has returned to the 
reportorial staff of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press after two years’ absence, during 
which he did publicity work. 

Michael Halloran, late city editor of 
the Minneapolis News, has gone to the 
Minnedpolis Tribune. 

Kenneth W. Mayo, formerly of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) bureau of the Associated 
Press, is now the correspondent of that 
organization at Sioux Falls, S. D., suc- 
ceeding Donald Mackay, who resigned 
because of ill health, 

Grenville Pridham, telegraph editor of 
the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, is 
now with the Louisville (Ky.) Times. 

Mrs. 'Fred Scott, for several years so- 
ciety editor of the Austin (Tex.) States- 
man, has resigned and gone to Pasadena, 
Cal. 

James Duball, sporting editor of The 
Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, has re- 
signed to go to Southern California. He 
has been succeeded by Frank Wright of 
Bellingham. 

Alan D. Lehmann, former member of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News staff, 
has been appointed editor of the Hamil- 
tonian, the annual publication of Hamilton 
College. 

Lionel E. Mintz, who for the past 
fifteen years has been a member of the 
reportorial staff of the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal-News, has been appointed city 
editor of that daily. Mr. Mintz has been 
continuously with the editorial department 
of the Journal-News with the exception 
of a period in 1918-1919, when he served 
overseas in the U. S. Signal Corps. 

A. P. Findlay, formerly with the Kan- 
sas City Star and the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Republican, is now assistant city editor 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Daily News. 

George Pease, formerly with the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, is now the ed- 
itor and publisher of the Pratt (Kan.) 
Republican. He succeeds A. J. Van 
Vranken. 

C. Fred Cook, news editor of the 
Washington Evening Star, has been made 
news manager of the paper to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of John G. 
Smallwood. Charles D, Keller, city ed- 
itor, succeeds Mr. Cook as news editor 
and Ben McKelway succeeds Mr. Keller 
as city editor. Shelden C. Cline, Sunday 
editor, is made assistant managing editor. 

James Grant of Walla Walla, Wash., 
is a new member of the editorial staff of 
the Chicago Evening American. 

Miss Elizabeth Walker, feature writer 
for the Chicago Daily Journal, is in 
Michigan for a few weeks’ stay. 

Guy Housley, of the Chicago Daily 
Journal copy desk, entertained members 
of the Journal editorial staff at his home 
in Berwyn, IIll., last Saturday evening. 
E. C. Norlander, formerly assistant city 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


HE advertising world probably knows 

G. Logan Payne best as a special ad- 
vertising representative, but the success 
he has made of 
the Washington 
CDSS Co) Herald 
and the Wash- 
ington Times 
since he has been 
their directing 
head is fast earn- 
ing him new lau- 
rels as a newspa- 
per publisher. 

In October, 
1921, Mr. Payne 
Weft hiss “spe- 
cial’s” office in 
Chicago to take 
charge of the 
: Washington 
Times for William R. Hearst and when, 
in November, 1922, Mr. Hearst bought 
the Washington Herald, Mr. Payne was 
placed in .charge of both papers. 

The progress the Times and the Herald 
have made under Mr. Hearst’s owner- 
ship, according to those best in position 
to know, is the direct result of the spirit 
which Mr. Payne has put into the Wash- 
ington organization. Each Monday Mr. 
Payne calls a luncheon conference of his 
executives, and it is at these meetings 
that the splendid Times and Herald en- 
thusiasm has been builded. Mr. Payne 
gives his organization full credit for the 
strides being made by his papers. He 
says: “I want every man in this organ- 
ization to feel that he is individually re- 
sponsible for the whole organization’s 
success or failure, and so he is. A man 
who is thinking constructively and en- 
thusiastically is building successfully. 
Every department head is a builder, let 
us all remember that; we are builders.” 

The Washington Times is a six-day 
evening paper and was taken over from 
Arthur Brisbane just after the war by 
William Randolph Hearst. In Novem- 
ber, 1922, Mr. Hearst also bought the 
Washington Herald, a morning news- 
paper, and combined the Sunday Herald 
with the Sunday Times under the name 
Times-Herald. The morning Herald 
was continued. On April 22 Mr. Hearst 
changed the name of his Washington 
Sunday paper to the Washington Herald, 
thereby making the Herald seven days 
morning, and the Washington Times six 
days evening. 


G. Logan Payne 


editor of the Chicago Daily Journal, who 
has been in Texas recuperating from a 
serious illness, is expected to return to 
his position soon. 
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Parke Brown is the newly appointed 
political editor of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, succeeding E. O. Phillips. 

Mrs. Tip O’Neill, wife of the managing 
editor of the Wausau (Wis.) Record- 
Herald, and family are now residents of 
Wausau, having motored over from Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Mildred Helen Fox, formerly with the 
Mullaly Advertising Agency and later 
with Barton, Durstine & Osborn at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has become society editor of 
the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star. 

S. A. Stoddard, in charge of the Ana- 
conda bureau of the Butte Miner, has 
returned to his post after a two months’ 
absence as representative of Deer Lodge 
county in the state legislature. 

D. A. Brislin, former telegraph editor 
of the Scranton Republican, is now me- 
chanical superintendent for the Sunday 
Dispatch, 

“Chick” Feldman of the Scranton Tel- 
egram has been elected president of the 
Industrial Baseball League in that city. 

Tom Lynott, of the Scranton Times 
staff, branched out as an amateur minstrel 
man recently, starring in the K. of C. 
annual production in Scranton. 

Larry Smith, formerly of the Scranton 
Republican, is now a member of the news 
staff on the Pittston Gazette. 

E. J. Hart of the Scranton Times was 
recently tendered a dinner by members 
of the Legislative Correspondents’ As- 
sociation in Harrisburg. Mr. Hart is 
past president of this organization. 

S. L. Lyksett, formerly a reporter for 
the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Press, is now on 
the city hall run for the Omaha (Neb.) 
Daily News. 

William A. Haffert, editor of the Cape 
May County (N. J.) Times, has been 
appointed clerk of the Small Board of 


Chosen Freeholders of Cape May 
County. 
Miss Ruth Osborn Ewan, formerly 


society editor of the Ventnor (N. J.) 
News, Atlantic City Mirror and Amuse- 
ments, published by Charles Scheurer, 
has been made editor of the Boardwalk 
Illustrated News. 

Miss Dorothy Cleveland, former New 
York newspaper woman, is now on the 
staff of the Atlantic City Boardwalk 
Illustrated News. 

Charles Alexander, Sunday editor of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Democrat, is re- 
joicing in the arrival of a nine-pound 
daughter at his home. This is the third 
child and second daughter born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander. 

Charles H. Vaughn has been appointed 
a reporter on the Sandusky (O.) 
Register. He was formerly on the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 

Barney Bertman has resumed _ the 
duties of real estate editor of the Camden 
CNS) S Daly Gonnenvatter a “year's 


The Haskin Service 


has been used contin- 


uously by the Chicago 


Daily News 


for eighteen 


years, and another re- 


newal has been made. 
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absence during which he was admitted 


_to the bar. 


Norville W. Sharpe, formerly with 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, has 
been named sports editor of the Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Gazette-Review, succeeding 
Arthur S. Grossman, who resigned to go 
with the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


B. Frank Alcott, formerly with the 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Gazette-Review 
and the Camden (N. J.) Daily Courier, 
has been appointed secretary to Mayor 
Victor King of Camden. 

Donald E. Basenfelder, after a three 
months’ absence, has returned to the 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Gazette-Review. 
He was formerly sports editor of the 
Atlantic City Sunday Gazette. 

Spick Hall, sports writer on the Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger, has 
switched over to the Evening Bulletin. 


Ted Hoyt, formerly golf editor of the 
old Philadelphia Press has joined the 
sports staff of the Evening Public 
Ledger. 


Ernest A. Talbot, staff reporter on the 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Daily Press, has 
been made county editor of the Evening 
Union, both of which are published by 
the Press-Union Company. 


Floyd Gibbons of the Chicago Tribune 
Foreign News Service is heading a Chi- 
cago Tribune exploration party which is 
now crossing the Sahara desert from 
North Africa to Timbuctoo, a journey, 
which is expected to take several months. 
He is traveling in true desert fashion 
with a camel caravan and extensive 
equipment and will cover practically 
unexplored territory on his route. 

Edward Gibbons of the Chicago 
Tribune has just returned to America 
after traveling throughout Europe for 
the circulation department of the Euro- 
pean Edition of the Chicago Tribune in 
Paris. He will henceforth make his 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Edwin Hullinger, formerly Moscow 
correspondent of the United Press, is in 
New York putting the final touches to 
a new book on Russia which will appear 
early this summer. 

John Clayton, who has been in the 
Ruhr for the Chicago Tribune Foreign 
News Service has just taken a flying 
trip to Denmark. 

O. C. McLaughlin, police reporter for 
the Springfield (Ohio) Daily News, is 
suffering from pleurisy. His condition 
is reported to be serious, 

G. E. Merrick, a former Old Mexico 
newspaper man, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Mediator. 

C. V. Rice, associate editor and ad- 
vertising manager of the Liberal (Kan. ) 
Democrat, has resigned to enter the oil 
business at Sayre, Okla. Mr. Rice is 
succeeded by W. FE, Clark, of Wichita. 

John A. Reed, manager of the Palace 
Theater at Wichita, Kan., and formerly 
connected with the Wichita Eagle, has 
returned, to that paper as news editor, a 
new position. 


THE BUSINESS OFFFICE 


OHN A. DICKSON of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner spent the past 
week in French Lick, Ind. 


_ Miss Anne McDonald, head of the 
foreign advertising department of the 
Salt Lake Telegram for the last year, 
has returned to the Butte (Mont,) Miner. 


Fred J. Runze for the past nine years 
director of Murray’s Newspaper Service 
and editor of the “Ad Man,” has been 
elected vice-president and director of the 
Fourth Estate, New York. Mr. Runze 
will also act as general manager of the 
publication. 

W. L. Lindsay has joined advertising 
staff of the Birmingham Post. He was 
formerly display man and assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Caheen’s Depart- 
ment Store, Birmingham. 

Louis Bleser has been appointed ar- 
vertising manager of the St, Nicholas 
Magazine, New York. 

William G. Hobson thas been ap- 
pointed manager national advertising of 
the New York Evening Journal to suc- 
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ceed William N. Callender, Jr., recently 
resigned. Mr. Hobson has for several 
years been manager of the merchandis- 
ing service department of the Journal 
and will continue to direct all merchan- 
dising work, 

Gordon L, Smedley has assumed the 
duties of advertising manager of the 
Reading (Pa.) Times and _ Herald- 
Telegram. He has been advertising 
manager of the Pensacola Journal. 

W. F. Patten, formerly advertising 
and promotion manager of the Sinclair 
Oil Company, Chicago, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Robert Henri has resigned as classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Fresno 
(Cal.) Bee to become general promotion 
and classified advertising manager of the 
Los Angeles Record. 


IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD 


Victor C. BREYTSPRAAK of ‘Chi- 
cago will join the Kling-Gibson Ad- 
vertising Company’s staff, that city, dis- 
continuing the agency bearing his name. 
The Advertising Service Company, of 
San Francisco, which for the last five 
years has handled Liggett & Myers ad- 
vertising on the Pacific Coast and other 
important accounts, has been reorganized 
under the name of  Kelsey-Mooney- 
Stedem, Inc. E. N. Kelsey, who has 
been conducting the business, will be 
president. A. F. A. Stedem, vice-presi- 
dent, is an old Lord & Thomas man and 
was until recently connected with the 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco. 
Frank J. Mooney, secretary and treasurer, 
formerly handled in the East such ac- 
counts as Studebaker, Firestone, Olds- 
mobile and other national business. 
William J. Mac Innes has resigned as 
director of plans and merchandising of 
the William H. Rankin (Company to be- 
come secretary and director of plans and 
merchandising of the Harry C. Maley 
Company, New York and Chicago. 


The Roycraft Advertising Company 
has leased new office space at 693 
Broadway, New York. 

The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will move shortly from 
the Metrcpolitan Tower to new quarters 
on the eighth floor of the Park-Lex- 
ington Building, 46th street and Park 
avenue, New York. 

W. Laughlin of Chicago, advertising 
manager of Armour & Co., was a visitor 
to the A. N. P. A. convention this week 
in New York. 

Paul P. Martin has been appointed 


assistant advertising manager of the 
Michigan State Automobile School, 
Detroit. For three years he was on the 


staff of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company’s advertising publications, 
“Business,” and “The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House.” He has also been with the 
space buying and production departments 
of the Green-Fulton-Cunningham Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Alfred C. Strasser, formerly of the 
Pancoast - Studios and the Welanetz 
Company, has been added to the art de- 
partment staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Co., New York. 


MARRIED 


HAROLD Wa HETNZ Con. Dore 

chester, Mass., Roxbury and Ja- 
maica Plain representative of the Boston 
Post, and Miss Kathryn E. Baker of 
Boston, of the Post composing room 
staff, daughter of Frank Baker, also an 
employee of the Post, were matried a 
short time ago. 

Miss Irene Farrell, of the editorial statt 
of the Butte (Mont.) Miner and Her- 
bert L. Belle, circulation manager of the 
Butte office of the. Anaconda Standard, 
were recently married in Spokane. The 
bride will continue her work on the 
Miner. 

Emanuel J. North, an advertising agent 
of Springfield, Ohio, was married to 
Emma M. Asper in Springfield, April 18, 

Harry Burhans, of Denver, was mar- 
ried April 14 to Mrs. Gertrude Neres 

of Denver and Los Angeles. Before Mr. 


Burhans’ appointment as executive secre- 
tary of the Denver Tourist Bureau, he 
was well known as a newspaper man. 


George D. Morris, political reporter 
for the New York Evening Telegram, 
and Miss Dorothy Craigie, until recently 
also a member of the Telegram staff, 
were married April 23 in Jersey City. 
Mrs. Adeline Holdrige, sister of the bride 
was bridesmaid, and Harry A. Carmody, 
a newspaper reporter, was best man. 
The couple will go to Hot Springs, Va., 
for a honeymoon trip. 


Miss Frances Louise Luhmann, who 
since January, 1921, has been secretary 
to the executive secretary of the National 
Editorial Association in St. Paul, and 
Carl M. Bodin of that city were married 
on April 25. They motored to Louisville, 
Ky., their future home. Miss Dottie 
Gunders takes the position vacated by the 
bride, 

Wilfrid Fleisher of New York, news- 
paper man and son of the publisher of 
the Tokio Japan Advertiser, and Miss 
Greta Sundberg cf Stockholm, Sweden, 
will be married in Stockholm May 19. 
The couple will start for Japan by way 
of New York early in June. 

William Fort, special writer of the 
Chicago Daily News and Miss Evelyn 
Corlet were married a few days ago at 
the home of the bride’s mother in Elm- 
hurst, Ill, They are now on a honey- 
moon trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Sarah E. Allen, of the editorial 
staff of the Albany (N. Y.) Evening 
News and daughter of William A. Allen, 
city editor of the Albany Times-Union, 
was married last week to Harmon Knee- 


, 
land of Providence, R. I., wher 
will reside. 


George M. Papazian, of the San} 
cisco Journal, married Miss | 
Gazarian at the bride’s home in |, 
last week. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WITH THE SPECIALS | 


S GORDON HYDE has joine| 

* staff of Young & Ward, Chicag 
was formerly advertising manager | 
Buda Company, Harvey, Ill, and 
recently with the Thomas Cusack |; 
pany at Chicago, 

The Brockton (Mass.) Times hi 
pointed Powers. & Stone, Ine,, \ 
York, as national advertising repre}; 
tives. 

C. George Krogness, San Fraj 
has been appointed Pacific Coast | 
sentative of the Minneapolis Tribu: 

The Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger h 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc} 
Francisco, as Pacific Coast repre: 
tives. 

J. W. Hastie has become vice-pre 
of W. J. Morton Company, New \ 
For the past four years Mr. Hast) 
been the New York manager of || 
Publishing Company, 

Powers & Stone, Inc., have bee) 
pointed to represent the Milwaukee” 
old, daily and Sunday, in New York) 
England and Eastern territory; al 
Brockton (Mass.) Times. 

The Guelph (Ont.) Mercury hz 
pointed William D, Ward, New 
as its Eastern advertising represer | 
in the United States. 


Why Stop 


Advertising in Summer? 


or August. 


| 


Most preachers take a vacation during July 
As a result, thousands of churches 
are closed during those months. | 


Yet there are practically as many people in 
town as there were last December, and they! 
need religion just as much. 


If the churches in your town have been in the 
habit of closing their doors during the summer, 
why not sell them the idea of using paid space, 
to carry the gospel to people who won’t go out 
to church in hot weather? This may be a new) 
idea to your churches, and new ideas do not ap-. 
peal to every church, but if one congregation 
could lead the way in this new type of news- 
paper evangelism, it might do much for the 


receipts. 


Our Series No. 3, 


time. 
campaign in view. 


donates this space each week. 
community. 


dressing Herbert H. 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a year for smaller papers. | 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT] 
A. A.C. W. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER believes so much in church advertising that it 
Perhaps your paper could do as much for your: 


community, and, incidentally, your advertising 


containing 52 ads, is de- 


signed for this use. The series can begin at any 
Examine these ads with this summer 


Proofs sent free by ad-| 
Smith, 518 Witherspoon 
Charge for use $15) 


A. N. P. A. COMMITTEE 
y REPORTS 


{ (Continued from page 18) 
ssn | 


plishers deal with them and the printers 
ti; and accept the new International rule. 
iipublishers in both of these cities have 
s\ to comply. 

B| 

si INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: BoARD 


MEETINGS, 


wty cases were considered by the I. T. U. 
Gone by the I. P. P. & A. U. Board; 
| the I. S. & E. U. Board, and one by 
[| E. U. Board. There are now dead- 
whree I. T. U. cases and one Stereotype 
\t the February, 1923, meeting of the 
|. Board there were five cases (out of 
ul of twenty during the year) decided 
-ard of seven. The decisions in nearly 
‘stance were favorable to the publishers, 
a from Cincinnati being especially so. 
eal arbitration award against which the 
S's in that city appealed provided an 
4 increase of $4.50 per week per man. 
§)m-man decision continued the old wages. 
«mated that the seven-man decision saved 
plishers in Cincinnati approximately 
(during the year ending May 1, 1923. 
dision will remain in effect until May 1, 
jd provides that either party may bring 
i question of a change in wages twice 
diat time. It is hardly within the bounds 
svility that if increases are made on two 
ii before the expiration of the agree- 
Je maximum scale will reach the figures 
1 in the decision of the local board. 


Work or THE FieLtp AGENT. 


|. B. Pinkham served his second year 
last annual meeting and assisted pub- 
si the following cities: Cincinnati, Ohio; 
g Ill; Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; 
ee, Wis.; Montreal, Canada; New Bed- 
iss.; Passaic and Paterson, N. J., and 
t, N. Y. Shortly before this meeting 
Pkham advised your chairman that he 
taess interests which will require prac- 
| his attention during the ensuing year, 
lefore tendered his resignation, effec- 
1 28. 
i the past year 213 contracts were made 
evers of the association, as compared 
4 during the preceding year. There 
ba 31 reductions in scales as follows: 
zical, 16; pressmen, five; stereotypers, 
toto engravers, one, and mailers, two. 
dred and forty contracts have been re- 
‘thout increases, old agreements contin- 
orce or new ones made on previous 
8, as follows: typographical, 115; press- 
i stereotypers, 43; photo engravers, 19, 
drs, 9. 
‘iave been nine strikes during the year, 
lyst Printers in Chicago, Hartford, 
»Jhio, and Sioux City; pressmen in 
i, Nashville and New York, and stereo- 
Lawrence, Mass, and Mobile, Ala. 
\re 18 near strikes, as follows: Print- 
-nville, Davenport, East Liverpool, Ft. 
vialveston, Lawrence, Madison, Mobile, 
| New Castle, Reading, Springfield, 
id Syracuse; pressmen in Houston and 
I stereotypers in Baltimore and Scran- 
(nailers in Seattle. 


‘RT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON OPEN SHOP 
sid 


KOLUTION adopted by the last annual 
vention of the American Newspaper 
\) Association instructed the Board of 
ito establish an open shop division. At 
Nit Was apparent to members that much 
) being done by the constant and in- 
ead of erroneous reports as to the 
ff Mon-union and open shop offices in 
liction of the A. N. P. A. and an in- 
umber of reports of threatened trouble 
us unions, calculated to alarm and 
|| N. P. A members. It was evident 
‘embers wanted not only definite infor- 
‘to the number of open shop offices, 
‘practical plan for meeting aggressive 
Sthe part of the unions when it be- 
“ssary, and also to put an end to un- 
-— calculated to mislead and 


a 

the instructions of the resolution 
|' the annual meeting in 1922, the 
‘appointed an Open Shop Committee, 
ard of directors, at its meeting on 
ft instructed the chairman of the 
“and Manager Palmer to proceed to 
= 1€ Open Shop Division, making avail- 
rhe expenses of this Division, a sum 
“eed $5,000, 

Mg September 1, 1922, the services of 
agg were secured as Executive 


pager of the A. N. P. A., the chair- 


ab 


man of the Open Shop Division, and the execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. Flagg, agreed upon the fol- 
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lowing plan of organization: 

“All members of the A. N, P. A, operating 
open or non-union shops were to be enrolled 
as members of the open shop division, and 
wherever possible were to pledge themselves 
to furnish one or more men at the call of the 
executive secretary of this division, to work 


in any office where there was trouble. 


An em- 


ployer asking aid of the open shop division 
was to make the necessary provision to take 
care of the expenses incurred by the trouble 


in his office. 


Each member called upon to send 


men to the point of trouble would be expected 


to 


provide 


the men sent with railroad fare 


and other necessary traveling expenses, to be 


reimbursed 


through the open shop division 


from funds provided by the publisher calling 


for 


assistance. It 


was further agreed that 


when an emergency had passed, the offices from 
which the men had been drawn would take 


them back into their employ, the expense of 
their return to the office from which they came 
to be borne by the publisher who had called for 
assistance. 


The open shop division was to keep accurate 


are 


records of the various open shops and non- 
union offices, and of men available for employ- 
ment in such offices, to the end that the mem- 
bers of this Association might have accurate 
information at all times as to the number of 
open shops actually operated, and as to the 
available labor supply for such offices, 

Mr. 
1922, 
Board of Directors since that time. 
port of April 16, it is noted that there are 56 
newspapers running open shops, of which 18 
non-union, 
union shops 53 are available for membership in 
this division, and 34 stand ready to aid the 
executive secretary in case of trouble that may 
arise in the office of any member of the A. N. 
P. A. The executive secretary has been unable 
to call upon the remaining 17 open shop pub- 
lishers, but it is probable that most of them 
will join the open shop division. 


Flagg’s services began September 1, 
He has made several reports to the 
In his re- 


Of these 56 open and non- 


The reports of Mr, Flagg indicate that dur- 


ing the brief period of its existence the open 
shop division has been of material benefit to a 
number of employers of union labor, enabling 
them to make advantageous contracts with the 
unions, and in some instances has undoubtedly 
prevented strikes, 
ating open shops have been able to avoid what 
threatened to be serious trouble through the 
fact that the open shop division was ready to 
give prompt assistance. 


At least two employers oper- 


It may interest members of the A, N. P. A. 


sion 


to know that in the 34 non-union and open 
shops referred to in this report there are ap- 
proximately 500 
about 850 non-union printers and 150 non-union 
pressmen and stereotypers. 
that are expected to co-operate with this divi- 
employ about 
stereotypers and pressmen, and operate about 
100 typesetting machines. 


typesetting machines, with 
The other 17 offices 


450 non-union printers, 


In the opinion of the committee, the work 


thus far done by the open shop division justifies 
the action of the convention in creating such a, 
division, and plainly indicates that this work 
should be continued by the Association, 


Harry CHANDLER, 
D. D. Moorg, Chairman. 


REPORT ON THE MACON 


PRINTING SCHOOL 


HE Maccn Printing School, established by 
S. N. P. A. in 1919, and afterwards ac- 
cepted as the official school of the A. N. P. A., 
is now in its fourth year of successful oper- 
ation, 


It has forty (40) students, but has a capacity 


of seventy-five (75). 
opposition to the school idea. 
dent, planning to take the course is warned by 
craftsmen 
health; that the market is overcrowded with 
operators; 
tered without a previous knowledge of printing; 
that the Union controls the printing offices of 
America, 
a recruit who has not had five years of ap- 
prenticeship, 
are used with telling effect, making it neces- 
sary for 
inquiries and send out expensive literature and 
advertising matter in great quantities before 
enrolling a single student. 
biggest problem at the present time, and it be- 
hooves our membership to give the fullest co- 
operation in combating the opposition. 
publicity and active assistance in getting the 
real truth before the prospective student are the 
weapons with which we must fight. 


The committee 
work of the school during the past year to see 
if any students failed to learn enough during 
the course to 
business. 
letter, asking what benefits he derived from the 


There is still a vicious 
The new stu- 


that the business is injurious to 


that the machine cannot be mas- 


and that the Union will not admit 
All of these opposing arguments 


the school to answer hundreds of 


This constitutes our 


Liberal 


CHECKING THE Work 
has carefully checked the 


make a sucessful start in the 
The former student was written a 


Nel Ori cApry leo. nh 923 


to the Mid-West 
Market : 


Illinois is a state of industry, agri- 
culture and wealth. I | 


This market outranks all other 
States in the combined value of manu- i 
factured products and value of all 
farm property. 


De Anat 


Eighty-nine per cent of the land 
area of Illinois is in farms and over | 
eighty-five per cent is improved farm 
lands. 


the State to rank, for many years, as 
one of the nation’s leaders in value of 
agricultural properties and the gross 
of 


The fertility of the soil has caused | 
; 
i 


annual receipts its 


products. 


agricultural 


As an industrial State it ranks third, | 
having 18,594 factories of which the 
value of products exceeds $5,400,000,- i 
ooo annually. | 


These Illinois daily newspapers cover 
the richest farming and_ industrial 
State in the Union. 


Use These Key Newspapers in This Key State 


Rates for Rates for 


2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
*Aurora Beacon-News ........ (E) 15,773 -055 055 
Bloomington Pantagraph. .....(M) 17,841 05 .05 
tChicago Herald-Examiner.....(M) 340,591 -55 55 
+Chicago Herald-Examiner..... (S) 879,471 1.00 1.00 i 
Chicago Daily Journal........(E) 117,483 .26 .24 
+Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 537,134 .80 .80 i 
CCHeeeeemibunci nh eine (S) 884,706 1.15 1.15 | 
a Caroalleme tribune seein eres (E) 2,948 02 .02 | 1 
*Meline Dispatch ............ (E) 9,559 .04 .04. 1) | 
Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 33,182 10 .09 
Peoria} Stare.. creer tien eon (E) 24,580 .075 -06 | | 
Rock Island Argus ..........(E) 10,704 .04 .04 
Sterling Gazette ............ (E) 5,149 .03 .03 ) 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
{Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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course, what siccess he had in using his train- 
ing, what suggestions he had to make for im- 
proving the course of study, etc. A letter was 
also addressed to each employer, asking for 
comments and suggestions. The school man- 
agement welcomes and appreciates this effort 
to get real facts. The committee is thus put 
in position to see how wisely the Association’s 
money is being spent, and how practical is the 
enterprise. If there are any troubles, we want 
to remedy them. If we are doing well we have 
comfort in knowing it. 
Tue EQUIPMENT 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
loaned us 24 machines, 19 of which are in good 
working condition. All are old models, except 
one Model Fourteen, which was new when 
sent to the school two years ago. 

The Intertype Company loaned us three 
practically new machines, one of them a recent 
model. 

Thus we are in position to give the student 
a good working knowledge of the multiple 
magazine machines. He is taught to set all of 
the different kinds of composition used in a 
newspaper plant, and some of the publishers 
are really enthusiastic about the showing made 
by the new graduate. Two of the publishers 
of daily papers who have used the greatest 
number of them are Mr. J. L. Horne, Jr., of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., and also of Wilmington, 
N. C.; and the Hederman Brothers, of Jackson, 
Miss. Report orders for them have come from 
the Lynchburg Daily News, of Lynchburg, Va., 
and from the Intelligencer, of Lancaster, as 
Lansing, Mich.; Billings, Mont.; Fall River, 
Mass., and many others, thus showing that its 
service is national. 


War WitTH THE UNION 


Reports indicate that’ the Union in some 
cities delights to crush the new operator if it 
is learned that he is from the school, and in 
several instances he was shut out from work 
and left in a bad financial plight. The pub- 
lisher in such cases, having asked the student to 
come to work, is manifestly under an obliga- 
tion which he should not shirk. 

In several cities, however, the Union, having 
fallen down on its contract to provide men for 
their shop, welcomes the student and gives 
him a permit to work and as soon as he gets 
a little seasoning he is taken in as a full-fledged 
member. 

Some amusing reports are received now and 
then from unions that hate the school and 
condemn it in every way. A student traveling 
incog, to avoid trouble, gets a card by keeping 
quiet about his connection with the school; and 
then writes to the school telling all he has 
heard. 

An IMPROVED SERVICE 

During the past year a separate department 
for instructing in mechanics has been estab- 
lished. This has been of great assistance, and 
it insures the average student’s ability to take 
good care of his machine, and save it from the 
injury of neglect. 

War VETERANS 


Nearly half of the students in the school are 
trainees of the United States War Veterans’ 
Bureau, These are given ten months in which 
to complete a four months’ course, Some of 
them have developed into unusually fine oper- 
ators and machinists, but most of them feel 
that under the law they profit by failing to 
make good in their work. If they can stay in 
the school the allotted time and then make a 
failure of their first job they can get another 
training of some other kind, and thus perpetu- 
ate themselves almost indefinitely on Uncle 
Sam’s payrolls. This great problem has wor- 
ried the Veterans’ Bureau and the school, and 
hurt the reputation of the school. Recently, 
however, a plan has been adopted through the 
co-operation of the Bureau and the school by 
which the veteran student will be rewarded for 
making good instead of being rewarded for 
making a failure. 

Tue Cost oF THE SCHOOL 


An inspection of the financial report in con- 
nection with the report on the graduates will 
show that only about one-third as much money 
has been spent to produce a graduate as has 
been used in similar undertakings by other 
printing associations. This comparison is not 
made to reflect on the other enterprises, but it 
is comforting for us tovsee that we have ad- 
ministered your funds so as to get the best 
possible results at the least possible cost. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. T. ANDERSON. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, Macon PRINTING 
ScHOOL 


January 1 to April 15, 1923. 

Below is given briefly the receipts and dis- 
bursements on school account since January i, 
1923. In explanation of this financial state- 
ment it may be of interest to say that the 
breakage on machines by students has been the 
main feature of distress in connection with the 
schools’ operation, In addition to this item has 
been the cost of rehabilitation of the old and 
discarded machines loaned. 

These two items have drained heavily upon 
the treasury. Your chairman thought it best 
to make a loan the latter part of last year in 
the sum of $2,500 for the purpose of buying 
new parts for the school machines which had 


Editor & Publisher for April 28, 1923 


been so generously loaned to us by the Mergen- 
thaler»sand Intertype companies. It was be- 
lieved at that time we could put the machines 
in good repair and then by a different ar- 
rangement with the school operator the repair 
bills could be reduced to a nominal or satis- 
factory sum, 

Accordingly the loan was made, which ex- 
plains the item in bills payable shown _here- 
with, Then a contract was made with the 
school operator to the effect that your chair- 
man was to pay him $100 per week as a sub- 
sidy, he to keep up repairs and pay all ex- 
penses of operation outside of insurance and 
the secretary’s salary. This contract was made 
for a period of three months, to be revised at 
that time as experience may indicate to be 
proper and just. 

So far this new arrangement has been much 
more satisfactory for all parties. Twenty-one 
machines are in thorough repair and are kept 
going steadily, with the minimum of breakage 
and stoppage. 

At the last session of the A. N. P. A. an 
increase in dues was made to the extent of $1 
per machine, for the purpose of establishing a 
school fund for training printers and operators. 
This it was estimated would yield about $5,500 
per annum from the A. N. P. A., which sum 
was insufficient to take care of the school al- 
ready established in Macon. Inasmuch as this 
was an enterprise of the S. N. P. A. originally, 
and was located in the South, the S. N. P. A. 
also raised its dues $1 per machine for school 
purposes, this adding probably $1,500 more to 
the school fund now available for the operation 
of the Macon school, which, under the circum- 
stances, your chairman thinks will make it 
comfortable with the present plant and plan of 
operation. If anything can be saved out of the 
gchool moneys already provided, be assured it 
will be done and every effort made to leave 
something in the treasury to go toward estab- 
lishing schools in other sections of the country. 

Following is the financial report, the books 
having been audited by a certified accountant 
for the S. N. P. A. up to December 31, 1922: 


Balance in Bank, Jan. 1, 1923...... $1,501.23 
Receipts to April 5— 
Macon NewS.....-.-:-.08 $80.00 
Return premium on insur- 
ance policy ...cccee+s 28.30 
Machine assessment from 
S INGE Pie A mislernetere the ctets 600.00 
Machine assessment from 
TAC ING Pec orchid ctiteryenstels 2,500.00 
$3,208.30 3,208.30 
BR Otali as susie: as wtstele iets a: SistroNenay eta ens $4,709.53 
Disbursements to April 15— 
HETOPELLEY) wistate-syeieiels shore stolat oie $324.56 
REPALTSH weve sLelederctsvaladreace tale 596.03 
BXTIGHISES. seein clots folate ciestie,2/ete 1,471.58 
$2,692.17 2,692.17 
Balance in Bank, April 15, 1923...... $2,017.36 


Bills outstanding — insurance 


ua(sohhoaky eoagocbauecden $105.00 
Note.due June 16. «2.0.05... 2,500.00 
———— 2,605.00 
Dehcit sat dans Mier sae ate etna $587.64 


W. T. ANDERSON. 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. COMMIT- 
TEE ON NATIONAL FOREST 


RESOURCES 


FTyHE effort to bring about the formulation of 

an effective forestry policy by the United 
States Government, and its enactment into 
law is being carried on by your committee, 
working in conjunction with the American 
Forestry Association, of which your chairman 
is a member, 

As you know, our efforts thus far have re- 
sulted in the introduction of the Snell Bill, 
H. R. No. 129, and the bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator McCormick, of Illinois. 

The report of last year dealt quite fully with 
the subject, and the details need not be re- 
peated. The effort to take the Forestry De- 
partment out of the Department of Agriculture 
and place it in the Department of the Interior, 
has happily failed of accomplishment, 

The work is going forward and we are hope- 
ful that the coming session will result in sub- 
stantial progress for this vitally important legis- 
lation, 

The work done thus far has greatly aided in 
a broader understanding of the whole sub- 
ject, and has made it plain that in the con- 
servation of our timber supply, the proper har- 
vesting in the timber crop, the right handling 


of the cut-over lands, and, where necessary re- 


forestations, we are far behind European coun- 
tries. 
Your committee will continue its efforts to 


further the interests of the association in this 
great question, and will look to the member- 


ship for cordial co-operation. 
Harry CHANDLER 
D. D. Moore 
C, A. Morpen 
Rosert R. McCormick 
Evsert H. Baxer, Chairman. 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. PAPER 
COMMITTEE 


URING ©1922 


production ex- 
ceeded 2,500,000 tons or approximately 
140,000 tons more than during 1920, the highest 


newsprint 


previous year of production. Thus far this 
year new machines with a capacity in excess of 
110,000 tons per annum have been put in op- 
eration and at various times during the year 
we may expect to see additional machines in 
operation with an equal or greater capacity, so 
that we may confidently expect to start 1924 
with a capacity at least 230,000 tons over the 
beginning of this year. 

There is, therefore, but little apprehension 
entertained of a shortage of supply during the 
latter part of the year or in the near future, 
and yet it must be noted that production, plus 
imports from Europe, less exports from the 
United States, exceeded consumption by not 
more than approximately 30,000 tons. This 
indicates great pressure on the market and 
accounts for the fact that spot paper has re- 
cently been selling around 4 cents, against 
the contract price of 3.75. 

This condition is, of course, the direct result 
of excessive, if not wasteful consumption, a 
condition which publishers seem to have no 
present mind to correct and with all publica- 
tions bulging with advertising we may expect 
this pressure to continue until at least other 
machines are in operation or imports from 
Europe are largely increased. 

Under these conditions we may naturally 
turn our minds to both the immediate and dis- 
tant future. As a starting point we find both 
publishers’ stocks and mill stocks at a low 
point, the former at the end of February, 39 
days’ and the latter 3.4 days’ maximum pro- 
duction, while both figures for safety should 
be very much higher, say 60 and 6 days’, re- 
spectively. In the face of this condition we 
have two large consumption months ahead of 
us before we may expect the summer decline. 
During July, accumulations should begin so 
that there will be ample supplies in hand for 
September and October, for this is the point 
of danger that must be passed and it will be 
fully presented to you by our traffic committee. 
Briefly, this is, that traffic delays are antici- 
pated during September and October and it, 
therefore, behooves all publishers not only for 
their own, but for the general good, to have 
ample stocks on hand to tide them over what 
aye! be a short period of delay in transporta- 
ion. 


DRY MATS 


conditioned in the 


2. Frey Humidor 


and rolled in with 


that are RIGHT! 


THE FLEXIDEAL Co., 
15 William Street 
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New York City, N.Y. 
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| 
We have no reason to believe, in vy 
all of these conditions, principally bec 
the fact that there is so much future }y 
in sight, that contract prices will be ack 
but confidently expect that it will remais\ 
present figure for some time to come, 1 
because of the period of plenty in p5 
but because we have every reason to e 
that it is fully understood by both pi) 
and consumers that mill price fluctuatis 
harmful to the entire industry. 


1923 Spot MARKET 


During the first four months of the}; 
year, 1923, there have been some qu) 
and sales under 3.85 and over 4 ceil, 
the majority of the tonnage has been 
of at prices ranging between those two's 
and at the present time seems to bef: 
firm at 4 cents, while the prices for ¢c 
qualities of European newsprint haye rj: 
firm during this period at 3.65 Atlan 
and 3.75 Gulf port. | 


1922 Spot MARKET 


At the time of the 1922 convention |. 
newsprint was selling on the spot mie 
3.30 to 3.40 f. o. b. mill. During Ny 
price ranged around 3.50, although so} 
nage was offered at 3.45 and there wel 
sales for immediate shipment at 3.60. 
the summer, due to the continued exces\ 
of newsprint and the coal strike, the sj 
ket price became 3.75 and this price hi 
creased during August to 4 cents, whi| 
was general throughout the last quarte); 
there was comparatively little spot papi 
had, many of the mills reporting thei): 
entirely sold for the balance of the yea/'1 
were sales during October, and offers E 
nage for November and December, at /5 
and one Middle West mill offered tons 
November, which was immediately té)1 
3.75 mill. | 

During May and throughout the 1 
Scandinavian news was offered in fait. 
ties at 3.50 dock Atlantic port, althou| 
foreign tonnage was available at 3.30. & 
thousand tons of Swedish, Norwegian ¢ 
nish newsprint were offered for shipm: 
ing the last three months of the year 
Atlantic port, with a price of 3.75 Gull|c 

The major portion of the Swedish a. 
wegian shipments to the United States = 
handled through the Newsprint Paper |r 
tion, organized in July, 1922, by G, ES 
formerly general manager of the Canai'r 
port Paper Company, Ltd. | 


ConTRACT PRICES 


Newsprint contracts, almost withou s 
(Continued on page 72) 


000 


A Combination That Ca’ 


Be Beaten! | 


} 
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1. Flexideal and Maxitype Dry Mats 


| 
| 
. 
| 


3. Congo Cork Blankets | 


present to you a stereotype trio of QUAL 
ITY and DEPENDABILITY at prices 


Ask us to tell you about this combination 0: 
prime necessities for the newspaper plant. 


DRY MAT. 


INC. 


To reach heads 
of big business in 
Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh, Fuller 
& Smith are using 
The Pittsburgh 
Post exclusively. 


THE PITTSBURGH POST — 


100,000 Copies Daily 
175,000 Copies Sunday 


LORENZEN and THOMPSON, Publishers Representatives 


There is a new 

newspaper situa- 
‘tion in Pittsburgh 
‘in view of the dis- 
continuance of 
‘two Dailyand two 
Sunday publica- 
tions. | 


The Net Paid Circulation of - 


Now Exceeds 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Che Pittsburgh Post 
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A. N. P. A. COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 70) 


tion, were on a basis of 3.50 for the first half 
of 1922. 

The George H. Mead Company had originally 
announced a price of 3.75 for, the first six 
months, but this was later reduced to 3.50; 
the Great Northern Paper Company made con- 
tracts on a basis of 3.75 for the year, but, 
effective March 1, price was reduced to 3.50. 
The International Paper Company made some 
contracts on which the price of 3.50 applied 
for the entire year, while others were adjust- 
able quarterly. 


Canadian Export Paper Company, Ltd., Belgo 
Paper Company, Ltd., and possibly others, by 
equalizing freight rates, sold paper to Southern 
publishers at prices reported to equal 3.25 to 
3.37 mill. 


Announcements of price for the third quar- 
ter were at 3.50, the George H. Mead, Cana- 
dian Export and Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Companies fixing that price for the balance of 
the year. The International Paper Company 
charged 3.75 on tonnage in excess of contracts 
and on new business for the third quarter, and, 
effective September 1, the St. Regis and Hanna 
Paper Companies increased price for the bal- 
ance of the third quarter to 3.75. 

Prices for the fourth quarter were increased 
as follows: 

International Paper Company, 3.75 on ad- 
justable contracts and 4 cents on excess ton- 
nage, 

Great Northern Paper Company, 3.75—later 
reduced prices for this period to 3.62%, 

St. Regis and Hanna Paper Companies, 4 
cents. 

St. Maurice Paper Company, Ltd., 3.75. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, 3.75. 

Northwest Paper Company, 3.75. 

The contract price for the first six months 
of 1923 is 3.75. The Great Northern Paper 
Company has fixed that price for the entire 
year, and some other mills have made some 
contracts on the same basis. 


THe Wace CONTROVERSY 


In April, 1922, a committee of newsprint 
manufacturers, whose wage agreement with the 
labor unions was to expire on May 1, demanded 
a ten per cent cut in wages of the skilled 
laborers, the reduction of wages of unskilled 
workers to the prevailing market rate for labor, 
and elimination of overtime for day workers. 
For a time it was believed a strike would result, 
but, fcllowing negotiations which were pending 
at the time of the 1922 convention and which 
lasted until late in May, the manufacturers 
involved in the dispute signed with their 
skilled and semi-skilled workers an agreement 


similar to that which expired on May 1 and 
no further trouble ensued. 
During March, 1923, the skilled workers, 


comprising the Paper Makers’ Union, of which 
J. T. Carey is president, voted to demand 10 
per cent increase in wages, which would re- 
store the rates in effect in 1920, the highest 
pericd, 

The semi-skilled and unskilled workers com- 
posing the Pulp and Sulphite Workers’ Union, 
of which J. P. Burke is president, voted to 
demand an increase of eight cents per hour, 
equivalent to an average of 20 per cent., re- 
storing their wage scale to the 1921 level. 


Since the 1920 wage peak, the skilled work- 
ers have had only one reduction in wages 
amounting to 10 per cent. The semi-skilled 
and unskilled have had two reductions since 
1920, and now seek to regain one of those re- 
ductions. 

Common labor in paper mills reached its 
maximum wage rate of 53 cents per hour in 
1920. In 1921, after a strike in scme mills, it 
was reduced to 40 cents and in January, 1922, 
after an arbitration, was again cut to 32 cents 
per hour, carrying with it a number of classi- 
fied semi-skilled workers in proportionate re- 
ductions. Common labor is somewhat scarce 
and a number of the mills are now voluntarily 
paying abcve the 32-cent rate. The present 
wage agreements in union mills expire on May 
1, next. 

At the last national convention the labor 
unions voted to demand from the paper mills 
an increase in wages of 8 cents per hour for 
unskilled and semi-skilled classes and 10 per 
cent increase for skilled classes. 


At a meeting held in New York last week 
seven manufacturers—St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, Hanna Paper Company, St. Maurice Pa- 
per Company, Abitibi Power & Paper Company, 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ontario 
Paper Company and the Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company—made a counter-proposition to 
increase wages 4 cents per hour for all classes, 
except common labor, which was placed at 39 
cents per hour. 

This proposition is the subject of a referen- 
dum vote of the employes in each of the mills 
concerned, The vote was taken Sunday, April 
22, 


Editor 


INCREASED NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


The following new machines came into pro- 
duction during 1922: 


Daily When 
Capacity Production 
Tons Started 
Water Paper Products 
Co., Chicago, Illinois... 30 April, 1922 
International Paper Co., 


First machine 
started in 
April, second 
and third dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer, and 
fourth in Sep- 
tember. 


Three Rivers, Quebec.. 240 


Following is a list of the new machine 
schedules for 1923, some of which have started 
production: 


Canada 1923 
Fort William Paper Co., 
Ltd.; Fort William, Ont. 150 *January 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 5 *January 


7 
75. *February 


Belgo Paper Co., Ltd., 

Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 85 *February 
Bathurst Co., Ltd., 85 October 

Bathurst; No Be. cece. 50 July 
Backus-Brooks Co., 

Kenora, “Ontarto. ees 100 December 

United States 

Washington Pulp & Paper 

Corp., Port Angeles, 

Wa Sli crcye ate sioietslel rerenesote 70 +*January 
Oswegatchie Paper Co., 

Inc., Natural Dam, N.Y. 60 May 
Algonquin Paper Corp., 

Ogdensburg, N. Y..... 80 August 


*In operation, 


The following increased newsprint produc- 
tion is expected during 1924 and later years: 


Donnacona Paper Company, Donnacona, 
Que., is doubling its newsprint output, that 
is, 100 tons per day additional. 

Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Kenogami, Que., 


200 tons additional by January, 1924, and 200 
tons additional at the beginning of each of 
the two succeeding years. 

Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Port Arthur, Ont., with 125 
beginning in spring of 1924. 

Wigwam Pulp & Paper Company, Elko, B. 
C., first unit of new mill will produce 100 tons 
per day. 

Fort’ Frances Pulp & Paper Company is 
planning an addition to its newsprint mill at 
Fort Frances, Ont., but no definite date has 
been set. 

Newfoundland will have a new 400-ton mill 
if the plans of Premier Squires, as arranged in 
England, are ratified by the Newfoundland 
Legislature. 


new mill at 
tons per day 


ASSISTANCE TO MEMBERS, 


Many members have taken advantage of the 
facilities offered by the New York office for se- 
curing news print for prompt shipment. Offer- 
ings of spot paper, published in our bulletins 
from week to week, brought many inquiries, and 
often resulted in the purchase of one or more 
cars at a favorable price. Frequently publish- 
ers, having secured one car to tide them over 
an emergency, have been so well satisfied with 
the quality of the paper and with the firm with 
which we put them in touch, that they have 
ordered additional paper from the same source. 
This has been particularly true with respect 
to European news print. 

We have received many letters commending 
the association on the work done in» assisting 
members who have been in immediate need of 
supplies which we secured for them. 

We answered many inquiries from publish- 
ers who -wished to become fully acquainted with 
market conditions before closing 1923 contracts; 
also many requests for information regarding 
financial responsibility, ability to deliver, etc., 
of dealers offering news print, particularly Euro- 
pean, and reported on the quality of news print 
produced by the various American and Euro- 
pean mills. 

Lists of news print mills, with location and 
daily capacity, and lists of dealers handling 
news print were furnished to members. Our 
bulletin showing roll widths of daily newspapers 
and contract information has been of assistance 
to publishers who wanted to locate newspapers 
in their vicinity using the same roll widths, and 
has been of inestimable value to news print 
manufacturers and dealers who, when they have 
a quantity of a certain size, are enabled through 
the aid of this bulletin, to offer it direct to 
publishers who are most likely to be interested, 
thus benefiting both publishers and manufac- 
turer. ; 

BULLETINS, 


We have published throughout the year the 
“B Special’ newsprint bulletin through which 
members have been kept informed regarding the 
contract and spot market, and in which by the 
use of charts and tables, we have covered pro- 
duction, consumption, publishers’ and mill stocks 
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and imports and exports of news print paper 
and advertising volume. During July and sub- 
sequent months the attention of members has 
been drawn to the necessity for conservation 
of news print. 

The various steps and the results of the wage 
controversy of the labor unions in the paper 
mills have been fully reported. 

A special bulletin showing widths of rolls, 
source of news print supply, date of expiration 
of contract and tonnage of upwards of 1,100 
newspapers of the United States and Canada, 
has been compiled and mailed to all newspapers 
included in the list. 


TARIFF. 


The committee having in charge tariff mat- 
ters affecting news print and pulp will report 
the successful outcome of its efforts. 


CoNSERVATION. 


The News Print Conservation Committee will 
report the steps taken in an effort to reduce 
the excessive consumption of news print. 

Frank S. Baker, F. G. Bell, Jas. P. Con- 
sidine, Howard Davis, Wm. H. Dow, M. F. 
Hanson, H. V. Jones, E. Lansing Ray, S. E. 
Thomason. T. R. Williams, vice-chairman, E. 
P. Adler, chairman, 


REPORT OF THE NEWSPRINT 


CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


THe committee on Newsprint Conservation 
was brought into being several years ago 
during an emergency period. It has functioned 
infrequently since that time, and only when the 
paper situation was acute and serious enough 
to compel real action. 

Your committee during the late summer of 
last year, anticipating the possibility of a crisis 
because of the great increase in consumption 
organized sub-committees in practically every 
State in the Union, each under the chairmanship 
of a progressive self-sacrificing member. 

Although there was a distinct hardening of 
the paper market during the early part of last 
Fall, the anticipated crisis did not occur, and 
sufficient tonnage became available to meet all 
needs. 

During the latter part of 1922 a questionnaire 
was mailed to members in an effort to ascertain 
how much more news print would be consumed 
during 1923 than had been used during 1922, 
and what would be the excess production over 
estimated consumption. Four hundred and 
eighty-seven members responded to this request 
and reported a consumption during 1922 of 


1 
1,798,000 tons. Their contracts for 1923 a) 
the estimates of tonnage to be required in by 
of contract indicated a consumption for t¢, 
year of over 2,012,000 tons. This indica, 
an increased consumption during this year } 
12 per cent over 1922 consumption, or an . 
crease among 487 members who reported 75 
cent of the total consumption in the Uni| 
States and Canada, of approximately 214,() 
tons. 

Both your committee and its many sub-ec/ 
mittees, while inactive during the past {> 
months, are militant, on the watch, and stg| 
ready at any time, when conditions may indic 
such a course, to bring every argument to b- 
to curb the mad rush of news print consur, 
tion should it threaten to lead to demar; 
which the mills even with their largely increa:| 
capacity, would be unable to meet. f 


W. H. Cowles, 

Howard Davis, 

R. A. Crothers, 

William J. Pape, 

John Sundine, 

Wm. B. Bryant, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON TRAFFIC | 
| 


OUR committee on Traffic has endeavoj| 

during the past year to render mate: 
service to members in connection with tra 
portation of newspapers and news print. 

In out-of-town circulations there has been 
decided shift from express to baggage, and 
gradual extension by railroads of baggage s 
vice. There are various baggage rates, eitl 
of long standing or for local areas, which sho 
not be increased. Your committee considers t] 
all transportation rates are at high levels, a 
that future tendency should be downwa 
Therefore, we oppose attempts for upwe 
equalization. We are maintaining this view 
pending cases affecting rates generally. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is m} 
ing an investigation into express transportati 
generally. Applications have been made for 
creases and decreases in various rates. 1 
American Railway Express Company, at the 
ginning of the inquiry, notified your assoc 
tion that it would not seek any change in | 
existing rate on newspaper bundles. This ri 
was established two years ago as a comprom 
agreement with representatives of a number 
large newspapers. Some members haye ' 
pressed opinion that we should seek reducti 
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The Four Million: | 


Every Sunday morning Frank G. Carpenter 
is welcomed into 4,000,000 homes. 


The Carpenter letter is read—often aloud to 
the whole family—and then cut out and pasted 


in scrap books. 


The children know Carpenter and love him. 
They enjoy his school readers, and take to 
their teachers for reading in class the clippings 

of his weekly letters from Europe. 


These are reasons why leading newspapers of | 
the United States have published a Carpenter | 
letter every week for more than 1,500 consecu- 


tive Sundays, and why more papers are now 
publishing his letters than ever before. Next 


Sunday 


The Four Million Families Will Read | 


“THE WOMEN OF THE REICHSTAG AND © 
THE NEW GERMANY” | 


the eighth letter of a series of twenty telling 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMANY” 


Reading Carpenter Is Seeing the World 


CARPENTER’S WORLD TRAVELS — 


1816 H Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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@ a day invested in The Multi-Mailer 
System will enable publishers with 
small mail lists to give their sub- 


scribers a mail delivery service unsurpassed. 


Would it be worth 65c a day to you and your pub- 
lication to be able to 


—give your mail subscribers a better 
mail delivery service 

—reduce subscriber complaints to almost 
nothing 

—provide for daily correction of your 
mail list 

—lift your mail list out of your Compos- 
ing Room and Galley Room, and put it 
under the sole control of the Circulation 
Department 

—print addresses direct on your publica- 
tions ? 


It may not cost you 65c 


When we set the installation and upkeep cost of The Multi- 
Mailer System at 65c a day, we give you the outside figure. 


Many publishers find that this 65c is more than offset by 
the money saved through eliminating the time of a linotype 
operator and a Galley Room employee. 


The fact that The Multi-Mailer System usually pays for it- 
self is of minor importance compared to the way in which 
it builds subscriber satisfaction by giving subscribers. the 
mail delivery service they expected when they subscribed. 


Send for catalogue 


Let us send you descriptive literature about The Multi- 
Mailer System with which any publication can handle every 
listing, addressing, and mailing operation connected with 
your mail list with greater ease, speed, efficiency—and, 
possibly, economy. 


Write for catalogue today. 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC COMPANY 


817-825 Washington Blvd. ef Chicago 


HERE’S an adaptation of The Multi-Mailer System ideally 
suited for mail lists with as few as 1,000 names. The opera- 
tions are simple. Speedaumats are embossed on a Speed- 
embosser with sub- 

scriber’s name, ad- 


dress, expiration 
date, and serial 
number. Speedau- 


mats correspond to 
linotype slugs. 


SPEEDAUMAT 


THEY are embossed and altered by 
a Circulation Department employee on 
a Speedembosser which is kept in the 
Circulation Department. Card proofs 
for the Expiration File are made on 
a Speedaustamp of all Speedaumats 
made or changed. The Speedaumats 
are then filed in a cabinet kept in the 
Circulation Department, so that the 
mail list is always accessible for addi- 
tions and changes. 


SPEEDEMBOSSER 


AT mailing time, the Speedaumats are ii 
fed into a Speedaudresser by which pub- 
lications can be addressed direct at the { 
rate of 2,000 to 3,500 an hour, depending 
on the skill of the operator. This ma- 
chine has an attachment for printing strip 
or office check sheets. 
These mechanical ele- 
ments, when woven to- 
gether by the UNIT 
PLAN OF OPERA- 
TION, provide a method 
of handling the mail list 
which prevents prevent- 
able errors, does away 
with duplicated labor, 
and makes _ subscriber 
complaints regarding de- 
lays and non-deliveries 
few and far between. A SPEEDAUDRESSER 
complete explanation of the UNIT PLAN will be sent with a 
copy of the catalogue. 
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A. N. P. A. COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 72) 


of the express rate. Your committee, under 
advice of your directors, have considered it 
advisable to await opportunity for consideration 
later when not involved with other commodities 
and rates. 

In news print transportation, your committee 
has endeavored to render service through four 
principal channels: 

1. Watchfulness over freight rates. 

2, Relieving cases of news print shortage 
caused by traffic delays. 

3. Offers of co-operation with paper mills in 
car shortages. 

4, Preventing troubles by advance precau- 
tions in co-operation with government agencies 
and railroad officials who have cordially recog- 
nized the necessities of news print transporta- 
tion. 

Through weekly bulletins during the past year 
the association has requested publishers to notify 
the manager’s office of delays on news print 
transportation. All such cases were acted upon 
promptly in co-operation with the railroads and 
the threatened distress relieved. Requests from 
mills for help in car supply also received im- 
mediate attention. The value of this service to 
publishers during the year probably was greater 
than in former years, and your committee com- 
mends it to the association in case of future 
necessity. 

If forecasts are correct, serious congestion of 
railway traffic is anticipated in the early autumn. 
Officials of the American Railway Association 
have advised us that their projected chart lines 
indicate an unprecedented volume of business 
to be moved with high peaks in September and 
October. Blockades, embargoes, car shortages 
and other delays are probable, all affecting news 
print shipments. . 

The railway executives, we are assured, have 
a full realization of the necessity for full car 
supply and prompt service for news print, but 
publishers should be prepared to*tide over tem- 
porary interrutions during the autumn conges- 
tion. 

Your Committee on Traffic takes this oppor- 
tunity of expressing its thanks and apprecia- 
tion to L. B. Falmer, manager of your asso- 
ciation, whose energetic efforts have translated 
into direct action the committees’ advisory func- 
tioning and supplied to members an agency of 
real value. 


ighes: 
Ss. M. 


CoNSIDINE, 


Witiiams, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON FEDERAL LAWS 


THE activities of your committee on Federal 

Laws for the past year have been devoted 
to the tariff provisions of the Revenue Act 
adopted last summer; the Treasury Departments’ 
interpretation of the definition of ‘Standard 
news print,’ under the provisions of the Tariff 
Act, and of the Anti-Dumping Law. 

News Print TARIFF. 

At the time of the 1922 convention, the Reve- 
nue Act had been reported out of the House 
of Representatives with news print, and both 
chemical and ground pulp on the free list. In 
May the Senate Finace Committee reached the 
news print schedule, and in the hearings before 
that committee there developed for the first 
time the active opposition of the International 
Paper Company to this schedule of the Tariff 
Act. Two hearings were held by the committee, 
and the free list as finally reported out retained 
the news print schedule. Later, in June, an 
active lobby of paper and sulphite manufactur- 
ers endeavored to have the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee report out a 10 per cent duty on sulphite. 
Your committee prepared a brief, and appeared 
before the finance committee in the hearings on 
this schedule. At this hearing it developed 
that a vigorous fight to take sulphite pulp off 
the free list could be expected. The committee 
felt that the duty on sulphite would unquestion- 
ably result in higher news print prices, and at 
the suggestion of L. B. Palmer, State sub-com- 
mittees of the Committee on Federal Laws were 
formed, with three members in each State. 
Through the co-operation of these committees, 
Mr. Palmer and Elisha Hanson, your com- 
mittee’s Washington representative, this fight 
was won, and sulphite pulp retained on the free 
jist. 

Late in July, after several hours debate on 
the paper and wood pulp schedules, the Senate 
voted to retain both chemical pulp and news 
print on the free list. 


DEFINITION OF “STANDARD News 
Print’ Paper.” 


On October 30, 1922, the Collector of Cus- 
toms at New York transmitted to the Treasury 
Department a report containing a narrow defi- 
nition of news print paper. The effect of this 
definition would have been to exclude from im- 
portation, free of duty, all news print paper 
except 32-lb., white, machine finished paper, 


TARIFF 
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containing approximately 75 per cent ground 
wood and 25 per cent sulphite. 

Your committee submitted to the Treasury 
Department a brief, maintaining that standard 
news print paper could be defined only in gen- 
eral terms as: “newsprint used in the manufac- 
ture of standard newspapers.’’ A copy of this 
brief was sent to the Collector of the Port of 
New York, and the matter is still before the 
Treasury Department for final action. Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Moss recently 
accorded your committee a full and complete 
hearing on the subject, and it is hoped that 
his views towards the definition submitted by 
the committee will be favorable. 


Anti-DumpinG ACT. 


In the summer and fall of 1922 the collector 
at one of the American points of entry, held 
up shipments of Canadian news print consigned 
to an American publisher, on the theory that the 
American price was lower than the Canadian 
price, and that the shipment violated the Anti- 
Dumping Act. Through the efforts of your 
committee’s Washington representative, a rul- 
ing was finally secured releasing this shipment, 
and the shipments of the Canadian consignor 
at prices somewhat under the American market 
were found not to violate the Anti-Dumping 
Act. 

In its activities in connection with the tariff 
and with the news print definition, your com- 
mittee’s efforts to date could not have been 
satisfactorily concluded without the invaluable 
assistance of L. B. Palmer, manager of the 
association, both in New York and in Wash- 
ington, and the active and skillful assistance 
of Mr. Elisha Hanson in Washington. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. E. THomason, Chairman. 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. COMMIT- 
TEE ON SECOND CLASS 
POSTAGE 


THE Committee on Second Class Postage re- 

grets that it cannot report greater progress 
in the year which has elapsed since May 1, 
1922. 

Pursuant to the authority extended at the 
last annual convention of the A. N. P. A., your 
committee’s efforts with Congress were made 
jointly with the American Publishers’ Confer- 
ence, through whose membership were joined the 
efforts of the newspapers, magazines, the trade 
papers and farm periodicals. Without criticiz- 
ing the manner in which the publishers’ point of 
view was presented in Washington, your com- 
mittee has been convinced by the experience 
of the past year that the best results can be 
achieved through independent action of a com- 
mittee of our association. 

Your chairman has visited Washington three 
times during the past year in the interests of 
the Kelly Bill, which provided for a joint re- 
vision downward of the existing zone rates, 
and has attended two conferences in New York 
of the American Publishers’ Conference. 

We were confronted last May with the 
lative situation presented by a Congress hold- 
ing night and day sessions in order to clean 
up the revenue bills, and adopt shipping board 
and other legislation deemed of the first im- 
portance. This was not conducive to careful 
consideration of the measure we sought to have 
adopted. The general attitude in Washington 
was that every added piece of legislation was 
an added: irritation to the perplexed and per- 
spiring Solons. 

In the discussions of the American FPublish- 
ers’ Conference, your committee urged that the 
entire postal program should be deferred until 
Congress be convened in the fall, but the ma- 
jority of those represented in the American 
Publishers’ Conference were of the opinion 
that the House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads could be persuaded to report out 
out the Kelly Bill. Postmaster Work reported 
to the Hon. Halvor Steenerson, chairman of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
on June 22, indicating that the Kelly Bill had 
his support, and on June 27 the matter was 
brought up in committee. At this session, 
optimistic forecasts as to the probable action 
of the committee proved unfounded, and the 
committee decided to postpone action until De- 
cember 1, because it was expected that by that 
date the Joint Postal Commission would have 
a report ready for submission. 

The American Publishers’ Conference kept 
careful track of the situation in the House 
Postal Committee during the summer of 1922, 
and on December 12, the Kelly Bill was brought 
to a vote in the Postal Committee, and by a 
vote of ten to five, was laid on the table. 

At this same meeting, although the Joint 
Postal Commission had made no report, the 
Post Office Committee went on record as recom- 
mending an appropriation for the continuance 
of the work of this commission. 

There can be no doubt that the provisions 
of the Kelly Bill offered a just and equitable 
revision of second class rates, preserving in 
every detail the features of the present zone 
laws. The political considerations which 
brought about the defeat of this bill in the 
Post Office Committee are beyond the under- 
standing of your committee. 


legis- 


It is notable, however, that five members of 
the present House Post Office Committee were 
not re-elected, and it is believed that a judi 
cious educational program and a proper presen- 
tation of the arguments in favor of the Kelly 
Bill before the new Post Office Committee, 
through the efforts of our association’s Wash- 
ington representative, may yet bring about a 
more favorable consideration of the Associa- 
tion’s postal program. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. E. THomason, Chairman. 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. COMMIT- 
TEE ON ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 


JN a preface to its report last year, the Com- 

mittee on Advertising Agents endeavored to 
enlighten the membership as to its purpose and 
how it functioned. To restate it briefly, the 
committee looks upon itself simply as a clear- 
ing house to determine whether or not an ap- 
plicant for recognition is a bona fide agency 
placing advertising nationally, and if its finan- 
cial condition is such as would warrant the 
issuing of a credit rating. Prior to last year, 
recognition was not granted to applicants who 
could not show a net worth of at least $3,000, 
and last year we recommended to the conven- 
tion that the minimum surplus requirement 
should be advanced to $5,000, and on that basis 
your committee has accepted or rejected ap- 
plications for recognition during the past year. 

The committee has reclassified credit ratings 
on its list, increasing the standing of those en- 
titled to it and lowering the credit ratings of 
agencies whose condition, financially or other- 
wise, warranted it. 

The committee begs to call your attention to 
certain practices used by advertising agencies 
that are not only unethical but destructive, such 
as: The agency press agent; the borrowing of 
substantial sums of money from an agency 
by its principals; failure to maintain an ade- 


quate surplus; slow payment of obligations; 
splitting of commissions, and new-fangled 
schemes. 


Tue AGENCY Fress AGENT. 

The onslaught on our news columns by the 
old time press agent simply required the dis- 
criminating eye of a trained editor to dump 
his offerings into the waste paper basket, but 
now the publisher is confronted with a real 
problem. 

A number of the leading advertising agencies 
in the country regularly employ paid press 
agents to prepare publicity matter for the 
benefit of their clients, which is sent to pub- 
lishers, either accompanied with an advertising 
contract or an implied promise of one. Shall 
this be cast aside with the possible loss of fu- 
ture contracts from the agency sending it out, 
especially if your competitor publishes it? This 
practice is clearly an invasion of editorial fune- 
ton and an imposition on the editorial depart- 
ment. 

One large agency boasts of the development 
of its publicity department from one man to 
a dozen, and you would be astounded at the 
audacity shown in the solicitation of accounts 
by these agencies. The newspapers of this 
country are losing thousands of dollars yearly 
through the pernicious working of these free 
space “bandits.’”” The elaborate preparations 
made in creating ‘“‘news color’? for the pur- 
pose of personal publicity, the connecting up 
of prospects with news incidents, all properly 
staged, even to the motion picture camera man; 
in other words, publicity, properly inspired, will 
accomplish results, and if any good is to be 
accomplished in ‘“‘scotching’ this onslaught, 
every member must play his part and be ever 
on the alert. 


Borrowinc Funps By PROPRIETORS. 


In investigating the financial condition of 
advertising agencies, your committee frequently 
discovers instances where principals or pro- 
prietors borrow money from their agency funds 
on I. O. U.’s or personal notes to an extend 
that is unsafe, and in many cases where this 
is done the agency has shown corresponding 
amounts in bank borrowings in their liability 
column. Your committee refuses to credit such 
notes as assets in figuring net surplus and seek 
to have such condition remedied as quickly as 
possible. 

Occasionally we receive financial statements 
that are either evasive or fail to supply the 
accurate information necessary for the protec- 
tion of credit. In such cases, when we believe 
the accounts of our members may be in jeop- 
ardy, we suggest that we be authorized to draw 
on the funds of the association in the sum of 
not in excess of $1,000 per annum, for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of making audits 
in such cases. 

FaILuRE TO MAINTAIN AN ADEQUATE SURPLUS. 

As a protection to the members, the commit- 
tee insists that agencies should maintain at 
all times an adequate surplus. Credit ratings 
are based for the main part on this particular 
item, 

DEMANDS FOR CO-OPERATION 


The subject of the increasing demands: of 
the advertising agencies for excessive co-opera- 


tion was discussed at the last meeting, and | 
Committee on Advertising Agents was \ 
structed to present to this convention a stz|. 
ard of practice. with regard to co-operatio1) 
“Co-operation, ‘how many sins are o|- 
mitted in thy name.” | 
With some of the leading newspapers of |e 
country maintaining elaborate service and 1} 
chandising departments; with newspaper }). 
lishers having no competition and supremen 
their field denouncing the very thought of }. 
operation, and with the newspapers in higyy 
competitive fields outdoing themselves in /. 
nishing this or that service for national ad». 
tisers, the problem of your committee is jt 
an easy one to solve. “‘What co-operatio'g 
publisher may profitably extend for an |» 
quate advertising schedule’ might be the |} 
ject for further discussion at this conyention 
Meanwhile, your committee believes |\ 
while members should assist in every legitin'¢ 
manner to bring the greatest success to ad 
tising campaigns, it nevertheless recomme); 
that the standard of newspaper merchandij\s 
practice for newspapers be confined to ser 
that is clearly within the province of newspaj' 
t- render and enumerates them as follows: 
First: To be able to furnish a survey of \ 
local market and trade territory. 
Second: To encourage and make possible x 
adequate distribution by supplying route |; 
of retailers for the use of salesmen of the ni 
ufacturer or advertiser who has made an js 
quate contract for space. } 
Third: If letters to retailers or broadsis 
so called, are to be mailed, bills for prin‘ 
and postage should be paid by the advertise 
Fourth: To decline to sell goods, trim (1 
dows or make check-ups on sales or distribut) 


Sprittrnc ComMtssIons. 


In the matter of splitting commission, })1 
committee calls attention to the resolution p 
posing this practice, which was adopted at \ 
last annual meeting. ~ 


Stow Pay. 


The question of slow pay is one that e' 
member should watch carefully, and the |} 
York office should be advised by members) 
any serious delinquencies. Credit ratings | 
determined from a national basis only, \ 
an agency placing. considerable local busi 5 
may- discount his bills, while passing disci 
dates with publishers at a distance. Your (a 
mittee feels justified in recommending the j| 
cellation of recognition, by this association ) 
all agencies that are habitually slow pay or \ 
pass many cash discounts. 


Work or ComMMITTEE DuriInG THE YEA) 


One hundred and ten (110) applications ) 
recognition were received. Thirty-seven I 
agencies were granted recognition; applicat 1 
of twenty-nine (29) were refused; recogn)) 
previously extended to thirteen (13) ager? 
was cancelled; ratings of six (6) agencies 1)" 
changed, and recognition transferred om req’ 
for thirteen (13) agencies. 


RECOGNIZED. 


Barber, Earl S., Advertising, Chicago. 
Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans. 
Baumgartner Advertising-Publicity Comp jy 
Baltimore. 
Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., Boston. . 
Chandler, Cleveland, A., & Co., Boston. 
DeLeury-Reeder, South Bend, Ind. | 
Denney, William H., Company, New York 
Dunham, John H., Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 
Farnsworth, Brown & Schaefer, Inc, | 
York. | 
Frey, Charles Daniel, Advertising, Chicago | 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New Yor) 
Green, Charles C., Advertising Agency, /: 
New York. | 
Green, Dr. Charles W., New York. 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New Yor| 
Gunnison, Stanley E., Inc., New York. 
Hall, S. Roland, Easton and Philadelphia. | 
Harvey Advertising Agency, Inc., Atlanta | 
Katz, Joseph Co., Baltimore. | 
Littlehale, Advertising Agency, Inc., New Yih 
Maguire (Miss), E. V., Philadelphia. } 
Millis, Fred, Inc., Indianapolis. ) 
t 


Phelps, George Harrison, Inc., Detroit. 
Queen, John W., Boston, ’ 
Reinhold, W. C., Advertising Corporation, } 
cago. 
Robbins, Fred A., Inc., Chicago. | 
Rogers & Walker, Inc., New York. | 
Rose-Martin, Inc., New York. 
Sackheim & Scherman, New York. / 
Shaffer-Brennan Advertising Co., St. Louis 
Sheets, J. William, Inc., Seattle. I 
Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc., New York. | 
Syverson-Kelley Advertising Agency, Spol i 
United Advertising Agency (Inc.), Nev! 
N. J., and New York. 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York. | 
Wimberly Advertising Agency, Fort Ww} 
Tex, | 
Woodall & Amesbury Advertising Agency, * 
neapolis. } 


Yost, Gratiot & Co. (Inc.), St. Louis. 


CANCELLED 


Comrie & Cleary, Inc,, Chicago. 
Curtis Newhall Advertising Agency, Los 
geles. 
Dunne, Desmond, Company, New York, | 
Goodwin, A. O., Incorporated, New York 2 
Richmond, Va. 
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Full automatic two- 
motor direct current 
controller 


Button 
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Safe—Reliable—Economical 


DIRECT CURRENT—ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor 
drive with full automatic push 
button control for standard and 
high speed presses. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor 
Drive with special push button 
control for multiple unit type 
presses (with or without auxiliary 
control for reels). 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor 
Drive with semi-automatic push 
button control for small presses. 


Cline-Westinghouse Single-Motor 
Equipment for small, slow speed 
rotary = presses, rotogravure 
presses, magazine and catalogue 
presses, etc. 


control «€SSCaY Other organization. 


station 


Cline - Westinghouse Typesetting 
Machine Drives. 


Cline- Westinghouse Stereotype Ma- 
chine Drives. 


Cline Improved Paper Roll Stands 
(paper reels). 


Cline Capital Paper Carriers and 
Conveyors. 


Cline Capital Stereotype Plate 
Drops. 


Cline Complete Equipments for Job 
Departments. 


Cline-Westinghouse motors and controllers are made for us by the Westinghouse 
Co, to meet the special requirements of printing machinery. Cline Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company have made a large number of installations, among which 
are some of the best known newspaper plants in the country. Many years of ex- 
perience and close co-operation with the press designers insures the publisher’s 
problems being given proper engineering consideration. This insures an instal- 
lation of efficient apparatus best suited to each plant and a service unequalled by 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


Full automatic two- 
motor alternating cur- 
rent controller 


Left—Double motor drive, 
direct current 


Right—View of two Cline 
roll stands and tension belts 
showing provision for mak-— 
ing paster without stopping 
press; also method of hand- 
ling paper and chucking rolls 
without spindles 


EASTERN OFFICE 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 


FISHER BUILDING 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 
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A. N. P. A. COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 74) 


Heegstra, H. Walton, Inc., Chicago, 

Hopper Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
McAllister, Malcolm Company, Salt Lake City. 
Rosier, Oscar, Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
Stevens, Wallis & Brazier, Inc., Salt Lake City. 
Sullivan-Pallen, Inc., New York. 

Universal Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago. 
Western Advertising Company (Inc.), St. Louis. 
Young, Lloyd W., Cleveland. 


TRANSFERS OF RECOGNITION 


Bloodhart-Soat Company, Inc., from Bloodhart- 
Soat Company, Omaha. 

Botsford-Constantine Company (Inc.), from 
Botsford, Constantine & Tyler (Inc.), Port- 
land, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 

Brotherton Company (Inc.), from Brotherton- 
Knoble Company (Inc.), Detroit, Mich. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company (Inc.), from Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, of St. Louis, and 
the Glen Buck Advertising Company, of Chi- 
cago. 

Gray Advertising Company, Inc., from F, A. 
Gray Advertising Company, Inc., Kansas City. 

Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc., from the Char- 
tered Advertising Corporation, New York. 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., from Lyon Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc., New York. 

Osten Advertising Corporation, from Osten- 
rieder Advertising Corporation, Chicago. 

Richardson-Briggs Company (Inc.), from Mears 
Richardson Briggs Company, Inc., Cleveland. 

Sommer, Frederick N., Advertising Agency, 
from Frederick N. Sommer, Newark, N. J. 

Thomas, David C., Company (Inc.), from 
Thomas, O’Brien & Coleman, Inc., Chicago. 

Thresher Service Advertising, from Fred C. 
Williams Advertising Agency, New York. 

Williams & Cunnyngham (Inc.), from Williams 
& Cunnyngham, a partnership, Chicago. 

BenyJAMIN H,. ANTHONY 
Cuartes D. ATKINSON 
Hitton U. Brown 
Epwarp H. BuTLer 
Amon G. CARTER 
Harry CHANDLER 
PauL PATTERSON 

S. E. THomason 
Harry GRANT 

M. F. Hanson 

Grorce M. RoGErs 

W. A. STRONG 
Cuartes H, Taytor 

T. R. WILLIAMS 

Joun Stewart Bryan 
Howarp Davis 
Witi1am B. Bryant, Chairman. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


Action taken from January 1, 1923, to date 
(April 25, 1923). 

Since January 1, 1923, fifty-five (55) appli- 
‘cations for recognition have been received. Ac- 
tion taken as follows: Twenty-seven (27) 
agencies have been granted recognition, and 
recognition previously extended to ten (10) 
agencies has been cancelled. Twenty-one (21) 
applications have been refused. Recognition has 
been transferred on request from fifteen (15) 
agencies. Rating has been reduced on two (2) 
agencies. 

RECOGNIZED 


Advertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bloch, Dave, Company (Inc.), New York. 

Brann, W. L., Inc., New York. 

Brown, Connery & Co. (Inc.), Oklahoma City. 

‘Cadwallader & Coulter, San Antonio. 

Central Advertisers’ Agency (Inc.), Wichita, 
Kan. 

Diener & Dorskind, New York. 

Dolman ,& Hopkins, San Francisco. 

Dombrower, Ralph L., Richmond, Va. 

Drechsler-Peard Company (Inc.), Baltimore. 

Fox & Mackenzie (Inc.), Philadelphia. 

Hall & Parker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knight Company (Inc.), Chicago. 

Lay, The, Company, Inc., New York. 

Maxwell-McLaughlin & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 

Merrill, Price & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, 

Miller, Fred W., Chicago. 

Muller, R. Sykes, Company, 
Canada. 

Nathan Advertising Company, Chicago. 

Norwood, C. H., Inc., New York. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston. 

Pitluk Advertising Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sims, The John Clark, Company, Ltd., Phila- 
delphia. 

Smith, Frederick McCurdy, New York. 

Southern Advertising Agency, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Wallerstein-Sharton Company, Inc., New York. 

Wortman, Corey & Potter, Utica, N. Y. 


CANCELLED 


Ltd., Montreal, 


Biddle Agency, Philadelphia, 
‘Cowen Company, New York. 
Dobbs, William F., Danbury, Conn. 


Editor 


Elliott Advertising Service, Inc., Rochester. 
Kahn, Siegmund, New York. 

Knott, Henry, Inc., Boston. 

Schulte-Tiffany, The, Co. (Inc.), Cleveland. 
Rogers & Walker, Inc,, New York. 
Shuman & Pomeroy, Inc., Chicago. 
Vreeland, E. E. (Inc.), New York. 


CHANGES OF RATING 


Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New York. 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co, (Inc.), De- 
troit, Mich. 


TRANSFERS OF RECOGNITION 


Blaauw-Hipple-Blaauw, Inc., from John Blaauw 
Advertising Agency, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., from Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New York. 

Farnsworth & Brown, Inc., from Farnsworth, 
Brown & Schaefer, Inc., New York. 

Frizzell Advertising Agency, Inc., St. 
from a trade style to a corporation. 

Goldman, The, Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York, from a trade style to a corporation. 

Goode & Berrien, Inc., from Berrien Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Ingoldsby, William A., Company, from Read- 
Miller Company, Los Angeles. 

Jacobs, Dillard, Agency (Inc.), Atlanta, Ga., 
from a trade style to a corporation. 

Kirkpatrick, W. S., Advertising Service, Port- 
land, Ore., from a trade style to a partner- 
ship. 

LeVene-Friesley Company, from Nate LeVene, 
San Francisco. 

McCutcheon-Gerson Service (Inc.), Chicago, 
from a co-partnership to a corporation. 

Persons, Hubert C., Inc., from Persons-Leeb, 
Inc., Cleveland. 

Porter, DeForest, Advertising Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., from a trade style to a cor- 
poration. 

Savage, George M., Advertising Agency, De- 
troit, after consolidation with E, LeRoy Pel- 
letier. 

Wylie & Sutton, Inc., from Morgan, Tuttle & 
Jennings, New York. 


Paul, 


MANAGER’S REPORT 


The following is a report of the business of 
the New York office for the year 1922: 

Five hundred and fifty-five publications were 
enrolled as members in this association on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, of which 552 were active and three 
associate. During the year nine members were 
elected, of which six were active and three as- 
sociate, Three associate members became active 
members. One associate membership termin- 
ated. Of the active members seven ceased to 
hold separate memberships, owing to consolida- 
ticns with other members. Eighteen members 
resigned, making a total membership on De- 
cember 31, 1922, of 538, of which 536 were ac- 
tive and two associate. 


New MemsBers—ACctTIve 


Buffalo Commercial, Portland (Me.) Press 
Herald, Long Island Star, San Francisco Call, 
New York Il Popolo, Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Record-News. 


New MemsBers—ASSOCcIATE 


Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune, Greensburg (Pa.) 
Morning Review, Lorain (Ohio) Times-Herald. 
TRANSFERRED From ASSOCIATE TO ACTIVE 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald, Hamilton (Ohio) 

Daily News, Lorain (Ohio) Times-Herald. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Detroit Journal with News, Joplin (Mo.) 
News-Herald with Globe, Kansas City Post with 
Journal, Norristown (Pa.) Times with Herald, 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald-Dispatch with Observer, 
Washington Herald with Times, Waterbury 
(Conn.) American with Republican. 

ASSOCIATED MEMBERSHIP TERMINATED 

Elwocd City (Pa.) Ledger, 

RESIGNED 


Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph, Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle, Beloit (Wis.) Daily News, 
Brantford (Ont.) Expositor, Erie (Pa.) Tage- 
blatt, Greenville (S. C.) News, Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Indiana Times, Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal, London (Ont.) Advertiser, Miami 
(Okla.) Daily News, Newark (N. J.) Freie Zei- 
tung, New Rochelle (N, Y.) Evening Standard, 
Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Westcliche Post, Sharon (Pa.) Telegraph, 
Streator (Ill.) Free Press, Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily World, Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities 
Star. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Since the associate membership class was 
created one hundred and thirty-one newspapers 
have become associate members; eighty-four 
have become active; forty-four memberships 
have lapsed; and associate membership terms of 
two have not yet expired. 


RECAPITULATION 


One hundred and thirty-one associate mem- 
bers elected; eighty-four associate members have 
become active; two associate present member- 
ship. 

A. N. P. A. Orrictan Measurtnea RuLEs 

During the year 1922 138 Official Measuring 
Rules were sold. 


& Publisher for 


April 28, 1923 


BuLLETIN BINDERS 
Forty-four bulletin binders were sold. 
INQUIRIES 
Fifteen thousand and sixty inquiries were re- 
ceived and answered, an increase of twenty- 
nine over the preceding year. 


COLLECTIONS 


Seventeen thousand nine hundred seventy- 
seven claims were received for collection dur- 
ing 1922, 3,186 more than during 1921, amount- 
ing to $490,482.51, a decrease in amount of 
$13,824.19, 

Seven thousand one hundred and three claims 
were collected, amounting to $155,089.64, an 
increase of $5,821 over 1921. Of the amount 
collected $5,157.91 represented dividends in 
bankruptcy and assignments, and $149,931.73 
ordinary collections. 


Claims reported uncollectible........: $122,460.20 

ATIOW ACES? slots siale nicleve clereisleners ieteleteletete 3,315.96 

Withdrawalsiiic icus oateines ors haere 20,902.26 
1921 1922 


Commissions earned .. 


«$15,694.87 $17,219.51 


An increase in 1922 over 1921 of.. $1,524.64 


MANAGER’S SUPPLEMENTAL 


- REPORT 


INCE January 1, 1923, six members have 

been elected, of which four are active and 
two associate. One member has been trans- 
ferred from the associate to the active class. 
Four members have resigned, three were 
dropped for non-payment of dues, and one sus- 
pended publication. The total membership at 
this date is 536, of which 533 are active and 
two asscciate. 


New Memsers—ACctTIvE 


Augusta (Ga.) Herald, Beaver Falls (Pa.) 
Tribune, Jamaica (N. Y.) Daily Press, Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Union. 

New Members ASSOCIATE 


Elgin (Ill.) Courier, Morristown (N. J.) Jer- 
seyman. 
RESIGNED 
Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Daily News, Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News. 
Droppep FOR NON-PAYMENT oF DUES 
Idaho Falls (Idaho) Daily Post, Utica (N. 
Y.) Saturday Globe, Williamson (W. Va.) 
News. 
SUSPENDED PUBLICATION 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch. 
TRANSFERRED FROM ACTIVE TO ASSOCIATE 
Greensburg (Pa.) Review. 


REPORT OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC 


ACCOUNTANT 


I hereby certify that I have examined the 
accounts of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association for the period of twelve months 
ended December 31, 1922. The total cash re- 
ceipts charged in the accounts, including bal- 
ances on hand January 1, 1922, amounted to 
$260,210.57. The total disbursements amounted 
to $235,228.63. The balances on hand Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, amounted to $24,981.94, repre- 
sented by $21,875.86 in the treasurer’s cash 
and $3,106.09 in the manager’s cash. 

The following is a summary of the above 
mentioned cash transactions: 


Manager’s Treasurer’s 


Cash Cash 
January 1, 1922—Bal- 
ance on: handl.... «dee $1,726.02 $21,473.83 
Year 1922—Total  re- 
COUPES Li fois bites atela oteee 105,962.38 131,048.34 


$107,688.40 $152,522.17 
Year 1922—Amount re- 
mitted by manager to 


treasurer on account 
of collection depart- 
ment. earnings ..... 17,500.00 17,500.00 


$90,188.40 $170,022.17 
Year 1922—Amount re- 
mitted by treasurer, to 
manager to meet ex- 


PENSES”  s\» civ vais vlelenes 105,578.53 105,578.53 
$195,766.93 $64,443.64 
Year 1922—Total dis- 
bursements ......... 192,660.84 42,567.79 
December 31, 1922— 
Balance on hand.... $3,106.09 $21,875.85 


I have verified the deposits in banks of ag- 
gregate cash receipts as charged and the cash 
on hand and in banks December 31, 1922. All 
disbursements were supported by satisfactory 
vouchers. 

I refer you to my report of this date for 
detailed schedules, giving an analysis of the 
business of the association for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, 

Howarp GREENMAN, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


TREASURER’S CASH ACCO)\ 


January 1, 1922, to December 31, } 
Balance on hand as per treasurer's 
cash book—January 1, 1922...... $24 


RECEIPTS 
Due from members.....$127,867.10 | 


Remittance from man- 
ager collection dept.... 17,500.00 | 
Refund from _ special | 
standing committee... 866.75 
Interest on .bank de- 
POSItS’ +c <tetelselele eters 581.48 
Publishers’ Association 
salary. refunds “552.00 
Commissions collected. . 510.69 
Sale of rules and bind- 
CTS |. ss 0.aeeneeen 336.00 
Interest on Liberty 
Bonds ...%-eueeene 212:508 | 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 121.82) 1: 
$114 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
Remittance to manager 
for expenses ....... $105,578.53 
Special standing commit- 
COO" «5. aoe oleeeatenereeemtiete 41,608.84 
Open Shop expenses.... 858.24 
Exchange on checks.... 100.71 1.) 


Balance on hand as per treasurer's 
cash book, December 31, 1922... $)| 


MARCH LINEAGE GAIN 11,/ 


One City Ran Behind Last Year-' 
Volume Is 122,872,757 Lin} 


Only one city of the 29 listed | 
New York Evening Post statist) 
partment shows a loss in newspap 
age for March, 1923, against Mare 
and the total carried by the 128) 
measured 122,872,757 agate lines, | 
of 12,998,957 lines, or 11.8 per ce! 
the previous March. Twenty-six) 
papers carried smaller lineage thai) 
previous year, 

The ten papers leading in Mar| 
ume among those listed are: || 
Tribune, 2,560,005 lines; Detroit) 
2,541,420 lines; Los Angeles | 
2,494,842 lines; New York Times’, 
096 lines; Washington Star, 2} 
lines; St, Louis Post-Dispatch, 1) 
lines; Los Angeles Examiner, 


lines; Chicago Daily News, 1/ 
lines; Philadelphia Bulletin, 1) 
lines; Los Angeles Herald, 1! 
lines. 


Totals by cities for March, 19.- 
follow : 


1923 1922 
New York.. 14,672,634 13,904,268 | 
Chicago ... 7,406,139 6,434,493 
Philadelphia. 7,704,161 6,789,595 | 
Detroit .... 4,884,418 4,298,546 & 
Cleveland .. 4,238,400 3,550,200 | 
St. Louis... 4,283,960 3,837,460 | 
Boston 5,914,108 5,545,089 | 
Baltimore .. 4,696,165 4,133,018 
Les Angeles 8,260,252 7,087,192 | 
Buffalo .... 3,609,176 3,278,319 
S. Francisco 4,981,354 4,266,640 | 
Milwaukee . 3,115,935 2,788,912 | 
Washington. 4,370,409 4,081,220 | 
Cincinnati.. 3,708,900 3,093,000 | 
New Orleans 3,273,022 2,881,092 
Minneapolis. 3,234,972 2,840,910 | 
Seattle 2,647,512 2,570,540 | 
Indianapolis. 3,221,307 3,018,948 | 
Denver .... 2,280,152 2,315,936} 
Providence . 3,162,866 2,958,928 
Columbus .. 3,463,676 3,199,940 | 
Louisville .. 2,975,851 2,589,329 | 
St. Paul ... 2,473,954 2,170,630 | 
Oakland ... 2,023,532 1,653,148 
Omaha 2,200,646 2,075,521 


Birmingham 2,215,486 1,764,014 


— 


Richmond 2,382,570 ,900,490 

Dayton >... 3,l52j;7n6 2,807,546 | 
Houston ... 2,318,484 2,038,876 i 
Totals ...122,872,757 109,873,800 11° 


*Loss. 


“Newspaper Night” Club Fea‘ 


“Newspaper night,” devoted 
problems of the modern newspaP)} 
the feature of a recent meeting 
Men’s Club of St. Joseph's Ee 
Church, Detroit. Ann Campbell, § 
troit News poet, recited some 
verses, and C. C. Bradner told hu 
stories. The address of the even 
made by Lee A. White, of the 
News staff, who explained the 01! 
tion and purposes of the modert’ 
paper. The Detroit News glee } 
twenty-five voices gave a song Tel 


Editor & Publisher Or Ap Til’? §: 61923 


BUYING FEATURES HERE AND THERE il 
IS ELIMINATED WHEN A NEWS. Ah 
PAPER] BECOMES AN NEA FULL SERVICE CLIENT _ | HI 


NEA FULL SERVICE CLIENTS RECEIVE DAILY :—Live, up-to-the-minute news pictures; News 
feature stories; Reviews of new motion picture productions and intimate bits about movie players; Live 
news art to use with stories carried by the wires; Radio features; Every feature necessary for a com- 
plete woman’s page; Children’s features; A complete page of editorial page features: A sport page con- 
ducted by Billy Evans, American League Umpire, and real laugh producing comics, enough for a full page. 


FICTION BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST AUTHORS ALSO IS A PART OF NEA SERVICE. 


READ WHAT CLIENTS WRITE US 


Really and truly, your service is mar- 
vellous. Indeed, perhaps many clients 
cannot thoroughly appreciate it as we do 
here, for at this time with full leased 
wire service just installed, just beginning 
a farm section, etc., and playing for much 
increased circulation, words fail to ex- 
Press our appreciation of the value of 
your entire service, not forgetting the 
splendid features such as ‘‘Charm,” and 
which are making a distinct hit in this 
city and wherever we circulate. 

The Wausau Daily Record-Herald, 


Wausau, Wisconsin. 


We wish to congratulate you on the 
completeness, timeliness, and general ar- 
tistic get-up of your full service. Con- 
sidering the small size of our paper, we 
are using a much larger percentage of this 
service than we ever thought we would 
when we started it. We have found it to 
be a great circulation getter and holder. 

The Evening Republican, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


Enclosed is full page from today’s 
Beacon on the “Mother Valentine” con- 
test. We are rather proud of the idea of 
printing an entire page of poems. It has 
been years since the Beacon conducted a 
contest that proved as popular as this 
one, and here’s a kind word and many 
thanks to NEA for the idea. 

The Beacon, 
Wichita, Kans. 


I want to congratulate you on the high 
class of special features you are sending 
us. The Vincent Richards Tennis articles 
and “‘Hoppe’s Little Billiard Tricks’ are 
both excellent in their line and the ad- 
vance announcements of the Talmadge 
feature and ‘‘The Tangle” indicates that 
they will be valuable additions to our 
Woman’s Page. 

Examiner-New Era, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


I want to let you know how much 
pleased we are with your service. It is 
excellent, and we are constantly using 
more of it. 

The Springfield Union, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Let me compliment you on the increas- 
ing excellence of the feature matter, etc., 
that NEA is putting out. It would seem 
to me that it is an extraordinary privilege 
to be a member of NEA and you may be 
sure that we take advantage of all pub- 
licity to strengthen ourselves with our 
readers and secure new ones. 


The Warren Chronicle, 
Warren, Ohio. 


1 do not believe that at any time in 
recent years has NEA Service been as 
satisfactory as it has been lately. There 
has been variety, novelty and interest in 
the service, with a number of features 
which, judging by the comments of the 
staff and readers, are taking well. The 
Norma Talmadge Manners series is an 
excellent woman’s page feature. 

The new woman’s serial, ‘“‘The Tangle,”’ 
gives promise of filling the void which 
was left when the famous ‘‘Confessions of 
a Wife’ ended. 

Birmingham Post, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


We are enclosing the first page of The 
Daily News of Tuesday, Dec. 26, showing 
the first pictures carried in this vicinity, 
on the Mer Rouge tragedy. This was the 
very first lay-out of this kind, shown in a 
Dayton paper, and naturally, we are 
grateful to NEA for its enterprise in get- 
ting this out to us right on the jump. 


The Dayton News, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The service is as near perfect as pos- 


sible. 
The Baltimore Post, 
Baltimore, Md. 


(See Our Exhibit At The A. N. P. A. Convention ) 


NEA SERVICE, INC., 


1200 W. THIRD STREET 


Producing Plants—New York and Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Editor & Publisher for April 28, 1923 


INCREASE IN NEWSPRINT USE FORCING 
HIGHER CONTRACT PRICES 


Federal Trade Commission’s Report Shows Production in 


March Ran Ahead of Past 


Five Years—P. T. Dodge 


Predicts $80 Contract Price Very Soon 


NFORMATION that more news- 

print paper was produced and con- 
sumed in the United States in the month 
of March, 1923, than in any March for 
the past five years and that prices are 
bound to go up soon was given the paper 
trade this week. The production and 
consumption figures were furnished by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
price announcement by Philip T. Dodge, 
of the International Paper Company. 

The tendency of newsprint prices is up- 
ward, according to the opinion expressed 
Tuesday by Mr. Dodge. 

“T do not see how newsprint prices can 
help but be higher,” said Mr. Dodge, “in 
view of the generally increased wages, 
higher raw material prices and higher 
transportation costs.” Newsprint is now 
selling for $75 a ton on contract and 
$80 a ton for spot delivery. Mr. Dodge 
expects that the $80 price will represent 
the market for contract deliveries shortly. 

Commenting upon the operations of the 
International Paper Company, Mr. Dodge 
said that at present they are entirely 
satisfactory. After two years of unprofit- 
able operations the company had now 
reached a point where it was earning its 
fixed charges, its preferred dividends, and 
had reported a balance for the common. 

Capacity operations are being carried 
on at virtually all of the company’s plants. 
The Three Rivers plant at Quebec, which 
was originally designed to produce 240 
tons of paper daily, is now producing 300 
tons. This is credited with being the 
lowest cost producing plant in the world. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s news- 
print paper review for March, 1923, 
shows the actual production for the 
month amounted to 117,075 tons of 
standard news, which was 7 per cent 
above the average for the previous five- 
year period. Production for March, 
1923, against March, 1922, shows an in- 
crease of 6 per cent. for standard news. 

The average production for the years 
1918 to 1922 inclusive, amounted to 
109,512 tons for a period corresponding 
to March. 

The imports of newsprint for Decem- 
ber, 1922, were 18,831 tons more than for 
December, 1921. ° The exports of news- 
print for December, 1922, were 450 tons 
more than for December, 1921. 

The imports and exports of printing 
paper not dutiable (practically all news- 
print) and of wood pulp for the month 
of December, 1922, compared with the 
month of December, 1921, as shown by 
the records of the Department of Com- 
merce, were as follows: : 

Decem- Decem- 


ber, ber, 
1922 1921 
Net tons Net tons 
Imports of news print (total) 98,494 79,663 
Brom Canad aye. of ar. Foca 80,642 62,945 
Getniany! sa iises eters 3,471 2,246 
Sve detiemerme'<tianiaca 6,905 9,635 
Piniavides weap sem aces 3,606 2,166 
Norway, irises wana 2,669 2,430 
Other countries...... 1,201 241 
Exports of news print (total) 2,059 1,599 
To) Pert serene caress 13 98 
Mexico 35 24 
(Oboe Wee apnddpm odo Ko a6 1,122 954 
Columbia 132 30 
Philippine 380 148 
Jiapadie csi.) 6/econ taleicie iets 9 49 
Other countries......- 368 296 
Imports of ground wood pulp 
GOLA) OMe ies texale tare! tareraterntalere 30,447 28,498 
Imports of chemical | wood 
pulp (total)......+.2+s0% 154,347 117,059 
Unbleached sulphite.... 77,166 57,723 
Bleached sulphite....... 28,306 17,825 
Unbleached sulphate.... 45,236 40,049 
Bleached sulphate...... 3,639 1,462 
Paper stock other than wood 
DUl Pigd deks ann eisicselerersielet golds 26,914 19,860 
Exports of domestic wood 
Pulp <aie sects tise eyereiv ete 1,855 2,617 
Exports of rags and other 
material made from vegeta- 
ble. fibre eileen ce 3,497 


2,448 


The tonnage to “other countries” under 
“Exports of Newsprint” for December, 
1922, includes 123 tons to Canada, 71 tons 
to Central America, 88 tons to Venezuela, 
30 tons to Australia, and 17 tons to 
Salvador. 

Stocks ef rolls in the hands of jobbers 
at the end of March, were 36 tons more 
than the stocks in the hands of the same 
jobbers at the beginning of the month. 
Stocks of sheets were 107 tons more at 
the end of March than at the beginning 
of the month, The net increase in the 
total stocks of newsprint in the hands 
of jobbers at the end of March, amounted 
to 143 tons. Commitments to sell roll 
news were 3,500 tons greater than com- 
mitments to buy. Commitments to sell 
sheet news were 1,183 tons less than com- 
mitments to buy. Total commitments to 
sell both rolls and sheets were 2,317 tons 
greater than commitments to buy. 

Publishers’ stock increased 2,239 tons 
during the month. Average daily ton- 
nage used during March was 229 tons 
more than the average used during 
February. 

Publishers’ stocks and transit tonnage 
on March 31 represented 36 days supply 
at the existing rate of consumption. 

Publishers’ and Jobbers’ total stocks 
and tonnage in transit on March 31 ag- 
eregated 225,540 tons. 

The domestic consumption of standard 
news by metropolitan dailies using be- 
tween one-half and three-fourths of a 
million tons annually for March, 1923, 
when compared with March, 1922, shows 
an increase of 19 per cent and an increase 
of 33 per cent when compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1921. 

The above metropolitan dailies held 
about 61 per cent of the tonnage on hand 
at the end of the month. 

The weighted average price on con- 
tract deliveries from domestic mills to 
publishers during March, 1923, f. o. b. 
mill, in carload lots, for standard news 
in rolls was $3.770 per 100 pounds. This 


weighted average is based upon March 
deliveries of about 85,000 tons on con- 
tracts involving a total tonnage of ap- 
proximately 773,000 tons of undelivered 
paper manufactured in the United States. 

The weighted average contract price 
based on deliveries from Canadian Mills 
of about 38,000 tons of standard roll news 
in carload lots, f. o. b. mill-in March, 
1923, was $3,748 per 100 pounds. This 
weighted average is based upon the 
March deliveries on contracts involving 
about 296,000 tons of undelivered 
Canadian paper. 

The weighted average market price 
for March, 1923, of standard roll news 
in carload lots f. o. b. mill, based upon 
domestic purchases totaling about 17,000 
tons was $3.840 per 100 pounds. 


Editors to Atlantic City 


The Pennsylvania Editorial Association, 
composed of newspaper men representing 
several hundred dailies and weeklies in 
the Keystone State, will hold its annual 
convention at Atlantic City, June 15 to 18. 
The visiting newspaper men will be the 
guests of the Atlantic City Hotelmen’s 
Association, city officials and resort news- 
paper men at a banquet, clambake and 
yachting cruise. John G. Zook, of the 
Lititz (Pa.) Express, is president of the 
editorial association, while M. S. Schock, 
of the Selinsgrove (Pa.) Times, is sec- 
retary. 


Big Rapids Publisher Dies 

(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 

Ypsitanti, Mich. April 25.—William 
P. Nesbitt, aged 76, Postmaster of Big 
Rapids, and prominent in the publishing 
history of that city, is dead. Born in 
London, he came to America at 14, en- 
listed in the Union Army at 18. In 
1870 he founded the Pontiac (Mich.) 
Bill Poster. He purchased the Big Rapids 
Herald in 1882, and also published the 
Evening Bulletin. 


Official State Paper Opposed 


The Association of the Bar of New 
York City has sent a resolution to the 
New York state legislature approving the 
bill of Senator William T. Byrne of Al- 
bany to repeal the law establishing an 
official state paper at Albany, under which 
the Albany Evening Journal, published 
by William Barnes, was designated. 


The following figures show the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s tabulation on 


newsprint stocks, production and ship- 
ments for March, 1918, to 1923: 


Stocks on Stocks on 
hand 1st hand end 
of period. Production. Shipments. of period. 
Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
March, we 1923:0stctys swisieloieivtereeeroeks erste 60 18,191 117,075 119,768 15,498 
March etl922 Pisce cvaccuerhiens nivrotsietem eters 65 22,898 110,061 109,661 23,298 
Miancly., (LOD srr te) cereretsntersiee ers ereio 67 33,293 98,190 95,966 35,517 
March pl 92h. sine lsiecelsteisictarsl sie ieleievers 6 76 24,795 119,152 118,843 25,104 
Miaxclas iGO Wiverters tare state, stniel eleiabatereiele 51 19,543 104,497 99,171 24,869 
Match 9tS. wat a iertene Waters ave Ctotneters 50 24,886 95,471 99,658 20,699 
Total MOS); LOZ3 ee ciaaiecs onprreiere'ers 15,128 339,255 338,885 15,498 
Total (Go ANOS)! O22 es ctnenesidleeneeisiets 19,607 299,813 296,122 23,398 
Total CS emMOSs)! LOZ I's ckeeieisyenereranctstato’s 19,573 306,777 200,833 Bo, DLT 
Total H(3) mosz)i WOZ Dk is erate cteteversiels 12,338 339,451 326,685 25,104 
Motal. (C3 nios.) 0919 oie sicrsjeleiwrerere whe 15,656 304,723 295,510 24,869 
Total) (3"m0os.) 1918 Foo eicieisheisteleiaisisis 26,482 276,031 281,814 20,699 


The production for March, 1923, com- 
pared with March, 1921, shows an in- 
crease of 19 per cent; for March, 1923, 
compared with March, 1920, 2 per cent 
decrease; for March, 1923, compared with 
March, 1919, an increase of 12 per cent; 
and for March, 1923, compared with 
March, 1918, an increase of 23 per cent. 


Monthly tonnage reports from 639 (a) 
of the most important newspaper pub- 
lishing concerns and associations grouped 
according to the principal business sec- 
tions of the United States, together with 
a separate tabulation for the agricultural 
publications, show the following results 
for March, 1923: 


On hand Used and On hand In transit 
. Number first Received sold end end 

Location of of of month* during month during month of month of month 

publishers (b) concerns* Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
New England........ 73 20,592 16,681 18,899 18,374 3,261 
Eastern States....... 167 51,669 66,198 68,809 49,058 19,938 
Northern States...... 123 37,632 47,472 45,209 39,895 13,560 
Southern States...... 69 8,265 12,482 10,597 10,150 4,529 
Middle West......5.. 145 23,315 28,502 28,300 235517; 7,904 
Pacthos Coaster seunine 38 17,743 19,854 17,004 20,593 4,624 
Farm Papers (c)..... 24 PAsilehil 1,597 1,729 1,999 552 
Gt al 6 talscets arotekae 639 161,347 192,786 190,547 163,586 54,368 


*Revised figures, (a) This number repre 


(b) New England includes Connecticut, Maine, 


Island and Vermont; the Eastern States inclu 


sents a larger number of publications. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
des Delaware, the District of Columbia, Mary- 


land, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania; the Northern States include Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio; the Southern States include Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia; the Mid- 
dle West includes Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 


tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming; the Pacific Coast includes 


Oklahoma, South’ Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
California, Oregon and Washington. 


(c) The Farm papers for the most part use special grades of news print instead of stand- 


ard news. 


SoA M.”’ 


PAPERS DR,\ 


UP BATTLE PLANS 


Will Conduct Active Campaig 


Prove Morning Papers Are I] 
Only Equal, but Superior to! 


Evening Competitors 


Plans for a publicity campaign 
conducted through trade newspapei 


daily newspapers in order to show «\ 
tisers and advertising agents the be 


to be derived from advertising in 5 


ing newspapers were discussed | 


Morning Newspaper Publishers A: 
tion at a meeting held at the | 


} 
: 


} 
a 


t 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Wednr| 
Speakers declared that a growin’ 


d 


‘ 


unfounded, belief that the evening » 
paper was taken into the home anc 


while the morning newspaper went } 
office and did not receive attentior| 


t 


men and women shoppers had rj 
in a situation where advertising aj 


were discriminating against 

newspapers in buying space. 
A plan to counteract this beli¢| 

discussed, it being advocated th) 


min 


1 


association prepare full page ady{t 


ments, pointing out the solidity | 
morning newspaper, 
home circulation, and its grip | 
readers. 
experts would prepare these ad) 


According to the Pro} 
t 


its advanta)s 


ments, which would be inserted ii{r 
papers and certain metropolitan |i 
Publishers, on the day of publica’ |r 
these advertisements, would mail p 


to them to advertisers and agenci, 


The keynote of the meeting was|t 
by A. Schaefer, advertising mané't 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-z 
and President of the Morning | 
paper Publishers’ Association, wh 


declared that morning new 


2 


throughout the country were being): 
out of business because a few iff 


large cities who controlled natioi| 
vertising cared nothing for the palr 


which copy appeared, though havit|| 
convinced that evening papers hace 


pulling power. 


He attributed th) 


viction to propaganda on the part ¢® 
ing paper publishers, saying tha’ 


the morning papers had done not) 
defend themselves the evening @ 
were attacking them on all sid) 
false charges that they did noir 
purchasing readers. He urged #): 
licity campaign plan to defeat this 0 
propaganda, saying that meanwhi |t 
large agencies in New York had 
themselves not to discriminate 1 
morning and evening papers, ex) 
a circulation basis. a 
Louis Wiley, of the New York/|i 
took an optimistic view of the 1/f 
paper, saying that it was an abso tt 
sential, giving all the news in 
verified form that was impossiblt 
evening field, and absolutely nis 
from the reader’s viewpoint. ©€ 
minded the publishers that adv|t 
was not the sole revenue of a nev) 
saying, “the New York Times cou € 
if necessary, on the more than S| 
annual revenue from circulatior 
declared that the morning paper|é 
had his whole day before him a 
and that he made his shopping s¢? 
from morning papers. Mr. Wiley|t 
statistics showing that so thorou/! 
the New York morning newspape 
ket their field that only four © 
newspapers outside New York » 
the metropolitan district) enter 1n|? 
petition on the morning side. F 
L. K. Nicholson, of the New r 
Times-Picayune, said that intr lt 
evening paper ideas on mormine 
was a mistake, and that morning) 
could best beat the evening pa 
news supremacy in their own fiel| 
J. D, Barnum, of the Syracus 
Standard, declared that it is the 
paper news that “carries the me 
conviction,” while R. W. Disque 
tising manager of the Post-Standi 
of compiling statistics for, pres 
to local advertisers showing ae 
reader of today spends his event 
auto or at the movies and not # 
the evening paper advertisements, 
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[€6~100% A. B. C. 


NLY a very few of the newspaper pub- 
lishers still prefer to retain their iso- 
lated position with reference to the A.B.C. 


Out of a 21,338,027 total daily 
circulation of papers above the (| 
25,000 mark in the United States ( || 
and Canada, A. B.C. papers have | 
20,232,269—a percentage of 94.81 


Daily additions to membership list indicate 
that it should not be long before we can write 
100% to cover all the leading newspapers. 


ee ra ee on 


The timeliness of the establishment and 
careful development of the A. B.C. is 
reflected today in the clarified relations pre- 
vailing between publishers and advertisers. 


a ey 


To the many publishers of the North 

American Continent who have joined 

heartily in carrying out A. B.C. principles | 

there belongs a great share of the credit 
| for the Bureau’s success. 


There are over 1800 members who would 
welcome into fellowship the few who are 
not yet enrolled as “Members of the A. B.C.” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS « CHICAGO 
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PRESS CALLED THE TONGUE 
OF THE WORLD 


( Continued from page 14) 


“The President, within the last few days, has 
made a notable contribution to this method of 
discussing international questions. He has pre- 
sented to us calmly and temperately and vividly 
the importance of adjudicating international dis- 
putes of a legal character, through the instru- 
mentality of a court specially fitted to adjudicate 
them. 

“It is fortunate that the thing can be dis- 
cussed by you and such as you, up and down 
the breadth and length of the country, until fin- 
ally the verdict will be rendered. It will be a 
verdict which will be rendered under the charge 
of a court, of which you newspaper men are, 
in many instances, the presiding justices. 

“The verdict may be favorable or unfavor- 
able. If it is unfavorable, that is the end 
of the matter; if it is favorable—if adjudication 
of international controversies of a legal sort 
can well be committed to a court specially fitted 
to adjudicate, then it is time enough to con- 
sider the mechanical difficulties in the way, be- 
cause in the end if one which you wholeheart- 
edly approve, and if you have set your will to 
attain that end, our intelligences may be trusted 
to find means whereby it may be wisely com- 
passed, 

‘Alongside of the problem of adjudication, of 
disputes of a justiciable sort, is the problem 
of the adjustment of the disputes that are not 
justiciable. 

“Ts it your desire that America should make 
a notable contribution to the process of peace- 
ful adjustment? If so, hark back to the fact 
that we were potent in influence in creating 
the Hague Tribunal. If it is the will of the 
American people that we shall make a contri- 
bution to the orderly adjustment of disputes 
that are non-legal, even as it may be your 
will that we shall adjudicate the disputes of a 
legal sort, then it will be time enough to dis- 

ss the adaptability of the machinery that 
ts for that end. 

“Adjudication and adjustment—two great in- 
ternational processes, for one a court needed, 
for the other a standing tribunal of arbitration. 
But both these processes are processes which 
are available only when the minds of disputing 
nations have been led away from the determina- 
tion to fight, and have been moved to substitute 
peaceful settlement for the arbitrament of war. 

The process by which the minds of disput- 
ing nations are brought together on the propo- 
sition of substituting peace for war is the 
process that we call ‘mediation.’ ” 

“Ts it to be the desire of the American people 
that America shall or shall not make a notable 
contribution to the process of international medi- 
ation? 

“T am not discussing the League of Nations. 
That is a mere question of machinery. The 
League of Nations is a machine, the nature and 
function of which gives rise to bitter contro- 
versy and sharp differences of opinion between 
groups of equally intelligent people. Our dis- 
tinguished and beloved guest, Lord Robert 
Cecil, sees the League as an organization of 
one sort. Responsible American public men see 
the League as an organization of another sort. 

“Lord Robert, if I sense him rightly, lays 
little stress upon the letter of the covenant. 
The English have a genius for taking almost any 
kind of a governmental formula and evolving 
from it something that is great and good. But 
we with our training in the construction of 
written constitutions can’t be criticised if we 
insist upon taking things with a certain lit- 
eralism. 

“But I am not discussing now in such a 
company as this the merits of the League con- 
troversy; I am pointing out to you that the 
question of machinery, and it is subordinate, as 
questions of form always subordinate to ques- 
tions of substance, to the great fundamental, 
and that is: is it or is it not the will of America 
as formed and stimulated by you that America 
shall make a notable contribution toward the 
processes of international and peaceful media- 
tion? 

“Adjudication, adjustment, mediation which 
precedes them both—those are the things upon 
which to focus in the days that lie ahead, and 
I make something like an appeal to you of the 
great profession of journalism—as your collec- 
tive tongues discuss this question in the days 
ahead, that you shall dissociate particular solu- 
tions of these problems from the individuals who 
happen to propose them, and deal with the ques- 
tion on its merits, irrespective of your prejudices 
for or against the source from which the pro- 
posal comes, because it is after a verdict upon 
which America has deliberated after being ade- 
quately charged, that the hope of this nation 
and perhaps of the world depends, because we 
are at a critical moment in the wordl’s history. 
A momentous decision at any moment may affect 
the whole subsequent course of events. 

“So far as America is concerned, that de- 
cision will be valuable in proportion to the 
amount of intelligent thought that has preceded 
it, and in a larger measure yours is the respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that that thought is 
evoked not in the spirit that kindles contro- 
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versy and partisanship, but’out of the patriotic 
heart which seeks to stimulate thinking and 
make each person a factor in shaping the course 
of America. 

“If we want to mediate, and the League isn’t 
the right instrumentality, let the League trans- 
form itself, and if it can’t be transfofmed, let’s 
find another instrumentality, but the question 
of substance stands out. 

“If we want to adjudicate, and the Ferma- 
nent Court of International Justice is not the 
ideal tribunal, let’s make our constructive pro- 
posal for bettering it. If we want to adjust 
and the Hague Tribunal needs to be made more 
effective, then let’s put American initiative and 
American resourcefulness at work and see 
whether we can give the added strength. 

“The questions are—mediation, adjudication, 
adjustment. The moment is critical. Every- 
thing depends upon the spirit in which we ap- 
proach the decision of what our verdict shall 
be. Yours, my friends, is the trusteeship of 
unbounded opportunity and unlimited influence. 
God grant that in the days ahead you will 
use that influence and that opportunity in such 
fashion that the collective tongue of the press 
of America shall speak things that are accor- 
dant to America’s devotion to justice and to 
peace as well as her devotion to liberty and 
mndependence.” 


James W. Gerard, formerly Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, said: 


“Tf we wanted to do something really serious 
for Europe, if we really wanted to show our 
good-will, we couldn’t do it better than by cut- 
ting to one per cent for ten years, the debt 
which Great Britain is so bravely trying to pay 
us. That would do more to show our good-will 
than barrels of idealistic speeches, and it would 
bind the two nations together for many peaceful 
years. 

“here are two things that are delaying the 
campaign for the League of Nations. The first 
is the absence from the lists of our stricken 
champion, Woodrow Wilson. (Applause) The 
second is the wars and jealousies of Europe and 
the Near East, which perpetuate the age-long 
hatreds and the present-day revenges, and make 
many Americans think that it is better to leave 
Europe to stew in its own witches’ broth of 
hate. 

“We have seen since the League was 
established, the nation of the Armenians be- 
trayed by the Allies. Great Britain only half- 
heartedly backing the Greek invasion of Turkey, 
designed to enforce the Treaty of Severis, and 
France and Italy furnishing the Turks arms 
and ammunition to fight that invasion. 

“Frank Bouillon, the envoy of France who 
concluded the Treaty of Angora, in making a 
speech in that city, said to the Turks: ‘Never 
in the darkest days of the war did France 
cease to be the friend of Turkey.’ 


“We have seen Silesia torn from Germany 
and added to Poland. We might just as well 
take counties of Pennsylvania where Polish 
miners have gone to work and are in the ma- 
jority and say that those counties should be 
part of Poland because Poles are there in the 
majority. That Silesian question has raised an 
Alsace-Lorraine in Germany, which will lead 
some day to war of revenge, 


“T am not going to talk of the League of 
Nations. I have only spoken of these specific 
injustices because your guest, Lord Robert Cecil, 
who has had so much to do with the creation of 
the League of Nations, has been against every 
one of these injustices, 


“We have got problems in our own country. 
You gentlemen of the press would feel, first of 
all, before any class, any dislocation of our 
complicated social system. Your advertising— 
your life-blood— would first of all disappear. 
But you possess and wield the great power 
of publicity—the sun and air cure for political 
ills and corruption. 


“On the continent of Europe there are news- 
papers that can be bought for politics, black- 
mail or revenge, but here in this country the 
newspapers are more independent. You don’t 
even garble the news in your columns to suit 
the opinion of a proprietor, but those opinions 
are frankly stated on the editorial page. 

“Mr. Wiley told you that in the last con- 
vention the farmer States of Montana and 
South Dakota had voted for me. I am proud 
of a vote from those farmers who sit up read- 
ing and thinking in the long, dark northern 
winter nights and I tell you, gentlemen, that 
there is bitter unrest today among the farm- 
ers of this country, the backbone of our land. 

“A friend of mine told me the other day 
that to complete a quick job here in New 
York he had paid plasterers for twelve hours’ 
work $40 a day. No one quarrels with high 
wages in the cities. Let the workingmen get 
them, if they can, but the farmers of this 
country feel that they are working for an in- 
adequate return. No farmer gets such an in- 
come. 

“Even if he has gone out and endured the 
cold of the north in a dugout to win his home- 
stead of one hundred and sixty acres—they feel 
that they are working without a fair return for 
these great aggregations of population in the 
cities. 

“Tt is not enough to make it easy for them 
to borrow, necessary as that is, It is a poor 
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help to let a man borrow himself into ruin and 
if you allow them to borrow to a great extent 
and encourage them to do that, you will create 
some day another cheap money question, as in 
1896, when they desired cheap money in order 
to pay off the mortgages on their farms. 

“Senator Pepper told you that one of the 
great questions of the day was the railroad 
question. The farmers of this country feel 
that the railroads are controlled from Wall 
Street, and that, because of that control, rail- 
road rates are too high. The whole country 
feels that. Mystery is the mother of mistrust. 
Turn the light of publicity on the affairs of 
the railroads and if there is wrong doing bring 
it out, and if there is none, suspicion will be 
done away with, with the mass of our popula- 
tion. 

“One of the heads of the greatest railroad 
system in this country told me the other day 
when the proposal was made that two directors 
should be named, one by the Government and 
one by the workingmen on each railroad, that 
he would welcome such a proposal and that the 
consequent publicity would be the greatest de- 
fence of that agitation for Government owner- 
ship of railroads, which will be acute next 
year, 

“When you see the staid British Parliament 
seriously debating socialism, when a few days 
afterwards you read that the songs of the In- 
ternationale and the red flag are sung in its 
ancient halls, when in the great country of 
Russia priests are murdered and religion re- 
viled, you know that in many parts of the 
world there is a fight to be fought if we are 
to preserve what we call ‘civilization, religion 
and the family.’ 

“Turn the light of your publicity on -the 
bigcts who put an Invisible Empire above the 
rule of the Republic. I talked the other night 
with Governor Parker, of Louisiana. He told 
me of the brutal, cruel murders committed 
there that are unpunished, unavenged by the 
law because judges, jurors and district attor- 
neys put allegiance to the klan above their oath 
of office. 

“In another city of this country which I 
visited the other day, another klan murder is 
still unpunished. A few days before I had 
been there masked riders came in, took posses- 
sion of the town, posted their sentinels and 
paraded for hours. One bold citizen tore the 
mask from one man’s face, disclosing the fea- 
tures of the most prominent local bootlegger. 

“The machinery of our Government has be- 


come so complicated that it seems far away 
from the average man. More than ever the 


guidance and the advice of the press is sought 
and you of the press will not fail; you will 
fight to preserve from political corruption, from 
socialism, from the Reds, this great, splendid 
America, the America of our fathers, of Wash- 
ington, of Lincoln and Roosevelt—America still 
the hope and refuge of the world! (Applause) 


When Lord Robert Cecil was intro- 
duced the audience arose and applauded. 
Lord Robert said: 


“T am very nearly at the end of my visit to 
America. I am deeply sorry that it should 
have ¢ome to an end. I have, I hope, learned 
something; I have certainly enjoyed very 
much. I shall carry away with me a recollec- 
tion of a kindness which is without parallel, 
a courtesy which nothing could disturb. 


“Every American citizen whom I have met 
has vied with every other one to do every 
kindness he could think of to myself. I thank 
them, as I have tried to thank them frequently 
before, from the bottom of my heart. 


“When I came here, there were some who 
suggested very courteously that it was not my 
business to come and talk about the League of 
Nations in America, and that nobody wanted to 
hear me, 

“Well, all I can say is that there have been 
other opinions expressed to me, and I have 
had the opportunity of addressing a great 
many audiences—I am sorry to a very small 
part of those that were good enough to extend 
an invitation to me to address them—and I have 
found that whether they agreed with me or 
whether they did not agree with me, they 
shared Senator Pepper’s view that this ques- 
tion of the foreign relations of the world was 
really one of the most vital questions for the 
domestic interests of every nation in the world. 

“When I came, I ventured to say that I 
had two objects. One was to give such in- 
formation as was in my power on the question 
of this great international experiment, the 
League of Nations. I have tried to give that 
information; I have attempted to answer all 
the questions that have been put to me on the 
subject. 

“But I had another object which I also de- 
clared. That was to gain, if I could, informa- 
tion in my turn, to ascertain, if I could, what 
were the views of the people of America, so 
far as I could gather them, on this great ques- 
tion, not only of the League of Nations, but 
on the great questions that Senator Pepper has 
defined—the adjudication, the adjustment, the 
mediation of international disputes, and, in a 
general phrase, what was to be done in the 
present condition of affairs, what steps were 
we to take to prevent a recurrence of the world 
calamity, of a world war; what was the policy, 
not for themselves—I have nothing to do with 


that except indirectly—but what was the polt 
which they recommended with their Knowle 
and their impartiality? 

“Their very aloofness, alleged aloofness g;} 
them an advantage in that respect. They eco i 
judge of these questions apart from the (. 
turbing influences which are thought to pre)| 
in Europe. | 

“And I was anxious to know what ad: 
they had to give to us as to whether we w} 
going in the right direction; whether the sts 
we were taking were right; whether they | 
same other plan which they thought was bel 
for dealing with the great problem which ey, 
one admits exists, and which every one tok 
in the interest of this country, no less than; 
the interest of the rest of the world, must} 
solved unless*we are to face a catastrophe wh) 
no thinking man likes to contemplate, 

“Well, I remember the very first speec!|{ 
had the honor of making in this city. [ 
ventured to try and explain what I have } 
doubt many of my hearers knew as well a[ 
did, how this kind of problem looked from } 


other side of the Atlantic, how urgent it - 
pears to us, what poignancy the interest 
excited, how we had all been within the sojj 
of the guns so to speak; we had been thro) 
for four years passionate anxiety, terre 
griefs, shared, I know, by you, but perhs 
not quite of the same degree as they fell uh 
some of the European nations. } 

“T tried to describe a general scheme of & 
thing and what it was attempting to do, | 
ventured to put this question, a question yh 
which great respect I will venture to rej[ 
tonight. This is really a terrible problem. ff 
you think that the methods, the solution wlh 
we are seeking in Europe is wrong, it is | 
likely to be an instrument of peace, by | 
means say so. We welcome criticism, of cou}. 
But do not stop at mere criticism. Ii |f 
plan won’t do, what plan do you propose in} 
place? 

“You may say, ‘It is not for us to projk 
a plan.’ Well after all, is that quite so? 
am not talking of the narrow interests | 
America, the immediate interests, thoug}] 
think they are involved in world peace. | 
after all, it is not mere slushy idealism to ¥ 
that nations do strive after something bey 
merely making their financial position a 1c 
better. i 

“Both of our nations, I make bold to |, 
have embarked on policies in times past )! 
only those which immediately subserve our jf 
interest, but those which we believe are[ 
the interest and for the safety and for | 
progress of the world, 

“Well, that at any rate is the case I ventt(é 
to put. I have received a great many 1} 
interesting comments and criticisms on § 
policy which we are pursuing in the | 
world. But I am not sure, if I may saj{ 
very respectfully, that there has been quiti(( 
much constructive suggestion as I could }¥ 
wished. I may be wrong but if there hai| 
has not quite reached my mind. a 

“T don’t forget proposals which have |i 
made for a modified League. I am not gif 
to discuss that kind of difference between 5 
The question is not whether this or that ar | 
ought to be expressed or not. That is a s| 
matter. , 

“The broad question is, is it right or |)! 
wrong to have some system by which i 
nations of the world can come together, 
work together, can co-operate together, » 
schemes which all desire, which all regart 
improvements, and can discuss together 1|é 
temperate atmosphere, in an atmosphere) 
peace, the difficulties and disputes which , 
arise between them, not with a view of for! 
a solution on this or that nation, but by com}t 
discussion arriving at some solution which iy 
be acceptable to both sides. \ 

“That’s the bread idea. I know that caf 
not the way (by some people) the Cove! 
was understood. I can’t tell about that, b) 
venture to make this appeal—do not in } 
great question fraught with the lives and hi! 
ness of millions of men, fraught as I t} 
with the whole existence of civilization, as)’ 
know it—do not be led away into mere ve? 
criticism or minute detailed objections. Leis 
as the Senator said, deal with the substanc? 
the matter; let us try to find out what 1s)! 
real solution in broad lines that ought t) 
achieved. | 

“May I ask you to study not only the (! 
cisms of the Covenant, but the Covenant it} 
and not only the Covenant itself, as 1/ 
written down, but the Covenent itself |! 
actually works, the operation of the Leaé 
what it, in fact, does and what it tries to® 
the spirit that it aims at creating? 

“Mr. Gerard has told-you and told you # 
great truth that there is much unrest and§s 
turbance in Europe. He has reproai 
Europe with the Armenian difficulty, IP 
not sure that Europe alone should bear) 
responsibility for that. | 

“He has reproached Europe with the—he# 
reproached, in fact, as I understood him,) 
League with the settlement of Silesia, but? 
settlement of Silesia was one laid dowt) 
principle by the Treaty of Versailles, and} 
League could not modify the provisions of? 
Treaty. 

“But whatever that may be, however 
may be, look not at what the League has 


i 
(Continued on page 82) ! 
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THE SOUTH’S 


GREAT PURCHASING CAPACITY 


The farmer is a true barometer of the prosperity of any state, 
section or country. If he prospers other business prospers. The 
South is now prosperous, and it is because her farmers are pros- 
perous. Farming experts have taught the people that diversifica- 
tion of crops would yield a greater profit. This prosperity is re- 
flected in Southern cities. 


The South of today is not dependent upon In manufacture the South has more than 
any one crop nor limited to her agricultural kept pace with the rest of the country, dur- 


resources. :; 
ing the past decade, its value of manufac- 
The Southern States are estimated {0 pos- tured output totaled over $9,300,000,000, an 
sess 500,000,000,000 feet of standing timber eurcad ale ere 
, —about 23 per cent of the country’s total. P 


According to the Geological Survey, the Added to this, with bank deposits of more 
South has estimated coal reserves totaling than six billion dollars, is the purchasing 


565,000,000,000 tons. It is also estimated 


that the Southern States have 2.575.000.000 power of these various articles showing their 
tons of iron ore. et percentage to the nation’s total production, 
The South has an estimated oil reserve of about 100 per cent: bauxite, Fuller’s earth, 
55 DET cent of the entire supply in the United tu rpentine, ToOsIn, cottonseed oil, peanuts, 
States. ' sugar cane and cotton. 
The wide diversity of products and the large percentages of the 


country’s supply which comes from the South clearly shows that 
the South occupies a position at the very center of the nation’s 
industrial and commercial life. 


THESE NEWSPAPERS REACH THE RESPONSIVE 
PEOPLE IN THE PROSPEROUS SOUTH 
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A Winning Premium Feature 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TITE-LOK 
ADJUSTABLE STILTS 


Neat—Strong—Durable. 
Price. 

They are an instantaneous hit wherever 
offered. 

One pair introduced in a neighborhood 
creates a general demand. 

If you want to interest the boys, give 
them a pair of Stilts for a few new 
subscriptions. 

You will be surprised at the business 
they will produce. 


Moderate in 


Write today for sample and price. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
29 East Madison St. Chicago. 


“In Boston It’s the Post” 


Circulation Averages 
for 1922 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, General and 
Total Display Advertising 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(Morning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


COVERS 


ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
AND 


The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co. 


An Accounting 


and 
Federal T ax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
A pplication 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Editor 


ESCORTED DRY CHIEF 
TO “RUM FLEET” 


New York Reporters Win Official Veri- 
of Stories 
Smuggling Activities Off 


fication of Liquor 


Jersey Coast 


Through the desire of New York 
newspaper men to prove the veracity of 
stories they had written, the United 
States Government on April 19, for the 
first time officially recognized the exist- 
ence of a whisky fleet anchored fourteen 
miles southeast of Sandy Hook and 
Na miles directly east of Red Bank, 
Neve 

Four Government officials, headed by 
Palmer Canfield, newly appointed Federal 
Prohibition Director for New York, ac- 
companied a party of newspaper men 
aboard the Coast Guard Cutter Manhat- 
tan on a visit to the rum navy. The 
Government officials returned thoroughly 
satished that stories written by New 
York reporters concerning the ramifica- 
tions of the rum fleet were not exag- 
gerated. 

The official visit to the liquor armada 
first was suggested to the Prohibition 
Department by Kent Watson, ‘Federal re- 
porter for the New York Herald, when 
Edward C. Yellowley, chief of general 
prohibition agents, called the rum fleet a 
myth. Watson invited Yellowley to go 
with newspaper men to Highlands, N. J., 
and see the fleet through a marine glass 
from the plateau. The idea was passed 
on to Mr. Canfield when he became di- 
rector. He was “sold” on the proposition 
of taking a boat trip to the fleet with 
the newspaper men. 

“The newspaper reporters,’ said Mr. 
Canfield, “have performed a distinctive 
service to the nation in revealing the ex- 
istence of the rum fleet. I had never 
doubted the veracity of their statements 
from the first. The publicity given the 
operations of those buzzards of the ocean 
is having a great effect in changing pub- 
lic opinion. That rum fleet, thanks to 
our trip to sea, soon will be bankrupt 
from lack of business.” 

Anchored within a radius of a two-mile 
semicircle, the party of Government of- 
ficials and writers who made the trip, 
found six liquor-laden craft. Each of 
the contraband vessels was circled by 
the Government boat and the officers 
board the British yacht Istar, flagship 
of the whisky navy, were questioned by 
Mr. Canfield and reporters. Attired in 
natty ‘blue uniforms, braided with in- 
signia of the British Merchant Marine, 
the officers chided the Americans, but 
displayed a courtesy withal. Equipped 
with wireless, the ship had picked up 
dispatches wirelessed from the Manhat- 
tan by correspondents of the Associated 
Press and United Press. They admitted 
this to Mr. Canfield. 

As a result of the trip, Gloster Arm- 
strong, British Consulate-General in New 
York, has been instructed by Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, British Ambassador at 
Washington, to question the officers of 
the Istar and determine why officers of 
the British Merchant Marine are engaged 
in aiding smugglers to violate American 
laws. 

Besides Mr. Canfield, the officials who 
made the trip were Capt. Byron L. Reed, 
divisional chief of the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice in New York; Lieut. Commander 
Michael J. Ryan, in charge of the boat; 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, of the 
Tenth Brooklyn District. 

Newspaper men who accompanied the 
officials were Bruce Rae, New York 
Times; Kent Watson, New York Her- 
ald; V. G. Byers, Associated Press; Carl 
Victor Little, United News; Frank W. 
Getty, United Press; Arthur N. Cham- 
berlin, New York World: Frank Henry, 
Evening World; Henry C. Caron, City 
News Association; Jack O’Donnell, Col- 
lier’s Weekly; Forrest Davis, New York 
Tribune: H. M. Weeks, New York Eve- 
ning Post; Fred E. Hamlin, New York 
Sun; John A. Chapman, Daily News; 
Will Carney, New York Evening Mail; 
Herbert L. Baldwin, Boston Post; Louis 
White Fehr, of the New York Ameri- 
can, and G. L. Bower, of the New York 
Herald. 
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PRESS CALLED THE TONGUE 
OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 80) 


done. It is only three years old. You can’t 
expect it to do everything. Look at what it has 
done! Look at what it has tried to do! Look 
at the atmosphere it has created! Those are 
the things that are really important if you 
want to arrive at a just consideration of this 
subject. 

“For my part—you may believe me or not, 
I cannot control that—I believe, with profound 
conviction, that the League so far as it has 
gone has been a great success. I say that 
considering it as a human institution of great 
complexity, of great novelty. It has lasted 
only three years. I believe you would search 
history in Vain for a record of any instituticn 
at all comparable which had lasted so short a 
time and yet had done so much of what it 
was created to do. 

“T believe it has settled many disputes. I 
believe it has promoted international  co- 
operation. I believe it has promoted internationl 
progress and improvement. I believe it has 
saved thousands, hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow creatures from terrible suffering. I be- 
lieve it has done all this, and much more. I 
believe it has made a real serious beginning in 
creating that atmosphere which the ex-Ambassa- 
dor so rightly demanded—that atmosphere of 
peacefulness, of a desire to agree, which is at 
the bottom of all schemes, which can hope to 
restore peace to earth. 

“That is the claim I make for the League. 
As for whether it is going to exist or not, or 
whether it is going to last or not, I can only 
give you my own opinion: I believe there is 
no doubt whatever that the League will go 
on, that the League is alive and will live. It 
will live because the nations of the world 
which now belong to it cannot afford to let 
it die. 

“T am satisfied it will live. I hope it will 
grow in power. But I do admit that I am 
anxious that its power, its prestige, its authority 
should be extended as soon as possible, be- 
cause who knows when the overflowing flood 
will next come upon us? And it may be that 
it will attack us before we have erected our 
dykes and barriers sufficiently strong to re- 
sist its onset.” 


DURHAM (N. C.) SUN SOLD 


Only Southern Republican Daily Out- 
side Knoxville Changes Hands 


DurHamM, N. C., April 25—The Dur- 
ham Sun, only Republican daily success- 
fully published in this ‘State and the only 
Southern Republican daily outside of 
Knoxville, has been sold by W. W. 
Weaver to George F. Sisson, formerly 
of Marion, Ind. Mr. Sisson will continue 
the Sun as an independent paper. 

Mr. Weaver was manager of the 
Springheld (O.) Press-Republic when 
James M. Cox purchased that paper sev- 
eral years ago and made it Democratic, 
changing its name to the Springfield 
News. Remaining with Mr. Cox for-a 
while as manager of the News, Mr. 
Weaver came South to establish a Re- 
publican paper by acquiring the Sun. 
Several months ago he began publication 
of the Southern Republican. 


Not Frank Webb of Baltimore 


The news announcement in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER last week of the appointment 
of Frank D. Webb as advertising man- 
ager of the Barley Motor Car Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., seems to have given 
rise to an erroneous impresion that it was 
Frank D. Webb, of Baltimore, who was 
referred to. The latter is still advertis- 
ing manager of the Baltimore News and 
American and attended the publishers’ 
convention in New York this week as 
the representative of those newspapers. 


New Utah Morning Paper 


There seems little doubt that the pro- 
posed morning paper for Ogden (Utah) 
will ‘be accomplished. Plans for a the- 
ater building that will have facilities for 
a newspaper plant and offices are being 
considered by the Perry Estate. 


Providence Editor Dies 


Frederick Newman Luther, editor of 
the Providence Tribune and formerly of 
the editorial staff of the Providence Jour- 
nal, died April 25. 


HOTALING: 


News Stan 


IN NEW YORK 


At the | 


North End of the Times Build 
Broadway and Forty-third St: 


Sells more out-of-town newspapers it 
any. other news stand in Americ 


**Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New : 
City is Forty-third Street and Breadway.. - Here) 
mammoth news stand which sells newspapers 
every city in the world...Every town has si 
stands, but none as huge as this, and) none on 
and as picturesque in its patronage.’’—Boston | 
script, Oct. 29, 1921. 

a | 
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in MILWAUKEE 


Let your advertis- 
ing grow with Mil- 
waukee’s fastest 


growing daily— ‘ 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


G. LOGAN PAYNE C®0., Chicage, Detreli 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Mew York, Bester 


| 


{| 


Pittsburgh Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH | 
MEMBER A. B.C. | 


Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
I, A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New bbe 
76 West Monroe St., Chic: 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., Sant Franelsei 


The Manuel Rosenberg Course 
Newspaper Art 


An invaluable course) 
every newspaper artist | 
scribe. Puts you in lint) 
more money and quick } 
motion. Prepared by an§ 
paper artist with tw! 
years’ successful experi? 
on leading American dal 
71 lessons. 160 illustrat'® 
Complete instructioa in | 
outs, lettering, illustration, cartooning cove § 
every kind of assignment, sketching, ete, 1 
$5 or order C. O. D. Money refunded if yo! 
not agree this course is of greatest value to | 


MANUEL ROSENBERG, Cincinnati Post 
P, O. Box 717 E, P. Cincinnati) 


“The African World” 


AND | 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


SUPREMACY 


Employed by Best 
Ask Any of These 


HE LOS ANGELES TIMES (3) 
HE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


(2) 
THE CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER 
THE WASHINGTON POST (2) 
| THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
| THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


rite or Wire Care Atlanta Journal 


HOLLISTER CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


_——_ 


HE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


|showing two gratifying re- 
ults of its three-cent price: 


fas the Largest Circulation in 
Yew England at that price. 


is taking on a Higher Grade 
if Advertising every month. 


JALITY and QUANTITY 
70 Hand in Hand. 
| 


“THE MAN 
N THE STREET” 


250 word essays on 
‘al, interesting subjects 


: by 
Dr. Alexander Irvine 
daily or weekly 


| Newspaper Service, Inc. 
den Bldg. New York City 


| 


From nothing—to 


200,000 


in seven months 


DETROIT 


SUNDAY 


TIMES 


Editor 


& Publisher 


or April 28, 1923 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & Pups- 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication to 


will not be returned. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 

receives a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 
the Hunch and Dollar Puller 
departments from newspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 
the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 


weeks or more to connect the 


wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


ONE Southern newspaper has found 

it convenient to replace the system 
of paying employes by checks with a sys- 
tem whereby the weekly wage of each 
employe is deposited in the bank to the 
credit of that particular employe. The 
employe can go down to the bank on 
Monday morning and draw his own 
check for the full amount of the wages 
he earned the preceding week, or he can 
leave the money on deposit, checking 
against it as needed. It is claimed that 
the system saves considerable time in the 
newspaper office; it is also favored by 
the bank, for it is a strong inducement to 
the workman to keep a bank account. 
—Paul J. Thompson, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, 


Recently I solicited copy from a local 
magazine store and was asked to make 
a few suggestions as to “What to ad- 
vertise.” Here’s a suggestion that not 
only met with approval, but was tried out 
with satisfactory results. Nearly every- 
body likes to have something to “munch” 
on while reading, therefore, why not of- 
fer these two articles in combination? 
Place a half dozen or more stands in 
the show window, and on each stand lay 
the current issue of some popular maga- 
zine. Then on the magazine place pound 
box (opened) of some popular choco- 
late. Make a special price for Saturday 
only on the combination, but get full 
price for each if sold separately. I sold 
this idea to my prospect and if it is 
put over it will not only produce more 
advertising copy for the paper, but will 
push two lines for the dealer.—C. Newell 
Felton, 43 Cedar street, Clinton, Mass. 


The Birmingham News has recently 
sold the Drennen Motor Company a full 
page to be used every Sunday by that 
company to print news of the trade and 
news interesting to the motorist. For 
instance, the page frequently contains 
items about how fish are biting out at the 
Warrior River. The News sells the page 
at advertising rates and tops it with an 
eight-column head, ‘“Drennen’s Sunday 
Automotive News.”—H. B., Southern 
News Service, Box 2472, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Here’s an idea you may be able to use 
on some recalcitrant merchant who in- 
sists there is no direct benefit from ad- 
vertising. A Waterbury (Conn.) firm 


‘ the DOorrar 
appear chip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


Putrer Epiror. When they 


Unavailable ideas 


recently ran an ad headed “Bring on 
Your 67% Size Heads.” The store agreed, 
for one day, to sell any hat in the store 
of that size for $1.95. Naturally any 
man of the right size head saw a chance 
to save, and he showed up. The idea 
can be applied to a number of commodi- 
ties—Bruce Cole, The Echo, Prophets- 
town, III, 


A “Questions and Answers” column 
in the department store advertisement 
would offer the ad manager a chance to 
work in that institutional or good-will 
advertising which many stores consider 
just as valuable as the daily price adver- 
tising. Show one of the department 
stores how to use a feature like this, and 
you probably will get an increase in 
space. Ostensibly the questions would be 
those asked by customers while shopping 
in the store, but the copy writer could 
bring in other questions to stress the 
ors features offered by the store — 
Jenks 


A page headed with a guarantee that 
all the articles advertised under it are 
being sold at a 2, 5 or 10 per cent dis- 
count is easy to sell and the “Ads” bring 
results. The contract should contain a 
clause by which the advertiser agrees to 
advertise prices that are really at the dis- 
count mentioned in the guarantee on the 
page. The guarantee should be in a 
border similar to those used on legal 
documents to make the page more effec- 
tive-—H. B. G. 


There is always a demand in every 
city for window cleaners and there are 
not only firms who make a specialty of 
cleaning windows, but there are also in- 
dividuals who make a specialty of doing 
so. ‘Consequently the paper should have 
no great difficulty in getting up a com- 
bination ad of men engaged in such work. 
This sort of an advertisement could be 
run at least twice a year during spring 
housecleaning time and during the fall 
housecleaning time—Frank H. Williams, 
1920 Spy Run avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Nashville Tennesseean is co-oper- 
ating with the Auto Sales Tire Com- 
pany in conducting a contest. Every day 
the paper runs a picture of a car. If the 
owner is able to identify his own car he 
goes to the Auto Sales Tire Company 
and gets a Cupple’s Cord Tire and tire 
cover. Object for the Tennesseean, of 
course, is advertising, but it has helped 
the circulation as well. Every fellow is 
looking for a picture of his car to ap- 
pear—H. B., Southern News Service, 
Box 2472, Birmingham, Ala. 


Precedent is one of the hardest fac- 
tors to combat in the country newspaper 
office. Just because a newspaper has 
been printed on eight pages for the last 
ten years is no reason why that custom 
must be followed every week. A dull 
time is coming and it may be hard to 
fill eight pages, so why not cut down to 
six pages and have a well-balanced, con- 
densed newspaper, instead of one stuffed 
with a lot of trash just to print those 
two extra pages? There will be a nice 
little saving on paper also. Good times 
are coming, too, and if you stick by 
the eight-page custom, you’re going to 
crowd out a lot of good news. Your 
same force can print two or four extra 
pages with less confusion than you'll 
have in trying to get everything into 
eight pages, once they get accustomed to 
changing sizes to meet varying condi- 
tions of business. This is done by some 
country publishers and they will tell you 
that they wouldn’t go back to the old cus- 
tom.—J. T. 


Stereotype Equipment 
Bee as that any 


shop needs—-from the 
million circulation Metropoli- 
tan 200 page Sunday Paper, to 
thesmall County Seat Daily. 
Whatever your needs — Jam 
Send for catalog a 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago, IIL. 


THE 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


In two years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


Present averages are 


Daily over 54,000 
Sunday over 77,000 


Rate 12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


Advertising gain for 1922 
1,025,432—Greatest in the South 


Represented by 
THE S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 


Many Thousands of 
Portland, Maine families 


take the “Express” 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


U. §. Census gives Portland 16,801 families. 

“Express’’ City Circulation 16,898 net paid aver- 

age for six months ending March 31, 1923, 
This shows how conservative is our esti- 
mate that the ‘‘Express’”’ is taken in 


15 of every 16 


Portland Homes 


“Express’’ has largest circulation in its history. 
Each three months during 1923 shows a GAIN 
over the preceding three months’ period, 


Portland’s only Evening paper, 
Portland’s only Three-Cent daily, 


Vortland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


Live 
Syndicates 


List their 


features in the 
Directory of 

Leading Features 
See page 84 
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U. S. COURT RESTRAINS 
PRINTERS’ PICKETS 


Open Shop Firm Proves It Is Engaged 
in Interstate Commerce and That 
I. T. U. Assisted Local Body 
In Strike Fight 


Farreaching results in labor con- 
troversies may arise from a recent re- 
straining order issued by Judge Faris in 
the United States District Court at St. 
Louis, enjoining the Allied Printing 
Trades Council and the St. Louis Typo- 
graphical Union from picketing the shop 
of the Curran Printing Company, an 
open shop firm in St. Louis. 


Curran proved the court’s jurisdiction 
by citing that he was engaged in inter- 
state commerce and he also showed that 
the International Typographical Union 
was aiding the local union in its fight 
against him. This, the court held, 
brought the case under the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and he 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


For Sale 
Hoe-Bullock four and eight page rotary press 


in good condition. Need the room and will 
sacrifice it. Write or wire The Beaumont 
News, Beaumont, Texas. 


For Sale. 


Complete mechanical equipment intact for 
publication daily newspaper. Consists one 
Goss Monitor 12 page press and stereo outfit 
three linotypes advertising type, etc. Ad- 
dress B-581, Editor & Publisher. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


For Sale 


Goss quad straight line web press, two deck, 
four plates wide, cols. wide 12 ems, 22% 
inches long, web 69 inches, all the usual com- 
binations up to 32 pages, with motor and 


control, only $12,000 where it stands. Also 
Hoe quad, four deck, 8 cols. 13 ems, 22% 
inches long, motor and control, $10,000. Com- 


plete stereo. equipment for either of above 
presses, $2,000. Details on request. Baker 
Sales Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


THE ETCHING MACHINE WITH A 
WORLD REPUTATION 


MOST SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED 
ABSOLUTELY ACID PROOF. 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newspaper 


Editor 


thereupon issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order. 

Men interested in labor affairs of news- 
papers believe that if this decision is up- 
held by the higher courts, it will mean 
that whenever an international labor or- 
ganization assists a local body in a con- 
flict with a shop, the Federal Courts will 
assume jurisdiction, thus transferring 
these coutroversies from municipal or 
strictly local and state courts and elimi- 
nating the influence of politics from such 
controversies. 


e 


Circulation Outing May 21-23 


New York City circulation managers 
will have their annual outing to the 
Catskill (Mountains May 21-23. The 
party will leave New York on the 
Saugerties boat, foot of Christopher 
street, at 5.30 p. m., daylight saving time, 
May 21. All day Tuesday will be spent 
in the mountains and members who want 
to put in another day will this year be 
permitted to do so, as arrangements 
have been made for return to New York 
on the night boat from Saugerties on 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


Potter Rotary Newspaper Press 

for sale. With complete stereotype equip- 
ment, electric motor and _ starting board. 
Motor connected to press without use of 
chains or belt. All in A-1 condition. Selling 
this 16 page press to make room for 24 page 
press now being erected. Can give prompt 
delivery. Inquire The Daily News, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 


We can imcrease your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 


clippings can be made a_business- 
builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


Newspaper Opportunities 


Before purchasing a Newspaper send for ‘‘LIST- 
INGS.’’ April issue contains details of nearly 100 
papers, including daily papers, needing from $100,- 
000 down to $4,000 cash to handle. Weekly and 
semi-weekly papers of all sizes, Have some papers 
that can be leased. All parts of the U. 8S. repre- 
sented. Our personal service plan enables publishers 
to find the exact paper they want. Secure a copy 
of ‘‘LISTINGS’’ before you buy. It’s free and pub- 
lished thrice a month. 


MUST HAVE MORE PAPERS 


We have a large number of customers who are de- 
pending upon us for newspapers. Want to sell? 
List with us and save yourself the annoyance of 
curiosity seekers and those who want your paper and 
desire to work out the pay. We send you only actual 
buyers. We have some customers ready to go limit, 
No paper too big if the paper is worth the price. 
Also have those seeking small daily and weekly 
papers. Others who want to lease. No matter the 
size of your paper or where it is located, get our 
oes: list with us and your paper will be quickly 
so. 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


(Established 1916) 
119 N. Bowman St. Mansfield, Ohio 


Owned and Managed tel NEWSPAPER 


Newspaper Plants, 
Equipment and 
Supplies 
SELL BEST THOUGH 


Editor & Publisher 
ADS. 


& Publisher 


for April 28, 1923 


Wednesday. The Day Line boat leav- 
ing ‘Catskill 11 a. m. Wednesday will ac- 
commodate those who want to be home 
Wednesday night. James McKernan, of 
the World, chairman of the Circulation 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York, is in charge of arrangements. 


MAY MEAN LESS N. Y. LINEAGE 


Change in Advertising Plans Forecast 
After Gimbel-Saks Merger 


Announcement was made in the New 
York newspapers of April 25 that Gim- 
bel Brothers, who have department stores 
in New York, Philadelphia and Milwau- 
kee, have purchased the business of Saks 
& ‘Co., New York, directly opposite the 
Gimbel establishment. 

It is said that the consolidation will 
make for economy in operation, but 
it is impossible to say, just now, 


how intensive the consolidation 
As regards to the advertising 
said at the Gimbel offices that, }; 
is true that they have bought 
Co., they are not contemplat 
change in the advertising prograr| 
present time; but they frankly ; 
it is more than probable that s¢je 
portant changes will be made x 
vertising plans eventually, but ys 
what those changes will be they ct 
prepared to state now. 

Gimbel Brothers and Saks & 4 
two of the largest department sii 
vertising accounts in New York a} 
consolidation may have a decide|, 
on the lineage of the newspapers, 


New Paper in Garibaldi, 0) 


The Garibaldi (Ore.) News, edi 
published by M. D. 0’ Donnell of & 
City Reporter, has made its appeah 


Directory of Leading F eatui 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Bedtime Stories 


“RAGGEDY ANN AND RAGGEDY ANDY”’ 
By Johnny Gruelle, famous author. 


United Feature Synd., World Bldg,, N. Y. 


Colyums 


“DAY AND NIGHT”’ 


Weekly; general information, humor. 


7 E, 42nd St., N. ¥. C., Room 1002, 


comment, 


Comic Pages 


BILLY BUNK 


New Paper This Week 
News-Dispateh, Endicott, N. Y. 
Herald-Sun Syndicate, 280 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Comic Strips 


“THEM DAYS IS GONE FOREVER’’ 
Written in rhyme and set to music 
United Feature Synd., World Bldg., N. Y, 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—“‘HANK & PETE”’ 
6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 


Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y. 


GAS BUGGIES, by Beck. 


An automobile comic, of course, but users say 
it tickles all sorts of readers. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 
150 Nassau St, New York. 


Daily Columns 


“METROPOLITAN MUMBLES”’ 
By Count Edward Zichy 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave,, N. Y. 


“CROSS COUNTRY RAMBLES” 
By Allen Chaffee 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave.,, N. Y¥. 


“THE SCIENCE SHELF”’ 
By William Crowder, illustrated (mats) 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave., N. Y, 


Fashions 


FAIRCHILD FASHION SERVICE 


Edited by Eleanor Gunn. With its,large New 
York staff and correspondence all over the 
United States and Canada and in all the fashion 
centers of Europe, the Fairchild outfit is the 
biggest of its kind in the world. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Servite, New York, 


Finance and Investments 


“BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST”’ 


Monthly survey, by John E. Barber 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave., N, Y¥. 


“INVESTMENT TALKS”’ 
By Jordan Mansley, weekly 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


Health 


DOROTHY BOCKER, M, A., M. |, 
Public health expert, writes daily : ic 


United Feature Synd., World Bldg,, | 


- 


Humor 


“LEMON-TINTED LIFE” 
Ten weekly articles by Elsie MeCor\¢ 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 Fifth Av |: 


Literature 


“BOOKS A LA CARTE” 
By Richard Le Gallienne, famous ai|o 


Hol-Nord Feature Serviee, 500 5th Ave! 


Newspaper Halftone 


HALF COLUMN HALF TONE, 
1% in. deep, for $1.10; ten for $9. 
Independent Engraver, 258 W, 28th St 


New York Letter | 


“INSIDE STUFF ABOUT NEW YE 
By William Johnston 


United Feature Synd., World Bldg., 


fa 


Retail Selling Tips. 


= 


ILUSTRATED DAILY FEATUR 
(100 words) 
King Editors’ Features, 1170 B’way, 1} 


Short Fiction 


r 
METROPOLITAN WEEKLY SHORT £)! 


Successful for four years now across pee 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New ° 


- 


Sunday Pages ~ 

{ 
_————————————— al 
“OLD CURIOSITY” i 

Stimulating and amusing, by Billa S. § 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave I 
" 
“LAW LIGHTS” (daily or weekl 
By Harry Cole Bates 


Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Aref 
i: 


Verse 


if 


“OFF THE BEATEN PATH” 
By Willprit, triweekly 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave.” 


Editor 


& Publisher 


for 


Aprit 28,-1923 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee | 


‘TUATIONS WANTED 


WORD for advertisements under this 
assification. Cash with order. For 
ginemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
250 words) FREE. 


ssing Solicitor or Manager. 


ymarried man with five years’ metro- 
@) newspaper, experience; can _ write 
4 copy, . make attractive layouts and 
thave pleasing personality and execu- 
ility; willing to locate anywhere and 
\ith the paper and town; consider nom- 
gary at start; highest references. Ad- 
53-594, care Editor & Publisher. 


sing Editorial Writer, 

‘anected with one of the largest daily 
piers in the United States located in 
othe largest cities, will make a change 
tune first. He desires to connect with 
az independent newspaper where force- 
gorlals can be used. Perfectly compe- 
‘take charge of entire Editorial Page. 
wspapers of the first class can be con- 
é Personal interview can be arranged 
ytime. The highest grade reference can 
fi. Address Box B-600, Editor & Pub- 
t 


Jion Manager 

years’ experience would like to con- 
th Eastern or Southern publication. 
{re best of reference. Address B-597, 
itor & Publisher. 


lion Manager 


‘essure result getter. Understands all 
(; of circulation. Your dollar invested 
jservices will show 100% returns. At 
yMay ist. B-569, Editor & Publisher. 


lion Manager 
yrs’ experience and can produce wants 


(on with paper where he can prove 
lty. Box B-596, care Editor & Pub- 


lon Manager 


es’ experience morning and evening 
s Steady circulation builder by busi- 
‘thods. Prefer paper 15,000 to 35,000 
zon. Must be permanent. Open after 
| B-567, Editor & Publisher. 


lon Manager Seeks Change 

fon Manager, 28, with 15 years’ 
2, energetic, enthusiastic, tactful 
1 experience; every phase and angle 
Cation work. from carrier to circulation 
2 on papers 3,000 to 20,000 circulation 
hange. Has added 1,200 new  sub- 
1 and doubled cash receipts, without 
froting contests, in past two years in 


1 connection. Best references from 
nployers. Salary $45 start. B-587, 
litor & Publisher. 

: Assistant 

(2 write editorials, feature articles; 
imuscripts; proof; stenographer; de- 
ysition on magazine or newspaper. 


{ P. O. Box 335, Lee, Massachusetts. 
5a eile eee neaieeeees 
t Writer 

serience on New York and New Eng- 
‘lies. College graduate. Have con- 
Lolumns, written articles for women’s 
\d have sold advertising through fea- 
For further particulars, write Box 
ire Editor & Publisher. 
ne 
fuss Newspaper Man 


sk or street job on live-paper. Ex- 

€ as sporting editor, dramatic editor. 

‘writer, careful editor. Hard, skillful 

t Age 32. Metropolitan and small town 

i. Address Box B-593, care Editor 
er. 


—————————. 
QLD APPEALS LIBEL SUIT 


10 Verdict on Mixed Names Story 
s Taken to Higher Court 


“New York Court of Appeals at 
\heard argument April 23 in the 
hf the Press Publishing Company, 
tT of the New York Evening 
‘from the affirmation of a verdict 

by a New York County jury 
\t of Evelyn C. Scott of Pitts- 
\Pa., as damages for an alleged 


article complained of was the 
- the conviction of Evelyn Gran- 
a drug addict in the Women’s 
ourt of New York City and her 
' to the workhouse for thirty days. 
t'y stated the woman was formerly 
tir actress at the old Casino and 
' Theatres in the early nineties 
. she had been eleven times con- 

intoxication and other charges. 
ye name of Mrs. Scott was Eve- 
inville but the woman convicted 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Just Plain Newspaper Man 


with 22 years’ experience, large and small 
town, do anything from writing obituaries to 
column and verse; no peeve if latter two are 
not desired; have owned newspapers and 
edited for others; strong editorials and fea- 
tures; will ginger up departments that need 
it; not breezy, but get there. Have life job 
if I wish to remain, but seek change. No 
town less than 50,000, no salary less than $50. 
Address Box B-588, Editor & Publisher. 


ee ee ee eS 
Mailing Room Foreman 


More than fifteen years’ experience as fore- 
man. Will be at liberty May Ist. Competent 
to handle any size mailing room. Married, 
steady and reliable. Have excellent references 
from former employers. Address B-566, 
Editor & Publisher. 

a ee ee ee 
Publicity Manager. 

Dynamic executive, possessing 10 years’ suc- 
cessful experience putting over big bonafide 
propositions, is available for a new and prob- 
ably greater task. Versatile writer of skill 
and finesse; compelling talker of dominant 
address and winning personality. Public 
speaker. One of most successful high class 


“press agents” in the country. Best references. 
Address Box B-592, Editor & Publisher. 


ee 


Somewhere 


there is a business manager or publisher who 
wishes the services of an active circulation 
manager. This man is at present under con- 
tract with one of the leading newspaper or- 
ganizations in the United States. For good 
reasons he desires to make a change as soon 
as his contract expires in the near future. 
He is not a “Wizard” or “Miracle Man.” 
His experience is along the lines of economi- 
cal administration, sound organization and 
conservative promotion. His specialty is the 
handling of details, the perfection of 100% 
delivery service by carriers, the development 
of street and newsstand sales, the growth of 
R, F. D. mail circulation and the building up 
of suburban and country circulation. He can 
furnish the very best of references from pres- 
ent and past employers. In event you are 
interested write for further particulars: Box 
B-583, care of Editor & Publisher. 


ee ee ee eee 
Wanted 


Experienced editor, associated with advertis- 
ing manager, would lease or purchase news- 
paper_in city 25,000 to 50,000. Write B-598, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


ee eee 
Wanted 


Position as news or managing editor, medium 
sized city, by thoroughly trained, trustworthy, 
energetic man of 12 years’ experience; splen- 
did record of achievement. Seeking perma- 
nent connection. Would invest. Write B-599, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Writer 

Newspaper man, young, experienced in eco- 
nomics, political and business affairs, wishes 
writing connection with high-class newspaper, 
Magazine or syndicate. Now on publication. 
Box B-532, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Poems. 


Supply daily and weekly, 
Box 162, Spray, N. C. 


Walter Hudnall, 


bore the same name. She figured in the 
sensational trial of her husband, Burton 
C. Webster, who shot a man named 
Goodwin for offering her an alleged in- 
sult. She had been convicted of public 
intoxication while living in New York 
and after she was no longer a stage fa- 
vorite, but in 1899 she married John At 
Scott and moved to Pittsburgh, where she 
alleged she led an exemplary life. The 
other woman, a police court character, 
was frequently convicted and on several 
occasions the World stated that the wom- 
an was the former actress. 

Mrs. Scott sent her picture to the 
World that a statement that she was not 
the woman and requested that no further 
reference be made to her. The defense 
was that the story was privileged as a 
court report and the similarity of names 
and previous career of the plaintiff was 
a justification for the error and no malice 
was intended. 


Waters Again Heads Printers 


Delegates representing over 9,000 mem- 
bers of the International Typographical 
Union met at Jefferson City, April 16-17, 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Advertising Salesmen— 

Classified and one Display Depart- 
ments. We want men who are able to pro- 
duce and can give references as to ability. 
City of 100,000 in Central West. State age, 
single or married, salary, experience and fur- 


one for 


nish one reference. Opportunity for right 
men. Address B-586, Editor & Publisher. 
Lady Advertising Solicitor Wanted 

by a small southern daily in a town of 12,000 
population. Address Box B-585, care of 


Editor & Publisher. 
Se ee ee ee ee 
Wanted 

Telegraph editor, experienced, for afternoon 
newspaper of 12,500 circulation, in city of 
30,000 population, Evening Eagle, Butler, Pa. 


Wanted 


High grade circulation manager to introduce 
aew afternoon paper in city of forty thousand, 
Must have experience in organizing carriers, 
mail routes and news stands. Give reter- 
ences and state salary. Address Danville 
Publishing Co., Box 121, Danville, Va. 
ee ee eee 
Wanted 


by the leading paper in its section, individual 
crew of 


Canvassers, or a canvassers, or-a 
circulation organization to thoroughly cover 
adjacent villages and country districts and 
Rural Free Delivery Routes. “Work all Sum- 


mer in a delightful section of the country, not 
far from New York City for the right parties 
who can produce results. Write experience, 
qualifications and references to Box B-590, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Young, Unmarried Advertising Solicitors 


having some daily newspaper experience for 
permanent industrial advertising departments 
which we conduct for many leading eastern 
daily newspapers. Must be young men of 
refinement, good hustlers with exceptionally 
pleasing personality. No professional special 
edition solicitors considered. Commission 
basis. Living expenses advanced when 
necessary. John B. Gallagher Company, 5945 
Grand Central Terminal Building. 


=e 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Will Sell 

page weekly newspaper established 1854. 
Want to devote full time to job printing. 
A. R. Hand, Cape May, N. J. 


For Sale. 


249 shares of the 400 shares of the capital 
stock of one of the best daily and weekly 
newspapers and job printing plants in town 
of 6,000 population in Illinois. Capitalization, 
$40,000. Business paid 10 percent dividend 
last year and will do as well if not better this 
year. Ownership cf 249 shares carries with 
it management of business with salary of 
$4,420 per year. Paper has circulation daily 


of 2,000, and gross business this year will 
run nearly $40,000. Only paper in town. All 
negotiations must be confidential. Address 


B-582, care Editor & Publisher. 


for the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Typographical conference, com- 
posed of fifty-five unions in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. Topeka won the 1924 conference 
over Kansas City, Springfield and Okla- 
homa City. Officers are: President, W. 
G. Waters, re-elected for his eighth 
term; vice-presidents, F. H. Millard of 
Kansas City, Fred Mitchel of Oklahoma, 
Henry T, Smith of Parsons, Kan., and 
Albert Strain of Lincoln, Neb. 


BUYING CORPORATION MEETS 


Decides to Keep Its Machinery Ready 
for Paper Market Developments 


Members of the Publishers’ Buying 
Corporation met in a corner of the 
Astor Gallery during a lull in the Asso- 
ciated Press meeting, but took no action 
beyond deciding to keep the organization 
ready for action in the newsprint mar- 
ket, during the coming year. Efforts 
will be made to bring into good standing 
the small proportion of the membership 
which has not kept up its interest in the 
corporation during the past year, and the 
annual meeting and election of officers 
will be held in New York in August, 
at a place and date to be determined 
later. 


Wanted 
Southern Newspaper 


An experienced newspaper man desires 
Property in South Atlantic States, in 
town of over 50,000 population, with 
good surrounding territory. 


PALMER, DE WITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Busines established 1899 by 
C. M. Palmer 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Gas YOU SELL news- 

paper space and write 
retail copy? We want 
experienced advertisin £ 
men for display and clas- 
sified positions now open 
in fifteen cities, eas t; 
south, and middle west, 
The salaries offered range 
from $1,800 to $3,500, 
and for executive ability 


a higher figure, Cover 
essentials in first letter,° 
We charge no ‘advance 


fee, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ZI III DISA IIIS IIS IDA 


E STARR SERVICE cones 


x Pierre C. Starr at 
«x Furnishes successful practices and co- 
i acrative systems pertaining to any on 
¥ phase of . 
+ NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT AND + 
be DEVELOPMENT i 
* Increasing Advertising > a 
¥ Earnings, Circulation, Etc. >t 
* Service limited to dally newspapers 
ee not less than 15,000 circulation, 

> 
x STARR SERVICE CORPS > 
ye Upbuilders of Newspapers =e 
42d St. & B’way New York City s 


* * 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
EDITOR AND .PUBLISHER COMPANY 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 
will be held Wednesday morning, May 9th, 
at eleven o’clock at the general offices of the 
ompany, Pulitzer Building, suite 1115 
63 Park Row, New York, for the purpose of 
election of directors and two inspectors of 
election and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY, 

JAMES W. BROWN, 
President. 

FENTON DOWLING, 


Secretary, 
New York, Apri] 16, 1923. 


“Better ’Ole” Course Is Sought 


Owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing an 18-hole course at Briarcliff Lodge 
April 28, the National Publishers Associa- 


‘tion, Inc., has been forced to postpone its 


scheduled golf tournament. 


SS 


=== 
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Features 
Since 


IS99 


International 
Syndicate 


213-215 Guilford Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A Phenomenal List of Papers 
have already ordered 


ADVENTURES 
JOURNALISM 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


Boston Herald 
Detroit Free Press 
Minneapolis Tribune Atlanta Constitution 
Seattle Times Winnipeg Free Press 
Salt Lake City Tribune Canton Repository 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo News 
Toronto Star 

are about half of them. 


Baltimore American 
San Antonio Light 


Wire for Samples 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Thomas Ws 
Briges’ 
Company 


General Offices” 
Memphis, — Tenn. 


—> 0S 
_ We increase your 
Local Display: 
10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Perman ent- 
Weekly Business” 
Review Page 


Look us up in 
Dun or Bradsiree?s 


Infernational News Service 
21 Spruce St., New York 


Editor & Publisher 


for April 28, 1923 


HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are 
feature ideas that can be used locally. 


always on the lookout for news and 
Epitor & PusBLisHEeR will pay $1 for 


each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not 


your contributions to the Huncn Eprror. 


bar it from this department. Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 
receives a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 


the Hunch and Dollar Puller 


departments from mnewspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 
the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 
weeks or more to connect the 
wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


We has the oldest pipe in town? 
You will find old smokers who 
declare that theirs is old enough and 
strong enough to stand up and fight back 
at anyone who treads upon its sacred en- 
virons. Some pipe enthusiasts will tell 
you that the older the pipe the better the 
smoke; so there certainly must be some 
old ones in every town. Get a good re- 
porter with the human interest bug in his 
veins to dig up a story from old pipe 
smokers. Incidentally, some extra adver- 
tising could be secured from local smoke 
shops in connection with the feature — 
Ruel McDaniel, P. O. Box 683, New 
Orleans, La. 


There are human interest stories in 
every line of work. Get a jeweler to 
tell how most young men ask to be 
shown wedding rings, a dentist to tell 
the question most asked of him, a furni- 
ture dealer to tell what article of 
furniture seems most important to those 
just starting out in married life, a 
police officer to tell what is the most 
popular alibi given by autoists who are 
arrested for traffic violations, and a 
waiter to tell how he can guess pretty 
accurately what his customers are going 
to order. This can be made into a very 
interesting local series—Bruce Cole, 
The Echo, Prophetstown, III. 


With the advent of spring there would 
come starry, moonlight nights when 
people will be glad to be outdoors and 
when their attention will turn more ex- 
tensively to the stars and the moon than 
it has for many months. It would, 
therefore, be a good idea at this time 
of the year to run a story about the 
local people who have powerful tele- 
scopes and to tell how powerful these 
telescopes are and what the owners can 
see through them. Such a story would 
be unusual and timely—Frank H. 
Williams, 1920 Spy Run Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


People have different ideas about how 
to relax after their work. Does the 
dancing teacher spend his recreation in 
dancing? Does the soda fountain clerk 
haunt the confectionery store after work- 
ing hours? Does the librarian spend her 
spare time browsing about among bound 
volumes in the reference department? 
Assuredly not. A story on recreation 
of these and other persons would prove 
of interest. The story might be illus- 


trated—Daisee M. Leffler, Mary Spillar 
Hall, Eugene, Ore. 

Aliens who want to alter their names 
radically to disguise their race may be 
“out of luck” in other states than Massa- 
chusetts. There, Judge James M. Mor- 
ton, Jr., of the U. S, district court, would 
not allow Adolph Papkevitz to become 
Adolph Parker, but did allow him to 
change to Adolph Popkin, still indicating 
his racial origin. Hyman Sorocovech 
wanted to be Hyman Stone, but the 
court declined and he compromised by 
changing to Hyman Soroko. . What do 
aliens and old-time Americans think of 
the court’s decision?—James M. Mosely, 
39 E. Concord street, Boston, Mass. 


Your city ought to have an official 
flower which would be emblematic of the 
character of the city or which would be 
interestingly local. It would, then, be a 
good stunt to start a contest to determine 
what is the most appropriate flower for 
the city to adopt as its official emblem. 
All contestants should be required to 
write in giving their selections and rea- 
sons for selections in not over 300 words 
and the leading city officials should be 
the judges. A money prize might be of- 
fered for the best suggestion—Frank H. 
Williams, 1920 Spy Run Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


What is happening to the old 1922 
automobile license tags? Maybe a junk 
dealer can help to answer this question 
or a visit to some private garages will 
reveal a long string of tags on the front 
wall. Some figures on the cost of the tin 
used in making the tags, how many yards 
of roofing they would make and how 
much plaint was used in coating the tin 
would be interesting information for a 
feature story—A. C. Regli, 541 S. W. 
Fourth Ave., Miami, Fla. 


The Dalton (Neb.) Delegate is run- 
ning a column entitled “Grammar 
Room.” This column is written by the 
pupils of the class. A column like this 
should take well with the subscribers. 
Following is some of the stuff taken 
from the column in the Delegate: 

“Frances has her hair curled now.” 

“We had a spelling contest Friday.” 

“Day by day in every way the county 
exams are getting closer and closer.” 

“Some of the girls in our room are 
learning to read deaf and dumb letters. 
They must expect to be deaf and dumb 
some day.” 

“We guess Henry Ford is visiting 
school today, his car is outside.” 

“These new Ford coupes will seat 
three strangers, but if they are well ac- 
quainted the machine will accommodate 
Sixun 

“Mr. Mellberg has a cute little car. 
We wish he would take a hint.”—A. R. 
Davison, 3624 No. 41st St., Omaha, Neb. 


A little story hunch that gets right 
down into the women’s cedar chests in 
the subscriber’s home, is one that worked 
most successfully for the Parsons Daily 
Sun. A girl reporter wrote a story of 
a 20-year-old doll in the possession of a 
prominent physician’s granddaughter, the 
doll having been handed down from the 
child’s mother. The claim was .made 
that this was the oldest doll in the 
county. Enough stories came in of other 
dolls older than that to run a daily fea- 
ture for three weeks, some of the dolls 
being more than a hundred years old. 
Many stories included interesting bits of 
family and local history—Hazel W. 
Myers, The Sun, Parsons, Kan. 


At the 


Convention 


Room 146 


The Waldor! 


METROPOLITA\ 
NEWSPAPER SERVIE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Genl. Mj\ 


150 Nassau St, New Yi 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circular 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc| 
New York 


America’s Bes) 
Magazine Pag 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Sen 
241 WEST 58TH STR: 
New York City 


Calif. 
Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circ 


fi 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
March 31, 1923, 166,300 Datily. 
Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 145,953 Daily. 
in Daily Average Circulation, 20,347. ' 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETE: 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New Yor 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. Pee yet Hill, 710 Hearst Blidg., San Fi ‘: 
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Editor & Publisher for April 28, 1923. 


A Remarkable Achievemer | 


In the Good-Will Election held by, the 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR DEVASTATED FRANCE | 


in connection with daily Beas papers in ay cities 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE - 


» stored far ahead of any newspaper in the country and won the honor , 
of sending 98 deleg gates for the trip through devastated Franee 


: “No, of a : 
Population. Newspaper “Circulation +.) - Votes Ee 


id rovicvaned Rich ait) 2,597,786 Globe 166,287 6,036,122 $603,612 


i New York City (Kings and 


Cilcens) 2,022, 262 Eaele 59,705 900,400 


Chicago: veces 2,701,705 News. 371,078 700,000 © 
ree : 993,739. . News 248,167. 1,150,310 


1,823,779. Bulletin 485,145 550,000 
748,000 Herald) 232,037 «934,545 


-CBaWm@nen 2 tice oe 733,826°. News 172,563 480,000 


Cincinnati...) A Wt AO IA] se Bnairer: 0: A221" ay F2001F 
Indianapolis 314,194 « News 113,054; > 6p), 202 2 
Atlanta: co) j.¢ty chin) DER O4, ge Jomtebak | 3)OTB50 ye 332 Sak ae 
New Orleans...) he kg DOOD: oe Neem 65,168 = . 129,120. = 
Kansas: Civ iay : fee Ce take 447,/47._. Journal — 155,463 107,817, : 
Richmond 171,667. News Leader 47,159 240,000 


Sept, 30, 1922—A, B.C. Figures’ 


: Dekmiter convincing official Soar, of the kind that | is. 
eas to ae eid ane the ee its of 


THE NEW YORK: CLO x 


Seriya ae JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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@. Twenty- four 
American Adver- 
tisers used space in 
“PUNCH” last year, 
their combined 
orders amounting 
to over 147 pages. 
More business was 
offered — but un- 
fortunately too late 
to secure space. 

Many orders have 
already been booked 
for 1924. Beintime! 


of 


“PUNCH 


VERY week in the homes of Great 

Britain “ PUNCH” is the object 
Oba Nationaigny ELC@NiEIEE very, 
week the advertising columns 
of ee RUING@EHs » atlordmeweleonre 
accommodation for discriminating 
advertisers who book spaces a long 
way ahead* to capitalise that fact. 


* PUNCH” cordially endorses the Invitation 
issued to the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World to hold their 1924 Convention 


in London. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, EC. 4, Eng. 


Editor & Publisher for May 19, 1923 


An INVITATION 


HAE OFFICERS OF THE 
pO CLUB OF LONDON 


President: 
JOHN CHESHIRE 
Vice-President: 

W. S. CRAWFORD 
Hon. Treasurer: 


Pt Ps EMANUEL 


Hon, Secretary: 


C. HAROLD VERNON 
e 


The invitation 1s also supported by the 
following important clubs and associa- 
tions in advertising and newspaper 


The 


PRESIDENT 
The Officers and Members of 


The ‘30’ Club of Londo 
and | 
The London 1924 General Committee extend 


A 

most Cordial Invitation to the Presi- 
dent, Officers and Members of 
American Advertising Clubs to visit 
London in 1924 and earnestly request 
that you do us the honour of support- 
ing our efforts at Atlantic City this 
year to secure the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World for 


EeN DON 


ENGLAND 


ioe 9? 4 


It is proposed to hold the Convention, if it comes 
to London, within the great Congress Hall of 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
LONDON 


circles: 


Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. 
Weekly Newspaper and Periodical 
Proprietors’ Association. 
Newspaper Society. 
Scottish Daily Newspaper Society. 
British Association of Trade and 
Technical Journals. 
Association of British Advertising 
Agents. 
A.B.A.A. Audit Bureau. 
Association of Advertisement Mana- 
gers. 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ Assoc. 
_ Incorporated Society of Advertisement 
Consultants. 
Advertising Club of Ulster. 
Incorporated Association of Retail 
Distributors. 
Incorporated Society of British Ad- 
vertisers. 
Aldwych Club. 
~ Publicity Club. 
Fleet Street Club. 
United Billposters’ Association. 
British Association of Display Men. 
Federation of Master Printers. 


e 


_ Delegates from these associations will attend 
| the Atlantic City Convention. 


e 


ENTERTAINMENT 
GUARANTEE FUND 
already exceeds $100,000 


Liew 
| 1} i Editor ‘& Publisher, formitay 19, 1oa6 


Re re Zr 


welcomes the proposal 
of the Associated Advi 
in London, in 1924; a 
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by the British Dele: 
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Editor & Publisher for’ May" £9 1923 


hold the Convention 
ag Clubs of the World 
upports the invitation 
merican business men 
m to Atlantic City. 


QUARE 4 LONDON, E. C. 4 
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Editor & Publisher for May 19, 


Advertsing Gnwention 
FREDEE POTTER 


Governing Director of 


FREDK £. POTTER, LTD. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON 


VISITING 
AMERICA 


® Attend the Advertising 


2) 


Fredk. E. Potter, Ltd., have been associated with the advertising 
of the following American products:— 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, Wal- Vans, Cadillac Cars, Oakland Cars, G. M. 
tham Watches and Speedometers, Pyrene C. Trucks, Oldsmobile Trucks, Paige Cars, 
Fire Extinguishers, Dennison’s Tags and O’Cedar Polish Mop, Holophane Scientific 
Crepe Paper, Dixon’s ‘Eldorado’ Pencils, Lamps, The Keeley Cure, Pinex, Emera- 

Globe Wernicke Furniture, Libby’s Evap- lite Lamps, Jenkin’s Valves, Parker Lamp, (5) 
orated Milk (Bill Posting) Ruberoid Roof- and others. 


ing, Buick Motor Cars, Chevrolet Cars and | 


1923 


Convention :: : 
Atlantic City, June 3-7, 


Attend the Rotary 
International Convention 
St. Louis, June [8-22 


Confer with Executives 
of Houses whose 
British Advertising he 
already administers 


Discuss Prospects with 
intending Advertisers in 
the British Market 


Link up with a leading 
American Agency for 
mutual representation 


The Fredk. E. Potter, Ltd., Advertising Service Agency 


The Agency was established in 1897 handle every branch of publicity. The 
by the present Governing Director. Its Staff is large and well trained. Some 
record is one of continual progress. of the principal members have been 
Rarely has a client left the Potter with the Agency 20 years or more, so 
Agency. Each year has seen notable that the business runs with a smooth- 
additions to its list of satisfied and ness and efficiency not possible where 
successful customers. To-day upwards frequent staff changes occur. 
of 80 Firms—some of international The British Market is a magnificent 
repute—entrust their advertising to one for American Goods. The Potter 
Potters; Agency has had the satisfaction of as- 

The Potter Agency is equipped to sisting in the success of many Ameri- 


Communications to Mr. Fredk. E. Potter during June 


can products in England. Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pens, Waltham 
Watches, Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are notable examples. The same thor- 
ough and efficient service is at the com- 
mand of other high-class firms who 
intend exploring the British field. Mr. 
Potter’s visit to America gives the op- 
portunity of discussing with him the 
possibilities for any particular product. 


He will welcome enquiries. 


should be addressed _ to 


c/o The L. E. Waterman Co. The Pen Corner, 191 Broadway, New York—and afterwards to: 


FREDK. E. POTTER, Ltd., Imperial House, Kingsway, London, England 


Members of the Association of British Advertising Agents (Incorporated) 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 12,000 


EDITOR®&PUBLISHE 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P, 
of publication—by the Editor & Publisher Co., 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1923 


M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
Private Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


No. 51 


GOOD RESOLUTION OF THIRTY CLUB 
ECHOES THROUGH AMERICA TODAY 


se about two years ago the Thirty Club of 
London on the proposal of its President of that 
day passed a simple resolution of some words. 


It is easy when a bunch of good fellows are 
around to move a resolution and get it passed with 


acclamation. But this was no event of that kind. 


The proposer of that resolution had weighed 
his action well. He was a man who had been a 
prime mover in a great International Advertising 
Exhibition held but three months or so before. He 
/ was a Scot and in addition to knowing his own 
mind knew the men around him. 


He launched his bolt and its boldness took his 
hearers by storm. There had been whispers that 
the President would spring a surprise on the Club 
during his year of office but none had an inkling 
of its import. 


Its significance gripped the members of the 
Thirty Club in an instant. A few minutes given 
over to discussion and the resolution put to the 
Meeting in due form was carried without a single 
dissentient voice. 


_ The idea of inviting to London the Convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


was born amid a sunburst of enthusiasm. 


The story of subsequent events is told on another 
page. It is a record of a masterly effort to write 
a new leaf in the history of international business 
relations. 


And now in a few short days we shall have 
the first fruits of that simple resolution in the shape 
of a strong delegation of British advertising and 
business men, visiting our shores with the serious 
intent of presenting in person to the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World assembled in ses- 
‘sion at Atlantic City the formal invitation to make 
London the centre of its Convention activities for 


1924. 


That is the first stage—and it must be admitted 
that up to this point the simple resolution quoted 


on this page has been given effect in all sincerity. 
i 


&, 


AND now view the tremendous possibilities with 
| which this simple proposal is fraught—po- 
‘entialities as vast to America as to those who are 
ts sponsors. 


It is not difficult to visualize the viewpoint of 
pur visitors and the country they represent. 


| 


| 
4 


Great Britain at heart has an unbounded ad- 
miration for America, Americans and American 
products and methods. Englishmen frankly admit 
it. 


Out of that admiration has grown this splendid 


invitation. Britain says to us in effect, “We want 


nN 


Resolved 


That this Club in- 
vites the Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World to 
hold its Convention 
in 1924 in London, 
and appoints a Com- 
mittee to organize 
an Invitation Com- 
mittee consisting of 
every interest in 
this matter. 


WEPEEREEECOCeESECE ROSE 


The Thirty Club of London once made a Good 
Resolution, It was conceived by Mr, W. S, Craw- 
ford and put to the Club during his year of office 
as Presidert in’ 1922, It is bringing the new 
Pilgrim Fathers to Atlantic City. 


: 


to match our distribution, advertising and selling 
methods with yours. to London. 
Give us the advantage of your deliberations and 
Show us—tell us— 


Come over 


discussions in our midst. 
what you are doing, and in return we will give 
you all you impart and more. It will do our 


country good. It will do your country good, too.” 


Easy words, my masters, but this delegation is 
coming to tell us in more precise terms what they 


have in store for us. That betokens a world of 


earnestness. 
And our American viewpoint? 


Great Britain and her Dominions and Depend- 
encies are America’s best. customers. That is a 
fact that must be held strongly before the Con- 
vention, at Atlantic City, where our hardheaded 
business men will microscopically. examine the pro- 
gramme and proposals of our English friends. 


But is that all> 
upon such a basis? 


We think not. We believe that a mighty spirit 
of comradeship, of welcome to these Pilgrim 
Fathers of Advertising, Trade Ambassadors from 
a land that speaks our mother tongue, will prevail 
‘over all minor considerations; that careful ear will 
be given to their message and that Americans from 
every state will give hearty voice to a Resolution 
that will equal both in its simple expression and 
in its pregnancy, the vital message that brought 
these men to our shores. 


Are we to decide Yea or Nay 


Atlantic City—it is your move! 


Se, 


F.PITOR & PUBLISHER believes that adver- 

tising and the interchange of commerce between 
America and Great Britain can achieve as much 
for international goodwill and prosperity as the 
press of those two great nations. 


When the “‘On-to-London’’ movement was first 
mooted, EDITOR & PUBLISHER saw in it a means 
to that’end. It believes. that America would wel- 
come the “On-to-London’’ proposal. Signs are 
not wanting that this belief was justified. 


The Thirty Club of London have been work- 
ing at three thousand miles range, with only the 
voices of men like Wilson-Lawrenson and Rankin 
crying in our wilderness as their disciples. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER determined to give the 
Thirty Club an opportunity to get close to the 
individual units of advertising interests, so that 
their story might have the power of the printed 
word behind it. 


EpiToR & PUBLISHER despatched a Special 
Representative to London to assist its resident Lon- 
don Editor in producing an edition that would be 
worthy of the occasion. 


This ‘“On-to-London”’ number is the result, and 
it is issued in a fervency of hope that it will 
strengthen the bonds of unity now in process of 
forging and aid both nations and their representa- 
tives in their deliberations. 
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Editor 


ENGLAND NEEDS AD CLUB CONVENTION, 
SAYS BRITISH BUSINESS MAN 


Declares 1923 Sessions in London Would Do Much to Increase 
Trade and Cement Friendly Relations Between 
the Two Peoples 


k 


By A-BRITISH BUSINESS MAN 


OES GREAT BRITAIN need an 
advertising convention? Yes! 
British advertising men who _ have 
shown such foresight as to ask the A. A. 
C. W. to give them their convention 
in 1924 are building better than they 
know. We are told that this vast or- 
ganization of advertising clubs combines 
in its membership some 2,500 different 
units, with approximately 25,000 mem- 
bers, men and women interested in some 
form or other in the problems of dis- 
tribution, selling and advertising. It may 
be premised that this membership in- 

cludes the best brains in the business. 

Now the problems of distribution, sell- 
ing and advertising are much the same 
the world over. Certainly they must 
bear more resemblance to each other in 
the two great English-speaking countries, 
with their not dissimilar temperaments 
of race, their likeness in psychology, and 
their blood kinship, than any others. But 
though the problems themselves exist in 
the same character, it may well be that 
the solutions of each nation are different. 
Shall we not therefore welcome an op- 
portunity for mutual discussion of those 
problems and examine side by side each 
one’s solutions of them? That is the 
spirit which, we are also told, animates 
the business man of America; may it not 
be extended so that the interchange is 
between the men of the two countries in- 
stead of merely inter-State? 

But does Great Britain need such a 
convention for her own good? She does. 
It is a point one is loath to stress, for 
it has been stated that when Sir Charles 
Higham was in the United States he 
was told that if he had appealed to the 
A. A. C. W. to come over and help he 
would have lost all hope of getting the 
convention. 

Great Britain, however, does want and 
need such a convention. In our country 
we have not got the convention idea as 
the Americans have it, only in a small 
social way in a few industries. But our 
advertising and selling methods have ad- 
vanced in such rapid fashion during the 
past few years that we want to crystalize 
them and to see in what way that de- 
velopment can be speeded up. We be- 
lieve that America can show us in a con- 
vention the way to do this. We believe 
that such a convention held in London 
would lead to an advertising renaissance ; 
and that by this means there would be se- 
cured a wider appreciation of publicity, 
an improvement in methods, and in due 
course an earlier return of that pros- 
perity that means so much to interna- 
tional trade relations. 

For prosperity of a nation is no local 
matter. The progress and development 
of business in Great Britain is bound up 
with the progress and development of 
trade in the United States—and else- 
where. 

That is one view, but it has another 
aspect. What have we to offer the 
American delegates if they come to Lon- 
don? There is the great consideration 
of improving relations between the busi- 
ness men of both nations, and this de- 
serves attention in itself. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, this is regarded by many 
as an abstract question, although in fact 
it touches each and all of us very inti- 
mately. So we must deal with the con- 
crete and endeavor to show what Britain 
has to offer the American convention 
delegates. 

We have a standard of advertising in 
Great Britain that is well worth seeing 
at close range. Our younger school of 
advertising men is producing campaigns 
of high value, campaigns that cover the 
whole gamut of distribution, advertising 
and selling, and these would amply repay 
the intimate inspection and examination 
that only a personal visit to the United 
Kingdom would permit. 


It is common to say that a visit to the 
United States is a liberal education in 
business methods. But Americans who 
come over to England are the first to 
admit that they learn much from their 
visits. We are supposed to be many 
years behind our American friends in 
various ways, but this is not strictly true. 
The British business man, is a little 
slower to move, maybe, but it is not pos- 
sible to change the characteristics of ‘an 
entire nation. He is faced with the fact 
that tradition and custom enter into the 
daily life of every*man, woman and child 
in the British Isles. Accordingly, he 
must formulate his plans to meet that 
known fact. 

An Englishman is not so readily re- 
sponsive to a new idea as an American— 
whether it be a fashion in socks or neck- 
wear or a new factory plant. The silk 


& Publisher 


for 1923 


hat and frock coat of the Victorian era 
died hard; some of our best known busi- 
ness men still favor them in their daily 
round. It will be many years before 
they finally disappear from the scenes of 
business. 

The silk hat and frock coat are typical 
of English character. They die but are 
not killed. Their longevity is significant 
in learning to judge the bulk of English 
people. 

We are not asking the American dele- 
gates to come over and see our silk hats 
and frock coats, but to realize that they 
stand for the conditions with which the 
enterprising business man has to contend. 
We believe it will be a liberal education 
to American business men to see the spirit 
that lies behind our silk hats and frock 
coats and to witness how the conditions 
which they represent are met in British 
selling methods. 

There is in British industry a high 
regard for the super-excellence of their 
manufactures that has become a world- 
wide reputation. American manufactur- 
ers have shown us how to intensify pro- 
duction in millions. But there are still 
many British fields of manufacturing 
supremacy—not perhaps® by weight of 
numbers but in craftsmanship. These 
are things so typically English that they 
offer an irresistible attraction to visiting 
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H. R. H. THE 


PRINCE OF WALES 


Special Message to 
THE LONDON “DAILY SKETCH” 


HE PRINCE OF WALES greatly appreciates your letter re- 

garding the objects and hopes of the 1924 Convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and realizes the ad- 
vantages that would ensue from the holding of the Convention 
at the British Empire Exhibition. 


Americans, and are assuredly among the 
matters of interest that will make Eng- 
land a place of fascination, that will 
make a strong appeal to the imagination 
of every American delegate whatever his 
business associations may be in the new 
world. 

Financially, London should have a 
claim upon every man who has money in- 
vested in business. For upon London 
centers the gold standard of the world— 
London is the banking center of the na- 
tions—there a banknote is always worth 
its face value—it is the pivot upon which 
the money standards of every country re- 
volve. London’s financial institutions are 
one of the wonders of the world. Their 
operations are so closely bound up with 
the finances of the United States that 
they are worth special attention from a 
body of men who handle such stupendous 
sums of money as American advertisers 
do. 

How closely those financial relations 
bind the two countries together may be 
judged from the simple fact that the 
British Empire, of which London is the 
hub, is far and away America’s best 
customer. In one period of 1922 more 
than 40 per cent of America’s exports 
were shipped to purchasers in the Brit- 
ish Empire, Great Britain herself repre- 
senting a share that totaled as much as 
the rest of Europe (except Germany) put 
together. I's it too much to expect that 
once in a while the Americans should 
give so good a customer a call to talk 
give so good a customer as Britain has 
proved to be a call to talk things over? 

Great Britain sells goods to the United 
States, of course. In 1921 the British 
Empire was represented by something be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of Amer- 
ican imports. Maybe we'll do better still, 
but meantime isn’t it a sound idea to get 
together and see what we have that in- 
terests each other? ' 

All these things are in the nature of 
putting it up to the business mind of 
the American man. Are there, then, no 
definite impressions of sentiment toward 
America as a whole from leaders of Brit- 
ish thought that may be quoted as indica- 
tive of a desire for closer fellowship? 
There are, indeed, many, and even at the 
risk of their being considered abstract in 
quantity, some recent utterances might 
well play their part here as showing how 
Britain generally extends an open hand 
to America, and as pointing the fact that 
in calling for “London, 1924” as the seat 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs’ con- 
vention, our business interests are but 
narrowing down the sentiments to a spe- 
cific issue. 

King George himself a few days ago 
sent a message to the company assem- 
bled at a London reunion of the British 
War Missions to the United States. That 
message concluded with the words: “His 
Majesty is pleased to hear of the un- 
abated efforts of members of the society 
to make the peoples of the United States 
and Great Britain better acquainted with 
each other.” f 

Earl Balfour, K. G., O. M., himself a 
figure endeared to many in the United 
States, in a paper on “Anglo-American 
Relations” in the London Sunday Times 
of April 29 last said: “The conviction that 
the free communities of English-speaking 
peoples, whether within or without the 
British Empire, have, whether they know 
it or not, too much in common to be to 
each other exactly what they are even to 
the most friendly nations with a different 
racial and historic background, is one 
which I have held far too long to be able 
now to abandon.” 

And, finally, America’s own Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of St. James’s, Col. 
George Harvey, said a few days ago: “In 
future, England and the United States 
have to work together in perfect candor 
if they are to achieve great results, Eng- 
land was never more solid or more con- 
fident than today, and she is on the high 
road to prosperity and success such as 
followed in the wake of the Napoleonic 
wars.” 

“Great results!” 
conclude upon. ; 

Britain wants the 1924 convention for 
London. For the participants of both 
nations it should indeed show “great re- 
sults.” 


It is a fine note to 
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FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING 
IS THE THIRTY CLUB’S SLOGAN 


With High Ideals It First Evolved the 1920 Advertising 
Exhibition and Now It Has Made “On to London” 
the Advertising Message of 1924 


By ERIC FIELD 
Director of Erwoods, Ltd., London 


my EN eighteen years ago a few 
kindred spirits of what was then 
the younger school of advertising sowed 
the first seeds of the Thirty Club, they 
could never have dreamed of the tremen- 
dous projects that their little club was 
later on to promote. A pleasant little 
dining club was what they had in mind, 
directly and consistently concerned with 
practical advertising, always keeping in 
view the object expressed by the club’s 
motto that heads this article. They were 
to do what they could for the betterment 
of their business more by inspiring other 
people than by carrying out great projects 
themselves. 

Many and varied were its early activi- 
ties. Idealistic they were always, only 
occasionally were they practical, but it 
says a great deal for the soundness of the 
ethics enunciated by the Thirty Club, that 
they left so great a mark on the adver- 
tising profession in Great Britain, doing 
much in point of fact to raise the whole 
standard of its practice. 

It certainly was the progenitor of a 
better spirit in advertising and it carried 
out a great deal of missionary work, 
some of which is only now bearing fruit. 
It is difficult to name any single reform 
in which the Thirty Club as a whole or 
its members as individuals did not play a 
part. The agents’ standard of practice, 
the adoption of the net sales principle, 
the suppression of fraudulent advertising 
—these are just a few of the matters in 
which the Thirty Club has had its share. 

It certainly says a great deal for the 
influence of a small body of enthusiasts 
that a club of so limited a membership 
could achieve so much. 

The creation of the Thirty Club can 
be traced to a meeting held in the office 
of P. C. Burton’s Advertising Agency in 
1905, when John. Hart of the London 
Times was elected its first President. 

Its actual originators were found 
among a little band of enterprising spirits 
including John Hart, Percy Burton, 
Joseph Thorpe, Ashby Goodall, John Mc- 
Bain, Oswald Greene, Charles Bridges, 
Philip Gee and J. Murray Allison. 

The restriction of its membership 
whence its title was derived was adopted 
because it was felt—and as events have 
proved, quite correctly—that an exclusive 
but lively membership was far more de- 
sirable than a large and uninterested one. 

Its early rules, which still govern the 
whole spirit of the club, were constructed 
to ensure that this liveliness should be 
Maintained. The two most important 
were, and still are, firstly that election 
should be by ballot, two black balls ex- 
cluding, and secondly, that anyone should 
cease to be a member who failed to attend 
two-thirds of the dinners. These rules 
have been rigidly enforced. Neither fear 
nor favor have been strong enough to 
Prevent their operation. No matter how 
important a man may consider imself, he 
ceases to be a member of the Thirty Club 
if he does not turn up at the meetings, 
and a list of those thus forfeiting their 
membership would include many surpris- 
ingly important names. 

Similarly, no wise candidate takes elec- 
tion as a matter of course. It is and has 
always been very difficult to become a 
member of the Thirty Club and it is safe 
to say that every year more candidates 


| have been rejected than have been elected 


| must be known. 


to the club. The principle governing the 
voters has always been that the candidates 
Must have done and be capable of doing 
Positive work for the betterment of ad- 
vertising. No mere absence of vices is 
sufficient. The presence of definite posi- 
tive virtues is required and this presence 
Many candidates who 
would have proved useful members have 

n rejected in the past simply because 
their work was insufficiently known to 


members of the club. They must console 
themselves with the reflection that if the 
Thirty Club had not always tried to be 
so exclusive they would not have wanted 
to be members, and that much may be 
forgiven those who try to set a really 
high standard of membership. 

It is felt to be an honor to be elected 
but to be rejected does not necessarily im- 
ply any stigma of dishonor and the re- 
jected, if they only knew, would find 
themselves in surprisingly good company. 
In a recent year ninety per cent of the 
proposed candidates were rejected. This 
jealous guardianship of the right of mem- 
bership is of course a necessary conse- 
quence of the restriction in numbers. 

But to revert to past history, for the 
first three or four years of its existence 
the club did not court publicity, but at 
the meeting on June 9, 1909, under the 
presidency of Thomas Russell, it was de- 
cided that “the time had arrived when 
publicity might with advantage to the ad- 
vertising business generally be given to 


vertising have changed since then! 

On September 14th, 1910, under the 
presidency of George J. Orange, the 
Thirty Club provided Wareham Smith 
with a platform from which he pro- 
pounded to a large and influential gather- 
ing of advertising interests his scheme for 
a permanent club house for advertising 
men. From this grew immediately the 
eee successful and influential Aldwych 
Club. 

The present campaign being run by the 
Thirty Club for the holding in London of 
the 1924 Convention is really a revival 
of plans laid in 1914, when the Thirty 
Club took what it hoped might be the 
first steps towards such a project in the 
formation of the British Association of 
Advertising under the presidency of L. H. 
Hartland Swann, with John Hart as 
Honorary Secretary. The association was 
modelled closely on the lines of the 
A. A. C. of W. The project was well 
conceived and the plans well laid to es- 
tablish in every provincial city of im- 
portance local advertising clubs banded 
together in the one central association, it 
being hoped that every year England 
would have its own Advertising Conven- 
tion and periodically would hope to re- 
ceive American Advertising Clubs as 
guests. 

The clubs that exist today in provincial 
cities in most cases owe their existence 
to the work. Members of the Thirty 
Club, Sir Charles Higham, John Hart, 
Percy Burton, Jack Akerman and others, 
addressed meetings all over the country, 


PRESIDENT OF BRITISH BOARD OF 
TRADE HOPES 


FOR SUCCESS 


eee proposal to hold the Advertising Convention in London 


next year has aroused widespread interest and is one which 


I cordially support. 


An interchange of views between the leading advertising ex- 
perts of this country and the United States will doubtless assist 
the growing commercial interchange between the two countries, 
and I hope that the British Delegation which is now proceeding 
to America to present the official invitation will be successful 


in their mission. 


Board of Trade, 
London, April 25, 1923. 


its proceedings.” Accordingly the next 
issue of the London Advertising World 
published the following list of members: 

Messrs. Percy Burton, Oswald Greene, 
Ludwig Wahrendorf, J. McBain, Thomas 
Russell, W. Penrhyn Penn, Joseph Thorp, 
F. C. Wise, Ashby Goodall, H. E. Mor- 
gan, A, W. Drew, G. H. Nichols, Burris 
Gahan, J. C. Kirkwood, G. F. Scotson- 
Clark, J. R. Charter, Keturah Collings, 
John Hart, Oswald Sickert, Herbert 
Owen, Ambrose Heal, T. H. R. Pring, 
S. J. Longden, ‘Charles Bridges, J. Mur- 
ray Allison, and C. F. Higham. My own 
election happened to follow at the next 
meeting. 

‘At the same meeting J. Murray Allison 
was elected President, Sir (then of course 
Mr.) Charles Higham, Secretary, and 
Charles Bridges, Treasurer. In the re- 
port of a later meeting in the same year 
it was chronicled that “Mr. Charles Hig- 
ham was brief and emphatic.” That same 
winter saw the club run a series of meet- 
ings when intensely practical speeches 
were made by some of the most promi- 
nent advertisers of the day. Among them 
was Sir (then Mr.) Woodman Burbridge 
who in February, 1920, astounded those 
present by disclosing the fact that Har- 
rods actually spent the huge (!) sum of 
just over twenty thousand pounds a year 
in press advertising. How things in ad- 


P. LLOYD GREAMS. 


getting committees together, and a large 
and well attended meeting was held in 
London finally to approve the scheme. 
Unfortunately just as things were matur- 
ing well, the outbreak of the war neces- 
sarily put a stop to the scheme, and like 
so many other societies in England, the 
Thirty Club suspended its activities until 
the majority of its members should re- 
turn from the job of cleaning some 
augean stables on the Continent of 
Europe. 

It was not in fact until February, 1920, 
that the club really gathered itself to- 
gether again. Its post-war presidents in- 
clude Sir Charles Higham, W. S. Craw- 
ford, and John Cheshire, Managing Direc- 
tor of the great firm of Levers. 

At a meeting held during that month 
the first plans were made for the great 
Advertising Exhibition at the White City, 
London. After nine months of strenuous 
work, the Exhibition opened its doors to 
the waiting public and achieved an amaz- 
ing success. Every day and all day the 
public waited in queues a mile long. It 
received the honor of the biggest Royal 
visit ever accorded to an Exhibition. The 
King, the Queen, Queen Alexandra, the 
King and Queen of Norway, Princess 
Mary and the Queen of Denmark all at- 
tended. 

It filled the columns of the newspapers 
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and the advertising pageant that passed 
along the staid streets of London was 
cheered by thousands who lined the route 
as thickly as for a Royal Wedding. No 
more successful piece of work in bringing 
home to the public the economic value of 
advertising had ever been done before 
and one of the benefits we Britons shall 
gain from the Convention that we hope 
will visit London in 1924 will be a still 
greater success in the same direction. 

The 1923 roll of Thirty Club officers 
and members includes the following: 
President—John Cheshire. 
Vice-President—W. S. Crawford. 

Hon. Treasurer—Philip Emanuel. 

Hon. Secretary—C. Harold Vernon. 
‘CCommittee—W. B. Robertson, J. C. Ack- 
erman, Eric Field, T. B. Lawrence. 

Full Members—Sir Charles F. Higham, 
Lionel G. Jackson, Leslie Harwood, H. 
Samson Clark, James Walker, Hugh N. 
Hunter, P. C. Burton, Chas. Bridges, 
Wareham Smith, Ivor Fraser, R. P. Gos- 
sop, E. S. Baring-Gould, Geo. J. Orange, 
George Sparkes, F. W. Vanden Heuvel, 
Ernest Morison. 

Associate Members—Louis Kaufman, 
A. Wardle Robinson, Walton Harvey, 
U. B. Walmsley, F. E. Bluff, Alfred Pem- 
berton, Gerard W. Gibbs. 

For 1924 the officers will be as follows: 
President—C. Harold Vernon. 
Vice-President—John Cheshire. 
Secretary—W. S. Crawford. 
Treasurer—Philip Emanuel. 

It will assuredly add to the pleasure of 
the Atlantic City Convention to know 
that “London 1924” will see the same roll 
of officers playing the part of hosts as 
now represents the leadership of the dele- 
gation to Atlantic City. 


SKETCH ISSUES U. S. EDITION 


London Picture Daily Gets Out Fine 
Ad Club Number 


‘The “Daily Sketch,” ordinarily pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and 
Manchester, has just produced a remark- 
able special edition for America. It is a 
regular “Daily Sketch’ in form, full of 
Pictures as usual, and all its news fea- 
tures arranged in the way in which its 
English readers are accustomed to see 
them. But it is vastly different. It is 
“On-to-London” propaganda, cleverly 
contrived and an editorial and pictorial 
masterpiece in its way. 

(Messrs. E. Hulton & Co., Ltd., pro- 
prietors, have scored a knockout. 

This “On-to-London” Daily Sketch is 
a full size 24-page paper. The front 
page is a portrait of the Prince of Wales 
with his message. The first news pages, 
usually devoted to national affairs, are 
laid out in that style, but the news con- 
sists “of special articles and interviews 
and paragraphs dealing with a dozen dif- 
ferent aspects of London as the center 
for next year’s convention. Here, too, 
are thumbnail pictures of British adver- 
tising folk and good stimulating edi- 
torials that will make American readers 
do some thinking. Clever and caustic 
articles and comments, more pages of 
pictures, a fine collection of representa- 
tive British advertisements—even the rac- 
ing news—and this interesting picture 
paper is laid down with a smile of ad- 
miration. 

You may have had a copy—they’re in- 
tended for you, but if not send a post 
card to J. Dodds, Daily Sketch, Shoe 
Lane, London EC4, England, and one 
will come along. You ought to see this! 


Learn to Punt and Stay Dry 


No trip to London is complete without 
a visit to Richmond-on-Thames, the gay 
river resort where one may hire a punt, 
or flat-nosed flat-bottomed river boat 
propelled by pushing a pole along the 
river bottom, and experiment with the 
great English art. The amateur punter 
usually thinks that it is a simple game, 
to be achieved merely by planting his 
punt pole firmly on the river bottom and 
giving a determined shove. Such a proc- 
ess usually lands him in good fresh 
river water at the first push, but once 
learned, the punting art becomes a favor- 
ite pastime with American visitors. 
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SPIRIT OF BRITAIN WILL BE EXPRESSED 
IN EMPIRE EXHIBITION OF 1924 


Will Bid for Visitors from Every Part of the World With 


Greatest Industrial Exposition and Congress in the 


History of the 


British People 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


Londen Editor, Epiror & PUBLISHER 


(THERE are hundreds of sound 

reasons why the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World should vote 
London, 1924, for their convention. 
Some of them will be found in these 
pages, others will be presented by the 
British delegates at Atlantic City in a 
few days. 


There is one more that should make 
a strong appeal to American imagination. 
In May, 1924, London will be the centre 
of the greatest exhibition ever held in 
the United Kingdom, the British Empire 
Exhibition. To make it, British indus- 
tries are arranging for the display of the 
greatest triumphs of their crafts, the 
Overseas Dominions and Dependencies 
will be represented by special buildings 
in which will be shown the natural 
products and manufactured commodities 
of every part of the British Empire. 


At Wembley, on the outskirts of Lon- 
don and a fifteen minute electric train 
run from the heart of the city, a park of 
some 216 acres is being converted into a 
town of delight. Within its walls will 
be found represented the arts and 
sciences, the genius and skill of industry, 
the greatest sports stadium in the world, 
and a playground for a nation. 


The patron of the British Empire Ex- 
hibition is King George, the President of 
the General Committee is the Prince of 
Wales, and the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council is the Duke of Devonshire, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Under such distinguished patronage, it 
may be taken as certain that no stone 
will be left unturned to make it a suc- 
cess worthy of the Empire in whose in- 
terests it is being created. 


The reason for it is another fact that 
will appeal to the imagination of Amer- 
icans. Since the war, Great Britain has 
been working hard to repair the losses 
thus incurred, to show a brave face to 
the world, and to present itself as a sol- 
vent customer in the markets of the uni- 
verse. Some great mind, looking back 
over the pages of history, discovered that 
in the past, boom years have synchro- 
nized with great exhibitions. Napoleon 
in 1801 conceived a national French Ex- 
position, and such an impetus to the na- 
tion’s trade and industry did it prove 
that he decreed others to follow, all of 
which had the same effect. Similar re- 
search showed that the Great Exhibition 
in London in 1851 was productive of a 
vitalizing influence on all classes of man- 
ufactures, and other lean periods were 
transformed into years of prosperity by 
succeeding exhibitions in 1862, 1867 and 
1886. So it was decided that 1924 should 
see an Empire Exhibition to bring back 
to Great Britain and its Dominions some 
of its former prosperity. 

The mammoth scale on which it is 
being constructed is necessary to accom- 
modate all those who wish to take part, 
the originally planned 126 acres having 
been_exceeded by the demands made by 
the Colonies and Dominions. 


The Exhibition will attract visitors 
from all parts of the world. It will be 
the showroom of the British Empire— 
the pivotal centre of its business in- 
terests. 

But it will have a special interest for 
America, for it is definitely fixed that if 
Atlantic City accepts the British invita- 
tion, the 1924 ‘Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will be held within its conference halls. 
Leaving nothing to chance, believing 
that our American cousins will pronounce 
their decision in a mighty “Yes!”, there 
are actually being built Congress Halls 
to accommodate the Convention. 

Of these fine Congress Halls now 
under construction, one will hold 2,000, 
another 500, a third 300, and two others 


smaller numbers still, with committee 
and reception rooms in large number. 


Thus, the A. A. C. W. Convention 
delegate to London, 1924, will not only 
be welcomed as such but he will be an 
honored guest at what Great Britain 
feels will be the finest thing she has done 
yet in exhibitions. 

The scope of the British Empire Exhi- 
bition has hitherto only been hinted at. 
Now, it is possible to take the intending 
visitor a little closer, for, by the courtesy 
of Mr, W. S. Crawford, the Honorary 
Director of Publicity to the Exhibition, 
the writer has been conducted over the 
grounds—at present in the main a be- 
wildering maze of fences, girders, steel 
arches, and intersecting railroads. 

From the northwest entrance we step 
into an English garden, green lawns like 
velvet, roses and thousands of other 
typical English flowers in gorgeous pro- 
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East Africa, Hong Kong, West Indies, 
Malay, New Zealand and South Africa, 
each pavilion having been built by the 
country whose name it bears. Farther 
afield, there is the Amusements Park and 
an Experimental Farm. 


Perhaps the greatest interest will 
centre upon the mammoth Machinery 
and Industrial Halls and here it is clear 
that there will be complete representation 
of British industries.: Thus, the British 
Engineers’ Association are organizing the 
shipbuilding, marine, mechanical and 
general engineering exhibits, and the 
British Electrical and Allied Manufac- 
turers’ Association have taken up the 
task of organizing all the electrical in- 
dustries exhibits. These two bodies have 
together undertaken to fill the whole of 
the Machinery Hall, which at present 
covers an area of 466,000 square feet. 
The British Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association has similarly undertaken to 
organize the chemical section, for which 
25,000 square feet has been reserved, 
and the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders and the British Cycle and 
Motor Cycle Manufacturers’ and Trad- 
ers’ Union Ltd, will organize the motor 
and cycle section. These two bodies have 
requested that the Engineering Hall may 
be extended in order to provide room for 
their exhibits, and an addition of 70,000 
square feet to this building is now being 
provided for. The Bradford Branch of 


VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE ASSURES 


HEARTY 


fusion—a first impression of simple love- 
liness that only an English mind could 
plan. Thence we leave by the central 
avenue, a fine broad gravelled pathway 
that leads southward to a mighty edifice 
that, at first sight, suggests a huge mag- 
nification of the Roman amphitheatre. 
That is the Stadium, the dominating 
architectural feature of the exhibition, as 
well it might be, seeing that it will hold 
125,000 spectators. 

As our eyes drop from this gigantic 
structure, we become aware of two mag- 
nificent buildings, oné on either hand. 
That on the left is the Machinery Hall, 
built (with five full-gauge railroad tracks 
running through it) to house some of the 
machinery of which Great Britain is so 
proud. On the right the Industrial Hall, 
the repository of many wonders of Brit- 
ish industry. And through the Industrial 
Hall, in a fine roomy building, is the 
commodious Conference Hall for the 
1924 Convention.. Together these two 
great buildings cover more than twenty- 
five acres—over a million square feet— 
truly showrooms of a gargantuan shop. 

Crossing the lake, two imposing 
pavilions greet the eye—that on our right 
the home of Australia and its natural 
and manufactured products, the other 
representing Canada. Skirting these, 
we find India, Burmah, West Africa, 


SUPPORT 


ILL YOU convey to your 
committee the assurance 

of my hearty support of the 
1924 Convention, whose mem- 
bers I hope to see in London? 


My journals will assist in 
every way to make this Con- 
vention in London a success. 


ROTHERMERE. 


Carmelite House, 


London, E. C. 4. 


the Federation of British Industries is 
preparing a scheme for the representation 
of the woolen trades, and the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation has under- 
taken to organize an exhibit illustrative 
of cotton production throughout the Em- 
pire. 

The United Tanners’ Federation has 
undertaken the organization of the tan- 
ning and leather industries section, and 
among other trade associations who are 


co-operating in the organization of ex- 


hibits are the Federation of British 
Music Industries, the British Brush Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the Wine and 
Spirit Association, the Paper-makers’ As- 
sociation, the Federation of British Pot- 
tery Manufacturers, the Liquid Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Manufacturers’ Association, 
the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, etc., etc. 

It will be seen that Great Britain is 
going to do this thing properly. Work 
was only started in March, 1922, but 
within 11 months the great Stadium was 
finished and the first Football Cup Tie 
Final was played in it on April 28th. 
The principal halls—Machinery and In- 
dustrial—are to be completed by August, 
17 months from their beginning. This, 
and the ceaseless hum of activity that 
arises from every corner, suggest 
that there isn’t very much wrong with 
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| 
British will to work if only the job’s there 

And behind the scenes, there are men 
working till their eyes grow dim to maki 
this. Exhibition a success—planning big 
things, co-operating with folk they hav«| 
never seen, breathing always the spirit o/| 
comradeship, fashioning a mighty chair 
of invisible links to bind» an Empire’) 
trade. Not the most conspicuous of ther 
is Mr. W. S. Crawford, holding the 
onerous office of Honorable Director 0 
Publicity. He it is who is telling the 
world what Wembley stands for, staking’ 
his repute as an advertising man on sell-| 
ing the British Empire Exhibition ( tc 
every man who ever heard of England 
And, as he happens to be the Vice Presi. 
dent of the A. A. C, W., his success ir 
doing this should be as much a matter o} 
concern to the U. S. as it is to us. 

The British Empire Exhibition is going) 
to be an achievement of which the British 
will be proud. He is going to invite all 
the world to come and look in his shog 
windows in 1924, and knowing that when! 
John Bull ‘has something to show it will 
be something worth seeing. The world 
and his wife will leave their farms, their 
factories, their home-towns and their own 
particular interests and flock to London, 

To American advertising men the 
Britisher is saying something more. He 
is holding out both hands, and he says 
“Come and look in our shop windows, by 
all means. But come over, bring your 
little sheaf of papers on salesmanship and 
advertising, and let’s sit down and just 
talk until we know each other better, 
We're homely, but we'd just love you fel- 
lows to drop in for a chat.” 

And in our great Exhibition there is an 
empty hall. It will accommodate 2,000, 
Surely between us, we can fill it for four 
days in June, 1924. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Nichi-Nichi’s Venture Is Lauded by 
Japanese Officials 
(Epiror & PusiisHer’s Far Eastern Bureau) 
Toxyo, April 13.—Tokyo’s youngest 
English-language newspaper, launched, 
yesterday morning by the Nichi-Nichi in 
its Japanese edition, 
was toasted last night by government of-| 
ficials and invited newspaper men at a 
dinner given at the Nippon Club. The 
speakers were T. Takagi, managing direc- | 
tor of the Nichi-Nichi; Frederick Moore, 
former Associated Press correspondent, 
now adviser to the Japanese Foreign) 
Office; M. Zumoto, editor of the Herald 
of Asia; Robert Scripps, head of the 
Scripps-Howard League of newspapers 
who is now in Japan with his father, E. 
W. Scripps, on their private yacht, the 
“Ohio”; B. W. Fleisher, proprietor and 
editor of the Japan Advertiser and Trans- 
Pacific; and Mr. Yoshizawa, head of the 
Asiatic Bureau of the Foreign Office. 
The Nichi-Nichi’s English edition is a 
four-page, seven-column newspaper, sim- 
ilar tothe English edition which the 
Osaka Mainichi, the Nichi-Nichi’s sister 
publication, launched a year ago. The 
news services and advertising depart- 
ment of the Japanese edition will be at the 
disposal of the foreign-language paper, 
which is making a bid for circulation on 
the strength of low subscription rates. 
The monthly rate is one yen, equal to 
cents. Each copy costs 5 sen. 


CANADA SPEEDS MAILS 


Newspapers to Use Distinctive Labels 
on Delivery Sacks 


Arrangements have been completed | 
between the Canadian Postoffice Depart- 
ment and the Canadian Daily Newspaper | 
Association and Canadian Weekly + 
Newspaper Association, whereby distinc- 
tive labels will in future be used for 
sacks dispatched from newspaper offices. | 

Publishers of daily papers will use 
labels of bright red cardboard, with ad- | 
dress printed in black in bold-face type, © 
while weekly papers will use yellow | 
labels similarly printed. Bulletins have | 
been issued by both associations direct- 
ing the attention of members to the mat- | 
ter and urging them to cooperate to | 
minimize postal delays and secure quick- | 
er service, 


Editor 


COMPLETE LIST OF BRITISH DELEGATES 


TO A.A.C.W. CONVENTION 


Agnew, E. S. (and Mrs. Agnew), Punch, 
Bouverie street, E. C. 4, London. 

Akerman, J. C., of the The London Times, 
Printing House Square, E. C. 4, London. 
Allen, Joseph N., James Pascall, Ltd., Black- 

friars Road, S. E. 1, England. 
Allison, J. Murray, Field Press, Ltd., Windsor 
House, Breams Bldgs., London, E, C. 4. 


Baird, Sir Robt., Belfast Telegraph, 124 Royal 
avenue, Belfast, Ireland—delegate of Ulster. 

Bates, Arthur—Johnson, Riddle & Co. 

Baxter, William B., John Harding, Son & Co., 
Ltd., Baronia Works, Nantwich, England. 
Bowater, Eric, 157 Queen Victoria street, Lon- 

don, E. C. 4. 

Boys, E., London Electric Railways, Electric 
Railway House, Broadway, Westminster, S. 
W., London. 

Bradley, H. Dennis, Pope & Bradley, 14 Old 
Bond street, W., London. 

Bradshaw, Percy V.—Press Art School. 

Brinkmeyer (four brothers)—C. and A. Modes, 
Ltd. 

Broughton, H. H., Vickers, Ltd., Westminster, 
S: W. 1, London. 

Bruce, Robert, Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd., 149 
Fleet street, E. C. 4, London. 

Bruce, Robert, Aberdeen Newsparers, Ltd., 149 
Fleet street, London, E. C. 4. 

Bullock, W. F.—London Daily Mail. 


Chadwick, Arthur, Amalgamated Publicity 
Services, Ltd., Bucknall street, W. C. 2, 
London. 


Cheshire, John, Lever Bros., Ltd., Lever House, 
E. C. 4—president, the Thirty Club of London. 

Clark, H. Samson, Samson Clark & Co., Ltd., 
57-61 Mortimer street, W. 1, London. 

Clegg, Harry, Kalamazoo, Ltd., Northfield, 
Birmingham, England. 

Crawford, W. S. (and Mrs. Crawford), W. S. 
Crawford, Ltd., 233 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
—vice-president, The Thirty Club of London, 
and vice-president, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

Day, W. T., (and Mrs. Day), Pioneer Press of 
India, 11 Arundel street, Strand, W. C. 2, 
London. 

Derry, F. A., Cunard S.S. Company, 
Liverpool. 

Derwent, H. C., Bradford & District News- 
papers Co., Ltd., Bradford. 

Derwent, W. R., Nottingham Journal, Notting- 
ham, England. 

Dunkley, W. H., Dunkley’s Ltd., Jamaica Row, 
Birmingham. 

Emanuel, Philip, Odhams Press, Ltd., 57-9 Long 
Acre, W. C.—hon. treasurer, the Thirty Club 
of London. 

Evans, Harold S., Marling & Evans, Ltd., 6 
St. Sacrament street, Montreal, Canada. 

Falk, L. D., D. J. Keymer & Co., Ltd., 36-8 
Whitefriars street, E. C. 4, London. 

Field, Eric—Erwoods, Ltd., 30 Fleet street, 
London, E. C. 4. 

Fitch, H, Rea, Epitor & PustisHeR, 116 
World Bldg., New York City. (Honorary 

|_ delegate of the Thirty Club.) © 

‘Fraser, Ivor, London Electric Railways, Elec- 
lectric Railway House, Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, S. W., London. 

Futcher, E. E., Dunkley’s, Ltd., Jamaica Row, 
Birmingham. 

Girardot, Edmond David, St. George Carriers, 
Ltd., 73 Basinghall street, E. C. 3, London. 
Greenly, A. J., Greenly’s, Ltd., 37-8 Strand, W. 

C. 2, London. 

Haines, R., Press Photographer, London. 

Haughton, Sam G., Grazer as Haughton, Ltd., 
Belfast. (Delegate of Ulster and president 
Advertising Club of Ulster.) 

Henderson, J. S., John Mackintosh, Ltd., Hali- 
fax, N. S. 

Henrichs, L. E.—London Daily Mail. 

Hunt, J. G. P., Samson Clark & Co., Ltd., 57-61 
Mortimer street, W. 1, London. 

Hutchings, Robt. W., G. F. Hutchings & Co., 
Ltd., Excelsior Boot Manufactory, Bristol, 
England. 

Hutchinson, Lt. Col. G. S., D.S.O.M.C., Lon- 
don Press Exchange, 110 St. Martin’s Lane, 
W. C., London. 

Illingworth, Ed. N., Belfast Telegraph, 40-3 
Fleet street, E. C. 4—delegate of Ulster. 

Imber, Horace S. (and Mrs, Imber), Associated 
Newspapers, Ltd., Carmelite House, E. C. 4, 
London. 

Jauncey, H. H., Independent Newspapers, Ltd., 
Dublin. 

‘Johnson, Frederick, Liverpool Post & Mercury, 

|_ 130 Fleet street, E. C. 4, London. 

\Kelly, H. M.—Kelly & Kelley, printers. 

Lawson, Lt-Col. E. F. (and Mrs, Lawson), 


London Daily Telegraph, 135 Fleet street, E. 
C. 4, London. 


Mascord, G. W., London Daily Chronicle, 12 
Salisbury Square, E. C. 4, London. 

McDougall, Thomas (and Mrs McDougall), 
Thomas McDougall, Ltd., 44-6 Kingsway, W. 
C., London. 

Meaker, E. J.—Meakers, Ltd. 

Milne, Andrew, (Thirty Club of London, Lon- 
don, (Organizer of 1924 convention.) 

Mitchell, J. C., London Electric Railways, Elec- 


Ltd., 


tric Railway House, Broadway, Westminster, 
S. W., London. 

Morgans, E. N., Daniel Neal & Sons, Ltd., 
London. 

Morison, Ernest, Morison’s Advertising Agency 
(Hull), Ltd., 99 Holden Road, N. Finchley, 
- 12, London. 

Morris, E. H., of Lotus, Ltd., Stafford, Eng- 
land. 

Napier, F. C.—Nickeloid Electrotypes, Ltd. 

Neaverson, Herbert, Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., 
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O’Keefe, William., O’Gorman Bros., Ltd., Par- 
nell street, Clonmel, Ireland. 

Pearl, L. S.—W. S. Crawford, Ltd. 

Perrins, Capt. A.—Lee & Perrins. 

Popper, D. H.—Popper & Co., printers. 


Porter, Arthur S. (Mrs, Porter and 2 children), 


Arthur’ 'S.” Porter!’ & "Co,, 
Liverpool, England, 

Potter, Fredk. E., F. E. Potter, Ltd., Imperial 
House, Kingsway, W. C., London. 

Pritchard, Fleetwood, Advertising & Pubiicity, 
Ltd., 1 Arundel street, Strand, London, W. C. 

Ridout, Herbert C., London editor of Epiror 
& FPusiisHer, New York, 10 Radcliffe Road, 
Winchmore Hill, N. 21, London. 

Robertson, E. J. (and Mrs. Robertson), Lon- 
don Daily Express, 116 Fleet street, E. C. 
4, London. 

Rossiter, A. G., Rego Clothiers, Ltd., 110a-112 


Wapping Mills, 


18 Long Causeway, Peterboro. High street, Shoreditch, E. 1, London. 


“CATCHING ONE ANOTHER’S WAYS,” LORD BURNHAM’S 
IDEAL FOR LONDON, 1924 


6° THERE is a saying in the West Indies that seems to me to 

hit off admirably the ideal of the proposed Advertising 
Convention for London next year. There they speak of ‘Catching 
one another’s ways.’ ” 

This was the reply of Viscount Burnham, proprietor of the 
London Daily Telegraph and Chairman of the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association, to EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S question as 
to his views upon London, 1924. ; 

“That we view the idea with entire approval you will see 


from the fact that the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association is 
sending a delegate to Atlantic City in June—Lieut. Col. Lawson, 
who is also representing the Daily Telegraph,” said Lord 
Burnham. 

“There is. no doubt about the internationalism of business. 


America must sell to us and we to America. The Advertising 
Convention in London would mean that our American visitors 
would be here to see and appreciate for themselves our con- 
ditions, our manufactures, and our people. Such a Convention, 
too, must mean an extension of the financial side of international 
business. 

“T am not a believer in anything but the exchange of goods 
between America—and other countries, of course—and ourselves. 

“JT think we shall be able to learn much from our visitors. 
The more we study the recent development of American adver- 
tising, the clearer it becomes that they have transformed it into 
a fine art. I believe this is largely due to the type of man en- 
gaged in American advertising. It is a calling that attracts a 
higher class of men—many of them university men. As a result 
it is generally looked upon as being on a higher plane than it 
is regarded here. And, of course, the fact that such men are 
engaged in advertising must mean, in turn, a better, higher 
standard of publicity. 

“As you know, I have a wide experience of conferences and 
conventions in connection with the press of our own country and 
in the work of the Empire Press Union. We have seen the re- 
sults of such conferences in many directions—effecting reforms, 
improving communications, and accelerating news, in some of 
which benefits our American friends have shared. 

“So I welcome the idea of the Advertising Convention for 
London. Everybody will benefit—the representatives of both 
nations—from the attention so drawn to the methods of each, 
and from the personalities engaged. 

“T welcome the Convention as a means of ‘Catching One An- 
other’s Ways.’” 
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Rowe, B. W., ‘Langham Artists, Devereux Court, 
Strand, London, W. C. mM 

Rozier, Capt. A. ‘W., London Electric Railways, 
Electric Railway House, Broadway, West- 
minster, S. W., London. 

Savage, Major J. C., London Aerodome, Hen- 
don, N. W. 9, London. 

Scott, George, Glasgow Herald, 112 Fleet street, 
London, E. C, 4. 

Shoesmith, Fred, Fairy Dyes, Ltd., 37 Glass- 
ford street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Smith, P. G. A., Shell-Mex, Ltd., Shell Corner, 
Kingsway, W. C., London. 

Spicer, R. E.—Endocrines, Ltd. 

Steinberg, Louis—Charles Tait & Co., leather 
exporters. 

Stembridge, G, E., Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
Sheffield. 

Sykes, Regd. C., London Press Exchange, Ltd., 
110 St. Martin’s Lane, W. C., London. 

Taylor, Arthur—Eno’s Fruit Salt. 

Thomberry, Robert, Newspaper House, London. 
(Represents Publicity Club of London.) 

Turner, Arthur E., Leigh Mills Co., Ltd., Brad- 
ford, England. 

Vernon, C. Harold, C, Vernon & Sons, Ltd., 38 
Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 1—hon. secretary, The 
Thirty Club of London. 

Vernon, L. C., C. Vernon & Sons, Léd.,. 38 
Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 1, London. 

Watts, A. K.—Swan Pen Company, 

Walley, Thomas, Cochran & Co, Annan, Ltd., 
Annan, N. B., London. 

Walker, Ernest T, (and Mrs. Walker), Wolsey, 
Ltd., Leicester, England. 

Wallace, W. T. (and Mrs. Wallace), National 
Trade Press, Ltd., Regent House, Kingsway, 
W. C. 2, London. 

Walmsley, U. B., E. Hulton & Co., Ltd., Shoe 
Lane, E. C. 4, London. 

Williams, E. O,—consulting engineer, British 
Empire Exposition. 

Webb, W. H., Old Bleach Linen Co., Ltd., Bel- 
fast. (Delegate of Ulster.) 


Wells, H. M., Wells Oil Company, London. 


EDITION EDITED FROM 3,000 
MILES AWAY 


A UNIQUE PRODUCTION and one 

of which all concerned are some- 
what proud, this On-to-London Number 
of Epitor & PusLisHEerR is in another 
sense a journalistic achievement. It was 
produced in New York, but it was 
edited three thousand miles away—in 
London. 


For once—and in pursuance of Eprtor 
& PUBLISHER’S desire to give London a 
platform from which to tell its story— 
the headquarters staff turned over the 
reins to the paper’s London editor, Her- 
bert (C. Ridout. He it is who planned 
its contents, secured the interest of so 
many prominent English business men, 
arranged for all the contributions eman- 
ating from the British side, and,’ in 
short, enabled this publication to present 
so imposing an issue. 

Even in this there shines the “On-to- 
London” spirit, for Mr. Ridout’s activi- 
ties have been animated by a personal 
desire to see the A. A. 'C. of W. Conven- 
tion in London next year. He is himself 
advertising man as well as journalist. 


‘Mr, Ridout will come to America as 
a member of the British delegation to 
Atlantic City. 


To aid Mr. Ridout in his work on this 
edition, Epiror & PusLisHer dispatched 
to London in ‘March a special representa- 
tive in the person of H. Rea Fitch, and 
the measure of personal indorsement of 
the Thirty Club of London’s invitation, 
as expressed in the announcements of so 
many British houses in this number, is 
due to this successful combination of 
English and American forces. Mr. Fitch 
had made a trip to London in the in- 
terests of Epiror & PUBLISHER once be- 
fore, in 1921, when a London Survey was 
produced, and his welcome from British 
publishers and advertising men then has 
been duplicated on the present occasion. 
He made many friends in England and 
was several times the guest of well- 
known personalities there. 

To these men—our London editor and 
our special representative—and to all 
others who have assisted to make suc- 
cessful this number (notably the offi- 
cials of the Thirty Club of London, 
without whose close and cordial co- 
operation little could have been done) 
Epitor & PUBLISHER expresses its ac- 
knowledgements. 
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Editor 


& Publisher for May 19, 


1923 


MEET THE TWO PRESIDENTS OF THE THIRTY CLUB 


Personality Sketches of John Cheshire, President of the Noted Organization, and C. Harold Vernon, 
President-elect, Leaders of British Advertising Club Delegation 


WO men who will stand out among 

the British delegation from the 
Thirty Club of London to Atlantic City 
are John Cheshire and C. Harold Ver- 
non. 

Mr. Cheshire is the reigning president 
of the Thirty Club, and as such official 
head of the delegation. 

Mr. Vernon is president-elect, having 
been voted to the chair at the April 
meeting. He will be the official head of 
the proceedings in London next year. 

Mr. Cheshire is managing director of 
the largest commercial house in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and, incidentally, the greatest 
of all British advertisers—Messrs. Lever 
Bros., Ltd. 

He is a real advertising man. He was 
advertising manager of Messrs. Lever 


a similar result would obtain in his own 
country following such a convention. 

And he believes most of all that for 
every material benefit Great Britain re- 
ceives from that convention, it will be 
aac to repay the visiting delegates three- 
old. 

In a special message to Epiror & 
PuBLisHER Mr. Cheshire gave the fol- 
lowing reasons why American adver- 
tising experts should confer with Brit- 
ish advertising experts at the 1924 A. A. 
C, W. Convention in London: 

“The invitation which the Thirty Club 
is issuing to the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to hold their 1924 
convention in London is backed by the 
conviction that its acceptance would 
benefit both American and British in- 


C. HAROLD VERNON 


Bros., Ltd., and his promotion to manag- 
ing director was regarded as a compli- 
ment to the profession of advertising. 
Mr. Cheshire is a personality. He is 
an English gentleman, and has the gift 
of winning instant confidence. His re- 
strained manner and quiet method of 
conversation give an impression of shy- 
ness. But it is sheer unassuming grace. 
His views on advertising are broad; 
on the matter of securing the convention 
for London in. 1924, precise and definite. 
He believes advertising is capable of 
much greater expansion, and is perfectly 
frank in declaring that the convention in 
London would mean a new awakening of 
interest among British manufacturers, 
that it would create and stimulate a new 
confidence in advertising and advertised 
goods in Great Britain. He admires the 
way in which the public of America has 
been educated to regard advertising as a 
vital factor in business, and believes that 


terests. It is no idle dream of an adver- 
tising enthusiast that a meeting of the 
men who exert so tremendous influence 
on public opinion in the New and the 
Old World would be productive of the 
highest good from all standpoints. 

“We want this country to feel the 
striving force of American faith in ad- 
vertising and we want America to see 
London and our country through the 
eyes of its trained observers and pub- 
licists. 

“It is not only London they would 
see. If the invitation is accepted, visits 
will be arranged to great industrial 
centers and to the famous beauty spots 
of the British Isles. There will be op- 
portunities for American experts in 
every phase of business to meet and 
confer with our greatest business and 
financial authorities. 

Surely it is not too much to say 
that social and intellectual intercourse 


between those who transact business of 
these nations and who spread the ro- 
mantic story of commerce in the same 
tongue, would be instrumental in pro- 
moting that understanding, regard and 
friendship which is the forerunner of the 
co-operation desired. 

“As president of the Thirty Club 1 
hope with the support of my fellow 
members to carry our invitation to the 
Convention at Atlantic City in June and 
to express it in such terms of genuine 
cordiality as will secure its acceptance.” 


& 


N Mr. Vernon we have another type 
of Englishman. 
Here is robust, athletic youth, a type 


When Mr. Wilson-Law- 
Harold Vernon’s 


this delegation. 
renson left London, 
work began. 

The Thirty Club had such confidence 
in their present secretary that they elect- 
ed him president for next year. 

And when the convention comes to 
London, for its 1924 sessions its delegates 
will see that that confidence was not mis- 
placed. 


OUR COVER 


gps BEAUTIFUL DESIGN which 
decorates the cover of this edition of 
Epitor & PuBLISHER is the gift of John 


JOHN CHESHIRE 


almost American, with squared shoulders 
and open face. 

Mr. Vernon is the principal of the old- 
established advertising agency of C. Ver- 
non & Sons, Ltd., located on Holborn 
Viaduct, London, with branches in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Paris. The agency 
includes among its clients many impor- 
tant and representative British advertis- 
ers—names that stand out prominently in 
their respective spheres. In addition he 
is a director of several manufacturing 
and merchandising companies and directs 
the advertising policy of these organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Vernon is a man of truly secre- 
tarial ability—as every advertising man 
should be and rarely is. He is brisk and 
crisp in manner.. No time-waster, but 
with the facts of whatever matter is being 
discussed at his finger ends. 

To him, almost solely, belongs the 
honor of having made arrangements. for 


Cheshire, president of the Thirty Club. 
In planning this number Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER placed this cover at the disposal 
of the Thirty Club of London for their 
use with such a design as they might feel 
would assist in the general scheme of 
advancing the On-to-London movement. 

Mr. ‘Cheshire accepted this offer and 
took upon himself the task of finding a 
suitable design. Some of the best artists 
in London were invited to submit draw- 
ings, and Mr. ‘Cheshire’s choice fell upon 
one received from the Norfolk Studio, 
London, the execution of Garth Jones. 
The result is seen upon the cover. 

The artist enjoys an international repu- 
tation. His symbolic designs used at the 
opening of the Selfridge Store several 
years ago made a lasting impression. His 
pictures and decorative designs have been 
used by many publishers and advertisers 
including the Packard Automobiles, Sun- 
light Soap, Harrods, Wanamaker’s, etc. 


E, Herbert Morris, advertising manager of 
Lotus & Delta Shoes, Stafford, climbed into 
advertising by the stairway of the short 
story, During his 50 years, he has been 
assistant manager in a big department 
store, literary assistant to Burroughs, Wel- 
come & Co., manager of a cinema producing 
firm, and partner in an ad agency, 


Harry Clegg, provincial sales manager to 


Kalamazoo, Ltd,, Birmingham, arrived at 
his post of sales manager from ‘“‘counter 
jumping’’ by way of commercial traveling. 
He is 47 years young and admits he is 
learning every day. He is a thorough be- 


liever in careful sales planning, and | 


especially in selection of the salesmen, 


Arthur, Taylor, advertising manager of Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, one of England’s boldest, oldest 
and most consistent advertisers, ascribes 
much of his success to early association with 
Americans and Canadians in agency work, 
He visited the United States for several 
months after the war. He has also been 
engaged in commercial art production work, 


H. Dennis Bradley is sole proprietor of the 
firm of Pope & Bradley, tailors of 14 Bond 
Street, London. He is regarded as writer 
of the most original literary advertisements 
in England, Noted also for versatility as 
dramatic author, producer of intellectual 
plays, and critic of drama. His ‘‘The 
Eternal Masquerade’ in 35th thousand, 


Herbert Neaverson, Peterborough, has been 
connected with the sales department of John 
Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., for 25 years, Has 
also established a large retail business, 
with five branches, in his own name, He 
believes it absolutely essential that a closer 
business relationship should be formed with 
the United States. 


Robert W. Hutchings, a governing director 
of G. F. Hutchings & Co., Ltd., Bristol, 


manufacturers of shoes of character, under 


the style of ‘‘Excelsior,’’ Across the front 
of their factory run the words ‘‘A shoe of 
beauty and a joy to wear.’’ Mr, Hutchings 
wants to see the Advertising Convention in 
London and is here to show his support. 


Fred Shoesmith, managing director of Fairy 
Dyes, Ltd,, ascribes much of his success to 
following his father’s advice and as a youth 
associating with older and more experienced 
men, as well as to active church work, 
Born in 1874, he begar in business in Scot- 
land in 1901. He now controls the dyes 
firm, which has a big export trade, 


Thomas Walley, joint manager of Cochran 
& Co., Ltd., boilermakers, Annan, Scotland, 
only upright boilermakers in the world who 
work on mass production lines, is a fully 
trained engineer. He is a lieutenant in the 
R, N, V, R. His duties include supervision 
of head office sales and advertising depart- 
ments of Cochran & Co.’s factory, 


Ernest T. Walker is managing director of 
Wolsey, Ltd., Leicester, He is the eldest 
grandson of Robert Walker, founder of R, 
Walker & Sons, hosiery manufacturers in 
Leicester, Ernest Walker was the first to 
introduce the power of advertising in the 
hosiery trade. Wolsey, Ltd., owns 13 mills 
and three warehouses in Britain, 


W. B. Baxter, managing director of John 


Harding, Son & Co., Ltd., Nantwich, is the } 


largest single clothing manufacturer in the 
British Isles, being only shareholder in 
Harding’s, which has branches in Manches- 
ter, London and Dublin; Baxter, Horner & 
Co., Ltd., Victoria Mills; Hunslet, Leeds, and 
W.B, Baxter & Co., of 34 York Pl,, Leeds, 


managing director Rego 
Clothiers, Ltd,, may be described as a 
pioneer of the British Multiple Clothing 
Trade, having established in the last 20 
years more than 50 retail shops within and 
around London, He is a firm believer in the 
advantages of publicity of the right kind, 
and real value for every article sold, 


A, G, Rossiter, 


E, E, Futcher, works manager of Dunkleys, 
Ltd.. Birmingham, accompanying Mr, 
Dunkley, Comes along because he spent last 
year’s vacation in the pine woods of Maine, 
and now wants to see our business folk and 
learn something of their ways of trade pay. 
London 1924, however, will continue his chief 
talking point. 
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J. H. Allen, assistant sales manager of 
James Pascall, Ltd., London, manufacturers 
of the famous Pascall sweets and chocolates, 
is only 30, He believes that, just as the 
present convention affords opportunity of a 
better understanding of American methods, 
so London in 1924 would be of similar profit 
to American business men, 


Frederick E, Potter, principal of Fred’k E, 
Potter, Ltd., Kingsway, London, is one of 
the best known figures in the British agency 
world, His firm numbers among its clients 
the English house of the Waterman Pen, an 
outstanding success in the British market. 
A man of high principle which he carries 
into business, he is also of repute in the 
social fields, 


Fleetwood Pritchard is a popular younger 
member of the British delegation. He is the 
head of his own agency, Advertising and 
Publicity, Ltd., of London, which is giving a 
great .deal of attention to American adver- 
tising. He has two good reasons for wanting 
the 1924 convention for England, namely, 
better understanding of Britons by Amer- 
icans and better understanding of Americans 


by Britons. 


Editor & 


E. D. Girardot, chairman and managing 
director of St. weorge Carricrs, Ltd., 
London, His publicity interests lie in the 
Girection of telling the British public that 
he is rendering a service by producing bette1 
automobiles for less money, There are a 
lot of things he would like to have Amer- 
icans know about England and believes the 
1924 convention will help. 


Eric Field, principal of Erwoods, Ltd., 
Agency, is a native of Australia, Formerly 
editor of the English edition of Printer’s 
Ink, advertisement manager of the Times, 
and advertising manager of the Caxton Pub- 
lishing Company’s great mail order house, 
he is a Thirty Club committee member of 
long standing, and incidentally a lieutenant 
colone) of His Majesty’s army reserve. 


Arthur John Greenly, chairman and manag- 
ing director Greenly’s, Ltd., service agency, 
Considers his concern a department store of 
advertising. The agency side handles some 
of the largest accounts in the United King- 
dom. He is for London in 1924 because he 
believes American advertising men will get 
a different viewpoint and an interest in 
theirs to open their eyes, 


Publisher 


for’ May 19751923 


Arthur S, Porter, principal of Arthur S§. 
Porter & Co,, Liverpool, manufacturers ot 
cotton cleaning waste, founded his business 
in 1905 and made it one of the best known 
He is an admirer of 
American methods and believes in keeping 
on, keeping on advertising. He has declined 


firms in Lancashire, 


all ‘‘calls’’ to enter politics. 


L. D. Falk is managing director of D. J, 
Keymer & Co,, Ltd., London advertising 
specialists, handling such accounts as Rolls- 
Royce cars, Venus pencils, Repolin paint, 
etc. He has 80 years’ experience in agency 
advertising, and has traveled widely, being 
a leading authority on the Indian colonial 
market. He was a delegate to the Boston 
Ad Club convention, 


J. G. P. Hunt, director of Samson, Clark & 
Co., Ltd., advertising agency, first joined 
that company’s staff in 1910 and did such 
effective work that this year he was pro- 
moted to the directorate, and is now gen- 
erally responsible for contact, copy, and 
the many production departments, He is 
one of the younger men of the British 
advertising profession. 


G OUR BRITISH VISITORS 


W. H. Dunkley, principal of Dunkleys, Ltd., 
Birmingham, makers of baby carriages, has 
his own ideas on advertising and believes in 
it all the time, At 65 he is as alert as at 
21, especially when fighting competitors try- 
ing to infringe on his patents, of which he 
holds more than 70, He visited Chicago 
during the Single Tax convention in 1920, 


Lieut. Col, E. S, Hutchinson is director (city 
advertising) of the London Press Exchange. 
He served eight years as an officer in the 
Highlanders in Egypt, India and Central 
Africa. Won D, 8S. O., M, C., Legion of 
Honor and Croix de Guerre in France, 
Diplomatic service 1919-1921 Central Europe. 
Author and painter. Organizer Daily Mirror 
Fashion Fair this year. 


Arthur Chadwick is chairman and managing 
director of Amalgamated Publicity Services, 
Ltd. For 25 years he has been actively en- 
gaged in fostering postal publicity, or, a8 
they say in the United States and Canada, 
direct mail advertising. He has been con- 
nected with the Rotary movement since 1915; 
and is the chairman of the Sales Managers 


Association, London, 


Brian Walton Rowe, director of Langham 
| Artists, London, advertising artists, was as- 
sistant advertising manager at A, & F, 
‘Pears in 1919, director of Langham, 1920, 
Supervises production of art work at Lang- 
ham’s for agencies and advertisers, Is 
chairman of the research bureau of the 
Publicity Club of London, Served three 
years in way, wrote part of army manual, 


deut, Col, Edward Frederick Lawson is as- 
istant managing proprietor of the London 
Yaily Telegraph, He was born in 1890, He 
vas in the Paris and New York offices of 
he Daily Telegraph, During the war he 
vas awarded the Distinguished Service Order 
ind Military Cross. He represented the 
Y, P, A. of London at the Press Congress, 


; 


‘orge W. Mascord is general works super- 
tendent of United Newspapers, Ltd., own- 
= the London Daily Chronicle and Lloyds 
ows. Has had wide experience in news- 
Per production in Australia, South Amer- 
» Europe, Canada and England, He 
Presents the Daily Chronicle in the present 
delegation to Atlantic City. 


Editor 


Leslie Vernon is a brother of C, H, Vernon, 
the honorary secretary of the Thirty Club, 
He is associated in the business of C, Ver- 
non & Sons, Ltd., London, and is contact 
man for some of the largest advertising 
agency accounts operated in the British 
Isles. He is a strong advocate of the pro- 
posal to get the national advertising club 
convention to England next year, 


Horace S, Imber, advertisement director of 
the Daily Mail, Evening News and Weekly 
Dispatch, London, represented various Amer- 
ican manufacturers in Great Britain before 
entering the ad field. Introduced first free 
wheel bicycle, first steam car and first water 
meter in England, Hates personal publicity, 
giving this picture under protest, 


William T, Day, London advertisement man- 
ager Pioneer Press of India, is a keen en- 
thusiast for the betterment of advertising, 
Won Crawford Challenge Cup in 1920 for an 
advertising thesis, Hag toured India and 
dominions on advertising and selling condi- 
tions. Active in Publicity Club, He is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 


& Publisher 


for 


Thomas McDougall is Boverning director of 
Thomas McDougall, Ltd., Kingsway, London, 
and an'authority on railway carriage adver- 
tising. Controls spaces in the Carriages on 
three railway systems. Formerly was a 


force behind Multiplex Advertising Signs. 
Has traveled extensively, knows America 
well, yet remains a true Scot, interested in 
all things Scottish, 


\ 
Philip Emanuel, advertisement manager of 
Odhams Press, Ltd., has under his control 
the ad pages of John Bull, Ideal Home, 
Passing Show, London Mail, Picturegoer, Pan 
and other magazines, and the Kinematograph 
Weekly, and Motion Picture Studio, He 
joined Odhams nine years ago, leaving an 

agency business in North of England, 


W. T. Wallace, director of the National 
Trade Press, Kingsway, is a producer of 
super-artistic papers, including the Drapers’ 
Organizer, Furnishing Trade’s Organizer, 
Footwear Organizer, and Men’s Wear Or- 
ganizer, These are unique in color printing 
and quality of typography. He camo orig- 
inally from the Toronto Saturday Night, 


Andrew Milne is honorary secretary of the 
Publicity Club of London, and 1924 conven- 
tion organizing secretary for the Thirty 
Club. He has been 21 years in advertising, 
and closely associated with James Black 
Agency. He took over the secretaryship of 
the Publicity Club in 1918 within a few 
weeks of its formation, and did a great 
deal toward making it a genuine success, 


Ulric B. Walmsley is right-hand man to 
J, Dodds, advertising director of the Hulton 
Publications, but still finds the time to act 
on committees of both the Thirty Club and 
the Publicity Club. He is secretary of the 
On-to-London Committee, He has done much } 
for advertising in general, and enjoys 
meeting folks. 


W. Raymond Derwent is general manager of 
the Nottingham Journal and Nottingham 
Evening News, two of the Starmer Group of 
papers, He is a believer in the young idea 
in advertising and publishing, and has joined 


the delegation to the Atlantic City oconven- 
tion of the Associated Clubs of the World to 
further the achievement of it, 
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Fred Johnston is London representative for 
the Liverpool Post and Mercury, having seen 
45 years’ service in Fleet St. On relin- 
quishing active representation for the Liver- 
pool papers at the end of last year, he was 
the recipient of a hearty tribute from his 
colleagues in the oboe a and advertising 
eld. 


George Scott represents the Glasgow Herald 
and associated newspapers, He is secretary 
of the Thirty Club’s Finance Committee, 
vice-president of the Association of Adver- 
tisement Managers, and a member of the 
Aldwych and Fleet Street Clubs, A genial 
“Scott’? with a nice wit, and a popular 
figure in the Street of Ink. 


Roy Clark, advertisement manager of Ad- 
vertiser’s Weekly, London, was formerly 
associated with the Bristol Times and Mit- 
tor, advertisement controller of the Daily 
Mail (Western Edition), London Evening 
News, and Assistant Advertising Manager 
of Selfridge Store. A good fellow who will 


go far and get there. 


Editor & Publisher for May 19, 


AMONG OUR BRITISH VISITORS 


H, Casaubon Derwent is managing director 
of the Bradford & District Newspaper Co., 
proprietors of five Yorkshire papers. He 
began his career as a printer’s devil, and 


rose to the top positions in the literary’ 
and commercial departments, He is a 


justice of the peace in the city of Bradford, 
and prominent in the Masons, 


1923 


E, J. Robertson, general manager of the 
London Daily Express, is one of Fleet 
Street’s young men—being 30, He is a 
native of Canada, and came to the notice 
of Lord Beaverbrook while serving in the 
Canadian Corps in France. He is also gen- 
eral manager of the Sunday Express, Cable, 
“Express, Fleet, London.’’ 


“ALL BRITAIN WILL WELCOME YOU”— 
LLOYD GEORGE 


(Special Cable to Evitor & PusBLisHER) 


AM glad to hear that influential representatives of British 
advertising are leaving this month for America personally 

to convey to the convention at Atlantic City an invitation 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World to meet 


in London next year. 


London, and indeed all Britain, will warmly welcome so 
notable an assembly of men whose purpose is, as I 
understand, to seek to quicken the pulse of world trade by 
discovering and developing new markets for the sale of 


merchandise. 


Such conferences help in the interchange of merchandise 
more precious perhaps than any material goods, namely, 
thought, sympathy, understanding, and mutual good-will. 
For upon these things the whole fabric of commerce is 


really built. 


"Robert Bruce, director and London manager 
‘Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd,, took charge of 
the London office on the amalgamation of 
two papers in the Scottish city, He believes 
that the ad convention in London would be 
of great value as an opportunity to show 
American visitors the possibility of expansion 


in the markets of Britain. 


D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


Patrick T, Montford, advertising manager 
Freeman’s Journal Newspaper Oo, Ltd., 
Dublin, is the only representative of the 
Irish Free State in the delegation, He was 
successively reporter, sub-editor, circulation 
manager, and ad manager, He is a Rota- 
rian. He says he wants to see what U, S. 


can show a fighting Irishman. 


Ewan S. Agnew is a director of Bradbury 
Agnew & Co., Ltd., proprietors of Punch 
Educated for the diplomatic service, he say 
service in France and Egypt as a lieutenan’ 
in the Royal Irish Lancers, and was staf 
officer to Field Marshal Allenby. He stooi 
as a Liberal candidate for Commons at thi 
last election. 


H. H, Jauncey, unofficially representing th 
Independent Newspapers, Ltd,, of Dublin 
is an expert on printing, During his sta 
in America he will make a close study 0) 
methods in vogue on this side of the Ai) 
lantic Ocean, with particular regard to colo 
work, in which he is especially intereste¢ 
Meet Mr, Jauncey! 


Yay, Rea Fitch, special representative | 
\EDITOR & PUBLISHER, will be a memb 
Jor the British delegation at Atlantic City 
a special invitation of the Thirty Club. 
Fitch’s New York business address — 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1115 World Bidi 
‘New York—not London, He likes Englat 
but you should hear him talk about Missow 


Editor & Publisher for May 19, 1923 


One day the English Marker 


will be your immediate objective 


Van R Yo" Me AgN UapeAre — 
TURER or merchant house 
marketing branded, guaran- 
teed goods successfully in 

America has, we believe, a 
future in England. Except for 
the stretch of ocean, there is no gap 
dividing England from America 
worth mentioning. You will switch 
from sales records in Ohio to those for, 
say, the English Midlands, without 
any real differentiation of thought. 


e e e 


BELIEVING this, we desire you to re- 
member when you are setting out to 
market in England that your advertis- 
ing can be safely entrusted to us. We 
have an organization running under 
the impetus of success. It is trained 
and equipped to give a thorough and 


complete service, adequate to carry 


through the highest responsibility and 
trust. It is serving successfully 


many first-class advertisers in England 
and its reputation for integrity of pur- 
pose and good work: will bear closest 
investigation. . 


e e & 


IF WE CAN help you to form your plans 
of operation in England by informa- 
tion touching your goods and their 
prospects, let us know. 


& e e 


THE Houser or CrAwForp offers to 


British manufacturers and large dis- 
tributors an advertising service of the 
highest efficiency for selling goods 
and for establishing their name and 
goodwill. Here is an organization 
staffed, equipped and housed to carry 
through in all details campaigns of 
the largest and most far-reaching 
character. When you decide to em- 
Ploy advertising help and counsel 
come to the House of Crawford. 


W:S:CRAWFORD-LTD 


cAdvertising 


233 HIGH HOLBORN 


LONDON W C1 ENGLAND 
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LONDON CONVENTION WOULD BROADEN 
SCOPE OF A. A. C. W., SAYS VERNON 


Thirty Club Secretary and President-Elect Says Some Sessions 
Must Be Held Outside America to Justify 
“World” Title 


By C. HAROLD VERNON 
Secretary of the Thirty Club of London and Its 1924 President 


GINCE IT BECAME KNOWN that 
an invitation to bring the 1924 conven- 
tion to London was to be extended at the 
Atlantic City Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World in 
June this year, American advertising men 
are probably asking why it should be in 
London. 

The answer is that if the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World is to 
live up to its title it is necessary that at 
regular intervals it should hold its an- 
nual convention outside the borders of 
the United States of America and Can- 
ada. 

In view of the close relationship ex- 
isting between America and Great Brit- 
ain, London is the obvious place for it 

Advertising plays an important part 
in international relationships, for the ad- 
vertising men in Britain and in America 
are those who shape and form public 
opinion. An interchange of thoughts and 
ideas. between such men must certainly 
establish a better understanding between 
the business men of both countries. 

The present need of the world is for 
more business, and the big door for more 
business. is unquestionably the export 
markets. 

A convention in London such as con- 
templated will not only bring American 
and British manufacturers and buyers 
into personal contact, but delegates will 
attend from all European countries, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, India, China and 
Japan. ; 

One of the problems to be dealt with 


at the convention would be the working” 


out of a code for the protection of na- 
tional and international trade-marks and 
patents, a matter which has caused 
manufacturers in all parts of the world 
considerable trouble and inconvenience 
for many, many years. 

Many markets have been closed to 
traders by reason of the complicated 
condition of the patent laws and pro- 
ceedings in operation in different coun- 
tries. 

The problems of distribution, as af- 
fected by local conditions in different 
parts of the world, would also be con- 
sidered, and useful information would be 
exchanged on this important subject. 

The questions of store advertising, 
multiple shop advertising, and advertising 
by trade organizations are other subjects 
on which information could be exchanged 
with great benefit to both countries. 

These and many other problems of a 
similar character would form part of the 
1924 convention. 

A proper appreciation by each country 
of the relative taxation which its citizens 
are called upon to pay will do much to 
explain the difference in spending power 
in the various countries represented at 
the convention. The need of. one coun- 
try to purchase goods manufactured by 
another will be brought to the fore, 
which should result in a stimulus which 
will quickly be appreciated by the manu- 
facturers of the article in which each 
country specializes. 

These advantages have been quickly 
realized by a large number of trade or- 
ganizations, both om the British side and 
in America, and there are indications 
that a convention in London such as pro- 
posed will receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of manufacturers’ and traders’ as- 
sociations, the members of which are 
eager to learn of alternative methods of 
manufacture and distribution. 

Already the Thirty Club, which is re- 
sponsible for issuing the convention in- 
vitation, has been approached by groups 
of manufacturers and trade interests in 
the provinces, urging that the delegates 
be invited to visit other parts of the 
country where they can study and confer 
with those engaged in similar business 


with a view to exchange of useful in- 
formation. 


The invitation to hold the convention 
in London has the enthusiastic support 
of all the principal advertising groups, 
newspaper societies and associations. The 
following bodies have already indorsed 
the Thirty Club invitation: 


Newspaper Proprietors Association, 


Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Pro- 
prietors Association, Newspaper Society, 
Scottish Daily Newspaper Society, Brit- 
ish Association of Trade and Technical 
Journals, Association of British Adver- 
tising Agents, A. B. A. A. Audit Bureau, 
Association of Advertising Managers, In- 
corporated Sales Managers Association, 
Advertising Club of Ulster, Incorpo- 
rated Society of Advertisement Consult- 
ants, Incorporated Association of Retail 
Distributors, Incorporated Society of 
British Advertisers, Aldwych Club, Pub- 
licity Club, Fleet Street Club, United 
Billposters Association, British Associa- 
tion of Display Men, Federation of Mas- 
ter Printers. 

At present the Thirty Club is the only 
English club affiliated with the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, but 
it is expected that before the convention 
takes place many other clubs and associa- 
tions will apply for affiliation. Already 


SIR EDWARD HULTON 


T is with the greatest possible pleasure I endorse the proposal 
to invite the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World to 
hold their Annual Convention in 1924 in London. 
Nothing could be thought of that would better help to cement 
the friendship between your country and ours. 
On behalf of my newspapers, and personally, I hope you will 
come. We will do our part to make your visit pleasurable and 


profitable. 


London, E. C. 4. 


EDWARD HULTON. 


the Association of British Advertising 
Agents has taken this step. 

In America the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World have a combined 
membership of 60,000, and it is expected 
that at least 1,000 delegates will attend 
the convention in London during next 
summer. 

Special committees have been estab- 
lished to deal with finance, and already a 
sum of 15,000 pounds has been raised to- 
wards the entertainment fund. Another 
committee is dealing with the question 
of entertainment, and offers from private 
and municipal bodies have already been 
received. 

The principal newspapers throughout 
the country are enthusiastic for London 
in 1924, and are prepared to support the 
convention project financially and edi- 


torially, 
& 


BRITISH CLUB TO GET 
BIG SEND-OFF 


Thirty Club Representatives to Sail on 
Berengaria May 26—Newspapers 
Devote Much Space to 
Convention 


By HeErBert C. Ripout 
(London Editor, Evitor & PusiisHER) 


As THE DAY of the departure of 

the British delegation for Atlantic 
City draws nearer, the interest height- 
ens, and the work of those engaged in 
the task of forming the delegation be- 
comes more and more strenuous. The 
appointment of Andrew Milne, of the 
Publicity Club, as organizer and con- 
vention secretary should somewhat lessen 
the pressure on W. S. Crawford and 
other leaders. 

This is reflected in the attention being 
paid by the press throughout Great Brit- 
ain to the Atlantic City convention. Dur- 
ing the past few days newspapers up and 
down the country have been generous 
with space, a fact due in some measure 
to the enlistment of support from the 
Newspaper Society, the Newspaper Pro- 
Prietors Association, and the W. N. P. 
P. Ax all of which have circulated to 
their publisher-members special press 
material with the recommendation that it 
be used editorially. 

A convention rally of the Thirty Club 
has been arranged for May 23, in con- 
nection with the May dinner of the club 
three days previous to sailing. At this 

_ dinner all the delegates will be present, 

| as well as representatives of the various 
clubs and associations who have joined 
with the Thirty Club in presenting the 
On-to-London invitation to the American 
club. The dinner will be in the nature 
of a send off. 

The “Berengaria” will sail from South- 
ampton Saturday, May 26, at 4:30 p. m. 
As the liner has just completed a record 
tun on its homeward crossing of five 

_ days 18 hours and 26 minutes, it is con- 
sidered possible that an effort may be 

made on the occasion of the advertising 
delegation trip to equal or beat that rec- 
ord. In that event, the “Berengaria” may 
arrive about midday on Friday, June 1. 

Hotel accommodation in New York 
has been arranged at the Hotel Penn- 
Sylvania for June 1 and 2, and at the 

Ambassador at Atlantic City for five 
nights, June 3-7. After Atlantic City the 
Majority of the party will return to New 
York, the headquarters being the Thirty 

ub bureau at the Pennsylvania, this 
being also arranged as the mail address 
for the English delegates for their fort- 
night in America. 
| All arrangements for entertainments 
and special visits have been left in the 
| hands of the committee appointed by the 
President of the A. A. C. of W., which is 
Planning a ‘reception in New York and 
ttips before and after the convention to 
Washington (to be received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States), Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and an excursion on the 
) udson River to West Point. The more 
ne tour to Chicago has been aban- 
oned. 


Editor 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOW 
BRITISH SENTIMENT 


Thirty Club’s Invitation to Entertain 
Ad Club Convention Next Year Is 
Backed Up by Newspapers, Agen- 
cies and Manufacturers 


& Publishe 


"THIS EDITION of Epiror & Pus- 

LISHER has a_ special significance. 
It tells the story of the Thirty Club, but 
it does more. It reflects the indorsement 
of that story and the invitation it covers 
by many leading publishers, advertising 
agents and other business houses in Great 
Britain. 

These men, feeling so strongly that the 
Thirty Club invitation deserved every 
support, have expressed their own senti- 
ments on the point in these advertising 
pages. If anything were needed to show 
the depth of feeling that exists in the 
British Isles, surely these eloquent per- 
sonal indorsements will be regarded as 
the most convincing evidence. 

Great national journals, the London 
Times, the Daily Mail, the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Daily Chronicle, the News of 
the World, the Daily News and the Star, 
the Sunday Times, the striking chain of 
publications from the house of E. Hulton 
& Co., Ltd., and John Bull are represen- 
tative of the publishing interests of Lon- 
don that show ardent support of the 
movement, while Punch, master of the 
world’s humor, stretches out its hand in 
genial welcome also. 

Yorkshire, that mighty acreage of 
country England, voices its sentiment 
through the Yorkshire Post, the York- 
shire Evening News (whose publicity di- 
rector, Sidney Walton, was associated 
with the great advertising exhibition of 
1920) and the Leeds Advertising Service. 

Ulster backs up London through the 
Belfast Telegraph, the Advertising Club 
of Ulster and two great Belfast adver- 
tisers, Robinson & Cleaver and Ross & 
Co., Ltd. The Irish Free State utters 
its message through the Irish Independent 
of Dublin, and the South of Ireland 
Newspapers, the fine Cork Examiner 
group. 

Great London advertising agencies that 
have gone into the movement include the 
houses of W. S. Crawford, Ltd., Charles 
F. Higham, Ltd., Frederick E. Potter, 
Ltd., G. Street & Co., Ltd., Erwoods, 
Ltd., Steele’s Advertising Service, the 
Merloo Publicity Service and Thomas 
Dixon’s West-End Agency, while Bir- 
mingham has its representative in H. 
Cecil Taylor and Liverpool in Forbes, 
Kerr & Bullen. 

An important note is struck by the 
British Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Journals which extends a special 
welcome, supported by the Model En- 
gineer and the Hardwareman, 

Of interest, too, is the fact that a great 
British advertiser with a hundred years 
or more of advertising history, Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, is a suggestion of tonic sup- 
port. 

There is the Cunard Line, whose “Ber- 
engaria” will bring the delegates across, 
and two great railways, the London & 
Northeastern, and the Great Western, 
telling of many beauty spots outside Lon- 
don, with the Underground of London, 
also, to extend a welcome from the home 
of a great transport service. 

All these are houses that take the big 
view, saying, in effect: “The Thirty Club 
of London is proposing a great idea; we 
indorse it.” 


MYTHICAL AD AGENCY 


It Is Being Formed for Campaign to 
Boost Washington 


A group of members of the Washing- 
ton Advertising Club are forming a 
mythical advertising agency for one pur- 
pose, to launch a campaign to advertise 
Washington. 

The plan will be submitted to a com- 
mittee representing the business interests 
of Washington. The idea has put new 
life into the Washington Advertising 


Club. 
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| ames BULL extends a hearty invi- 
tation to American advertising 


men to hold the 1924 A. A. C. W. Con- 


vention in London. 


Most people, even in America, know a great 
deal about JOHN BULL and have followed it 
with interest, especially during the last year or so. 
With a strong editorial policy, backed by regular 
weekly articles from the pens of Arnold Bennett, 
A. G. Gardiner, Harold Owen, Professor Lowe, 
Revd. R. J. Campbell, Harrison Owen and many 
others equally well known, it has come right back 
to its previous popularity and has today a prestige 
which is greater than ever. 


The latest certified net paid sales are: 


Issue dated Mar. 3rd, 1923........ 691,539 
an. | Gury MeO 2S atte 706.503 


ay 7th; JAE BIL 
meetin, (449,096 


s 31st 754,158 


This popularity is due entirely to editorial excel- 
lence; JOHN BULL runs no “free coupon” or 
other fake circulation-inflating competitions. You 
can judge its value by comparison with your own 
“Post.”” You have one hundred and twenty million 
people to whom the “S. E. P.” caters splendidly. 
JOHN BULL caters similarly and with equal 


success amongst a population of forty-four millions. 


cé 6¢é 
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We don’t take half-tone blocks but can produce 
fine lines excellently. JOHN BULL is printed 


on excellent news paper, goes to press each Friday 


and is published the Wednesday following. 


Your advertising will win ever so much more 


quickly if it appears regularly in JOHN BULL. 


The page rate is £200, (approximately $932). 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager, of 
Odhams Press, Lid. (the proprietors of JOHN 
BULL), will be at the 1923 Atlantic City Con- 
Letters for him should be addressed 
New York, or 57 


vention. 
to Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Long Acre, London. 
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Tam told 


that this edition of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER will have a circulation of 
10,000 copies among newspaper men 
mainly. For this reason | must regard 
the insertion of this mesage from a 
philanthropic point of view and gather 
that I cannot expect any tangible re- 
sults for the British Advertising Agency 
which I represent. Well, | am going 
ahead with my eyes open, but if | can- 
not by this means appeal to any large 
number of advertisers, | at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that | shall 
reach the eyes of some thousands of 
newspaper men—and | want to tell 
them all that whatever space they can 
give to further the case of helping the 
1924 convention of the A. A. C. W. in 
London, will bring them a rich return 
from those of their readers who are 
able to take what I call the “long view.” 
Assure them \that we are worth know- 
ing and that, even from a_ business 
point of view, they may, by personal 
contact with our business men and con- 
cerns, pick up a wrinkle or two which 
will fully justify the time and money 
expended in coming over here next 
year. Do not forget to emphasize this 
point: we are holding in 1924 the 
British Empire Trade Exhibition, and 
this will afford our friends from U.S.A. 
a fine opportunity of meeting business 
men from every part of the world 
where the Britisher is in the habit of 
pushing his wares. These men from 
overseas represent business opportuni- 
ties which no one can afford to neglect, 
and your share of the orders they can 
place is not to be despised. I know, 
for I have been specialising in the ad- 
vertising of British goods in overseas 
markets for over 25 years past. 

This last remark is getting away 


from the philanthropic side of this 
message and perhaps the rest of 
what I have to say concerns the 


American advertisers reading EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER to a greater extent 
than it may do publishers of 
newspapers. Great Britain is a won- 
derful market, and its inhabitants re- 
spond to good advertising in a remark- 
able fashion. Of course, we have our 
peculiarities, and the psychology of 
the British man and woman can best be 
exploited by those who belong to the 
advertising profession in this country. 
This is one other reason why your busi- 
ness men should come to London next 
year, for they will then have an oppor- 
tunity of talking with various British 
Agencies, and of realising for them- 
selves the advantages and, indeed, the 
necessity, of securing their help in de- 
veloping a demand in the British Isles 
for American products. 

The Agency which I represent will 
only be too glad to help in this direc- 
tion. Offering, as it does, a personal 
service to each of its clients there must 
be a limit to the number of new ac- 
counts it can accept—but all advertis- 
ing business entrusted to us is given 
conscientious attention in every aspect 
of its requirements. We offer you that 
service now, for much valuable time 
can be saved by opening a preliminary 
discussion with us before you settle 
down to a close study as to what scope 
there is in Great Britain for your goods. 
Correspondence will be welcome and 
replied to without delay if addressed to 


A. G. STEELE 
Managing Director 


Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
LONDON, ENG. 


—S——. 
——— 


MC iy EGoOWES A 
The British Service Agency specialising 
in Overseas Advertising as well as in 
general publicity in Gt. Britain. 
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(Special 


THE MEMBERS of the British 
delegation due at Atlantic City 
have furnished to Epiror & PUBLISHER 
their expressions of opinion upon the sub- 
ject of why the 1924 Ad Club convention 
should go to London. Here are adver- 
tisers and manufacturers, advertising 
agents, and newspaper men, and their 
views make interesting reading as show- 
ing the many points of view from which 
the matter may be approached. 

It is only fair to add that there may be 
one or two unavoidable omissions, but it 
should be remembered that his edition 
has been edited over three thousand miles 
away, necessitating practically a three 
weeks’ gap between last copy and pub- 
lication. 


FIRST—THE ADVERTISER 


Coming to Learn 


KRNEsT T. WALKER, managing 

director of Wolsey, Ltd., Leicester, 
England, manufacturers of Wolsey 
Underwear: 

I have been asked to give my views as to why 
the 1924 advertising convention is wanted for 
London. I would a good deal sooner do this 
after my visit to the convention’ in America. 

I am going over to Atlantic City to learn. I 
believe that America has always been the pio- 
neer of advertising, and that the American has 
far more advanced ideas as to the necessity and 
power of advertising as an aid to business than 
have English manufacturers. I believe, there- 
fore, that if an advertising convention is held 
in London, it will do a great deal to stimulate 
Englishmen to the need of advertising in busi- 
ness. Englishmen today still look upon adver- 
tising as a luxury to indulge in if they can 
afford it, and not a necessity essential for the 
progress of their business. 


& 


Inspirational Conventions 


PHILIP G. A. SMITH, manager of 
the advertising department of Shell- 
Mex, Ltd., distributors of Shell petrol: 


The 1924 advertising convention should come 


to London, not only because Great Britain has 


much to learn from America, but also because 
America has something to learn from the old 
country. An interchange of experiences and 
ideas on so vast a subject as publicity cannot 
fail to prove of immeasurable value to the 
commerce of both countries. 

The inspiration of these wonderful conven- 
tions is not confined to advertising men, but is 
equally helpful to principles and executives of 
all departments; and I have no doubt that, with 
British firms thus given the opportunity of 
placing a true valuation upon these institutions, 
we shall start in 1925 with an advertising con- 
vention of our own. 


Se 


On Desiring a Convention 


H DENNIS BRADLEY, gentle 
* cynic and gentleman’s tailor of 
Old Bond street, London: 


To experience a desire for anything excites 
a pleasant emotion. One’s needs are easily at- 
tended to, they become part of the banal neces- 
sity of life; but one’s desires are created by 
individual culture. For instance, my stomach 
does not really need caviar, though my palate 
desires it, and as a consequence, I now resent 
the crudity of Russian Bolshevism almost as 
much as I resent Rumanian caviar. 

Before the end of the first act of many 
plays, my desire is tc possess the power to stop 
the performance; but there is really no need 
fer this unless one suffers from insomnia. 

Other and more intimate desires, occasionally 
flicker on the horizon of my vision, but these 
remain focused in my mind and are carefully 
tended until ripe for capture. All of which 
illustrates my amazement that I could ever be 
appealed to by convention, 

So, though I detest convention in its ac- 
cepted sense; though I loathe conventionality in 
every form and am infuriated by the cloak of 
hypocrisy with which it is surrounded, yet 
my rebellious spirit succumbs, and I find my- 
self actually desiring to attend a convention. 
But I do feel that it is “A far, far better 
convention I go to than any I have disregarded.” 


BRITISH DELEGATES’ MESSAGES TO U. S. 


to Epitor & PusiisHer, from its London 


The prospect in front of me is thrilling: I 
do not know your country, but I feel I know 
your people. Many have been my friends on 
this small island, where even I, by my Irish 
blood, am half a foreigner. 

Here, then, is a toast to our meeting, and 
may we be free and unconventional in our 
“convention” at Atlantic City. But let me 
warn you that so far as the infliction of Pro- 
hibition is concerned, you will find me a gen- 
tlemen of uneasy virtue. 


Se 


Will Herald a New Dawn 


in HERBERT MORRIS, advertis- 
* ing manager of Lotus, Ltd, 
Stafford: 


The advertising convention for 1924 will be 
of exceptional value to the commercial world. 
It will herald the dawn of a brighter epoch in 
the export trade. The movement towards a free, 
healthy and natural interchange of commodi- 
ties throughout the whole world is growing, 
but at present it is comparatively weak. Next 
year export business will bulk large, and ex- 
port advertising will be worth considering. 

London is a good background for such a 
conference. All great cities are cosmopolitan, 
but London is probably the most cosmopolitan 
of them all. It is a great old mother of 
cities which has weathered two thousand years 
of storm and stress and has grown greater 
with every struggle. 

The 1924 convention will be polyglot in 
speech, and may be highly variegated in creed, 
politics and even in color, But no matter how 
many languages may be spoken, London’s wel- 
coming smile will convey an invitation trans- 
latable into every tongue. 

There are sound geographical and ethnical 
reasons for holding the convention in the capi- 
tal of the British Empire. To begin with, the 
Union Jack floats over a remarkable medley of 
diverse races, and the ramifications of the 
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great overseas sister states, crown colonies and 
dependencies represent, in the aggregate, inter- 
ests of of world wide character and import- 
ance, Then, too, the political associations of 
London with other nationals are intimate and 
almost universal. London is a center and a 
clearing house both for money and ideas, 

I look forward to the time when the busi- 
ness organization of the world will be on 
such a footing that it will be possible to ar- 
range for a scientific exchange of services and 
commodities in accordance with the needs and 
the manufacturing facilities of each country, 
Waste, overlapping of effort, poverty and un- 
employment will then begin to diminish per- 
ceptibly. 

It is certain that if any such Utopia of com- 
mercial prosperity and stability is ever to 
be reached—both London and the profession of 
advertising will have to take part in the pro- 
gram. The sooner they get together the better. 


Se 


Information on British Merchandising 


RTHUR TAYLOR, advertising 
manager, Messrs. J. C. Eno, Ltd, 
manufacturers Eno’s Fruit Salt 


Derivative Compound: 

Messrs. Eno are enthusiastic supporters of the 
proposal that the 1924 convention should be held 
in London. There is nothing like visiting the 
other man in his home to find out just what sort 
of an individual he is. On this principle we 
feel that only good can result from our sending 
a strong force of our leading business men to 
England next year. 

The event would provide excellent oppor- 
tunities to get first hand information on British 
merchandising problems, and so prove directly 
helpful to manufacturers who contemplate en- 
tering or developing what is a profitable and 
compact market for many more American and 
Canadian products than are already firmly es- 
tablished there. Apart from this, which, after 


they will receive the heartiest 


immense value. 


come. 


English advertising. 


Lord Leverhulme, Chairman, Lever Bros., Ltd., Advocates 
and Practices Interchange of Visits Between 
Two Countries 


Special Message to Editor & Publisher 


I FEEL confident that if the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World decide to hold their 1924 Convention in London, 


could possibly be accorded to any visitors to these shores. 

Also they will find much to learn whilst here. 

Perhaps the difference in the outlook of the business man 
in America and in this country may be expressed as follows. Ifa 
firm here can put on their notepaper or over their doors “Estab- 
lished 1600 and fast asleep,” they are proud of the fact, and it is, 
possibly, the basis of the goodwill of their customers and of 


On the other hand, if a firm commence in the United States 
and can say that they were founded last week, and are going to 
do business next week on the possibilities of the week after, that 
will prove a basis of infinitely more valuable goodwill than any 
amount of wrinkled old age can bring. 

For myself, I have for years adopted the policy of bringing 
the directors and managers of our various businesses in the United 
States at frequent intervals to visit this country, and, equally my 
colleagues and myself, and our directors and managers in the 
United Kingdom make frequent visits to the United States. 

I feel we are all the stronger, each of us, for these exchanges 
of ideas. The effect is to give the strength and settled founda- 
tions of business of the older country to the force and progress 
and youthful vitality of the younger country. 

Perhaps I may also say that the heartiness of our welcome 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World is founded upon 
the well-known basis of gratitude—a lively sense of favours to 


Whatever our visitors may be able to learn from us on general 
business lines will be generously and amply repaid by what they 
will teach us in the world of advertising. There is an educational 
policy behind all American advertising which is quite distinct 
from the purely “pretty picture” policy which is behind so much 


and most sincere welcome that 


all, is chiefly a matter of individual interest, 
there is the much broader aspect to be con- 
sidered, that of the further bonding together 
of the two nations through the face-to-face in- 
terchange of thought and ideas. 

Successful advertisers and advertising men 
are broad-gauged. Otherwise, success would 
not be theirs. It is this type that would fore- 
gather at the convention in London, and the 
impressions gained would inevitably react fa- 
vorably on public opinion on both sides of the 


Atlantic. 


Another Scot Says Come 


FRED SHOESMITH, managing di- 
rector Fairy Dyes, Ltd., Glasgow: 

I believe that the support of the advertising 
onvention for London in 1924 is one of the 
yest business moves advertising men could pos- 
sibly make. We owe much to America for 
ier enterprise in advertising and the bringing 
ogether of many men with different viewpoints, 
ind the focusing attention on advertising as a 
eal commercial asset, will prove invaluable, 
iot to the advertising fraternity alone, but to 


‘ommercial firms whose success is achieved 
xy virtue of advertising. 
Any manufacturer by virtue of careful 


hought and sufficient business knowledge can 
reate a new article, but it is only by good 
idvertising that it can be got on to the 
narket, hold its place, and achieve lasting suc- 
ess. 

Most manufacturers are interested in adver- 
ising, most business men realize its place to- 
lay, and for that reason, I think the 1924 
onvention here will appeal to a very wide 
ircle. As a manufacturer, not an advertising 
aan, it has my heartfelt wishes for its suc- 


ess. 


Convention Good for Both 


[HOMAS WALLEY, joint manager 
of Cochran & Co., Ltd., Annan, 
Scotland, makers of multitube 
boilers: 

Sound education is the need of the day. Ad- 

ertising rightly done, is education pure and 

ple. It instructs the masses where and how 

» purchase the world’s best commodities with 

ise outlay, just as the parent birds teach their 

yung to feed and fly. British manufacturers 
merally have yet to realize that this definition 

! advertising is quite accurate, The holding 


body seems satisfied.” 
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of a world convention in London with its at- 
tendant influx of keen and competent publicity 
men from other countries would inevitably 
compel consideration of the question, with the 
result that even the most old-fashioned firm 
might realize the cardinal principle, if you know 
of something which it is good your fellow-men 
to have, it is your DUTY to put them in the 
way of getting it. Our press has something to 
learn too, especially in the way of technique, 
and the general public need it. For such con- 
ventions are fatal to the catchpenny and fraudu- 
lent advertiser, 

Nor would the gain be all on our side. In 
the vast activities of entrepot London, our 
friends from protectionist countries could see 
how enormously free trade helps the advertiser, 
a valuable lesson; they would learn at first 
hand something of both native and alien trad- 
ing psychology, no negligible asset in advertis- 
ing; and the friendly interchange of ideas made 
possible by their visit would be a contribution 
to international harmony, which would serve as 
an illustration of a method of achieving the 
desirable objects of the League of Nations with- 
out employing its cumbrous and creaking ma- 
chinery. 

Finally, we, the present delegation, know we 
shall run up against a lot of good fellows on 
our trip this year, and we would value the op- 
portunity of “standing them a soft drink 
(maybe) in our own house” next year. 
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One Can Only Receive by Giving 


D. GIRARDOT, chairman and 
* managing director of St. George 
Carriers, Ltd., automobile experts: 

The business men of Great Britain feel that 
gathering the Selling Brains of the world here, 
will give a better opportunity of selling each 
other what we want, and what we have to sell. 

We look upon the American advertisers in 
the aggregate, as knowing all there is to know 
about ADVERTISING AND SELLING, and 
we want to learn from them, 

If there is anything that American business 
men think we know, which they think they do 
not know, we are quite willing to do all we can 
to tell them all we know, on the assumption that 
one can only receive by giving. 

America and Great Britain must co-operate 
in solving present world difficulties, and after 
all, it is the Advertising Experts who are the 
voice of BUSINESS and who are going to be 
probably the greatest factor in re-establishing 
normal conditions. So, we are emphatic that 
nothing but great good can come by holding the 


So far, every- 


—Editor & Publisher, New York. 


Thousands of pounds—thousands of 
dollars—have been awarded to readers by 
“The Star” in connection with its regular 
monthly shopping competitions for pur- 


chases made from ‘‘Star’’ 


advertisers. 


Advertisements in ‘The Star’ are read 


and responded to. 


This fact accounts for 


the remarkable increase in the advertise- 
ments which this paper carries and indi- 
cates why every American advertiser ap- 
_ pealing to the English market cannot af- 


_ ford to omit “The Star’’ from his list. 


If 


you advertise in England, advertise in 
“The Star’’ and obtain the custom of the 
vast market represented by its readers. 


1924 Advertising Convention in London. IT 


WILL BE WORTH YOUR WHILE! 


Se, 


Looking for Ideas 


A G. ROSSITER, managing direc- 
* tor, Rego Clothiers, Ltd. Lon- 
don: 

When an. invitation to attend the 1924 ad- 
vertising convention was first brought to my 
notice I did not hesitate to accept because I 
felt that such a convention should prove of great 
value to all. concerned. 

Publicity is undoubtedly a paying proposition 
particularly if one can succeed in being original, 
and it is the problem of continually finding 
something fresh to tell the public that occupies 
so much valuable time today. A combination 
of original suggestions and ideas must neces- 
sarily prove far more comprehensive than those 
of one or two individuals, and it is for this 
reason alone, apart from the many obvious ad- 
vantages of studying American methods of 
publicity and of fraternizing with fellow busi- 
ness men, that I feel the 1924 advertising con- 
vention should succeed in stimulating trade in 
no small degree. 


NEXT—THE NEWSPAPERS 


What A. A. C. W. Can Achieve at 
London 


LPECT. COL. FREDERICK LAW- 
SON (London Daily Telegraph), 
representing the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association: 

Conventions of this nature are of infinite value 
for the promotion of international trade and 
the creation of international good feeling. We 
have much to learn from America about the 
science of efficient and successful advertising. 
In return we can give the benefit of our own 
experience, we can bring American advertising 
men into touch with the great business organiza- 
tions of Great Britain, and can give them an op- 
portunity of studying on the spot the problems 
of reconstruction which confront Europe. 

The A. A. C. W. is an international organiza- 
tion, and if they decide to meet in London, they 
will show that they realize the importance to 
every country of stimulating international trade. 
Business men here, whilst appreciating these 
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considerations, will also welcome the convention 
here in 1924 for private and personal reasons. 
They will be glad of an opportunity of giving 
some return for the wonderful hospitality which 
has been offered in the United States to them- 
selves or their representatives in the past. 


&, 


Stimulate U. K. and U. S. Advertising 


ORACE S. IMBER, advertisement 
director, London Daily Mail and 
Associated Newspapers, confesses a 
keen appreciation of the vigor and origi- 
nality of American advertising methods. 

He states that an exchange of ideas in 
matters relating to publicity cannot fail to 
stimulate English advertising in America and 
American advertising in England. It may well 
be, too, that visitors to London in 1924 will 
discover for themselves the interesting fact it 
is less expense to cover the British market than 
it is to exploit their own great country. 

He believes also, that the proceedings of such 
a conference held in London, will be closely fol- 
lowed by thousands of English business men 
who should advertise largely but have been pre- 
vented from attending the conferences in 
America. 

The newspapers with which Mr. Imber is 
connected have already strongly advocated—and 
will continue to support with all their power— 
the “on to London” program, regarding it as 
a movement that will tighten the bonds between 
England and America and at the same time 
operate to the mutual prosperity of the two 
great English-speaking nations. 


Se, 


See Britain’s Condensed Problems 


PHILIP EMANUEL, advertisement 
manager, Odhams Press, Ltd., and 
treasurer, Thirty Club of London: 

Whilst we realize that we have a great deal 
which we can learn from you we feel that a 
journey to London in 1924 must benefit every 
American who takes it. 

We doff our hats in respect for the dignity 
and standing which advertising has acquired in 
America but we feel that these qualities and 
that of forcefulness will be enhanced by what 
we can tell you and show you here in London. 
Nothing so broadens a man astravel and there 
is no country which has greater charm or dig- 


eee 
““Patronise our advertisers, save money, 


and win a prize,’ is the tempting proposi- 
tion of the London ‘Star.’ 


London’s Brightest Evening Paper 


Certified Net Sale for the Six Months Ending 
December 31st, 1922 


605,485 Copies Daily 
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Eno says: 
“Come to Londonin 1924” 


AGS manufacturers of an English product 
which is extensively advertised and widely 
appreciated by many scores of thousands in the 
Americas, we endorse the idea of the A.A.C.W. 
Convention coming to London in 1924. If Eng- 
land’s invitation be accepted, we can assure pros- 
pective visitors that they will have no cause to 
regret their choice of a Convention City. 


O American and Canadian manufacturers and 

advertising men who view the British Isles. as 

a likely market for products in which they are in- 

terested, the 1924 Convention in London will 

provide opportunities otherwise unattainable for 
an on-the-spot study of conditions. 


From a fifty years’ experience of selling Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt” in every quarter of the globe, we re- 
alize that only by direct contact with a people can 
we properly learn the best way to develop sales 
among them. Methods that succeed in the Argen- 
tine are unavailing in China-—the appeal that 
loosens the purse-strings of the Turk may leave the 
Mexican cold and unresponsive. 


So we say to you: Let your vote at Atlantic City 
be “London for 1924,” and then come over a 
thousand strong. 


Issued by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England, Manufacturers of 


| > ~ FRUIT 
‘> S sar 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


The World’s Standard Saline 


United States Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Canadian Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10-18 McCaul Street, Toronto. 
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nity than Britain. ‘|The mere sight of it will 
be an inspiration, but here you have in a small 
country with a large population all those prob- 
lems condensed which you have in America. 
We handle them in our own way—perhaps that 
is not your way, but you will learn much from 
our experiences just as we know that we will 
reap a great deal of benefit from what you are 
going to tell us. 

There are many departments of advertising in 
which you excel us greatly but there are sec- 
tions of publicity and selling of which we be- 
lieve we have special knowledge. Especially 
does this apply to the business of exporting. 

In this connection the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion will itself repay you for the time and ex- 
pense you will incur, but we feel that the pro- 
gram we shall put before you will be so varied 
that my assumption that the 1924 London con- 
vention is already certain is really merely a 
tribute to your discrimination. 
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The Ideal of Anglo-American Friend- 
ship 
KWAN S. AGNEW, a director of 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd., 
proprietors of Punch: 

I think the 1924 advertising convention is 
wanted for London not only because it will give 
a great stimulus to all trade and business circles 
in England, and particularly, of course, to the 
world of advertising in which newspapers must 
always be vitally interested, but also because, 
in my opinion, any such gathering, including, 
as it does, an exchange in points of view, and 
a wide measure of hospitality, will not only 
materially benefit the newspapers of the two 
countries but will be of the greatest possible as- 
sistance to the big ideal of Anglo-American 
friendship, on which, perhaps, the peace, and 
therefore the whole future of the civilized 
world depend. 

I hope that the “On-to-London’’ movement will 
be an unqualified and lasting success, and I 
can assure those delegates who come over to 
attend it that they will be met with the friendly 
warmth of an English welcome. 
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Stimulant to World Trade 


RAYMOND DERWENT, gen- 
eral manager, Nottingham Jour- 
nal: 

The coming of the convention to London 
would mark a new era in British advertising. 
Coinciding as it would with the British Empire 
exhibition which is to be held at Wembley in 
1924, the convention would bring the advertis- 
ing men of America and Britain in touch with 
business men from_all parts of the British Em- 
pire. This could not help but be a stimulant 
to trade and commerce the world over, as it 
would focus attention on the importance of the 
selling end as well as the manufacturing end 
of all businesses. 

The holding of the convention in London 
would cement the friendship between the two 
great English-speaking countries which is the 
most vital necessity of international politics to- 
day. 

It is not. too much to say that the peace of 


firm believer in these visits. 


Atlantic City Convention. 


purpose and happy memory. 


decide to hold the 1924 Convention in London. 


In pursuance of this belief I make a point of sending a party | 
of my officers over to the United States every year. 
four representatives from Electric Railway House, who are now ~ 


on their way to the States, will make a point of attending the : 


I need hardly add that, should the 1924 Convention be held 
in London, the Delegates will be assured of a very warm welcome 


from London, and we shall unite in making the visit one of useful 


the world really depends upon Anglo-American| 
friendship. We must first get acquainted; from) 
acquaintance will spring friendship, from) 
friendship—trust and confidence. | 
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Make Advertising International 


| Ghee B. WALMSLEY (Daily) 
Sketch) representing Messrs. E.| 
Hulton & Co., Ltd., London and 
Manchester: 

Advertising having demonstrated its parochial 
power can prove its international prestige. If 
the advertising convention is held in London in 
1924 it will not only live up to its international 
title, but do more to cement national friendships 
and create bigger business than any political 
move. 

I believe that a lot of good fellows eoming 
over in England for heart-to-heart talks would 
build bigger and better business upon the 
foundation of personal friendships. There’s a 
lot we can exchange with each other as good 
pals anxious to teach and to learn. 


Se, 


Each Visitor a Missionary 


W T. WALLACE, managing direc-| 
* tor, National Trade Press, Ltd... 
London: 

I think the convention should be held here 
in 1924 because I believe that we have a great 
deal to learn from America about advertising 
and I feel certain that many British manufac- 
turers will have their ideas of the relation of 
advertising to selling revolutionized. The Em- 
pire exhibition will, I am certain, give our 
American visitors a more comprehensive idea 
of what the British Empire really means and 
it will make every one of our visitors a mis: 
sionary in his country for closer relations, both 
commercial and otherwise between the United] 
States and the British Empire. As the Empire 
is far and away the largest customer for Ameri- 
can goods the knowledge gained by such a visit 
would surely be an advantage to our visitors. 
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Misunderstandings Cleared Away 


W T. DAY, London representative 
* of Pioneer Press of India: 

The 1924 convention, if held in London, will, 
I believe, cultivate and strengthen goodwill be- 
tween America and England. Goodwill is a 
plant of slower growth than hatred, suspicion, 
distrust or prejudice. It is less prolific than 
any of these, nor can it flourish where they 
abound. But it bears better fruit. : 

America as a nation is, in my humble opinion, 
misunderstood by a proportion of the populatior — 
over here, and the same remarks apply I think 
to England in America. _ 

The convention is wanted in London to dispe! 
the erroneous notion that America is a country 
of ‘dollars dealers’ or that England is out 
“colony chasing.” An international discussior 
between two great English-speaking nations of 
advertising and selling is sure to be of mutua 
benefit. 
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LORD ASHFIELD BELIEVES IN INTERCHANGE 
OF VISITS 


(Special Message to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


HOPE that the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


at their Annual Convention in June, at Atlantic City, will 


T am certain 


that their visit to England will do incalculable good, as | am a 


This year 


ASHFIELD. 


Would See British Backbone 


REDERICK JOHNSON, London 
representative of four Liverpool 
newspapers: 


To my mind the effect of the advertising 
convention being held in London, in 1924, will 
be the advancement of publicity in all forms to 
a point never reached before. The meeting of 
men from progressive America with men of the 
older country who work perhaps on more tradi- 
tional lines, the friendly exchange of ideas and 
the possible co-ordination of systems must tend 
to place advertising on a more solid and scien- 
tific basis. It will also give American business 
and advertising men an opportunity of visiting 
our great industrial centers and seeing for them- 
selves the potential possibilities of business and 
advertising in Great Britain, and I feel con- 
vinced they will return to America in the full 
knowledge that there is still plenty of resource, 

| ability and backbone in the old country. 


FINALLY—THE AGENCY 


President-Elect on Questions for Study 


C HAROLD VERNON, Honorary 
* Secretary, Thirty Club of London, 
and President-elect for 1924: 


A convention in London such as is con- 
templated will not only bring American and 
English manufacturers and buyers into personal 
contact, but delegates will be invited to at- 
tend from all European countries, Australasia, 
South Africa, India, China and Japan. 

One of the problems to-be dealt with at the 
convention would be the working out of a code 
for the protection of national and international 
trade marks and patents, a matter which has 
caused manufacturers in all parts of the world 
considerable trouble and inconvenience for 
many, many years. 

Many markets have been closed to traders by 
reason of the complicated condition of the 
patent laws and proceedings in operation in dif- 
ferent countries. 

The problems of distribution, as affected by 
local conditions in different parts of the world, 
would also be considered, and useful information 
would be exchanged on this important subject. 

The questions of store advertising, multiple 
shop advertising, and advertising by trade or- 
ganizations are other subjects on which infor- 
mation could be exchanged with great benefit to 
both countries. 

These and many other problems of a similar 
character would form part of the 1924 conven- 
tion. 

A proper appreciation by each country of the 
relative taxation which its citizens are called 
‘upon to pay will do much to explain the differ- 
€nce in spending power in the various countries 
represented at the convention. The need of one 
country to purchase goods manufactured by 
another will be brought to the fore, which should 
result in a stimulus which will quickly be- ap- 
preciated by the manufacturers of the articles 
in which each country specializes. 


Se, 


London is “The Place” 


PPREDERICK E. POTTER, of the 
Fredk. E. Potter, Ltd., Agency: 


First and foremost the advertising convention 
for London, 1924, will mean increased friend- 
ship between the United States and ourselves. 
This I believe to be one of the greatest and 
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most urgent necessities of the moment, not 


merely for our own mutual good, but for the 
world’s peace and general welfare. If there 
were no other reason, this should be an all- 
sufficient one. Our American friends like big 


things, and London is the biggest thing in 
creation in cities, 
Then the meeting together of the leading 


specialists in publicity matters will be an  in- 
estimable advantage from a_ business point of 
view. Advertising men from America will find 
there is something to be learned even here: they 
may be surprized to find what tremendous pro- 
gress has been made in advertising matters 
during the past twenty years on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

While it will mean a long journey for many 
delegates, it will prove worth while for all who 
have not visited the British Isles. There are 
innumerable attractions, historical, architectural, 
commercial, and so on. Some of us are 
travelling to the States this year for the At- 
lantic City convention. It shows we ourselves 
believe profoundly in the travel, trouble, and ex- 
pense which we are advocating for others. 

Not only does Great Britain offer a wonderful 
market for many American products, but all 
visitors will find our arms wide open to wel- 
come, to entertain, to please and, if possible 
to profit them. Jt will provide an opportunity 
also for a visit to the continent of Europe. For 
these and other reasons we say “Come over and 
take counsel with us, as united we can lead the 
world commercially, and above all, for the 
higher civilization and the world’s peace.”’ 


Se, 


Better Understanding 


BRIc FIELD, director of Erwoods, 
Ltd. International Advertising 
Agents of London: 


Were it only for the better understanding of 
each other that must follow better acquaintance, 
the 1924 convention would be worth holding 
in London, for better understanding means 
smoother international relations and less political 
bickering, 

But to us advertising men, American and 
British alike, the immediate benefits cannot fail 
to be immense. Every American advertising 
man will learn more of the great European 
market. He will discover how little different 
are British habits, how tremendous are the op- 
portunities waiting in Europe for many kinds 
of American goods and how readily the British 
public responds to advertising conceived by 
those with a real knowledge of its temperament. 


Se, 


Come—Look—And Learn 


LIONEL D. FALK, managing direc- 
COT en melceyamere czy Cone Ltde, 
London: 


I am strongly of the opinion that the 1924 
Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World should be held in London for the 
following reasons: 

First, because it would enable our American 
visitors (1) to secure a first hand knowledge of 
the British market and marketing conditions.; 

(2) To examine and discuss the sales and 
advertising methods by which this market can 
best be entered. 

(3) Because there are several phases of ad- 
vertising which American advertising men can 
learn from their British confréres. 


(4) contact 


They will come 


(Continued on page 26) 


into personal 


River life on the picturesque Thames forms one of the greatest attractions of summer time 


in England. The picture shows a regatta at Henley. 
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O their many American friends, 

present and future, Erwoods, 

Ltd., extend a hearty invitation 

to visit London in 1924. Like all 

other British Advertising men, its Direc- 

tors pledge themselves to make the visit 

of the A. A. C. of W. pleasurable and 
profitable to the full. 


American Advertisers who are able to 
come will learn much of a vast market 
that is waiting to absorb their products. 
Erwoods, Ltd., will help to show them 
their prospects of success—and how to 
attain it. 


To Erwoods’ future friends, it may be 
stated that this old established Interna- 
tional Advertising Agency has branches 
or intimate relations in London, Paris, 
Sydney, etc., and has helped to put upon 
the British or European Market many 
American products including 

Palmolive 

Foulds Macaroni 
Euthymol Dentifrice 
Mercolized Wax 
Parmint 

Dr. Clearwater 

Barbo Compound 
Othine 

Dr. Blosser’s Cigarettes 
Pilenta Soap 


Oxien 


John A. Smith’s Rheumatism 
Cure 


Dr. Rice 
Stallax 
Karmoid Tablets 


and very many other now 
established favourites. 


Erwoods can do as well for you! 


ERWOODS, DARD rrr soos 
Head Office: 30, 31 &.32 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 


AT ATLANTIC CITY, Erwoods, Ltd., will be represented 
by one of its Directors, Eric Field, late Editor of the 
English Edition of “Printers Ink,” Advertisement 
Manager of “The Times,” etc., and fully qualified to 
advise upon your prospects across the Atlantic. He 
will not sail back before June 28th and in the interim 
his services are at your command. 


Address him care Walter R. Jenkins, Jnr., 1637 
Aeolian Building, 42nd Street, New York. 
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| An. 
Invitation | 


fo 


The Delegates 
of the 


“On to London” 
Mission 


from the 


HOUSE of HULTON 


E extend hearty greetings to all those delegates who purpose visiting 
these shores and cordially invite them to avail themselves of the op- 
1 portunity to investigate at first hand the resources of the House of 
| Hulton as a means to the successful marketing of their products in Great 
Britain. Not only will the gigantic output of Big Circulation Newspapers 
astonish, but the tabulated evidence of the pulling-power of the Hulton Group 
for American and English products will prove conclusively that “Hulton’s” 
gets to the heart of the people. 
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| Mi, On the page facing are given just a few facts for the advertiser who contem- 
ai plates making a bid for the support of the British public who, although they 
WEA | may be insular, have no prejudice. We want you to come—we are putting up 


25,000 dollars to help to give you a good time if you do. 


qi E. HULTON & CO., Ltd. 


London and Manchester 
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The 


ULTON GROUP 


The Greatest and Most Wonderful Aggregation 
of Newspapers in Great Britain 


America. They are the home of intensive advertising—much 
more intensive than that conceived by Kennedy. 


Here you have a population of nearly 44 million people—all kings and 
queens of their own domain—all being influenced by advertising in all 
that they spend. These 44 millions are packed inside an area of 121,000 
square miles—a very little larger than your State of Colorado. 

Thus you will realize how intensive must be the advertising in this country 


of ours—how intensive must be the circulation of the papers carrying the ad- 
vertising. 


r \HE British Isles present a phase of advertising not known in 


If you picture the British Isles as a human body with Hulton’s Organization 
functioning as the heart you have a parallel to the circulation of Hulton’s 
publications. Every city, town, villag: and hamlet is roped in. 


Visualizing the Hulton Group thus you will understand the meaning of the 
statement when it is said that “you can cover the country with the Hulton 
Group.” 


The total sale per week of every issue of every paper, reaches the enormous 


figure of 
SEVENTEEN MILLIONS 


How these gigantic sales are achieved is explained by the following:— 
Hulton’s is the largest firm of newspaper publishers in the United Kingdom, 
has the largest installation of linotypes, the largest machine room equipment, 
and the largest newspaper store, ete. It possesses the two largest newspaper 
offices and plants in the Country—at London and at Manchester. 


Here are facts that will help you 


Ep ERE are facts that will help you to over two hundred and forty thousand; a 

grasp the magnitude of the Hulton weekly athletic newspaper (the only one 
enterprises:—Three Sunday newspapers in the Kingdom) with a hundred and 
(one of which is a picture-paper as ab- fifty thousand; five weekly story and 
sorbing in interest to the women folk as home journals each selling nearly two 
the Ladies’ Home Journal), having a hundred thousand. The total sale per 
Sunday Morning sale of 3,200,491; a week of every issue of every paper 
morning picture paper selling nearly a_ reaches the tremendous figure of seven- 
million; a morning newspaper, nearly teen millions and twenty-one thousand. 
half-a-million; two evening newspapers, The whole of Great Britain is the Hulton 
one nearly half-a-million—the other over constituency. The thorough covering of 
three hundred and fifty thousand; a every territory is an accomplished fact, 
sporting daily paper with one hundred and no other group of papers has such a 
thousand; a weekly news picture paper range of appeal. 


Rich Areas for Intensive Advertising 


'OR intensive campaign in the Kingdom’s most fertile areas, Hulton’s serv- 
in ice to advertisers is unparalleled in British newspaper circles. Hulton 
Publications can carry your message into every corner of the United 
Kingdom. They can give you doubly re-inforced publicity in the 
London \and Lancashire area. 


Each area contains 10,000,000 people. Almost half the population of the 
United Kingdom is concentrated in these two areas. Geographically, Com- 
mercially and Industrially the London and Lancashire areas are the bed- 
rocks of Britain’s strength. 


In each area, Hulton’s has groups of papers providing the greatest amount of 
publicity at a lower rate per thousand than any other combination of local 
papers. 


This is the famous 
HULTON GROUP 


Daily Sketch 
Britain’s Foremost Picture Paper with a 
National Circulation. Portrays the world’s 
daily doings in a series of graphic pictures 
and gives the latest news. A paper with a 
strong home appeal and a magazine inter- 
est. Widely read by women, 


Evening Standard 

The aristocrat of evening newspapers, 
with an enviable prestige, noted for its high 
tone, and the dignified presentation of its 
news. The choice of all the worthwhile 
readers of London’s leading eight morning 
papers. Radius: London and fifty miles 
around. 


Illustrated 
Sunday Herald 


The first planned Sunday picture paper— 
the brightest, best, and most popular picture 
newspaper for the day of rest. Covers the 
United Kingdom, is read by all classes, and 
appeals to every member of the family. 


Sunday Chronicle 
The Sunday newspaper of literary distine- 
tion—the foremost writers and publicists of 
the day contributing to its columns, A rich 
medium for the advertiser desirous of reach- 
ing the greatest number of well-to-do people 
over the week-end. National circulation. 
Empire News 
The’ Sunday family newspaper of the well- 
paid artisan classes. Circulates all over the 
United Kingdom. The proved best medium 
for mail order announcements, Appeals to 
the greatest number of the best paid 
workers. 
Daily Dispatch 
The greatest and most widely read news- 
paper in  Britain’s wealthiest area—the 
densely populated industrial districts of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire and North 
Wales. 
Evening Chronicle 
Lancashire’s dominant evening newspaper. 
Easily first in power, influence and circula- 
tion in the wealthy area of Manchester and 
forty miles around. 


W orld’s Pictorial News 


A national weekly news picture paper. 
Latest sports, drama and cinema news; 
London and Paris gossip; fashions and fic- 
tion. Has a thoroughly National circulation. 


Athletic News 
The only weekly newspaper in Great 
Britain devoted solely to athletics, recrea- 
tions, sports and pastimes, An unrivalled 
medium for announcements appealing to 
men. Circulation National, 


Sporting Chronicle 
The oldest, greatest and most widely cir- 
culated daily sporting newspaper in Great 
Britain. Appeals to the best type of turf 
enthusiasts. Stands for all that is best in 
British Racing and has a National circula- 
tion. 


Ideas 


The most popular weekly journal for the 
home. A live, virile and clean paper of gen- 
eral interest to everybody. A highly respon- 
sive medium for the general advertiser. 
Circulated in every district of the United 
Kingdom. 


Week End Novels 


A bright, companionable weekly magazine 
of fiction and romance for women and girls, 
Circulated all over the Kingdom. 


Bettys’ Paper 
A clean-reading weekly story paper for 
girls of all ages. An excellent medium for 
announcements of feminine interest. Na- 
tional circulation, 


Boys’ Magazine 
A weekly story magazine of wholesome, 
thrilling yarns and adventure of the kind 
boys enjoy. Makes a strong appeal to boys 
and young men. Circulating everywhere. 


Pals 


This is the boy’s own paper containing 
always several outstanding serial stories, 
articles, interviews and entertaining para- 
graphs. 
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BRITISH DELEGATES’ 


- Editor 


MESSAGES TO U. S. 


(Continued from page 23) 


with representatives of British business men 
and thereby gain a first-hand knowledge of 
their mentality and outlook on life which must 
strengthen the friendly relationship between the 
two peoples. ‘ 

From the British point of view, the holding 
of the convention in London will enable British 
advertising men (1) to learn the latest adver- 
tising methods and developments of the United 
States. 

(2) To learn of the opportunities for British 
goods in the United States and the best ways 
of marketing those goods. 

(3) The convention would enhance the repu- 
tation which British manufactures have already 
obtained in the United States by showing our 
visitors how and where these goods are manu- 
factured, and 

(4) It would drive home to the British 
business community the power of advertising to 
promote sales by means of the wide publicity 
given to the convention and to the advertising 
matters discussed at the convention in the press 


of this country. 


Isn’t the Time Ripe? 


ANDREW MILNE, appointed or- 

ganizer by the Thirty Club of Lon- 
don, for the 1924 Convention in 
London: 

In accepting the invitation of the Thirty 
Club to come to London in 1924, the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World have the one 
big opportunity of making their great move- 
ment for better Advertising and Selling, a 
crusade of world-wide dimensions. That is the 
best reason for London in 1924 as I see it. 

Most of us on this side who study better 
methods in advertising know quite well what the 
associated clubs have done in America and 
Canada. We also know what has got to be 
done in Europe, and we fully realize how the 
London convention will sow the seed of better 
relations, not only between our two countries, 
but throughout the entire World of Commerce. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, despite their title, have so far only con- 
fined their activities to the States and Canada. 
So far so good, but isn’t the time ripe for a 
bigger—much bigger— movement? I imagine 
the Thirty Club had this in mind when their 
invitation was extended. 

This country has many advertising, selling 
and manufacturers’ associations, clubs and so- 
cieties, each working along their respective lines, 
each reaping the benefit of closer co-operation. 
The London convention of 1924 is going to 
bring all these organizations together under the 
one roof for discussion, exchanging of ideas 
with similar organizations from the States and 
Canada. Not only so, but the whole of business 
Europe will be represented at this great London 
convention. 

What an ideal for the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to set themselves, What a 
wonderful opportunity for the associated clubs’ 
great work to be carried on to virgin soil, where 
the whole business of advertising and selling 
stands waiting to cultivate the seed which will 
mean so much to the trade relations of the two 
hemispheres. 

On to London, then, in 1924. 


S&S, 


London’s Big Year 


LEETWOOD PRITCHARD, of 
Advertising & Publicity, Ltd., 
London: 

I want to see the 1924 convention in London, 
because I believe it will do more than anything 
that -has ever happened to increase the confi- 
dence of the public in advertising. Say what 
you will, advertising is not at present generally 
recognized as rendering a service to the man in 
the street. 

1924 is to be London’s big year. At a time 
when the attention of the world: will be focussed 
on. the opening of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, a meeting of advertising experts, which 
is absolutely international in character, will 
throw the limelight on to a side of advertising 
with which the public is quite unfamiliar, 

I believe that the 1924 convention will provide 
advertising men with a means of convincing 
the public that efficient advertising is an eco- 
nomical means of selling, which by necessitating 
the maintenance of quality benefits the consumer 
as definitely and positively as efficient pro- 


duction. 
& 


“See How We Run London” 


(THOMAS McDOUGALL, of Kings- 
way, London: 

Of course, the 1924 convention should be 

held in London. It is always a matter of 

wonder to me that while British advertising 


men and manufacturers think that a visit to 
America is necessary to round off their educa- 
tion, the American cannot judge his home course 
to be sufficient. Let us get Americans here. 
We’ve got something too to teach them. Show 
them that they’ve as much to»learn from us as 
we have from them. Let them see us at home 
and I’m certain that their impressions of the 
nation that can run London will not be to the 
disadvantage of Britain. 


& 


Impetus to Business 


RTHUR CHADWICK, chairman 
and managing director Amalga- 
mated Publicity Services, Ltd., 
London: 

The convention is wanted in London to give 
an impetus to business by the exchange of views, 
ideas and methods between the leading adver- 
tising men on “‘both sides.’ 

It is wanted in London because—as the ‘‘hub 
of the universe’—the doings and decisions of 
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FORTNIGHT OF FROLIC 
FOR BRITISH GUESTS 


Monster Banquet on June 1 in New 
York Precedes Convention, Which 
Will Be Followed by Tour of 
Eastern U. S. 


Plans for entertainment of the British 
delegation to the Atlantic City convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World have been developed by the 
National Reception Committee so that the 
hundred or more who cross the ocean 
will have few idle moments from June 1, 
when they land in New York, until June 
16 when they again turn their faces east. 

Following a meeting of the committee 
on May 16, it made public its program as 
follows: 

The committee, escorted by the Police 
Band, will be on board the municipal boat 
John F, Hylan, which will meet the Ber- 
engaria at Quarantine early on the morn- 
ing of June 1. The British delegation 
will be permitted to debark at Quarantine, 
with. baggage, and will proceed on the 


WILLIAM E. BERRY, PRESIDENT OF ALDWYCH 
CLUB, SURE OF BENEFICENT RESULTS 


| CERTAINLY hope that the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will accept the invitation to hold their 1924 Con- 


vention in London. 


Such a convention bringing together, as it would, the greatest 
minds and interests in advertising, would undoubtedly prove to 
be of incalculable and mutual advantage, particularly so to 
American and British advertisers. 


Quite apart from the lessons to be learned and the new ideas 
which can be assimilated as a result of personal contact between 
the protagonists of the great business of advertising on either 
side of the Atlantic, any project which is calculated to deepen 
the understanding, in business or out of it, between our American 
friends and ourselves, has my sincere support. 


We on this side would derive no uncertain benefit from the 
invigorating influence of American ideas, and I am sure, too, that 
the advertising interests in U. S. A. would find the experience 
of a visit to London of no less value. 


London will have a far reaching beneficial ef- 
fect on trading conditions right throughout the 
universe. 

It is wanted in London because the Associated 
Advertising Associations of the World cannot 
claim their title to the fullest extent until they 
have met here; hitherto their conventions have 
always been held in America. 
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PUBLICITY FOR PENNA. UTILITIES 


J. S. S. Richardson, Former Newspaper 
Man, Directs New Bureau 


Public utility corporations of Pennsyl- 
vania have organized the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Information Committee, 
with P. H. Gadsden, vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, Phil- 
adelphia, as chairman and Major J. S.'S. 
Richardson as director. James M. Ben- 
nett, publicity manager of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, is secretary. 
Major Richardson was until recently city 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and was for ten years on the New York 
Herald staff. 

In a statement attributed to Mr, Gads- 
den, the committee is described as “in 
fact, a State bureau created to supply to 
the public, through the press and other- 
wise, accurate information concerning the 
public utilities of Pennsylvania, with a 
view of crystallizing sound public opinion 
and a feeling on the part of the public 
which will promote clear understanding 
of public utilities.’ Headquarters are at 
930 City Centre Building, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM E. BERRY. 


Hylan to the Battery. There the Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post of the American 
Legion will meet them and escort them in 
automobiles to the City Hall, where 
Mayor Hylan will extend the city’s greet- 
ings. 

That evening the delegation will be 
guests of honor at a banquet tendered by 
the reception committee at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, attended by representatives 


of all the city’s advertising interests, 
Herbert S. Houston, past president of 
the A. A. C. W. and chairman of the 
National Reception Committee, will pre- 
side and F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson will act 
as toastmaster. Speakers scheduled are 
John W. Davis, former Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James’s, who will pro- 
pose a toast to “The King”; President 
Lou E. Holland of the A. A. C. W.; 
Julius Barnes, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; John 
Cheshire, president of the Thirty Club of 
London and head of the British delega- 
tion; and C, Harold Vernon, president- 
elect of the Thirty Club. 

Saturday, June 2, will find the visitors 
on a tour of the city, including a river 
trip around Manhattan Island and several 
other features which the committee has 
not yet announced. An evening at the 
Ziegfeld Follies will top off the day. 

Sunday morning at 8 o’clock the dele- 
gation will start for Atlantic City, ar- 
riving at 11 o’clock in time for the open- 
ing inspirational meeting. Convention 
activities will occupy their time until ad- 
journment on June 7. 


June 8, Friday, the Poor Richard Club 
will be hosts in Philadelphia, 


Washington will entertain the British 
party on June 9, the hosts being the 
Washington Advertising Club, the Na- 
tional Press Club and the Gridiron Club. 


June 10, Sunday, will be spent at Ni- 
agara Falls, following which the visitors 
a go to Toronto for a day on Canadian 
soil. 


Buffalo will put its best foot foremost 
on June 12, on the evening of which the 
delegates will start for New York City, 
where they will again arrive June 13. 


An international golf tournament at the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club near 
the city has been arranged for June 14. 


On June 15, the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will entertain the agents in the 
British group and the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association will take 
care of their colleagues from across the 
ocean. 

Saturday, June 16, is the date on which 
the British forces leave for home. 

Transportation arrangements for the 
tour are in charge of A, E. MacKinnon, 
while financial matters have been handled 
by George H. Dunkle. Russell R. Whit- 
man of the New York Commercial is 
chairman of the speakers’ committee, 
other members of which are Gilbert T. 
Hodges, F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, O. C. 
Harn and James Wright Brown. 

At the May 16 meeting of the reception 
committee, Mr. MacKinnon, Mr. Dunkle 
and Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer of 
the committee, reported on business ar- 
rangements. H. Rea Fitch, special com- 
missioner of Epitor & PUBLISHER, who 
has just returned from eight weeks in the 
British Isles, told the committee of his 
impressions of British advertising men, 
making special reference to the spirit in 
which the Thirty Club was attacking its 
task of securing the 1924 convention of 
the A. A. C. W. for London. 


The Victoria Embankment on the Thames, just opposite the Savoy Hotel, with the Houses 


of Parliament and the ‘‘Big Ben’’ clock tower in the distance. 


The building whose four 


chimneys rise against the sky-line under Big Ben is Scotland Yard, home of the detective 
branch of the Metropolitan Police Force. 


0 + New Insu ‘a.ice Schemc—See Page 12, 
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DR. FARNELL 


CLIMBS DOWN. 


Zan on Oxford's New 


Theatre Removed. 


ON CONDITIONS. 


The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
Farnell, has re- 
i1oved his ban on the New Oxford 


Jniversity, Dr. 


ayhouse. 
He had refused to allow 
gradps 


Dr. Farnell. 


(r, J. B. Fagan, orga 
roject, which had the 4 
any eminent men of le 
arnell says :— 


COL: ‘GUES CONSULTA 
Having ow had the opporta 
consulting with him (the Chal 
of the University, Lord Curzon! 
with certain of my most eminen 
leagues in the University, I hava 
solved to modify the former decid 
that I gave to you as follows:— 

I consent to the license for tt 
term, and up to. the middle of Sep 
tember, on condition that no under. 
graduates take part in the perform- 
ances, that those concerned in the 
Management of the theatre make a 
new application to me in the Long 
Vacation, or to the next Vice-Chancel- 
lor for consent to the license to have 
force throughout the rest of the cur- 
rent vear. 

This will allow you to open your 
theatre with your repertoire at the 
date which you had arranged. 


NEW APPLICATION. 


But it will still be necessary: for me 
© license each particular play. 

Tf your new application -omes to me 
‘arly in September I shall then he 
ible te share with the future Vice- 
Jhancellor the responsibiiity of decid- 
mgitor the rest of your period. 

ad the arrangements for this pro- 
ject been originally conducted with 
more knowledge of the Act of Parlia- 
ment governing theatres in Oxford, 
less friction and less inconvenience 
would have ensued. 


Dr. Farnell, it will be recalled, com- 
iined of the fact that, as a magistrate, 
should have been consulted on the 
itial licensing of a new theatre. 

Ryery play performed in Oxford, he 

ded, had to be licensed by the Vice- 
lancellor of the University. 


‘OMAN KILLED BY HER 
WEDDING RING. 


ips From Finger Into Her Mouth 
and Lodges in Throat. 


Mrs, Annie Elizabeth Ward, of Shef- 
|d, died yesterday as the result of a 
jyic accident. 

‘he swallowed her gold wedding ring, 
ich slipped off her finger into her 
uth. The ring lodged in her throat 
isubsequently choked her, 


HARABANC WIRELESS. 


ee ileal 
lceiving Set for Entertainment 
of Passengers. 


Wireless experiment on one of their 
‘icles has been successfully carried 
‘ by a Kettering firm of charabanc 
pprietors, 
jo aerial was employed, the receiy- 

set being affixed to the woodwork 

the side of the driver, while an 
‘plifier was used which could be 
red in any postion inside or outside 
| charabane. 

jhe firm now propose to instal receiv- 
} sets on all their charabancs for 
{ entertainment of their passengers, 


} 


GRPETS COSTING £4,100 
: SOLD FOR £575. 


TL ae 
lounsel on the Way Prices 
| “Tumbled Down.” 


: 
echo of the “antique furniture 
*, Shrager v Basil Dighton, 
ited, and another, wag heard inthe 


#’s Bench Division yesterday before 
Hivisional Court 

| motion was made by the defendants 
}3eeurity for costs of av appeal 
‘bred by the plaintiff against a judg- 
of the Senior Official Referee in 
‘ur of the defendants 

t. dowitt, KC., said that since the 


Ser? 
City al 
Wednes 
porary 
southern 

Further 
averted ( 
represental 
away many 
immediateiy f 

For a time’@fe road 
only upon the sewgr pipe 
service of the L.C.C. 
diverted through Br 

Had this subsidence nol been 
covered in time, a heavily-laden tram- 
car may have crashed through the road- 
way into the pit beneath. 


WIDENING THE TUBE. 

For hours yesterday morning work- 
men were engaged in shovelling tons of 
ballast and rubble into a simali hoie in 
the roadway which, it was stated, was 
about 30 feet deep, and stretched for 
several yards each way beneath 
concrete hed, 

Widening and reconstruction of the 


tube is now in progress, and at the spot , 


where the subsidence cccurred a crogs- 
over from one line te the other is being 
made. 2 

This necessitates an extra width of 
tunnel, and it was while boring 10 ob- 
tain the required ape?ture that a watet 
* pocket’ was struck by the engineers 

Tt is believed that the water is part 
of the Effra, an underground strea‘n 
which after flowing from Brixton H1!l, 


turns off at this point towards the 
Thames, 
The accident was unfortunate ‘we- 


cause of the rush of people to see the 
Royal wedding. 

At the three stations which have 
been closed by the mishap—Stockwell, 
Clapham-road, and Clapham Commun 
—smal] crowds gathiered, but a notive 
informed them that the tunnel was 
flooded and that trains were not ruu- 
ning ‘beyond Kennington Oval. 

EMERGENCY BUS SERVICE. 

Additional buses were rushed to the 
spot ‘by the Underground controllers, 
and there was little delay in the jour, 
ney to the City, 

Extra buses will 
until this section 
opened. 

In the meantime a three-minute § 
vice of trains will run between ~‘oor- 
gate and the Elephant and Castle, and 
a ten-minute service hetween the 
Elephant and the Oval 

It is expected ihat the train service 
over the full route to Clapham Commen 
will be resumed shortly 

The normal tram service was restored 
shortly after 8 o'clock Jast night, 


to on 
is 


continue 


of the line 


TOY BALLOONS TRAVEL 
365 MILES. 


Liberated at Brighton and Found 
in Germany. 


Two toy balloons liberated at Brizh- 
ton were found #2 hours lajer ay Cassel, 
Germany, having traveiled 365 mites at 
30 miles an hour. 


litle ballon rh: 


the ; 


ABBEY. 


BRIDE LEAVES FOE 


VENTURE. 


Late Lord Shrewsbury’s 
| Signature Mystery. 


| £25,000 GUARANTEE. 


That the late Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Sir Henry Busby Bird signed a £25,000 
gudrantee without knowing the fact was 
the defence in an unusual High Court 

} case yesterday. 
An action was brought by the London 
| Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited, 
against the executors of the late earl, 
| Sir Elenry Busby Bird and Mr, James 
1 Gibson, of Lucy-street, Stretford-road, 
Manchester, claiming £25,000 alleged 
to be due to the bank from the Aniline 
Dye and Chemical Company, Limited. 


SPECIMEN SIGNATURES. 
Mr. Stuart Bevan, K.C., for the plain- 
fis, said the main defence was that 
signatories were misled into signing 
he fraudulent misrepresentations of 
Gibson. 
Wien Mr. Gibson put it before them, 
alleged, he concealed the fact 
\ as a guarantee, and told them 
a mere specimen signature 
1 the bank required in order 
ecimen signatures of Lord 
and Sir Henry Bird, who 
ined the board of the 
gad Chemical Company. 
rewsbury and Sir Henry 
Wously signed specimen 
for the bank, 


OD JUDGMENT. 
in respect of the 
The bank nad 
egzainst the com- 

0, representing 

oats. 
yained unsatisfied, 

F not in a position to 
i Abilities, and in these ir- 
i Amces the bank made the claim 
Mihst the defendants as guarantors 
of the company’s account, * 
Mr. Thomas Pollitt, manager of the 
tank’s Stretford branch, said, in cross- 
exumination by Mr. Patrick Hastings, 
K.C,, M.P., for Lord Shrewsbury's exe- 
cutors, that he did not know Gibson was 
an undischarged bankrupt, or that his 
companies all became insolvent 

MRS. BROWNLEE A DIRECTOR. 
Alice Maud Mary Robinson, formerly 
secretary to the Aniline Dye Company, 
said the minutes of the meeting, at 
which she was not present, of October 
21, 1920, recording that the guarantee 
had been signed by the directors, she 
wrote on instroctions sven to her by 
Mr. Gibson. 

A copy of that minute was sent to Sir 
Henry Bird. 


: enarian 
ived to 107. 


Mrs. Jane Lister, of Lincoln, who cele- 
' brated her l07th birthday last February, 
and was Lelieved to be England's oldest 
inhabitant, died at her home yesterday. > 
She retained her faculties to the end. 
1e ayo she declined an offer of 
o appedr on the music- 
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a belive 
removal 
of Walter Her 
ship also made 
ston obtained thi 
imself of certain of Mr 
! perty by fraud. 
The action was brou 
Henry Baker, who wa 
share of the estate 


ting, near | 


ing in London on November 4, 1920. All 
directors were present. ‘ 
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him. and persuadg 
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BRIGHTON AGAINST SUNDAY i a 
5 ss nm. + 


EARL’S BUSINESS | 


Witness attended the directors’ meet- | 


utes of the previous meeting | 


| 


| fused to 


| called upon, 


ENA EN VaTIN ES 
INTERESTING ITEMS FROM 
ALL QUARTERS. 


British Mission to Vatican. 

The present annual cost of the British 
jon to the Vatican is approximately 
30. 
£110,000 for Westminster Hall Repairs. 

Reparation work on Westminster Hall, 
Which commenced in May 1914, and is 
now nearly completed, will cost approxi- 
mately £110,000. 

Steampacket Company Close Down, 

Dundalk and Newry Steampacket 
Company are to close down indefinitely 
owing to a fresh wages dispute with the 
scanien, 

Union President in Social Work. 

Mr. Gordon Bagnall, president of the 
Oxford Union, has been appointed to 
the post of Associate Warden. at the 
University Settlement, Liverpool. 


Cocaine Substitutes Committee. 
A Committee is to be appointed by the 
Minister of Health to investigate *he 


value, for medical and surgical pur- 
poses, of possible substitutes fcr 
cocaine. 


A Good Day's Work. + 

“ [o's all in the day’s work,” W. H 
Dalton, 2 Monmouthshire rat destrue- 
tion officer, said aiter he had arrested 
the progress of a runaway horse’ near 
Newport and saved four children's lives 


“ Hullo!’ Holland. 

For the telephone service between 
Great Britain and the Netherlands the 
unit for cominunication is to be three 
minutes, al a charge of 5s. for London, 
7s. Scotland, and 8s. 6d Northern Ire- 
land. ae 


Lecturer Addresses 5,000 Children, 

Mr, Frederick Whelen, of the League 
of Nations Union, addressed nearly 
5,000 schoo] children at the invitation 
of the Lancashire education authorities, 
beginning his tour on April 16 and 
finishing on April 25, 

When Billiards Are Not Allowed. 

That billiards may not be played in 
a public hall after 1 a.m, was stated 
at Kingston Police Court yesterday 
when Edgar Wilson, proprietor of a bil- 
hard hall in Surbiton, was fined £1 for 
allowing it to be open after regulation 


' closing time. 
! £50 Compensation from L.C.C. 


By the payment of £50 as compenea- 
tion by the L.C.C., settlement was 
arrived at in an action, at Shoreditch 
County Court, in which Joseph J. Bay-~ 
don, Hackney-road, E., sought damages 
for injuries caused by an alleged defec- 
tive trarnline, 

Income Tax Defaulter’s “ Rights.” 

Blackburn magistrates yesterday re- 
commit an income tax de- 
faulter, whose claim for special rebate 
was said to have been turned down by 
commissioners without defendant being 
The case was adjourned 
for investigation, 

Prophecy or Truth, 

When a solicitor at Shoreditch County 
Court asked a plaintiff what the doctor 
said to him, Judge Cluer interposed, 
“That is immaterial. He might have 
told him that he would die to-morrow, 

ich would be prophesying: or he 
ave said, ‘You will die one 
puld be true,” 

oach, 
faptain Lionel 

Macfarlan, 
an, in Salis- 
mules drew 
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NEW R.A. 

sembly of Academicians 
, held yesterday, elected 
rren Philpot, A.R.A., a 
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/ 
/ DE VALERA. 


hblin correspondent telegraphs 
is NO truth in a report eireu- 
me quarters yesterday tbat 
fa hud been captured. 
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O you realize that in England, Scotland, Wales 


and Ireland th F MILLION 
BY A PU B LIC ITY Rea haite te bee eoumecadss pat 


CAM PAIGN These customers want no converting. Pioneers have 
done that years ago, and in so doing have reaped—are 

IN THE still reaping—rich rewards. You should come into the 
finest, most easily handled market in the world, and 


earn big, new profits. 
The lever which puts the selling machinery in mo- 


THE LONDON 
DAILY MAIL 


the National advertising medium which in one single 

more than a morning carries your appeal into more than one and 
three-quarter million homes throughout the whole of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 


The Daily Mail has a guaranteed Net Daily Sale of 


| THE NATIONAL over a million and three-quarters. It reaches every 


great City, every town and every village throughout 


ADVERTISING Britain by breakfast time. It is printed simultaneously 


in London and Manchester, and is carried to distant 


MEDI UM FOR parts by a dozen special trains in order that every part 


of the nation can be served in the morning. 


It is bought and read by every class of the commu- 
nity. It “blankets” the United Kingdom every day. 
Its prestige, like its net sale, is unrivalled. The Daily 


Mail has its readers’ full confidence, and the pulling 
power of its advertisements is beyond comparison. 
HE map shows at a glance how your Horace S. Imber, the Advertisement Director of the 
DAILY MAIL, is staying at the Ambassador Hotel, 
) E Atlantic City, during the entire period of the A. A. C. 
J0,000 people is planted at the doors W. Convention-——June 3 to June 7—and the following 
emetropolis. There are no “distances” week will be at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

: ‘We Ask him about THE DAILY MAIL and what it 
ver in Britain. Its massed popula- will do for you. Let him map out a campaign for you. 


new, compact, ready-made market of 


centres on a straight line, only 500 He is here to tell all you want to know about national 
8 long, from London to Aberdeen— advertising in Britain. 
la railway journey of 12 hours end to Permanent Address: 


H. S. IMBER, 
| 3 4 Carmelite House. London, E.C. 4 
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THE : PROPRIETORS 
_ 
and 


MANAGEMENT + OF 


The Daily Telegraph - : 


in associating themselves most 
cordially with the proposal that 
the 1924 Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World should be held in 
Great Britain, add a_ personal 
invitation to the delegates to visit 
the offices of The Datly Telegraph 
where they will endeavour to 
demonstrate how, whilst retain- 
ing the traditions of a great 
British newspaper, they have 
moved. with the most modern 
ideas in production and organi- 


sation. 
Head Office: Branch Offices: 
RLEET OST. Ergin Ha 
LONDON, ; : rlASY 


: ; Manchester : 
Er. Geas : 3 New York Parts : 


Editor & 


Publisher 


for IEE Ve) i 


May 


a. ene 
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LONDON—THE WONDER CITY—LURES VISITORS | 


The City, One Square Mile; Royal Westminster and 27 Boroughs Make Up the Capital of the Empire; 
Great Transit System Is of Especial Interest. 


fat 1924 CONVENTION of 
* the Associated Advertising Clubs 
f theWorld is held in London, American 
dyertising men who decide to make the 
yurney to the British capital may look 
orward with assurance to a convention 
aat will be enhanced by the sights and 
zenes of an environment such as only 
ondon can present. No other choice of 
enue could be happier or more propiti- 
us, for in 1924 the attractions of Lon- 
on will be augmented by the British 
mpire Exposition, the largest and most 
nportant exposition yet organized in 
reat Britain. 


London—capital of the British Em- 
(re; the center of a world-wide trade 
id commerce, with their concomitant of 
iblicity; and not only the cradle of 
nglish history, but, in a measure, the 
adle of American history as well. And, 
rough a common language, the multi- 
tious feautres of interest in London are 
most as clearly envisaged to Ameri- 
ins-as they are to Englishmen. 


Here is a, close-up of some of the 
enes and features of the historic capi- 


7 & 


ONDON CITY is the central 

square mile once occupied by the 
alled city and its suburbs. It is Lon- 
mM proper, within yet aloof from the 
st of the vast settlement, and under the 
mtrol of the Lord Mayor’ and the Cor- 
ation. Save the General Postoffice, 
ere is not a State building within its 
ecincts, yet the city is the pulse of the 
titish Empire. It developed by itself— 
free city. 


It has long since ceased to be a dwell- 
g place—it is thronged by countless 
ousands by day and is deserted at night. 
Imost the whole of this area, which is 
inged by the ancient wharves of the 
ver, is covered by financial and commer- 
al offices, with which are commingled 
uildhall, the. Man- 

.on House, the 
oyal Exchange, the 
‘ock Exchange, the 
iid Bailey, St. 
lul’s Cathedral, and 
ty or so parish 
harches that have 
'ryived the changes 
1 time. Most of 
ese churches are 
lautiful edifices, 
‘ith towers and 
zeples that glisten 
‘tite in the sun, and 
‘ost of them have 


Istorical associa- 
ims, 
Some there are 


jat tell of the old 
olonial days, among 
‘em the venerable 
« Ethelburga, 
jierein Hudson and 
ls crew attended 
(mmunion ere sail- 
% for the North- }> 
Vst; and St. Sepul- 
(re, in which lies 
tried Capt. John 
mith, Governor of 
ts Virginia Colony 
(was he that Poca- 
Intas saved), and 
ere Roger Wil- 
lms, founder of 
hode Island, was 
Iptized. 


}OYAL WEST- 
~ MINSTER is in 
tility the capital 
‘y of England. It 
the seat of the 
gislature, the 
tts of Justice, 


and the Government offices. In West- 
minster, too, are the royal palaces, the 
State museums and galleries, the chief 
parks, the great missions, the clubs, the 
theatres and concert halls, the principal 
hotels and restaurants and the important 
shopping thoroughfares. 

Go back a thousand years and one can 
visualize the walled city of London and 
in the fields to the West the solitary 
monastery—the Westminster—and pal- 
ace that became the cradle of the national 
history of England. Today the monas- 
tery is the shrine of the English race, 
the palace the capitol of an empire. 

Apart from its associations, Westmin- 
ster Abbey is one of the finest examples 
of a pre-Reformation Abbey in Britain, as 
the cloisters and other considerable por- 
tions of the old conventual buildings have 
been preserved. Visitors should there- 
fore make a point of seeing the whole of 
the Abbey and not of merely confining 
their itinerary to the Abbey church. Be- 
side the Abbey stands the parish church 
of St. Margaret, wherein. lies the dust of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The magnificent new Palace of West- 
minster (such is the correct title of the 
British Houses of Parliament), the most 
splendid building erected in any city in 
modern times, is open on certain days for 
public inspection, while permission to be 
present at debates in the House of Com- 
mons can be readily obtained. 

Encompassing the city and Westmin- 
ster are twenty-seven Metropolitan bor- 
oughs that, with the two cities, comprise 
the municipal County of London. The 
boroughs on the west, the north, and 
the southwest are chiefly residential, 
while those on the east and southeast 
are mainly industrial. Surrounding the 
county are the suburban settlements, 
many of them laid out on garden-city 
lines. These form the rim of a vast and 
compact metropolis that is roughly cir- 
cular in plan and is bisected into two 
equal divisions by the winding Thames. 


It- has been said that no other great 
city in Europe has such beautiful en- 
virons as London. The country around 
the British capital is not only beautiful, 
but so widely diverse in physical charac- 
ter and scenery that the pleasure of rural 
excursions never wanes through monot- 
ony. Northward lie pastoral Middlesex 
and the watercourses and farmlands of 
Hertfordshire; southward the rugged 
chalk-hills and greensand ridges of Sur- 
rey; eastward the forest lands of Essex; 
southeast the Kentish hills and orchards 
and hop-gardens, and westward the 
wooded undulations of Buckinghamshire, 
the county of Hampden, Penn, Gray and 
Burke. 

Then there is the silvery Thames, 
winding along past stately Hampton 
Court and Royal Windsor. All around 
London are the fine estates, the old manor 
houses, and the sequestered villages with 
grey church tower rising above red-tiled 
roofs, that are typical features of the 
English countryside. 


& 


(CHIEF AMONG THE HISTORIC 

LONDON BUILDINGS is the 
Tower of London, which stands by the 
river at the eastern side of the city. It 
is the finest example of a medieval castle 
in England, and consists of a double line 
of fortified walls inclosing the great keep 
—the White Tower—built by William 
the Conqueror. 

No heed should be given to the pleas- 
ing fancies of the romantic novelist that 
the Tower was little more than a prison 
for victims of royal disfavor. For cen- 
turies it was the State workshop and 
strongroom. It was a citadel, an arsenal, 
a naval station, a mint, a palace, a place 
of safe keeping for the royal treasures. 
The regalia is still kept in safe custody 
there. The Tower is open to visitors 
daily, and the exhibits and other features 
are explained by the courteous wardens. 


Engines that Make and Mark Modern Civilization Will Afford an Apparently Boundless Vista in the Machinery Hall of the British Empire Exhibit 


Nearly opposite the Tower is South- 
wark Cathedral, on the Bankside that was 
the site of Shakespeare’s Globe Theater. 
This fine old building has associations 
with Shakespeare and other poets and 
playwrights, but maybe its chief inter- 
est for Americans will be the Harvard 
Chapel, which was restored in memory 
of John Harvard by students of the uni- 
versity that he founded. Harvard’s father 
was a church warden of St. Saviour’s, as 
the church was formerly termed. 


Against the northern boundary of the 
city are the remains of two ancient 
priories—St. Bartholomew’s Church and 
Charterhouse. The former is the oldest 
church in London, the nave a_ perfect 
example of Norman architecture. Char- 
terhouse, associated with Thackeray’s 
“The Newcomes,” is an Elizabethan man- 
sion used as an almshouse and school. 


Virtually all the churches and other 
buildings mentioned as in the city have 
a great deal of historical interest. Thirty- 
two of these churches were designed by 
Wren, the architect, who rebuilt London 
after the Great Fire of 1666. The monu- 
ment, in Billingsgate Fish Market, com- 
memorates this fire. It is a tall stone 
column, from the top of which there are 
some fine prospects over London. Wren, 
its builder (he was an astronomer as well 
as an architect), at one time considered 
adapting it for a telescope. 


Guildhall, with its Great Hall, Crypt 
and Museum, is another historic building 
of great interest, while to deal even 
briefly with the features and interest of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral would fil whole 
pages of this publication. The Abbey 
and the Palace of Westminster have al- 
ready been referred to. 


Near the Abbey is the great cathedral 
erected in recent years by the English 
Catholics. Many decades must elapse 
ere the interior of this noble edifice be 
completed; but the portions already fin- 
ished reflect the splendor that the interior 
. will assume in years 
to come. 


: Was iT VNO# 

BURKE who 
termed the parks the 
Lungs of London? 
Surely few other 
large cities, particu- 
larly old cities, can 
boast of such an ex+ 
tensive tract of 
parkland in their 
very center as Lon- 
don. Hyde Park is 
about a square mile 
in area, and with 
the adjoining Green 
and St. James’ 
Parks, form a con- 
tinuous stretch of 
finely timbered park- 
land extending from 


Kensington on the 
west to Charing 
Cross and West- 


minster. 
Hyde Park is the 
rendezvous of so- 
ciety, and the scene 
about Rotten Row 
near. Hyde Park 
* Corner when | the 
j rank and fashion of 
i London  foregather 
; here in the season is 
brilliant in the ex- 
‘treme. The Green 
} Park is skirted on 
one side by Piccadil- 
ly, in this part lined 
by fine mansions and 
clubs, 
In St. James’ 
Park is Buckingham 
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A Few Copies 
Available to 
Business 


Chiefs 


66 ORE. Business’” is 
a brochure issued 
by a leading West-End 
firm of London publicity 
experts. It puts into a 
nutshell the whole subject 
of advertising—from the 
creation of a trade-mark 
to the final distribution of 
goods. This brochure has 
done more to stimulate 
British business men to 
new effort and new en- 
deavour than any other 
trade-issued publication. 
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Business chiefs are invited 
to write on their business 
letter-head for one of the few 
remaining copies of ‘‘More 
Business.” 
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IIIS EIEIO 


The Meerloo Publicity Serv- 
ice Ltd. undertake the market- 
ing of high-class products 
only in Great Britain or in 
any part of the British Empire. 
Big sales are created by origi- 
nality, power and a thorough 
knowledge of British psychol- 
ogy. 
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96, New Bond St., 
London, W.1, England 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selintific,’”?” Wesdo, London 
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PLEDGES BUSINESS 


MEN’S WELCOME 


N supporting the official invitation being conveyed by the 
British Delegation of Advertising Men to the Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Atlantic City, to hold their 1924 Conven- 
tion in London, a hearty welcome would be assured them by the 
business men of Great Britain who recognise the value of scien- 


tific advertising as one of the keystones to success in business 


progress. 


Advertising has made great strides in recent years, but there 
is still room for improvement and the best method of developing 
this and formulating new methods is by the interchange of ideas 


around a conference table, and 


the Advertising Clubs of the 


World can rest assured every effort would be made to render 


the stay of their members as interesting as possible. 


Palace, the residence of the Court when 
in London. Before the palace stands the 
fine Queen Victoria. Memorial, whence a 
new processional road leads past St. 
James’ Palace to Charing Cross. St. 
James’ Palace was built originally by 
Henry VIII, and, although no longer a 
residence of the sovereign, is used for 
ceremonial purposes, such as levees. It is 
still to the Court of St. James that for- 
eign ambassadors are accredited. The 
changing of the Guard at these palaces 
is a stately old-world ceremony that 
takes place daily. 

On the east side of St. James’ Park is 
the Horse Guards, originally the Guard 
House of. Whitehall Palace, the only 
actual remains of which is the Banquet- 
ing Hall (now a museum). Another 
picturesque military ceremony is the 
changing of the mounted guard at White- 
hall. Kensington Palace, at the western 
side of Hyde Park, is likewise a royal 
palace no longer a residence of the sover- 
eign. Here the State Apartments are 
open to the public. 

Regent’s Park, on the north of London, 
is notable for its Zoological Gardens, the 
London Zoo, as it is popularly termed, 
taking foremost rank among the zoologi- 
cal collections of the world. The other 
parks of London are too numerous to be 
mentioned individually, while in additions 
to these open spaces there are various 
heaths and commons—chief among them 
Hampstead Heath and Wimbledon 
Common—scattered around the inner cir- 
cle of London. 


The Selfridge Shops on Oxford street, London, 


WOODMAN BURBIDGE. 


TPO THE AVERAGE VISITOR 
the Thames. in London seems 
anything but a river of commerce, albeit 
it is the greatest commercial river in the 
world, with entrances and clearances ex- 
ceeding in tonnage and in value those of 
any other port. This is because the docks 
and wharves are below London Bridge, 
in a district to which the stranger seldom 
finds a way, except when impelled by 
business. Above the City the Thames is 
a broad stream on whose bosom few 
craft save barges float, the bridges de- 
barring vessels of any size from going 
very far above the Tower of London. 

Tower Wharf is quite a good point, 
however, at which the stranger can see 
something of London’s shipping,’ for off 
the wharves here there are usually to be 
seen many vessels of good burden, while 
ever and anon the 500-ton bascules of 
the Tower Bridge are raised and lowered 
as craft enter or leave the Pool. The 
main range of docks and wharves extend 
from London Bridge to Barking Reach, 
a distance of several miles, and below 
the latter point are detached docks and 
wharves, as at Tilbury and Queenbor- 
ough. 

The docks and wharves and the appur- 
tenant warehouses are under the Port of 
London Authority, a specially constituted 
body, from which permission can usually 
be obtained for an itinerary of any of 
the great docks under its control. Many 
of the sheds and warehouses are of great 
size and are literally crammed with valu- 
able commodities, brought from the utter- 


This great department store was built up 


and is headed by Gordon Selfridge, an American, who has introduced American ideas into 
London retail merchandising. 


E hope to have the 

pleasure of seeing 
most readers of this ad- 
vertisement, of getting to 
actual hand-shakes. As 
the premier advertising 
Agency of the Midlands, 
let us lend our weight to 
the request that America 
sends a real live conting- 
ent to this country for an 
advertising convention. 
We take a keen interest 
in American methods, we 
want you to learn all that 
we are doing over here. 
Come along, you will be 
more than welcome. 


Meanwhile 


—As one or two of our 
clients hope to extend 
their activities for various 
products, to the American 
market, we shall be 
mighty pleased to receive 
specimen copies and rate 
cards for every class of 
publication. 


LIMITED 


Grosvenor Buildings, 
Steelhouse Lane, 
BIRMINGHAM 


most ends of the inhabited world 

From the city to Chelsea, a distance 
of four miles, the left bank of the 
Thames is skirted by a splendid riverside 
drive, lined for the greater part of its 
length by pleasant gardens that are over- 
looked by fine buildings, among them sev- 
eral of the leading hotels. The Palace of 
Westminster stands at the end of the 
Victoria Embankment, which is the chief 
section of this drive. On the opposite 
bank there is only a short stretch of em- 
bankment, and on this side black 
wharves and warehouses alternate with 
imposing buildings, among the latter 
being the London County Hall. 

Above London, at Kew, the Thames 
becomes a waterway of pleasure, and 
from this point a swarded towpath leads 
along past Kew Gardens to Richmond, 
and thence to Twickenham, Kingston and 
other famous up-river resorts. In sum- 
mertime the scene on the river at these 
places is one of animation and gaiety, 
the beauty of the scenery and the gay at- 
tire of the river folk—in punt and dinghy 
and launch—composing a sight that re- 
mains long in the recollection of the 
stranger. 

Kew Gardens are a domain of singular 
charm and beauty at all times; almost 
adjoining is’ Richmond, with the Ter- 
race, whence come such glorious views 
over the Thames Valley, views such as 
Sir Walter Scott confessed that even 
Scotland had nought to vie with in 
beauty. At Richmond is a deer park 
that was formed by Charles I, and is 
now perhaps the finest public park in 
England. Above Kingston is Hampton 
Court, the magnificent riverside palace 
built for Cardinal Wolsey and which be- 
came a favorite residence of many of 
the English sovereigns. The State Apart- 
ments and the beautiful gardens are open 


to the public. 


A REMARKABLE FEATURE of 
the business side of London is the 
segregation of the various professions 
and trades, each having its own recog- 
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nized quarter of the town. Thus the 
lawyer's settlement is the old Inns of 
Court that fringe the western borders of 
the city, quaint old-world places, where 
offices, halls and churches are set about 
pleasant gardens, 

These inns—the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s 
Inn—constitute what is virtually a Legal 
University. They have been here for 
hundreds of years and their existence was 
responsible for the Courts of Justice 
being removed to this quarter in recent 
years. The specialists in medicine and 
in surgery are to be found in Harley 


pomeraremaermenne 


street, in the West End, where almost 
every house in this long byway is occu- 
pied by a doctor. For art dealers one 
would go to the St. James’ Square dis- 
trict, where are Christie’s famous auc- 
tion rooms and innumerable shops de- 
voted exclusively to antiques and works 
of art generally. Bond street is another 
art quarter. For furniture there is the 
Tottenham Court Road, wherein many 
of the most important furnishing empori- 
ums are situated. 

The publishers have the Paternoster 
Row district, where is the old Hall of 
the Stationers Company. The neighbor- 
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ing Fleet street is the quarter of the 
printers. Here are the offices of the 
great British newspapers, and here, too, 
as one might expect, are to be found 
many of the leading advertising agencies. 

For the shipping offices there are two 
distinct quarters, the chief one in the 
Leadenhall street district of the City, the 
other, mainly for passenger bookings, in 
Cockspur street, adjacent to the West 
End hotels. In recent years the Strand 
has developed into the recognized quarter 
for the offices of the British Overseas 
Dominions, chief among them the splen- 
did building of the Australian Common- 


— 


London Wants the A. A, C, W. to Meet in London in 1924 at the Same Time as the British Empire Exhibit, Which Will Be Held at Wembley. 
A General View of the Exhibit Grounds Is Shown Above. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Founder and First Editor of 
“The Daily News,” — 1846 


MARCH, 1923 


When You Come to London 


You will appreciate the unique 
power and influence of “The 
Daily News”, and its reputation 
as an essential medium both for 
appealing to the national British 
market and for producing “the 


best results for the least money” 
with a 


Certified Average Net Sale for 


621,993 Copies Daily 


Che Daily News 


is the most attractive advertising proposition 
in the British Isles, or indeed in the world 


ee 
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Editor 


LIVERPOOL 


IS BEHIND 


LONDON 


insofar as the invitation to the Ad. Clubs 
of the World is concerned, so we are sure 
it will be accepted. The warmth of her 
welcome may not be so obvious—we of 
the North are not an emotional crowd— 
but the sincerity will be there all right. 


In no other way however is Liverpool 


behind London. 


Make up your minds—you Ad. Men of 
America—to spend a couple of days here 
when you come over next year. It is the 
jumping-off ground for many of the love- 
liest spots of the Old Country, and you 
will never forgive yourselves if you miss 
them. 


Incidentally, you must call at Liverpool 
for business reasons. There are ten 
million people within a fifty-mile radius; 
hard-working, money-making and goods- 
buying people. Hard-headed too, so if 
you contemplate marketing a commodity 
in this ideal “try out’’ area—for goodness 
sake consult someone who not only 
knows the ground but also the psychol- 
ogy of the people. 


We advertise the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, 
The Craig Golfmeter and the. Collier 
Keyworth Chair Irons in England—but 
we specialize in foodstuffs and articles sold 
through Grocery and Drug Stores. It 
may pay you to get in touch with us. 


Anyhow, send for one of our Zone & 
Population Maps of the British Isles, you 
will find it useful. 


FORBES KEIR 
& BULLEN Lr. 


DIRECTORS 


C. Forbes Keir, President of the Incorporated Institute 
of Publicity 


C. Hugh Bullen 


Advertising (Service) Agents 


105 Bold St. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


& Publisher 
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wealth. For the spice and dried-fruit 
merchants there is Eastcheap in the City; 
for the tea merchants Mincing Lane; for 
the corn merchants Mark Lane, and so 
on; almost every street of the city has 
its particular branch of commerce. 

In Clerkenwell are the workshops of 
the silversmiths, in Bermondsey the great 
tanneries, in Southwark the offices and 
warehouses of the hop merchants. And 
this segregation is reflected even in 
trades of latter-day origin, for about 
Soho are offices of the moving-picture 
firms, and in Great Portland street the 
showrooms of the automobile manufac- 
turers and agents. 

Now this segregation has many ad- 
vantages, not the least being that the 
visitor interested in a certain trade or 
profession has facilities for coming into 
direct contact with the subject of his at- 
tention, such as could never be available 
were all the individual members ot such 
trade or profession distributed through- 
out London generally. 


Se, 


Wh CHIEE SHOPPING THOR 
OUGHFARES of London are 
the famous Regent street, Oxford street, 
the Brompton Road, and Knightsbridge, 
all of which are situated in Westminster. 
In Regent street and Oxford street many 
of the shops have been rebuilt on a splen- 
did scale in very recent years, and when 
the reconstructions in progress will have 
been completed these two streets will be 
almost unrivaled among the shopping 
thoroughfares of Europe. 

In Oxford street is the great store of 
Selfridge’s, an establishment of magnifi- 
cent design and proportions, with 200 de- 
partments. Harrod’s Stores, in the 
Brompton Road, is another splendid em- 
porium of world-wide fame, and, near by, 
are the extensive stores of Harvery 
Nichols’ and Wolland’s. Whiteley’s, the 
first of the great stores established in 
London, is in the Westbourne Grove dis- 
trict, in the west. Besides those men- 
tioned, there are various others, among 
the most notable being John Barker’s, 
Derry and Toms’, and Ponting’s at Ken- 
sington, one of the fashionable West End 
districts. Certain of the stores adjoin 
stations of the Underground railways, and 
in several cases are connected with the 
stations by arcades flanked by the shop 
windows of the stores. 

Advertising is a very important fea- 
ture with the London stores, it being 
quite a common practice for many of 
the store to take one, two, and even three 
whole pages at frequent intervals in 
journals haying a circulation ranging 
from half a million to a million and a 
half. The advertising managers of the 
great London stores are ever ready to 
exchange notes with American publicity 
men. 


BUSINESS TO THE DAY, pleas- 

ure to the night. To the visitor 
the night side of London life generally 
centers around Piccadilly Circus and the 
Strand, about which are thetheaters, the 
music halls, the cinemas, the taverns, the 
restaurants and all else that compose the 
ephemeral joys of a night in London, 
Piccadilly Circus has of late years ac- 
quired a Broadway touch with respect to 
illuminated signs, and what with these, 
the brilliance of the street lamps and 
those of the theaters and the like, and 
the throngs of people passing to and fro 
on pleasure bent, an animated and joy- 
ous scene is presented. 


Of restaurants there is a choice to 
suit all tastes and all pockets. Corner 
houses where one may dine well, and to 
good music, for a few shillings; expen- 
sive restaurants that cater for the 
wealthy epicure; and the foreign restau- 
rants of Soho, where one may obtain a 
wonderful many-course table d’hote, 
tastefully served, for a trifling sum, or 
an a la carte that extends to the other 
end of the scale. Many of the London 
taverns have American oyster bars, and 
other features adopted from the United 
States, some of them now not in vogue 
in that country. The taverns close about 
10 o’clock, the restaurants at 11 or 12, the 
latter thus affording a chance for the 
theater folk to have supper before re- 
turning home. 


Of night life of a workaday character 
there is much to be seen in the early 
hours of the morning in Fleet street, 
when the newspaper offices are at their 
busiest; and in Covent Garden, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate markets, when 
London’s commissariat is working at its 


hardest. 
& 


N GREATER LONDON there are 
nearly eight million people, and 
the great majority of the workers among 
them dwell at a distance from the scene 
of their labor. Bear this in mind: con- 
sider, too, the countless journeyings oc- 
casioned by everyday business activities ; 
the. attractions of the central area with 
respect to shopping, pleasure and enter- 
tainment ; and, moreover, that there is al- 
ways a considerable floating population of 
visitors in the capital, and it will be ap- 
preciated that the provision of adequate 
facilities for locomotion is a task of no 
mean proportions, 


The chief transport undertakings are 
the combination of underground and sur- 
face railways, motor buses and _ street 
railways known as London’s Under- 
ground; the street railways of the Coun- 
ty Council; the underground and sur- 
face lines of the Metropolitan Railway, 
and the suburban lines of the trunk rail- 
days. Of these the London’s Under- 
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A Beautiful Situation, Easy.of Approach by Motor, or by Rail, Has Been Provided for 
the Empire Exhibit, on Whose Grounds the Associated Advertising Clubs Have Been 
Invited to Meet in 1924, 
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What Yorkshire 
Stands For 


YY ORKSHIRE is the largest County in England, and has more acres 
than there are letters in the Bible. 


It contains important seaports and valuable coal fields, so that it has be- 
come the home of 


The Woolcombing Trade Woollens and Worsteds 
Ready-For-Wear Trade Engineering Trades 


There are over four millions of people within its borders, and their 
papers are 


The Yorkshire Post 
The Yorkshire Evening Post 


The quality of the circulation of the morning paper, the “Yorkshire 
Post,” can be safely inferred by the fact that 5,000 copies are sent daily by 
post to the best class of newspaper readers in all parts of the country. 
This is in addition to the ordinary sale to professional people, manufac- 
turers, merchants, shippers, etc., to whom it is a daily necessity. 


THE YORKSHIRE EVENING POST has a larger sale and car- 
ries more advertising than any other evening paper in its area. The 
daily sale among all classes averages close upon 


200,000 Copies Daily 


It has the “smalls,” it has the motor-car advertisements, it has all the big 
space allocations, and to see it is to believe all that is here said about it. 


Head Office: Leeds. London Office: 171 Fleet Street, E. C. 4 
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1924 


An Invitation to 
the Advertising men 
of America 


E should like to 

know more. of 

your splendid 

ideals, your large 

independent out- 
look, your frequently novel 
viewpoint. We should like to 
show you on the home 
ground just how the En- 
glishman looks at things, 
how he looks at YOU, how 
he values your work in the 
world. Above all, we 
should like the opportun- 
ity of giving you a real 
English welcome _ to the 
greatest assemblage of 
English speaking peoples 
in history. They will come 
to the Mother Land from 
the four corners of the 
earth for the great Empire 
Exhibition—and they too 
would be unfeignedly glad 
to meet their cousins from 
the great Republic of the 
West. Englishmen will 
consider it a privilege to 
entertain you at the 1924 
convention. 


4 


And while you are here, 
make a special point of 
visiting 


Yorkshire 


It is the largest county in 
England; it has 1/10 of the 
entire population; its ac- 
tivities and interests cover 
the whole range of English 
life, Industrially and So- 
cially; in short, Yorkshire 
is England in miniature. 
And the commercial and 
social Capital of Yorkshire 


‘LEEDS 


heart of 


Experienced 
this 


in the very 
the County. 

advertising men on 
side regularly try out 
new campaigns in_ this 
area—‘‘if it goes in York- 
shire, it will go anywhere. 
If it won’t go in Yorkshire, 
leave it alone!’” This is to 
invite you to try out your 
schemes in Yorkshire when 
putting anything on the 
English market—try them 
out with the aid of a fully 
equipped and well organ- 
ized Agency who can give 
you authentic local infor- 
mation. We stand ready 
to serve in whatever way 
we can. 


LEEDS 


Advertising Agency 
Standard Buildings 
Leeds, England. 
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of America, a visit to this part 


Oxford Street 
London, W. 1. 


ground group is by far the most import- 
ant. The head of this great undertaking 
is Lord Ashfield, who as A. H. Stanley 
was general manager of the Jersey City 
Street Railways. 

The railways of the Underground com- 
prise about 115 route miles, inclusive of 
the section of the trunk lines over which 
the Underground trains run. The deep- 
level lines—the Tubes, as they are popu- 
larly termed—and their surface connec- 
tions equal about 57 miles of this total; 
the District Railway, partly below and 
partly on the surface, 58 miles. Through 
physical connections with the trunk rail- 
ways, the Underground lines have, on 
certain sections, been extended consider- 
able distances into the rural districts. In 
the central area the system forms a regu- 
lar network of underground lines, with 
stations in all the main thoroughfares, 
and a service of trains every one or two 
minutes during the busier hours of the 
day. In 1922 the Underground railways 
carried over 325,000,000 passengers. 

The motor buses of the Underground 
group form a comprehensive system of 
locomotion extending throughout the 
whole of the Greater London area, the 
mileage of highways covered by the vari- 
ous services being well over 700, and over 
900,000,000 passengers being dealt with 
yearly. These motor buses connect the 
central area with towns and villages far 
out in the country, and no mean propor- 
tion of the traffic, particularly at week- 
ends, is derived from the facilities thus 
provided for country excursions; places 
of scenic attraction or historic interest, 
such as Guildford, Dorking, St. Albans, 


land to visit America as often. 


for 1923 


May 19, 


GREAT MERCHANT URGES 
LONDON 1924 


Deken will give a cordial and hospitable welcome to 
those good fellows from America when they come over 


here in 1924. 


Aside from the work as members of the Advertising Clubs 


of the world once every year 


or two or three years, is worth all it costs in time and money, 
and with equal effort I urge representative men from Eng- 


Let us all get together as 


frequently and as enthusiastically as we can. 


H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 


Windsor and Hampton Court being easily 
accessible by motor .bus from Central 
London. 


The street railways of the Under- 
ground group are in the north and west- 
ern divisions of the capital, and have a 
length of about 117 route miles. The 
western section links up the towns of the 
Thames Valley, while the northern ex- 
tends out into the rural environs on that 
side. 

American advertising people visiting 
London will find in the publicity side of 
the Underground enterprises a feature 
of especial interest. Advertising in con- 
nection with transport undertakings, par- 
ticularly in relation to street vehicles, 
is carried out in London on a scale quite 
unknown in America. In British adver- 
tising circles the London Underground 
occupies the foremost position, both with 
respect to its own publicity campaign and 
in the facilities it provides for commer- 
cial advertising generally. 


A feature of the traffic advertising is 
the extensive use made of the artistic 
poster, the majority of which are de- 
signed by well-known artists and the 
tasteful display of which imparts to the 
Underground stations a character pecu- 
liarly their own. 


Riding in “Rotten Row,” Hyde Park, 
is the proper morning pastime in London. 
If one doesn’t care to ride, he can watch 
the parade of fashion pass, and he will be 
sure to find many prominent Americans 
among the riders. 


English Speaking Union 


If You Are Visiting 
Great Britain 
This Year 


The English-Speaking Union 
offers you 


A CORDIAL WELCOME 


At its headquarters in London, 
overlooking Trafalgar Square, 
you will find attractive reception 
and writing rooms, where the 
chief American newspapers and 
magazines may be seen and where 
afternoon tea is obtainable. ° 


RELIABLE INFORMATION 


of a kind not available at the usual 
tourist agencies will be at your 
service and the British members 
of the English-Speaking Union 
will help to make you feel at 
home. 

If you are interested in 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


such as education, farms and 
gardens, social service, architec- 
ture, furniture, pictures, china, 
etc., introduction to experts will 
be furnished—in fact no trouble 
will be spared to make your visit 
to Great Britain as pleasant and 
profitable as possible. You will 
see the everyday life of the 
British people. 


“FROM BEHIND THE 


SCENES” 


The English-Speaking Union is a 
fellowship of Britons and Ameri- 
cans who are trying to promote 
a better understanding between 
our two peoples by their getting 
to know one another as indi- 
viduals. The President for the 
British Empire is the Earl of 
Balfour, and for the United States, 
the Hon. John W. Davis, former 
American Ambassador in London. 


Let us know when you 
are coming and what 
we can do for you. 


TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, 
1 CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, W. C. 2 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS: 
345 Madison Ave., New York, U. S. A. 
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Sock hire, 1924 


FEEDS, one of the mighty, pulsing hears somebody say: “London, 1924,” 
industrial -centresmote Be tanisis A is inclined with prideful Yorkshire 
bluntness to answer: ‘“‘Has’t forgotten = 
Leeds?” And in May and June of the £ 
year, there is no pleasanter site in the wide 
world than the dales of Yorkshire full of 
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hospitable city. But a proud one also. 
Proud, that is, of its prosperity; and 
proud of those things to which a price 


cannot be set—its music (Yorkshire sing- springtide glory. “Gracious the beauty 


ing is proverbial), its university, its pub- of dale and moor, and oh, how hospitable 
lic-spirited citizenship. So when Leeds the people.” 


To London, Leeds 


adds a typically Yorkshire welcome, loud and deep enough to echo across the At- 
lantic and reverberate in the hearts of the delegates to Atlantic City. ‘Put my wel- 
come to the test,” says Leeds, “and prove that every word is true. London for the 2 
convention in 1924, and Leeds for a pleasant holiday-study afterwards; Leeds with its = 
great industries and the West Riding with vast markets, and the Yorkshire moors for = 
health of body and soul.” 
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Ye 
Yorkshire Evening News 


(Net Sales, 133,000 Copies Daily) 


Te) 
PUUAEDCUOUDEN SOON ENLEEN THEO EA OETA 


is published in Leeds. From the beginning it has associated itself completely and 
whole-heartedly with the invitation to “London, 1924.” Mr. Sydney Walton, the : 
London Director of the Yorkshire Evening News, is a member of the Thirty Club. fe 
He acts as Honorary Publicity Secretary to the club. He arranged for Mr. Wilson- 
Lawrenson to meet the Prime Minister during his visit to London early this year, be- 
cause he feels, as the Yorkshire Evening News feels, that the ambassadors of advertis- 
ing deserve the best and highest that Britain can offer. And theirs it shall be. 
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Meanwhile, Yorkshire in 1923 is a market worth sounding. If American advertisers 
want any help or guidance how to merchandise in Yorkshire, write to the 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 


YORKSHIRE EVENING NEWS 


TRINITY STREET, LEEDS, 
YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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CRAWFORD, FATHER OF ON-TO-LONDON 
: CONVENTION MOVEMENT 


Idea Conceived by a Scotsman Determined to Go One Better 
—Sketch of Activities Leading Up to British 
Delegation’s Visit 


By ONE OF THE DELEGATES 


T’S no use “Wullie’ Crawford try- 

ing to hide his head. This On-to- 
London Movement was his idea. He is 
its father. And it all came of that ter- 
rible Scottish failing that brings so many 
of the Caledonian race to London and 
leaves them there—a weakness for doing 
something better than their neighbors. 

This is how it happened. In 1920 the 
Thirty Club of London organized a Great 
Advertising Exhibition at the White 
City, which attracted hundreds of thous- 
ands of people and put advertising as 
such where it had never been before. 
That exhibition sprang from the brain of 
J. C. Akerman, that year’s reigning presi- 
dent of the club. W. S. Crawford was 
vice-chairman of the exhibition and a 
few months later took the club presiden- 
tial chair. 

“Fh, lad, but Jock Akerman was a 
braw laddie. Nay, but I’ll gae yin bet- 
ter,’ or words to that effect, is what 
“Wullie’ Crawford is reported to have 
said on that occasion. 

And in March, 1921, came the inspira- 
tica. 

He put forward the bold idea of invit- 
ing the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World to hold a convention in Lon- 
don. It is reported—equally without 
authority—that Jack Akerman visibly 
wilted at this answer to his challenge, 
but, sportsman that he is, he dissembled 
his feeling and led the applause which 
greeted the subsequent resolution. 

Events began to move as the idea took 
root. Sir Charles Higham interested the 
late Lord Northcliffe in the proposal and 
went to America bearing an invitation 
endorsed by the great publisher. He was 
sympathetically received and, with the in- 
vitation presented at the Milwaukee con- 
vention in 1922, the seed was planted in 
United States soil. Meantime Mr. Craw- 
ford had been elected vice-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and this merely spurred him to 
achievement. He nursed it on his own 
side of the water and his opportunity 
came when the A. A, C. W. appointed 
F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson as chairman of 
the investigation committee to look over 
London and sound the depths of its sin- 
cerity. 

On January 18, 1923, Mr. Wilson- 
Lawrenson met the Thirty Club in ses- 
sion at dinner and told its members and 
their guests what he had come to do. He 
intimated that if London wanted the con- 
vention for 1924 it must have the great 
organizations of the country behind it; 
it must send a representative and ade- 
quate delegation from the United King- 
dom to Atlantic City in June; it must 
show tangible benefits to-be gained from 
holding the convention in London, and 
must present a program of business and 
entertainment offered by British adver- 
tising men. 

Mr. Crawford, in response, stated sim- 
ply that this country had the ability and 
the resources, and the new age of adver- 
tising men were climbing very high. He 
said the convention must come to Lon- 
don. At this same dinner, Lieut.-Col. 
FE. F. Lawson, representing the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association; Sir Ed- 
ward Benn, representing the technical 
press; James Strong, representing the 
Association of British Advertising 
Agents; and members of several other 
organizations offered complete support. 
John Cheshire presided and Sir Philip 
Lloyd Greams, president of the Board of 
Trade, was among those present. 

Mr. Lawrenson’s stay in London was 
marked by several significant events. 
The London Daily Mail actually gave a 
column a day to reporting his aims and 
activities—a generosity that had never 
been accorded to any other personality. 
The Prime Minister, A. Bonar Law, re- 
ceived Mr. Lawrenson and expressed 
keen and cordial interest in his mission. 


The crowning events were the an- 
nouncements that Viscount Rothermere 
and Sir Edward Hulton would each give 
twenty-five thousand dollars toward the 
conduct of the 1924 convention, if se- 
cured for London, and each pledged the 
full support of their newspapers. 

With his departure from British shores, 
the Thirty Club set to work to bring to- 
gether its delegation for June, prepare its 
story, frame its invitation, and plan its 
program for 1924. Into this work three 
men threw themselves with assiduity— 
President John Cheshire, Vice-President 
William S. Crawford, and Honorary Sec- 
retary C. Harold Vernon. At a conven- 
tion rally dinner, held on March 13, offers 
of entertainment, printing assistance and 
blocks flowed in and it was at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Crawford that those present 
were invited to put up funds for carrying 
on the good work. The Times, through 
J. C. Akerman, put up five thousand dol- 
lars for preliminary work. And among 
the members present (less than forty in 
number) the sum of five hundred guineas 
was subscribed in less than ten minutes! 

The enthusiasm thus displayed set the 
seal of success to the rally, and between 
that hour and the time these notes are 
being written, there has been one cease- 
less, almost sleepless, round of activities 
that will only culminate in the first stage 
with the sailing of the Thirty Club dele- 
gates on the “Berengaria” on May 206. 

W. S. Crawford—A Red Het Scot 

ARLYLE said if you could once 


A make a Scot red hot he would fire 
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the world. William S. Crawford is a red- 
hot Scot, radiating energy and enthusiasm 
wherever he goes. He has built one of 
the largest and most complete advertising 
organizations in Britain in less than nine 
years by sheer force of personality. 

He began his advertising organization 
just before the start of the great war. 
Business almost ceased, papers had no 
space for advertisements, but still the 
Crawford organization grew. From the 
terrible four years of the war it emerged 
one of the strongest and most progressive 
advertising houses in Britain. 

William S. Crawford is well known in 
the United States. He is a good mixer, 
a shrewd judge of men, with almost un- 
canny insight into character, and a 
speaker who, if caught in the right mood, 
will capture any audience. He has his 
enemies. No man of his impetuous dis- 
position could fail to make a few, but his 
friends are legion. 

The idea of holding the advertising con- 
vention in London in 1924 was his. It was 
his energy and enthusiasm which induced 
the Thirty Club to undertake this work. 
This was his proudest achievement when 
he was its president. 

In everything that has made for adver- 
tising progress of recent years William 
S. Crawford has been in the thick of the 
fight. He was vice-chairman of the Great 
Advertising Exhibition he!d at the White 
City in 1920 which first really put ad- 
vertising on the map for Englishmen He 
is vice-president of the Thirty Club, the 
leading advertising club of London, and 
European vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

When the organization of the great 
British Empire Exhibition that is to be 
held in 1924 found that its publicity was 
inadequate its chairman, the Prince of 
Wales, asked William S. Crawford to be- 
com? honorary publicity director. In a 
month the publicity service of the exhibi- 
tion was transformed. 

tle comes to the United States on this 
visit as accredited represeniative of the 
British Empire Exhibition. 


W. 5. CRAWFORD 


SPECTATOR SELLS LIFE 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Much Interest Aroused in Britain 
Over Unique Plan Adopted by 
Weekly Paper to 

Its Readers 


Interest 


_ Much interest has been aroused in 
Great Britain over the “life membérship” | 
subscription plan proposed by the London 
Spectator, which is said by that weekly to 
have had a wide response from readers. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, editor, started the 
ball rolling March 10 when he announced 
the plan in a leading editorial. The edi- 
torial pointed out that a great deal of 
resentment has grown up among readers 
at the idea of being bought and sold 
with a newspaper “as if they were the 
livestock on a farm.” It is declared that 
“the feeling of readers toward their fa- 
vorite newspapers is akin to that of mem- 
bers towards a club,” and that “there is 
a strong desire that newspaper readers 
should have some say in the matter of 
newspaper sales, and that they should not, 
as often now, hear no whisper of their 
fate till it is accomplished. 


To remedy this state of affairs, the 
Spectator proposed a life membership 
similar to that in clubs. These life 
members, whose fee would be in propor- 
tion to their ages, would have certain 
rights and privileges, including those of 
audience and consultation in the policies 
of the paper. 


The editorial suggested that the arti- 
cles of association might contain a clause 
making it impossible for the holders of 
the ordinary shares of stock in the paper 
to part with a majority of such shares— 
that is, with the controlling interest in 
the paper—without giving due notice to 
the life subscribers that a sale was con- 
templated. Ifa group of these life mem- 
bers, within two months, determined to 
exercise their privilege of pre-emption, 
they might have the right to purchase at 
the sum at which the proprietor of the 
controlling shares had contracted to sell. 

Letters to the editor evoked by this 
proposal occupied two pages in the fol- 
lowing issue of the Spectator. In the 
issue of March 24 the Spectator stated 
that it had received acceptances from 
about 50 persons who desired to become 
life members. It therefore offered semi- 
definite proposals. 


Life memberships are offered to per- 
sons between 44 and 55 for 14 guineas, 
between 55 and 65 for 11 guineas, be- 
tween 65 and 75 for nine guineas, over 75 
five guineas. Persons with paid sub- 
scriptions yet to run will be so credited, 
and the. word of the subscriber as to his 
age will of course be taken. The life 
members will not be affected by any in- 
crease in the price of paper that may be 
made. 

The Spectator announces that the life 
members will be invited from time to 
time to meetings with the editorial staff 
and directors of the paper to confer as to 
the welfare of the publication and its 
readers. 


FOREIGN AD DISPLAY 


Interesting ‘‘Side Show’’ at New Orleans 
Trade Convention 


Upwards of 90 American firms were 
represented in a foreign advertising dis- 
play that was one of the interesting “side 
shows” of the foreign trade convention 
held in New Orleans May 2-4. 

The collection was made by the In- 
ternational Western Electric Company. 
is to go to New York and be exhibited 
by the Advertising Club. It will then go 
on a tour of some of the Eastern umi- 
versities, and will ultimately be the 
property of Harvard. 

In this display the trade-mark is espe- 
cially featured. The trade-mark is not 
so important to an American buyer; but 
in many foreign countries goods are 
bought entirely by trade-mark. The il- 
literacy of the population is largely the 
cause; the temperament of the peoples 
completes the explanation. 
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WELDON’S 


Famous 


FASHION JOURNALS 


A Great English 
National and Independent 
News paper 


These Journals circulate all over 
Britain and have a combined net sale 
of over 


| ONE MILLION COPIES 
| MONTHLY 


Enquire of your Advertising Agent 
or write to us for handsome volume 
of specimen copies and rates. 


HE paper that has for a century 

been the organ of authoritative 
and impartial opinion on the great 
questions of the day. 


Its gallery of contributors has in- 
cluded leading Statesmen, Scientists, 
Litterateurs, Churchmen, and rep- 
resentatives of the highest distinction 
in every phase of national life. 


If your goods are for women your ad- 
vertising is for Weldons. 
EDITORIAL, ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING OFFICE 


Weldons Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, Eng. 186 STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND 


BRITAIN’S BEST 


“THE GRAPHIC.” The pioneer of illustrated journal- 


ism, unapproached and _ unap- 
proachable in the originality of its 
pictures, the variety of its contents 
and its wide distribution not only at 
Flome sbut,-in the Colonies: and 


Abroad. 


“THE BYSTANDER.” ithe bright illustrated weekly. 


mique. in’ its handy ‘size 
Bright, sparkling and effervescing 
as a magnum of extra couve cham- 
pagne. A great favourite both with 
the Public and with the Advertisers. 


“THE DAILY GRAPHIC.” The FIRST _Ilus 


trated Daily News- 
paper. Remarkable for its definite 
results to advertisers, and the confi- 
dence placed in it by its readers. 


These Three Papers Represent ‘“‘*A GOOD HAND” 


Send for further Cy, 


particulars and rate card to: 


Advertisement Director 


“Graphic” Buildings, 
Whitefriars, London, England 
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ON - To - LONDON 
By CUNARD 


“ Publicity was not only 
good business it was 
good statesmanship.... 
The proposed Advertising 
onvention next year 
would do an enormous 
amount to make the 
world realise that upon 
interchanging trade the 
prosperity of countries 
depended.’ —So says the 
President of the British 
Board of Trade—The 
Right Hon. Sir Philip 
Lloyd Greame. 


The warmth of the 
British welcome will 
be extended to you 
immediately upon stepping 
aboard a Cunard liner. 
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MAURETANIA FRANCONIA 
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ON - To - LONDON 


By CUNARD 


The influence of the 
Convention will be world 
wide, and to the individual 
delegate, the voyage to 
Europe should be a 
delightful memory never 
to be effaced. Whether 
he travels by one of the 
giant Cunarders from New 
York, Boston, Quebec or 
Montreal, he will have 
at his disposal all those 
attractions, summed up 
by the late Viscount 
Northcliffe : 


“A glorious —_ country 
house, with just the 
right number of people 


AQUITANIA aes 
; oe! i in it and plenty of room 
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Pe Great Western Railway of England 


Use Line to tlistorte Shrines, 


Stratford- 
on-Avon 


| Shakespeare-land 
Harvard House 


Chester 


Its walls and 


ROM the rock-bound coast of Cornwall to the peaceful land of 
k Shakespeare—from Jordan’s Meeting House to Plymouth Hoe, 
the Great Western Railway traverses from end to end all the 
notable historic sites which in the far-off seventeenth century played 
sO prominent a part in the foundation of New England, or were 
closely connected with some remarkable occurrence in the history of 
the United States. 


Within the compass of a single week the American pilgrim is 
able, by the aid of the Great Western, to visit the Travel Shrines of 
the Western Shires shown on this page. 


rOWS 


Bristol 
Footsteps of 
Sebastian Cabot, 


Beaconsfield 
Chalfont County, 
Milton’s Cottage, 
Jordan's Meeting 
House 


Martin Frobisher, 


| Sir William Penn 


Bath 


Burke, Wolfe, 


Passengers landing in Liverpool or Plymouth can, as will be seen b 
&¢ § af : 
the map, visit many of these places on their way to London. Passengers 


Garsdon 


VATE landing at Southhampton and traveling to London first will find all these (Malmesbury) 

ane historic sites and scenes easily accessible by the magnificent express trains Home of the 
of the Great Western Railway from Paddington Station. Washi 

Z 5 gtons 


Governor Pownall 
The Great Western Railway Company has published the following 
illustrated Guide books, replete with practical information and splendid maps, 
which will be of great value and interest to American travelers to these places. 


HISTORIC SIGHTS AND SCENES, OF ENGLAND 


Price 25c. Post Free, 35c. 
) 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS GUIDE 
With List of Hotels and Boarding Houses 
Price 25c. Post Free, 35c. 


Bridport 
(Whitchurch) 
Burial place of 
Sir George Somers 


Sherborne 

} Dorset Home 

of Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


Dorchester 
& Weymouth 
Homeland of 


John White and 
John Endicott 


Exeter 

Homeland of 
Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


Plymouth 
County of the 
“* Mayflower,” 
Drake and the 
Sea Kings 


These books may be obtained on receipt of stamps to the value shown from Ree 
lea, General Agent of the Great Western Railway for the U.S, and Canada, 315 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and 37 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


Weymouth 
(Portland) 
Thé last home 
of the Penns 
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CHESTER 
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BARM@WTH & SHREWSBURY s 
\y WOLVERHAMPTON 
ABERYSTWYTH BIRMINGHAM 
T\_waRWckK 
LEAMINGTON SPA EG 
JA NATFORD-ON-AVON 
Ss 
MILFORD , BRD 
raven GO a ‘ Mee Wen 
SWANSEA a 33 
CARDIFF a : : : 
NEWPORT /, 27 READING LONDON 
ILFRACOMBE | (PADDINGTON) 
Kveovit SOUTHAMPTON Oe 
SHERBORNE 


EXETER 
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SAN OE] NEWQUAY 9 WEYMOUTH” 
SURE ST.IVES SUN pity MOUTH 
ar; FALMOUTH 


PENZANCE 
Paddington Station, London, W.2, 


FELIX $. C. POLE, General Manager. 
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.ET’S MAKE IT A REAL WORLD CONGRESS 
| OF AD CLUBS, SAYS CRAWFORD 


Vice-President of Thirty Club and A. A. C. W. Official Declares 
Field of Barter Between the Two Nations Has 
Hardly Been Scratched 


By W. S. CRAWFORD 


Vice-President of the Thirty Club. 


and European 


Vice-President ‘of the Associated Adver- 


tising Clubs of the World 


HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED on 

- my visits to America by the fact 
aat the term, “The Associated Advertis- 
ag Club of the World,” is a misnomer. 
‘ill now it has merely meant the Asso- 
iated Advertising Clubs of America. 

Great as American advertising is, won- 
erful in its power and developments, I 
an envisage something even greater—an 
idvertising movement that is not local, 
ut universal—a real Congress of the Ad- 
ertisers of the World. This proposed 
jisit of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
f the World to England is, I am confi- 
ent, merely the precursor of a series of 
ither conventions to be held the world 
ver—conventions which will result in a 
‘evelopment of trade almost unimaginable 
o us at present. 

What has America to gain by the ac- 
jeptance of this invitation? I speak with- 
put arrogance when I say that the busi- 
iess methods of the nation which has 
lone the largest foreign trade in the 
vorld must be worth studying. Just as 
t is well worth an Englishman’s while to 
tudy American advertising methods and 
wactices, so, too, British methods of 
nerchandising, their credit systems in the 
‘xport trade, their wonderful agency sys- 
ems in foreign centers, are well worth 
he attention of every responsible Ameri- 
‘an business man. 

America is doing a great business with 
jtngland at present, but it is only a tithe 
f the business it might do. As I go to 
nd fro in the States, as I read the ad- 
nirable advertisements in your periodi- 
als, I see scores and hundreds of articles 
mknown in England—ingenious, novel 
nd beautiful things which have only to 
e known here to gain a successful mar- 
cet. Exchange troubles have almost van- 
shed, thanks to our incorrigible British 
iabit of paying 20 shillings in the pound. 
t is a market in which one can trade 
vith absolute confidence, for the British 
nerchant’s word is his bond. 

If our invitation be accepted, the vis- 
tors to the convention in 1924 will not 
mly have the opportunity of studying 
3ritish business methods, but they will 
Iso have every chance of doing good 
susiness. As it is proposed that the con- 
‘ention be held at the Great British Em- 
ire Exhibition at Wembley, they will 
Iso meet buyers and merchants from 
he whole of the British Empire. Such 
n opportunity is indeed a wonderful one. 
What has England to gain by this 
isit? In the first place, we shall bene- 
it greatly by the advice and experience 
f a thousand or more of the most virile 
nd energetic of American business men. 
Zour experience will aid us in our prob- 
2ms. Apart from this, American adver- 
ising men will see the opportunities for 
oing big business with British goods in 
ae States. 

_ We are paying our great debts to you. 
Ve make no boast about that. It is the 
ustom of the British and American races 
> meet their obligations and we recog- 
ize that in this matter we have been 
airly and liberally treated. But if we 
re to pay we must pay in British goods. 
Ve have no gold mines in our little is- 
and. All we can do is to pay our debts 
ith the products of British brawn and 
tain. Our goods enjoy a high reputa- 
on in your land and there are many 
ore of our products which only need 
dvertising and putting on your markets 
) become highly popular amongst you. 
, But beyond the mutual benefit of out 
ommon experiences, beyond the advan- 
iges we shall gain by greater trading 
gether, there is something greater— 
mething finer. 

I predict that this visit will unite in 
oser bonds of friendship and brother- 


hood the two great nations in whose 
hands lie the destinies of the world’s 
civilizations. 

I picture our nations jointly keeping 
the world’s peace, rising higher and 
higher in the plane of civilization, and 
leading the world to developments hith- 
erto unknown. 

It may be but a vision—but all the best 
things in the world were once visions. 
The visions of today are the realities of 
tomorrow. 
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WHAT LONDON WANTS 


\ 


hee Bureau of Advertising Facts, says 

the Advertisers Weekly, London, has 
issued its report on Questionnaire Num- 
ber 2, in which members of the public 
were asked to fill in the name of the 
brand they would buy of no less than 
fifty different classes of goods. 

Herewith are given the main results, 
showing the number of votes recorded 
for the five leading brands in each com- 
modity, with notes and remarks upon the 
items of outstanding interest. 

The total number of papers received 
was 450, which number represents the 
maximum number of votes which any 
one brand could receive. The votes were 
divided into three classes—those recorded 
by men, married women and_ single 
women. In this resumé, however, only 
the totals are given. In most cases three 
or four brands have between them 60 to 
80 per cent of the London market. 


“GET TOGETHER,” SIR SYDNEY M. SKINNER’S 
MESSAGE 


HOPE to see the Advertising Convention come to London 


next year. 


Round Table talks are all to the good, and Con- 


ferences between the business men of the English-Speaking race 
I look upon as a particularly favourable omen for future rela- 
tionship. My recent visit to America, where I was received with 
a fine courtesy and a cousinly feeling which I take this further 
opportunity to gratefully acknowledge, confirms me in the 
opinion that an interchange of ideas must be to our mutual ad- 


vantage. 


We have a great deal to learn from America: on the 


other hand, I think our friends across the sea will find something 
in our traditions and methods that will be of help to them. 
The more business men get together and discuss business 
affairs and business difficulties, the better for business generally. 
And in the future, more than in the past, advertising will be a 


pregnant factor in business development. 
vertising is merchandising, and merchandising is business. 


In my experience, ad- 


In 


England we have not, as a body, risen to the possibilities of ad- 
vertising, and a visit from America will be a stimulation and, I 


think, an education. 


SYDNEY M. SKINNER. 


43 


Item. 1—Health Salts.—1st, Eno’s, 177 votes; 
2nd, Kruschen, 145; 3rd, Andrew’s, 55; 4th, 
Will’s, 17;.5th Epsom (unbranded), 15. 

The result of Kruschen’s extensive and ef- 
fective advertising is strongly apparent. Eno’s 
position as leader indicates power of cumulative 
advertising over a long period of years. 

Item 2—Whisky.—lIst, Johnnie Walker; 2nd, 
Black and White; 3rd, Haig & Haig; 4th, 
Dewar’s; 5th, Dunville. Success of Haig & 
Haig particularly noteworthy in view of limited 
volume of advertising. 

Item 3—Port Wine.—Ist, Sandeman’s 
votes; 2nd, Gilbey’s, 93; 3rd, Cockburn’s ons 
4th, Short’s, 16; 5th, Concord, 11. The small 
number of votes recorded for Concord is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Item 


117 


4—Collars.—1st, Summit, 225 votes; 
2nd, Hope Bros., 33; 3rd, Horne, 19; 4th, 
Kingdom & Meakers, dS) Sth, MP Radiac, Wis 


Striking evidence of the value of a brand name 
backed by first-class advertising. 


Item 5—Underwear.—1st, Wolsey, 228 votes; 
2nd, Jaeger, 51; 3rd, Pesco, 25; 4th, Alpha 
and Sensola 18; Sth, Chilprufe, 15. 

Item 6—Shoes and Boots.—l1st, Lotus and 
Delta, 87 votes; 2nd, Trueform 58; Mansfield, 
51; Saxone and Sorosis, 31; Abbotts, 19. 

Item 7—Toothpaste.—Kolynos, 74; Pepsodent, 
73; Colgate, 69; Gibbs, 57; Euthymol, 46, 
Where are the British brands? 

Item 8—Shaving Soap.—Pears, 133; Colgate, 
50; Vinolia, 36; Gibbs, 35; Williams, 35. 
Pears Golden Series triumphed in all cases ex- 
cept the toothpaste, which only secured 11 
votes out of 450. A suggestion for Pears ad- 
vertising department. 

Item 9—Toilet Soap.—Pears, 128; Yardley, 
48; Palmolive, 36; Erasmic, 34; Wright’s Coal 
Tar, 34. An easy winner. A curious mixture 
of old and new. 

Item 10—Razors.—Gillette, 209; Valet Auto- 
strop, 69; Kropp, 30; Clemak, 19; Ever-ready, 
11. An extraordinary gap between first and 
second difficult to account for. 

Item 11—Talcum Powder.—Pears, 130; 
Yardley’s 35; Cuticura, 25; Mennens, 22; 
Vinolia, 21, Yardley’s rapid rise a testimony 
to their fine advertising. 

Item 12—Breakfast Foods.—Quaker Oats, 84; 
Scott’s, 50; Grape Nuts, 29; Force, 34; Plas- 
mon, 17. A surprising preference for porridge. 

Item 13—Ordinary Cigarettes.—Player’s, 115; 


Goldflake, 99; Kensitas, 39; Wills, 22; Three 
Castles, 18. 
Item 14—Cigarettes (Special) —Abdulla, 115; 


State Express, 38; De Reszke, 74; Greys, 14: 
Kensitas, 10. An overwhelming gap between 
Ist and 2nd. 


Item 15—Pipes.—Dunhill’s, 98; Civic,” 37; 
City de Luxe, 26; Bewlay, 24; BBB, 24. No 
Press advertising issued by winner. Position 


largely due to extension of the Dunhill cult 
during the war. 

Item 16—Motor Cycles.—Douglas, 83; 
Triumph, 65; Rudge, 43; Indian, 37; B.S.A., 
32. 


Item 17—Gramophones.—H.M.V., 251; Colum 
bia, 24; Aeolian, 24; Decca, 19; Pathé, 18. An 
amazing share of the market for a single firm. 

Item 18—Shoe Polish.—Blossom, 153; Nug- 
get, 115; Kiwi, 87; Wren’s, 32; Tanco, 22. 

Item 19—Furniture—Maple, 113; Waring & 
Gillow, 42; Drage, 25; Hampton, 17; Harrods, 
16. No advertising man would have predicted 
this order. 

Item 20—Easy Chairs,—Berkeley, 
Buoyant, 46; Maples, 32, 
gained a good position. 

Item 21—Fountain Pens.—Swan, 186; Water- 
man, 139; Onoto, 82; John Bull, 8; Conway 


194; 
Buoyant quickly 


Stewart, 4. Three firms share over three- 
fourths of the London market. 
Item 22—Pencils.—Venus, 176; Eversharp, 


145; Koh-i-noor, 50; Royal Sovereign, 31. In 
view of price Eversharp’s position very strong. 
Item 23—Cocoa.—Cadbury, 82; Bournville, 
131; Rowntree’s, 95; Fray’s, 49; Van Houten, 
24. 
Item 24—Tea.—Lyons’, 134; Brooke Bond’s 


88; Lipton’s, 25; Mazawatte, 20; Home & 
Colonial, 16. 
Item 25—Coffee—tLyons’, 82; Camp, 60; 


Red, White and Blue, 41; Home & Colonial, 
24; Kardamak, 12. 

Item 26—Corsets.—Spirella, 77; J.B., 50; 
C.B., 46; Twilfit, 44; Worcester, 29. Spirella’s 
Success particularly interesting in view of the 
fact that no press advertising is used. 

Item 27—Stockings.—Holeproof, 63; Mor- 
ley’s, 52; Jason, 31; Jaeger, 20; Wolsey, 18. 

Item 28—Waterproofs.—Burberry, 217; Dex- 
ter, 34; Mattamac, 31. 

Item 29—Face Powder.—Icilma, 73; Poudre 
Nilde, 35; Pompeian, 14. 

Item 30—Face Cream.—lIcilma, 110; Pond’s, 
64; Pomeroy, 22; Pompeian, 16; Oatine, 14. 


Item 31—Tooth Brushes.—Koh-i-noor, 88; 
Boots, 75; Prophylactic, 67; Pears, 6. 
Item 32—Baby Foods.—Glaxo, 308; Allen- 


bury, 90; Mellins, 39; Bengers, 12; Cow and 
Gate, 10. 

Item 33—Boot Rubbers.—Phillips’; 
Milne; Redfern, 31. 

Item 34—Pickles——Panyan; Lazenbys; Heinz; 
Military; C. & B. 

Item 35—Tinned Fruit.—C. & B., 32; Libby, 
31; Chivers, 31; Bartlett, 24; Lazenby, 20. A 
very evenly divided market. An opportunity 
for an extensive advertising campaign. 

Item 36—Baking Powder.—Borwick’s; Bird’s, 
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‘*We shall be glad to see you!”’ 


THE 
METHODIST RECORDER 


LEADING BRITISH METHODIST PAPER 
—SALE EXCEEDS 53,000 
Rate per page (17 in. x 12 in.), £25 

161 FLEET ST., LONDON E. C. 4 


GIPSY SMITH, the Evangelist, says:—‘‘] cannot understand 
how any Methodist can live without the METHODIST 
RECORDER.”’ 
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E offer a hearty welcome to all our American friends 
who attend the 


1924 CONVENTION 


We would draw their attention to the great 
Yorkshire Weekly advertising mediums, The 
Wakefield Express Series including: 


1. The Wakefield Express 
2. The Pontefract & Castleford Express 
3. The South Elmsall & Hemsworth Express 


The present weekly sale is about 33,000. 
A net sale certificate is issued half yearly. 
Scale of charges and copies of papers on application. 


Proprietors : 


THE WAKEFIELD EXPRESS SERIES, Ltd. 


Office, 2 Southgate, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


Big Business Awaits 
American Firms 


desirous of placing their goods on the British market, to 
whom we add our welcome to the Advertising Convention 
taking place in Great Britain in 1924. Since 1878 we have 
been intimately acquainted with that market, and have suc- 
cessfully handled the propositions of many leading American 
and British firms whose specialties are today known through- 
out the world. 

From the start we have been responsible for the publicity 
of B.S. A. Ltd., renowned for their Guns, Motor Cars, Motor 
Cycles, and Cycles, the Daimler 
Motor Co. Ltd., the Chiswick Pol- 
ish Co. Ltd., manufacturers of the 
celebrated Cherry Blossom Boot 
Polish and Mansion Polish, the 
Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 
the Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Sir Her- 
bert Marshall & Sons Ltd., of the 
Famous Angelus Player-Pianos 
and a large number of similar im- 
portant firms. 

This is an indication that we are 
in a position to help you to the ut- 
most possible degree. The British 
Market is far cheaper to exploit 
than the American Market. Our 
business premises are situated in 
the very heart of London’s most 
important trading centre, and we 
extend to you a cordial welcome 
to visit us. 


DIXON 


WESTEND ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD., 
Thomas Dixon, Managing Director 


195, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. ENGLAND 
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AMERICAN GOODS HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Both Buyers and Sellers Are Among British Delegation to 
Ad Club Convention; Role to Be Reversed 


Next Year 


i J 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER from its London Editor) 


HE INTERCHANGE OF COM- 
MERCE is necessary to the prog- 
ress of the world. No country can exist 
for long under conditions of progress 
upon internally produced goods alone. Its 
people cannot live upon themselves. From 
the beginning barter was the means of 
exchange. 

Today the principle is wide in scope 
and the nations of the world barter on 
the international scale. Private trading 
enterprise creates a product, and by the 
application of publicity creates also a 
demand for it. Soon that development 
reaches such a stage that it is possible 
not only to supply the needs of a home 
market, but to look farther afield, over- 
seas, maybe, for another market. It is 
private enterprise that creates markets 
abroad, and both the trader and his coun- 
try are enriched. 

It is difficult to imagine, under condi- 
tions of nationalized manufacturing any 
development of markets overseas. 

Great Britain enjoys a supremacy in 
many industries and her private enter- 
prise has carried her wares to the utter- 
most corners of the earth. Many articles 
in common use today throughout the 
United States are owed to Great Britain. 
They are of such a character and stan- 
dard as to leave no doubt as to their 
permanence. 

With the passage of time and gradually 
improving conditions, the number of prod- 
ucts Americans thus owe to British en- 
terprise must of necessity increase. It 
may be that some British visitors to At- 
lantic City will see, during their stay in 
America, opportunities for the market- 
able exploitation of products in which 
they are interested. 

The British have many manufactured 
commodities that they can sell to Amer- 
ica. The delegates who may elect to 
see the great exhibition of British Em- 
pire manufactures in London next year 
will find evidence of perhaps a far greater 
enterprise than they have imagined. 


Americans are buyers as well as sell- 
ers. The purpose of the Atlantic City 
convention is to bring together the men 
who sell things. Where there are sellers 
there are buyers—the relationship shifts 
everlastingly. 


It is not conceivable that an American 
business man would decline to make a 
purchase merely because the article was 
made in England. When one wants, one 
buys. The seller cannot be the seller 
only for all time; he must face some 
other trader as a buyer. 

Both buyers and sellers may be among 
the delegates arriving in America in a 
few days. If a delegation goes to Lon- 
don from America next year, that body 
likewise will include buyers and sellers— 
the position being reversed in many cases. 

America cannot stand still. Britain 
cannot stand still. 


More and more must the exchanges 
open and the flow of goods increase in 
either direction. 


It may not, perhaps, be realized what 
a vast number of products now popular 
in Great Britain as household words and 
in everyday use owe their origin to the 
enterprise of United States manufactur- 
ers or producers. 


One of the delegates from England, a 
prominent newspaper man, compiled for 
his own use a list of American houses 
now operating in Great Britain and of 
goods now in common use that origin- 
ated in America, and it is an amazing 
tribute to the foresight of American busi- 
ness men. Some of the commodities 
named are now to all intents and purposes 
British throughout, owned by British 
companies, manufactured entirely in Brit- 
ish factories with British capital and by 
British labor, but this does not alter the 
fact that they owed their birth to Amer- 


ica, even though they are British by | 
adoption. 
This is the list: 


Aeolian Company 

American Lead Pencil Company 

Angier Chemical Company 

Armour & Company, Ltd. 

Auto Strop Safety Razor 

Beaver Board Company, Ltd. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Company 

British-American Safety Razor Company, Ltd. 

British H. W. Gossard Company. 

Buick Cars 

Cadillac Cars 

Carnation Milk 

Chalmers Cars 

Cheseborough Manufacturing Company 

Chevrolet Cars 

Colgate & Company 

Columbia Graphophone Company 

Congoleum Company, Inc. 

Corona Typewriter 

Crex Carpet Company 

Dodge Cars 

Durham Duplex Razor Company 

Fels-Naptha 

Ford Motor Company “ 

General Motors j 

Gillette Safety Razor Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd. 

Gramophone Company, Ltd. 

Grape Nuts. 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Ltd. 

Hotpoint Electric Heating 

Hudson Cars 

Hupmobile Cars 

Icy-Hot Bottle Company 

Ingersoll Watch 

S. C. Johnson & Son. 

King Cars 

Kleinert Company 

Kodak, Ltd. 

Kolynos, Inc. 

Lalley Light 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Mabie, Todd & Company, Ltd. 
Pen) 

Maxwell Cars 

Mennen Toilet Powder 

Moon Cars 

Nash Cars 

National Cash Register 

O’Cedar Mop 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Oliver Typewriter Company 

Oneida Community Plate 

Packard Cars 

Paige Cars 

Palmolive Soap 

Paris Garters 

Pepsodent Company 

Pompeian Company 

Pyrene Company 

Quaker Oats 

Red Indian Motor Cycles 

Remington Typewriter Company 

Rexall Preparations 

Royal Baking Powder Company 

Royal Typewriter Company 

Royal Worcester Corsets 

Ruberoid Company 

Scholl Manufacturing Company 

Scripps-Booth Cars 

Shredded Wheat Company 

Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc. 

John B. Stetson Company j ; 

Studebaker, Ltd. | 

Sun Maid Raisins 

Three-in-One Oil Company 

Underwood Typewriter Company 

United States Rubber Company 

Wahl Eversharp, Pencil 

Waltham Watch Company 

Waterman Pen | 

J. B. Williams Company 

Wrigley’s Spearmint 

Yost Typewriter Company, Ltd. 


& | 
ONE of the most charming day trips. | 
about London is the visit to Windsor’ | 
Castle, the summer home of the English | 
Royal family, up the river Thames from 
London. The monumental pile of the 
castle rises on a hill above the river, am 
the great park behind it has large herds 
of tame deer that feed under stately oak 
trees. Eton school is located in the pic- 
turesque village below the castle, and 
here the streets are full of youths in the’ 
high hats, Eton collars and tight fitting | 
Eton suits the school has made famous ~~ 
throughout the world. oa 
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30 Royal, 12; Brown Polson, 
em 37—Dried Eggs.—Cook’s. 
em 38—Sauces.—H.P., 190; Mason’s O.K., 

92 Heinz, 30; Lea & Perrin, 29; A 1, 26. 
em 39—Toftee.—Mackintosh’s, 271; Sharp’s, 

9) The second largest number of votes polled 

fgany one brand was secured by Mackintosh’s. 
em 40—Chocolates.—Cadbury, 128; Lyons’, 

56 Fullers, 49; Rowntree’s, 44, 
em 41—Jams.—Hartley’s, 240; Chivers, 47; 

®& B., 38; Robertson’s, 16; Beach, 14. A 

wrising disparity between numbers one and 

ail 
em 42—Watches.—Waltham, 


7; Raisley, 7. 


90; Benson, 


Ingersoll, 90; Bravington, 11; Bennett, 11. 
em 43—Linoleum.—Catesby, 165; Treloar, 
i Greenwich Inlaid, 27; Maple, 14; Staines, 


li 

em 44—Furniture Polish.—Mansion, 
Riuk, 82; Adams, 62; Stephenson, 
Ison, 15. 

em 45—Gas Mantels.—Veritas, 293; Wels- 
mi, 55; Volker, 13; Ironclad, 10. Veritas 
séred the largest number of votes cast for 
a1 brand in the test. 


169; 
43; 


em 46—Vacuum Cleaners.—Ewbank, 117; 
Bell, 87; Hoover, 72; Daisy, 46. 
em 47—Disinfectant.—Jeyes, 223; Sanitas, 


$i Lysol, 61; Milton, 29. 


& 
LINDON IN 1924 ESSAY 
WINS SILVER CUP 


¥ H. H. Radford’s Paper, Reproduced 
Herewith, Gave ‘‘Good Reasons 
and Results” in Publicity 
Club Contest 


W. S. Crawford 

offered a silver challenge cup among 
| members of the Publicity Club of 
Lidon, to be won by the writer of the 
per that most satisfactorily answered 


pARL Y this year, 


Nof ASSOCIATED 
ING CLUBS OF THE 


CONVENT! 
ADVERTIS 


LONDON 1924 


| Poster Stamp is being liberally used by 
i Club of London in its campaign for 
 Revectising Clubs’ Convention, The cut was 
ne by Alfred Craske, London engraver, and 
i stamp has been printed in generous quan- 
i by Hill Siffken & Co., also of London, 
ts printed in colors and is being distributed 
0. B, Walmsley, honorary secretary of the 
jo-London Committee of the Thirty Club. 


1 question why the advertising conven- 
it should be held in London in 1924. 

‘he following is the winning paper, 
simitted by W. H. H. Radford, Mus- 
Wl Hill, and it is printed here because 
tssembles an array of arguments that 


Editor & Publisher for May 19, 


not only present the advantages for 
American visitors to London, but frankly 
states the British viewpoint and just 
what Great Britain expects to get out 
of it. The paper, entitled “Good Rea- 
sons and Results,” follows: 


The British Empire Exhibition in 1924 will 
draw together business men from all the world 
over, making the convention really world-wide. 

England is still the greatest trading nation 
and London the commercial and financial center 
of the world. No city offers so many historic 
and interesting sights; no country so many 
places dear to American sentiments. London’s 
attractions will be on an unprecedented scale. 

World-wide knowledge of selling and distri- 
bution is good economically, every business com- 
munity would benefit by new inspiration and 
broader outlook, 

The discussion of advertising and selling 
would lead, in a constructive way, to the better 
development of international trade, a better 
understanding between America and Britain, 
and the general well-being of these two great 
English-speaking peoples. It would assist pros- 
perity in this country, lesson unemployment, 
reduce our indebtedness to America, and im- 
prove tariff relations, 

It will be London’s first opportunity to com- 
pare the selling and advertising methods of 
the world. 

It will benefit us by breaking down public 
prejudice and making it understood that re- 
putable advertising reduces the cost of goods 
to the people. 

The press publicity given will awaken deeper 
interest and confidence in advertising on the 
part of British manufacturers and public— 
“advertising advertising’ with a vengeance. 

It will cause British business men to con- 
sider advertising in’ wider terms instead of 
sectionally, helping to destroy their unwilling- 
ness to pool their advertising and selling experi- 
ences. 

It will bring before every section of business 
the value of advertising as a prime necessity in 
reducing selling costs. 

British advertisers would realize that Ameri- 
can advertising is better chiefly because Ameri- 
can advertisers pay proportionally higher for 
the preparation of their advertising. 

American advertisers will better understand 
the reasons for some of their selling schemes 
over here not reaching the standard of success 
anticipated. 

Whilst convinced Americans can teach us 
much, we also believe we can teach them some- 
thing. 

That, compatible with British marketing con- 
ditions, our selling methods are mainly sound 
and efficient. 

It would assist in the discovery of markets 
in America awaiting British business men to 
develop and vice versa, and what goods could 
thus be profitably sold. 

It should set the commercial world agog with 
new ideas and build up trans-Atlantic trade. 

British manufacturers and advertising men 
are receptive to ideas emanating from America 
and progressive enough to offer valuable im- 
provements and so keenly desire the convention 
as to justify its being held here. 

Speaking generally, men will learn 
methods of solving distribution problems. 

Hundreds of Americans will know more of 
London that they did and learn something of 
our national customs and conditions. 

Britons will have an opportunity of repaying, 
in small measure, courtesies extended to them 
in America, and cementing Anglo-American 
friendships. 

Recognition will be given in this ocuntry to 
advertising clubs like the Publicity Club as 
representing a properly defined business. 

The convention in London might penetrate 
official circles and lead to legislation to insure 
only genuine advertising. 

The convention has never been held outside 
America, so the A.A.C.W., to deserve its title, 
must meet in London. 


new 


Right gladly do we endorse the 
INVITATION TO LONDON, 


The HARDWAREMAN 


PeeIRTY CLUB 


For 31 years the organ of 


Britain, THE HARDWAREMAN represents in the most 
active and effective form the success and interests of this great 
It stands for Progress. 


industry. 


1924 
© 


and Ironmonger’s Chronicle 


the hardware trade in Great 


Sample copies with pleasure to all interested. Address: 
‘THE HARDWAREMAN, Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, 


London, W. C. 2, England. 
@ @ 
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Trade and Technical Journals. 
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ADDING THE 
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WELCOME 
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NOWN to _ its 
30,000 readers 
aspethe’ = Mie Fo! 


THE MopeEL ENcI- 
NEER very cordially associates 
itself with the welcome to 
the delegates of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


t\ 

F 5 
mad For twenty-five years the 
yee most popular mechanical paper 
ink in Great Britain, the ‘‘M. E.”’ 


adds another friendly voice to 
) the growing chorus, ‘‘On to 


London in 1924.”’ 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL. 
Founder and Editor. 


' MODEL ENGINEER | 
: 


66 pFar ‘ringdon Street, London Li Asieane 


British Business Papers 


Bid You Welcome 


* ¢ € 


HE British Association of Trade and 

Technical Journals, Ltd., representing 180 
weekly and monthly business publications, 
sends greetings to the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. In the full belief that a 
Convention of the leading advertising men of 
the world would result in a notable advance in 
the efficiency of business publicity methods, 
the Association most cordially bids you wel- 


come to London in 1924. 


The British Association of Trade 
and Technical Journals, Ltd. 


Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 


London, W.C.2, England 


*¢ 

The Official Handbook of the Association containing a list of 
all the members, and advertisement tariffs of over one hundred 
papers will be sent free on request. A valuable guide to the busi- 
ness ‘press of Great Britain which every advertiser and agency 
should possess for reference. 
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IRELAND'S 


BIGGEST 
NEWSPAPER 
PROPOSITION 


The IRISH INDEPENDENT, the world-famed Dublin morning, that 
has a net, certified daily sale considerably more than 3 times that of 
any other Irish morning Newspaper. Not only is the IRISH 
INDEPENDENT easily’ the biggest Newspaper proposition in Ireland, 
but it is also one of the most modernized, one of the _ sanest, 
most enterprising, and most prosperous daily publications in Europe. The 
mechanical equipment at the disposal of the Proprietors of the IRISH 
INDEPENDENT is the last word in up-to-dateness. The exceptionally 
beautiful new building, just completed, for the IRISH INDEPENDENT 
and its three associated Newspapers (the DUBLIN EVENING HERALD, 
the IRISH WEEKLY INDEPENDENT, and the IRISH SUNDAY 
INDEPENDENT) costing close on 1,000,000 dollars, is considered to 
be amongst the most attractive, luxurious and completely equipped 
Newspaper buildings in the world. 


The IRISH INDEPENDENT has blazed the trail in new ideas for years. It 
was the first morning newspaper outside the continent of America to 
publish net sales. That was 14 years ago—it has continued this practice 
ever since. It is the only Irish Newspaper that can be truly described as 
the Newspaper of the whole nation. Every advertiser of note who uses an 


Irish Newspaper uses the IRISH INDEPENDENT as a matter of course. 


Greetings and Good Wishes to The Great Convention 
and Good Luck to the “On-to-London ” Movement 


The IRISH INDEPENDENT was amongst the first Newspapers ae 
America to support the A. A. C. W. 


For All Particulars, Rates, etc., Apply 
T. A. GREHAN, Advertisement Manager, Carlisle Building, Dublin. 


Editor 
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RELAND NEVER SO PROSPEROUS AS TODAY 


irmcipal of McConnell’s Agency, of Dublin, Teils London Publicity Club Population and Wealth of 
Country Are Increasing Rapidly 


HARLES E. McCONNELL, prin- 
‘cipal of McConnell’s. Agency, Dub- 
j recently told the Publicity Club of 
Lidon a few facts about Ireland as a 
tket. When he made those remarks 
Hand was a composite whole, so that 
mit Of his utterances apply in that con- 
ition. 

it the same time, now that the Irish 
Se State is operating as a separate en- 
j, it is still entitled to full considera- 
ij, and in view of the fact that the 
jith of Ireland contains many beauty 
qs that may attract American visitors 
monnection with the 1924 Convention, 
fr application to that part of the coun- 
fas a potential market should be re- 
nnbered. 


fr. McConnell quoted an imposing 
i} of articles imported into Ireland in 
hyear 1919 as follows: 

Pounds 
MEEMEREIC 3 Save ae hate ted ieibcs ts. wae 273,854 
Mihes and brooms............46-- 133,204 
Se 450,487 
RT crcl sais talaick: cise oe jes Sle SSeS 307,524 
| Serene aie ae a a 232,454 
| See ee ea 1,067,055 
Bamand shoes. 2002/8 fc. oda e ss 5,380,375 
METS Tevals (=<) slefs'F exets:< ss oxsis tele bee ote 8,579 
| ot CAG AGAR Caisse ine ae ena 233,287 
ifisions and groceries............ 515,727 
| cout RIE SS te 594,360 
Bieand sauces....5....000ssecs 92,866 
SIME soso he vie ce ciaielo.e cis dlields tue 11,426 
| oo Cog SRS ee ee 27,153 
EMM ah ee eg cic ve o.cls:svacenclisye Sa 0. 36.544 
| > oA SEAR een 665,373 
qiectionery 1,053,925 
| conde Re ee eae aa 337,325 
Mery and haberdashery........... 4,597,450 
BUM Ss Fo RSS. Sects we ales 1,399,202 
fiufactured tobacco .............. 1,490,873 
Bemrpes ee. dk. 93,760 
|. Sot RRR ORBSE Se ene 118,560 
> SS ge 27,755 
5 2 (Ogee 1,662,196 
SEEDING S s.rcbeg)o)cleve-ein wets 'e s dieees 451,167 


‘r. McConnell said: 


reland was never so prosperous as 
lis today. This is abundantly proved 
yfiicial figures. During the war emi- 
rion was prohibited, and as a conse- 
Mice the population increased. At the 
us time the agricultural wealth of the 
jitry also increased, principally owing 
)he incentive given by the Govern- 
Kt to farmers to produce more food. 
figures given beneath are quoted 
1 official sources and clearly demon- 
Me the rapid growth of wealth. They 
§ prove that this growth was not con- 
il to the period of the war, for the 
‘t figures are the most satisfactory 
iu, 
'n 1910 the deposits and cash balances 
joint stock banks amounted to £52,- 
M100; at the end of 1917 this figure 
Wgrown to £91,361,000; on June 30th, 
“, it had been increased to £163,509,- 
an interesting index to the unprece- 
tad prosperity of the country. 
Jeposits in the Post Office Savings 
A grew from a normal £3,585,000 to 
70,000 in 1917, and on December 
¢ 1919, they totalled £16,940,000. 
he amount of Government Stocks 
'vhich dividends were payable at the 
A of Ireland on June 30th, 1920, was 
°63,000, which showed an increase of 
472,000 over the corresponding pe- 
Nof 1914; an increase of £16,954,000 
€ 1918, and of £4,770,000 over 1919. 
hese figures speak for themselves. 
you like to analyze them further, 
thave 163 millions on deposit in the 
ts, 95 millions in British Govern- 


ment securities and 17 millions in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, a total of 
275 millions of money, and this gives you 
a surplus of 72 millions of money over 
and above the imports into the country in 
a year, which are 203 millions. That 
means we are able to pay cash for all the 
goods we get in a year and have 72 
millions of money lying in the» bank. 
That is how it appeals to me as an 
advertising man.” 


“HEARTY WELCOME”—COSGRAVE 


The Baltimore Sun and the Evening 
Sun have shown an afhnity for Rhodes’ 
scholars from Maryland. The latest ac- 
quisition is Francis F, Beirne who has 
joined the force of editorial writers, hav- 
ing left the Baltimore News. He was 
elected from Virginia in 1911. He was 
on the staff of the Sun some years ago 
and was a first lieutenant of infantry in 
France during the war. 

Felix Morley, who has been on the 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLIsHER) 


RESIDENT COSGRAVE, head of Government of 
the Irish Free State, interviewed by a representa- 
tive of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, said if the Conven- 
tion decided to meet in London next year the mem- 
bers would, he hoped, take the opportunity of visiting 
freland and see for themselves how the foundations 
of future development and prosperity were being laid. 
Revolution and its aftermath will ere then have com- 
pletely passed away and Ireland, at last able to con- 
centrate on problems of reconstruction and progress, 
will doubtless share in benefits from discussions at 
the Convention on the European side of the Atlantic. 
Many ties of friendship bind Ireland with America 
and visitors from any part will find a hearty welcome 
awaiting them in this country. 


Patrick T. Montford, of the Freeman’s | 
Journal, Dublin, is a veritable cyclo- 
paedia of facts relating to business | 
openings and prospects in the Irish 


Free State for manufacturers, and will 
gladly impart the information to any 


interested. He is a delegate among | 
our friends from England. 


editorial staff of the Sun for some 
months, was elected a Rhodes’ scholar 
while serving in the ambulance service 
in France in 1916. He took up his resi- 
dence at Oxford in 1919. He has been 
associated with the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, with the United Press and with 
the Philadelphia North American. 

Percy Maddox, who was a member 
of the local staff of the Evening Sun last 
summer, was elected last year and is 
now at Oxford. 


CORK HAS POWERFUL 
GROUP OF PAPERS 


South of Ireland Press Exhibits Lively 
Interest in British 
to American Adver- 

tising Folk 


Invitation 


Cork, representing the South of Ire- 
land, is exhibiting a lively interest in the 
coming of the A. A.C. of W. Convention 
to London in 1924. And Cork’s voice 
should count in the expressions of wel- 
come that are flowing in from oversea. 
For Cork is the third most important city 
in Ireland, and from its heart there ra- 
diates the most important newspapers in 
the South. 

Ireland is the home of a warm hearted 
race. There is nothing warmer than an 
Irish welcome. And in the parts which 
acknowledge Cork as the immediate and 
nearest centre of activities, you have 
the true Irish heart beating and pulsing 
with sentiment. 

So, when the South of Ireland news- 
papers, which include the Cork Exam- 
inér, the Cork Evening Echo, and the 
Cork Weekly Examiner, show their good 
intent by commanding a special page in 
this On-to-London edition to give voice 
to their indorsement of the “London, 
1924,” project and, in their own words, 
“stretch their hand across the ocean with 
an invitation to America,” it is an enter- 
prise worthy of note. 

Well may they say they are the voice 
of nearly two million people. They have 
the confidence of the people in their ter- 
ritory, and in rendering news service to 
that community, they maintain a London 
office at 180 Fleet street and a private 
news wire between London and Cork. 

The South of Ireland newspapers are 
an enterprise that must be counted in 
any scheme that seeks publicity in Ireland. 


“IRELAND WILL BE THERE” 


Dublin House Organ Was First to 
Recognize A. A. C. of W. 
The Independent Newspapers, Ltd., of 


Dublin (with W. T. Brewster as man- 
ager) issues a little house organ called 
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ITANDING STILL means going back, 
and with 9 years of steady progress 
behind us we look forward to still fur- 
*! ther achievement in the future. We 
have weathered the worst storm that has hit the 
trade of Ireland within living memory, and in 
spite of it we have made steady progress and 
have held together an organization which we 
believe to be thoroughly modern and efficient. 


SS GN 
“4 


@ We at present conduct the advertising of two 
big American lines, and would co-operate with 
any live American Service Agency in the 
handling of their Irish Appropriation. 


@ For many reasons we welcome the proposal 
to hold the 1924 Advertising Convention in 
London. We want to meet American adver- 
tising men there and we want them to come to 
Dublin and meet us; for with the new era of 
freedom and prosperity that is now opening for 
the Irish Free State, an intimate interchange of 
views will redound to our mutual advantage. 
At any rate a talk between men of the same 
profession is always likely to suggest a new angle 
of approach to old problems.? 


gq There is an Irish saying that “Far away Cows 
have long horns” so we won't bother you with 
elegantly phrased descriptions of what we are, 
what we have done, or what we cando. We 
want you to come and see for yourself. 


@ What we have learned by hard experience 
about the Irish Market and its trade possibilities, 
Irish Media, and the best lines of appeal to the 
public we will place at the disposal of those who 
wish to join with us in the cultivation of what is 
obviously going to be an extremely profitable 
field in the near future. 


Our Monogram indicates 
our responsibility for a wide 
range of successful advertising 


M*SCONNELL’S 


Advertising Service 
London Office: 


DUBLIN ar Shaftesbury 


IRISH FREE STATE Avenue 


PUBLICITY 
HOUSE 


Irish Independent Notes. In the latest 
issue is the following interesting refer- 
ence to the coming Atlantic City Con- 
vention: 


It is possible—we hope it is absolutely cer- 
tain—that the powerful American organization, 


.the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


will assemble in London next year. It should 
prove to be the most eventful happening in 
advertising the Old World has ever known. If 
it comes off, Ireland, of course, will be there. 
And talking about Ireland, the famous Irish 
Independent blackthorn stick was presented to 
the president some years ago at one of this 
famous club’s conventions. As a matter of 
fact, the first newspaper in Europe to recognize 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in convention assembled was the Irish Inde- 
pendent. We cabled out our wishes for a 
successful convention—it was at San Francisco, 
and Mr. Woodward was the president—and we 
got a very graceful reply. Incidentally, would 
you blame us for reminding Mr. Woodward 
that the Irish Independent was not only the 
first Irish newspaper, but the first newspaper 
in Europe, to publish net sale figures? We 
again earnestly hope that our wonderfully pro- 
gressive American publicity men will make 
London their rendezvous for 1924. No other 
city east of the Statue of Liberty could ad- 
equately house so impressive an organization of 
modern business generals. 


&, 


BI-LINGUAL ADVERTISING 


British House Uses Both English and 
Irish Copy 


Among the most consistent national 
advertisers in Ireland for 20 years past 
are the proprietors of Bovril. And if 
there is one thing that the Bovril people 
have always been distinguished for in 
their publicity campaign it is—sanity. 
That is to say, they have always truly 
sensed the Irish situation so far as adver- 
tising is concerned, 

(Of course, another factor is that this 
organization has always been representea 
in Ireland by men who have understood 
the country inside out. The Irish man- 
ager of Bovril for several years past, 
John Sheridan, is, perhaps, one of the 
keenest judges of what “goes” in the 
Irish country that the Bovril Company 
has ever had. Just now the Bovril adver- 
tisements over here are bi-lingual—lrish 
and English. 

It is rather. interesting, too, that the 
first advertisement entirely in Irish ever 
inserted by a national advertiser was for 
Bovril. That was nearly 20 years ago, 
and it was prepared by the present adver- 
tisement manager of the “Irish Independ- 
ent” group of newspapers. 


x 


SIMPLE ADS, HIS ADVICE 


McJunkin Official Avers Most Copy 
Says Too Much 


Eric Scudder, vice-president of the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Agency of Chicago, 
recently addressed the Chattanooga Ad 
Club on “Making Advertising Produce 
Sales.” He said in part: 

“Tf you want your advertising to pro- 
duce sales then make the selling simple. 
Most manufacturers make too many 
things, and most manufacturers say too 
much about the things they make. This 
causes a confused blur in the mind of the 
people selling as well as in the single- 
track mind of the general public. 

“The copy prepared for advertising is 
often filled with too many generalities. 
The average person does not understand 
it, and a ‘crazy quilt’ effect is obtained. 
The best way to make advertising pay is 
to get the advertisement down to the 
fewest words possible and put forth one 
outstanding reason for a purchase.” 


& 


New Weekly in Columbus, O. 


A new weekly in Columbus, Ohio, the 
East Side Review, appeared May 4. It 
is to be published each Friday by A. D. 
Curfman, business manager of the West- 
erville (Ohio) Public Opinion. The Re- 
view is an eight-page paper, six col- 
umns to a page. The first edition was 
6,000, the papers being distributed free to 
every home in the section. The Review 
is printed in the plant of the Westerville 
Public Opinion. 
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INSTITUTIONAL COPY. 
WINS FOR STORES» 


Principle of Marshall Field Compan| 
Successful Advertising Explained) 
by G. R. Schaeffer—Profitable 


to Omit Comparative Prices 


t 
| 


G. R. Schaeffer, advertising mz) 
ager for the Marshall Field Compa) 
Chicago, during the recent meet} 
in Cleveland of members of the }. 
tional Commission of the Associai| 
Advertising Clubs of the World, told | 
detail the spirit and motives governi: 
this firm in all its advertising and mi} 
chandising. His explanations were si} 
plemented by about 200 lantern slides ¢ 
emplifying every phase of advertising, | 

Emphasizing the importance of e| 
cational advertising, Mr. Schaeffer saj| 


“‘We use our advertising to tell the pul} 
about our merchandise, our activities, |} 
policies, our purposes, and our ideals. 

“We feel that if our advertising is right: 
will enable the public to understand just w) 
sort of service we give; just what sort of n 
are running our business. First of all, it }| 
‘sell’ our business as an institution to 
public. In its various phases it will build ¢| 
fidence and good will. Surely it is more | 
portant for us to sell our business as a wh} 
rather than a few specific items of merchand| 
We feel that by winning the confidence ¢| 
good will of the people on the basis of a 1| 
understanding of our policies and ideals, bi) 
ness will naturally flow to our store im gr 
volume, That is why we devote so much sp} 
in our advertising to so-called institutio 
copy. \ 

“We realize that a great many people jui) 
our business very largely by its advertisi 
often conscientiously, more often unconscié)| 
cusly. Every advertisement seen, whether ri 
or not, produces some sort of impression, a} 
sum total of these impressions is a very ¢ 
siderable part of public opinion. Therefc 
the appearance of our advertisements is | 
portant, just as are the appearance of ( 
store and the personal appearance of our sal 
people. 

“This is why we employ the best artists, 1 
out men and typographers. And so is || 
wording of our advertisements important, j 
as are the statements made by our salespeoj 
This is why we employ good copy writers ¢ 
give them a thorough education in our bj} 
ness. 
“Broadly speaking, there are two gene) 
classifications of general business in gené| 
merchandising. The first is the quality cl: | 
which puts the emphasis of its merchandis | 
upon quality. The second is the price clé| 
which puts the emphasis of its merchandis| 
upon price. We have shown to be in the fi! 
class, and, from the beginning the goal of | 
business has been leadership in the qug | 
group. 

“It is the incessant endeavor of our merc 
dising management to maintain our competi | 
on the basis of quality; to sell better qua 
at the same price, rather than appr 
mately the same quality at a less pti! 
The difference in these two methods, as | 
see it, is very great. We believe that in | 
long run quality competition builds up qua) 
and eventually results in the customer gett) 
the best article that can be made, and we | 
lieve that price competition tends to dest) 
quality. ; 

“Now, one of the principal aims of our 
vertising is to make the public understand t} 
purpose and practice. This is why so ml) 
of our copy is devoted to editorial treatment | 
the quality idea, and is addressed quite / 
much to our own organization as to the pub) 
And this is why, in our art work, typograp| 
public stock, etc., we seek to make our adv) 
tising complement the quality idea. | 

“Tt has been said by some that we are ami) 
the more successful conservationists of ne) 
paper space. It is true that we have gv 
much concentrated study and effort to this m 
ter during the past year or two, with vi 
gratifying results. We find that often we ¢| 
cut the lineage of a given advertisement | 
15, or 20 per cent or even more without | 
pairing its efficiency. : : 

“By cutting down type sizes, by cutting || 
useless words, by trimming illustrations ‘| 
necessarily large, and other devices, we 0°) 
represent one-third to one-half more sections 
a page that was formerly our habit. Wi 
newspaper lineage at its present prices, it 
well worth while to study carefully the mat) 
of type and layout efficiency. There are vi 
few advertisers who can not profitably € 
economies in this direction, ; 

“Much of our advertising is planned arov 
special exhibitions or feature events in vari( 
sections. It is our aim to have something 
special interest or unusual interest going on 
the store all the time. Much success has / 
tended our ‘book fairs’, spring and fall open’ 
exhibitions of various manufacturing process) 
etc.” 


f 


| 
| 
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WELCOME! — 


ON TO LONDON IN 


1924 
\ S London’s leading Transport Undertaking, we help 


to voice the word of London. We assure you that 
your visit will be coupled with useful experience, widespread 
interest, and happy recollections. London has pledged its 
word to try and make your visit a memorable one. Frankly, | 
we want you to come. | 


Your visit will afford you an opportunity of studying the | 
part played by London’s Underground in the daily life 
of its people. This vast organisation is dedicated to the 
Public Service. It works 1,600 Electric Railway Cars, 
3,100 Motor Omnibuses, and 600 Electric Tramway Cars. 


In 1922 its Railway Cars carried 325,000,000 passengers, its : 
Motor Omnibuses 924,000,000 passengers, and its Tram- 
way Cars 186,000,000 passengers. A total of 1,435,000,000 ; 
for the year. ‘ 

» 


Advertising Clubs of the World being held in London. 


We look forward to next year’s convention of the Associated 
Welcome! | 


: Broad: 
Electric Railway ote aoa 
inte estminster 
London, S.W.1 
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TRUNK LINE TO SCOTLAND 


If the 1924 Convention is held in London 


will show you the places worth visiting 
CSSD 


Magnificent Cathedrals 


YORK: PETERBOROUGH: DURHAM 
ELY - LINCOLN: NORWICH : RIPON 


Picturesque Ruined Abbeys and Castles 
REMINDERS OF GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS 
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The Romantic hs Mountain Recesses 
Scottish Border of the Highlands 


Associations with Great Men 
MILTON : GRAY: SHAKEPEARE: PENN -SCOTT 


The Homes of 
- THE WASHINGTONS AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


Famous Golf Links,including S¢ Andrews 


Further information and illustrated literature gladly supplied by 
H.J.Ketcham, 311 Fifth Avenue, NewYork or Advertising Manager 
L &N.E.Railway, Kings Cross Station ,London N.1. 


Member of Parliament Points to Record of Northern Ireland Counties as Colonizers, 
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ZK. DITOR & PUBLISHER 


Ulster Section 


ULSTER CLAIMS CLOSE KINSHIP WITH U. S. 


Statesmen and 


Traders—Seven American Presidents of Scotch-Irish Stock 


HE UNITED STATES and Ulster 
are intimately associated by the 
common ties of blood and commercial 
relationships. 
| The Ulsterman is the greatest of colon- 
\zers, and he has impressed himself deeply 
japon the history of the United States, as 
yell as upon that of Canada, South Africa 
ind Australia. 
| Professor Ford of Princeton University 
in his well known book, “The Scotch- 
lrish (Ulstermen) in America,” points 
jut what a noble contribution Ulster has 
made to the making of America among 
whose leading soldiers, statesmen, law- 
fers, divines and business men are to be 
ound those of Ulster stock or birth. 
| Whitelaw Reid states that Presidents 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, James 
3uchanan, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. 
Arthur, and William McKinley, were of 
\JIster ancestry. General Ulysses S. 
arant was Scotch-Irish on his mother’s 
ide, as were Benjamin Harrison, Grover 
dleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Woodrow Wilson is Scotch-Irish on both 
‘ides, 
| Mr. Reid gives a long roll of distin- 
juished Americans of Scotch-Irish an- 
estry. John B. Gibson, Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania from 1827 to 1851, is con- 
idered “one of the greatest jurists Amer- 
ta has produced.” 
“The Breckinridge family of Kentucky, 
thich has produced numerous clergymen, 
uilitary officers, lawyers and statesmen, 
3 derived from Alexander Breckinridge 
tho emigrated from Ulster to Pennsyl- 
ania in 1728.” 
_John Rutledge, who left Ulster for 
south Carolina, had two sons, one of 
thom signed the Declaration of Inde- 
endence and the other became Justice of 
le United States Supreme Court. 
Cyrus McCormick, who invented the 
taper and founded a great American in- 
ustry, was of Ulster stock. 
“The history of the leading industries 
f Pennsylvania is crowded with Scotch- 
‘ish names,” continues Professor Ford. 
According to Lecky, the historian, “the 
sue of the Revolutionary War once 
sted upon the action of the Pennsyl- 
imia line, whose privates and non-com- 
issioned officers consisted chiefly of im- 
igrants from the north of Ireland.” 
(Professor Ford points out that Mr. 
iske, the well-known historian, affirms 
€ Scotch-Irish population amounted to 
le-sixth of the entire population at the 
ne of the Declaration of Independence. 
They were all hot for independence, 
hile everywhere else there were streaks 
cold or lukewarm feeling.” 
In “The Winning of the West,” Presi- 
‘mt Roosevelt said: 
The dominant strain in their leaders in na- 
inal expansion was that of the Presbyterian 
-sh—the Scotch-Irish as they were often 
(led. It is doubtful if we have wholly realized 
{: importance of the part played by that stern 
‘d virile people, the Irish, whose preachers 
light the creed of Knox and Calvin. The 
®st was won by those who have been rightly 
(led the Roundheads of the South, the same 
in who before any others declared for Amer- 
in Independence. 


HAT IS ULSTER? 


Ulster consists of the six counties 
orthern Ireland, the people of which 


By THOMAS MOLES, M. P. 


(Written exclusively for Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


acknowledge the British Constitution 
and Sovereignty, and exist under the 
British flag, having their own govern- 
ment for domestic affairs. These six 
counties are Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone. 

Belfast, Ulster’s great port, has one- 
half of the entire foreign trade of Ire- 
land. 

Belfast stands fourth among the ports 
of the Three Kingdoms. 
_ Belfast possesses five of the largest 
industrial concerns of their kind in the 
world. It has the world’s largest ship- 


building yard, linen mill, rope works, to- 
bacco factory, and distillery. Around 
these are clustered a score of subsidiary 
industries. 

For nearly 20 years Belfast held the 
lowest record for unemployment in the 
Three Kingdoms. The dislocations that 
have ensued since the war have tempo- 
rarily deprived it of that proud distinc- 


ion. 

In 1911 Belfast paid in customs duties 
and inland revenue $24,575,000, which 
was more than double the amount pro- 
vided by the South and West of Ireland. 


“WILL PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING” 
SIR JAMES CRAIG 


(Special to Eptror & PusiisHEr) 

LSTER is deeply interested in the British invitation to the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and is sending 
representatives to accompany the powerful delegation repre- 

senting British industrial, newspaper, and advertising interests 
which will lay before the forthcoming convention at Atlantic 
City the many reasons for holding the 1924 convention in 


London. 


I am glad to know that EDITOR & PUBLISHER is issuing 
a special number in order to emphasize the fact that such a 
convention in London would promote that business understand- 
ing between Great Britain and the U. S. A. which must be the 
prelude to an expansion of trade between the two great nations, 
and I sincerely trust that the delegates will make a point of 
visiting Ulster should they cross the Atlantic in 1924 in order to 
see for themselves the stability of conditions and the possibility 
of industrial expansion in this, the youngest of the British 


Dominions. 


They will be most heartily welcomed in Belfast and other in- 
dustrial centres of Northern Ireland. 


JAMES CRAIG. 


Prime Minister. 


Only London, Liverpool and Bristol sur- 
passed this figure in the Three King- 
doms, 

Belfast does one-eighth of the coast- 
wise shipping trade of the United King- 

om, 

Over 70 per cent of all Irish export 
trade and 50 per cent of all shipping 
trade from Ireland stands to the credit 
of Belfast. 

In 1911 Ulster’s exports and imports 
had a value of $49,937,950. The total 
for the rest of Ireland in the same year 
was $33,263,785. 

Between the years 1800 and 1900 Bel- 
fast multiplied its population by four- 
teen, a record unrivaled in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 

Its record for pauperism for many 
years prior to the war was just half the 
average for Great Britain, and one-third 
of that for Dublin. 

Ulster produces 48 per cent of all Irish 
oats; 41 per cent of all Irish potatoes; 
53 per cent of all Irish fruit, and 95 
per cent of all Irish flax. 

The statistics of Ireland—value of 
crops 1918—show that the money value 
of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, 
mangels, flax, and hay crops was in 
Ulster $166,404,135, as compared with 
Leinster $139,756,675. Taking the Ulster 
figure at per head of population it rep- 
resents $165 for every man, woman and 
child in the six counties. 

One of the two shipyards in Belfast 
alone pays out in hard cash as wages 
annually a sum which equals the ratable 
valuation of Ulster, and considerably ex- 
ceeds that of Leinster or any other prov- 
ince, 

The Northern Government stock banks 
having their headquarters in Belfast have 
on deposit or credit a total of over $301,- 
877,745. 

To the Great War Loan the city of 
Belfast raised $165,000,000. 

The workers of Belfast have invested 
in the Belfast Savings Bank (a Workers’ 
Bank) $11,250,000, apart from substan- 
tial lodgments in the Postoffice Savings 
Bank. 

In the Great War Belfast without con- 
scription gave one out of every eight of 
its people to the fighting forces of Great 
Britain, a figure not equaled under the 
voluntary system by any city in the Three 
Kingdoms. 

Out of 82 battalions raised in Ireland, 
42 were raised in Ulster. One hundred 
and forty-five thousand voluntary recruits 
were raised in Ireland for all branches 
of the service. Of these Ulster supplied 
over 75,000 men. 

The honors gained by the 36th (Ulster) 
Division from October, 1915, to the end 
of the war were: 

Victoria Crosses 
Distinguished Service Order 


Military Cxrpgs sects na oOo a ee 459 
Distinguished Conduct Medal ......... 173 
Military. Medal isc iscn.0.s5057Ne oe capitate 1,294 
Meritorious Service Medal ........... 118 
Foreign (French, Belgium, etc.)....... 312 

DOA S's atelo nt Rete ok, 28 oo wise 2,436 


King George in his message to Sir Ed- 
ward Carson in December, 1918, said: 
“The men of Ulster have proved how 
nobly they fight and die.” 

This is the Ulster we wish Americans 
to know and appreciate. 


56 
ADVERTISING CLUB 


Editor & 
OF ULSTER SENDS 


FOUR DELEGATES TO CONVENTION 


Progressive and Constructive Program Arranged for the Year 
in North Ireland; Sam G. Haughton Is 
the President 


HE ADVERTISING CLUB of Uls- 
ter is affiliated with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and is 
sending four delegates in the party, leaving 
on the Berengaria. The A. C. of Ulster 
boosts the famous sign of the Red Hand 
of Ulster every time, counting nothing too 
much that adds luster to the North in its 
devotion to England. It numbers close 
upon 100 members. 

The program of the Ulster ad men for 
this year is progressive and constructive. 
It follows two distinct courses. 

In the first place :t is the intention of 
the council to invite to the monthly meet- 


Sir Robert H. H. Baird, K. B, E., D. L., man- 
aging proprietor of the Belfast Telegraph and 


allied newspapers, is a typical Ulstermav— 

vigorous, alert and courageous, although 68 years 

old. An American once called him ‘‘a steam 

engine in trousers.’’ He set the type for his 

own first poster in 1870. He was the first news- 

paper man to install the Creed telegraph system, 
now on private wires, 


ings business men who can speak with 
authority upon the part which advertising 
has played in the building up of a world- 
wide distribution of given articles and 
commodities. 

The other side of the work is entirely 
educational, and meetings of the members 
are being arranged at which close study 
will be given to the standard works deal- 
ing with the various phases of advertising. 

These meetings will be conducted by 
members of the club who have given spe- 
cial attention to certain branches of ad- 
vertising. In addition a close link is be- 
ing forged between the advertising club 
and the art school with the idea of en- 
couraging the students to consider the 
application of art to commercial illustra- 
tion. 

A cup which was presented to the UIl- 
ster Advertising Club by W. S. Craw- 
ford will be propably used for the promo- 
tion of a competition for the art students 
at the Municipal College of Technology. 

The officers of the Ulster ad men are 
representative business men of Belfast, 
drawn from the manufacturing, newspa- 
per, and advertising interests. The roll 
of active officers is as follows: 

President, Sam G. Haughton (of Fra- 
zer & Haughton, Ltd.). 

Vice-presidents: Sir Robert Baird, K. 
B. E, D. L. (Belfast Telegraph); Rt. 
Hon. Samuel Cunningham (Northern 
Whig); Sir Trevor Henderson, K. B. E. 
(News-Letter); Robert Clyde, J. P. 
(White, Tomkins & Courage, Ltd.) ; 
William Strain (Wm. Strain & Sons, 


Ltd.). 
Council: William Cassidy (Belfast 
Telegraph); P. B. Harris (Northern 


Whig) ; W. M. Cheves (Norman & Co.) ; 
G. H. O. Strick (Davidson & Co., Ltd.) ; 
James Dalzell (News-Letter); H. E. 


Warnock, J. P. (Warnocks, Ltd.) ; Fred 
Williams (Gallagher, Ltd.). . Honorary 
treasurer, William Sweeney; honorary 


secretary, Victor Salter. 

The delegates representing Ulster are 
Sir Robert H. H. Baird, Sam G. Haugh- 
ton, E. N. Illingworth, and W. H. Webb 
(Old Bleach Linen Co., Ltd.). 


SEND-OFF FOR SIR ROBERT 


ON Wednesday, April 26, the president 
and council of the Advertising Club 
of Ulster entertained Sir Robert Baird, 
K. B. E. D. L., at a complimentary dinner 
in recognition of the services he had ren- 
dered that organization by personally con- 
veying the message of its members to the 
Associated Clubs in the United States of 
America, inviting the delegates to visit 
Ulster should the annual convention be 
held in London in 1924. 

A beautifully designed and brightly 
colored menu card, specially printed in 


W. H. Webb, D. L., of Old Bleach Linen Co,, 
Ltd., will be one of the delegates representing 
the Advertising Club of Ulster at the annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in Atlantic City. The delegation 
will sail on the Berengaria. Mr, Webb’s firm 
is located in Belfast, which as the capital of 
Ulster is assuming political importance similar 
to its commercial one, 


connection with the entertainment, which 
could not have been more admirably or 
successfully organized, bore on the front 
a representation of Sir Robert’s landing 
in and welcome to the United States to- 
wards the end of 1922, while on the back 
was a similarly striking illustration of his 
welcome to the delegates from that coun- 
try on their expected visit to Ulster in 
1924. Underneath the latter picture were 
the significant words: 

Ulster’s interests are identical with British 
interests, and Ulster’s delegates will exercise 
themselves with those from Great Britain at 
Atlantic City in June, when the British invita- 
tion for 1924 is brought before this years’ Con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of the World. 

A feature of the proceedings was the 
cordial greeting extended to Sir Robert 
and the very handsome way in which the 
club gave practical expression to their 
regard and appreciation, for on behalf of 
the officers and members, the president, 
S. G. Haughton, presented him with a 
lovely hand-woven and richly embroid- 
ered damask cloth and serviettes to 
match. 

The embroidery on the cloth formed a 
record of his remarkable tour in America, 
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the name of every city where he had 
visited an advertising club being wrought 
in attractive lettering round the edges. 
The crest of the recipient, the monogram 
of the A. A. C. of the world, the mono- 
gram and crest of the Advertising Club 
of Ulster, and the dates associated with 
the whole movement were also set forth 
in equally artistic embroidery. 

The secretary (Victor Salter) then an- 
nounced the receipt of several letters of 
apology for unavoidable absence. 

The president said he had to convey 
apologies which had been forwarded to 
himself. The first of these. was from 
W. S. Crawford, London, who had tele- 
graphed: 

As vice-president of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, and on behalf of John 
Cheshire, president of the Thirty Club, I am 
proud to join in honoring your great citizen, 
Sir Robert Baird. His services to journalism 
and business are splendid. We welcome his 
strong arm in the campaign to bring the con- 
vention to Britain in 1924. 


A congratulatory message was received 
from Sir James Craig, Premier of North- 
ern Ireland. 

The president, in proposing the toast of “Our 
Guest,” which was enthusiastically honored, said 
it was a very pleasant duty to him to preside 
at that informal gathering of the members of 
the Advertising Club of Ulster to pay a humble 
tribute to the vice-president, Sir Robert Baird, 
and to acknowledge the very great services he 
had rendered to the club and to Ulster herself 
in the work he had done last year and intended 
to do this year in closely associating Ulster with 
Great Britain in the invitation that had been 
extended to the delegates of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World to come to Ulster 
and see things. for themselves should they de- 
cide to hold next year’s convention in London. 

When this was mooted, they in Ulster, being 
so to speak on the fringe of that great organiza- 
tion, and being the ‘only other club connected 
with the club in London, and in affiliation with 
that great body, immediately cabled them and 
asked their delegates to come and visit Ulster, 
if the great project spoken of happened to 
mature. 

They were just on the eve of the formation 


_ of a great mission to represent British interests 


—and he was told it was already one hundred 
strong—at the convention in Atlantic City this 
year. Sir Robert Baird had undertaken to go 
out to that convention on their behalf and 
put. the invitation of Ulster to the delegates. 
Those things produced time and labor, and 
that evening there was very great unity, 


among the members of the Advertising Club 


E. N, Illingworth, London manager of the Bel- 
fast Telegraph and kindred papers published by 
WwW. & G. Baird, Ltd., is making his first visit 
to America, in company with his chief, Sir 
Robert Baird. He has been connected with the 
London office of the Telegraph for nearly 25 
years, for the last eight as manager. Member 
Association of Advertisement Managers, Aldwych 
Club and Fleet Street Club. 


of Ulster in asking Sir Robert to come there 
and accept a little presentation from them. 
Not only was Sir Robert Baird going out to 
America but also some other members of their 
club—he believed among them was Mr. W. H. 
Webb, D.I. 

Sir Robert Baird, K.B.E., in responding, said 
he thanked the president and council and mem- 
bers of the Advertising Club of Ulster most 
sincerely for their beautiful gift—which he ap- 
preciated very highly, and which he was sure 
would be greatly treasured by Lady Baird. He 
thought they had really done too much for him 
in that respect, for his mission to America had 
not been altogether on behalf of the Advertising 
Club of Ulster. He had gone there primarily 
in a private capacity and at the request of Mr. 
Haughton and the members he had carried their 


invitation to the associated clubs in America 
to visit Ulster should their great convention be 
held in London next year. ; 
Never, proceeded Sir Robert, in the history | 
of Britain had it been so imperatively necessary || 
that they should expand their foreign irade, — 
Their taxation problems, their employment frob- 
lems, could all be solved if they could gain 
fresh markets. They must master the art of 
selling as they had mastered the art of manu- 
facture. When they sold as well as made 
Britain’s prosperity was secure. b 
In that connection the importance of holdin 
the 1924 convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World at the British Empire 


’ Exhibition at Wembley was being increasingly 


realized by representative British business men, 
Such a visit of thousands of leading American 
business men was certain to lead to a great ex 
pansion of British and imperial trade. Its im 
portance was so affected by leading business 
men and men in the advertising profession that 
already a very large sum had been guaranteed 
for the entertainment of the American delega- 
tion in 1924. 

A visit to America could never be paid under 
better auspices. At the convention the visitors 
would have the opportunity of meeting thou- 
sands of the most alert and most enterprising 
American business men; and hearing selling 
problems and difficulties discussed with char- 
acteristic American frankness. They would ex- 
change experiences for the benefit of each other. 
British business men would have much to learn 
there just as they would have much to teach, 


&& 


HAT OF THE COMMERCIAL 
TIES? ‘ 
Every steamer built to order of the 
White Star Line was built in Belfast, 
the capital of Ulster. 

The fleet of the Atlantic Transport 
Company was built in Belfast. 

The fleets of the Holland-America 
Line and the Dominion Line and the Red | 
‘Star Line were nearly all built in Belfast. 

These great vessels link the old world | 
to the new, and enables the great Anglo- 
Saxon race to grasp “hands across the 
sea.” 

Belfast is the seat and center of the 
linen trade. The Prime Minister of Eng- 
land declared that in providing the Al 
lied forces with all the aeroplane cloth 
used in the Great War, “Belfast gave 
the army its eyes.” 

A great proportion of the linen output | 
of Ulster goes to America, and vast | 
quantities of American wheat and flour 
comes to Ulster. The exchange of vari- 
ous other commodities is of mutual ad- 


vantage. 


[YN the Century Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1891, Henry Cabot Lodge, writing 
on “The Distribution of Ability in the 
United States,” said: 

I classified the Irish and the Scotch-Irish as 
two distinct race stocks, and I believe the dis- 
tinction to be a sound one historically and 
scientifically. The Scotch-Irish from the North 
of Ireland, Protestant in religion and chiefly 
Scotch and English in blood and name, came to 
this country in large numbers in the Eighteenth 
Century, while the people of pure Irish stock 
came scarcely at all during the colonial period, 
and did not immigrate here largely until the 
present century was well advanced. 


Some of the best blood of the old 
Ulster flows in the veins of the Ameri- | 
cans today. The Ulsterman of today 1s 
of precisely the same blood as the old 
stock, and possesses the qualities of his 
ancestors. He “fears God and nothing 
else in this world.” Generation after 
generation he has defended his citizen- 
ship, his rights and his faith with the 
same unflinching courage and tenacity of | 
purpose. He fights for all in which he 
believes, and will fight for nothing else. 


& 


Net Daily Sales in Dublin 


The Independent Newspapers have) 
issued net sales certificates for some 
years. The latest figures of their pub- 
lications, dated Dec. 31, show the follow- | 
ing daily net sales: Irish Independent, ” 
117,891; Evening Herald, 56,151; Weekly) 
and Sunday Independent, 88,649, 


& | 


While transportation in central Lon- 
don is largely by underground and by : 
the famous busses, the double-decked: 
tram takes care of getting the suburbamite 


to town, a 
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ULSTER 


wants you 


“ae Advertising Club of Ulster (the only Club in Ireland affiliated 
with the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) sends 
fraternal greetings to the great 1923 Convention at Atlantic City. It 
extends a most cordial and pressing “ON TO ULSTER” invitation. 


Come not merely to London, but to Northern Ireland, the youngest but 
most virile and progressive State in the British Empire. Let us intro- 
duce you to fair ULSTER. Come to BELFAST, its Capital, the 
gateway of Ireland’s commerce, whose Linens and Ships are known 
throughout the world. Here Hospitality awaits you. 


Let Us Show You— 


A Province in which the forefathers of NINE Presidents of the United 


States were born. 

An industrious, tenacious, peaceful, law-abiding people. 

Six of the largest industrial concerns of their kind in the world. 
The famous Giants’ Causeway, the world’s eighth wonder. 

A magnificent coastline av the broad Atlantic. 

Unsurpassed Mountain, Glen, Lake, and Lowland scenery. 


Above all, let us show you ULSTER HOSPITALITY. 


OFFICE BEARERS 


PRESIDENT: COUNCIL: 


Sam G. Haughton, Esq. ‘ AE eae a iL a eee 
P. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: See eee ric Wii cen 
Ge Robert Baird, K. BoE, DL HON, TREASURER: 


Rt. Hon. Samuel Cunningham. 
Sir Trevor Henderson, K.B.F. 
Robert Clyde, Esq., J.P. 

William Strain, Esq. 


William 
153 Upper North MStreet, Belfast 
HON. eon or hacoas 
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BRITISH RUBBER GROWERS PUT BOUNCE 
INTO SALES BY NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 


Spending $125,000 to Increase Use of Their Wares in United 
Kingdom, Which Is Far Behind America 
in Imports of Product 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


THE DORLAND AGENCY of Lon- 

don have under way a £25,000 
advertising campaign conceived by the 
propaganda department of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association with the object of 
“developing the uses and utility of rub- 
ber and increasing the demand for manu- 
factured rubber goods.” At present the 
plan is in its early stages, but the details 
of what is proposed have been made 
available to the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of rubber goods with the idea 
that of the total fund to be expended, the 
selling ends will guarantee one-half, the 
other half having already been put up 
by the producers. 

The consumption of rubber in the 
United States (represented by import 
figures of 180,000 tons for 1921) is held 
up as a standard for comparison against 
the 42,000 tons imported by the United 
Kingdom. This is emphasized as the one 
outstanding fact which calls for careful 
consideration and it is urged that even 
when due allowance is made for the 
amount of rubber goods exported by the 
United States, the fact remains that the 
consumption of rubber per capita in 
America is far in excess of the consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom. 

The greater use of rubber in America 
can be attributed to a large extent to the 
popularity of the motor car, but apart 
from the enormous call for tires, other 
rubber goods are used on a far larger 
scale in the United States than in Great 
Britain. 

It is suggested that the American man- 
ufacturers and distributors realize the 
value of appealing to the ultimate con- 
sumer and that the result of this policy 
is reflected in the greater demand for 
rubber articles. In any case, it is evident 
that there is ample room for extending 
the sale of rubber goods in Great Britain 
by bringing them forcibly to the notice 
of the general public. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association may 
be said to have laid the foundations of 
this propaganda campaign last year when 
they offered a number of cash prizes 
for suggestions for new uses for rubber. 
These suggestions have been examined by 


The 


London (Eng.) Agent, 


Guaranteed Net Sales 


Province. 


world-famed- GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 


The ULSTER Press 
WANT YOU! 


NORTHERN 
CONSTITUTION 


Published Weekly at Coleraine 
COUNTY DERRY 


F. Wilkinson, 145 Fleet St. 


Cee m ere esece 


Circulates through Counties of Londonderry, 
Antrim, Tyrone and Donegal. 


The Cheapest Advertising Medium 


COLERAINE is 3 miles from PORTRUSH, the great sea- 
side resort on the North Atlantic, and 10 miles from the 
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to be distributed to manufacturers with 


wish to extend the field of their activities. 
The campaign proper commenced with 


Mail, reprints of the page having been 
distributed to 28,000 retailers of rubber 
goods throughout the country a few days 
previously, with supplies of the Rubber 
Book offered in the advertisement. This 


USE wee ¢ AN 
MORE Q wily Ben Mai ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RUBBER : . PRODUCT 


‘WORLD'S LARGEST NET DAILY SALE 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1923, 


| ‘The Product with a Thousand and One Purpos 


av 
RUBBER 


Its wonderful ree Industrial 
Scientific and purely domestic uses 


Rubber, the history of ite origin and 
ere in this page, would be to duplicate 
stoty—"* The Roma bber “— 


Every householder should know more about Rubber, and the manifold 
sea to which it can be applied in the home, and i 


This Booklet contains 72 pages of the most intereating information ow 
Robber, and combines » compendium of houschold uses dealing with 
several hundred different applications. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE RUBBER BOOK 


this poge probobly depicts a use of Rubber 
‘The Rubber Book will indicate others, 
uber can serve you in the home. 


rubber Book ia ol 
which displays thia pay 
book have been sent 
copy will be posted 


plies of this 
in the Kingdom, but a FREE 
eas upon ® postcard application, 


in obtaining a copy please write to the 


u_have any difficull 
rowers’ Association, 2,3,4, Idol Lane, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
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ULSTER next year. 


The 
DERRY 
STANDARD 


LONDONDERRY, 
ULSTER. 


Visit 


World. 


in the 
Lisburn 


a panel of technical experts and their re- 
port is embodied in a series of booklets 


the object of assisting those who may 


a recent full front page of the Daily 


The following Provincial Newspapers of Northern Ireland combine 
in extending a most cordial invitation to the delegates of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World to visit Industrious 


LISBURN 
STANDARD 


Largest Linenthread Mill in the 


Rubber Book is a compendium of the « 


thousand and one uses for rubber wares 
in the average household and already the 


250,000 first edition distributed has cre- | 


ated a new demand for little-known rub- 

ber goods. ; 
The succeeding advertisements 

been arranged to cover every important 


provincial centre, backed with nationa’ | 


morning and Sunday newspapers an 
London evening papers. The copy wil 
be treated as far as possible in seasona' 


sequence, but it is expected that this may 
possibly be affected or governed by the — 
subscribers to the fund. For instance, as | 


the spring season opens, rubber sugges 
tions in sports and athletic goods will b 
featured, and as summer approaches, hose 
and other garden requisites, bathing caps, 
and holiday equipment, etc., will be 
vertised, while the autumn and winte 
will be a signal for hot water bottles 
draught tubing, overshoes, raincoats, etc., 
to be featured. In a general way, 
course, the everyday needs will be con- 
sistently presented; rubber flooring, bath- 
room equipment, gloves, home medical 


= | 
bave 


aids and comforts, furniture and furnish- | 


ing items, motorcycle and sports acces 
sories, etc. 


“Use More Rubber” is the phrase bet 


dinged into retailers and public and while, 


as yet, time is too early to say that the | 


campaign has completely proved itself, 


the send-off and its first results indicate | 


that, given full support to the extent 
planned, the scheme should certainly 
make rubber sales bounce to ring th 


bell. i! 
&, 3 


IRISH BANK PROFITS UP 


Institutions Increase Gains While Brit- 


ish Profits Decline - 


In view of the general decline in profits 7 


shown by British banks for 1922, say 
the London Daily Express, it is some 
what striking that the majority of Irish 


banks have shown a reverse tendency. | 
Of six reports hitherto published, four | 


increased their profits as follows: ¥ 
1921 1922 
£ cS 

Bank of Ireland......- 513,166 533,943 
National Bank......... - 265,890 292,514 
Munster and Leinster.. 172,833 182,637 
Provincial Bank ...... 100,113 117,192 


£1,052,002 £1,126,286 


> 

At the left is shown one of the page news- 
paper advertisements, run in the London Daily 
Mail, that has produced the fine results for the 
British Rubber Growers’ Association, told of in 
Mr, Ridout’s article herewith. 


The 


Lisburn and see the 


Ulster 


In Ulster, the richest, the happiest and, by far, 
the most prosperous of the Irish Provinces, the 
“Belfast Telegraph’? wields an influence un- 
equalled by that of any other journal. 


The “Belfast Telegraph” goes daily into every 
city, town and hamlet in Ulster. 


The circulation of the “Belfast Telegraph” is 
actually greater than the combined circulations 
of all other Ulster newspapers. 
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The “Belfast Telegraph” goes home, and its 
fireside readers—who ‘‘read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest’’ the contents of its columns—are 
at least thrice as numerous as those of all the 


other journals published in the Province. 


National advertisers have long since found that 
space in the “Belfast Telegraph’’ is essential to 
the complete success of any British or Irish ad- 


vertising campaign. 


For rates and circulation map apply to 


Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
0-43, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


SPRING FURNISHING 
You TT Tad QUALITY WHILE Tou Pa, 


HOYAL AVENUR 
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Northern 
Ireland 


possibilities 


. invite— 


THE DELEGATES 
OF THE- ASSOCI- 
ATED ADVERTIS- 
ING: > CLUBS OF 
THE WORLD 


7 


W TE, the leading 

Advertising 
Service of Northern 
Ireland, extend 
a further invitation 
to the Delegates to 
visit Northern Ire- 
land and thus learn 
the commercial pos- 
sibilities at first 
hand. Only by 
such methods can 
the subtle difference 
in trade conditions 
between the North 
of Ireland and the 
remainder of the 
British Empire be 
realized. 


We offer you a wel- 
come, and every fa- 
cility for gaining 
entire marketing 
knowledge of this 
Northern Province 
as well as the unlim- 
ited advertising 
possibilities. 
Official Advertising 
Agents to the 


Government of 
Northern Ireland. 


TRAVERS & CO. 


Branch of Travers & Cleaver, Ltd. 
Advertising Service 


10 ARTHUR ST. 


BELFAST 


London Office, 48 St. Martin’s Lane, 
W. C. 2. 
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WHAT AMERICANS MAKE A POINT TO 
SEE WHEN VISITING LONDON 


Tabloid Sketches of Sights and Places Which Hold Special 
Attraction for Trans-Atlantic Citizens, as Viewed 
by One of Them in a Two-Year Sojourn 


By Otis Preasopy Swirt 


Epitor1aL Note: Mr. Swift was formerly 
attached to the London Bureau of the New 
York Tribune and later to the London Bureau 
of the Chicago Tribune Foreign News 
Service. The article is not’ intended as. a 
serious Baedecker treatment of» London, but is 
merely an American’s impression of a few of 
the high spots seen in a hurry. : 

HE American visitor, about 300,000 

strong, takes. London by storm 
each summer season. In the good old 
summer time all the passersby along the 
Strand seem to have come from the 
U. S. A. Hotel lobbies are jammed with 
home folks, and if the’ American isn’t 
careful he may find that he has spent the 
five days allotted to visit London in sit- 
ting in some “American Bar” and talking 
over Minnesota trout .fishing with his 
next door neighbor back home. To avoid 
this, one might paste the following in 
his’ bowler hat, buy a taxi, and look over 
the attached sights. Sight Number One 
is— 

Your Hore. 

This palatial hostelry will be a slice of 
the U. S. A. London hotel rooms all 
look like hotel- rooms ‘in -Rochester, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Denver and Pasa- 
dena. (Good rooms can be had from $2 
to $25 a day, an average price being $6. 
Ham and eggs are usually baked unless 
one insists on getting “American” - ham 
and eggs. In many hotels each room has 
an open fire, in which cannel coal is 
burned, there being no central heating. 
Service is excellent. Let us now descend 
to— 

THE AMERICAN Bar. 


“American Bar!” The hospitable sign 
greets one on all sides in London. With- 
in one finds the beloved and familiar 
brass rail. Behind the polished bar 
stands a genuine antique imported Broad- 
way bartender, busy shaking cocktails. 
The silvered mixer produces smooth 
Orange Blossoms, pepful Bronxs, and the 
driest of dry Martinis. Home is never 
like this, though it used to be. 

But during the war partial prohibition 
became effective. There are certain 
closed hours. As I remember bars are 


only open from 11 a. m. to 2 p. m., and 
from 5 p. m. to 10:30. The wretch who 


gets thirsty at 3 p, m. has to wait. The 
convict who orders a drink at 10:31 p. m. 
is indignantly refused. Life looks dark 
and grim at that moment, but—don’t 
despair. Let us now go out into the 
somber darkness of Piccadilly, grab a 
night-hawk taxi, and tell the driver we 
want to go to a— 


NicutT Cius. 

You see there is a law against selling 
drinks after 10:30 p. m., but there is no 
law against private clubs giving drinks 
to members. ‘Thus numerous Night 
Clubs have sprung up about Piccadilly 
(the Times Square of London). These 
gay clubs again make one feel right at 
home. 

The taxi driver spins up a dark street, 
halts before the closed door of a shut- 
tered house. Mystic knocks ensue. The 
door opens a crack. Your friend who 
knows the ropes whispers, “I’m a mem- 
ber.” You are shusshingly admitted, led 
up a dark stair. There comes an ante- 
room, a man sitting at a desk. 

“My name is Fitzwilliam K. Gil- 
hooley,” says your friend Brown. “TI 
wish to present my friend John D, Dough 
for membership.” 

“Good,” says the chap behind the desk. 
“T am president, secretary and treasurer 
ofthis club. I will put his name up at 
our next meeting. Meanwhile he has all 
privileges. One pound, please, for initia- 
tion dues.” 

Yep, it all sounds shockingly familiar. 

Once a member, you enter a. cabaret- 
like room. Couples dance; Yankee jazz 
bands jazz. You may have been terrified 
by English reserve and hauteur, but you 
find that, off-stage, they are regular 
home-town folks, and have enough pep 
to leave the stranger in the wake after 
the first ten laps. \No liquor is sold here, 
but the assistant social secretary of the 
Club may offer you as many drinks as 
you want. It is traditional that when the 
secretary offers you a drink you should 
offer him the equivalent of half a dollar. 
Quaint, intriguing old world customs, 
these. 

Occasionally the police attend these 
club meetings, so before they come let’s 


O. K. FROM THE ADVERTISERS | | 


H T. HUMPHRIES, general secre- 
* tary of the Incorporated Society 
of British Advertisers, Ltd., states: 


“T have the honor to advise you that 
at the annual meeting of this Society, 
held last evening (April 25), a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed wel- 


coming the opportunity of a confer. 
ence with the American advertisers 
next year, in London, with the object 
of improving advertising conditions, 
methods and results. 


“Tt was further resolved to cable 
this resolution to Mr. Wilson-Lawren- 
PI 


son.” 


do a bunk (as we say in London for 
that queer Americanism “Getaway”) and 
visit— 

OTHER AMUSEMENTS. 

You can go to the theatres of an eyve- 
ning, and see most of the plays that will 
be revamped for the Broadway stage next 
summer. There are the “music halls,” 
big affairs like the New York Hippo- 
drome, where vaudeville shows are given, 
and everyone in the audience smokes. 
You will discover the meaning of the 
word “pit.” The first fifteen rows or so 
of the orchestra are high priced; behind 
these, on the orchestra floor, lie the “pit” 
seats, separated by a railing from the or- 
chestra. They are the cheapest seats in 
the house. “Queues,” or lines of people, | 
start forming sometimes at 5 a. m. out- 
side theatres in order to get first chance 
at these pit seats. 

If you love Shakespeare, don’t miss 
the “Old Vic” theatre’ over across the 
Thames, where marvelous productions 
are given. Mystery, terror, sudden death, 
fear, ghosts, agony and despair are going 
by the bushel at the Grand. Guignol 
Theatre, where no plays are given that | 
aren’t guaranteed to raise the hair on a 
billiard ball head. Lots of Americans | 
never see the “Palaise de Danse’ at 
Hammersmith, a real live American type 
dance hall with two of the "best jazz 
bands in Europe. 

They have a funny idea there. If you 
come without a partner, or want to learn 
to dance, you find a railed-off portion in 
one corner of the room where pretty 
girls, dressed in black uniform, are 
seated. You decide which girl you'd like 
to have teach you to dance, you buy 4 
“sixpenny” or 10-cent ticket entitling you 
to one dance, and then you ask the girl. 
But if you enjoy dancing with her, and 


The Tower of London, showing the moat and tower walls, the White Tower to the right-of the picture and the twin towers of Tower | 
Bridge, spanning the River Thames, in the background. 
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A CORDIAL To all Delegates from the | 
INVITATION A. A. C. W., who are over 
for the great Convention in 
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Bundling or tying Flax. 


Pa hee 


Mark on Egyptian Linen. 


BET, 


Breaking. 


Weaving. 


APR 


Wringing. 


Exhibition of finished article 
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London next year, we extend a very cordial invita- 
tion to visit our premises and see the fine showing 
of Irish linen manufactures. 


Pharaoh “arrayed him in 
vestures of fine linen - -” 


HUS does Holy Writ bear witness to the great antiquity of fine linen, and 

modern discoveries have not only confirmed this evidence but have proved 
that the Egyptian of Tutankhamen’s time and even a thousand years earlier 
knew and valued this beautiful and use ful fabric. 


Of Climate In these modern days the centre of the linen industry is no longer Egypt; it is 
and Linen seated now in Northern Ireland, chiefly on account of the peculiar climate 

which enables linen to be produced that is unequalled for dazzling pure white- 
ness and silky softness. 


Of How To Real Linen is made from pure flax, and wears about twice as long as cotton. 

Tell Linen This is because flax fibres are from 12 to 20 inches long; the best cotton fibres | 
are about 134 inches. Real linen, with its freshness, its coolness, its cleanness, 

and its silkiness, is infinitely superior to the cotton and mixture fabrics, so frequently sold as 

household linen, bed-linen, table linen, and is free from the fluffy surface and wooly threads 

of the imitation. « 


Of how to It isa pleasure to your guest and a pride to yourself when all your bed, table, and 
Pleasure a household napery is of real Irish linen. It gives a feeling of distinction, it creates 
Guest a pleasant atmosphere. 


Of where to Robinson & Cleaver have been linen makers for over so years, and supply direct 
obtain linen to the public from their great Linen Hall at Regent Street, London, and from 
' Donegall Place, Belfast. . Catalogue of their linens for all purposes is sent post 
free on request. It includes beautiful table cloths, napkins; embroidered bedspreads; 
hemmed and hemstitched sheets and pillow cases; handkerchiefs and wearing apparel. 


HUTA 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD © 


The Linen Hall, Regent St., London, W. 1. rf 
and Donegall Place, Belfast, Northern Ireland | 
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{@||F you are coming to London for the 
|Ah|| 1924 Convention, we heartily invite 
‘4 you to extend your journey to 

2 Belfast, and see our way of doing 
things here in the North of Ireland. 


Youll have likely made acquaintance 
already with Ross’s Ginger Ale. Come 
and take a glass with us at the spring 
head. | 


BELFAST 


GingerHle 


a Oy, 


TWO VARIETIES fe us 


<n 


(( 


ROYAL BELFAST— PALE DRY 


We would like you to try both and choose for yourself. 


W. A. Ross'\& Sons, Ltd., [Belfast, Ireland PALE 


i ie my 


t 


Rhu, 


DRY . 
UINGER A 


Wheres ors te 
"con BE LFAST HE 


a 


keep right on, you find that the little 
ten-cent tickets have cost just $4 for the 
40 dances on the program. Let’s save 
that $4, and spend it on a taxi to— 


Tower or Lonpon. 


_ We whirl down Fleet street, across 
Ludgate Circus, up Ludgate Hill, past St. 
Paul’s ‘Church, and through the ghetto 
section of Whitechapel. There is mate- 
tial for 435 historical novels in the sights 
seen on that 15-minute ride. But here is 
the Tower. It looks (see photo) like a 
“dream castle taken from King Arthur’s 
ales. Built originally as a fortification, 
ased later as a prison for high political 
prisoners, used at one time as a royal 
palace, it is now a museum. You cross 
whe moat, dodge the frowning portcullis, 
‘ivoid the donjon keep, and enter the in- 
jerior earthworks. Here are the “Beaf- 
aters” in their quaint costumes, hose, knee 
yreeches, red smocks and _ tri-cornered 
jats. They are the traditional guardians 
yf the castle. In a tiny stone vault two 
#f them stand guarding the iron grill be- 
ind which lie the English Crown Jewels. 
Piles of crowns, coronets, heaps of pearls, 
liamonds, rubies, emeralds, glittering 
jems the size of robins’ eggs—all are 
leaped up there in a little mound worth 
_baker’s dozen of movie stars’ salaries. 
Jou stare at them, gasp, and go away. 
jome two weeks later what you have 
een begins to dawn on you. 
' There is also the White Tower, that 
“irge square white affair in the picture. 
his contains one of the finest armor 
ollections in the world and carries arms 
nd lethal weapons of all kinds right 
‘ough from the ancient Briton’s bow 
“ad arrow down to the world war gas 
task. I recall one weapon in particular, 
_ huge brass cannon, ornamented all over 
ith dragons and pagodas and palm trees, 
id bearing a plaque: “To the King of 
ngland from the King of Mandalay,” 
‘hich shows that there is such a place. 
1 fact even the slightest acquainted 
ith London demonstrates that the Eng- 
sh flag flies over ten or twenty coun- 
ies over on the other side of the world 
iat we had never known existed before. 
Let’s go on to— 
i LUNCHEON. 


Now for a good straight English din- 
't, roast beef, rare done; Yorkshire pud- 
ng, boiled cabbage, half of bitter ale, 
iid apple tart (similar to but oh so dif- 
rent from pie), we'd better go to Simp- 
ims’ in the Strand. Many of the Amer- 
an newspaper correspondents in London 
ill be there. Real English food, perfect 
itvice and appointments mark the res- 
farant. They keep the side of beef on a 
itt of tea table there, and wheel it up 
or plate while the carver, in high 
uite cap and white apron, cuts off your 
‘ce. You must tip your waiter 10 per 
(it (and never more anywhere in 
lirope) of the bill, but at Simpson’s an 
cd custom persists of giving this carver 
dlarge copper pennies in addition, Of 
Cirse the first time you go there you do 
tt know this. You omit the ceremony, 
al the carver’s “thank VOU sit.’ 1S 
Vy pointed. 

Yor atmosphere, galore, go to the 
(eshire Cheese in Fleet street, It 
im’t been changed since America was 
dcovered. The same cobwebs hang 
im the same beams that Johnson sat 
fer. There the pewter ale mugs have 
. bottoms Why? Oh, so that in ye 
We olde dayes ye merrier carouser 
tld look through the bottom of his 
tg, while taking a deep swig, to see if 
Neighbor intended to slit his throat. 
“he Cock Tavern on Fleet street is a 


ilar place. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Id to sit at one of the tables in the 
1g little stalls there, and write im- 


trtal verse. Henry, the venerable head 
Wter, will show you the chair. Ask 
ary, too, to show you his register book 
“American visitors. He has asked his 
<orite American patrons to register 
‘re during the past 30 years, and has 
dreds of thousands of names, poems, 
ltches and addresses from the U. S. A. 
-€member that F. Hopkinson Smith 
i) among the names I saw. 
Or oysters go to Scott’s in Piccadilly. 
), Perfect French cooking look up La 
te Savoyard in Soho, the Washing- 
fn Square of London. 
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feel at home, go to the Chinese restaurant 
in Piccadilly, and find yourself in Mott 
street. Now that we've eaten, let’s take 
another taxi, and, while the meter clicks 
up threepences, run around the town. 


Zip GOES THE TAXIMETER! 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are now 
going up the Strand, jammed in behind 
a line of London buses that look just 
like Fifth avenue buses except that they 
are painted red. Here is Trafalgar 
Square, the Nelson Monument with the 
four grim stone lions guarding its base. 
Over the way is the National Gallery, 
where art masterpieces of every period 
and school may be seen, Now we turn 
up Whitehall, past the Horse Guards bar- 
racks where we see the troops in their 
brilliant scarlet uniforms, set off with 
white buckskin straps, steel cuirasses and 
steel helmets surmounted by a flowing 
horsehair mane, a la medieval history. 
Here is the little blind alley of Downing 
street, where we stop a moment before 
the three-story house at Number 10 to 
see who is calling on the Premier today. 
Next comes the Foreign Office, with 
Scotland Yard opposite it. This isn’t a 
yard at all, but a huge red brick office 
building, the home of the detective branch 
of the London police force. Past the 
Cenotaph, we are on Parliament Square, 
with the low Gothic pile of the Houses 
of Parliament (a visit to Commons is one 
of London’s most impressive sights), the 
high Tower of the “Big Ben” clock, and 
the twin towers of Westminster Abbey. 
You'll have to see the Abbey yourself; 
this taxi is going to cut over past Vic- 
toria railroad station, down a side street, 
and out in front of Buckingham Palace. 


“YOUNG MAN’S PROFESSION” 


Longer the Experience, Less the Value, 
Says Brisbane 


Speaking before the Nassau Club Ob 
Princeton, May 9, Arthur Brisbane de- 
clared that newspaper writing was a dan- 
gerous profession, because the longer the 
experience, as a rule, the less the worker’s 
value. This he explained by the state- 
ment that a newspaper man loses value 
when he ceases to feel keenly the thing 
with which he deals, whereas a doctor is 
a better operator when he feels no sensa- 
tion of pity or regret into cutting into 
human flesh. Mr. Brisbane continued : 

“Work done in college helps in news- 
Paper work, since all knowledge sooner 
or later is found useful in newspaper 
writing, For money making, newspaper 
work is better in the beginning, compared 
to other lines of work, than in the end. 
A young newspaper man is apt to earn 
more than an old newspaper man. The 
old brain does not feel as strongly as the 
young brain, 

“There are exceptions, of course. 
Some newspaper men are highly paid, 
getting as much as $100,000 a year, and 
more, But such salaries are few. There 
is a constant variety in the work that fas- 
cinates and holds one in it, Besides, 
newspaper men become easily unfitted for 
other work by late and irregular hours. 
It is good work, in the beginning, teach- 
ing in a short time more about human 
nature than might be learned in a life- 
time in other lines of effort. But it does 
not offer the ladder of progress found in 
other professions or businesses.” 


There is an epitome of London in this 
hotel district, for, right to Sleft, one may see Trafalgar Buildings, 
Bureau of the Chicago Daily News, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 


ing Union, and Northumberland 
Hotel Metropole, all favorites 


Avenue on which are the Grand Hotel, 


picture of Trafalgar Square, in the center of the 


home of the London 


cabs may be seen on Northumberland Avenue, while a London bus is shown in the center of 


the picture, 


duty and a frock coated silk hatted London lawyer hastening from The Law Courts towards 


Haymarket, 


So on through Hyde Park, under the Ad- 
miralty Arch and down the Strand to the 
hotel again. 

Yet we have only begun to see London. 
It has taken a thousand years to build the 
city, 1,500 words make but a poor start 
towards describing its charm, its sights 


and its lure. 


“TOO MUCH PRINTED MATTER” 


Harvard Law Dean Thus Comments at 
Crimson Jubilee 


“Tf half the printed material in the 
world were destroyed, the world would 
be better off,” declared Dean Warren, of 
Harvard Law School, on May 12 at the 
observance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Harvard Crimson, one 
of the best known college dailies, 

Prof. Warren claimed that the present 
tendency of estimating the worth of a 
man by the amount he writes is wrong, 
and that he would rather pick a man 
who has held an office of responsibility 


If you want to than one who has written reams. 


$100,000 FOR LANGUAGE CHAIR 


Mrs. Beckman’s Gift Announced Be- 


fore San Francisco Penwomen 


At a luncheon of the San Francisco 
branch, League of American Penwoman, 
Mrs. William Beckman, authoress and 
world traveler, announced she had given 
$100,000 to endow a chair of English 
Language and Literature at the Univers- 
ity of California. The gift was in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Beckman’s late husband, 
William Beckman. 


Mrs. William Harold Wilson retired as 
president of the league, being succeeded 
by Mrs, Esther Birdsall Darling. Other 
officers elected were: first vice president, 
Mrs, Prentiss Cobb Hale; second vice 
president, Mrs, Frederick Colburn; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Nancy Buck- 
ley; historian, Mrs. Vermille de Witt 
Warr; librarian, Mrs. Fay Van: Orden 
Jackson; auditor, Mrs. L. A. Pfeffer ; 
board of directors, Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, 
Miss Geneve Shaffer, Mrs. Martial Da- 
voust, Mrs, Ella Sexton, Miss Olive 
Hulse. 
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OUR LONDON EDITOR 


HeErzert C, Ripout 


The London editor of Epitor & Pun- 
LISHER is a practical advertising man as 
well as a writer on advertising and edi- 
torial subjects. He is advertising man- 
ager of the Columbia Gramophone Com- 
dany. Aside from his regular contribu- 
tions to Epitor & PuBLisHER, he writes 
for Advertisers Weekly of London, and 
other journals. 

Mr. Ridout has been associated with 
Epiror & PustisHer for the past four 
years. He is accompanying the British 
delegation to the A. A. C. W. convention 
to this country as a representative of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER, : 


Ss 


CENSOR STAYS IN RUSSIA 


But He Hits Only at Untruth, Not at 
Opinion, Says Litvinoff 
Assurances were given to various 
Russian correspondents May 8 by Max- 
im Litvinoff, Assistant Foreign Minister 


of the Soviets, that there was no censor- a 


ship on opinion, and that the censorship | 
was confined solely to eliminating un- 
verified: rumors, or biased or untruthful 
reporting of alleged facts, 

The correspondents called on M. Lit- 
vinoff and suggested the complete lifting 
of the censorship against foreign corre- 
spondents in Moscow, contending that 
such censorship invariably reacted against 
Russia and had the effect of discrediting 
in a measure all Moscow dispatches. 

M. Litvinoff replied that, as Russia 
was still in a state of semi-war and sur- 
rounded by enemies, he did not think the 
Government could see its way to abandon 
the censorship entirely. 


SS, 


PASTOR URGES ADVERTISING 


Says Church Should Pay for All the 
Publicity It Gets 


Dr. E. V. Stivers, pastor of the First 
Christian Church at Eugene, Ore., said at 
the recent conference of newspaper men 
in that city: 

“I advocate paid advertising for the 
church. I am in opposition to the doc- 
trine that the old-time religion is good 
enough, especially as concerns publicity 
methods. The church should be put on 
a business foundation, and should pay for 
all the publicity it gets—and it should use 


paid space in > quantities.” 
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The Bulletin Building 
N. E. cor. City Hall Square 


e Philadelphia Bulletin’s 


newspaper printing plant is 


the largest in the United States 


The Bulletin is housed in The Bulletin Building, with 
ten stories and two basements, at the northeast corner 
of City Hall Square, and in the Bulletin Annex, of seven 
stories and two basements, at the southwest corner of 
Juniper and Arch Streets. 

The Bulletin’s battery of twelve octuple and nine 
decuple high-speed perfecting printing presses is capable 
of an output of 300,000 copies of The Bulletin per hour. 

Builders are now at work erecting an addition to The 
Bulletin Annex Building that will double its size. 

To print a single day’s issue of The Bulletin—half a 
million copies—requires about 200 tons of newsprint 
paper (this is equivalent to almost eight railroad freight 
car loads), and consumes more than 6,000 pounds of ink 


daily. 


About 1,400 people, including editors, reporters, com- 
positors, printers, clerks and other workers, exclusive 0 
carriers, news-boys and news-dealers, are employed 
daily in the production of The Bulletin. 

Its delivery fleet of one hundred motor trucks and 
wagons travels more than 600,000 miles a year in hauling 
The Bulletin to more than 8,000 distributors, who carry 
it into a half million homes in Philadelphia, Camden and 


suburbs every day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in the 
state of Pennsylvania or between New York and Chicago, 
and is one of the largest in America. 


‘In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 


'U. S. Post Office report of net paid average circulation for six months ending 
March 31, 1923—505,098 copies a day. 


a is not for any man to attempt to fore- 
tell any action that may be taken by 
the convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of 
the World at At- 
lantic City in 
June, but one 
may at least ex- 
press a hope; and 
my hope is that 
the convention 
will vote unani- 
mously to accept 
that invitation to 
hold the 1924 con- 
vention in Lon- 
don, which one 
hundred delegates 
of thé Thirty 
Club of London, 
together with a 
distin guished 
company of Brit- 
ish business men, publicists and adver- 
tisers are now on their way to present. 
There are many reasons why, in my 
opinion, this whole-hearted invitation 
should be accepted. Some of the reasons 
may be regarded as purely selfish ones, 
among them, I think we may place the 
fact that such a visit to Great Britain 
under such auspices would do a very great 
deal to broaden our business horizons— 
and perhaps our social horizons, too; 
would be a very liberal education in the 
advertising methods, hopes, aspirations 
and ideals of the world at large, and 
would give us all a wider viewpoint and 
a closer relationship with peoples with 
whom our business affiliations are increas- 
ing every year, 

I tried, in my report of my observations 
as a special delegate to Great Britain, to 
make those interested see how very much 
the British have taken to heart the’ possi- 
bilities of increased friendship and good- 
will springing from the commingling of 
the business interests of the two great 
English-speaking nations. I found that 
dractically every newspaper publisher in 
Gngland was in hearty accord with the 
dea and, indeed, it was two of England’s 
eading newspaper proprietors who came 
orward, without any solicitation, and vol- 
inteered subscriptions of $75,000 toward 
| fund for the proper entertainment of 
uur American delegates if they should 
lecide to come over. 

Of the enthusiasm of the British for 
he acceptance of their invitation there 
an be no possible doubt. They feel, I 
mM sure, that nothing but mutual advan- 
age can come from a chance to compare 
ach other’s work in advertising and mer- 
handising; they realize that in advanced 
1ethods of advertising there is much they 
lay learn from America and, in all mod- 
sty they hope that they have some ideas 
1 the matter of world-trade that might, 
1 American hands, be made of greater 
se to the world. 

And for my part, I see in such a visit 

considerable access of dignity and pres- 
8€ to the advertising profession to which 

€ are all devoted. By such a visit I 
‘em to see that the eyes of the world 
ill be, for the time of the London con- 
‘tion, focussed on what the advertising 
jen of the world are doing. Business 
‘etywhere will be brought to see what 
Powerful weapon, in the economics of 
lsiness, advertising has become; how it 
in effect, a universal message which 
anslated into all languages and circu- 
ted in all countries, shows how mutually 
erdependent we are on each other, and 
W great is the need for amity and clear 

€rstanding of each other’s purposes, 

Ow, no matter what distance in miles 


F. A. Witson- 
LAWRENSON 
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WELCOME BRITONS! 


a 
By F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 


Chairman Special Committee on London 1924 Convention Invitation Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


divide us, the magic good-will of com- 
merce binds us all together. 

Within the past two or three years, ad- 
vertising in the United States has been 


with ideals second to none, we may be 
certain that the high place advertising has 
won will, through all the future years, be 
stoutly maintained. 


grandly and nobly 
inspiring peace between us. 


of America. 
assurance that 
whose 


rising steadily in the estimation of all 
the people. Manufacturer and merchant, 
creator and consumer alike have been 
brought to see that advertising has done 
much to change us from the paths of cut- 
throat competition into the pleasanter 
roads of healthy co-operation. 
Advertising has won its rightful posi- 
tion as a reliable guide to the markets of 
the world; it has increased mightily in 
artistry and artisanship, in dignity and in 
force, and it has acquired an editorial 
significance that is not without its influ- 
ence on business conditions. And with 
the completion of the new metropolitan 
home of the New York Advertising Club, 
a building with physical beauties that 
rank high in a city of beautiful clubs and 


GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT HOLLAND 
of the A. A. C. of W. 


E are mindful of the high importance of the mission that 
brings the distinguished delegates from Great Britain to the 
on-coming Atlantic City Convention. No other preceding Con- 


by the exemplary 107 years of unbroken and 


If the Convention, in its wisdom decides to go to London in 
1924, there will be many to rejoice, unstintedly, in every quarter 
If not, you will return to your own shores with the 
your coming has been a forward step 
significance will not have been lost when our 
be in the hearts of future generations. 


vention of the A. A. C. of W. 
has been so honored. ‘The 
out-pouring of good-will from 
the hearts of American ad- 
vertising men and women 
will exceed the import of 
any words I could write 
spontaneously and justly so. 
The world waits for the de- 
velopments of tomorrow that 
must guarantee the future of 
civilization. The call to the 
business men of America and 
Great Britain was never s0 
urgent, and as in the past, the 
answer will not be disappoint- 
ing. We of America and you 
of Great Britain can, as we 
must, work together. You 
have something for us, as we 
have for you, and we wel- 
come you whole-heartedly in 
the spirit to give, knowing 
your hearts meet ours in the 
same spirit—the spirit of 
blood kinship manifested so 


for good 
love will 


LOU E. HOLLAND. 


I can conceive of nothing that will so 
advertise advertising in the highest and 
most dignified way as the carrying of our 
1924 convention to London. Everything 
has been done to make such a move not 
only possible, but desirable. Such ar- 
rangements have been made as will make 
the voyage over and back hardly more 
costly for delegates, no matter where their 
homes, than our usual annual visit to 
some American city. 

And, finally, and dropping for a mo- 
ment all considerations of self-interest 
and material advantage to be gained, I 
can see that the acceptance of this earnest 
and well-meant invitation means a mag- 
nificent gesture of friendship and good- 
will, 


IN SPIRIT OF KINSHIP 


UR heartiest welcome to our kin 
from ‘overseas. 

They are inheritors of the great tradi- 
tion of Caxton— 
and so are we. 
When the first 
English printer 
brought back 
with him from 
Bruges the new 
art of printing, 
he bore the di- 
vine fire that 
touched the old 
Norman _ and 
Saxon England 
and transformed 
it into Modern 
Britain. And in 
the encompassing 
family circle, 
held together by a common English 
speech, America is an elder sister, ‘‘mis- 
tress in her own house,” but proud of 
the great common inheritance. 


It is in that spirit of kinship that, as 
Chairman of the National Reception 
Committee, I extend a warm hand of 
greeting to every member of the British 
delegation to the convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

As I stretch it forth toward the on- 
coming “Berengaria” in these friendly 
English type of ‘Caxton, I recall vividly 
my own recollections as I left Southamp- 
ton last July on the same big ship. As 
the friendly shores faded, the picture 
filled my mind’s eye of all the kindnesses 
shown me in the preceding weeks—the 
dinner of the Thirty Club, on the eve of 
Higham’s departure for Milwaukee, the 
staunch goodness of John (Cheshire, as 
English through and through as his name, 
the beautiful gardens of hospitable Jack 
Akerman at Putney on the Hill, the 
quaint old Sussex house of Murray Alli- 
son, with its low beams, hard by the 
swelling Downs and their far view of 
the sea, the Knightly Vernon, the very 
soul of courtesy, keen Wareham Smith 


Hersert S. Houston 


. (why didn’t he come along?), Sir Will- 


iam Berry and his brother Gomer, who 
had risen from modest candles, in my 
first visit to London years ago, to great 
publishing torches, Lord Burnham and 
his newspaper, of world-wide influence, 
Agnew of “Punch,” quietly bearing his 
part of that great British institution, the 
tireless dynamo, whose electric energy 
alas! is stilled, Lord Northcliffe—what 
a roster of friends and forces, conserva- 
tors and distributors all, of the printed 
word that has made great the English- 
speaking peoples. And to think that 
most of them soon are to be our guests 
and that we can extend to them some of 
the boundless hospitality they have al- 
ways extended to us—it is a thought as 
lovely and fragrant as an English rose. 
And now the shores fade in the mists— 
for I’m still on the “Berengaria” last 
July, in memory—and then, as if by some 
subtle alchemy of the air, the broad, 
kindly face of Crawford takes form, a 
face that, whether dour or shining, is 
the trade-mark of a true Scottish heart 
that always finds ways to do endless 
things, little and big, to help the world 
along. 

But here is the “Berengaria” coming 
up New York harbor on May 30 or 
June 1 of this very year. We all wave 
a great, broad greeting of welcome; and, 
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besides, each and every one of us utters 
the personal welcome of our forefathers, 
“for you the latchstring hangs out.” 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 


Chairman of the National Recep- 
tion Committee. 


UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
ASSOCIATION 


O accord a welcome on behalf of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation to the members of the British 


delegation to the 
convention of the 
Associated ~Ad- 
vertising Clubs is 
a pleasure I 
should not will- 
ingly forego. 
Advertising is 
always the lubri- 
cant of trade and 
sometimes the 
motive power. 
The men who 
have made it 
their profession 
can do much 
good in the pres- 
ent international 


PauL PATTERSON 


situation. 

Closer intercourse means fewer mis- 
understandings and steady growth in the 
very pleasant and cordial relations now 
existing between England and the United 
States. 

It is a great pleasure indeed to wel- 
come the British delegation to this con- 
vention. 


PAUL PATTERSON, 


President, American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 


TESTIMONIAL TO ADVERTISING 


MERICAN advertisers welcome the 
“A visitors from overseas. We are 
honored by their coming. The whole, ad- 
vertising frater- 
nity, I believe, 
well may feel 
gratified by the 
coming of so 
large a delega- 
tion from Eng- 
land; to me it 
seems that the 
size of the dele- 
gation testifies 
more convincing- 
ly than could any- 
thing else to the 
importance 


to which adver- 

tising has grown G. B. SHARPE 
in modern  bus- 

iness. Advertising morale and advertis- 


method will benefit, surely and immeas- 
urably, from this convergence of adver- 
tising’s best minds. 
G. B. SHARPE, 
President, Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc. 


ADVERTISING ESSENTIALS 


Sincerity and Plausibility Are Abso- 
lutely Vital to Success 


According to John Lee Mahin, presi- 
dent of the Federal Advertising Agency 
of New York, who addressed the St. 
Paul Town Criers’ Club recently, the 
ten essentials of good advertising have 
been concentrated to two—sincerity and 
plausibility. 

“You must,” he said, “have the goods 
and describe them truthfully to build up 
permanent success. It is faith on the 
part of readers which has made possible 
the tremendous expenditures on adver- 
tising. But you must tell the truth so it 
will seem self-apparent to the reader. In 
the effort to make truth plausible, ad- 
vertising must teach, and it has become 
a wonderful educational force.” 
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WE WANT YOU TO WIN 


(THE Advertising Club of Atlantic 
City cordially welcomes the Brit- 
ish delegation to the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, to be held in this city. 

This will be by far the greatest 
gathering of advertising men, that has 
ever come together at any convention. 
It will be a meeting with a real busi- 
ness purpose. 

A most comprehensive, and con- 


structive program has been arranged, 
which will unfold much of our ex- 
periences and will help the individual 


with his problems. From your many 
bounteous invitations to come to Lon- 
don in 1924 there should be but one 
answer. And it is my sincere wish 
that you will not be disappointed. 
LEONARD D. ALGAR, 


President of the Advertising Club of 
Atlantic City. 


BETTER BOOKS FOR FUTURE 


Methodist Concern Finds Growing Sense 


of Responsibility to Rising Generation 


A growing “sense of responsibility to 
the rising generation is prompting the 
publication of more books of the better 
type,” according to the report of the 
Methodist Book Concern for the past fis- 
cal year. 

The report has just been made public 
by Robert H. Hughes, of Chicago, and 
Dr. John H. Race, of Cincinnati and New 
York, publishing agents. Total sales in 
the United States were given as $5,035,- 
256.01, an increase of $15,666.50 over last 
year’s sales and within $4,718.50 of 1920’s 
sales—the largest in the history of the 
concern. Owing to increased business, 
the present building in Bush street, Chi- 
cago, occupied by the concern, is to be 
sold, the report reveals, and a new build- 
ing at least twice as large is to be erected 
three blocks east. The present building 
is four stories high. 

The Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
one of the concern’s numerous publica- 
tions, will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary in July. The Northwestern—an- 
other—has just passed its seventieth an- 
niversary and in less than two years the 
Christian Advocate—a third—will cele- 
brate its centennial. 


“UNIQUE IDEA” PASSE 


Vividness Greatest Advertising Force, 


Says St. Paul Professor 


Prof. C. F. Echterbecker, of Hamline 
University, St. Paul, in an address to the 
St. Paul Town Criers’ Club on “The 
Psychology of Advertising,” May 4, de- 
clared that the “Something different,” 
“Something unique” idea in advertising 
is passé and ineffective. 

“Vividness, happily coupled with so- 
called ‘emotional congruity,’ is perhaps 
the greatest force in effective advertis- 
ing,’ said he. “It has been shown con- 
clusively that men naturally are at- 
tracted more by advertised commodities 
that appeal to them. Men know and 
recognize the advertising of certain 
makes of automobiles and tobaccos and 
of sports of various kinds, while women 
have a definite foible for perfumes, 
styles, clothes, etc., and children are im- 
mediately attracted by the advertisement 
with the picture of a child in it. 

“A slogan or trade-mark, strictly ad- 
hered to and carried before the public 
over a long perio? of time, is invariably 
an attention-getter that sticks.” 


MID-WEEK PUBLICATIONS 


Week-end Too Late for Rural Readers, 
South Dakota Finding 


South Dakota papers are tending more 


and more toward mid-week publication 
rather than at the week-end. 
Publishers find that the edition must 


be put in the mails not later than Thurs- 


day, if the advertised Saturday bargains 
are to be of any value to rural readers. 
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CHICAGO WANTS YOU 


Wilt you be so kind as to extend to 

the members of the British Delega- 
tion to the forthcoming Advertising 
Clubs of the 
World Conven- 
{iON ae condial 
greeting and sin- 
cere welcome on 
behalf of the 
Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ As- 
sociation of Chi- 
cago. 

Many of our 
members expect 
to attend that 
convention and 
we hope to be 
fortunate enough 
to meet person- 
ally our co-work- 
ers in advertising activities from abroad. 

We should like to call the attention of 
our British co-workers to the desirability 
of extending their itinerary to take in 
Chicago before they return home and 
should they decide to come here, we shall 
be glad to join with other organizations 
in extending the proper welcome to them. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 
ASSN. OF CHICAGO, 


F. E. Crawford, President. 


F,. E. CrawForp 


GREETINGS TO PAN-AMERICANS 


Pres. Harding Sends Message to Press 
in Session at Santiago, Chile 


The menu of the luncheon which the 
American Ambassador, William M. Col- 
lier, gave recently to the correspondents 
attending the Pan-American Conference, 
at Santiago, Chile, bore the reproduction 
of a photograph of President Harding at 
work in the composing room of the Ma- 
rion Star. Beneath appeared the follow- 
ing message from the President: 

“With printer, publisher and editor, 
salutations from the Republic of the 
United States to the press of the Latin- 
American Republics, with all good will 
and good wishes for an ever enduring 
friendship.” 

In reply the Ambassador said: “I re- 
joice that the papers of South America 
are taking the news service of the press 
associations of my country. I rejoice in 
the rapidly increasing interest in the 
United States in everything related to 


South and Central America, Mexico and 


the Caribbean Islands.” 
NEWSPAPERS AS TEXTBOOKS 


Cleveland Schools Find Many Lines of 
Study in Dailies 


Cleveland newspapers are being used as 
textbooks in reading in the public schools 
of that city, according to Miss Laura A. 
Gilmore, a district supervisor. The ef- 
fect of reading news has almost become 
a separate course of study to teach pupils 
to distinguish between important and 
trivial matters in news columns. Edi- 
torials, fashion pictures, want ads, wom- 
en’s page, features—these all are in the 
grist of the new “educational mill.” 
There is much interest in the weather re- 
ports. 

“The pupils have a sporting interest in 
weather news,’ Miss Gilmore _ said. 
“They like to watch how close the of- 
ficial forecaster will hit the mark, An- 
other thing they like is the miscellaneous 
item—such as that London has 3,576 
taxicab drivers, which are sometimes used 
as fillers at the bottom of columns, The 
news stories are used to furnish informa- 
tion for current events. Dramatic criti- 
cism is read to show that although two 
critics may have different views, both 
may be right. Prices given in advertise- 
ments are often used as a basis for cal- 
culations in arithmetic. 

“T recall one day when there was a 
flaunting headline in a newspaper on a 
murder story. The teacher was very 
tactful about the story. She simply told 


the class to look at the headlines and to | 
decide whether they thought they would | 
profit by reading the story. The pupils | 
decided it was not of interest and passed 
it up for other news matter. 

“7 read the murder story, although the. 
pupils did not.” | 

Articles containing news about Mayor | 
Fred Kohler are in much demand, Miss | 
Gilmore said. Among pupils of the sixth | 
grade because one of a class sells papers | 
near the city hall and the mayor is a) 
frequent customer of the boy. 

The papers used are the Press and 
News, evening papers, and the Plain 
Dealer and the Times-Commercial, morn- | 
ing papers. 


DUTY OF DRAMATIC CRITICS 


Must Tell Truth About Shows, Says 
Columbus Producer 


“Dramatic criticism should not be 
merely free publicity for theater man- 
agers,” declared J. Clarence Sullivant, 
Columbus dramatic critic and producer, 
speaking before journalism students at 
Ohio State University recently. “It 
should reflect unfavorable as well as fay- 
orable comment on theatrical productions, 

“Theater managers do not want favor- 
able comment at all times. If favorable 
comment is given on a poor entertain- 
ment, the public will lose confidence and 
pay no attention to newspaper write-ups. 
When a really good play’ appears, favor- | 
able comment loses its value if all are 
treated in the same manner. 

“The only people who desire favorable 
comment at all times are traveling press | 
agents of a show. 

“Dramatic critics have a clear-cut duty. | 
Dramatic art without criticism would 
still be dramatic art—but a picture gal- 
lery with doors locked would still be a 
picture gallery. 

“The question before critics is, ‘Should | 
the review be reportorial or analytical?’ 
It should be both. It should be repor- 
torial, but should reflect critical assent 
or dissent. Reasons for criticism must 
be given. Reaction of the audience must 
also be given. A critic gives his own per- 
sonal ideas, but the reaction of the audi- 
ence is a much safer guide.” 


EARLY BORDER PUBLICATIONS 


First Mexican Paper, in Book Form, in 
Texas Archives 


Particular interest is shown by the De- 
partment of American History of the Uni- | 
versity of Texas in the early newspapers 
of the United States, Texas and Mexico, | 
The archives contain a large collection 
of such papers. 

The first Mexican newspaper is in 
book form, and is entitled Gazeta de 
Mexico. Here also is the first Texas 
novel, printed in the French language, 
on a Paris press. It is entitled 
“L’heroine du Texas.” The earliest suc- 
cessful newspaper in Texas was fhe 
Texas Gazette, published in 1829 by 
Godwin Cotton Brown, who also pub 
lished the first book in Texas, a volume 
dealing with the legal aspect of the 
colonization of Stephen F. Austin. 


Huntsville News Now A. M. Paper 


The Huntsville, (Ala.) News has re- 
turned to the morning field after publish- 
ing as an afternoon newspaper for many 
years. O.C. Morgan is now editor and 
general manager. Mr. Morgan was as- 
sociated with the Meridian (Miss.) Stat 
for twelve years. Virgil V. Adams 18. 
publisher of the News. | 


Rothschild Assistant Director 


Louis Rothschild has been appointed 
assistant director of the Washington, 
(D. C.) Better Business Bureau. He| 
has been connected for a number of years ! 
with the Fairchild publications. 


Plant Tree for Journalist 


Members of the Women’s Club of| 
Camden, N. J., planted a tree in Armory 
Park in memory of S. Conrad Ott, news-_ 
paper man. 


| 
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MARKET AROUND THE CORNER 


The Story of How California Apple Men Met Big Sales 
Problem and Vastly Increased Consumption of Fruit 
at Home by Judicious Advertising Campaign 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


ee ING THE _.MARKET — 


just around the corner is often 
overlooked by manufacturers whose eyes 
are so intent on far-away fields that they 
_are blind to real opportunities within rea- 
sonably easy reach. 


Green pastures a long way off fre- 
quently do look enticing to the view. 
And sometimes it pays a manufacturer to 
go after such a market first, but in many 
cases he would do better to tackle the 
obvious close at hand, within economical 
shipping distance and readily supervised 
personally so the maximum returns may 
be garnered from minimum advertising 
expenditure. 


How many national advertisers have 
not built up the sale of their product in 
their home town, county, State and 
region! A New England producer of 
cane and maple syrup has found his big- 
gest market is in California, but that 

'means expensive cross-country trans- 
portation. On the other hand, fruit from 
the western coast comes all the way from 
the Pacific Coast to the East and sells in 
preference to Eastern products. 


Where is the city of most fastidious 
dressers? It isn’t New York or Chi- 
cago, a shoe dressing manufacturer told 
me the other day, but Butte, Mont., where 
the inhabitants give more care to being 
in style than in many a metropolis. I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement, but it is best on his own 
sales at any rate, for the natives in Butte 
use more of his shoe polish in proportion 
to population than any other city. 


A group of California folks were up 
against a tough situation on the market- 
ing of their apples. It looked as though 
they were going to lose considerable 
money. Instead of trying to sell to mar- 
kets in the eastern United States, they 
decided to “‘sell their neighbors,” the resi- 
dents of convenient cities and do it 
through newspaper advertising. 


“In August of last year, the repre- 
sentative business men in Watsonville, 
Cal., through the Chamber of Commerce, 
recognized the fact that apple growers in 
their district were facing a mighty diffi- 
cult situation,” A. F. A. Stedem, of the 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco, 
which has charge of the advertising, 
stated. 


“Packers had found ic almost impos- 
sible to interest Eastern buyers at any 
price, and with an expected large crop of 
northern apples coming into the State, 
they recognized also that they were 
going to have trouble selling their apples 
right at home. 

“With the co-operation of this agency, 
a plan for concentrating sales efforts on 
one or two markets was prepared, and it 
was decided to make these efforts in San 
Francisco, Oakland and the Bay terri- 

| tory. The theory was that the crop of 
_ Bellflower apples could be sold profitably 
| right in the State—in the ‘market next 
door.’ 

“Los Angeles had always been a re- 
ceptive market, and no great difficulty 
Was anticipated in getting a good call 
from there. It was believed that if San 
Francisco could be made to absorb a fair 
Proportion of the crop, it would insure 
the prices in Los Angeles and also pre- 
vent any glut either in Los Angeles or 
any of the interior markets. 

“There was a rather unusual feature 
about this campaign in that the growers 
of. apples in the Pajaro Valley were the 
smallest contributors. The plan was in- 
itiated and carried through by the Parajo 
Valley Chamber of Commerce at Wat- 
sonville. The advertising appropriation 
Was made purely on a basis of what 
would be necessary to produce a repre- 
sentative and sufficiently strong campaign 


to arouse both consumer and dealer in- 
terest in San Francisco and Oakland. 

“The copy appeal was based on the 
three virtues of Bellflower apples—‘Good 
lookers, good eaters, good cookers.’ 
Stress was laid on the nearness of the 
Pajaro Valley to San Francisco, which 
made it possible to obtain these apples 
within a very short time of their being 
picked. 

“A little over 400 inches of space was 
used, concentrated in an eight weeks’ 
period, starting about the middle of Sep- 
tember. In San Francisco, the Examiner, 
Chronicle, Call, and Bulletin were used, 
and in Oakland the Oakland Tribune, 
supported by the Berkeley Gazette, and 
by the Daily Californian, the daily paper 
of the University of Chicago. 

“We depended entirely on the merchan- 
dising departments of these papers to dis- 
tribute signs for windows and to obtain 
the co-operation of the grocers in mak- 
ing display of the fruit in order to cash 
in on the advertising. The Daily Cali- 
fornian was used because just at that 
time of year (as is the case with most 
college papers) there was a large staff 
of men, all striving for permanent piaces. 
These fellows merchandised the advertis- 
ing to the various fraternity houses, 
boarding houses, hotels and stores that 
are patronized by the college people.” 

The opening advertisement was en- 
titled, “The best all around apple.’ A 
huge tempting apple was shown, with 
smaller pictures of a dish heaped with 
Bellflower apples, a youngster munching 
one and a housewife cooking with some. 
The copy said: 

“Good to look at! Good to eat! Good to 
cook with! See them in market today. Their 
irresistible, golden glow will invite you to buy. 

“The Valley of Pajaro, only 100 miles away, 
is the home of Bellflowers. As fast as they are 
picked they are shipped here so that none of 
their goodness is lost in storage or transporta- 
tion. 

“Tnsist on getting fancy Bellflowers. Better 
get a box—the price will suit you—and you'll 
use them quickly. Get them at your grocer’s.” 


At the side were printed recipes for 
coddled apples—the name is rather in- 
triguing—and apple dumplings. 

Another advertisement emphasized the 
idea of “selling the market nearby.” 
“Picked yesterday, eaten today, none of 


t 
best all around 


apple 


Goop tolook at! Good to eat! Good 
to cook with! See them in market to- 
day. Their irresistible, golden glow 
will invite you to buy, 

The,Valley of Pajaro, only 100 miles 
away, is the home of Bellflowers. As 
- fastas they are picked they are shipped 
here so that none of their goodness is 
Jost in storage or transportation. 

Insist on getting Fancy Bellflowers. 
Better geta box—the pricewill suit you 
~—and you’ll use them quickly. Get 
them at your grocer’s. 


Cfancy_—_ 
BELLFLOWER 


APPLES 


WATSONVILLE- 


—here's two good ways 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY=+ CALIFORNIA 


Can’t you hear him saying: 
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the flavor is lost on the way,” chanted 
the headline above a map showing Wat- 
sonville in a straight truck line from 
San Francisco, with a mammoth apple 
superimposed, 

The copy said: 

“Just 100 miles away is the Valley of Pajaro 
—the home of the famous all around Bellflower 
apples. Direct from the trees they come to you 
with all their golden glow and goodness. 

“To depend upon them for every apple purpose 
is good economy. For Bellflowers meet every 
apple requirement. Perfect in appearance. De- 
licious to eat. Splendid to cook with. 

“Ask for fancy Bellflower Apples today. Your 
grocer or fruitman has them. It will pay you 
to get a box—the price is pleasingly low.” 


A dessert, “Apple Betty,” was appended 


The three big issues on which the con- 
sumer was urged to buy—‘“good looks, 
good eaters, good cookers’—were made 
the subject of a third piece of copy. 

“Perfect through and through” was the 
key thought behind another advertise- 
ment, which continued : 


“You can depend upon the thorough goodness 
of Bellflower apples. From skin to core they 
are perfect for eating or for cooking. The 
reason? They come from Pajaro Valley which 
is ideally adapted for raising Bellflower Apples. 
And they are shipped as fast as they are har- 
vested so they can reach you in the same condi- 
tion as if you picked them yourself; Whether 
you buy a dozen or a box—every one will be a 
good one, 

“Insist on fancy Bellflowers. 
them.” 


Your grocer has 


Smaller space was used to present the 
apples from various angles. 

What were the results of the cam- 
paign? 


““Tt was impossible, owing to the fact that 
many boxes were shipped in by truck, to de- 
termine just what volume of increase was ob- 
tained,’ Mr. Stedem stated in answer to this 
question. But the fact the growers obtained an 
average of from 90 cents to $1 as against the 
expected price of 65 cents is sufficient evidence 
of the success of the advertising. 

“Another evidence of its success is the fact 
that a movement is now under way, fostered by 
the Parajo Valley Chamber of Commerce at 
Watsonville, to form an organization of growers 
and packers of the valley. We are assisting the 
Chamber of Commerce in the work and, if the 
plan goes through, another co-operative market- 
ing organization in California will have become 
Dacian 


Newspaper advertising is usually the 
medium which can extract sales from 
overlooked markets, whether close by or 
far off. 


PICKED YESTERDAY 
EATEN 


NONE OF THE FLAVOR_ 


F san 


@ Francisco 


just 100 miles away is the Valley of Pajaro—the 
home of the famous all around Bellflower Apples. 
Direct from the trees they come to you eh 
their golden glow and goodness 


all 


To depend upon them for every apple purpose is 
good economy. For Bellflowers meet every apple 
requirement. Perfect in appearance. Delicious to 
eat. Splendid to cook with. 

Ask for Fancy Bellflower Apples today. Your gro- 
cer or fruitman has them. It will pay you to geta 
box—the price is pleasingly low. 

~ try this delicious dessert: 
applen, 2:6 bre 


Cfancy_— 


BELLFLOWER 
APPLES 


The best all around apple 


WATSONVILLE*SANTA CRUZ COUNTY+CALIFORNIA 


“There ain’t goin’ to be no core!’” 
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PALPABLE PRICE ERROR 
NO REASON FOR GIFT 


St. Louis Stere Sees No Reason to 
Sell $145 Wraps $1.45 
Because of Typographi- 


cal Mistake 


for 


A compositor’s error in the advertise- 
ment of Stix, Baer & Fuller, carried by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat May 8 
caused several of the store’s customers 
to demand that $145 evening wraps be 
sold them for $1.45. L. Blumenstock, 
manager of advertising and sales for 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, said the demands 
were refused on the grounds that the 
price quoted in the advertisement was 
obviously an error. He continued: 

“Tf the price had been misquoted as $45, 


we 
probably would have met the demands. ©The 
mistake would then not have been so obvious, 


and the customer would have had the right to 
assume that any garment of the character of 
the ones involved might be sold at that price. 

“We have had several instances in the course 
of our experience in which we have made good 
the mistakes in advertisements. In one case, 
the descriptions of dining room suites became 
mixed, and a $398 suite was priced at $98.50. 
A woman who had evidently been looking at 
the set immediately asked for it at that price, 
and it was sold to her. Not only did we accept 
the loss involved but we polished the furniture, 
elivered it to her and allowed an extension of 
time on the payment, just as though 


we were 
making a profit on a sale, 

“On another occasion, a fur piece placed on 
sale at $1,000 and misquoted at $100 was sold 


at the erroneous price. 

“It has always been the policy of this house 
to deal fairly with our customers—and we ex- 
pect the same spirit of fairness from them. If 
we overcharge for a purchase we make good 
the overcharge, but if we fail to charge for a 
purchase we expect the customer to call our 
attention to the error. 

“But the price of $1.45 for the evening wrap 
advertised Tuesday is ridiculous, as is attested 
by the fact that we sold many of the wraps 
at the correct sale price of $145. 

“Fortunately, these mistakes in 
and far between, but they reveal 
a few persons who are always 
advantage of the situation—and they think they 
are wrongfully treated because we refuse to 
meet their obviously unjust demands. 

“In this case, the responsibility rests with the 
newspaper. but it would be absolute injustice for 
us to allow them to impose a penalty on the 
newspaper by granting their unreasonable de- 
mands.” 


prices are few 
that there are 
ready to take 


ST. LOUIS STAR STOPS ITS SUNDAY 


Not Room for 3 Papers, It Declares, on 
Returning to Six-Day Basis 


The St. Louis Star issued its last Sun- 
day edition May 13, returning to a six- 
day evening basis after almost two years’ 
publication of a Sunday issue. The an- 
nouncement in the May 13 issue, explain- 
ing the suspension, stated in part: 


“In these two years the citizenship of St. 
Louis has responded handsomely to the Star’s 
new enterprise. It has been rewarded with 
a steadily increasing circulation, until today it 
has well over 100,000. There has been an in- 
crease of about 10,000 in its circulation in the 
last three months. The advertising patronage, 
too, has been gratifying, but mot sufficient to 
make the Sunday issue as handsome and ef- 
fective as the owners have desired. 

“Careful investigation in the last few months 
has convinced the owners of the Star that there 
are few cities in the United States large enough 
to support three Sunday papers to such an ex- 
tent as to insure their being creditable and 
profitable. Cities much larger than St. Louis 
could be named where only two Sunday papers 
are sources of profit to their owners. In fact, 
there are only two or three of the very largest 


cities in this country where more than two 
Sunday issues have been successful in all 
senses. 


“Tn stopping its Sunday issue and in return- 
ing to a six-day evening publication, the Star 
rejoins the ranks of the most successful and 
useful dailies in the whole country. 

“The direct and immediate result of this 
step on the part of the St. Louis Star will be 
a benefit to the 110,000 patrons of the six-day 
evening issue, and to the public at large also. 
That is the prime purpose of the management. 
There will logically be a concentration upon 
the evening issue of all the brains, energy, 
resources and newspaper skill which the owner- 
ship and management of the Star possess. 


“The quality of the six-day evening issue 
will be improved in every way dictated by 
good judgment and ripe experience.” 
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ROGERS COUNTERS RUSSELL’S CHARGES 
WITH BATTALION OF STATISTICS 


Newspaper Growth Has Far Outstripped Population Increases 
in Large Cities Since 1896 and Recent History Demon- 
strates Freedom of Press from Advertiser Control, 


a [ES is regrettable that an experienced 

newspaper man like Charles E. Rus- 
sell should indulge his propensity for 
mere writing to bring together so loose a 
group of misinformation and. misappre- 
hension regarding newspapers as he did in 
last week’s Epiror & PUBLISHER,” stated 
Jason Rogers, publisher of the New York 
Globe, this week, 

“Russell's whole statement is so in- 
accurate as to justify no serious rejoin- 
der. Regarding matters of opinion, no 
one will quarrel with him. If he thinks 
‘lopsided’ civilization and our newspapers 
have gone to the bow-wows because he is 
out of joint with affairs, that is his mis- 
fortune,’ continued Mr. Rogers. 

“T shall not attempt to answer all of 
Mr. Russell’s inaccuracies, but merely 
point out a few of them. To illustrate 
let us take a sample or two under con- 
sideration : 


“*The population increases; the num- 
ber of potential readers increases; the 
number of newspapers, the influence of 
newspapers and the respect in which 
newspapers are held, diminish, 

“‘In Chicago, population close to 
3,000,000, there are two morning news- 
papers; twenty-five years ago, popula- 
tion 1,500,000, there were seven, New 
York has five. My memory goes back 
to a time when with half as many peo- 
ple we had twice as many morning 
newspapers.’ 


“Tet us look at the facts. In Chicago 
in 1§96 there were five morning news- 
papers with a total daily sale of 397,869; 
today there are two with a daily sale of 
888,376, an increase of 491,000 or 123 per 
cent as contrasted with an increase of 59 
per cent in population. 

“Tn 1896 four of the five then existing 
morning newspapers were operated at 
heavy loss made up in three cases by an 
angel with interests to serve and in the 
fourth by an attempt to establish a clean 
independent morning newspaper by Victor 
F. Lawson, the owner of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

“The total circulation of all Chicago 
daily newspapers in 1896 was 706,688 as 
compared with 1,808,149 in 1922, a gain 
of 1,101,171 or 156 per cent as compared 
with increase in population from 1,698,575 
to 2,701,705 according to census figures, 
1900 and 1920, a gain of 59 per cent. 

“And yet, according to Russell our 
newspapers have not kept pace with pop- 
ulation increases and have lost influence. 
If Russell had inquired regarding pro- 
duction costs, he would realize how in- 
accurate his suggestion that our great 
newspapers have cheapened costs of pro- 
duction, is. 

“Tt is a safe bet that the print paper 
bill of any great metropolitan daily today 
far exceeds the total cost of production in 
1916 and is probably two to five times 
1896 production costs in most cases. 

“Tn New York City in 1896 we had ten 
morning daily newspapers which claimed 
1,003,845 circulation, but which probably 
had not over 750,000 or 800,000 between 
them. In 1922 we had seven morning 
newspapers with a bonafide net sale of 
1,886,184, between them a gain of 882,339 
in circulation or 88 per cent compared 
with a gain in population of 63 per cent. 

“A glance at the list of morning news- 
papers in 1896 makes one shudder to think 
of any comparison with our better grade 
newspapers of today. There was the 
Morning Advertiser, the Mercury, and 
the Recorder, each a veritable joke as a 
newspaper, while the Sun, Herald, Trib- 
une and Times were on the rocks before 
the deadly competition of Pulitzer and 
Hearst. 

“Tt will be remembered that the New 
York Times at that time was in the hands 
of a receiver. The circulation figures 
given were 75,000, but according to Mr. 
Ochs it only had 25,726 in April, 1898, 


so the figure claimed for 1895-6 was prob- 
ably 50,000 more than it had. 


“In 1896 the total claimed circulation 
of all New York newspapers was 1,518,- 
500, as compared with 3,431,086 bona- 
fide net sale in 1922, a gain of 1,932,586 
or 125 per cent. In 1900 New York’s 
population was 3,437,202, as compared 
with 5,620,048 in 1920, a gain of 2,182,846, 
or 63 per cent. 

“Meanwhile in Philadelphia total news- 
paper sales in 1896 were 865,912 as com- 
pared with 1,270,187 in 1922, a gain of 
46 per cent, as compared with a 41 per 
cent increase in population. The Bulletin 
alone jumped from 12,900 to 485,145. 


“In Boston the total daily circulation 
of all newspapers in 1896 was 751,038, as 
compared with 1,443,886, a gain of 692,- 
842 or 92 per cent. In 1900 the popula- 
tion of Boston was 560,892, in 1920 it was 
748,060, a gain of 187,168 or 33 per cent. 

“Regardless of the views of cities that 
our present day newspapers are too much 
alike, or ‘Individuality in newspapers (al- 
ways aside from typographical deliria 
which means nothing to the public) went 
to the discard long ago. Copy-cat is now 
the journalistic duty,’ according to Rus- 
sell, Our newspapers are probably as 
different in essentials as they ever were. 

“Tf the critics refer to ‘individuality’ in 
the newspaper business as that freedom 
of some alleged great editor to prove 
himself a contentious fool with a chip on 
his shoulder, Russell is right. Our news- 
papers have clearly grown beyond the 
point when such antics are permitted or 
tolerated. 

“Our metropolitan newspapers of today 


each possesses newspaper individuality, 
reflecting that sort of public service for 
which it is made. It is a saner product, 
vastly superior to the possibilities of 
twenty-five years ago, and of so much 
greater and wider influence as to arouse 
the antagonism of glib writers in critical 
organs of opinion. 

“Our newspapers of today are freer 
from the implied control of advertisers 
than at any time in history and much 
freer than the newspapers in any other 
country: In New York in February, all 
department stores went out of the Times 
for several weeks, yet the Times printed 
as much other advertising as was com- 
fortable. 

“In New Haven all of the department 
stores have been out of two newspapers 
for months on end and yet the newspapers 
are successful and the only losers are the 
stores. In Paterson, N. J., another news- 
paper has successfully proved that it can 
prosper without big advertising. 

“In New York City with all evening 
newspapers at three cents a copy, our 
circulation revenue is greater than our 
print paper bills, regardless of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s statement to the contrary. 

“Tf dreaming theorists were operating 
our newspapers they would not be as 
large, as good, as entertaining, as accu- 
rate, and as independent as they are. 

“A glance through the daily newspapers 
of twenty-five years ago shows what 
wonderful progress has been made. The 
world goes on to better and better things, 
regardless of the yapping of those who 
have lost their hold on the band wagon.” 


Michigan Honors Pioneer 


A branch library was recently dedi- 
cated in Detroit to the memory of Rev. 
Father Gabriel Richard, who brought the 
first printing press into Michigan. He 
might be said to be the father of the 
Michigan newspapers, for it was on his 
printing press that the first newspaper 
and the first book published in Michigan 
were printed, 


THE PRESS—AND CONTEMPT OF COURT 


"THE Nation will print the following in its issue of May 23: 


In all our judicial system there is no more archaic or undemocratic sur- 
vival of absolutism than the power of judges to punish for contempt of 


court, 


It cuts right athwart all modern judicial process, denying trial by 


jury and often even defense by counsel; it harks back to the ancient theory 
of lése majesté and the shadowy realms of formalism and autocracy from 
which we derive our absurd legal verbiage, our judges’ robes, and other 
ridiculous clap-trap that serves no possible purpose except to befuddle the 
public. A judge, it is true, must preserve order in court, and there is some 
argument for giving him the right to punish offenders summarily, although 
official inquiries and investigations of countless sorts are satisfactorily con- 
ducted every year without any such powers. However this be, it is certain 
that the power of a judge to punish acts committed outside of the court 


serves no necessary purpose and should be withdrawn. 


Disobedience of 


court orders should be punishable through indictment and jury trial; criti- 
cism of judicial decisions should be subject to no restraint other than the 
protection which every individual has against libel, slander, and the like. 
We discarded long since the doctrine that the King can do no wrong; it is 
time to rid ourselves of similar superstition in regard to judges and courts. 

The unwisdom of contempt of court proceedings is brought home at this 


time by cases which have arisen in Tennessee and in Alabama. 


The editor 


of the Memphis Press has been fined $300 by Judge Ross of the Federal 
District Court for an editorial written during the railway shopmen’s strike 
last September. The editorial was a moderately worded protest against the 
arrest of a labor editor for contempt because his language had been con- 
strued as in violation of the notorious injunction obtained by Attorney 
General Daugherty. The action of Judge Ross is a good example of the 


kind of power which no court needs and none should have. 


It is a clear 


interference with freedom of the press, and must multiply a thousand fold 
the contempt of court which it is supposed to suppress. In Alabama three 
members of the editorial staff of the Birmingham Post were sentenced to 
twenty-four hours in jail for publishing certain facts about a man charged 


with murder that were held to be prejudicial to a fair trial. 


This is a 


power strictly exercised in England but of infrequent application here. The 
purpose is a worthy one, but is it possible in any important trial nowadays 
to gather a jury consisting of other than imbeciles each member of which 
has not formed some previous opinion on the case? 


‘man, 


BEST NEWS STORIES TO 
BE COMPILED 


Novelist Announces Competition in 
Three Classes of Reportorial 
Writing on American 
Daily Papers 


In order to arouse interest in better 
newspaper stories relating to human in- 
terest, humor, and straight news report- 

ing, and to stimu- 
Sra late those en- 
= ae a gaged in active 
newspaper work 
to more effort 
along these lines, 
A. Stone, novel- 
ist, announces a 
competition for 
the best example 
of news writing 
in American 
newspapers for 
the current year. 
Any news story 
appearing in a 
newspaper be- 
tween January 1, 
1923, and October 1, 1923, may be sub- 
mitted by contestants. 

The award is divided into the following 
three classes: (A) competition for the 
best human interest story; (B) com- 
petition for the best straight news story; 
(C) competition for the most humorous 
news story. : 

Only those who are staff members of 
a daily newspaper are eligible, and only 
stories clipped from the newspaper on 
which the competitor is regularly em- 
ployed, and which are accompanied by 
the signature of the managing editor, 
will be considered. Stories must be 
based on actual news of the day, Sun- 
day features being barred. 

The winners in each class will receive 
handsomely engraved plaques made of 
solid copper. 

As Mr. Stone plans to publish the 
stories of the winners, along with 75 ~ 
others considered of sufficient merit, in 
permanent form after the conclusion of 
the competition, he imposes as one of 
the conditions the rule that the owner- 
ship of the copyright of the successful 
competitors shall be vested in his name. 
A committee chosen from representative 
“American newspapers will assist in the 
judging. 

All competitors are asked to submit 
their clippings to Mr. Stone at Miiton- 
on-the-Hudson, New York State. 

Mr. Stone is the author of “American 
Pep,” “Fighting Byng,” “The Yazu Mys- 
tery,” and other novels. The first of 
these books was one of the best sellers 
during the war period, 

He is a former Kentucky newspaper 
t During the war he was engaged 
in semi-diplomatic service for the Gov- 
ernment and traveled all over the world. 

He has lectured on the narcotic prob- 
lem on various occasions in New York 
City. 


A. STONE 


$3,000,000 Life Insurance Policy 


Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the St. 
Regis Paper Company, is negotiating for 
$3,000,000 life insurance. This puts him 
in a class with the following: Jesse 
Lasky, $5,000,000 insurance; Adolph 
Zukor, $5,000,000; Rodman Wanamaker, 
$4,500,000; Pierre S. du Pont, $4,000,000 ; 
James C. Penney, $3,000,000, and Percy 
A. Rockefeller, $3,000,000. 


Such Is Fame 


John C. Shaffer, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post; Richard Atwater, 
editor of the “Pillar to Post” column and 
Walter A. Washburn, city editor, were 
wondering whether they were honored 
last week. A Pullman sleeper was 
named after each, 


Bike Race in Chicago 


The second annual bicycle derby of the 
Chicago Tribune A. A. will be held over 
the two and one-fifth mile course in 
Humboldt Park on Memorial Day. 
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USERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The London Times 
Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury 
The Freeman’s Journal, Dublin 
The Cork Examiner 
Edinburgh Evening News 
South Wales News, Cardiff 
Tiverton Gazette, Devon 


St. Clements Press, London 


Edward Hulton & Co., Ltd., London . 


W. Speaight & Sons, Ltd., London 
Cahill & Co., Ltd., Dublin 
W. H. Houldershaw, Southend 
Samuel Stephen, Ltd., London 
Wood (Printers) & Co., St. Helen’s 
Merser & Sons, Ltd., London 
Edwards (London), Ltd. 
Yorkshire Evening News, Leeds 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., London 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd., London 


Liverpool Post and Echo, Liverpool 


In England as in America, the Intertype 
makes friends wherever it is installed. ‘The 
operator likes the smooth-running keyboard 
and many improvements provided for his 
convenience. The machinist likes Intertype 
simplification and standardization of parts. 
The foreman likes the perfect slugs and 
adaptability to a wide range of work. And 
the owner likes Intertype large production 
and minimum cost of maintenance. Before 
you buy composing machines, be sure to talk 
with Intertype users, preferably those who 
have other machines also. 
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General Offices, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTERTYPE LIMITED 


15, Britannia Street, King’s Cross, London, WC1 
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MRS. STAN HARDING DENIES CHARGES 
OF MRS. MARGUERITE HARRISON 


British Institute of Journalists Sending Out New Chapter of 
Women Writers’ Controversy to Newspaper 
Organizations Throughout World 


HE following signed 
Mrs, Stan Harding, dealing with the 
interview by Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, 
published in Eprror & PusrisuHER of 
April 14, 1923, has been forwarded from 
London to Eprtor & PuBLISHER by Mrs. 
Harding with authority for publication 
and is being distributed to newspaper or- 
ganizations throughout the world by 
George Springfield, executive chairman of 
the British Institute of Journalists: 
“Though published as a refutation, on 
careful examination it will be seen that 
in her statement to the Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER of April 14, Mrs. Marguerite Har- 
rison corroborates every one of my 
charges, viz.: 


“1, That, when she went to Russia in 
1920, in the guise of a newspaper cor- 
respondent, she was an agent of the 
American Army Intelligence. She ad- 
mits this quite frankly. 

“2. That she was arrested by the 
Soviet authorities as an American” spy 
in April, 1920, and she afterwards act- 
ed as Soviet informer; to quote her 
own words, ‘furnishing them with 
worthless information, thus affording 
ample justification for my [Mrs, Har- 
rison’s] subsequent arrest in October, 
1920, and for trial and imposition of 
the death penalty had the Soviet Gov- 
ernment seen fit to impose it.’ (The 
Extraordinary Commission has stated 
that her information proved in some 
cases ‘absolutely false’ but that it led 
to many arrests. The consequence of 
her false information in my case was 
that I spent months in solitary confine- 
ment under sentence of death.) 

“3. That she falsely denounced me 
to the Soviet. She affords ample con- 
firmation of this by renewing her 
wholly untrue allegations that I was in 
the British Intelligence, and that as 
such I co-operated with her in Berlin. 
This charge of hers is tantamount to 
an accusation against Lord Curzon of 
attempting to obtain money on false 
pretences from the Russian Govern- 
ment when he requested them to accept 
my claim for compensation and stated 
categorically that I was not at any time 
a Secret Service agent. 


“Tt is absolutely untrue that I went to 
Germany in the latter part of 1918 as a 
British Government agent. The reasons 
for this journey are given in White paper 
Cm D 1602. It is equally false that I 
ever worked for the British Mission in 
Berlin or that I ever served any govern- 
ment in any capacity whatever. I never 
to my knowledge met General Ewart, 
whose name Mrs. Harrison mentions, or 
any member of his mission. Long after 
Mrs. Harrison left Berlin I met General 
Ewart’s successor and, like other British 
journalists in Berlin, I sometimes saw 
him. On such occasions I not only lis- 
tened to his views on current events in 
Germany but also, I fear, inflicted on 
him mine, which were of a very definite 
nature. 

“Mrs. M. Harrison’s allegations that I 
co-operated with her in Berlin is a mis- 
erable lie. I met her not as she says in 
January, 1919, but in March; my employ- 
ment as Daily News correspondent had 
not come to an end, as she suggests. It 
was in fact a year later that I first be- 
came Daily News correspondent in Ger- 
many. At this time I was doing occa- 
sional journalism. When she left Berlin 
for Poland, somewhere about May 1, she 
offered me her room at the Adlon at a 
reduced price if she might leave her lug- 
gage there. This I accepted, and on her 
return, at her suggestion, she and I 
shared the room for several weeks—not 
months, She was frequently absent and 
left Berlin for the U. S. A. on or about 
June 19, 1919. 
~ “At the time that she invited me to 
room with her, J had not the faintest 
suspicion that she was doing intelligence 
work. I knew her only as an agreeable 


statement by 


woman journalist, correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun. It was for this paper 
that she invited me to sell her several 
short articles, which I did at current 
rates, this being the only business trans- 
action which ever passed between us. 
No doubt she obtained from me, her un- 
suspecting colleague, information and in- 
troductions, which [I would, however, 
gladly have given to any fellow-journalist. 
When almost immediately before her de- 
parture from Berlin I became aware that 
she was seeking information for other 
than journalistic purposes I told her so. 
She informed me that her articles on Po- 
land had attracted attention in high quar- 
ters and that she had thereupon been 
asked to send reports to the American 
representatives at the Peace Conference. 
I later received fuller and different ac- 
counts of her activities from some of her 
compatriots in Berlin. 

“To come to Russia. At the time that 
I received the commission of the New 
York World to go to Russia as its cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Harrison, it will be re- 
membered, admits she was furnishing the 
Soviet with ‘worthless information’ She 
states that on learning from the Soviet 
Foreign Office of my application to enter 
Russia, she advised them not to admit me, 
urging my ‘newspaper inexperience,’ and 
she says that she did this for my sake! 
When she heard that I had received per- 
mission and was on my way to Russia 
with splendid introductions from friends 
of the Soviet Government, she informed 
the Soviet that I had socialist sympathies 
—so she says. Evidently the Soviet au- 
thorities felt that my ‘newspaper inexperi- 
ence,’ coupled with socialist sympathies, 
Was a serious menace to the Soviet Re- 


public, for, as Mrs, Harrison correctly 
points out, they sent the chief of the 
foreign espionage department to Esthonia 
to meet me and to accompany me from 
‘Reval to Moscow, where on my arrival 
I was placed in her room and arrested the 
same night. 


“This room-sharing business was evi- 
dently part of Mrs. Harrison’s technique. 
I am not the only British woman writer 
who will give evidence of having been 
invited and compelled to share a room 
with Mrs, Harrison during the time that 
she was acting as Soviet informer. 
There are also other British and Ameri- 
can newspaper representatives who had 
some personal experience of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s spy work in Russia. 


“Mrs. Harrison next says that she was 
‘perfectly frank’ when questioned by the 
Soviet authorities as to our relations in 
Berlin. The result was that I was con- 
demned to death three days later on the 
charge of co-operating with her as a Brit- 
ish agent in secret service work—a charge 
in which there is not a scintilla of truth. 
During the succeeding months of solitary 
confinement under terrible conditions, the 
Extraordinary Commission repeatedly but 
unsuccessfully attempted to coerce me 
also into buying release by becoming its 


* agent, and by corroborating Mrs, Har- 


rison’s false allegations. I have related 
elsewhere my struggles to get out of the 
death trap in which I found myself, on 
any terms which loyalty to myself and 
my newspaper did not forbid. I have de- 
scribed the ruse by which I obtained a 
brief interview with Tchitcherin, which, 
however, led to nothing, for when my 
judge, who was present, saw that I was 
not about to make any revelations, but 
merely to protest my innocence, he caused 
Tchitcherin to leave the room without 
listening to my appeal, I have also re- 
lated how in October, after three months 
of Lubianka secret cells, as a condition 
of my transference to the Buturky prison 
from solitary confinement in the cold 
storage cell where I was being done to 
death, I consented to endorse some of 
Mrs. Harrison’s minor allegations, while 
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NEWSPAPERS now are leading all 
other forms of printed periodicals 
in the rate of gain in advertising volume, 
it is shown in studies compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, based on the total 
number of agate lines published each 
month in a selected list of daily news- 
papers and monthly magazines, according 
to Ralph F. Couch, of Washington. 
The selected group of newspapers pub- 
lished 83,496,000 agate lines in March, 
1923, the most recent month for which 
official reports are available. The maga- 
zine group published 1,730,000 agate lines. 
The total advertising volume of the news- 
papers was 25 per cent above the average 
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of 1919, a good business year. The ad- 
vertising volume of the selected group of 
magazines showed a gain of but six per 
cent over 1919. 

During the past thirteen months news- 
papers fell behind the 1919 volume in only 
two months, July and August, 1922, In 
all other months volume of agate lines 
was equal to or greater than in 1919, 

Magazine advertising, however, when 
compared with the business of 1919, 
showed an almost continuous decline. In 
August, 1922, it fell 34 per cent below 
1919. It was not until March, 1923, that 
the magazines began to show a steady in- 
crease over 1919. 


reasserting my positive denial that I had 
ever been a Secret Service Agent, or co- 
operated with her. 

“One American newspaper publishes 
Mrs. Harrison’s statement under a head- 
line to the effect that I ‘courted arrest’ 
in entering Russia after my acquaintance 
with her in Berlin. But Mrs. Harrison 
herself was at this time apparently in 
‘high favor’ with the Soviet and had ac- 
companied the British Labor Delegation 
down the Volga. It was impossible for 
me to guess on what terrible terms this 
‘high favor’ had been purchased. 

“Mrs. Harrison states that she sent me 
a message not to come to Russia. None 
reached me, but in any case her advice 
would not have prevented me from enter- 
ing Russia for my newspaper once I had 
received the Soviet safe-conduct for that 
purpose, 

“Mrs. Harrison expresses the opinion 
that the Soviet was bound to arrest me 
if only for the purpose of getting infor- 
mation out of me about herself, No 
doubt she was afraid of this, but her fears 
were groundless. During my five months’ 
stay in Russia the Extraordinary Com- 
mission did not succeed in inducing me 
either to corroborate or supplement their 
ample information about Mrs. Harrison’s 
activities. It was no business of mine to 
do so. 

“She makes the bare-faced suggestion 
that it was up to me to ‘prove my in- 
nocense.’ She knows very well that I 
was allowed no trial, had no possibility 
of calling witnesses or communicating in 
any way with the outside world and that 
I was condemned on the false charges 
she now repeats after protesting my in- 
nocence in interrogatories that lasted 
whole nights. 

“My claim is not against Mrs. Har- 
rison, but against her employers who 
camouflaged their agent as a newspaper 
correspondent with disastrous results to 
a bona-fide journalist. 

“STAN HarpINnc.” 


CABLE-RADIO RATE WAR 


Price Cutting May Halt Laying of New 
Atlantic Line 


The rate war now in progress between 
the cable and wireless companies threatens 
to prevent the consummation of the 
American plan for allocation of the for- 
mer German cables in the Atlantic, by 
which the Western Union Company was 
to lay a cable line from New York to the 
Azores to connect with an Italian cable to 
be constructed from the Azores to Rome 
and Mediterranean ports. 

The trans-Atlantic cable companies 
have reached an agreement among them- 
selves for a considerable reduction of 
tolls, but it is not apparent, cable com- 
pany officials say, that the radio companies 
will not make further reduction, Due to 


the existing situation, the cable companies. 


cent of the trans-Atlantic cable capacity 
contend that not more than the 60 per 
is Operating. 


To Fight Censorship 


Matters of interest tS the film industry 
and the press were discussed at a 
luncheon held in the Dutch Treat club- 
room of Browne’s Chop House, May 15. 
Samuel Goldwyn and Dr. Daniel Carsom 
Goodman told of trouble caused by in- 
consistent censorship codes in different 
states, and Frederick Hume, secretary of 
the National Publishers’ Association, as 
well as a number of magazine editors and 
writers spoke of oppressive censorship 
measures, past and present and future. 
A committee to represent writers, pub-. 
lishers, photoplay producers and others 
affected by legislation of this sort has 


been appointed to form an anti-censor-_ 


ship organization. 


Publisher Held Up and Robbed 
Fred Vannatter, 


president 


of the? 


Northeastern Printing Company and edi- 
tor of the Upper Gratiot News, Detroit, — 


was held up and robbed of $630 by five 


bandits recently. He was struck on the 


head and left unconscious in his car. 
When he recovered consciousness he 
drove to Receiving Hospital for treat- 
ment. 
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the dominating 


newspaper contact with the 


MILLION BUYERS IN 


The Cleveland Market 
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Twenty per cent of all the wage earners in Ohio work in the 
territory shown in the above map. 180,000 are employed in 
Cleveland alone and they earn $300,000,000 a year. That’s al- 
most a MILLION DOLLARS A DAY for every buying day of 
the year! Cleveland is now working overtime on one of the 
Biggest Building Programs ever undertaken by an American 
city. Hundreds of apartment houses and dwellings, the Great 
Union Trust Company Building, the Union Station, Public 
Library, Federal Reserve Bank, etc., are employing thousands 
of skilled workers at peak wages. The territory above shown is 
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THE PRESS DOMINATES “THE CLEVELAND MARKET” 


the ONLY “Market” in which Cleveland newspapers furnish an 
advertising contact. The Cleveland PRESS—189,397—has the 
largest circulation of any daily newspaper in the city of 
Cleveland or the State of Ohio. 162,712 of the PRESS’ eir- 


culation is in “The Cleveland Market” above shown. 
National advertisers best serve their own interests when they 


concentrate on the dominating circulation of the PRESS to 


secure dealer-distribution and MOVE MERCHANDISE in “The 


Cleveland Market.” 


CIRCULATION — HOME INFLUENCE ~ADVERTISING 
One of the 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
including Scripps-McRae League 


National 


Representatives: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Ine. Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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OLOMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN, 
who for forty years or more was 
managing editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican, has selected for his biography 
an appropriate title for a newspaper man, 
“People and Politics” (Little, Brown & 


Co.). Only a few of the chapters, how- 
ever, are distinctly biographical. Most of 
them deal with the people with whom Mr. 
Griffin has been brought into contact and 
with the politics—State and national— 
which he has observed during his long 
editorial career. 


In the first chapter, Mr. Griffin tells 
how he got his job on the Republican 
under Samuel Bowles, the elder. One 
question asked was, “Have you not done 
much of the work on the college paper?” 
The arrangement finally reached called 
for the initial salary of $25 a month. 

Of the journalism of that time in gen- 
eral and of the Republican in particular, 
Mr. Griffin gives the following interest- 
ing glimpse: 

Old-fashioned was journalism then? It may 
have been when judged by some _ modern 
standards. But it was self-respecting and 
helpful; it paid careful regard to the rights of 
the reader; and it gave him straightforward 
service and reliable goods. One could take 
pride in his calling, and possess the assurance 
that there would be no bad taste in the mouth 
after the day’s work was done. The continuity 
of news stories was preserved, with little 
skipping here and there over the pages of the 
paper or the magazine. Capitals were used 
sparingly. It became a saying among tramp 
printers—most interesting of our nomads—that 
“Only Jesus Christ and Sam Bowles were 
Capitalized on the Republican.” There was no 
muddle of loose sheets to flop about as one 
tead his paper. Uncommercialized common 
sense forbade the use of what was known in 
country printing offices as “stud horse type,” 
but made display type the servant of sensible 
oversight, whether in advertising or the head- 
lines of reading matter. The sum of it all 
was a satisfying service and_ self-respecting 
merchandising. The use of big black type 
leaves a paper with lessened resources when 
really great news is precipitated. It is forced 
to make itself a poster. 


In another chapter Mr. Griffin tells 
still more about the paper under Bowles, 
the elder: 


_The Republican was prominent in the seven- 
ties for painstaking intelligence in illuminating 
the rather meager telegraphic news service of 
that time. Date lines used were few. The 
Associated Press was not permitted to edit 
this journal, and matter which came over the 
wires and cost money did not thereby acquire 
preference. The paper interpreted and indi- 
vidualized the general news as well as local 
happenings. 

In other words, the Republican was 
“tailor-made” and not “ready-made,” for 
it encouraged an originality in its fea- 
tures that made the paper distinctly indi- 
vidual. 

One of the men who was helping to 

make the Republican in transitional days 
was Charles H. Adams, who wrote the 
political editorials—always with a quill 
pen. No one on the editorial staff sur- 
passed him in wit and humor. One finds 
in the volume this note of comment from 
his pen: 
Centaurs and dragons long since quit the stage, 
Vampires and werewolves are no more the rage, 
No more these monsters daunt the human mind; 
But Griffins still superfluous lag behind. 


The Devil is sniffin’ 
With gluttonous glee. 
“Ah! nicely grilled Griffin 
Is the eatin’ for me!” 

Mr. Griffin’s first room mate in a 
boarding house in Springfield was a re- 
cent Dartmouth graduate by the name of 
Miller, who also had just secured a job 
on the Republican. After three years of 
work, Miller received a letter from a 
college friend, who had been in editorial 
charge of the New York Weekly Times, 
but had decided to turn to the ministry, 
advising him to apply for the editorial 
job. He got this job, which was the 
stepping-stone to the position of editor- 
in-chief of the New York Times in later 
years. Mr. Griffin prints many anecdotes 
humorous in character about the days 
when he and Miller roomed together in 
that boarding house in Springfield. 

Mr. Griffin believes that Mr. Bowles 
was the first editor to decline railroad 
passes for himself and members of the 
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staff, for fear of the possibility of their 
exercising a softening influence, even 
though unconsciously, on the relations of 
newspapers and corporations. William 
Seaver Woods, the present editor of the 
Literary Digest, once told me of the hard 
time Bowles had to pay a railroad for 
the use of a special train. Space—no 
editorial fib—does not permit the inser- 
tion of the story in this review. But Mr. 
Griffin does insert the following in his 
book: 

William H. Vanderbilt may never have said to 
a newspaper man in the sense reported, ‘The 
public be damned,” but that sentiment repre- 
sented too much the railroad viewpoint. A very 
diminutive official of the Boston & Albany road 
was cordially disliked by reporters. He once 
threatened to kick a Republican man, well over 
six feet in stature, who looked at the legs of 
the little man and retorted with a laugh, “You 
haven’t got the facilities, Major!” 

The strength of the editorial page of 
the Republican is too well known to need 
any comment. The following quotation 
may explain the source of that strength: 

It had been my theory that the reporter who 
handles conventions and large news happenings 
is best qualified to make editorial comment upon 
them. This was put in practice so far as con- 
ditions permitted. The editorial writers had 
each his special subjects, and they were expert 
in them. In this way a vital editorial page was 
maintained. Men wrote because they had 
something to say. 

Mr. Griffin enlivens his chapters with 
several April fool jokes played by the Re- 
publican upon its contemporary, the 
Springfield Union. As my first regular 
newspaper job was on the latter paper, I 
should like to return this courtesy, for 
I think the Union usually came off first 
best in these matters. But again space 
forbids. 


In discussing the Tilden campaign for 
the presidency, Mr. Griffin explains the 
origin of the political press bureau: 


That campaign introduced what the Re- 
publicans promptly called ‘‘Tilden’s Literary 
Bureau,” an adjunct now employed in all presi- 
dential contests. The Democracy, long in dis- 
favor, had small newspaper support, and needed 
to find new ways of reaching the country. 
Miller, then editing the weekly edition of the 
New York Times, contributed to the Tilden 
literature, as did other New York newspaper- 
men I knew. 


In one of the chapters, Mr. Griffin tells 
how he first met William Jennings Bryan 
who occupied an adjacent seat in the 
press section at one of the national po- 
litical conventions. Bryan at-that time 
was the chief of the editorial staff of 
the Omaha World Herald. In comment- 
ing upon the incident, Mr. Griffin adds: 

To the newspaper correspondents Mr. Bryan 
would have seemed about as likely to be made 
the Presidential candidate of his party as any 
one of the busy reporters, had the possibility 
been suggested. Yet that honor he was soon 
to achieve. He was never to reach the White 
House, but in many future national conventions 
was to send “comments upon important happen- 
ings,” syndicated to many newspapers. He was 
to become “the great commoner” of the political 
reporters, to play a conspicuous and often very 
important part in the history of his party, to 
become secretary of state, but not president. 

I have picked out for special mention 
parts of the book relating rather directly 
to journalism, In justice to the volume 
it must be said that the contents for the 
most part deal with glimpses of State and 
national politics from Hayes to Wilson. 

As Mr. Griffin’s editorial position per- 
mitted him to be behind the scenes and to 
watch the movements of the stage ma- 
chinery, his volume is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of American poli- 
tics and government. In its way, it is 
as valuable today as was “Recollections 
of a Busy Life” by Horace Greeley, pub- 
lished at the time when Mr. Griffin was 
beginning his editorial career. Surely 
Mr, Griffin cannot expect more from one 
whose first regular newspaper job was 
on the Springfield Union. 

* ok x 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, W. O. 

Saunders has been the editor of 
the Independent, published at Elizabeth 
City, N. C. During this decade and a 
half he has been a close student of 
human nature in the country field. Con- 
sequently, his reflections on “Human 


Nature As Seen By a Country Editor” 
in the May issue of the American Maga- 
zine is the “fattest take” from the peri- 
odicals of the month. 

He spoke from practical experience 
when he says: 

Printing the news and facing the music isn’t 
all fun. There is a lot of pathos mingled with 
the comedy, and many a tear and heartache 
offset the laughter and smiles, 

To illustrate this point he mentions the 
story of the son of a prominent family 
who absconded with certain funds of the 
bank in which he was employed. As the 
father and mother were the editor’s 
friends, the latter found it hard to print 
the news in all of its details, including, 
as it did, a picture of the boy and a pic- 
ture of the woman who had led the youth 
astray. The night after the edition came 
out, the mother, calling the editor on the 


phone, said: 


I have always been your friend. I thought 
you were merciful—and you have broken my 
heart. I thought I could survive this thing, 
when here comes your paper with that picture 
of my boy—and that woman! Oh, my God! 
Why did you do it? Why didn’t you drive a 
dagger into my heart? Just suppose—just sup- 
pose it had been your boy! 


Mr. Saunders told the mother that he 
thought he would have handled the story 
about his own boy in the same way. 

His philosophy of newspaper-making 
is thus succinctly summed up: 

A newspaper man who fairly and fearlessly 
prints the news has this decided advantage over 
the spineless, wishy-washy, apologetic publisher 
who doesn’t: the former is respected by the 
enemies he makes; the latter is often held in con- 
tempt by the friends he thinks he makes. 


Mr. Saunders is not so strong for per- 
sonal mention as for local mention. By 
way of illustration he cites the following 
two cases: 

There are two dozen men on the directorate 
of a certain bank. Every one of them feels a 
thrill of pride and much personal satisfaction 
when the paper tells “in a newsy,. entertaining 
way of some worthwhile thing the bank has 
done. It’s his bank. 

There are eight hundred or more members of 
a certain church, the names of not more than a 


‘score: of whom enter into the news of my paper 


in a year; but every one of that congregation 
of eight hundred and more reads himself or her- 
self into every nice thing said about that church. 


One of the first things Mr. Saunders 
learned about human nature was the fact 
that free human beings can not be driven. 
He believes: 

A. newspaper man who tries to reform every- 
thing and everybody by wielding a lash or a 
club is slated for a lot of disappointments. The 
“roast” may be the most entertaining, the most 
attention-compelling, and, often, the most popular 
weapon’ an editor can use, but it is the least ef- 
fective. The public has a way of considering 
even a consummate scoundrel sufficiently abused. 


To get results he advocates the prin- 
ciple of letting the public discover for 
itself that it wants the thing. Like the 
magazine editor, he believes in filling his 
paper full of pictures of women, but he 
does not overlook the importance of the 
child as the following quotation will 
show: 

I find human nature reacting favorably every 
time I publish a picture of a baby or any cute 
story about a child. All the world loves 
children. And now let me put in a piece of 
good advice to every newspaper man and every 
business man who reads this: Don’t ignore the 
children in your community; because one of the 
fastest growing things on earth is a child. The 
man who runs a newspaper, a store, a bank, or 
anything else depending upon the public for 
good will and support is the biggest fool on earth 
if he thinks he can ignore the children. The 
kid rolling a hoop under your feet, or roller- 
skating all over’ your sidewalk and making a lot 
of unnecessary noise today, is simply notice to 


‘you of the energy that is going to run your 


town tomorrow. A boy or girl fifteen or sixteen 
years old has only five or six years to go before 
he or she will be playing an important part in 
the affairs of your town, and every one of them 
is a potential factor to be reckoned with. Those 
of the older generation who find themselves be- 
ing crowded aside by younger men and women 
are those who neglected to run along with those 
same youngsters when the running was good. 
The kiddie that you befriend today will love 
you and respect you as long as he lives, if he’s 
the right sort of kiddie; but if you cuff or wallop 
him he will never forget that, either. Take my 
own case; The great influences that shaped my 
life were mostly commonplace incidents in the 
lives of a few kind-hearted men and women who 
said an encouraging word here and there, or 
did some helpful thing for me when I was a 
kid. , 
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Indianapolis, Indiana, people buy Brit- 
ish-made hats, men’s clothing, smokers’ 
pipes, golf clubs, luggage, cutlery, toilet 
articles, porcelain and earthenware, and 
textiles and lace of course. When they 
go to sea, many of them travel in British 
ships. Indiana firms carry British 
marine and fire insurance on cargoes 
shipped abroad in British bottoms. We 
buy and read British novels. We have a 
wholesome respect and admiration for 
goods that come from Britain—and we 
buy them. 


What else, made in the British Isles, is 
as good as the things we now know? 
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We'd Like to Know You Better! 


We'll buy it, if you will send it here and 
tell us about it. 


Indianapolis and the Indianapolis 
Radius (the territory included within 
seventy miles of the city) is a big, rich, 
prosperous market of 800,000 people. 
This is the geographical center of popu- 
lation and of manufacturing of the 
United States, the heart of a vast produc- 
ing region both in industry and 
agriculture. 


To sell goods in this territory, space in 
The Indianapolis News is the first and 
prime essential. It covers this market. 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 


DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bldg. 


Reproduced from The 
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INLAND PRESS STARTS BALL ROLLING 
FOR NATIONAL COST BUREAU 


All Rejected Free Publicity 


to Be Returned to Senders 


Through Secretary of Association—Colored 
Paper for Mailing Opposed 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLISHER) 


CHICAGO, May 16.—Resolutions 

favoring establishment of a na- 
tional bureau open to all newspapers de- 
siring to participate, for the continuation 
of a newspaper cost finding system along 
the lines successfully conducted by the 
Inland Daily Press Association for sev- 
eral years, were adopted this week at a 
meeting of the association here, ending 
today, as follows: 

“Resolved, that the. Inland Daily Press 
Associationtis in favor of, and gives its 
active support to, the continuation of a 
newspaper cost finding system, but it is 
believed, however, that the largest use- 
fulness of this service requires that it 
be organized upon a nation-wide basis, 
and be opened to all newspapers desir- 
ing to enter, and that the reports be sub- 
mitted in dollars and cents, rather than 
by percentage. 

“To this end, the Inland instructs its 
president to name a committee to direct 
the organization of this work, on be- 
half of the Inland, upon a national basis. 
It is recommended that a charge not to 
exceed $5 per year, be made for mem- 
bership in the cost finding bureau. It is 
recommended that this resolution with its 
appended questions for membership vote, 
be submitted by the secretary to various 
other newspaper organizations for their 
action. 

“It is ordered that this resolution with 
the following questions be submitted to 
mail referendum vote of the entire inland 
membership : 

Are you in favor of maintaining a general 
cost accounting bureau for newspapers, at a 
cost of not to exceed $5 per year for member- 
ship? 

Will you become a member of such an or- 
ganization, making regular semi-annual reports 
to it (the identity of such reports to be con- 
fidential to the cost finding office), and receiv- 
ing the compiled reports of costs in return? 

Will you submit reports in actual figures of 
dollars and cents? 


The committee appointed is composed 
of C. R. Butler, of the Mankato (Minn.) 
Free Press; A. L. Miller, Battle Creek 
4Mich.) Enquirer-News, and Lee Loom- 
is, of the Muscatine (Ia.) Journal. 

Some suggested that the actuary de- 
partment of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, could work out a cost 
finding system, and handle it. More 
were undecided whether there should be 
a flat $5 membership charge, and whether 
the finding should be on a percentage 
basis or in dollars and cents. 

The next most important subject was 
that of newspaper wrapping and delivery 
through the mails. O. J. Foreman, of 
Monmouth, Iil., led this discussion. He 
said the suggestion that colored paper 
would expedite delivery had been taken 
up, and that he found a majority of 
Postoffice attaches against it, because 
colored paper would be detrimental to 
their eyesight. 

He declared the best method was to 
use white print paper. 

“The paper should be addressed with a 
type that is clean and distinct,” he said. 

“The paper should be thick enough to 
hold the paper and run the full length 
of the newspaper. It should be folded 
and not rolled. I am told that the folded 
system is three times faster in the Post- 
office than the rolled. 

When the mattter of free publicity 
was brought up again, many expressed 
the belief that the system of the in- 
dividual members returning rejected mat- 
ter was productive of ill-feeling against 
the newspapers. It was decided to adopt 
a new method by which rejected ma- 
terial shall be sent to Will V. Tufford, 
secretary of the Inland Press Association 
who will act as a central agency and 
return the matter from his office. 

E. P, Adler, Davenport, Ia., spoke on 
the print paper situation, saying that, 
while it was a little early to speak with 


assurance, he believed it generally thought 
by those in touch with the paper manu- 
facturers that the price of the paper 
would remain the same for the last six 
months of the year. 

Dr. G. L. Wendt, of the American 
Chemical Society’s news service, sought 
to learn from the Inlanders just how 
news concerning chemistry, technical 
from its very nature, could be handled in 
a manner that would not taboo it under 
the free publicity barrier. 

Frank D. Throop, of the Davenport 
(Ia.) Democrat, spoke on “The Influence 
of Modern Journalism—the Editorial 
Department of a Daily Newspaper,” and 
mentioned the remarks of President 
Harding to the Associated Press at its 
recent annual meeting. Mr. Throop said: 

President Harding prefaced his formal re- 
marks concerning the World Court by a few 
statements referring to newspaper men them- 
selves, which should have a very deep mean- 
ing to the publishers of this country. One 
paragraph says: 

“Frankly I have never squirmed under criti- 
cism, but I have sometimes been appalled at 
inaccuracy of statement, and if I were going 
to lecture on journalism my theme would be 
‘A Little Less Eagerness, and Much More of 
Accuracy.’ ” 

This paragraph has lingered in my mind ever 
since my return from New York, and it seems 
to me that the President touched on a theme 
which is of vital importance to publishing in- 
terests of this country. 

It brings out very clearly the tremendous 
responsibility which rests upon our shoulders 
in the publication of a daily newspaper. We 
are the means by which the public is kept 
thoroughly informed as to the World’s events, 
and imperfections which creep into our news 
columns are inclined to give the public gener- 
ally a misapprehension of our motives, and an 
insight into our business which does not reflect 
the greatest amount of credit upon us. 

A few days after the Associated Press meet- 
ing there was held in Washington a meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and at that time a code. of ethics was adopted, 
which, I think, every member of the Inland 
Daily Press Association. should read carefully 
and see that it is posted in a conspicuous place 
in his editorial rooms. 

This code consists of seven articles, namely, 
responsibility, freedom of the press, independ- 
ence, truthfulness and accuracy, impartiality, 
fair play, decency. These seven fundamental 
principles should govern the news and edito- 
rial policy of every self-respecting newspaper, 
and if they did, our responsibility to the pub- 
lic as truthful purveyors of the day’s news in- 
telligently commented upon, would, in a large 
measure, be established. 

No doubt many of us remember very dis- 
tinctly the publication of the Brass Check, the 
book written by Upton Sinclair, in which he 
endeavors to prove by certain facts and in- 
stances that the press of this country is entirely 
controlled from a capitalistic headquarters. 

The unfortunate deduction to be made from 
a book like The Brass Check is the fact that 
many believed what he wrote, and I was as- 
tonished to find so many people in my own 
community who thought Sinclair was telling 
the truth. A peculiar feature, however, I dis- 
covered in my investigation of this subject was 
that, while the Socialist condemns the so-called 
“kept press,’ that in every instance where 
there was such a thing as a “kept press,’? and 
it was nearly always kept by radicals, that 
newspaper was read by a comparatively few 
subscribers and patronized by a very limited 
number of advertisers, and was a failure from 
a business standpoint. 

During my investigation I wrote to a large 
number of editors scattered over the country, 
asking for their frank and free opinion as to 
whether or not they thought there had been 
any growing distrust on the part of the people 
as to the integrity, honesty and sincerity of 
purpose of the modern newspaper. 

The replies which I received from these let- 
ters were of an intensely interesting nature, 
and the peculiar thing was that practically every- 
one of them, while admitting there were certain 
signs of such a doctrine in the air, there was 
really no basis for the thought that the modern 
newspaper was losing any of its influence. 

The conclusion to be formed from these 
rather rambling remarks is that you get back 
to the principles enunciated by President Hard- 
ing that we should be more accurate in the 
gathering and dissemination of our news, that 
we should never for a moment forget or be- 
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little the tremendous responsibility which rests 
upon us as publishers and if we would main- 
tain our place in the sun it must be done by 
truthful, honorable and accurate presentation 
of the news of the day, intelligently and fairly 
commented upon, forgetting self, forgetting 
prejudice, but never forgetting our duty to our 
readers and our community.” 


Resolutions were adopted expressing 
the regret of the Inlanders at the 
death of George T. Campbell, former 
president. 

A round-table discussion was led by 
Linwood I. Noyes, of the Ironwood 
(Mich.) Globe. 

During the luncheon today, Secretary 
Wil V. Tufford and his bride were 
presented with a silver tea service. The 
presentation speech was made by George 
D. Lindsay of Marion, Ind. 

John Sundine, of the Moline (Ill.) Dis- 
patch, who is usually present at all as- 
sociation meetings, was reported in 
Sweden on important business, 

Secretary Wil Tufford reported 246 
active members. 

Harry Hayward, publisher of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, with his bride 
attended the meeting. He said he would 
purchase while in this country new ma- 
chinery and equipment for the Star- 
3ulletin. 


NEW ENGLAND DAILIES 
RE-ELECT ELLIS HEAD 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette Man Again 
President of Association—Con- 
vention Hears Agency 
Troubles Discussed 


Theodore T. Ellis of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram-Gazette was re-elected 
president of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association at its annual 
meeting May 15 in Boston. Forty-five 
members were present. 


Other officers elected were: vice-pres- 
ident, Samuel E. Hudon, Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Call; secretary, Robert L. 
Wright, Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette; 
treasurer, A. H. Fuller, Brockton 
(Mass.) Enterprise; governors: James 
T. Murray, New .Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Mercury; John D. Plummer, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union; William J. 
Pape, Waterbury (Conn.) Republican- 
American; William H. Dow, Portland 
(Me.) Express; John A. Muehling, Man- 
chester (N .H.) Union-Leader; How- 
ard C. Rice, Brattleboro (Vt.) Re- 
former; Allison Stone, Providence 
(R. I.) Journal-Bulletin. The seven goy- 
ernors, together with the four officers, 
constitute the full board of governors. 

“The untrustworthy advertising agency 
is a menace to all business,” John Ben- 
son, head of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, declared in an 
address at a complimentary dinner by 
the New England ‘4 A’s” council to 
the convention delegates. 

“We advertising agencies handle over 
$300,000,000 in appropriations annually 
and this means a business that runs in- 
to the billions. As a national body, we 
are comparatively small, about 1,200 al- 
together of these only about 200 do a 
national business, and 136 of them are 
members of the “4 A’s.” 

Responsibility to the advertiser and to 
the publisher he termed of prime im: 
portance for an advertising agency bus- 
iness, but showed that advertising rests 
or falls on whether or not it is profitable. 
Public confidence is needed. 

A larger margin of profit for the 
agency so that, after overhead and sim- 
ilar expenses are deducted, there be left 
5 per cent instead of but 2%4 and 3 per 
cent should be worked out, Mr. Benson 
asserted, 

A secret rebate he dubbed “a stab in 
the back” for all responsible advertising. 
Discriminating rates, whether due to com- 
petition or not, are as unfair he said, 
as discriminating traffic rates, and the as- 
sociation will battle them tooth and nail. 

Only about 50 of 250 applications for 
membership in the association have been 
accepted, according to the president. 

This country is far behind Europe in 
developing aviation, John H. Fahey, pub- 


lisher of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Post, the other chief speaker, pointed out 
in telling of his tour of Europe as a dele- 
gate to the International Chambers of 
Commerce meeting at Rome. 


EVENING POST RAISES 
STOCK $1,000,000 


Stockholders Authorizes the Issuance 
of 10,000 Shares of Preferred 
at the Par Value of 
$100 Each 


The stockholders of the New York 
Evening Post met May 16 for the pur- 
pose of authorizing the increase of cap- 
ital stock from $1,000,000, consisting of 
10,000 shares of capital stock of the par 
value of $100 each, to $2,000,000, the in- 
crease consisting of 10,000 shares of 
preferred stock of the par value of $100 
each, said preferred stock to be without 
voting power, to be entitled in preference 
to the common stock to cumulative diy- 
idends at the rate of 7 per cent per an- 
num from the date of issue and to the 
payment of the par value thereof and 
accrued dividends upon distribution of 
assets other than surplus or profits but 
to no further dividends or shares in 
distribution, to be redeemable in whole 
or in part at any time at 110 per cent of 
the par value thereof and accrued diy- 
idends. 

The board of directors was authorized 
to issue $300,000 in aggregate principal 
amount of convertible gold notes of the 
company to mature on May 1, 1928 to 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
and to be convertible at any time before 
maturity at the option of the holders 
thereof either (a) into 40 shares of com- 
mon stock without nominal or par value 
for each $1,000 of such notes or (b) into 
10 shares of preferred stock of the par 
value of $100 each for each $1,000 of 
such notes; such notes to be issued at 
such time or times and for such consider- 
ation and to have such other terms as 
ey board of directors may deem advis- 
able. 

The stock owners of the New York 
Evening Post are: 

James Byrne, Norman H. Davis, Henry 
S. Dennison, Cleveland H. Dodge, Mar- 
shall Field, Edwin F. Gay, Maitland F. 
Griggs, George H. Howard, Adolph Lew- 
isohn, Sam A. Lewisohn, George O. 
May, Gerrish H. Miliken, Robert P. 
Perkins, Harold I. Pratt, Mrs. John T. 
Pratt, Roland L. Redmond, Joseph H. 
Schaffner, Donald Scott, Harold Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. Willard Straight, Martin 
Vogel, Vanderbilt Webb, C. M. Wooley. 

The following are stockholders owning 
less than one per cent: Chas. C. Bur- 
lingham, Powell M. Cabot, C. R, Crane, 
Lucius R. Eastman, Estate of A. B. 
Emmons, August Heckscher, Henry 
James, Alfred Jaretski, Samuel Mather, 
D, R. McLennan, Van S. Merle-Smith, 
Mrs. Van S. Merle-Smith, David Hunter 
Miller, William Church Osborn, Frank 
L. Polk, Franklin D. Roosevelt, E. F. 
Rosenbaum, A. W. Shaw, J. E. Sterrett, 
J. E. (Stillwell, Samuel Thorne, Chas. 
Wallach, Geo. W. Wickersham, Owen 
D. Young. 


PAPER CO. INSURES HELP 


International Announces Liability Bene- 
fit for Employes 


The International Paper Company, 
New York, has announced an employes’ 
insurance plan whereby all active em- 
ployes with the company for six months 
will be provided with life insurance, 
protection against permanent and total 
disability, weekly benefits in case of sick- 
ness or non-occupational accident, and a 
special indemnity for accidental death or 
dismemberment. The plan covers all sub- 
sidiary companies. 


New Washington State Daily 


The Longview (Wash.) Daily News 


has made its appearance as a six-column — 
six-page paper, with Associated Press 
service. 
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New Home of The New York Times 


FOURTEEN-STORY addition to the present Times Annex is now under construction. The building 
and equipment, when completed in the autumn of 1923, will double the present capacity, and will be 


the largest and best equipped newspaper plant in the world. 


It will provide a total floor area of 


317,800 square feet, with a frontage of 243 feet on West Forty-third Street. 


Ten thousand square feet will be added to the pressroom. The presses, with new equipment, will include 64 
units, to be run as 20 sextuples or 16 octuples, with capacity of 600,000 twenty-four page papers or 480,000 


thirty-two page papers per hour. 


The composing room will be enlarged 10,000 square feet, giving a total floor space of 22,639 square feet. There 
will be 79 typesetting machines. Four double junior autoplates will comprise the equipment of the stereotyping 


department. 


So great has been the growth of the rotogravure department, which now prints three sections of the Sunday 
Times and two weekly ‘publications, that it will soon occupy the greater part of a new building now under 


erection. 
etching rooms. 


Ten one-roll presses will be installed with enlarged space and increased facilities for photo and 


The New York Times and the American Market 


HE NEW. YORKy= TIMES 


offers British manufacturers 
of products sold in America an un- 
usual opportunity to make known 
their goods. 


Read in every state of the United 
States and all of its possessions, 
and in 86 foreign countries, The 
New York Times circulates among 
the largest group of intelligent and 
discriminating men and women 
ever assembled by a newspaper. 


Due to the strict censorship which 
is employed against fraudulent or 
doubtful advertisements, readers 


of The New York Times have con- 


fidence in the advertisements ap- 
pearing in its columns. 


More advertising is published in 
The New York Times than in any 
other New York newspaper. In 
four months of this year The Times 
printed 8,322,122 agate lines of 
advertising, a gain over the corre- 
sponding period of last year of 
223,516 lines and an excess over 
the second New York newspaper 
of 2,305,222 lines. The Times 
printed a million lines more than 
the combined volume of the two 
other New York morning news- 
papers popularly classed with The 
Times as to quality of circulation. 


Che New York Cimes 


TIMES SQUARE 


NEW YORK 


LONDON ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


16 REGENT STREET 
12 SALISBURY SQUARE 


93 CHANCERY LANE 
125 PALL MALL 
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MORE F. T. C. ORDERS 


Seven Advertisers Charged With Unfair 


Business Practices 


Wasuincton, D. C. May 15.—Seven 
complaints charging misleading adver- 
tising were issued this week by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in continuation 


of the commission’s campaign against 
advertising considered unfair competi- 
tion. 


The American Film Company of Chi- 
cago, a distributor of motion picture 
films, was cited for supplying pictures 
previously run with advertising bearing 
the new name of the film in large type 
and the old name in small type with the 
words “formerly” or “adapted from.” 
The Commission after ascertaining that 
the contracts made no mention of the 
fact that the films amounted to a re-issue, 
stamped the practice, deceptive to the 
exhibitors and the public. 

The Aristo Hosiery Company, New 
York, was ordered to cease advertising 
hosiery as “cashmere” unless the word 
truthfully described the article. 

The Williams Soap Company, Indian- 
apolis, was warned against labelling 
soap “medicated” or being manufactured 
for a “medical association.” 

The United Fibre Works, New York, 
was ordered to discontinue advertising 
that it manufactured the articles it of- 
fered for sale and Hyman and Zaslv, 
New York, asked to desist advertising 
as “ivory” goods made from imitation 
material. 

H. Mailender, Cincinnati, was charged 
with advertising goods as army and 
mayy-stores when they were not and ad- 
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vertising an inferior grade of paint and 
paint made for the Navy on govern- 
mental specifications. 

The Process Engraving Company, of 
Chicago, and Edwin E. Ellis Company, 
Inc., of New York City, are charged in 
complaints issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission with marketing printed mat- 
ter as “engraving.” The complaint as- 
serts that the word “engraving,” when 
used in connection with printing, has been 
well known and understood by the pub- 
lic to include only such products as re- 
sults from the impression made from 
engraved plates. The Commission al- 
leges that advertising and selling under 
the head of “process engraving” printed 
matter which is not made through the 
use of engraved plates, is misleading to 
the public and unfair to competitors, 


JUDGE BARS REPORTERS 


Brooklyn Children’s Court Justifies Its 
Exclusion of Press 


Justice Morgan M. L. Ryan of the 
(Children’s Court, Brooklyn, has issued 
an order barring reporters from the 
courtroom altogether. This policy is ap- 
parently in violation of Section 4 of the 
State Judiciary Act prescribing that all 
courts should be open to the public. 

“My aim. is to protect the child and its 
future,” said Justice Ryan in an inter- 
view. “I am legally and morally right in 
barring the public and the press from my 
courtroom during a hearing.” This view 
was concurred in by Charles ‘Warner, 
superintendent of the Brooklyn branch of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 


ECHO OF DANCE MARATHON 


Cleveland News Sued. by Man for His 
Time and Services 


A peculiar claim has been filed in court 
against the Cleveland Company, publisher 
of the Sunday News-Leader and Evening 
‘News. Russell Brady asks $2,000 dam- 
ages of the company and the Martha Lee 
Club, a social organization promoted 
largely by the News, for services ren- 
dered in staging a marathon fox-trot at 
the Hotel Olmstead, Cleveland. Brady 
alleges “he approached the duly author- 
ized officers and representatives of the 
defendants and suggested the idea of 
starting an endurance dance in the club- 
rooms of the defendant, the Martha Lee 
Club.” He asserts the defendants ac- 
cepted his proposition and services and 
that he “was the first to enter” in the 
endurance marathon. 

Brady avers that the company disposed 
of “an increasing number of papers which 
it would not have been able to sell but 
for the dancing contest.” The plaintiff 
believes “the receipts were enormous.” 

Brady contends the defendants promised 
him compensation but now refuse. He 
danced 48 hours and 38 minutes, accord- 
ing to his petition. 


Newspaper Owner Sues Pastors 


As the result of a hot controversy over 
the question of Sunday observance in 
Nanaimo, B. C., R. R. Hindmarch, owner 
of the Daily Herald, is suing six clergy- 
men for slander. The Herald had said 
editorially: “Sunday observance to us 
means the right of every man and woman 


Detroits 23 Employment Greatest in Citys History 


America’ s Automotive Center Blanketed by Detroit News 


NUMBER 


period. 


) 


News 
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INS2e the heavy black line 

on the chart above marked 
1923. That is significant. That 
curve marks the greatest em- 
ployment record attained by 


Va America’s outstanding prosperity cen- 
ta ter. It shows that at the beginning 
ff of May, 1923, the 79 firms employing two- 

thirds of the factory workei's, which re- 
port regularly each week to the Employers’ 
Association of Detroit, were hiring 25,600 
more workers than during the highest em- 
ployment peak of 1920. And the Spring of 
1920 was previously the banner employment 


The Detroit News 


Zw 
69, 


Automobile production in 1923 is the greatest in the 
history of the industry, and when you consider that 60% of 
all the automobiles made in the United States are produced 
in Detroit you get an inkling of Detroit prosperity. 

; This phenomenal prosperity is also reflected in a sweep- 
ing gain in retail sales which show an increase of 35% over 


last vear. 
i National advertisers who are 
fiela or those who have 


Michigan newspapers. 


Greatest Circulation In M. ichigan 


“Always In the Lead” 


Advertising Lead: 


2nd paper.... 
3rd paper..... 


News .. 
2nd paper.... 
3rd paper.... 


per issue. 


: not yet planned with exceptional 
regard to their Detroit campaign should take steps at once 
to reap some of this prosperity for themselves by covering 
the city and surrounding territory thoroughly with The 
Detroit News, whose paid circulation is over 290,000 daily 
and over 270,000 Sunday—the greatest in the 


to observe it as he or she sees fit.” The 
Ministerial Association then came to bat 
with a letter saying: “God pity Nanaimo 
if that is the moral standard of the Daily 
Herald.” 


COURT SAVES MAN FROM JAIL 


Holds Texas Statute Void by Which 
Legislature Acted 


Hull Youngblood, sentenced by a Tex- 
as Legislative Joint Committee to jail 
in Austin for contempt in refusing to 
testify concerning a newspaper article in 
which he was quoted as charging corrup- 
tion in the Legislature, was released from 
his 20-day sentence on order of the State 
Court of Criminal Appeals, which held 
unconstitutional the statute under which 
he was confined, and ruled that the Leg- 
islature could not delegate authority to a 
committee to punish for contempt, and in 
any event could not commit a person for 
more than 48 hours. 

Youngblood was committed when he 
failed to appear before the Legislative 
committee following an account in the 
San Antonio Light of a speech made by 
him before the Salesmanship Club, in 
which he said that most of the legislators 
were “hill-billies and rabbit chasers.” The 
committee accepted the newspaper ver- 
sion of the speech without question. 


Defends Its First Libel Suit 


The Ponca City (Okla.) News is de- 
fending the first libel suit filed against it 
in its history. The action grew out of 
a story printed regarding a case in the 
civil courts. The News says it will not 
be intimidated. 


Detroit News 


Local National 

ecceseee 5,932,668 1,456,952 

2,461,312 1,336,300 

2,637,264 841,302 
Classified Total 

soee-- 2,051,924 9,441,544 

1,052,310 4,849,922 

534,562 4,013,128 
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Some Facts About 
Buffalo 


Population 506,775 U. S. Census. 


1,500,000 people who come to see Niag- 
ara Falls are in Buffalo annually. 


There are 52,000 passenger automobiles 
and 9,000 commercial cars in Buffalo. 


Buffalo has the largest night school at- 
tendance of any city of its size in the 
world. 


More than half of the population of the 
United States live within 500 miles of 
Buffalo. 


Buffalo is the second greatest horse and 
the first greatest sheep market in the 
country. 


There are 115,869 homes in Buffalo, 
72,072 are rented and 43,797 are owned by 
householders. 


At Buffalo is the greatest development 
of hydro-electric power to be found any- 
where in the world. 


Bank debits for April 1923 in Buffalo 
were over three hundred million dollars, 
an increase of 18% over April 1922. 


Buffalo Savings banks average more 
than $735 per depositor. The per capita 
deposits based upon the city’s population 
is over $250.00. 


The Buffalo district is the greatest lum- 
ber market in the world. At times in the 
yards of the city alone are piled 200,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 


Buffalo is known as the “City of Diverse 
Industries,’ producing in quantities, 60 
per cent. of all the different lines of goods 
recognized by the U. S. Census Bureau. 


The Buffalo district is one of the most 
extensive producers of pig iron in the 
world, having over 20 large blast furnaces 
with a combined annual capacity of be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons. 


Buffalo holds the wonderful record of a 
gain of 475 new industries in the past five 
years, which is a greater increase than is 
to be found in any other of the twenty- 
five first class cities of the United States 
except New York. 


The Buffalo Market 
is Ideal for the 


National Advertiser 


An ideal market situation from the national adver- 
tiser’s view-point is a prosperous condition of the 
people and low cost in reaching the people through 
advertising. 


Both of these factors are outstanding features of the 
Buffalo Market! 


The people are busy and prosperous. The bread- 
winners of the trading area population of 800,000 
are profitably employed. Buffalo, normally a city 
of prosperity because of wonderful diversity of in- 
dustry, is booming to-day. Conditions are right 
for the national advertiser. 


The Buffalo Evening News reaches 85% of the Eng- 
lish reading families in the Buffalo Territory. It is 
the paper that serves the, people most, and thus 
holds their confidence and their interest. It is the 
paper that provides the national advertiser with 
economical and effective advertising coverage of the 
Buffalo Market. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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| | | = not explanations or excuses are what the advertiser has the right to expect. And 
nt = results are what he receives when he places his advertising in THE CHICAGO 
i = DAILY NEWS. 
i = That advertising in THE DAILY NEWS brings results to advertisers is 
( | 5 proved by the year-in, year-out leadership of The Daily News, among Chicago 
mie} = daily newspapers, in display advertising. Experienced advertisers do not con- 
| i | = tinue to advertise increasingly in mediums that do not bring adequate returns. 
PA 
| it By ° ° e ° ee 
; | The following figures show the distribution of total advertising among 


Chicago daily newspapers for the first four months of 1923, together with a com- 
parison of these figures with those covering the same period of 1922. A study of 
these figures will be profitable to any advertiser in the Chicago field. 
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The Chicago Daily News 
The Daily Tribune 

The American 

The Daily Herald-Examiner 
The Post 

The Journal 


1923 

lines 
6,861,660 
9,628,998 
3,554,091 
2,187,423 
1,792,269 
1,594,368 


1922 
lines 
5,757,393 
4,842,444, 
2,760,066 
1,936,974 
1,652,115 
1,533,861 


The Daily News’ excess in gains over the paper having 
the next highest gain—The Daily Tribune....... . 


comparison 


gain lines 


1,104,267 
986,154 


118,113 


Not only did The Chicago Daily News print a greater volume of advertising 
than any of its competitors—its gains were greater despite the fact that it had its 
own great record to beat—a much higher record than that of any other Chicago 


newspaper. 


This performance, in keeping with its traditional leadership in all phases of 
newspaper enterprise, confirms the verdict of the years with the verdict of today. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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A Safe Advertising Guide 


Department stores spend more money in daily newspapers than any other 
class of advertisers—and they cannot afford to waste a penny of the money thus 
spent. 


They must get results—and they DO. 


They have reduced advertising to a science and advertisers in any field may 
be assured that the medium in which the department stores place the greatest 
volume of their business has the circulation coverage and advertising coverage 
that makes it effective. 


For many years—and to-day—the department stores of Chicago have placed 
and continue to place the greater proportion of their “must get results” adver- 
tising in The Chicago Daily News. Here, for example, are the figures for the 
first four months of 1923: 


Comparison 
Lines Lines 

The Daily News......... Bie 20d OO Le uneno yh tay, 2,050,661 
The American ............. OZOB OL He tea 929,361 
The+ Journal wee. 537,216 
The Daily Tribune ......... 947,255 
The Daily Herald-Examiner .. 240,564 
The’ Post™, aes ae es 243,517 
The Daily News excess over the next highest score, that 
Of Lhe pA meéricatpeeeiee Pen. cious. te ols os Bae woe ea 1,121,300 


It is evident, also, from the above figures that The Daily News carried 
considerably more than a third of ALL department store advertising in Chicago 
daily newspapers in this period, and more than twice as much as the daily news- 
paper having the next highest score. 


It is the estimation of advertising experts, no less than the esteem of 
its readers that establish and maintain 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service maintained by all Chicago newspapers. 
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CANADIAN PRESS AGAIN 
FLAYED AS COMBINE 


Ottawa Journal’s Defense 
Agency’s Attitude Denounced 
False by Liberal 


M. P. in Commons 


of News 


as 


Another attack on the Canadian Press, 
news service, was launched in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons May 9 by 
A. F. Healey, during debate in committee 
following second reading of the anti- 
combine bill. He declared that the re- 
cent refusal by the Canadian Press to 
grant a franchise in Ottawa furnished 
real grounds for an investigation by a 
registrar the moment such an official was 
appointed under the act. He asserted 
that a statement appearing in the Ottawa 
Journal in defense of the Canadian Press 
was contrary to fact. 

The Journal in its issue of May 8 de- 
voted nearly two columns to an explana- 
tion of the viewpoint of the Canadian 
Press. It declared that the organiza- 
tion had assisted Mr. Healey himself to 
start a daily paper in Windsor, Ont., a 
year ago, and that the attitude of the 
Liberal Member for North Essex was 
peculiar, to say the least. The article 
said in part: 

The Healey exploit at Windsor was a rather 
remarkable one for several reasons. Only one 
daily paper existed there, namely, the Border 
Cities’ Star, published by Mr. W. F. Herman. 
Mr. Healey determined to start an opposition 
paper, and did start it, namely, the Windsor 
Tribune. Subsequently he desired a franchise 
for the Tribune for the news service of the 
Canadian Press, and applied for it. Mr. Her- 
man, publisher of the Border Cities’ Star, who 
is a shareholder in the Canadian Press, op- 
posed the granting of a franchise to Mr. 
Healey. Mr. Herman’s opposition was unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. Healey got the franchise from 
the Canadian Press—and then he proceeded to 
sell out to Mr. Herman. So there is still only 
one daily paper in Windsor. 

Mr. Healey’s assertion in Parliament this 
week, therefore, that the Canadian Press as- 
sumes the right to say where a newspaper shall 
be started did not prevent him starting a news- 
paper himself; and, after he did start it, he 
utilized the franchise which the Canadian Press 
gave him to sell out to his competitor. 

The Canadian Press is an association of a 
number of daily papers of Canada for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling news. It is a joint 
stock association, each member being a share- 
holder, and each shareholder being entitled to 
participate in the advantages of joint buying and 
selling of news. As was illustrated in Mr. 
Healey’s own case, membership in this associa- 
tion has now become very important to any 
proposed new paper. The association has 
achieved a very excellent news position as re- 
gards news of Canada and the world in general, 
and because of the joint association this news 
is comparatively cheap to each member. It 
would cost any daily not accepted in the as- 
sociation a great deal more money to get equally 
good news. 

Any daily paper which wishes to enter this 
co-operative body must secure a share of stock, 
which means getting a franchise to receive the 
association’s news as well as to join in the 
expense of collecting it. 

This association has nothing whatever to do 
for or against the starting of a new daily paper 


anywhere. Anybody who wishes can start a 
daily paper Ottawa or anywhere else to- 
morrow. The Canadian Press has no power 


to interfere in any way. Where the Canadian 
Press comes in, in the case of a daily paper, 
is that the association may or may not accept 
a new-comer as a shareholder, and therefore 
entitled to get the association’s news, which is 
as good and cheap because it is the joint un- 
dertaking of a considerable number of dailies, 

The principle of the association as regards 
admitting mew members is that where there is 
apparently an insufficient newspaper service, for 
instance where as in Windsor last year only 
one daily paper existed, a franchise for the 
news service of the association should not be 
refused to an applicant, provided the new daily 
applying for it give some assurance of being a 
bona fide enterprise. But where there appears 
to be already a sufficient newspaper service and 
good newspaper competition, the shareholders 
of the association do not necessarily feel them- 
selves called upon to admit a new member 
to their news supply, which they have already 
spent a good deal of money to build up. 


The case which precipitated the remarks made 
in Parliament on the subject of the Canadian 
Press and the alleged combine which the Ca- 
nadian Press is accused of being, was an ap- 
plication for a news franchise of the Canadian 
Press for a new daily paper in Ottawa. This 
application was the result of a negotiation be 
tween the members of the Dominion Government 
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and, curiously enough, W. F. Herman, pub- 
lisher of the Border Cities’ Star, to get a 
Liberal party organ in Ottawa. This was to be 
financed chiefly by Mr. Herman, but the 
Government was to have the editorial control 
and direction. The first move of Mr. Herman 
was to apply for a news franchise for Ottawa 
in the Canadian Press. Inasmuch as five 
daily papers already existed in Ottawa, 
the directors of the Canadian Press decided a 
couple of weeks ago not to grant the proposed 
additional franchise. 

Mr. Herman was not in a very good position 
to argue strongly in the matter for the reason 
that when Mr. Healey, the Liberal M.P. for 
North Essex, had applied to the Canadian Press 
for a franchise in Windsor not long ago, where 
only one daily paper existed, Mr. Herman, the 
owner of that paper, had strenuously opposed 
the application, and in fact did succeed to the 
extent that before the directors of the Canadian 
Press would grant Mr. Healey’s application, 
they called upon him to put up a guarantee 
that he was in a financial position to carry on 
a newspaper for at least a year. Mr. Healey 
did give this guarantee and did get a franchise, 
and, as already said, he promptly utilized it to 
sell out to Mr. Herman. 

From all this it will be seen that the talk 
about a newspaper combine such as Mr. Healey 
indulged in in Parliament, is childish. There 
is no bar whatever to the starting of a daily 
newspaper anywhere in Canada. The only con- 
dition in which restriction exists is that a num- 
ber of daily newspapers which have spent 
money to build up a first-class news service 
for themselves, are able to pick and choose as 
to what newcomers they shall admit to the 
benefit of their established co-operative business 
in the way of news; and that they will put no 
bar even in that fashion in the way of any 
new daily paper starting anywhere where the 
existing newspaper services seems to be in the 
nature of a monopoly was shown in. Mr. 
Healey’s own case. In other words, the Cana- 
dian Press is not a supporter of monopoly, but 
practically an opponent of it. 


DEFENDS CANADIAN PRESS 


Quebec M. P. Denies That It Controls 
the News 


Following the attack on the Canadian 
Press made in the House of Commons 
on May. 7 a strong defence of its pur- 
poses and methods was made on May 8 
by Fernand Rinfret, M. P., editor of Le 
Canada, Montreal. He pointed out that 
the Canadian Press was unable to prevent 
the publication of any paper in any city 
in Canada. It could only deny the priv- 
ilege of the interchange of news practised 
by its members. This did not constitute 
a combine of opinion because the opinion 
of any paper using the service had noth- 
ing to do with the news disseminated. 
When the Canadian Press was organized 
it simply gave a wider scope to a method 
already in vogue between various papers 
by which they exchanged news of mutual 
interest. Papers concerned were able to 
carry such news at a cheaper rate. 

As an instance of freedom of opinion 
he instanced the reports of the debates 
in the House of Commons. These were 
carried by papers of all shades of political 
opinion. Yet when it came to expressing 
opinions on the matters in question, this 
was done by the editorial writers and 
special correspondents. 

Mr. Rinfret thought that possibly too 
great a liberty was given to the associa- 
tion in the matter of admitting or exclud- 
ing members and he believed that an 
amendment might be introduced into the 
charter to provide that the Canadian 
Press could not refuse admission to pa- 
pers applying for admission under certain 
conditions. This might remedy the dif- 
ficulty. At the same time he was quite 
sure that the Canadian Press could stand 
investigation. It would then be shown 
that the alleged combine was merely an 
arrangement whereby the Canadian pub- 
lic were getting news from all parts of 
the Dominion not of political or conten- 
tious character, at a much cheaper rate. 


TO PROTECT NEWSPAPERS 


Quebec Libel Law to Be Amended at 


Next Session 


The libel law of Quebec will probably 
be amended at the next session, beginning 
in October, of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture. It is planned to alter the statutes so 
that the “good faith” of newspapers shall 
be given due consideration in the courts, 
and the scope of actions by financially ir- 
responsible persons limited and regulated. 


1923 
COPYRIGHT BILL PUZZLE 


Writers Oppose Proposed 
Change in Statutes 


The proceedings in the Dominion Par- 
liament on the question of revising the 
copyright act in such a way as to pro- 
vide Canadian writers with “reasonable 
protection” are of a somewhat farcial 
nature, even the Minister in charge of 
the revision admitting that no one knows 
precisely “what it’s all about.” 

Canadian writers are protesting against 
a provision similar to that in the United 
States regulations, stipulating that the 
copyrighted material must be published 
in the United States, and urge acceptance 
of the Berne convention, which has no 
such condition. The principal support 
for this proposal is from the book publish- 
ing houses. 


Canadian 


Texas Billboard Tax Lost 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustisHeEr) 


Austin, Texas, May 14.—The Legis- 
lature defeated the Lackey bill to levy 
tax of 3 cents per square foot on bill- 
boards, when the measure was taken up 
on the closing day of the session, too late 
for final action. 


Vetoes School Publication Bill 


Governor Donahey, of Ohio, vetoed a 
bill authorizing Boards of Education like 
that in Cleveland to engage in certain 
kinds of publication work. The Cleve- 
land board has been employing a director 
of publications, whose duties include the 


issuing twice a month of a paper entitled 
“School Topics.” Governor Donahey de- 
clared the bill was too broad and permit- 
ted Boards of Education actually to en- 
gage in publication and distribution of 
daily newspapers. The head of the 
Cleveland board announced that “School 
Topics” would be continued, despite the 
veto. 


STATE ADOPTS BILLBOARD FEE 


Nebraska Legislature Passes Bill for 
Highway Permits 


The State of Nebraska is going to 
charge for billboard advertising space 
along its highways. Under a bill just 
passed by the Legislature, no signs may 
be placed on public roads without a 
permit from the Department of Public 
Works, which may charge from 25 cents 
to $5 for each sign. The department 
may also remove any sign it pleases with- 
out giving cause. 

The act also prohibits the painting or 
attaching of any advertising matter on 
bridges or within 300 feet of any rail- 
road or highway crossing. 


Hearst Paper Increases Stock 


The Fort Worth (Tex.) Record Com- 
pany, recently purchased by William R. 
Hearst from J. W. Allison, has filed an 
amendment to its charter increasing the 
capital stock from $1,000 to $140,000. The 
company, with a capital of $1,000, was 
organized for the purpose of liquidating 
the claims of the old company and plac- 
ing the property in condition to be trans- 
ferred to Mr. Hearst. 
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IF the people you want to talk to do all their business 


on Sundays— 


IF they live in the hills of West Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina or Kentucky— 5 
IF they inherited their purchasing habits with their social, 

political, theological and economic views from their 


grandparents— 


IF, owning nothing, they regard ownership of property as 
a crime, and look to Soviet Russia as the shrine of 


popular liberty— 


IF They are floaters on the tide, drifting with the ebb 
and flow of industry, and never arriving at a place 
they can really claim as “home’— 


Do not advertise in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star 


National and Local advertisers for fifteen consecutive 
years have proved that the Times-Star, appearing the 
six business days of the week, is a more effective me- 
dium than any seven-day paper in its field— 

That its circulation is in and about Cincinnati, where it 
goes into four out of every five homes daily— 

That it is progressive without being radical, at once mould- 
ing and reflecting the life, habits and aspirations of the 
community of which it is a part— 

That it is the paper of the business executive and of 
the wage-worker, of the capitalist and of the laborer, 
standing four square for the American brand of liberty, 
equality and opportunity, and for no other— 


That it is essentially a home paper, 
and read by home folks for 


home folks for home folks, 


owned and edited by 


the information it contains about world events and local 
interests, politics and sport, finance and industry, what to 


buy and where to buy it. 


The Times-Star is pre-eminently the paper with prestige 


in Cincinnati, 


if the testimony of advertisers as expressed 


in display lineage is any indication of prestige. Its mer- 
chandising department is at youre service on request. 


CINCINNATI TIMES:ST. 


CHARLES P, TAFT, Publisher 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The world wide news 
service of the United 
Press reaches to every 
corner of the earth 
twenty-four hours of- 
every day and is printed 
in almost every lan- 
suage in which news- 
papers are published. 


It Is Comparatively Easy to 
Advertise Profitably in the 
United States 
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Population and 
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Advertising 


Co-operation 


2,382 daily newspapers print upward of 30,000,000 copies every week day and 
20,000,000 on Sunday, to serve the 25,000,000 families making up the total of 
110,000,000 population in the United States. The element of duplication to the 
extent of 4,000,000 on week days is made up by those who buy both a morning 
and an evening newspaper. The great majority of the people buy evening 
newspapers, the average daily output standing approximately 20,000,000 evening 


and 10,000,000 morning newspapers. 


Detailed information regarding the purchasing power of the people in every city 
and state is easily available for the use of the manufacturer desirous of finding 
a large market for anything for which popular demand can be created through 
newspaper advertising. A country with 110,000,000 population, a wealth of 
over $300,000,000,000, can be analyzed for development as a whole or section by 
section in exact accordance with money available for promotion or desire for 
expansion. ‘The most wonderful and prosperous market place in the world, of 
limitless possibilities, is wide open for experimental campaigns at lower cost than 
anywhere else. 


In the United States every worth-while daily newspaper is a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, an organization controlled by important national 
advertisers, which regularly audits them under standardized rules and regula- 
tions every year, and verifies all publishers’ statements regarding circulations. 
The A. B. C. reports clearly show the distribution of a newspaper's circulation, 
show whether artificial stimulation has been employed, and gives much intimate 
information of vital importance to the space buyer. 


In the United States the advertising rates of our important newspapers are as 
fixed and definite as their circulation statements. All rates within space 
possibilities of the general advertiser are plainly printed on a standard rate 
card adopted by the American Association of Advertising Agents and American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and it is an unwritten rule that all advertisers 
secure the same rates for the same service. Any reduction in rates automatically 
applies to all advertisers using the same amount of space under like conditions. 


In the United States the advertising managers of nearly all our daily newspapers, 
men familiar with local conditions in every city in the country, are always ready 
and willing to co-operate with a distant general advertiser to furnish dependable 
reports regarding local sales possibilities, lists of dealers handling any specified 
line of goods, and provide a service much more quickly and effectively than 
otherwise would be possible. Letters of inquiry can be employed to secure 
information in a few weeks which it would require months of time and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of expense to gather. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


America’s 
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Continuous Daily Newspaper—Established 1793 
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An Interesting Glimpse at the 
Remarkably Low Rates of Newspapers 
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in the United States 


30,825,000 of the 110,000,000 people in the United 
States live in the 17 cities listed below or in the 
immediate suburban territory adjoining them. 
These are the richest market places in the richest 
country in the world. 


The newspapers listed below, 


merely for the 


purpose of demonstration, have been selected to 
reach the greatest purchasing power in each of 
the great industrial and ccmmercial centres of the 


country. 


Population 


Trading Zone 


3,300,000 
1,370,000 
1,288,000 
3,500,000 
9,500,000 


1,300,000 
700,000 
2,574,000 
1,100,000 
600,000 
825,000 
850,000 
1,131,000 
937,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
350,000 


30,825,000 


To send a simple printed postal card to the 
3,900,000 people who buy these newspapers 
every day would cost (domestic postage) $62,- 
400, provided the names were obtainable, and 


City 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Chicago 
New York 


St. Louis 


Kansas City 


Boston 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 


Sen Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
Denver 


require months of time. 


THE NEW 


America’s 


Oldest 


7. It is an evenng newspaper list except 
where it is compulsory for the advertiser to use 


Compare Them With Charges Anywhere Else in the World 


both morning and evening newspapers printed 
by the same concern. 


The circulation figures are those from Government 
Reports for the six months ended September 30, 
1922, and the rates from the Standard Rate and 
Data Service for April, 1923. 


The milline rate is the cost for reaching 1,000,000 
buyers of newspapers. (Circulation divided into 
advertising rate.) Most of the newspapers make 
a flat rate, but for purpose of uniformity the 5,000 


line contract rate is applied in other cases. 


LC ———— ————— 
LK 


5000 Line 

Newspaper Circulation Rate Milline 
Bulletin (E) 485,145 555 $1.13 
Press (E) 144,813 23c 1.59 
News (E) 248,167 40c 1.61 
News (E) 371,078 635c Lai 
Globe (E) 166,237 35¢c 2.11 
World (E) 250,340 59c IE EYS) 
Sun (E 172,834 48c 2.79 
Post-Dispatch (E) 175,067 35c 2.00 
Star (M & E) 448,769 50¢ He atal 
Globe (M&E) 274,697 45c 10 (63! 
Press (E) 182,548 35c 1.92 
Times Star (E) 142,813 26c 1.82 
News (E) 110,070 21c 1.91 
Sun (M & E) 229,495 35c 1353 
Bulletin (E) 68,415 16c 233 } 
Express (E) 88,733 : 18c 2.04 
Journal (E) 101,414 20> 1.98 
Journal (E) 114,866 22c 1.91 
Post (E) 137,168 25c 1.82 
3.912,570 $6.73 $1.85 


A seventy line ad (5 inches single column) could be in- 
serted in all of these newspapers for $471.10 on a 5009 
line basis, or 5000 lines (more than two full newspaper 
pages) could be inserted for $33,650, about half as much 


as to send a single printed postal card to each reader. 


YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


Continuous 


Daily Newspaper—Established 
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W. A. WHITE EDITORIAL 
A PRIZE-WINNER 


Pulitzer Awards Also Bestowed On 
Memphis Commercial Appeal for 
Anti-Klan Fight, and Alva 
Johnston, Reporter 


For the second year in succession a 
campaign against the Ku Klux Klan 
won for a newspaper the Pulitzer prize 
for disinterested and meritorious public 
service. This award, which last year 
went to the New York World, was this 
week bestowed upon the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, took the prize 
for the best editorial article of the year, 
his entry being the widely quoted “To 
an Anxious Friend” article, in which he 
commented upon his arrest for alleged 
violation of the Kansas Industrial Court 
act. 

Alva Johnston, now of the New York 
Herald staff, won the award for the best 
example of a reporter’s work, with his 
stories for the New York Times of the 
convention of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science last 
December. Mr. Johnston’s reports were 
exhaustive and presented in language in- 
telligible to the non-scientific mind the 
four days’ proceedings of the convention. 
Space will not permit adequate reproduc- 
tion of his writing, which appeared in 
the New York Times of December 27-30, 
1922. . 

This limitation also applies to the 
prize-winning campaign of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, which extended over 
several months in cartoons, news and 
editorial articles. The editorial by Mr. 
White which was adjudged best follows: 


TO AN ANXIOUS FRIEND 


“You tell me that law is above freedom 
of utterance. And I reply that you 
can have no wise laws nor free enforce- 
ment of wise laws unless there is free 
expression of the wisdom of the people— 
and, alas, there folly with it. But if 
there is freedom, folly will die of its own 
poison, and the wisdom will survive. That 
is the history of the race. It is the proof 
of man’s kinship with God. You say that 
freedom of utterance is not for time of 
stress, and I reply with the sad truth 
that only in time of stress is freedom of 
utterance in danger. No one questions it 
in calm days, because it is not needed. 
And the reverse is true also; only when 
free utterance is suppressed is it needed, 
and when it is needed, it is most vital to 
justice. Peace is good. But if you are 
interested in peace through force and 
without free discussion—that is to say, 
free utterance decently and in order—your 
interest in justice is slight. And peace 
without justice is tyranny, no matter how 
you may sugar coat it with expediency. 
This state today is in more danger from 
suppression than from violence, because 
in the end, suppression leads to violence. 
Violence, indeed, is the child of Sup- 
pression. Whoever pleads for justice 
helps to keep the peace; and whoever 
tramples upon the plea for justice, tem- 
perately made in the name of peace, only 
outrages peace and kills something fine 
in the heart of man which God put there 
when we got our manhood. When that 
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is killed, brute meets brute on each side 
of the line. 

“So, dear friend, put fear out of your 
heart. This nation will survive, this state 
will prosper, the orderly business of life 
will go forward if only men can speak in 
whatever way given them to utter what 
their hearts hold—by voice, by posted 
card, by letter or by press. Reason never 
has failed men. Only force and repres- 
sion have made the wrecks in the world.” 


No awards were made for the best his- 
tory of the services rendered to the public 
by the American press during the preced- 
ing year or for the best cartoon. The 
announcement of the awards follows: 

For the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year, a 
gold medal costing $500. Jury: Profes- 
sor John W. Cunliffe, Professor Roscoe 
C. E. Brown, Henry W. Sackett. 

The medal was awarded to the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., 
for its courageous attitude in the publica- 
tion of cartoons and the handling of news 
in reference to the operations of the Ku 
Klux Klan, 

For the best editorial article written 
during the year, the test of excellence 
being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion in the right direction, $500. 
Jury: Professor Roscoe C. E. Brown, 
Professor John W. Cunliffe, Associate 
Harold de W. Fuller. 

The prize was awarded to William Al- 
len White for an editorial entitled, “To 
An Anxious Friend,” in the Emporia Ga- 
zette, Emporia, Kan., July 27, 1922. 

For the best example of a reporter’s 
work during the year; the test being 
strict accuracy, terseness, the accomplish- 
ment of some public good commanding 
public attention and respect, $1,000. Jury: 
Professor Charles Phillips Cooper, Asso- 
ciate Carl Dickey, Associate Allen Sin- 
clair Will. 

The recommendation of the jury, con- 
firmed by the ‘teaching staff, is that the 
prize be awarded to Alva Johnston for 
his reports of the proceedings of the con- 
vention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in December, 1922, pub- 
lished in the New York Times December 
27 to 30, 1922. 

For the American novel published dur- 
ing the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood, $1,000. Jury: 
Jefferson B. Fletcher, Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, Bliss Perry. 

The jury recommends for the award 
of the Prize in the Novel, “One of Ours,” 
by Willa Cather, published by Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., ‘New York, 1922. 

For the original American play per- 
formed in New York, which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of 
good morals, good taste and good man- 
ners, $1,000. Jury: William Lyon Phelps, 
Clayton Hamilton, Owen Johnson. 

The jury recommends for the award of 
the Prize in the Drama, “Icebound,” by 
Owen Davis, produced at the Sam H. 
Harris Theater in New York during the 
season 1922-1923, 

For the best book of the year upon 
history of the United States, $2,000. Jury: 
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is the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 


Ly Ceawrorp Youns 


East Stroudsburg, 


280 B’way, New York City 


Worthington C. Ford, John B. McMas- 
ter, Charles Downer Hazen. 

The jury recommends for the award 
of the Prize in History, “The Supreme 
Court in United States History,” by 
Charles Warren, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 1922, 

For the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services 
to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, excluding, as too obvious, the 
names of George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, $1,000. Jury: Maurice 
Francis Egan, William Roscoe Thayer, 
William Allen White. 

The jury recommends for the award of 
the Prize in Biography, “The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page,’ by Burton 
J. Hendrick, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1922. 

For the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Jury: Wilbur L, Cross, Richard 
Burton, Ferris Greenslet. 

The jury recommends for the award of 
the Prize in Verse, the following by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay: “The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver,” printed for Frank Shay, 
New York, 1922; “A Few Pigs from 
Thistles,” published by Frank Shay, New 
York, 1922; “Eight Sonnets in American 
Poetry, 1922: A Miscellany,” published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., of New York 
City. 


TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three traveling scholarships, having 
the value of $1,500 each, to graduates of 
the School of Journalism, who shall have 
passed their examinations with the high- 
est honor and are otherwise most deserv- 
ing, to enable each of them to spend a 
year in Europe, to study the social, po- 
litical and moral conditions of the people, 
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Just Completed 


The 
Just Completed 


Guaranty Bldg. 


CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE HERA 
Rocky MouNTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 
TERRE HAUTE STAR 
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TO REACH THIS RICH 
MARKET-GUY THE PAPER 
THAT BEST COVERS IT. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Kelly- Smith Co. 
R.J. Bidwell. 


742 MARKET ST SAN FRANCISCO 
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and the character and principles of the 
European press. On the nomination of 
the teaching staff of the School of Jour- 
nalism, the following were appointed: 


1. Geneva Bertha Seybold, Topeka, 
Kan. 2. Lee Mills Merriman, Chicago, 
Ill, 3, Roswell Sessoms Britton, Soo- 
chow, China. 

Alternates: 1. Paul _ Frederichsen, 
Clinton, Iowa, 2, Charles Ruggles Smith, 
Cambridge, Mass. 3. Josephina Lula 
Chase, Bakersfield, Cal. 

An annual scholarship, having the value 
of $1,500, to the student of music in 
America who may be deemed the most 
talented and deserving, in order that he 
may continue his studies with the advan- 
tage of European instruction, on the nom- 
ination of a jury composed of members 
of the teaching staff of the Department of 
Music in Columbia University and of the 
teaching staff of the Institute of Musical 
Art. Jury: ‘Professor Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Professor Walter Henry Hail, 
Frank Damrosch. 

The jury recommends for the award of 
the music scholarship, Wintter Watts of 
Brooklyn, New York, for a suite for or- 
chestra entitled “Etchings,” and for a 
dramatic ballad for voice and orchestra 
entitled “The Vinegar Man.” 

An annual scholarship, having the value 
of $1,500, to an art student in America, 
who shall be certified as the most prom- 
ising and deserving by the National Acad- 
emy of Design, with which the Society 
of American Artists has been lately 
merged. 

The Society of American Artists and 
the National Academy of Design recom- 
mend for this scholarship Henry Hensche 
of Chicago, Ill, who is a_ student 
of the National Academy of Design 
Schools. 
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eC—— 
Barometer 
Of BUSIHESS 


Wherever building is 
active — business is 
good. In 1922 Indian- 


apolis spent over $26,- 
000,000 in building. The 
first three months of 
this year show building 
permits issued to the 
amount of $6,651,295— 
or $2,835,104 more than 
the same three months 
last year. 

A city that spends 
that much for building 
is prosperous, its people 
have money to spend 
not only for the neces- 
sities but to satisfy 
their every desire. 

You are overlooking 
an enormous outlet for 
your product if you are 
not telling these people 
about it. 
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—Lord Robert Cecil 


in his recent American campaign of 
explaining the operatidn of the 
League of Nations, is said to have 
delivered over twenty public 
speeches in as many cities, 


Without the Daily Newspapers the 
forceful addresses of our distin- 
guished visitor would have been 
powerless. 


Through the Daily Newspapers 
Lord Robert Cecil reached instantly 
and simultaneously national—yes, 
international ears. 


If the messages were spread by word 
of mouth alone or through delayed 
publication, how impotent they 
would be! The messages in them- 
selves do not change—and yet with- 
out the Daily Newspapers, they are 
as nothing! 


TT 


This powerful force of Daily News- 
papers, at once world-wide and lo- 
cal, can sell merchandise—your 
merchandise. There is no compar- 
able advertising medium, 
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Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
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: Chicago Atlanta 
' fee el New York : 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Welcome, visiting Britishers! 


UU 


This advertisement is Number 71 in 
a Series to sell Newspapers as the 
primary and dominant advertising 
media, 
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From you, in whose country News- 
paper circulations and advertising 
have reached such'impressive volume, 
we have much to learn. 
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E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
58 West goth Street, New York City 
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“NAT” WRIGHT EXPIRES 
OF HEART DISEASE 


Editorial Manager of the Toledo 
Blade Was Proudest of His Ex- 
perience as Spanish War 
Correspondent 


Nathaniel 
editorial manager of the Toledo Blade 
and editor of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Eagle, died in 
Toledo, May 13. 
Mr. Wright had 
been ill of heart 
disease two years. 
After treatment 
in a Toledo hos- 
pital, he appar- 
ently had recov- 
ered, but became 
ill in New York 
last fall. Most of 
the winter was 
spent in Arizona, 
but his gains there 
were only tem- 
porary. At his 
own request he 
was taken home for his last days. 

Mr. Wright began his newspaper 
career in 1890 as a reporter for the Chi- 
cago Daily News. Before going to the 
Associated Press in 1893 he served as 
assistant city editor and editorial writer. 
He was with the Associated Press dur- 
ing its historic fight with the United 
Press, acting as night manager, day 
manager, and chief field correspondent. 
Of no experience was he more proud 
than that as a correspondent during the 
war in Cuba. He had charge of fitting 
out two different dispatch boats, and, 
during a race to a cable station, he wrote 
the Associated Press’ account of the 
crushing of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. 

In 1900 Mr. Wright became managing 
editor of the Indianapolis Sentinel. 
After three years he took over the office 
of editor and publisher of the Indian- 
apolis Journal. With the sale and liqui- 
dation of that property, he went to the 
Cleveland Leader as managing editor. 
After a year he was made editor-in-chief 
and in 1907 he assumed the presidency 
of the company, his partner being Harry 
S. Talmadge. With Mr. Talmadge he 
undertook the operation of the Toledo 
Blade, then suffering from the effects of 
the panic of 1907-08. The circulation 
has increased fivefold over that at the 
time he took charge. Again with Mr. 
Talmadge and others he bought the New- 
ark Star-Eagle and later the Detroit 
Journal. The sale of the Journal last 
July was said to be at the highest price 
ever paid for the goodwill of a news- 
paper. 

Mr. Wright had unusual aptness for 
making friends. His speech was char- 
acterized by illustrations that fitted ex- 
actly to whatever meaning he wished to 
convey. As an editorial writer he had a 
style commanding attention and influence. 
His courage was undaunted, bringing him 
the friendship of Theodore Roosevelt, 
which lasted to the hour of the ex- 
President’s death. 

Among many telegrams received by 
Mr. Wright’s. relatives and associates 
was one from (President Harding, in 
which he said: 

“Ohio loses an able and forceful citi- 


NATHANIEL C, WRIGHT 


zen.” 

His widow, a _ sister, Miss Edith 
Wright, Toledo, and a nephew, Howard 
Wright, Newark, N. J., survive Mr. 


Wright. 
REV. DR. J. H. ODELL DIES 


Former Editor Scranton Tribune-Re- 
publican, and Outlook Writer 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Odell, aged 
76, for a time editor of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Tribune-Republican and late polit- 
ical editorial writer for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Evening Ledger died 
May 15 in Birmingham, England. 

For ten years he was chaplain of the 
Thirteenth Pennsylvania Infantry and 
during the World War was war cor- 


Curwin Wright, aged 53,- 


Editor 


respondent for the Outlook. At one time 
he held a pastorate in Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE WURTS DEAD AT 94 


Long Connection With Newark, Brook- 
lyn and Paterson Newspapers 


George Wurts, aged 94, for many 
years editor of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Press and associate editor of the Pater- 
son Press-Guar- 
dian, died May 
17. Mr.~ Wurts 
began his news- 
paper work in 
1861 with the old 
Newark Adver- 
tiser. He re- 
mained with that 
newspaper a_ lit- 
tle more than a 
year and then ac- 
cepted a position 
with the Newark 
Mercury, of 
which he became 
editor a year 
later. Two years 
later, Mr. Wurts went to the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union as associate editor. 

He then acquired a half interest in 
the Paterson Press and became editor of 
the Press, remaining until its consolida- 
tion with the Paterson Guardian, when 
he was made associate editor. In ad- 
dition to his newspaper activities, Mr. 
Wurts served as secretary of the New 
Jersey Senate in 1880-1882. On Novem- 
ber 4, he became state commissioner of 
banking and insurance and in 1897 was 
appointed secretary of state, serving five 
years in that office. In 1886 Mr. Wurts 
was president of the New Jersey Edi- 
torial Association. He was ill only a 
short time, attending to his editorial 
duties until a few weeks ago. He is 
survived by two sons, one of whom, 
William L. R. Wurts, is music editor of 
the Newark Star-Eagle. 


GrorcE WurtTs 


Obituary 


Dr. J. A. Macponatp, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Toronto Globe, died 
May 14 after a long and painful illness. 
Originally a Presbyterian minister, Dr. 
Macdonald entered the field of letters as 
editor of the Westminster, a monthly 
magazine now defunct. When Sir John 
Willison resigned as editor of the Globe 
in 1903, Dr. Macdonald was selected to 
succeed him, remaining as editor until 
ill health compelled him first to relin- 
quish editorial work entirely. 

Witt1AM T. Yor, editor and publisher 
of the South Kansas Tribune, of Inde- 
pendence, died recently. 

Junius G. Lumpkin, aged 62, editor 
of the Warrenton (Va.) Piedmont News, 
died May 10. 


GrorcE E. Greparp, aged 72, editor and 
proprietor of the Canadian Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal, died at Lorne Park, On- 
tario, May 8. 

J. W. Sams, veteran printer of Texas, 
fell dead on the street at Coalgate, Okla. 


Baltimore 


Now Seventh City 


Such has been its growth 
since 1920 that Baltimore is now 
rated as the seventh largest city 
of the country (recent Census 
Bureau announceinent), with an 
estimated population of 773,850. 


Most assuredly, here is a mar- 
ket of great fertility. When 
you are ready to try it out, 
remember that 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


SUN 
Sunday 


Morning Evening 
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Mrs. MyrtLte Stewart, aged 30, wife 
of Harry E. Stewart, of the Potts Turn- 
bull Advertising Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., died last week. 


Miss EpirH HeraTHERLy, reporter for 
the Clovis (N. M.) Journal, died as the 
result of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident. 


Howarp Saxsy, aged 80, writer and 
lecturer and editor of Saxby’s Magazine, 
Cincinnati, died suddenly May 2. 


WititiAm M. Hates, aged 74, senior 
partner of Hale Brothers, publishers of 
the Orilla (Ont.) Packett, died May 11. 


JAMES W. Gore, aged 64, for 45 years 
connected with the Detroit Free Press, 
died at the University Hospital at Ann 
Arbor after a brief illness. 


Mary ANN SCHWARZ, aged 22 months, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schwarz, 
of Atlantic City, died May 12 of a heart 
ailment which had baffled physicians 
since her birth. Both parents are news- 
paper workers. Mrs. Schwarz is society 
editor of the Atlantic City Daily Press. 
Her husband is resort representative for 
the New York Times and Philadelphia 
North American. 


E. J. Tippett, aged 71, president of the 
Toledo Typesetting Company, died May 
12 in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LutHer E. Martin, president of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore 1919-1920, 
died recently in that city. He was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Vigilance Committee and the Better Bus- 
iness Bureau. 


Joun G. WarrFEL, aged 62, one of the 
former proprietors of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era, died May 16, following 
an acute attack of diabetes. He retired 
in 1920 from newspaper activities. 


DanteL J. SAUNDERS, aged 63, widely 
known sporting writer on the Boston 
Globe and authority on boxing, died May 
5 at Forest Hills, Mass. 

Miss Dorotuy N. Craic, aged 20, em- 
ployed as a stenographer in the business 
office of the Boston American, fell dead 
on the street in Lynn, May 5. 


CuHares I. Brown, for many years a 
telegraph operator in the Boston office of 
the United Press, died May 5 at Nor- 
wood, Mass. 


Mrs. BarBpara A. Doyte, mother of 
Charles R. Doyle, news editor of the 
Boston Post, and State Commander Wil- 
liam H. Doyle of the American Legion, 
died April 29 at Malden, Mass. 


Witit1am F. Lone, aged 35, president 
of the W. F. Long Company, Inc., Cana- 
dian publishers’ representatives, New 
York, prior to the war, died in New York 
April 29, : 


Jupce F. E. Mutten, father of Frank 
E. Mullen, a former editor of the Sioux 
City (Ia.) Journal, died at Presho, S. D 
May 1. 


Mrs. Sopuia Berrs, aged 50, wife of 
Herman H. Beers, proofreader on the 
Chicago Tribune, died at a hospital last 
week of burns suffered when his clothing 
was ignited by an oil stove. 


Henry C. (“Cor. Harry”) Horrman, 
one of South Chicago’s pioneer news- 
papermen and widely known in that vici- 
nity, died suddenly last week. 


Cuartes Mapary, aged 68, for many 
years identified with activities of the Old 
Time Printers’ organization, was buried 
May 9 in Chicago. He died suddenly 
in Los Angeles. 


HENRIETTE GUNDLACH, mother of E, T, 
Gundlach, of the Gundlach Advertising 
Company, Chicago, died this week, 

Mrs. Nevapa Hessr, aged 44, actress, 
translator of plays and playwright, and 
wife of Alfred A, Hesse, actor, died May 
11 in New York City. For many years 
she was on the staffs of the San Francisco 
Examiner and Chronicle. 


Witit1amM T. STEEL, aged 53, formerly 
secretary to George W. Childs and later 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, died April 30 at German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


ArTHUR I, Street, aged 54, former 
newspaper man and at one time editor of 
Colliers Weekly, died in San Francisco 
May 14, after a lingering illness. 
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/EXAMINER 
451,999 


PLINES GdIN 


this. 


newspapers 


York City. 


go home! 


Offices: New York, 1819 Broadway. 


The advertising barometer says: 


‘It Will Be a Wonderful Sum- 
mer in Los Angeles, the 
ALL-YEAR MARKET! 


q Bes growth of advertising in a com- 
munity shows the atmospheric pres- 
sure of prosperity. 

In April The Los Angeles Examiner 
scooped the morning field in advertising 
gains with a total climb above the same 
month in 1922, of 451,339 lines! 

Enthusiasm, prosperity, circulation, co- 
operation and merchandising service did 


In the first quarter of this year FOUR 


SEVENTEEN big newspapers 


of Los Angeles. gained 
668,066 lines MORE advertising than the 
of New 
That's prosperity ! 
50,000 more people living in Los 


Angeles so far this year, and 25,000 
more scheduled for summer vacations 
from which most of them will never 


Here’s your ALL-YEAR market where 
there is NO dull summer and where 
good judgment says 


ADVERTISE MORE IN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
325,000 families Sunday 


11TH AND BROADWAY 
Publishers of Orchard & Farm, 300,000 circulation. 


San Francisco, 571 Monadnock Bldg. 


150,000 families Daily 


Chicago, 915 Hearst Bldg. 


SS 
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Is Your Advertising Yours? 


A Brass Tacks Talk on Advertising 


By Wm. H. Rankin 


) OES your advertising represent you—or merely some 
vague shadow of you? 

Is the individuality of your concern built into your adver- 
sing in the same way that it is built into your product? 

Your product is you. You have put yourself into it. It 

an embodiment of your ideas, beliefs and characteristics. 

It has personality—your personality. Labelled or un- 
belled, it could always be recognized as yours. 

It represents you faithfully to the 
jablic. Every manufactured article 
ves this. We talk of “‘letting the 
gods speak for themselves,” but 
ianufactured goods do more than 
seak for themselves. They reveal 
‘so the character of the manufac- 
lirer. 

Knowing this, we would not 
ceam of letting any goods go out 
i your name that were not prop- 
‘ly representative of you. 

What of your advertising? Is it 
so yours, in the same sense? Does 
yur personality speak in it? Be- 
‘des telling its own story does it 
éso reflect the policies and charac- 
ir of your house? Without your 
mame would it be recognized as 
urs? 

Or is it merely a grouping of 
Jords and pictures—correct enough 
i themselves, but with no more in- 
cviduality than a postage stamp? 


mportance of the Overtone 


The value of any important ad- 
“rtisement lies as much in what it 
‘iggests as in what it says. It 
sould, of course, present certain 
{cts simply and well but it can— 
aid should—do much more. 

By the very manner of that 
fesentation it should reflect the 
Ersonality of the advertiser. It 
sould breathe his very spirit and 
\brate with his individuality. 

Let us point our moral by the ad- 
Yrtisement of any of our own clients. Look, for example, 
é the advertising of Goodrich Tires, Eveready F lashlight, 
Glumbia Batteries, Diamond Tires, Haynes Automobiles, 
i if Mineralava, Hartman’s Trunks, or any other on our 
it. 

We hope that you will agree with us that these adver- 
ements do more than merely present facts pleasantly. We 
‘lieve that you can see in them also the personality of the 
Cncerns signing them. They are there, themselves, in 
Hint. If their advertisements impress you as sincere and 
tliable it is because the concerns themselves are sincere and 
: 


lable. There is nothing in the advertisement that isn’t in 
concern or the goods. 
| We write advertising—not fiction. 


New York City Home of the Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
9th and I1th Floors of the McGibbon Bldg., 
| West 37th Street across from Tiffany’s & Mark Cross.’ 


British Delegates to the 1923 Convention of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World are cordially invited to visit and make use of the 

above oftices during their stay in New York and receive a welcome 
worthy of their visit. 


This means that we can accept only such clients whose 
personality and policy are worth portrayal. It is also why 
such clients have succeeded with us and why we have suc- 
ceeded with them. 

Advertising of this kind cannot be done in any hap- 
hazard, superficial way, nor can it be done by any ordinary 
staff. It needs really exceptional men, working in the closest 
possible contact with the client, and with conditions. 

We have an exceptional staff and 
twenty-five years’ experience has 
taught us how to be a part of the or- 
ganization of the client. With Mr. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit and his associates 
in Chicago and Mr. Robert E. Rine- 
hart and his writing-staff in New 
York we have a corps of which we 
can be proud. The art-work is in 
the hands of that master of adver- 
tising design, Mr. Myron C. Perley 
and his most capable assistants. 

The work of these men is founded 
on and guided by the researches of 
a Merchandising Department, 
headed by Mr. H. A. Groth. Seven 
offices in as many principal cities 
and more than 1,000 representatives 
in as many smaller cities and towns 
give us—and our clients—close, 
continuous contact with every part 


of the United States and Canada. 
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We are particularly anxious to 
secure as clients three or four Brit- 
ish advertisers who desire to win the 
American market. We know it from 
A to Z—not alone through our own 
representatives above mentioned— 
but also through nearly ten thou- 
sand more workers on the Merchan- 
dising Departments of the leading 
daily and weekly newspapers. A 
quarter-century’s successful experi- 
ence with these publications enables 
us to be assured of their immediate 
interest in any new product we have 
to advertise. This applies as well to 
the Agricultural Press, the Business Trade Papers, the Out- 
door Sign people and the Street Railway Advertising Com- 
panies. 

We have just issued the June number of our House Organ 
“Brass Tacks.”’ It gives a fairly good insight into the scope 
and method of our work. We shall be glad to send it to any 
interested advertiser. 


Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Established 1899 
New York City 1 West 37th St. 


Chicago 180 No. Wabash Ave. 
With Branch or Affiliated Offices in Washington, D. C.; Akron, Ohio; 


San Francisco, Calif.; Toronto, Canada. 
Imperial House, London 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
STUNT GOES BIG 


Washington Times and Herald Impress 
Baseball Audience With Ex- 
cellence of News 
Service 


By W. C. SHELTON, 


Circulation Director, Washington 
Herald 


Times and 


Newspaper publicity is probably harder 
to put over than any other form of ad- 
vertising for the simple reason that news- 
papers are so busy grinding other people’s 
axes that they very often neglect their own. 

There is always a way to do this, but 
the way is not always clear. There is 
no stock mode of procedure because con- 
ditions vary in each locality, but examples 
are cropping up now and again, as 
witness a progressive bit of publicity 
staged by the Washington Times and 
Herald before an audience of 24,800 paid 
admissions to the opening American 
League baseball game this season. Two 
thousand other souls were deadheads, but 
deadheads read newspapers the same as 
cash customers. Everybody was im- 
mensely impressed. 

First, let us introduce to you “Skillet” 
Finn, Esq.—a sporting page feature writer 
who is the counterpart in Washington of 
“Bugs” Baer in New York, and who is 
known in the Capital City almost as well 
as President Harding himself. Come to 
think of it, “Skillet” Finn, Esq., which is 
not the name under which he was chris- 
ened, and “Bugs” Baer started their ed- 
itorial careers together and are of the 
same humorous. school of journalism. In 
their early days they lived and starved 
and raved together until “Bugs” got the 
call of the Big City, leaving “Skillet’’ the 
exclusive rights to Washington and all 
contiguous territory. 

So, beginning on the theory that “Skil- 
let” Finn, Esq., was the best or next-best 
known man in Washington, an acrostic 
contest—a letter arrangement competition 
planned in the circulation department— 
was conducted under “Skillet’s” chaperon- 
age, lasting six weeks, over which 
period he gave away a little over 150 
baseball tickets for the opening game, or 
four tickets a day to successful writers of 
acrostics. The basis for each acrostic 
was the name of a player on the Wash- 
ington American League team. There 
were three winners announced every day, 
and the first winner received two baseball 
tickets to the opening game, and the sec- 
ond and third winners, one ticket each. 
There was no entrance fee and only two 
rules, viz., the deadline for closing each 
successive acrostic name and the ironclad 
rule that the acrostics when completed 
must refer to baseball. 

“Skillet” averaged 672 letters a day 
over a period of six weeks, the acrostics 
on the names of popular players like 
Walter Johnson, “Donie” Bush, Stanley 
Harris and Nick Altrock often soaring 
over the 1,000 mark. In the end he had 
something like 168 ticket winners, and 
during the course of the contest, “Skillet” 
invited suggestions from the winners as 
to how the opening baseball day might be 
turned into a circus or carnival for the 
lucky ticket winners, and also asking as 
many as possible to offer suggestions ‘for 
stunts or acts which they would be wil!- 
ing to put on themselves. Ile got 16 first 
class stunts out of the winners; also a 
“Spark Plug” act and others representing 
comics in the Times and Herald put on 
by members of the circulation department. 

Led by the Times-Herald Newsboys’ 
Band, a circulation department organiza- 
tion, these acts occupied fully 20 minutes 
of the public’s time immediately before 
President Harding threw out the first 
ball. Every act had been rehearsed and 
went off in professional fashion, and en- 
cores would have been taken time and 
again if it had not been approaching game 
time. 

After the parade around the field and 
the stttnts in back of home plate, the party 
filed into its alloted section where seats 
were grouped under a 60-foot sign which 
read “ ‘Skillet? Squirrel Section, the 
Washington Times and Herald.” The 
Times-Herald Band played between in- 


Editor 


nings, being the only band in the throng 
and thereby calling repeated attention to 
the stunts which preceded. 

That is not all. 

Here is where the other departments of 
the paper functioned to make the biggest 
sporting event in Washington during the 
year a real Times-Herald day. 

Pictures of the “Skillet” Finn, Esq., 
Squirrel Circus were taken under the di- 
rect supervision of Harry Coleman, head 
of the Hearst photographic and art de- 
partments in Washington, as were plays 
during the first and second innings. 

Before the seventh inning, a special 
edition of the Times, carrying a full front 
page of views of the crowd and plays of 
the early innings of the game, was on sale 
at the ball park. Photographs were de- 
veloped, engravings made and transporta- 
tion of the finished paper from the office 
to the ball park was completed in 70 
minutes, 

Five thousand of these newspapers were 
sold between the first half of the seventh 
inning and the end of the game, and a 
little girl dressed as “Miss Washington 
Times” in muslin which had been run 
through the newspaper presses, presented 
President Harding personally with copies 
of the edition. 

At the moment the papers reached the 
park, the bugler from the Times-Herald 
band stood beneath the regular Times- 
Herald sign on the right field fence and 
announced “assembly.” Immediately a 
canvas sign unrolled from the top of the 
fence announcing that copies of the Times 
—the afternoon medium—containing a 
full page of pictures of the game were 
then on sale in the park. 

The public simply devoured those pa- 
pers, and men and women in and out of 
the newspaper business declared it the 
greatest bit of journalistic enterprise they 
had ever witnessed. Lester Thompson of 
Barnum & Bailey’s Circus declared that 
“Skillet” Finn’s circus and pageant was 
a knockout, even from a professional eye. 

The game was over at 5:47, and the 
crowd filed out of the park realizing that 
one of the greatest bits of advertising by 
a thoroughly up-to-the-minute newspaper 
had been successfully impressed on the 
minds of about 26,000 people. 

As can be observed, the most minute 
co-operation between the photographic, 
engraving, editorial, composing, press 
and circulation departments, all under the 
supervision of G. Logan Payne, pub- 
lisher, was necessary to carry out this feat. 

The acrostic contest met with such 
wonderful success that the circulation de- 
partment has again commandeered the 
services of “Skillet” Finn, Esq., from the 
editorial department in putting on a base- 
ball picture puzzle and slogan contest, 
gaining the advantage of thousands of 
friends who have become followers of 


“Skillet” Finn, Esq., during his first con- 
test. 


The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Over a Million 
Lines a Month 


During 1922 carefully sifted 
advertising im The Atlanta 
Journal totaled over 12,000,- 
000 lines. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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MYTHICAL CLUB’S FEATURE 


National Organizations Inquire About 
Helena, Mont., Creation 


When Helena, home city of the Mon- 
tana State Fair, was asked to contribute 
$2,500 in prizes for this year’s fair, the 
Rowanis Club, a newspaper feature in 
the Record-Herald here, was the first to 
respond. The club, conducted by Ernest 
J. Immel, city editor, offered $10 for the 
turkey with the best singing voice. A 
committee of musicians will do the judg- 
ing. 

The Rowanis club is 15 months old. 
For the first year Mr. Immel was recog- 
nized as its president, and as such he 
made two addresses at the Helena Ki- 
wanis Club, explaining the purposes of 
his club. Rowanis meets each week for 
speeches and discussions. Its mythical 
nature, though apparent, has puzzled or 
fooled many people here. 

A few days ago Kiwanis international 
headquarters wrote to the secretary in 
Helena, inquiring about Rowanis, of 
which it had been informed through a 
press clipping bureau. Last Summer 
there was correspondence between inter- 
national officials of Rotary and Kiwanis 
concerning the upstart of Rowanis. Re- 
cently a Rowanerce Club, patterned on 
Rowanis, was formed by the Miles City 
(Mont.) Star. 


CIRCULATION NEWS AND VIEWS 


OHN MACDONALD of Valley City, 
N. D., has been made circulation 
manager of the Ann Arbor Times News. 


The Baltimore Evening Sun Service 
Club, headed by the Evening Sun News- 
boys’ Band, inaugurated a_ six-weeks’ 
campaign for 100 per cent service into 
the homes on the routes of its members 
by attending the Rivoli Theatre in a body, 
being given a reception by Victor Her- 
bert, the composer. 


J. Omansky, formerly country circu- 
lator and promotion man of the Cleveland 
Press, is now in charge of the Circula- 


tion department of the Cleveland Times 


and ‘Commercial. 


The Omaha Bee is issuing a pink sup- | 


plement along with its night final. 


The Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Daily News 
has launced a circulation campaign, 
which is being conducted by the Pultz 


Company of Reading, Pa., under super- | 


vision of Richard Kelly. 


s 

Mayor Schwab of Buffalo has inti- 
mated he will sign the New York Legis- 
lature’s bill giving Buffalo City Couneil 
authority to license news stands. The 
stands were driven from the streets about 
three years ago through an action be- 
gun by the Buffalo Commercial. 


“Where Prosperity Begins” is the new 


slogan selected for Springfield, O., fol- 
lowing a contest conducted by the two 
local newspapers in co-operation with the 
Real Estate Board. 


During “Boys’ Week,” May 14-20, the 


San Francisco Bulletin was conducted by 
boy editors. The boys had the proper 
newspaper office titles, 
of the Bulletin, of course, kept tabs on 
the youngsters. 


The Indianapolis Star is sponsoring the | 
sale of lots in a newly created lake | 


resort near Knightstown, Ind. Lots are 


The usual staff 


sold at $58.50 each with a first payment | 
of $8.50, with which the purchaser must | 


subscribe for six 


months to the Star 


The newspaper is directing the laying out 


of boulevards and erection of boat 
houses and other features. 


The Omaha (Neb.) Bee staged its “Bet- 
ter Homes” exposition April 30 to May 5, 
Hunt Cook, lecturer and demonstrator on 
art in the home, in twelve portable rooms, 
plus furniture, demonstrated an ugly 
looking room, then, with the same furni- 
ture, created a beautiful room. 


The American News Company, 
through various purchases, has assembled 


a plot of 26,000 square feet at Spring 


and Varick streets, New York City. 


—classified advertising. 


power. 


Otis Building 


High Pressure 
Gauges 


TI1EN a locomotive refuses to develop the 
speed it should, the engineer’s first move 
is to look at its steam gauge. 


nd when a newspaper fails to gain the popu- 
larity and advertising patronage it should, its f 
publisher’s first move is to look at its steam gauge i 


Display advertisers have their eyes on this 
sure measure of reader-interest and _ pulling- 
Wise publishers watch it even more 
closely, because they know that high classified 
“pressure” means growing circulation and greater 
local and foreign display patronage. 


The National Standard methods of promotion 
build classified advertising that gauges a news- 
paper’s producing power as it should be. | 


We are serving over one hundred newspapers in the 
United States and Canada. 
covered Country” and “Architects of Classified Adver- 
tising,’ explain our service. 


Our booklets “The Undis- 


Write for them. 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. i} 
International Classified Advertising Counsellors E| i" 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Great Force for 
International Accord 


Seibold to study conditions in Japan and his articles were used as basic informa- 


Q: the eve of the Disarmament Conference, The New York Herald sent Louis 
tion in drawing up the Four-Power Treaty in Washington. 


John McHugh Stuart, London correspondent of The Herald, was instrumental in bring- 
ing Lloyd George and De Valera together for the settlement from which grew the Irish 
Free State. 


In a dispatch by Francis McCullagh The New York Herald gave the world the first 
news of Lenin’s recession from Communism. 


The New York Herald startled America with the first detailed story of the trial of the 
Roman Catholic prelates in Moscow, the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch and the first 
comprehensive uncensored analysis of conditions in Russia today. 


The first complete text of the Chester Grant by Turkey was published in The New York 
Herald. The Herald published an exclusive story telling the part of the German in- 
dustrial leader Stinnes in causing the most recent large drop in German Exchange. 


The New York Herald was the pioneer among American newspapers in establishing an 
extensive foreign news service and continues to promote international accord by bring- 
ing to the American people accurate and temperate news of European developments, 
reported from all sides of every question without the tincture of nationalistic propaganda. 


Only through its superior international news connections including fully equipped 
Bureaus under the direction of competent correspondents in the important Capitals 
could The Herald have performed the recent feats of international journalism recorded 
here. 


Such achievements make The New York Herald essential to men of large affairs, who mold 
public opinion, and who with their families make up the high quality newspaper circulation 


sought by advertisers local, national and international, who wish to reach large numbers of 
prosperous and intelligent people. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


280 Broadway New York City 
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HE fact that the Linotype “‘greets the sun 

in its course around the world” may not 
at first thought seem personally important to 
the Linotype-user in America or England. 
But it is. His own machine serves him so 
well because it has been made so simple and 
so sound that men in Iceland and Singapore, 
India, Africa, and the South Seas, far from 


A SERVICE THAT COVERS THI 


mechanical assistance, can operate it withoui 
trouble. The organization that keeps the dis. 
tant machines supplied so that they never hay 
to stop work is the same that is behind hi 
Linotype, no matter where he is or what hy 
may require. All over the world there ar 
shops with huge “‘batteries’’ of Linotypes, anc 
Linotype service is on a scale to meet their larg 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WORLD FOR LINOTYPE USERS 


: 


‘demands. But the Linotype principle today is business. The two hemispheres below show 
‘what it was in the beginning, thirty-five years locations of the principal Linotype agencies. 
‘ago—the principle of looking after the single The factories in Manchester and in Brooklyn 
‘machine in the smallest shop. The Company are equipped to supply every need of the more 
does not sell a Linotype and forget it. Behind than 45,500 Linotypes now in use. The 
‘them allis an organization that anticipates the agencies throughout the world are prepared to 


printing conditions of the future in order to deliver Linotype service to users wherever and 
‘keep every Linotype-user in the forefront of | whenever it is needed. 
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LINOTYPE %&% MACHINERY LIMITED 


9 Kingsway, London 
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JOURNALISM WEEK BIG 
AFFAIR IN MISSOURI 


Newspaper Men and Women of Prom- 
inence In Nation and State to 
Attend University Doings 
May 21-25 


Newspaper men and women of prom- 
inence throughout the Nation will be on 
the annual Journalism Week of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, May 21-25. 

Among the speakers are: Louis Dodge, 
Author; Miss Temple Bailey, St. Louis, 
author; E. Haldeman Julius, Girard, 
Kan., writer, editor and publisher; Fred- 
erick J. Haskin, Washington, head of the 
Haskin Service; James M. Thomson, 
publisher of the New Orleans Item and 
son-in-law of the late Champ Clark; 
Willis J. Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston; Louis Wiley, 
publisher of the New York Times; and 
Richard Lkayd Jones, director of the 
Perry-Lloyd Jones newspapers. 

The Missouri journalists include: 
Dwight P, Brown, Poplar Bluff, president 
Missouri Press Association; Miss Bea- 
trice Winn, Maryville; L. H. Sommer, 
Tarkio Advance; Charles U- Becker, 
former publisher, now Secretary of 
State; Miss Florence Green, society ed- 
itor Brookfield Daily Argus; Charles W. 
Fear, former publisher Labor Herald, 
Joplin, and president Ozark Press As- 
sociation; Edgar C. Nelson, publisher 
Booneville Advertiser; Edward Felgate, 
editor Higginsville Jeffersonian; Jesse 
W. Barrett, owner Canton Press, and At- 
torney General of Missouri; and J. S. 
Hubbard, executive secretary Missouri 
Press Association, 

A feature of the week will be a re- 
union of M. U. Alumni who have had 
newspaper experience in foreign coun- 
tries. They will include: James Mc- 
Clain, formerly in Japan and China, but 
now of New York; High J. Schuck, 
from Russia, and Frank P. Hedges, Pe- 
king. 

Another of the famous Journalism 
Week banquets will close the six days. 
It will be a “Made in Manchuria” affair, 
in which all the principal foods will be 
from that country, and served in Man- 
churian style, 


SCHOOL TO TEACH CANONS 


to Supplement Journalists’ 
Creed in Missouri “U”’ 


The faculty of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri has 
accepted the Canons of Journalism, re- 
cently adopted by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. They will form 
a part of the regular course of instruc- 
tion, 

“The canons will not take the place of 
the Journalists’ Creed, which has been in 
use since the beginning of the School of 
Journalism, 15 years ago,” Dean Walter 
Williams said. “It will supplement and 
amplify it and be of larger service in 
helping to mold the thought and life of 
the new generation of students.” 


N. D. JOURNALISM COURSE 


“Ethics” 


Full Department Leading to Bachelor 
of Arts Degree Established 


A full department of journalism lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of arts in 
journalism was established at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
recently. 

The new course is an outgrowth of a 
journalism division offering a minor of 
sixteen credits which was established two 
years ago. Under the new organization 
a student must complete the required 
work of the regular four-year course, in- 
cluding at least twenty-four credits in 
journalism studies. A new requirement 
was added to those regularly imposed in 
the courses in journalism when a sec- 
ondary regulation was passed making it 
necessary for the student in the course 
in journalism to take a minor in one of 
the social sciences, history, economics, 
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political science, or sociology. This rul- 
ing was made to insure the student a 
background for the interpretation of the 
news values most closely related to gov- 
ernment and community welfare. 

The journalism department is under 
the direction of Lawrence W. Murphy, 
a graduate of the course in journalism 
of the University of Wisconsin. The in- 
struction offered includes reporting, edit- 
ing, feature writing, editorial writing, 
history and ethics of journalism, practice 
journalism, survey of journalism, adver- 
tising, and illustration. The enrollment 
this year is 117. 


STUDENT EDITORS EXCEL 


Get 


Geneva Times on Time 


Syracuse Undergraduates Out 


Three 12-page editions of the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Times were issued complete 
and on time by students from the depart- 
ment of journalism at Syracuse Univer- 
sity on May 9. This was the second an- 
nual experiment of taking over a news- 
paper for a day, and the successful way 
in which the students handled the edi- 
torial reins proved again that classroom 
work in the college can stand a severe 
test in the practical field of newspaper 
publishing. 

The_54-mile trip to Geneva by auto 
from Syracuse started at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of May 9. The staff of twenty- 
two consisted of nine co-eds and _ thir- 
teen young men. A few of the execu- 
tives and feature writers went to Geneva 
the night before to outline the city beats 
and news sources. None of the students 
knew anything about the city to which 
they were assigned. 

Freedom to change the make-up and 
style of the paper was granted by W. A. 
Gracey, president, and G. B. Williams, 
secretary. It resulted in changing the 
pages about and putting local stories on 
the front page. 

The return trip took twenty-two tired 
but happy students back to Syracuse be- 
fore 11:30 p. m. 

The student staff was composed of the 
following: 


Editor-in-chief, Mabel G. Parker, Catskill, N. 
Y.; Telegraph editor, Simon Kneller, Newark, 
N. J.; managing editor, Dorothy Whitnall, Syra- 
cuse; city editor, Samuel Cahan, Syracuse; 
social and personal, Jeanette Ross, Syracuse; 
dramatic and literary, Gertrude Greene, Pitts- 
burgh; sports, Phillip Schwartz, Gloversville, 
N. Y.; Lawrence Robinson, Mechanicsville, 
N. Y.; finance and markets, Selwyn Kershaw, 
Sanford, Me.; correspondence, Reginald F. 
Torrey, Syracuse; columnist, E. Rolfe Daniels, 
Watervilet, N. Y.; copy desk, Mildred Parker, 
Catskill, N. Y.; Ronald Jagger, Clark Mills, 
N. Y.; Margaret Lancer, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
reporters, William Clough, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Doris Stillman, Olean, N. Y.; William C, 
LaFevre, Beaver Falls, N. Y.; Wayne Thomas, 
Factoryville, Pa.; Walter McKenna, Syracuse 
N. Y.; Ruth Sullivan, 


Gouvernour, N. Vi: 
Margaret Williams, Jersey City; Wilbur Saylor, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Rose Buck, Pittsburgh. 


KANSAS HIGH SCHOOL AWARDS 


Best Examples of Reporter’s Work Is 
on Pratt Mirror 


The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has announced awards 
in its second annual high school paper’ 
contest as follows: 

First Division—For the best example 
of a reporter’s work: The Mirror, Pratt 
High School. 

Second Division—For the best original 
editorial: The Herald, Howard High 
School. 

Third Division—For the best record 
of service to a high school: The El 
Doradon, El Dorado High School. 

Fourth Division—For the best record 
on methods of securing and handling ad- 
vertising: The Pantograph, Kansas City 
High School. 


Students Get Out Daily 


Austin, May 1.—Journalism students 
of the University of Texas handled the 
news departments of the Austin States- 
man and the Austin American today, 
gathering the news, editing, headwriting 
and making-up. 


WHAT OTHER JOURNALISM 


SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


"THE journalism students of Kansas 

State Agricultural College manned 
the Topeka Daily Capital news staff for 
one day recently, doing the work of the 
day side personnel. ~ 


Five hundred and forty students are 
now enrolled in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin. 
There are 300 students majoring in the 
four-year course. 


An extension course in newswriting 
has been begun in Portland, Ore. un- 
der the direction of the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore., by George Turn- 
bull of the faculty. This is the first 
course in journalism to be offered by the 
university in Portland, 


W. E. Drips, professor in the depart- 
ment of journalism at the Iowa State 
College, at Ames, has resigned. 


Josef W. Hall, formerly a correspon- 
dent in China for the Ledger Syndicate 
and the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Times, has joined the teaching staff 
of the University of Washington, School 
of Journalism. He will teach a class in 
the work of the foreign correspondent. 


George A. Montgomery, former in- 
structor in journalism at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has been chosen by 
the board of education to fill the vacancy 
of journalism instructor at the Kansas 
City Manual Training High School. 


Students of the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University 
will this semester try their hands as 
reporters, copy readers and editors of a 
“Chicago daily newspaper.” Although 
their journal, The Medillian, will never 
be published, it will be in the editorial 
department a complete reproduction of 
a metropolitan daily paper. Students will 
act in all the capacities of a metropolitan 
newspaper organization, from “covering” 
actual news events to making up the 
paper in “dummy” form. A large class 
room in the downtown Northwestern 
building, 31 West Lake street, has been 
arranged as the Medillian’s news room. 


The Department of Journalism, New 
York University, has begun a series 
of lectures by Alexander Woollcott, 
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drama editor of the New York Herald 


dealing with the principles of dramatic 


criticism. This department has added a _ 
course in practical publicity conducted by 
Edward Bernays. ; 
Maxwell Aley, formerly managing edi- — 


tor of the Century Magazine, has joined | 


the New York University Department | 


of Journalism faculty. 


The journalism course at Ohio State 
University has recently been made a 
four years’ course instead of two years, 
by action of the board of trustees, upon 
the recommendation of administrative — 
council of the university. 


= 


The University of Minnesota has es- 
tablished a news service which will sup- 
ply news of accomplishment and dis- 
coveries of the faculty and students of 
the university. ; 


Pei-Yy Chien of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri has 
been awarded the prize of $50 for an 
editorial essay on “China Should Be In- 
cluded in Any Plan for World Financial 
Readjustment.” This prize is offered 
twice a year by J. B. Powell, an alumnus 
of the School of Journalism, and pub- 
lisher of the Weekly Review of the Far 
East at Shanghai, China. Abe Sweet 


was given honorable mention in the con- | 


test. 


Students in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have put out a prac- 
tice newspaper called the Minnesota Cub, 
Copies of the seven-column, six-page 
sheet were distributed free to all the stu- 
dents and on the campus and the mem- 
bers of the faculty. The material was 
compiled and edited by 80 students under 
the direction of R. R. Bartlow, head of 
the department. 


Members of the News Writing class, 
numbering 86, at the University of Ne 
braska, were organized by Prof. M. M. 
Fogg into a correspondence staff that 
sent “stories” aggregating over 12,000 
words to Nebraska weekly newspapers 
on the work of their home-town teams 
in the 13th annual state high-school 
basketball tournament, March 8-10. 


A movement to re-establish the Min- 
nesota Daily, official daily newspaper of 
the University of Minnesota, is now under 
way. The paper was recently suspended 
owing to lack of support and the small 
number of subscribers. 
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Two Moves 


This week, the home office of George Batten Company ceases to be at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. We move to 383 Madison Avenue, at the corner 


of 46th Street. 


AE over thirteen years ago, the 
offices. of George Batten Company 
were in the Metropolitan Annex at 24th 
Street and: Fourth Avenue. 


In the early spring of 1910 we moved to 
381 Fourth Avenue, in which building we 
had leased an entire floor. 


When we look back thirteen years, as 
some of us can easily do, it is remarkable 
how distinctly we recall certain details of 
that move. But at the time, these were con- 
sidered minor details, not worth remember- 
ing. It is much harder to recall vividly the 
emotional side of that experience. 


One quickly forgets the fear of things 
that did not happen. For instance, we re- 
member that when our people and their 
furniture were set down in their new quar- 
ters, it was necessary to set the desks wide 
apart in order to avoid great expanses of 
unused space. 


Only vaguely can memory bring back 
the trepidation we felt at taking so much 
space, though at that time it was the chief 
thing in our minds. 


The fact of our moving to so much larger 
quarters re-shaped the character and destiny 
of many of the people who were with us at 
that time. It was the physical manifesta- 
tion of a business determined to grow, 


rather than the actual expansion of a busi- 
ness that had grown. 


A whole floor we took—nearly 10,000 
square feet. The total number of our or- 
ganization was then g2—men, women, 
boys and girls. 


Well, we grew. The spread-apart desks 
were pushed closer together. The vacant 
spaces filled up. 


Soon we were compelled to lease half of 
the floor above. A few years later we again 
overflowed, and shortly occupied the entire 
floor below. This week we are moving to 
an entirely new building. 


* % * 


The George Batten Company that will 
have its home offices in the new building 
at 383 Madison Avenue numbers 246 
people. We will occupy something more 
than 30,000 square. feet all told, a floor and 
a half with private stairway connecting. 


The differences between the new lease 
we are taking and the one we took thirteen 
years ago are many, but the greatest dif- 
ference lies in this: Then we were doubtful. 
Now we are sure. Then we wondered. 
Now we know. 


The new address is 383 Madison Avenue. 
The telephone number is Vanderbilt 6300. 


George Batten Company, Inc. 
Advertising 


Boston : 383 Madison Avenue Chicago 


10 State Street - 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 


‘New York 


McCormick Building 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


New 
Placing orders with newspapers for the 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau, Portland, Ore. 


Amsterdam Agency, 680 4th avenue 


York. 


Barker, Duff & Morris, 323 4th avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Reported will shortly place 
orders for Ruud Mfg. Company, heaters, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Besack-Sands Advertising Company, Gumbel 
Bldg., Kansas City. Using 14 lines, once for 
Leon Lambert (radio). 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing orders for Van Ess 
Laboratories, shaving cream, Chicago, and Wan- 
der Company, food products, Chicago. 

Arthur T. Bond, 20 Central street, Boston. 
Placing orders with some Pennsylvania news- 
papers for Dwinell-Wright Company, ‘White 
House”’ coffee and teas, Boston, Mass. 

Brandt Advertising Agency, Tribune Build- 
ing, 7 South Dearborn street, Chicago. Start- 
ing a big newspaper campaign on Boncilla in 
Cincinnati this week. This agency is also 
preparing copy of W. E. Callane Manufacturing 
Company, and will start a small newspaper 
campaign soon on this. 

Brennan-Eley Company, Republic  Bildg., 
Chicago. Reported to be placing the following 
accounts: Beneke & Kropf Manufacturing Com- 
pany, ‘‘Rayfield” carburetor, Chicago.; Hanson 


Bros. Scale Company, Chicago; New Way 
Motor Company, Lansing, Mich.; Magnetic 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, and 


Matinello Co., beauty cream, Chicago. 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco. Reported to be handling account 
for Durable Roofing Company, Portland, Ore. 

John Buchanan Advertising Agency, Globe 
Bldg., Boston. Again placing copy with news- 
papers in selected sections for Bangor & Aroos- 
took R. R., Bangor, Me. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 Sth 
York. Placing account for Black, 
Frost, jewelers, New York. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis. Making 3,000-line contracts for the 
Marmola Company; making contracts for the 
Chattanooga Medicine Company. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 120 West 42d street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
the vicinity of New York for the Whiteland 
Manufacturing Corporation, radio, Washington 
avenue, Long Island City. 

W. P. Colton Company, 165 Broadway, New 
York. Placing copy with newspapers in towns 
along the Hudson River for the Hudson River 
Day Line, Desbrosses Street Pier, New York. 

Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 43 West Long 
street, Columbus, Ohio, and 245 West 55th 
street, New York. Making contracts with news- 
papers in various sections for Pure Oil Com- 
pany, ‘‘Purol’” gasoline and ‘‘Tiolene’’? motor 
oil, Columbus, Ohio, and 74 Broadway, New 
York. 

Donahue Advertising Agency, Woolworth 
Bldg., New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in cities, where they have distribution 
for Snyder Hats, 133 West 21st street, New 
York; N.Y: 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 3,000-line  con- 
tracts for the Marquette Cement, Inc.; mak- 
ing 3,000-line contracts for the Carnation Milk 
Products; preparing list of newspapers for 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


avenue, New 


Starr & 


Ferry-Hanly Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Will place in future advertis- 
ing of Western Tablet & Stationer Company. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 219 
North Broad street, Philadelphia. Placing ac- 
count for William H. Luden, Reading, ‘‘Lu- 
den’s’”’ menthol cough drops. 

Albert Frank & Co., 332 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. Reported will shortly place ac- 
count for the Golfers’ Magazine, Chicago. 


Freeman Advertising Agency, Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. Making contracts with South- 


ern newspapers for the W. H. Miles Shoe 
Company. 
Charles Daniel Frey, 104 North Michigan 


avenue, Chicago. Handling account of the Mo- 
line Plow Company, Moline. 


L. S. Gilham Company, Atlas Bldg., Salt 
Lake City. Reported will use newspapers in 
Mountain States and in the Northwest for the 
National Packing Corp., “Blue Bunny” food 
products, Ogden, Utah. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for United 
Sales Company, “Ice Mint,’’ Elmira, N. Y. 

H. B. Green Company, Inc, (Green-Lucas 
Company), South & Lombard streets, Balti- 
more. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for Townsend Grace Company, 
straw hats, Baltimore, Md. 

Green, Fulton-Cunningham, 28 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Sending out orders and 
contracts on Nash Motors to Kentucky news- 
papers. 


Guenther-Bradford Company, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Issuing one time orders on Interna- 
tional Heating Company, St. Louis, as well as 
orders and contracts on George H. Mayr Co., 
Chicago, in western territory. 


Gundlach Advertising Company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing account of 
Straus & Schram, Inc., Chicago. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts for the 
Whistle Company of America. 

Hanser Agency, 601 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J. Reported will shortly place orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Pompeiian 
Romanza Corp., “Pompeiian Olive Oil,” Balti- 
more. 


E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for the Corn Products Refining Company. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Using 14-line, 8 times, 
for Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass.; placing or- 
ders with newspapers in selected sections for 
Ayvad Manufacturing Company, ‘“Ayvad’s 
Water Wings,” 1103 Grand street, Hoboken, 
IN SY 


B. W. Hicks Agency, 1303 Main street, 
Wheeling, W. Va. Placing orders with news- 
papers for Earl Chemical Company. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco. Placing account for 
California Prune & Apricot Growers, San Jose; 
Pack Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York; has secured the following accounts: 
Colonial Ice Cream Company of Philadelphia; 
Winkelman’s New York Shoe Store; William 
Davies & Co., New York, specialty shop; 
Charles Askin & Co., New York, wearing ap- 
parel chain stores. 


Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Planning advertising campaign for Penn 
Tobacco Company, “Honey Moon Chewing To- 
baco,” Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


H. B. Humphrey Company, 581 Boylston 
street, Boston. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
George Frost Company, ‘“‘Boston Garter” and 
“Velvet Garter.” 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making 
yearly contracts for the Akron Trust Company, 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Advertising Company, 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Again making contracts 
with newspapers in various sections for the 
Hygienic Laboratories, hair preparation, 68 
West Washington street, Chicago; issuing con- 
tracts and orders in Southwest Territory on 
Wabash railway. 


Martin V. Kelley Company, Second Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Toledo, and 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Fisk Tire Company, 
Chicopee Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Kiernan & Co., 135 Broadway, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for ; 
Winkleman. & Co. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South - State 
street, Chicago. Preparing a list on Royal 
Easy Chair, Sturgis, Mich.; issuing contracts 
on Wizard Products Company (mops), Chicago. 

Larchar-Horton Company, Monks Bldg., 
Boston. Sending out orders for the Goudey 
Gum Company, “Goudey’s Super Lemolyme.” 


Lord & Thomas, Corporation Bldg., Los 
Angeles. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the “All-Year Club of 
Southern California.” 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg.,: Chicago. 
Placing orders with newspapers in selected sec- 
tions for West Indies Fruit Importing Co., pine- 
apples, 236 North Clark street, Chicago. 

Lord & Thomas, 366 Madison avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for American Tobacco Company, 


“Blue Boar” tobacco, 111 5th avenue, New 
York, 
Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock 


avenue, East Detroit. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for the Packard Motor Car Company; 
placing orders with newspapers in various sec- 
tions for Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Harry C. Maley Company, 155 East Superior 
street, Chicago. Placing account of the Wol- 
verile Climax Company, of Delaware, Ohio, and 
Detroit, manufacturers of the Dimpled Tube. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 215 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will use 
metropolitan papers on advertising for Sani 
Products Company (sanitary dish washer). 

McCutcheon-Gerson Company, 64 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago. Issuing orders and con- 
tracts on Steger Piano Company. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders 
and contracts in West Virginia on Allied Pack- 
ers Association of Chicago, and in Colorado 
Springs on Good Grape Company. 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Making 3,780-line contracts 
for Devoe & Raynolds, paints, New York. 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Making 5,000 
line contracts for the Pennsylvania Sugar Com- 
pany. 

P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 
Bromfield street, Boston. Placing account for 
Stanley Insulating Corp., ‘Stanley Vacuum 
Bottle,” Great Barrington, Mass., and 200 5th 
avenue, New York. 

Osten Advertising Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Making contracts with news- 
papers in various sections for the Schoenhofen 
Company, beverages, Chicago. 

Harry C. Phibbs, 440 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Preparing copy on the Burdick Cabi- 
net Company, manufacturers of light theraphy 
equipment, of Milton, Wis.; also sending out 
copy on Alfano Chemical Products Company, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Now placing account of the Kny- 
Scheerer Corporation of America, makers of 
surgical instruments. 

Russel M. Seeds Company, Inc., Consoli- 
dated Building, Indianapolis. Handling account 
of E. C. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, manu- 
facturers, saws, saw tools and machine knives. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago. Reported to be placing account 
for D. B. Scully Syrup Company, ‘‘Skookum 
Syrup,” Chicago. 

Sherman & Lebair, 116 West 32d street, 
New York. Making 1,600-line contracts for 
B. V. D. Company, Inc. 

Smith & Ferris Advertising Service, Pa- 
cific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles. Reported to 
be planning campaign for Pioneer Paper Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, to advertise its composition 
in shingles. 

Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. Reported to be placing 
account for Republic Food Products Co., “Red 
Seal’? meats, Chicago; will do a little news- 
paper advertising for Glacier Clay, a facial 
preparation, made by the Glacier Laboratories, 
Springfield, Minn. 

Stevens & Wallis, 45 West on South Temple, 
Salt Lake City. Reported to be preparing plans 
for a newspaper campaign in some Western 
cities for John Snowcraft & Sons Company, 
“Never-Rip” overalls, Ogden, Utah. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. Issuing orders and 
contracts in Arkansas on Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
the International Proprietaries, Inc. 


Tucker Advertising Agency, 303 5th avenue, 


New York. Sending out 8-time orders for Wm, 
Peterman, Inc. 

Williams & Cunningham Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Preparing a list of 
27 towns mostly in the South to be used on 
advertising of Morris & Co. 


$47,500 to Boost State 


A_ one-day campaign was conducted 
April 19 by the Minneapolis Publicity 


Bureau to raise $47,500 for use in 1923 


to advertise Minneapolis and Minnesota. 
The purposes for which this money is 
to be expended includes a conservative 
newspaper display advertising campaign 
in territory contiguous to Minneapolis; 
to establish welcome bureaus in railway 
stations, to obtain necessary material for 
publicity ‘in 1923, primarily photographs 
and data recognizing Minnesota’s re- 
sources for the enjoyment of tourists and 


to co-operate with the Minneapolis 
Tourist Welcome Bureau, the Min- 
neapolis Journal Travel and Resort 


Bureau and various trail associations, 


$100,000 to Make Texas Known 


The Texas Chamber of Commerce has 
appropriated $100,000 as a special adver- 


tising fund. Display ads will be placed 


in all the leading daily newspapers and 
other periodicals throughout the country, 
A special drive will be made to interest 
the textile mill owners. of the East and 
North in the possibilities of Texas as a 
cotton mill center. 


Ocean City to “Tell the U. S.” 


Mayor Joseph G. Champion of Ocean 
City, N. J., has announced that this New 
Jersey resort has appropriated $12,000 to 
be used in advertising in newspapers 
throughout the United States this sum- 
mer, 


Will Advertise Minnesota 


A State-wide campaign to induce set- 
tlers to go to Minnesota has been or- 
ganized by a group of Ortonville busi- 
ness men. The sum of $2,000 has been 
raised to be used in the advertising. 


\ 4 


American Plan Only | 
Always Open | 


Write for illustrated 
Solder and rates 


} 


For Happy Days by the Sea 
HOSPITABLE, HOMELIKE 


( HALFONTE- — 
ADDON FALL 


ATLANTIC CITy 


_ For more than fifty years these two hotels, 
ow combined in ownership and manage. 
ment, haye been the choice of cultivated, 
__ interesting, people — bent on happy, health- 
~Biving days py.the seac eg 


— LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT © 


. COMPANY — 
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meee SUN NEVER SETS ON 


KING FEATURES 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 


acts as selling agents for: 


International Feature Service 
Newspaper Feature Service 
International News Service 
Universal Service 
Cosmopolitan News Service 
Star Adcraft Service 


Follows a partial list of the world’s leading 
newspaper features sold by the King Features Syn- 
dicate. 

Sunday Comics 
Bringing Up Father—by McManus, 
Katzenjammer Kids—by Knerr. 
Happy Hooligan—by Opper. 
Little Jimmy—by Swinnerton. 
Eddie’s Friends—by Knott. 
Jerry on the Job—by Hoban. 
Abie the Agent—by Hershfield. 
For Better or Worse—by Tad. 
Krazy Kat—by Herriman, 
Polly and Her Pals—by Cliff Sterrett. 
Buster Brown—by R. F. Outcault, 
Just Boy—by A. C. Fera. 
Barney Google—by Billy DeBeck. 
Toots and Casper—by J. E. Murphy. 
The Katzies—by Rudolph Dirks. 
Tillie The Toiler—by Russ Westover. 
Stumble Inn—by Herriman. 
Boob McNutt—by Goldberg. 


Daily Comics 
Bringing Up Father—by McManus, 
Krazy Kat—by Herriman. 
Abie the Agent—by Hershfield. 
Jerry on the Job—by Hoban. 
How Do They Do It?—by Arnot. 
Indoor Sports—by Tad. 
Eddie’s Kriends—by Knott, 
Just Like a Man—by Knott. 
Little Jimmy—by Swinnerton. 
Us Boys—by McNamara. 
Helptut Henry—by Arnot. 
‘hen the Fun Began—by Faber. 
The Kabibble Kabaret—by Hershfield. 
Polly and Her Pals—by Cliff Sterrett, 
Barney Google—by Billy DeBeck. 
Toots and Uasper—by J. E. Murphy. 
Thimble Theatre—by Segar. 
Vutta-Luck Club—by ‘‘Dok’’ Willard. 
The Kive-Fifteen—pby Segar. 
Tillie the Toiler—by Westover. 
Bughouse Fables—by DeBeck. 
let the Wedding Bells Ring Out. 
“‘Hattie’’—by Jack Callahan. 
Embarrassing Moments—by Charles Dunn. 
My Boss—by Charles Dunn, 


Freddie—by Jack Callahan. 
So This ls Married Lite—by Zere. 


Sunday Magazine Pages 
Front Page, four colors or black, painted by famous 
artists, 
Paris Fashion Page, three colors or black. 
Double page special feature, 
Health, Heart and Home Page, 


Four pages of miscellaneous semi-news illustrated 
features, 


Short Story Page—by Jack Lait, 
Henry Hutt. 
Two Pages of Serial Fiction. 


Sunday Feature Front Page with drawing by Dan 
Smith, in four colors or black, 


Fashion Page—by Madame Frances. 
Three General Sunday Features Pages, 
Popular Science Page. 

Physical Culture Page, 

Household Page, 


illustrated by 


Daily Magazine Features 


Romantic Cartoons—by Nell Brinkley. 

hg Fairfax Articles and ‘‘Advice to the Love- 
orn?” 

Bobbie and His Pa—by William F. Kirk. 

Pa ermine Optimist (verses in prose)—by Aline 


Daily Short. Stories by Miscellaneous Authors. 
News and Human Interest Cartoons—by Hal Coff- 
man. 


ORE than two thousand newspapers 

published in every language of the 
world delight their readers every day with one 
or many of the famous features which have made 
King Features Syndicate a name to reckon with 
in every land where newspapers circulate. 


You can travel from Nome to the Argentine, 
from Vladivostock to Cape Town,—in every 
country everywhere you will find King Features 
as popular with newspaper readers as their own 
local politics and market reports. 


Translated into every tongue but not other- 
wise changed from the original creations of the 
artists and writers who produce them, King 
Features have won their way round the globe 
because they have the living quality that makes 
the whole world kin. 


Brisbane, George McManus, Elinor Glyn, 
W. L. George, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Hall 
Caine, B. C. Forbes, Jack Dempsey, Billy De- 
Beck, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Nell Brinkley, 
F’. Opper, Herbert Kaufman—these with a score 
of the other stars whose work has been made fa- 
miliar to all peoples through King Features 
Syndicate are as much household names with the 
newspaper readers of Japan, China, South 
Africa, South America, Australia, New Zealand 
and Alaska, as with those who regularly see the 
great dailies of London, Paris, and New York. 


Daily Magazine Features 
Continued 


Daily Fashions—by Marie Belmont. 

Serial Stories by Virginia Terhune Van de Water, 

Strolls Through Sportville—by William PF, Kirk, 

Once Overs (brief editorials)—by J. J. Mundy. 

Popular Science Articles—by Garrett P. Serviss, 

Child Training—by William McKeever, 

Domestic Science—by Loretto Lynch, 

Popular Health and Hygiene—by Price Belden, M.D. 

Home Dressmaking—by Rita Stuyvesant. 

Daily Magazine Page, made up of above features, 

Romantic Cartoons—by Juanita Hamel. 

“Keminisms’’ and ‘Her Problems’? (Cartoons—by 
Annette Bradshaw. 

“Your Health’’—pby Royal S. Copeland, M.D., Fellow 
ot the American Colege of Surgeons, Commissioner 
of Health, New York City, U. S. Senator-Elect 
from New York State, 

“‘My Marriage Probiems’’—by Adele Garrison. 

Inspirationa: Taiks—by Winitred Black, 

“Good Night Stories’’—by Bianche Silver. 

‘“Voday’s sashiun’’—by yera Winston. 

“Diary of a Washion Model’’—by Grace Thorncliffe 

Fashion Drawing and Article—by Annette Bradshaw 

“rhe Home Kivchen’’—pby Jeanette Young Norton, 

“Home-Making Hetps’’—by Wanda Sarton. 

Beauty Advice—by Lucrezia Bori. 

“Adyice to Girls’’—by Annie Laurie. 

Horoscope—by Genevieve Kemble. 

“‘Heroines of History’’—by Mark Stuyvesant. 

“Three-Minute Journeys’’—by ‘vempie Manning, 

“Udd Facts’’ and ‘‘Words of Wise Men’’—Shorts. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES 
Daily 


Poems by Angela Morgan. 

“Our Marriage Adyenture’’—by Ann Lisle, 

Sporting Articles by Frank G, Menke, 

linancial Articles—by bk. C. Forbes, 

Pure Hood Articles—by Dr, Copeland, 

“Your Food and Your Health’’—pby Daniel Russell 
Hodgdon, 

Signed stories by Jack Dempsey, World’s Heavyweight 
Campion, 

Inspirational Essays—by Dr, Charles Fleischer, 

Inspirational Articies—by Rita Weiman, 

Something to Think About—by Bruno Lessing. 

“Your Dreams’’—by James Oppenheim, 

Inspirational Chats—by Lucy Lowell. 

Weekly Business Review by Wilfred S. Cousins. 

Daily Kditoriai—by Herbert Kaufman, 

Medbury’s daily humorous articles, 

The Play Wizard—by Dr. Emmett D. Angell. 

Romantic Cartoons—by Popini. 

Romantic Cartoons—by Peggy Prentice. 

Weekly Financial Review—by B. C. Forbes. 


Sunday 


Automobile Letter by Barney Oldfield. 

Mutter and Mumble, humorous article, by John P. 
Medbury. 

Sunday Inspirational Editorial—by Herbert Kaufman; 
halt page. 

Weekly Sports Letter by James J. Corbett. 

Weekly Sermon by Reverend Thomas B. Gregory. 

Full page inspirational Editorial by Arthur Brisbane, 
with cartoon, generally by Winsor McCay. 

A. Mugg sketches—by Damon Runyon. 

Full Page Topical Cartoon—by Joe McGurk. 


Daily Cartoons 
Cartoons by Winsor McCay. 
Cartoons by Tom Powers. 
Cartoons by FB. Opper. 
Cartoons by Harry Murphy. 
Cartoons by 0. P. Williams. 
Cartoons by Joe McGurk. 


Daily Editorial and Literary Features 


Today—aArthur Brisbane’s daily editorial column. 
Discourses of a Scientist—by Edgar Lucien Larkin. 
Daily Humorous Sport Column be! “‘Bugs’’ Baer. 
Ye Towne Gossip—by K. C. 

More Truth Than Poetry—by : “EB. Kiser. 

Daily Paris Fashions. 

Humorous Cartoons and Sketches—by Fay King. 
Henry Smith Williams—Science Articles. 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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EDITORS OF 2 STATES 
BUY MOBILE TICKETS 


Joint Meeting of Mississippi 
Alabama Press Associations to 
Be Held in that City 
May 24-25 


and 


Everything is in readiness for the joint 
meeting of the Mississippi and Alabama 
Press Associations in Mobile May 24-25. 
Former United States Senator John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, and Wal- 
ter Williams, dean of the Missouri School 
of Journalism and president of the World 
Press Conference, will be prominent out- 
of-State speakers. 

A trip through Baldwin 
scheduled for May 26. 

The program is as follows: 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Convention called to order by the president, 
Captain W. T. Sheehan, editor of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser. 


county is 


Invocation. 

Address of welcome by Mayor R. V. Taylor, 
of Mobile. 

Response by Hon. Frank N. Fulian, publisher 
of the Sheffield Standard and Insurance Com- 
mission of Alabama. 

Annual address and announcements by Presi- 
dent Sheehan. 

Address by Victor H. Hanson, publisher, the 
Birmingham News and the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. 

Address: “The Foreign Advertising Out- 
look,” by John Sparrow, of the Sparrow Ad- 
vertising Agency, Birmingham. 

Address: “Value of the Port of Mobile to 
the State,’ by Sidney J. Bowie, member Ala- 
bama State Harbor Commission. 


LUNCHEON 1 P. M. 


Mobile Rotary Club, songs and welcome, John 
T. Cochrane, presiding; short talks. 

Mobile Port’s message of appreciation, by 
R. A. Christian, member Alabama State Harbor 
Commission, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


First executive meeting of the Alabama Press 
Association, 2 p. m., in Parlor A, Battle House, 
Col. Ed. Day, editor and publisher The Lafay- 
ette Sun, presiding; none but members will at- 
tend. 


THURSDAY NIGHT JOINT SESSION 

Mississipi and Alabama Press Associations 
will assemble in a joint meeting at the Battle 
House auditorium, at 8:30 p. m. 

Edgar G, Harris and Capt. William T. 
Sheehan presiding. 

Invocation. 

Address by Gov. William W. Brandon, of 
Alabama. 

Address by Aaron Sapiro, of California, 
organizer of cooperative marketing. 

Address by former Senator John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi. 

Address by Walter Williams, dean of the 
Missouri School of Journalism and president of 
the World Press Congress. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION ALABAMA 
PRESS 


Called to order by President W. T. Sheehan. 

Address, ‘‘Early Type Faces and Their In- 
fluence on Those of Today,” F. W. Bott, of 
New Orleans. 


Address, ‘“‘The Industrial Development of 
Alabama,” Col. R. A. Mitchell, of Birmingham, 
Address, “New Developments in Printing 
Machinery,” representative of Dodson’s Printers 


Supply Company. 

Annual poem, Miss Mabel Yerby, Greenboro 
Watchman. 

Reports of committees and election of officers. 


AUTOMOBILE TOUR 


A ride through the satsuma orange groves of 
Mobile County, to the Hunting and Fishing 
club, where an informal luncheon will be served. 

Returning, the motocycle will stop at the 


Chicago 
620-621 McCormick Bldg. 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 
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residence of Dr. Erwin Craighead, where a 
reception will be held, beginning at 6:30 p. m. 

Address by F. I. Thompson, publisher. Mobile 
Register, Birmingham Age- Herald and Mont- 
gomery Journal, and member of United States 
Shipping Board. 

Friday night the ladies of both associations 
will be entertained by the Mobile branch, League 
of American Pen Women, 


TOUR OF BALDWIN 


Saturday a tour of Baldwin County will be 
made by both associations, 


MISSISSIPPI’S PROGRAM 


Thursday, May 24, Morning—Mississippi 
press special train leaves New Albany over the 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad. 

Luncheon at Newton, compliments of New- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


(Aboard special train between Newton and 
Mobile.) 

Convention called to order at 2 o’clock p. m. 
by President Edgar G, Harris, Laurel Leader. 

Invocation, Chaplain J. G. McGuire. 

Roll call, payment of dues, distribution of 
badges. 

Appointment of committees. 

Annual address, President Edgar G. Harris. 

Laurel (stop 20 minutes), refreshments. 


Address, ‘Mississippi Development,” J. B. 
Haman. 

General discussion, ‘For the Good of the 
Order,” led by 0. F, Lawrence, Grenada 
Sentinel. 

General discussion, “The State Printing 


Law,” led by Walker "Wood, Winona Times. 
Address, ‘“‘“Making Farm Life More Attrac- 
tive,” Dennis Murphree. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


9:30 a. m., Mississippi Association convenes 

at Battle House, President Harris presiding. 

Invocation. 

Address of welcome, Mayor Taylor, of Mobile. 

Response, Clayton Rand, Philadelphia Demo- 
crat. 

Annual poem, Mrs. W. C. Hight, 
Journal. 

Report of committee. 


Louisville 


Report of governing board, by Walker Wood, 
chairman, Winona Times. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


2:00 p. m., final business session at Magnolia 
Springs. 

Report of committee on resolutions, 

Selection of next place of meeting. 

Election and installation of officers. 


HARRISON ILLINOIS CHIEF 


Press Association Favors Short Course 
in Journalism for Editors 


John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
ville (Ill.) Commercial-News was elected 
president of the Illinois Press Association 
in the closing session of the annual meet- 
ing, which was held at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, May 10, 11 and 12. 
Other officers who were elected at the 
same time were A. G. Gravenhurst, first 
vice-president, Effingham Review; Irl H. 
‘Marshall, Mendota Sun-Bulletin, second 
vice-president; Miss Katherine McLain, 
LaSalle Post, third vice-president; H, L. 
Williamson, Illinois Publisher, Spring- 
field, secretary ; and E. H. Childres, Fair- 
field Press, treasurer. 

A motion to establish a spring short 
course in journalism at the University of 
Illinois was adopted. Resolutions thank- 
ing the University and the cities of (Cham- 
paign and Urbana for their hospitality, 
approving the school of journalism at the 
University and favoring the development 
of foreign advertising in daily news- 
papers ‘were adopted. The informative 
advertising campaign already under way 
by the Illinois Central Railroad and 


1923 


other railway systems was mentioned as 
deserving of serious consideration and 
the officers were instructed to investi- 
gate it and take such action as rey we 
deem necessary. 


Eastern College Editors Meet 


Forty college newspapermen, members 
of the Eastern Intercollegiate News- 
paper Association, held their annual con- 
vention at Harvard University and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, May 11-12. Student newspapers 
at Yale, Amherst, Williams, Middlebury, 
Wesleyan, University of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania State College, Rhode Island 
State ‘College, Colgate and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology were repre- 
sented. Officers for this year are presi- 
dent, W. G. Peirce, Jr., M. I. T.; vice- 
president, O. P. Williams, Cornell Daily 
Sun; secretary-treasurer, H. N. Pratt, 
Harvard ‘Crimson. 


Oakland Press Club Formed 


The Press Club of Oakland has been 
organized and is now firmly established 
in a specially constructed building in the 
heart of the California city. Eighty ed- 
itors and reporters comprise the active 
membership. Roy H. Danforth, city ed- 
itor of the Oakland Tribune, heads the 
organization, and William H. Mason, of 
the Oakland office of the San Francisco 


Chronicle, is secretary. Other officers 
and directors are: T. A. Goldstein, 
Chronicle; E. S. Pladwell, Tribune; A 


i Glark, San Francisco Examiner ; Fe AY 
Cook, Examiner ; T. D. Foster, Oakland 
Post-Enquirer ; Wood Soanes, Tribune, 
and J. C. Whitnah, Chronicle. 


Use More Italic 


Beautifies Advertising Display 


TALIC is needed in almost every 

lay-out. It emphasizes by con- 
trast and relieves monotony. You 
have not used it much because, in | 
singletypes, the kerns break off. In ] 
machine composition all italic is 
distorted and badly fitted. 


The beautiful, full-flowing Lud- 
low italic, in sizes up to 48 point, is 
close-fitting and non-breakable. 


Hundreds of newspapers are 
now using the Ludlow system for 
display, getting new type on slugs 
for every advertisement and doing 
away with single types and distribu- 
tion. of dead forms. 


There is a big swing to italic 
wherever the Ludlow comes into 
use. It makes vour space more val- 


The Ludlows have 
helped by giving us 
an unlimited supply 
of new type. The 
full kerned italics 
that can be secured 
by the Ludlow im- 
prove the appearance 
of the paper; foun- 
dry italics soon have 
the kerns broken 
under the dry mat 
process.—Topeka 
State Journal, 


uable. 


THE LUDLOW 


SUN ALUMNI ELECT | 


. Talcott Williams Chosen Head at 
New York Dinner Li 


Dr. Talcott Williams, director emenia 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uniyer-— 
sity, was elected president of the Sun — 
Alumni Association, New York, at its 
annual dinner at the Manhattan Club, 
Other officers chosen were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Stephen T. Mather (retiring as 
president) ; secretary-treasurer, Willis || 
Hollis (re-elected) ; chairman executive 
committee, Collin Armstrong (re- elects 
ed) 

Those present were Edward G. Riga 4 
Louis Wiley, Mark G. DuBois, Martin | 
Egan, Paul Drane, Joseph I. C. Clarke, 
Horace W. Foster, Stephen T. Mather 
(toastmaster), F. H. Fayant, Garrett P, 
Serviss, Ernest K, Coulter, George Ben- 
delari, George F. Lyon, Dr. Talcott Wilk — 
liams, Collin Armstrong, Willis Holly, 
F. W. Spicer, Don C. Buell, C. F. Fitz | 
gerald, Dan Quinn, Edward W. Towns- | 
end, J. M. Wood, John G. Dater, C. F,_| 
Sherman, D. A. Curtis and L. A. Coolidge 


TO FETE CANADIAN EDITORS | 


Prince Edward Island Government and 
Trade Bodies Lay Plans 


Arrangements to entertain the Canadian | 
Press Association in June were made at 
a meeting of delegates from the Boards | 
of Trade of Summerside and Charlotte- 
town and Premier Bell and Cabinet a } 
Prince Edward Island. 

A. R. Brennan, of the Summer 
Journal, explained that the aim of that | 
body was “a more unified Canada.” 


Pittsburgh 
1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 
Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


Chicago 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 8 POINT 
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GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRALASIA. 
FRANCE, ITALY, JAPAN and CUBA 


Join the United States and Canada in Conceding the 


SUPREMACY OF THE HOE PATENTED AUTOMATIC PUMP SYSTEM OF INK 
DISTRIBUTION 


That this typical Hoe development is the greatest advance made in newspaper press 
construction since the introduction by R. Hoe & Co. of the Triangular Former Folder, is proved 
| by the following list of representative newspapers throughout the world which are now using it 
with unqualified success or have placed orders for ink-pump-equipped presses: 


\ Newspapers which have placed repeat orders for presses equipped with ink pumps (indicated in italics) 
2 UNITED STATES 


Philadelphia Bullet ...... [ide oh ffizsiclocn ah SN Te 9 Decuples Atlantae Constitution vvcronnacns a. eves ns eee 


1 Octuple 
] Rilddel Hide MULLET... o-kis sjqe sls od bc ite Soc anh one 9 Sextuples Binge haimbontue nessa cep cide ciei ctiteie a by ce’ atest revere 1 Octuple 
4 Philadelphia Public Ledger .... 0. ccccceccceecees 12 Sextuples Brotixellomey Newsies serie Gielerintion a cc.) tests 1 Octuple 
Philadelpriay Public Ledger oo... 0.6.0.5. 0es enn 4 Octuples Diese Moines Recisten mcatercydie mivaivan clre cee cetera eiiel 1 Octuple 
Hear oe MM ICABONS .)c(a.2,4 thew s beet d nostro 6 Double Sextuples KnoxvillesS entinel tae tetera a iets tae ot 1 Octuple 
{ TEP OSGEW VEGAS ART EESABSEBOOOED OO tree oo oc 6 Double ‘Sextuples Teincolm Sea ke. fe Pak eo ae crea 20s. ae Ae Sesstets ao ey 1 Octuple 
| MOU MOMER SIM Revie ts Se Pele reid vie oe slekiiah etree 3 Double Sextuples INiewarkmotar Pall etme crt tery sien ae Ren meer tart 1 Octuple 
LESNAR SHIT DOS Care APR RCE R ECR eer 2 7-Unit Machines News bedtordiStandatdaepriceiyse ans aise. 1 Octuple 
| UIRCRN Cay On ies ECP Old orn twee ain th «oes cee 8 Octuples Portiands Press- Everall teeny scleeyes -e chasse. 1 Octuple 
i; Cleveland Plain Dealer 2.0.0.0. 0.0 ccccueeecce nes 5 Decuples Richmondetumes=Dispatch ya ah epicieeh ots tos oes os 1 Octuple 
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Providence 


AND 


Rhode Island 


Complete coverage at 
one cost 


The all-day service of 


The Providence Journal 


AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


at one rate offers the complete cover- 
age so necessary for the success of 
any national advertising campaign. 


93,369 


net paid circulation— 


21'/.c a line flat 


Within a fifteen-mile radius from 
City Hall the Journal and Evening 
Bulletin have a concentrated city 
and suburban circulation of 86,796 
net paid copies daily. 


The Providence Journal or The Evening Bulletin 
reaches practically every worthwhile home in 


Providence and Rhode Island. 


Providence Journal Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representative 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Pacific Coast Representative 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


i pes IGLAUER, secretary and treasurer 
of the Halle Bros. Co., and Frank M. 
Strock, of Van Aiken & Strock, have 
been elected directors of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, filling vacancies 
caused by the resignations of Lynn E. 
Ellis and Lincoln G. Dickey. Ray H. 
Finger, secretary-treasurer, was re- 
elected. 


The Missouri Interscholastic Press 
Association was formed at Columbia with 
representatives of eleven preparatory 
schools where journalism is taught. An- 
nual meetings will be held in Columbia. 
Officers for 1923 and 1924 are as fol- 
lows: President, Bernard Van ‘Horn, 
Purple and Gold, Columbia High School ; 
vice-president, Morris S. Harless, Man- 
ualite, Kansas City, Mo., High School; 
secretary-treasurer, T. T. Johnson, Jr., 
M. ; Eagle, Missouri Military 
Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

W. F. Cochran, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Rorabaugh Dry Goods 
store, was chosen president of the Wich- 
ita Ad Club at its annual meeting. Dean 
S. Truex, Truex Optical Company, was 
elected vice-president, and Frank F. Galle, 
Wichita Eagle, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer for his fourth term. Directors 
include H. B. Damon, H. H. Hurst, H. 
R. Horner, J. M. Vandusen and Herbert 
Jones. 

The May meeting of the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies was held at the 
Hotel Pantlind, Petoskey, May 17-18. 

Harold F. O’Keefe, advertising director 
of the Portland (Me.) Press-Herald, the 
Waterville Sentinel and the Maine Far- 
mer, has been elected president of the 
Portland Ad (Club. 


B. A. Davey was elected president and 
Thad Hold was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Birmingham Advertising 
Club last week. Fourteen directors were 
named as follows: Newspaper advertis- 
ing, Maurice Lackey; retail advertising, 
Fred Holberg; direct-by-mail, H. D. 
Cullen; advertising agency, John Spar- 
row; advertising art, Paul Pim; adver- 
tising specialties, M. 'H. Friedman; print- 
ers, Robert Trochsel; membership-at- 
large, E. I. Leighton, Charles B. Marsh, 
George N. Alsop, L. A. Niven, R. B. 
Chandler, Will Howell, George Kelley 
and Herbert J. Baum. 


Frederick W. Bliss has been elected the 
Chief Crier of the Town Criers in Provi- 
dence. Other new officers are: First 
Deputy Chief Crier, H. Harold Price; 
second, Gardner T. Swartz, Jr.; scriv- 
ener, Silas T. Leaming; Funds, holder, 
H. Raymond Fox; trumpeter, Howard 
E. Branch; bellman, Daniel S .Mahoney; 
chairman luncheon board, Charles H. 
Graves; chairman national advertising 
committee, John E. Bullard; chairman 
retail advertising committee, Walter P. 
Misch. 

Owing to the death of William G. 
Evans, an active member of the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Club, the annual elec- 
tion was postponed from May 15 until 
May 22. Mr. Evans, who was reported 
in the lead of the candidates for presi- 
dent, died about eight hours before the 
election was to have been held. Mr. 
Evans was 37 years of age and was as- 
sistant to the president and director -of 
the Harris Pump and Supply Company 
of Pittsburgh. 

The annual convention of the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Association, of which 
Dr. Emma E. Bower, of Port Huron, is 
president, will convene in Kalamazoo 
with the Michigan Typothetze Federation 
June 14-16. George Barnes of Flint is 
the president of the latter. 

Don V. Moore, secretary of the Inter- 
state Fair Association, has been elected 
president of the Sioux City Advertising 
Club, succeeding ‘H. . Stephenson. 
Other officers elected are: J. N. Sullivan, 
vice president; B. J. Abram, of the 
United Advertising Agency, secretary, 
and P. W. Lampertine, treasurer. 

The Advertising Club of Allentown, 
Pa., elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Peter W. Leisenring; vice-presi- 


NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


dent, J. C. Strauss; secretary, Eugene | 
Hazard; treasurer, J. Ward Grandshaw, | 


Burt Whitman, sporting editor of the 
Boston Herald, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Newspapermen’s Golf 
Association, to succeed William E. Soule 
of the Boston Globe. J. B. Forsyth of 
the Boston Post is secretary, and Henry 
T. Claus of the Boston Transcript, 
treasurer. Daily practice of the team 
starts May 21 in preparation for the 
Epitor & PUBLISHER contest, and the club 
expects to be represented at the Inter- | 
City matches next September at Wash- — 
ington, 

Mrs. Annie Judson Hannigan was | 
elected president of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association at the an- 
naul meeting in Boston. Other officers | 
chosen were: Mrs. Norah Johnson Bar- 
bour and Miss Grace M. Burt, vice | 
presidents; Miss A. Louise Gillette, re- | 
cording secretary; Miss Luella Conkling | 
Sidney, corresponding secretary; Mrs, — 
Jessie L. Leonard, treasurer; Mrs. Wegia | 
Hope Hall Tracy, auditor; trustees of © 
journalist fund, Mrs. Lulu S. Upham and 
Mrs. Katherine L. Wright. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Johnstown Ad-Press Club May 7 it was _ 
voted to change the name to the Adver- | 
tising Club of Johnstown. Officers were | 
elected as follows: President, Harry D, 
Corbin, Penn Traffic Company; first vice- | 
president, Tom Nokes, Johnstown Poster 
Advertising Company; second vice-presi- | 
dent, Harry Hesselbein, the Ledger; — 
treasurer, Herman Roth, Valley Engray- | 
ing Company; secretary, Kenneth P. Rip- | 
ple, Johnstown Poster Advertising Com- 
pany ; directors, C. C. Ashcom, Johnstown | 
Automobile Company; George Fiig, _ 
Woolf & Reynolds, and Frank R. Geis, | 
the Geis Store. 


The Wisconsin Press Association will 
hold its 1923 summer automobile tour 
on July 6 to 10, inclusive, through the © 
famous Door County cherry country. 
Members of the party will congregate | 
at. Fond. du_Lac, whence the start will | 


be made. The principal stops will be 
at Chilton and Manitowoc on July 7; — 
Kewaunce and Algoma and thence | 
through to Sturgeon Bay, the following 
day; cherry orchards and other points | 
of interest around the Bay on July 9 | 
and from there to the home of the 
association’s president, John A. Kuypers, | 
at DePere on the 10th. | 
The Medill Journalists gave the “Me- | 
dill May Mixer” a Spring party in Chi- 
cago. Ina contest, Miss Bonnie Mur- | 
ray and Walter A. Washburne, city editor | 
of the Chicago Evening Post and an in- 
structor in the school, won the prizes. | 
The ‘Daily Medillion, Medill School of 
Journalism newspaper, got out a special | 
edition in recognition of the event. H. 
F. Harrington, dean of the school, and | 
Mrs. Harrington were chaperons. Oscar 
M. Taylor was elected president and Ol 
lie M: Croucher, treasurer. 1 | 
The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Virginia Press Association will 
held in Newport News in July on the | 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday previous | 
to the meeting of the Southern News- — 
paper Publishers’ Association at White 


vertising Club, defeating L. 1 
Other officers elected were: First vice- | 
president, W. W. Wechtel, who defeated he 
F. J. Gabel; second vice-president, Mrs. | 
Frances M. Connolly, who defeated Mrs. 
Henrietta DeWalt; treasurer, W. R. 
Snodgrass, who defeated George H. 
Buecking; secretary, George M. Hussef, 
re-elected without opposition. 
The Pioneer Writers’ Guild of America, 
9 Charles street, New York City, will 
award prizes amounting to $600 to writ | 
ers and artists whose work has never been 
published. The award will be divided 
as follows: Four prizes of $150 each for — 
the best short story, poem, play and a 
ca 


toon. This contest closes June 30, 
For rules, address the Guild. 
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Me. All Re Now Servi 


WORLD NEWS, COMPLETE, 
ACCURATE, TERSE, SWIFT, 
AND WITH THE HUMAN 
TOUCH. GATHERED AND 
DISTRIBUTED FOR THE 
BRITISH AND DOMINION 
PRESS. 


BRITISH UNITED PRESS, LIMITED 


C. F. CRANDALL, President, H. N. MoorE, London Manager, 
171 St. James Street, 181, ee Seats aa 
Montreal. London 4. 
ple Address: Cable Addre 
. *““BRITUNIPRESS, Montreal” Bee ceeientiss Fleet, London 
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Cline System 
Push Button 


Rotary Press Control 
SOME OF OUR USERS 


Newark Advocate 
New Britain Herald 
Long Beach Press 
Greensboro News 
Clinton Herald 
Paducah Sun 
Owensboro Enquirer 
Decatur Review 
Norristown Herald 
Roanoke Times 
Sydney Sun 
Hutchinson News 
New Castle News 
Erie Times 

Raleigh News 

Flint Journal 
Miami Herald 


Nashville Banner 
Daily Oklahoman 
Davenport Times 


Chicago Tribune 

New York Times 

New York Daily News 
Buffalo News Davenport Democrat 
Buffalo Times Portland Journal 

Los Angeles Herald Omaha Bee 

Los Angeles Times Mirror St. Joseph News Press 
San Francisco Chronicle Houston Chronicle 

San Francisco Call Illinois State Journal 
Seattle Times Raleigh Times 

Kansas City Star LaFayette Journal 

St. Louis Globe Democrat Warren Tribune 

St. Louis Star Fresno Republican 
Denver Post Wisconsin State Journal 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Stockton Record 

Des Moines Capital Washington Observer 
Dayton News Hamilton Journal 
Dayton Journal New Britain Herald Englewood Times 
Columbus Dispatch Olean Times Fairmont Times 

Ohio State Journal Danville Commercial News Columbus (Ga.) Ledger 
Akron Press Johnstown Tribune Aurora (Ill,) Beacon 
Akron Beacon Journal Middletown Journal News 

Akron Times Kalamazoo Gazette Joliet Herald 

Grand Rapids Press Tulsa World St. Paul Dispatch 
Harrisburg Patriot Jackson Patriot Ottawa Journal 
Minneapolis Journal Rockford Register Gazette La Vangardia (Manila 
Wilmington Every Evening Green Bay Gazette -_d. 

Dallas News Hazelton Standard Sentinel La Janardo (Spain) 


Cline Electric Mfg. Co. 


Fisher Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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'HE Marysville (Cal.) Democrat put 
over a ‘Call of the Open Road” page 
of small ads in its issue of May 4. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Daily News had 
a four-page ad of the Kennington depart- 
ment store May 9. The first page of the 
section contained the pictures of 88 em- 
ployes of the store. 

The Newton Falls (O.) Herald on 
May 10 published an extra historical sec- 
tion of 12 pages, profusely illustrated. 


The Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Advance and 
St. Lawrence Weekly Democrat blos- 
somed May 10 into what is conceded to 
be the largest and most pretentious week- 
ly newspaper ever published in Ogdens- 
burg. It was an industrial, financial and 
commercial edition, commemorating the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the Advance, 
and comprising a volume of 32 pages, 
divided into sections of eight pages each. 
Congratulations on the edition were re- 
ceived by George F. Darrow, owner and 
editor, from Governor Smith. 


The Herrin (Ill.) News, weekly, pub- 
lished on May 3 an automobile edition 
with 1,928 inches of advertising, on the 
23rd anniversary week of the paper’s 
birth. The issue contained twenty-eight 
pages. E. J. Strattan is advertising man- 
ager and plant superintendent. Hal W. 
Trovillion is owner and manager. 


A Central Eastern Indiana edition of 
52 pages was issued by the Muncie (Ind.) 
Evening Press April 27. One, two and 
sometimes three pages of advertising and 
local feature stories were devoted to each 
of a dozen towns within the radius of 
the Press. The edition was profusely 
illustrated, and was also the occasion for 
several full-page Press promotion ad- 
vertisements. A pictorial map of the 
district, showing the various manufac- 
turing and agricultural points embraced, 
was an interesting page feature. 

As a part of its 72-page paper April 
29, the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune pub- 
lished a 24-page Own-Your-Home sec- 
tion. Left hand pages were features on 
home building and home-making. Right 
hand pages were nearly 100 per cent ad- 
vertising. 

The Rochester (Minn.) Daily Post 
and Record got out a special Odd Fellow 
edition of twenty-four pages on April 27 
in honor of the sixty-second anniversary 
of the organization of the local lodge. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal an- 
nounces its better Homes exposition for 
May 14-15-16-17-18. 

The Kentucky Jockey Club for the 
second season purchased eight pages of 
rotogravure advertising in the May 6 
issue of the Courier-Journal. : 

The Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities 
Star on April 28 issued an Amalgamation 
Number of 58 pages, with a front page 
red ink-headlined editorial urging the 
cause of amalgamation of the border cities 
on the Canadian line. Views of the 
mayors of Ford City, Sandwich, Ojibway, 
Walkerville and Riverside are published, 
along-with pro and con opinions of other 
leaders of public opinion. 

The Good Roads Issue of the Sumter 
(S. C.) Daily Item, issued April 27, sold 
for five cents. It included a history of 
Sumter County, and was a creditable 
brief throughout for the need of road 
building. 


The Saskatoon (Sask.) Phoenix issued 
a respectable Made-in-Canada Section 
May 2, with historical news matter and 
plenty of advertising support. 


The Sunday (April 15) edition of the 
Honolulu Advertiser contained 52 pages 
of interesting news matter of the Terri- 
tory, together with a well-balanced lay- 
out of advertising. A noticeable feature 
of the first page is that the “ears” are 
given over to dates of (left to right) in- 
coming and outgoing mails. 


The Richmond (Ind.) Item put out on 
April 18, a 28-page section filled with 
cuts of the homes to which the Item is 
distributed. It is a very graphic pre- 
sentation of circulation statistics. The 


SPECIAL PAGE AND EDITION IDEAS 


section was issued on the tenth ane 
niversary of the present ownership. The 
circulation is now 12,399. In 1913 it was 
4,818. 


The South Omaha Sun celebrated its 
second birthday April 20 with a ten | 
page special ‘edition. The first page | 
was filled with greetings from friends 
of the paper. ; 


The Ogden (Neb.) Reporter cele= 
brated fifty years of existence April 19 
with a 24-page “Anniversary and Com- 
munity” edition. During those fifty 
years six editors have been at the 
wheel of the Reporter. E. A. Adams 
launched the ship in 1873. Then came 
Earl Billings, Edgar Williams and Carl 
Lund, W. D. Miller, A. V. Williams, and 
Carl Lund, present editor. 


The Rome (Ga.) News issued a very 
attractive indwstrial development edition 
recently, featuring the commercial and ~ 
industrial activities of Rome in articles 
and half-tone cuts. 


In connection with a conference of the 
Rotary Clubs the Gulfport (Miss.) 
Daily Herald issued a special number — 
wherein a welcome was extended to the 
visiting Rotarians and the history of 
Rotary, its activities, etc., were shown. 


In an attempt to combat mail order in- 
roads, Quebec merchants have launched a 
“Buy-At-Home” campaign. Members of 
the Quebec Retail Merchants Association 
have devoted special advertising in the 
newspapers to this idea. Special “Buy- 
At-Home” Editions were published by 
Le Soleil, the Telegraph and L’Even- 
ment on April 14., and by the Chronicle 
and L’Action Catholique on April 21. 


The Albert Lea (Minn.) Evening 
Tribune got out a 24-page “Made in Al- 
bert Lea Week” edition on the occasion 
of a special exhibition by merchants and 
manufacturers. 

The Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Ypsil- 
antian-Press got out a 32-page edition 
recently for a Dollar Day among the mer- 
chants. A record for local advertising 
was made with 4,017 inches, and at that 
it was necessary to cut down some ad- 
vertisements and reject others altogether. 
Owing to illnesses, T, O. Huckle, business 
manager, personally solicited all this copy 
and. wrote more than a third of it. ;: 


In connection with the annual conyen- 
tion of the American Foundry Equipment 
Supply Association at Cleveland during 
the week ended May 6, attended by in- 
dustrial newspaper owners and writers 
from all over the country, the Penton 
Press issued a 12-page daily newspaper 
called “The Foundry.” Penton’s also 
utilized several pages of a special section 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 29, 
in exploiting the new $1,000,000 home of 
their publishing business. The Times and 
Commercial celebrated the foundrymen’s 
eae by issuing a special section April 


The Oregon Daily Statesman of Salem 
recently marked the close of its 72d year 
of publication by putting out an edition 
of 42 pages devoted to its campaign for | 
a greater Salem. The Statesman was first 
printed as a weekly in 1851. It was es- 
tablished as a daily in 1861. 


The Albion (Neb.) News issued a 24 | 
page American Legion edition during the 
first week of April. 

On the occasion of the opening of @ | 
new building of the Passaic National — 
Bank & Trust Co., the Passaic (N. J.) | 
Daily Herald issued a special edition on 
April 2 in which 10 extra pages were | 
carried, devoted to the bank and adver- 
tising of firms interested in construction — 
of the building or having quarters in it | 

In connection with Home Furnishings — 
Week, the St. Thomas (Ont.) Times- 
Journal on April 7 issued a special sec- 
tion of twelve pages devoted exclusively 
to advertising the goods handled by one 
firm, Baldwin Robinson, Limited. : 

The Gulfport and Biloxi Daily Heral 
recently issued a Mississippi Toast 
Rotary number containing 48 pages. 
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Tribune City 


A Community of Better Homes 


Within the city of New York there is another city of more than 130,000 homes 
populated by readers of the New York Tribune. 


A newspaper with an intelligent, vigorous, healthy-minded method of present- 
ing the news naturally appeals to the prosperous, wholesome, cultured element 
of the community. It is a matter of natural selection—like attracting like. 


Every test proves conclusively that The Tribune has a strong influence with 
people who prefer the better things of life. 


For Example: 


For the past two years, The Tribune was 
the most quoted newspaper by the Literary 
Digest. 

13,225 people in 1922 asked The Tribune’s 
advice on investing their surplus funds. 
These inquiries concerned investments 
ranging from $100 to more than $100,- 


The senior students of Yale and Princeton 
universities voted The Tribune their favor- 
ite newspaper in 1922, 

The Business Research Bureau of the New 
York University asked 2,000 business and 
professional people what New York news- 
papers they read and The Tribune stood a 


000. | 


close second. 


a 


In a consensus of judgment of well-known advertising agencies 
as to the relative values of New York newspapers, The Tribune 
ranked first on the following counts:—(A) Strength in the home 
and with the family. (B) Subscribers on merit and as a news- 
paper, independent of special inducements. (C) Cleanliness of 
advertising columns. (D) Service to advertisers. (E) A ppear- 
ance in typography, make-up, etc. 


The Better the Neighborhood— 
The Bigger The Tribune’s Circulation 


You can reach some Tribune readers through other newspapers, but you can only reach all 
Tribune readers through the New York Tribune. 


New Mork Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News — Editorials — Advertisements 
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Complete 
Coverage 
of a 
Prosperous 


Market 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, was never 
more prosperous except during the ab- 
normal war years. Today her factories 
are humming and her manufacturers 
are making strenuous efforts to get 
more help. 


Merchandise is moving fast from the 
retailers’ shelves. It is a good time to 
advertise your product in Bridgeport. 


The Bridgeport Telegram 


Morning 


The Bridgeport Post 


Evening 


The Bridgeport Sunday Post 


Only A. B. C. papers in Bridgeport. 


cover the Bridegport market with a 
thoroughness and lack of waste that is 
surprising, 

The population of Bridgeport and 
suburbs:is 236,975. The circulation of 
the Post-Telegram is now 46,438; a 
paper for every family. Ninety-eight 
per cent of this circulation is within 10 
miles of the business center of the city. 
It gives thorough coverage of a definite 
market at one low cost. 


POST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


I. A. KLEIN 


50 E. 42nd St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York Chicago 


RED PUBLICITY SWAMPS 
LABOR PRESS 


Radicals Under Identity-Hiding Names, 
Pour Reams of Prepared ‘‘News” 


Into Union Organs, Says 
A. F. L. Chief 


WASHINGTON, (May 17—The trade 
union press of the United States, consist- 
ing of more than 300 weekly labor news- 
papers and official trade union monthly 
journals, is swamped with propaganda 
of every description, Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor recently informed the executive 
council of the Federation. Mr. (Gompers’ 
assertions were based upon a report mauc 
by the information and publicity service 
of the federation after an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the propaganda and press agency 
efforts directed toward the labor press. 


Needless to say, Mr. Gompers re- 
marked, little of the propaganda is suc- 
cessful with the labor editors and strange 
to say only a small part of it comes from 
employers. According to the report, the 
bulk of the press agent and publicity ma- 
terial which finds its way to the labor 
press comes from “a certain class of 
psuedo-liberal periodical publications, 
communist, pro-Soviet and parlor pink 
organizations.” 


“The Federated Press,’ says the report, 
“might easily enough be classified as a 
propaganda organization, but, inasmuch 
as an official investigation of the Fed- 
erated Press has been ordered by the 
American Federation of Labor, a detailed 
study of its work may be left for discus- 
sion when report is made following the 
investigation.” 

Discussing the kind of propaganda 
which pours upon the labor editors in a 
steady stream and the manner in which 
the press agents seek to put over their 
stuff the report says: 


“The labor papers of the country re- 
ceive about 25 installments of propaganda 
each per month. Most of it is distinctly 
pro-Soviet in character, from such organ- 
izations as the Friends of Soviet Russia; 
the Workers’ Party, the American Civil 
Liberties Union; the National Labor AlI- 
liance for Trade Relations and Recogni- 
tion of Russia; the so-called Trade Union 
Educational League and various so-called 
labor defense organizations, 


“Practically all the pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda material reaches labor editors in 
the form of mimeographed and form of 
printed articles. Practically all of the 
propaganda organizations, seeking to 
reach the labor publications, have learned 
to imitate news style in preparation of 
their material and seek to give their 
propaganda the semblance of real news. 

“Among a few publications material 
that is clearly propaganda and intended 
for no other purpose, finds generous use, 
but so far as the great majority of trade 
union newspapers and magazines is con- 
cerned, the enormous flood of propaganda 
material represeits nothing but a prof- 
ligate waste of money and effort. If 
there is any danger, it is that the persis- 
tence of the propagandists may ultimately 
achieve a larger measure of success.” 

The conclusions to be drawn from the 
investigation, the report says, are obvious. 

“A considerable effort is being made to 
use the bonafide trade union publications 
for a propaganda that is hostile to the 
trade union movement and there is no tft- 
dication that this propaganda will dimin- 
ish in volume. It certainly will not 
diminish in volume as long as somebody 
can lbe found to pay the bills. 

“Employer propaganda has not been 
developed to any considerable extent per- 
haps because employer propaganda is 
more readily distinguished and more sum- 
marily rejected by labor editors. Most 
subtle of all propaganda which seeks entry 
into the labor press is the propaganda of 
the so-called liberals who lean toward or 
svmpathize with revolutionary movements. 
The Red propaganda would be almost en- 
tirely without chance of success any 
where if it was issued under names which 
properly described the organizations back- 
ing the propaganda.” 
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How the propaganda organizations dis- 
guise their true identity is set forth in | 
the report as follows: 


“The International Press Correspond- | 
ence, containing lengthy discussions of al] | 
international and labor questions from the | 
Communist standpoint, being the official | 
press service of the Communist Inter | 
nationale, might under its camouflage | 
name persuade labor editors of more or | 
less ‘advanced’ view to use its material, | 
The same is true of the press service 
issued by the so-called Workers’ Party of 
America, the new name for one of the | 
two co-operating communist parties. The 
‘Communist Labor Union International is || 
represented in this country by the so | 
called Trade Union Educational League | 
organized by W. Z. Foster. If it were 
called by its right name, ‘the American | 
Branch of the Communist Labor Union | 
International,’ it would receive scantier | 
attention. Its publication, instead of be | 
ing called the Communist Herald, jg | 
called the Labor Herald.” 


RHODES SCHOLARS HAVE CALL — 


Baltimore Suns Have Three Who Claim 
Oxford as Alma Mater : 


The Baltimore Sun and the Evening | 
Sun have shown an affinity for Rhodes | 
scholars from Maryland. The latest ac | 
quisition is Francis. F. Beirne who has | 
joined the force of editorial writers, | 
having left the Baltimore News. He was | 
elected from Virginia in 1911. He was | 
on the saff of the Sun some years ago | 
and was a first lieutenant of infantry in | 
France during the war. 

Felix Morley, who has been on the | 
editorial staff of the Sun for some 
months, was elected a Rhodes scholar | 
while serving in the ambulance service 
in France in 1916. He took up his rese | 
dence at Oxford in 1919. He has been | 
associated with the Philadelphia Public | 
Ledger, with the United Press and with | 
the Philadelphia North American, } 

Percy Maddox, who was a member of | 
the local staff of the Evening Sun last | 
summer, was elected last year and is 
now at Oxford. y 


Doll Show Makes a Hit | 


The Paducah (Ky.) Sun, of which 
Edwin J. Paxton is president, recently | 
conducted a doll show which was am | 
nounced for one day, but could just as | 
well have been carried for a week, such 
a hit did it make. According to Mr. 
Paxton a doll show makes an appeal to 
every little girl in the country, who 
brings along father and mother. The 
Sun’s show was handled by the women 
employes of the Sun, who featured it in 
news articles. Dolls were loaned or do- 
nated, spring flowers were used for color, 
and a number of features were introduce 
to help popularize the stunt. Mr. Pax- 
ton is now planning a marble tournament 
and will follow it with a strawberry show 
for growers and eaters. 


Resort Photo Contest 


The Minneapolis Tribune is awarding 
twelve cash prizes for photos that will | 
strikingly tell of the vacation wonders | 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Upper | 
Michigan. The pictures will be pub- 
lished in the Tribune’s second annual | 


outing number to appear soon. This 
will be mailed to thousands of persons 
other States as a means of attracting 


visitors. 


Less Cussing Now, Maybe 


Officials of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Company in St. Paul ex- — 
plained and demonstrated the intricacies — 
of the telephone system for the benefit or 
about 100 employes of the Dispatch- — 
Pioneer Press. 


Paper Adds Photographer ; 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening 
has added a staff photographer, Eee 
Dechert, being the first Delaware paper | 
to do so. -— 4 
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Albert Frank Building 
Fourteen Stone Street 


New York City 
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New ew York’s 


Oldest Advertising Agency 


Welcomes the British Delegates 


| pee London office, The Central News, 

« Ltd., the New York office and the 
Chicago pffice of Albert Frank & Company 
unite in extending to British delegates attend- 
ing the A. A. C. W. Convention a cordial 
invitation to call upon them either in New 
York or Chicago. 


In Chicago, after more than twenty years of 
increasing influence in western business, we 
have moved to larger and finer quarters at 
134 South La Salle Street. 


In New York, after fifty-one years of consis- 
tent service to an increasing number of 
commercial, steamship and financial clients, 
we offer for inspection our own six-story 
building and any courtesy we may be privi- 
leged to extend. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


ALBERT FRANK 
6 COMPANY 


Fourteen Stone Street 
New York City 


134 South La Salle Street 5 New Bridge Street 


CHICAGO LONDON, E. C., 4 
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You may think of Swift & 
Company as a one family affair. 
Many do. 


It really consists of about 
100,000 people, working together 
with a common aim. 


45,000 of these own shares in 
the business. Over 50,000 of them 
are workers in Swift & Company. 
16,000 of the workers are share- 
holders. 


Pages 19, 20 and 21 of our 1923 
year book, just published, bring out 
who and what Swift & Company is, 
in a way that helps you to under- 
stand all industry—how it oper- 
ates, why it has to operate in just 
that way. 


And it tells of the organization 
that has made Swift's Premium 
Ham and Bacon, Brookfield Butter 
and Eggs, and Brookfield Sausage, 
— household words for excellence. 


Send for 
a copy—F REE 


Swift&Company1923YearBook 
Address: Swift & Company, 


Public Relations Dept. 
U. S. Yards, - - - Chicago 


Swift & Company, 
USHA: 


A aation-wide organization owned by more than 
45,000 shareholders 


ADVERTISING STABILIZES 


MARKETS, U. S. FINDS 


Government Experts Find It a Powerful 
Factor for Preventing Gluts and 
Local Food Stuffs Shortages 
After Exhaustive Survey 


The influence of advertising on 
agriculture and how advertising can be 
made a valuable economic force in sta- 
bilizing foodstuffs both to consumer and 
farmer is the purpose of an exhaustive 
survey now being made by experts of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


What part advertising on a national or 
local scale can have on preventing mar- 
ket gluts of food products or obviating 
intermittent shortages the experts have 
not determined fully, but the preliminary 
studies have convinced them that adver- 
tising can be a distinct stabilizing influ- 
ence and have proved so on various in- 
stances in addition to recognized adver- 
tising function of increasing the con- 
sumption and sale of commodities. 


Heretofore most of the studies of ad- 
vertising in its relation to farm products 
have been made in connection with its 
effect on the sale of specific goods and 
in a general way it has been thoroughly 
established that systematic advertising 
can “make” a farm product or increase 
its sale tremendously. What has been 
done with the grapefruit by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, with oranges by the 
Citrus Growers’ Federation of California 
are proof of that phase of the problem, 


The federal experts also point out that 
approximately $7,500,000 has been spent 
in the past nine years in advertising 
“Sun-Maid” raisins. That the growers 
have found that “it-pays to advertise” is 
shown by the fact that advertising ex- 
penditures of co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations were increased from $120,- 
803.74 in 1914 to $2,260,000 in 1922. 


But the main question with which the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned 
is the economic significance of advertis- 
ing on agriculture. Some people argue 
that there is no use in advertising farm 
products, that if one kind of agricultural 
product is advertised the people swing to 
it and away from something else. The 
experts have set out to find out the truth 
or fallacy of this statement. A particu- 
larly good opportunity was afforded to 
start the investigation in this respect by 
the milk situation in Boston. How the 
experts of the department studied the 
question in connection with milk in Bos- 
ton, as told by Will P. Kennedy, of the 
Washington Star, is as follows: 

“A great deal of advertising was done 
to increase the consumption of milk 
among Boston school children. Small 
bottles of milk were distributed in the 
schools, each supplied with a straw, be- 
cause the children were more interested 
in drinking milk that way. The wide- 
spread advertising campaign was largely 
in the newspapers. The studies of the 
Department of Agriculture experts were 
of various groups of people to see what 
form of advertising influenced the people 
to drink more milk, what was the most 
effective form of selling talk, whether 
the appeal of health, cheapness, cleanli- 
ness, etc. Then the agents of the federal 
government made a study as to whether 
the increased consumption continued after 
the campaign was over. 

“The result of the preliminary sur- 
vey has not been published, because the 
experts have been using it to develop a 
method of checking up. But the survey 
did disclose that officials can get an ac- 
curate scientific check on the value of ad- 
vertising. It also was proved that milk 
consumption increased permanently with- 
out cutting down the consumption of 
other food.” 

The department also is studying the ef- 
fect of advertising in another way, as a 
means of getting people to eat the right 
things at the right time. For example, 
strawberries begin to move from the 
South in January and in February and 
March they are on the Northern market 
at prices only a little higher than they 


LEHRBAS WAS I. N.S. 
CORRESPONDENT 


First detailed descriptions of the cap- 
ture of Americans in the hold-up and 
wreck of Pekin express by Chinese 
bandits were sent to the United States 
by Lloyd Lehrbas through the Inter- 
national News Service. By a regrettable 
error, it was stated in EDITOR & PUB. 
LISHER last week that Mr. Lehrbas 
was a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, with which he had formerly 
been associated. 


would be at the strawberry peak in May 
or June, but people shy at them because 
they are a luxury, whereas used for des- 
sert they would be just about as cheap 
as pudding, pie or cake. 

Briefly, what the department is striving 
to measure is: First, whether advertis- 
ing shifts the demand or increases the | 
total consumption; secondly, whether it| 
can induce the people to swing from some 
food that is scarce to one that is plenti- 
ful; thirdly, whether advertising can shift | 
consumption from one period to another | 
in a particular year when the crop is| 
most plentiful on the market, and, fourth- 
ly, whether advertising can be employed 
as a means of encouraging consumption 
of balanced rations, which will mean the | 
maximum amount of all foods available. 


PROHIBITION ADVERTISED 


ee Asi 
Anti-Saloon League Carries Out 
Campaign in Iowa , 


The Anti-Saloon League has carried, 
out an advertising campaign in the four. 
Des Moines papers and in several other 
leading Iowa dailies, pointing out the ad- 
vantages of Prohibition. The fact that 
paid space is being used has attracted fa-. 
vorable attention. It is said by the Anti-| 
Saloon League to be the first time that 
the organization has used display adver- 
tising to tell about the benefits of Pro-| 
hibition. 

Eight advertisements, in two column 
19-inch space, were placed at weekly in-! 
tervals for a two months’ period. The 
campaign is now being taken up in Fort: 
Smith, Ark., and is being consideerd in 
other States where the Anti-Saloon 
League feels there is a need for it. One| 
ad portrays Prohibition as the “friend o/| 
the working man.” 


| 


AD CAMPAIGN FOR TANNERS 


$1,250,000 to Be Spent in National! 
Publicity Drive 


A nation-wide advertising campaign, tc 
cost $1,250,000 in three years, was de-| 
cided upon May 3 by the Tanners Coun- 
cil of America, meeting in New York 
For the purpose of the campaign, the 
American Sole & Belting Leather Tan: 
ners has been formed, with Thomas R| 
Elcock in charge of offices at 17 Battery. 
Place. 

“Nothing takes the place of leather’ 
will be blazoned on billboards from coas'| 
to coast, and will appear in display typ 
in newspaper, magazine and theatre pro 
gram advertisements. The idea is tt! 
show that the tanner is not responsible 
for the high price of shoes. 


| 


NEW STYLE IN BOND ADS 


It Is Demanded by Changing Market 
Says Dealer 


“A shifting in the market for bond: 
during the last few years is bringing 
about the necessity for a change in thi 
methods of advertising such securitien| 
A. E. Bryson of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Chicago security dealers, told 
Financial Advertising Club of Cleveland 

“The surtax,” he added, “is cuttin{ 
down our market for bonds, and to creaty 
a new market it is necessary to go int 
the class drawing from $2,000 to $10,00 
a year. This will necessitate adoptio! 
of a new kind of advertising, for the oli 
style does not appeal to the new maf 
ket.” ; 
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R ead in five of 
each six Toronto 
=m! homes daily 
—carrying more 
classified, more local 
display and more 
foreign display ad- 
vertising than any 
other Toronto paper 
gf DO —such is Ohe 


Evening Telegram 


TES NE 
' THE EVENING TELEGRAM 
TORONTO, oa eee 
N. T. Eee Advertising Mgr. 
Montreal—JOHN C. “HOGAN 


ATIVES : 
» VERREE & "CONKLIN 
NEW YORK—300 MADISON AVENUE 
CHICAGO—STEGER BUILDING 
ETROIT—117 LAFAYETTE BOULEVARD 
oe FRANCISCO—MONADNOCK BUILDING 
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PRESS CODE PLANNED 
BY COLLEGE WOMEN 


Sophie Kerr Made Honorary Chairman 
of Committee of Theta Sigma 
Phi; Ruth Hale Is Elected 
a Member 


A central council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of national organizations of 
journalists was called for in a resolution 
passed by Theta Sigma Phi, national 
honorary and professional fraternity for 
women in journalism, in convention at 
Norman, Okla. 

A standing committee on professional 
standards was organized with instruc- 
tions to initiate the organization of this 
central council, and to draw up a code 
of professional ethics, which will take 
into consideration all the relationships of 
the newspapers, particularly its relations 
to its readers, to its news sources, to its 
competitors, and to its advertisers. 

This code is to deal not only with the 
ethical aspects of news gatherings and 
writing, but also the intellectual and the 
esthetic considerations essential to the 
best reporting and editing. 

Sophie Kerr, novelist, former news- 
paper woman, and magazine editor, who 
is an honorary member of the fraternity, 
is honorary chairman of the committee. 
Ruby A. Black, instructor in journalism 
in the University of Wisconsin at Mad- 
ison, is active chairman, and other mem- 
bers are Edith Abbott, Kansas State 
Agricultural College; Grace E. Ray, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; and Marjorie Ruff, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The convention provided for an exten- 
sion of the membership of the fraternity 
into the women who are leaders in news- 
paper work in their cities or states. 

The expansion of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Journalistic Register, Chicago, 
which the fraternity founded in 1920 to 
investigate the opportunities for women 
in journalism, and to secure jobs for 
women on newspapers and magazines, and 
in advertising, was provided for by the 


Editor 


convention. The fraternity will con- 
tinue to pay for the surveys made in the 
investigations as to what women are ac- 
tually doing in journalism, and the com- 
missions will pay for the placements of 
women, as the bureau is a non-profit 
corporation. 


The Matrix, a magazine which the fra- 
ternity publishes for women in journal- 
ism, was broadened into a magazine for 
all women in the profession, and will 
hereafter be issued six times a year in- 
stead of quarterly. It is hoped to publish 
it monthly. later. 

Ruth Hale, New York newspaper 
woman and president of the Lucy Stone 
League, was given honorary membership, 
the only .woman ever to be elected by 
unanimous convention vote. She is spon- 
sored by Syracuse University Chapter. 

Sophie Kerr urged that the girls still 
in college consider the opportunities for 
women on the small city and town papers. 

“Tolerance,” she said, “is a much neg- 
lected virtue today, and you who will 
have a part in making the press of today 
and tomorrow must help eradicate the 
growing intolerance which mars our 
newspapers and our public life today.” 

Ruth Hale urged women to refuse to 
do the so-called ‘“‘woman’s feature,” and 
to demand that they be considered on 
their own merits regardless of their sex 
when they ask for newspaper jobs. 

“There is absolutely nothing that has 
anything to do with putting out a good 
newspaper which women cannot do, and 
are not doing, somewhere,” she said. 
“Work is human, not male or female. 
Newspaper work is not like having a 
baby. The work does not have to be 
divided along lines of sex. 

“You who are now in college will see 
the time when women will no longer be 
strange in newspaper offices, and posi- 
tions will be given solely on the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant, regardless of sex.’ 

Officers elected were: Mary M. Kin- 
navey, Chicago, national president; Har- 
riett E. Daily, Columbus, O., national 
vice-president; Muriel Fairbanks Stew- 
ard, Minneapolis Journal, national secre- 
tary; Muriel Kelly, Appleton (Wis.) 
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Post-Crescent, national treasurer; Grace 
Edgington, University of Oregon, na- 
tional organizer; Ruby A. Black, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, editor of the 
Matrix. . 

The next convention will be held on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Other newspaper women on the pro- 
gram were: Vina Lindsay, Kansas City 
Journal; Nora Cole Skinner, Dallas 
News; Mrs. T. B. Ferguson, who owns 
and edits her own paper; Lena Osborne, 
Osborne Advertising Agency, Oklahoma 
City; Edith C. Johnson, Daily Oklaho- 


man, 


KANSAS GOLF TOURNEY 


Editorial Association to Compete on 


Topeka Links May 28-29 


Plans have been completed for the fifth 
annual Spring golf tournament of the 
Kansas Editorial Association at the To- 
peka Country Club May 28-29. Between 
50 and 100 are expected to participate. 
Twelve silver loving cups are offered as 
prizes. 

Officers of the association are H. L. 
Harris, Herington, president, and Griffith 
Bonner, Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 
Fred B. Cooper, of the Topeka Construc- 
tion News, is the present champion. 


Ad Golf Tournament Dates 


The Metropolitan Advertising Golf As- 
sociation tournament will be held as fol- 
lows: May 24, Engineers’ Club; June 
12, Westchester Hills Club; June 17, En- 
glewood Golf Club; September 13, West- 
chester-Biltmore Golf Club. The officers 
of the association are: President, Rod- 
ney E. Boone; vice-president, Charles G. 
Wright; secretary, H. B. Fenn; treas- 
urer, R. P. Clayberger. 


Curry Triumphs on Links 


E. M. Curry was the winner of the 
first monthly tournament of the New 
York Newspaper Golf Club, with a net 
score of 67. Harry Solomons and Chan- 
dos Sweet were tied for second. 


HARDING TO DRIVE FIRST’ BALL 


Washington Press Tourney on New | 
Rock Creek Links May 22 


The Rock Creek Park golf course, | 
latest addition to Washington’s string of ; 
municipal links, will be formally opened | 
Tuesday, May 22, when Warren G. | 
Harding, editor of the Marion Star, | 
drives the first ball in the annual spring | 
tournament of the Washington News- 
paper Golf Club of which the President 
is a participating member. 

The tournament, in which nearly 100 
Washington newspaper men will take 
part, will be more than golf play, for the 
ceremony of turning over the new links 
to the Washington playground system 
will be participated in by public officials 
representing the federal government and 
the District of Columbia. Edward T. 
Sanford, associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court; Speaker Gillett, and Ed- 
gar T. Markham, Washington corres- 
pondent of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
president of the Newspaper Golf Club, 
will make up the President’s foursome. 

Washington’s new golf course, laid out 
from a virgin section of the famous Rock 
‘Creek Park, promises with the improve- 
ments which will be added within the 
next year to be one of the sportiest in the 
country, particularly in the way of 
natural hazard of forest, stream and hill, 
The narrow fairways, cut through woods, 
place a premium on a straight ball and 
are expected to cause many a newspaper 
golfer to falter before the 18-hole medal 
play contest for the spring tournament 
cup presented by Edward Beale McLean 
of the Washington Post, is concluded. 


Urges Page Church Ads 


Co-operative newspaper advertising by 
churches, in which full page display ad- 
vertisements, signed by all churches, 
shall supplant small ads now used, was 
advocated May 7 at a meeting of Baptist 
ministers in Chicago by W. F. McClure, 
president of the Chicago Advertising 
Council. 


Pawtucket (R. IL.) JS Prosperous 


During the past six months $685,000 has been raised for charitable purposes in Pawtucket 
and Central Falls. Practically every family in Pawtucket and Central Falls (combined popu- 
lation 92,000) contributed from their prosperity to these funds: 


Mills are working overtime in Pawtucket and Central Falls. 


Salvation Atinyvaeser eens 
Near East Relief .... 
Red Cross 


level in the history of this section. 


he Pawtucket Times 


Special Representatives—GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN | 
Monadnock Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Average 
Net Paid 


Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 


POMS Ce Oe Oao adem o 


the city of Attleboro and the towns 


$13,000 
sijoro Ob Goa Sew Bes 000 


CO. ORCL ORSEDIG ONC Cpe Oc Se 


$684,027 


April 


24,704. «2%. 


goes into every home in these prosperous cities. 
and Cumberland in Rhode Island, 


and Wrentham in Massachusetts and has a population of 50,000. 


Total Population, 145,000—Total Circulation, 24,704 


1024 Tremont Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Wages are back to their highest 


The trading territory includes the towns of Lincoln 
of No. Attleboro, Plainville | 
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The London Daily Mail 


So well pleased were they with their Goss 
last summer that they ordered 


Super-Unit Octuples installed 


three more, which are now being built. 


Fastest Presses in Europe 


The crews are so proud of their Goss Super-Unit Octuples they named 
one the “Handley-Page,” after the speediest British aeroplane; and 
another ‘‘Grenalla” after the winner of the Derby. No other presses in 
Great Britain or the continent approach them for per- 


hour output. 


PURE Wool J 


Fads ic 


Ves to CUstAMOre mt 
in maker's costes Fo 
accordingly” f= 


W Y IS IT that great publishers in London, The Mirror, 13 Presses 
England, paid a higher price for Goss The Express, 9 Presses 
Presses than it would have cost them to buy The Mail, 8 Presses 


London-built machines ? News of the World, 6 Presses 
The Times, 5 Presses 
Messrs. Hulton, 4 Presses 


Why is it that the Goss business is growing 
by leaps and bounds in Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada—all through the empire? 


BEWSTEAD * 


Goss High-Speed Sextuple and Octuple Presses Boom Suite es] 
Fifteen out of the sixteen newspaper presses ieee care bere rc they cone lence peice tduces ree 
et ments had no temptation for the London publishers ie 
recently ordered by the great London dailies who gave us fifteen out of sixteen, as above. 
were GOSS Presses. Goss equipment in 


Send for list of Goss installations in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and the rest of the world. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 
The Goss Printing Press Co. of England Ltd., London 


London includes: 
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GEORGIA HAS NEW PEST HUNT 


Press Agent Added to Boll Weevil in 
Extermination Program 


The Georgia Press Association has 
started a campaign to discourage the free 
space seeker. At the midwinter meeting 
of the Association in Savannah, the 
president was authorized by resolution to 
take such methods as he thought best to 
combat this situation. He named the fol- 
lowing committee to take the problem in 
hand: ‘Milton Fleetwood, Cartersville 
Tribune-News, chairman; Louie Morris, 
Hartwell Sun, and Charlie Brown, Cor- 
dele Dispatch. The committee has just 
made an appeal for co-operation of edi- 
tors in letting those who “pay the 
freight” for this free space stuff know 
where most of it goes, in the following 
letter : 

“CARTERSVILLE, Ga., May 9, 1923. 

“This letter pertains to your ‘meat and 
bread’ —read it. 

“You have heard so much about the boll 
weevil lately you possible know, by heart, just 
how to advise folks to get rid of this pest. 

“Well, there’s another pest we want you to 
join us in fighting, and that pest is none other 
than the Space-Grafter, the leech who is literally 
sucking thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
into his own coffers, that should come through 
the legitimate channels of your own business 
office. 

“Are you willing to do your part? 
Well, here’s how you can stamp him out: 

“Every time you get a piece of press-agent 
dope of any kind or description, lay it to one 
side until you get several pieces, and mail the 
lot to any one of the undersigned or mail it as 
it comes in, just as you find most convenient. 

“We hope to get a lot of this BUNK, and send 
it direct to the advertiser, himself, showing him 
the press agent is not ‘putting it over,’ as he 
claims he is doing. 

“You can readily see that if you were an ad- 
vertiser, and were paying some space-grafter to 
‘get it over’ in the news columns of Georgia 
papers, and had it returned to you in big doses 
at a time, you would soon wake up, stop the 
pay of the space-grafter, begin to realize the 
newspapers meant business, go to them with a 
business proposition and offer to pay them their 
rates for your propaganda. 

“Tt’s up to Georgia publishers—if you will 


Yes? 
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only co-operate with your committee, we 
promise you to do our best; if you, and all 
other publishers do not see fit to co-operate, 
this effort will end in a fizzle, and bring joy 
and delight to the hearts of all space-grafters. 
“For once, let’s show ’em we mean business. 
“Yours for business, 
“MILTO FLEETWOOD, Cartersville. 
“LOUIE MORRIS, Hartwell. 
“CHARLIE BROWN, Cordele.” 


HOME FOR AGED WORKERS 


Journalist Club Takes Option on Prop- 
erty in Colorado 


To provide a home for men and women 
who have grown old in journalism and 
are incapacitated for further work is the 
chief aim of the American Journalist 
Club, recently formed in Denver, with an 
executive committee composed of former 
Governor Elias M. Ammons, Halsted L. 
Ritter and John Brisben Walker, for- 
merly publisher of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 

The club has taken an option on prop- 
erty in the foothills near Morrison, and 
including large stone building with 43 
bedrooms, a separate dining room, a 
kitchen capable of serving 200 guests, and 
separate servants’ quarters of eight rooms. 
There is also a 100-foot outdoor swim- 
ming pool. 

Two hundred of America’s leading 
writers and publishers will be brought to 
inspect this mountain camp next July. 
The committee is working toward a goal 
of fifty paid-up memberships at $1,000 
each. If these memberships are obtained, 
the home will be opened to guests this 
summer, 

Each membership entitles the subscriber 
to send one guest to the home, where he 
or she will have a room free of charge 
and will be given meals at cost. 


Mexican Newspaper Sanitarium 


A sanitarium and hospital has just 
been inaugurated in Mexico City for the 
exclusive use of those engaged in any 
branch of the publishing industry. Sub- 


scriptions were received for 2,000 mem- 
berships placed through the country, and 
three of the four units are in operation. 
Membership extends all privileges of the 
hospital to members of families of the 
subscribers. 


New Printers’ Home Hospital 


Plans for the erection of a new hos- 
pital building at the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs were to be 
approved at a meeting of the finance com- 
mittee May 18. The present hospital 
building is to be moved to a new location 
adjoining the main building. The new 
hae will cost approximately $150,- 


MEMORIAL DAY -PLEDGE 


Campaign for Observance Launched 
by Boston Traveler 


The Boston Traveler started, five 
weeks in advance, a.campaign for the 
strengthening of Memorial Day obser- 
vance. 

The Traveler has been printing a 
coupon, to be filled out by readers and 
mailed to the Allegiance editor. It reads 
as follows: 

“On May 30, Decoration (Memorial) 
Day, I shall at noon, wherever I may be, 
or at any time designated in a public 
gathering, repeat, either by myself or 
with others, this Oath of Allegiance: 

““T pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands; one 


nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’ 

“These 23 words I have already 
memorized.” 


Prints Architectural Survey 


A great book, containing more than 
600 pages, embodying all designs submit- 
ted in the Chicago Tribune’s architec- 
tural competition, is being prepared by 
the newspaper’s business survey depart- 
ment. 


One Merchandise Department That Has Made Good 


With the Rochester Times-Union a 


PROMISE IS A PROMISE 


Here is one office where things are actually done. 
paper takes itself seriously. Its object is to build future business for both the advertiser and itself. 
We Dig in Here and Know the Facts— Real Business Getting Facts 


It frequently happens that we tell an advertiser not to come into Rochester at all—keep out—as 
it will never pay to enter this field. 


The Merchandising Department of this news- 


The Times-Union can almost invariably tell with remark- 
able accuracy just how successful an advertised product 
will be in this city of wealth and continuous prosperity. 


THIS SERVICE IS WITHOUT COST 


It has taken years and real money to secure this information 


BUT when the Times-Union makes a sstate- 
ment its truth cannot be questioned. 


Your marketing problem may zor be solved by this department but we will go a long ways 
toward finding out what resistance you have and what sales potentiality you have in Rochester. 


DROP US A LINE ANYWAY. 


F. A. WOOD 
Adv. Mer. 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Spec. Reps. 
New York—Chicago—Los Angeles 


RECENT NEWSPAPER SALES 


THE Penn Yan (N. Y.) Express, for 

more than 50 years edited by the late 
Reuben A. Scofield, has been sold to a 
stock company headed by O. J. Townsend 
and Charles W. Reagan, proprietors of 
the Print Craft Shop, Penn Yan. They 


will incorporate the company for 


' 


$25,000, 


retaining $17,000 of the issue and placing | 


the rest on the market. The Express 
will be removed to the Masonic building, 
Penn Yan. 


The Kansas Printing Company, through 
its business manager, J. C. Mack, has 
bought the job printing plant of Bert 
Fanchier at Newton. This purchase will 
give the Newton Evening Republican a 
large job printing equipment. 

J. L. Papes has bought the Caney 
(Kan.) Daily Chronicle 
Lindsay brothers. Papes formerly pub- 
lished the Wichita Daily Star. 

W. L. Chambers, who established the 
Stockton (Kan.) Record 40 years ago, 
has sold the paper to Harry L. Covert, 
publisher of the Stockton Review, and is 
planning to retire from the newspaper 
business. 


E. P. Barnhill, who recently sold a 
half interest in the Marshall (Mo.) 
Democrat-News and the Booneville Ad- 
vertiser, has purchased the 


from the | 


Lathrop | 


(Mo.) Weekly Optimist from Mack 
Stanton. 
The Montezuma (Kan.) Press was 
sold recently to Jay B. Baugh of 

Kinsley, Kansas. 


The Milan (Kan.) Mirror has been | 


sold to Hammond & Son, owners of the 
Caldwell (Kas.) Daily Messenger. Ham- 
mond & Son also have bought the Hun- 
newell (Kan.) Herald, and consolidated 
it with the Caldwell Daily messenger. 
The name of the Mirror will be changed 
to the Sumner Country Mirror, and it 


| 


will be published as a weekly from Cald- 


well. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


Bringing in the sheaves, That’s what comes of sticking and digging with a definite purpose in 
view, Pulitzer prizes for the year announced this week by the School of Journalism of Columbia 
University go to the Memphis Commercial Appeal, of which C. P, J, Mooney (left) is editor, for 
the most distinguished public service rendered by any American newspaper during the year, for 
its courageous attitude in handling news of the Ku Klux Klan, William Allen White, second 
from the left, who signs W. A. in Emporia and is generally called Bill, won the prize for the best 
editorial with his message ‘To An Anxious Friend.’’ Not strangely, but good enough, the prize 
for the novel which best presented the ‘‘wholesome atmosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood,” was won by the author of ‘‘One of Ours,” Willa 
Sibert Cather (above), a former newspaper woman. She once reached the important position of 
telegraph editor of the Pittsburgh Leader, Alva Johnston (right), who is now a reporter on the 
New York Herald, won the prize for the best piece cf reporting as a result of his stories in the 
New York Times on the convention of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Some party. W. W. Davies, New York correspondent of La Nacion of Buenos Aires, and the 
Santiago El Mercurio, is talking about the Press Congress of the World on his present tour of 
South America, and newspaper men are listening to him, In the group above, seated in the 
office of El Mercurio, we have: J, Miller, Detroit Daily News; M, Stiles, Associated Press; Mr. 
Davies; Dr. A. Bunge, Professor of Economics, Buenos Aires University, Standing: J, Hinman 
(light suit), Universal Service; and members of El Mercurio Staff, 


Oldest of the corps. Mathew Tige, Universal 
Service (right), holds that honor in Washington, 
He knows everybody and everybody knows him. 
Here we have him interviewing Attorney Gen- 
cral Daugherty. 


Practicing what he preaches. “Vivian B, Gray (center), rod and gun editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, proves it with the ‘‘catch’’ shown below, However, Mrs. V. B, G,. also shines. She is 
shown at the right and claims the honor of having done the major part of the work in landing 
the 279 pounds of fish shown here. 
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The Hochi’s Magnificent New Building Just Completed in the Heart of Tokyo 


HOCHI SHIMBUN 


Japan’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 
With Large Morning Edition 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION LARGEST IN TOKYO 


The Hochi Shimbun was established in 1872 by the late 
Marquis Okuma, and continuously since that early date 
has lent all its influence to the support of its great founder’s 
lofty ideals. 


In the foreign news field the Hochi has built up a service 
which is unexcelled, and 
which has earned for it 
many readers who are in- 
tensely interested in per- 
sons and events abroad. 
This interest has been 
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Advertising Rates 


Per inch.....Y 12.50 
Per page. ... . Y2,000.00 


taste in the purchase of 
imported commodities and 
undoubtedly has increased 
their consumption of prod- 
ucts from abroad. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


1923 


TRIBUNE LOOP OFFICE 
NOW PERMANENT 


Downtown Service Bureau Has a Staff 
of Seven to Take Care of 
Chicago Public’s 


Interests 


The Chicago Tribune is attracting 
much attention through the development 
of its public service department. The 
bureau at 11 South Dearborn street is a 
direct outgrowth of the old “Loop edi- 
torial office,’ created as a connecting link 
between the Tribune readers and editors 
at the time the editorial rooms proper 
were taken out of the loop and moved to 
the plant at 431 North Michigan eve- 
nue. That was in November, 1921. 

Parke Brown, now political editor of 
the Tribune, and at that time a recently 
returned foreign correspondent for the 
paper, established the first office occupy- 
ing space in the rear of the business office 
at Madison and Dearborn streets. From 
the first crowds streamed into the rooms 
daily to take advantage of the free 
service. 

Brown, taken over as a special writer 
on the editorial staff, was followed by 
John Channing Watts, who acted as 
“Loop city editor’ for a year. Emma 
Jean Drymiller assisted. Later, Miss 
Drymiller took charge of the office. The 
income tax department then began to take 
care of record crowds. A beauty picture 
contest .and Doris Blake horoscopes 
brought in large numbers. 

Later the establishment of an empioy- 
ment bureau for ex-service men brought 
another group of thousands into the 
“Loop editorial” boundaries and finally 
came the greatest of all—the bonus bu- 
reau for ex-soldiers, 

Over night the Loop office was prac- 
tically wiped off the map. Partitions 
were torn down, counters installed, and 
a force of thirty persons put to work. 
“Miss Marriott Smith,” the Tribune’s 
“Friend of the Ex-Service Man,” took 
up the bonus work. The frst two weeks 
cared for 35,000 men in this department 
alone. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, co-editor, then 
conceived the idea of establishing a 
reccgnized and organized service bureau. 

The bureau was founded in an office 
where the city editor’s representative 
shares quarters with the automobile ed- 
itor’s “downtown” representative, where 
the bonus bureau serves ex-service men, 
where resort, school and travel literature 
is furnished the public, where auto license 
blanks are distributed, where tickets are 
sold for Tribune boxing matches, and 
where an average of 3,000 persons are 
accommodated daily. 

There is also an efficient information 
bureau. Baseball scores are posted in 
season. 

James E. Cleary, promotion manager of 
the Tribune, has charge of the bureau. 
The personnel includes Emma Jean Dry- 
miller, city editor’s representative and 
bonus service; Nina E. Baker, touring 
bureau and automobile information; 
Hugh Donaldson, Charles Cleary, Walter 
Neilson, and John Boughman, all of the 
service bureau. 

The Tribune recently opened a similar 
bureau at 1, Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


OKLAHOMA WANTS N. E. A. 


Ingram Elected President—1924 Meet- 
ing in Sulphur Springs 


Sulphur Springs was chosen as the 
1924 meeting place of the Oklahoma Edi- 
torial Association at the annual meeting 
last week in Duncan. Ed Ingram, King- 
fisher, was elected president and E. S. 
Bronson, El Reno, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer. 

Other officials were: E. A. Gaston, 
Ckemah Ledger, second vice-president ; 
Clyde E. Muchmore, Ponca City News, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Elmer V. 
Jessee, Mangum Star, fourth vice-presi- 
dent. 

Resolutions passed included an appre- 
ciation of E. S. Bronson for his offer of 


$10,000 and an Indian collection to the 
State provided it would appropriate $75,- 
000 for a journalism building atthe Uni- | 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, In view 
of the fact that the Governor vetoed the | 
appropriation, the association pledged it- | 
self to work for the journalism building | 
in the next legislature. The editors 
passed a resolution of appreciation to H. 
H. Herbert, director of the University 
of Oklahoma School of Journalism, for 
his work in training young men and 
women in newspaper work. 

In another resolution, the association 
endorsed Country Newspapers, Inc aa 
co-operative association, to represent 
country newspapers in the national ad- | 
vertising field. Another resolution fay- 
ored home printing of publications, point- 
ing out that the publication of the Cotton 
Growers’ Association is being printed 
outside of the state. 

Following the business sessions Friday 
and Saturday the 200 editors and their 
wives were guests of Congressman-elect 
Elmer Thomas and Mrs. Thomas, of 
Medicine Park. 

H. C. Hotaling, secretary of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, urged the 
Oklahoma association to go in full force 
to New York this summer to secure the 
next year’s N. E. A. ‘Convention for 
Oklahoma. 

Following this talk, fifty new N. E. A. | 
memberships from Oklahoma _ editors 
were added to the list the State already 
had. If the convention comes to Okla- 
homa, a trip to Mexico probably would 
be taken, 

E. A. Gaston, Okemah Ledger, chal- 
lenged any editor in the State to present 
a better kept print shop in a town of 
5,000 people. 

The report of the legislative committee 
showed that no legislation unfavorable 
to the press was passed during the past 
session, despite the notorious licensing 
bill and stringent libel laws introduced. 


N. E. A. SCHEDULE REVISED 


July 15 at Lake Placid and July 18-19 


at Saratoga 


President John C. Brimblecom anc 
Vice-president Wallace Odell of the Na-| 
tional Editorial Association visited Lake| 
Placid and Saratoga, N. Y., over the last, 
week-end to arrange for the Nationa) 
Editorial Association convention and tou, 
in New York State in July. At Lake 
Placid they met Dr. Melville Dewey, oi 
the Lake Placid Club, who urged 2) 
change in plans so that the N. E. A 
party could stay at Lake Placid ove1) 
Sunday, July 15. This was agreed to 
The Lake Placid country is the garder| 
spot of the Adirondacks, and the club is 
one of its most attractive features. 

As the result of the rearrangement, the 
ey schedule has been revised as fol-) 
Ows: 


July 8—Leave Chicago on special train. | 
July 9—Arrive in Buffalo. Visit Royerof 
shops at East Aurora. 

July 10—Visit Niagara Falls and leave by 
special steamer from Lewistown for 
Alexandria Bay. i 

July 11—First day’s convention at ‘lexan 
Bay. 

July 12—Leave Alexandria Bay for Watertown 

July 13—Leave Watertown on special train fo: 
Malone. 

July 14—Leave Malone for Lake Placid. 

July 15—Lake Placid. 

July 16—Leave Lake Placid for Ausable Chasn 
and then by special train to Sara) 
toga. 

July 17—Trip to Lake George. 

July 18-19—Convention at Saratoga. | 

July 20—Leave Saratoga for Albany. Sai, 
down Hudson to West Point, drivi 
over new Storm King Highway t 
Newburgh, where late boat will b. 
boarded for New York. 

July 21—Guests Jersey City newspaper pub 
lishers and of U. S. Shippin; 
board; dinner on the S. S. Georgi) 
Washington. 

July 22, 23, 24, 25—Program being arrange 
by New York Committee, consistin)) 
of James Wright Brown, editor 0 
Epiror & PusitsHer, and Job 
Clyde Oswald, editor of the Ameri 
can Printer. Details will be ar 
nounced in Epitor & PUBLISHER @ 
soon as completed. 

July 26—Trip to Westchester County, endin 
with banquet at the Westchestei 

Biltmore. 
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Advertising 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


e 


| If you want to know about our work, watch 
. the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
| VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 
| GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
| 7 WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
| McCUTCHEON LINENS 
| PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
| NEW-SKIN 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR SPRINGS 
“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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In Homes Like This 


Where Japanese culture is blended with the customs 
and habits of America. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


nS I Br aR 


is the favorite newspaper. The Jiji commands the re- 
spect and holds the confidence of the Nation’s men of 
affairs. It fills an important place in their lives which 
only a great newspaper can take. 


The JIJ?S Circulation 
248,877 copies: June 1, 1922 


is chiefly among the leaders of Japan’s social, commercial 
and political life. They are the men, and their wives 
are the women, who have learned what the West has to 
give the East. 


_ That is why the Jiji’s readers are the best customers of 
imported goods in Japan. 


For reliable market information address: 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


, Cables: Morning 
“Jiji Tokyo,” Tokyo, Japan and Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Joseph P. Barry, Representative 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read THE JIJI’ 


1923 


40 YEARS OF PULITZER 
OWNERSHIP 


New York World Veterans Celebrate 
Event—One Hundred Eighty Men 
and Women in Service for More 
Than Quarter Century 


The New York World celebrated forty 
years of publication under the Pulitzer 
family, May 10, when the Quarter Cen- 
tury Association, 
composed of 180 


associated with 
the newspaper 


or more, held its 
thirteenth annual 
dinner. The fol- 
lowing officers 
were re-elected: 
Isaac D. White, 
president; Daniel 
J. Collins, first 
vice - president; 


Henry Jenkins, 

oe second  vice- 
president; Frank 

McCabe, secretary, and William J. 


Shimer, treasurer. Thirty new members 
qualified for membership. They are: 

John L. Heaton, William Mason, Al- 
bert E. Wood, William W. Gay and 
Charles Menzies, of the editorial depart- 
ment. 


Edward C. Sanborn, George W. Mil- 
ler, Timothy Gorman of the advertising 
department. 

Leonce Levy, George R. Wagner, 
Harry W. Tupper, Isaac Marks, Patrick 
J. Quigley, John J. Lambert, Charles L. 
Harrington and John J. Farrell, of the 
composing room. 

James J. Williams, stereotyper. 

Samuel E. Speare, Peter Connors, Max 
Becker and James Cogan, of the press 
room. 

Vincent Morello, William Willis, John 
Schwerein, George H. Price, Thomas L. 
Wallace and Barney D. Samuels, of the 
circulation department. 

Miss Jane M. Fleury, of the auditor’s 
staff. 

Joseph P. Crynes and Ben Jacobs, of 
the publication office. 

Charles L. Huson, of the Brooklyn of- 
fice. 

Norris A. Clowes, retired. 

Ten active members of the association 
were present when Mr. Pulitzer took 
over the World forty years ago and 
thirty-eight served in old Pulitzer 
Building in 1889, when the new building 
was begun. 


President White recalled the spirit put 
into the World by Joseph Pulitzer when 
he purchased it from Jay Gould and con- 
verted it “to the cause of the people 
rather than that of purse potentates,” in 
the following address: 

“Forty years ago today Joseph Pulitzer, hav- 
ing purchased the World from Jay Gould, as- 
sumed control of its columns. He was then 
thirty-six years old. The leading editorial on 
the following morning announced the new 
ownership, and made it plain that under an en- 
tirely new management everything was to be 
different. Mr. Pulitzer’s idea of what the 
World ought to be was set forth in the editorial 
as follows: 

“ ‘There is room in this great and growing 
city for a journal that is not only cheap but 
bright, not only bright but large, not only 
large but truly democratic—dedicated to the 
cause of the people rather than that of purse- 
potentates—devoted more to the news of the 
New than the Old World—that will expose 
all fraud and sham, fight all public evils and 
abuses—that will serve and battle for the 
people with earnest sincerity. 

“Tn that cause and for that end solely the 
new World is hereby enlisted and committed 
to the attention of the intelligent public.’ 
“By referring to your membership lists you 

will see that there are ten men still active on 
the World who have been here during the entire 
forty year period. There are thirty-eight of us 
in the association who were in the old World 
building on Park Row in 1889, when the corner- 
stone of the new building was laid, and the 
success of Mr. Pulitzer’s newspaper principles 
had been demonstrated. 

“The new structure, as you will doubtless 
recall, was only half the size of the present 


men and women, 


twenty-five years: 


building. Mr. Pulitzer was confined to a sick 
bed in Wiesbaden at the time, but he sent a 
cable message that was read at the dedication. I 
will not quote the message in full, but you will 
get the spirit of it from the following para- 
graph: 

“‘God grant that the world may forever 
strive toward the highest ideals—be both a 
daily schoolhouse and a daily forum, both a 
daily teacher and a daily tribune, an instru- 
ment of justice, a terror to crime, an aid to 
education, an exponent of true Americanism. 

“Tet it ever be remembered that this ed-- 
ifice owes its existence to the public; that its 
architect is popular favor; that its corner 
stone is liberty and justice; that its every 
stone comes from the people and represents 
public approval for public services rendered.’ 


“The first time I ever heard Ralph Pulitzer 
speak publicly was when we dedicated the en- 
larged World building on May 10, 1908. There 
were a number of distinguished guests present 
in the Morning World editorial rooms on this 
occasion, which I always looked upon as one 
of the high spots in the World’s history. The 
elder Pulitzer was kept away by illness and 
Ralph presided and spoke for him. One para- 
graph only I will quote to recall the spirit of 
the occasion to those of you who were present: 


“¢As to the World’s higher achievement, 
surely there can be no more eloquent tribute 
to that than the cordial gathering in its honor 
of such men as are here tonight. 

“‘But gentlemen, there is one thing of 
which I am not too modest to boast—that 
the World has never achieved one jot of its 
success under false pretenses, but solely by 
making its performances square with its 
pledges. It has served the people always ac- 
cording to its lights, fighting for them when 
it believed them to be right, fighting against 
them when it believed them to be wrong. By 
both kinds of fighting it has earned their con- 
fidence and their respect. And it is their con- 
fidence alone which has made possible its 
twenty-five years of success.’ 


“Mr. Pulitzer died October 29, 1911, in his 
65th year, on his yacht Liberty, lying in the 
harbor of Charleston. It is seldom that a man 
is accorded the high tribute that was paid him, 
Men prominent in affairs and the press of the 
world united in proclaiming him one of the 
greatest men of his generation; the creator of 
a new journalism which has made the newspaper 
a more potent factor than ever before in our 
civilization. In one of the codicils of his will 
appears the following: 


‘©T particularly enjoin upon my sons and 
my descendants the duty of preserving, per- 
fecting and perpetuating the World newspaper 
to the maintenance and publishing of which 
I have sacrificed my health and strength, in 
the same spirit in which I have striven to 
create and conduct it as a public institution, 
from motives higher than mere gain, it hav- 
ing been my desire that it should be at all 
times conducted in a spirit of independence 
and with a view to inculcating high stand- 
ards and public spirit among the people and 
their official representatives, and it is my 
earnest wish that said newspaper shall here 
after be conducted upon the same principles.’ 
“For more than dozen years now the sons 

of Joseph Pulitzer have been living up to the 
wishes expressed so pathetically and so force 
fully in his will. In the World of November 
6, 1911, they announced editorially that the 
policy of the World during Joseph Pulitzer’s 
life time would remain the policy of the World. 
And on this day and every day since then, 
this policy has been stated at the head of the 
editorial page in an extract from a cable mes- 
sage sent by Joseph Pulitzer to the editors of 
the World on his 60th birthday— 

***An institution that should always fight 
for progress and reform, never tolerate in- 
justice or corruption, always fight demagogues 
of all parties, never belong to any party, al- 
ways oppose privileged classes and public 
plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted to the public 
welfare, never be satisfied with merely print- 
ing news, always be drastically independent, 
never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.’ ” 


Howard Connolly, superintendent of 
second class mail at the City Hall Post 
Office; John L. Heaton, Frank McCabe 
and James McKernan were speakers. 

Goy. Smith, Ralph Pulitzer, Joseph 
Pulitzer and F. D. White, general man- 
ager of the World, sent messages of 
congratulation. 


Redwood City’s New Daily Husky 


The first issue of the Redwood City 
(Cal.) Tribune, which has just been 
granted the Associated Press service, ap- 
peared May 1 with a development num 
ber of 16 pages. George F. Morrell is 
publisher, Sam H. Winklebleck manager, 
and John G. Robinson editor. Redwood 
City, observes the Tribune, was one of 
two county seats in California having a 
population in excess of 2,300 which had 
no daily paper. 
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Baltimore 


is eagerly looking forward to the day 


when our distinguished friends,—the British delegates to the A. A. C. of W. 
Convention at Atlantic City—will visit this city. 


Justly proud of being the fastest growing seaport in the United States, Balti- 
more realizes what great advantages her facilities for international commerce 
offer, and is anxious to have our London friends realize it too. 


Fifty-five overseas steamship services 
reaching one hundred foreign ports make 
Baltimore a strong commercial influence in 
the great markets of the world. 


Eighteen coastwise steamship lines link 
Baltimore with Southern and Pacific ports, 
affording a concentration of rail.and water 
transportation at the most strategic point on 
the Atlantic coast; in fact, recent census fig- 
ures show that forty-three per cent of the 
manufactured products of the United 
States are located in states connected with 


In welcoming our distinguished 


Baltimore by rail routes that are shorter 
than to any other ports—a big item in es- 
timating freight rates. 


Closely allied with the mighty forward 
strides that Baltimore is making, are The 
News and The American, Baltimore’s two 
pioneer papers in their respective fields. 
These papers, going into practically every 
buying home in Baltimore and_ close 
vicinity, are strongholds of power and in- 
fluence in promoting the best interests of 
city and state. 


London guests to America, The 


News and The American urge heartily—visit Baltimore! Not only 
will our welcome be cordial and sincere, but the vision which these 
“Men of Vision” will get of still stronger commercial relationships 
with America which Baltimore as the logical point of contact can 
provide, offers prospect of undreamed-of possibilities for the busi- 
ness future both of their country and of ours. 


Published every afternoon, including Sunday 
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ON TO LONDON 


REAT BRITAIN compels attention. Never in 
G the history of the Associated Advertising Clubs 

of the World has such a determined effort been 
made to secure its meetings as is evidenced in the 
British, Irish and Ulster messages and advertising in 
this issue of Eprtor & PusBLisHEeR. Their invitation 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs, presented on 
behalf of London’s Thirty Club at Milwaukee last 
year by Sir Charles Higham and given emphasis by 
his second visit, is backed by the advertisers of the 
United Kingdom with a force that should be 
irresistible. 

These people do not merely buy and sell advertising 
space. They use it when they have something big to 
be done. So thoroughly do they believe in their 
cause, and in the efficacy of advertising as its mis- 
sionary, that their expenditure in this issue of EpiTor 
& PupLisHEr alone runs well into five figures of 
American dollars. 

It is a magnificent herald’s trumpet blast for the 
delegation from England, the Irish Free State and 
Ulster that will take the central place in Atlantic 
City two weeks from now. It is also an unsurpassed 
display of British advertising technic in an American 
publication. It is the forerunner of that exchange of 
views and ideas that will be afforded with untold 
benefits to all participating both in Atlantic City and 
in London. 

It is unnecessary to state that the visitors from the 
United Kingdom will be cordially and enthusiastically 
welcomed wherever they go on North American soil. 
They can rest assured of attentive and unprejudiced 
hearers at Atlantic City. Those hearers can also be 
assured that they will listen only to the soundest of 
arguments, based on the highest aims of humanity 
and business. The decision seems foregone, in view 
of the vote for London at Milwaukee last year and 
the repeated expressions of the advertising leaders ‘of 
America since then. 

Great Britain wants and needs the shoulder-to- 
shoulder contact that London and Atlantic City can 
give, but she doesn’t need it one whit more than 
American advertising and business need contact with 
the nation whose trade has circled the globe for years, 
with honest goods, fair prices and consideration for 
the other fellow as its guiding principles. That creed 
is also America’s. Its world-wide application will 
be forwarded by the closer understanding and removal 
of friction that the A. A. C. W. can accomplish by 
making its 1924 slogan “On to London.” 

Writing the word “World” into the title of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs should be made 
something more than a gesture. 


NEBRASKA SHOWS THE WAY 


HE State of Nebraska has at last taken a very 

definite step toward curbing landscape disfigure- 

ment along public highways by the erection of 
unsightly billboards. 

Under the bill passed by the legislature, the De- 
partment of Public Works is made the guardian of 
the state’s beauty spots. The bill not only provides 
for a permit fee, but also empowers the department 
to remove any sign it pleases without giving cause. 

Billboards give all American towns a sameness 
when viewed from a railroad train that does not 
differ much from coast to coast, but that will no 
longer apply in Nebraska, for that state’s new bill 
prohibits the painting or attaching of any advertising 
matter on bridges or within 300 feet of railroad or 
highway crossings. 

Nebraska is setting a fine example for the rest of 
the country. 


THE case of the City of Chicago, or Mayor 

Thompson, against the Chicago Tribune for libel 
estimated at $1,000,000 is officially closed by 
Corporation Counsel Busch who says that he will 
not seek a rehearing in the interest of a client 
that has discarded its First-Citizen-of-Yesterday. 
Even we have a hard time in trying to recall the 
instigator of the suit but the Tribune is still the 
Tribune and the only regret of newspaper men will 
naturally be that such a low value was placed on 
helpful and constructive criticism. 
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Day of Pentecost 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


ND when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
A they were all with one accord in one place. 
And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting. And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. And 
there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
out of every nation under Heaven. Now when this 
was noised abroad, the multitude came together, and 
were confounded, because that every man heard them 
speak in his own language. And they were all 
amazed and marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, 
are not all these which speak Galileans? And how 
hear we every man in our own tongue? But this is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel: And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams. Then Peter said untc them, Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto 
you, and to your children, and to all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call. 
And with many other words did he testify and exhort, 
saying, Save yourselves from this untoward genera- 
tion. Then they that gladly received His word were 
baptized: and the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls. And they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. And 
fear came upon every soul: and many wonders and 
signs were done by the apostles. And all that be- 
lieved were together, and had all things common: 
And sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men as every man had need. And they, 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart. Praising 
God, and having favour with all the people. And the 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
saved.— (Acts ii:1-8, 16, 17, 38-47.) 

And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them 
that ought of the things which he possessed his own; 
but they had all things common. And with great 
power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them 
all. Neither was there any among them that lacked: 
for as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold. And laid them down at the apostles’ 
feet: and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need. And Joses, who by the 
apostles was surnamed Barnabas, (which is, being 
interpreted, The son of consolation), a Levite, and 
of the country of Cyprus, having land, sold it, and 
brought the money, and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 
—(Acts iv :32-37.) 

And be sure your sin will find you out—(Nu. 
xxxii:23). What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
a man say he hath faith, and have not works? Can 
faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food. And one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled: not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit? Even 
so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 
—(Jas. ii:14-17). Be not deceived: God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.—(Gal. vi:7.) 
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THE PULITZER AWARDS 


HE most disappointing thing about the annual 
announcement of the Pulitzer Awards in 
journalism is the lack of controversy aroused. 
The newspaper business of this country will be in a 
much healthier condition professionally when each 
award becomes the subject of heated debate wherever 
newspaper men gather. 
We do not mean to imply that any one of the 
awards made this year was not merited. Rather we 
are amazed that the service rendered should have 


been so completely in accord with the highest ideals 


of journalism. 

Epiror & PUBLISHER had already selected William 
Allen White’s editorial as an outstanding expression 
of the rights of true journalism and reprinted it for 
the guidance of others. The Memphis Commercial 


Appeal, edited in the heart of the Klan country, has — 


performed an unusual public service in its fearless 
campaign against religious partisanship and masked 
government. Alva Johnson is a reporter who did his 
work carefully and well. 

But there is something missing in the way these 
awards have been received. 

Are not the newspaper men of America proud of 
the things they are doing today that they do not 
defend them and acclaim them? 

It certainly seems remarkable that a business that 
boasts of the millions that it pays to its cartoonists 
annually could not produce a single artist’s conception 
during the year of 1922 that was worthy of the 
Pulitzer Award. Nevertheless this seems to be the 
truth, for no prize was announced in that class. 

It is to be hoped that the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors will be able to stimulate wider 
interest in these annual awards. 

What greater honor can any newspaper strive for 
than a gold medal for the greatest public service 
within a stated period? 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


EWSPAPER owners and executives whose 
N daily newspaper is their life-work can find 

much to think about in the news that the New 
York World Quarter Century Club last week held 
its annual dinner with 180 members of the organization 
at table. 

All of them had been in the World’s service for 
twenty-five years before admission to the circle, That 
is a long association with any organization. It is 
unusually long in the newspaper business, which often 
thinks of labor turnover as necessary as print paper. 
That thought is not found in the World’s departments, 
as the existence of the Quarter Century Club evi- 
dences. The paper is known among editorial men as 
one which affords unusually pleasant, unhampered, and 
well rewarded employment. It has the reputation of 
treating its men in all departments honestly and with 
consideration for their needs and frailties. Its staff 
is carefully selected, not primarily to fill a desk that 
the day finds vacant but to make and keep strong the 
organization that knows what it stands for and be- 
lieves in it. There is no magic in the formula. 

The World and the hundreds of other newspapers 
who consider their staffs as families have found it 
in demanding and justly rewarding honest, honorable 
and competent workers, and keeping above reproach 
the standards of individual and organization conduct. 


THE most important message contained in the 

address of B. G. Koether, director of sales serv- 
ice and advertising of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, befcre the Association of National Advertisers 
is that Capital with a capital “C” is sold on advertis- 
ing. His paper as a whole was interesting and raises 
many questions of conduct on the part of advertising 
men that demand attention and solution but after 
all are they not the fundamental rules that it is 
necessary to follow in every calling that is dependent 
upon public response for success. Understanding is 
a natural necessity that can only come from contact 
but the big thing is honesty and applies as well 
between employe and employer as between employer 
and his public. Mr. Koether drove home facts in 
convincing manner and is certain to be listened to. 


PERSONALS 


eee PERT M. HITCHCOCK, pub- 
: lisher of the Omaha World-Herald, 
‘and former United States Senator, was 
‘tendered a luncheon at the Omaha Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce May 12 on the occasion 
'of his home-coming. 

C. S. Jackson, publisher of the Ore- 

}gon Journal, has returned to Portland, 
‘after spending nearly a year in Vir- 
| ginia. 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, will sail for Europe 
Son the maiden trip of the ‘Leviathan,” 
| July 4, returning on the same ship August 
'28. He will visit England, France and 
| Italy. 

Thomas J. Blain, publisher of the Port 
| Chester (N. Y.) Daily Item, is ill with 
| pneumonia. 

Charles B. Driscoll, editor of the 
) Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, has been made 

first vice-president of the Community 
Theatre of Wichita. 

John M. Imrie, managing director of 
the Edmonton (Alta.) Journal and vice- 
president of the Canadian Daily News- 
paper Association, headed a delegation 
representing the City Council and the 
Board of Trade of Edmonton which on 
May 8 waited on Premier King and the 
Dominion Government to ask for de- 
velopment of grain routes from the 
prairie provinces to the Pacific Coast. 


Henry D. Bradley, for 16 years an em- 
ployee of the Toledo Blade, has accepted 
an offer to join the executive staff of the 
London Daily Express, and sailed from 
New York May 13. 

Fremont W. Spicer, until recently vice- 
president of the Fourth Estate, is now 
associated with the Blue Book of the 
New York Commercial. 


John Argens, staff artist of the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Post-Enquirer, was notified 
by Guy Richardson, editor of Our Dumb 
Animals, published in Boston, that his 
cartoon had been awarded the prize in 
a national contest of newspaper cartoon- 
ists during the special week of the Amer- 
ican Humane Educational Society. 


W. Parrott, business manager of 
the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News, 
has just completed 25 years’ service 
there. Two other men, John H. Har- 
rison, editor, and Fred Krueger, linotype 
operator, are older in service than Mr. 
Parrott. 


Ralph Beaver Strassburger, owner of 
the Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald, 
) David Princus and Harold I. Smith of 
the New York City News Association, 
with Mrs. Smith were passengers on the 
“Berengaria,” which sailed from’ New 
York May 15. 

Victor F. Ridder, publisher of the New 
York Staats Zeitung-Herold, has been 
elected vice-president of the New York 
State Board of Charities, on which he 
has served several years as a commis- 
sioner. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of 
the New York Times, sailed on the “Sta- 
vangerford” May 16 for Scandinavian 
countries, where he will deliver several 
lectures under the auspices of the Scan- 
dinavian-American Foundation. 

Glen Griswold, editor, and K. L. Ames, 

‘publisher, of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, who have been on a fishing 
trip in Florida, were visiting in New 
York this week on their way home. 

George D. Lindsay, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Marion (Ind,) Chronicle, 

has returned from three months vacation 
in the south. 

W. G. Johnson, manager and treasurer 
| of the Chattanooga News and secretary- 
| treasurer of the Southern Publishers’ 
| Association for the last seven years, was 

a recent guest of the Miami (Fla.) Ro- 
tary Club at a luncheon. 

W. A. Grozier, business manager of 
the Boston Post, sailed May 11 on the 
“President Wilson” for Naples. He will 
tour the Continent and England, return- 

ing in the early fall accompanied by Mrs. 
Grozier, who is convalescing from a se- 
yere illness. 


Editor 


Lafayette Young, Sr., publisher of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Capital, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Iowa Press and Authers’ 
Club. Fifty old friends of Senator 
Young attended a dinner at the Des 
Moines Club last Thursday in honor of 
his seventy-fifth birthday on May 11. 


Merton E. Burke, formerly managing 
editor of the New York Daily News, 
who has been associated with the Balti- 
more Sunpapers for several months, has 
been placed in charge of all features and 
syndicate matter and also of all promo- 
tion work. He will have charge of ad- 
vertisements, wagon and window posters 
and all promotion plans. He has been 
serving in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with editorial department fea- 
tures. 

Edward J. Stackpole entertained the 
members of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
graph editorial staff at a chicken and 
waffle dinner May 11. The party was 
one of a number of departmental social 
gatherings of the Telegraph “family.” 


P. Y. Chien, who graduated from the 
School of Journalism at Columbia, Mo., 
the latter part of April, sailed on the 
“Empress of Russia,’ from Vancouver, 
May 17, returning to China, after 18 
months in this country. Mr. Chien at- 
tended the World Press Congress held in 
Honolulu in October, 1921, later going to 
the world conference at Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Chien will resume newspaper 
work in China and expects to attend the 
next World Press Congress in Europe. 


Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, will address the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis on the night 
of May 22 on his way to address the 
Missouri School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia May 24. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


C H. J. SNIDER, one of the editors of 
* the Toronto Telegram, who has made 
a specialty of writing sailing articles and 
stories, is accompanying the yacht Has- 
well, recently sold by Aemilius Jarvis, 
well-known Toronto yachtsman, to 
parties in Honolulu, from Toronto to 
New York, via the Erie Canal, and 
thence by the Panama Canal across the 
Pacific. He will write his experiences 
for the Telegram. 


Donald E. Carr has resigned from the 
staff of the Portland Oregonian and re- 
turned to Los Angeles. He is the son 
of Harry Carr of the Los Angeles Times. 


H. Campbell-Duncan, recently of the 
Toronto Globe editorial staff, has plans 
for founding a Canadian national theatre 
for production of work of Canadian play- 
wrights. 

John J. Weisberger, New York news- 
paper man, has joined the reportorial 
staff of the Baltimore American. 


A. L. Bostwick, formerly on the staff 
of the Albany (Ore.) Herald, has pur- 
chased a half-interest in the Lebanon 
(Ore.) Criterion from Glenn W. Loomis. 


A. Kandel, New York short story 
writer, is with the Baltimore American 
writing special features. 


Clinton L. Chalfant, of Springfield, 
Mo., has joined the staff of the Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 


J. A. Morrow, executive city editor of 
the Baltimore American, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. He is suc- 
ceeded by Charles Williams. 


E. H. Kemmel, formerly owner of a 
chain of newspapers in Kansas, has sold 
out his interest and now lives in Wichita. 
Until recently he was city editor of the 
Wichita Eagle. 

Innis P. Lyon of the Syracuse Tele- 
gram has been transferred by the Hearst 
organization to the Baltimore American. 

Jesse Linthicum, formerly night news 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, has been 
made night city editor. David Gibson 
is the day city editor. 

Herbert Dugan, staff cartoonist of the 
Boston Globe, has sailed for Ireland. 

Joe Toye, feature writer of the Bos- 
ton Traveler, sailed on the Laconia for 
Ireland to get first-hand information for 
the Traveler. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


Tom WALLACE, newly appointed 
chief of the Louisville Times’ edi- 
torial staff, is a native Kentuckian. He 
began newspaper 
work on the 
Louisville Times, 
writing as a cub 
reporter, a fea- 
ture headed ‘‘Lit- 
tle Dramas of the 
Policely Gow t;? 
which resulted, 
after six weeks, 
im hiss being 
called to a better 
position on the 
Louisville Dis- 
patch, with which 
he remained until 
it suspended pub- 
lication. He suc- 
ceed Irvin S. Cobb as staff correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Post at the trials of 
the Goebel murder conspiracy cases at 
Frankfort and Georgetown, and as 
legislative correspondent. Later he was 
with the Post’ as financial editor, a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Republic reportorial 
staff during the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, served as staff correspondent 
for the Louisville Herald during the 
Hargis-Cockerell feud in Breathitt Coun- 
ty and murder trials growing out of the 
feud, before going to St. Louis, and was 
assistant city editor of the Louisville 
Herald after the feud trials. 

Returning from St. Louis to write edi- 
torials for the Times, Mr. Wallace went 
to Washington to serve the Times in the 
Press Gallery. Then he returned to the 
Courier-Journal to write editorials, re- 
maining steadily at that job, and serving 
also as dramatic critic for about twelve 
years, along with editorial writing. He 
received one indefinite forlough to make 
a trip around the world writing on poli- 
tical and social conditions in the Oriental 
countries for an American syndicate and 
another when the Portuguese ousted 
King Manuel and overthrew the Bra- 
ganza dynasty. On that trip he ‘wrote 
articles from Spain and Portugal for a 
syndicate, and then visited France and 
England doing some work for the 
Courier-Journal. 

Since that time Mr. Wallace has been 
engaged in editorial writing, making an 
occasional trip to Washington, or roving 
about Kentucky as a staff correspondent, 
to freshen up upon Kentucky problems. 


Tom WALLACE 


J. C. Kerrison, of the Boston Post 
auto department, has gone on a six 
weeks’ trip through the automobile and 
tire factories. He will cover for the 
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Post the races at the Indianapolis speed- 
way on May 30. 

Alfred J. L. Ford, attached to the 
Boston Traveler staff, has been promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel of the reserve corps, 
and assistant chief of staff on the 94th 
division. 

Ivan Beede, of the Boston Post staff, 
is taking his second trip since the armis- 
tice through England, France and Ger- 
many. 


Harold E. Van Deventer, of the Bos- 
ton Post, is taking a trip through the 
Middle West with his wife. 


Bruce L. Graham, a reporter for the 
Des Moines (lowa) Register, has been 
appointed to enter the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. 


Ivan L. ReVeal is the new sporting 
editor of the Danville( Ill.) Commercial- 
News. He succeeds Gene Kessler, who 
has gone to the Washington (D. C.) 
News. 

David T. Jones, formerly assistant 
managing editor of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, is now publisher of the Char- 
tiers Valley Life, a weekly at Crafton, 
near Pittsburgh. 


A. Vaughn Weidel, night commercial 
reporter of the Sioux City (lowa) Tri- 
bune, has fully recovered from a recent 
illness. 


Menlen ly Moone, of the Sioux City 
(lowa) Tribune new staff, has been 
made assistant day city editor. 


Dennis O’Leary, editor of the Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) Press, has resigned and is 
now doing special editorial work for the 
Sioux City (Iowa) ‘Tribune, covering 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota poli- 
tics. 

Walter W. White, formerly of the To- 
peka Capital, has been appointed to a 
court reporter's position in Minnesota 
by Gov JP Ase. Preus. 


O. L. Brownlee, formerly day tele- 
graph editor of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Tribune, has purchased the Diamond 
Chemical company at Springfield, Mo. 


John Casey of Knoxville, Iowa, has 
just returned to this country after a 
two-year-trip about the world reporting 
for various American newspapers. A 
part of this time Casey spent as a re- 
porter of the Japan Advertiser. He is a 
son of W. J. Casey, publisher of the 
Knoxville Express. 


Major Robert A. Allen, who with his 
wife and young son were held captive 
several days by Chinese bandits, was 
formerly city editor of the Sioux City 
Journal. 

Anthony H. Hankey, scribe of the 
“Day by Day” column of the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Daily Mail, has resigned to be- 
come a member of the staff of the maga- 
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zine published in Baltimore for the Third 
Army Corps. 

‘Leon 'F. Roberts, telegraph editor of 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Morning Post, 
was given a farewell dinner by his asso- 


*ciates prior to leaving on a trip which he 


hopes will restore his health. 

Guilbert W. Jarvis has resigned as a re- 
porter on the St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily 
Times, and will spend the Summer on the 
Kanabec County Forum, published at 
Mora, Minn., his home town. He has 
been in failing health. 

Max Hahn, managing editor of the 
Canandaigua (N. Y.) Daily Messenger, 
has resigned to join the staff of the To- 
ledo Blade. H. R. Easton, vice-president 
of the Ontario Press, Inc., which pub- 
lishes the Messenger, will succeed Hahn. 


Orlin Folwick, on the State House run 
for the Minneapolis Daily Star, was a 
recent bridegroom. 

Miss Dorothy Cleveland, New York 
newspaper woman, has resigned as as- 
sistant to Miss Ruth Osborne Ewan, 
editor of the Atlantic City Illustrated 
Boardwalk News. 

Miles E. Canady, for nearly a year on 
the reportorial staff of the Toledo Blade, 
has resigned and returned to his home in 
Chicago. 

Miss Edna Bisalski, society editor of 
the Lancaster (Pa.) News Journal, has 
announced her engagement to Lowell F. 
Halligan, editor of the Garden Spot 
News, official organ of the Lancaster 
County Farm Bureau. 

Lin Bonner is back on the job as head 
of the New York American copy desk 
after a serious illness. 

Miss Catherine Moore, a recent gradu- 
ate of Missouri State University School 
of Journalism at Columbia, has joined 
the staff of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 

Miss Maud O. Thomas, editor of the 
Herald (Okla.) Beaver, was made an 
honorary member of Zeta Chapter Theta 
Sigma Phi of the University of Okla- 
homa at Guthrie. She has been in news- 
paper work 21 years. 

Claire Hare, connected with the sports 
department of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
has resigned to join the sports staff of 
the Evening Public Ledger. 

Charles Cantwell has succeeded Joseph 
Fountain as telegraph editor of the Og- 
densburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal. 
Fountain left Sunday for Boston en 
route to Norfolk, Va., where he will be 
associate editor of the Virginian Pilot. 

Mrs. Louise Pfouts Seaman, of At- 
lantic City, has been named club editor of 
the Atlantic City Daily Press. 

Bernard K. Sandwell, at various times 
on the staff of the Toronto News, Mont- 
real Herald, Montreal Financial Times 
and other Canadian publications and re- 
cently an associate of Prof. Stephen Lea- 
cock at McGill University, Montreal, has 
been appointed professor of English lit- 
erature at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont. 

Roger Orr has returned to Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., from Syracuse to resume 
his former job as telegraph editor of the 
Ogdensburg News. He had been in a 
similar position on the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 

Miss Helen Y. Smyth, formerly society 
editor of the Atlantic City Gazette Re- 
view and the Sunday Gazette, has re- 
turned to the advertising game, opening 
up her own offices at Atlantic City. 

Herbert R. Mengert, for ten years as- 
sistant Columbus correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, has been appointed 
correspondent for that paper. He suc- 
ceeds James W. Faulkner, whose death 
occurred recently. Mengert was formerly 
on the Ohio State Journal. 

Floyd Casebolt, city editor of the Daily 
Light and the Weekly Enterprise at 
Waxahachie, Tex., and a graduate of the 
school of journalism of the University 
of Missouri, has been named head of a 
department of journalism to be started 
in Trinity University, Waxahachie, in 
the Fall. 

Miss Ruth Cartzdafner, graduate of the 
journalism school at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is now on the staff of the San- 
dusky (O.) Register. 


Editor 


Eugene F, Livermore, dean of Water- 
town, N. Y., newspaper men, and for the 
past 27 years a reporter on the Standard, 
who has resigned his position to become 
associated with the Chick Insurance 
Agency, was tendered a banquet May 15 
by the editorial staff of the Standard 
Publishing Company. L. B. Stevenson, 
of the reportorial staff, presented Mr. 
Livermore with a leather brief case. 

H. B. Crozier, who recently resigned 
as assistant managing editor of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, prob- 
ably will become associated with a 
Minneapolis newspaper. 

Edgar L. Morris, managing editor of 
the Springfield (O.) Daily News, spent 
a couple of days last week in St. 
Marys, O. 

Gordon Erskine, copyreader on the St. 
Paul Daily News, has gone over to the 
copy desk of the Dispatch. He succeeds 
John Ferguson, who resigned to go to 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

Frank J. Hagen, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, left Chicago last 
week to become a staff writer on the 
Salt Lake City Tribune. 

Frank D, Holmes has returned to the 
staff of the Chicago Heérald-Examiner 
and is doing night police at the South 
Clark street station. 

Miss ‘Dorothy Fay is a new reporter 
on the Chicago Evening Post. 

Sam Putnam of the Chicago Evening 
Post and Mark Turvyville have collabo- 
rated on a book which they call “Evap- 
oration.” It is made up of poems and 
prose. 

J. T. Egon, formerly with the Associ- 
ated Press, is now editor of the oil mar- 
ket for the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
George J. Langsdale, formerly night ed- 
itor of the Bartlesville (Okla.) Exam- 
iner, is on the financial staff. 

Francis Miller, formerly a_ special 
writer on the Marion (Ind.) Leader- 
Tribune, is now with the Marion Chron- 
icle. 

Mae Tinee, motion picture editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, left during the week 
for a vacation in California. 

Miss Mary King, formerly Sunday ed- 
itor of the Chicago Tribune, is back 
from an extended trip in Europe. Henry 
Morehouse, who was Sunday editor, has 
succeeded William Foley as editor of the 
market page. 

Henry Paynter, reporter for the Chi- 
cago Daily News, has resigned to join 
the staff of the Herald and Examiner. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


ISS ANNABEL POWELL has 
joined the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle 
advertising staff. 

Alston Bennett of the Chicago Tribune 
local advertising department has gone to 
California to wed Miss Martha McCoid 
of Los Angeles. 

H. L. Jackson, formerly of the New 
York office, has joined the national adver- 
tising staff of the Chicago Tribune. 

Eugene C, Batten, for the past year 
manager of the Cleveland office of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York office, 
succeeding Stephen H. Barrett, resigned. 
William E. Brewster succeeds to the 
management of the Cleveland office. 

Robert E. Murphy, for the last five 
years with the advertising department of 
the Birmingham News, is now head of 
the copy and promotion department of 
the New Orleans Item. 

F. S. Buggie has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the Toledo Blade. 
Sylvan Snyder has been made assistant 
business manager. 


MARRIED 


W BRUCE MACNAMEE, formerly 

* of the Washington staff of Uni- 
versal Service, but more recently at- 
tached to the publicity department of the 
American Red Cross, at the City Hall in 
New York, recently married Mrs, Hazel 
Habermann of Marion, O. This is the 
outcome of a romance begun during the 
“Front Porch” days in Marion in 1920. 
The MacNamees will live in Washington. 
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Paul F. Swank, connected with the As- 
sociated Press office in Columbus, and 
Miss Lulu Kent, both of Marion, O., 
were married May 10 in Marion. 

Leon W. Friedman,’for many years in- 
dustrial reporter on the Birmingham 
News, was married on Saturday, May 12, 
to Mrs. Margaret Todd, of Birmingham. 

Miss Arlene Rumsfield, sports writer 
on the Chicago Daily News, was married 
last week to E. C. Dellaporte, director of 
physical education in the Chicago public 
schools, 

B. T. McCanna, of the business survey 
department of the Chicago Tribune, will 
be married to Miss Clare Foy, May 30. 


THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


"THOMAS KNAPP was elected pres- 
ident of the Old Time Printers 
Association thirty-eighth annual meeting 
last week at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 
William Sleepeck was chosen chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Knapp 
is head of the exhibition department of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

The staff of the Montreal Gazette has 
presented a purse to Michael McCormick, 
veteran of the composing room who re- 
tired on a pension after 49 years’ service, 
He had hoped to complete fifty years, but 
illness prevented. 

F. C. Wesley of St. John, N. B., has 
taken a position as manager of the Mon- 
treal Herald engraving department. He 
will continue the F. C. Wesley Company, 
engravers and designers of St. John. 

Volney Colvig, who worked on the 
Portland Oregonian in the old hand press 
days, recently celebrated his 92d birthday 
at his home in Ashland. 

Adolph J. Schmid of Saginaw, Mich., 
has just started his 53rd year as a printer 
and linotype operator. 

Jim Spiers of the New York Daily 
News composing room is recovering from 
an appendicitis operation, 

Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 3 has voted to. rejoin the international 
organization, from which it had been sep- 
arated four years 

Everett Bess, foreman of the Gregory 
(S. D.) Times-Advocate, has purchased 
the Burke (S. D.)»Gazette of A.-M. 
Church. 

Sefior Javan Lopes, for five years a 
member of the foreign department of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, sailed 
recently for his home in the city of 
Fortaleza, State of Ceara, Brazil, where 
he will make his new headquarters. 

Vincent Fusk, for ten years president 
of Quebec Local, No. 302, International 
Typographical Union, on May 5 was 
tendered a banquet by his fellow mem- 
bers. The Quebec local is composed of 


both French and English-speaking mem- 
bers and the addresses of the evening 
were in both languages. 


William Koch, an old-time printer and 
newsroom foreman, has resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of St, Paul Typographi- 
cal Union No. 30, and Frank Johnston 
takes his place until the annual election 
in June. 

Arthur Henderson, foreman of the 
stereotype department of the Springfield 
(O.) Daily News, who has been ill for 
some months, has become worse, and 
little hope for his recovery is now held, 

W. C. Boyer, for many years City 
Councilman in Council Bluffs, has estabe 
lished headquarters in Omaha as organ- 
izer for the International Typographical 
Union in the Missouri Valley. 

Ralph C. Raymond has been made me- 
chanical foreman of the Pawnee (Neb.) 
Republican. 

J. M. Hiltner, foreman of the compos- 
ing room of the Philadelphia Record, 
who recently suffered a nervous break- 
down, has returned from a sojourn of 
several weeks in Savannah, Ga. much 
improved in health. 


WITH THE “SPECIALS” 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, 
INC., have been appointed national 


representatives of the Miles City ( Mont.) 


Daily, Sunday and Weekly Star. 

Lewis V. Hohl, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Times, the Chippewa Falls 
(Wis.) Chippewa Herald and the Man- 
itowoc (Wis.) Times. 

The E. Katz Special Agency has been 
appointed national advertising represen- 
tative of the Portland (Ore.) Telegram, 
in the territory west of Denver. 

Howland & Howland have moved their 
Chicago office to 360 North Michigan 
avenue, 

Stevens & Baumann, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, have been appointed repre- 


. sentatives in the United States for the 


Stratford (Ont.) Beacon-Herald. 


Howard JI. Shaw has joined the 
Chicago office of Lorenzen & Thompson. 
He was recently Western manager of 
I, A. Klein, New York. 


THE AD FOLKS 


E. D. Giaque, assistant advertising 
manager of the U. S. Light & Heat Cor- 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been 
promoted to advertising manager. 

Jabin Caldwell has become associated 
with the Charles A. Hall Company, of 
Omaha, as secretary and treasurer. For 
the last two years he has been with the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


eCharahe: 


Lead the Way 


Religious organizations of various sorts with pre- 
dominant American membership, have for a gene- 
ration held occasional conventions in England. 
There probably is a larger spirit of unity between 
the churches of England and those of America than 
there is between any other organizations in the two 
countries. 


Several English papers are now using church ad- 
vertising copy prepared by the Church Advertising 
Department of the A. A. C. of W. This Department 
will be represented at the London convention. 


English papers which have not seen the proofs of 52 
weekly ads to stimulate church advertising may obtain 
proofs on application to Herbert H. Smith, 518 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. W. 


_ Editor and Publisher has been foremost among American trade papers in 
stimulating the use of church promotional copy. 
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Home of the School of Journalism—a gift of one of its graduates, Ward A. Neff of Chicago 


O join in welcoming to the United States a delega- 

tion representing the advertising interests of Great 
Britain and to express appreciation of the desire for more 
intimate relationships as voiced in the invitation to be 
extended to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Since its establishment in 1908 as the first school 
of its kind in the world, the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri has unceasingly sought to aid 
in furthering more accurate information, better under- 
standing and friendlier intercourse among the nations— 
holding this to be one of the ideals of journalism. Its 
graduates are to be found in the practice of journalism 
throughout the United States and also in London, Berlin, 
Paris, Tokyo, Shanghai, Peking, Canton, Manila, and 
other centers in other lands. 


Advertising is recognized at Missouri as a journalistic 
pursuit. In the department of advertising of the school 
attempt is made to offer a breadth of preparation that 
will assist in the advancement of students in the technical 


phases of advertising and also in its ethical expressions. 


In “The Journalist’s Creed” at Missouri it is written— 
and taught—“that no one should write as a journalist 
what he would not say as a gentleman; that advertising, 
news, and editorial columns should alike serve the best 
interests of readers; that a single standard of helpful 
truth and cleanness should prevail for all; that the 
supreme test of good journalism is the measure of its 
public service.” 


It would be a privilege to welcome personally at Mis- 
souri the members of the British delegation who may at 
any time visit this institution. Should that be impossible, 
there will be sent to any who request the School’s 
printed announcements, including its special curriculum 
in advertising. 
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Che Pittsburgh Post 


A newspaper of charac- 
ter, integrity and enter- 
prise which has earned 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
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> ““UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS”’ 


EN and of character 


i 


women 


to their incomes by devoting part or 
all of their time toward assisting in 
the organization of UNCLE SAM’S 
= VOTERS. 


TU 


The work is di&nified, interesting 
profitable. Business and professional 


men—college 
salesmen and school teachers will de- 
light in the opportunities and the 
profits this new work affords! 


TC 


Ta 


What Is The 
National 


Federation 


of 


nun 


Uncle Sam’s Voters 


It is a national, non-profit federation 
with local assemblies—organized re- 
gardless of political affiliations—to 
awaken and sustain a lively and an 
intelligent interest in American gov- 
ernment through group meetings and 
the official magazine, PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 


organized in every city and com- 
munity on the basis of the inspired 
words of Samuel Adams in 1772: 
“Let us Converse together, and open 
our minds freely to each other. Let 
every. Town Assemble. Let Associa- 
tions and Combinations be every- 
where set up to Consult and Recover 
our just Rights.” 

Ira Nelson 


UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. Ex-Con- 
gressman James W. Good and Mary 
Lee Adams are vice-presidents; G. B. 
Wayland is secretary. 

Samuel Adams, of ‘Chicago, farm 
paper editor and president of the 
American Agricultural Editors Asso- 
ciation is Director General. An ad- 
visory board of 100 citizens is being 
selected. Explanatory booklet on 
request. 


7 ° ° 

$200 for an Opinion 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS will 
award five prizes ranging from $100 
to $10 for the five best letters on the 
following subject: “Why I am join- 
ing UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS.” 
Send us the reasons that appeal most 
strongly to you for joining UNCLE 
SAM’S VOTERS. Anyone is eligible 
to compete. Contest ends June 30, 
1923. 

GET IN AT THE START: 
The first applicants can choose their 
own territory. Sign your name and— 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Samuel Adams, Director General 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS, 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Kindly send me full information concern- 
ing the opportunities for making money 
by assisting in the organization of UNCLE 
SAM’S VOTERS: 
Namek tn trie eaeteytiere oiecieacttn either trenton 
Addresshe) sas cameas etn ona ain wie 


Reference: 
(412) 
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young or old—can add materially : 


students —ministers— : 


MMT 


Morris has resigned as : 
Minister to Sweden to be president of : 


UCU Oe eee 


SCO CeCe 0 eee eee eee 
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UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS are to be : 


Henn 
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Editor 


GA 
py 
"THEY do—or don’t do—some things 


differently in Fleet Street. One of 
the things they don’t do is extend the 
hand of greeting and tender the keys of 
the establishment to a visiting newspaper 
man from another land, as C. L. Sher- 
man, editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, found out recently when he de- 
cided to watch the London Times flash- 
ing down the stretch for the first edition. 

He also had experiences strange to an 
American newspaper man when he at- 
tempted to give the Daily Mail an ex- 
clusive piece of news—but he tells the 
story better himself. Here are the facts 
as he related them last Saturday in his 
own newspaper: 

“T had done the usual rube stunts in 
London—been to the houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
London Bridge, the Wallace Collection, 
Hampton Court, Windsor and had 
lunched at the Cheshire Cheese, and The 
‘Cock and Bottle, haunts not unknown to 
Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Thack- 
eray and Dickens. It would be a pity, I 
thought, if I left London without seeing 
the London Times. 

“In evening dress, as I had dined at 
the Cecil, therefore, about 9 o’clock in 
the evening I hailed a cabby and directed 
him to the Times. A veteran employee, 
evidently of the paper, directed me to a 
side room and I was provided with a 
sheet of paper containing a questionnaire 
which I was directed to fill out. The 
important questions to be answered were 
the following: 

“Person to be seen— 

“Name— 

“Occupation— 

“Residence— 

“Purpose of Visit— 

“Remarks— 

“The only comment needed in regard 
to the answers I made to the questions 
is that I wished to see the editor in 
charge and stated the purpose of my 
visit as ‘Personal.’ The venerable em- 
ployee disappeared with the paper and 
within a few minutes a young man re- 
turned bearing the paper in his hand and 
a blank expression on his face. The fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

“Whom do you wish to see?’ 

“Why, as I said, the editor in charge.’ 

““But I am afraid, sir, that the editors 
are either at dinner or at the theater.’ 

““Surely there must be some editor in 
charge at this time of night.’ 

“Really, I can’t say, sir. You see, 
this paper has your address as the United 
States of America and therefore, it was 
handed to me, as I am in the foreign de- 
partment.’ 

““That’s very interesting. I am glad 
to learn that, but, as you will see, I am 
an editor of a paper in the United States. 
I am in London for a few days only and 
I wish to pay my respects to whomever 
is in charge.’ 

“Well, what do you want?’ 

“Why, I should be glad to greet some 
one here and if possible glance through 
the editorial department and the com- 
posing room.’ 

“T fear that is impossible, sir, as it is 
getting late and everyone is busy. It 
would interfere with their work.’ : 

““Tt does not seem as though that 
would be necessary.’ 

“Besides that, it is getting late and 
it is nearly press time.’ 

““Near press time? 
9 o'clock.’ 

““T know, sir, but we go to press on 
our first edition at 11 o'clock.’ 

“Took here, young man (slightly 
exasperated), don’t think for a moment 
that I am unduly impressed with the im- 
portance of the London Times. I have 
seen other newsnapers and I have never 
been received anywhere except with 


~v tte ety 


Why it is only 


I want you now to show my 
card to whoever is in charge.’ 
“The young man disappeared and in 
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the course of five minutes returned with 
the announcement that Mr. would 
see me. The awe and impressiveness 
with which the young man pronounced 
his superior’s name convinced me that 
Mr. was an important personage 
indeed and I followed him somewhat 
humbly. As I entered the fair-sized 
room I noticed a fireplace nearby the 
door and at the opposite end of the room 
a desk with a tall spare man standing 
beside it. He held my completed ques- 
tionnaire in his hand. 

““Mr. Sherman? he said, and as the 
young man withdrew, closing the door, I 
strode across the room and _ replied, 
NAS bey 

“And here follows as close a tran- 
script of the dialogue that followed as 
is possible to reproduce: 

“What do you want, Mr, Sherman?’ 

“*&s you will see from looking at the 
paper in your hands, sir, I am an editor 
of a newspaper in the United States. I 
am in London for a few days only, and 
did not wish to leave without seeing the 
London Times.’ 

“Well, er, what can I do for you?’ 
(This is such a mollified tone that I was 
misled as to the reception in store for 
me and committed the indiscretion, I 
regret to say, of removing my overcoat 
to my arm without invitation to do so, 
before replying.) To resume: 

““T should be glad to look through 
your editorial rooms and composing 
room if you don’t object.’ 

““W—mm. Why, I don’t know about 
that. Possibly it might be arranged.’ 

““T should be glad also, sir, of a few 
minutes’ chat with you.’ 

““T am so sorry. Really it is em- 
barrassing. I am so extremely busy. It 
is so unfortunate that you came at this 
time.’ 

“The man really seemed to be in dis- 
tress, and as he fingered the bunch of 
proofs in his hands I fancied I saw beads 
of perspiration start out on his forehead. 

“‘Really,’ said he, ‘I fear it is quite 
impossible. It is so late—and I have so 
much to do.’ 

“Disappointment, not unmingled with 
chagrin, filled me and dried up whatever 
sympathy the man’s apparent agony and 
perspiration had engendered, 

“‘T can understand it fully,’ said I. 
“You have no more time than there is, 
have you?’ 

““Really, you see, I haven't,’ he re- 
plied. 

““And it is getting near press time, 
toa wisn tittie, said. 1. 

“ “Yes, you see it is,’ he answered. 

“With that I put on my overcoat (I 
shall never forgive myself for removing 
it) and turned towards the door. 

““Really,’ I said, ‘I won’t give you 
the trouble that my looking through the 
editorial departments and composing 
room would entail, and I will wish you 
a very good evening. I have only this 
to add—that if you come to the United 
States, I shall be very glad to show you 
the courtesy which one editor never 
should fail to extend to another,’ 

kk Ok 


“There is some pertinacity in my 
make-up, however, and I determined on 
a visit to the Daily Mail, only a few 
blocks away. 

“The same questionnaire having been 
disposed of I was conducted to a room 
up three or four flights and a young 
man entered, who greeted me pleasantly. 

““Ah! This will be different,’ said I 
to myself. I had directed the question- 
naire at the Daily Mail office to the 
‘night city editor’ and staged the object 
of my visit as ‘news.’ This must be the 
night city editor and he has fallen for the 
bait that here may be a piece of news, I 
thought. 

“Addressing the young man, I said, 
‘The night city editor?’ 


““Oh, no,’ he replied, ‘there is no night 
city editor.’ 

““But you have a city editor, I sup- 
pose.’ 

“*Yes, but he never comes to the 
office.’ 

“What ?’ 

“Yes. You see, sir, he handles the 
news of the city, turns in his financial 
reports in the afternoon, and it is very 
seldom that we see him here at the office,’ 

“Here, indeed, my greenness was ex- 
posed—and for the enlightenment of the 
uninitiated I will say that the ‘city’ in 
London corresponds to our Wall Street. 
The city editor therefore, handles the 
news of the exchanges and the markets, 
and in the organization of the office no 
such terms are employed as city editor 
or night city editor, in the sense in which 
we use them, 

“And as the young fellow had shown 
himself quite companionable, I felt like 
unbosoming myself to him a little, and 
I told him the experience I had had in 
the office of the Times. He smiled 
broadly and I thought I even detected 
a chuckle, 

“You see, sir,’ he said, ‘before Lord 
Northcliffe’s death the newspapers ex- 
changed their news, but now we are 
really quite competitive. What has hap- 
pened in Hertford?’ 

““Flertford!’ said I. ‘I don’t come from 
Hertford, but Hartford, Conn., U. S. A, 
a city that was named after Hertford, to 
be sure, but is some distance away.’ 

““Oh, I see,’ he replied, ‘my mistake,’ 

“I then went on to tell him that the 
piece of news I referred to was a com- 
bination of all the hotels in Egypt, formed 
by Charles A. Baehler, proprietor of 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo. 

““Have you given this to any other 
paper ?’ 

““No,’ said I. ‘And I don’t care a rap 
whether you print it or not. It is of no 
interest to me, but I thought in my sim- 


-plicity that it was a piece of news which 


you would like.’ 

“He inquired (bully for him) the par- 
ticulars. 

“T informed him that Mr. Baehler had 
entertained Stanley, the King of Russia, 
King Edward when he was Prince of 
Wales, all the statesmen of Europe, 
James Gordon Bennett, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and, in fact, all the notables of the 
world, as it is said that one can meet 
all the notables in the world by staying 
a month on the terrace at Shepheard’s 
Hotel. 

“Tt might do for a five-line item, don’t 
you think?’ said I, and he admitted that 
he thought it would—but he would have 
to. put it up to somebody-or-other. 

““T suppose Mr. Baehler can be 
reached in London?’ he inquired, and I 
informed him that he was at the Carlton. 

“‘Oh, very good,’ said he, and I took 
my departure. 

“I felt that I had not accomplished 
much other than to get revenge on the 
London Times for an imagined slight, 
and the next morning with some satis- 
faction I told my room steward particu- 
larly to bring up a copy of the London 
Daily Mail with my coffee and rolls. 

“Great expectations, but was there a 
line in it about the new hotel combine 
in Egypt? There was not.” 


Plan New Topeka Daily 


Unless plans of Democratic leaders 
strike a snag, a second daily paper for 
that party will be in operation in Kansas 
within a few months. On May 1 a com- 
pany of Democrats took over the Hutch- 
inson Gazette. It is understood that 
the present Democratic News, a weekly, 
will be made into a daily. 


Strongs Buy Minnesota Paper 


The Virginia (Minn.) Daily Virginian 
has been purchased by R. D. Strong and 
others. Mr. Strong takes the post of 
editor and F. H, Strong becomes busi- 
ness manager. 


Boost Lackawanna Trail 


Newspapers in Binghamton and Scran- 
ton will co-operate in a publicity drive in 
the interest of the Lackawanna Trail. 


Sar Sy eae. 
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Member Associated Press Member A. B.C. 


Into the Home 


Here are two facts worth considering, when an advertising 
campaign is being planned: 


It is estimated that over 90% of all clothing, house- 
hold and food products are purchased by women. 


Over 90% of The Christian Science Monitor’s 
circulation is delivered into the home, where such 
advertisements are read—slowly, carefully, com- 
fortably—in the receptive leisure hours in which 
purchases are planned and decided upon. 


Written essentially for the home, the Monitor 1s read—page 
by page—for its informative, clean news and dependable 
advertising. Thus it presents a unique and pre-eminent 
value both to the retail merchant, and to the manufacturer 
whose goods are offered to the public through avenues of 
retail distribution. 


The Christian Science Monitor is read daily in thousands of 
homes throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain, and it has subscribers in every city of importance 
throughout the civilized world. 


‘The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON 
21 East 40th Street 107 Falmouth Street 2, Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2 


Advertising men attending the A. A. C. W. Convention are cordially invited to call at the New York office 
of the Monitor and to visit the Publishing House of The Christian Science Publishing Society, in Boston, Mass. 
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INDIANA 


Presents Facts for British 


Advertisers 
Area, square miles........ 36,354. ..37th in rank 
Population, 1920....... 2,930,390...11th in rank 


Indiana is one of the best prospect territories 
in the Union, it is an agricultural, a manufac- 
turing state, a business state. 


Indiana’s first great wealth came from its 
farms, and agriculture still plays an important 
part in its trade life. Its agricultural value is 
great, ranking tenth of all states with value of 
all farm property exceeding 


$3,042,000,000 


tremendous, 


industrial value is 
ranking ninth in point of value of products 


Indiana’s 


with 


$1,901,846,000 


Of the total population of 2,930,390 about 
50.5% live in cities and towns of more than 
2,900 inhabitants. The number of cities with 
at least this population is 93. 


The following newspapers will be good ones 
to consult for further information. 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


5,200 -025 


Circulation 


*Crawfordsville Review 


«Ls! te, ces ixbtedh el Oe) ai ielea— 


+Decatur) Democrat) as (0.7 2a ee (E) 3,144 -025 
*Evansville Courier ......... dati (CM) 26,325 .06 
*Evansville: Courier 5s eee (S) 23,504 .06 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .. ..... (M) 26,279 -07 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S). 31,008 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ..... er CESS, S526 .09 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune....... (E) 10,409 .05 
*Indianapolis) Newsy sincs ccs scleiensiee (E) 127,361 .23 
*Lafayette Journal & Courier tEy Mone 19,284 .05 
La: PortesHeraldi_aonrl. ae toh eee aos (E) 4,106 .025 
+South Bend News-Times..... CED reese 21,605 -06 
*South Bend News-Times............. (S) 20,174 -06 
~South Bend Tribune...(S) 18,909...(E) 19,368 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 24,442 -06 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


DWIN GOODRIDGE, of Corning, 

N. Y., has purchased the C, Freeman 
Advertising Company in that city. The 
business was formerly owned by Earl F. 
Heischer. 


Frank J. Mooney, who recently formed 
an advertising agency in San Francisco 
and will take over the business of the 
Advertising Service Company, has been 
actively engaged in the advertising busi- 
ness in Detroit. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Hupp Motor 
Car Company, and later was on the staff 
of Taylor, Critchfield, Craig Company, 
advertisers. 


Cliff Knoble, of the staff of Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, is the 
author of a new book, “Automobile Sell- 
ing Sense,” which is just off the press. 


The Advertising Service Company, 
Ltd., and the H. K. McCann Company, 
Ltd., have joined forces in Canada. The 
business will be conducted under the 
name of the Advertising Service Com- 
pany, Ltd. C. Truscott Solomon is presi- 
dent and will have charge of the Toronto 
office at 14 King street, East. H, R. 
Cockfield is secretary-treasurer and will 
look after the Montreal office at 70 Mc- 
Gill College avenue. 


Fire of unknown origin gutted the 
building occupied by the United Adver- 
tising Corporation at Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Ethridge Company, New York, 
announces the following additions to its 
art staff: Oscar Kellor, J. F. Murray, 
Louis C. Menna and Harold F. Sprague. 


Walter H. Bamford, Jr., for several 
years in the production department of 
the Ericson Agency, has become a part- 
ner of Robert B. Hamilton, under the 
corporate name Hamilton & Bamford, A. 
A. and A. A., Inc., with offices at 522 
Fifth avenue. Hamilton was formerly 
president and treasurer of the Robert 
Hamilton Corporation, 50 Union Square, 
from which he withdrew in 1921. 

Miss Margaret Manning has joined the 
Hunt-Luce Advertising Company, Inc., 
Boston, as checking elerk. 

C. S. Bauman has joined the Ralph 
Service Agency, Los Angeles, as account 
executive. He was formerly with the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, 
and more recently with the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

The name of the Spencer-Lay Com- 
pany, New York, has been changed to 
the Lay Company, Inc. 

Karl V. S. Howland has joined the 
W. S. Hill Company, of New York. He 
was formerly president of the Independent 
Corporation, publishers, New York. He 
also has been with the Outlook Company, 
New York, as secretary. 

James A. Tedford has resigned as man- 
ager of the New York office of the Wylie 
B. Jones Agency to join Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Ine.. New York. He was former- 
ly with Lyddon & Hanford. 

George N. Wallace, until recently sec- 
retary of Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 
Inc., is now with the Wallerstein-Sharton, 
Inc., also of New York. 

W. B. MacKenny of Philadelphia has 
opened a general agency at 1830 Arch 
street under the name of W. B. Mac- 
Kenny & Co. He formerly was treasurer 
of the S. H. Robinson Co., outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

Jabin Caldwell, for the past two years 
in the engineering department of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
has become secretary-treasurer of the 
Charles A. Hall Company, Omaha. 

Wilbur D. (Dick) Nesbit of the Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Company, Chicago, for- 
mer newspaper man:and noted writer of 
verse, will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Cedarville (O.) College in June. 
Nesbit is a native of Cedarville. 

The American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies has moved into new quar- 
ters in the New Park-Lexington Building, 
New York, 

Oliver M. Byerly has organized an ad- 


vertising business at Cleveland. He was 
formerly vice-president of the Lee BE, 
Donnelley Company. 


Francis DeWitt, Robert E. Carew and 
A. Phillips de Cernea have joined the 
oe of Sherman & Lebair, Inc. New 

ork. 


H. C, Briney has been appointed copy 
chief of the Chicago office of the Ferry- 
Hanly Company. He was for ten years 
with the George Batten ‘Company, ¥ 


Frank J. O’Keefe has returned to the » 
McLain-Simpers Organization, Philadel- 
phia. ; 

C. E. Austin and Richard E. Tucker || 
have joined the copy and service staff of 
the Hoops Advertising Company, Ine., 
Chicago. 

Charles Daniel Frey, head of the 
agency in Chicago bearing his name and 
A Briggs, vice-president of the 
Poster Advertising Company, New York, 
have been decorated by the French 
Government with the Medaille de la Re- 
connaissance Francaise. Both were nat- 
ional directors of the American Protective 
League during the war, working with the 
Department of Justice and the Division 
of Military Intelligence. . 


Lynn W. Ellis, vice-president of the 
H. K. McCann Co., Inc., who has been 
in charge of the Cleveland office of the 
company, has joined the New York office, 
PE Atwood succeeds him at Cleve- 
land. 


Maurice L. Hirsch has joined the 
Brooklyn branch of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., as copy chief. He was re- 
cently with the agency of Irwin Jordan 
Rose, New York. 


W.N. Bayless, for the last three years 
chief of service for the Powers-House 
Company, Cleveland, has acquired an in- 
terest in the Schulte-Tiffany Company 
Cleveland. The name of the agency has 
been changed to the Tiffany-Bayless 
Company, with Mr, Bayless as treasurer. 


Chicago Press Golf Scores 


H. G. Weagant, with a net of 76, on 
May 7 won the Chicago Press Club golf 
meet at Edgewater and the wrist watch 
presented by Jesse Matteson, president 
of the club. Oscar Lundberg and Irving 
Vaughn of the Tribune, and A. T. Pack- 
ard of the Post tied for second with 81. 
Weagant is of the Examiner staff. Don 
Chamberlain of the Tribune took the 
high net prize from William Sahud of 
the Post by 14 strokes at 207. Other 
low scores of the meet were: B. G. Wy- 
rick, Associated Press, 85; H. F. Mun- 
zel, Examiner, 85; Carl M. Marston, 
News, 85; C. A. Segner, Post, 86; Frank 
W. Carson, Examiner, 87; Lewis Hunt, 
Post, 87; Park West, American, 87. 


Newspaper Building Sold 


A three-story stone building at 25 
South Meridian street, Indianapolis, oc- 
cupied by the Times, has been sold by 
W. D. Boyce, Chicago, former proprietor, 
to the Banner Furniture Company for 
approximately $200,000. The Scripps- 
Howard interests, which purchased the 
Times from Mr. Boyce some time ago, 
are negotiating for a site on the north 
side of Maryland street, between Capitol 
and Senate avenues, upon which they 
propose to erect a newspaper building. 
Their lease on the South Meridian street 
building expires within a year. 


Pressmen Save Woman’s Life 


Modern surgical methods and the fine 
sacrificing spirit shown by pressmen ac- 
count for the recovery of Mrs. Robert 
Dann, wife of a Peoria (Ill.) Star press- 
man, Suffering from pernicious anemia 
of several years’ duration, Mrs. Dann’s 
life was saved by seven transfusion op- 
erations in less than two months—her 
husband furnishing the blood for the first 
two transfusions and five pressmen for 
one operation each. The men who volun- 
teered for the ordeal were William F. 
Kircher, George Scott, Henry Max and 
Fred Straley of the Star, and Ralph 
Skinner of the Journal. 


May I Send You Today: 


Editors and Advertising Men Have Been Keen 
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One hundred pages of the most interesting and beautiful adver- 
tising of publishers—in one color, two colors and four colors—ever 
brought together in a general magazine! You will see how the 
London Times, New York Times, Chicago News, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and scores of other publications present their an- 
nouncements to the Public—the most convincing array of appeal 
and argument imaginable. And even the 130 pages of text is inter- 
esting, with an authoritative interview with Herbert Hoover, ar- 
ticles by Julius H. Barnes, Hilaire Belloc and others, showing the 
great part business and advertising plays in building up understand- 
ing in the world. It is the most impressive number of OUR 
WORLD I’ve put out and I want to send you a copy with my com- 


pliments. 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON. 


About OUR WORLD From the Start, Because: 


It gives each month a vivid, human narrative of what is going 
forward in every part of the world. It gives the background of 
current events, without bias or prejudice, but with informative com- 
ment and opinion. It makes you see clearly the conditions under 
which other people are living and the new ideas that are shaping the 
world. It is an absorbingly interesting magazine full of things that 
you not only ought to know but that you want to know. OUR 
WORLD is a magazine of fact, not of opinion. It tells you, not 
what to think, but what to think about. The world has changed 
tremendously in the past eight years. The map of Europe has been 
completely altered, old empires have vanished and new nations have 
taken their places. So, when we read foreign news we often fail to 
understand clearly what it is all about, because we do not know the 
conditions underlying the news. OUR WORLD supplies this need 
by giving a keenly interesting story of those conditions that form the 
background of daily news. 


OUR WORLD 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON, Publisher 


9 East 37th Street New York City 
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A Rich Section Which 
Grows Richer Each Year 


Iowa ranks 16th in population and 23rd in 
area. She ranks 


FIRST IN COMBINED VALUE OF LIVE STOCK 
FIRST IN PRODUCTION OF CORN 

FIRST IN PRODUCTION OF OATS 

FIRST IN PRODUCTION OF HOGS 

FIRST IN TELEPHONES IN FARM HOMES 
FIRST IN AUTOMOBILES PER CAPITA 

FIRST IN LITERACY 

FIRST IN VALUE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
FIRST IN VALUE OF FARM MACHINERY 
FIRST IN PER CAPITA WEALTH 


Iowa holds a leading position in the number of 
tractors on farms and owns sixty-nine different 
makes of motor trucks, about 9,000 are on 
farms. 


You can do as much with a few dollars spent 
in daily newspapers here as anywhere, and 
much more than in most places. 


To reach the people of Iowa, you must use 
Iowa newspapers—the home papers that the 
folks in these towns and cities love —the 
papers that are published in the interest of the 
people in these towns and cities. 


HERE THEY ARE 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye ........... (M) 10,387 -04 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye ........... (S) 13,163 -04 
“Cedar Rapids Gazette ........... (E) 20,636 .06 
fCouncil Bluffs Nonpareil....... (E&S) 16,055 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader... (E) 15,033 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader... .(S) 18,132 -06 
*Davenport Times ............... (E) 24,856 -07 
*Des Moines Capital............. (E) 62,780 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital....... (S) 28,769 14 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ......... (E) 6,320 -035 
+Mason City Globe Gazette........ (E) 12,019 .035 
*Muscatine Journal .............. (E) 8,022 .035 
*Ottumwa Courier .............. (E) 13,186 .05 
*Waterloo Evening Courier........ (E) 15,909 -05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
;Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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JOURNALISTA IS) NAME 
OF PROPOSED CITY 


Florida Seaport Project Sponsored by 
Newspaper Men and Backed 
by Orlando Capi- 
talists 


Journalista is to be the name of a 
new city in Florida sponsored by news- 
paper men. 

It is to be a seaport at a site East of 
Cocoa and South of Cape Canaveral. It 
was announced from Orlando some 
months ago that a company was forming 
a railroad to penetrate the fruit belt of 
Florida, with a terminus at the deep 
water harbor formed by this cape. The 
site of the new city lies to the south of 
the proposed railroad terminus on the 
broad area of high land between the 
ocean beach and the Banana River. The 
new company starts out with a site 
nearly two miles long extending along 
the beach, to a depth of about half a 
mile inland. 

A company of Orlando capitalists ac- 
companied by a Tennessee newspaper 
man, are on the ground going over the 
details of the project. The party com- 
poses H. H. Dickson, president of the 
Dickson-Ives company, of Orlando, one 
of the leading department stores of the 
state; James L. Giles, a former mayor 
of Orlando and wealthy capitalist; R. B. 
Brossler, president of the Reporter-Star 
Publishing Company, publishers of Or- 
lando’s afternoon newspaper, who will 
be vice-president and general manager of 
the big beach enterprise, and Walter 
Johnson, owner of the Chattanooga 
News, and secretary of the Southern 
Newspapers Publishers’ association. 

R. B. Brossier conceived the idea of 
having a company of leading newspaper 
men get behind the project to the end of 
not only giving it publicity. but also to 
insure newspaper vision and creative 
power. 

The new city site is reached by bridges 
and newly built roads leading across 
islands and rivers east of Cocoa. A bond 
issue of $500,000 was expended to make 
it possible to reach the beach on hard 
road. 


NEW DAILY FOR HOUSTON 


Company to Publish Dispatch Is Char- 
tered, No Date Set 
(By Telegraph to Eptror & FuBLisHER) 


Austin, Tex., May 17—The Houston 
Dispatch Publishing Company, of Hous- 
ton, today was granted a charter. G. E. 
Kepple, former managing editor of the 
Houston Chronicle, and others, are the 
organizers. The capital stock is $100,000, 
of which $50,000 was paid in cash. Other 
incorporators are E. Marvin Bailey and 
Ja V2 Scott. 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PusitsHEr) 


Houston, Tex., May 17—ln a state- 
ment made to Epiror & PusiisHER to- 
day, G. E. Kepple said: “It is too early 
to furnish details of the Dispatch Com- 
pany’s plans, but we will do so later. 
The Houston Dispatch will be inde- 
pendent and published daily.” 


CIRCULATORS’ OUTING READY 


New York City Party to Leave for 
Catskills Monday 


James McKernan, manager of the cir- 
culation department of the New York 
World, chairman of the New York City 
Circulation Managers’ Association, an- 
nounces that everything is set for the as- 
sociation’s annual outing in the Catskills 
May 21, 22, 23, 24. Members of the 
New York State Association have been 
invited to attend. 

The party will leave New York on the 
Saugerties & New York Steamboat Line, 
Monday. 


Carriers’ Contest Outing 
L. F. Dver, assistant circulation mana- 
ger of the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
announces that the first lake contest trip 


of 1923 will be held June 20-21. 


competition among carriers for the out- 
ing will end June 16. 


WITH THE NEWS SERVICES, AND 
SYNDICATES 


Frank Philbrick is now employed as 
vacation relief editor in the Columbus 
(O.) office of the Associated Press, 

A C. Runyan is employed as vacation 
relief editor in the Atlanta office of the 
Associated Press. 


T. R. Gill, assistant night editor in the 
Oklahoma City office of the Associated 
Press, is covering the extra session of the 
Texas Legislature, 


Donald McKay, formerly correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press at Sioux 
Falls, has been transferred to Lincoln, 
Neb., temporarily as correspondent. 

Kenneth W. Mayo, who has been As- 
sociated Press correspondent at Lincoln, 
has been transferred to Sioux Falls. 

Terrence Hays, of the Chicago bureau 
of the Associated Press, has been sent to 


Green Bay, Wis., as acting correspondent. — 


‘F. C. Scoville, who has been Associated 
Press correspondent at Havana, Cuba, 
has been made correspondent at Mexico 
City, succeeding Louis LaCoss, resigned. 
The Havana bureau has been discon- 
tinued. 

Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general 
manager of the Associated Press, and 
Mrs. Elliott are spending two weeks at 
Yama Farms, N. Y. 

Jesse D. Crosswy, Associated Press 
correspondent at Rio de Janeiro, is on a 
vacation in New York. ; 

P. R. Mickelson, who has been Associ- 
ated Press correspondent at Green Bay, 
Wis., has been transferred to the Omaha 
office as night editor. 

W. A. Wells, who for a year had been 
a filing editor for the Associated Press 
in Denver, has gone to Helena in charge 
of the Montana State House bureau. He 
succeeds Leon Rowland, who goes to the 
Western division office of the Associated 
Press in San Francisco. 


The Attleboro (Mass.) Sun and the 
Poplar Bluffs (Mo.) Republican have 
been elected to membership in the As- 
sociated Press. 

R. J. Gibbons, who has been Chicago 
manager of the N E A Service for 
several years, has been shifted to the 
Cleveland office. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., head of the 
C. V. Service, accompanied by his busi- 
ness manager, C. C. Billings, has ar- 
rived in Victoria, B. C. Mr. Vanderbilt 
intends to spend most of the Summer at 
his island home on Sproat Lake. 

Better Times, Inc., of New York, pub- 
lishers of Better Times and the Weekly 
Better Times Bulletin, announces inau- 
guration of the Better Times Syndicate, 
which will furnish articles and cartoons 
for publications in Chamber of Com- 
merce and local periodicals, on topics re- 
lating to civic development and _ social 
progress. 


The United States Press Syndicate is 
the latest addition to the feature syndi- 
cate field. The editorial productions of 
this outfit, located in Los Angeles, will 
consist, for some time at least, of feature 
articles on politics and economy: written 
by experts and edited for publication by 
a staff of experienced editors. Robert 
Valentine New is president. 


Criticism Costs Advertising 


Because of an editorial criticism the 
Ogden Theatre, a motion picture house, 
has withdrawn its advertising from the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner. A 
building belonging to the Peery estate 
that operates the theatre was destroyed 
by fire and the newspaper criticized the 
estate for not providing safeguards for 
the public and a passageway around the 
boarded-in store front of the fire-ruined 
building. The Peerys are contemplating 
erection of a business block on the site 
of the ruins that will include, and, ac- 
cording to their informal announcements, 
a newspaper plant. 


The 
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ennsylvania—The Market 


AS A TERRITORY IT IS 
NOT TOO HARD TO GET AROUND IN 
NOT TOO LARGE AND UNWIELDY 
NOT TOO SMALL TO BE INSIGNIFICANT 


Pennsylvania has 169 cities of over 5,000 population. Collectively 
they have over 5,000,000 people. Nearly 58 per cent of the population 
of the state—8,720,017 


387 wholesale and 27,304 retail 


grocery dealers. 


_ 1,282 sporting goods dealers 


310 department stores 
102 wholesale and 3,856 retail 


automobile supplies dealers. 


796 wholesale and 5,480 retail 


tobacconists. 


869 wholesale and 4,904 retail 


confectioners. 


299 wholesale and 3,437 retail dry 


goods stores. 


63 wholesale and 3,355 retaii 
druggists. 


132 wholesale and 12,719 retail 


shoe dealers. 
102 wholesale and 1,297 retail 


hardware stores 


31 wholesale and 1,440 retail 


electrical stores 


Pretty good territory — pretty good sources of distribution. 


Hard to beat anywhere. 


Intensive cultivation of this territory—cooperation with local dealers 
and local daily newspapers will open big trade for merchandise of all 


kinds. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
+Allentown Call .....---.--+-- (M) 29,273 -09 -09 +Scranton Times .....---++++> (E) 37,748 12 10 
Po Bestown Calle: gcc 7: (Sele, 149 ee 09 47-99 Soper Hi orald heme es hs oe (E) 5,391 021.021 
Bloomsburg Press .......----- M 6,750 029 .029 
oe ree Republican.. re 14,824 .05 .05 TR LET Ale ie SE aah CNS I i Slender 
PCasterille Record i070). =. (E) 5,369 0214 .0214 *Warren)Times-Mirror ).2.»- (E&M) 8,115  ..036 — -036 
+Connellsville Courier ......-. (E) 6,247 .0179 .0179 *Washington Observer and 


+Easton Express .........----+ (E) 20,017 .07 .07 Reporter ......--+-+-++> (M&E) 16,378 .06 05 
*Easton Free Press ......----++> (E) 13,293 .05 .05 +West Chester Local News......- (E) 11,297 -03 .03 
*Erie Times ......-.- eieaer ages 86.0 (E) 27,499 .08 .08 *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader..... (E) 22,577 .08 .05 
tHarrisburg Telegraph .....--. (E) 39,685 .095 095 PY orLeDispateneen ct aes 2 (E) 17,364 .045 .045 
RE Rape de a ae dob SER ed tah ae 4York Gazette and Daily....... (M) 17,006 .045 .045 
*Oil City Derrick.. .......--- (M) 6,296 .035 -035 

+Pottsville Republican and Morning *A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 


Paper ..-..---2-e+eeeee- (E&M) 14,114 07 .06 


(M) 32,180 12 10 +Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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“In Boston It’s the Post’ 


Circulation Averages 
for 1922 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, General and 
Total Display Advertising 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Batly Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives co-operation. 


oti lajiper 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


General 


Nine Million 
a Day : 


ILWAUKEE purchases 

average more than nine 
million dollars every business 
day. Wisconsin purchases 
average more than _ thirty- 
three million dollars a day. 
You can cover Milwaukee 
and rich surrounding terri- 
tory at one cost only with— 


OU used to boast that 

“Enterprise” was your 
middle name. Wrong, it’s 
service. And it’s the sort 
of service that we appreci- 
ate. NEA is the only “serv- 
ice’ worthy of the name. 


The Taunton Daily Gazette, 
Taunton, Mass. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. Third St. Cleveland, O. 
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URGES LAW TO ALLOW D. Bailie, Clarendon Chronicle, is run- 


RETAIL PRICE FIXING 


Federal Trade Commissioner Gaskill 
Thinks This Might Prevent 
Deterioration in Quality 


of Goods 


Addressing American Trade Associa- 
tion executives, May 9, at a dinner at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, in connec- 
tion with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce convention, Federal Trade 
Commissioner Nelson B. Gaskill advo- 
cated legislation to permit a manufacturer 
to fix a resale price for his product under 
certain conditions. 

Court decisions so far have prevented 
such action. Mr. Gaskill said: 


To the inability of a manufacturer to protect 
the price of his product may be attributed quite 
as much as to any other cause the tendency to 
deterioration of quality which is a distressing 
manifestation along many lines to day. 

Deterioration of quality is a remedy alterna- 
tive only to going out of business, which is 
forced upon the producer who cannot to any 
effective degree protect the selling price of his 
product. It is a truism that the purchaser will 
buy in the cheapest market, and even a small 
variation is sufficient to divert the current of 
trade. 

There is danger in monopoly, there is injury 
in restraint of trade, and these practices are de- 
nied by the law because they close the door of 
opportunity to the individual, the maintenance 
of which as a free and open channel is essen- 
tial not only to American institutions, but to 
the exact operation of the competitive system. 

Where monopoly is sought in a relatively 
few instances, where combinations in restraint 
of trade occasionally make their appearance, 
while the alarm from. these manifestations is 
justifiable and is not to be minimized, a con- 
stant danger lies in the practice now so preva- 
lent of single line leaders sold below cost for 
the purpose of inducing other business, or es- 
tablishments in which many lines are sold below 
cost with concealed profits in other sales which 
not only equalize the loss, but translate the 
whole practice into a profit balance. 

The most effective remedy—resale price 
maintenance—must, in my opinion, be recov- 
ered not only for the sake of the manufacturer 
or the distributer, but for the sake of those 
who tomorrow and the day after tomorrow will 
seek to enter into business as individuals and 
find the door of opportunity closed against 
them unless this unbalanced method of selling 
is checked. 

To accomplish this result legislation will be 
needed. This legislation should, in my opinion, 
distinguish clearly between a producer and his 
selected distributers and those other groups 
whose agreements may well be regarded as 
inimical to the policy stated in the Sherman 
law. It should require that the protected prices 
to be fixed by the producer should operate as 
a maximum as well as a minimum in order that 
the good faith of the practice should be mani- 
fest and its exercise removed from suspicion as 
contributing to undue exaction anywhere along 
the line of distribution. 

And it would be well should such legislation 
include provision for the due publication of the 
protected prices and any changes therein in 
order that the purchasing public may be ad- 
vised as to the producer’s Purpose and be 
guarded against a misrepresentation of which 
the producer may have no notice, 


Editor Alleges Kidnaping 


Frank Hoiles, editor of the Alliance 
(O.) Review, has brought suit against 
John B. Cox, former head of the Jo B. 
Fox Transportation Company, on a 
charge of kidnaping. According to the 
indictment, Cox took “Hoiles in a ma- 
chine to a lonely spot and demanded, at 
the point of a gun, $10,000. The trial 
opened April 26 in Canton. 


Office on Canadian Side 


The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette has 
opened a branch office at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., in charge of George F. Palmer, 
formerly of the Kingston( Ont.) Stand- 
ard. The office will handle news, circula- 
tion and advertising matters. 


Virginia Editors Seek Office 


Three Virginia editors are seeking re- 
election to the House of Delegates this 
year. They are: Wilbur C. Hall, Loud- 
oun Times; Clarence J. Campbell, Am- 
herst New Era; Charles R. Warren, 
Times-Gazette, Chatham. One, 


ning for the first time for a seat in that 
body. Peter Saunders, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Franklin Chronicle, Rocky 
Mount, is a candidate for treasurer of 
Franklin County, and Paul Scarborough, 
editor or the Tidewater News, Franklin, 
is offering himself for treasurer of South- 
ampton County, 


Reporters in Error—Election Bet 


When Howard Jackson was elected 
Mayor of Baltimore recently, reporters 
for the Hagerstown (Md.) Daily Mail, 
the Democratic sheet, joined reporters 
of the Morning Herald in a soft-shell 
crab supper after the Republican paper, 
giving news of the Democratic candi- 
date’s election, had been put to bed. Win- 
ners in a pre-election argument, C. Neill 
Baylor, J. Preston Usilton and R. B. 
White, treated the losers, Anthony H. 
Hankey, Richard O. Shafer and Harry 
Fridinger. 


67 Years, No Issue Skipped 


The Waverly (lIa.) Independent-Re- 
publican has just completed its 67th year. 
During that time not an issue has been 
missed. For the past 33 years the news- 
paper has been edited by J. F. Grawe, 
who is perhaps the oldest newspaper 
editor and publisher in Iowa. He is a 
veteran of the Civil War and knew 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Newspaper Man Missing a Year 


A nation-wide search is being made 
for Isaiah H. Shain of Roxbury, Mass., 
Boston newspaper man, who disappeared 
a year ago. He conducted an advertis- 
ing and publicity business following his 
work on an afternoon paper. No motive 
for his disappearance has been found. 


State Holds Up Papers’ Bills 


State Auditor G. E. Hackmann, of 
Missouri, did not act entirely without 
legal advice in declining to pay the claims 
of 115 Republican newspapers for pub- 
lishing the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment submitted to voters last November. 
The claims total over $239,000. 


Gives Old Files to State 


Files of the Dubuque (Ia.) Times, 
for the years of 1857 to 1861 have been 
presented to the Iowa State Historical 
Department by John W. Taylor, of St. 
Paul, son of John W. Taylor, who was 
president of the Times Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Houston Post Trade Booklet 


The Houston Post has just issued a 
fine imitation leather covered booklet 
portraying the advantages of Houston as 
a trade center. The final pages explain 
the news features and services of the 
post, and print the paper’s circulation by 
counties and towns, 


Fight Raise in Wire Rates 


California newspaper publishers are re- 
sisting before the State Railroad Com- 
mission the application of the Western 
Union for an increase in State press rates, 
H. W. Norton represents the San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Los Angeles pub- 
lishers’ associations. 


Editor Gets Prison Sentence 


John Mitchell, Jr., editor of the Planet, 
a negro weekly of Richmond, Va., was 
convicted April 30 of making a false 
entry on the books of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of that city while president 
of the institution prior to its failure sev- 
eral months ago and was sentenced to 
three years in the penitentiary. 


Weekly Revenue Bulletin 


The Internal Revenue Bureau is to 
publish weekly in bulletin form its de- 
cisions on tax and Prohibition matters. 
In addition there will be a quarterly 
digest, the whole available to subscribers 


Thomas at $2 a year. 


140,000 
Circulation 


The Capital of the 
nation’s largest news- 
paper, covering Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, 
and southern Mary- 


land. 


Over 50% more cir- 
culation than any 
other Washington 
Sunday paper. 


Sunday Times-Herald 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and General Manager 
National Advertising Representatives 
G, LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago, Detroit, St, Louis, Los Angeles 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York and Boston 


PAID 


CIRCULATION 


SELLING 
CAMPAIGNS 


Great increase in 
your circulation in a 
few weeks—all paid 
in, advance—nothing 
under six months, 
Conservative sery- 
ice—positive results. 
Sixteen years of sub- 
stantial successes, 
Service you will like. 
Ask about us. 


THE PULTZ CO., Ltd. 
32 Sec. Nat. Bank Bidg., 

READING, PA. 
Long Distance 2410-R 


From nothing—to 


200,000 


in seven months 


DETROIT 


» SUNDAY 


TIMES 
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“OHIO 


Invites All British Delegates 
To Visit This Ideal Market 


+Akron Beacon Journal 

Akron Times 

Akron Sunday Times 
+Bellefontaine Examiner 
+Cincinnati Enquirer 

+Columbus Dispatch 

+Columbus Dispatch 

Columbus, Ohio State Journal. (M) 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal. (S) 
+Conneaut News Herald 

Dover Daily Reporter 

+Ironton Irontonian 

Kenton Democrat 


Population (Census 1920) 
Density of Population 

Towns under 2,500 population 
Towns over 2,500 population 
Cities over 100,000 

Cities over 25,000 

Total urban population 

Total rural population 
Manufacturing establishments 
Wage earners 


Varied industries 

First in 

Railroad mileage 

Number of automobiles 

Number of farms 

Number of farms owned by occupants 
Land in farms (acres) 

Improved land in farms (acres) 

Average acreage per farm 

Average value per farm 


5,799,394 
141.4 


672 
148 


7 


21 


3,677,136 
2,082,258 
16,125 
730,733 
Value of products $5,100,308,728 


246 
18 


9,001 
720,632 
256,695 
177,986 


23,915,888 
18,542,353 
91.6 


$12,060 
Value of all farm property $3,095,666,336 


The State of Ohio is one of the fertile trade territories in 
the U. S. A. The daily newspapers listed here are market 


finders for manufacturers. They invite you, British dele- 


gates to visit their state and cities. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines 
38,176 ; A +Lima News and Times-Dem.. . (E&S) 
21,416 é 4 Lima Republican-Gazette.. . (M&S) 
21,439 =. f Middletown Journal ( 
4,642 ‘ . +Newark American-Tribune . 
73,098 Piqua Call Press Dispatch 
86.427 +Portsmouth Sun and Times. . 
; +Portsmouth Sun-Times 
87,448. : +Steubenville Gazette 
50,124. ° *Toledo Blade 
29,206 . : +Toronto Tribune 
3,040 4 4 *Youngstown Vindicator 
4,537 4 4 *Youngstown Vindicator 


Circula- 
tion 
16,928 
10,270 
5,117 
6,980 
6,073 
17,545 
11,923 
8,551 
102,875 
1,108 
26,134 
25,608 


353100. 4 *A, B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
2,400 : A +Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
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Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 
Howard R. Garis 
Rube Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 
Will Rogers 

Chas. Hanson Towne 
H. J. Tuthill 

John V. A. Weaver 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


SITUATION WANTED 


—as Assistant to Live-Wire 
Circulation Manager 


Want to work for Circulation Manager with 
daily mail list of 1,000 to 5,000 subscribers. 
Worked for Circulation 
Managers of papers like the Chicago Tribune, 
Superior Telegram, etc. 
Put me on the job and I’ll make your work 
Will make it easy for you to have 
Will make 
With 
subscriber complaints will 
Your mail list 
I can do all 
those things—many more—for less than 65c 
Chances are I can save you more 
Let me tell you my whole 
Write The Multi-Mailer System, in 


Years of experience. 
New York Times, 


easier. 
your mail list corrected daily. 
possible directly imprinted addresses. 
me on the job, 
practically be eliminated. 
will be under your sole centrol. 


a day. 
than my salary. 
story. 

care of 


ePedAunalic 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
I, A, KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
76 West Monree St., Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., San Franelseo 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circulation. 


Sworn Government Statement, Six Months Ending 
Six Months 
Increase 


March 31, 1923, 166,300 Daily. 
Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 145,953 Daily. 
in Daily Average Circulation, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Calif 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily 
newspaper in 


401 Tower Blidg., 6 North 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, 


Editor 


WHAT THE READERS SAY 


Mr. Conklin Gives His Side of His 
Controversy with Mr. Kellogg 


Lone Beacu, Cal., May 6, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusrisHEer: My attention has 
been directed to an article in your publication 
of April | 14, wherein it is said, under the 
heading, “Suit Against Kellogg Dropped,” that 
I withdrew the suit against Kellegg, with apolo- 
gies, and in which it appears that Kellogg 
denied the truth cf the charges. 

While I did give Kellogg a Statement as 
published in your article, * I did 
not apologize to him and my reason for with- 
drawing the suit was that Mr. Kellogg came 
to me in Long Beach two days after I filed 
the suit and purchased by stock in the Ana- 
heim Herald. I could then do nothing but 
withdraw the suit, for I was no longer a stock- 
hglder and in no way interested in the des- 
tinies of the Anaheim Herald. 

Every allegation made in my complaint was 
true, and the fact that two days after my suit 
was filed, Kellogg purchased my stock can be 
construed by anyone as meaning that Kellogg 
did not want to let the suit go through court 
to its ccnclusicn. JI sold my stock in the 
Adshets Herald to Kellogg at a most satis- 
factory price, and at a price he based when 
he sold scme of the stock last summer. 

I call ycur attenticn to this matter merely 
to set myself right with your readers and with 
my many newspaper friends over the country. 
I resent the inference in your article that I 
filed a suit against Kellogg without foundation. 
Every charge I made was true. If the charges 
were false, Kellogg would have no worry, for 
he could have his ‘day in court to disprove them, 
if he could. My interests are now all in the 
Long Beach Telegram and whether Mr. Kellogg 
carries cut his plans that were the basis for 
my suit, I do not care. 

Will you favor me by giving my side of the 
suit dismissal as much publicity as you gave 
Mr. Kellogg’s statement? Had known my 
statement * * * was going to be published 
in your publication, this statement of mine 
would have been published at the same time. 


S.S. CONKLIN; 
Business Manager Long Beach Telegram. 


“The Country Newspaper” 
Irmaca, N. Y., May 12, 1923. 


To Epitor & PusiisHEer: Could you give 
me just a line in your valued publication to 
call attention to a slight slip in Professor 
Lee’s most kind review of my little book, “The 
Country Newspaper’? The second point I 
tried to make in the chapter on the problems 
and difficulties of the country weekly is that 
“the small communities as they become less 
isolated and more sophisticated are more diffi- 
cult to satisfy in reading matter.’’ Prof. Lee’s 
interpretation, I realize, represents the usual 
point of view. ] 

He stated it this way: “‘The readers, being 
isolated, often know the news and therefore 
are more difficult to satisfy.” This would not 
be worth calling attention to were it not for 
the fact that too seldom in considering the 
country weekly do we stop to realize that no 
longer is the home paper the only paper read 
by most small town and country people, with 
the result that they are becoming more criti- 
cal; often the comparison they make between 
the. small paper—which quite satisfied them a 
decade ago—and the city paper is not favor- 
able to the local product. I feel, therefore, 
that this point is a reasonably important one, 
and I use it to sustain my position that the 
country weekly of the future must be better 
than it has been in the past. 


M. V. ATWOOD. 


Ethics Depend on Public 


Cuicaco, May 9, 1923. 


Epitror & PusiisHeR: A. H. Vandenberg, 
of the Grand Rapids Herald, informs me that 
you intend to publish in full the Amended Code 
of Ethics of newspaper editors. I would like 
to get a copy of this code of ethics as soon 
as possible and help give the same publicity 
among those who are not editors. 

I am enclosing you herein a copy of some 
of the Codes of Ethics adopted by the lawyers 
since 1908. We lawyers have found that it is 
impossible to establish ethics in any line of 
business unless the public help establish these 
ethics. In other words, if the public demand 
crooked lawyers and leaderless editors they will 
have them. 

Yours very truly, 


JOE BEATTY BURTT. 


Save the Life of a Child 
New York, May 4, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusitisnerR: Near East Relief, 
the organization chartered by Congress for the 
purpose of aiding the suffers from war and 
famine in the Near East, counts among those 
interested in working for it not only the 
editors and publishers of countless local papers 
and magazines throughout the country but also 
journalists and authors of national repute. 

Twenty-six writers of books are on the board 
of trustees. So is a book publisher, George A. 
Plimpton, a member of the firm of Ginn’s. So 
is Robert A. Cuddihy, publisher of the 
Literary Digest, who has thrown his own 
weight and that of his publication into the 
task of raising a large sum at a time of dire 
emergency. So is Vance McCormick, nationally 
known as a newspaper publisher as well as for 
his political activities. 
So are John Finley, former Commissioner of 
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Education of New York State and now as- 
sociate editor of the New York Times and 
Josephus Daniels, ex-Secretary of the Navy and 
editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server. 

On the editorial committee are Dr. Talcott 
Williams, emeritus professor of journalism in 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism; Hamilton 
Holt, former editor and owner of the Inde- 
pendent and now one of its editorial advisers, 
and Albert Shaw, founder and editor of the 
American Review of Reviews. 

All these men are interested in the work of 
Near East Relief for the children orphaned 
by war and massacre, nct only because they are 
students of foreign affairs and not only for 
humane reasons. There is an economic side to 
the orphan problem, an aspect that appeals to 
the hard-headed business man. For these 
children are not being pauperized; they are 
being trained for self-suport. And, because of 
the terrific loss of man-power among the 
Greeks and Armenians, these American-trained 
boys and girls will be the economic leaders of 
their people in the not far-distant future. 

The villages of Russia Armenia and the 
Caucasus and Syria are eager to get the six- 
teen-year-old carpenters and masons and smiths 
and weavers and tailors and shoemakers when 
they yield their places in the orphanages to 
younger children and step out into the world 
on their own. And the girls, trained to 
domestic work and to finger crafts—embroidery 
and lace-making and dressmaking—will be 
fitted to tak care of themselves or to manage 
skillfully the households of their husbands. 

It is America’s privilege to be the backer in 
this great enterprise of rehabilitaticn. Editors 
and publishers and writers are helping to put 
it over. 

Five dollars a month, $60 a year is the cost 
of a child. 


MABELL S. C. SMITH, 


Near East Relief, 151 5th Avenue, 
New York, 


A Word of Appreciation 


Granp Rapips, Mich., May 11, 1923. 

To Epitor & PusiisHerR: Returning from 
the April conventions in New York and Wash- 
ington I feel that you are entitled to a word 
of very sincere and appreciative praise for the 
manner in which you covered all of these 
events. 

I have never seen a finer or a more complete 
piece of work in trade journalism in any field. 
You are making a very definite and invaluable 
contribution to contemporary journalism. 


A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Editor and publisher, Grand Rapids Herald. 


Daily Changes to Weekly 


The Benton County Courier, printed at 
Corvallis (Ore.), has been bought by H. 
E. Brown of Silverton, Ore., who will 


~change it from a daily to a weekly. Cor- 


vallis has another daily, the Gazette- 
Times, besides a student daily, the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College Barometer. 


Welland Daily Gives Up 


After six months publication, the Wel- 
land (Ont.) Daily News has suspended. 
Competition of Buffalo and Toronto dail- 
ies and high cost of newsprint are given 
by Harry B. Sidey, publisher, as reasons 
for suspension. Welland now has no 
daily newspaper. 


Kansas Papers Consolidated 


R. R. Painter, editor of the Rolla 
(Kan.) Progress has taken over the Elk- 
hart (Kan.) Enterprise and has con- 
solidated the Progress and Enterprise, 
which will be issued at Elkhart weekly, 
under the name of the Morton County 
Progress. 


Overland Monthly Merged 


The Overland Monthly, published in 
San Francisco and founded by Bret Harte 
in 1868, has been consolidated with the 
Out West Magazine, established by 
Charles Lummis, 


Michigan Code Planned 


The University Press Club of Michi- 
gan is considering adoption of a code of 
ethics for Michigan. A committee has 
been named to prepare data, and editors 
of Michigan dailies are being asked to 
aid. It is expected the first draft will 
be ready within a few weeks. 


State Gets Bust of Writer 


The bust of Alfred Lambourne of Salt 
Lake City, writer and artist, has been 
presented to the State of Utah. It is 
the work of Mahonri Young: The pres- 
entation speech was made by Industrial 
Commissioner Nephi L. Morris. 


For 

Newspaper 
Buildings 

An organization of engineer 
specialists under direction of 
a trained newspaper man, : 
and specializing solely in 
newspaper, publishing and | 
printing buildings. | 


Ss. P. WEST ON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation | 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express 


Westchester County's 
Greatest Advertising 
Medium 


DAILY ARGUS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Carried 


Over 7,000,000 | 


Lines in 1922 | 


This is the Greatest Amount of 
Advertising Carried by Any 
Paper in This Important County. 


New Haven 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 35,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit — Chicago 


“The African World” 


AND 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


% wW’ OWeans 


its 
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Britishers Should Not Fail To Visit The 
Corner Stone of America— 


NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 
lation 
**Attleboro Sun - 4,805 
+Boston Sunday Advertiser... 481,029 
*Boston Globe (M& 280,605 
*Boston Globe ( 328,511 
Boston Telegram 145,113 
+Boston Transcript 38,236 
*Fall River Herald 14,206 
*Fitchburg Sentinel 10,739 
+Greenfield Recorder 8,350 
*Haverhill Gazette 15,916 
*Lynn Item (\ 16,643 
Lynn Telegram News..... 16,886 
Lowell Courier-Citizen and 
Evening Leader (M&E) 20,635 
*New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 82,349 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard (8S) 26,087 
+North Adams Transcript....(E) 9,334 
*Salem News ( 20,546 
Taunton Gazette 8,268 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 78,052 
*Worcester Sunday~ Telegram. (S) 44,470 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


+Bangor Daily Commercial...(E) 15,080 .05 
*Portland Press Herald...(M&S) 

*Portland Express 

*Portland Telegram 

+Waterville Sentinel 5,921 .085 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
+Keene Sentinel 3,384 .03 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


+Newport Daily News 6,126 
+Pawtucket Times 

+Providence Bulletin 

+Providence Journal... 

+Providence Journal 

+Providence Tribune 

*Westerly Sun 

*Woonsocket Call A 13,306 


F VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


*Barre Times 6,619 
~Bennington Banner 

Burlington Daily News 

*Burlington Free Press 

*Rutland Herald 

+St. Johnsbury Bg a tat 


+Bridgeport Post*Telegram (E&M) 45,201 
+Bridgeport Post (S) 19,926 
Hartford Courant 

Hartford Courant 

+Hartford Times 

*Meriden Record 

+Middletown Press 

+New Haven Register 

*New Lordon Day 

+Norwich Bulletin 

Norwalk Hour 

*Stamford Advocate 


*A, B. C, Statement, April 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1923, 


Here, in this group of states, you 
will find that 7,400,909 people live, 
approximately 7’2% of the total 
population of the United States. 


These people have forty per cent of 
the savings of the entire country, 
produce eleven and a half per cent 
of the country’s manufactured 
products, leading in many lines. 
Nearly forty per cent of the families 
in these New England Sates own 
their own home. 


New England is a twelve months 
market of gigantic magnitude 
twelve months in the year. The 
compact population—centered for 
the most part in large cities — 1s 
busy the year around. 


These New England Daily News- 
papers extend a cordial welcome 
to all British advertising men and 
express the wish that they will find 
time to visit this cornerstone of 
the United States. 


These papers’ are the leaders in 
circulation, in advertising, in in- 
fluence and completely cover New 
England. 
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CIRCULATION 


BUILDING== 


SUPREMACY 
Employed by Best 
Ask Any of These 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES (3) 
THE a ie INQUIRER 
2 
THE CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER 
THE WASHINGTON POST (2) 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 
THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


Write or Wire Care Atlanta Journal 


HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


a 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


Is showing two gratifying re- 
sults of its three-cent price: 


It has the Largest Circulation in 
New England at that price. 


It is taking on a Higher Grade 
of Advertising every month. ~ 


QUALITY and QUANTITY 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


In two years has increased 


Daily over 17,000 
Sunday over 41,000 


Present averages are 


Daily over 54,000 
Sunday over 77,000 


Rate 12c flat Daily 
15c flat Sunday 


Advertising gain for 1922 
1,025,432—Greatest in the South 


Represented by 
THE S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
CHICAGO 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(@Merning and Sunday) 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


ONE BIG MARKET 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
AND 


The Capitol District 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co. 
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OLLAR PULLFp Ss 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new . 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Adress your communication to the 


will not be returned, 


(THE abstract proposition set forth in 
all lists of rules covering successful 
salesmanship that a prospective buyer’s 
hobby intelligently worked upon will re- 
sult in orders is old stuff, but concrete 
examples of the working out of the 
proposition may be interesting. The lead- 
ing undertaker of a certain Western city 
was a prolific writer of what is termed 
poetry. The fact was open to the world. 
His effusions, rather good, too, many of 
them, appeared frequently in the local 
papers. Of advertising space in these 
papers he bought only one inch single 
column. A certain advertising salesman, 
having observed these things, wrote a 
half column of “poetry” bearing upon the 
good points of the undertaking shop and 
took it around to the undertaker, sug- 
gesting that he use it as an ad. It was 
good bait. The undertaker grabbed at it. 
“But,” said he, “it is very bad poetry 
(which it was), and I shall have to fix 
up something of my own for the pur- 
pose.” The contract was increased with- 
out difficulty from an inch to ten inches 
then and there—D. H. Talmadge, 193 
North Commercial street, Salem, Ore. 


The Spring and Summer seasons of 
safety campaigns will soon be here. Why 
not have the business and editorial de- 
partments co-operate in the presentation 
of a Safe Drivers’ Page, daily or weekly? 
The editorial department could contrib- 
ute a series of brief laymen’s lessons on 
the factors in motor car maintenance and 
operation which take subjects such as 
brakes, lubrication, headlights, and the 
use of signal devices. It should not be 
difficult, then, for the advertising depart- 
ment to stir up a lot of new business 
among the accessory and auto supply 
people. Incidentally, the paper which 
conducts a high grade page of this sort 
will gain the support and appreciation of 
the business men and organizations inter- 
ested in accident prevention—Louis Res- 
nick, 1421 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


The one thing which goes further to- 
ward making a city better and better than 
any one factor is building construction. 
Most cities have engaged in a great lot of 
building this season, and are looking 
forward to an even bigger year in 1924, 
so it would be appropriate for a news- 
paper to get up a two-page spread on 
which would appear stories telling about 
the city’s advance in building construc- 
tion this year and giving an outline of 
what may be expected next year and to 
have on these pages the ads of local 
builders, real estate men, plumbers and 
heaters, etc., in which each advertiser 
would cite some of the specific things he 
has done toward making the city bigger 
and better. Such a spread would touch 
a popular chord and could be put over 
by the paper quite easily—Frank H. Wil- 
liams, 1920 Spy Run avenue, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


“The BLANK Apartments Are Ready 
For Immediate Occupancy”—so reads a 
heading over a two-page spread in an In- 
dianapolis paper recently. An excellent 
write-up on the new building, its loca- 
tion, architectural beauty, convenience, 
etc., followed by ads of about thirty con- 
cerns interested in its construction, equip- 
ment and furnishings. Have this idea 
ready the next time a new building open- 
ing—apartment, theatre, hotel, office 
building, garage, etc., is announced in 
your city—George C. Marcley, Republi- 
can-Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


The A. H. Belo Company of Dallas 
has developed a unique method of build- 
ing goodwill for its Semi-Weekly Farm 
News. In conjunction with the home 


c J he Dovrar Putrer Epitor. 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


When they 
Unavailable ideas 


economics department of Texas A. & M. 
College, the newspaper is offering eight 
prizes in an “improved kitchen contest.” 
One set of prizes will be given for the 
kitchen making the greatest improvement 
in four months. The other prizes will be 
given for the most convenient kitchens. 
The county home demonstration agents 
will conduct the contests in the various 
counties, under the supervision of the A. 
& M. authorities. A State committee 
will make the final awards. The Farm 
News will carry suggestions for the con- 
testants and all the publicity for the 
contest. The prizes aggregate $95— 
Paul J. Thompson, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


A big national advertiser recently 
wrote us as follows: “In your letter you 
neglected to give us the type size of your 
page. We want to give you a half-page 
advertisement, but are unable to prepare 
it until we know the measurement of 
your journal. Publishers are losing busi- 
ness that mounts to seven figures every 
year, simply because they do not give 
industrial advertisers this information.” 
The letter which the advertiser referred 
to was a solicitation of space for a spe- 
cial edition, and through negligence we 
did not mention our page size. Judging 
from his reply, we were not the first to 
make such an omission. This tip should 
be especially valuable to publishers and 
advertising managers of industrial and 
trade journals in which field there is such 
a variation of page sizes, and even to the 
publishers of country weeklies and small 
dailies—Ruel McDaniel, P. O. Box No. 
683, New Orleans. 


A number of dailies are running regu- 
lar news stories about the various oddities 
and bargains to be found in the classi- 
fied section of the paper each day. Why 
not go this idea a point more and extend 
the story to the display advertisements, 
or make an entirely different daily fea- 
ture of the news to be found in the dis- 
play advertisements? The feature could 
be headed something like this: “We See 
By Today’s Advertisement That——.” 
Then under this heading quote the most 
important announcements, from a news 
standpoint, that are to be seen in the 
day’s advertising copy. This feature will 
prove to be not only a passably good news 
idea, but it will be a goodwill builder 
for the advertising department among the 
paper’s advertisers. Furthermore, it 
should promote friendly competition 
among local advertisers for the distinc- 
tion of being most quoted in the news 
feature, and this competition will lead 
to better and harder pulling copy.—Ruel 
es P. O. Box No. 683, New Or- 
eans. 


“Making the Punishment Fit the 
Crime” has been revamped into “Making 
the Container Suit the Candy.” Some 
time ago one store of a large chain 
found itself overstocked with a black 
candy by accidentally ordering 1,000 
pounds instead of 100 pounds. The man- 
ager filled toy coal buckets which he car- 
ried in stock, and made a full window 
display, selling the entire amount within 
a week, as well as a large number of coal 
hods. The local papers carried several 
large ads announcing this novel idea, Due 
to the fact that the recent fuel shortage 
has given the black diamond a promi- 
nent place in the mind of the average 
citizen, I think a live-wire ad man could 
draft suitable copy and sell it to one of 
the local confectioners (try a non-adver- 
tiser first) with little effort. Try it dur- 
ing a dull season if possible—G. C. Mar- 
RE Republican-Journal, Ogdensburg, 


OVER 


A,000 


LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION IN IOWA 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


in WISCONSIN 


The Sunday Telegram has 
the largest circulation of 
any Milwaukee newspaper. 
The latest government re- 
port shows 121,053 NET 
PAID. The Telegram be 
longs on your list. 


April cireulation average 


131,749 


NET PAID 


Mil TN cay 
fl WOUE LS Suiits 


REPRESENTATIVES—. 
G. LOGAN PAYNE C@., Chieage, Detroit, 
St. Lowis, Les Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New Yerk, Bosten. 


Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising—is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Member A.B.C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 


Circulation 30,237 


An Accounting 
° and 
Federal T ax Service 
for Publishers 


References on 
Application 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


| 
\ 
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EVERY WEEK 


s me: €5} st, NY 


is as necessary to journalism and the advertising world as 


ink. 


It knows no national boundaries and has but a 
single mission—the advancement of true journalism 
and advertising worth. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


Answers 50,000 questions that come up every day in the 
newspaper and advertising world. In it are included a 
complete directory of the newspapers of the United 
States, Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and 
the important publications of the Far East, Mexico and 
Cuba, with their advertising rates and circulations. It 
contains the only executive personnel directory of the 
newspapers of the United States and of Canada, more 
than 40,000 names, including the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, city editor, general manager, business 
manager, circulation manager, classified manager, 
mechanical superintendent and job department 
superintendent. 


Subscription Rates: : P I aaa, 
Ree sade The Editor & Publisher Co. eens er 
n U.S., ( 

In Canada, $4.50 63 Park Row, New York Bound in Cloth 


Foreign, $5 U. S. A. $2 Everywhere 
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KANSAS CITY JOURNAL MOVES 


Installed in Largest Plant West of 


Mississippi, Is Claim 
(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14—The 
Kansas City Journal has moved to its 
new home at Twentieth and Magee 
streets, after being located at Eighth and 
Magee streets more than 20 years, and 
today’s issue was printed from the new 
building. 

Walter S. Dickey, owner and publisher 
of the Journal and Post, purchased a big 
building formerly occupied as an automo- 
bile school and remodeled it into what is 
said to be the largest newspaper plant 
west of the Mississippi. New machinery 
has been installed, and the press equip- 
ment is said to be the best in this sec- 
tion. The formal dedication of the new 
plant will be June 3. 


STEEL WORK COMPLETED 


N. Y. Times Putting Presses Into New 
Addition to Annex 


A new American flag atop the tower 
of the New York Times Annex May 14 
signified the completion of the steel work 
of the addition which will double the size 
of the Annex. The final rivet in the steel 
skeleton was hammered into place 342 
feet above West 43d street, and almost at 
the same minute the first piece of machin- 
ery for the new plant went into place in 
the basement. It was a section of ap- 
paratus for handling reels in the press- 
room, where additional presses will be 
installed about July 1. Press operations 
will start in about six weeks. 


Chilton Company Moves 


The Chilton Company announces re- 
moval from Market and 49th streets, 
Philadelphia, to its new plant at Chest- 
nut and 56th streets. The firm publishes 
the Automobile Trade Journal, Com- 
mercial Car Journal, Chilton Automobile 
Directory, Chilton Tractor Journal, 'Chil- 
ton Tractor Index, and the Chilton Hotel 
Supply Index. 
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OTHER PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


The 


Burlington 
Iowa’s oldest newspaper, 
issued from its new $100,000 home on 


(lowa) Gazette, 
is now being 


Washington street, between Third and 
Fourth streets. This new building is re- 
placing the structure erected in 1895. 


The Boston Advertiser has _ installed 
several new color presses and a new 
tabloid press, all made by R. Hoe & Co. 
The Advertiser has moved its former 
offices at 309 Washington and 82 Boyl- 
ston street to 100 Summer street. 


The Burlington Gazette, Iowa’s oldest 
newspaper, is now in its new home, be- 
tween Third and Fourth on Washing- 
ton street. The new building is the first 
in the city to be erected especially for a 
newspaper plant. 


Lumber, a weekly business publication 
which moved to Chicago some months 
ago, has returned to St, Louis where it 
was first established. A. R. Kriech- 
baum is president, and George F. Haines, 
who purchased the interest of W. C. 
Howe, is vice-president. 


Town and Country, published by the 
Stuyvesant Company, will move soon to 
new quarters at 383 Madison avenue, 
New York City. 

William Randolph Hearst has obtained 
a thirty-day option on the Russ Building, 
situated in the heart of the San Fran- 
cisco financial district. It is said the 
present structure is to be razed and a 
twelve-story office building erected. 


The Herald Publishing Company, of 
Denison, Texas, has voted to increase the 
capital stock from $10,000 to $45,000. The 
additional capital will be used in the 
purchase of new equipment. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company, 
with Edward J. Goodman as president, 
has increased its capital from $60,000 to 
$200,000 and announces a big expansion 
program. The installation of modern 
presses and machinery in a new plant is 
planned. James S. Van Nostrand is vice- 
president and general manager and Julius 


For 


| SUPPLIES & 


Newspaper 


Making 


EQUIPMENT Pun 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a_ business- 
builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


Weekly Newspaper May 
Be Printed at Low Price 


We have a Goss Comet press 
and a good linotype plant of 
three machines, etc. Are in posi- 
tion to turn out a weekly, four, 
six or eight pages, at rates not 
possible to concerns depending 
solely upon job work. We pub- 
lish a daily newspaper and the 
machinery is idle most of. the 
time. 
Prices 
Address 


LENNI PUBLISHING CO. 


22 Howard Street 


No agents, dealers, go-betweens or 
“smart people.” 


will surprise you. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Newspaper Opportunities 


Before purchasing a Newspaper send for ‘‘LIST- 
INGS.”’ April issue contains details of nearly 100 
papers, including daily papers, needing from $100,- 
000 down to $4,000 cash to handle. Weekly and 
semi-weekly papers of all sizes. Have some papers 
that can be leased. ll parte of the U. S. repre- 
sented. Our personal service plan enables publishers 
to find the exact paper they want. Secure a copy 
of “‘LISTINGS’’ before you buy. It’s free and pub- 
lished thrice a month. 


MUST HAVE MORE PAPERS 


We have a large number of customers who are de- 
pending upon us for newspapers. Want to sell? 
List with us and save yourself the annoyance of 
curiosity seekers and those who want your paper and 
desire to work out the pay. We send you only actual 
buyers. We have some customers ready to go limit. 
No paper too big if the paper is worth the price. 
Also have those seeking small daily and weekly 
papers. Others who want to lease. No matter the 
size of your paper or where it is located, get our 
rie list with us and your paper will be quickly 
sold. 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


(Established 1916) 
119 N. Bowman St. Mansfield, Ohlo 


Owned and Managed expe igooes NEWSPAPER 
EN. 


1923 


Feibel is treasurer, Edwin Schoenfield 
being secretary, while other well known 
Columbus business men are directors. 

The Sumner (Wash.) News-Index 
has installed stereotyping equipment to 
handle advertising in mat form. 


The proofroom of the Boston Trans- 
cript has been moved from its former 
location in the building on Washington 
street to larger quarters in the building 
at 17 Milk street. 


The Vancouver Sun has increased_ its 


size to 8 columns, 12 ems, 22 inches 
deep. 
The Montavilla (Ore.) Times, Port- 


land surburban newspaper, has moved in- 
to new quarters. 


New Press in Port Chester 


The Port Chester CN, 4) Daily Item 
started operation of its newly installed 
sixteen-page Duplex press on May 14, 


Brentano Buys Chicago Shop 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, which 
started as a retail bookstore and branched 
out into the wholesale book business, has 
sold its retail. business to Brentano’s, of 
New York. The store will be linked with 
the Brentano establishments in New 
York, Washington, London and Paris, 


Fire in Ohio Plant 


The plant of the Alger (O.) News suf- 
fered $3,500 damage by fire April 26. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Business Philosophies 


TOM DREIER MONTHLY CLIPPING SHEET 
King Editors’ Features 
1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Children’s Page 


HAPPYLAND 
Attracts and holds children, 
Houghton Mifflin Syndicate, Park St., 


readers. 
Boston, 


AUNT DEE DAILY CHILDREN’S STORY 
The children love them. 
The Herald-Sun Syndicate, 280 Broadway, N, Y. 


Colyums 


“DAY AND NIGHT” 
Weekly; general information, comment, humor. 


7 E. 42nd St., N. ¥. C., Room 1002. 


Comic Pages 


BILLY BUNK 
New Paper This Week 
The News, Dallas, Texas. 


Herald-Sun Syndicate, 280 Broadway, N. Y, City 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 3 col., great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col., real kids. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y. 


PERCY AND FERDIE 


Published daily for 19 years. 
The largest consecutive run in the world. 


The Herald-Sun Syndicate, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 


Daily or Weekly Feature 


“A DAILY FIG-LEAF FROM HISTORY”’ 
A winner! See our next broadside. 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Exploit and Adventure 


A NUMBER OF BIG PAPERS SAY OUR SUN- 
DAY ‘‘thrill articles’ are blame good. Want 
samples? 


Full-page mats now available. 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New York. 


Fashions 


FAIRCHILD FASHION SERVICE 


Eleanor Gunn, the Editor, is the 
senior fashion editor for the Fairchilds, 
who maintain the biggest and most 
complete fashion organization in the 
world. 


She has all the resources of 
“‘Women’s Wear’’ behind her, and the 
co-operation and assistance of all that 
daily paper’s fashion experts and artists. 


Not the opinion of one 
Fashion facts gathered 
by experts. 


woman. 
internationally 


Brightly written. Well illustrated. 
Offered, subject to comparison or test, 
as the most valuable fashion service for 
newspapers. 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE, 
150 Nassau Street New York 


Fiction 
“THE METROPOLITAN FOR FICTION” 


WHY? 


Send for samples of Short Stories (for Satur- 
days, Sundays, or Serialized), Women’s Serials, 
Standard Serials. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New York, 


SNAPSHOT STORIES 
Complete in one column daily 


First showing by recognized authors 
D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y. 


WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS 
Unexcelled selections, serials, novelettes, shorts. 
Service for Authors, 88 W. 42d St., New York, 


Government Pictures 


GOVERNMENT PICTURES IN COLOR 
Paintings of Heroic Deeds 
Selected by Navy Officials 

Albert R. Bourges, Publisher 
Flatiron Building, New York City 


Home Decorations 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, by Dorothy Hthel Walsh. 
Featured by N. Y. Sun, Chicago Daly News 
and others. 


The Herald-Sun Syndicate, 280 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Humor 


‘“LEMON-TINTED LIFE” 
Ten weekly articles by Elsie McCormick. 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Literature 


“BOOKS A LA CARTE” 
By Richard Le Gallienne, famous author 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave,. N. ¥. 


Nature 


BURROUGHS CLUB NATURE NOTES 
Daily quarter column on out-of-doors life. 
Houghton Mifflin Syndicate, Park St., Boston. 


Newspaper Halftones 


HALF COLUMN HALF TONE, 
1% in. deep, for $1.10; ten for $9.00. 
Indeperdent Engraver, 258 W. 28th St.. N. Y. 


Newspaper House Organs 


THE AD-ROUTE, by W. S. Balk 
Bocklets or copy aml illustrations. 
The International Syndicate, Baltimore, Md. 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
PICTURES. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 


Kadel & Herbert, 
153 East 42d St., New York City. 


Sunday Pages 


“OLD CURIOSITY” 
Stimulating and amusing, by Ella S. Slingluff 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 5th Ave., N, ¥.- 
We aE eee 


Women’s Features 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


Daily from a Staff, includes Anna Steese 
Riciardson, Elizabeth Sears and Winona Wilcox. 


D P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y. 


‘WHEN SCHOOL IS OUT”’ 
See further details, page 132 
Hol-Nord Feature Service, 500 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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| SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
} classification. Cash with order. For 
hose unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
-xceed 50 words) FREE. 


“,1ccountant-Business Manager. 

‘ligh grade newspaper man, 12 years’ experi- 
nee, desires position as accountant, auditor 
r business manager on live daily. Familiar 
‘ith Starr systems, tax matters, A. B. 
aethods. _Know the game and can produce; 
/4, married. Now employed but seek broader 
‘ield. Best references. Address B-663, care 
tditor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man, 

j 

Desires position as assistant ad manager _ or 
Inanager in town of 50,000 or over. Ten 
‘ears’ experience in all branches of newspaper 


lepartments. Now employed. Live wire and 
‘an produce results. Box B-667, Editor & 
?ublisher. 


Advertising Manager. 

Successful advertising. manager of well known 
jouthern newspaper desires to make a change 
n location. Three years in present place. 
‘Address Box B-661, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising or Circulation Manager 


Systematic, thorough, with successful experi- 
ance in various kinds and_ sized territory, 
wants position of responsibility with good 
aewspaper affording good salary or salary and 
zommission. Knows circulation and adver- 
sing as a worker-salesman and executive. 
Would be valuable assistant to publisher or 
manager. Prefer medium or large city. What 
do you want done? Address B-656, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Circulation Manager 


Now connected with paper whose circulation 
increased 5,000 past year. Can build your 
circulation. References. Box B-666, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Associate Editor of Large Daily, 


desires editorship in smaller city. Wide news 
and executive experience. Address Box 
B-660, Editor & Publisher. 

| J eee EE EEE ee eS 
Chinese Student of Journalism, 

24, seeks editorial or writing connection with 
|magazine, newspaper, or trade_paper. ris- 
tian, enthusiastic, capable. For particulars 
write B-633, Editor & Publisher. 

SE ee ee 


\Circulation Manager of Ability 


wants opening. Experienced on evening, morn- 
ing and Sunday—a producer of maximum re- 
sults at minimum cost. Capable of production 
under most unfavorable conditions. Address 
B-647, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

now employed, in present position seven years, 
making good, for personal reasons wishes to 
make a change. City of 30,000 to 50,000 pre- 
ferred. Age 37, best of references. Address 
Box B-613, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Seven years’ experience, covering all branches 
of circulation. No whizbang or miracle man, 
but builds circulation on constructive bases. 
36 years of age, married, desire permanent con- 
‘nection. Available at once, B-645, Editor & 
+ Publisher. 


| Circulation Manager. 


} Circulation Manager with 12 years’ experience 
' from carrier up, has splendid record, under- 
stands all distribution sytsems; good organ- 
| izer and promoter. Wants to connect with 
} paper of more than 10,000 circulation; large 
salary not essential as opportunity for ad- 
'yancement. No contract desired; references 
of highest order. 29 years old, married. An- 
' swers treated strictly confidential. Address 
Mr. A. Rowland, 3000 Kingsbridge Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


_ Circulation Manager 

/ now employed on one of the leading news- 

| papers in one of the largest cities desirous of 

| making change. Brought circulation in pres- 

ent position from nothing to more than 150,000 
daily in less than three years. Know circu- 
lation methods from every angle having more 
than fifteen years’. experience on large eastern 


and western publications. Can arrange for 
| personal interview. Write or wire. Box 
B-655, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 


Have you an opening for a circulation mana- 
ger with the following qualifications: Fifteen 
years’ experience every phase of circulation 
management large and small papers; home 
delivery expert; knows street sales from A 
to Z; thoroughly familiar with country and 
including single mail promotion; can promote 
through boys or men; age 30,.married and not 


afraid of any proposition. Present salary 
| $60.00. Confidential. Box B-649, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager. 


Thoroughly experienced desires position of- 
fering more opportunity for advancement. 
Age 26. College education. Neat appearing. 
A steady and consistent producer. Best ref- 
erences. Address Box B-664, care Editor & 
Publisher. - 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Columnist. 


If you want the unusual in a_ clean, 
column of local observations fresh every 
write Ted Tree, care Splinters, P. 
1848, Miami, Florida. 


spicy 
day, 
Box 


Country Editor: 


Can you use on your reportorial staff capable 
young woman, college graduate, with jour- 
nalistic training but no practical newspaper 
experience? Address Box B-641, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Desk Man, 
copy reader, reporter, experienced, wants 


whole or part time job in New York City. 
B-652, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor, 
Thoroughly experienced reportorial, editorial, 
mechanical, metropolitan newspapers and 


trade publications; feature (syndicated) writer 
big New York daily; unusually successful edi- 
torial management country weeklies; strong 
editorial writer; now on feature work; desires 
change. Capable full charge good country 
weekly, trade magazine, special department. 
Anywhere U. S., Canada or_abroad. Please 
sive full details. Address B-652, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor, Circulation Manager 


wants to associate with Chicago magazine— 
now managing editor five suburban weeklies— 
experienced Chicago magazines and news- 
papers. Would consider part time work. 
Address Richard Smith, 128 South Madison, 
La Grange, Ill. Phone La Grange 58 or 2345J. 


Editorial Writing, 
revision work, reviewing and indexing wanted 
hy experienced man. Historical and archaeo- 


logical research. Knowledge of several 
languages. Traveled. B-640, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Experienced Interviewer 


and publicity writer can make full page fea- 
ture stories of ads, as well as go out and get 
them. Fern Ball, care Splinters, P. O. Box 
1848, Miami, Florida. 


Newspaper Auditor and Cost Accountant 


Englishman has spent last 10 years in Canada 
and the States on various daily newspapers; 
desires to return to England. Familiar with 
the most modern and economical methods of 
cost finding and all business departments. 
Age 40, married. Salary £1,000 per year. 
Box B-659, Editor & Publisher. 


Position Wanted as Foreman of Daily News- 
paper Plant 
that has linotype and web press equipment 
by man ambitious to connect with “the first 
paper in its field.’’ He has had a wide range 
of experience on large and busy papers and 
has no delusions as to what it means to go 
to press at the same hour each day. You 
want to feel safe about the composing room 
end of it. Let’s talk it over. Union. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 209, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Reporter. 

Student of Journalism, age 21, wants to break 
into news game. Prefers reporting on daily 
in New, York State or vicinity. For particu- 
lars write B-580, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter. 


Woman wants small city daily job about June. 
Have made good, straight news and features, 
on leading University daily. Accurate, con- 
cise, interesting. Location immaterial. Ref- 
erence furnished. B-624, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Central New York Newspaper 


Wants advertising salesman of proven ability. 
This is no job for novice or ‘thas been’’— 
must be a success and look the part. Fix 
your own salary. Apply B-657,. Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 


Good opportunity for man of ability. Ter- 
ritory covers twelve Southern States. Give 
age, experience, reference and salary. Box 
B-607, Editor & Publisher. 

City Editor 


Middle aged man with small city experience. 
Must be energetic, a good news gatherer, 
accurate writer and capable executive. A 
responsible position for a high class man. 
Salary commensurate with ability. The 
Evening Republican, Columbus, Indiana. 


Evening Newspaper, 

not far from New York, seeks working fore- 
man for composing room. Permanent position 
for right party. Excellent working conditions. 


Write at once giving full particulars. Ref- 
erences required. Address B-665, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Wanted 
Telegraph editor, experienced, for afternoon 


in’ ‘city of 


newspaper of 12,500 circulation, 
Evening Eagle, Butler, Pa. 


30,000 population. 
Wanted. 


A good live young man with pep and experi- 
ence to take care of out of town circulation 


in a leading paper in Central New York. An 
unmarried man preferred. State experience, 
reference and wages expected. Address 


B-642, Editor & Publisher. 


Young, Unmarried Advertising Solicitors 


having some daily newspaper experience for 
permanent industrial advertising departments 
which we conduct for many leading eastern 
daily newspapers. Must be young men of 
refinement, good hustlers with exceptionally 
pleasing personality. No professional special 
edition solicitors considered. Commission 
basis. Living expenses advanced when 
necessary. John B. Gallagher Company, 5945 
Grand Central Terminal Building. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Can I Help You? 


[ handle newspaper and magazine properties 
and give special attention to consolidations 
and appraisals. JI have qualified by extensive 
and successful experience as owner, editor 


and publisher. There are some very desirable 
publications available through my agency at 
present. J. B. Shale, Times Buliding, New 
York City. 

Iowa Newspaper for Sale. 

8-page every other evening, $22,000 annual 
gross. Could be made daily. Around 3,0°0 
circulation. Easy terms, B-650, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Wanted. 

Practical Catholic man with newspaper ex- 


perience to invest $5,000 or $10,000 and able 
to take management of well established Cath- 


olic paper. Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress B-662, Editor & Publisher. 

Will Sell 

8 page weekly newspaper established 1854. 


Want to devote full time to job printing. 
A. R. Hand, Cape May, N. J. 


Telegraph Editor 


on Eastern daily in city of 160,000 population 
wants relocation in West. Nine years edi- 
torial experience, including city desk and 
Sunday staff. Can swing any reportorial as- 
signment. B-651, Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Capable Advertising Man, 

trained in the preparation of copy—including 
that used by department stores—and with 
ability to sell, desires an immediate connec- 
tion because of changed business conditions. 
Particularly acquainted with the South, in fact 
prefer Southern connection if possible. Good 
appearance, pleasing personality, clean habits 


and clean record, married. age 37. Address 
B-638, care Editor & Publisher. 

Want a Columnist? 

Grab me, Working in bank now; writing 
“on side’? successfully. Can show clippings, 


prose and verse. Intend canning bank and be- 
ing columnist on newspaper. Have wad saved 
up, so starting salary no object. Will pro- 
duce column full of pep and punch. If I don’t, 
TVll eat your plant. B-648, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 


Editorial work on an Independent Democratic 
paper. Brown, Box 698, Ponca City, 
Okla. 


Printing Cost Man Wanted 


The California State Printing office is 
in quest of a man to fill the position of 
cost expert whose duty it will be to esti- 
mate the cost of every job brought into 
the printing office. The position pays 
between $200 and $300 a month. 


Ideas of Employees Asked 


The Chicago Tribune has requested 
employes to present ideas which they be- 
lieve will increase the efficiency of their 
departments. The same announcement 
stated that serious suggestions for the 
new Tribune Tower are urgently desired. 


Stored Sunday Paner3 Burned 


Damage estimated at $5,000 was caused 
by a fire which partly destroyed a bag- 
gage room at the South Station, Boston, 
used for the storage of sections of Sun- 
day papers. All newsnapers stored there 
suffered from water damage. 
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ales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALMER 225 Fifth Ave., 


New York 
Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 513 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Bo A WEEKLY Newspaper 
and be your own boss. 
Eighty per cent of the stock 
of well equipped New England 
printing concern is offered at 
$10,000, Inventory alone totals 
over $12,000, and the good will 
is a real asset, You'll go far 
to find a cleaner proposition or 
more attractive surroundings, 
Owner’s health is the reason. 
Mention our No, 3971-B. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Esti SERVICE cones 


Pierre C. Starr 
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operative systems pertaining to any 
phase of 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Increasing Advertising 
Earnings, Circulation, Etc. 


Service limited to daily newspapers 
with not less than 15,000 circulation. 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 
Upbuilders of Newspapers 
42d St. & B’way New York City 


* 
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Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 
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Hunter Heads Company 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Educational Advertising 
Company, Paul C. Hunter was chosen 
president, and George D. Bryson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mrs. Eleanor Hunter 
retains the vice-presidency. Miss Agnes 
F. Pilney, formerly Western manager in 
charge of the Chicago office of this com- 
pany, has resigned. Until a new Western 
manager. is appointed, all business here- 
tofore handled by Miss Pilney will be 
taken care of by the New York office. 
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RUBY M. AYRES’ 
Latest Story 
The Man 
Without 
A Heart 


Will be released 


beginning June 11 
To Run Six Weeks 
in 
1,000 word daily instalments 


WIRE NOW 


The McClure 


Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BT eT Pd 


WHEN 
SCHOOL IS OUT 


A Timely Feature! 


A series of common sense articles to 
run during the twelve weeks of vaca- 
tion and dealing with vital problems 
of interest to all parents. 

Helen Christine Bennett, the author, 

‘ is an experienced writer as well as an 
educator. Furthermore, Mrs. Bennett 
is a mother and has at one time been 
General Supervisor of recreation work 
with 60,000 children under her direc- 
tion. 


250 to 300 words six times weekly. 


Hol-Nord Feature Service 
500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


MMR 


TM 


PHU 


Chomas W 


Brisess’ 
Company 


Headgquarters 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


—2—— © = 


We serve Publishers 
in U.S. and Canada 


——P 6 <p 
Write for particulars 
of our 
Permanent=< 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 


FURNISHED 
C-V NEWSPAPER SERVICE, Inc. 


350 Madison Ave. New York City 


Editor & Publisher for May 19, 1923 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PusLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch ts now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. Address 
your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. When they appear, clip them and 
mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 
receives a great many 
requests for the names and 
addresses of contributors to 
the Hunch and Dollar Puller 
departments from newspa- 
pers anxious to get in imme- 
diate touch with them. Under 
the system of using only 
initials of contributors it has 
in some cases taken us six 
weeks or more to connect the 
wires. For this reason better 
service will be rendered in 
the future if the following 
form is followed in the case 
of each contribution to the 
departments:—Name of con- 
tributor, name of newspaper, 
employer or home address, 
name of city, abbreviation of 
State name. 


HE kind things that are said every 
day by someorie about someone or 
something are goodwill builders for your 
paper. A department of terse interviews 
in which these can be carried along with 
comments by local people on any interest- 
ing subject, is a great feature—R. M. F. 


Has the army slang survived in your 
city? American Legion men can tell you. 
Interview wives of Legion men and see if 
they know who won the war. Do any of 
the local ex-service men say, “Well, let’s 
shove off,” when with friend wife they 
visit the preacher?—E. M. H., Jr. 


A photographer here has been using 
space to advertise “one photo free to 
everyone whose birthday occurs between 
January 15 and 30. No obligation to buy 
more.” He’s filling up a dead season as 
of course they all do buy more, and he’s 
getting some new business.—H. J. W. 


A brief investigation revealed the fact 
that within a few miles of Bakersfield 
were families containing from ten to 
twenty children. In these days when the 
high cost of living sternly restricts the 
size of families, it is always interesting to 
know about the fearless few who have 
been able to feed and clothe more than 
five children.—M. F. W. 


Some of the best recipes in existence 
never get into print. Therein lies an op- 
portunity for the country editor to boost 
his paper, and at the same time to do a 
real service. A little inquiry will bring 
to light enough of these local formulas 
to feature one a week for a long time. 
The idea might be carried still further 
by later collecting them and reprinting 
them in a cook-book bearing the name of 
the paper—T,. A. H. 


Try a local story on surgical methods 
of ten or twenty or even thirty years 
ago, gathering the data from men or 
women who underwent operations at that 
time. In this day, when so many people’s 
life calendar dates backward or forward 
from “my operation,” the story should at- 
tract many readers.—D. N. T. 


Are there more men or women in your 
county poor house? One newspaper 
found the women outnumbered the men 


two to one. Some interesting facts re- 
garding the age at which inmates are ad- 
mitted to almshouses may also be ob- 
tained—E. V. R. 


In the records of our.registrar of vital 
statistics we found that parents are nam- 
ing their children after Bible characters 
instead of moving picture actors and stage 
stars. The names of John and Mary lead 
the list. Your registrar has a world of 
information which you may have for the 
asking. —G. H. 


The issuance of a new city directory is 
a good occasion for a story on queer 
names. Look for names of famous 
persons, well known characters in the 
comics, names which are pronounced the 
same as words used in everyday con- 
versation, etc. Properly worked out it 
makes a dandy story.-—C. E. L. 


In some New England towns this winter 
enough snow fell to supply drinking 
water for weeks. Get the weather shark 
to figure the number of gallons of water 
to each inch of snow and apply the result 
to i water consumption in your town.— 
Miya 


The District Judge in Jersey, Illinois, 
makes all the people paroled by him go to 
church once a month and read a chapter a 
week of the Bible. Does your District 
Judge approve of this novel regulation, 
and how much effect does he believe that 
it would have? Also interview ministers 
and social workers on this.—P. E. M. 


There is a human interest story, which 
will interest more readers than you ever 
imagined, waiting for you if you will as: 
sign a reporter to probe into the facts 
behind the now universal popularity of 
the public weighing machine, which now 
is a greater revenue producer than the 
peanut vending and penny-in-the-slot gum 
machine.—J. M. M. 


Now that spring is drawing near, why 
not invite some of the successful garden- 
ers to contribute a few articles to your 
paper telling what kind of garden stuff 
is best adapted to the locality, how, and 
when to plant it, and so forth?—B, F. C. 


A middle western newspaper has found 
that a splendid local feature for its soci- 
ety page is a series of short articles on 
auction bridge by a local woman who is 
an expert at this game and who gives 
lessons to women who are anxious to 
learn the game. The feature is widely 
commented on and is evidently read with 
great interest by many women. Other 
papers could easily get up the same sort 
of a feature—F. H. W. 


Is “Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” 
the famous poem of Will Carleton, a 
thing of the past in your section? The 
Boston Herald took a census of the poor- 
houses of Massachusetts and found many 
of them going out of use for want of oc- 
cupants. Numerous live facts were un- 
covered and pictures were obtained. It 
made a splendid Sunday special—J. M. M. 


What would a resident of your com- 
munity returning home after a visit of 
ten years abroad find changed about the 
place? What landmarks have been re- 
moved and what new buildings and pro- 
jects have since come into being? A nice 
feature story can be thus worked up and 
a glimpse of ten years hence into the 
future might not be amiss—W, A. M. 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


Big Summer Excursion 
For All Your Readers 


ACROSS THE| COUNTRY 
AND BACK 
In 
GAS BUCCIES 
With 
BECK 


And the Comic Company of his 
Jovial Daily Strip 


If Gas Buggies isn’t already being 
used in your territory, wire your 
reservation to 
METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


160 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


RADIO 


by one who knows 


The International 
Syndicate 


213-215 Guilford Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
21 Spruce St, New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 
241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


On to London! 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World are cordially invited to hold their 
1924 Convention in London, England. 


Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., 
haveheardwiththegreat- 
est interest of the propo- 
sal that the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World should hold their 
1924 ConventioninLon- 
don, England. 

They hope that the 
proposal will become a 
fact, thereby providing 
yet another link be 
tween the two. great 
English-speaking nations 
of the world. 

Should this Conven- 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


tion be held in London, 
LeverBrothersCompany 
desire to issue avery cord- 
ial invitation to all the 
members to visit the far- 
famed village and works 
at Port Sunlight, Cheshire 
—the English headquart- 
ers of their company. 
They know full well 
that the members will be 
received at Port Sunlight 
with a hearty welcome, 
andwillfindpreparations 
made there toensure that 
every moment of their 
visit is full of interest. 
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A Plea for Holding the 


1924 Convention 


IN LONDON 


Sentiment apart, there are sound business reasons for 
holding the 1924 Convention of The Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World im London. 


Here are a few facts. 


A Convention in London will afford a unique oppor- 
tunity for an interchange of ideas as to the best and most 
effective methods of marketing, selling, distributing and 
Advertising in the respective markets. 


The Advertising & Marketing methods of the U. S. A. 
as applied to this Country, and vice versa, while probably 
quite sound in principle when tested by the home practice, 
are apt to go awry in operation because the conditions of 
the two markets are dissimilar, at any rate, in points of 
detail. On the one hand there is the U. S. A. market, 
stupendous in size, covering vast distances, and territories; 
on the other the English, small by comparison, and 
compact. 


Failure to appreciate this fundamental difference in the 
respective markets is but too oftem responsible for the 
misapplication of Advertising and merchandising plans 
however sound in principle, whether designed by an 
American House for England or an English House for 
America. 


The difference in distance to be covered, for instance, 
exercises a profound influence on the type of media to 
be used in conducting a National campaign in the re- 
spective countries; for example, London Daily Morning 
papers are practically National papers; they radiate over 
the length and breadth of the land; the same obviously 
cannot be said of a New York or Chicago Daily paper. 


worth—and to report fully on the conditions. 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


The above must be read purely as a general observation 
to illustrate one phase of the difference between the two 
markets, and is not intended to rule out other possible 
media; final selection obviously depends on other factors 
such as class of goods, ete. This question of distance also 
affects the method of distribution of goods, question of 
depots, ete. 


By holding the Convention in London, our American 
friends give themselves an opportunity of, firstly, study- 
ing the conditions of this market for themselves, and, 
secondly, of bringing home to English manufacturers and 
Advertisers the conditions essential to success in the 
American Market. 


Ask yourself this question: Can you get this informa- 
tion first hand by holding the Convention in an American 
City—can you tell your story to so great a number of 
British Advertising and Merchandising interests at a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles? 


We believe that the interchange of views in a Conven- 
tion in London can only be productive of good and better 
understanding of the problems of the two markets, and 
with this better understanding, better and more success- 
ful business will surely result. We in England are keen 
on this Convention, we believe it will inspire, invigorate 
and broaden our views, that it will let light into dark 
corners. 


We believe that the American delegates after the Con- 
vention is over will be glad they voted for London in 1924. 
They are assured of a hearty, spontaneous welcome, they 
can rest assured. 


It has been our privilege to assist in conjunction with our corresponding Agents, The Morse International 
Agency, New York, to assist im and advise on the Advertising plans of several American products. We know 
what is needed to undertake a successful Advertising and Merchandising campaign in England. Conditions in 
this country are changing; far greater attention is now paid to Salesmanship than formerly—and with these 
factors we are thoroughly conversant. We back the idea of the Convention because we believe it will teach 
us more than we know already. We have no conventional plan to offer—our Service is based on the study of 
the article to be marketed and the conditions surrounding it, and the objective to be attained. It is always a 
pleasure to us to investigate the conditions and possibilities for the development of any article of standard 


G, STREET & CO.,, Ltd, 


Incorporating 


LEATHWAIT & SIMMONS 


30, Cornhill, London, E. C. 


8, Serle Street, London, W. C. 


5, Birchin Lane, London, E. C. 


Members of The Association of British Advertising Agents: Members of Association of British Advertising Agents’ Audit Bureau 
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THE TECHNICAL PRESS, NEW YORK 
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URBANA 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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